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SENATE. 


Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. LOT M.MORRILL, 


OF MAINE, 
Iw THB SENATE or TAE UNITED STATES, 
January 25, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 380) for the removal of legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the third section of the four- 
teenth article of amendments to tho Constitution of 
the United States— 


Mr. MORRILL, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Pruswwent: The proposition before the 
Senate in its present attitude, as I understand 
it, is twofold, on a bill and on an amendment. 
The bill standing by itself contemplates the 
removal of political disabilities from cer- 
tain citizens who, by their own conduct, have 
fallen under the ban of the Government. 
The amendment proposes to give certain 
t accommodations, privileges, facilities, and 
advantages,” to cerfain other citizens of the 
United States in the institutions and private 
corporations of the States. The bill invokes 
in its behalf an express provision of the Con- 
stitution in aid of privileges which are com- 
mon to citizens of the United States. The 
amendment invokes an implication of some 
principle or provision of the Constitution some- 
where, or an implication arising from the gen- 
eral fitness of things possibly, to enable it to 
invade the domiciliary rights of the citizens 
of a State; and hence I have found it pos- 
sible, against all my inclinations to partici- 

ate very briefly in this debate, confessing, as 
Po, that my chief interest relates to the 
amendment. 

One word, in the first place, as to the bill, 
the question of amnesty. I have been accus- 
tomed from the beginning to think that am- 
nesiy—not universal, but general amnesty— 
was with us, is now, and from the beginning 
has been, a matter of public necessity ; a neces- 
sity so exigent that it at once became a public 
duty; and, of course, being a duty growing out 
of such public necessity, none of us need feel 
that it is likely to pass into history with the 

*taint of a bad example. 

Now, as to this proposition of amnesty as a 
public necessity, I hold that it grows out of 
the principles on which this nation conducted 
the war against the rebellion, and the policy of 
that war. If we had chosen to put the con- 
duct of the war upon different principles the 
result would have been different; but we chose 
to put the policy of the war and the conduct 
of the war on principles which involved the 
absolute disability of twelve million peo- 
ple, citizens of the United States; and more, 
the absolute overthrow and subversion of the 
governments of eleven States. We held that 
although these people were citizens, and en- 


titled while conducting themselves as citizens, 


‘to the privileges and immunities of citizenship, 
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including that of protection, when they had 
resolved upon conspiracy and insurrection, and 
that had broken out into armed rebellion, and 
become general war, we had a right to declare 
them a public enemy, and treat them as a public 
enemy. -Prosecuting the war upon this ground, 
necessarily, at the surrender, these twelve mil- 
lion people, formerly citizens. were subjects 
in a state of total civil and political disability, 
without the right of protection from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Besides that, 
as I have already said, the operation of this 
principle and this conclusion of the war, dis- 
astrous to them, prosperous to us, had left 
these States in a perfect state of disorganiza- 
tion. - 

How were they to be relieved from that con- 
dition of affairs? The first step toward recon- 
struction or reorganization of course was to 

ualify somebody to act. The first step there- 
ore wasamnesty. Accordingly, the President 
of the United States issued his proclamation 


of amnesty to enable the people to reorganize || 


governments in the insurrectionary States. 
But, sir, whether you regard the public neces- 
sity one of organizing the States, or one of 
qualifying these people to participate therein, 
amnesty at the surrender, at the conclusion 
of the war, was the great political, civil, and, 
I may say as well, moral necessity of the 
nation. 

Therefore, on these grounds, there never 
was a question about general amnesty; and 
without dwelling upon these points, everybody 
wilt see that our whole history and the con- 
duct of the executive Government and Con- 
gress have been precisely in harmony with this 
general proposition. The President’s proc- 
Tamation was broad enough as a basis of 

ualification for reorganizing these States. 
Yongress, you remember, was a little more 
liberal, and its policy was broad enough for 
reconstruction, as it was supposed. 

The question, therefore, as it comes to us 
to-day, Mr. President, is not a question of 
general amnesty atall, That question has been 
settled. The only question now is, whether, 
having done so much as Congress already has 
under this provision of the Constitution in the 
way of removing these disabilities, we will pass 
a bill which shall be less than universal, and 
yet so general as that we are willing to allow 
the balance to stand, and thus put an end to 
further bills in individual cases on this subject. 
For myself, I have come to that conclusion. 
I have been able to come to that conclusion 
allthe more readily from the fact that the Pres- 
sdent has deemed it consistent with the public 
interest to commend it, and more especially 
from the factthat a committee of our own body 
whose duty it has been to examine into the con- 
dition of affairs in those State, report that it 
would be not only to the advantage of the South, 
but for the best interests of the nation at large. 

I dismiss this part of the subject with these 
remarks. 


I advert now to the amendment proposea 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Sumner.] he first remark I make in regard 
to that proposition is, that I do not think it 
properly here. The Senator will pardon me 
for saying as much; but for two reasons this 
proposition ought not, in any fair parliamentary 
sense, to be submitted on this bill. In the first 
place it invokes the absurdity of the applica- 
tion of different rules of legislation in the same 
measure which proposes to amend a bill by a 
majority vote which requires a two-thirds vote 
to pass. 

Toreover, the amendment, in substance and 
identity a bill upon your Calender, is not com- 
mended by any committee of thisbody. What 
are our committees for? For the investigation 
of matters in a way that we know cannot be 
done in open Senate. ‘I'he Senate has a Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, composed of men of 
eminent legal attainments, for the considera- 
tion of questions of this complexion. This 
proposition does not come here, allow me to 
say, with the commendation of that commit- 
tee, if ithas been to that committec at all; 
and I shrewdly suspect that it has; nay, 
think I am authorized to say it has been to 
that committee, and it is certain that it did 
not come out of it with its recommendation. 
I submit that for that consideration the Senate 
ought not to entertain a proposition so delicate 
and so important in its constitutional relations. 

But, Mr. President, of course all this does 
not touch, nor does any of it touch the great 
question involved in this proposition; and it 
is to that phase of the subject that for a few 
moments Í invite the attention of the Senate ; 
and that is, the question of authority in the 
Constitution to pass this measure. What are 
the sources of power, in what especial pro- 
vision of the Constitution shall we find the au- 
thority for such a measure? And, sir, allow 
me to say that we shall not find it in the princi 
ples of the Declaration of Independence, com- 
mended to usso eloquently by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence isa pervading and all-powerful influence; 
nay, sit, an inspiration; it should inspire us * 
to patriotic endeavor wherever its principles 
are brought in question; but, after all, it is 
but an influence; it is nota grant of power: 
nor is it an authority in the Constitution ; 
nor is itin any sense a warrant for legisla- 
tive action; nor are any of those grand and 
sublime doctrines which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has so eloquently por- 
trayed here. ‘The general fitness of things” 
does not authorize us to do a thing here ques- 
tionable in the Constitution; and an appeal to 
the moral forces of the age should not be suf- 
ficient to justify the action of a Senator when 
action under the Constitution is in question. 
None of these things should move us at all. 
If the Senator from Massachusetts cannot put 
his finger on the provision of the Constitu» 
tion which warrants this measure; these impas- 
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sioned appeals to these high considerations 
should have no weight and no force upon us at 
all, What is written in the Constitution which 

ives us the warrant for what you propose? 
That is the question, and that alone. 

Tam aware that the memory of great achieve- 
ments is often invoked in bodies acting by a 
written authority, and here now we are told 
that the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the doctrine of the ‘ equality of 
all men before the law” should prompt us. 
So they should; but prompt us to what? 
Prompt us to very great diligence? Prompt 
us to violate the Constitution of our country? 
No. Prompt us to venture so much as to 
hazard its ‘infringement? No. That is no 
remedy at all. If it is desirable for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to invade the 
domestic domain of the people of the States 
in their domestic and social’ relations which 
the honorable Senator undoubtedly thinks 
it is, there is a way to do it without viola- 
ting the Constitution of the United States. 
Let the voice of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts ring through the land for an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to 
give him the authority he invokes here, and 
not persuade us by the memory of deeds and 
events of other times to violate an instrument 
which we are sworn to protect, in defense 
of which the American people have so recently 
poured out so freely of their blood and treasure. 

Why, Mr. President, I suppose no people 
on earth, in their devotion to principle and 
loyalty to conscience, surpassed the Puritans 
of New England, and when they came to this 
country, they came to serve God, and with the 
Book of God in their handsas their guide and 
rule of conduct, and they intended to live and 
die by it; but they did not find it quite ade- 

uate to the duties of civil government. When 
they signed that civil compact on board the 


Mayflower they were not ignorant of the laws- 


of Moses, which were sufficient for their guid- 
ance as individuals; but they did not forget 
that, with them even, the text ‘ He that steal- 
eth a man shall surely be put to death’? was 
not law in their new relations, unless they 
chose to reénact it. 

But, Mr. President, I turn now to those pro- 
visions of the Constitution upon which I under- 
stand the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts in a general waytorely. To be sure, my 
friend has not allowed himself to be committed 
to any particular provision of the Constitution. 
He very prudently and skillfully reserves the 
benefit of the entire powers and body of the 
Constitution to fall back upon; but if I can 
trace through bis speeches the sources of the 
authority for his bill, they grow principally out 
of the recent thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments. Let us consider, in the first place, 
what changes those amendments have madein 
the general constitution of the country. I 
know an opinion has gone abroad, to some 
extent from this Chamber, that most extraor- 
dinary changes have been made in the fund- 
amental powers of the Government by those 
amendments, and I think in this wise: first, 
itis said that the amendments have made avery 
marked change in the matter of citizenship ; 
that citizenship is not now what it was before 
the fourteenth amendment was adopted ; that 
now citizenship is general in the United States ; 
thereis a United States citizenship which there 
was not before; and now, under the fourteenth 
amendment, it is said that a citizen of the 
United States is a citizen also of the State as 
well, Itis said that by these two provisions 
put together, general citizenship of the Uni- 
ted States aud all the citizens being citizens 
not only of the United States but of the State, 
great powers have been given thereby to Con- 
gress over the rights and privileges of the citi- 
zens of the several States. 

Now, Mr. President, let us examine that 


doctrine fora moment. I contest both those 
propositions. I contend that in this respect 
these amendments have made no change what- 
ever in the organic’law; it is simply a dec- 
laration of what the law always was. As such, 
in these respects, they evolve a political truism, 
The law always was so since the Constitution 
of the United States was formed, and in the 
nature of things it was so. Whatever the law 
might have been prior to the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States, since that 
time there has been one general citizenship, 
and we have all of us, who were citizens of the 
State at the adoption of the Constitution and 
since, been citizens of the United States. Was 
that not so? Was there ever a time when it 
was otherwise? Why, sir, is that a proposi- 
tion which needs to be argued? How other- 
wise could government be instituted? What 
is implied in government? What is a body- 
politic? A body-politice ig a government. 
What is involved in that? Citizenship, mem- 
bership, and membership is citizenship. There- 
fore, when the Government of the United 
States under the Constitution was organized 
by the citizens of the several States and made 
a Government, there you had a general citi- 
zenship, a general citizenship to a general 
intent. That isa matter to be examined by 
and by. But so far as the Government of the 
United States was concerned every citizen in 
the whole land’ was made a citizen of the 
United States, and became a citizen of the 
United States by the inherent force and 
energy of that act itself. Accordingly, all 
through this Constitution you will find that in 
order to enable anybody to participate in pub- 
lic affairs he must he a citizen of the United 
States. A person to be qualified to be a Sen- 
ator must have been a citizen of the United 
States a certain period of time, and so of a 
representative, and so of all the officers of 
the Government to whom either political or 
judicial trusts were to be given; they were all 
required to be citizens of the United States. 
ow, what is the fourteenth amendment? 
I will read it: 

“AJL persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside.” A 

Isthata new proposition? Doesthat give any 
new force and energy to this Constitution? 
Does that invest any man with any right or 
any privilege which he had not before? It is 
simply the enunciation of a grand fact under- 
lying our institutions, that all native-born per- 
sons within and subject to our jurisdiction 
have been citizens of the United States since 
this Government was organized under this 
Constitution ; and of course, if that is the true 
interpretation of our history, then it adds 
nothing in the way of legislative authority 
or legislative power to the Congress of the 
United States. 

On the other branch, it is said that they are 
not only citizens of the United States, but they 
are citizens of the State in which they reside 
as well. That was always so. I Know this 
amendment says so; but ithas no force at all, 
nor does it change the fact, the general political 
and judicial fact, that it was always so. You, 
Mr. President, being a citizen of the United 
States, when you go to reside in a State, are a 
citizen of that State, not by force of the four- 
teenth amendment, but by force of the general 
fact of your citizenship. So it always was. 
Now, if there were any necessity for authority 
on this subject, there is plenty of it at hand— 
judicial authority. 

Mr. POMEROY. I would not like to inter- 
rupt the Senator; but he helittles this thing 
so that [ want to inquire why he voted for this 
amendment of the Constitution and insisted on 
having the Constitution amended if it did not 
accomplish anything? 


Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I would not 
like to have the Senator belittle me while I 
am on this argument. I think I can see why 
this might be voted for. I will come to that 
by and by, if the Senator will excuse me. His 
inquiry does not lie in the line of my argument 
at this moment. 

Mr. President, is thisso? Before the four- 
teenth amendment, was it law, had itever been 
judicially determined, that a citizen of the 
United States was necessarily, when he came 
to reside in a State, a citizen of that State? I 
maintain that it was, and that there is plenty 
of judicial authority upon the subject. It is 
res adjudicata, not an open question any way. 
Chief Justice Marshall so declared it. I will 
not say of him as a learned divine once said 
when quoting from St. Paul, ‘I know it is not 
in the record, but I know he must have said 
it;’? but in this case I know that Chief Justice 
Marshall did say it, and my friends who take 
an interest in this subject may find the decis- 
ion in 6 Peters, where the question of a natu- 
ralized citizen was brought before the court. 
Exceptions had been taken to an indictment 
that the party was only alleged to have been 
a naturalized citizen resident in the State of 
Missouri, and the objection was that it was 
not alleged that therefore he was a citizen 
of the State, because the argument was that 
being a citizen only of the United States and 
simply resident in that State, it would not 
follow that the State had adopted him, and 
therefore it would not follow that he was a 
citizen of that State. But Chief Justice Mar- 
shall held that, being a citizen of the United 
States and resident in a State, he was neces- 
sarily a citizen of that State. 

So, Mr. President, my honorable friend from 
Massachusetts will find no authority, no addi- 
tional power, no force or vigor whatever, which 
authorizes him to presume anytbing from this 
proposition in the fourteenth amendment. I 
| believe his amendment was originally a bill 
entitled ‘‘An act supplementary to an act to 
protect all persons in their civil rights,’ and 
of course the honorable Senator supposed that 
he might draw upon the sources of that bill 
for his authority. That requires us to look to 
the sources of that bill for authority. Now, 
whatare they? It must be remembered that 
the civil rights bill was passed anterior to the 
fourteenth amendment, and of course does not 
rest in that. Where did that bill get its author- 
ity? I turn aside here simply to remark that 
so far as the fourteenth amendment is con- 
cerned in its declaration, it is identical with 
the declaration of the civil rights bill; and 
having the latter at hand [ will read it to show 
its identity. I read now from the civil rights 
bill of 1866: 

“All persons born in the United States, and not 
subject to the jurisdiction of any foreign Power, 
(excluding Indians not taxed,) are hereby declared 
citizens of the United States,” + 

That is identical with the provision of the 
fourteenth amendment. ‘All persons born 
in the United States are citizens of the United 
States.” Wasthat lawthen? By what author-s 
ity prior to the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment did we make that declaration in 
the law? If there is force in the fourteeenth 
amendment in this regard, if the fourteenth 
amendment was necessary to invest this citi- 
zenship in the native-born citizen, where, I 
ask again, was the authority for this law of 
1866? Of course it was outside the amend- 
ment. Where was it? It resided in that gen- 
eral principle to which I have adverted, the 
general principle that the Constitution of the 
United States invested at. its adoption every 
native-born citizen in all the States with the 
general characteristic of citizenship. It was 
no new doctrine, and I remember well, when 
that bil] was reported to the Senate by the 
honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trum- 
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BULL, ] that it was treated as not announcing 
any new doctrine, it was treated as not enact- 
ing anything, but simply declaring what the 
law was. 

Now, Iwill answer my honorable friend from 
Kansas, [Mr, Pomeroy,] for whom I have the 
greatest respect; and I am not at all displeased 
that he puts the question. FT will tell him why 
it was necessary to announce it in the public 
laws of the land, and possibly put it into the 
Constitution of the United States. It will be 
recollected that although this was prior to the 
fourteenth amendment, it was subsequent to 
the thirteenth amendment. What was the thir- 
teenth amendment? The thirteenth amend- 
ment is the great anti-slavery amendment. 
The thirteenth amendment declares that here- 
after slavery in this country shall not exist. 
What was the effect of that? The effect of 
that was to bring to their feet four million 
slaves., What was the effect of that on them? 
Did it’ make them citizens, or did it make 
them subjects? Were they freedmen, as it 
was contended, or were they freemen? It was 
said by a great party in this country, and by 
many very eminent men on the floor of the 
Senate, that they were simply freedmen; that 
they were not freemen; that they were not 
citizens in any sense. 

They were left in a subordiate condition. 
Many men for whom I entertain the pro- 
foundest respect, evidently so believed, cer- 
tainlyso argued. Hence the necessity of some 
declaration on this subject; not the necessity 
for a declaration in the act of 1866, that those 
who had been citizens at the organization of 
the Government of the United States in any of 
the States were not citizens of the United 
States; but here was an exceptional case ; here 
was a case where a class of persons who had 
been ignored by the Constitution of the United 
States and left without the privileges of citi- 
zeuship, had now been brought into the great 
family of citizenship in the States. Now, sir, 
T think you will see why it became necessary 
thata declaration should be made broad enough 
to cover this new class of citizens asit was con- 
tended. And hence it will be seen that the 
old doctrine that all born within the United 
States were necessarily, by that birth, citizens, 
did not apply to these people simply because 
they were in a state of disability. They were 
disabled; but now by the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution this disability having 
been removed, it only remained that we should 
declare the effect of the removal of the disabil- 
ity; and itis entirely in harmony with the gen- 
eral doctrine because they were born in the 
limits and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. : 

Mr. President, I think, then, it may be 
assumed to be a well-settled principle of 
American law that every person born within 
its limits and subject to its jurisdiction is 
necessarily a citizen of the United States. 
That applies, of course, as wellto naturalized 
citizens. If it were notso, see what an extraor- 
dinary state of things must have existed at the 
adoption of the Constitution. On the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
according to the argument to which I have 
adverted, the effect would be this: that the 
citizens belonging to the States who organized 
this Government were not citizens of the 
United States; but that the foreigner, the 
alien who came here and who was naturalized 
by the Government of the United States, 
would be the only citizen of the United States; 
all the rest would be only citizens of States. 
That could not be so; nobody ever under- 
stood it to be so ; and it is most extraordinary 
to me, with this history of opinion and facts 
before us, that anyhody should bave conceived 
the idea that an amendment to the Constitu- 
lion announcing general United States citizen- 
ship and State citizenship could be regarded as 


+ 
a substantive power in the Constitution giving 
authority of legislation. 

If I am right, Mr. President, you will see 
that tbe sources of power, so far as they relate 
to these two amendments and to these two 
particulars, are no such sources at all; that 
the civil rights bill was conceived in a different 
principle altogether; that it rests upon the 
general proposition of citizenship recognized 
in the beginning, inherent in the nature of 
things that inheres in our institutions ; and 
that it was suggested by an occasion, by the 
thirteenth amendment, which made it neces- 
sary because a new class of people had come 
into our jurisdiction. It having thus become 
our duty to protect this new class, then it 
became not only necessary to announce this 
principle as covering them, but it became 
necessary to proceed to enact that this new 
relation of this new class of citizens should be 
recognized, and that their rights should be 
protected. 

The next question which we are to examine 
in this connection, and the only remaining one, 
is whether, if there is no inherent force or 
energy or legislative authority in these declara- 
tions, there is anything else in either of these 
amendments which justifies the consideration 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Let us look at the thirteenth amendment. 
What isthat? That isa mere negation, a grand 
one, Í admit; but as a proposition it is simply 
a negation. It affirms nothing; it declares 
that hereafter slavery shall not exist. That is 
enough; that makesall free. Butitis not even 
an affirmation of freedom except by implica- 
tion, and there it ends. .To be sure there is 
the customary provision that Congress shall 
have power to enforce it. Power to enforce 
what? ‘To enforce the fact that slavery shall 
notexist. I can conceive how Congress might 
be called upon to do it, but as it stands it is a 
grand negation in the great national charter, 
that hereafter slavery shall not exist. Now, 
of course, from that simple fact my honorable 
friend from Massachusetts will hardly say that 
he can proceed to legislate for ‘‘ accommoda- 
tions’? in a church in the State of Maine. 
‘That is where you are coming to, and there is 
where you must come. You must draw that 
mo from that provision or this proposition 

ails. 

Nowlet us look to the fourteenth amendment 
and see what there is there. 

Mr. SUMNER. May I interrupt my friend 
just there ? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNER. There is no pretension to 
legislate in regard to the accommodations of 
the church in the State of Maine. There is 
only this pretension: that an original preten- 
sion of slavery shall not be recognized in the 
State of Maine. By the amendment of the 
Constitution, slavery is abolished; but that 
abolition is not complete until all those ori- 
ginal pretensions on which it was founded are 
abolished also, and the pending measure is 
simply to carry out and to enforce that consti- 
tutional abolition of slavery. Now, if a church 
in the State of Maine chooses to act on the 
original pretension of slavery, that is, the pre- 
tension of color; that on account of color one 
man js inferior and may be subject to a dis- 
crimination which another man may not be 
subject to; then I say Congress should inter 
fere, and it is fully empowered to interfere by 
the constitutional amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. There is no 
misunderstanding the doctrines of my honor- 
able friend, he enforces them so eloquently 
and so cogently. I could not mistake on the 
present or any other occasion what he intends ; 
bat Í think that before I conclude, when L 
come to that part of the case, I will show that 


what he proposes to do is not precisely what 


might have been inferred to be necessary: when. 
the thirteenth amendment was passed, simply. 
freeing men in order to give them those rights 
and those privileges which are common to the 
citizens of the United States. 

Now let us turn to the fourteenth amend- 
ment and see whether in its specific provisions 
it justifies legislation to the extent claimed. 
After making the declaration in regard to 
general citizenship, the provision continues: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

That is one proposition. Let us look at 
that. ‘No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States.’? 
Is that new in the Constitution of the United 
States? Is that greater, if indeed it were a 
substantive power, than the provision of the 
second section of the fourth article of the 
original Constitution, that the citizens of each 
State ‘shall be entitled to all privileges aud 
immunities of citizens in the several States ?"’ 
Are they not at least equivalents? The one 
I have just referred to from the fourth arti- 
cle of the Constitution is affirmative, and it 
declares that every citizen of a State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. Now, what 
does this declare? This declares that no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. Thatis its equiv- 
alent at best in a negative form, and no more 
and no less. But that does not touch the 
question involved in the amendment. 

What is the next proposition? 

“Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without duo process of law.”* 

Those are the ordinary privileges of citizen- 
ship which were ingrafted upon the Constitu- 


tion in the provision already referred to, and 
have been recognized ever since the Constitu- 
tion had an existence. Whatis the next? 

“Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

Now, the question arises, from either of these 
propositions does the authority which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts invoked here attach? 
I submit that in no proper sense can the four- 
teenth amendment be regarded as a substan- 
tive grant of power. It isin terms, in essence 
and effect, a prohibition to the States. Can it 
be conceived that a simple interdiction to the 
exercise of State authority can properly be re- 
garded asan affirmation of a substantive power 
to the General Government? The occasion of 
the fourteenth amendment discloses its object 
and intent. The thirteenth amendment had 
just been adopted, inhibiting slavery, but leav: 
ing the freedmen in the power of the State. 
Hence the necessity of the prohibition to the 
States. Thus the people of the United States 
took a power from the States, but it by no 
means follows that they thereby conferred a 
power upon the Government of the United 
States. The exigencies did not require it, it 
is submitted; nor is such inference justified by 
any fair interpretation. 2 

Let us recur to this statement: “No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citi 
zens of the United States.” What are the 
privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the United States? I am not inquiring now 
what are the righis of persons in the States, 
but what are the privileges and immunities 
referred to in the Constitution of the United 
States? Famibarly, they are these: they are 
the privileges of one citizen to enter another 
State; to make contracts, to sell, hold, aud 
convey property, to inherit propery, and to 
be protected in person and in property. Per- 
haps the general privileges of citizens of all 


the States were never better expressed, never 
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more concisely or authoritatively stated than 
in the civil rights bill to which 1 have adverted, 
and I will read from it as an apt statement of 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the United States. It declares that— 

“All citizens, without regard to race or color, 
shall have the sameright in every State and Terri- 
tory in the United States.” 

The same right to do what? Not the same 
‘accommodation, facilities, advantages, and 
privileges,” in the language of the amend- 
ment, in the common schools, the churches, 
in the benevolent institutions, in the theaters 
and places of amusement; not that, but ‘the 
same rightto make and enforce contracts; to 
sue, to be parties, and give evidence, to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property; and to full and 
equal benefit of all laws and proceedings for 
the security of person and property.” 

Here is defined what is meant by the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States and of the several States; but I will 


show you in a moment that that is a very dif- | 


ferent thing from what the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts contemplates. These were 
the great and ample privileges and immunities 
secured by the Constitution of the United States 
to all the citizens of each State in the several 
States. If you will turn to the Articles of 
Confederation, you will find the same idea of 
the privileges and immunities of citizenship: 

“The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the 
different States of the Union, the free inhabitants 
of each of these States, (paupers, vagabonds, and 
fugitives from justice excepted,) shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of free citizens in the 
several States; and the people of each State shall 
have free ingress and regress to and from any other 
State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of 
trade and commerce, subject to the same duties,” &, 

So, when this phrase “ privileges and immun- 
ities of the citizens of the United States’? is 
used it should be understood that it does 
not mean all the rights that belong to man; it 
means only those common privileges which 
one community accords to another in civilized 
life. It is not the fall extent of citizenship, 
or the rights and privileges of citizenship in a 
particular State, by any means; and that is 
the distinction. 

My honorable friend from Massachusetts 
says that he does not design anything more 
than what he understands to be precisely 
necessary to make freedmen freemen. I un- 
derstand his great purpose. His great purpose 
is to see that the Congress of the United States 
shall spread its power over all the States, to 
the end that whatever any man, in whatever 
capacity, or under any circumstances, has a 
right to have in the State. in the family, in his 
social or domestic relations, shall belong to 
the colored man. Well, sir, I am not quar- 
reling with himabont that. That may be well. 
That is at least, benevolent. I hope to see the 
time when that will come to pass. 

But that is not the question we are talking 
about here, It is not a question of the rights 
and privileges, social, civil, or domestic, which 
the colored man ought to have beyond what 
he has got. IJ take no issue with the Senator 
on that proposition. The colored citizen of 
the United States possesses under the Consti- 
tution the same privileges and immunities of 
other citizens, and by the fourteenth amend- 
ment no State can make any law to abridge, 
deny, or deprive him of these rights. What- 
ever bslongs to the citizen belongs alike to 
him. I do not say that he ought not to be 
equal before the law and everywhere, socially, 


politically, and civilly, in all the States. Ij 


deny him nothing. Ido not mean to say that 
he ought not to have ‘accommodation’ in 
hotels, and into the churches and the schools, 
and the theaters and places of amusement, as 
my honorable friend contends, That is not 
the question for us to consider. That touches 


cy 


rights of a strictly domiciliary character, and 
so not in our province. My position is not 
that these ‘‘accommodations,”’ &c., may not 
be enforced by Congress on_ behalf of colored 
citizens only, but on behalf of any citizen 
whatever, and that in this respect, at least, 
there is no distinction of race or color, or of 
citizenship, but that the exercise of this power 
on the part of Congress would be a palpable 
invasion of the rights of the people of the 
States in their ourely domestic relations. That 
is a question with the people of the Uvited 
States, and not with us. This Constitution 
has given us no such authority and no such 
power. That might be well; it would be well; 
and the great day may come when we shall 
be so imbued with the principles of justice 
and equality and humanity and Christianity 
that we shall embrace everybody in frater- 
nal relations, without regard to distinction or 
color; when the partition walls of society and 
denominations will be thrown down, and we 
shall all be of one creed, one faith, one bap- 
tism, and so welcome all to our bosoms, to our 
firesides, and all that. I hope these things 
will be. But that is not a question for the 
Congress ofthe United States. ‘That lies in a 
province outside of ours. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal of con- 
fusion of ideas growing out of that misconcep- 
tion of the distinction between the privileges 
of citzenship and the rights of man. The 
rights of citizenship are one thing, and they 
are exceptional to some extent. The rights 
of man are quite another, and the rights of 
the latter are above the other, as high as the 
heavens are above the earth. When you come 
to talk about the rights of citizenship, you 
talk about a privilege merely. Why, sir, to 
come back to first principles, what was a citi- 
zen in the olden time? He was not the 
highest style of a man, nor was his privileges 
the highest type of rights among men. e 
was a man who was supposed to livein a city, 
having a certain franchise to do certain things. 
He was privileged to do certain things, but he 
was not a power in the State always; not always 
did he have the right of suffrage even. This 
I suggest in passing as proper to illustrate the 
limitations which the law sets always upon 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen. 

Very little, sir; very little comparatively of 
the rights of man are expressed in the term 
`t privileges and immunities of citizenship.” 
Outside of all these is a domain which in- 
cludes the great body of the rights of man as 
man, which includes his domiciliary rights, 
sometimes known as home-bred rights, that are 
personal to him, that are local and are essen- 
tially the issues out of which spring our civil- 
ization, and on which is founded that structure 
of self-government of the States. 
Senator from Massachusetts proposes, by a 
forced construction of the Constitution, to 
invade all that. And he proposes to attain 
his object through the intervention of the 
General Government, irrespective of the con- 
sideration to which I have adverted. 

I am told, in the language of this bill, that 
you seek impartial enjoyment of accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities, privileges. Where 
do you seek that? Where do you demand that 
for all the citizens? Let us see where. In 
the case of ‘common’ carriers.” I have not 
the slightest objection that this provision should 


i be applied to common carriers upon the na- 


tional highways. That is proper. We have 
aright to do that. But, next, all are to have 
‘accommodation and facility,” &c., in the 
inns. Whatinns? Inns that are conducted 
by private corporations or individuals simply, 
and the honorable Senator says that is not 
regulating anything; that is only declaring a 
fact. And when you begin to regulate a State 
institution or private corporation, then you 
come within the priuciple so well laid down 


Now, the | 


by the honorable Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. FreLixcuvysen] in his most admirable 
speech the other day, Canit be said thata law 
of Congress requiring and enforcing ‘‘accom- 
modation, facility, advantage, privilege,” in a 
purely State institution or corporation, whether 
religious or charitable, for amusement or en- 
tertainment, is not an attempt to regulate such 
institutions? Who will deny that? 

But further, in a more obvious sense still, 
the same ‘‘accommodations’’ are to be ex- 
tended to all in ‘‘ theaters.” But what is a 
theater? A placeofamusement. Maya man 
be said to be denied a natural right who is 
denied admission there? And may a citizen 
be said to be denied a privilege and immanity 
of a citizen of the United States who should 
be abridged in the slightest to full aecommo- 
dations and facilities therein? Is it an inci- 
dent, a badge of slavery, Mr. President, if 
you cannot show that you have got.a free 
ticket under the authority of the United 
States to a theater? That is the implication 
from this argument. The Government of the 
United States must, at the bidding of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, in the mistaken 
interests of the colored citizen, legislate to the 
end that a citizen of the United States shall 
have the authority of the United States to 
open the doors of the theater, owned by a 
private corporation of a State; and that, we 
are told, is necessary in order to perfect the 
freedom of the former slaves ! 

Well, a little further on, ‘‘all places of pub- 
lic amusement.” Just think of that! “Al 
places of public amusement!’’ All places of 
public amusement, with this qualification, [ 
believe, ‘‘that are recognized by the law.” 
This would improve the morality of the prop- 
osition somewhat, doubtless. Bat the right 
would still extend to a class and style of 
amusements which should shame a citizen of 
the United States to be thought to desire to be 
privileged so. All these places areto be opened 
by authority of the United States by the hon- 
orable Senator’s amendment, in order to vindi- 
cate the rights of the former slave to his proper 
freedom! How many shameless shams in the 
way of amusements and questionable shows, 
under the law license of the States, are here 
to be made reputable by the presence of the 
authority of the United States! All this is 
required, else the Constitution of the United 
States is violated! And the spirit of liberty 
and the rights of citizenship, the rights of 
humanity and equality betore the law, are all 
gone if ‘‘accommodations”’ in these institu- 
tions of the States are not grauted to all men 
by the authority of the United States. It may 
be so; but I have not been accustomed to 
think so. 

Next: 

“Trustees, com missioners, superintendents, teach- 
ers, and all other officers of common sehools.” 

Sir, is it a right of the Government of the 
United States to take the direction of the 
education of the people? I know there is a 
provision in the Constitution that Congress 
may do something for the progress of science 
and the useful arts; but how? By way of 
securing to authors and inventors certain rights 
therein. But can they promote science or 
education by taking the direction of the com- 
mon schools of the States? That is the prop- 
osition. Thatisinvading a province, I repeat, 
which lies outside of the domain of this Gov- 
ernment. That is invading a province which 
is within that domain which is provided for in 
the Constitution of the United States, when it 
says that the powers not herein delegated are 
reserved to the people or to the States. That 
is a province which you cannot invade. 

Mr. President, a great deal of the miscon- 
ception which arises here and elsewhere comes 
from the fact that we forget, overlook entirely 
the different province of the States and of the 
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United States. We seem to forget that the 
Government of the United States acts with 
strictly derived powers. It is not difficult for 
any gentleman who wishes to know what his 
duty is and to do it, to find it here, [holding 
up the Constitution] If he does not find it 
written there he has no duty in the case; and 
if he means to be a patriot and make no mis- 
takes about his duty, he should not be anxious 
to draw forced conclusions against this Con- 
stitution. What is not written here is reserved 
to the people of the United States. This 
Government of ours is dual in. its character, 
national and State. The national is derived ; 
it has no more power than is expressly given 
and what results from obvious implication. 
The rest is with the people. 

Now, sir, if there be any question about 
the propriety of what is attempted here, if it 
is clear that the province which is attempted 
to be opened here by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetis does not belong to us, then it goes to 
the people and to the States, and that is where 
it belongs. 

My honorable friend says he does not pro- 
pose to open the churches. Let us sec how 
that is. The language of his amendment con- 
tinues, “trustees or officers of church organ- 
jzations.”? What of them? All citizens of 
the United States are to have ‘‘accommoda- 
tions” there. What is “accommodation,” 
“facility, ? ‘ advantage,” ‘privilege’? in a 
church? A church is strictly a State corpor- 
ation, if it be a corporation, as is usually 
the case, and it is a private corporation. 
“Congress shall make no law prohibiting a 
free exercise of religion” says the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Senator pro- 
poses to invade the church; for what purpose? 
‘That it may be opened unto him who is seeking 
with devout spirit, that he may find the price- 
less treasure, or for mere accommodation, for 
facility, for advantage, for privilege? Is it to 
be opened as an idle curiosity that some one 
may go in where he is not bidden to go, when 
he is not drawn by sympathy or the spirit of 
devotion with those who worship there? 

It is true thereare many things which a cit- 
izen of the United States may do in the States. 
He may trade in the States; he may carry on 
commerce in the States under the power to 
regulate commerce, but how far? He may be 
licensed to navigate the waters of the States, 
but where is the limit? It has a limit, and 
that limit is where thenatural highway ceases. 
When the river he navigates ceases to be 
among the States, then the authority to go 
there ceases, and inside of that authority is 
an authority of the State over the jurisdiction 
of trade and commerce, which this Govern- 
ment has not the power to invade. There is 
a foreign commerce and there is a commerce 
among the States, the regulation, of which be- 
longs exclusively to the United States; but 
there is a domestic commerce as well; a com- 
merce within the State that belongs tothe State, 
and is exclusively in the State, and constitutes 
a province over which the United States has 
no control. That has been settled repeatedly, 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. , 

Now, Mr. President, one word more and I 
have done. I hold that in reference to all 
rights with regard to the matters of education, 
worship, amusement, recreation, entertain- 
ment, all of which enter so essentially into the 
private life of the people, into the personal 
rights of the people, they all belong exclu- 
sively to the State, of which the Government 
of the United States has no right to take cogni- 
zance. I maintain that the bill of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts clearly and manifestly 
undertakes to regulate these personal, social, 
religious, domiciliary rights of the people of 
the States; that it is without warrant in the 
Constitution; thatit is in derogation of the 


great fundamental principle of our system, 
that is, the supremacy of the General Gov- 
ernment within its sphere, the independence 
of the States, and the reserved rights of the 
people. 


American Ship-building. 
SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE HALE, 


OF MAINE, 
In tHe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 15 and 22, 1872. 

The Mouse having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 878) to relieve American-built steamers 
and vessels from import duties laid upon materials 
and articles entering into their construction, repair, 
and use— ; 

Mr. HALE said: 
Mr. Speaker: Before addressing the House, 
I ask the Clerk to read the bill upon which 1 
am to speak. It is the same as the one‘intro- 
duced by me last March, and then referred at 
my request to the Committee on Commerce, 
and was again introduced by me on Monday 
last, when I moved the previous question. 
The Clerk read the bill, which is as follows: 

A bill to relieve American-built steamers and ves- 

sels from import duties laid upon materials and 

articles entering into their construction, repair, 

and use. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House, of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That. all import duties hereafter collected 
on materials entering into the construction of ves- 
sels and steamers buitt in the United States shall be 
returned to the builders thereof, under regulations 
to be established for such purpose by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and all articles of foreign 
product needed for subsistence on American vessels 
and steamers engaged in foreign trade, or in the use 
or repair of American vessels and steamers, may be 
withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty. 


Mr. HALE. The measure introduced by 
me, and on which I seek a direct vote of this 
House, is very important, and at first blush 
complaint might be made because I have 
brought it here on the call of the States with- 
out submitting it to the investigation of a com- 
mittee. Several reasons have moved me. 

First, the importance of the subject. During 
the last ten years we have legislated for almost 
every industrial interest inthe country. Ameri- 
can commerce and American ship-building 
alone have received no help at the hands of 
Congress; yet in magnitude they exceed any 
other. ‘The employment given in the building 
of ships and the money earned in the sailing 
of our own ships put the subject, so far as 
magnitude goes, in the first rank. 

Secondly, the decline and prosiration of this 
interest is undisputed. We have but little left 
of the carrying trade of the world, which, 
twelve years ago, we bid fair to monopolize. 
Our ship-yards are silent. The earnings of 
American vessels engaged in foreign trade in 
1869 were $37,848,303 less than in 1861, and 
the decrease in the last three years has been 
yet more alarming. Jn 1860 there were em- 
ployed in ship-building in the various ship- 
yards in this country about thirty thousand 
mechanics. These men had spent years in 
learning their trade, and had learned it well, 
and were proud of it and of the work of 
their hands. Thousands of them have been 


obliged to turn their attention to branches: 


of industry new to them, and to seek em- 
ployment in other vocations. The transient 
stimulus which certain kinds of building re- 
ceived during the years of the war, through 
the building of ships for the Government 
directly, or to take the place of those that had 
been sold to the Government, has long since 
ceased to be felt. I turn to the figures upon 
this subject, not only to show how a, falling 
interest was for the moment sustained by this 
unnatural source of supply, but to show how 
inevitably the Government turned to our Amer- 
ican ship-builders at work in private yards, in 


its hour of peril by sea as well as by land, 
and how promptly and well that appeal was 
answered. What I am about to quote. also 
shows the dependence of the Government upon 
the merchant marine for its seamen, The chief 
of tonnage in the Treasury Department, in his 
official report made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and by him transmitted to Congress, 
one year ago, makes the following statements: 


* During the war of the rebellion the value of ves- 
sels built in the navy-yards was $12,756,606, and in 
private, establishments $30,461,755, or seventy per 
cent, of the ship-building was done in private eg- 
tablishments. Two marine engines only were built 
in the navy-yards, (both of which were built at the 
Washington navy-yard) whereas there were 175 built 
outside. It also appears that eighty-four and ahalf 
per cent, of the entire work of building vessels and 
engines for the Navy Department was done at pri- 
vate establishments. In add}ffon to the vessels thus 
supplied to the Navy Depértifent, 343 were cither 
built for or purchased by the War Department, (all 
built at private establish ments,) whose total tonnage 
was 100,583 tons, and aggregate value was $9,397,125; 
beside, 2,503 vessels were chartered as Government 
transports, The tonnage of the United States Navy 
in 1865, built in the navy-yards before or during the 


| war, amounted to 280,517 tons, whereas the total 


force added from the merchant marine during the 
war amounted to 1,175,182 tons, or four hundred and 
nineteen per cent. of the entire marine force built 
by the Government. Tho value of work done for 
the Navy during the late war in the building of ves- 
sels and marine engines amounted to $64,317,778, of 
which eighty per cent. was done at private estab- 
lishments. Beside, all the vessels built by the War 
Department during the war were built at private 
establishments.” 
The Secretary’s report adds further: 


“ But tho Government is no less dependent upon 
the merchant marine for seamen than for ships. In 
1861 the forces of the Navy embraced but 7,600 men 
to meet the necessities of the war, which number 
had increased to 51,500 in 1865. Beside which, thero 
were employed by the. War Department 24,000 sea- 
men upon transports, making the total marine forces 
75,500 men, or about ten times the force employed 
in 1861. It seems to be impossible for the Govern- 
ment, under an economical administration of the 
Navy Department, to maintain in time of peace the 
skilled labor, the requisite machinery, or the ships 
necessary to mect the possible exigencies of war. 
The education of constant labor is necessary in order 
to maintain in‘kny country a large forco of mechanics 
skilled in the manufacture of ships and marine en- 
gines, and this can be accomplished only through 
the ordinary demands of a prosperous merchant 
marine. The naval architects and mechanics em- 
ployed in our navy-yards have acquired their prac- 
tical education at private establishments.” 

Thirdly, the consideration of the subject: is 
not new to men’s minds. The American ship- 
builder has not been so obtrusive in his com- 
plaints, and has not besieged Congress after the 
fashion of certain ‘suffering interests,” that 
have clamored for more protection whenever 
the discussion of a tariff bill has come up in 
Congress. He has been a modest “sufferer,” 
when compared with the iron and coal-men of 
Pennsylvania, the copper and salt-men of 
Michigan, the broken-down Onondaga salt- 
men, the proprietors of the Bessemer-steel 
patent, or the manufacturers of Massachusetts 
and Connegticut. All these industries, taking 
advantage of the anti- British sentiment which 
was so general and so strong during the late 
war, have been upheld and protected by legis- 
lation, while my friend and constituent, the 
Maine wooden-ship builder, has been told 
to mind his own business, and make it profit- 
able if he could, and has seen his trade 
die out under this frdwn of the Government. 
Stil], the ruin brought upon this great inter- 
est has very largely attracted public attention, 
and there are few men who have their coun- 
try’s prosperity at heart who have not given 
thought to the subject. The press of the 
country has discussed it. Tanumerable essays 
and pamphlets have been published, some of 
which have, I suppose, been read. Members 
of Congress. have interested themselves in 
the matter. It has been a subject of discus 
sion on this floor at every session for the 
last six years. During the whole of the 
Forty-First Congress there was a special com- 
mittee upon the ‘decline of our navigation 
interests,” at the head of which was my col- 
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league, [Mr. Lyxcu, ] who gave much valuable 
time to its duties, and who in a very able 
report and in able speeches upon this floor, 
enforced the merits.of a bill for relief which 
he reported from the committee, and which 
ought to have passed this House, but did not. 
The President sent a special message to the 
last Congress calling for favorable action, 
showing that he had studied the subject, and 
saw the necessity for relief. I may assume, 
then, that the country demands some legisla- 
tion. 

Fourthly, the bill I have mtroduced is brief 
and simple in its provisions. It provides for 
arebate of all duties on materials entering 
into the construction, repair, and use of Amer- 
jean-built tr oo wood, composite, 
or iron, and that.al „atores needed in their use 
may be taken frown’ bonded warehouses free 
of duty. It presents a simple question, upon 
which I think nearly every member of this 
House must have an opinion formed. I be- 
lieve the remedy proposed will be to a great 
degree effectual. It is comprehensive, apply- 
ing to all kinds of vessels. My own constit- 
uents are more immediately interested in 
wooden-ship building. Before the war we 
built for the whole world, and the world has 
yet need for us, There are regions of open- 
ing commerce in the far East where just such 
ships as were formerly built at Robbinston, 
Millbridge, Ellsworth, Bucksport, Belfast, Cam- 
den, Rockland, Searsport, Stockton, and other 
towns, in the district which L have the honor 
to represent on this floor, are needed. We 
have the yards all in readiness; we have a 
body of men whose cunning and ingenuity 
are unequaled; we have the material at our 
own door, and can transport itat a cost which 
will not cripple our enterprise; but we are 
paying duties that bow us down and paralyze 
us in the competition with British and provin- 
cial mechanics. A single town ip New Bruns- 
wick built more than thirty new vessels in 
1871. I could have matched that in Maine 
twelve years ago, but not to-day in the whole 
State. We cannotstand the competition under 
the heavy tariff duties that we pay. A gen- 
tleman from Belfast, writing from St. John, 
New Brunswick, less than a year ago, says: 

“Since I have been here I have looked about 
some, especially at the ship-yards. I find there are 
about twenty vessels now building here. About 
half are double-decked, and several (seven I think) 
above one thousand tons. g 

"The English Government looks after the interest 
of its shipping. A vessel of the Mendez size, (say 
five hundred and fifty-six tons,) will cost here about 
twenty-one or twenty-two thousand dollars at most, 
all ready for sea, and gets aratein the English Lloyds 
of eight years, the same as we get in the French or 
American Lloyds for the Mendez. The vessel built 
here is, nearly every piece in her, of spruce, from 
keel to truck, and not one third the weight of iron 
we put in, treenailed with spruce limbs, and coal- 
tarred all over; while we, in the Mendez, have hack- 
matack and hard pine, locust treemmails, and cost 
about thirty-eight thousand dollars. They get just 
as much freight as we do. We could build such 
vessels as they build, with their opportunities, for 
less than they do. 

“ Everything that they put into a vessel in build- 
ing, or on board in sailing, is duty free. I paid seven 
and a quarter cents for chains; they offer them to 
me here for three cents, and almost everything in 
the same proportion. It is no use for us to build 
vessels to compete against such fearful odds.” 

Give us the relief asked for in this bill and 
we can live. Practical and sensible men tes- 
tified to this before the special committee three 
years ago, and things are now in many regards 
more favorable than then. The difference in 
the purchasing power of our money is not so 
great as then. We can get labor cheaper, and 
four days of our labor are nearly or quite as 
good as six days of the foreign laborer. Our 
ingenuity is greater, our natural facilities are 
greater, but we must have the load which 
the present tariff imposes lifted, or we cannot 
breathe, much less work to advantage. 

So much for wooden vessels; and the day has 
not yet come when the white sail is to be ban- 


i eleven of them three weeks. 


ished from thesea. No doubtiron has loomed 
up in the last fifteen years, but we have listened 
too acquiescently to the talk of the British 
iron-ship builder that the day of wooden ships 
is atan end. I recognize the advantage of 
the iron ship in short voyages, where regu- 
larity of transit can be maintained, and for 
many of the great products of the earth; but 
wood is to yet assert itself as no mean rival of 


its weightier competitor, and for certain voy- } 


ages and cargoes iron can never compete with 
it. The wooden sailing vessel offsets its free 
motive-power, the winds of the heavens, against 
the greater speed and regularity and longer 
life attained by the iron steamer, or indeed 
the wooden steam-vessel. And the compari- 
son is not so entirely in favor of one side as 
many gentlemen may suppose. I have lately 
heard of a passage made by a wooden sailing 
vessel owned by a gentleman largely interested 
in navigation, and living in my own district, 
from the upper part of Chili, on the Pacific, 
to Falmouth, England, in seventy-two days. 
I do not think steam and iron could very much 
improve on that. 

Iron ships are to-day favorites with com- 
mercial men undoubtedly, but they have their 
weaknesses and demerits. Thecost of machin- 
ery and fuel is great. They will not stand 
the storm like wood. Mr. Wetmore told the 
special committee in 1869 that two or three 
iron vessels were wrecked off Newfoundland 
to one wooden vessel. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooxs], stated on this floor 
a few days since that in the East, where he bas 
lately traveled, the fine symmetrical fast-sailing 
wooden vessels that we have always built here 
were constantly needed. I hope to live to see 
the day when both wood and iron will have 
their fitting place in importance upon the seas 
of the world, and I certainly do not expect that 
that established fitness will exclude either 
wood or iron. 

But the bill which Iam speaking for is equally 
helpful to theiron and the wooden ship builder ; 
and who can doubt that we should build for 
the world of both materials? The abolition of 
duties would give us cheap iron from abroad, 
and would compel the American iron manu- 
facturer to sell his product at such reasonable 
price as would put it in fair competition with 
the foreign article. It is, I believe, consider- 
ably better material than the iron brought from 
England, and this difference would always give 
it the preference, at a fairly-increased price, 
with the American builder. With this fair field 
opened, I should look with interest to the 
experiment of constructing iron ships that in 
excellence and cheapness would vie with those 
built to-day upon the Clyde. Our enterprise 
would, admittedly, start under disadvantages. 
The British builder has the field; he has his 
skilled and practiced mechanic; he has the 
power of doing a thing for the least money, 
which comes from long practice in the best 
and shortest way of doing that thing. But for 
the thirty years preceding 1860 we constantly 
beat him in the building of wooden ships—a 
trade that he had followed for centuries. Our 
ships looked better, sailed faster, and carried 
better cargoes. We can to-day set the same 
God-given faculty at work on iron vessels. 
Mr. Stimmers, an experienced man in build- 
ing both iron and wooden vessels, says that 
when the change comes the old wooden-ship 
builders will be found building the iron ships. 
The iron ships needed in our war were built 
in our own yards by‘our own mechanics. A 
Green Point ship-builder tried hiring British 
workmen from the British yards, and kept 
I never knew 
anybody else who tried the experiment. In- 
deed, I am by no means a skeptic as to the 


State of Maine building iron vessels with profit. ! 


We brought pine and oak from the far South 
up to 1860, and with them laid the keels and 


constructed the finest ships in the world in our 
own yards, and the men who did it are to-day 
alive, with the same ready brain and willing 
hand that they worked with twelve years ago, 
But if we cannot build there of iron, you can 
do itin New York and New Jersey and Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania and Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and in every port on our western lakes 
and upon the great rivers of the West. 

Now, my friend from New York, (Mr. Cox,] 
who is a pure and undefiled free-trader, wants 
to amend my bill so that foreign-built vessels 
may be bought by our own citizens and brought 
here and put under our flag, receiving Ameri- 
can registers. He isa little inclined to com- 
plain that as a Democrat, and representing 
his party, he alone should be credited with an 
honest effort to revive American commerce, 
and he sometimes bemoans the condition of 
the American ship-builder on the coast of my 
ownState. Thatship-builder may well distrust 
the advocacy of the gentleman from New York, 
or the sympathy of any party whom he repre- 
sents. For with the adoption of the amend- 
ment by him proposed I should bid good-by, 
for many years certainly, to the hope of seeing 
our ship-building again prosperous. And that 
is what the country now needs, a large increase 
of our American-built, commercial marine, 
with the corresponding stimulus given to all 
branches of mechanical industry which are 
allied to commercial enterprise. The advo- 
cates of free ships would destroy all hope of 
this. The refuse ships from abroad would be 
sold cheap. Every sale there would stimulate 
the work in their yards, and the American 
ship-builder would never see the day when he 
could afford to start inthe competition with his 
rival, whose machinery, material, and labor are 
already in prosperous operation. 

Beside, we run counter to the experience 
of other nations in selecting such a time as 
the present to throw open our doors to foreign- 
built vessels. Great Britain, which is set 
before us as an example of the prosperity 
which comes from free tradein ships, jealously 
guarded her navigation interests, until, by long 
years of protection, she had so stimulated and 
fostered them that she could afford to compete 
with the world in ship-building, but she never 
took a time to do this when war had deranged 
her industries and her empire on the seas had 
been encroached upon by rivals who had grown 
rich in the peace that permitted them to fur- 
nish safe transportation to the products of the 
world. Whoever will study the commercial 
history of England, the origin and continuance 
of her navigation laws, will see this plainly. 

Then, again, war set us back deplorably in 
our commerce, and war may reéstablish us. 
In case of hostilities breaking out in Europe, 
(a contingency not improbable in the light of 
all teachingsof the past, in which Great Brit- 
ain might be involved,) the bulk of her com- 
mercial marine would be shifted, under nominal 
sales, to relatives, partners, and agents living 
here, aud the spectacle be presented of that 
nation engaged in war with some other mari- 
time Power, and yet doing the carrying trade 
of the globe, and receiving and spending the 
earnings of that trade, while we should be look- 
ing on in utter helplessness, with the power 
of repairing the injury which was inflicted 
upon us during our great effort to put down 
the rebellion by sea and land taken away from 
us by our own folly. 

Therefore I have declined to allow the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York, 
and have steadily refused to complicate the 
bill with any new features. ‘The proposi- 
tion involved in it is simple. If it carries, 
I believe relief willcome; if it fails, I want 
to know how it died, and that it has been 
killed directly. If it is referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in accordance 
with the motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
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chusetts, [Mr. Dawxs,] I want his committee 
to consider it on its merits, unincumbered by 
other propositions. But, if my premises are 
correct, there is no need for reference, and the 
House should come at once to a vote upon the 
passage of the bill. 


Removal of Political Disabilities. 


SPEECH OF HON. ELI SAULSBURY, 
OF DELAWARE, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
l January 30, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the bhil (H. 
R. No. 380) for the removal of legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the third section of the four- 


teenth articleof amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States — 


Mr. SAULSBURY said: 

Mr. Presipent: The question of amnesty is 
one that not only interests the persons affected 
by the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, but it is also 
a question in which the people of the whole 
South feel a very great and deep interest. I 
may, indeed, say that the people of the whole 
country have felt and have manifested, to some 
extent, an interest in the question of the re- 
moval of the disabilities of those who are now 
laboring under disabilities. 

I should have preferred that the bill now in 
charge of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Roserrson] bad contained no excep- 
tions. I believe that the time has arrived 
when not only the character of the Govern- 
ment but the very best interests of society in 
the southern States require that universal am- 
nesty should be extended to all who are now 
under disabilities. If I thought there was 
any prospect that an amendment of that char- 
acter would meet with favor from the Senate, 
I should move to strike out all the exceptions 
contained in the bill, and should insist that on 
this occasion we should extend universal am- 
nesty to all who are affected by the provisions 
of the fourteenth constitutional amendment. 
I have none of the fears of Senators who seem 
to suppose that it would be giving character to 
rebellion; none of the fears of Senators who 
have supposed thatit is not in keeping with the 
wish and desire of the American people; I 
have none of the fears anticipated by the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Morrow, ] 
who seemed to raise before the Senate and 
before the country— 


“ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,” 


as the result of universal amnesty. For one 
I would be glad to strike the fetters from every 
arm that is bound and once more lift into the 
sunlight of freedom every man who is now 
fettered by the provisions of the fourteenth 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. President, I regret that this bill has 
been made the oceasion for partisan political 
discussion ; it was not a question out of which 
naturally grew political argument; but the 
Senator from Indiana the other day—and I 
regret that he is not present in his seat—saw 
proper to make it an occasion for an attack 
upon the Democratic party, of which L am one 
of the humblest members on this floor—a party, 
however, to whose partiality 1 owe my seat in 
this Senate, and therefore I hope that I may 
be indulged while I for a moment show that 
there was no cause for the apprehensions in- 
dulged by the Senator. The honorable Sen- 
ator said on that occasion—I will read his 
words: 

“Mr. President, I am hoping that the Democratic 
party will not come into power during this genera- 
tion. I believe it would be the greatest national 
calamity that could happen. [believe that the best 
interests of this nation and of civilization upon this 
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continent are involved in the continued supremacy 
of the Republican party, at least for a number of 
years. 

I think that the Senator from Indiana and 
that other Senators may have just cause to 
fear that their own party may be displaced 
from power before long. When they hear the 
mutterings of discontent that are abroad in 
the land in reference to the civil service of 
this country; when they see that that discon- 
tent is taking shape and form, and that this 
Senate has been compelled, reluctantly I 
admit, to yield to that demand so far as to 
institute an investigation into the frauds and 
corruptions practiced in certain departments 
of this Government; when I take this into 
consideration, I can readily understand that 
the Senator from Indiana might have just 
ground to fear the displacement of his party 
from power; but assert that he had no ground 
to apprehend that any calamity would happen 
to this country or any portion of this country 
from the accessionof the Democratic party to 


power again in this nation. 


Why, sir, the Democratic party is the con- 
servator and defender of the rights and the 
liberties of the people; that has been its his- 
tory through all our career as a nation and as 
a people. Even in the Convention that formed 
the Constitution, before the Democratic party 
was organized, the sentiment and spirit of 
Democracy was there, and secured in the Con- 
stitution that was there framed the rights which 
were reserved to the people and to the States. 
In that Convention there were many men, 
patriotic and able men, who believed that it 
was necessary to confer great powers upon 
the General Government. They honestly be- 
lieved that it was necessary that the General 
Government should have more strength than 
was conceded or willing to be conceded by a 
great many members of that Convention. It 
was the Democratic sentiment in that Conven- 
tion that stood up in favor of the rights of the 
people and insisted that no greater power 
should be granted to the General Government 
than was absolutely necessary. I say it was 
to that spirit of Democracy in that Conven- 
tion, that maintained the rights of the people 
as against power, that we are indebted for a 
great share of the powers that have been 
reserved to the States and to the people. 

After the Constitution had been formed, 
when the interpretation of that instrument 
became necessary, it was the Democratic party 
that insisted upon a strict construction of that 
Constitution, that insisted that nothing should 
be taken by inference, but that the General 
Government should exercise only those powers 
which were expressly granted in the instru- 
ment, or which grew out of it asa necessity in 
order to carry out the powers expressly granted. 
Weall remember that many able men insisted, 
in the construction that should be given to the 
Constitution, that the General Government 
should have powers which were not expressly 
conferred; and I repeat that it is to the Dem- 
ocratic party that we owe what measure of 
power is reserved to the people and to the 
States in the construction that has been given 
to the instrument. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the Demo- 
cratic party, nothing in the great fundamental 
principles of the Democratic party and nothing 
in its history to justify the prediction tbat dire 
calamity will happen to the people of this 
country by its installation in power again. 
Sir, it was the Democratic party that devel- 
oped the resources of tbis country, that built 
up our commerce. Under the administration 
of the Democracy our commerce was expanded 
until it entered almost every port and every 
sea within the bounds of civilization. We all 
remember that in the days of General Jack- 
son, through his wise administration of the 


General Government, the ports upon. the Baltie 
were open to our commerce, and that all the 
materia! interests of this country have been ad- ~ 
vanced under Democratic auspices, The 
Democratic party also built up our: Navy so 
that in the war of 1812 it was enabled to cope 
with the boasted mistress of the seas, and the 
brave tars of America could walk their decks 
and feel that they were upon a navy equal to 
cope with any Power on earth. 

The Democracy took hold of the circulating 
medium of the country and gave to us a metallic 
currency, and there has not been a single in- 
terest in this whole land that has ever suffered 
by reason of Democratic administration. 

What right, then, I ask, was there to appre- 
hend any calamity from the restoration of this 
party to power? None as I conceive. If the 
honorable Senator had contrasted the history 
of the Democratic party with the history of 
his own party, I think he could have seen no 
just reason to apprehend that evil consequences 
would follow the restoration of the Democratie 
party to power; and he would have had no 
reason to suppose that’ the best interests of 
this country could only be secured by the 
longer continuance in power of the Republican 
party. 

Why, sir, what has the Republican party 
done since it came into power? Has it pro- 
moted the material interests of this country? 
Has the commerce of your country been im- 
proved? The commerce of your country is 
now carried on in foreign bottoms, and even 
the embassadors of this Government to for- 
eign Powers, and the agents of this Govern- 
ment to foreign countries must sail under for- 
eign flags. Your commerce is now carried on 
in British bottoms. There was a time under 
Democratic administration when we competed 
with England for the carrying trade of the 
world; but now we are dependent upon for- 
eign ships for the exportation of our own pro- 
ducts, as well as for our importations. That 
has occurred under Republican rule in this 
Government. 

Then, Mr. President, I ask you what has 
been the financial management of the affairs 
of this country? When the Republican party 
came into power we had a currency that 
was redeemable in gold and silver from one 
end of this land to the other. What now is 
the condition of affairs? There is searcely a 
child under ten years of age that has ever seen 
a piece of hard money, and the fact is that 
some of us of older years scarcely ever see a 
dollar in gold or silver. We have an irre- 
deemable paper currency, and that depreciated 
in its value. The national banking system has 
proved a curse to the country. It may answer 
for money centers; but in the rural sections 
of the country it is a total failure so far as the 
relief of the people is concerned. That system 
gives a preminm to men to engage in the 
banking business, and yet throughout the rural 
sections of the country where the capital of 
the banks is necessarily small, and where the 
deposits in these banks are necessarily limited, 
the national banking institutions afford no 
relief to the people at all. They can scarcely 
accommodate the demands of their directors 
and the sharcholders of the banks, aud those 
outside of the banks, the men who are not 
either shareholders or directors in the institu- 
tion, have to go into the public market and 
buy money for their accommodation at such 
prices as they.can command. That I have no 
doubt is true in many sections of the West, I 
know it istrue in my own State, and I believe 
it will be found to be true in almost every 
section of the country where the banks are 
limited in the amount of capital. In your 
cities and mouey centers, where there are large 
deposits and where the banks have large cap- 
itals, this may not be the case; but Lknow 
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that it is the case in the rural sections of this 
country, so that the banking interest of this 
country under Republican administration 
instead of proving a blessing, has proved a 
curse to the people. 

What is the character of your Navy to-day? 
Look at that arm of the publicservice. Why, 
sir, since the formation of this Government 
there has-been over eight hundred million 
dollars spent to promote the naval arm of the 
Government, and there has been more than 
one half of that amount expended since the 
Republican party came into power. More 
than four hundred million dollars have been 
expended to maintain the Navy of the country 
by Republican administrations, and yet to-day 
that Navy is not half as efficient as it was in 
1860. š 
President Grant has been at the head of 
national affairs for three years, and I might 
refer to the finance report to show that more 
than sixty million dollars have been expended 
for the support of the Navy in those three years, 
and yet what is its condition, as portrayed 
by the Secretary of the Navy himself? Dur- 
ing all the war of 1812, for four years, there 
were only about twenty-seven million dollars 
expended, and at that time our Navy was able 
to cope. with Great Britain in eonflicts upon 
the seas. Under. President Grant there have 
been $60,000,000 expended in. support of the 
naval arm of the Government, and now I will 
read what the Secretary of the Navy himself 
says in reference to its condition : 

“Of the one. hundred and seventy-nine ships 
remaining on the Navy list, twenty-nine are sail- 
ing ships, and the remainder side-wheel steamers, 
or sailing vessels with auxiliary screws; fifty-three 
of them, armed with six hundred and one guns, are in 


service, attached to the various fleets and stations 
as regular cruisers, dispatch boats, hospital, store, 


receiving, and practice ships; these, with the tugs 
and small vessels in use at the various navy-yards 
and stations, make the force in commission for all 
the purposes of naval service.” 

That is the present condition of your Navy; 
many of your ships unfit for use, and only 
about six hundred and one guns to cope with 
the navies of Europe in case of a conflict with 
this Government. I have the authority of a 
naval officer for saying that the Navy of the 
country is not half as efficient now as it was 
in 1860, and yet we have spent more money 
during the administration of President Grant 
upon the Navy of the country than was ever 
spent upon that arm of the service under any 
Democratic administration. The Navy is not 
inefficient because the officers and men of the 
Navy are not now as good men and as true 
as ever trod the decks of American vessels, 
but the money has been expended in a man- 
ner that renders many of the ships unfit for 
use in an engagement, 

Ishall not now attempt to show what the 
Republican party has cost the country since it 
came into power. Nearly fourteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars have been collected from internal 
revenue alone, and about as wuch more from 
duties on importations. What has been done 
with it? Itis gone, and a debt remains of over 
two thousand million dollars. According to 
the report of the civil service commissions 
appointed by President Grant, about one 
fourth part of the revenue has becn wasted in 
the collection of it. Frauds to an extent un- 
paralleled in the history of any country have 
been practiced under Republican rule. The 
people have been taxed almost beyond meas- 
ure, and then the Treasury has been plundered 
and robbed and defrauded, according to this 
report, of one fourth part of the revenue. 

Ít is surprising that the people of the country 
should have submitted so long to such oner- 
ous taxation with the conviction that it was 
not honestly applied to the public debt, but I 
am glad that a determination is now mani- 
fested throughout the land to stop this wasting 


of the public money. In my own State, small 
in extent, containing only a population of a 
little over one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand souls, one fifth of whom are colored per- 
sons, paying very little tax to the Government, 
the Government has collected nearly five mil- 
lion dollars from internal revenue alone, 
besides a direct tax on real estate of $74,600. 
If to this be added the tax in the shape of 
duties on everything entering into the con- 
sumption of the people, and the sum of 
$2,000,000 which the drafts for military ser- 
vice cost the people of the State, it will be 
found that the Republican party has taken 
from the citizens of Delaware not less than 
$8,000,000. It has been an expensive luxury. 
Sir, the amount which the Republican party 
has taken from the people of my State is more 
than it has cost to support our State govern- 
ment from its foundation, and to construct all 
the railroads in the State; to build all the 
school-houses and churches, and furnish all 
the banking capital in the State. This, sir, 
has been the cost of the Republican party to 
the people of my State in the last nine years. 
This amount may not seem very large to Sen- 
ators representing some of the larger States, 
but it is vast when you remember that Dela- 
ware is one of the very smallest States in the 
Union, Small in extent of territory and the 
number of her population, as well as in her 
resources, but rich in her historic fame, and 
in the patriotism and intelligence of her sons, 
who have illustrated their devotion to liberty 
upon many a battle-field and in the councils 
of the country. 

I say that there was no cause for the note of 
alarm sounded by the Senator from Indiana. 
I know it is very natural that he, a leader of the 
Republican party, should desire that his party 
should be continued in power. It is very nat- 
ural that he should apprehend that some dire 
calamity would follow the displacement of that 
party from power. That has been the case in 
all ages. Men in every age have supposed that 
the overthrow of their favorite theories would 
be attended with bad consequences. Why, sir, 
away back in the ages when Christianity first 
invaded the realms of error the pagan world 
looked with alarm upon its advances. The 
worshipers of Diana, instigated by Demetrius, 
who feared to lose the profits of his craft, cried 
ont, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” and 
the followers of Serapis predicted that if any 
impious hand should touch their idol the 
heavens and the earth would return to their 
original chaos, It is, therefore, I say natural 
that the Senator from Indiana, a leader of the 
Republican party, should predict that calamity 
would ensue from the restoration of the De- 
mocracy to power in this country. But I can 
assure that Senator, and all others entertaining 
his views, that no such results would happen. 
I can assure him that while the Demetriuses 
may lose the profits of their craft, and even 
stars of the first magnitude disappear from the 
political firmament, yet the sun will still con- 
tinue to shine and the sky be clear above us.- 

Ishall turn now, Mr. President, with this 
brief rejoinder to the remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana, to the question raised by the 
bill, the question of amnesty; and I repeat 
that I regret that this is not a clean bill. I 
regret that it comes to us with exceptions, 
taking out of the benefits of the bill certain 
classes upon whom disabilities have been im- 
posed. Nevertheless, as it is the best we can 
hope to obtain during the present session, I 
shall give the bill ag it stands my heartiest 
support, trusting that the generous spirit of 
the American people will at no distant day 
demand that every shackle shall be struck 
from the arms of those who are now bound. 

But I shall not place the advocacy of this 
bill upon the grounds on which some gentle- 


men in this Chamber have placed it. I have 
been surprised to hear Republican Senators 
favoring this bill appealing to their own side 
of the Chamber in favor of amnesty, because 
in their judgment it would promote the interest 
of tbe Republican party. Sir, this bill ought 
to pass upon higher considerations. There 
may be times and there may be questions upon 
which appeals to partisan feeliug may be right 
even in legislative bodies, but this question, 
affecting the rights of persons now deprived 
of privileges enjoyed by their fellow- citizens, 
ought not to rest upon sucha basis. Never- 
theless, if that argument is more potent with 
any Senator than any other argument, let it 
have its full weight. While I donot desire to 
promote or assist in promoting in any respect 
the interest of the Republican party in any 
section of this country, yet I shall not be de- 
terred because it may have that effect from 
giving to this bill my support, because I be- 
lieve it is right and just and proper in itself. 

Neither shall I place my support of this bill 
upon the demandsand claims of mercy, as was 
done sometime ago by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, not nowin his seat, [Mr. Wisoy. ] 
Sir, I like the word ‘‘merey.’”’ It is a charm- 
ing word. It is the sweetest that ever fell on 
mortalears. Through all the ages past, Mercy 
has been the guardian angel of ourrace. When 
Justice barred the gates of Paradise against 
our federal head and all his race, it was Mercy 
that intervened and plead the cause of erring 
man. I like the word mercy, and I like all 
that grows out of it, and if this bill had no 
other claims than those of mercy I would join 
the Senator from Massachusetts and say we 
ought to pass it, 

But, sir, I predicate it upon other grounds, 
I advocate this measure, not as a claim of 
merey, not because it will strengthen the 
Republican party, but I place it upon consid- 
erations of high public policy. 

What is the condition of the 
and what is the cause of her present con- 
dition? Why, sir, throughout the whole 
southern States the very best men in those 
States are now debarred the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the management of public affairs 
and of holding offices of public trust and 
confidence; and the legislative halls in some 
of the southern States are filled by negroes, 
and by men of much lower standard in point 
of intelligence and morality than the men 
who are debarred the privilege of holding 
seats in the Legislatures and filling the execu- 
tive offices of the States. What has been 
the consequence? You see it in all the south- 
ern States. Look at South Carolina, her 
Legislature filled with ignorant negroes ; her 
executive chair filled by a carpet-bagger who 
has no interest in common with the people of 
the State ; and the consequence has been that 
the public debt of that State has been swelled 
from say seven million dollars to about twenty- 
nine million dollars, and the people are 
crushed with onerous taxation by reason of the 
fact that the men who now labor under disa- 
bilities have been denied the right to partici- 
pate in the management of local affairs in their 
own State. 

What is true of South Carolina is true of 
almost every other State. The public debt of 
Georgia has been run up to, I believe, nearly 
forty millions throvgh the influences of the 
Blodgetts, and the Bullocks, and the class of 
men who have ruled the destinies of Georgia. 
Georgia, however, no longer suffers from the 
infliction of a carpet-bag Governor. Le is a 
fugitive from the State and from justice; but 
the people have to bear the debt imposed upon 
the State through the corruptions of such men. 

Go to Louisiana, a State that has of late 
been presenting ascene never before witnessed 
in any State in this Union ; contending factions ` 


South to-day, 
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of the same party threatening the order and 
the peace of that State, while the intelligent 
and true men of Louisiana are denied the 
privilege of sitting in her legislative councils ; 
the State ruined and bankrupt under the opera- 
tions of the proscriptions of the fourteenth 
amendment. Therefore I say that the highest 
public policy demands that these disabilities 
be removed at once and forever. 

But, Mr. President, I go further, and say 
that this is not only a measure demanded by 
high considerations of public policy, but E 
hold it is demanded by the highest claims of 
justice. I know it has been said in debate, 
said by some of the friends of amnesty, said 
by the Senator from South Carolina who sits 
at my right, [Mr. Sawver,] said by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
Committee on Alleged Southern Ouatrages, 
[Mr. Scorr,] that they did not place it on the 
ground of justice, that they did not ask it on 
that ground. I do. P say that while it is 
a measure demanded by high considerations 
of public policy, it is likewise demanded by 
public justice. : 

Now, sir, here is a class of our fellow-citi- 
zens debarred of the rights and privileges that 
the rest of us enjoy, and how are they de- 
barred? By the operations of this fourteenth 
amendment. Iam not now going to discuss 
the legality and binding force of that amend- 
ment; thatis not my object; but I mean to 
say this: that whatever authority it may have, 
however binding that amendment may be—and 
upon that point I have my own opinion, and 
upon a proper occasion should not hesitate to 
express it—yet the very manner in which that 
amendment was adopted entitles the men who 
are placed under disabilities by it, to bave their 
disabilities removed. We all know that that 
amendment was proposed in the Congress of 
the United States when these southern States 
were not admitted to representation in the 
Halls of Congress. They bad no voice in the 
proposition to submit the amendment to the 
people of the country.. On the contrary, their 
States were under military rule and their most 
intelligent citizens were not allowed to exer- 
cise the privileges of freemen. Although that 
amendment was afterward proclaimed as hav- 
ing received the requisite number of votes to 
become ratified and become a part of the Con- 
stitution, yet the very manner in which it was 
ratified and became a part of the Constitution 
bas raised the suspicion in the minds of many 
that it has no legal or binding force in law. 
But whether that be the case or not, the man- 
ner in which the amendment was adopted 
places the condition of those men upon such 
questionable grounds that it seems to me to 
be highly unjust that they should longer labor 
under those disabilities. 

I shall not further discuss this question, as 
I wish to submit some views in. reference to 
the amendment proposed to this bill by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner. | 

I shall not discuss the constitutionality of 
the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. That bas been done so thoroughly 
and ably by gentlemen who have preceded me 
in debate that any argument on my part to dem- 
onstrate the unconstitutionality of the measure 
would be but a repetition of the exhaustive 
arguments of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Taurman] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Morrriij on that point. I wish to examine 
the amendment in another aspect. 

Now, when it is proposed to restore to the 
persons laboring under disabilities the rights 
of which they have been wrongfully deprived, 
the Senator from Massachusetts comes forward 
in an unfriendly spirit to the bill and proposes 
this amendment. If. his purpose is to defeat 
amnesty, he will accomplish his object should 
his amendment be adopted by. the Senate. 
There is not a man, I apprehend, in the whole 
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South now under disabilities that desires am-. 
nesty coupled with a provision so degrading and 
ruinous to his white fellow-citizens through- 
outthe whole country. They know and feel that 
they are unjustly deprived of rights enjoyed by 
others; but they doubtless would still prefer 
to suffer wrong rather than to see their wives 
and children and their whole race degraded to 
a common level with negroes. They ask for 
justice, but they do not want to purchase it at 
so dear a price. 

The object of the Senator, however, I ap- 
prekend is not so. much to defeat amnesty as 
to entailupon the country the odious measure 
proposed by his amendment. However unre- 

enting his hostility to the South, and his 
hatred to the men who are to be relieved bya 
removal of disabilities, it is very manifest that 
he is willing to make any sacrifice of feeling 
if thereby he can entail upon the country his 
peculiar views upon the subject of the perfect 
equality between the races. It is difficult to 


teil from the elaborate speech of the Senator | 


delivered in this Chamber some time since, 
whether his hatred for the white race or his 
friendship for the negro is the stronger feel- 
ing of his heart. He wants the word *‘ white” 
obliterated, if not from the language, at least 
whenever its application distinguishes between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the African. 

Sir, [ have no objection to that Senator or 
any one else entertaining the most kiudly feel- 
ing toward the colored people. I certainly 
have no hostility to them myseif, and am will- 
ing to extend to them, as an inferior race, the 
sympathy to which they are entitled. [am 
willing, if the Senator so desires, that he 
should place himself upon a social level with 
the colored people of this city ; that he should 
take.them to his house and make them his 
companionsand equals, although such a course 
would be of evil example. Yet I have a right 
to protest, and I do protest, against his per- 
sistent effort to drag down the race ta which I 
belong to a level with a race stamped with 
inferiority by the Author of their being. Itis 
not a question that concerns me why the 
Almighty in His creative power made one man 
white and another black, or why He made one 
race superior to the other. Such I find to be 
the fact, and recognizing His absolute right to 
do whatsoever seemeth Him good, I am not to 
call in question His wisdom or His goodness. 
It is enough for me to know that my lot has 
been assigned with the race that has proved 
its superiority by its achievements in knowl- 
edge, in the arts and sciences, and in all that 
constitutes true greatness and nobility of 
character. For this my profoundest gratitude 
is due to the Author of my being, and I am 
placed under the most binding obligation to 
maintain for my race that superiority to which 
it is entitled by the decrees of God himself, 


: and here in the council of my country I pro- 


claim that no act of mine shall assist to drag 
it down and place it on an equality with an 
inferior race. Sir, with my convictions on this 
subject it would be nothing less in me than 
treason to the white race and treason to the 
Author of their being to aid in any respect the 
passage of the measure proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I do not say that 
he or any member of this Senate who may 
give it his support, will be guilty of the same 
crime, but in the exercise of that charity which 
hides a multitude of sins, I am willing to hope 
“they know not what they do.”’ 

And yet with all my charity I cannot dis- 
miss the suspicion from my mind that this 
measure was conceived and brought forward 
and is now urged as a measure to bind in 
irrevocable bonds the union between the Re- 
publican party and its colored allies. When 
I remember the various acts of legislation that 
has been brought forward and passed by Con- 
gress in the last six years; how the public 


money has been taken from the Treasury to 
feed and clothe and educate the nation’s 
wards, as the negroes have been called, while 
the poor white men of the country have been 
taxed on the necessaries of life, and no -appro- 
priations of money have been made from the 
Treasury for their support or the education of 
their children; when I remember that the 
ballot has been placed in the bands of the 
most ignorant negroes of the land, while white 
men have been kept from the polls at the 
point ofthe bayonet ; when I remember that 
political missionaries at the public expense 
have been sent into all the southern and 
border States to instruct and swear the col- 
ored people to vote the Republican ‘ticket; 
when I know that without the negro vote the 
Republican party, with President Grant as its 
candidate at thenext election, would be beaten 
at least more than a half million votes, I 
naturally conclude that this measure and every 
kindred . measure is designed and intended to 
hold in fellowship with the Republican party 
tbe 700,000 negro voters in the land. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to a 
monopoly of the negro votes by your party. 
I want no affiliation, socially or politically, 
with negroes. The Democracy of my State 
have proclaimed in their platform that they do 
not want and will not seek the negro vote, and 
with that motto emblazoned on their banner 
in the last canvass, and appealing only to white 
men, they overcame the 5,500 negro votes 
added to the Republican party, and swept the 
State from one end of it to the other, 

It is not that your party desires to monopo- 
lize the negro vote that I object; it is to the 
means by which you propose to accomplish it. 
I especially object to the measure proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, to its general 
object and purpose, because it proposes the 
degradation of the white men and women of 
the country, and seeks to place them upon an 
equality socially and in every other respect 
with a race their inferiors by nature as well as 
by instinct and civilization. 

But, says the Senator, this is nota question 
of social equality. I beg leave to differ with 
that Senator. I regard the measure proposed 
by his amendment as one not only of social 
equality, but of socjal equality enforced by 
pains and penalties. Ifa man chooses to ride 
in the same car with negroes, if he voluntarily 
attends the same church and sits in the same 
pew, and of his own motion sends his children 
to the same school to be educated in the same 
class, to eat at the same table, and sleep in the 
same bed, then hechooses social equality with 
negroes for himself and his children. That is 
social equality from choice. But, if, on the 
other hand, he is compelled to ride in the same 
car, eat at the same table and sleep in the same 
bed, attend the same church and sit in the 
same pew, and send his children to the same 
school, then it isenforced social equality; and 
that is what the Senator’samendment proposes. 
Look at its provisions: 

That no citizen of the United States shall, by 
reason of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, be excepted or excluded from the full 
and equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advan- 
tage, facility, or privilege furnished by inn-keepers; 
by common carriers, whether on land or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theaters or 
other places of public amusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of. common schools and other public institu- 
tions of learning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation or authorized 
by law; by trustees and officers of church organiza- 
tions, cemetery associations, and benevolent insti- 
tutions incorporated by national or State authority. 

And these provisions are to be enforced by 
the severest penalties. Fines and imprison- 
ment are to be meted out to all who refuse the 
equality provided for in this bill. Sir, if your 
wife leaves her home unattended and travels 
by any railroad in the country, she dare not 
refuse “to admit any negro, male or female, 
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who has taken passage on the same train to be 
seated at her side, and if she does object and 
any gentleman interferes to protect her from 
the intrusion he is visited with the pains and 
penalties provided in this bill. Such, and so 
abominable, for I cannot characterize them in 
milder terms, are the provisions of this amend- 
ment, that no railroad conductor in the land 
will venture to insist that any negro man shall 
forego the pleasure of a seat at the side of the 
most refined and cultivated lady in the car, 
provided she is occupying a seat alone. She 
may be annoyed and rendered unhappy, but is 
helpless if this amendment passes, for Con- 
gress will have declared that there shall be no 
discrimination. If a lady attends a theater I 
‘presume she will not be liable to the same an- 
noyances, as I suppose on such occasions she 
would be attended by a gentleman friend. 
Still I suppose she would be one of an audi- 
ence considerably mixed, perhaps not more 
than was witnessed in these lobbies the other 
day to listen to the eloquence of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

I looked at that crowd, and a more appre- 
ciative audience I presume the Senator could 
not have desired, and beheld in the scene before 
me à practical illustration of the doctrine he 
was advocating. Not content with equality in 
the theater, and ‘in the railroad car, the hon- 
orable Senator insists in this amendment that 
there shall be equality in the house of public 
entertainment, ‘The hotels of the land are to 
be opened alike to black and white. They 
must eat at the same table, and sleep under 
the same roof. If the landlord has but one 
spare bed, and two guests of the same sex, 
one a white man and the other a negro, de- 
mand lodgings in his house, he dare not pre- 
fer his white friend, for that would be discrim- 
ination on account of race or color, and the 
best hecould do under the circumstances would 
be to offer them the same bed or spread a mat 
on the floor for the white man, while his col- 
ored guest stretched his weary head on a 
pillow of down. 

But this amendment goes further ; it pro- 
poses to invadethe sanctuary of the Most High, 
and to exercise a supervisory power over the 
churches of the: land. Has it come to this, 
that the Christian church is to be regulated by 
a law of Congress! Let Peter surrender the 
keys, for the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts presupposes that neither the 
great Head of the church-nor His vicegerent 
on earth knows. how to manage it aright. It 
avails not that the minister of the Gospel holds 
his commission from on high; that the trus- 
tees, officers, and members of church organ- 
izations have spent their time and money to 


erect houses of worship and have labored to: 


build up churches where they and their fami- 
lies and children may worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience. ‘The 
Massachusetts Senator proposes to intervene 
by this amendment: and deprive them of the 
right of religious association with persons of 
their own choice. Not only does it invade 
the ‘‘ courts of the Lord’s house,” but it ob- 
trudes on the holy of holies—the altar and 
the communion. 

This amendment provides not only that any 
negro may enter churches erected by white 
people for their own accommodation at his 
pleasure, and be seated promiscuously with 
white persons, but shall have the full and 
equal. enjoyment with them of all the priv- 
ileges ‘of the church. The pewed churches of 
your cities, especially if they demand a high 
rent for the pews, might have some protection 
against the indiscriminate admixture of the 
races in the congregation; but where the pews 
are not rented but free, the negroes may take 
the highest seats in the synagogue, or mix up 
at pleasure with the white congregation. With 
such a state of things, do you expect the peo- 


.ple to be satisfied? Would any white father 


in the land be willing that his daughter should 
be compelled to sit at the side of any negro 
man who chose to walk into the same pew? 
tell the Senator that may suit the taste of peo- 
ple in Massachusetts, but it will not suit the 
taste of the white people of Delaware. 

But the amendment of the Senator does not 
stop there. It encroaches upon the habitation 
of the dead. Under the operation of this 
amendment no one can feel assured that the 
last resting-place of his loved ones, now no 
more, will be secure from contact with negro 
graves. It may be that the aged pilgrim, lean- 
ing on his staff pointed out the spot where he 
desired to be buried in the village cemetery, 
hard by the place where reposed the bones 
of his fathers, and indulged the hope that the 
wife of his bosom and the children of his loins, 
as they departed hence one by one, to be no 
more among men, would be gathered at his 
side. The pilgrim is no more; but bis wid- 
owed wife, still lingering on the shores of 
time, occasionally repairs with her children to 
the place of his burial, and recalls the joys of 
a union which death has so rudely severed. 
Lovely daughters strew flowers on his grave, 
while noble sons recount the manly virtues of 
the sire, and there on that sacred spot they 
resolve, when life’s fitful hour is past, they 
will be in death asin life, an unbroken fam- 
ily. Vain resolve; for ere the shaft of death 
has again entered that circle the sons of Ham 
intrude to bury their dead on either side of the 
vilgrim’s grave. -Who shall bid them nay? 
Not trustees of cemeteries, not sorrowing wife 
or children; forthis amendment declares that 
they shall not be excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, 
advantage, facility, or privilege furnished by 
cemetery associations. 

Tell me, Senators, is that the equality you 
want? No, sirs, I know it is not. Human 
malice would not inflict such anguish on bleed- 
ing hearts. Nothing short of that malignity 
that comes from hell. would be gratified at 
such a scene; and yet who can say that the 
passage of this amendment will not produce 
just such a result? Who can say that beside 
his own loved dead or hard by the spot where 
in coming years all that remains of himself 
may lie, there shall not be buried the dead 
of the African race under the provisions of 
this amendment should it become a law? I 
have heard of the man who dug a pit for 
another and fell into it himself, and it may 
be that in the dispensations of that Provi- 
dence which sometimes visits men with retrib- 
utive justice, even Senators who reside in New 
England, where there are very few negroes, 
and may feel themselves secure against the 
operation of this bill, may find in their own 
experience the bitter fruits which they propose 
for others. 

Turn to the provisions of this amendment 
again, and you will observe that the common 
schools of the country are to be opened indis- 
criminately to white and black. If the com- 
mon-school system in any State is authorized 
by law, and all such systems are established 
by law, then they are to be opened under this 
amendment to all, without distinction of race. 
it is not enough that the black child can goto 
a colored school; he must be thrust, nolens 
volens, among white chiidren. The school 
may be supported by taxation upon the prop- 
erty of white men; no colored person may 
have contributed one cent to the erection of 
the school-house, or be taxed to pay the 
teacher, or support the school in any respect, 
aud yet under this bill a refusal by the teacher 
or commissioners of the school to admit his 
children to all the advantages of the school, 
subjects the teacher or officers of the school 
so refusing to damages to the amountof $500, 
and to imprisonment for not less than thirty 


days nor more than one year. Yes, sir, the 
Senator from Massachusetts proposes to com- 
pel the white people of the country, who are 
dependent upon common schools for the edu- 
cation of their children, to send them there to 
associate with colored children, or to kee 
them at home without the advantages of ac- 
quiring an education. 

The rich man is not dependent upon com- 
mon schools for the education of his children ; 
even men in moderate circumstances may be 
able to send their children to select schools or 
colleges; but the poor man who labors from 
day to day for the maintenance of his family, 
with scarcely a dollar to spare for any other 
purpose, must educate his children at the com- 
mon schools or they must go without an educa- 
tion. Itis that class of men against whom 
this legislation is directed. The children of 
the poor men of the country must be educated 
with negroes, while the children of the rich 
are to be placed in schools of a higher grade. 
That is the policy of this amendment. There 
is not a Senator on this floor who, if he resided 
in a southern or border State, or in any place 
where there are any considerable number of 
negroes, that would think of sending his child 
to a common schoolif this amendment passes, 
and yet many Senators will vote for this meas- 
ure. Sir, the affection of the poor man for 
his child is as strong as your own; his desire 
to educate him is as strong as your desire to 
educate yours. Hehas not the same means 
to do it, for fortune has favored him less. 
Take not from him the advantages of the com- 
mon school, nor debar him admission to its 
privileges by introducing negroes into it. 

Senators may suppose that the objection to 
association in public assemblies and schools 
with negroes is a mere matter of prejudice and 
will soon pass away. I tell you nay. But 
suppose it is a matter of prejudice, are the 
prejudices of white men to be trampled on 
with impunity? Do not history and observa- 
tion alike attest that mankind cling with undy- 
ing pertinacity to honest prejudices? But this 
opposition is based upon something beside 
prejudice, it arises from the irrepressible feel- 
ing of superiority implanted in the white man 
by his Maker, strengthened by his observation 
and judgment, You may cail it, if you please, 
instinct; I care not what you call it; it is in- 
separable from his being, and no power on earth 
can overcome or eradicate it-while he main- 
tains his own self-respect. I am aware that 
there is a fanaticism in the land bordering on 
insanity that affects to regard no distinction 
between the races, and which apparently or 
really transfers the respect and affection of its 
victims from the white race to the African. 
But this is an abnormal condition of mind 
that excites both pity and contempt. 

Look again at this amendment. It takes 
hold of the benevolent institutions of the land 
incorporated by national or State authority. 
Where will Radicalism stop? Not satisied 
with degrading the living and insulting the 
dead, it takes hold of the sympathies of hu- 
manity and undertakes to control the charities 
of the heart. Yes, sir; the benevolent insti- 
tutions of the land are not to be allowed to 
dispense their bounty as they please ; that, too, 
must be a matter of congressional legislation. 
Congress has provided liberally for the na- 
tion’s wards for the last few years, and estab- 
lished a bureau, with General- Howard at its 
head, to be the almoner of its bounty. Now 
itis proposed to regulate by law every other 
benevolent institution, and to control the chari- 
ties contributed from the pockets of private 
individuals. What is it to Congress if a female 
benevolent society in my State, incpororated 
by State authority, does not choose to admit 
among its members any but white ladies, and 
confines the distribution of its meaus, obtained 
by private munificence, to the indigent or the 
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necessitous of their own race? Are they to be 
visited by the pains and penalties of this bill? 
Such, I aver, are its provisions. 

And now, Mr. President, let me ask in con- 
clusion what is to be the effect resulting from 
a measure of this kind? Iam aware that it is 
generally difficult if not impossible to foresee 
all the consequences likely to result from any 
measure; and I would not, therefore, be 
understood as claiming for the opinions I may 


venture to express on this point unerring cer- | 


tainty. Knowing something, however, of the 
feelings and sentiments of the people of my 
own State, and of those States in which there 
is a large number of colored people, I think 
there can be but little difficulty in forming a 
correct conclusion as to the probable results 
that will follow the passage of this amend- 
ment. So far as hotels and places of public 
amusement are couvcerned they will be effect- 
ually closed if this bill passes. White people 
in my State and in all the southern and border 
States will not consent to be forced to meet at 
the same table and inthe same theater per- 
sons of a different race. You may by an 
assumption of power wholly ‘unauthorized 
undertake by legislation to decree equality, 
but when the alternative is presented to white 
men of foregoing the accommodations fur- 
nished by these place’ or sharing them on 
an equality with negroes, they will not hesi- 
tate. These places will be closed, and be 
depreciated in value to their owners, and such 
persons as now reside at hotels or resort to 
places of amusement will seek places of enter- 
tainment and amusement where they will not 
be subject to the annoyances proposed by this 
amendment. 

` The effect of this measure upon common 
schools will, in my opinion, prove most dis- 
astrous. Very few white persons, I am sure, 
in places where there are any considerable 
number of colored people, will consent to 
send their children to mixed schools. If any 
should be found willing to do so they would 
be regarded as too debased in feeling if not 
too degraded by vice, to share in the sympa- 
thies or respect of their white fellow-citizens. 
The consequence must be that the common- 
school systems will be broken up. Men will 
not send their children to schools where they 
must associate and grow up with negroes, and 
the white men who are now dependent on 
common schools for the education of their 
children, are the very last men who would 
consent to do so. For one, I should regard it 
asa far less evil to see the common schools in 
my State abandoned than to see them con- 
verted into mixed schools for white and col- 
ored children. 

For forty years the people of my State have 
enjoyed the advantage of our present school 
system, which secures at least fair educational 
privileges to every white child in the State. 
Our school fund has been sacredly guarded and 
preserved, and increased from time to time as 
the limited resources of the State would allow. 
Our people have in the past felt a strong attach- 
ment to our school system, defective though 
it may be, and-would not willingly forego the 
advantages which itaffords. Yetif this amend- 
ment passes and opens the schools to colored 
people equally with the whites, there will be 
but one voice in the State in reference to the 
longer continuance of the system. The Legis- 
Jature will not hesitate to repeal the school 
laws of the State and appropriate the school 
fund to the payment of the State debt. Such 
action will be demanded by the white voters 
of Delaware, and the General Assembly of the 
State will obey their behests. 

The passage of this amendment will disturb 
in no small degree the religious organizations 
in the States where there are large numbers 
of colored people. Separate churches are now 
roasntained: for white and colored people in 


those States, and all are satisfied with the 
arrangement. This measure proposes to open 
the churches erected by the white people for 
their own accommodation, and force the col- 
ored people in among them. I tell you, you 
cannot succeed in compelling association with 
negroes, even in the churches of the land. 
Highly as the religious advantages afforded by 
the church may be- appreciated, they will be 
given up rather than submit to the degrada- 
tion sought to be imposed by this amendment. 
The churches will be closed and the ministers 
dismissed, or at least left without a support 
until such time as white men can worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own conscience 
without molestation or intrusion by negroes 
under the operation of this bill. That the 
church will be destroyed there need be no fear, 
for it is written that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it, yet that it may be annoyed 
and perplexed and persecuted, all history at- 
tests, and to this extent theamendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts will go if it shall 
ever become a law. 

Mr. President, I will not now speak of the 
effect which this measure will be likely to 
produce on the good order and peace of 
society. Allthe measures which have been 
incepted and carried out by Congress, looking 
to an equalization of the races, have tended in 
no small degree to disturb the harmony which 
heretofore existed between the white and col- 
ored people of the country. You witness it 
in the South. and in every other State where 
there are large numbers of negroes. Your 
legislation has engendered distrust, and in 
many instances hatred on the part of the negro 
toward the white race, and lessened the regard 
which the latter have heretofore felt for the 
former. This measure, which the Senator from 
Massachusetts calls a measure of reconcilia- 
tion, will prove a source of bitterness, and may 
lead in the end to hatred and animosity, if 
not to public disorder and conflict. Against 
such a measure I protest, as being not only 
unnecessary and unwise, but also as degrading 
to the white race and unworthy the civilization 
and character of the American people. 


Legal and Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. Z. CHANDLER, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
- January 81, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 380) for the removal of legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the third section of the four- 


teenth article of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States— 


Mr. CHANDLER said: 

Mr. Presrpunr: I accept the lecture we 
received yesterday from the honorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri [ Mr. Scuurz] on statesman- 
ship with great hamility, and I am sure if my 
honorable friend from Nevada [Mr. Nyx] had 
remembered the facts in the case he would 
not bave taken exception to anything that my 
friend from Missouri had said. Fer his states- 
manship I. have ever bad the most profound 
respect. When it is remembered that the hon- 
orable Senator revolutionized all Germany, 
and having demolished the kingdoms of Ger- 
many established that great republic which 


has been the admiration of the world for nearly l| 
} a quarter of a century, [laughter,] who can 


bring his statesmanship in competition with 
that of the honorable Senator? ; 
Then, again, I have great respect for the 


| honorable Senator, because when he comes 


here he brings, like the barvester, his sheaves 
with him. He desired a liberal Republican- 
ism in the State of Missouri, and he comes 
upon the floor with a large sheaf, to wit, his 


colleague, as proof of the Jiberalism of his 
Republicanism.. And, sir, I have for his Re- 
publicanism a profound respect, because: he 
brings that sheaf with him. 1 therefore will 
not discuss the question of statesmanship with 
the honorable Senator from Missouri, but, as 
I said before, I accept his assertion with such 
humility as I am capable of. I differ from 
him, but of course I must be wrong, because 
he says so. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
has advocated on this floor universal amnesty. 
What is amnesty? If I understand it, and 
I think I do’to some considerable extent, 
amnesty is a boon, given for a consideration. 
You do not amnesty a man who bas not com- 
mitted a crime; you do not amnesty a man 
whose skirts are clean; you amnesty a crim- 
inal. Ifyou grant that boon, to wit; amnesty, 
are you not entitled to place a condition upon 
that boon? 

In this case what is the condition that we 
impose for this boon? It is well known, and 
Iwas going to add, I was sorry to say, but I 
will not, if these infamies which exist in the 
South must be unfolded, it is as well that I 
should have the unpleasant task imposed upon 
me of referring to them as any other man. I 
have been compelled for more than a year 
to listen to stories of wrong and outrage that 
would make the blood in the veins of any loyal 
or humane man tingle with horror. {£ have 
seen the victins who have been outraged, 
Why, sir, the colonel of one of our Michigan 
regiments, and an officer of this Government, 
was taken out by Ku Klux wretches and one 
hundred stripes inflicted upon him, and when 
I saw him he could hardly move, because his 
wounds were not yet healed. Murders innum- 
erable, for they are counted by thousands, 
outrages innumerable, for they are counted by 
more than tens of: thousands, have been per- 
petrated by these wretches in the night time. 


| And now we demand what? We demand of 
i these men simply. ‘Stop killing, aud then we 


will amnesty you y? “Stop whipping, and then 
we will amnesty you;” ‘‘Stop these infernal 
outrages, and then we will amnesty you.’ Is 
our demand unjust or unreasonable? 

Mr. President, the men who are banded 
together perpetrating in the night-time, and 
almost every night, unheard-of and untold 
atrocities, are the very men who seven years 
ago were in the rebel army. You cannot find 
a man of them who did not wear the rebel 
gray during the rebellion, and to-day they 
wear the Ku Klux dress and badges, and are 
the rebel army in a different uniform. 

Sir, we have amnestied every man who has 
shown the least sign or symptom of repent- 
ance. We have amnestied every man who 
has come forward and even asked to be am- 
nestied. Who are these men that are now to 


-have amnesty forced upon them? ‘Yo avery 


considerable extent they are the very mem- 
bers of this Ku Klux organization; and what 
is the credit that we shall receive after the 
thing has been done? Why, sir, that you 
dared not refuse it another hour. They will 
say, ‘You refused it to us as long as you 
dared, and now that you dare not refuse us 
another bour, you grant it to us grudgingly.” 
Sir, if I ever did vote amnesty to an unrepent- 
ant rebel | hope God may forgive me, but I 
shall never forgive myself. 

The Senator from Missouri said, “You, Sen- 
ators, have amnestied one and have vored him 
into a high ofice.” So we did; but that man 
showed the very bighest possible evidence that 
he had repented of bis sins and was a loyal 
ciizen. What was that evidence? He joined 
the Republican party, and there is no higher 
evidence than that. He joined the party that 
put down this rebellion, and he has been true 
and faithful ever since. Irepeat, itis the very 
highest evidence that can be offered on this 
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floor or anywhere else of repentance on the 
part of a rebel, that he has joined the loyal 
Republican party. 

Have: these other rebels shown any such 
symptoms of repentance? Is there any evi- 
dence that any single one of the men upon 
whom we are going to force. amnesty against 
their will and wishes, men who will not even 
ask us to grant the boon, bas repented of his 
sins and bas become a loyal man? No, sir. 
On the contrary, the evidence is glaring that 
not only are they unrepentant rebels, but that 
they are as bitter rebels as they were when 
they wore the rebel gray with muskets pointed 
at the loyal heart of this nation. 

Mr. President, I cannot vote this boon in 
advance of a demand for it, and I never will. 
The very moment that these rebels show that 
they have repented, that they have become 
loyal, law-abiding citizens, that moment I will 
vote them amnesty; but, until they do show 
that they have repented of their rebellion, I 
never will vote them amnesty. 

Sir, it is not amnesty that they require. 
These men are criminals who are to-day 
prisoners of war, unless the President's proc- 
lamation that the war was ended may have 
relieved them.. We to-day hold the parole 
of every man of them as a prisoner. of war, 
and they are liable under the laws of war 
unless the President’s proclamation has re- 
lieved them, the very moment they violate 
that parole, to be taken ont and shot under 
martial law; and I should like to see a few of 
them treated as prisoners of war. It would 
do more good than amnesty to take a hundred 
or two of them out some morning and dispose 
of them in that way. What they need is the 
sirong hand of power to punish them for their 
crimes. It is true that we have sent some 
sixty or seventy of them to State's prison, but 
that is not what they need. They need what 
they are inflicting upon their poor innocent 
loyal neighbors ; they need a stronger, harsher 
treatment than they have received in the 
courts. I do not say that the proclamation of 
the President may not have relieved them 
from their positions as prisioners of war, but 
unless that proclamation has thus relieved 
them, every single man of them is liable to be 
brought before a military court-martial to- 
morrow and shot for a violation of his parole. 

I have never been in very great baste to 
grant either amnesty or rights to the men who 
rebelled against the Government. When they 
took up arms against this Government, they 
forfeited every right, and when they laid down 
their arms they admitted that they had for- 
feited every right. They simply asked, not 
amnesty, not the protection of their property, 
but that we in our magnanimity would grant 
them their miserable lives, That is all they 
asked. They made no further demand than 
that, that their lives might be spared, and they 
would have been perfectly content with that. 
But, sir, in addition to their lives, we gave 
them their property, and in addition tò their 
property we have given a large majority of them 
amnesty, and now you propose to come in and 
give amnesty to the rest, not asa right, for 
every right was forfeited, but as a boon, anda 
boon for what? 

Sic, [ will not go over the history of the 
wrongs and outrages that will be spread be- 
fore you in two or three days by the chairman 
of the Ku Klux Committee; but if any man 
desires to see sustained every assertion that I 
have made, and sce more than sustained every 
utterance that has been made by the news- 
paper press, he has only to look over the evi- 
dence taken before that Ku Klux Committee, 
and more than all that has been said will be 
sustained. 

Mr. President, by some means or other, 
and I can hardly tell how, civil service reform 
has been dragged into this discussion upon 


amnesty. I do not very well understand what 
business it has here, but it has been here over 
and over and over again, and I may as well 
makean allusion to it as I go along. 

I am in favor of every effective reform that 
can be made in the civil service, and I am in 
favor of the most searching investigation to 
find out where reforms can be made. But tbe 
other morning I was going to show that some 
reforms had been made whenthe expiration of 
the morning hour interrupted me, and I was 
prevented. unc 
bill; but that makes no difference. Civil ser- 
vice reform has been here, and I may as well 
say now what I meant to say then. Ithen said 
that civil service reform bad been going on for 
the last ten oreleven years, and very effectively 
going on. I stated that when the rebellion 
broke out nearly every officer under this Gov- 
ernment was a traitor to his country; certainly 
more than nine tenths of all the officeholders 
in the District of Columbia were rebels against 
the Government. We went to work to reform 
every one of those rebels out of office, and we 
reformed loyal and faithful men into office in 
their places. That was our first civil service 
reform. 

Then, as I said before, Mr. Johnson, hav- 
ing turned ‘liberal Republican’’—I believe 
that is the name now, but we always used 
to call them Demacrats—Mr. Johnson, hav- 
ing turned ‘liberal Republican,” found it 
extremely difficult to procure honest, compe- 
tent, faithful men who would eyen profess to 
be Johnson men. In consequence of that, he 
was obliged to avery considerable extent to 
fill his offices with incompetent men, and in 
many cases men not of the highest character. 
We have reformed all of Johnson’s incompe- 
tent nominees out of office and have. reformed 
honest men into office in their places. 

Then, in addition to that, early in this Ad- 
ministration a good many Senators, and a good 
many members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and a good many members of the press, 
recommended the appointment of improper 
men. to office, and it was utterly impossible 
that the President should know all these men. 
There is one instance of an editor, who I be- 
lieve now belongs to the reform party, who 
recommended several very improper men to 
office; they proved to be thieves; and every 
one of them that has been proven to be 
a thief has been reformed out of office and 
reformed into the penitentiary. Then a good 
many more, some recommended by members 
of this body, when they found that this reform 
was going on, reformed themselves into for- 
eign lands, where they were beyond the reach 
of the United States courts, and remain there 
yet in disgrace ; and a good many more, where 
the proof was not sufficient to convict them, 
and yet where the moral conviction was so 
strong that they could not be retained in 
office, have been reformed out of office and 
are now in disgrace in this land, and in every 
instance where it could be done competent 
and honest men have been put in their places. 
These reforms have been going on daily and 
hourly eversince President Grant's inaugura- 
tion, and they have been very effective in their 
results. It is my sincere belief that we never 
had so honest or so efficient a civil service 
under this Government as we have to-day; 
and yet undoubtedly other reforms can be made 
and will be made. Wherever an abuse ig 
pointed out to this Administration, that abuse 
is immediately remedied, and wherever abuses 
are found they will continue to be remedied. 
Our Saviour must have been a pretty good 
judge of human nature; and yet among His 
chosen twelve there was one Judas, and from 
the days of our Saviour down to the present 
time I suppose the average hag been about the 
same as with our Saviour’s chosen friends, 
about one in twelve. I think if you study the 


That I believe was upon another | 


Scriptures you will make up your mind that 
our Saviour brought abuut Him the general 
average of honesty and dishonesty;. and it 
makes no difference whether in this body or 
inthe House of Representatives, or somewhere 
else, you will find about one Judas out of 
twelve. It is about theaverage, and has been 
since the days of our Saviour. Until the mil- 
lensium comes we must expect here and there 
to find a man who cannot resist great tem pla- 
tion.. I believe that this Administration hag 
used every possible effort to find the twelfth 
man, and whenever found they ‘ made a note 
ofin’ and turned him ont and put a faithful 
public servant in his place. Such is the 
Republican policy, We punish our thieves; 
the Democrats reward theirs. 

Now, with regard to the present civil ser- 
vice-reform, I will not go into an investigation 
of that, because this is neither the time nor the 
place. When the time comes I shall. Lamin 
favor of reforming out every incompetent man ; 
I am in favor of reforming out every dishonest 
man, and of reforming good men into their 
places. But, sir, whether this competitive 
exainination’which is now talked of is going 
to accomplish that or not, I carnot say. My 
judgment would be that it would require some- 
thing a little different from that competitive 
examination to carry ut the much-talked-of 
civil service reform to its very best results. 

So much by the way for ‘civil service.” 

The honorable Senator from Delaware [ Mr. 
Sautspury] yesterday—and I am sorry | have 
not his speech before me; it is not in the 
Globe this morning—madea speech comparing 
the Democratic party with the Republican 
party, and drawing a contrast that was not 
particularly favorable to the Republican party. 
i propose to carry out the paraliel between the 
two parties a little further than he did. Jt is 
a parallel that J think should be held up before 
this nation. It is a parallel that the young 
men of the nation now coming upon the stage 
of life should examine, and 1 for one shall 
never refuse to make that comparison, either 
on this floor or anywhere else.’ I jike to draw 
it on the stump as well asI do here. Itisa 
parallel that I have been in the habit of draw- 
ing for a long time. 

Lhe Senator from Delaware discovered that 
in the good old days of Democracy we had 
specie payments; in the good old days of 
Democracy we had lighter taxation; in the 
good old days of Democracy our commerce 
was more thriving than it is to-day; and in 
that same parallel he discovered that the 
Republican party was responsible for this 
increased taxation, and for this destruction of 
our commerce. 

Sir, has my honorable friend from Delaware 
forgotten that we have had a rebellion since 
the Republican party came into power? Has 
my honorable friend from Delaware never 
heard of the Alabama und her colleagues, that 
sailed all over the occan destroying, wherever 
they found it, what lay under the American 
flag? Does my honorable friend from Dela- 
ware know that the Alabama was commanded 
by that eminent Democratic politician, Admi- 
ral Semmes, of the confederate navy, now a 
leading Democratie editor in the Democratic 
South? Has my honorable friend ever learned 
that the Republican party had an enormous 
work to do after it came into power? Hasmy 
honorable friend ever heard what the first mis- 
sion of the great Republican party was after 
it came into power under this Government? 
Mr. President, it is a very common thing to 
hear these ‘liberal Republicans” of the An- 
drew Johuson stripe—I think that is the name 
they went by under Andrew Johnson—con- 
demning the action of this Government. A 
very common thing it is and has been for them, 
and they are very much in the habit of saying 
that the mission of the old Republican party 
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is ended, and thatthey, the liberal Republicans, 
are coming into power. Mr. President, let us 
look for a moment and see what tbe old Repub- 
lican party has done, is doing, and means to 
accomplish, before we adopt the liberal Repub- 
lican platform with Vice President BLAIR at 
its head. 

As soon as this great Republican party came 
into power in the other House, though not in 
this House, when it simply controlled one 
single branch of this Government, and that 
only by a very meager majority, the very first 
act, the very first thing that it had to do was 
to prevent all the vast Territories of the United 
States being given over to the blighting curse 
of human slavery. When the Democracy had 
a majority in this body of more than two to 
one, and we held the other House by a smaller 
majority, on this floor only three Democrats 
went with the twenty Republicans to prevent 
this enormous wrong and outrage upon the 
free people of the United States. Democracy 
broke down the wall, of separation between 
freedom and slavery, and demanded that the 
whole of the Territories of the United States 
should be given over, bound hand and foot, 
to the blighting curse of slavery; and the 
first act, the first part of the mission of this 
great Republican party, was to rescue those 
vast Territories from thts curse of slavery. Mr. 
President, we did it after a prolonged and 
terrible struggle. 

You all remember the Lecompton constitu- 
tion, and the terrific conflict we had over it; 
but we accomplished that part of our mission, 
and we saved from the blight of -slavery our 
great Territories, large enough to create half a 
dozen European empires. 

The next part of the mission of this great 
Republican party was to put down and over- 
throw a Democratic rebellion against this Gov- 
ernment, and that was thrust upon us, forced 
upon us before we had been in power one month 
and twenty days, by the firing upon Fort Sum- 
ter. It had been threatened for years; it was 
threatened while we were saving the Territories 
from the curse of slavery; it was threatened 
upon every meastire that displeased the South, 
either in this body or in the other; butthere were 
few who believed the South would ever attempt 
so reckless and foolish a thing as the overthrow 
of this Government. But they undertook it; 
aud here permit me to say that this was not 
a southern rebellion alone. If the northern 
Democrats had not offered aid and comfort and 
assistance to their southern brother Democrats 
not a gun would ever have been fired at our 
flag. The whole Democratic party of this 
nation is responsible for that rebellion, and 
the world and all history will hold them to 
that responsibility. Iam not surprised at all 
that the Democratic party desire to blot out 
their record and the record of the past. 

But let us look a little further into this. The 
honorable Senator from Delaware says that we 
had specie pay ments when the Republican party 

came into power. Yes, sir, so we had, and we 

had until we had been fighting this Democratic 
rebellion for more than six months. What was 
the condition of the country when Mr. Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States? 
_ The credit of the United States stood higher 
than the credit of any other Government on the 
face of the earth. Our bonds were higher in the 
markets of the world six months before Mr. 
Lincoln’s inauguration than the bonds of any 
other Government, and the Treasury was pleth- 
orice. ‘But after the firing upon. Fort Sumter 
our loyal Government was compelled to borrow 
almost fabulous sums to put down this Demo- 
cratic rebellion. They were obliged to borrow 
these sums to chase the Democratic cruisers all 
over the waters ofthe earth, that were trying to 
destroy our commerce and that did destroy it. 
Fabulous sums we were obliged to borrow to 


carry on the war against the Democratic party, | 
We borrowed, and as Jong as the gold in this 
nation was sufficient to euable us to pay our 
armies to carry on the war so long we con- 
tinued to pay specie on demand; but afier the 
banks had loaned us $150,000,000 in gold, with 
which we paid every dollar of expense during 
the first six months of the war, the gold inthe 
country was exhausted, and then we were driven 
to the absolute necessity of issuing paper 
money or giving up the contest. Would my 
honorab'e friend from Delaware have given up 
the contest and allowed this great nation to be 
divided; or would he have resorted to paper 
money or to anything else to put down this 
Democratic war? 

Mr. President, I will not go over the history 
of the war, but I will say this: that through- 
out the whole of it the sympathy of the Demo- 
cratic organization, (Ido not say of all Demo- 
crats by any manner of means, because there 
were remarkable examples of devotion to the 
country on the part of Democrats, but the 
sympathy of the Democratic organization, as 
a political organization, from the time the first 
gan was fired until the surrender at Appo- 
mattox,) was with the rebels, and that very 
sympathy furnished them aid and comfort from 
the beginning until the end of the war, aid 
and comfort that they required, or they would 
have thrown down their arms months and 
perhaps years before they did. Hence, I say 
that the Democratic party is responsible for 
the continuance of the war. In their State 
conventions and national conventions and all 
their political organizations, wherever held, no 
matter whether in Michigan, Ohio, Vermont, 
or South Carolina, it made no difference, 
there the Demoeratic party expressed sym- 

athy with the rebellion, and resolved only a 
ew months before the final surrender at Appo- 
mattox that the war was a failure, and that 
peace ought immediately to be restored. How 
could you restore peace with defiant rebels in 
arms against your Government except by a 
vile surrender and the loss of your Govern- 
ment? Who ever believed that there was a 
chance for peace upon any other terms than 
an unconditional surrender to the demands of 
the South. And that is just what these Demo- 
crats meant throughout, 

We have listened here during the fifiy days 
we have been in session toa great many con- 
stitutional arguments showing our constitu- 
tional duties. Mr. President, [Mr. ANTHONY 
in the chair,] those argumenis: must sound 
very familiar to you and me. They do to me. 
You and I both sat here and listenened toa 
better constitutional argument from Jeff. Davis 
five minutes before he lefi this body than has 
been delivered by these constitutional advo- 
cates since the commencement of this session. 
Robert Toombs delivered a better constitutional 
argument than has been delivered here this 
session. Those arguments were in the same 
vein and strain as we hear now. It sounds 
very familiar to hear these old Democratic 
speeches. 
stood by the Constitution, but that we have 
saved the Constitution, all there is left of it. 
You and your party would have. overthrown 
the Government, and in so doing you would 
have overthrown the Constitution; and every 
shred of it that is left you owe to us, and you 
ought to get down on your knees and thank 
us for saving what we did. I do not much 
like to be lectured upon my constitutional 
duties from that source. I recognize my cou- 
stitutional obligations, and I recognize yours. 

But, Mr. President, our mission did not end 
with the putting down of the rebellion, nor 
did we cease our efforts for the public good 
during the continuance of the rebellion. The 
mission of this great Republican party was a 
wonderful mission. We not only had to save 


I contend that we have not only j 


the vast Territories of the nation from slavery, 
and to‘put down a Democratic rebellion, but 
we had to pass certain great measures for the 
benefit of this Union, and we have doue it: 

That beneficent measure known as the agri- 
cultural college land act was the work of this 
great Republican party, that has established 
agricultural colleges in almost every State in 
this Union, and which, I trust, will establish 
such a college in every State. That was a 
part of the mission of this great Republican 
party, and it performed it, and performed it 
well, 

Another part of the mission of this great 
Republican party was the homestead law, giv- 
ing a farm to the man who cultivates the soil, 
saying to every people and nation under 
heaven, ‘‘Send your Jaboring men here and 
we will allow them to take an interest’ in the 
soil by simply paying the actual cost of sur- 
vey.’ This was a part of the mission of the 
Republican party, and we have performed it, 
and performed it well, 

Then, again, the great national banking 
system, the best the world has ever seen, or 
perhaps ever will see, a system that, in my 
humble judgment, will be adopted by every 
commercial nation under heaven before ten 
years shall have rolled around—the plan of 
issuing a currency based upon the obligations 
of the Government, that is good in every nook 
and corner of the land—was a part of the mis- 
sion of this Republican party. Prior to that 
every State issued its bank notes at its own 
good will and pleasure, and bank bills that 
were good in Michigan were not worth the 
paper on which they were printed in Florida, 
and those issued upon the Atlantic coast were 
worth less than nothing at the Pacific. Sir, 
we have established a cnrrency so uniform that 
from Alaska to Texas there is not one fourth 
of one per cent. difference in its value; and 
from Maine to Texasthere is not thedifference 
of one eighth of one per cent.; a currency so 
absolutely good that if a bank fails the value 
of its notes rather appreciates than depreciat es 
in consequence of that failure. The desire 
has been—it is not so now—so great to obtain 
the privilege of starting banks that men have 
actually paid a premium for broken bank notes 
in order that they might establish banks in 
their sections of the country. This great 
beneficent banking system was one of the 
missions of this great Republican party, of 
which I am proud, and of which I intend to 
boast a little. 

Another mission of this party, andone which 
I ought perhaps to have brought in at an 
earlier portion of my remarks, was this: we 
found four million slaves in this land of lib: 
erty—a foul blot upon -our eseutcheon in the 
eyes of all the world. T have had it thrown 
in my face a thousand times by people of for- 
eign Governments, “You profess to be the 
fraest Government on earth, and vet you have 
four million men in absolute and degrading 
bondage. ’? It was a blot that no man on this 
floor could excuse or defend. We said that 
we had no responsibility for it; that it was a 
State institution; but we never could make a 
foreigner understand that this great nation had 
not power to do away with so mighty a wrong. 
it wasa part of the mission of the Republican 
party to strike off the shackles from those four 
million slaves, and make them men, Tt was a 
slow process. I remember that the first ime 
we enacted that a colored individual might sit 
in that gallery it created more tumult than 
all that has been made by the ‘liberal Repub- 
licans’? withinthelastthree months. It fairly 
raised a howl of rage all through the streets 
of this capital, that we would permit a colored 
individual to come and take a seat in this 
gallery! Well, sir, it was one step, and we. 
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The next step was more terrific in its results. 
We finally decided to take colored troops into 
our Army, and then the whole Democratic camp 
was in as terrific a state of confusion as a bum- 
ble-bee’s. nest would be with a hot iron init. 
{Laughter.] Never did I see such an absolute 
horror created as was created by that resolution 
to take colored troops into the pay of the Gov- 
ernment. I went home and was obliged to meet 
this on the stump; it was thrown in my face 
everywhere, and I told my Democratic friends 
at home that in my humble judgment a black 
man was good enough to shoot a rebel, but 
that if there was any Democrat. there who was 
so anxious to get into the Army, and had been 
crowded out by a black man, 1 would agree to 
take the black man out and let the Democrat 
in, Well, sir, I never had to take a single 
black man out. [Laughter.] Democrats were 
not anxious to get in, but they were exceed- 
ingly anxious to put all the white Republicans 
in, keeping the black men out. We took black 
men into the Army, and after they had fought 
gallantly against the Democratic rebellion, 
we were obliged to strike off their shackles, 
and we did it. For that act the responsibility 
` js on the Republican party, and it isa thing 
that will go down in history, its chiefest crown 
of glory through all time. 

Mr. President, the Democrats have no re- 
sponsibility for that act; not one of them voted 
for it; not one of them favored it; and now 
they want these black men to vote with them; 
and what is the process they pursue to make 
Democrats of them? They whip them until 
they promise to vote the Democratic ticket, 
and then if they do not vote it they kill them. 
That is the Democratic argument! 

Tam. ready at all times to discuss’ this par- 
allel with the Democratic party here or else- 
where—always glad to have it brought up. It 


always furnishes me pleasure to enter into this | 


discussion; but I have not quite got through 
with the mission of the great Republican party. 
The next part of the mission of this Repub- 
lican pariy was to prevent the repudiation of 
the public debt after our armies bad conquered 
the rebellion. In oneState, Democrats recom- 
mended paying itin greenbacks; in another 
State they recommended paying the interest 
fora little while; and in another State they 
advocated absolute repudiation ; but nowhere, 
in uo State, did the Democratic party as an 
organization stand up for an honest, faithful, 
honorable payment of that debt. They were 
for repudiation in some shape or other; and 
we, the Republican party, had it asa part of 
our mission to save the national honor from 
being disgraced by this Democratic party, and 
we have done it. : 

Mr. President, we did more; but Iwill come 
to that ina few moments. We notonly saved 
the national credit from dishonor, but we raised 
it from the very dust of humiliation, uotil it 
stands to-day on a proud eminence before the 
world, That is our work. Nothanks to you, 
gentlemen. You did your best to discredit the 
nation, but you failed; and now you arraign 
us, do you? We plead not guilty to your 
arraignment, join issue, and bring you to trial. 

The next step in the mission of this great 
Republican party was reconstruction. I will 
not weary the Senate with all the points inthe 
mission of this party. Iam only bringing out 
a few salient points to which I mean to call 
. the attention of the Senate, and I want to 
keep them in perpetual remembrance. ‘The 
next part of the mission of the Republican 
party was the reconstraction of these rebel 
States. 
hurry as some were for that reconstruction. | 
could have waited a little longer for that act 
to be consummated, but afier all I went with 
the Republican party in pressing it because I 
would not stand out from my associates. I 


I confess that I was not in as great a | 


repeat, however, I could have waited a little 
longer any day that we passed any reconstruc- 
tion law. 

But, sir, you will remember very well that 
Mr. Johnson conceived a plan of his own for 
reconstructing these rebel States, and he un- 
dertook to force his plan of reconstruction 
over Congress. - He adopted a system of pro- 
visional governments. Mr. Johnson knew as 
well as you orl did that he had no right to 
appoint a provisional governor. Mr. Johnson 
knew perfectly well that when he was appointed 
Governor of Tennessee the very first act of 
President Lincoln was to send his name before 
the Senate as a brigadier general in the Amer- 
ican Army, and Brigadier General Andrew 
Johnson went to Tennessee as military gov- 
ernor, and not as provisional governor. Presi- 
dent Lincoln had a perfect right to appoint 
any man a brigadier general in the American 
Army and then make him a military governor, 
but neither President Lincoln, nor Andrew 
Johnson, nor anybody else, exeept Congress 
and the President, had any right to appoint a 
provisional governor. 

Well, sir, he proclaimed amnesty to rebels 
and undertuok to carry out his plan of recon- 
struction, bringing them in as rebels. But the 
mission of the Republican party was to pre- 
vent thisconsummation. The liberal Repub- 
licans joined with the Democrats to a man 
and voted against every measure that we 
adopted here to prevent this foul wrong at- 
tempted to be perpetrated by Andrew John- 
son; but the great Republican party was 
strong enough then to overcome the Demo- 
cratic party and the liberal Republicans, too, 
and it is strong enough now. 

The liberal Republicans and the Democrats 
have always acted together. You remember 
very well, sir, that in 1862 they undertook all 
over these United States to get up a Union 
Republican party; that was, a Republican 
party that would be satisfactory to the Democ- 
racy. They tried it in Michigan, and reduced 
our majority from twenty-two. thousand down 
to seven thousand. They tried it in New York, 
and elected Horatio Seymour, I think. They 
tried it in every State; and had they succeeded 
in the three great States of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, it is my solemn belief 
that this Government would have been over- 
thrown; but the Lord was on our side, and 
they were not permitted fo succeed. They 
elected Seymour in New York, but they failed 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Now, Mr. President, the Republican party 
carried out faithfully and efficiently and suc- 
cessfully this part of its mission, and to-day 
we have every State in this Union represented 
upon this floor. Iam sorry there is not more 
love for the Union in these southern States, 
but they are all restored, and if they see fit to 
behave themselves they will all be treated as 
brethren in this great brotherhood of States. 
But_until they do, until they lay down their 
Ku Klux arms as they laid down their muskets 
and their gray uniforms, I for my own part am 
disposed to say, ‘‘Stay out; you shall not hold 
office ; you can vote, but we will not permit you 
to hold seats upon this floor, where you will 
misrepresent the views of the loyal men of 
your States.’’ 

Now, Mr. President, as we are going through 
a comparison of the two great political parties, 
and as we have been dared to that comparison, 
I desire to give a few facts and figures in con- 
nection with these two great parties. There 
seems to be an impression on the part of Dem- 
ocrats and liberal Repubiicans that the masses 
of the people of these United States have 
become so disgusted with the old Republican 
party, with the present Republican party, that 
they are going to rush right into the arms of 
the Democracy, and it is proper to show them 


what that embrace will be when they reach 
there. Let us look a little further into the 
financial condition of the country in 1869 ang 
to-day. 

The amount of debt, including accrued in- 
terest and less cash in the Treasury, on the 
ist day of March, 1869, three days before 
the inauguration of President Grant, wag 
$2,525,468,260 01. On the Ist of April, 1871, 
it was $2,809,697,596 27. The reduction of 
the debt during the two years and one month 
from March 1, 1869, to April 1, 1871, was 
$215, 763,663 74, a reduction equivalent to 
$8,680,626 55 per month, or $108,567,518 60 
per annum. A 4 
Now, my desire is to give you a very brief 
sketch of the financiering of this Republican 
party, and then I desire to give you a very 
brief sketch of Democratic financiering, with 
which the whole people are supposed to have 
fallen in love. , 

I have given the amount of reduction of the 
public debt during the two years and one 
month from March, 1869, to April 1, 1871. The 
figures I am using are official, from the books 
of the Treasury; but I have not the official 
figures since that date. The amount of the 
debt now is somewhere about $2,285,000,000. 

But, sir, this Administration has reduced 
the principal of the debt from March 1, 1869, 
to April 1, 1871, $214,294,406 25. The redue- 
tion of principal and accrued interest amounts 
to $206,981,406 72. The reduction of princi- 
pal and accrued interest less cash in the Treas- 
ury amountsto $215, 763,663 74. The monthly 
charge foriaterest on the public debt on the 1st 
of March, 1869, was $10,582,462 50; on the 1st 
of April, 1871, it was $9,527,212 67. ‘The 
reduction in the monthly charge of interest in 
these twenty-five months is $1,005,249 83; 
and the reduction per annum is consequently 
$12,062,997. 

This reduction of the public debt and conse- 
quent saving of annual interest was, by careful 
and economic administration, effected under 
revenues which had been very largely reduced, 
as I shall proceed to show. Mark you, sir, 
we have not only reduced the debt this enorm- 
ous amount in this brief period of time, but 
we have at the same time reduced the taxes. 
We, the great Republican party, have done 
this, and I propose to boast a little over what 
we have done. Iam not going toappear before 
either the bar of public opinion or any other 
bar as a criminal. I arraign the criminals 
before that bar, and I am the prosecutor, and 
not the defendant. . 

By the act of July 18, 1866, we reduced our 
taxation $65,000,000; by the act of March 
2, 1867, we reduced our taxation $40,000,000; 
by the act of February 3, 1868, we reduced 
taxation $23,000,000; by the acts of March 
31 and July 20, 1868, we reduced taxation 
$45,000,000 ; and there was a further reduc- 
tion by the act of July 14, 1870, of internal 
taxes to the amount annually of $55,212,000, 
and of customs duties $23,636,827 83; mak- 
ing in ali since July, 1866, that this great 
Republican party has taken from the annual 
taxation of this land, $251,848,827 33. In 
addition to paying this enormous amount on 
our national debt, we have gone on reducing 
taxation year after year until we have removed 
more than two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars annually from our national burdens of 
taxation. In addition to that you will remem- 
ber that we have reduced our annual tax for 
interest by actual payment over a million 
dollars a month, or over twelve million dollars 
a year; and yet we are to be arraigned by this 
Democratic party for. extravagance, , 

Now I want the Democrats to look at their 
record. Ihave shown ours. There has been 
only one place where they could make a record 
that 1 know of, and that was in the city of New 
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York. No one will deny that you have pure, 
unadulterated Democracythere. There is not 
an element of anything else, nor has there been 
for years, in the management of the affairs of 
New York. They have drawn their lines there 
broad and deep. Here is the record: 


“Inerease of the City Debt.—According to the official 
report of the defendant, Richard B. Connolly, con- 
troller of the city and county of New York, for the 
year ending 31st of December, 1868, the funded and 
bonded debt of the city on the date upon which said 
defendant, Hall, entered upon his duties as mayor, 
DMOUNCE tO....eesccreeesseccseencpecsteteensarees s 
And the funded and bonded debt of the 

county, as cvidenced by the same offi- 

cial report, amounted tO... ereerereeeee . 15,882,800 80 


Making together a total of... $50,628,830 80 


“The lastofficial reportof said controller was made 
up to the 31st day of July, 1871, and by this report it 
is shown that upon that date the funded and bonded 


debt of said city amounted t0... resres . $77,914,108 51 
And the funded and bonded debt of 
said county amounted to....... eevee eas’ 35,743,150 00 


Making together a total of............ 113,657,258 51 
From this deduct the amount of the 
debt of said city and county when the 
defendant, Hall, became mayor, as 
SHOWN BDOV Ce. .cssererceeneres 


50,628,830 80 


The difference is the increase in the 
funded and bonded debt of the city 
and county during the two and a half 


years of the present mayoralty........ $57,028,427 71 


“Tn addition to this sum of $57,028,427 71, raised 
upon the bonds of the said city and county, the 
supervisors of the county, in accordance with the 
provisions-of the statutes enacted in that behalf, 
(laws of 1869, chapters 875 and 876, and laws of 3870, 
chapters 382 and 883,) levied and raised during cach 
of the years 1869 and 1870, by tax upon the estates by 
law subject to-taxation within said county, for the 
support of the city and county governments, and to 
pay the quota of said county of State taxes for each 
of said years, as follows: 

rasere: $21,809,536 34 


In 1869 
Tn 1870 tesseeesee 23,569,127 71 


Making a total of.......cesecee acess 44,878,664 05 
There hasalso been paidinto the treas- 
ury of the city and county during 
the years 1869 and 1870, and the first 
six months of 1871, on account of 
assessments collected during said 
ears, as the plaintiff is informed and 

El EVES. ssena ree $12,976,071 09 
And trom the general fund, 5,836,657 35 
i ————— 18,811,728 44 


63,690,392 49 
57,028,427 71 


Saaressa rapisee dense 21,000,000 00 

Total aee sessosesisesosssseceneenseesvesso sereo: bel, (18,020 20 
“showing the average expenditure and cost of the 
government of the city and county during the two 
and a half years of the defendant Hall’s mayor- 
alty to have been per year $56,627,528 08, or upward 
of five and one half per cent. upon the fixed valua- 
tion of the estates, real and personal, subject to 
taxation in the said county, the fixed valuation of 
said estates being,according to the reportof the 
commissioner of taxes and assessments, for the pres- 
ent year, (1871,) $1,075,000,000. 

omuchisknown. What the floating and unset- 
tled claims may amount to no man can say. Allow- 
ing the city and county of New York to contain one 
million people, which is considerable more than 
the actual population, and we have ar expenditure 
of more than one hundred and forty-seven dollars 
per capita; or for each man, woman, and child, for 
two years and a half of civil government, and no 
extraordinary work of improvement, more than 
fitty-nine dollars a year per capita for local or muni- 
cipal government. Apply this ratio of expenditure 
to the nation, which would, no doubt, be realized 
if the Democracy should be intrusted with power— 
and estimating the population at forty millions, 
for convenience, and because that is no greater 
ratio of excess than allowed for New York—and 
the national expenditures for one year would exceed 
$2,360,000,000, an amount greater than ‘the present 
national debt, and greater than the expenditures 
of the nation during any year ofthe war, though at 
times more than a million of men were under arms.” 


Think of it, sir. Allowing the same expend- 
itures under the national Government that have 
been squandered under the Democratic gov- 
ernment of the city of New York, and our 
annual expenses would be $2,360,000,000. 


4,746,030 00 | 


This is a contrast that I advise gentlemen to 
study before they make up their minds. that 
they are going body and soul into the Demo- 
cratic ranks, whether they be liberal or illib- 
eral Republicans. It is worthy of study. I 
could go on to give these outrageous expend- 
itures of the Demoeracy to an unlimited ex- 
tent. which I will not do because they are 
familiar. I have brought this up as a speci- 
men of Democratic prudence and Democratic 
economy in the only place in the United States 
where the Democratic party has had full swing 
as the Republican party has bad in the nation. 

It seems to be the opinion of these Demo- 
crats and liberal Republicans that this exposé 
is going to be so attractive that the whole 
mass of the great Republican party, whose 
mission is not yet ended, is going to rush into 
the embrace of this old Democratic party. I 
tell my honorable friends on the other side 
that they are making a miscalculation. The 
people of this great nation are going to do no 
such thing. You will find here and there 
a sore-headed Republican who will join the 
liberal Republicans, and will join any party 
to break up the great Republican party. Sir, 
we have always had just such sore-heads and 
traitors, and in about the same proportionate 
numbers. We have got along very well 
without them, and are fully able to meet their 
opposition. 

But I wish to make one honorable exception. 
When the Blair family deliberately made up 
their minds to go into the Democratic ranks— 
I hope my honorable friend from Missouri 
{Mr. Brair] is within the sound of my 
voice—they did not stay in our caucuses and 
grumble; not a bit of it; but when they made 
up their minds they raised the Blair flag, and 
with drums beating and trumpets sounding 
they marched into the Democratic ranks and 
demanded an instantancous surrender. ‘The 
Democratic party surrendered, and I think 
it did a wise thing. From that day to this it 
has hada head and a tail; the head it sur- 
rendered to, but the tail was the Tammany 
ring. [Llaughter.] One furnished the brains 
aud the other the money; but inasmuch as 
the money supply is cut off, I must tell wy 
Democratic friends they will miss that supply 
more than they would the other. From that 
day to this we have been furnishing recruits 
for the Democratic party. 

I do not want our Democratic friends to be 
discouraged. We are bound to furnish them 
with a candidate for the Presidency. They 
shall not dissolve their party for the want of a 
candidate. If we have nota candidate that is 
satisfactory to gentlemen on the other side in 
the Senate, we will go outside of the Senate. 
You shall have a candidate, and a Republican 
candidate, too; and your experience has been 
so joyous, you have had such eminent success 
with your Republican nominees, that my im- 
pression is that you had better keep up the 
practice. For every sore-headed Republican 
that you have taken into your ranks we have 
taken a hundred live Democrats into ours, 
and we are willing to keep up the swapping. 
[Laughter.] It has been so every year since 
the breaking out of the rebellion, and it will 
continue to be so. We want you to take one 
or all of our disaffected Republicans, and we 
will take a hundred Democrats to fill their 
places. Now, do not hesitate at one. If you 
want more than one, take two; if you want 
more than two, take three; take themall. Do 


not be discouraged for lack of a presidential | 


candidate. We are liberal. We are disposed 
to do the liberal thing by you. Pick out your 
man and we will say + God speed you.”’ Inthe 
mean time we will bring up this Democratic 


record of yours beside the old Republican rec- | 


ord, and we will take all the young Democrats 
who are now coming on the stage of life, and 
you can take all the sore-heads from the Repub- 


i what 


lican party, and we will keep trading. . I do 
not believe you will make any more by that 
trade than we will; but if you think you ‘ean, 
I bid you God speed. In the mean time, how- 
ever, if you will follow my advice, and no 
doubt my advice will have great weight with 
our Democratic friends, you will never again 
bring up a comparison between the old Dem- 
ocratic party-that started and carried on the 
rebellion and the great live Republican party 
that crushed the rebellion and now maintains 
its living issues. 


Edueation. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. H. RAINEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 8, 1872. 

The House having met for debate only, as in Coma 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. RAINEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have been an attentive 
listener to the discussions on House bill No. 
1043. This bill, as you are aware, has,for 
its object the education of the people, and 
proposes to that end that the proceeds ‘accru- 
ing from the sale of all public lands should 
be set apart asa sacred fund for that object. 
Viewing it in this light, one may well be sur- 
prised at the manner in which the entire sab- 
ject has been treated by the Opposition. It 
is truly marvelous to observe the manifest 
antipathy exhibited-toward measures that are 
brought before this House having for their 
purpose the amelioration and improvement 
of the masses. 

It ought not to be forgotten that we are the 
custodians of the interests of the whole people, 
sent here direct from thcir bands to represent 
their claimsand interesis before Congress, and, 
I may add, the whole country. Why, sir, | 
those illiterate and somewhat neglected people 
are the actual bone and sinew of the country, 
and at this time may be safely numbered 
among the stanchest supporters of its institu- 
tions. Their efficiency, bravery, and power 
were known to the country in its darkest days 
and dire necessities, the testimony of which is 
stamped in bloody stains upon many a battle- 
field. These gallant and true men, many of 
whom have passed away, have left their father- 
less children as a heritage and trust to this 
Government. Yea, the whole people are 
deeply interested in this subject of education ; 
therefore, we should endeavor to reflect as best 
we can their opinions, wishes, and desires in 
this regard. 

I feel confident in saying that the populace 
is eager for education, and are looking with 
an ardent desire to the General Government 
to aid them in this particular. Educational 
facilities are needed alike by all classes, both 
white and black. There is an appalling array 
of the illiterate made in the admirable report 
of the Commissioner of Education, a forcible 
tabular statement of which has been brought 
to the notice of this House by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ] 
Surely this ought to be sufficient to disarm all 
hostility to- this laudable and much-needed 
measure; but instead of that, it meets with 
every conceivable objection and opposition 
from those who profess to be the friends and 
advocates of universal education, By some 
the bill under consideration is said to be un- 
constitutional; by others, centralizing power 
in the hands of the General Government 
which by right belongs to individual States. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Metnrrre] 
expressed his apprehensions that this was a 
plan to mix the schools throughout the coun- 
try. Whatofthat? Suppose it should be so, 
harm would result therefrom? Why this 
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fear of. the negro since he has been a freed- 
man, when in the past he was almost a house- 
hold god, gamboling and playing with’ the chil- 
dren of his old master? And occasionally it 
was plain to be seen that there was a strong 
family resemblance between them. 

Now, ‘since he is no longer a slave, one 
would suppose him a leper, to hear the objec- 
tions expressed against his equality before the 
law. Sir, this is the remnant of the old pro- 
slavery spirit, which must eventually give place 
to more humane and elevating ideas. Schools 
have been mixed in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and other States, and no detriment has 
occurred. Why this fear of competition witha 
negro? All they ask for is an equal chance in 
life, with equel advantages, and they will prove 
themselves to be worthy American citizens. In 
the southern States it wasa pride in the past 
to exult in the extraordinary ability of a few 
representative men, while the poorer classes 
were kept illiterate and in gross ignorance; 
consequently completely under the control of 
their leaders, all of whom were Democrats. 

The Republican party propose by this meas- 
ure now pending to educate the masses so that 
they will be enabled. to judge for themselves 
in all matters appertaining to their interests, 
and by an intelligent expression of their man- 
hood annihilate the remnant of that oligarch- 
ical spirit of exclusiveness which wasso promi- 
nentinthe past. Sir, it appears to meas though 
gentlemen on this floor have lost sight of the 
fact that the besom of war has swept over this 
country, and that there is a change in the con- 
dition of affairs; that the people are the right- 
ful rulers, and those in power are but their 
servants, j 

During the last Congress we had under con- 
sideration a bill for the establishing of a sys- 
tem of national education, but adverse argu- 
ments were urged against the proposition, 
which resulted in its defeat. It was said then, 

_ as now, that it was unwise and inexpedient 
for such a bill to pass Congress, because it 
looked forward to centralization. of Govern- 
ment, and an eventual invasion and trespass 
upon State rights. In my opinion, if the doe; 
trine of State rights was not destroyed in the 
heated conflict of the late war, there are little 
or no ‘apprehensions of such a contingency in 
the passage of this bill. 

The decision of the sword is conceded to be 
the most arbitrary of all decisions which we’ 
have on record, and it might be added that 
they are written in blood and will assuredly 
withstand, all corrosive arguments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ‘The results of the 


rebellion have decided some things, and, in | 


my judgment, defined the boundaries of State 
rights. Sir, speaking of centralization, all 
powerful Governments have a tendency in that 
direction, and those who have not are showing 

- this day their sad want of power to control 
their internal affairs, and at the same time 
exercise a salutary influence on the actions 
and affairs of other nations. 

In the old Roman empire, proud though it 
was, boasting of its many conquests and its 
almost unlimitable extent of territory, feel- 
ing themselves secured by a supposed high 
order of civilization, they grew indifferent to 
their best Interests in this regard, and as a 
natural sequence their power waned, and they 
are only known to us as a nation through the 
pages of history. The nations of modern 

Europe most respected are those which have 
succeeded partly in centralizing their power, 
and I can see no difference in. this respect 
with republics and monarchical governments. 
I am confideat—yea, it is inevitable—that if 
this Government expects to control this vast 
extent of territory now in its possession, with 
an almost annual augmentation thereto, it 
must, of necessity, become somewhat central- 
ized. or it cannot stand. 


Mr. Speaker. I have no argument to advance 
for or against the constitutionality of this bill; 
that I cheerfully submit to abler hands. It 
was said, however, by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Srorm] and others, that it 


is grossly unconstitutional ; therefore more. 


objectionable than the Ku Klux bill was. 
Such strictures are frequently heard from the 
Democracy. Nothing, in fact, appears to be 
constitutional to them that emanates or ori- 
ginates with the Republicans; consequently, 
the force of the argument is not felt to any 
extent. But admitting the assertion with all 
of the force and potency with which it is con- 
stantly uttered, I ask if it isa perversion of 
the spirit of the Constitution to invoke the 
sanction of that sacred instrument upon such 
a laudable measure as this, having for its aim 
the advancement of the whole people intel- 
lectually; thereby raising them to a higher 
plane, from which they may observe the benefi- 
cent workings of this, the greatest and most 
magnanimous of Governments. 

The natural result of this mental. improve- 
ment will be to impart a better understanding 
of our institutions, and thus cultivate a loyal 
disposition and lofty appreciation for them. 
The military prowess and demonstrative su- 
periority of thé Prussians, when compared to 
the French, especially in the late war, is 
attributable to the fact that the masses of the 
former were better educated and trained than 
those of the latter. The leavening spirit of the 
German philosophers has, apparently, pre- 
vaded all classes of the population of that en- 
tire empires Itis not necessary to detail the 
result that has passed into history, the lesson 
of which should not be lost on this continent. 
With these truths confronting us what is best 
to be done? Why, educate the people to a 
higher standard of citizenship. If this is done 
by the aid of the General Government its 
fruits will be seen in every department, and 
its power felt in every emergency. 

Now, I am in favor of Government aid in 
this respect, for it will materially-assist and 
eventually succeed in obliterating sectional 
feeling and differences of opinion, and thus 
foster a unit of sentiment that is so desirable 
by all true patriots, who are ever ready to 
acknowledge its essentiality to harmony, con- 
cord, and perpetual peace; thereby aiding 
the industries of our country and develop- 
ing our vast national resources. If this had 
been done years ago there would have been 
a better understanding and more fraternal 
feeling between the North and the South, 
which would have annihilated that obstinate, 
hostile spirit which engendered the late ‘* un- 
pleasantness.’’ The recent trials of the Ku 
Klux at Columbia, South Carolina, furnish a 
striking proof, which is beyond controver- 
sion, for the criminals themselves confessed 
an utter destitution of general information 
that did not fail to excite the commiseration 
of the presiding judges. 

This lamentable condition of things demands 
a remedy at the hand of our powerful and 
generous Government. The evidence is con- 
clusive; therefore it is not necessary that argu- 
ments should be multipiied on this point. The 
report of the Commissioner of Education pre- 
sents an astonishing anomaly in its tabular 
statements setting forth the illiterate of all 
classes in the United States. We find that 
out of a population of over thirty-eight mil- 
lions, over two and one half millions in the 
southern States over twenty-one years old 
are unable to read and write, and over one 
million in the northern States, 

I find in the report of the superintendent of 
education of the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent the following interesting 
statement: there are 206,610 school children 
between the ages of six and sixteen, with a 


portion of the remainder being unable to 
attend for the want of educational facilities, 
although there has been one hundred and four 
scbool-houses erected during the year 1871, 
at a cost of $18,254, and fifty-two rented in 
addition thereto. There are employed in that 
State 1,898 teachers, at a coat of over two 
hundred and sixty-one thousand dollars per 
annum, 

Sir, I now ask is not this statement of suffi- 
cient force to baffle opposition, and awaken a 
lively interest on the part of this House favor- 
able to this great popular necessity? Think of 
it, only 66.056 children attending school out 
of a school population of 206,610 in one State 
in this Union. What must be the exhibit of 
all the States? Bat for all this the people are 
not to blame for their insufficiency of informa- 
tion. They are eager for knowledge, and the 
ery is still for more. I have seen, much to my 
admiration, old gray-headed men, formerly 
slaves, learning the alphabet, and straining 
their blunted senses in quest of knowledge, 
and this, too, after the hard toils of the day. 
The delight with which they behold their little 
children striving to read while seated around 
their humble firesides is pleasurable to behold, 
as a hopeful sign of what the once oppressed 
will be when they shall have drunk deep from 
the perennial stream of knowledge. What we 
want is schools, and more of them. We want 
them strung along the highways and by-ways of 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would have it known that 
this ignorance is widespread; it is not con- 
fined to any one State. ‘his mental midnight, 
we might justly say, is a national ‘calamity, 
and not necessarily sectional. We should 
therefore avail ourselves of every laudable 
means in our power to avert its direful 
effects. The great remedy, in my judgment, 
is free schools, established and aided by the 
Government throughout the land. The fol- 
lowing statistics will demonstrate what I have 
said: 

In Ilinois, in the year 1870, the number 
of white pupils was 826,829; number of col- 
ored pupils, 6,210; number of school-houses, 
10,381; number of school districts with no 
schools, 390; number of scholars attending 
school, 706,780. By this yon will perceive that 
there are over 126,000 children not attending 
school in this State. 

In Indiana, in the years 1867 and 1868, the 
number of school children was 591,661; num- 
ber attending school, 436,786; average daily 
attendance, 283,340; amount expended for 
tuition, $1,474,832 49. 

The population of Maine, in 1870, was 
630,423 ; number of school children, 228,167 ; 
number enrolled, 126,946; number not en- 
rolled, 90,335; average attendance,*100,815. 
Average duration of schools only four months 
and twenty days. 

The population of Louisiana, in 1870, was 
716,894; school population, 254,583; number 
enrolled, 50,000; average attendance, 40,000 ; 
number not registered, 204,533 ; making a total 
absence from school in that State of 214,533. 

The sehool population of Arkansas, in 1870, 
was 180,000; number enrolled, 100,000; aver- 
age attendance, 60,000; number not enrolled, 
80,000; average absence of those enrolled, 
40,000; total average absence, 120,000. f 

Can we look at these facts unmoved? Do 
they not call for our deliberate and earnest 
action? Surely they do. 

There is another fact which should not be 
lost sight of: our country is comparatively 
new; the want of skilled labor is felt in all 
the branches of its progressive industries. 
If the Government can utilize any portion of 
its immense domain for the furtherance of 
these ends, it will thus be dispensing its bene- 
fits and wealth to another class besides rail- 


total attendance of only 66,056, the greater || road corporations, who already have too much 
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of what in right and equity belongs to the 
people. Millions of fertile acres have been 
disposed of in a. prodigal manner to these 
opulent, dictatorial corporations. At present 
they have too much power and influence at 
their command, and in certain States in this 
Union they shape and control legislation to 
agreat extent. My fears are that if Congress 
continues to assist them by further grants of 
the public domain, they will eventually become 
the dictators of national legislation. 

The plan embraced in this bill thwarts 
their designs, and will in a measure protect 
the Government from such a misfortune, and 
the people from such a catastrophe, In fact 
the people have long since rendered a verdict 
on this: subject—‘‘No more public lands to 
corporations.” If this verdict holds good, 
the public possessions, henceforth, will be held 
in fee simple for the sole benefit of the people. 

I shall remind the House of one thing 
more, then I shall have done. The youth 
now springing up to manhood will be the 
future lawmakers and rulers of our country. 
That they should be intelligent and thoroughly 
educated is a prime necessity and of great 
importance, which is admitted by all and 
denied by none. All that may be done with 
this end in view’ will be returned with an 
increased interest. 

Į truly hope that those who oppose this bill 
will reconsider their opposition, and give it 
their vote when the question shall again be 
before the House. For one, I shall give it my 
hearty support, believing it to be just and 
beneficial in its provisions. 


Education. 


SPEECH OF HON. ABRAM COMINGO, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1872. 
` The Honse resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educational fund, 


‘and to apply the proceeds of the public lands to the 
education of the people. 


Mr. COMINGO. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
under consideration is, no doubt, well under- 
stood by every member of the House. The 
simple proposition to set apart the proceeds 
of the sale of the public lands for the educa- 
tion of the people is of easy comprehension. 
But considered in connection with the various 
conditions attached by the provisions of the 
bill, it is not so easily comprehended, nor is it 
free from serious, and, to my mind, insuperable 
objections. Its features, or some of them at 
least, are even repulsive, and will, I think, so 
appear to every one who will carefully and with- 


out prejudice examirte them. This duty is one- 


we are presumed to perform, and one which I 
trust we all will most faithfully perform before 
we dispose of the bill under consideration, if 
we have not already done so. : 

In view of what I have just stated, it is per- 
haps useless for me to say that I cannot and 
will not give the bill my support; but it is 
proper that I present at least some of the rea- 
sons that control my action in this behalf. 
Indeed I feel constrained to do so; and 
whether gentlemen on this floor will hear or 
will refuse to hear, I will, so far as my time 
will permit, expose the odious provisions of 
this bill, and will endeavor to sound the alarm 
and awaken others to a sense of the impend- 
ing danger. The opponents of this bill may 
have arrayed themselves in vain against it; 
indeed, I fear they have, so far as the result 
of the action of the House is concerned; but 


J have an abiding faith that the people of these | 


United States will examine this subject for 
themselves, and will hereafter express their 


disapprobation of its provisions in terms that | 
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will be understood, and that will be even felt 
by some of those who are now at ease in their 
political Zion, hoping, and perhaps believing, 
that the excited passions and prejudices that 
have hitherto sustained them in their reckless 
trifling with the Constitution of their country, 
and-in their cruel and malignant degradation 
of a fallen foe, will last forever. : 
Mr. Speaker, I regret that in the discussion 
of this subject by the friends of the bill;-or 
by many of them, an effort has been made to 


evoke the spirit of party and rush the measure 


through under whip and spur, regardless of con- 
sequences. The main proposition and the ques- 
tions involved; rise or should rise above party 
interests, and should be determined by the in- 
flexible rules of law and justice. But such an 
indication ofa return to first principles, I regret 
to say, cannot be found in much that has been 
uttered in support of the bill, nor in answer to 
the arguments that have been urged against it. 
In answer to the clear and comprehensive argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
McHexry] and the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Kerr] touching the questionable consti- 
tutionality of some of the provisions of this bill, 
or rather exposing its unquestionable uncon- 
stitutionality, we are met with ridicule and 
reproach. itis not my intention, however, Mr. 


Speaker, to reiterate the arguments that have’ 


been presented on this point, but I will briefly 
notice one or two of the positions assumed in 
reply to these arguments. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. ‘Sueria- 
BARGER, } in his effort to refute. the position 
that the provisions of the bill unwarrantably 
jnterfére with the rights of the States under 
the Constitution of the United States, referred 
to the fugitive slave law of 1793, and asserted 
that that law ‘did the identical thing’? ob- 
jected to in the bill under consideration, but 
was nevertheless held to be constitutional after 
a most rigid judicial investigation. The latter 
part of this proposition is not denied, but that 
the proposed law and that of 1793 have any 
similarity, or that the latter can, in ahy respect, 
be regarded as a precedent for the former, 
we wholly deny. The law of 1793, which pro- 
vided for the rendition of fugitive slaves, was 
expressly warranted by the Constitution of the 
United States. In section two, article four, of 
that instrument we find it written— 

“That no person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thercof, escaping into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” 

And it is elsewhere provided that Congress 
shall have power to make such laws as may be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Government. I beg gentlemen on the 
other side of the House to show us any such 
authority as this for the proposed legislation. 
If they will do so, I promise to remain forever 
silent on this question of constitutional power. 

The power of Congress to donate lands 
to the States or to any State for educational 
purposes, I do not deny; but when it is at- 
tempted to couple with such a grant the reser- 
vations and conditions, express and implied, 
that are to be found in the pending bill, I 
‘do not hesitate to say the measure is not 


only unwarranted by butis in express viola-. 


tion of the Constitution. In no instance has 
Congress ever before the presenttime attempted 
to bribe the States in the manner proposed in 
this bill. It is offering a small but gilded 
pittance for a birthright. One by one the 
safeguards of republican liberty are being 
removed and destroyed, step by step we are 
approaching a centralized power, and link by 
link are we forging the chain with which that 
power may hereafter bind and gall us at will. 

Mr. Speaker, when we ask for bread we do 
not like to receivé a stone. Much, however, 


“well feel appalled. 


like this is that which is piven ué; when we 
‘ask gentlemen on the other sidé tò show tis 
authority in the Constitution for what they 
‘would have us do. It is painful to have oar 
veneration for that great “cliarter treated with 
derision, and provoking to have out loyalty 


‘thereto denounced as hypocrisy ; büt when we 


aré, in addition to all this, pointed to the'pré- 
amble of that Constitution as the sole author- 
‘ity for ‘this extraordinary legislation, we ma 
If the authority to whic 
we are referred (the only authotity to which 
any gentleman has deigned to point us) will 
‘sustain the proposed legislation, then indeed 
may we as well as not abolish at once out State 
‘organizations, and let the Congress and Pres- 
ident of the United States ran our entire gov- 
ernmental machinery. j 
`- The chairman of the committee from which 
this bill is reported [Mr. Perce] used the 
following extraordinary language the other day 
in discussing its merits: . 
“Ido not know that it is necessary to go into the 
question of the constitutionatity of a measure pro- 
viding for a system of national education. Still, as 
this bill has been attacked upon that ground, I pro- 
pose to say a few words in regard toit. Tho pream- 
le of the Constitution recites that the people of the 
United States, in order to form amore perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestio tranquillity provide 
for the common defense, promote the genoral wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselvés 
and their posterity, do ordain and establish it fór 


the United States of America.” ' 


Having ‘thus ignored the necessity of an 
examination of the constitutionality of the law, 
he nevertheless condescends to show us the 
authority by which he is supported, and to 
elucidate the subject by certain illustrations. 
I will be pardoned for inserting a part of his 
argument, leaving others to determine’ its 
merits. It ig substantially as follows. He 
asserts KORAN AEN ey 

“That education is necessary; that universal edu- 
cation is necessary to establish the union of this 
country, necessary, to establish justice, to insure 
domestic’ tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure: tho 
blessings of Hberty to the people: and that the Oori- 
stitution has signally failed in securing these objeots 
if thé power to secure the education of the people 
„be not somewhere contained in its provisions.” - 

And therefore the proposed law is constitu- 
tional. Iam sure I have stated the whole sub- 
stance of the argument on this point; indeed, 
I have given it almost verbatim.. : 

Mr. Speaker, I beg to inquire, why is it not 
necessary to consider the constitutionality ‘of 
a measure providing for asystem of national 
education?’ If not necessary at this time, 
and with reference to this measure, when and 
with reference to what subject does this neces- 
‘sity arise? I have always thought that the 
constitutionality of a measure was of first im- 
portance; that unless it possessed this quality, 
a loyal man, especially one acting under the 
sanctity of an oath, would.notand could not 
give it countenance; and that his Grst inquiry 
and most earnest effort would be,to ascertain 
that the measure proposed was warranted. by 
the fundamental law. In this I have been in 
error, or the bill under consideration is 80 
manifestly constitutional as not to admit of 
discussion, or the dominant partyin this House 
have resolved to give it their support, regard- 
less of constitutional barriers. = 

The preamble quoted in support of the. bill 
adds nothing to the force of the Constitution. 
Tt would be just as potent without it as with it, 
and if nothing better can be shown to warrant 
the proposed legislation, he who favors it with 
his vote will or ought at least to have a fear- 
fal account to settle at some time with his 
conscience. I have hitherto supposed that the 
preamble to the Constitution simply set forth 
the purposes the framers of that instrament 
had in view, and that it was a nullity except 
so far asit might aid in the construction of 
what was thereunder written, But it is in- 
sisted that its office is not confined to such 
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narrow limits; that. universal . education is 
“necessary to.secure the various objects which 
the framers. of the. Constitution had. in view, 
and that a law providing for a system of uni- 
versal or. national education is therefore con- 
‘gtitutional. If this proposition could be main- 
tained, there is scarcely a subject. that. has 
heretofore come exclusively within the range 
of State legislation that may not be made the 
subject of legislation by Congress, and of ex- 
élusive legislation if that body should. choose 
to. press the exercise of its powers to that 
extent. : . i 
` I again ask gentlemen on the other side 
whether they will support this bill if they can 
find no other warrant therefor than that which 
is contained in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion? . _Itsurely cannot be possible, gentlemen, 
that you will; and if you will not support it 
without other warrant, we pray you to pointto 
_the authority for this measure, for every one 
on this side of the House pronounces and sin- 
cerely believes it to’ be a most dangerous in- 
fraction of a law we have all voluntarily sworn 
to support. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these are not my only 
objections.to this bill. Admit, if you please, 
that the objections urged are. unfounded, and 
that the measure is clearly constitutional, there 


are other features in the bill.on account of | 


which I cannot give it my support; features 
which will secure for it the unqualified coa- 
demnation of an overwhelming. majority of 
the American people when they come to. under- 
stand the measure and ils practical workings. 
These I desire briefly to present. But before 
I do so, Mr. Speaker, permit me to state that 
the effort on the other side of the House to 
-place the Democratic members on this floor, 
and even the entire Democratic party, in a 
false position on the educational question, is 
an unworthy and an intentional misrepresenta- 
tion. Not.one of those who bave engaged in 
the discussion ‘on this side of the House has 
expressed, nor does he or any Democrat on 
the floor entertain the least hostility to. the 
colored race, nor to the use of proper means 
‘for their moral and intellectual elevation and 
culture, yet for reasons that are best known 
to themselves, gentlemen of the other ‘side 
have tried to place us in this attitude. I 
use the mildest language I can command when 
I say that this is unworthy and intentional 
misrepresentation. They at the same time 
boast of the superior intelligence of the peo- 
ple whom they have the honor to represent, 
and express a desire to elevate the benighted 
Democracy as well as the negro to the exalted 
position which they seem to imagine they and 
their highly favored constituency occupy}; and 
‘for the attainment of this end they magnani- 
mously propose the measure under consider- 
ation. 

Passing by the indelicate and invidious com- 
parisons these gentlemen have been pleased to 
make, and the lack of modesty and good man- 
ners they have manifested in thus boasting of 
their superiority, and thereby wantonly morti- 
fying our feelings, I beg the indulgence of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, for a few minutes longer, 
that I may examine some of the provisions of 
this bill, and give additional reasons why I 
think it should not become a law. It has 
been stated, and truly, on the other side, that 
the States are not cowpelled to accept the 
provisions of this bill, nor to establish any 
system of schools at all. But the proposition 
must be made with the expectation that some 
of the States, if not all, will accept it. It 
is absurd to suppose otherwise. Whether 
accepted by one or all, however, makes no 
kind of diference as to its practical workings. 
We may. therefore assume, for the purpose 
of the argument, that it will be accepted by 
every. State in the Union in: the time and 
manner provided. Such is, of course, the 


wish of its friends.. The first distribution of 


each State’s apportionment would be. subject 


to the conditions imposed by section five, and 
none other; that is, each. State having pro- 
vided. by law, or-rather having engaged by its 
Legislature thatit will provide by law for the 
free education of allits children between the 
ages of six and sixteen years, and will apply 
all moneys which it shall receive under ‘the 
provisions of. the act, and in accordance with 
its conditions, will receive its share of the first 
distribution. Can you imagine, Mr. Speaker, 
why each Siate should not be allowed to re- 
ceive its share of every subsequent distribu- 
tion, if. it:should have provided by law for.the 
free education of all.its children between the 
ages mentioned? There must:bea reason why 
it should not, and it is a little remarkable that 
the gentlemen of the other side. who have 
engaged in the discussion. of the bill have not 
explained, nor, so far as. I have heard, at- 
tempted to explain this. I confess that I 
cannot. It might be regarded as uncharitable, 
sir, to charge or even suppose that the bill was 
artfully drawn; but whether it wasor not, we 
find a most extraordinary. difference between 
the conditions upon which the first and subse- 
quent distributions of shares are made ; adiffer- 
ence which should at once. and forever settle 
the fate of this bill, and one which, if it shal! 
become a law, should, and I think will, cause 
it to. be unhesitatingly rejected by every State. 
The seventh section provides— 


_ That each State, &., shall be. entitled to receive 
its share of every apportionment after the first 
which shall have complied with tho following condi- 
tions: first, that it shall have made the provision 
for the education of its children required by ‘the fifth 
section; second, that it shall have applied all mon- 
eys by it previously received under this act in 
accordance therewith; third, that it shall, through 
the proper officer thereof, for the year ending the 
30th day of June last preceding such apportionment, 
make full report of the number of schools free to all 
the children thereof, &e. 


This language cannot be misunderstood. Its 
meaning, and its only meaning, is that the 


State that does not make its free schools free 


to all the’children between the specified ages 
shall not receive a share of: any apportion- 
ment except the first; or, in other words, 
unless these schools are free to both black and 
white, without regard to sex, the State is not 
entitled toa share. If there is any doubt as 
to this, we need but read a part of the ninth 
section to have itremoved. It provides: 


That the superintendent of public instruction of 
each State and Territory, and of said District, 
(Columbia,) or such other officer as shall by the 
laws of each State, Territory, or District be required 
so to do, shall, immediately upon the receipt of the 
certificate provided in section four, procéed-to.appor- 
tion the amount so certified to his State, Territory 
or District to the several school districts therein 
which shall have maintained for at least three 
months during the preceding year one or more free 
public schools for all the children, &e. 


Thus it seems that although ample provision 
may be made for the free instruction of all the 


‘children of the givenagés in-the State, yetunless 


the schools are free and open to all, both black 
and white, the boon is to be withheld from all. 
You thus say to the white children of the coun- 
try, ‘‘ You shall mingleand associate on terms 
of equality with negroes of your own ages, or 
you shall enjoy none of the benefits and bless- 
ings of free education or instruction at the 
expense of the General Government. It.mat- 
ters not that your lands, or lands in which you 


-and your ancestors had an interest in common 


with every other citizen of the United States, 
have been sold, and the proceeds ‘ consecrated 
to the education of the people,’ we, your supe- 
riors in intelligence, in morality, in refinement, 
have. determined that you may obtain an 
education as best you can, or live and die in 


| ignorance, if you do not come to the terms 


we prescribe,”’ 

Be it so, Mr. Speaker; the fault is none 
of ours. ‘The blow that will, by the passage 
of this bill, be struck at the best interest of 


the children of the present and perbaps com- 
ing generations, at their education, their moral 
culture, their social happiness, and the blow 
that-will.do more perhaps. than any other to 
exterpate the civil.and. religions liberties of 
the American. people, comes. not from our 
hands. On this side the. House all that can be 
will he done, in addition to the efforts already 
made, to defeat this measure. We sincerely 
but doubtingly trust. that success. may crown 
our efforts. 

Bat, Mr, Speaker, there is yet another fea- 
ture-in this bill which I regard as most danger- 
ous, and on account.of which, as well as of 
those already mentioned, I resist its. passage, ` 
It isfound in the proviso to the eleventh sec- 
tion. - I quote it in full; -it is as follows: 

Provided, That the conditions hercin prescribed 
may be subject to such modification or addition ag 
Congress may hereafter deem necessary for the better 
accomplishment of the purposes of this act, ; 

If by virtue of the preamble to. the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Congress may ex- 
ercise the power claimed by the friends of this 
measure, what -may if, not do. or attempt in 
pursuance of this proviso?. , What, ostensibly, 
is the main purpose of theact? The education 
of the people. What may a Republican Con- 
gress consider ‘‘ necessary forthe better accom- 
plishment’’ of that end? God only knows. I 
am sure we.on this side the House do not, and 
I believe those on the. opposite: side. will not 
attempt to answer the question, as they. do not 
know to what extentthe interests of their party 
(I should say of education) may require .hem 
to go. The toil is cunningly hid, and is laid 
far in advance of the game to be captured. 
Once in its meshes there will be no escape. 
They will be strengthened from time to time, 
as real or imaginary necessities may require, 
and. resistance will.be found as unwise as futile. 

Pass this bill, and the party in power may, 


/ and perhaps will ina very short time, ‘‘ for 


the better accomplishment of the purposes of 
this act,” think.it necessary to:take control of 
all our free schools, to appoint. school com- 
missioners, superintendents and inspectors, to 
prescribe the course of studies ihat may or 
even shall be pursued, and the books that shall 
be used, and those that shall not; and by these 
and other means exert an influence and wield 
a power dangerous alike to the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of the people. ‘Let me,” 
says some one, ‘‘ write the songs of the people, 
and I care not who. make their laws.” Give 


‘me the control of your schools, as they may in 


time be controlled by virtue of this bill, should 
it become a law, and I caré not who make 
your Jaws or write your songs. 

But it will be said there is no reason to fear 
that there will ever be an unwise or a danger- 
ous exercise of the powers reserved to Con- 
gress by the provisions of this bill. Possibly 
not; but our past experience. by no means 
encourages such a hope, 

On the. 25th of February, 1870, a bill was 
introduced in the Congress of the United States 
by the gentleman from. Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] for the purpose of establishing a system 
of national education, which conferred upon the 
President the most extraordinary powers, and 
practically gave. him the exclusive control o 
the school system and schools in every State in 
the Union. It gave him the power to appoint 
a superintendent of national schools for each 
State, and. to this superintendent the power 
to district his State; and. to the Secretary of 
the Interior the power to appoint district in- 
spectors and superintendents. It gave to the 
State superintendents. the. power to direct 
what number of schools should be kept in 
each district, what books used, &c. Lt also 
provided for the support ‘of the schools *by 
taxation. imposed by the General Government 
on the States, and for the levying and collect- 
ing of these taxes. by. Government officials. 
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It did not become a law it is true, but why I 
do not know. The present measure is a step 
in the- same direction, and the more dangerous 
because the more subtle of the two, and more 
odious because of its attempt. to bring about 
social equality between the races. ~ ‘ 

In all candor, Mr. Speaker, I can bat regard 
this and other .measures that have been pro- 
posed. or adopted as a part of a system -of 
efforts to increase and thereby perpetuate the 
power. of the dominant party. It may suc- 
ceed in this behalf.as. cheap patriotism, cheap 
philanthropy, and. like tricks of the dema- 
gogues may yet awhile longer deceive the 
people. But, sir, I believe the time is at hand 
when the masses will consider and determine 
questions like this. for themselves; when the 
flimsy vail with which demagogism covers 
its deceitful face will be stripped away, and 
when charlatans will pass for what they are 
worth and no more. a 

Mr. Speaker, but yesterday oneof those neat 
little tricks was attempted in this House by the 
introduction of a resolution not only accepting 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
as valid and binding, but seeking to make the 
Democratie side of the House stultify itself 
by ‘declaring that those amendments were 
legally and fairly ratified. For oue, I believe 
they were not so ratified. I believe, to the 
contrary, that they became a part of the Uon- 
‘stitution by the practice of the most cruel 
oppressions and the most ‘damnable frauds. 
Hence, I had no hesitancy in voting against 
the resolution of the gentieman from Maine, 
[Mr. Perers,] and I regret that it received 
the support of a solitary Democrat. The ob- 
ject being to make a little cheap capital with 
which to control the votes of the colored man, 
and alarm the constituency of gentlemen on 
the Republican side of the House—to alarm 
that refined, intelligent, and highly cultivated 
constituency. between whom and others we 
had the other day such mortifying contrasts 
drawn—the object, I repeat, being to deceive 
these two classes, will surely not succeed. The 
superior intelligence of the latter class pre- 
cludes the possibility of their being deceived, 
and the colored man begins to see that his 
best friends are not found among those who 
make the loudest pretensions, that the charges 
made by his pretended friends as to the pur- 
poses of the Democratic party are not only 
false, but basely hypocritical, and that he can- 
not rely upon either the charity or fidelity of 
his Republican ally, but. must take care of 
himself, and do his own. thinking and his own 
voting. Iam sure he will not be galled by 
such transparent trickery as that attempted by 
the resolution of yesterday. 

Mr, Speaker, there. are other objections to 
the proposed legislation besides those that 
have been presented; but I will not trespass 
upon the time of the House by presenting 
them. We of the Opposition might have rested 
our resistance upon the ground of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the measure, but we have not 
chosen..to do so, but have pointed out the 
gravest objections to its policy and its prac- 
tical workings.. : 

In other and better days of the Republic it 
would have sufficed to ask the friends of such 
a proposition as this for the constitutional 
warrant to support it. If this could not have 
been produced, it would have required no fur- 
ther resistance. On this occasion it has been 
shown that there is an utter. absence of author- 
ity in the Constitution ; but regardless of this 
fact, regardless of the fearful consequences 
that may directly and remotely. result from 
this measure, it seems the fell spirit. of party 
will triumph, and that the bill will be matured 
into a law, that it may. be made an element 
of power in. the coming struggle for political 
supremacy. I willnot-attempt to characterize 


this degeneracy ; but I will state thatthe party 
that thus trifles with the Constitution, and that 
makes such sacrifices of principle for the sake 
of perpetuating.its power, must perish, or our 
Republic must perish, and soon be numbered 
with the things of the. past, and remembered 
only to.be. regretted; and pointed: to as.con- 
clusive evidence that man is incapable of 
self government. . 


Education. 
SPEECH OF HON. W.S. HERNDON, 
OF TEXAS, 


Ix THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1872. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educational fund, 
and to apply.the proceeds of the public lands to the 
education of the people. 

Mr. HERNDON. Mr. Speaker, I regard 
this bill as one of more importance in its pres- 
ent and future effect upon this country, than 
any that will demand the consideration of this 
House for years to come. It proposes to lay 
the foundation of a great national system of 
education that shall be commensurate with the 
vast limits of this mighty Government, and 
to create a fund, to begin with, of nothing less 
than the net proceeds of all the vast public 
domain of this Republic. The total number 
of acres of unappropriated lands belonging to 
the Government are 1,387,782,209 84. These 
Jands at $1 25 per acre will aggregate the sum 
of $1,784,665,262 30. Thus it is proposed to 
vote an educational fund amounting, at the 
minimam Government price of lands, to nearly 
$1,800,000,000, a sum nearly equal to- our 
pationaldebt. Although the amount involved 
is so great, and the change likely to occur 
in tbe condition of the couutry caused by it 
go vital to every section of it, yet the bill is 
treated as one of small moment and hardly of 
sufficient magnitade to invoke a discussion of 
longer than ten minutes to the favored few 
who are allowed under. the rules to take part 
in the discussion. 

My first objection to the bill is, that there 
is no authority in the Constitution to establish 
a general national system of education. That 
the General Government may aid in the build- 
ing up of individual institutions, or lend as- 
‘sistance to corporations for particular purposes, 
which may prove of general beuefit to the 
country, has been so long recognized in prac- 
tice that it is not regarded asan open question 
at this day. _ But this bill has no such purpose 
in view; it is to lay, the corner-stone ot the 
mightiest fabric ever reared on tbis continent, 
and add to this beginning corner in future until 
the system of national education shall be com- 
pleted. The objection is not to dispensing 
aid for a particular institution or corporation 
within. a State or Territory requesting such 
aid, but it is to the creation of a system of 
education as a national system, independent 
of the States. 

I have. searched in vain for a single line in 
the Constitution granting such a power. It is 
not claimed that any grant of power is con- 
tained in the body of the Constitution itself, 
but that the‘preamble, which merely sets forth 
the general objects of the Constitution, author- 
jzes such a measure. When driven out of 
the Constitution itself, the supporters of. the 
pill take shelter under the preamble to the 
Constitution; but this cannot afford them pro- 
tection and safety. very line of the preambie 
as well as the Constitution has been passed 
upon by the highest judicial tribunals of the 
country, and has received. a definite legal 
meaning and significance from those expound- 
ers of that instrument, whose _unreversed 
judgment. is directly against such an interpre- 


tation. The preamble may be invoked to:aid 
in the interpretation of any doubtfal provision 
of the Constitution, but not.as. containing: a 
power or grant of authority independent of the 
ody of the Constitution. itself... The Consti: 
tution is the measure and exact limit of évery 
law enacted thereunder. By. this instrument 
every act.is tested, and if-no authority is found 
in it authorizing an act, such law is.void, how- 
ever beneficial the law proposed might prove 
to the country. T a : 
Inasmuch as I have been unable. to find any 
provision in the Constitution, or anything in 
the preamble thereof, authorizing the.creation 
of sucha system of national education, £ con- 
clude that none such was intended; and there- 
fore, without the further elaboration. of this 
branch of the subject, which is familiar to the 
country, pass to the next objection. - . are 
The belief that this bill. was unconstitutional 
would be quite sufficient authority, for, me. to 
oppose it, but I have other reasons that.would 
determine my action, if the Constitution, even 
provided for. such a system,  Every.State has 
adopted a system of education, which at least 
has the metit of being determined and operated 
by.its own constituted authorities. A. national 
system, ifit has any merit or force, must be uni- 
form, and if dissimilar to the systems adopted 
by the States, will. conflict with them to. the 
extent of the difference between the two. 
That this conflict wiil arise is inevitable, be- 
cause hardly any two States have adopted like 
systems; therefore we must. have two different 
systems within the same State, or, one.must 
yield to the other; and as the stronger rarely 
ever surrenders to the weaker, therefore the 
States must yield to the national Government. 
And whatever defects or, whatever else this 
national aystem may have, it will. surely have 
power, and power has never failed. to assert 
itself sooner or later. The result, therefore, 
will be. that a national system of education 
once commenced, with the largest capital ever 
wielded by such an institution, with the 
mightiest power on this hemisphere to sustain 
it, will sooner or later swallow up all State 
systems and inatitutions. of learning, and be- 
come the sole educator of coming generations 
on this continent. } ET 
Again, a national system of education, for 
consistency, must adopt a uniform system of 
text-books. . This will be indispensable, and 
here will be the fountain from which the bitter 
waters will flow, and of which the youth of the 
country must drink. Who are to prepare this 
system? Will they be partisans in polities, or 
fanatics in religion? Are they to,have a de- 
nominational bias or political prejudice, dis- 
criminating as to classes in the same county 
or are they to ignore. all. these, and teach the 
facts of history, science, and religion? It is 
plain that a system of text- books might be 
adopted that would gradually warp and im- 
perceptibly change the youthful mind from all 
its former teachings, and thus array the son 
against the father, and the daughter against 
the mother, whatever religious or political 
belief the parents may have entertained them- 
selves, and desired their children to adopt. | 
If such a result should be effected, and it is 
not improbable, but almost inevitable, it can 
well he imagined. the strife and difficulties that 
such a state of things would produce through- 
out the country. No opposition is 80 fierce 
as that of religious sects, and no differences 
are so hard to adjust as those between teach- 
ers wedded to their own systems. Such a sys- 
tem would not foster and encourage the sound 
education of the mind, but would stimulate 
those faculties and propensities that never tail, 
unchecked, to. lead to a superficial training. 
And such a system in the hands. of a domi- 
nant patty, whose inclinations might lead it to 
ary the experiment, could so far influence and 
bias the minds of the youth at school as 
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within a few years to be able with these and 
their influence to perpetuate its power; and 
once fairly seated in power, with such a con- 
trolling influence, night control the destinies 
of the country almost at will. ` 

i But there is another view that may be taken 
of ‘such a national system, which, if possible, 
will render it still more objectionable; and 
that is, the vast increase of official patronage 
that it would give the appointing power. 
This has always been a source of jealousy in 
this Government, and the increase of offices 
is watched with constant suspicion; because, 
“fo the victors belong the spoils’’ is an 
accepted doctrine, and has and will be used 
to increase personal popularity with the 
Executive and Department officers. In the 
Federal’ Government all officers that operate 
it, except members of Congress, the Presi: 
dent and Vice’ President, are appointed, and 
it is quite natural that those will be appointed 
only who are favorable to the Administration. 

On the présent basis of population there 
are something over nine million pupils within 
the scholastic age in the thirty-eight millions 
people of the United States, and if one 
teacher is used for each twenty-five scholars, 
it will require three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand teachers, to say nothing ‘of principals 
and superintendents, which would increase the 
number fifteen thousand more. This army of 
officials, operating in every hamlet and village 
of the entire country, coming in direct contact 
with the people, and all being appointed of 
one political party, would wield an irresistible 
force for the party that sustained them. This 
army alone could and would wield the desti- 
nies of the country in a few years; for legisla- 
tion that would be deficient in giving power, 
would at once be changed and molded to 
favor the grand system that gave life to the 
party. The party that first brought this force 
into being would afterward be nurtured and 
built up by it. - ni P pi 

If this horde of officials are added to the 
number that now swarm throughout the land, 
who can doubt that it would prove a dangerous 
experiment to call such a power into being? 
Who can doubt that the temptation would not 
be too great for those in power’ to resist? 
Neither political party in this country ought 
to desire to try such an experiment. Power 
often changes sides; it might suddenly change 
while such a system was being inaugurated, 
and the party that now holdsthe reins of power 
would then become the party of opposition. 
I would not be willing to trust any party with 
such a power, whether it be the present domi- 
nant party, or that to which I have the honor 
to belong; it would be equally dangerous to 
the peace and happiness of the country in the 
hands of either, or any other political party, 
for all parties are mortal and love power. 

But if we consider this bill under a still dif- 
ferent view, losing sight of the faet that-it is 
intended to’ be the foundation of a great na- 
tional system’ of education, and one of the 
chief elements of power in the hands of the 
dominant party to centralize and ‘consolidate 
all political powers exercised by the States 
and people in the General: Government, and 
to aid in perpetuating its power in the country, 
still the provisions of the bill itself, considered 
specifically and alone, are so obnoxious that I 
feel constrained tooppose the measure. There 
is no- limit in the bill fixing any period within 
which the sales of the public lands shall be 
completed and the expenses attending the 
realizing of the proceeds from this source shall 
cease, 

What age or period in the history of this 
couutry will arrive before all the public lands 
are put into market and the net proceeds 
paid into the Treasury? -The statistical re- 
ports show that there are 1,887,732,209.84 
acres of public domain unappropriated and 


gubject:to this object. The last fiscal year 
2,159,515 acres were disposed of, and the 
whole sum realized therefrom, including loca- 
tions, scrip, land-warrants, &c., amounted to 
$3,663,513 90:in-cash; and the cost of this 
department for the present fiscal year reaches 
the sum of $423,575. Now, if the sales for 
last year are taken asa standard for the number 
of acres that may annually be disposed of in 
future, and we divide the whole public domain 
by this sum, it will be found that it will require 
considerably over six hundred years to finish 
the sale of these lands. i 

Again, if the cost attending the sales of 
public lands for the last year is assumed as a 
proper standard, to wit, $423,575 for the 
sale of 2,159,515 acres, realizing the sum 
of $8,668,518 90, it will be found that it will 
cost about fifteen per cent. to put these lands 
into market; and taking the minimum Gov- 
ernment price for lands, $I 25 ‘per acre on 
1,387,782,209.84 acres, it will amount to the 
sum of $1,734,665,562 30: Apply this cost 
for sales at fifteen per cent., and it will be 
found that the total cost of putting all these 
lands into market will amount to $260,199,- 
789 34. The great length of time required to 
complete the sales, over six hundred’ years, 
and the extraordinary cost of over two hun- 
dred and sixty millions of money to realize 
this fund, afford to my mind the most serious 
objections to such an‘experiment. < 

But a still more serious objection may be 
urged, if it be possible to make one more so 
than the last; that is, if you take‘the sales of 


last year as a standard, to wit, $3,663,513 90, 


and deduct the annual cost and expenses of 
marketing as contemplated in the bill, it will 
leave $3,239,938 90; and then from this sum 
deduct the commissions and expenses for hand- 
ling the same in distribution, say $239,938 90, 


which will be a small sum, and a balance will | 


be left for distribution amounting to $3,000,000. 
This sum under the bill is to be distributed pro 
rata among the several States and Territories 
according to the population thereof upon cer- 
tain conditions therein mentioned. The total 
population of the United States aggregates 
88,118,253, and if you take the scholastic sta- 
tistics of the District of Columbia, the only 
statistical information now furnished for 1870 
exhibiting the fact, which shows that there are 
131,682 people, and that within the scholastic 
age there are 81,671 pupils within the District, 
it will be found that about twenty-seven per 
cent. of the population are within the scholas- 
tic age. Apply this rule to the total popula- 
tion, and it will be found that there aré over 
nine million pupils of scholastic age to be 


| benefited by this fund in the Union. 


Now, if the entire sum of $3,000,000, the 
amount above ascertained for ‘annual distri- 
bution among the States, be divided equally 


‘among all the pupils in the Government, it 


will be seen that the share of each scholar will 
be thirty-three and a third cents per annum. 
Ané this is rather an over-estimate, because if 
the teachers are to be-remunerated out-of this 
fund, it will require at least $500,000 to pay 
them living-wages, to say nothing of perqui- 
sités and extras, which would reducethe sum 
to perhaps not more than twenty-five cents per 
scholar annually. But if the estimate of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 


“be correct, {and he has studied this subject 


much ‘longer than myself,) there will be only 
about one million for distribution annually, 
which would reduce the amount to be received 
by each scholar to about eleven cents annually. 

And if you will consider the census tables, 
showing how the population of the United 
States is distributed, it will be further seen 
that the South would not receive more than 
one fourth part of the amount distributed. 
Hence, it must-be evident to every thinking 
mind that the real object of this bill-is not in 


| more than three years, or by 


fact to stimulate education in the States and 
Territories, and especially ig not intended to 
give any particular advantage to the South, 
The Bmount to be received is so small that it 
could actually work no perceptible benefit to 
the country. At least if this sum and much 
more were added toit; for distribution, itwould 
bea poor compensation indeed for the dangers 
incident to such a system, The great benefit 
to be derived from it is not what it purports 
to be. It would keepin the field a-vast mul- 
titude of officials who would lose no oppor- 
tunity to advocate the system and bless the 
party that gave them office, and this influence 
in the elections would prove to be of immense 
importance to the party holding: the appoint- 
ments and desiring election: eh 

The conditions imposed by this bill on the 
States and Territories, before they are allowed 
to participate ‘in the fund, are so onerous and 
subversive of the rights and the dignity of the 
States, that it seems this alone would be suffi- 
cient to condemn the measure with every lover 
of liberty and the equality of the States. | 

The eleventh section teades i 

That in case any State or Territory shall misapply, 
or allow to be misapplied; ‘orin any manner appro» 
priated or used, other than for the puzposes herein 
required, the funds, or any part thereof, received un- 
der the provisions of this act, ‘or shall fail to com- 
ply with the conditions herein prescribed, orto report 
as herein provided, through ita proper officers,the dis- 
position thereof, such State or Territory shall forfeit 
its right to any subséqttent apportionment, by virtue 
hereof, until the full amount so misapplied, lost, or 
misappropriated, shall have been replaced by.such 
State or Territory,and applied as herein, required, - 
and until such report shall huve been made, and all 
apportionments so forfeited and withheld sball be 
added to and become. part, of the principal of the 
educational fund hereby created, and the officer or 
officers, person Or pérsons, sò mnisapplying, misap- 
propriating, squandering, or embezzhng such funds, 
or knowingly consenting thereto, shail. be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by fine in double the athount so 
misapplied, misappropriated, squandered, or em- 
beazzied, or by imprisonment not less than one nor 
both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: Pro- 
vided, That the conditions herein prescribed may 
be subject to such modification or addition as Çon- 
gress may hereafter deem necessary for the better 
accomplishment ofthe purposes of this act. 


“And section twelve reads: 

That the circuit courts of the United States shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction of all offenses commit- 
ted against the provisions of this act, and shall have 
power and authority, by the proper writ, to compel 
the performance of the duties herein required, by 
any officer herein mentioned, and to restrain any 
undue and improper performance- of such duties. 

By sections four, six, seven, and nine, certain 
duties and rules are prescribed to the States 
and Territories, the failure to perform which, 
or any part thereof, works a forfeiture to such 
State or Territory, by section eleven, of all 
interest in such fund. - But it does more ; it 
denounces as felons.all officers or persons ‘* so 
misapplying, misappropriating, squandering, 
or embezzling such: fands or knowingly con- 
senting thereto,” and erects a tribunal for the 
trial of such felons, and elothes it with extra- 
ordinary power to *‘ restrain” ori“ compel” 
the performance-of such duties. ; 

The State, to entitle itself to this fund, must 
at once remodel its institutions to correspond 
with the new rules prescribed by this act ; and 
if it fails to comply it cannot be-intrusted with 
the fund, but it- is lost to sach State, and is 
divided among the others that do comply. 
What right, I ask, has the General Govern- 
ment to prescribe such conditions; and can it 
withhold the fund if all the conditions are not 
complied with? The bill provides that the 
annual net proceeds of the lands sold shall be 
divided pro rata among the States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, according 
to the population of éach;‘and the sum to which 
each ig entitled shall be set apart inthe Treas- 
ury. How wasthis public domain obtained by 
the General Government? © Did not the States 
furnish their share of-the blood and treasure 
that procured it? Was not a large portion of 
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it purchased with funds taken from the com- 
mon Treasury of the country, money that was 
wrung by taxation from the people of the 
several States?. Andis it not true that every 
State holds an interest in this public domain ? 
The. moment that a pro-rata division is made 
of such a common fund, and set apart in the 
Treasury to each State, that moment the sev- 
eral States take a special property in the sev- 
eral amounts set off to them. They do so 
because the sums so set off belong to them ; 
it is the amount that each is entitled to; it 
is the common share of cach in a common 
fond, fixed and determined by the General 


Government,' that holds it as a trust for the; 


benefit of all. If this be true, by what prin- 
ciple of law can the General Government 
deny: to. or declare the sum to which any 
State may be entitled. forfeited, and give the 
sum so declared forfeited to the other States? 
Such action would be manifest injustice to 
the State:declared to have forfeited its share, 
and it would. be equal injustice to the other 
States, for under-our. system: of equal rights 
to the several States injustice to: one must 
be injustice to all, for it- would be a viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle common to 
all.  But-if this would- be the case while the 
share of:any State was set off to it, though 
still in the Treasury, how much more so would 
it be after this fund was actually delivered to 
and taken into possession by a State! 

. This -bill asserts its right to: not only pre- 
scribe the conditionsupon which the fund may 
be: received by a State, but goes further and 
declares the right to control the fund in the 
hands ofthe officers of the State after the same 
has been reduced to possession. I submit this 
might: be done by. the General Government 
where it makes a pure donation to an individual 
or corporation. But. this: presents a case 
wholly different. . This is not a pure donation. 
The General Government only delivers to the 
State that: which belongs to it; its pro rata 
share of what was before a common fund, and 
the instant. that. such share is set apart in a 
common treasury, or delivered to such State, 
the General Government: loses all future and 
further control: over the fund. It not only 
loses control over the fund, because it ceases 
to have any property or interest it, but for the 
further reason that it has no right.to interfere 
with the local institutions of a State. 


And for: the improper disposition of such | 


fund invany of the: ways prescribed by the 
officers of @ State, or knowing the same to be 
done; notwithstanding the fund belongs ex- 
elusively-to the State, and the General Gov- 
ernment has‘ceased to have any interest therein, 
and has therefore lost all jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter and: the parties connected there- 
with, still the bill seeks to give the General 
Government: not- concutrent but exclusive 
jurisdiction over the Legislatures of the States 
and- the individual officers committing such 
supposed offense. ` And it actually goesso far 
aa:to empower the Federal courts to compel 
even the-officers ofa State, or to-restrain them 
in the performance of asupposed or prescribed 
duty concerning such fund received, if they 
should:hold such fund, although by legislative 
act of a State,.and-not apply it as directed. 
Thus, in total disregard’ of the rights of the 
States and local jurisdiction of the State courts, 
the Federal Government, under this bill, would 
take exclusive jurisdiction of State officers 
who might be charged with offenses committed 
exclusively against the laws of the State, and 
to which they would alone be amenable within 
ihe State, and try and punish the same. I 
submit that.if the General Government can be 
anthorized under the Constitution to advance 
thus far, ther all the interpretations heretofore 


given to that instrament-are delusive and false. | 
Î cannot imagine any right that a State could 


safely claim; ‘as such; under the General Gov- 


ernment, if Congress can exercise such vast 
powers. my 

It is estimated that about seventy-eight mil- 
lion acres of public lands: have already been 
donated to a few of the States for purposes of 
education, and still no notice of this is taken 
in the bill; and it is in fact intended ‘by it to 
give those States already having received sev- 
enty-eight million acres just as much asif they 
had received no lands at ali... This would be 
unjust to other States who have received none. 
Again, the pro rata division is to be made on 
the basis of the census of every ten years. 
This will give the eastern States undue advan- 
tage, because in the eastern and northeastern 
parts of the Union the increase of population 
is: from twenty to fifty per cent., while in the 
West and: Southwest from one hundred to two 
hundred and thirty-nine per cent. This must 
work greatinjustice; the fund cannot be equal- 
ized on this basis. 

I will not enter into a discussion of what 
the southern States under Democratic rule 
have done for education, to refute the charges 
made against- them. This I leave to others, 
But for Texas. the Democratic party provided 
liberally for common schools in every one 
of her several constitutions. She set apart 
$5,000,000 for this purpose, and four leagues 
of land to each county in the State, amount- 
ing to nearly three million acres of land yet 
unsold, and worth at least ten million dollars. 
Besides this the Radical State administration 
is wringing from the people nearly three mil- 
lion. dollars per: annum taxes for school 
purposes alone, and the school system there 
is recognized as a political machine, a nursery 
for non-resident partisan officials, all of whom, 
at the cost of their official heads, must advo- 
cate the party in power. Nor will I argue 
the benefits arising from donating lands to 
stimulate certain industries, the improve- 
ment: of navigation, and the building up of 
institutions of learning with special objects 
for: public good. Nor, again, the authority for 
or the wisdom of voting one hundred and 
thirty-five million acres of public lands to 
the several Pacific railroads, and the unpre- 
cedented manner in which this wasdone. Nor 
do I discuss the benefit of reserving all these 
lands for actual settlement of the- native or 
foreigner that may come to us for a home, 
or the wisdom of selling all the lands imme- 
diately,. cutting off the immense expense and 
applying: the proceeds to the public debt. 
Nor will I attempt to discuss the manifest 
intention of this bill to establish and sustain 
social equality between the races in the schools 
at the South, which would render it so obnox- 
ious that the gréat body of the people there 
would prefer no school at all rather than sub- 
mit to such degradation under the forms of 
law. ButI treat these public lands in the light 
of So much money, as though over seventeen 
hundred millions of money were being collected 
by taxation and voted away. If this bill pro- 
posed to vote over seventeen hundred millions 
of money for the establishment of a national 
system, but few of its present supporters 
would dare favor it. Yet there is no differ- 
ence in principle. -We owe over twenty-three 
hundred millions of debt; and these lands are 
viewed as a basis-of credit, a kind of guarantee 
for its payment, and when swept away the one 
resource : left. is taxation. I am a lover of 
education, and will go as far as any one, con- 
sistent with the rights of the people and States 


| within this Government, to secure a sound edu- 


cation to- the entire population of the whole 
country. ; 

These are some of the many reasons that 
cause me to vote against this measure. Fook 
upon the bill as one of the important steps in 
the general plan of consolidation of all the 
powers reserved :to:the States and people: in 
the General Government, and as closely con- 


nected with that other bill brought forward at 
this session to authorize the General Govern- 
ment to purchase all the telegraph lines in the 
country and operate them under and as a part 
of the post office system ‘at a cost of at least 
one hundred millifns of money and an in- 
crease of about sixty thousand more officials 
in the Government. Thus step by step are 
we as a nation marching forward, breaking 
over all conventionalities, guarantees, checks, 
restraints, and ancient land-marks, and mov- 
ing to a central point doubtless fixed and 
determined upon by the dominant party, who 
are not acting at random,but with a wise fore- 
sight to accomplish a given purpose. . When 
the great fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment are subverted and changed to a con- 
solidated power, what are presented as stag- 
gering difficulties now, will vanish like mists 
before the rising sun then. States will then 
complain in vain of violated rights; codrdinate 
departments of. Government will demand 
without redress freedom in their respective 
spheres; the civil tribunals of the land. will 
bow with reverence to military dictation, and 
the smothered voice of the people at elections 
will no longer disturb the repose of those in 
power. 

A few regiments with a park of artillery will 
be sufficient to quiet the restless and turbulent, 
and teach them that power has fled from the 
people and the States and found na resting- 
place in the General Government. We area 
great nation, prosperous beyond any earthly 
power}; our resources are almost without limit; 
and while in this favored condition ought we 
not to pause, and trace the steps to our great- 
ness? We have already violated some of 
the fundamental ‘principles upon: which this 
mighty structure is built; how many more can 
we disregard without checking our prosperity? 
The wisdom of the past ought to remind us 
that the greatest nationalities of former ages 
did not begin to crumble to ruins until they 
became wealthy, wise in their own conceit, 
and had achieved a world-wide renown. 
While we march inside of the principles of 
the Constitution and regard it as the sacred 


‘charter of our liberties, we will have union, 


vigor, patriotism, and ever-increasing wealth, 
power, and wisdom. Butin the day that we 
conquer all our enemies without, and crush 
all political parties opposed to the one domi- 
nant party within, that day will witness the 
Constitution no longér respected, and the 
hand-writing on the wall will remind us that 
the day of our prosperity is gone, and that we 
too have been weighed in the balances. 


Disposition of the Public Lands. 


SPEECH OF HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In Tue Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES , 
February 8, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committeo 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr, Speaker: I desire to ask the attention 
of the House to some views which I entertain 
upon the question of the publiclands. How the 
public lands shall be disposed of, and how they 
may be most wisely managed, constitute, to 
my mind, a question of very great importance. 
It is important not only to: the Government, 
but also to the people. The Government is 
interested in a proper management of these 
lands, and in their proper disposition. What- 
ever is for the interest of the Government will, 
rightly considered, prove to be. also for the 
interest of the people. E 
_ This-question, I say, is notonly one of inter- 
estat the present time, attracting more than 
ordinary attention, but it: has also been an 
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important question in the past. This land 
rzestion has:its: history in the history of the 
Go renment:: The views ‘which I entertain, 
and: whieli:Lshall present to-day, have been 
entertained by those who have in times past 
and at peculiar epochs if the history of the 
country done so much to shape its policy and 
to:mark out the line of policy which Has been 
pursued, [will call the attention ofthe House 
to'some facts in:connection: with this history. 
‘Phere: are. those who talk about- the public 
lands‘ as: though’ the benefits. resulting from a 
proper disposition of them, or the grants of 
them inaid of certain projects that have a 
local name; were but. local and temporary, 
and therefore ought not. to receive the sane- 
tion of Congress, and because those benefits 
are thus local. Pani! 

So long ago as 1880, the question whether 
our ‘public lands or-any portion of them might 
be used for purposes of internal improvement, 
was conspicuously raised ; and the considera- 
tion of that. question constituted a part of the 
famous ‘speech of Webster in reply to Hayne. 
{ will ask the Clerk to read a part of that:speech, 
which shows the: broad, statesman-like views 
which. were entertained by that eminent states- 
man—views almost prophetic in their charac- 
ter, and marking an ‘epoch which: I trust will 
favorably attract. the attention of the House 
when I spread before it the statistics which I 
am: able to furnish, as a result of the poltey 
which was inaugurated at that time, and rein- 
augurated in Illinois and other western States, 
by grants of land for purposes of internal devel- 
opment and improvement. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


“We love to dwell on the Union, and on the mutual 
happiness which it has so much promoted, and the 
common renown which it has so greatly contributed 
to acquire. In our contemplation Carolinaand Ohio 
are parts of the game country: States united under 
the same General Government, having interests, 
common, associated, intermingled. In whatever 
is within the proper sphere of the constitutional 
power of this Govetnimient we look upon the States 
as one.» We do notimpose geographical limits to our 
patriotic feeling or regard; we do not follow rivers 
and mountains and lines of latitude to find bound- 
aries beyond which public improvements do not 
benefit us. We who come here as agents and repre- 
sentatives of those narrow-minded and selfish men 
of New England, consider ourselves as bound to 
regard with equal ‘eye the good of the whole in 
whatever isin our power of legislation. 

“Sir, if a railroad or a canal beginning in South 
Carolina and ending in South Carolina, appeared to 
me'to be of national importance and national mag- 
nitude, believing as Ido, that the power of Govern- 
ment extends to the encouragement of works of that 
description, if I were to stand up here.and ask, 
“what interest has Massachusetts: In a ‘railroad in 
South Carolina ? I should not be willing to face 
my constituents. These same narrow-minded men 
would tell mo that they had sent me here to act for 
the whole country, and that one who possessed too 
little comprehension, either of intellect or feeling, 
one who was not large enough in mind-and héart to 
embrace the whole, was.not fit to be intrusted with 
the. interest of any part. -- wh : ey 

“Sir, I do not desire to enlarge the powers of the 
Government by unjustifiable construction, nor to 
exercise any not within a fair interpretation, But 
when itis believed that a power does exist, then it 
is, in my judgment, to be exercised for the general 
benefit ofthe whole. So far as respects the exercise 
of such a power, the States are one. It was the very 
object of the Constitution to create unity of interests 
to the extent of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment. In war and peace, we are one; in commerce, 
one; because the authority of the General Govern- 
ment reaches to.war and peace, and to the regulation 
of commerce, I have never seen any moredifficulty 
in erecting light-houses on the lakes than on the 
ocean; in improving the harbors of inland seas than 
ifthey were within the ebb and flow of the tide; or 
of removing obstructions in the.vast streams of the 
West, more than in any work to facilitate commerce 
on the Atlantic coast. If there be power for one, 
there is power also for the other; and they are all 
and equally forthe country.” : 


Mr. DUNNELL. I call attention to. the 
broad national views which were entertained 
by Webster, and announced in the extract 
which has just: been read. I dislike to find 
a measure like this, whieh is, linked. insep- 
arably with the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, made: local aud dependent upon local 
support ‘for its maintenance, When a single 


State. is by congressional legislation devel- 
oped. in her resources, when her population 
and wealth are augmented, when ber power 
to serve the Government is augmented either 
inmen or material. resources, it seems to me 
that such. legislation should not'be questioned 
but applauded. `=- i 

From 1880 to 1850 there were constant do- 
nations of public lands for various improve- 
ments—for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and for the making of canals. Dur- 
ing that period there was marked. prosperity 
throughout the country wherever these Im- 
provements. were going on. The policy was 
not doubted; it was universally acceded to as 
constitutional, as- right and wise. 

But there was another epoch, Mr.-Speaker, 
more distinguished than that of 1880. -E refer 
to the commencement: of that: period when 
grants were bestowed upon. corporations or 
States for the purpose of railroad construction. 
Stephen A. Douglas. was the father of that 
policy; and let me say that he reared for 
himself no better monument than that which 
tells to posterity the fact that he was in favor 
of the material development. of his own State, 
and along with it the-great West. The empire 
State of Illinois to:day ‘is an honor to bim 
because of the policy which he aided to inau- 
gurate. . It is matter of profound surprise, Mr. 
Speaker, thatmembers in this House, repre: 
senting that State, an empire in itself, and 
made such by this policy, will stand ‘up; here 
and say this same policy shall not be stretched 
beyond the Mississippi and strike the great 
prairies of the West, to develop these States 
as imperial in natural resources as Ilinois 
herself. a : 

T have asked and shall ask the attention of 
the House to some statistics in relation to the 
States of Hlinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Minnesota. And when we look 
at those statistics we shall see the rapid growth 
those States have made, rapid in population 
and rapid in wealth. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of this policy in 1850, Mr.: Speaker, as 
you very well:know, the settlements in these 
States were largely along the streams. There 
were no means of getting out upon ‘the rich 
and fertile prairies. God had made them rich. 
It remained for legislation to bring about the 
means of intercommunication between the dif- 
ferent parts of those great States, then but 
sparsely settled. The construction of railroads 
has developed these States so that they are the 
wonder of the nation, and the wonder of the 
world to-day. : 

I wish now to present a table which I have 
prepared, showing the growth of those States 
in population as returned in 1850, in 1860, and 
in 1870: 3 3 
Population Population Population 


States. 


tn 1850. in 1860, . in 1870... 
1,711,951 2,539,891 
1,182,012 1,721,295 
749,113 1,184,059 
775,881 1,054,670: 
674,913 1,191,792 
172,023 439,706 
5,265,893 -: 8,181,413- 
a ES - 


I will have this table made a part:of my 
remarks, and will now simply refer to tbe 
totals. The population of these States in 1850 
in round numbers, as will be seen, was 
2,400,000, or about one tenth of the whole 
population: of the country. : In 1860 the. popu» 
dation ofthese six States was. 5,200,000, or 
about one sixth of the population of the coun- 
try. in.1870 the population of these States 
was 8,100,000, going up in twenty years from 
2,400,000 ‘to 8;100,000. There is: no spot in 
this land or-in any other: land where there has 
been such a rapid growth inthe same length 
of time. : ee ; 

I am proud of the honor of being one of the 
Representatives from that section of the coun- 


try, so full of life, so full of vigor, so full of 
patriotism and. loyalty to the Government, and 
which: contributed so largely to its salvation 
during the war, and. which has the power to 
contribute and is to-day contributing so much 
to the resources and. revenues of the couniry, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, does any one doubt that 
all this rapid growth has been the result of this 
liberal policy inaugurated in 1860? Does any 
one question fora moment these railroads have 
been built as the result of that policy? In 
Minnesota we have fificen hundred and fifty 
miles of railroad.. Seven years ago we had 
but fifty-five miles: . Every mile of those roads 
has been built by land grants; they have been 
built by these, and these alone; and our own 
State, which has made such. rapid progress, 
stands here to-day grateful to the Government 
for this. liberality in aiding the development 
of her resources. Our resources! Yes; but 
what are ours are yours; what are her resources 
are the resources: of the nation. I will not 
admit for a moment that there:is anything 
like a State power. Wherever there is. power 
in a State it is the power of the whole country, 
and not the power of tha part. 
We-have good lands‘in that section of the 
country. We know that.:. Hence we favor thie 
policy of giving them to the real, actual settlers 
who desire to-go there. -During the first settle- 
ments they crept along: the rivers, but, when 
they saw: the ‘forthcoming policy of opening 
up-all the landsthey struck out on the prairies. 
When railroads were located they located them- 
selves along the: line of. the roads that were 
projected.: Threse-roads-were the harbingers 
or forerunners of this: increased - population. 
It was a` population, six, not ‘to. be-dispersed 5 
it was a vigorous population: -The enterpris- 
ing: men in the Hast emigrated and settled on 
these lands. -They :went! there for homes ; 
they were not: the: fancy: actual: settlers of 
whom we hear some gentlemen speak. There 
are those here who talk about actual settlers 
who never saw an actual settler, and who do 
not. know the wants of these growing republics 
ofthe Wests: ie eri oe ee 
>. Now, Mr. Speaker, there are two values to 
land as there are two values. to figures. The 
one is its intrinsic. value and the other its local 
value. ‘hat is, the lands are valuable when 
they are brought within the lines of communi- 
caliou. In other words, they are valuable 
when they are brought within reach of a mar- 
ket. An acre of land -100 miles from a mar- 
ket or a railroad may be worth but $1-25 per 
acre ;. but it is worth ten dollars when you 
bring it witbin ten miJes-of a railroad. On 
that point, however, { wish to speak at- another 
time. - aih ; j 
I now ask attention to a table which I shall 
present, showing the construction of railways 
in six Statesof the West. > I refer to the States 
of .Hlinois, Missouri, Michigan, . Wisconsin, 
Jowa, and Mionesota.. They-are situated 
together, they are somewhat alike in their 
character; their: interests: are connected, and 
in speaking: af them [- shall. compare them 
with: six-other: States,.for the sake of conven- 
ience-and for purposes of illustration: — 
The number of miles. of railway completed 
and in operation -in-these States.at the close 
of the years 1850, 1860; and 1870: has been as 


follows : Mi i 

: Zir 1850.- . 1860. 1870. 
; . melee miles. miles. 

» I4 790... 4,823 

0 th ARM 3000 

i 382 TT. 1.638 
Wisconsin. 20. 06 bee 
OWS, ss an - 59 OSE 
Minnesota... er . ay 1,072 
Total in each yentisssani 473 6,6 ITAL 
ree Se ate) ieee 


_ in 1860, as-will appear from. the above table, 
in these six States there were but 473 miles of 


i| railroad-—-111 miles in Ilinois, 842. in Michi- 
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gan, 20 in Wisconsin; none in Missouri, none 
in Lowa, and -none’in Minnesota, In 1860 
there were 5,946 miles of railroad, and even 
at that time there were none in Minnesota. 
In 1870 there were 18,741 miles.: ` At-the pres- 
ent'time.there: are not less than 15,000 miles 
of railroad in those six States. In my own 
State there are at the present time 1,550 
miles, while it is shown by this table that in 
1870 we had but 1,072 miles. i 
Therefore, along with the- inerease T have 
shown in population, there has been this in- 
crease in railroad construction in those States. 
I might, however, have referred: to this table 
first, and shown what was the railroad con- 
struction in these States in those years, and 
then have shown as'an inevitable consequence 
this increase of population during: the same 
time. I now present the following table show- 
ing the true value of the property in 1850, in 

1860, and in 1870, in these six States: 

States. 1870. ` 1860. ` 1850. 

Tilinois.......... #2,121.680,579  $871,860,282 $156,265,006 
28,951,130 


Missouri » 1, 284,922,897 607,324,911 2; . 

Michigan ` 719,208,118 257,163,983 . 59,787,255 

Wisconsin 702,307,829 . 278,671,668 42,056,595 

Jowa... ”17,644.750  247,333.285 23,714,638 
‘228, 909,590 - 52,294,413 = 


Minnesota 


ee 


$2,300,654,522 $510,774,614 
Examine this table aiid you will find that the 
property in these States increased there just 
in-proportion as you furnished them with the 
means of internal development, and in those 
States in which had not then’ been inaugu- 
rated this policy, you will-find a far less increase. 
But between 1860 and:1870, you, see this won- 
déerful growth—the population of those six 
States going forward from five to eight millions 
of people, and their railroad mileage advan- 
cing from 5,000 miles to’ 18,000 miles. The 
taxable properly advanced from $2,309;- 
654,522. to $5,774,678,262. > ` ie 
. These’ railroads have thus developet the 
country and added to it immense wealth, which 
was drawn upon during the war and is now 
drawn upon. And we have done all this by a 
liberal policy in laying these lands open and 
giving the means of communication to them. 
Here, then, is vast wealth in those roads. Who 
can tell their mission?’ It has but just begun. 
Our wealth is yet largely in our soil in those 
six States.. We could raise twenty-five million 
bushels of wheat in Minnesota when we had 
but two acres to the hundred under the plow, 
and we ‘have the capacity of raising three 
hundted million’ bushels. Over these roads 
this vast amount of wheat shall tend eastward, 
and it will make but apart of the commerce 
of that State. i 
~ Are these toads, then, in no way tributary tó 
the wealth and power of the country, simply 
because they find their field of exercise in 
Minnesota? By no manner of means. ` What 
have these roads cost? They have costa vast 
sum of money. The gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr Starer] spoke ‘upon ‘this subject one 
Week ago inthis House, with ability and with 
force, astig arguments in my judgment wholly 
dnang# erable: and furnished to thé House sta- 
tistics which Ihave not the privilege myself 
of presenting here’ to-day. I -have desired 
rather to comibat'the localization of this ques- 
tion’; I Have desired rather to nationalize it. 
While ‘glorying in the growth of my State, I 
glory in it only as it is an integral part of the 
whole, These railroads have’cost on an aver-, 
agé $80,000 per mile, wheh all equipped and 
ready for service. Multiplying the number of 
milés constructed, 18,741, by $36,000, wehave 
$412,230,000 of railroad property in those six 
States, and all in’ consequence of the liberal 
policy: of this Government. This vast wealth 
18 brodactive, not dead wealth, bat having thé 
powet’ of carrying on in and “through these 
States a commerce which hay been of immense 


Total incense $5,774,673, 262 


value to the Government, to the Hast, and 
indeed to all-sections of the country. 
- ‘Here is this vast capital. What has been 
done ‘with the mioney used ‘in constructing 
these roads? The larger part of it‘has been 
used along their line. This expenditure of 
money has not only put into existence this 
vast carrying power, but while it has been 
doing that it has been aiding in the settlement 
of these States: It has aided men upon their 
farms. The ties were bought with a portion 
of this money. The road was graded with a 
portion of this money. The fences have been 
built with a portion of this money. Mechanics 
and laborers have been employed, and half of 
this vast sum expended- in those States has 
been ‘caught up by these pioneers, by these 
actual settlers, and we have thriving cities 
and villages, and well built houses all through 
those States because of the munificence which 
flowed out of these very aided corporations 
against which so much may be said in one line 
of argument, but not when you look upon 
them as the source of internal development. 
‘Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Oregon, 
(Mr. Suarer;,] to'whom I have referred, in 
his speech states that statisticians give it that 
the building of a mile of railroad adds to the 
property of the country through which it 
passes five times the cost of the road. “I doubt 
not the correctness. of these statistics. I have 
consulted other authorities and they confirm 
ityand even go beyond it. We have now rail- 
roads that have cost $412,230,000 in those 
six States, mostly built since 1860. If it be 
true that there have been added five times 
that amount to the taxable property of those 
States, then we have the enormous sum of 
$2,478,350,000 as the increased taxable prop 
erty of those States, the result of this railroad 
construction. 

I doubt whether it is in the power of any 
man, no matter how industrious he may be, to 
gather uj statistics in any section of the country 
go conclusive, so unanswerable, so stern. We 
have undoubtedly unused Jands or unappro- 
priated grants in these States sufficient to make 
the number of miles not less than twenty 
thousand. According to the figures which I 
have already given, the construction of those 
twenty thousand miles will cost $600,000,000, 
and it will add to. the taxable property of the 
country $8,000,000,000. 

The following table will show how many 
acres of land have been granted to these States 


| for railroad purposes, and just what the Gov- 


ernment has done to bring about the magnifi- 
cent results stated above : 


THN 0i8.,...csiee sores enensaasees 
Missouri. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin.. 


` Total tees 


Tt has donated, as will be seen, in all the 
grants in these six States, 30,482,374 acres of 
Tand. These thirty million acres have been 
given by the Government as an incentive, as 
a stimulant to enterprises that have resulted 
aud will resolt in the construction of twenty 
thousand miles of railroad, adding to the taz- 
able property of the country $8, 000,000,000. 
What has the Government done? It has 
simply said that the States might use these 
thirty million acres to bring about this large 
result. When it did this the Government, if 
it had prescience, foresaw at once that by the 
donation of this mùch of its public domain it 
would open up the vast ungranted tracts to 
actual settlers, would promote an increased 
sale of its angranted lands, would really be- 
come’ in fact a'successful speculator. by these 
very grants of public lands. 


“Now, Mt. Speaker, there has been a large’ 
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sale of public lands. during this period of rail- 
road construction, and if ‘you will: carefully 
read the table which I shall present herewith, 
the totals only of which I shall now give, you 
will see that the sales of the public lands has 
Kept pace with the usc of these granted lands 
in the construction of raileoads. ‘The year 
1868 was the great year for railroad building, 
and in that year over five million dollars’ worth 
of public lands were sold, and ‘those lands 
were sold along the lines of these projected 
roads. Just where the Government had given 
but a fraction of its domain it was réaping a 
rich reward; it was selling its lands. Let 
us see how much the Government hag. sold 
during this same period and during a much 
less period. During the years 1865, 1868, 
1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, the Government 
sold 9,066,110 acres of public lands.’ The 
total receipts from those sales amounted to 
$18,285,741 04. A 
The following table gives the exact data: 


Years. 

1865 a 

1866 : 388. £ 
1867 < 756,619 1,071,706 65 
1868; < 914,94 |, 285,450 26 
1869 « 899,544 4,055,197 35 
1870 .2,159,515 3,128.677 39 
1871... 1,389, 982 2,389,982 37 


Total... verve, 066,110 


$13,235,741 04 . 


Tn 1869 the Goverament sold over four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of publi¢ lands. Look at 
the table showing the number of acres sold, 
and you will see that the Government sold that 
land very largely, almost exclusively at $2 50 
peracre. The receipts were doubled that year 
and $13,000,000 worth, I repeat, were cold 
during the period to which I have referred. 

I call attention to this, because I think some- 
times it is forgotten how much the Government 
dées receive as the result of this policy, and 
we must remember that it has sold but the 
merest fraction in those very regions where it 
has been selling lands for these six or seven 
years past, and where these lands are now be- 
ing made worth $2 50.an acre, And where sèt- . 
tlers desire them at that price, because they 
are within the reach of some railroad. 

I do not desire to make comparisons except 
for purposes of illustration; I myself went into 
the West from New England, and am now thor- 
oughly in love with the West, yet not necessa- 
rily disregardfal of the East. But I desire to 
make a comparison between the growth of 
these six States in the West during this same 
period of time, with the growth of the six 
States of New England. In 1850 the six New 
England States had a population in round 
numbers of 2,800,000, but 400,000 more pop- 
ulation than these six western States had in 
1850, In 1860 New England had a population 
of 8,100,000, having increased but 300,000 
since 1850, while these six western States 
had increased from, 2,400,000 to 5,200,000. 
In 1870 the population of New England was 
3,400,000, while the population of these six 
western States was 8,100,000. : 

The following table will give the exact 


Speret Populi Popul Population, 
opulation. Population. Population. 
States: P50. 1860. 1870. 
583,169. 628'279 626,915 
N i 326,073. o 318,300. 
M DEA 3a bob 1 erat 
sach 4, 2L, 497, 
Rhode Island... 147,545 < 174,020: -217,353 
Connecticute. sss 370,792. 460,147 531 A 
otal evvcessonecee2 823116 3,155,283 3,487,924 
=e shies 


To my mind these facts demonstrate the wis- 
dom of the policy that has been pursued; to 
my mind they. establish the fact that this policy 
was wise in its inauguration, and that it ought 
to be kept up in the future, with the modifica. 
tions which do, in fact, begin a new policy. 

These States in the West to which 1 have 
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alluded, have not only increased in this large 
ratio in population, but they have also. in- 
creased in their power to support the General 
Government. There came out from those six 
States during the late war, three hundred and 
seventy-five regiments of volunteers. Over six 
hundred thousand men were enlisted in those 
six States, and they were not among the infe- 
tior soldiers that defended the Union, but they 
were among the noblest of them all. They 
were men of nerve, full of the hope of young 
States, vigorous in purpose, and they main- 
tained themselves everywhere throughout that 
Tong struggle. | 

.. Tam not willing to sit here as a member of 
this House and hear unchallenged and unan- 
swered the arguments that are used against a 
Continuance, of a policy. that bas worked so 
well for these States. I will not forget that 
there lies beyond mea vast West. 1 will not 
forget the ‘Territory of Dakota, large enough 
to make three or four immense States, with a 
soil almost as rich, and I say it reverently, as 
God could make it. It is a vast, treeless coun- 
try, of three or four hundred miles in extent, 
without a cord of wood, without a tree over 
vast ‘extents to build a fence or a log eabin. 
Are you to ask that that vast unwooded land, 
rich in her soil, shall be there forever undevel: 
oped? Where is your actual settler who will 
find his way three hundred miles from some 
railroad in order to settle down upon his one 
hundred and sixty acres? There are those 
here in this House who seem to fancy that one 
hundred and sixty acres of Jand are just as 
valuable in one place as another, and that 
every one hundred and sixty acres of land float 
in the imagination of some actual settler at 
home, who is some time going out to settle 
upon the vast public domain. Now, I would 
like to see the actual settler from the city of 
Philadelphia, for instance, who will start out 
West and to. see if he would have folly enough 
when he ‘got out there to go four or five bun- 
dred miles béyond a railroad and there select 
the one hundred and sixty acres that his fancy 
lad conjured up as bis new home. 

Dakota needs an outlet west and an outlet 
east. From the one direction she can bring 
the needed’ coal as fuel, and from the other 
timber for fences and houses. The Territories 
should be fostered, should be developed, or 
at least be granted every facility for self devel- 
opment. They will the sooner cease to be out- 
lying. dependencies. and become full-grown 
States, “ben we, shall be a perfect Union. 
These new Territories would. then be self- 
supporting. .. A .sfandimg army for-vast fron: 
tier service and expenditure will not be needed. 
“| This isa practical question. We have vast 
territories inthe West, Are you. going toleave 
them uncared for? Are they not to be devel- 
oped? If Iowa and Minnesota have a popu- 
lation to-day of near two millions as a result 
of this policy, do. you say that: Dakota shall 
not have her million? Do you mean to say 
that Montana and the other Territories of this 
éountry shall be as.the section I have dwelt 
upon was from 1880 to 1850?. Why. not open 
it up and let a bright era come to them between 
1870 and.1890 as. came to these western States 
between 1850 and 1870? What are these lands 
worth unless. you bring them within the reach 
of: men who desire them for settlement? ~ 


Fmight illustrate how much a ‘railroad will | 


do* by referring :to the section of country 


through which will pass the proposed railroad | 


in. support of which the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. SLATER] argued the other day. I 
use it as an illustration, not only because. of 
the able manner in which the gentleman pre- 


sented his cause, but because the subject has | 


already been examiaed by the Committee oi 
Public Lands, fs , : 

‘For a distance of eight hundred miles those 
lgnds’are to-day worthless to the Government, 


i shall this policy go. 


and without internal improvements must be so 
for the nest hundred years.. Why not devote 
a part of those lands—a quarter, or a fifth,.or 
a sixth—in bringing about the rapid develop- 


ment of that whole country, and augment the 


value of the lands retained by the Govern- 
ment? Can it not be shown to be a paying 
thing for the Government itself to give away 
so much of these lands? l 

“Mr. Speaker, I have sometimes illustrated 
this matter in this way: suppose that all the 
tillable land of this country were brought 
together in a single block eight hundred miles 
square, and the announcement were made to 
the people of the country, ‘ Here is this block 
of Jand; go upon it; occupy it under the 
homestead or preémption laws;’’ what would 
be the result?. The first man who settled upon 
that block of land would strike that part of it 
nearest to some railroad. He would settle 
within the sound of the whistle if he could. 
The people would settle upon the edges of that 
block of land; and there they would linger. 
However rich that central section might be, 
they would never strike it. The American 
citizen, in this age, who will go four hundred 
miles from a railroad, however rich may be 
the land, has not enough of the spirit of Amer- 
ican progress in him to be worthy the name 
of an American citizen. Sir, you would not 
find: any American citizen settling upon that 
land in the center, out of the reach of rail- 
roads. They would work around the edge, 
and only the edge of that vast territory. 

Now, suppose instead of saying, ‘‘ We will 
not give away an acre of this large block of. 
land,” the Government should say, ‘t We will 
offer it all to the settlers with this sole condi- 
tion: we will reserve a fifth of that mass of 
land and give away the other four fifths. We 
will use the one fifth which we reserve to grid- 
iron the four fifths with railroads.. We will 
run four railroads north and south, and four 
railroads éast and west. We will use in this 
way every fifth acre, and settlers may have the 
other four fifths.” Do you not suppose that 
the actual settlers in this country would say 
tamen” to that policy? .Why, sir, there 
would pour along the line of those eight rail- 
roads a tide of population such as we have 
never seen. A more beneficent act could not 
be performed by the Government. f 

l have thus far been unable to bring myself 
to a realization of that style of argument by 
which men bring themselves to the belief that 
heneeforth none of these public lands should 
be used for purposes of internal improvement. 
I àm unable to reason out any such policy. I 
am unable to see where the premisés are laid, 


how the argument is built up, and how the | 


conclusion is reached.. A doctrine of that 
kind is not in accordance with the laws of. 
logic. It is all wrong in basis and in super- 
Structure. . : : oc re eee 

I am sorry to say that in some of the States 
of the West—some States that are proud and 
majestic to-day because of the adoption of this 
policy in the past—men of both partiés are 
disposed practically to say, “We have enjoyed. 
the results of this good policy’; thus far its 
benefits have been realized, bat no further 
We will stand here in, 
the midst of our developed States and we 
will deny this beneficent legislation to Oregon 
and other new States, and te the erritories., 
Proud in our own strength, we will not impart, 
any to these young risiug Territories.” Why, 
sir, we have Territories that would make em- 
pires. Why should we délay the time? The 
ta policy isto hasten it by opening up these 
ands. 

While I have thus boldly argued in favor of 
grants of the public lands in making improve- 
ments in those States and Territories where 
these lands are, yet I have been fully aware 
of the sentiment which largely prevails against 


this policy. I shall make haste to account for 
it, and then present a method of making these 
granis, which, as it seems to me, cannot fail to 
meet with universal approval. 

It should be admitted that, in far too many 
cases, grants altogether too large have been 
made—grants making the corporations receiv- 
ing them vast monopolies. This has made the 
people mad. And again, these grants have 
been made with no conditions. These two 
facts have worked the mischief. Congress, in 
making the grants, and the State Legislatures 
in turning them over to railroad companies, 
have not reserved the right to regulate freights 
and fares. ; 

Because we have erred in the manner in 
which aid has been given for local improve- 
ment, it does not follow that henceforth no 
further aid shall be given. I insist that the 
facts which 1 have furnished compel us to seek 
some middle course. What shall that be? 
I think it should be this: the lands which are 
given should be secured to the actual settler 
ak a price not to exceed $2 50 an acre, the 
company building the road receiving the pro- 
ceeds of the granted lands, and the settlers 
receiving their patents from the Government 
on presentation of their receipts of the pay- 
ment. It would not then be in the power of 
the company to keep a single acre out of the 
market within the ten or twenty mile limit. 
Every granted. acre. would be open to the set- 
ler at $2 50. So would the ungranted portion; 
tbat could be entered for settlement. under 
the homestead and preémption laws. Such a 
policy would be a signal beneficence to the 
settlers; to them should the lands be secured. 
When needed grants are thus made in any 
State, Congress or the State should reserve the 
right to prevent extortion in freights and fares, 
and then will the grants be an unmixed good. 
In addition to that, actual settlers would have 
railroads built through those lands, by which 
they would be within easy reach of the markets. 

In conclusion let me say, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is wisdom not to go blindly from one 
extreme to another in legislation. It is wise 
to inquire if there be not a mean between two 
extremes. We did give large grants, umlim- 
ited and unconditional grants of land. Shall 
we now go to the other extreme and say we 
will not give one acre? No. Let us find a 
golden mean; let us find an intermediate 
ground. Statesmanship should find it in the 
settlement of this question of the public lands. 
I donot claim to have found it. I will be sat- 
ished if in the future we grant simply lands 


‘enough to aid in the construction of these 


railroads, and not enongh to make rich cor- 
porations or to give those lands without con- 
dition. I would fix the price at $2 50. per 
acre, and make every granted acre open to 
entry at that price by the actual settler. Then 
you would have inaugurated a policy which 
will be the beginning of another career of 
rapid growth and prosperity of this country. 


| Our vast territories in the West will respond 


to this legislation. Not an actual settler in 
this broad land but will say you have done 
well, that you have not only given him the 
privilege of entering. these lands at $2 50 an 
acre, but, by. the inauguration of this policy 
you will bring this vast domain within reach 
of the markets of the country, thus making 
them as valuable in the far West as in any 
other section of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there will be a better 
policy. I believe this or a like policy will 
prevail again, and that we will come back to 
something like wise legislation, pregnant with 
the real growth of the country, and that we 
will not be satisfied with the inevitable stop 
and halt which will be made if we adopt the 
policy of those who say henceforth no public 
lands shall be granted. to aid in the purposes 
of internal improvements, — . 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. G. THURMAN, 

ý ` OF OHIO, 

_ IN tue SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 

February 6, 1872. 

The Senate having resumed the considetation of 
the bill (H. R. No.'380) for the removal of political 
disabilities, and Mr. Sumner having moved his sup- 
plementary civil rights bill. as an amendment, and 
Mr. Carpenter having moved a substitute for said 
amendment— fe : . 

Mr. THURMAN said: : 

: Mr. Presipenr: It was not my purpose to 
say anything attthis stage of the debate ; but, 
on reflection, I think I may as well submit 
some views that I entertain, now, as to-do so 
at a later period. Cu i 

- My colleague has touched a very important, 
nay a vital question, one that I humbly con- 
ceive has not been carefully considered; and 
that question is, what are the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of .a-citizen of the United 
States, and where is the source or fountain of 
these rights, privileges, and immunities. My 
colleague says that these are not rights given 
by the Constitution of the United States; and, in 
a certain sense, that statement is correct; not, 
however, universully correct, because there 
is one right of an American citizen that may 
be said to be given by the Constitution, since 
it grows out of the tact that there is such a 
Constitution and that there is such a thing as a 
citizen. of the United States. The Govern- 
ment of the United States was created and 
exists only by reason of the Constitution, and 
the Constitution, in express terms, recognizes 
the fact’ that there is such a thing as citidzen- 
ship of the United States, because it provides 
that no one shall be a Senator in Congress who 
has not been nine years a citizen of the United 
States; and it also provides that the Congress 
may pass laws for’ the. naturalization of for- 
eigners, ‘What'is.a naturalization law? It is 
alaw to make the person naturalized a citizen 
of the country which enacts the law. So that 
the Constitution itself récognizes the fact that 
there ig such a thing as a citizen of the United 
States as distinguished from a citizen of one 
of the States. ` a Gee 
Now, without any express’ provision in the 
Constitution ‘upon the subject, it necessarily 
follows that as the Government is created by 
the Constitution: and: exists. only by virtue of- 
it, and as there is such ‘a thing asa citizen of 
the United States, one right-attaches to every 
such ‘citizen; atid that is the right-to demand 
the protection of his Government against any 
foreign Power that maltreats bim.: Wherever 
upon the face of the globe ‘an: American citi: 
zen -shall peaceably go, he is‘under the protec- 
tion of the flag of the United States. He has 
a right to demand from’ his Government that 
protection which any’ man iw the: peaceable 
exercise of a right, out of his own country, is 
entitled to-enjoy. So that am injury to bim is 
an. injury to his Government, for which his 
Government:may demand redress, That is 
one ‘of ‘the rights of an American citizen 


derived from the fact that the ‘Constitution | 


creates the Governthent and that he is a citi- 
zen of that-Goverdnment; and it may therefore 
pe:said to be given by the Constitution. = 

But when my ¢olléague goes further and 
says that the rights of American citizens aré 
not defined in the Constitution, I submit that 


he is somewhat mistaken. It may be admitted’ 
that they are not affirmatively and: positively’ 


defined; but that-does not touch ‘the question.’ 


What is equivalent to an affirmative:and posi: 


tive definition is that there is ubsoluté ‘and 


positive recognition of these rights in thé Con 
stitution, and that is quite as good as if they’ 


had been specifically defined. They do not 
fnd their source; ‘except historically, away 


_expressly conferred. ` 


Rights of Citizens—Mr. Thurman. 


SENATE. 


back in the common law of England. ` If they 
rested on that they would have a poor founda- 
tion to rest upon. 


but such as are ór have been enjoyed by an 
English subject under the common law of 
England? He certainly will not contend for 
that. To illustrate by this very question of 
jurors, does he not: know that four centuries 
or more after Magna Charta no man could sit 
in a jury-box in England to try:a cause between’ 
Englishmen, unless he could take the test-oath 
and the oath to ‘support the-act of conformity? 
Does he not know that ‘that excluded every 
man-—-Roman Catholic, dissenter; Jew, or un- 
believer—who was not a member of the estab- 
lished church? Does he not know that ata 
much later period no Roman Catholie could 
sit in a jury-box in England, and that this dis- 
ability was removed only at a comparatively 
recent date? Does he not kiow that until 
very recently no man could sit on a jury in 


England unless he were 4 freeholder or paid 


an annual rent to a certain amount? > 

Then, in regard to schools: what institution 
of learning is it upon which England prides 
herself?  Oxford—Oxford, which more: than 
four centuries ago had two thousand students 
in her ‘halls—Oxford; that goes back far into 
the Middle Ages, the pride of England from 
the day of its foundation to this day. Does 
not my colledgue know that even now nine 
tenths of the dissenters of England cannot be, 
and not one Roman Catholic can be, a graduate 
of Oxford? Does he not know that it is neces- 
sary to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles in 
order to graduate’at Oxford, and that there- 
fore no unbeliever; no Roman Catholic, per- 
haps nò dissenter, can be a graduate of that 
institution? i ; 

No, sir, it is not to the common law of Eng- 
land that we are to look for the‘ definitión of 
the rights of & citizen of the, United States. 
We may find in it certain tights which belong 
to us, and which we may be said to have inher- 
ited because they were brought by our ances~ 
tors to this country; but the true doctrine in 
America, in regard to the common law of 
England, is this: that that common law is not 
in force ‘here as the common law of England, 
not in force ‘by virtue of its being the common 
law of England, but that in so far as it is a 
right rule ‘of-reason, and is consistent with the 
Federal and State constitutions, the Federal 
and'Staté laws, and the circumstarices of ‘our 
country, it is part of the common law, not of 
England, bit of America. “That is the true 
idea in regard to our commoti law. ` 

But, sir, it, was not left to any such vague 
gource-ag thé: common law of England to define 
what are the tights of àn American citizen: 
In the first place, this is to be borne in mind, 
that the Government of the United States isa 
Government of limited and delegated powers. 
But that is true not only of the Goverhment 
of the United States; it is also true of the 
government:of each of the States. Each gov- 
ernment possesses only such powers as are 
expressly delegated ‘to it, or such as result by 
necessary: implication from those which’ are 
This being the case; 
this being a Government of delegated powers, 


it is-sufficient to negative any power asserted. 


dri the part’of the Government to show that 
it hag not been delegated ; and that is just as 
fatal to the claint of power ‘as if its exercise 
were expressly prohibited by the Constitution. 
When, therefore, yoa cannot find in the Con- 
stitution of the United States a power dele- 


gated to do a particular thing, you, the Con-* 


gress, have no more right to do that thing than 
if it were expressly prohibited in the Constitu- 
tion; and that for the reason that you have no 
powers but such as are delegated to you-—the 


‘theory of our’ Government being that all power 
| resides primarily in the people, that they are’ 


Does my colleague mean’ 
to say that an American citizen has no rights. 


the source of all power, and that they have 
only delegated to their govertiments, Federal 
or State; such powers as théy see fit to confide 
to them, and have retained all the rest. 
In the next place, coming to the provisions 
of the Constitution, wé find what are the rights, 
ptivileges, and immunities of the people ‘in 
their character of citizens of the United States. 
We find them by looking at the prohibitions 
contained in the Constitution against the ia- 
fringement of certain -rights, privileges, and 
immunities which belong tothe people, and 
which, by these prohibitions, are recognized 
as rights that belong to.a citizen of the 
United States, and of. which he cannot be đe- 
prived. Thus, Mr. President, in the Consti- 
tution itself we find what is equivalent’ to a 
definition of these rights, not simply in the 
amendments, but in the original Constitution 
also. For instance, look’ at ‘section nine of 
the fitst article of the Constitution: 
“The privilege of the writ of kabeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it.” 
That prohibits the Government from de- 
priving a citizen of the United States of the 
privilege of that writ except in the specified 
cases. The right to the writ becomes there- 
by a right of an American citizen, guaran- 
teed to him by the Constitution of the United 
States, recognized therein as his right, and 
secured tohim by that fundamental law of our 
Government, Then proceed to the next clause 
of that section: A s : 
“No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed.” : : 
` Here you have secured to the citizen immun- 
ity. against any bill of attainder, immunity, 
against any ex post factolaw. It thus becomes 
his right to enjoy that immunity, Again: ` 
“No capitation, or other direct. tax shall be laid 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” ` 
Here is secured to the citizen a right to be 
exempt from unequal taxation, Next: 
“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported. 
from'any State.’ TREDE 
Here you secure- to the citizen.of the United 
States a right to take property from one State 
to another without any tax or duty being laid 
apon it. |- $ aeeai, ikl 
Again, sir: : i a 
“No preference shall be given, by any regulation 
of ‘commerce or revenue, to'the ports of one State 


over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one State be obliged to. enter, clear, or pay. 
duties in another’? ' |” . SAS ES ariet 
.. Here, again, the Constitution secures. to eiti- 
zens of the United States certain rights, rights 
of trade and of commerce; and it is no answer 
to say that these rights, and soine others of 
which I have spoken or shall speak, -are.se- 
cured to others as-well'as:to citizens ; that they, 
are secured td a mere denizen not yet natural: 
ized as much as they are secured to a.citizen, 
and that one of the reasons for some of them 
was to protect each State from, invidious. or 
oppressive laws by another. That is no answer 
at all, for although these rights may be secured. 
to every person who is a denizen of this coun- 
try, whether.a citizen or not, yet it is sufficient 
that, being secured to all, they are necessarily 
rights of the citizen. f Sa AREN 
But, sir, our fathers were apprehensive that 
the original Constitution did mot sufficiently 
recognize the rights of citizens} and hence, 
although they ratified it when 1t was proposed, 
almost simulianeously with their. ratification, 
indeed I may say simultaneously with it, they 
demanded amore fall and explicit recognition 
of those rights, and the first eight articles of 
amendment to the. Constitution relate. wholly. 
to their- recognition and protection. ‘Let us 
see. Article one of the amendments provides +: 
s Congress shall make no law respecting:an estab- 


‘}ishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise - 


thereof.” 
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Here is a, great. and-most..valuable. right 
secured to the. gitizens of the: United: States. 
ltprotects them against. any.establishment of; 
religion by. act-of Congress, and: it. secures-to: 
every Man, woman, and child:.in the conniry 
the right to the. free:exexcise of ,religion ;. and. 
ik:is secured: by. the Constitution, .Kurther:; 
Moret | MAGGA TERENI sar 
. “Or abridge the freedom of speech or ofthe press.”? 
Here are great rights secured to the-people. 
Freedom of the press and freedom of speech: 
are made rights:of:the citizen which Congress 
cannot abridge: Again; sirs >: PEE 
: “Oy the right of the people peaceably to assembié 
and to! petition the Government for. a redress of 
grievances,” ee : : 
Here is another great right recognized and 
secured... Against,  - t oi 
; uyt pee PARTICLE IL te on 
“A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a freo Stato, the right-of. the people to 
keep and bear arnts’shall not be infringed.” = > 


by Taw... o. 


as may be provided by law, Then in-articlefour 
there is nothing but rights: 
“The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures shall not be violated, 
and no warrant shall issue, but: apon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 


ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 


the persons or things to'be seized.” 
“What .a ‘grand. group of rights are thesel 
Then comes article five: =. 2, 

“ No petson shall be held to, angwer for. a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on 4 presentment 
or indictment of a.graud jury, except in cases arising 
im the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger ; 
nor shall airy’ person be subject for the same offense 
to: hetwiee put in jeopardy: of lifo or limb; nor shalt 
be compelled. in ‘any criminal, case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty. 
or property, without due process of law; nor shail 
private property be taken for public: use, without 


just compensation.” o-oo j 
Here: are a whole class of rights, among 
the most important belonging to the citizen, 
recognized, defined, and protected by the 
Constitution. Then comes article six: _ 

‘Tn all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right: to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the, State and: district wherein the 
crimeshall have beon committed, which district shall 
have bebn previously ascertained by law,-and-to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the acensation: 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory. process for obtaining witnesses, in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for 
hisdeferise’? | 0 en 

“Here is'another great class of rights recog’ 
nized; defined, and ‘séciired by the Constivu: 
tion. Then comes, article’ seven, which gives 
the right of jury trial in all common-law cases’ 
where the amount in controversy shall exceed’ 
twenty ‘dollars. © Thén article eight, which 
provides that'‘excessive bail! shall “not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
evuel ‘or unusual ‘punishments “inflicted.” 


These articles all recognize the rights of citi’ 


zens of the United States; and, ‘as I- haye 
répeatedly said, their recognition is equal to 
any definitión.” ie eae: 

“Mt. SHERMAN, 
me, if-he will turn to the ninth article of 


ametidment he wilt see that there are other 


rights beyond those récognized: 

Mr. THURMAN; Certainly; but my col- 
league said that ‘the rightsof a'citizen of the 
Eaves States were not defined iu the Consti- 
ation. ` a SPORES f 


If my colleague will allow 


- Mr. SHERMAN... AH of them. - 

Mr, FHURMAN,. .Lunderstood:him: to say: 
they- were, not defined... 1 say-that that is. a 
grave, a grieyons mistake. :- They are defined. 
But.let:us proceed to the next article. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I stated: that. we. must 
firsti look -to the Constitution of- the: United 
States for our-rigbts as citizens, and then as 
the.Conatitation: itself did not enumerate -all 
the rights of citizens we look tò the Declara- 
tion of Independence: and thé common law.of 
Englandi ni: 0 : 

Mr. THURMAN.. -T did not.so. understand 
my-eolleagne. .. Chere are certain other rights 
that are-secured: by- the: Jate-amendments to 
the Constitution: . Ineed.only refer to them ; 
they haye: been sufficiently commented upon. 
I now come to article nine of the amendments: 

“The enumeration-in the ‘Constitution of certain 
rights shall not. he construed to-deny or disparage 
oO Ş 


ers retained by the people.” : . 
My colleague is entirely mistaken if he suap- 
poses that. these other rights which are retained 
by the people.are rights.that. appertain to them, 
in their character. of citizens ofthe United 
States. It.is.true:they are rights, but-they.are 
rights which havenever.been surrendered tothis 
Government; and that they are not their rights 
in their character of citizens of the United 
States is further shown by the fact that what- 
ever right.a man has as a-citizen of the United 
States, that right the Goyernment.gan protect, 
The power of. the. Government.is eommensa-, 
rate with the rights of the citizens of the United 
States, and therefore whatever right a mair has 
as a citizen of the United States, that right the 
Government. has the power to protect inthe 
mode provided by the Constitution... What is 
that mode is another: question upon which.-I 
have expressed my opinion again-and again, 
namely, that it is by.the exercise of the jadi- 
cial power conferred by the: Constitution and 
not by such legislation as is proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts.. But in one way 
or the other, the power of the Government is 
commensurate with.the rights.of. the citizens 
of the. Tnited States, ‘but -these, other. rights 
that.are retained by the. peaple have not been 
surrendered to the Government. at all, and it 
has no. jurisdiction over.them. The people 
hold them not as. citizens of the United States, 
but: so tọ speak, in despite of the United States. 
They hold them against the Government of the 
United States by as good.a. title as they hold 
them against.the world.. They belong to them 
as people. or as individuals., They have never 
surrendered them to any Government, and 
they do not hold them. by the grace of any 


|| Government.whatsoever; they. hold them þe- 


cause they were and.are their inherent nat- 
ural rights which have never been surrendered. 


. Mr.. President, it is a most dangerous heresy | 


to say that the rights, privileges, and immuni- 


ties of citizens of the United States belonging | 


to them in that -character are not to be found 
in the. Constitution... They. are,. sir. ; Every 
right,.every privilege, every. immunity. that 
beiongs toa manas a: citizen.of the United. 
States is. found. in the Constitution. If not, 
where are we to find them? . Where are we to 
find.a definition of them ?:. The Senator from 
Massachusetts finds the definition in the Dec- 
laration of Independence;, another Senator 
finds itin something else ; and so on to the end 
of the chapter; and we.have nothing certain; 
nothing definite, nothing upon which any man: 
can rely. Sir, that will. not -do.. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was intended for 
a perfect system of government;, and. so..far 
ag. the rights of the citizeg are concerned. it 
recognizes all the rights that belong .to..him in 
the character of a citizen of the United States.. 
. Mr. EDMUNDS... Mr. President-—— 

- The PRESIDING. OFFICER, (Mr. Saw- 
YER.) Will the Senator. from Ohio yield to 
the Senator from Vermont’. . . 


f 


| tor hear me.and he will see, 


: not like to be interrupted. 
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Mr. THURMAN. 1 would. rather not just 
now. I wouldrather-not, because when I am 
endeavoring to makea compact argument I de 
no I will answer any 
question the Senator may put to me after I 
am through with the greatest pleasure. “ Be- 
sides, the Senator from Vermont is so much 
accustomed to putting smart questions in the 
middle. of an argument, the thread of which 
ought not .te he broken, that Ihave begun to 
be.a little chary of how I submit to his inter- 


ruptions. j o; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend must excuse 
me. I was not going to put a smart question 
at all; I never do, -I merely wished to ask 
him what he thought.the fourteenth amend- 
ment really.did mean, if he would give us the 
benefit of bis.advice. 

Mr. THURMAN. If the Senator had put 
that question, it would only have shown -how 
really inopportune his interruption was. Lwill, 
if necessary, speak particularly of the four- 
teenth amendment before I get through, with- 
ont, I hope, wearying the attention of the Sen- 
ate.. Whatlam now trying to prove is that 
the rights of the citizen, as such, are found in 
the Constitution... .. i 

Mr. President, that being the case, E put it 


i tọ any Senator, where is there in the Constitu- 


tionof the United States any.such right guaran- 
tied. to a citizen as that be shall go into acom- 
mon-school in. company with every otber child 
that. goes te-that commen school? Where is 
there auy provision in the Constitution that 
gives him a right to sit upon æ jury in a State 
court? A eo aa a wks ‘ 

_ Mr. EDMUNDS. Do I. understand: my 
friend to wish that.question answered now? . 

Mr. THURMAN. I am.willing to take the 
answer, now. pate Ge SAGE! sasni ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS... Very. well; L think I 
can give the answer. . The Constitution of 
the United States guaranties. equality in civil 
rights, and the equal. protection of law; and 
when the law sets up a common school, which 
is the creature of the law, there cannot, be 
equality of .protection and equality. of right 
when the law of the State, if you. please, de- 
clares that a. man.of. one color of hair or of 
skin may.send his children, and the man of 
another color of hair may not send his 

Mr. THURMAN. Now, io what provision 
of the Constitution does. the Senator refer? 

_ Mr. EDMUNDS... Well, we will take the 
fourteenth amendment, which says that there 
shall be equal protection. xi Bs ; 

Mr. THURMAN. . Well, I am-willing to 
consider that at once.. The substance ofthe 
Senator’s position-is simply thia:.that although 
a State may give to every child in it. equal 
advantages of education, itshall have no power 
of regulation over its.schools, That.is what it 
comes to, feta ot fg OF 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ohno- ..- 

Mr. THURMAN... It does; let the. Sene- 
Let me turn the 
argument of the Senator. Is not.a female 
child-a citizen?. Is she not entitled to equal 
rights? Why, then, do you allow your school 
directors.to provide.a school for her separate 
from a school for the male? Why do you not 
force them: into the same school? Why. do 
you allow the States to separate the.sexes in 
the schools if every school that is set up and 
supported by public money is necessarily 
thrown. open to every citizen of the-. United 
States? Will the Senator say that all.the Jaws 
of. the States providing. for 9 division of the 
schools by sexes. are. unconstitutional. and 
infringe the fourteenth amendment? He can- 
not say that; and.if he cannot say that,. bis 
argument falls to the ground.. Does not the 
separation. .exist.by. virtue. of. tbe, power: of 
regulation, which. belongs to the State? All 
that can .be-¢laimed is. this, that.in regard to 
schools supported by the public money, that 
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money shall be so applied as that each gitizen : 
shall have an-equal advantage; from its. appli- 
cation. Therefore, preserving that equality, 
the State in the-exercise of its power-of reg- 
ulation may apply- a.part of. it. to.support a 
school. for boys, -part of it to ‘support a- 
school. for girls, a-part:,of it.to. support a 
school for white.children,.a part of it to sup- 
port: a school fer colored children. . That is 
not denying. them the. equal protection of 
the:laws in any sense whatsoever. In no wise 
is it denying them the equal protection of the 
laws. In no senso‘is it denying their equality 
before the law., o =: : : 

This brings. me to consider another point 
which I_had intended to speak of a little farther 
on in the course of my remarks, but I may as 
well speak of itnow, and that is that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts in- 
stead of being an amendment in the interest 
of liberty. is an amendment in the interest of 
despotism. : It is a provision. which, if enacted 
into law, will be the most: despotic. provision 
perhaps to: be found on this globe. 

What is the true idea of civil liberty? It is 
simply that- every citizen shall have aright to 
do what to. him seemeth. good, so far as he can 
do so without infringing the rights-of others 
or. endangering the peace of society or the 
existence or just powers.of the Government. 


The Government has no right to interfere with | 


his liberty unless it-is necessary in order to 
protect other people, or to protect itself. Just 
so faras it oversteps that boundary, just so 
far does it become: a tyrant. And now, that 
being the case, what. should be the liberty of 
a citizeu in regard to church, or school, or 
lace of amusement? -I say that it is in the 
interest of liberty that if. any number of. per- 
sons in the land shall see. fit to establish a 
theater. or.a place of public amusement for 
a particular class, they. shall have the right 
to do it,-and you abridge and restrain their 
liberty.if you.take.from them. that right. It 
is not necessary to deny them the liberty to 
choose their own associates in places of public 
amusement, in the church, or in the school. 
It is not necessary to the public safety or to the 
preservation. of the rights of others that that 
privilege should be. denied or. abridged. Do 
we not exercise it every day? = 
The. Senator. from Massachusetts says : be 
does not. want to interfere: with the social con- 


dition of. the people ;’ that, this is no attempt |; 


to force colored people. into the social circle 
Why, sir, are all the social circles confined to 
men’s own hearth-stones? A.re'those the only 
social circles of the country? ‘Are not your 
club-houses social institutions ; and does. not 
every club. regulate. for itself whom, it will 
admit? . There isin the city of New: York, J 
believe, a club of fat. men, and. no man is 


allowed to be a member of that elub unless he |; 


weighs. three hundred. ‘pounds. - {Langhter. ] 
Is that.an infringement-of the-rights and privi- 


leges of.the:lean men? . Must. Congress pass a 


law-to force the lean men on those fat fellows | 


in the social intercourse of their club, and in 
the enjoyment of alkits rights, privileges, and 
immunities? [Laughter] >: >> 

Mr.. MORTON, Can. we not say: that men 


shall be not excluded on the ground of. color? | 

Mrs THURMAN, If the colored.men should f 
see fit to establish. club of black fat men, or | 
fat black men—whichever is the proper expres: | 


sion—] do not see thatthey ought tobe deprived 
of the privilege of doing it, 


should choose. to, form a club. of _red-headed 


men, and say that nobody: but. red-headed men | 


should be members of that club, I think they 
ought-to have that privilege, even:if they. have 
to getia license, or if. they have.to get æ char- 
ter-of incorporation to. preserve: their. prop- 
erty. - If. white men of ‘this country see: fit. to 


if they see fitto choose their own. asgociates . 


| therefore, you ‘shall. force colored children into 


| the negro, it is to depress the white. 


t, . Nay, more, siryil | 
the red-headed men in the city of Washington } 


| the social circle and any other circle, yet the | 


Sg ae 


form a Masonic or Odd. Fellows’ lodge,.or any. 
other. mutual benevolent society, and; say. that. 
nobody. but white. men. shall: belong, to it, 


That ig what the rich man’s childisaya; but the; 
poor man’s child must, haye, that social equal:, 
ity thrust upor him, or. he. must go without edut: 
cation... I. gay in the. interest.of the common: 
schools, of which. I have been-a supporter.ever- 
since L had a. vote, of, which Lhave heen more: 
than a supporter, for 1 served six; years in the: 
humble. office of a school director, aud: pers 
formed much.and onerous labor jn that office-- 
L say from: experience, first, that there is no 
necessity for this: admixture.-in the. schools; 
and, in ‘the second: place, that the worst enemy 
of the common-achool system could not devise 
a worse thrust-atit than this very amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts; E 
And now a. word about cemetery associa- 
tions., I do not know whether they have been 
stricken .out of the amendment or not; haye 
they? [Noi ‘¢Nol?’] They are still in it, 
then, and they are also in the substitute pror 
posed by the Senator:from Wisconsin. bee 
Mr. CARPENTER... So. far as they. are 
supported by taxation... . | ithe ta A 
Mir, THURMAN, . That reminds; me of the 
trouble the Senator, would have in convicting 
anybody, under. his: cemetery . clause. . 1 will 
say to him now, as a-sovt of interlude to this 
genious speaking, that his amendment provides 
that citizens shall have equal privileges and 
accommodations in-all cemeteries organized 
by law.: I think when a man is.dead he is no 
longer a citizen of the United States.: [Laugh- 
ter.| How.then could there be a, conviction 
under the law? ct ts ; 
Mr. CARPENTER. I take it in regard to 
a cemetery, to speak seriously upon so grave 
a subject, that it is the privilege of a citizen to 
bury his relatives ; and although the dead pers 
son might in.a technical sense cease to bes 
citizen, his. living relative would be & citizen, 
and would be entitled to: that last, sad: accom: 
modation of burying bis dead. in that cemetery. 
Mr. THURMAN. Then it would give my 
friend a good deal of trouble to know who 
should. be the gui tam. informer under his 
amendment, He does not limit it, I believe, 
to any relative of the deceased or. to anybody 
who is particularly interested. in the resting- 
place of the deceased ; but. any loafer who 
hangs around a grave-yard, like a jackal look- 
ing for prey, may bring his. action gu tam to 
have $500 damages, one half to himself, be- 
cause the cemetery association did not bury 
some negro.. [Laughter.] . Isubmit that that 
is not exactly the right kind of alaw for us.to 
enact. No, sir. I grant that when we.are 
laid away in our last resting-place, there is no 
distinction between Cesar and. a slave, and 
that every being in the human. form. is entitled 
to decent.burial ; but are you going.to restrict 
the liberty of people to select.their own cem- 
etery, according to their own tastes and their 
own feelings? In this country when I wasia 
youth there were many private cemeteries, be- 
longing each toa single family, and there woul 
be many more now but for the fact that. incor- 
porated associations. are preferred, because 
they have a perpetual duration. and a. certain 
fand.to enable them to keep their grounds in 
better condition. than any owner of a private 
cemetery. could keep bis. - But- are. you going 
to-deprive people of. that right? If a family 
shall see & to have. its own cemetery.for the 
members of its own family and- those con- 
|| nected by. blood or affinity with it, and in order 
to maintain such a cemetery they obtain an act 
of incorporation which'may ‘be indispensable, 
are you going to thrust into that cemetery, 
against. their will, the bedy:of any man, be he 
white.or.be he black? And yet, that js what 
this bill proposes.: If you, sir, were. to estab- 
lish a cemetery where you reside, for yourself 
child repudiates the Declaration so:far;as that || and your posterity, to be limited to H to 
is:concemed, and says he will not have social || be limited to those who may bedeseended : rom 
intercourse asan egual withthe colored-child. | your loins, and to thosewho, may be connecte 


and beneficiaries: in these charitable institu- 
tions, supported, by their.own means,: and iu 
which contributions are made ‘by each, mems. 
ber for the sid of any one of the brotherhood 
who may fall: into distress, I:do npt see why 
they :should be deprived of, the right.to do. 80.: 
I do not see why they should not. be allowed 
to limit their.charity to those whom they see 
fit to make the objects ofit.. 0... . 

_ So, sir, if black people or white people: see 
fit to-establish a church, and to: say that. that |. 
is a church for. white people or a church. for | 
black people alone—although I agree. that:if 
there is any place on the face of God’s:globe 
in which there ought- to be equality,.it-is, in 
a church, where: all are. equal- before their 
Maker, yet if they see fit todo so T am not 
in favor of abridging their liberty. And so, 
sir, if the supreme power in a State, in the 
exercise of a wise judgment and discretion, 
and for the interest of education and of its 
youth,. sees fit to make a regulation that white 
children shall be in one school.and. colored 
children in another, i.am not in-favop of de 
ptiving them of that right, of denying. them 
thatliberty. o es oe, taht Ra 
.. While I amon this subject let me say fur- 
ther, that-of all insidious blows that ever were 
aimed at the poor white people of this country 
this proposition to force negroes into the com- 
mon schools.in association with the whites -is 
exactly-the most deadly and: inimical. My 
friend from Delaware {Mr. Savispury] re- 
ferred to this in well-chosen and well-spoken 
words the otherday. Why, sir, howisit how? 
You have your commas schools. My State 
contributes $9,000,000 a year to the support 
of common schools, Her people are ‘taxed 
$9,000,000 every year for the support of comi- 
mon schools, nearly ‘twice. às. muth” as, the 
people of any other State in‘the Union, unless 
it may be New York; and yet she has always 
had the’schools for the whites separate from the 
schools for the blacks, notwithstanding which 
the colored people of Obio have ‘had ‘their fall 
share. of the educational advantages in that 
State And now, ‘sir, mark it, although that 
State contributes $9,000,000 to the support of 
common schools, practically what-do we sec? 
Wesee many men of wealth sending their chil- 
dren from their homes, sending them hundreds 
of miles, some ofthemathousand miles or more, 
to be-educated at private seminaries; bat the 
poor man must send his child to the common 
school; or it must go without education, ‘When, 


the:common school, you will not force them 
into an- association: with the children. of the 
rich, (the children of the rich will not be there, ) 
but you will foree them into social intereourse 
with the children of the poor whites; and the 
tendeticy of yout law, instéad of being to ele- 
vate the colored race to the level of the white, 
will be to pull down the poor white child to 
the level of the black. That is the whole 
tendency of the thing. Instead. of elevating 
‘he 
rich man’s child goes to:some: seminary of 
learning. supported. by. wealth: and. the, eon- 
tributions of; the rich; he. associates with no 
‘eolored chid. He. says, inthe language of 
the Senator from: Massachusetts; that there is 
no such thing as equality in the social circle 
between thé.two races, thatthe law has nothing 
todo with that; he stands ọn that; and although 
the. Declaration of Independence, on which the 
Senator relies, makes no „distinction. between 
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by blood or affinity- with them, and if for that 
purpose you should‘obtain a charter so that 
that charity might bé- properly administered 
and the cemetery be preserved as long as 
you should have a descendant, in steps this 
bill and ‘says that into that cemetery of your 
family shail be thrust the body of any negro, 
any colored man or white man or anybody 


else; whose friends see fit to demand its ad: 


mission there. Is that liberty? . Is not that 
unmitigated tyranny? So take any other case. 
“My. CARPENTER. Will my friend allo 
me to interrupt bim at that point? 7 
Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. o 
Mr. CARPENTER. Itake it for granted 


that in the case of a cemetery which was | 


designed to be used only by certain persons, 
and it was proposed to bury the body of a per- 
son in that cemetery who was not authorized 
and entitled there by the ownership of lots or 
other privilege, it would be entirely legitimate 
to prevent it or exclude it. This amendment 
only punishes it where- it is done solely on 
account of color.’ Take, for’ instance; a pub- 
He cemetery where jots are opèn for sale. 
Any citizen of the United States has a right 
to'eo and buy lots there. ©The question is, 
shall he be excluded from buying a lot there 
simply because he is ‘a colored man? Not 
whether he is to be buried in a tot T bave par- 
chased or which any other man -owns; but 
whether he shall be denied and debatred the 
privilege of becoming a purchaser and owner 
of a lot there for the single reason that he is 
a colored man? : r ; 

Mr. THURMAN. Does not ty friend see 
that he puts the knife to the throat of his own 
bill? Does he not see that upon his statement 
the whole provision cari‘ be got rid of by sim- 
ply ineorporating cemeteries in which white 
people alone are to be buried, and in which 
nobody but a white man has the right to buy 
a@ lot? * Sir, if youcan incorporate a cemetery 
association in which nobody bat your own pos- 
terity are: to be buried, you may in the same 
way have one incorporated ‘in. which nobody 
but Episcopalians are to bè buried, ‘nobody 
but Catholics are to be buried, nobody but 
‘Methodists are to be buried, nobody but white 
people are to be buried, nobody but colored 
people are to be buried, and when you do that 
do you not-see that your bill, if you pass it, is 
nothing ‘bute sham anda delusion ; that if is 


holding out a promise to these colored people- 


to’tickle their fancy, when really it amounts 
to‘nothing at all? silo Cied 
“Now, sir, I say that; although for: myself, 
when f shalt shuffle off this mortal coil, I shall 
be very indifferent, I dare say; whether I àm 
reduced td:ashes, after the matner of the an- 
cients, ‘or whether I am buried in the ground, 
or whether I am cast into thé sea, whether my 
‘then worthless careads shall-be disposed of in 
ore way or ahother, yet there will be among 
those who. survive me some who will. feel‘an 


interest in my resting-place;-and when ‘their f 


taste and their wishes may be gratified with- 
out injury to any one, for Government to step 
in and say they shall not be gratified, would 
be simiply an act of despotism. ` 

` Now, in regard to the principle on which 
these bills rest: the Senator from Massachu- 
setts says that his bill rests on’ the principle 
that the persons against whose’ acts or refusal 


to aet it is aimed are the creatures of law, or | 
father their occupations or powers: arécreated | 


by law. : That he said when he made his first 
speéch on the bill; and I believe that he has 
‘stood by that position up to this time. The 


‘Senator from Wiseonsin. says that bis substi: | 


‘tute’ ignores’ that position: and. rests upon 
another principles ‘that'what he aims-at are 
institutions that: areswpported by taxation. 
So I understand’ bite. But-it will be very 
‘dificult for him, I think; to reconcile his 


substitute to his principle.- Is a common inn 
supported by taxation? Is a railroad com- 
pany supported by taxation? Does a common 
carrier derive his means from taxation? — 

Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator certainly 
does not wish to misrepresent me, or to answer 
an argument I did not make. 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly not. - 

Mr.CARPENTER. My amendment refers, 
in the first place, to “ any public inn”? - That 
is a complete substantive subject. The next 
is ‘‘orof any place of public amusement or 
entertainment for which a license from any 


‘Tegal anthority is required.” That is a sec- 


ond class.” The third ie: ‘*or of any line of 
stage-coaches, railroad, or other means of 
publie- carriage of passengers or freight.” 
That is an independent class. ‘Or of any 
eemetety or other benevolent institutions or 
any public school supported: at publie expense 
or by éndowment for public use.’ That is 
another class. - The inn is not supposed to be 
supported by taxation even in this substitute. 
- Mr. THURMAN. That is just what I was 
going to say, if my friend had not interrupted 
me.” His principle extends to only part of 
the substitute: It does not extend to the inn ; 
it does not-extend to & place of public amuse- 
ment; it does not extend to the common car- 
rier; and I do not know how far exactly it 
extends to the rest of it. I wish the Senator 
would explain it; I wil read his amendment, 
or part of itio Pe aA RhA 

That whoever, being a corporation or natural 
person and owner, or in charge of any public inn; 
or of any place of public amuscment or entertain- 
ment for which a license from any legal authority 
is tequired— ` 

I wish to ask him whether those qualifying 
words, ‘for which a licénse from any legal 
authority is required,’’ apply only to the last 
antécedent, ‘‘ any place of public amusement 
or entertainment,” or whether they apply to 
“ public inns’? as well ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand they do 
not apply to tbe public ina. 

Mr. THURMAN. . Very well, 
come to the next clause: ` i 

Or of any line of stage-coaches, railroad, or other 
means of public carriage of passengers or freigtit, 
or of any cemetery or othér benevolent institutions, 
or any public school supported at publiciexpense or 
by endowment for public use. ` 

Now, I wish- to know if these qualifying 
words, ‘‘supported at- publie: expense. or by 
endowment for:publie use,’’ are limited to the 
last antecedent, ‘public school, or whether 


Now we 


tery or other benevolent institutions?’ . 
Mr. CARPENTER: Lhe Senator will notice 

by examining the amendment that it. was in- 

tended.to be fixed aud: made as certain as it 


reasonably could be by the punctuation of the | 


paragraph:. . : ‘ 
That whoever, being a corporation or natural per- 


son, and owner, or in charge of any public inny or | 
of any place of- public amusement or entertainment | 


for which a license from ‘any tegal authority is re- 
quired; or of any Hine of stage-coaches, railroad, or 
other. means of public carriage of passengers or 
freight; or of any. cemetery, or other benevolent 
institutions, or any public schools supported, in 
whole or:‘in. part, at. public expense or by endow- 
ment for public use, shall, &c. - 


' Mr. THURMAN. My copyis not so punc- 
taated; the last semicolon is notin it. => 


‘Mr. CARPENTER. -If that ig not entirely | 
plain, aud thé ‘Senator will suggest what will || 
thake-it-so, I will accept ite I regard it-as || 


entirely plain. © = 
cMr. THURMAN: 
Senator-as having answered my questioni: Dé 
those qualifying words apply to cemeteries and 


| other benevolent: institutions as. well- as to 
| schools? `>: ee AoA PHD h 


“Mr. OARPENTER. They do.) 
Mr. THURMAN. Then ithink it will be 
necessary to amend the language; otherwise, 


T do not widerstand: the | 


there will be the greatest possible doubt on 
tbat subject. The Senator from Wisconsin, 
then, adopts the idea of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, so far ae a place of public amuse- 
ment is concerned, because he requires that 
the place of public amusement shall be one for 
which a license from some legal authority is 
required. No matter whether it is supported 
by public money or not, if itis a place of èn- 
tertainment for which a license from any legal 
authority is required, then it comes within. the 
substitute of the Senator from Wisconsin. But 
in regard. to cemeteries, benevolent institu- 
tions, and public schools, he ignores the found- 
ation of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
puts them, not on the ground of their being 
creatures of law, but on the ground that they 
are supported at public expense or by endow- 
ment for publie use; while in regard tothe 
inn and the stage-coaches, railroads, or other 
means of public carriage of passengers or 
freight, he ignores both the one and the other, 
and makes his billapply, although the inn may 
not be a licensed inn, although it may not be 
supported by- public money or by any endow- 
ment for public use, and the same in regard 
to the common carriet whether incorporated 
or not. So that the principle of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will not support the whole of 
his bill, nor will the principle of the Senator 
from Massachusetts support the whole of his. 
In neither case is their principle coextensive 
with the provisions of their bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts saw: that, 
and iwa speech made by him some time ago 
on his bill, he said that the inn is the creature 
of the law; I believe he said preéminently the 
creature of the law, ‘and has been from time 


immemorial. I deny that the inn is the eres- 
ture of law. What is an inn? Take my-own 
State. ‘There is not, I believe; a litensed inn 


in all Obio, because every man there hasa right 
toset up an iun. There was a time, before the 
new constitution was formed, in which inns 
had tobe licensed by the courts of common 
pleas, but since the adoption of the present 
constitution every man has just the same right 
to set up and maintain an inn that he has to 
set up and maintain & shop or any other place 
of business ; so that the inn in Ohio is not the 
creature of law at all. s 

But then my friend will say, ‘Does not 
the: Jaw apply to the inn??? To be sure it 
applies to the inn; and go it applies to bhim, 
and so it applies to: me, and to you, sir, and to 


{jus all. When-he says that the l pplies to 
they apply to. the other antecedents, *‘ ceme» | Fae partof the edins on | 


the inn; and that it is part of the common law 
that the innkeeper must receive every guest 
who is not afflicted. with contagious disease or 
is not an improper person to. be admitted, and 


| mast. afford him accommodation if he possess 


accommodation toafford him—when he says 
that is the conmon lawin regard to inns, he 
does not prove that. the tan is the creation of 
law;. he only-states what: is the common law 


| in regard to-the-duties of an innkeeper ; just 
jas I might show what is the common law in 


regard -to the duties of an attorney-at-law or 


| of an agent, or what'is the common Jaw duty 


of a keeper of a store or of a shop. Why, 
sir, it-is the common: law that if you open a 
store for the retail of merchandise, and I: am 
a peaceable, clean, healthy individual, L-have 
just-as much right te step into that. store to 
buy goods as: any other man has, and if yoa 
refuse me: you violate my right.’ That is the 


| common law which applies to a man who opens 


& store for the retailof goods, just as- the other 
is the. eommon-law--duty of the: innkeepers 
but that does not prove that he is the creature 
of thelaw,- 0 toeni io ee iiL? 
Again, take the common carrier; the com- 
mon carrier is- pot created by law: . There:is 
only-a code öf common law that: applies .to 
the commen carrier; just-as there.is' a code 
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Rights of Oitizens—Mr. Thurman. - 


of common law that applies to the merchant, 
and that applies to the farmer. 

Mr. SUMNER. © Will the Senator allow me 

to interrupt him there? 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. 

Mri SUMNER. My language was, ‘‘created 

or regulated by law.” Further, if I do not 
interrupt him, in my judgment, I submit it to 
the Senator, the innkeeper, and also the com- 
mon carrier, has something in the nature ofa 
franchise under the law. Each has peculiar 
privileges and prerogatives, and is subject to 
peculiar responsibilities, the whole being the 
franchise which he derives from law, and 
which is regulated by law. The argument 
follows that in the exercise of that franchise 
he must conform to the fundamental princi- 
ples of our institutions. i 2 

‘Mr. THURMAN. Ifthe Senator's premise 
were true, there would be ‘great reason for 
his conclusion; but his premise is not true. 
The right to keep an inn never was a fran- 
chise. T'he right to carry goods never was a 
franchise. Whatis a franchise? A franchise 
is a right that belongs to the supreme power 
in the State, in a’ monarchical government to 
the king, and which he is supposed to grant, 
or does actually grant to the subject, and 
which the subject of common right does not 
enjoy. Itis a right derived from the supreme 
power which the citizen of common right does 
not possess. If a citizen of common right 
does possess it, it is no franchise. So the 
right to keep an innis nota franchise, because 
every citizen of common right may set up an 
inn. Where inns’are required to be licénsed, 
that is a mere police regulation. The whole 
object of that is to secure a proper peison to 
keep the inn. It is not because the right to 
keep an inn is not a matter of common right, 
but in the exercise of its police power the 
State requires a license in order that only 
proper persons may exercise that right; that 
improper persons may not be allowed to éger- 
cise it.’ It is not because it is a franchise. It 
is a mere police regulation, and nothing else. 

And in respect to the common carrier, when 
was it that the supreme power of the State had 
the right to do the business of common car- 
riers, and transport all the goods and mer- 
chandise in the country? In what country in 
the world does such a right exist in the Gov- 
ernment? Nowhere. The right is a common 
right of the citizen, and therefore it is no 
franchise. Fook aot 

Now I come to the word ‘‘ regulation.”” The 
Senator says that he referred to institutions or 
callings that were created or regiilated by law. 
What is there, within the province of govern- 
ment, that is not regulated bylaw? The Sen- 
ator. is regulated by law; Iam regulated by 
law; every man of us is regulated by law. 
Because there are different degrees of regula- 
tion, according to the necessity ofeach case, 
does that prove that you bave the right to 
intérfére atid say, “ Under the pretense of regu- 
lation. we will deprive you of your liberty ??’ 
Why, sir, can the Senator lawfully intrade on 
my premises without my consent? No. Why 
not? Because the law inhibits him and regu- 
lates: him off my premises, unless I see fit to 
admit him. If ke make’ a contract with me 
and refuse to fulfill it; the law regulates him 
by making him fulfill it; and só on to the end 
of the chapter. There is nobody who is not 
subject to the regulations of law. As was said 
by an ancient writer in his quaint way: 

“ Law is like the atmosphere ; it bears upon every- 
body and upon everything; universal asthe atmos- 
ee resting alike upon the great and the 
small, ; 

So ihe law regulates everything which it is 
within the province of government to regulate. 
It will not do therefore to say, that, because the 
law regulates inns, common carriers, and the 


like; therefore Congress has the power to enter 
into the province of the State governments, 
intrude upon the rights of the citizen and make 
laws that deprive him of that liberty which he 
ought to possess ‘and which is: guarantied to 
him. That is not regulation, it is usurpation 
and tyranny. s : i 

Let me not be misunderstood. Noone pre- 
tends that a colored man should not have 
accommodation at an inn; but that does not 
satisfy the Senator from Massachusetts. What 
his bill aims to accomplish—disguise it as you 
may—is social equality in the inn. “That isa 
very different thing from accommodation. 

‘To come back to associations and places of 
amusement: once more I ask, where have the 
people of the United States given up their 
liberty to form associations the members: of 
which shall be exclusively black or exclusively 
white? Where have they given up that right? 
Where have they given up the right to havea 
church, if they see fit, which shall be a- church 
of white men‘alone, or which shall be a church 
of blackmen alone; to havea Masonic lodge 
which shall be a lodge of white men alone, or 
of black men alone; to have an Odd-Fellows’ 
society whose members shall be white alone 
or black alone; to have a cemetery in which 
whites only or blacks only shall be buried; to 
have a theater for whites alone or blacks alone? 
Where have they surrendered their liberty to 
regulate these things according to their own 
tastes, their own judgment, their own feelings? 
Where have they yielded their right to regu- 
late their schools? Where have they surren- 
dered these rights to the Government of the 
United States? I look in vain ‘among the 
provisions of the Constitution to find any such 
surrender. No, sir; they ‘have never been 
surrendered, and therefore they.are Hberties 
that belong to the people, and of which you 
have no right to deprive them. A bill of this 
kind, therefore, instead of being 4 bill in the 
“interest and for the preservation of liberty, is a 
bill to curtail the rights and. privileges which 
the people of this country have for centuries 
enjoyed and now enjoy. It is, as [said before, 
a bill of despotism and of tyranny. 

I do not know any country in the world in 
which the subject or the citizen is interfered 
with as this bill proposes to interfere with 
him; to take from men the right to associate 
according to their own tastes when by so doing 
they interfere with the right of no one, anddo 
not injure or in any way prejudice the State. 
I know of no country in which the liberty of 
free association, according to the tastes or the 
wishes or the interests of the persons asso- 
Ciating, is denied to either subject or citizen. 
And yet the Senator, in the name of liberty, 
in the name of freedom, in the name of hu- 
manity, seeks to manacle the American people 
and take from them liberties that they and 
their ancestors have enjoyed from time imme- 
morial, and which the people in every civilized 
country enjoy at this day! 3 

I repeat again, this bill isa bill of despot- 
ism and not of liberty. It will not do to go 
back to the Declaration of Independence and 
‘attempt to find anything there to support this 
bill, for it cannot be found. I will not at- 
{tempt to answer the constitutional argument 
(if it can be so called) of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I never will attempt that 
until I find out what it is, and so far, with the 
greatest respect for him and the greatest at- 
tention to every word he has said, I have not 
been able to find it out. Iam just as much 
at a loss to know what is his idea of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as I was when 
he first opened his mouth on the subject. I 
cannot deal with mere generalitics.. l cannot 
argue with mere declamation. I would as 
soon think of stripping to the buff and fighting 
a bank of Newfoundland fog as to attempt to 
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argue against. mere rhetoric. “I'am too much 
a lover of the exact sciences for that. “I want 
to know what it is that Eam to-answer before 
I attempt to answer it. ed Trg 

- But there is one thing that is-very strange to 
me. The Senator says that the Declaration 
of Independence is the supreme rule of ister- 
pretation, and that the Constitution is. mere 
machinery to ‘carry out the principles of the 
Declaration, and therefore every provision in 
the Conatitution is to be interpreted according 
to that supreme rule. If that were admitted, 
what then? Does not the’ Senator see that if 
in this machinery there is a cog-wheel wanting 
or a lever wanting he has no:right whatever 


‘to supply it; that the fathers, when they made 


that machinery, saw fit to omit that cog-wheel 
or that lever, and did not authorize us to sap- 
ply the omission? - Does he not see that? 
oes he not see that they who ‘made: this 
supreme rule-of interpretation, if his argument 
were admitted, also- gave the means by which 
the power was to be executed, the end was to 
be attained, and thatif they have given ‘inefii- 
cient means, ‘if the means are not adequate to 
the purpose,’ it-ig the people alone who ean 
cure the defect; that itis they, not we, who 
have power to amend the Constitution? So, 
after all, if the Senator will reflect a tittle he 
will find that he must. come down from ‘the 
Declaration of Independence and look at the 
tools which the fathers have put into his hands 
to execute what he supposes to have been their 
purpose. cae ; 
But, sir, if the Declaration of Independenee 
is the supreme rule of interpretation to-day, it 
was in law, whether it was in fact or not, the 
supreme rule of interpretation from the day 
it was adopted. It was as much’ a supreme 
role of interpretation when our fathers promul- 
gated it on the 4th of July, 1776; as it is on 
this 6th day of February, 1872. Now, what 


‘kind of a rule of’ interpretation was it when 


the Articles of Confederation were in exist- 
ence? I should like to see the Senator from 
Massachusetts show the power for his bill 
under the Articles of Confederation; and 
yet his argument would be just as strong if 
those Articles of Confederation were in force 
to-day as it is when applied to the Constitu- 
tion. He would say it was the supreme rule 
of interpretation of the Articles of Confed- 
eration, Although the first of those articles 


-declares that each State reserves to itself all 


rights except such as are ‘ expressly ’’—mark 
the word, Mr. President—‘'expressly dele- 


‘gated’ to the Federal Government, (and there 


is no express grant in all those articles of a 
right to pass any such bill as that now pro- 
posed,) yet if the Senator's reasoning be true 
he might, aceording to his idea of the effect 
of the Declaration, have sworn. to support the 
Articles of Confederation, and yet advocated 
the passage of his bill, AT oP od 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator allow me 
to call his attention just there to an important 
historical fact, which be certainly has not for- 
gotten, and that is, that there was an attempt 
to introduce the word ‘‘ white” into the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, and that it was voted 
down? There is not-a word of color in those 
Articles. ; . 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr..Presideut, [ have no 
doubt that thy friend from Massachusetts is 
the best-informed man in the Senate upon the 
history of the words ‘‘white’’ and ‘ black.’’ 
[Laughter.]. He has given his mind and soul 
to it so long that I think he has a monopoly 
of that knowledge, and I listen to him always 
with great sttention when he is supplying us 
with historical facts in regard to either one or 
the other; but [submit again—it ig undoubt- 
edly owing to the poverty of my understand- 
ing—that the historical fact he meñtions has 


nothing to do with the question now- before 


al 
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‘the Senate, nothing to do -with the question 
whether we can find power in the Constitution 
to pass this; bill,any more. than. it-has tp do 
with the transit of Venus across:the sun’s disk. 
c Ff you:degive historioak facts, here. are: his- 
torical facts for you. Every man who ‘signed 
that Declaration of. Independence, with the 


-exeeption..of the delegates, from. Massachu — 


setts, and one: or two others, were owners of 
slaves... They were slave-owners. when they 
declared. to the world. that all. men were cre- 
ated equal, Almost every one of. the men 
who: pus. into the Constitution of the United 
„States that no State should prevent the import- 


-ation of slaves. until, 1808 was the owner of | 


Slaves. i Almost every one of. those men: who 
put into the. Constitution that fugitive slaves 
should: be restored to their owners was the 
owner:of slaves.. I suppose they knew what 
hey meant by the. Declaration of Independ- 
ence; L suppose they knew the length and 
‘breadth of. that Declaration ;. and. it never 
entered into their heads, nor into the heads 
of two generations after them, that those words 
„mean what the Senator from Massachusetts 
supposes them to mean, much less that they 
-are a supreme.interpretation of and comment- 
ary upon the Constitution. . . - 

: So. far from that they, aad-those who fol- 
lowed them—Federalist and Republican, (as 
:Democrats were then called,} Whig.and Dem- 
-ocrat, Supreme Court and Congress, Presidents 
„and people—slike said, this is: Government 
of delegated powers; it possesses no powers 
„whatever except such as are delegated to it 
:either expressly or by necessary implication. 
'Ehey indulged in. no yague, general, theoret- 
ical notions: They. were lawyers,:mostly, who 
-made the Constitution.: They were lawyers, 
mostly, who interpreted it... They were men 
„accustomed to reason exactly. They regarded 
„it as an-instrument precise in its provisions, 
„aud to be-precisely construed and precisely 
regarded. . But they were, not simply lawyers, 
sthey were also. statesmen, and they ‘knew. full 
: well that any other mode of interpretation than 
itbat which they adopted would make a written 
‘constitution useless ag a restraint upon Govern- 
ment, make it wholly ineffectual as a barrier 
against usurpation. ... eae 

This country, as E said some days ago, has 
been a country of written. constitutions from 
„the beginning. Qur aneestors who came here 
had written constitutions from the first... Those 
who came on the Mayflower ordained a writ- 
ten constitution. - The “ proprietary govern- 
ments’’ had written constitutions. The ‘‘royal 
.governments,’’ as they were called, had their 
charters which were written constitutions, And 
-80 in New England, where the people set up 
their own government. before they had any 
proprietary government or any royal charter; 
in Pennsylvania, which had its proprietary 
government of William Penn; in: Maryland, 
-which had its proprietary government of Lord 
Baltimore, and in all the-colonies south of 
that, which had their royal charters; in every 
one of them the people were aceustomed from 
the first to look to a written. constitution as 
a limitation of the powers. of government. 
And before the Declaration of Independence 
was made, in pursuance of a recommendation 
to the several. colonies, they, began ‘the form- 
ation. of written constitutions:as d¢ree-and inde- 
pendent States. The constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, the Senator’s own State, was formed 
in 1775, i£ my recollection ig right, a year 
before the Declaration of Independence. And 
so every. State formed its own. written consti- 
tution s. all but. Rhode Island, which stood 
upon her-ancient royal charter. 

Why was this done?. Because our fore- 
fathers were men. jealous of liberty and sus- 
-picious of government.: They were themselves 
‘smarting under the oppressions of govern- 


ment. ‘They had seen or read of government 
striking at the liberties of the people in their 
native land for. century after century. They 
had séen. blood flow in torrents owing to the 
exactions and oppressions of government, and 
they felt.in,their inmost souls.that government 
was à lion that required to be watched and 
restrained: Hence-their idea of written con- 
-stitutions, ‘an idea.that has come down to us, 
an idea.so. thoroughly-American that were you 
to pat a hundred Americans on a desert island 
-they would have a written constitution in less 
han.a week. Look at California; the first 
thing her settlers did, and before she was ad- 
mitted into the Union, was to. form.-a written 
constitution, . Look:at Utah; her citizens, fly- 
ing from this country-and. settling on what was 
then Mexican territory, formed a written. con- 
stitution-as soon as their settlement was made. 
And, sir, it cannot be too often repeated that 
the great idea of a written constitution: is not 
merely that.it sets up a framework of govern- 
ment, but that it imposes. restrictions upon 
the powers.of government for the: protection 
of minorities; nay. for the protection of every 
human being. in the State. But interpret a 
constitution as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would interpret it, and I pray you where 
are the limitations upon government imposed 
by it? Where are its restrictions? All gone. 
The. work of composing it has been a labor in 
vain. It is nothing but a worthless parch- 
ment, to -be interpreted by any. vague theory 
which, for.the time being, may prevail; and 
so instead of having a certain, fixed, funda- 
mental law for the regulation of government 
and the, protection of the rights of the States 
and of the'people, we have an instrument as 
variable as the winds and: utterly worthless as 
a barrier against usurpation and tyranny, Nay, 
more, sir, we would have what was meant for 
the protection of the people turned into an 
instrument for their oppression. 
Mr. President, I had not expected to occupy 
balf-so. much time. this morning. I donot 
-know. that any apology, however, is necessary, 
for thege.are-grave questions that: are now be- 
fore us. .The -interpretation of the: Consti- 
tution, since the late amendments have. been 
put-upon it, is a matter that deserves all the 
consideration that it has received, and, in my 
judgment, far more than it hag received; and 
any one, however humble, who shall help to 
dispel the mental uncertainty. that seems. to 
brood over the subject, needs no apology for 
his effort, however feeble it may be. 
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ARE WE GOVERNED-BY Laws OR RULED BY Men? 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS BOLES, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
‘In tre HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; February 9, 1872. 


. “The House having under consideration the con- 
tested-election case of Boles vs. Edwards, from the 
third congressional aistrict of Arkansas— 


Mr. BOLES. Mr. Speaker, I.tbank you and 
ithe, House for this. courtesy extended me.. I 
claim the right to. represent the-third congres- 
sional district of the State of Arkansas in the 
Forty-Second. Congress of the United. States 
on the ground that. the returns of the congres- 


| sional election held in that district on the 8th 


day of November, 1870, were made by the 
clerks of the county courts of the several coun- 
ties of said district according to law, and were 
canvassed according to law by the secretary 
of State in the presence of the Governor, and 
showed that I received a majority of 2,133 
votes. 


_. The election laws of the State of Arkansas, 
to be found iu the statutes of that State for 


the year 1868, among other provisions. provide 


that— 


"Sec. 50. It shall be the duty of the secretary of 
State, in the presence of the Governor, within thirty 
‘days after the time hetein allowed to make returns 
‘of elections’ to’ the clerks of the county courts, or 
sooner if all the-returns shall havé been received, to 
cast up and arrange the votes from theseveral coun- 
‘ties, or such of them as have made returns, for such 


:persons voted for as menibers of Congress; and the 


Governor. shall. immediately ‘thereafter issue his 
proclamation declaring the person haying the high- 
“est number of votes to be duly elected to represent 


‘the State in thè House of Representatives of the 


iC s:of the: United States, and shall grant. a 
oarunonte thereof, under the seal of the State, to the 
person so elected.’” ` Zs 

_ Notwithstanding the count as lawfully made 
by the secretary of State, and the imperative 
provisions of the above-recitedlaw, which made 


_it-the duty of the Governor immediately to 


issue his proclamation of the result and grant 
a certificate, to me as the person elected, the 
certificate was issued by him to the sitting 
“member on the 20th day of February, 1871, 
alinost three months after the ‘canvass of the 
votes by the secrétary of State’in the presence 
of the Governor, which count was made about 
the Ist of December, 1870, and by virtue of 
that certificate thus fraudulently granted by 
the Governor, in total disregard of the major- 
ity of the legal votes cast and counted, and in 
willful violation of the above-recited law, and 
the enforcement. act of Congress passed May 
81, 1870, the sitting member now occupies a 
seat in this House. I propose to go behind 
that certificate and esta lish my right.to a seat 
in this House by presenting the records and 
files of the office of the secretary of State upon 
which this certificate purports to be based ; and 
further, I produce the returns which were for- 
_warded by the county clerks of each and every 
county, according to law, to the secretary of 

State, and the testimony of living witnesses, 
each and all of which ‘evidence shows beyond 
a possibility of a doubt my right to a seat in 
this Honse. 

I will first call attention to the depositions 
¡of Major Frank Strong, to be found on page 6 
of the printed evidence in this case, and the 
firs} witness sworn in the case. Just here I 
will take occasion to remind the House that 
all the depositions taken on my part were 
taken ‘subject to cross-examination, and the 
witnesses were in most instances cross-exam- 
ined by the sitting member’s counsel, the 
United States district attorney, Major Har- 
rington.. sae 

Major Strong testifies as follows: _ 

** Question..Were any election returns made and 
returned to..your office for the third congressional 
district for the State of Arkansas fora member of 
Congress to-represent said district in the Forty-See- 
ond Congress. of the United States; if so, when were 
said returns made and filed in said office, and from 
what counties, and where are said réturns, and have 
you examined them, and if-so, how- often ? 

“Answer: Such returns were made. and returned 
to said office. Such returns were made and filed in 
said office as soon after the election as they could 
reach there by mail; they were so made and filed 
from all the counties embraced in said congressonal 
district. The said returns are now on file in said 
secretary’s office. [have examined them quite fre- 
quently... i 

| Question. Do. you remember how long after said 
election the returns were complete in your office— 
we mean how many days after the election before 
the returns were.all in? > i 

<; Answer. I do not remember. 

,“ Question. What is your best recollection as to the 
time: did you or any other person indorse ‘on the 
returns when they were received and filed? 

Answer. I think they wereall in inside of twonty 
days; that is my best recollection ; don’t remember 
whether I indorsed on them the time of filing, nor 
do. I remember whether any other person did go. 


. “Question. Did you: receive all said returns by due 
course of mail? 

Answer. I think one or two came by hand—from 
the whole State—but do not recollect that any re- 
turns were received from the third congressional 
digtrict except by due course of mail. 

uestion. Were you present when the returns 
for the-election in the third congressional districtin 


1872.]. 
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said State were cauvassed; and if so, when and 
where were said returns canvassed, and by whom? 

** Answer. I believe Iwas present—can’t tell cer- 
tainly. To the best of my recollection, the returns 
were canvassed and compared in the. business office 
of the.secretary. of State, in the presence of and by 
Governor Powell Clayton and R.J.T. White, sec- 
retary of State; don’t remember the-date. .. bos 
-. “ Question. Have you now. the sole. charge of. the 
records and returns of said election now. remaining 
on file in your office? in ee 
__ Answer, L have sole possession and control of 
the records and office at present. : g 

Question. Are you now, and haveyou for several 
weeks past, been actingassistant secretary of State; 
and if so, by what or whose.authority ? 

“ Answer. I have been acting deputy secretary of 
State for several weeks, bythe authority of a letter 
af appointment of James M. Johnson, secretary of 

ate, ; 

_ “ Question. Have you made a copy of the-consol- 
idated returns now on file in your office forsaid third 
congressional district; and ifso, when? , 

. “Answer, L have made several copies.at different 
times; can’t state exactly when, - 

“Question, Did you make and certify a copy of the 
consolidated returns of said election for contestant; 
candiif so, when? ae is E = 

“Answer. I made a certified-abstract of. said re- 
turns, signed, with the seal attached; don’t remem- 
ber the exact date. ea es 
. Question. Please examine the papers now pro- 
duced by contestant to you, marked Exhibits B and 
C, and make them parts.of your deposition, and state 
to whom youdelivered said papers; and also state if 
said papers state truly. the returns of the election 
for the third congressional district from all the coun- 
ties in said congrossional district for Representative 
to the Forty-Second Congress of the United States 
now on filo in your office, ot Say i 

Answer. Ihave horo examined said papers, and 
refer to them and make them part of my deposition 
These papers so marked were delivered by me to 
William J. Haynes, ono of theattornoys for the con- 
testant, These are all thereturas [have any knowl- 
edge of for said district from all the counties. They 
are true copies of the returns for_said congressional 
district now on file in my office... Exhibit B contains 

_the.total of all the returns from. all the counties in 
said congressional district, except those of Pulaski 
county; and exhibit C contains copies of all the 
returns of Pulaski county in said district, and these 
two papers embrace all the returns from said entire 


district, on file in my office.” 


The following is an abstract of the vote of 
the third congressional district of Arkansas, 
by counties, excepting Pulaski county, and is 
exhibit B referred to in the foregoing evidence, 
page 183: 

No, 8—Abstract of vote, excepting Pulaski 
county. 


Exum B—Tarrp District. 
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OFFICE Secretary OF STaTe ARKANSAS, 
I, James M. Johnson, secretary of State, Arkansas, 

certify that the above isa full and correct copy of the 

abstract of votes, among the official records of this 


office, returned as-cast for Representative to the 
Forty-Second: Congress of the United States from 
the third district of Arkansas, at an election held 


Ho. oF Res. 


within and for said district and Representative, on 
the 8th day of November, A. D. 1870, the same being 
made from the official returns of said election on file 
in my. office. .. Phe ‘foregoing copy. sets. forth the 
returns for. all the-counties in said district, except 
Pulagki.county, which. is set forth in a separate 
certified copy herewith accompanying. 


:, In testimony. whereof I. have bereynto set my 


Littl 
Rock. thie Sth day of May, A D-I87L, eS 
HNSON, Secretary of State, 
STRON G, Deputy. 


‘Tn. s:} hand and affixed my seal of: office at 


: Ji M: JO 
By FRANK 


“| The following is Exhibit C, mentioned in 


Strong’s testimony, pages 184 and 185 of 

printed evidence:. i a 

No,. 9.— Abstract of votes in Pulaski county. 
: BExutzir C. : 

Abstract of votes castat an election. held in Pulaski 


county, on Tuesday, the 8th day of. November, A. D. 
1870, jor Representative in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States Pon the third congressional district of 
` Arkansas. ; 
No. of votes 
cast for— 

Election precinct., a F 

2) 8] ale 

n s 2 o 

ajal] 

mo; e] i (ael 

‘First ward, city of Little Rock... | 359] 5] - | - 

Second ward; city of Little Rock | 102 | 113) - | - 

Third ward, city of Little Rock.| 400! 9) - |- 

205 | 153} - | - 

325 | 68) - | - 

13\- |- 

ij- " 

ili 

4 l1 


@. W. MeDIARMID, 
Clerk County Court Pulaski county. 


Sratr OF ARKANSAS, County of Pulaski: 


I, George W. MeDiarmid. clerk of the county 
court for the county aforesaid, do hereby certify 
that the above is a true copy of the abstract of votes 
cast for Representative in Congress from the third 
congressional district of Arkansas, at an election 
helg in said county on the 8th day of November, A. 

‘Witness iny hand i ane age seal this 11th day of 
fr. s] November, A. D8) y, MeDTARMID, 
Clerk County Court of Pulaski county. 


B. 

Abstraet of votes given for Representatives of the 
State of Arkansas in the Congress of the United States, 
in Richwoods precinct, at an election held therem 
onthe Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
A. D. 1870, the returns therefrom not being received 
în time to be embodied in the abstracts already made 


and filed, Votes, 
30 


Thomas Boles.. 
John Edwards. 
Witness my 


D. 1870. 
In s) QW. MeDIARMID, 
Clerk of the County Court Pulaski county. 


STATE or ARKANSAS, County of Pulaski: 

I, George W. McDiarmid, clerk of the county court 
of the county aforesaid, do hereby cortify tbat the 
above is a correct abstract of the votes given for 
Representatives in Congress at an election held in 
said precinct on the 8th day of November, 1870. 

‘Witness my hand and official seal this Ist day 
fn. 8] of December, A. D, 1870. 

polis GEO. W. MeDIARMID, 
Clerk County Court of Pulaski county. 


*Jn this precinct there were 41 votes polled, but 


the returns do not show whom for.. 


hand this Ist day of December, A. | 


F i 


Abstract of statements of votes, received at my: office, 

i purnoriang to be election returna of the 8th of Novem- 
` ber, 18705 but the same not appearing on the county 
et poll-booke, and returns from the’ same precincts ‘on 
the county poll-booke having been fled tn my affice, 

these were not included in the abstract of election 
+ returns.’ R : EE H LER SA 
j > o | BOR‘CONGRESS, THIRD DISTRICT. iets 
a : ` Scat- 


Precinct. “Boles. Edwarda. $ 
i LETENG. 
First ward, Sia att FR QB o 
Aeri, } Little Rock, 3% te oo 
BAGO. sscsesssonsunsansessinnesiznce O 0) 
3 ABB 


“Witness my hand this 1th day of November 1870 
wt Clerk County Court Pulaski county. 


Stare OF ARKANSAS, ‘County of Pulashis > ` 
I; George W. McDiarmid, clerk of the county 
court, do hereby certify’ that the above is a trae 
copy of the abstract of yotes given for Congressmen, 

in the manner therein stated, eee ee 
Witness my hand‘and official seal this Ist day of 

(n. s.) Povomber, A. D-1ETG: w. MoDIARMID, 
Clerk County Court Pulagkı county. 


-OFÈICE'SRCRETARY OF STATE, ARKANSAS. 

-X J. M. Johnson, secretary of State, Arkansas 
certify that the foregoing (sheets, marked A, B, and 
©) isafull and correct copy of all the returus of 
votes among the official records of my office cast for 
Representative to the Forty-Second Congress of the 
United States from the third district of Arkansas, in 
the county of Pulaski, a county within said district 
at an election held within and for said district and 
Representative, on the 8th day of Noyember, A. D. 
1870, the originals of which are the official retutns 
on filo in my office, a ' 

Tn testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
[ue 8] and aflixed my seal of office, at Little Rock, 
+ ©) this 8th ay at Mus: A. D. 1871. : 

.M. JOHNSON , Secretary of State, 
By FRANK STRONG, Deputy. 


I now call attention tothe testimony-of the 
secretary of State, who. made: the canvass, 
pages 8 and 9, printed evidence: ; 


_ Question. Do you know Frank Strong, who has 
just given hiş deposition in this case; how long have 
you known him, and did he or did he not act as 
chiof clerk to theseeretary of State during yourterm 
of office under Governor CLAYTON; and if so, how 
long, and is he or is he not still acting as chief clork 
in.said office? 

“Answer. T know Mr, Frank Strong, and that he 
was giving his daposition here a short time ago; 
think I have known him officially about two. years 
or eighteen months. He was chief clerk and deputy 
secretary of State during my term, and under Gov- 
ernor POWELL CLAYTON: My. understanding ìs that 
heis still acting as such; I have no doubt ofthe fact. 
There is a special statute of the State of Arkansas 
providing for the appointment of adeputy secretary 
of State, and under that act Mr, Strong was author- 
ized to do or perform any act. the secretary of State 
was authorized or empowered to do. 

“ Question, Was there or was therenot an election 
for members of Congress held inthe State of Arkan- 
sas to represent said State in the Forty-Second Con- 
gress of the United States in 1870; and if so, when 

was that election held; and if held, were returns 
made thoreof to tho office of secretary of State, and 
when were they madeandfally completed, and how 
did you receive said returns, by mail or otherwise ? 

© Answer. There was such. an. election, and it was 
held on the 8th day of November, 1870. Returns of 
gaid election were made to the secretary of State of 
said State. They were made pursuant to the law of 
the State, and received in secordance with law, 
and within the time prescribed by law. I mean 
they were sent in as required by law. , 

“Question, Did you file or cause said returns to 
be filed. in your said office, noting the time of the 

filing? f 

“ Answer, Xes, sir. , : 

“ Question. Please examine the certified copies of 
abstracts of the election returns for the third con- 
gressional district of said State of Arkansas, proz 
duced by contestant’s counsel, marked Exhibits B 
| and C, and the same referred to in Frank Strong’s 
deposition, taken in this case on to-day; and stato 
| whether or not said copiesot abstracts contain the 
full and complete returns for said third congressional 
district; and if not full and complete, state in what 
particular said returns are incomplete, 

“ Answer. Lthink these papers marked Band C, 
are correct, produced before me here, I have cx- 
amined said papers and have no question but that 
they are correct. They are, I believe, all the returns 
of said election, and include everything, I refer to 
these Exhibits B and C as parts of my deposition 


ere. ae 
“t Question. Were you or were you not present 
when the votesand returns thereof fot members of 


ir 


Congress to. Forty-Second Congress for said State 
of Arkansas wero canvessed; and if so, who clse 


$ 
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was present; when and where were said return 
banvassed ? ; i y; RR 

Answer, I was, present when they were çan- 
vassed, and they. were canvassed in. the presence of 
the Governor and Major Frank Strong, my. deputy. 
PowELy CLAYTON wasthea the Governor of the State. 
The.xreturns. wera canvassed in the office of the sec- 
retary of State, and within the time prescribed. by 
law. I allude to, any canvass with which I had 
anything to do. had nothing to do with any sub- 
sequent canvass of said returns. ms i 

2" Question Do yow mean to say that you, partici- 
pated in no canvass or count of the vote in said 
congressional contest alluded to by you at any time 
after the day fixed by law to complete said canvass 
and count.. 

*“ Answer. I do. 

. “t Question. Have you any knowledge thatthe count 
‘oY canvass of said vote for said’ istrict was ever 
made or determined by the assistance of the secretary 
of the State of Arkansas; and ifso, when and where? 

“ Answer. [have no knowledge that it ever was. 
The Governor issued the certificate upon his own 
investigation; he. satisfied bimgelf, £ suppose. It 
was not issned upon any. determination. or canvass 
made by me. = ee Ruan a 

* Question. Have you any personal knowledge that 
any other count or canvass of said vote for said dis- 
trict was made by any person after the count or can- 
vassin which you participated. within the time pre~ 
seribed by law? ` : 

Answer. TE have none. 

“ Question. Did or did not the returns of the elec- 
tion, referred to by you as made.and. filed in your 
office, show a majority for contestant, Thomas Boles; 
and if'so,, what majority, as canvassed by you, the 
Governor of Arkansas, and Frank Strong, within the 
time prescribed by law ? sik : 
“Answer. Upon’ the face of said returns, as they 
were received and canvassed, as stated, theyshowed 
a majority for Thomas Botes, the contestant: I 
don’t recollect the majority shown exactly by said 
returns, The papers'or abstract show for themselves ; 
those already Here, referred to in this deposition.” 


In addition to the above evidence, I desire 
to eall especial attention to the duly authen- 
ticated transcripts of the returns of all the 
counties of the district, which are to be found 
in the printed papers iu this case on pages 157 
to 168, inclusive. These transcripts show con- 
clusively that the canvass made by the-secre- 
tary of State as shown by exhibits B and C 
was faithfully made and correct. 
` The evidence which I have now presented 
abundantly and: conclusively shows, that, ac- 
cording to the returns made from all the coun- 
ties and by the secretary of State lawfully can- 
vassed, I received a majority of 2,133 votes in 
the district, and was entitled to the seat; that 
the proclamation of the Governor should have 
been in my favor, and that the Governor should 
immediately after said canvass have issued to 
me a certificate'of election as Representative 
of the. district in the Forty-Second Congress 
ofthe United States. A : 

My right to the seat is, by this evidence, as 
completely and strongly made as it is possible 
for evidence to make it; and I might in pet- 
fect'security rest my case here, especially since 
the silting member. has been unable to bring 
any evidence whatever in rebuttal of the above 
proof, But to leave the case here would be to 
leave it with the inquiry being made on every 
hand as to why the Governor did not: give me 
the certificate, and why was it he did not make 
proclamation of the result of the. election as 
shown by. the canvass made by the secretary 
of State, as he was required by law; and what 
reason was there for this great delay and most 
extraordinary conduct of the Governor? Why 
did he so. flagrantly violate the law and. his 
sworn duty; and, why did he commit so gross 
an outrage upon the rights of the people of that 
district? An explanation is certainly due; 
and I have not omitted to produce evidence 
on this point which I believe will. satisfy the 
minds of every member of this House. 

For that purpose, I now call attention. to 
the téstimony of Hon. R. S. Gantt in this 
case, found on pages 12 and 13 of the printed 
papers, who téstities as follows: 


“ Question. Please state whether you were acan- | 


didate-for any office at said election; if so, what 
office; whether you ran asa Republican or Demo- 
cratic candidate; and whether the ticket upon which 
your name appeared as candidate had the name of 

homas Boles or John Edwards as candidate for 
Congress. 


Arkansas Contested Election— Mr. Boles. 


“ Answer. I was the nominee of the Conservative 
party as a representative in the General Assembly, 
in the district composed of the counties of Pulaski 
‘and White, at said election, Pulaski county being 
jneloded: in the third congressional district of the 
State. The ticket upon which I ran had generally 
the name of John Edwards- upon it. 
itt Question, Were you elected: to the General 
“Assembly of the State. of: Arkansas, and did you 
take your seat in said General Assembly ?-- 

“Answer. I think I waselected; Idid not takemy 


seat. 7 Siig BSNS Brey coat ` 

“Question. Please state who received the certificate 
of election, and took and oceupied the seat to which 
you think you were elected, and state whether you 
contested said election. : 

“Answer. A person by the name of Goad or Pilk- 
ington, one or bhe other: myself-and the other Çon- 

‘gervative members on the ticket, Robert A. How- 
ard, ©. W. Whittemore, EB. H. Chamberlain, L. B. 
Mitchell, J. W. House, gave notice of contest; four 
of this number, Howard, Whittemore, Chamberlain, 
and House, were admitted to seats, i eee 

** Question. Please state whether the six contest- 
ants just named by you were all ‘voted for on.the 
same ticket, and state,so far as you know, the grounds 
upon which Howard, Whittemore, Chamberlain, 
and House were admitted, and you and L. B. Mitchell 
were excluded or denied admission. 

“Answer, They were all generally voted for on 
the saine ticket with myself. I am not able to give 
the reason why Howard, Whittemore, Chamberlain, 
and House were admitted to seats and I was ex- 
cluded, except that the secretary of State failed to 
send our names into the house. 

“Question. Did you continue to prosecute the 
contest for the seat, or did you withdraw from the 
contest? ` i 3 - 

‘Answer, I did not continue to contest the seat. 
I prepared a written withdrawal of the -contest, 
which was signed by Mitchell and myself. Iam 
not able to state whether it was presented to the 
house of representatives. Allusion to this fact was 
made in the house by the chairman of the commit- 
tee on elections, but my recollection is that it was 
not presented. . ; 

"Question, Please state if the presentation of your 
letter of withdrawal, just mentioned, to the house 
of representatives was to depend upon any contin- 
gency; and if so, state what, and whether it. was 
placed in any one’s hands with that understanding. 

“Answer. It was placed in the hands of Hon. 
George C. Watkins, to be used only after.a certifi- 
cate of election had been issued to John Edwards, 
the contestee here... 

Question. Please state what reason you. had for 
believing that your withdrawal from the contest for 
a seat or seats in the General Assembly would 
contribute to secure the issuance of a certificate 
of election to John Edwards as Representative in 
Congress. s Erara | 4 
~: “Answer. Colonel A. H. Garland, of this city, in- 
formed me that-he had been told that if Dr. Mitchell 
and myself would withdraw our contest, General 
Jobn Edwards could get his certificate. I first 
declined to withdraw the contest, but subsequently 
informed Mr. Garland that I would do so. On the 
same day Hon. George C., Watkins made, in sub- 
stance, the same statement to me. I informed Mr. 
Watkins that I consented to withdraw: from the 
contest upon the condition mentioned above. He 
requested me to prepare the withdrawal and Hand it 
to him thenext morning, which L did; and at same 
time delivered him a memorandum in writing of the 
condition alone upon which it was to be used. Both 
of these gentlemen submitted this matter to me to 

r actin my discretion. I voted for Edwards, the con- 
testee, and desired that.he should have his seat. 
And not desiring the seat to which I thought I was 
entitled in the house of representatives of the State, 
I consented to withdraw from the contest. 

“Question. Please state if the memorandum above 
referred to by you contained anything else than the 
mere condition that the letter of withdrawal should 

not be used unless the certificate of election was 
issued to John Edwards. es : 

“Answer. It contained nothing else, 

“* Question. Please state about what time, as nearly 
as youcan recollect, the proposition was made to you 
to withdraw from the contest in consideration. that 

a certificate should be issued to John Edwards; and, 
state how long a time elapsed from the time when the 

- proposition was made to you until you did actually 
consent and place your letter of withdrawal in the 
hands of Mr. Watkins. Please state, also, whether 
from the time the proposition was first made to you 
there were any other facts or considerations which 
made you think your withdrawal would secure John 
Edwards his certificate, other-than the information 


they were told so. 

“ Answer. Edon’tremember the exact time. It was 
soon after the 2d day of January, 1871. It was be- 
tween the assembling of the Legislature and the 
time for electing United States Senator. The Legis- 
lature assembled on the 2d day of January, 1871. 
The within withdrawal was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Watkins as mentioned, the morning after the 
day the proposition was made to me. I don’t re- 
member of any other facts or considerations than 
those mentioned. i 

.. “ Question, Did Colonel Garland or Mr, Watkins 
state to you or give you to understand directly or 
indirectly whether the proposition for your with- 
i drawal in consideration for the issuance of the cer- 


given you by Mr. Watkins and Colonel Garland, that | 


tificate to the contestee Edwards came from any one 
having’ authority or power to issue it; and if so, 


‘from whom and through whom did the proposition 


come to them? J 

“Answer, ‘They did not name any one. Mr. Gar- 
land said that he had beon informed by one whom 
he thought knew, lbat the certificato would be 
issued upon our withdrawal. Ha did not give the 
name of his informant; nor did J ask it. I visited 
‘Mr. Garland’s office on the day mentioned, in com- 
pliance with a note from him requesting me to call 
if convenient, which note was delivered to me by E. 
H. Chamberlain. É . 

** Questo. -Prřease state at what time and with 
what understanding and on what consideration Dr. 
Mitchell empowered you to withdraw him from the 
contest. © -> 
o Answer. Toan’t statethe exact time; it was after 
notice and after the Legislature convened. The first 
authority was given verbally and the second by let- 
ter. Dr. Mitchell authorized me, as mentioned, to 
-act for hiù as I would for myself in the matter, 
After the allusion to our withdrawal made in the 
house by the chairman as before referred to, think- 
ing it was a violation of the condition on which our 
withdrawal had been made, I addressed a commun- 
ication to the house of representatives, soon after 
which Dr. Mitchell wrote me that he was sorry I bad 
renewed the contest, giving as a reason that be did 
not want à seatin the body if he could secure it. 

“ Question. Did E. H. Chamberlain, at the time he 
delivered to you the note of Colonel Garland, re- 
ferred to’ by you, or at any other time, give you to 
understand that your withdrawal, or anything else 
that you could do, would secure to the contestee 
Edwards the issuance of his certificate of election; 


‘and if so, state when and what it was. 


“Answer, He did not. n 

“ Question. Please state whether your withdrawal 
and the issuance of the certificate to Edwards bore 
any relation to the election of Governor Crayton to 
the United States Senate, and if Chamberlain was 
or was not an activesupporter of GovernerCLaYTon 
in his aspirations to the United States Senate? 

* Answer. It bore no relation that I know of. 
Chamberlain was a supporter of ex-Governor CLAY- 
TON for the United States Senate. 

“Question. Did not Pilkington and Goad, who 
occupied the séatsin the Legislature to which you 
think you and Dr. Mitchell were duly elected, sup- 
portand vote for Governor CLAYTON for United States 
Senator, and was it'not known at the time that you 
and Dr. Mitchell would not vote for him; and did 
not the four others eleeted upon your ticket, and 
admitted when you and Dr. Mitchell were excluded, 
also vote for Governor Cuayton’ for United States 
Senator? ae To 
. ‘Answer. My recollection is, that Pilkington and 
Goad voted for Governor CLAYTON; I should have 
voted for, if I had beenadmittedto a seat, and it was 
so known, for I had publicly announced it from the 

tump, As to who Dr. Mitchell preferred for United 
States Senator, Tam unable tosay:. My-recollection 
is that Chamberlain, Whittemore, and House voted 
for CLAYTON. Howard voted for J. S. Dunham. | 

‘Question. Was contestee, Edwards,in the city 
of Little Rock at the time the proposition was 
made to you to withdraw, in consideration of the 
issue of his certificate, and during the contest for 
United States Senatorship; and if not, washe not in 
the city about that time, and for several days before? 

“Answer. He was in the city of Little Rock at the 
time the proposition to withdraw was made to me, 
and at the time the written withdrawal was made. 
Lthink he remained in the city during the senatorial 
contest, Edwards was in the city also some days 
before the proposition was made to me. : 

“Question. Was it nota notorious fact, at the time 
the proposition for your withdrawal was made, that 
Governor CLAYTON was a candidate for the United 
States Senate? 

“Answer, It was. : 

“Question. Is it not a fact that Governor CLAYTON 
was afterward elected to the United States Senate? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. š . 

“í Question. Will you please examine and refer to 
paper marked Exhibit D, and state whether it is a 
true copy of your letter to the house of represent- 
atives of the State ef Arkansas, written when allu- 
sion was made to your withdrawal by said chairman, 
as referred to by you above? . . 

“Answer. The paper marked Exhibit D isin my 
handwriting, and a copy of the communination 
sent to the house of representatives, to which I 
refer, and make the papers so marked a part of my 
deposition here.” 


I will next call attention to the testimony of 
General A. H. Garland, found on pages 14 and 


15 of the printed papers, which corroborates -> 


all the material statements made by Mr. Gantt 
on this point; and he says that his “ under- 
standing was that Chamberlain was what was 
called a CLayroy man;’’ and that he “knew, 
of course, aga lawyer, that Governor CLAYTON 
was the only one who could issue the certifi- 


cate.’’ $ 


I will next ask attention to the testimony 
of Judge George C. Watkins, who was for many 
years prior to the rebellion attorney general 
of the State, and chief justice of the supreme 
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court of the State; a life-long Democrat, and 
for many years one of the foremost leaders of 
that party in the State of Arkansas. (See.pages 
16 and 17 of the printed papers.) Judge Wat- 
kins testifies substantially to the same facts on 
this point that Colonel Gantt and General Gar- 
land have testified to ; and among other mat- 
ters stated by him, he testifies as follows: 

“ Question, Have you any knowledge, direct or 
indirect, that Governor POWELL CLAYTON authorized 
Chamberlain to make the propositions to you named 
in your deposition ? x 5 

“Answer. E have not, only.at the time he professed 
to be acting as the friend of Governor CLAYTON, as I 
understood him. 

“ Question, Do you or do you not know the fact, 


and was it not generally understood in thiscommnn- 
ity atand before the times and occurrences named, 
that said Chamberlain was a warm and active sup- 
porter of Goverhor POWELL CLAYTON, andin favor of 
his election to the Senate of the United States? 

“ Answer. Mr. Chamberlain’s position in tho Legis- 
lature seemed to be, in many respects, equivocal, 
both as to measures and his adherence to Governor 
Ciayroy, but my understanding from him and others 
was that he was in favor of the election of Governor 
CLAYTON to the United States Senate.” l 

This evidence shows why it was that Gov- 
ernor CLAYTON did not give me the certificate, 
although I had more than two thousand ma- 
jority, and although the laws of Arkansas 
plainly provided that he shoald do so imme- 
diately after the count was made. And the 
law did not leave him in doubt as to whose 
count should determine the person elected, for 
it plainly and positively declares who shall per- 
form that important duty—that the secretary 
of State shall make thecanvass. And the law 
ig equally explicit as to the duty of the Gov- 
ernor in this connection, his only duty being 
to be present at the count, and to immediately 
announce by proclamation the result of the 
election as determined by the count made by 
the secretary of State, and to grant a certifi- 
cate under the great seal of the State to the 
person elected according to such count. His 
duty being strictly ministerial, there-is no dis- 
cretion given him. . 

This evidence explains the long delay in 
issuing the certificate. He was waiting to 
use the granting of the certificate to the best 
advantage to promote his own selfish aspira- 
tions. He held this certificate back to be 
used, as he did use it, as so much political 
capital or stock in trade. This is the reason 
why he so unscrupulously and flagrantly vio- 
lated the laws of the State of Arkansas and 
of the Congress of the United States, and ex- 
plains why he totally disregarded his sworn 
duty as 
This evidence shows that he willfully and delib- 
erately, and in a most gross and criminal man- 
ner, violated the right of the people of the 
State over which he had been called to pre- 
side as Governor in order to promote his own 
interest, in the gratification of his vaulting am- 
bition. It shows how this Governor, chosen 
by the suffrages of a too confiding people, has 
been faithless to the trust reposed in him; 
who, instead of protecting the people in their 
rights, has aimed a deadly blow at the very 
source of their liberties by destroying the 
ballot, in substituting his own will for the will 
of the people. 

It appears this men became drunk with the 

_ almost unlimited patronage given him as Gov- 
ernor by unwise provisions of the constitution 
of our State, and became so accustomed to 
its exercise, even beyond the authority given 
him in the appointment of persons to official 
positions, that’ he even dared to and has 
appointed a member to the Congress of the 
United States. Almost half the Forty-Second 
Congress has passed, and during this whole 
time the voice and will of the people of the 
third district of Arkansas have been silent, 
have been suppressed, and the voice and will 
of the Governor has been by his usurpation 
substituted. 
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The printed evidence abounds in proof of 
the Governor’s determination to defeat my 
election to Congress, while he said to John 
Ayery (see page 33) that ‘he intended to go 
to the United States Senate in spite of h—I or 
high water... He on many occasions mani- 
fested an equal determination to defeat my 
election; and possibly this determination on 
his part had something to do in causing him 
to act thus corruptly. 

Before proceeding further with my remarks 
on this point I desire to call attention to the 
certificate given the sitting member by the 
Governor. It will be observed that the lan- 
guage of the certificate is, ‘‘that it appears 
from the returns made to the office of Secre- 
tary of State that,’ &c., “Jobn Edwards was 
duly elected,” &c. How does this agree with 
the official abstracts of returns on file in the 
secretary of State’s office as shown by exhibits 
B and C, which show my majority to be 2,133 
votes? How is he to reconcile this certificate 
with the showing made by the duly authentic- 
ated transcripts of the returns of all the coun- 
ties of the district, which are found in the 
printed evidence in this case, on pages 157 
to 168, inclusive, which returns likewise give 
me a majority of 2,133 votes? How is he to 
reconcile this certificate with the evidence 
of Hon. R. J. T. White, secretary of State, 
when he testifies that ‘‘ it was not issued upon 
any determination or canvass made by him?" 
(See page 9 printed papers. ) 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is, this certificate is a 
base frand, certifying to a falsehood; and it is 
difficult to understand how the Governor could 
be otherwise than aware of its false and fraud- 
ulent nature at the time he issued it, when we 
remember the vote was cast up and arranged 
in his presence, was counted in his presence. 
Certainly there was no haste on his part that 
would allow of such an oversight, since he 
was about three months in getting up this cer- 
tifieate. 

SUPREME COURT OPINION. 

The sitting member has presented what pur- 
ports to bea copy of an opinion of the supreme 
court of the State of Arkansas on a petition of 
certain candidates for seats in the Arkansas 
Legislature, asking that a mandamus issue 


against the clerk of the county of Pulaski, com- 


pelling him to certify certain returns which 
they alleged had not been sent up to the 
secretary of State by said clerk. Of course 
these papers were not admitted as evidence; 
but even if they had been admitted as com- 
petent evidence, they would have done him no 
good in this contest, for, instead of making a 
majority for him, they decide that all the 
returns made were legal and properly included 
in the count,and were properly returned by 
the clerk to the secretary of State, except in 
three voting precincts, being the first and third 
wards of the city of Little Rock, and Eagle 
township. The court declared that the returns 
first made from these voting places were ille- 
gally included in the returns so made at first 
by the county clerk, and that they should be 
substituted by the statement of votes subse- 
quently returned; which votes, as the clerk 
shows, were received by outside judges, and 
not on the poll-book made out by the clerk 
for the judges of the election. And by way 
of explanation as I go along, I will remark 
right here that this decision was made and 
opinion given by the court under very sus- 
picious circumstances, to say the least. It was 
made on the ex parte showing of the petition 
of the petitioners above mentioned. It was 
another of the schemes devised for filling up 
the Legislature with partisans of the Governor 
in aid of his canvass for the Senate of the 
United States. No facts were brought before 
the court, nor would the court suffer the clerk 
to present any evidence. If proof had been 


=. 


admitted, and the court had not predetermined 
the case, a different decision would have been 
the result; for the proof taken in my case 
here, as to the legality and regularity of the 
elections in these three voting places shows 
beyond a doubt that they were not only legal, 
but regular, free, and fair. The elections held 
at other precincts, which had been assailed by 
the sitting member, were expressly declared 
by this court to be legally beld and properly 
counted. By making the deductions ordered 
by the court, and substituting the returns by 
them ordered to be substituted, it will be seen 
that Iam still left with a majority of 862 votes 
in the district, Thus it will appear that the 
evidence, or papers he attempted to introduce 
as evidence, decides against his right to the 
seat in Congress, 


“MALLORY REPORT.” 


The sitting member attempted to introduce 
in evidence certain records and files of the 
Legislature of the State of Arkansas, his pur- 
pose being to bring before the committee and 
the House a certain pretended report to the 
senate of that State, commonly known as the 
‘¢ Mallory report.’’ This document purports 
to be a report made by a joint committee 
of investigation concerning certain alleged 
frauds and irregularities perpetrated at certain 
assailed precincts in Pulaski county, named 
first, second, third, fourth wards of the city 
of Little Rock, and Ashley, Gray, Eagle, East- 
man, Big Rock, Badgett, Campbell, and Pyeatt 
townships, and is accompanied by what is 
claimed to be the evidence on which itis based. 

While the records and files of the senate of 
Arkansas might be competent evidence of the 
official acts of that branch of the State Legis- 
lature in a contest where such evidence should 
be material, they are, for obvious reasons, not 
competent evidence in this contest of the truth 
of any of the statements contained in said 
report, or in the pretended testimony accom- 
panying the same. Te exclude the possibility 
that said report might prejudice this case, I 
have not only introduced the testimony of wit- 
nesses to prove that said report was devised as 
a fraudulent pretext for issuing the proclama- 
tion and certificate in favor of the sitting mem, 
ber, but have also proved by the witness, Hon- 
T, W. Ham, (62,) 2 member of the so-called 
t Mallory committee,” that that committee 
held only five meetings, at four of which the 
witness was present; that three other meetings 
were called by the chairman, but were attended 
by no member of the committee except the 
witness himself; that the session continued in 
no case longer than half an hour ; that at three 


| of the meetings no witnesses were examined 


at all; and that at the fourth meeting only one 
witness, J. V. Fitch, was examined ; so that the 
pretended testimony attached to the “ Mallory 
report, and covering (exclusive of Fitch’s) 
forty-eight printed pages, was never taken by 
the committee at all, unless taken at a single 
session, which was, of course, an im possibil- 
ity. Ihave farther shown by the same witness 
that the ‘Mallory report’’ was concocted by 
Mallory and Cohen, members of the commit- 
tee, and Upham, its clerk, who, having been 
elected a member of the common council of 
Little Rock at the same election, was person- 
ally interested in the investigation, and unfit 
to serve as clerk; that these men refused to 
take the testimony of witnesses who were 
acquainted with the facts and ready to testify; 
that the pretended report and testimony were 
not submitted to the other members of the 
committee before their presentation to the sen- 
ate; that it was currently reported and gener- 
ally believed in the Legislature, and in the 
community, that the ‘‘ Mallory report’? was 
designed to afford the Governor a pretext for 
issuing the certificate to the sitting member, 
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and: that immediately after the adjournment 
of the Legislature, both Mallory and. Cohen 
were appointed to lucrative offices by the Gov- 
enor. I also show, by the testimony of T. P. 
Johnson, 62; S. Holland, 62; G. W. MeDiar- 
mid, 61; H. Green, 59; J. L. Hodges, 69— 
whose pretended testimony accompanies the 
“ Mallory report?’—that they never testified 
before the committee at all; that two of them, 
Green and Hodges, made statements before 
the clerk, which he falsely reported. I also 
show, by the testimony of J. L. Hodges, 69, 
and W. J. Hynes, 68, that a senator attempted 
to expose the fraudulent character of the report 
when it was presented, but was at once put 
down by the chair. 

I will now present some few extracts from 
the testimony of witnesses, taken subject to 
cross-examination, which show the corrapt 
and fraudulent nature of this infamous report. 

T. J. Johnson, page 62, says: 


“I have seen said report, which_is printed and 
now before me, signed ‘Mallory,’ I never was be- 
fore said committee; never was summoned before 
any such committee of the General Assembly of Ark- 
ansas, and never gave any evidence before any 
such committee. J never saw or knew of such 
committee. L have heard such a committee spoken 
of, That part of said report which purports to be 
my testimony, taken before said committee, is a 
fabrication. I never was before any member or 
other officer of said committee as a witness.” 


‘Samuel Holland, on page 62, says: 


“ HWave'seen the printed report signed ‘ Mallory,’ 
which purports to be a report of said senate in refer- 
ence to said frauds. I never was before said com- 
mittee as a witness, norbefore any member or officer 
of such a committee, and never gavo any evidence 
before any. such committee or officer thereof. The 
statement in said pretended report, that I appeared 
before said committee, is a falsehood and a fabrica- 
tion. I was never asked to appear before said 
committee.” 


Hon. Thomas W. Ham, a member of this 
Mallory committee, on pages 63 and 64, says: 


“The report of Mallory was never submitted to 
me. Said Mallory was considered_the leader for 
Cuayton and party in the senate. In the house of 
representatives, Cohen voted with the Clayton party 
on all questions, and was considered one of the 
leadersin that interest? *  * + š # 

“ It was currently reported and generally believed 
in the Legislature andin the community that the 
‘Mallory’ report to the senate, referred to by me, 
was designed to furnish a pretext to Governor CLAY- 
TON for him to give the certificate of election to John 
Edwards.” . 


G. W. McDiarmid, another witness named 
in the ‘‘ Mallory report,’’ on page 61, says : 


“Ihave examined said report, signed‘ Mallory.’ 
I never appeared before said committee, nor was I 
ever summoned to appear before said committee, 
nor any other committee of the said General Assem- 
bly on that subject. I never gave any such evidence 
before said committee as is contained or alleged in 
said report. 
“ And further deponent saith not. G 

* Major Harrington, counsel for John Edwards, 
contestee, appeared, but waived any cross-examin- 
ation of the last two witnesses.” 


J. L. Hodges, another witness mentioned in 
said report, on pages 69 and 70, says: 


“I have seen and examined said report; I never 
was before said committee or examined by them 
nor any other committee of said Legislature, on sai 
subject. I never was before any officer of any such 
committee, except the clerk of said ‘Mallory’ com- 
mittee, whose name was D. P. Upham. He swore 
and examined me in the abscence of the committee 
and reported my testimony taken by him falsely. 1 
stated to said Upham, at the time, that what he had 
there written down was not my evidence; and I re- 
fused to sign or sanction said reported testimony, 
and I never did sign or sanction it. Iapplied to 
Mallory, the chairman of said committee, to go be- 
fore the said committee and give my deposition 
properly, which I never was permitted to do. 
afterward made an affidavit of these statements I 
made to Upham and the chairman, Mallory, and 
handed it to Senator Caraloff, and he tried to get 
said affidavit before the senate of the State, but 
failed to have it done. This was when the said 

Mallory’ report was presented to the senate, Sen- 
ator Caraloff, also at the same time presented other 
aflidavits of a similar character to mine in the sen- 
ate; all of which was denied, and the report was 
adopted under the previous question and without 
debate. Senator Caraloff was a senator of the State, 
from Benton and Washington counties, and an active 
supporter of General John Edwards for Congress in 
the election of 1870,” 


Hon. Joseph Brooks, on page 67, says: 


“The report asked about was not presented to the 
said Senato until after the 8th or 10th of February, 
1871. I was sworn in as senator from Pulaski and 
White counties on or about the Ist of February, 1871, 
and remained in my seat justeightdays; said ‘ Mal- 
lory ’ report had not been presented until after my 
exclusion from the said senate. I had been elected 
as a Senator from said counties in 1870, by over 1,700 
majority, according to the returns made to the office 
of the secretary of State. I believe, and it was the 
general belief and understanding that the object of 
the Mallory report was for the purpose of furnishing 
a pretext and support to Governor CLAYTON fraud- 
ulently to issue a certificate of election to General 
Edwards, and for the purpose of excluding from the 
said Legislature Republicans who had been elected 
to the Lecisiature from Pulaski county, but were 
opposed to Governor CLayTon’s election to the 
United States Senate. The said Mallory report 
was grossly unfair, and a gross misrepresentation 
of facts. Republicans, afterrepeated written appli- 
cations made to said committee, were denied the 
right to appear before that committee and vindi- 
cate themselves. They were denied the right to 
introduce witnesses before said committee and have 
them examined and their testimony reported. I 
am satisfied that the facts and showing would have 
been different, and have established a full vindica- 
tion, if these witnesses had been called before said 
committee, and had been permitted to testify there.” 


More evidence might be quoted from the 
printed evidence in this case going to confirm 
the evidence already adduced, showing the base 
and fraudulent character of this most infamous 
report. 

Since we have taken our evidence, exposing 
the character of this report, and among other 
things showing that the evidence which they 
report as having been taken was in fact never 
taken; thatit isa base fabrication ; the sitting 
member attempts to explain the matter by 
saying that if the witnesses did not testify so 
before this committee they did somewhere 
else, and that the energetic clerk of this com- 
mittee found it and made evidence ofit. Prob- 
ably he meansto say they did not swear so in 
person, but did so by attorney. 

The testimony already read is certainly suf- 
ficient to show the origin, nature, and object 
of this most extraordinary document. It is 
certainly entitled to the credit of being original 
and being without a precedent, and most assur- 
edly entitles its author to the name he bears, 
that of being the ‘‘ unprecedented senator.” 
The object of this document was to give the 
Governor a pretext for giving the certificate to 


the sitting member, as is abundantly and con- | 


clusively shown by the evidence just read. Of 
course some excuse had to be given by the 
Governor for giving the certificate to the sit- 
ting member, when it was publicly known that 
he was defeated by more than 2,000 majority. 

Before closing my remarks on this report, 
I wish to remind the House that the testimony 
in this case shows completely, and beyond 
question, the regularity, legality, and fairness 
of the elections held at each and all of these 
assailed precincts, except Gray precinct, and 
we introduced no testimony as to that one; if 
we had, doubtless we could have proved the 
same of that precinct. 

This Mallory committee, it will be seen, as 
they report, took a scrutinizing view of the 
election held in some ten or twelve of the 
voting places of the county. They found 
some of them, as they were in fact, held by 
their favorite judges; others were held in part 
by their appointed judges; these were dealt 
with lightly in making out their opinion; but 
others were found that had been held alone 
by judges elected by the people, namely, 
Gray, Badgett, Eastman, and Campbell; and 
although they were chosen in strict conformity 
to law, and although they had performed their 
duties faithfully in accordance with law, this 
wise, virtuous, and industrious committee saw 


their report as follows: 


“ Your committee are therefore of opinion thatthe 
electiens in those townships (Gray, adgett, East- 
man, and Campbell) ought to be declared void for 
the reasons stated.” 


fit, in the plenitude of their wisdom, to close | 


They of course concur in, the opinion of the 
supreme court expressed in relation to the 
first and third wards of Little Rock and Eagle 
township. ae 

The report embracing the opinion above 
recited was made to the senate of Arkansas, 
and was, under the whip and_ spur of the pre- 
vious question, (shutting off debate as Arkan- 
sians sometimes -do,) declared adopted, not- 
withstanding several members were on their 
feet in their places demanding to be heard in 
opposition to its adoption, and denouncing it 
as a fraud, a swindle, and a fabrication. 

By ‘its adoption the senate expresses the 
opinion of the committee that the elections in 
the precincts named ‘‘ ought to be declared 
void.” It does not appear from this report 
what authority this committee or the Senate 
would have to declare these elections void; 
not the secretary of State, for the count had 
long before that time been made by that offi- 
cer, and the time had long since passed for 
casting up and arranging the vote as provided 
by law. The Governor, it is true, had not 
made any proclamation of the result, but the 
law does not give him any discretion in the 
matter, and therefore he could not have been 
expected to declare these elections void. It 
may have been intended as a little timely 
advice given for the information and guidance 
of this House in the determination of this 
case. ` 

It will be remembered that in the certificate 
given the sitting member by the Governor, it 
is stated that it is founded on the returns made 
to the secretary of State’s office. By- refer- 
ence to the Congressional Globe of the 10th of 
January, 1872, it will appear that the Gov- 
ernor states that he based the certificate on 
the opinion of the supreme court, of which I 
have spoken, and on this ‘‘ Mallory report.” 
Now, since he has, as we say in Arkansas, 
‘acknowledged the corn,” that he did get his 
information from these bodies (which were 
mainly creatures of his creation) instead of 
from the source provided by law, the secre- 
tary of State, let us inquire what is the effect 
of these opinions? Let us see.if indeed they 
do give the sitting member the majority of 
50 votes awarded hina by the Governor’s 
proclamation; and if not, there will not be so 
much as a pretext for this violation of the law 
on the part of the Governor. 

EFFECT OF THE OPINIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


AND THE “MALLORY COMMITTEE,” ON THE VOTE IN 
PULASKI COUNTY. 


Votes, 
The original returns and count made, gaveme 3,297 
1,166 


Sitting member 


My majority 


In the opinion of the supreme court, the 
first and third wards, Little Rock and Eagle 
township, as originally returned, should be de- 
clared void, and the statement of votes subse- 
quently sent up by the clerk should be sub- 
stituted, 


shown above, leaves me a majority of s... 1,283 
Majority of votes cast for sitting member ac- 
cording to subsequent statement... sess 421 


Which, being taken from above, leaves me a 
MAJOTILY Ofarin 862 


This is the majority given me by the supreme 
court opinion, and in delivering that opinion 
the court expressly decided that all the other 
voting precinets assailed had been properly 
returned and counted. 3 

The Mallory committee, as before shown, ex- 
presses the opinion ‘' that the elections in the 
townships of Gray, Badgett, Eastman, ang 
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Campbell ought to be declared void.” If this 
be done, the result is as follows: 

Votes. 
My majority in these townships ÍS... serere. nate 


Which still leaves me a majority in Pulaski 
COUNLY Of.....escscegerererge gece tereernet = coe 
My majority outside this county 


My majority in the district.......c.ccsscsserssren crete 


leloa I2 


Tt is evident that if the Governor did base 
the certificate on the opinions of these self- 
constituted boards of canvassers, he has, or 
they have, made a mistake in the addition, 
and thereby given the sitting member 58 votes 
more than he is entitled to, or given me 
58 votes less than I am_ entitled to, even 
under these opinions; and in doing so gives 
a majority of 50 votes to the sitting member 
instead of the majority of 8 votes to which it 
is evident I am entitled under these opinions. 
Doubtless the Govenor may excuse this error 
in addition, which itis evident he has made, on 
the ground of the hurried manner in which he 
pressed this count to a final close; for it will 
be borne in mind that he was only about three 
months in ascertaining that the sitting member 
has a majority of 50 votes; and that is more 
than any one else has been able to do in more 
than a year’s time. 

Had the Governor discovered this mistake 
before issuing the certificate, and before making 
proclamation, he doubtless would have sought 
further information from his ‘ Mallory com: 
mittee,’? and doubtless he would have been 
promptly furnished whatever information he 
desired, and as desired. Had it appeared 
necessary to complete the pretext for the Gov- 
ernor’s action in complying with his part of 
the bargain made with Mr. Gantt, this com- 
mittee could and would have solemnly given it 
astheir opinion that Big Rock, Ashley, Pyeait, 
or some other township with a large Repub- 
lican majority, “should be declared void.’ 

The tables from which I make the foregoing 
calculations of the votes will be found on pages 
133, 184, and 135, of the printed evidence in 
this case. 

EVIDENCE OF THE REGULARITY, LEGALITY, AND FAIR- 
NESS OF THE ELECTIONS AT ALL THE ASSAILED PRE- 
CINCTS. 

The answer of the sitting member to my 
notice of contest warned me that he would 
introduce in evidence of the alleged frauds in 
Pulaska county, not only the records and files 
of the Legislature of Arkansas, and the records 
and files of the supreme court of that State, 
but that he would introduce ‘‘ other evidence’? 
in proof of these alleged frauds. Of course I 
presumed this other evidence would be the 
testimony of living witnesses, and took it for 
granted that he would follow up the line of 
attack indicated in the ‘Mallory report, ’’ 
which assailed the regularity, legality, and 
fairness of the elections held at the precincts 
therein named. And expecting the sitting 
member would fulfill his promise to furnish 
the testimony of witnesses in this case, I pre- 
pared myself to meet such testimony, by offer- 
ing the testimony of witnesses on my own 
behalf to negative in advance the sitting mem- 
ber’s promised testimony, and to show that the 
elections in all of the precincts named were 
lawful, regular, and valid, and that none of 
them could lawfully be rejected from the can- 
vass, and it will be found by reference to the 
printed evidence that I have clearly established 
the legality, regularity, and fairness of the 
elections held at each and all of these pre- 
cincts. 

This I establish by the testimony of living 
witnesses who were well acquainted with the 
facts about which they were called to testify, 
and whose credibility is unimpeached and 
unimpeachable, and whose intelligence -is 
evinced by their testimony, all of whom were 


subject to the cross-examination of the sit- 
ting member and many of them were cross- 
examined by the United States district attor- 
ney, who was the sitting member’s counsel. 

I wili not. weary the patience of the House 
by speaking of all these different precincts, 
but will ask to be indulged while I present one 
or two of them as fairillustrations of the man- 
ner in which these elections were held. To 
understand the testimony respecting the sev- 
eral precincts it is necessary to refer to certain 
sections of the election laws of the State of 
Arkansas, being sections four, seven, and six- 
teen of those laws which define the duties of 
the judges of elections and the sheriff and 
county clerks, 

The authors of the ‘‘ Mallory réport’’ recom- 
mend the rejection of the vote from the pre- 
cinct of Eagle, and found the recommendation 
on the pretended testimony of one E, T. Lind- 
say, to be found on pages 66 and 67 of that 
report. He is made to swear, among other 
things, that he was one of the three appointed 
judges for that precinct; that he reached the 
polls a little after eight o'clock in the morning, 
the hour prescribed by law for the opening of 
the polls; that there were no polls opened 
when heand his associate judges opened theirs ; 
that the elected judges opened their polls at 
about the same time, or later. 

But the evidence in this case, taken subject 
to cross-examination, shows that the judges 
were elected after eight o’clock, that being by 
law the hour at which judges may be elected 
in the absence of the appointed judges; that 
they were chosen unanimously by the people; 
that no other judges were present; that the 
proceedings were fair; that the second ballot- 
box was opened at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon; that J. Steele, one of the appointed 
judges, voted at the box of the electe judges, 
and openly declared that to be the lawful box; 
and that Lindsay himself also declared this to 
be the lawful box; that Steele arrived at half 
past eight o’clock in the morning, and Lindsay 
at a later hour; that the officers of the elected 
polls had the regular poll-books ; and that all 
the proeeedings were coriducted lawfully and 
in good faith. 

Jerry Steele, one of the appointed judges 
who held the second polls in Hagle township, 
which, in connection with Manuel’s evidence, 
together with the evidence of the two Glas- 
coes, (pages 53 and 54,) Bowman, (page 55,) 
McClellan, (page 65,) and Armstrong, (page 
56,) totally destroy the pretended evidence of 
Lindsay as reported by the ‘‘ Mallory com- 
mittee.” 

The authors of the ‘Mallory report’’ also 
recommend the rejection of the vote from 
Eastman precinct, and give what purports to 
be the testimony of witnesses relating thereto. 
But the evidence taken in this contest shows 
that at twenty-five minutes past eight o’clock 
a. m., according to the watches of three differ- 


of the appointed judges, took his place at the 
polls; that two judges were then unanimously 
elected by the people ; that no other appointed 
judge was present at the time; that thirty 
voters were present; that it was nine o’ clock 
before any other appointed judge arrived ; 
and that the election was conducted regularly 
andin good faith. (G. W. Akins, 34; H. H. 
Pugh, 35.) : 

The evidence I present is thatof Major Pugh, 
to be found on pages 35 and 36, who testifies 
in relation to the election held in Eastman 
township as follows: 


“T have heretofore given my deposition in this 
contest here. Iwas at the polls in Eastman town- 
ship part of the day at the election mentioned. 
Thomas Boles and John Edwards, parties to this 
contest, were voted for for Congress at said election. 
There were three judges held said election; Woods, 
Williams, and Aikins were the judges. Woods was 


ent persons then present, B. F. Woods, one, 


appointed by the registration board. Ido not re- 
member their first names; I know the men very 
well; have known them fortwo years. B. A. Needles 
and Pullen were elected clerks by the judges; James 
Rowland acted as sheriff. They were all sworn be- 
fore they proceeded toact. The polls were not open 
until about twenty-five minutes past eight. Up to 
this time but oneof the appointed officers was pres- 
ent at the polls, and that was Woods. ‘The other two 
judges, Williams and Aikins, were elected at the 
polls by the voters then present, before the voting 
commenced, and before the officers were sworn. 
The sheriff (Rowland) stated to the voters that he 
had the ballot-boxes and books, which I saw him 
have; and he then asked if the judges were there 
those who had been appointed. Woods answered 
that he was one. Rowland then asked again if 
there were any others there, and no one responded, 
Rowland then stated to the voters that there would 
be two judges of election to be elected by the loyal 
voters present. Some person nominated, I think, 
Aikins first; he was voted for and elected unan- 
imously; then Williams was elected in the same 
manner as the other judge of election. After the 
officers were all sworn they opened the polls and 
proceeded to hold the election according to law. 

verything was regular, so far as I couldsee; I never 
saw & more quict clection; everybody voted who 
desired to vote; all those present; recognized them 
as citizens of the township; I have no doubt that 
they were bona fide voters, those present. To all 
appearances the election was free, fair, and equal; 
do not think there was an angry word spoken whilo 
I was there. Voters kept coming and going, and 
voting during the time I was there; I left the polls 
about half past ten o’clock in the morning. Before 
I left I should judge there were 75 votes cast, and I 
met half a dozen squads of six and ten voters each 
going down to the polls; I know that there is at least, 


350 or 360 Republican majority in the township, when 
it is properly worked up. Lamapracticing lawyer.” 


This evidence which I have read in relation 
to the elections held in Eagle and Eastman | 
townships is only a sample, and a fair sample, 
of the evidence of the numerous witnesses who 
testify in relation to the elections held in the 
assailed precincts; and I maintain that it is 
sufficient to overthrow very strong proof in 
opposition to it, if the sitting member had 
offered any such. He has, however, wholly 
failed to present the testimony of any witness 
whatever in opposition to the averments made 
in my notice of contest, or in support of the 
averments made in his answer. ‘lherefore I 
contend that the fact of the legality, regularity, 
and fairness of the elections held at these pre- 
cincts is not only established by my testimony, 
but is left undisputed save by the reckless 
averments of the sitting member. 

On the first page of the ‘‘ Mallory report ”’ 
great stress is laid on their assertion that it 
was the duty of the registrars to make out 
copies of the registration lists for the judges 
of election, and that there was something very 
suspicious in the fact that the clerk of the 
county court made out such copies and deliv- 
ered them to the sheriff. Can it be possible 
that this wise and learned (?) committee was 
ignorant of the provisions of the law which 
has just been read, making it the imperative 
duty of the county clerk to do this very thing? 
Or have they willfully made such assertions 
for the purpose of misleading others? They 
state that the board of registrars furnished 
copies to the judges; if so, this accounts for 
there being two sets of registration books for 
some of the precincts. 

The sitting member has complained that 
men registered in one precinct were permitted 
to vote in another; and especial mention has 
been made by him of the deputy sheriffs. The 
gentleman certainly knows that it was the duty 
of the sheriff to have deputies at each of the 
voting places, and that it is by law made the 
duty of the clerk of the county court to trans: 
fer the certificate of registration of any voter 
requesting it to be done. This, in part, ac- 
counts for the fact that more voted in some of 
the precincts than were registered there, but 
this is not the main reason of the excess of 
votes over the registration. That reason I 
will give presently. 

Thus we have shown by the clearest of proof 
that this committee have not only falsely re- 
ported the facts as to the elections at the 
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assailed precincts, but have, either willfully 
orignorantly (either of which is inexcusable 
here) misrepresented the provisions of the law 
applicable to the holding of such elections. 

There was one statement made in this report 
that I was almost constrained to believe, not 
that there was any more evidence adduced to 
establish it than there was produced to estab- 
lish other statements made by them, but from 
the fact that it was so often made and reiter- 
ated. This statement may have had no little 
influence in causing the Governor to act so 
promptly on the information given him by 
this committee, and upon which he says he 
gave the certificate of election to the sitting 
member. This statement was that ‘‘ Moses 
Reed was Brooks’s son-in-law.’? But Mr. 
Brooks, who is supposed to know who his sons- 
in-law are, somewhat shook our faith in this 
often-repeated statement, when he testified that 
he had no relative or son-in-law of that name. 

And so, after. looking this whole report 
through, we find that this committee have, 
willfully or through ignorance, not only mis- 
represented the facts and the law in reference 
to the elections held in Pulaski county, but 
have misrepresented the relationship existing 
between Moses Reed and Joseph Brooks. 

The sitting member charges that myself and 
friends formed an illegal combination for the 
purpose of securing my election, by depriving 
his friends of the right of suffrage. This 
charge has not one word of truth in it, and cer- 
tainly comes from him with very bad grace, 
when it is remembered that the Governor of the 
State was his friend, and emphatically opposed 
to me; that he had the entire control of the 
registration of the voters and the appointment 
of the judges of election who received and 
counted the votes when cast; and it is further 
shown by the evidence in this case that the 
Governor over and over asserted that he had 
the political cards in his hands and that he 
intended to play them. In order that it may 
be understood whom the Governor favored, 
1 will read a few extracts from only a few of 
the many. witnesses testifyingto these facts. 

Golonel Joseph Brooks, on pages 66 and 67, 
testifies as follows: 


“Judge Boles, the contestant, has been a Repub- 
lican during the entire time, and John Edwards a 
Democrat. I know that Judge Thomas Boles was 
the regular Republican nominee of the Republican 
convention of the district, as I presided over said 
convention in 1870. Edwards was supported by the 
Democratic party throughout the said district, and 
the Clayton Republicans of Pulaski county, the 
latter numbering. about fifty. I understood the 
object of these men to boto defeat Boles and the 
Republican ticket, and to elect Edwards as a Demo- 
crat, ‘This was the general understanding in the 
community. It was generally understood in the 
community, and believed, and I have nodoubt of it 
myself, that POWELL CLAYTON, then Governor of 


the State, was in sympathy with and giving direc- | 


tion to this movement, and desired the defeat of 
Boles and the election of Edwards.” 

John Agery, on page 83, testifies as follows: 

“Theard Fitch say at another time, when he was 
tight, that these ‘God damned niggers wererunning 
about town shouting for Boles, Brooks, and Hodges, 
and that we would show them where they would 
be? Governor CLAYTON was for Edwards, I learned 
from his conversation with me. Le talked against 
Boles, and told me his reasons for being against 
him. He said Boles was fighting him, and had 
voted wrong on some railroad. He said Boles did 
not want him to go to the United States Senate: 
that he, the Governor, wanted to go there, Lasked 
Cuayton how we should go to work to get a Repub- 
ligan Legislature, and send him to the United States 


4, Senate. Hesaid hehad appointed good registrars all 


over the country. I told him we might have all 
that and then that would not get Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Johnson out of the way. He said he pledged 
to get Johnson out of the way, and intended tomake 
it good; that the majority of the supreme court of 
the State was with. him, and he had the cards in his 
own hands and he was going to play them. He said 
that it was understood before this, between him and 
Senator McDonald, that he was to go to the United 
States Senate, and that ‘they might fight him as 
much as they were a mind to, but he was going there 
in spite of hell and high water?” 


Fitch was the Governor’ sregistrar for Pulaski 
county, and one of his principal tools there. 


i 


4 


-Inyself.’” 


John Armstrong, on page 30, testifies as 
follows : 


* It wasthegeneral understandingand belief in the 
community, before the election and afterward, that 
Governor CLAYTON, Fitch, and Chamberlain were 
supporting Edwards for Congress, and urging the 
defeat of Boles. Thegeneraltalk among prominent 
Clayton men was that Crayton was in favor of the 
defeat of Boles, and wanted him defeated, I have 
never heard anybody dispute that, or that there was 
any doubt of it inthe public mind. Lhave no doubt 
that CLAYTON wished todefeat Boles myself. Lent 
out into thecounty about ten miles from Little Rock, 
and found tickets in the handsof colored men who 
couldnotread. They were Democratictickets, with 
Edwards’s name at the head. These colored yoters 
informed me that they had received these tickets 
from E. H. Chamberlain.” - 


Andrew Alexander, on pages 28 and 29, 
testifies as follows: 


“Governor CLAYTON was generally understood to 
support Edwards. L had a talk with CLAYTON once 
before the election; the last time I talked together 
with him I asked what Boles had done that he 
should not support him for Congress. He said Boles 
was a man of no weight, no influence in Congress; 
he wanted to send Edwards up there, a man that 
had some influence. He went on to state that Ed- 
wards was a sharp, shrewd man. The general un- 
derstanding in the community was that Governor 
CLAYTON was connected with Fitch in trying to 
defeat Boles.” 

Jesse W. Devine, on page 27, testifies as 
follows: 

“Tt was generally understood, with all whom I 
had conversation, white and black, that Governor 
CLAYTON wasin favor of Edwards. I believe it was 
his purpose to defeat Boles.” 


Dr. John Kirkwood, one of the leading 
spirits of and principal leaders in the Demo- 
cratic party of Arkansas, on page 18, testifies 
as follows: 


“I voted for and supported John Edwards as the 
Democratic Conservative candidate for Congress in 
the district, whom I considered the Conservative 
Democratic candidate. I was a member of the 
Dardanelle convention, assembled for taking into 
consideration or for the purpose of nominating a 
candidate for Congress in the third congressional 
district of the State, in the fall of 1870, in Septem- 
ber last. Before the assembling of that convention 
1 had a conversation with some of Governor CLAY- 
ton’s friends, and particularly with Senator Hadley, 
the substance of which was this: that if we did not 
nominate they. would give us a fair registration un- 
der the law, which they failed afterward todo. In 
accordance with the conversation I advised that no 
nomination be made, and succeeded, with others, in 


preventing any nomination,” 

To fully understand Doctor Kirkwood’s testi- 
mony it must be borne in mind that General 
Edwards was a candidate at the time of the 
conversation mentioned. 

William Manuel, on page 54, testifies as 
follows: 


“It was the general and common understanding 
and belief in the community that Governor CLAY- 
TON, Fitch, and Chamberlain were supporting John 
Edwards for Congress, and doing what they could to 
defeat Boles; and that Fitch was appointed and kept 
there for that purpose. I know that Fitch, one of 


i| the registrars, would not register colored men who 


were qualified voters. Some of these men were men 
of families, and offered to prove that they were en- 
titled to vote, but he would not hear them or permit 
them to register. Fitch looked at them, and the only 
excuse he gave was that he declared they were not 
old enough. It was apparent to every one who saw 
these men that they were old enough to vote and to 
register. I knew thatsome of them were old enough 


Henry Clay, on pages 37 and 88, testifies as 
follows: 


“Everywhere I went in the county they supposed 

Fitch and Chamberlain were supporting Edwards 
and the Democrats. That was the common under- 
standing, Out in Gray and Richwoods townships 
the Democrats, white men, saidtome, ‘You damn 
niggers. think you are going.to get Boles, Brooks, 
and Hodges, and your men in, but your Yankee 
registrars have registered all our fellows, and you 
niggers will have no show.’ I went into nearly all 
the townships in the county during registration. 
think there were from 75 to 100 voters which I saw, 
in all, turned away as I have stated, and denied the 
rightof registration. They were colored men, Re- 
publicans, and friends to Boles; they were in favor 
of and desired Boles’s election. I never saw white 
men turned away. j ; 
_ '' Question. What was the common understanding 
inthe community as to whom Governor CLAYTON was 
in favor of for Congress, Boles or Edwards; and 
state whether you ever had any conversation with 
Governor CLAYTON on the subject, or heard gim say 
anything in the matter? 


“Answer. He wasnot supporting Boles; it wasthe 
general understanding that he was not supporting 
Boles. It was the general understanding that he 
was in favor of Edwards and his outfit, I wag in 
Governor CLayton’s room and heard him say to 
eight or ten men who were present, ‘that he wanted 
these men to stand by him, so that he could defeat 
that Brindle-tailed ticket; ’ that is, the whole Brin- 
die-tail ticket. He wag talking then about Boles, 
Brooks. and Hodges. This was before the election. 
Fitch, Danforth, and Governor Hadley were pres- 
ent. I remember there was quite a room full, I did 
not like the conversation and left the room.” 

This man Fitch, just named, was one of the 
Governor’s good registrars of whom he spoke 
abouttoJohnAgery. Chamberlain was under- 
stood to be one of the Governor’s candidates 
for the Legislature even while engaged in 
registering the vote of the county. He pub- 
licly announced himself as such a day or two 
after the close of registration, ran on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and was declared clected, and 
was one of the Governor’s chief managing 
friends in the Legislature, as is shown by 
Gantt’s, Garland’s, and Watkin’s testimony. 
After the adjournment of the Legislature, Mr. 
Chamberlain, although a Democrat, was, for 
his valuable services to Governor CLAYTON, 
appointed to a paying. office. 

The testimony which has just been read will 
certainly satisfy any gentleman that the Gov- 
ernor, instead of being a friend of mine, was 
a bitter opponent. Indeed, it was notorious 
throughout the district that he was doing every- 
thing in -his power to secure my defeat, not 
only by unfair. and foul means in Pulaski 
county, but throughout the district he was 
manipulating registration so as to secure my 
defeat and the election of his partisans to the 
Legislature. 

In counties where the Republican majority 
was large, but the candidates of the party for 
the State Legislature were unwilling to pledge 
themselves to the support of the Governor for 
election to the United States Senate, the regis- 
trars were instructed to register and use their 
influence to secure the defeat of the Repub- 
lican candidates, especially where the candi- 
dates of the Democratic party would pledge 
themselves to vote for the Governor, which 
they did do in many instances, and in other 
instances they merely pledged themselves not 
to oppose him; all of which pledges they 
faithfully performed. 

In other counties, where the Democrats were 
known to be largely in the majority, but the 
Republican candidates being partisans of the 
Governor, the registrars were instructed to 
register the Democratic vote down to five votes 
or carry the county Republican. In other 
counties still, men not entitled to register 
under the law, were permitted to do so with- 
out taking the oath required of them, after 
agreeing to vote for Cuayton’s friends for the 
Legislature, which they did, and at the same 
time voted for the sitting member. Many 
men, legal voters, were denied registration 
without any cause whatever being assigned,’ 
but was notoriously known to be because they 
were favorable to me and unfavorable to the 
election of CLayroy’s partisans. Hundreds 
of men were thus denied registration for that 
cause, and thatalone. In some instances men 
were denied registration who had served four 
and five years in the United States Army—the 
greater part of the time during the rebellion— 
and who had never lived in a southern State 
until after the war. . 

The proof in this case shows that Fitch, the 
Governor’s good registrar of Pulaski county, 
long after registration had closed, put certili- 
cates of registration on deposit at the drink- 
ing saloons in Little Rock, to be used in the 
interest of the ticket on which the sitting 
member was running, and they were so used, 
as the proof shows, by men who were not 
entitled to vote. i 

Witness after witness have testified of the 
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conspiracy on the part of the Governor and | day until this, until he is almost as hoarse asa 


his registrars to defeat a fair election, espe- 
cially in. Pulaski county. It is shown by in- 
controvertible evidence that hundreds of my 
friends in this county, who were beyond ques- 
tion entitled to vote, were refused registration 
after doing their utmost to secure it. It is 
shown by dozens of witnesses, and gentlemen 
of respectability and high standing, that it 
was the settled determination of the Governor 
to cut my vote down as low as possible. The 
friends of the Governor openly boasted that 
they were running the election, and that they 
had the result in their own hands, and that I 
would be defeated; that they had the count, 
and that they knew what they were talking 
about when they said I would not be elected, 
or words to that effect. 

Such threats alarmed my friends. They saw 
that my opponents meant to take some unfair 
advantage of them, and they resolved to do 
their utmost to avert the threatened danger 
of being ‘swindled out of the free exercise of 
their right to vote, and whatever was done, 
they intended to see it, and if possible prevent 
any further wrong being perpetrated. Hun- 
dreds of them had already been refused regis- 
tration in Pulaski county. ‘There was but one 
chance for these men to yet get their rights to 
participate in the election, and that chance lay 
in an appeal to the provisions of the enforce- 
ment act of Congress, passed May 31, 1870; 
and in order that this law might be made 
available to them, they appealed to the United 
States marshal to assist them in asserting their 
rights under that law. And in compliance 
with the request of these people, whose rights 
had been denied them, he did send deputies 


to many of the voting precincts of the county, ° 
and through the assistance of these deputy- 


marshals many of these men who had been 
denied the right of registration were permit- 
ted to vote under the provisions of the act 
just mentioned. Opposite the name of each 
voter who voted under this act are placed on the 
poll-books the letters “E. A.” signifying that 
they had voted under the enforcement act. 
And this isthe reason why more voted at some 
of the precincts than were registered there; 
and this is the reason why there were so many 
deputy United States marshals about the elec- 
tion; and in this may be found the reason 
why so many voters were on the ground or at 
the voting places so early; and being there 
when the hour of eight o'clock a, m. arrived, 
the time for opening the polls, and the appointed 
judges not being present, as the evidence 
cleatly and positively shows they were not, 
and as the deputy sheriffs were present with 
the regular and lawful poll-books and lists of 
registration, and the law authorizing the voters 
present to appoint the judges, of course they 
did not hesitate long to avail themselves of 
their legal right, and did elect the judges, who 
held the elections at several of the precincts, 
and held them fairly and in exact conformity 
to law. They would have been a pretty set of 
fools indeed if they had waited around there 
probably half the day for the judges appointed 
by Fitch, the unscrupulous registrar, to come, 
when the law provided that they might select 
their judges, vote, and go home to their work. 
This they did, and did with a unanimous voice, 
and the election passed off peaceably and 
quietly. So far as my own observation went, 
it was throughout the district as peaceable and 


quiet an election as ever was held in the State, | 


and the evidence in this case shows that it was 
a very peaceable election, especially at the 
polls held by the elected judges. The voters 
were permitted to vote once and only once, 
and that for whom they pleased. 

The sitting member began his cry of frauds 


and illegal voting in Pulaski county as soon as į 


CLAYTON gave him the certificate and sent him 
here. He has continued such cry from that 


raven; and yet, strange to say, he has not pre- 
sented a syllable of evidence toward establish- 
ing his assertions. Butno doubt that was one 
of the promises made by him when he got his 
certificate that he should raise as loud a * stop- 
thief” ery as possible in order to cover up the 
corruption of the Governor in issuing the cer- 
tificate. I think the dodge will not win much 
longer. The truth will come sooner or later, 
and with it justice will be administered. When 
this time comes the true and faithful will 
rejoice ; but the workers of iniquity will ‘‘ wail 
and gnash their teeth,” and well they may, for 
‘vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I will 
repay.’’ 

By reference to sections thirty-two, thirty- 
three, thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty-six, thirty- 
nine, forty-two, and fifty, of the election law of 
the State of Arkansas, found in the statutes of 
that State for the year 1868, it will be seen that 
the folowing steps are to be taken to entitle a 
Representative toaseaton this floor: first, the 
people must vote; then the election judges 
must make their returns to the county court 
clerks; then the county court clerks must 
make their returns to the secretary of State; 
then the secretary of State must canvass these 
returns in the presence of the Governor, and 
ascertain whois elected Representative, where- 
upon immediately the Governor is to issue his 
certificate of election. The time when these 
duties are to be performed is expressly named 
by law: first, the voter shall vote on the day 
of election; second, the judges shall make 
their returns to the clerks within ‘three days 
thereafter; third, the clerks shall, within five 
days after the election, or sooner, if all the 
returns are in, make his returns through the 
mail to the secretary of State; fourth, the 
secretary of State shall, within thirty days 
after the time allowed the clerks, and sooner, 
if all the returns are in, make a canvass of 
the votes in the presence of the Governor; 
(in this case the deputy secretary of State 
testifies that the returns were all in within 
twenty days;) fifth, the Governor shall im- 
mediately thereafter grant a certificate to 
the person having the highest number of 
votes. There is no further time given him, 
there is no postponement of the time for dis- 
charging his duties in the premises; and 
there is no good reason why he should have 
any further time, for he has no count to make; 
the duty of ascertaining who is elected is not 
imposed on him. His duty, and his only duty 
in the premises is to announce the result as 
ascertained by the secretary of State, and to 
give the elected person official evidence of 
that result. : 

The presumption is, until the contrary is 
shown, that the people and all these officials 
performed their respective duties in accordance 
with law. There has been but one official con- 
nected with this whole election from the cast- 
ing of the ballot to the last step required to be 
taken, whom it is shown by the evidence has 
failed to do his duty, and that officer was the 
Governor of the State. That officer, as has 
been shown before, totally disregarded his 
duty as such Governor, and refused to issue 
any certificate for nearly three months, and 
when he did issue it he granted it to the can- 
didate whom he knew was defeated by more 
than 2,000 majority. Se 

But I have not rested on the presumption in 
favor of the lawful discharge of the duties in- 
cumbent on the people and of the officers of 
election, from the judges at the polls to the 
secretary of State. I have presented proof on 
proof, showing and establishing the fact 
that they each and all faithfully performed 


| their whole duty as required by law, and within 


the time prescribed by law. That the people 
went to the polls in an orderly and peaceable 
manner, and each cast one vote and only one, 


and that one for the candidate of their choice; 
that the judges of the elections held the elec- 
tions in exact conformity to law and with the 
utmost fairness; and that the clerks of the 
county courts and the secrétary of State cach 
and all performed their duties exactly as 
required by law. 

Everything that could be done by the peoplo 
themselves and the officers of election was 
done to secure a full, free, and fair, as well as 
legal expression of the voice and will of the 
people in thiselection ; but after all their pains 
and’ efforts in this behalf, their will is sup- 
pressed, thwarted, and perverted by the action 
of one man, by an unfaithful, unscrupulous, 
and law-defying Governor, who sent the sitting 
member here to represent, not the people, but 
to represent the man who appointed and sent 
him here, Powerit Cuayron. To deprive me of 
my seat here, as I have been thus far, the laws 
of my State have been trodden under foot by 
its chief Executive; the laws of the United 
States have been defied with impunity, while 
the rights of the people have been grossly out- 
raged, and their voice stifled and silenced, and 
the privileges of this House infringed upon, 
by this unfaithful and law-defying Govertior. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of that principle on 
which our Government is founded, that ‘the 
voice of the people is the voice of God,” which 
has been unblushingly violated in this case, in 
behalf of the potency and purity of the ballot, 
which has been defeated by fraud and corrup- 
tion, and in behalf of all the people of the 
third district of Arkansas, whose rights have 
been grossly outraged, I appeal to this House, 
in the plentitude of its power, to vindicate the 
voice of the people, to protect the purity of the 
ballet, and to do justice to my people and 
myself by admitting me to the seat to which I 
was elected by them, and which has been 
unanimously awarded meby the Committee of 
Elections, after a patient hearing and thorough 
investigation of this case. 
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REMARKS OF HON. A. T. McINTYRE, 
OF GEORGIA, 
Ty rue HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 10, 1872, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educa- 


tional fund, and to apply the proceeds of tha 
public lands to the education of the people. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, in addition 
to what I have already said on a former occa- 
sion I desire to add the following: 

The education of the people of this country 
would be promoted by the diminution of their 
burdens. The laborer works to support, his 
family and educate his children, and when 
you diminish the proceeds of his labor by tax- 
ation you diminish his educational fand, and 
to that extent delay and prevent the education 
of the children of the laborer. The xich man 
can educate his children without donations ; 
it is the poor that need the aid of legislation. - 

This bill proposes to aid the educational 
interest of the country by donating one. halt 
of the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, which sales amount to a little over 
two million dollars perannum. The substitute 

roposes to give all of the net proceeds of gales. 
This Congress can and ought to go further 
toward aiding the people of this country. 
Congress can and ought to lessen these bur- 
dens of the people. 

The currency of the country has assumed 
a position alarming to the country. The old 
United States Bank was almost as nothing as 
compared to the present system. . Itisa power, 
with its numerous officials, tending to ceùtral- 
ism, and should be abolished and the whole 
question remitted to the States, where it of 
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right belongs. This would save to the laboring 
millions of people in this country millions of 
money now paid out in carrying on this cur- 
rency machine. 

Kindred to and growing out of the currency 
question. is the banking system of the Govern- 
ment. The Government of the United States 
is paying to the banks of this country interest 
on about three hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars of bonds deposited with the Government, 
and furnishing the banks with a circulating 
medium of $300,000,000 for banking purposes, 
free of interest and without charge to them, 
and at a cost to the people of $20,000,000, 
and perhaps more. Under the old system of 
banking in this country, when the States char- 
tered the banks, the cost to the country was 
nothing. The banks then paid all expenses; 
now the people do it. Then interest was low; 
now itis high. This power should be remitted 
also to the States. Here are burdens of which 
the people should be relieved. 

The Government pays to its creditors over 
one hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
annually of interest. By law this interest is 
exempt from taxation, while that much interest 
made by the people in any other way than in- 
terest on the public debt would be taxed over 
six million, dollars. This should be remedied 
and all classes put on the same footing. 

The War Department now ina time of peace 
costs the people of this country over thirty-five 
million dollars, while the Navy costs only about 
nineteen million dollars. This should be re- 
duced at least to the same cost of the Navy 
Department, which would save to the people 
$15,000,000. 

The tariff as at present adjusted is onerous 
to the people. It is so high on some articles 
that it amounts to a prohibition, and when this 
ensucs the increased price of the article caused 
by the tariff goes not into the Treasury of the 

: United States, but into the coffers of the man- 
ufacturer. The rich can build factories, the 
poor cannot; therefore this tariff is raised 
from all classes, including the laborer, for the 

‘ benefit of the rich. Let the tariff be reduced 
to a revenue standard, without discrimination. 
This would save millions more to the people 
of the United States. 

The excess of receipts by the Government 
over its expenditures, including interest on the 
public debt, is over ninety million dollars. The 
officers of the Government claim to retain 
$50,000,000 annually to apply to the extin- 
guishment of the debt. Retain thisand there is 
still a surplus of forty millions of money of the 
burden of which the people might be relieved 
by proper legislation. 

The salaries of the numerous officers of this 
Government were fixed at a time when the 
currency of this country was worth much less 
than it is now, an average of forty per cent. 
perhaps. If the salaries then fixed were a 
fair compensation then, they would now bea 
fair compensation reduced to meet the rise in 
the value of the currency. Do this and you 
save millions more to the people. 

The multiplication of officers by the Gov- 

‘ernment, as well as the degeneracy of the 
incumbents, has increased wonderfully the 
number and amount of defalcations. The 
word “millions” will scarcely cover the ex- 
tent of the violations of trusts confided to the 
officers of the Government. Abolish all the 
offices with pay and without labor, abolish all 
offices created for the man and not required 
by the wants of the people. Establish a re- 
form in the civil service of the country which 
will work out of office all unfaithful agents, all 
the thieves, all the plunderers of the public 
Treasury, and millions of dollars more will be 
saved to the people of this country. f 

The expenditures of the Government for the 
last fiscal year, exclusive of interest, were a 
little over the enormous sum of one hundred 


in the West, and he could not produce a veri- 


and sixty-six million dollars, and that, too, in 
a time of “profound peace.” The reason for 
this heavy outlay is apparent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is out of the power of the 
minority of this Congress to effect these 
changes; itis in the power of the majority. 
The minority demand of the majority that 
they take such action during the present Con- 
gress as will produce the changes demanded 
and required to diminish the burdens of the 
people, to lighten their load; for it is evident 
that every dollar taken off by decreasing the 
taxes of the people increases thereby the 
educational fund of the country. May we not 
hope for, may we not look for this remedial 
legislation? Donate not only this $2,000,000 
for educational purposes, but donate in the 
manner indicated a sum which will approxi- 
mate one hundred million dollars. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. M. BRIGHT, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix tHE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educational fund, 


and to apply the procecds of the public lands to the 
education ofthe people— 


Mr. BRIGHT said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is a matter of regret with 
me that the important subject of education has 
become involved with a question of party poli- 
tics. Ido not desire to enter into any recrim- 
ination with the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] who saw proper a 
few days ago to allude to the State of Tennes- 
see in its educational interest. I beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to the language 
used by the gentleman in his speech of Jan- 
uary 25: 


“Look at Tennessee to-day, under the rule of that 
party, with a school system in but twenty-two or 
twenty-three out of ninety-one counties, and the 
school system, although adopted by a vote of the 
people, not actually put in force in all those. In 
that State, Mr. Speaker—I have it from the most 
trustworthy information—there can be found county 
after county in which there has not been a child at 


school for twelve months, and will not be a child at 
school for twelve months to come.” 

I acquit the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts from any intention to falsify the 
facts; but I am persuaded that incautiously he 
has been betrayed into a statement which 
scandalizes the educational reputation of Ten- 
nessee. If the remark had been made in 
relation to the operation of the common-school 
system in Tennessee, I might have passed it 
unheeded; but inasmuch as it was unexcep- 
tional, inasmuch as it referred to the general 


educational system of Tennessee, I feel myself 
bound to correct this statement and pronounce 
it without any foundation. ; 

Tennessee has a common-school system and 
an independent system of education. That 
independent system has its academies and 
schools in every county of the State, though 
the common-school system may not be in 
operation throughout the State. Mr. Speaker, 
it would be alarming to the intelligence of the 
nation were there to be a literal fulfillment of 
the expression of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, if it could truly be said that there 
was ‘‘county after county in which there has 
not been a child at school for twelve months, 
and will not be a child at school for twelve 
months to come!”’ 

I undertake to say that you may give the 
gentleman a search-warrant and a committee; 
he may explore that State from its blue mount- 
ains in the east to the great Father of Waters 


feation of the unauthorized statement. True, 
Tennessee, in its educational statistics, may 


not compare favorably with the ancient Com- 
monwealth which he in part represents. I do 
not stand here to calumniate her system of 
education. I revere it. I revere old Harvard 
and many of the sons whom she has sent 
throughout this land. But while the gentle- 
man is drawing these discriminations, let him 
and every other sensible man understand that 
they are invidious and unfair. Massachusetts 
has aterritorial extent far less than Tennessee, 
She has the age of centuries upon her head. 
Tennessee has a pioneer population still linger- 
ing in the aisles of her primeval forests, which 
they have been engaged in reducing so as to 
prepare the country for the agriculturist and 
for the perfect occupation of civilization. The 
gentleman ought to remember that there is a 
difference in circumstances and in age. 

The common-school system requires the 
growth of time. The more confined the terri- 
tory and dense the population the more suc- 
cessful it will be in its application. It gen- 
erally works outward from the centers of 
population, Massachusetts has only 7,800 
square miles of territory, while Tennessee has 
45,600 square miles. Massachusetts has a 
population of 187 to the square mile, Tennes- 
see only 274 to the square mile. Massachu- 
setts commenced the education of her people 
at least as early as 1636, the reputed date of 
the founding of Harvard, while Tennessee 
was not admitted into the Union until 1796, 
and commenced her career in the wilderness 
infested with wild beasts and savages. 

Mr. HOAR. Will it be disagreeable to the 
gentleman to have me interrupt him? 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have not time to yield 
now. Iwill answer any question, if my time 
ean be extended. 

Mr. HOAR. 
fact. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I say you cannot verify the 
fact by the educational report, if that is 
what you allude to. And, inasmuch as the 
educational system of Tennessee has been 
alluded to, Mr. Speaker, I stand here to pro- 
nouuce the zealous and ready coöperation of 
all the departments, legislative, administra- 
tive, and scholastic, in the State of Tennessee, 
to bring it up to the highest standard of excel- 
lence. And the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will find, from the educational report 
which I see he has before him, that in conse- 
quence of the financial condition of Tennessee 
she could not resort to a coercive system of 
common schools, and she had to resort to the 
system of county schools, authorizing the 
counties to tax the people in an amount 
not exceeding the State tax on the taxable 
property, which taxes were to be added to the 
apportionment of school funds to which each 
of the counties might be. entitled out of the 
common-school fund provided by the State— 
that is, the interest on $1,500,000, the State 
tax on polls, all escheated property, and all 
gifts of property to the State not restricted to 
another use. 

Tennessee has not been indifferent to the 
establishment of a system of common schools. 
As early as 1823 her Legislature dedicated 
to common-school purposes the proceeds of 
ail the vacant lands lying north and east of 
what was known as the congressional reser- 
vation line. By act of 1827 the Legislature 
enlarged the fund by dedicating a part of the 
capital of the new State bank; by the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the Hiwassee lands, 
after the extinguishment of the Cherokee title 
in 1825; by all the lands previously appro- 
priated ; by all the other vacant lands in the 
State belonging to the State; by all the rents 
and profits of the school lands; by donations 
made to the State by Mason Lee of South 
Carolina; by the donation of five thousand 
acres of land made by John Rice; by all other 
donations to the State unless restricted to a 


I should like to verify the 
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different use ; by four hundred shares of stock 
owned by the State in the old bank of the State 
at Knoxville ; by all escheated lands, and by 
all the personal effects of intestates not passing 
under the distribution laws of the State. These 
funds, with any others that might be thereafter 
appropriated, were consolidated, and secured 
inviolably to common schools by the amended 
constitution of Tennessee in 1834. These 
funds were placed as a part of the capital in 
the Bank of Tennessee by act of the Legisla- 
ture in 1888. Of the dividends of this bank 
$100,000 were annually set apart for common 
schools and $18,000 to academies, to be ap- 
portioned according to the scholastie popu- 
lation of children between the ages of six and 
sixteen. 

This system continued in operation until 
suspended by the recent civil war. After the 
war the Bank of Tennessee was put in liquid- 
ation by a winding-up act, and all its choses 
in action were placedin the hands of a trustee 
for collection. The specie of the bank, or 


a part at least, was returned to the State’ 


authorities after the war, and by them con- 
verted into seven-thirty bonds of the United 
States, amounting to $618,250, and perhaps 
more. These bonds, by some contrivance, in 
1866 or 1867, as well as I remember, found 
their way into the Tennessee National Bank 
at Memphis. 

The honorable Representative from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] would have ascertained 
another fact in relation-to that educational fand 
if he had been as astute in prying into the cracks 
and crevices of his own party organization as 
he has been into those of the Democratic party. 
He would have ascertained that after the peo- 
ple had been scourged by war, plundered to 
poverty, almost panting for life, his party loaded 
them with accumulated millions of public debt, 
and seized upon the school fund and sunk it in 
the bank to which I have alluded. Only about 
two hundred and seventy-three thousand dol- 
lars of this fund have been recovered, and the 
balance may never be recovered. Thatis what 
your party did for education in Tennessee. 

The people of Tennessee, by their delegates 
inconvention in 1870, rededicated the original 
school fund to the inviolable use of common 
schools, also appropriating the State taxes de- 
rived from polls. The Democratic Legislature 
of Tennessee, in 1870 and 1871, reorganized 
the common schools, assumed the payment of 
the interest on the whole amount of the school 
fund, and authorized the counties to levy the 
school tax as I have before stated. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as the population of 
Tennessee is concerned, while we may deplore 
the illiteracy of a part, we are proud of it in 
the main. Though they may not have had the 
polish of a Massachusetts school, we are proud 
of the magnanimous and heroic virtues of 
our Seviers and Shelbys and their mountain 
troops, whom they led to King’s mountain, 
where they found the pivot point of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and there struck a blow deemed 
by Mr. Jefferson to be the seal of American 
independence. It was the end of disaster to 
the American arms. The tide turned. The 
battles of Cowpens and Guilford Court-House, 
followed in rapid succession, and the final 
blow at Yorktown. The descendants of the 
King’s mountain heroes and the descendants 
of the other pioneers of ‘Tennessee, a race of 
people with as good brains, muscles, morals, 
and virtues as are to be fonnd on the Ameri- 
can continent, are the men whom the gentle- 
man would degrade with the imputation of 
the grossest ignorance. What Tennesseean 
does not remember with pride our Jacksons, 
Polks, Carrolls, Grundys Whites, Bells, Fos- 
ters, and a long line of statesmen and patri- 
ots too numerous to mention on this occasion, 
as well as her noble peasantry ? 

But a few moments remain of my time, and 


I beg to call the attention of the House to the 
character of the bill. It is to be regretted 
that party politics have become involved in 
this great measure. The bill has several seri- 
ous, 1f not insuparable objections, but [believe 
these objections can be obviated, and a bill 
be perfected to harmonize all views constitu- 
tional or otherwise; and I believe it is the 
duty of this House to take deliberate consid- 
eration and perfect such a bill. 

There are objections to the bill to which I 
call the attention of the House. There is not 
time to enter into the constitutional question. 
The point made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SHELLABARGER] did not 
reach the vexed question which is now before 
us. I presume no lawyer will enter into a 
controversy with him on the proposition that 
a donor in giving a trust fund may attach any 
condition within the scope of law on that trust 
fund. But, on the contrary, it is insisted that 
when the condition is unconstitutional, then 
the donor has no right to make any legal gift. 
There is the point where the constitutional 
question impinges. While I believe the bill 
is subject to constitutional objections, time 
will not permt me to discussthem. I propose 
to point out a few of the objections to the bill: 

1. There is no security of the fund against 
congressional change. Thebill, should it pass, 
will be purely a legislative act, and would be 
subject to repeal or modification by any future 
Congress. {Here the hammer fell—ten min- 
utes having expired. Mr. Bricnt asked leave 
to print the balance of his remarks, which was 
granted.] The mere fact that it is styled “a 
perpetual fund,” does not impress upon it the 
character of a ‘‘ vested fand,” irrevocable and 
unalterable. The corpusof the fund does not 
pass to the States as grantees or trustees, but it 
is to be retained in the possession of the United 
States, and they, as the grand almoners of na- 
tional education, are to distribute the five per 
cent. interest on the educational bonds, and that 
distribution is contingent on the compliance 
on the part of the States with certain condi- 
tions, one of which is that they should provide 
by law for the free education of their children 
between six and sixteen yearsofage. Whether 
the States have complied with this and other 
conditionsis to be adjudged first by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and then by Congress in 
the event of appeal. ‘Therefore, the will of 
Congress is the foundation of the system. The 
will of Congress, subject to the domination 
of sectional jealousy, party animosity, and of 
historic changeability, to constitute the founda- 
tion of a great educational system! Preposter- 
ous! It is nothing but the metaphor of the 
house builé upon the sand. Looking at it in 
another aspect, if the structure should be 
erected in the outset through the influence of 
sectional forces, it would look ‘‘like the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa.” No doubtful or unstable 
fand can ever be made the foundation of a 
great educational system. Place the system 
on the foundation of vested right, which is the 
only granite base of the law; pass the funds 
to the States as trustees for the purpose of 
education forever, and it will be vested safe. 

2. But should I be wrong in my first posi- 
tion, and the fund in fact should bea perpetual 
fand, secured by the bonds of the United States 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum, then the advocates of this fund 
must be driven to another horn of a dilemma. 
This view of it would connect and blend the 
system of education with the public bonded 
debt of the country. 

In providing for the perpetuity of ihe school 
fund to that extent it would perpetuate our 
public debt. Here we come upon the antagon- 
izing views of different political parties. One 
party, on principles of economy, in connection 
with other considerations, advocate the pay- 
mentof the public debt as soon as practica le; 


another party, from other considerations, will 
seek to perpetuate it. ` 

The public debt always travels with its ugly. 
concomitant, taxation. Indeed, a national debt 
and taxation are bound together like the twins 
of Siam; and, however much some might 
desire the promotion of education, they might 
be willing to tear down any system. which would 
entail upon them and their posterity a per- 
petual debt. Any system of national educa- 
tion has much to fear from the power of a peo- 
ple who are stung with taxation for its sup- 
port, and particularly so when the authority 
of the Government to levy a tax for such pur- 
pose is called in question. I would say, no 
alliance of education in the States with the 
public debt of the United States. 

The wisdom and soundness of this view 
derives great force from another consideration. 
It makes the noble cause of education, by per- 
petuating the national debt, tributary to the 
system of protective taxation, which fosters one 
branch of industry at the expense of another. 
It is not necessary to decide whether the pro- 
tective policy is right or wrong in this contro- 
versy. It is enough to know that a public 
debt calls for taxation, and taxation furnishes 
the occasion for the claims of the protective 
policy on one hand and its resistance on the 
other. Itis a question of forbidding antece- 
dents. On a former occasion it convulsed 
and shook the country to its center. 

The protectionists cry out to the Government 
against the competition of foreign labor, ‘‘Save 
me Cassius or |} siuk!’ The great mass of 
laboring consumers reply, ‘‘ Down with that 
hocus-pocus science that smiles in your face 
while it picks your pocket!” 

Besides this the protective policy is swayed. 
to a greater or less extent by the financial 
exigencies of the Government and the vacilla- 
tion of political parties. Then I would say, 
that it would imperil any system of education 
(other objections aside) to make it the adjunct 
of a protective tariff. 

Again: these educational bonds in the hands 
of an incautious and facile Administration may 
become involved in the great national bank- 
ing and railroad operations, thus making the 
proposed educational system feeders to these 
great monopolies which have already grown to 
alarming magnitude in the country. 

2. My third objection to the bill is that it is 
nothing buta delusion. It does not propose 
to grant the public lands to the States, nor 
| does it propose to give the net cash proceeds 

to the States for educational purposes, but 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States to cause one half the net pro- 
ceeds ‘to be invested in bonds of the United 
States, bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum.” These bonds are not 
assigned to the State in trust for educational 
purposes, but they ‘‘shall constitute a per- 
petual fund in the Treasury of the United 
States, to be known as the national educa- 
tional fund.’?? It is made the duty of the 
Commissioner of Education, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, to appor- 
tion to the several States, Territories, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon the basis of popula- 
tion, ‘one half of the proceeds of the public 
lands for the previous year, together with the 
whole amount of the income of the said edu- 
cational fund.’? This fand is to be paid over 
to the States on certain conditions, which will 
be noticed in another connection. Assuming 
that Congress will keep its faith with this fund, 
it will be perceived that. one half the net pro- 
ceeds of the lands are to be invested in five 
per cent. bonds. This fund will increase in 
principal and interest until the public lands 
are exhausted by sale. ‘hese bonds are homi- 
nally to remain in the Treasury, and the five 
per cent. annual interest is to be distributed to 
| the States and Territories. 
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Now we have the figure out so that we can 
lift the mask, let us inquire where the Gov- 
ernment is to get this large interest fand which 
it proposes to lavish with royal munificence 
upon the nation’s children? By taxation 
alone. See the delusion. The Government 
takes one half the net proceeds of the public 
lands, with them pays its own bonded debt, 
gets possession of its own bonds so paid, and 
then promises to pay the five per cent. interest 
for educational purposes, and it must tax the 
peopleto get thisinterest. This is butan artful 
device of the Government to tax the people for 
the support of a national system of education. 
The people must not only pay the five per 
cent. tax, but they must pay the expense of 
collecting it, which would add one fouth the 
amount, and make the true amount of the tax 
six and one quarter cents. 

The Government with equal propriety might 

romise to pay five per cent. on our old revo- 
utionary bonds, which lie dead and canceled 
in the public archives, as to promise to pay 
five per cent. on its existing bonds after they 
have been once paid and extinguished. In time, 
one half the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lie lands which the bill proposes to distribute 
to the States and Territories will be exhausted 
by the failure of the lands. After the lands 
are exhausted, then the Government will have 
no educational resources, except the anoma- 
Jous interest on the defunct bonds which have 
been purchased in with the other half of the 
land funds. 

Then the school fund scheme resolves itself 
into asystem of unmitigated taxation foritssup- 
port by the General Government. It is con- 
ceded as a general legal proposition that the 
‘power of the Government to tax carries with 
it the correlative power to control the persons 
or things taxed. This being so, by passing 
this bill, and its acceptance by the States, the 
States would surrender the educational control 
of all their children from six to sixteen to the 
Federal Government. By taking the children 
who may be said to be population of the States 
in the mucilage form, they might be worked 
into a sort of educational protoplasm, as the 
scientist would say, and give life to a nascent 
imperial dynasty. The States might thus be 
stripped of their constitutions and rights of 
self-government as useless incumbrances. If 
the right to tax be granted, and the right to 
educate be assumed, then the right to furnish 
the educators would be asserted. A national 
bureau of education established in Washing- 
ton would send its branches through all the 
States, supervising and cmploying all the 
teachers in the normal and common schools 
of the country. National teachers would, 
perhaps, soon fill the school-houses in the 
States, ‘as the Egyptian mice invaded at Pel- 
lusium the bowstrings and shield straps of the 
Assyrian army.” The bill is nothing but a 
delusion, but the antitype of Jacob’s voice 
with Esau’s hands. While it is blatant with 
mock generosity, it comes with a bribe to lib- 
erty in one hand and a disguised tax in the 
other. While it asks the State to give it back 
to the burden of taxation, its liberty to a yoke, 
it would sacrilegiously entwine the garlands 
of education upon the brow of the children of 
the States, as ornaments for victims to be 
offered upon the altar of an imperialized Gov- 
ernment. 

Let us not be told that the State may escape 
the operation of the bill by refusing its terms. 
it might refuse its quota of money, the golden 
key which is intended to open all the school- 
houses of the States to the General Govern- 
ment; but it could not reject the tax. If the 
quota should be refused, it would pass into the 
general educational fund for distribution among 
the other States, so the recusant State would 
be taxed for the support of education in the 
other States. Thus the bill presses the State 


hard between two horns: one demanding a 
partnership control of the children in the 
State; the other, on refusal, is taxation for 
the support of education in the other States. 
How inequitable, unjust, and unconstitutional! 
The public lands are the trust property of all 
the States. If one half are to be sold, and 
the proceeds distributed among the States, 
why should the State be required to give up 
any of its essential rights as a condition- 
precedent to participationin the funds? Sup- 
pose that any of the States should have 
been war-ridden, plunder-ridden, and tax-rid- 
den to bankruptcy, so that if they were so 
disposed they could not obligate themselves 
to educate all their children, white and col- 
ored, from six to sixteen, according tothe terms 
of the bill, yet their failure would work a for- 
feiture of their shares to ahd inure to the bene- 
fit of the other States. Few, if any, of the 
southern States would be able or willing at 
once to take such enormous obligations upon 
them. If they even attempted it and failed, 
their failure would be a forfeiture of their 
shares for educetional purposes to the other 
States. 

The receipts from the annual sales of public 
lands now amount to only about one million 
or one million five hundred thousand dollars. 
Only one half of this sum, with the five per 
cent. interest on the other half, would be dis- 
tributed among the States. The apportion- 
ment to Tennessee probably would not ex- 
ceed $35,000. This sum, divided among the 
ninety-one counties in the State, would give 
only about four hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars to each, and this, subdivided among the 
school districts, would give only about fifteen 
dollars to each district, which would not be 
sufficient to have a school taught in the dis- 
trict a single month. ‘To provide for a system 
of common schools in Tennessee, as contem- 
plated by the bill, it would require a coer- 
cive tax by the State of more than one million 
dollars, in addition to the income on its pres- 
ent school fund and the delusive fund tendered 
by the General Government. 

Tennessee needs and earnestly desires an 
ample educational fund. But I donot believe 
that she is prepared to purchase it at the price 
of her liberty to regulate the education oF her 
children by her own laws. I do not believe 
that she is willing to enter into a league by 
which she places her children in educational 
vassalage to the General Government, and at 
the same time to subject herself to the taxing 
powers of the General Government for edu- 
cation in the other States, as well as for 
education within her own borders. I believe 
that she is willing to trust her sister States with 
the education of their own children, while 
she will claim an equal privilege for herself. 
Then strike out the obnoxious conditions of 
the bill, apportion the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands among the States, with 
equal reservations for new States, in trust for 
educational purposes or common schools, and 
Ishall cheerfully support it. I believe that 
Tennessee would accept, wisely improve, faith- 
fully apply, and sacredly preserve such a fund. 

But should this bill be passed in its present 
form it will have all the States entangled in an 
educational alliance, distrustful of the stabil- 
ity of the scheme, complicated and distracted 
with the political elements of bonds, banks, 
tariffs, and sectional jealousies, and subject to 
the domination of an imperializing Congress. 

I now pass to the consideration of the bill 
which I have proposed as a substitute for the 
committee’s bill. Should the committee’s bill 
be relieved of its objectionable features, then 
I would propose my bill as an amendment 
rather than a substitute. This bill I have pre- 
pared in pursuance of a memorial of the last 
session of the Legislature of Tennessee to Con- 
gress. It proposes the grant of one million 


acres of public lands to each State for the 
endowment of a university in each State. The 
bill is drawn so as to avoid any constitutional 
objections, and in conformity with former 
grants of public lands to the States for educa- 
tional purposes. The bill is as follows: 


A bill granting public lands for the endowment of 
a university in each State. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be granted to each of the 
States now composing the United States, and to 
each new State as it shall be admitted into the 
Union of the United States, for the purposes here- 
inafter mentioned, one million acres of public land: 
Provided, That no mineral lands shall be granted or 
selected under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the land aforesaid shall bosurveyed for 
apportionment to the several States in sections or 
subdivisions of sections not less than a quarter sec- 
tion; and should there be pubiic lands in a State 
subject to sale at private entry at $1 25 per acre, 
the quantity of land to which such States shall be 
entitled shall be selected from such lands within the 
limits of such State; and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rioris hereby directed to issue to each of-the States 
in which there may be no public lands, or in which 
there may not be the quantity of public lands 
subject to sale at private entry at $1 25 per acre 
to which the State may be entitled under the pro- 
visions of this act, land scrip to the amount of the 
deficiency of its quota, said serip to be sold by said 
States and the proceeds thereof applied to the uses 
and purposes of this act, and for no other purposes 
whatever: Provided, That no State shall be per- 
mitted to locate said scrip within the limits of any 
other State or Territory, but their assignees may 
locate the same on any of the unappropriated lands 
of the United States subject to sale at private entry 
at $1 25 per acre or less, 

Src. 3. That all the expenses of management and 
taxes, from the date of the selection of said lands, 
previous to their sales, and all expenses incurred in 
the management and disbursement of the moneys 
which may be received therefrom, shall be paid by 
the States to which they belong, out of the treasury 
of said States, so that the entire proceeds of the sales 
of said lands shall be applied, without any diminu- 
tion, to the purposes hereinafter mentioned, 

Src. 4. That all moneys derived from the sale of 
the land or scrip aforesaid by the States shall bo 
invested in such stocks or securities by the States 
as will yield the largest amount of interest consist- 
ent with the security of the fund, and the fund so 
invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capi- 
tal of which shall remain forever undiminished, and 
the interest of which shall be inviolably appropri- 
ated by each State which may accept the benefit of 
this act to the founding, endowment, and main- 
tenance of one State university within the limits of 
such State, for the teaching of all branches of learn- 
ing usually taught in universities: Provided, That 
each new State, as it may be admitted into the Union 
of the United States, shall be entitled toall the bene- 
fits and subject to all the conditions of this act. 


It is not designed by the introduction of this 
bill to place the university in antagonism to 
the common school. On the contrary, they 
will be found to be harmonious and codpera- 
tive. After the proposed endowment of the 
universities, there would remain more than 
five hundred million acres of our public do- 
main which might be lavished on common 
schools. All the traditions of our Government 
inculeate the superlative importance of the 
education of the masses of our population. 
The university will furnish a thousand facili- 
ties to one impediment to this great object. 
Its influence is diffusive, not centralizing. 
While all our citizens could not receive a uni- 


versity education, yet it should be made as 


liberal and accommodating to the greatest 
number. 

There can be no monopoly of learning. The 
present age is but a pensioner on the learning 
of the past. We look to the Jews for religion, 
to the Greeks for literature, and to the Romans 
for law. These, like mighty streams, have 
swept over and through the wrecks of empires 
and have united and emptied their confluent 
volume upon the presentage. 

The universities first heralded the revival 
of letters in the medæval ages of Europe, and 
gilded European civilization like morning 
upon the mountains. It is impossible to meas- 
ure the influence of the venerable universities 
of Paris, Bologna, Salerno, Vienna, Heidel- 
burg, Copenhagen, Upsala, Basle, Zurich, Sal- 
amanca, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburg, Dub- 
lin; and on this side of the Atlantic, Har- 
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vard, Yale, Princeton, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Transylvania, beside many others. 
Bologna spread the knowledge of the civil 
law throughout Europe. Oxford gave to the 
world Roger Bacon, Blackstone, and Adam 
Smith. Smith’s t‘ Wealth of Nations” has 
been worth more to Great Britain than all her 
East India possessions. It isa book for the 
world—the base of all modern political ccon- 
omy. Cambridge gave Milton, Sir Francis 
Bacon, and Sir Isaac Newton. 

Universities may be said to be the great 
water-sheds of learning and civilization. They 
pour their light and influence like streams 
through allthe channels of life. They send 
their sons from State to State; they enter into 
all the liberal professions ; into the pulpit, the 
field of authorship, the editorial chairs, the 
halls of Congress, the colleges, academies, aud 
schools as educators, and thus they reach by 
direct or reflected rays evety mind in the land. 
They are not the enemies of common schools, 
but rather the mothers. They are the great 
banian-trees of science. , 

. May Congress grant the means to plant one 
in each of our States, and, as I used a bor- 
rowed figure on a former occasion, ‘* May each 
one grow to bea mighty tree, and the thoughts 
of thousands of men come and lodge in its 
branches, and those branches spread so broad 
and long that in the ground the bended twigs 
take root, and daughters grow about the 
mother tree, 

“A pillar’d shade 


High overarch’d, and echoing walks between” — 
walks where poetry may wander and wreathe 
her blossoms around the massy stems, and reli- 
gion and learning may hymn the praises of that 
wisdom to which science erects the hundred- 
aisled temple.’’ Such a tribute by Congress 
would be honoring to science, to the memory of 
our noble ancestors, to liberty, to civilization, to 

_ posterity, to the Representatives who record 
their votes in its favor. Alexander offered all 
the spoils of his eastern campaign for the 
privilege of inscribing his name on the temple 
of Diana. Here the Representative may make 
a more glorious record for the eye of future 
ages by inscribing his name on the temple of 
science, which will be to his fame 

“A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time.” 
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SPEECH OF HON. G. VICKERS, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 8, 1872. 

The Sonate having under consideration Mr. Sum- 
xER’s amendment to the bill (H. R. No, 880) for the 
removal of legal and political disabilities imposed 
by the third section of the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
Statee—Mr. Suuxer’s amendment being the civil 
rights bill to open churches, schools, inns, public con- 
yeyances, cemeterics, benevolent institutions, and 
the jury-box to all persons, without distinction of 
color, race, or previous condition of servitude, under 
heavy penalties of fine and imprisonment—and s 
motion having been made by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN to | 
strike out churches from the amendment— 


Mr. VICKERS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: L consider that it is just as 
constitutional to include churches in this meas- 
ure as to include schools. I do not under- 
stand the distinction just made by the Senator 
from Indiana, [Mr. Mortoy,] that churches 
are voluntary associations, and therefore should 
not be included in the bill. I should like to 
know what benevolent institutions are if they 
are not voluntary associations? They are gen- 
erally organized and their duties performed 
by the fairer portion of creation. It.is due to 
their benevolence and charity and efforts that 
most of them exist. If it were left to the rude | 


‘under the Constitution and the laws of the United 


hand of man to institute them, I do not believe 
we should have half as many as we now have. 
I can see no reason why churches should be 


excluded from this measure and schools em- |! 


braced. What are cemetery associations but 
voluntary ? 

I have heard announced during the course 
of this discussion some very extraordinary 
constitutional doctrines and some exceedingly 
strange constructions of the Constitution. I 
listened with some degree of astonishment the 
other day to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
[Mr. Carpenter, ] when he declared that the 
provisions of the Constitution which deny to 
States certain authority cannot’ be enforced, 
and that it was intended to rely upon the good 
faith and honor of the States for their execu- 
tion; that the provision, “No State shall 
enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit,” cannot be 
enforced. Why, sir, that is contrary to the 
received notions of constitutional law. The 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
extends to all cases arising under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and 
surely the courts of the United States have 
ample jurisdiction of all cases of infractions 
of the laws or the Constitution. On this point 
let me read from the eighticth number of the 
Federalist, written by Alexander Hamilton, 
one of the ablest expounders of that instru- 
ment. Speaking of the jurisdiction of the 
United States courts, he said it extends— 

“First, to all cases in law and equity arising 


States. This corresponds with the first two classes 
of causes which | u 
for the jurisdiction of the United States. It has 
been asked what is meant by ‘cases arising under 
the Constitution,’ in contradistinction from those 
‘arising under the laws of the United States?’ The 
difference has been already epplained. All, the 
restrictions upon the authority of the State Legisia~ 
tures furnish examples. They are not, for instance, 
to emit paper money; but the interdiction results 
from the Constitution, and will have no connection 
with any law of the United States, Should paper 
money, notwithstanding, be emitted, the controver- 
sies concerning it would be cases arising under the 
Constitution and not under laws of the United States, 
in the ordinary signification of the terms. 'Fhis may 
serve as a sample of the whole.” 


That ig one of the very items included in 
the clause of the Constitution read by the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the enforcement 
of which he said, ‘*‘we should have to rely 
upon the honor and good faith of the States.” 
Judge Story, who wrote a commentary upon 
the Constitution, and whose authority in most 
cases has been well received, says in his third 
volume, sections sixteen hundred and thirty- 
four and sixteen hundred and thirty-five: 


cases. 

“The propriety of the ide jee of jurisdiction 
r onstitution,’ rests on 

the obvious consideration that there ought always 


prohibited from doing a variety | 
of things; some of which areincompatible with the 


ment. T J 
cles, the declaration of war, > 
paper money, are examples of each kind, No man 
of sense will believe that such prohibitions would | 
be scrupulously regarded without some effectual 
ower in the Government to restrain or correct the 
infractions of them, The power must be either & 
direct negative on the State laws, or an authority in 
the national courts to overrule such as shall mani- 
festly bo in contravention to 
latter course was thought by the Convention to be | 
preferable to the former; and it is, without ques- | 
tion, by far the most acceptable to the States. 


We thus have the authority of Alexander 
Hamilton and of Judge Story that there is 
ample power in the courts of the United States 
to redress all the wrongs which may be com- i 


have been enumerated as proper | 


i 


mitted by the States under the prohibitions 
of the Constitution. There is no power ih 
Congress to pass the amendment under eon- 
sideration; all cases are provided for, and all 
attempts by forced legislation like this to enter 
the domain ofthe States, and to encroach upon 
their reserved rights, of controlling and mát- 
aging their schools, juries, churches, cemetie- 
ries, and benevolent associations, in their own 
way, is obviously and clearly unconstitutional. 
_ I understand that the right to pass this bill 
is claimed under the first clause of the second 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution, 
which reads: 

“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” 

; This same provision substantially is contained 
in the Articles of Confederation, and the rea- 
son assigned for it there was this: 

“The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the peo le of tho 
different States in this Union, the free inhabitants 
of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and 
fugitives from justice excepted, shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of freo citizens in 
the several States; and the people of each State 
shall have free ingress and egress to and from any 
other State, and shall enjoy therein all the priv- 
ileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, impositions, and restrictions as the inhabit- 
ants thereof respectively.” 

These words embracing ‘ privileges and im- 
munities’? in the Articles of Confederation have 
been transferred to the Constitution, omitting 
the reasons assigned in the Articles, ‘* the bet- 
ter to secure mutual friendship and intercourse 
among the people of the different States.’’ 
The very object of incorporating them in the 
Constitution was to promote “mutual friend- 
ship and intercourse among the people of the 
different States.” It has never heretofore been 
claimed that this power incladed the right to 
interfere with schools, churches, inns, ceme- 
teries, and benevolent institutions, and with 
juries in the different States. I find in Pas- 
chal’s Annotated Constitution a collection of 
the different immunities and privileges of citi- 
zens, not one of which relates to either of the 
subjects contemplated by the amendment 
offered by the Scnator from Massachusetts. 
He says: 

“They may be all comprehended under the fol- 
lowing general heads: protection by the Govern- 
ment: the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
right to acquire and possess property of every kind, 
and to pursuo and to obtain happiness and safety, 
subject, nevertheless, to such restraints as the Gov- 


ernment may justly prescribe for the general good 


of the whole. The right of a citizen of one State to 
pass through or resid 


L ein any other State for purposes 
of trade, agriculture, professional pursuits, or other- 
wise; to claim the benefit ofthe writ of habeas corpus 5 
to institute and maintain actions of any kindin the 
courts of the State; to take, hold, and dispose of 
property, either real or personal: andan exemption 
from higher taxes or impositions than are paid by 
the other citizens of the State, may be mentioned as 
some of the particular privileges and immunities of 
citizens, which are clearly embraced by the genoral 
description of privileges deemed to be fundamental,” 

In Washington’s Circuit Court Reports, in 
the case of Corfield vs, Coryell, these privileges 
and immunities are mentioned, and one. of 
the references of Paschal is to this decision, 
where they are stated in express terms; but 
we find no allusion to churches, to schools, 
cemeteries, and benevolent associations; we 
find no reference to any incorporated institu- 
tion; we find only those ordinary privileges 
and immunities which exist fot mutual friend- 
ship and convenient intercourse between the 
people of the States—privileges and immun- 
ities which belong to every one as personal 
or private rights or privileges, and neces: 
sary to the enjoyment of “life, liberty, and 
property.” . . 

Before the Articles of Confederation were 
formed or adopted the States were distinct 
sovereignties, entirely independent of each 
other, and each would have had the right in 
that condition to exclude the citizens of every 
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other State from any intercourse with its own ; 
but when they came to form a Union and a Gov- 
ernment, generally called the Articles of Con- 
federation, they found it necessary and proper 
to provide for this mutual intercourse. and 
common privileges, which one citizen going 
into another State should enjoy; that when 
there his property should be exempt from 
any other or greater tax than the property of 
citizens of the State, and that he should have 
the ordinary right of instituting suits in the 
courts, of making contracts, of purchasing 
and selling property; all of which were neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of the rights of person 
and ef property. The very object is here 
assigned in the Articles, and there is no other. 

When the Constitution was formed the 
Articles of Confederation were deemed insuffi- 
cient, because there was no executive power 
to enforce the laws, and when it was found 
expedient to enlarge the power of the Gen- 
eral Government on the subject of commerce 
and taxation, they transferred these identical 
privileges and immunities into the Constitution 
of the United States. They cannot, therefore, 
be larger or more extensive in the Constitution 
in their construction and definition than they 
were under the confederation; it never was 
thought of, and I defy the production of a 
single case or a single authority that hints at 
the right of the General Government to enforce 
these privileges and immunities in the States 
by such legislation as is now proposed. Why, 
sir, was it possible that the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens should have been so clearly 
enumerated and defined, and yet the more 
important privileges, or rights, as some call 
them, of entering into the public schools, of 
going into churches, of having the same rights 
of burial in cemeteries, and to serve on juries 
should not have been mentioned? Can it be 
possible that these great and important rights 
were included, and yet were not alluded to or 
mentioned even by the commentators on the 
Constitution or by the courts of the United 
States in their construction of it? We find 
no church, no school, no inn, no hotel, no 
public conveyance, no jury-box named. 

It has been said here that every man has the 
right to travel where he pleases. So he has 
to a certain extent. He has the rightto travel 
in his own conveyance upon the public high- 
way. Thatis an ordinary right. e could not 
enjoy his personal liberty, the right of moving 
from place to place, unless he could thus travel ; 
he could not enjoy the rights of property unless 
he had the power of acquisition, of disposing 
of and of making contracts with reference to 
it. All these are personal and private rights 
which are necessary for the enjoyment of his 
life, his liberty, and the right of property. 
But although he can travel on the public high- 
way, no man has a right to go upon the prop- 
erty of another. His right does not extend 
that far. 

It has been said that an individual has a 
right to pursue any profession or calling that 
he pleases. There is no State that denies this. 
That is personal to Him. But he pursues his 
profession or avocation at his own expense. 
it is a personal effort which he makes; but 
because he has a right to study a profession 
at his own expense, pursue an avocation at 
his own cost, does that give him the right to 
go into your public schools or into any of your 
schools and acquire information and educa- 
tion at the expense of the State or of other 
people? Who is it that sustains your public 
schools? - Who pays the taxes for their sup- 
port? Itis not the colored people. They do 
not pay one fiftieth part of the taxes necessary 
for the maintenanee of your institutions of 
learning; and yet, paying only this diminutive 
proportion, or less, shall they have the right 

.to claim equal privileges, contrary to the reg- 
ulations of the schools, justly made by those 


who furnish the means necessary to their sup- 
port, and, by a mixture of colors, contrary to 
the order and discipline of the school, distract 
it or diminish or destroy its existence or use- 
fulness? The children of the rich, of the mid- 
dle classes, of all who have the ability to set 
up and sustain schools for their children, will 
not be affected, for they will not submit to the 
degradation which this amendment proposes ; 
and the necessary result will be that the chil- 
dren of the poor, as dear to their parents as 
the children of the rich are to them, will be 
obliged to be educated side by side with the 
negro and mulatto or be reared in ignorance 
and vice. ‘The friends of this measure are 
unwilling that separate schools for the races 
shall be provided, and ‘‘ equality’’ being their 
motto, they seem determined to force it upon 
the community, at the hazard of producing 
intense feeling and opposition, and the de- 
struction of the school system. 

If because he is of a different color he has a 
right to enter a public school, if you have the 
power to introduce him there contrary to the 
express provisions of the charter and to the 
regulations of the school, you have the same 
right and the same power to interfere with any 
other regulation. It is not a question of expe- 
diency that is involved; but it is a question 
of power. Ifyou have the power to enter the 
public schools, then follows as a necessary 
consequence the power to regulate them. It 
is not, as I said, a question of expediency, but 
solely a question of power. If you can enter 
them for one purpose, you can do so for 
another. It will not answer to disclaim that 
it is not the intention to exercise any other 
power than simply to secure an equal advan- 
tage from the school; because if you can intro- 
duce a person into a school contrary to the 
regulations which govern it and the provisions 
of the charter, then you have aright to change 
the school, to regulate the discipline, the 
books, the teachers. The Constitution gives 
Congress the power to ‘‘regulate’’ the public 
lands, and under that provision it exercises 
‘the power to institute governments. 

Suppose it be thought proper to separate the 
sexes on the ground that the pupils will pro- 


‘gress more rapidly and efficiently, that it will 


be more to their interest and advantage that 
this order or arrangement shall obtain ; if the 
principle of this bill is sustained you have the 
power to change that regulation as well as any 
other. 

If you can legislate for the purpose of ob- 
taining an education for the negro by the side 
of the white, you can do so also for the purpose 
of securing an equal proportion of the teachers, 
because it may be said that colored persons 
have not equal advantages unless they are 
taught by persons of their own ‘hue. And 
if you can do it in reference to teachers, you 
can do it in reference to books, you may do it 
in relation to the subjects to be taught. It 
is, I repeat, a question of power. Once in- 
vade the sanctuary of the school, and you can 
assume entire control over the system and all 
its details. 

Tt seems to me that in this. discussion gen- 
tlemen have lost sight of the nature and extent 
of the powers of the General Government. 
They seem to assume that it is a Government 
of unlimited power. Why, sir, it is but a 
Government of specified, limited powers. It 
has but a divided sovereignty. The States 
have reserved to themselves all the powers 
not expressly bestowed upon the General Gov- 
ernment, and they are as completely sovereign 
by virtue of the powers which they have 
reserved as that Government is by the powers 
that have been conferred. In the forty-fifth 
number of the Federalist, Mr. Madison says: 

“The powers delegated by the proposed Constitu- 


tion to the Federal Government are few and de- 
fined. Those which are to remain in the State gov- 


ernments are numerousand indefinito. The former 
will be exercised principally on external objects, as 
war, peace, negotiation, and foreign commerce, with 
which last the power of taxation will, for the moat 
part, be connected. The powers reserved to the 
several States will extend to all the objects which, 
in the ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people, and the in- 
ternal order, improvement, and prosperity of the 
State.” 

Now, I ask if schools do not affect the in- 
ternal order, improvement, and prosperity of 
the State? Is not the subject of education 
evidently contained in the reserved powers of 
the States? The powers of the General Gov- 
ernment are external, They relateto war and 
peace, to foreign negotiations, to the recep- 
tion of embassadors, and to commerce. Under 
the Articles. of Confederation it never was 
dreamed that the Federal Government had 
any power over education, or over any of the 
internal affairs of a State. What does Mr. 
Madison say in reference to the Constitution ? 
Not that it gave any new powers, except in 
reference to one or two subjects, but that it 
only strengthened the powers of the Govern- 
ment under the Confederation. He said: 

“Tf the new Constitution be examined with accu- 
racy and candor, it will be found that the chango 
which it proposes consists much less in the addition 
of new powers to the Union than in the invigora- 
tion of its original powers, The regulation of com- 
merce, it is true, is a new power; but that seems to 
be an addition which few oppose, and from which 
no apprehensions are entertained. The powers 
relating to war and peace, armies and fleets, treaties 
and finance, with the other more considerable 
powers, are all vested in the existing Congress by the 
Articles of Confederation. The proposed change 
does not enlarge these powers; it only substitutes a 
more effectual mode of administering them.” - 

_Can anything be plainer than that these spe- 
cific powers given to the General Government 
are only strengthened, not enlarged, that the 
General Government moves in a different 
orbit than that of the States? While one has 
all the internal powers to exercise and duties 
to perform relating to order, police, education, 
and improvement, all the internal affairs of 
the State, the other has external duties to exe- 
cute. It deals with nations, with embassadors, 
with public ministers; it makes war and it con- 
cludes peace. These are the objects of that 
Government, and it was created for no other 
purpose. It was thought that the Government 
of the Articles of Confederation was not strong 
enough. Experience had proved its weak- 
ness, because that Government was sustained 
by the contributions of the different States, 
and some of them did not pay their propor- 
tion; consequently it was necessary that a Gov- 
ernment should be formed with power to sus- 
tain itself, to impose imposts and taxes, by 
that means to preserve its existence and to 
carry on war when necessary. 

I heard with astonishment some of the re- 
marks of the honorable Senator from Wis- 
consin in reference to the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate schools. In 
February 1870, just two years ago, when the 
constitution of Mississippi was under consid- 
eration in this body, the honorable Senator 
did not entertain the opinions which he has 
expressed in this discussion. When that con- 
stitution was before the Senate it brought 
forth the statesmanlike views of all who par- 
ticipated in that discussion. It was a subject 
which involved questions of constitutional 
power, power in the States, the relative pow- 
ers of the States and the General Government, 
their relations to each other, and the fanctions 
which each should exercise. In that discus- 
sion, which called forth the eloquence and 
ability of the Senator from Wisconsin, he spoke 
very differently from what he has on this ocea- 
sion, and I therefore appeal from Cæsar slum- 
bering to Cæsar awake. On that occasion he 
said: 

“T ke the case of a State which is conceded now 
to have a republican form of government: has 
Congress the power to go with legislation into that 
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State, and into the domestic affairs of that people, 
and regulate its concerns with a view to its there- 
after having something beside a republican form 
of government? For instance, can it appropriate 
money from the United States Treasury to carry 
onthe purpose of education in a State which now 
has a republican form of government, on the ground 
that education will tend to secure that republican 
government?” 
Again, he said: 

“You must recognize her as possessing in every 
respect and particular all the privileges, powers, and 
prerogatives of a State before you canadmither into 
the Union, becausethis Union must be composed of 
States, and of States only; in other words, you may 
say that you are not willing to trast the people of Mis- 
sissippi to exercise the full powers of a State, and 
therefore refuse to admit her into the Union and 
continue to govern her by military authority under 
the reconstruction acts,or may erect a territorial gov- 
ernment to exercise in subordination to Congress 
such powers as you choose to delegate. But, sir, you 
cannot take this State government and mutilate its 
State powers and reduce it in whole or in part to the 
condition of a territorial government, and then ad- 
mit it into the Union, because that would be admit- 
ting a Territory, not a State” * + * a 


This doctrine of ‘fundamental conditions’ is f 


erroneous, both as regards the State and the United 
States. Suppose Congress should to-day imposeupon 
Mississippi the fundamental condition that the sub- 
ject of education in that State should at all times 
be regulated by Congress and not by the State, and 
then suppose that Congress should next year pass a 
law upon that subject, isit not apparent thatsuch an 
act would be unconstitutional, for the reason that 
Congress can exercise only such powers 23 are Con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution of the United 
tates. 

“But, Mr. Presidont, the Senator from Indiana 
pir Morron] meets this point of the argument, as 

understand him, by asserting the power of Congress 
todo anything which in its judgment may be proper 
to secure the continuance of republican institutions 
in a State which already has a republican form of 
State government, I implore my Republican friends 
in the Senate to consider it well before assenting to 
a dogma which substantially strikes State govern- 
ments out of existence. Take the case of Massachu- 
setts, which, I assume, has a form of government 
which satisfies the Constitution; canitbe maintained 
that Congress, because it has the power to guaranty 
to that State a republican form of government, has 
the power to legislate so as to regulate her school 
system, and everything else which, in the opinion 
of these Houses, tends to promote the continuance 
and successful operation of republican institutions ? 

"Mr. Sumner. I hope that Congress may do it, 
and will do it, if the case requires it. Isay that as a 
Senator of Massachusetts. 

“Mr. GARPENTER. Very well, sir, if New England 
can endure sucha doctrine; but for one I enter my 
protest against the doctrine, the heresy that Con- 
gress can interfere with the domestic concerns of a 
State which is conceded to havoa republican form 
of government under pretense of promoting the con- 
tinuance of such government. Think of it, sir, what 
avast expanse of power is covered by that singlo 
sentence! What is there that is valuable in all our 
modern civilization that does not tend to secure the 
perpetuity of free institutions? Not schools alone, 
but religion, the administration of justice, the reg- 
ulation of private rights, the protection of property ; 
indeed, whatever tends to promote the welfare of 
the people, or to dignify our refined human life, all 
contribute, in their placo and degree, to the opera- 
tion of free institutions and the permanence of re- 
publican government, Can you assume control of 
all these things? Can yoa do so in a Stato which 
you concede has a republican form of government 
already? Upon this theory the State governments 
are at an end; the honored name of, Massachusetts 
must disappear from the political corporations of 
the world. . PANIA . 

“ Sir, this doctrine cannot be maintained; itshakes 
the foundations of the Constitution; itthreatens the 
existence of the Government. It would be a phys- 
ical impossibility for Congress to perform these 
duties. Confining ourselves to the duties imposed 
upon us by the Constitution, Congress has all it can 
properly attend to.” 


Here are all these domestic powers and 
duties of the States relating to their internal 
affairs; among them the regulation of schools, 
all of which, the Senator says, should not be 
interfered with by the Congress of the United 
States, and that it would shake this Govern- 
ment to its very foundation if Congress were 
to attempt to do so. Why, sir, if the doctrine 
which is contended for now were to prevail, it 
would undermine the yery pillars of the Con- 
stitution. You would convert this Govern- 
ment into a consolidated one, and centralize 
all power in it, That is its tendency, and will 
be its inevitable consequence; not perhaps 
in a year, butit will inevitably follow. Then 
farewell to the freedom of the States, the lib- 
erties of the citizen ; power will accumulate 


power; all demarcations between State and 
Federal Governments will be obliterated ; des- 
potism and absolute authority will be claimed 
and exerted; oppression, wrong and injustice 
will follow in its train, and all vestige of con- 
stitutional liberty will be lost, until the latent 
spark of liberty in the breast of patriots shall 
arise, and war and bloodshed either restore 
our wonted freedom, or rivet more firmly the 
shackles of tyranny. 

I repeat, it is not a question of expediency 
or of taste; not one of color merely, but a 
question of political power. Have you the 
right to interfere with education in the States, 
with the churches in the States, with the ceme- 
teries in the States, with the benevolent insti- 
tutions in the States, with the juries of the 
States? 

Everything that relates tothe internal order 

and condition of a State, its education, its 
roads, its bridges, its schools, its descent of 
property, wills, administrations, titles, trusts, 
offenses, all these are embraced by the consti- 
tutions of the States, and there is no concur- 
rent jurisdiction. If Congress has the power 
to enter a State for one purpose it can do it 
for all. It cannot exercise any powers except 
those that are expressly delegated. Is there 
any expressly delegated power to interfere 
with the school system of a State? Who is 
best acquainted with the needs of the people? 
Who can best judge how a school should be 
conducted, or sustained by taxes or endow- 
ment? Who can best determine the proper 
rules and regulations for its government and 
discipline? The answer is the States. These 
sometimes endow schools. They are sustained 
in part by State donations and by private con- 
tributions; sometimes by levies upon the peo- 
ple of the counties. They regulate all these 
things. The General Government, being fur- 
ther removed from the people, and created for 
different purposes, is wisely precluded from 
any right or duty in the matter. 
The clause giving Congress power to enforce 
the amendments by appropriate legislation 
amounts to nothing. It had the power under 
the old Constitution to pass all laws neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution the 
delegated powers or any which are included 
within the judicial powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill interferes, or attempts to interfere, 
with corporations in the States. What right 
has Congress to interfere with a corporation 
created by a State? Who gave the corpora- 
tion existence? The State. Who gave it its 
powers? The State. And can Congress inter- 
meddle with what a sovereign State has cre- 
ated? A corporation is in the law a contract 
between the corporators and the State, and 
it has been so decided by all the courts; no 
State can impair the obligation of a contract, 
nor can the General Government do so. If 
you interpolate new provisions in a chartered 
corporation, you impair to that extent that 
contract between the State and the corpor- 
ators. Can-Congress do that? Can Congress 
change an act of incorporation? By what 
authority ? 

I know of but two legal modes by which a 
corporation can be visited or forfeited. One 
is, if it be a public or municipal corporation, 
a writ of quo warranto is issued by public 
authority. If it be a private corporation, as 
many of the institutions of learning are, as 
the churches and benevolent associations, then 
it is in the nature of a contract, and if it vio- 
lates its charter it has to be held to an account 
by a scire facias issued by the courts. There 
is no power in the Legislature of a Stale to 
revoke a charter which it has granted unless 
it has been expressly reserved. If, then, the 
creator of the corporation has not the power 
to destroy it, how has the Congress of the 
United States, which had no agency in its cre- 


ation? For if you can impose heavy fines upon 
corporations already in existence, you not 
only do it by an unconstitutional law, but you 
can repeal the charters. ‘The power to inflict 
punishment upon it necessarily implies the 
aculty of fining it out of existence, and of dis- 
solving itoutright. The General Government, 
the creature of the States, created to manage 
their external affairs, arrogates the power of 
supremacy over the charters and contracts of 
the States. The States are but corporations, 
and if you can destroy the work of their hands 
what is to restrain you from despoiling them? 

This billimposes a fine upon all incorpor- 
ated companies that may make any distinction 
in regard to color. Cemeteries are included. 
How is a fine to be collected from a cemetery 
association? What property has it? Can you 
levy an execution upon the grave, upon the 
dust of the dead? Can you do it upon the 
tombs and monuments? Is that the manner 
of collecting a fine from a cemetery institu- 
tion? Are you to take the trees, the shrub- 
bery, and the flowers which the hands of beauty 
and affection have planted in honor of their 
beloved and departed ones? How, then, are 
you to enforce a fine? 

I shall not detain the Senate long, but there 
is one other view of the Constitution which I 
desire to present on this subject. In this 
country we have two forms of government: one 
a State government, and the other a Federal 
Government. each revolving in its respective 
orbit. ‘Their powers, functions, and daties 
are entirely different. The citizens of the 
States owe allegiance to the State governments 
and are bound to observe their duty to it, 
They receive protection from the State in their 
lives, liberty, and property. They lock not to 
the General Government for any protection 
of these, because these dutics are specially 
appropriate to the constitution of the States. 

Then they owe allegiance to the General 
Government, a Government of de§ned and 
limited powers, whose duties and obligations 
are different and special. ‘That Government 
owes protection to individuals when they leave 
the State andgo abroad. All the duties which 
a citizen owes to the General Government as a 
citizen of the United States he owes especially 
to the Constitution of the General Government 
andthe laws made in pursuance thereof. These 
laws of that Government and the Constitution 
are entirely separate and distinct from the 
constitution and laws of the States. Every 
citizen sustains a twofold relation, one as a 
citizen of the State, and the other as a citizen 
of the United States, just as separate and dis. 
tinct as two things can be; for, as a citizen of 
the State he owes allegiance and duty to the 
State and its laws, and as a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States he owes allegiance and duty tothe 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Now, this fourteenth amendment says: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shail abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” ` 

It does not say “citizens of a State.” It 
does not say that no State shall make any law 
to abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the State owing allegiance and duty to 
the State, but relates only to those who owe 
allegiance and duty to the United States as 
citizens of the United States. This amend- 
ment therefore is confined to the citizens of 
the United States guasi citizens of the United 
States, and not as citizens of States, Ifit had 
been intended to embrace citizens of States 
it ought to have added “and of any State ;”’ 
so that it would have read, ‘No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 


i the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 


United States and of any State.” But it does 


not. It stops at ‘“‘ United States,” Tt ap- 
plies to the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. Now, when a 
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State makes or enforces a law, itis done as a 
State, and acts upon the citizens of the State; 
not upon citizens of the United States as such. 
If a man commits treason against a State he 
ig to be punished by State authority. The 
United States cannot puvish him for treason 
committed against the State. If he commits 
treason against the United ‘States by levying 
war he cannot be punished by State authority, 
simply because what he does against the United 
States he does asa citizen of the United States, 
and what he does against the authority of the 
State he does as a citizen of the State. There- 
fore this amendment does not go far enough ; 
-if it intended to include the citizens of a State 
it ought to have gone further and said that it 
applied to a citizen of the State as a citizen of 
the State, and'not as a citizen of the United 
States. 

Here are individuals living within the limits 
of a State and there is some alleged infraction 
of State law. They do this as citizens ofthe 
State, and they are punishable by the laws of 
the State; but they do not da it as citizens of 
the United States, nor do they do it against a 
citizen of the United States, but as citizens of 
the same State. Now, this bill attempts to 
give jurisdiction to the Federal courts for acts 
committed by one citizen of a State against 
another citizen of thesame State. That cannot 
be done according to the Constitution. One 


citizen of a State cannot sue another citizen | 


of the same State in a court of the United 
States; they must be citizens of different 
States. This amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts contravenes the provision of 
the Constitution in this respect, which de- 
clares that— 

“The judicial power [of the United States] shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be. made, under their 
authority; to all cases affecting embassadors, other 
publie ministers and consuls; to all cases of admir- 
alty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the"United States shall be a party; to contro- 
versies between two or more States; between a State 
and citizens of another State; between citizens of 
different States,” &e, 

It was designed by the wise and patriotic 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States, who knew the jealousy of State sover- 
eignty and power and the dread of concéding 
too great powers to the Federal Government, 
and the necessity of restricting it within definite 
and marked limits, while it protected it in its 
specific and legitimate rights, from encroach- 
ments and invasion by the States, that for any 
exercise of power by either government, not ex- 
pressly delegated by the States to the other, nor 
expressly denied to the States, the latter class 
being necessary to the existence and enjoy- 
ment of the delegated powers, the common 
arbiter should be the Supreme Court, which 
should have the jurisdiction over all cases that 
could legitimately arise under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. This was de- 
signed as a peacefuland harmonious mode of 
adjusting such differences, and the only one that 
could prevent collisions, insurrections, and 
physical resistance. The two systems could not 
revolve in their respective spheres in any other 
way. The remedy inall such cases was through 
the courts, and if the laws of Congress were 
not sufficient to bring the cases before those 
tribunals, it had the power to provide such legis- 
lation as would alone effect that object. 


The State of Maryland imposed a tax upon | 


the property of the United States Bank. ‘The 
Supreme Court decided that the statute was 
unconstitutional, because it was a tax on a 
fiscal agent of the General Government, and 
it might be so increased as to tax it out of ex- 
istence. The same State also taxed imported 
goods in the box or bale; the Supreme Court 
decided that the tax could not be Ievied till 
the bale or box was broken. These are 
instances of the gentle and wise operation 


| of England are absolute and relative. 


of the workings of the tivo systems of govern- 
ment, submitted to by the State. They have 
also decided an act of Congřess to be uncon- 
stitational, and the Governtient has acqui- 
esced. Strife, force, collision would ensue if a 
course had been devised such as is now at- 
tempted under this amendment. The consti- 
tutional amendments have elevated the negro 
to citizenship, but they do not give to him any 


other right than the white @itizen enjoyed | 


when the former was raised to the common 
platform of citizenship. He hasno other privi- 
leges or immunities, nor any other legal means 
to redress alleged wrongs than the white man, 


either as a citizen of a State or of the Uni- | 
ted States. The provision in the fourteenth | 
amendment of the Constitution does not refer | 


particularly to the negro, but to all, in these 
words: 


“No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law.” 


There is no race or color alluded to in this | 


section upon which the Senator’s [Mr. Scm- 
NER] bill is founded. The original Constitu- 
tion declares that— 


“No State shall pass any expost facto law, or law | 


impairing the obligation of contracts, nor make any- 


thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment || 


of debts,” &e. 


These denials of authority to a State are in 
the same terms, and yet no power was ever 
claimed by Congress to carry legislation into 
the States to execute them; they are to be 
enforced by the courts in the manner and as 


power, before or after a State shall legislate, to 
extend its legislation to its: domestic institu- 
tions, as this amendment essays to do, you des- 
troy the checks, the restraints, the balances of 
the Constitution; you throw the Federal Gov- 


ernment out ofits sphere of action; you force it | 


into the constitutional circle and powers of the 
States, derange the whole order and system 
of Government, and bring to the test of force 
what the spirit and letter of our institutions 


have ordained to be settled by peaceful adju- | 


dication. You strike a fatal blow at the local 
organizations and legislation of the States, 
and make the ipse dixit of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, accompanied with fines, imprison- | 


ments, and punishments, the supreme law, 
instead of the established practice of the Gov- 
ernment and the peaceful and effectual reme- 
dies of the courts. 

I heard it argued to-day by the Senator 


| from Indiana, [Mr. Morron,] that under the 


word ‘‘protection’’ ‘the equal protection of 
the laws,” this power may be exercised. 
What is ‘‘the equal protection of the laws?” 
“To protect’? means to preserve, to defend. 
It must relate to something that already exists. 
If there is a right, protection only applies 
to ít. Itdoes not create or enlarge a right, 
but it is only a matter of defense and a shield 
to any one whose existing rights may be in- 
vaded. Tt cannot enlarge a right; it cannot 
create a right, privilege, or immunity; it is 
only to defend and protect the immunities 
and privileges which have an existence. 
have also heard it said by the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. SHerman,] that the citizens 
of the United States were entitled to all the 
privileges of citizens “ to which individuals are 
entitled under the common law of England.” 
The rights of persons under the ERN law 
bso- 
lute rights are such as appertain and belong to 
private men considered merely as individuals or 
single persons; relative rights are those which 
are incident to them as members of society, 
and connected to each other by various ties 
and relations. The absolute rights of each 
individual are defined to be “the right of | 


{ 


personal security, the right of personal lib- 
erty, the right of private property.” Chancellor 
Kent has added a fourth right, “to profess 
aréligion and worship God’? The right of 
personal security consists in a person's legal 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his 
limbs, his body, his health, and his reputa- 
tion. Personal liberty consists in the power 
of locomotion, of changing one’s situation, of 
moving one’s person to whatsoever place one’s 
own disposition may direct, without impedi- 
ment or restraint, unless by due course of law. 
The right of property consists in the free use, 
enjoyment, and disposal of all his acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only 
by the laws of the land. 

These are common-law rights, and they 
may be all enjoyed; but there is no mention 
nor hint of the right to enter into yourschools 
or your charches, benevolent institutions, &c., 
no allusion to any such rights as these; and I 
defy the production of asingle authority that the 
common-law rights extend to any such. These 
are regulated by law, and allthe rights which can 
be obtained are those which are to be obtained 
under it. Therefore, these common-law rights 
mentioned by the Senator from Ohio are not 
relevant to a case of this kind, and especially 
not where we have two sovereignties, two gov- 
ernments, limited and defined as the General 
Government is, leaving unlimited and unde- 
fined all the powers of the State governments 
not. expressly carved out of their original sov- 
ereignty and powers, and imparted to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this 


g 3 I i! whole measure is palpably unconstitutional 
in the cases already cited. If Congress has | PAE a : 


and calculated, if successful, to destroy the 

Government, and to raise on its ruins a great 

despotic Power which will absorb the liber- 

ties of the Republic. It was said by the dis- 

tinguished scholar and historian, Macaulay, 

that ‘one of the severest trials which the head 
and heart of man can be put to is great and- 
rapid elevation.” This is equally true of 

political parties, and the high eminence to 

which the accidents and fortunes of war have 

pushed the Republican party have so infatu- 

ated it that oife but an essential and radi- 

cal change in the character and systems of our 
Government, and the destruction of tke land- 

marks of the Constitution, is to be expected 

from its sudden and temporary success. 
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SPEECH OF HON. ELI PERRY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Iy tue House or REPRESENTATIVEŠ, 
February 13, 1872, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1534) to provide for a building 
for the use of the post office, custom-house, Uni- 
ted States circuit and district courts, and internal 
revenue offices at Albany, New York. 


Mr. PERRY, of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


; the bill which I have introduced in the House 


provides for a public building for the use of 
a post office, custom-house, pension office, 
internal revenue offices, and United States cir- 
cuit and district courts, at the city of Albany, 
New York. 

I would ask, Mr. Speaker, the indulgence 
of the House to explain some of the many 
reasons why the city of Albany is justly and 
fairly entitled to a Government building. Con- 
sidering the population of Albany, its business 
transactions, and its extensive growth, as well 
as the benefits derived by the Government, it is 
in every way worthy of the passage of this bill. 

Ibany is increasing very rapidly in many 
respects. The population of the city and 
county of Albany, taken at the last census, in 
1870, was 183,108, and the increase for the 
last year has added to that number; and I 
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think I can with safety say that our popula- 
tion now would exceed 185,000. The popula- 
tion of my district at the last census was 
166,447. It has also the advantage of another 
important feature, that of being the capital of 
the State, rendered permanent by the massive 
building now being erected there. 
formed by prominent architects that the cap- 
itol at Albany covers more ground than the 
present Capitol building does here at Wash- 
ington. 

Į would ask the attention of the honorable 
members of the House to some other import- 
ant matters that I would mention here in con- 
nection with what I have already said. It 
is well known and understood, no doubt, by 
every member of this honorable body, that 
Albany. is very near the head of navigation 
of the Hudson river, and the terminus of the 
great Erie canal, and also. of several enter- 
prising railroads. Its commerce has been for 
a long time immense, and must necessarily 
increase. 

As regards the lumber market at Albany, 
I can safely challenge any other lumber 
market either for convenience, quality, or 
quantity. The lumber district commences at 
North Ferry street, about one mile from the 
heart of the city, and running parallel with 
the Troy road for one mile. ‘The lumber- 
yards occupy the entire space of one hundred 
and teu acres between the Hudson river and 
the Erie canal. The sales of lumber at the 
yards for the year 1870, were in money value 
$9,774,008 ; and for the year 1871 they ex- 
ceeded eleven million dollars, 

The other products of the country which find 
their regular market at Albany are immense ; 
such as barley, wheat, oats, malt, flour, and 
pork, for which a large amount of duties are 
collected at that port. 

I will now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to give 
_ some facts and figures of some of our Govern- 
ment officials at Albany. 

I will commence with the custom:house, 
showing the amount of business at the port of 
Albany. For one quarter, commencing Octo- 
ber 1 and ending December 31, 1871, the value 
of goods imported was $317,766; amount of 
duty collected in gold, $76,910 05; making in 
value of goods imported for tae year, $1,271,064; 
the duties in gold for the year, $307,640 20, 
In addition there are five hundred vessels 
enrolled here, for which we have to issue 
licenses yearly, which is of itself sufficient to 
constitute adepartment. ‘The present accom- 
modations .of the custom-house are but one 
small room twenty-eight by eleven feet, for 
which we have to pay a rent of $400 per 
annum. This room is. not sufficient for the 
accommodation of the business of the office, 
as everything has to be huddled together, and 
it is with much difficulty that we can lay our 
hands on records and papers that accumu- 
late, and many are valuable to the Govern- 
ment, and in case of fire the loss-would be a 
serious one. 

The following statement will show the re- 
ceipts from internal revenue in the fourteenth 
district of New York, from June 30, 1863, to 
June 80, 1871: 


June 39, 1863. 


$564,674 22 
June 30, 1864. 


(783,639 59 


"406,228 34 
1,091,693 94 


Votal.ccccsssesesssereersccsseecsen cessteeessessereoe G5, 812,128 44 


Mr. Speaker, I will now proceed to a state- 
ment of the business transactions of the United 
States pension agent. This office is one of 
the most important in the country. During 
the year ending the Ist July last the pension 


Iam in-. 
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agent paid out $1,750,000. He has enrolled 
eleven thousand pensioners to pay quarterly, 
makinga total of forty-four thousand payments 
of pensioners a year. The accommodations 
in which this office is held are*entirely inad- 
equate, and not equal in many respects for the 
purpose. During the quarterly payments the 
place is thronged with pensioners, and often- 
times the agent has to use great precaution in 
admitting only a certain number at a time, 


fearing that some accident may occur owing 


to the weakness of the building where so many 
people congregate for the purpose mentioned. 
In this instance the same difficulty arises as 
with the custom-house as regards the many 
valuable papers and records that must of 
necessity accumulate where so large a busi- 
ness is transacted, and in case of fire a great 
loss in all probability would be the result. 

For the United States courts, Mr. Speaker, 
in this respect there are in fact no conven- 
iences. Three terms are held yearly, and 
usually at times when the local courts are in 
session. Many times the United States court 
has had to be held in the fourth story of the city 


hall, and that entirely inadequate for such 4 | 


purpose, and much to the disgust of the judges, 
who have threatened more than once to have 
the terms changed to other cities. Should 
Albany be ignored in this respect, the loss 
would be no trifling one. Hach term of the 
courts brings to the city several hundred stran- 
gers, witnesses and others, who spend a con- 
siderable amount of money there. The com- 
missioners pay over one thousand dollars a 
year rent, and no value received at that. 

It is conceded by all that there should be 
a suitable building in which the postal busi- 
ness of the United States may be properly 
and economically transacted in Albany. This 
is one of the most important distributing 
offices in the country, and probably has the 
poorest provision made for it of any. The 
post office is kept in a portion of a massive 
building, constructed of granite, the size of 
which is about seventy-five by one hundred 
and fifty feet, of which a portion, of only forty- 
five by sixty feet, is rented to the Government 
for its use as a post office at a yearly rent of 
$2,300. This is situated on the lower floor, a 


| little above high-water mark, mostly in the 


center of the building. Into this space are 
crowded thirty-four clerks, twenty-four letter- 
carriers, and two local agents, in apartments 
consisting of money-order office, registry room, 
mailing room, deputy postmaster’s room, and 
general delivery room, and an apartment fifteen 
by sixteen feet for the twenty-four cashiers. 
There is no room for the postmaster, nor pri- 
vate room of any kind for the use of special 
agents of the Department, no store-room, no 
cellar room. In addition to the number of per- 
sons engaged in the office, there are sixty 
postal clerks and route agents who report here, 
some of whom are almost constantly arriving. 
and departing, and for whom no provision of 
any kindis made other than what | have stated. 
The apartments allotted to this office, occupy- 
ing so small a space of so large a building, are 
necessarily poorly lighted and worse ventilated, 
gas requiring in some portions of it to be kept 
constantly burning—a very expensive neces: 
sity, the amount paid the gas company being 
$2,400 in one year. The basement of the 
building is in a wretched condition, being 
flooded with water frequently. during each year, 
owing to a total want of drainage, and other 
evils too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Speaker, I have carefully examined the 
report of the Postmaster General. Table six 
in that report, which contains a statement of 
the “receipts and disbursements at depository 
post offices on account of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871,’’ shows that Albany. stands 
third on the list of depository offices in the 
amount ofits receipts and disbursements. By 


reference to that table it will be seen that 
the ‘‘ proceeds’? of the office at Albany for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1871, were 
$74,192 11. The collections were $1,219 88, 
making an aggregate. accumulation for the 
year of $151,465 94, to which add the amount 
subject to draft, and you have a total of 
$155,511 48. But. two other depository post 
officesin the United States exceed this amount 
in their receipts and disbursements; those of 
Chicago and Cincinnati. Of these Chicago 
obtained, with unanimity on the part of Con- 
gress, $4,000,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing public buildings for the uge of the Govern- 
ment, Cincinnati bas been provided with a 
commodious and elegant structure in which 
the business of the Federal Government is 
transacted. Cleveland, which disburseg nearly 
fifty thousand dollars less money than Albany 
through her post office yearly, has a beautiful 
building, in which the business of the United 
States is transacted with convemence and 
safety to the property. of the Government; 
while the post office at the city, of Albany, with 
all its benefits derived in favor of the interests 
to the Government, has not a granite stone or 
a brick to its name, nor ever had; neither is 
there any place that can be had that would 
better the condition here represented. And 
it seems to me that the actual necessity and 
the growth of the city, as well as its large busi- 
ness capacity, must place Albany at the head 
of the list for a Government building. 

Mr. Speaker, I would most. respectfully ask 
the indulgence of the House while I make 
some remarks touching the growth of Albany. 
The manufacturing establishments of different 
kinds are becomingnumerous. Thousands of 
mechanics and laboring men are employed in 
the manufacture of railroad iron, car-wheels, 
hollow ware, machinery, iron safes, carriages, 
cabinet-ware, morocco, paper, shoes, and 
agricultural implements of various kinds, so 
extensively known to the agricultural com- 
munity in all directions of our country. All 
the above manufactures are ona large scale, 
and many others I might mention of trades in 
a smaller way. 

Albany has a very extensive produce mar- 
ket. Millions of bushels of grain enter that 
port by railroad and canal, and find a market 
in all directions on our eastern shores, which 
is a vast business of itself, transacted by the 
Board of Trade, consisting of a class of mer- 
chants that deal exclusively in the articles of 
flour and grain, besides many, other merchants 
who are importers of goods. A. large busi- 
ness is done by that class of merchants in that 
direction. 

Our city is and has been for some time 
extending its boundary. ‘The lower part of 
the city below Pearl street to the Hudson 
river is mostly being used for business pur- 
poses. The buildings that were once occupied 
for dwellings are fast becoming removed or 
remodeled into large and elegant stores. Even 
some of our churches have disappeared from 
their old landmarks and gone up higher with 
the multitude, and mingled their spires with 
| the elegant mansions that adorn that portion 
| of the city that is set on a hill and that eaunot 
be hid. r 

Mr. Speaker, we claim to be a progressive 
people in many respects. We. have erected 
within the last two years a new city building, 
at a cost of $275,000, ihe business of the city 
| becoming £0 extensive that the old city hall 
| was not half suflicient-to contain the offices 
pertaining to the wants of our city government. 
‘And that is not all. The common council 
| have determined, and the people have aequi- 
| esced in it, to lay out a splendid park in the 
western part of our city, containing two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land well adapted for 
that purpose, with all the requisites to beau- 
tify it, of rolling ground, ravines, and a living 
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stream of water. Already much work has 
been done, and a grand park will be the re- 
sult, every way worthy of our enterprising 
citizens. 
Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Albany are a 
philanthropic people. We have two large hos- 
pitals, where the unfortunate are cared for; 
_ wherethe sick, the lame,the blind, are admitted 
free of charge; where medical aid and sus- 
tenance are administered; a medical faculty 
in attendance to relieve their wants in that 
hour when the good Samaritan is needed to 
bind up their wounds and heal their diseases, 
with allthe care and attention that any member 
here would administer to one of his own beloved 
family, and this done gratuitously, sustained 
mostly by donations and bequests left by those 
of goodness of heart at their departure, in 
remembrance of the poor and afflicted in time 
of need. - 
We have, Mr. Speaker, two large and com- 
modious orphan asylums, where hundreds of 
orphans find protection and a home. The 
children are received in charge from the age 
of six months, and there remain under the 
fostering care of capable teachers adapted to 
the education of the youth, and when they 
arrive at a proper age for usefulness, the 
board of managers under the law sanction 
their dismissal to places of business or trade, 
as the case may require. 
We have a medical college under the juris- 
diction of the medical faculty of Albany. 
Over one hundred students receive their first 
diploma in medical study in this institution. 
Also a law school where are taught the first 
rudiments of law by prominent lawyers of the 
city. ` 
There is one more important subject, Mr. 
Speaker, that 1 would mention before I close, 
and that is the deep interest we should all take 
in the education of the children, in all places, 
irrespective of color or national birth. I will 
be very brief in stating some facts respecting 
our academies and public schools. We have 
in our city a State normal school which has 
done much to elevate the standard of educa- 
tion in our common-school system. We have 
a male academy, largely attended, under the 
management of a board of trustees selected 
from our most prominent citizens, where the 
modern languages, and natural science, mathe- 
matics, penmanship, and military tactics are 
taught. Also a female academy, largely at- 
tended, and most admirably managed. The 
young ladies who attend this academy are 
mostly those residing in and belonging to the 
families of citizens. Here their education is 
finished, and they are prepared, many of them, 
to be suitable teachers in our district schools. 
We have also a free academy, and from the 
last report, in April last, there were one hun- 
dred and fifty-six students passed an examina- 
tion and were promoted to classified studies, 
These pupils are selected from the publie 
schools by a select committee, and those who 
rank the highest in the different studies in 
the schools are promoted to all the benefits 
derived, to enter the free academy. We have 
also twenty-two district schools in our city 
under the management of a board of public 
instruction. The daily average attendance is 
7,699 scholars. The expenditures in detail, 
for the support of those schools during the 
last year, including the free academy, were 
$125,309 44. The estimated value of the 
school lots is $100,000. The estimated value of 
buildings is $362,000, making a total amount 
of $462,000 appropriated for school purposes. 

And herc I may add that those children who 
attend the public schools are under religious 
instruction in Sunday schools. We have in 
the city forty-nine churches and sixteen mis- 
sion chapels of different. denominations well 
attended, and a Sabbath school attached to 

each church and migsion chapel; and from a 


careful investigation by the superintendents of 
the different schools, there are eight thousand 
children who regularly attend the different 
schools on the Sabbath. 

I will not prblong my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
any further, believing that the many reasons 
I have endeavored to give show that Albany is 
a growing, thriving business city, and is in 
every way entitled to a public building. _ 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, petitions 
by hundreds from the merchants, mechanics, 
and laboring men; I hold in my hand a peti 
tion of the common council of our city; also 
a petition authorized by a public meeting of 
the Board of Trade; I hold in my hand a peti- 
tion of alithe presidents and cashiers of every 
bank in the city of Albany, which control a 
bank capital of $4,500,000; I hold in my hand 
the petition of the present comptroller of the 
State of New York, and the secretary of State, 
the State treasurer, State engineer, and the 
State senator from Albany district; also every 
Government official in our city. Mr. Speaker, 
is not the language of Scripture explicit and 
sufficient to’ demonstrate that point? ‘One 
thing thou lackest;’’? and that is.a United 
States Government building, so urgently rec- 
ommended and needed here. And lastly, 
Albany has paid so much money into the 
United States Treasury that she is justly and 
fairly entitled to the appropriation asked for 
in the bill before the House for a public build- 
ing in the city of Albany. 
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SPEECH OF HON. G. W. MORGAN, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix tHE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 1191) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 
1873, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I am glad that the bill be- 
fore this committee is under the charge of the 
able and eloquent gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. Hare.] I am gratified that it has 
received the best defense which could have 
been made under the circumstances. And 
before I proceed, I cannot but express the 
gratification I feel at seeing in their seats 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Dawrs,] the recognized leader of the 


forces of President Grant upon this floor, and 


my honorable colleague, the chairman of the ! 


Committee on Appropriations, [Mr. Gar- 
FIELD.] I have certain charges to make, and 
to sustain by proof, which I will be happy to 
hear either of those gentlemen explain, and 
if they can successfully do so, I will, as every 
other good citizen should do, feel gratified. 

The bill under discussion asks for a naval 
appropriation of $18,000,000 for one year. To 
show how modest is this demand the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hare] institutes a com- 
parison between the naval expenditures since 
the civil war and during the six or seven years 
preceding that calamity. He gives the fol- 
lowing statement as prepared in 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


“Thavetaken from the books of the Navy Depart- 
ment a statement of the expenditures for the Navy 
from the year 1855 to 1861. Let us see what they say. 
Here is the table: 


$14,518,833 16 
++ 15,974,204 31 
14,480,481 30 


That statement was made out the other day. 


Let us compare it with the statement made in 
the last report of Secretary Boutwell: 

Naval 
expenditures, 
$14,074,834 
12,651,694 

053,264 
. 14,690,927 
« 14,514,649 
12,387,156 


Total iers aiei eaen ENa $80,072,524 


The discrepancy between the statements 
of the Navy and Treasury Departments is as 
follows : 

Discrepancy. 


Total discrepancy..........- AITE 10,705,307 


I have thus compared these official state- 
ments of the naval expenditures during a 
period of only six years, and find that they 
disagree by nearly eleven milions; that the 
Navy Department makes those expenditures 
$10,700,000 greater than they are made ìn the 
financial report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1871. Which of these statements is 
the true one, I do not know, and hence the 
figures of my friend [Mr. HALE] amount to 
nothing, for thestatement of the Navy Depart- 
ment is roundly contradicted by the statement 
from the Treasury. f 

The civil war commenced in April, 1861 ; 
the fiscal year ended on the 30th of June. 
To show how wild and unreliable this state- 
ment from the Navy Department is, it is only 
necessary to glance at the naval expendi- 
tures as stated by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] for the year 1861. He gives the 


„naval expenditures for that year at $14,856, 


861; while the Treasury report gives them at 
$42,640,353; showing a discrepancy between 
the two statements amounting to nearly twenty- 
eight millions. $ 

Ís it necessary to say another word to show 
the utter confusion which exists in these 
Departments, and their unreliability upon all 
questions coming within their respective 
spheres? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman allow me to call his attention to 
another matter? If he will pursue that line 
of investigation he will find that the statement 
of the public debt and of the expenditures 
of the Government in any given year, given 
by the Register of the Treasury, always differs 
from the statement given by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. My friend will hear enough 
of that before I get through. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. The simple 
explanation of that is that the one officer 
makes up his statement at one stage and the 
other at another, and there is no discrepancy. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am happy to hear the 
statement of my friend, but I will show him, I 
will prove to this committee, I will demon- 
strate to the country that the explanation he 
has given is not correct. I charge that there 
is chaos in your Treasury Department, chaos 
in your Navy Department, chaos in every 
branch of every Department of this mal- 
administered Government, and I will make 
my charges good by proof. 

One word upon this question of extrava- 
gance. A comparison has been instituted 
between the naval expenditures during the 
years of peace immediately preceding the war 
with the years of peace following the war. 
What is the result? On page 367 of the 
financial report for 1871, it will be found 
that the total naval expenditures from 1855 
till 1860, a period. of six years, amounted to 
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a little over eighty millions; while the naval 
expenditures during the six fiscal years of 
peace following the war amounted to more 
than one hundred and sixty-one millions, or 
more than double the cost of supporting the 
Navy during the six years of peace preceding 
the war. I thank my friend for calling my 
attention in this direction. : 

The expenditure of $80,000,000 during six 
years of peace. was too much; but such bein 
the fact, how great has been the wrong o 
spending more than double that amount during 
the six years of peace just passed! I come 
not to justify, or. palliate, or excuse extrava- 
gance in any administration of the Govern- 
ment, but to denounce and expose it wherever 
it exists. I have not risen tò speak in the 
name of party, but in the great name of the 
people, and in their name I demand reform. 

It was only the other day that the Indian 
bill, appropriating about seven millions of 
money, was reported from my colleague's 
(Mr. GarrieLp’s] committee, and passed the 
House. Debate was limited to five minutes— 
which doubtless was enough, as seven millions 
has become a trifle—but the fact is, that during 
forty-four years of our history the annual In- 
dian expenditures amounted to less than one 
million for forty-four years; to less than two 
millions for fifty-seven years; and for sixty- 
five years to less than three million dollars. 
The Indians have decreased in number. As 
tribe after tribe has vanished from the earth, 
just in that ratio have the appropriations for 
the Indians been increased. And yet myhon- 
orable friend, [Mr. GaRFIELD,] whose voice is 
so often heard upon the question of reform, 
and other eloquent reformers upon the other 
side of the House, came up in solid phalanx and 

` voted $7,000,000 for Indian appropriations. 
` Mr. Chairman, this bill asks for the enorm- 
ous appropriation of $18,000,000 for the sup- 
port of the Navy during a single year. The 
gentleman in charge of the bill has instituted 
comparisons. I will follow his example. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for 1871, pages 366 and, 367, states that the 
entire annual expenditures for the civil list, 
foreign intercourse, miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, military and naval service, for the In- 
dians and pensions, all included, amounted to 
less than eighteen millions during a period of 
forty years of our history as a Government. 

Some one may say, ‘‘ But you forget the 
growth of the country.’’ I forget nothing of 
the kind. And I here denounce the appro- 
priation proposed in this bill as wicked and 
extravagant, the act of a spendthrift Govern- 
ment, and I warn gentlemen to remember that 
the fate of all spendthrifts, whether individuals 
or Governments, is bankruptcy. 

The total naval expenditures during the war 
of 1812 were as follows: 


Eor 1812... .ssescccsssesereseneees saeraesaresssessee $1,965,566 
For 1813.. . 3,959,365 
For 1814... secesesesseeseseseneesenaasneesascensee sarees 6,446,600 


Lotalasccccercercresrecreees teseeeeenre seassees baisses $12,371,531 


Yet to-day we are asked to make an appro- 
priation of $18,000,000, one third more than 
the entire cost of the Navy during three years 
of war, to support the Navy during one year 
of peace. How does it happen that this great 
sum is asked for? The ingenious gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hare] said that a change 
of grades had taken place in the Navy. Ah, 
indeed, such a change did take place. How 
came the change?) Who made the change? 
Who are accountable. to the country for that 
most mistaken change ? z 

Prior to 1862 the highest grade in the 
American Navy was that of flag officer. There 
was only one flag officer, and his salary was 
$4,500. In 1862, when the attention of the 
country was called away from Congress and 
was directed toward the battle-field, then it 


was that this grave inroad was made upon our 
institutions, and monarchical titles were cre- 
ated. In 1862, for the first time in the history 
of our Government, the titles of commodore 
and rear admiral were instituted. And while 
under the old system the flag officer himself 
received only $4,500, we find the increase of 
salary commencing with the increase of title; 
and when the office of rear admiral was 
created the salary of that officer was fixed at 
$6,000, 

The pretended ‘‘reformers’’ did not stop 
here; for, mark you, Mr. Chairman, all of 
these changes were intraduced into our sys- 
tem by the men who would have the country 
understand that they are, par excellence, the 
watchful guardians of the Treasury and the 
champions of reform. In 1864 the title of 
Vice Admiral was instituted, and the salary 
was fixed at $7,000. In 1866 another step 
toward monarchy was taken, and the grade 
of Admiral was created with a salary of 
$10,000. Thus, from $4,500, the highest 
naval salary in 1861, we had advanced in 
1866 to'a salary of $10,000. 

Nor did this species of ‘‘reform ’’ stop here. 
I desire to call the attention of my honorable 
friend, [Mr. Dawes, ] the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways Means, and who in the last 
Congress was chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, to certain facts. While he 
was chairman of that committee a section was 
injected into the naval appropriation bill in- 
creasing the salaries of naval officers; and the 
salary of the Admiral, which by the act of 1866 
had been placed at $10,000, was by the act 
of July, 1870, placed at $18,000. The salary 


‘of the Vice Admiral was fixed at $9,000; that 


of the rear admiral at $7,000; that of a com- 
modore at $5,000; thatof a captain at $4,500. 
That is to say, in 1866 the officer holding the 
fifth grade in the American Navy was allowed 
as high a salary as the officer holding the high- 
est grade received in 1861, i 

But we are told by the Secretary of the Navy 
in his report—and my friend from Maine has 
intimated the same thing—that these titles 
werenecessary, Why? Because, says the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his report, our squadrons 
on foreign stations meet fleets of Great Britain, 
France, and other nations, under the command 
of officers holding the title of admiral; and 
our officers would suffer in consideration did 
they not bear equal rank. Why, sir, if an 
American President were to travel in Europe 
he would come in contact with those called 
emperors and kings; and if you send a min- 
ister to London, or Paris, or Vienna, or Ber- 
lin, or St. Petersburg, he will meet there as 
his colleagues in the diplomatic service per- 
sons holding the titles of duke, and marquis, 
and count; and if the argument is good as to 
the title of admiral because the monarchies of 
Europe have admirals, it is also good as to 
the diplomatic service, and our ministers to 
foreign Governments would at that rate be 
given titles of nobility. Then let this odious 
policy be abandoned, and if not abolished by 
Congress the question will be carried to the 
great tribunal of the people. : 

Mr. Chairman, itis very instructive to glance 
at the growth of this noxious system ingrafted 
on our Government. In 1862 the total num- 
ber of admirals, that is, admirals on the 
active and the retired lists, was thirteen. In 
1871 we find the number increased to forty. 
So, between 1862 and 1871, the increase was 
more than threefold, and they still are going 
on increasing. During the last Congress a 
bill was passed giving all naval officers who 
had received the thanks of Congress promo- 
tion in rank, and two rear admirals received 
promotion in that manner. 

In 1862, the total number ‘of commodores 
was thirty-five. In -1871 the whole number 
of commodores.was-seventy-two. Between 


| 1862 and 1871 the number had more than 
doubled. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee 
to another abuse in the Navy. Inthe Army 
of the United States an officer is retired ona 
fixed pay, and no matter how long he may 
remain upon the retired list, his pay is not 
increased. If he be retired as a general. he 
receives the retired pay of a general, and if he 
is retired as a captain he receives the retired 
pay of a captain. In the Army there is no 
promotion for retired officers. As he is retired, 
so he remains until he dies. But such is not 
the case in the Navy. A midshipman in the 
Navy may be retired as a midshipman, and 
may be promoted on the retired list until he 
comes to be an admiral. 

At this moment there are eleven rear ad- 
mirals upon the retired list who were retired 
from the Navy as captains. They were retired 
at salaries of $1,600 a year. 

Six of these retired captains, who were made 
rear admirals while retired, were assigned to 
some duty as rear admirals, on salaries of 
$5,000 each, although retired on salaries of 
$1,600. So that these officers, instead of 
receiving $1,600 each, the pay on which they 
were retired, now receive $5,000 each, and 
the six, instead of receiving $9,600, now 
receive $30,000 a year, 

Seventeen commodores were retired as cap- 
tains, and all of them may be assigned to some 
nominal duty or other at $4,000 a year, instead 
of $1,600. During the last Congress, in reply 
to a resolution of the Senate, the Secretary of 
the Navy stated there were in Washington ten 
admirals and nine commodores on duty, one 
hundred‘and one naval officers in all, employed 
at the sea-port of Washington. There are 
twelve commodores on the retired list, who 
were’ retired as commanders at a salary of 
$1,400 a year. All these may be assigned 
to duty as commodores at a salary of $4,000 
each. Three commodores were retired as 
lieutenants, at a salary of $1,000 a year. Yet 
it is within the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy to assign these retired lieutenants to 
duty with the pay of commodores. 

Now, sir, the disagreeable duty which I-am 
called on to perform places me in a position 
which I do not really occupy, and that is as 
being hostile to the Navy. For the gallant 
men of the Navy I have nothing but words of 
praise andeulogytoutter. A more gallantbody 
of men than they donot belong to any service in 
the world. But I would be false to my duty, 
which I do not propose to do, if I did not 
denounce the abuses in the Navy which come 
to my knowledge by accident or from investi- 
gation. 

I wish now to refer to the question of allow- 
ances of which the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
Hate] has spoken. I understood him to say 
the prohibited allowances were equal to thirty- 
three and a third per cent. of the salaries of 
the naval officers. If he so stated he is mis- 
taken. To such an extent had the abuse of 
arbitrary allowances grown that in 1885 a law 
was passed prohibiting them altogether. Under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, these allowances were 
never authorized by law, but grew up in V10- 
lation of law. In 1835 they were prohibited 
by express statute. But in 1866—and we will 
see now who is responsible—a clause was 
injected into the appropriation bill repealing 
so much of the second section of the act of 
1835 as prohibited arbitrary allowances. What 
then? This was on the 17th day of April, 1866. 
What follows? Why, sir, on the 23d day of 
May we find the Secretary of the Navy issuing 
a general order, No. 75, to the following 
effect.. The Secretary says: 


“ Congress having, in view of the call for increased 
compensation to officers of the Navy, repealed t e 
law which prohibited any allowance to them ‘for 
rent of quarters or to pay rent for furniture, or for 
lights, or fuel, ”? &e. 
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The order goes on: 


“The Department, in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the irregularities, abuses, and arbitrary allow- 
anced which occasioned the prohibition, deems it 
proper to establish a fixed rate of compensation in 
jeu of the extra allowances which were prohibited 
by the law now repealed. Accordingly, from and 
after the Ist day of June, proximo, officers who are 
not provided with quarters on shore stations, will be 
allowed a sum equal to thirty-three and one third 
per cent, of their pay in lieu of all allowances, 
except for mileage or traveling expenses under 
orders,” 

Now, I charge that the Naval Committee and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress were in collusion with the 
Secretary of the Navy; and that the repeal of 
the second section of the act of 1835 was part 
of a scheme to deceive Congress, and rob the 
Treasury, as it did, out of nearly four millions 
of money. . 

Congress enacted the farce of repealing a 
statute which prohibited a gross abuse, and on 
the pretense that the abuse was thereby legally 
revived, the Secretary of the Navy, in collusion 
with two committees of the House, assumed 
to increase and did increase the salaries of the 
naval officers one third, in violation of the law 
and the Constitution. F 

On the 17th of January, 1870, a resolution 
was introduced into the House which called 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. an answer, 
accompanied by a letter from Comptroller 
Brodhead, to which I shall call the attention 
of the House. Comptroller Brodhead says: 


“The order of the Secretary is the only authority 
for payments beyond the respective salaries allowed 
y law. 


The Comptroller goes on and gives the’ 


amount that through this process was illegàlly 
taken, and shows that during the period of 
three years and seven months $3,763,981 
were thus drawn from the Treasury. Now, 
sir, this enormous sum was drawn from the 
Treasury. on the order of a. Cabinet officer, 
without the sanction of an appropriation made 
by law, and in flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

I remarked, sir, that the title of Admiral 
had been created in July, 1866, about two 
months. after the issue of Naval Order No. 
75. The salary of Admiral was fixed by that 
statute at $10,000. Yet we find the Secretary 
of the Treasury treating the law with con- 
tempt, and paying the Admiral $8,000 more 
salary than was fixed by the statute.. The 
order was obeyed ; the. law was disregarded. 

Honorable gentlemen join in denouncing 
order No. 75, and seek to avoid. all responsi- 
bility for the wrongful taking from the Treas- 
ury of nearly four million dollars under that 
order, and its arbitrary distribution among the 
naval officers, by saying that it was issued 
under the administration of Andrew Johnson. 
So it was. Butit has been since approved by 
the administration of Ulysses Grant. After 
that order had been unearthed and denounced 
on this side of the House, Mr. Secretary. Robe- 
son, then and now in the Cabinet of President 
Grant, on the 14th of May, 1870, (see Con- 
gressional Globe, vol. 4, p. 8550, second ses- 
sion Forty- First Congress, ) in referring to order 
No. 75, issued by. Secretary Welles, wrote as 
follows to Hon. Eveeys HALE: 

“I beg leave to say thatin my opinion the action 
of Mr. Welles in making these allowances did not 
transcend his authority, and that they were and 
remain lawful.’ i ; 

And President Grant’s administration con- 
tinued to make the illegal additional payment 
of one third until prohibited by law from 
doing so. i 

I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to another fuct: at the very timo the naval 
officers were receiving thirty-three and one 
third per cent. salary over and above.what was 
authorized by law, while the Admiral was re- 
ceiving $13,009, and a Vice Admiral $9,000, at 


that very time the Naval Register gave the sal- 
ary of the Admiral at $10,000, and the salary 
of the Vice Admiral at $7,000, and all the 
officers of the Navy were entered on the Navy 
Register at thirty-three and one third per cent. 
less than they were actually receiving. I charge 
that here was a deliberate purpose to deceive 
Congress, and Congress. was deceived. Here, 
I say—and I do not care whom it pleases or 
whom it displeases—here was fraud practiced 
upon Congress. That fraud was perpetrated 
and continued during the first year of the ad- 
ministration of President Grant, and was not 
abandoned until it was exposed and denounced 
on the floor of the House by myself after it 
had come to-‘my knowledge by the merest acci- 
dent. f 

I wish to call the attention of the.commit- 
tee to another singular feature in this bill: it 
appropriates $2,550,000 to pay eighty-five hun- 
dred petty officers and men, and $3,950,000 
to pay seventeen hundred officers ! 


THE TREASURY IN HOPELESS CONFUSION. 


Mr. Chairman, it is admitted by all well- 
informed persons that the people of the United 
States are to-day more heavily taxed than any 
people on earth. Itisa well-known fact that 
our debt, reckoned by the amount of interest 
we pay, is larger than the debt of any other 
nation. And while this is our financial con- 
dition the Treasury is in a state of chaos. As 
I have made this charge, I feel bound to make 
it good by proof. 

My attention was first called to the laxity 
which prevails in the Treasury by the defal- 
cation of Paymaster Hadge, which became 
known during the vacation of Congress, and it’ 
would not be known to-day had not his con- 
science forced him to avow that he was a 
defaulter to the Government in the sum of 
$400,000, while his bond only amounted to 
$40,000. The Secretary of the Treasury did 
not know, the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury did not know.that Hodge was a defaulter 
to the amount of a dollar. Yet his defalca- 
tious had been running on during a period of 
four years, without one settlement. He had 
an account in the Treasury, with a credit and 
a debit side. A common grocer would have 
charged him with all he received, and credited 
him with all. he paid. The paymaster takes 
vouchers foreverycentdisbursed. Theamounts 
paid by him, as shown by the vouchers, are 
entered to his credit, while the amounts drawn | 
by him are charged- to his debit. Yet so loose 
is. the manner of doing business in the Treas- | 
ury, that Hodge became a defaulter in the | 
sum of $400,000 without a human being in 
the Treasury Department being aware of the 
fact. How long would it be before a bank | 
would fail or agreat mercantile house become 
bankrupt with such book-keeping as has. been 
shown to exist in the Treasury? How many | 
more defalcations are there unknown to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands, or it may be to. many mil- 
lions of money? The credit of the discovery | 
of Hodge's defalcation is due to Hodge’s con- 
science. Theshame of the failure to have dis- 
covered the defalcation long before belongs 
to the Treasury. Poor Hodge is in the peni- | 
tentiary ; the Treasury Departmentis prepared 
to receive a vote of thanks from Congress, but 
it is still more certain to receive a vote of 
cono emmation from the people. But to pro- 
ceed. 

General Grant became President on the 4th 
day of March, 1869, and Mr: Boutwell became 
his Secretary of the Treasury. In his annual 
report for that year, under the title of ‘‘ State- 
ment of the indebtedness of the United States 
June 80, 1869,” he places the debt at $2,656, - | 
603,955. This is very simple language, and | 


very easy to understand. That amount in- 
cludes the ascertained debt, bonda, legal-tender | 


notes, Treasury notes, &c. The statement ig 
made in detail,and ought to be correct. But 
the Register of the Treasury, who is its book- 
keeper, states the debt for the same year at 
$2,489,002,480, making a discrepancy between 
the two statements of over one hundred and 
sixty-seven millions. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. The Secretary's 
statement includes the cash in the Treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. My friend says that it 
includes the cash in the Treasury. What 
does he mean by including the cash in the 
Treasury? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I mean that the 
Register of the Treasury keeps an account of 
the outstanding obligations of the Government, 
namely, bonds and all papers issued under the 
seal and signature of the Government. Now, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury makes up 
his statement he says ‘‘cash on hand’’ so 
much, leaving the net obligation of the Gov- 
ernment over and above the amount of cash 
on hand so much. . 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I understand my 
friend’s statement to be that in the statement 
of the public debt the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deducts the cash on hand. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Furthermore, 
there is always an amount of temporary in- 
debtedness which never forms a part of the 
regular bonded debt, 

Mr. MORGAN. Then was the report of 
the Secretary correct? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not my question. 
J ask the honorable gentleman to say whether 
he thinks that the cash on hand is included in 
the Secretary’s statement or in the Register’s | 
statement? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Itisallincluded 
except the obligations of registered ‘‘ outstand- 
ing obligations,’ which never did appear in the 
statement under any Administration, and never 
ought to appear. 

Mr. MORGAN. I trust the committee will 
understand, and the gentleman will allow the 
record to stand that the Secretary of the 
Treasury includes in the statement ef the 
public debt certain sums not included by the 
Register. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. The cash in the 
Treasury does not appear in the Register’s 
statement at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would ask my friend, 
then, which statement of the debt for any year 
would appear the largest, that of the Secretary 
or that of the Register? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
always, 

Mr. MORGAN. The Register’s always! 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Oh nó, not 
always, but generally the largest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, sir, in the year 
1869, the first year that Mr. Boutwell was’ in 
charge of the Treasury, his statement of the 
public debt is $167,000,000 more than the 
Register's statement, and yet he [Mr. Gar- 
FIELD] just now said that the Register’s state- 
ment was greater than the Secretary's state- 
ment. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly, com- 
pare it with any year you please. 

Mr. MORGAN. te is aware, for I know 
how devoted he is to his duties, that it is the 
habit of the Register of the Treasury in each 
annual report to state the amount of the pub- 
he debt for each year from the foundation of 
the Government down to the close of the 
last fiscal year, and for years past. the Secre 
tary of the Treasury has done the game thing. 
Now, then, my friend says there ought to be a 
discrepancy between the statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the statement of 
the Register of the Treasury. In this my 
friend ig certainly mistaken, I have before 


They are both ` 


The Register’s 


1872.] 
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me the financial reports for the past ten years, 
and here is a carefully prepared table giving 
the annual statements of the public debt by 


the Secretaries of the Treasury compared with 
the statements of theRegisters of the Treasury 
for the same years : : 


Annual reports, Public debt. Discrepancy. 
Secretary Chase, Register Chittenden. 
$90,867,828 867. None. 
614,211 371 514,211,371 None. 
1,222,113,559 1,098,793,181 $123,320,378 
Secretary Fessenden. Register Colby. 
$1,740,690, 489 $1,740,690,489, None. 
Secretary McCulloch. 
$2,682,593.026 2,682.593.026 None. 
2,783,425,879 2,783,425,879 None. 
Register Jeffries. 
2,692,199,215 $2,692,199,215 None. 
2,636,320,964 2,636,320,215 None. 
Secretary Boutwell, Register Allison. 
1869, 2,636,603, 95 $2,489,002,480 167,601,475 
ii 2,480,672,427 2,386,358,599 94,313,828 


These reports show that for the years 1861 
and 1862, the first two years of Secretary 
Chase, there are no discrepanciesin the amount’ 
of the debt as stated by the Secretary and 
by he Register; they agree to a cent—to a 
mill. 

In the statement for 1863, Register Chitten- 
den states the debt at $123,000,000 less than 
is stated by the Secretary. Ido not pretend 
to explain this startling contradiction. Here 
are the figures; let him who thinks he can 
explain them try it. During the five succeed- 
ing years the statements of the amount of the 
debt at the close of each financial year agree 
to a farthing—they do not differ by a mill; but 
in the reports for 1869 and 1870 we find large 
discrepancies between the statements of Sec- 
retary Boutwell and Register Allison. For 
1869 the Register’s statement is $167,000,000 
less than the Secretary's, and for 1870 it is 
$94,000,000 less. And thus vanishes into air 
the theory of my colleague [Mr. GarrreLp] 
that the Register’s statement of the debt should 
be larger than the Secretary’s. The fact is 


of fhe largest, as my friend imagines it ought 
to be. - 

I hold in my hand the annual reports of Sec- 
retary Boutwell for 1869 and 1870. In his re- 
port for 1869 (page 29) he states the amount 
of the debt in that year at $2.656.000,000, and 
in his report for 1870 (page 25) he places the 
debt in 1869—the very same year—at $2.588,- 
000.000—a discrepancy between the two re- 
ports for,the same year of more than $68,000,- 
000. So that Secretary Boutwell and Register 
Allison, not only contradict each other as to 
the amount of the debt in 1869 and 1870, but 
in his report for 1870, Secretary Boutwell con- 
tradicts his own report for 1869. From which 
it would seem that the Secretary himself does 
not know what is the true amount of the pub 
lic debt. Indeed, I find that Secretary Bout- 
well’s report for 1871 is disproved by Secre- 
tary Chase as to the amount of the public debt 
for 1861, 1862, and 1863 ; by Secretary Fessen- 
den as to the amount of the debt in 1864; by 
Secretary McCulloch as to the amount of the 
debt for the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868; 


this statement say? “Debt of the’ United’ 


States less the cash in the Treastry.’’ The 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury: for 
1871 gives the amount of the public debt July 
1, 1871, at $2,353,211,3832, making a discrep- 
ancy between the statement.of the Secretary 
and the statement of the Treasurer as to the 
amount of the debt July 1, 1871, of more than 
sixty-one million dollars. Hence we see that 
the Secretary of the Treasury contradicts his 
own statements, the Register of the Treasury 
contradicts the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Treasurer contradicts. them both; for, 
strange to say, the Secretary and Register 
agree to a dime as to the amount of the pub- 
lic debt in their reports for 1871, which result 
is obtained by force, and not by arithmetic. 
And I will be highly gratified if the honorable 
Secretary himself, or any representative of 
the Administration on this floor, will give 
any explanation of this remarkable state of 
facts. ` ale f 

Mr. Chairman, I now propose to’ apply 
another test as to the reliability of the official 
statements of the Treasury Department. 1 
hold in my hand Mr. Boutwell’s financial rer 
port for 1870, and L find that the Secretary 
and Register contradict each other as to the 
amount of the debt in every year, without one 
exception, from 1861 to 1870, both years in- 
cluded. My colleague [Mr. GARFIELD] would 
say, ‘That is all right; the Register’s report 
of the debt should always be greater than the 
amount stated by the Secretary, inasmuch,” 
says my colleague, “as the Secretary deducts 
the cash on hand, and the Register does not.” 
But it so happens that in five years of the ten 
the amount stated by the Secretary is. the 
largest, and in the five other years the amount 
stated, by the Register is the largest, so that 
rule does not work. ‘Chis table, however; will 
make the facts better understood. 

The statement of the public debt made by 
Secretary Boutwell, in his annual report for 
1870, is contradicted by the report of the 
Register of the Treasury for the same year, 
as shown by the following statement: 


they ought to balance, and in seven years out || and by Secretary Boutwell’s own report for 
of the ten, from 1861 till 1870, both included, || 1869; thus showing discrepancies in Secretary Si St ttt 
they do absolutely balance, and strange to || Boutwell’s report for 1871 amounting to more | y @@@qag@egd @ 
say, in the three years where discrepancies || than three hundred and six million dollars; || ¢ = = = =n = = z = = 
do exist, the Register’s statement of the || which more clearly appears from the following h &2&B BRR RRS ra 
amount of the debt is the smallest, instead " table: $0 Ot Oe Se o 
eave tt H $ 
Statement of the public debt made by Secretary Boutwell in his annual report for 1871, disproved by Secretaries ” 
Chase, Fessenden, and Boutwell himself, in their reports for the followiny years. 
Annual reports. Public debt. Discrepancy. 
wa 
` 2 
tary Chase. Secretary Bautwell’s report, 1871. £ 
Soor rte see Ary OE9 680.812 $286,955 ERea ye T E o g moe ed 
514.211.3971 524,176,412 9,965,041 ZEEARSaSE: 8 £43 
1,222,113,559 1,119,772,138 102,341,421 i GEGSHReRUEB wee 
PSASSARR SS aes 
t Fe den, m n be i ia eek m & São 
Seer tor 600 0 a 1,815,784,370 75,093,881 Ne lsesrgssgenu g” 
: P 
tary McCulloch. a 
Secretary Me Culos 2,680,647,869 1,945,147 vg 
2.783,425,879 2,773,236, 173 10,189,706 woes a. aa bs 
2,692,199, 215 2,678,126,103 4,073,11. Dr PEREI o miir 
2,636,320,964 2,611,687,851 24,633,113 ZESSRSSEE z 8 ees 
Secretary Boutwell. i 3S g g Š g Sg BS. cue 
1869 $2,656,603,955 2,588,452, 213 68,151,742 Deeb o g a Dw o Seo 
Oe ee 000,000, aoe aaa SZ2ERAaR8S288 a | 
$306,680,118 $ 
* The statements for 1870 and 1871 agree, but are forced. N emy oe 
R rt a Q ces 
I hold in my hand a circular lately issued |] of July, 1871, at $2,292,030,834. That was || S £ 3 x F Rih Sg g RE EE 
by Mr. Boutwell, under the title of the ‘‘Reduc- || the statement of the amount of the debt on the 8 | EESSBSSS SS E FE 2 
tion of the National Debt of the United States,’ || 30th of June, 1871, the fiscal year ending on || $ | @ ie Begs geg B48, 
in which the Secretary says “the foregoing is || that day. sae occa : ge" 


a correct statement of the public debt, as ap- 


pears from the books and Treasurer’s returns f 


in the Department, at the close of business on 
January 81, 1872. Now, in this circular, 
sent out by the Secretary of the Treasury only 


the other day, he gives the debt on the Ist day 
49n Cona. Ip Suss.—No. 4. 


Now, sir, allow me to call the attention of 
my honorable friend and of the members of 
this committee to the figures. My friend [Mr. 
GarrIeLD] says that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deducts. from the amount of the public 
debt the amount of cash on hand. What does 


Thus is it shown by the financial ‘report 
for 1870 that discrepancies exist between the 


statements of the debt as made by the Secre- 


tary and Register for the same ten years, 
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and fifty. million dollars. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Has my friend from 
Ohio inquired at the Treasury Department to 
see whether there is any explanation of this 
discrepancy ? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes, I have inquired where 
the information ought to be found, [holding 
up the financial reports,] and I find what? 
Secretary Boutwell contradicted by Secretary 
Chase; Secretary Boutwell contradicted by 
Secretary Fessenden; Secretary Boutwell con- 
tradicted by Secretary McCulloch; Secretary 
Boutwell contradicted by himself! What 
means this strange confusion in the Treasury ? 
I do not charge that it is the result of incom- 
petency ; but if not incompetency, by what 
name shall it be called? I do not charge that 
it is the result of fraud; but if this confusion 
be neither the result of incompetency nor of 
fraud, by what name shall this state of things 
in the financial affairs of the Government be 
known? 


+ 


Annual statement of the public o 


7 


| 


I hold in my hand another interesting table : 
the annual statements of the public debt by 
the Registers of the Treasury from 1861 to 
1871 inclusive. During their respective terms 
of office they all agree as to the amount of the 
debt from 1861 till 1870 inclusive. Registers 
Chittenden, Colby, Jeffries, and Allison, in 
his report for 1870, all confirm each others’ 
statements—their figures harmonize to a dime; 
but strange to say, in his report for 1871, Regis- 
ter Allison contradicts every one of his state- 
ments as to the amount of the debt in each of 
the successive years from 1861 to 1870, the 
total discrepancy being about three hundred 
and fifty-one million dollars. And stranger 
still, the Secretary and Register at length make 
their statements of the debt balance, but he is 
indeed a credulous man who will, without 
disinterested evidence, believe that the state- 
ments of the debt in the report for 1871 are 
not forced. 

And now, sir, I introduce my last table, 
which will, in detail, explain itself: 


by the Registers of the Treasury from A. D. 1861 till 
. D. 1871, inclusive. 


! | a 3 
HO Ry i Diserepancies 
` Report of 1870. Report of 1871. > 
Years Register Register Register | between Re- 
Chittenden. Colby. Jeffries. Register Register ports for 1870 
Allison. Allison. and 1871. 

$90,867,828 $90,867,828 $90,867,828 $90,867, $90,580.873 . $286,955 
514,211,371 514,211,371 614,211,371 514,211,371 524,176,412 9,965,041 
1,098,793,181 1,098,793, 181 1,098,793,181 1,093,793, 1,119,772,188 20,978,957 

- 1,740,690,489 1,740,690,489 1,740,690, 48: 1,815, 784,370 75,093,881 

- 2,682,593,026 | 2,682,593,026 2,682,593, 026 2.680, 647,869 1,945,157 

- 2,788,425,879 | 2,783,425,879 2, 783,425,879 2,773,236,173 10,189,706 

7 - 2,692,199,215 2,692,199, 215 2,678,126,103 14,073,112 

- - 2,636,820, 964 2,636,320,964 2,611 ,687,85 24,633,113 

- - - 2,489,002, 480 2,588, 452,213 99,449 733 

- - ` - 2,336,358,599 2,480,672,427 94,313,823 

- - - = 23353, 211,935 = 
$350,929,483 


Mr. MAYNARD. Which is the true one, 
let me inquire of the gentleman, if he hastaken 
the pains to verify it? 

Mr. MORGAN. TI should be sorry to have 
to vouch for any of them. But certain it is, 


that such contradictory statements ought not. | 


to be sent from the Treasury, with the expecta- 
tion that they will be received without the sus- 
picion that fraud or incompetency exists. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman’s hour 
has expired. i 


Sale of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. JAMES HARLAN, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 14 and 15, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Sumner to inquire into the purchases of 
arms and ordnance stores by agents of France— 


Mr. HARLAN said: 

Mr. Presipenr: I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate long. I desire, however, to state a fact or 
two. I do not think this inquiry has been 
brought forward in the spirit of friendship to 
the Administration, nor of friendship to the 
parties to whom reference is made. I think 
this will become very clear from an examina- 
tion of the facts. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will pardon 
me; I made no reference to any party. 

Mr. HARLAN. We will see how that is 
as we proceed. We all know from informa- 
tion derived outside of this Chamber that the 
French Government have engaged in an. in- 
-vestigation to ascertain whether certain of their 
officers have defrauded their treasury. It is 
alleged that they bought arms in the United 


States for the public service in France, and 
that the amount of. money furnished to these 
French agents has not been properly account- 
ed for to the French Government by those 
agents; and bere is the foundation of this 
inquiry. An emissary of the representative of 
the French Government at Washington, acting 
on instructions derived from his superior, 
has been making efforts to ascertain whether 
he can derive from the records of our Gov- 
ernment sufficient evidence to implicate and 
prove the rascality of one of their employés, 
and has been, as I infer from the papers 
presented, sufficientiy adroit to drag into this 
controversy a Senator on this floor, and is 
about to secure the codperation of the Sénate 
of the United States in aid of that investiga- 
tion on the part of the French Government. 

This, I suppose, is the origin of this pro- 
ceeding. Had France been able to settle sat- 
isfactorily with her agents in New York who 
were deputed for the purchase of arms, this 
resolution would never have been introduced 
into the Senate; but one Marquis de Chambran 
has been unable to secure the information he 
desired; he is unable to serve the French 
Government as effectually as he desires; he is 
on terms of friendship with members of this 
body, and is able to enlist their interposition 
in his favor. If this proposed investigation 
should enable him to prove that the agents 
ofthe French Government have acted wrong- 
fally, of course he will secure his meed of 
praise from his own Government, 

Now let us see what the facts are in this case. 
In the report of the chief of ordnance, dated 
January 23, 1872, we have the following state- 
ment of facts connected with the sale of arms 
by the United States: 

“At the close of the war of the rebellion this 


Department found itself in possession of large quan- 
i tities of cannon, small arms, and other ordnance 


stores no longer required, and which it was to the 
interest of the United States to dispose of, because 
either of their perishable character, the constant 
expense of their care and preservation, or their 
obsolete patterns.” 

Here is the origin of these sales. 


“ At first sales were made by auction, but subse- 
quently (July 20, 1868) Congress passed a law giving 
the Secretary of War authority to cause to be sold, 
at public or private sale, after due public notice, 
the old cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores 
which are damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the 
United States military service, or for the militia of 
the United States, and to cause the net proceeds of 
such sales, after paying all proper expenses of sale 
and transportion to the place of sale, to be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States.” 

Now, Mr. President, these sales were made 
under the direction of Congress. In the first 
instance the sales were made at public outcry 
to the highest bidder; but Congress, in its 
wisdom, on the 20th of July, 1868, directed 
that these sales might be made either publicly 
or privately, placing the discretion in that 
respect within the official discretion of the 
Secretaryeof War. The report proceeds to say: 

“ And since the passage of this act ordnance and 
ordnance stores have been disposed of to individuals 
at ‘ private sale,’ as provided by the law, except in 
a few instances when sales at auction were deemed 
preferable and to the interest of the Government.” 

Again: 

“It has been the practice to entertain any and all 
applications to buy from individuals unless some 
reason for declining was known to this Department. 
For example, about half an hour before the time 
fixed for opening the bids for the purchaseof Spring- 
field and Enfield muskets, in October, 1870, I was 
shown a dispatch from a member of the house of E, 
Remington & Sons, stating that they were agents of 
the French Government, and authorized to purchase 
arms for it. , I postponed opening the bids, and im- 
mediately showed the dispatch to you”?”— 

The Secretary of War— 

“and you promptly directed me to suspend the sale, 
and not to entertain any bids from E. Remington & 
Sons for arms,” &c, 5 

Now, Mr. President, an impartial observer, 
I apprehend, would be surprised if told that 
that statement is in the very document from 
which the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts read, charging this Government with the 
sale of arms to the French Government, or to 
the known agent of the French Government. 
We have here the official statement of a sworn 
officer of the Government, the chief of the 
ordnance department, that no such sale did 
take place, that the department sold indiffer- 
ently to private parties who offered the best 
and an acceptable bid without inquiry, unless 
they had reason to believe that the bidder or 
bidders were the agents of a belligerent Power 
at war with another at peace with the United 
States. Whenever they had reason to believe 
that, the sale was suspended. 

I know it may be said that everybody must 
have known, from public events notorious to 
the whole reading public, that these arms 
would go largely into the hands of one or the 
other of these belligerents; but will it be pre- 
tended that the United States has not the 
right to sell its surplus arms to anybody 
because two great nations are at war? Must 
we retain. this vast armament in our armories 
and arsenals until they rust and become worth- 
less because other nations at peace with us 
are at war with each other? It will not be pre- 
tended by any reader of international law that 
private citizens did not have the perfect right 
to sell arms to either France or Prussia during 
the existence of a war between those two great 
nations. Private parties unquestionably had 
the right to sell them and take their hazard 
on the delivery; but the right to sell will not 
be called in question. The only pertinent 
point of inquiry, then, is whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States did knowingly sell 
to either belligerent. The chief of ordnence, 
under whose supervision these sales were 
made, says in an official communication to 
Congress that such sales were not made; that 
they were made to private individuals, but not 
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to either of these Governments, or to a known 
agent of either of them. 

But, Mr. President, political capital is sought 
to be made out of the fact that some of these 
sales occurred after the war between France 
and Prussia commenced. I hold in my hand the 
document from which the honorable Senator 
read for the purpose, as it seemed to me, of 
making the impression that these sales began 
and were carried on in aid of France against 
Prussia. If the Senator had turned to the sec- 
ond page of the document he would have seen 
that-these sales began as early as March, 1865. 
Here is the record of a long list of sales made 
during that year, bringing them up to the close 
of the year; and beginning again with the year 
1866, I find a list of sales made, with the 
names of the parties and the datesof sale, and 
the amopntof money received, running through 
that ycar up to the beginning of 1867; then 
page after page of sales made during the year 
1867 up to the beginning of 1868 ; then numer- 
ous pages of recorded sales for the year 1868, 
and again for 1869, for 1870, and for 1871, 
covering a period of six years; showing that 
these sales began in 1865, when the States of 
Germany and France were at perfect peace. 
And because this Government did not suspend 
the sales of arms and ordnance stores to pri- 
vate parties during the continuance of a brief 
war which continued but a few months this 
charge is sought to be made against the Goy- 
ernment of the United States of unjustifiable 
interference. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 
me a moment right there? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. To show him how true 
what he is saying is, let me refer to the fact 
that on page 8 of this report, as early as June, 
1868, he will find a large sale of muskets, over 
four thousaud at one time, to E. Remington & 
Sons; and as Mr. Remington is my neighbor, 
as L have known him long and his father before 
him, 1 beg in the same connection to say that 
he does not deserve the way in which he has 
been spoken of, and that he is not known in 
his own country or in Europe as an agent of 
France. On the contrary, long years before 
this war began, Mr. Remington was, his father, 
Eliphalet Remington, before him was, and his 
brothers with him are, large manufacturers 
and dealers in arms, and not with France, but 
with many other and more distant nations of 
the earth. Long before this war occurred he 
had transactions and contracts of this sort. 

Messrs. Remington & Sons had their status 
with the Government and in the country as 
very large manufacturers of arms themselves, 
as very large purchasers of arms in the mar- 
kets of foreign countries, which it will turn 
out in this investigation they sold and had 
been for a long time selling at home and in 
foreign countries before the Franco-Prussian 
war began, after that war had concluded, and 
while that war was raging. And I want at 
this moment, as part of the admirable state- 
ment the Senator is making, to call attention 
to the fact, stronger than he states it, to show 
that the Government was in no sense upon its 
guard in respect of these gentlemen, and was 
not dealing with them at all in the character 
of agents of France or agents of anybody else. 

[At this point Mr, HARLAN yielded to an 
adjournment. | 

Tuourspay, February 15, 1872. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the same 
subject. 


Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, itis charged | 


in this resolution and preamble, when stripped 
of all unnecessary verbiage, that the United 
States has sold arms to the Government of 
France in violation of oux duty as a neutral, 
‘France and Germany both being friendly Pow- 


| ligerents by refusing to 


ers to us and being at the time engaged in a 
war with each other. Itis charged, secondly, 
that the proceeds of these sales have not been 
properly accounted for to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. When I last 
had the honor of addressing the Senate on this 
subject I produced the record of the War 


‘Department for the purpose of showing that 


these sales began as early as March, 1865, and 
had progressed uninterruptedly to the present 
date, and I might add are still progressing ; 
that they were made under authority of law, 
in the first instance at public outery to the 
highest bidder, and afterward either at public 
sale or to private individuals, and that those 
sales to private individuals were authorized 
by law. Iask the Secretary now to read the 
statute to which I refer. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War to 


sell damaged or unserviceable arms, ordnance, and 

ordnance stores, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be sold, 
after offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in 
such manner and at such times and places, at public 
or private sale, as he may deem most advantageous 
to the public interest, the old cannon, arms, and other 
ordnance stores now in possession of the War Depart- 
ment which are damaged or otherwise unsuitable for 
the United States military service, or for the militia 
of the United States, and to cause the net proceeds 
of such sales, after paying all proper expenses of 
sale and transportation to the place of sale, to be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

APPROVED, July 20, 1868. 


Mr: HARLAN. It will be observed that 
this statute was enacted July 20, 1868, two 
years before the commencement of the war 
between Franceand Prussia. I produced also 
the records of the Department to show that no 
sales had been made by the United States to 
the Government of France; that none had 
been made to a known agent of the Govern- 
ment of France; that so soon as it became 


| apparent to the War Department that a pur- 


chaser was acting for the Government of 
France, contemplated sales to him were sus- 
pended. I have already stated, what I now 
repeat, though it will not probably be called 
in question, that the citizens of the United 
States have a right under the law of nations 
to sell arms to belligerents. The fact of the 
existence of war between two foreign States, 
France and Prussia, in no way curtailed the 
right of merchants in the United States to 
sell arms to the people of either country. If 
they attempted to deliver the arms in the port 
of abelligerent, of course they took their own 
hazard, running the risk of confiscation for 
the introduction of contraband of war if cap- 
tured by the other belligerent on the bigh seas. 

I apprehend it will not be called in question 
that the Government of the United States had 
a perfect right to sell its property to its own 
‘citizens, and when this sale should have been 
completed that those citizens had the full and 
complete control over that property, and would 
have the same right to hold or to sell at home 
or abroad as if they had manufactured it in 
their own workshops. 

Tf these statements be true, and the refer- 
ence to international law be correct, in what 
respect is the Governmentof the United States 
culpable for making these sales? It may be 
said that the Government could not have 
avoided the knowledge that such articles of 
merchandise would not have been sought by 
citizens unless they had contemplated their 
sale for military uses. But if this would con- 
clude the Government, it would reduce the 
United States to the necessity of giving indi- 
rect aid to the one or the other of these bel- 
sell that which it had 
a perfect right to sell to private parties under 
its own law and under the international code. 
This policy would cause us to suffer for the 
time being if sales were suspended for such a 
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reason to the amount of the deterioration of* 
the value of these arms for the benefit of the 
opposing belligerent. This loss on our part 
neither belligerent would havea right to re- 
quire on the ground that the arms so disposed 
of might find their way through legitimate ‘ 
channels; in harmony with the international 
code, to the one or the other of these belliger- 
ent forces. 

On that point I desire to state a fact which 
is sustained by the records of the War Depart- 
ment, that at the time these sales were going 
on the representative of the Prussian Govern- 
ment near this Government applied for the 
suspension of sales until Gorman uses in the 
United States should have an opportunity to 
putin bids, and on his request these sales were 
suspended and bids put in. They happened 
not to be accepted, for the reason that there 
were higher bids, and the sale was awarded to 
thehighest bidder. I mention this fact for the 
purpose of showing that Prussia understood 
the international law as I have stated it, that 
the Government of the United States had a 
right to sell its surplus arms fo its citizens, 
and that those citizens woyld have a right to 
dispose of them after the purchase as merchan- 
dise to whom ‘they chose, whether at home or 
abroad. 

Deoming that this branch of the subject has 
been sufficiently disposed of for the present, 
I come to the second: that the proceeds of 
these sales have not been properly accounted 
for by the War Department to the Treasury 
Department. itis stated that the Secretary 
of War reports that the sale of arms for the 
fiscal! year beginning the Ist day of July, 
1870, and ending the 80th day of June, 1871, 
amounted to $10,000,000, and that the only 
credits found on the books of the Treasury 
amount to but $8,286,131 70. I think I shall 
be able to show that the honorable Senator 
who preferred this charge did not examine the 
subject with his usual care. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will bear in 
mind that I quoted the precise words of the 
two different reports. 

Mr. HARLAN. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator be good 
enough to read the precise words of the Sec- 
retary of War? The Senator only read the 
first part. 

Mr. HARLAN. Iwill take great pleasure 
in reading the exact words; and I shall not 
presume, Mr. President, in this discussion, 
that the honorable Senator from Massachu: 
setts ig a novice, that heis unfamiliar with the 
affairs of Government, and the transactions 
of business in the departments of his own 
Government. I read from the eleventh page 
of the report of the Secretary of War as 
printed by the House of Representatives in 
Executive Document No.1, part two, Forty- 
Second Congress, second session: 

“Daring the fiscal year small-arms and ordnance 


stores to the amount of $10,000,000 have been sold, 
and the entire proceeds ”—— 


Mr. SUMNER. Mark, “the entire pro- 
ceeds.” in 
Mr. HARLAN. Yes; andthe entire pro- 
ceeds—I desire to emphasize those words. for 
the accommodation of the honorable Senator: 
“and the entire proceeds, except a small sum re- 
tained to meet expense of preparing other arms for 
sale, have passed into the Treasury eyoud the con- 
trol of this Department.” 


T believe that is the entire record on that 


| point so far as it is furnished from the report 


of the Secretary of War; butin the same vol- 
ume, on page 249, I find the following language 
in the appended report of the chief of ord- 
Before I read this I desire to remind 
the bonorable Senator, of what he doubtless 
knows, that the reports of the heads of Depart- 
ments are made up from the reports of the heads 
of bureaus; that the chief officer must rely 
on his subordinates for details. I remember 
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” -once to have heard Mr. Seward say that after 
he bad given the proper officer an order to do a 
thing he felt himself at perfect liberty to report 
that it had beend one, presuming that on an 
official order having been made by the superior 
officer to his subordinate it would be faithfuily 
obeyed. When the head of a Department 
recites from the report of his subordinate, 
equally a sworn officer of the Government, he 
surely should be exonerated from any slight 
discrepancy that might afterward appear in 
the examination of the details. What does 
the chief of ordnance report on this point? 
These are his words: 

“During the last fiscal year there existed a great 
demand in Europe. for_small-arms and other ord- 
nance stores, and this Department took advantage 
of it and sold, at fair prices, about ten million dol- 
lars’ worth of small-arms and other ordnance stores, 
under authority given by Congress in July, 1868 
The proceeds of the sales, except a small sum which 
is retained to meet expenses incurred in preparing 
other stores for sale, have passed from the control 
of this Department and into the Treasury.” 

This phraseology has been adopted almost 
verbatim by the Secretary of War, making it 
clear that the’Secretary’s report on this point 
is made up from the report of the chief of ord- 
nance. He simply relied on the reports of the 
heads of bureaus in making up his report to 
the Congress of the United States. Butif the 
honorable Senator had taken the trouble to read 
the preceding paragraphs, he would have ascer- 
tained what the facts were. This report of the 
sale of arms to the amount of $10,000,000, as 
was observed by the honorable Senator from 
New York [Mr. Coyx.ine] yesterday, is found 
in-the recitative part of the document. The 
financial statement.was on the same page and 
must have been under the eye of the Senator if 
he took the trouble to look atthe report of the 
chief of ordnance with a view of ascertaining 
whether the Secretary of War was sustained 
by his official associates. I find in this finan- 
cial statement of the proceeds of sales of arms 
and ordnance stores the following: 


“ Amount of deposits in Treasury not reported to 

ie credit of the appropriations on the same date, 
30% (0. 

“ Amount received since June 30, 1870, on account 


of damages to arms in hands of troops, from salesof | 


arms to officers, and condemned stores, and from all 
other sources not before mentioned, $9,960,895 97,’ 
These two items, taken together, aggregate 
over ten millions; butin the latter is included 
amount received from stoppage of pay of sol- 
diers on account of damage done by them to 
arms in their own hands, and proceeds of sales 
of arms to officers, and some other items not 
‘specifically mentioned, which may reduce the 
amount of sales of surplus arms and ordnance 
stores to something less than ten millions. 


Now let us turn to the report of the Secre-: 


tary of the Treasury. I wiil read from the 
same page from which the honorable Senator 
makes his citation, He says the total amount 
of credits ov account of the sales of arms and 
ordnance stores is $8,286,181 70, but he recites 
but one item. On the same page, and within, 
a few lines of the item mentioned, is the fol- 
lowing credit: 

“On account of national armories, $629,094 72.” 

A few lines further on is the following 
credit: 

“On account of arms for volunteers and regulars, 
$2,716 16.” 

A few lines lower down, the following: 
saon agunt of arming and equipping militia, 

Foot these up, add them to the $8,286,181 
70, and you will bave the sam of $9,158,926 98. 

But, sir, Lam not done yet. In the report 
of the chief of ordnance, in connection with 
and a part of bis financial exhibit, is the fol- 
lowing explanatory statement: 

“ Amountof depositsin the Treasury not reported 
to the credit of appropriations, $706,557 83.” 

Add this to the former and it gives you 
$9,865,464 81. Is not that near enough to 


$10,000,000 to justify the report of the chief 
of ordnance that the sales had amounted dur- 
ing the fiscal year to about ten miilions? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Wii] the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question for information? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Do the different items that 
he bas read there belong to the same head? 

Mr. HARLAN. Theyarethe receipts from 
the proceeds of sales of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1870, and ending June 30, 1871: If 
the honorable Senator will be patient I will 
satisfy him to the very utmost. I have now 
before me the book of original entries of funds 
deposited in the Treasury as proceeds of sales 
of arms and ordnance stores, under the super- 
vision of the chief of ordnance, in which 
every item is entered, with the name of the 
depositor who had control of the proceeds of 
the sale of each lot of arms sold, the place 
where the money was deposited, the appro- 
priation to which it was carried on the books 
of the Treasury or ought to be carried, the 
amount of each deposit, the date when the 
statement was sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and also the date of the transfer 
warrant carrying it to the head of the proper 
appropriation. If anybody will take the 
trouble to read over these items as I find them 
here in the original record for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, he will find the state- 
ment of the Secretary of War and the chief of 
ordnance in their annual reperts, from which 
the honorable Senator read, fully sustained. 
This detailed itemised record of deposits foots 
up-total $9,787,437 77, the amount covered 
into the Treasury, to adopt the language of 
the Department, to the credit of the War 
Department on account of said sales. 

And of this amount, if I have not erred in 
my computation, the War Department was 
credited on the books of the Treasury, as I 
find it on the page of the annual report from 
which the honorable Senator read, $9,158,- 
926 98. The residue, amounting to six or 
seven hundred thousand dollars, had not prob- 
ably, when the annual report was made up 
at the close of the fiscal year, been carried to 
the books of the Treasury to the head of the 
proper appropriation, in the exhibit styled 
tí segregated receipts and expenditures by 
warrants,’ from which the honorable Senator 
made his citation. 

The total amount had been deposited in 
various Government depositories, for which 
receipts had been taken and entered on the 
books of the ordnance department, from 
which the Secretary of War made his annual 
report to Congress. Butallof it had not been 
carried by transfer warrants to the head of the 
proper account in the statement of +‘ segregated 
receipts and expenditures by warrants’ when 
| the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury was prepared. Some time must necessarily 
elapse before the entries could be made under 
the proper heads on the books of the Treas- 
' ury, after the transmission of certificates of 
| deposit. The small apparent discrepancy is 
thus fully accounted for, I think I am there- 
fore justifiable in concluding that the honora- 
ble Senator did not examine this subject with 
his usual care before presenting his charges. 

Sir, here isa record of our own Department 
perfectly accessible to every member of this 
body, which the honorable Senator could have 
seen for himself before he drew up his indict- 
ment, and thus learned that his surmises had 
no foundation in fact. 

But, Mr. President, the honorable Sena- 
tor, I thought, felt aggrieved at my calling 
in question the correctness of his statement 
that names of purchasers of arms had been 
omitted from the Secretary's report of sales 
| now under consideration. I stated that these 
| supposed purchasers were merely bidders and 


not purchasers. The Senator confronted me 
with an Associated Press dispatch. That he 
may be entirely satisfied on this point, E can 
now furnish him the original telegrams, bor- 
rowed of the chief of ordaance. If i have a 
correct list of these names of the Senator’s 
supposed purchasers, not found in the Secre- 
tary’s report, they are as follows: 
“ Sales under advertisement, October 17. 

“ To O. Lippincott, one thousand sets horse equip- 
ments, at $5 50 per set. 

“To B. H. Pond, at $10 05, for twenty-seven hun- 
dred Joslyn carbines. 

“Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, at $20 50 each, for 
oné thousand Spencer carbines with bayonets, and 
four hundred rounds of ammunition, at eighteen 
dollars per thousand.” 

I believe these are the names mentioned by 
the Senator. Here is one of the telegrams, 
dated October 29, 1870, addressed to General 
Dyer, chief of ordnance, as follows : e 

“T offer $5 50 per set for one thousand sets of horse 
equipments. 0. LIPPINCOTT.” 

This is the memorandum on the back of the 
telegram : 

“ Offers $5 50 per set for one thousand sets of horse 
equipments. 

“ Filed ; not accepted. October 31, 1870.” 

The next one is dated October 29, addressed 
to.the same officer: 

“T hereby offer $10 05 each for twenty-seven hun- 
dred Joslyn carbines, . H. POND.” 

On which is indorsed : 

“ Offers $10 05 each for twenty-seven hundred Jos- 
lyn carbines. 

“Filed; not accepted. October 31, 1870,” 

Here is a compound bid including several 
items, dated October 28, and signed ‘* Schuy- 
ler, Hartley & Graham,’’ on which I find an 
indorsement in pencil so blurred that I can- 
not make it out, but I judge it is the same 
as the others. 

This, then, is the official record of the War 
Department to confront the reliability of an 
Associated Press dispatch. I have groat re- 
spect for the newspapers of this country; it 
would be difficult for us to do without them; 
and yet I do not think a member of the Sen- 
ate, in arraigning the bead of a Department, is 
justifiable in relying implicitly upon a news- 
paper statement when the official record is com- 
pletely within his reach. 1 think itis due to 
the Senator’s own Government that he should 
assure himself of the facts by the official rec- 
ord before he brings so grave a charge. 

I stated yesterday that l thought tbis pro- 
cedure had been incited by the representa- 
tives of the French Government, and that 
they had been sufficiently adroit to draw into 
it a member of this body, for the purpose of 
enabling them to prosecute a claim against 
one of their own agents. I will now state 
some of my reasons for this supposition, that 
we may understand precisely what we are to 
do, and why we are expected to act such a 
part for the representatives of a foreign na- 
tion. I introduce a letter which will throw 
some light on this subject. The original is in 


French. I will read a translation made at the 
poe Department, I hold the original in my 
and: s 


Fererncu Lecation, 
WASHINGTON, December 26, 1871. 

Marquis: The President having been pleased to 
permit that the accounts of the ordnance should be 
confidentially communicated to us, in order that wo 
might study certain points that remain obscure to 
us in the purchase-accounts of the intermediaries 
who offered themselves to us, I beg you will repair 
to the War Department and make in my name the 
investigations needed by our Government. You will 
have the goodness to include in the detailed report 
to be drawn up for me all the items to which I have 

already more than once called your attention. 
Receive, I beg, sir, the assurance of my marked 


esteem. ; 
H. DE BELLONNET, 
Chargé d’ Affaires, France. 
Marquis De Caaxprun. 
It would not, I think, be out of place for me 
to state here that, armed with this communi- 
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cation from the head of the French legation, 
this marquis appeared in the War Depart- 
ment and asked to examine these records, and 
that, on consultation with the President, it was 
deemed proper that he should have them, or 
so much of them as might facilitate the exam- 
ination of their affairs. The Secretary of War 
of course gave the proper directions to the 
chief of ordnance, and the record was made 
up as rapidly as practicable consistent with 
the transaction of the current business. But 
in the mean time, I think very properly con- 
cluding that it would be quite as well to inform 
the Representatives of the people of the Uni- 
ted States what had been done as to inform the 
representative of the French Government, the 
Secretary of War by direction of the President 
sent the original copy of the record thus made 
up to the House of Representatives, and then 
notified this marquis that he would have an 
opportunity to obtain a copy or copies in a very 
few days. This, it seems, was not satisfactory. 
The facts as they were recorded on the -books 
of the Department were notall that was wanted. 
He desired aid in the prosecution of the sup- 
posed delinquent employés of the French Gov- 
ernment, and hence sought the aid of mem- 
bers of the Senate of the United States, and 
they have attempted to drag into this invest-. 
igation the Senate itself. The evidence of that 
I think will appear from the preamble as well 
as the text of the resolution itself, now under 
consideration, if other evidence were not at- 
tainable. I read the first paragraph of the 
preamble: 


Whereas it appears from a recent cable telegram 
that the committee of the French National Assembly 
on war contracts has adopted a resolution asking 
the United States Government to furnish the result 
of inquiry into the conduct of American officials 
suspected of participating in the purchase of arms 
for the French Government during the war with 
Germany. : : 


Why did this Assembly presume in advance 
that this investigation would be ordered? It 
had not been ordered at the date of the adop- 
tion of their resolution. They had obtained 
assurances that they could obtain copies of 
the records of the War Department so far as 
they related to the purchase of arms, and the 
record was made out and very properly pub- 
lished to the whole world through the action 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. How isit that the French Government 
could presume that there was to be an investi- 
gation of American officials? Was somebody 
here in communication with them that had 
given them the assurance that an investigation 
was to be ordered, and after receiving that 
assurance did they suppose a sufficient time 
had elapsed for the event to have occurred, 
aad hence the call made by them for a copy 
of the proceedings of this supposed court of 
inquiry or committee of investigation ? 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt hm there ? 

Mr. HARLAN. I will take very great 
pleasure in heariag any explanation. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator certainly reads 
that resolu:ion of the French Assembly very 
differently from myself. 

Mr. HARLAN. I read from the Senator’s 
own resolution, from the preamble to his own 
resolution, and he said it was in his own hand- 
writing when he introduced it, and on. that 
account asked to have the privilege of reading 
it himself from his own desk. 

Mr. SUMNER. Very well. 

Mr. HARLAN. I have a right to presume 
it was correctly copied. 

Mr. SUMNER. ‘The actual dispatch willbe 
found in the papers, I think of last Friday, and 
is as follows: 


“The Assembly committee on war contracts has 
adopted a resolution asking the United States to 
furnish the result of the inquiry in the conduct, of 
American officials who are suspected of participating 
in the purchase of arms for the French Government 


during the war.” 


i| foilowing language; 


That speaks of what has already occurred 
so far as Í understand, and so far as I under- 
stood when I quoted it. This matter has been 
pending now for weeks, even for months. I 
have on my table now a document which goes 
back to last June, showing that this subject 
has occupied ‘attention there, and I presumed 
that this related to inquiries which it was sup- 
posed had already been instituted in our coun- 
try. Atany rate, I know that no human being 
had any reason to suppose that I wag to move 
in it until I did. - 

Mr. HARLAN. That may be, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the honorable Senator may have been 
as careless in copying this telegram as he has 
been in copying the records of our own Gov- 
ernment. I read from the indictment as he 
has prepared it with his own hand. He in- 
formed the Senate that it was in his own hand- 
writing. I think I was justifiable, therefore, 
in supposing it was as he wished it to be, and 
I read it as it is printed by the Public Printer: 

Whereas it appears from a recent cable telegram 
that the committee of the French National Assem- 
bly on war contracts has adopted a resolution ask- 
ing the United States Government to furnish the re- 
sult of inquiry into theconduct of American officials 
suspected of participating in the purchase of arms 
for the French Government during the war with 
Germany. 

If there is any conflict between this pbrase- 
ology and that of the telegram as it came over 
the lines Iam not responsible for it, but I per- 
ceive no substantial difference. 

Mr. SUMNER. There is no conflict. I 
wish the Senator to understand that. 

Mr. HARLAN. Then | wonder why I was 
interrupted. If I am citing the record cor- 
rectly, and there is no necessity for correcting 
that record by something that is more authentic, 
why was | interrupted? I do not complain of 
interruption if I misrepresent any member of 
this body. I desire to be interrupted under 
such circumstances. I would not intentionally 
misrepresent any human being, surely nota 
member of this body. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will under- 
stand that in my view the Senator interprets 
it wrongly, gives a meaning to it which I do 
not think is candid, and if he intends to use it 
in any way against me, I say that it is very 
uncandid. f 

Mr. HARLAN. Wel, Mr. President, I 
do not know that I have a right to reprimand 
the Senator for unparliamentary language in 
attributing to me uncandid conduct. i think 
I am justifiable, and every impartial reader of 
this record I believe will sustain me, in con- 
cluding that the French Government had some 
sufficient reason for supposing that an inquiry 


| would be put en foot which had not been 


inaugurated in the United States. Every one 
may explain this for himself if he can. How 
they obtained this intimation is not for me to 
explain. 

But in the next place: 

Whereas one Squire,— 

I read from the same document— 
agent of Messrs. Remington & Sons, at New York, 
ia a dispatch dated at New York, October 8, 1870, 
addressed to Samuel Remington, at Tours, in France, 
near the Government of National Defense, uses the 
“We have the strongest influ- 
ences working for us, which will use all their efforts 
to succeed,” : 

Whence came this document? You will per- 
ceive that the author of this preamble says: 

Whereas one Squire, agent of Messrs. Remington 
& Sons. at New York, in a dispatch dated at New 
York, October 8, 1870, ‘addressed to Samuel Reming- 
ton, at Tours, in France, near the Government of 
National Defense, uses the following language. 

It is not for me to inquire how the Senator 
from Massachusetts obtained possession of 
that document. It will be perceived that it 
is addressed by one French agent to another 
French agent, both employés of the French 
Government. Unexplained, I think I have a 
right to infer that somebody was in commun) 


cation with the French Government, and was 
interested in procuring official documents from 
that high authority. 

But again, the preamble recites: 


Whereas in a letter dated at New York, Decem- 
ber 13, 1870, addressed by Samuel Remington to Sales 
Le Cesne, president of the armament committee, 
at Tours. in France, the following language is 


employed: 
New York, December 13, 1870, 


Sir: Ihave the honor to inform you L have re- 
ceived your telegram of the 10th and llth, ordering 
the number of batteries to be reduced in number to 
fifty, and informing me of instructions to the consul 
regarding the last credit to him of 3,000,000 francs. 

Although at the time of the receipt of the tele- 
gram I had bought the whole number, one hundred, 
and had paid the advance required, $200,000, the 
Government very willingly reduced the number to 
fifty. + R * * 5 ka * <% * ` 

Regarding the purchase of Springfields, (trans- 
formed,) Allen’s system, am sorry to say the 
greatest number we may hope to get will not, I fear, 
exceed forty thousand. The Government has never 
made but about seventy-five thousand all told, and 
forty thousand is the gróatest number they think 
it prudent to spare. may be able to procure, 
depending upon an exchange of our arms, at some 
future time, for the number of breech-loading 
Springfields, over and above forty thousand they are 
willing to let go now. 

This question ofan exchange, with the very friendly 
feeling I find existing to aid France, I hope to be 
able to procure more. Cartridges for these forty 
thousand willinagreat measure require to be made, 
as the Government have but aboutthree millions in 
band. But the Government has consented to allow 
the requisite number. four hundred for each gun, to 
be made, and the curtridge-works have had orders 
given yesterday. to increase production to the full 
capacity of works, This question of making the 
cartridges at the Government works was a difficult 
one to get over; but it isdone, ‘The price the Gov- 
ernment will charge for the guns and cartridges will 
be „or as near that as possible. 

JULES LE CESNE, esq., |, 

President Conmisaion of Armament, &e. 


The frst observation I have to make in rela- 
tion to this letter is this: it is not strange that 
an agent of the French Government should 
be inclined to puff his own importance, and to 
make the authorities in France think that he 
was a man of great consequence on this side 
of the water, and could accomplish almost 
anything he chose. Hence the disposition 
to represent what he did as a very difficult 
thing, when what he represented as having 
been done for him was being done all the time 
for the purchasers of arms from the Govern- 
ment. Whenever it became necessary, in 
order to perfect a sale, arms were repaired, 
and a number of rounds of ammunition turned 
in with cach arm. There was nothing unusual 
in it. But he could be pardoned. Lapprehend, 
for attempting to make the French Govern- 
ment believe that he had done some important 
service for them when probably he was in 
Paris collecting the proceeds of his sale. 

But the pertinent inquiry to which I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate is this: 
whence this document? Where did it origin- 
ate? It is here now on the records of the 
Senate. This paragraph of the preamble says: 

Whereas in a letter dated at New York, Decem- 
ber 13, 1870, addressed by Samuel Remington— 

Who is said to be an agent of the French 
Government— 
to Jules Le Cesno, president of the armament 
committee at Tours, in France. 

A letter addressed by an agent of the French 
Government in the United States to an agent 
of the French Government in Tours. The 
French Government is its rightful custodian ; 
it was not sent here through the usual official 
channels. May I not conclude that some 
reliable party other than the Secretary of 
State is holding intercourse with the French 
Government; that he has access to their rec- 
ords? And it is not probable that Remington 
would furnish this record, since he isthe man, 
as 1 infer, whom they intend to prosecute, 
thiuk I may fairly inter, therefore, that it has 
been farnished by authority of the French 
Government for some purpose valuable to 
that nation. Butwe see it in the Senate of 
the United States as a part ofa preamble to a 
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resolution of inquiry into the conduct of the 
officials of our own Government. 

Once more the preamble recites: 

Whereas the Secretary of War, under date of Jan- 
uary 19, 1872, addressed the following communica- 
tion to the Secretary of State: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, January 19, 1872. 


Sie: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of anote from you of ‘the 4th instant, inclosing, by 
France, a copy of a letter from Mr. Remington to 
the president of the commission of armament at 
Tours, containing a series of allegations in regard to 
the purchase of arms, &c. , , 

The first of these allegations which seem to require 
specific replies is, ‘‘ cartridges for these forty thou- 
sand will in a great measure require to be made, as 
request of Mr. de Bellonnet, chargé d’affaires of 
the Government have but about three million on 
hand, but the Government has consented to allow 
the requisite number, four hundred for each gun, 
to be made, and the cartridge-works have orders 
(given yesterday) to increase production to the fall 
capacity of the works, This question of making the 
cartridges at the Government works was a difficult 
one to get over; but it was done.”’ 

In reply to that allegation,-I have to say that on 
the 13th of December, 1870, cartridges necessary to 
supply about two hundred rounds per_gun to the 
model 1866 breech-loaders sold Thomas Richardson 
were ordered to be manufactured at the Frankford 
Arsenal, and this number of cartridges was necessary 
to effect the sale of the arms. The Messrs. Reming- 
ton & Sons did not buy any arms or ammunition 
from this Department after about the middle of 
October, 1870, nor would any bid from them for such 
articles have been. entertained by the United States 
subsequent to that date. . ue oat 

To the second prominent allegation which is con- 
tained in the paper purporting to be a copy of a tel- 
egram from Squire to Remington, and which is 
herewith returned, I have the honor to reply that 
this Department has no knowledge of any influence 
exerted in favor of, or for the success of, any trans- 
action between the United States land Mr. Squire, 
for himself or Messrs. Remington & Sons. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Seeretary of War. 


To the honorable the SECRETARY or STATE. 


It would seem from this document that this 
matter had become a subject of inquiry by the 
French Government, and that application was 
very properly made to the State Department 
for information ; that the letter of inquiry was 
referred to the Secretary of War; and this 
letter purports to be the response of the Sec- 
retary of War, from which it will be seen that 
he states that no arms were sold to Remington 
after it was known to the Department that he 
was the agent of the French Government; and 
he also states that he knows of no person who 
was entitled to the encomium pronounced by 
Mr. Remington upon himself as baving great 
influence in that Department or in connection 
with our Government. ` 

But this is not the main point of my inquiry 
in this connection. Whence did this letter 
proceed? It purports to be a letter written by 
the Secretary of War of the United States to 
the Secretary of State of the United States; 
and I state here that I have it from the lips of 
the Secretary of War that he has furnished no 
copy to anybody, and I read this morning a 
letter from the Seeretary of State, addressed 
to the Secretary of War, stating that he had 
furnished no copy except the one communi- 
cated by him to the French legation. There 
are therefore three authorized copies in ex- 
istence, the office copy in the War Depart- 
ment, ihe original letter sent to the Secretary 
of State, and a copy transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of State to the French legation near 
our Government, and yet we find it as a part 
of the preamble to this resolution proposing 
investigation of the conduct of the high off- 
cials of our Government, 

_ The honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
is not unfamiliar with the intercourse of 
nations with each otber, and the rules that 
ought to control it. 
first man to rebuke a breach of official eti- 
quette had it been perpetrated by anybody 
else. Somebody unauthorized by our Govern- 
ment has put himself in communication with 
the representative of the French Government 


He would be the very | 


| 


in order to obtain information to be used 
against the head of a Department of his own 
Government. r 

I not quite through yet.. I read again from 
the preamble: 

Whereas it appears from these several communi- 
cations, not only that arms were sold, but that am- 
munition was manufactured in the workshops of 
the United States Government and sold to one 
Thomas Richardson, the known attorney of Messrs. 
Remington & Sons, when tho bids of the latter had 
been thrown out for the reason that they were the 
agents of the French Government. 

I read this paragraph from the preamble 
for this purpose: I cannot believe that the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts would 
intentionally misrepresent a fact, and yet I 
submit to his candor whether he has not done 
so in this paragraph. He says ‘‘the known 
attorney of Messrs. Remington & Sons.”’ 
Known to whom and by whom as the attorney 
of the Remingtons? ‘The fair implication is 
that the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts intended to make the impression that 
the Secretary of War knew that Richardson 
was the attorney of Remington. 

Mr. CONKLING. Of course it was of no 
consequence unless he knew it. 

Mr. HARLAN. And yet we have in the 
letter which the honorable Senator himself 
publishes over the official signature of the Sec- 
retary of War, the statement that he had sold 
no arms to any known agent of the French 
Government, and as far as the proof adduced 
up to this period there is no evidence to the 
contrary, except the naked statement of this 
preamble and the reiteration of it in the hon- 
orable Senator’s speech. If there is such evi- 
dence, is it not fairto conclude that it has been 
derived from that fountain of information to 
which I have previously referred ? 

Once more Í read from the preamble: 

Whereas a comparison of the accounts rendered 
by the French Government for moneys expended by 
its agents in the purchase of arms from the United 
States, and the accounts rendered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for moneys received in 
the same transaction show a large difference, which 
seems to have given rise to the suspicion. abroad 
that United States officials have taken an undue 
part therein. 

I bave sufficiently shown, I think, that the 
allegation of discrepancy is not well founded, 
and I call the attention of the Senate to this 
paragraph for the purpose of inquiring where 
is that French record which has been com- 
pared with the record at the War Department, 
and who made the comparison? I have not 
been sufficiently fortunate to see a copy of the 
French record, or the original. Where can 
it be obtained? It may be remembered by 
Senators that I pressed this point yesterday, 
and asked the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to state by whom this comparison had 
been made. He said it had been made by a 
book-keeper, and declined to give the name 
of the expert. 

a Mr. EDMUNDS. Who employed him to 
oit? ; 

Mr. HARLAN. That is a very pertinent 
question. Who employed him to make the 
examination ; and whereis the French record ; 
and where was this examination made; and 
who has furnished the French record in order 


| that this comparison might be made between 


that record and the record of the War Depart- 
ment? Is it not very clear that somebody is 
in unofficial communication with the French 
Government ? 

Mr. SUMNER. Why, Mr. President, I 
held the record in my hand yesterday. It is 
the report of M. Riant which will be found in 
the official journal of the French Republic of 
June 28—money paid by France. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts hand me that statement? 

Mr. SUMNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARLAN. Another newspaper state- 


i 


ment recited on the floor of the American 
Senate, by the oldest member of this body ag 
the French record! An attempt made to im- 
pugn the official records of his own Govern- 
ment by an extract froma newspaper published 


in France! : 
This is the New York 


Mr. EDMUNDS. 
Sun. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARLAN. Still worse, if that be 
within the range of moral possibility. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will bear in 
mind that it is a report ofa French officer 
published in the French official journal, 

Mr. HARLAN. Copied in the Sun. 

Mr. SUMNER. Copied in the Sun. 

Mr. CONKLING Which ‘shines forall’? 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. HARLAN. Very well. 
the source of the information. 


Now we know 
Somebody in 


: France has published what he calls the French 


record, or is supposed to have done it, and it 
finds its way into an American newspaper by 
the name of the Sun.. Whether that is suf 
cient authority for the grave arraignment of 
a high official of our Government by an Amer- 
ican Senator I leave for the American people 
to decide. If he had no other means of in- 
formation, no other source of evidence, no 
reliable witness to verify a newspaper state- 
ment, he must decide for himself whether that 
justifies him in bringing in this arraignment. 

But I am not quite through yet. I come 
now to the text of the resolution itself : 

Resolved, That a select committee of seven be 
appointed to investigate all sales of ordnance stores 
made by the Government of the United States dur- 
ing the war between France and Germany ; to ascer- 
tain the persons to whom such sales were made, the 
circumstances under which they were made, and 
the real parties in interest, and the syms respect- 
ively paid and received by the real parties; and 
that the committee have power to sond for persons 
and papers; and that the investigation be con- 
ducted in public.. 

A part of the inquiry thus proposed, it seems 
to me, would be legitimate; but if the object is 
merely to ascertain whether American ollicials 
have been guilty of malfeasance or misieasance 
in. office, why is this inquiry to be confined to 
the exact period of the duration of the war 
between France and Germany? Why is it to 
be narrowed down to a few months, and the 
inquiry confined to the sales and circumstances 
of sales during that brief period, if there is no 
ulterior object? i 

But again, this committee is to be instructed 
to ascertain the persons to whom such sales 
were made. That, I think, would be legiti- 
mate and proper. ‘* The circumstances under 
which they were made’’—a perfectly appre- 
priate inquiry; ‘‘and the real parties in inter- 
est.”’? That raises my suspicion. Why should 
we care whether the purchaser were a pur- 
chaser on his own account or on commission 
for somebody else? Is it any matier of inter- 
est to the Government of the United States 
whether the merchant be a merchant on his 
own account ora commission merchant? And 
once more: ‘‘and the sums respectively paid 
and received by the real parties.’’ 

1 can perceive why we should want to know 
the exact sums paid by the purchasers to our 
Government; but why should we inquire into 
the respective sums received by the purchasers 
from their consignee? Here the proposed 
committee is required by this resolution to 
inquire what sales were made, to whom they 
were made, the circumstances of the sales, 
and the amount received by our Government, 
all of which would be legitimate, but in addi- 
lion the resolution demands that the commit- 
tee shall ascertain what the purchaser did with 
his goods; what hereceived when he sold them. 
And here you have the animus. It is said that 
“tratb will out: Here, then, in the very text 
of the resolution itself, is internal evidence of 
the motive of this inquiry. Chambrun, the 
agent or atiaché of the French legation here; 
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and as stated in debate the attorney for France, 
desires to prosecute Remington & Sons for 
some claim that the French Government pro- 
fess to hold against this firm, and in order to 
do so successfully it is important for them to 
find out of whom he purchased and what he 
paid. They wish to trace the goods from his 
hands back through all intermediates to the 
first vender.. And this resolution has been 
carefully worded so-as to enable them to ac- 
complish it through the instrumentality of the 
Senate committee. They want the whole record 
made up in order to see whether Remington & 
Sons are honest men or not, whether they 
accounted honorably to the French Govern- 
ment, their employers, in their supposed trans- 
actions. I inquire whether it is proper for the 
Senate of the United States to lend itself to 
the French legation for such a purpose ? 

I am aware the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts made an appeal yesterday in 
favor of this investigation, on the ground that 
suspicions had been thrown out against the 
Government of the United States, insisting 
that it ought to exonerate itself. Sir, has it 
come to tbis, that individuals and Government 
must prove themselves honest by means of an 
investigating committee? I had supposed that 
the reverse was the correct rule as understood 
in the courts of the country, as well as in 
morals. The individual who brings a charge 
against another must prove it, or suffer in bis 
own reputation. It his business to make good 
his charge. The innocence of the assailed $8 
taken for granted. The honor of our Govern- 
ment must be presumed. It is the business 
of the assailant to show fraud, and not an 
obligation, either legal or moral, on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to show that it 
is honest. , 

But, sir, there would be some apology for 
this proposed inquiry for the benefit of France 
ifthe French Government were totally without 
means of redress; if there were no other ac- 
cessible mode of inquiry, if the ends of justice 
might be defeated should the Senate refuse to 
engage in this humiliating inquiry. But this 
is not true. In the second section of the third 
article of the Constitution of the United States 
will be found the following language: 

“The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
Jaw and equity, arising under this Constitution, the 
Jaws of the United Statos, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting embassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States; between a State and citizens 
of another State; between citizens of different 
States; between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
citizens or subjects.” 

Tt will be seen from this.section of the Con- 
stitution of the United States that the judicial 
power is extended to cases arising “‘ between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citizens or subjects.’ 

I apprehend it will be conceded by every- 
body that if the Government of France has a 
just claim against Remington & Sons on con 
iract, it can bring suit for it and recover in the 
- courts of the United States. Probably nobody 
will call this in question. If anybody should 
doubt it, I might cite the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of the United- 
States itself in a very recent case, and as it is 
a French case, perhaps I shall be justifiable 
in citing it. 

The Sapphire, (11 Wallace, 164,) decided at. 
the December term, 1870, of the United States 
Supreme Court, was a suit brought by the 
Emperor Napoleon III in admiralty. Pend- 
ing the suit he was deposed and the new Gov- 
ernment continued to prosecute the claim. It 
was held that the Constitution authorizes a 
foreign State to sue in the United States 
courts, and that as the Emperor Napoleon was 


to correct any existing wrong. 


only a representative of the French nation, the 
suit did not abate by his deposition. The 
court also refer to the numerous suits brought 
by our Government in the English courts since 
the rebellion. 

It will be seen that I am not wrong in sup- 
posing that the French Government is not 
without means of redress. It has brought 
suits in our courts heretofore. They have 
availed themselves in other cases. The one 
I have cited was commenced in the name of 
Napoleon II. It was prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful issue by his successor. Now, I inquire 
again, why shall the American Senate lend 
itself to the French legation near our Govern- 
ment for the purpose of enabling them to 
prosecute a claim successfully against one of 
the agents of the French Government, a res- 
ident in and a citizen of a State of the Union? 
Why not remit them to their rights in the 
courts under our law, where we have been 
compelled to go ourselves when we have had 
claims against the subjects of other Govern- 
ments? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We brought one suit in 
France in the court of cassation. 

Mr. HARLAN. Iam nowinformed by the 
honorable Senator from Vermont that we have 
brought suits in the courts of France. If our 
Government is compelled to approach the 
portals of the courts of France and England 
and other great Powers for the purpose of 
securing redress against private parties who 
may have wronged this Government, why 
should the Senate stoop to make itself the 
prosecuting attorney for the representative of 
the French Government, when it may be desir- 
able on the part of the Government to pros- 
ecute a delinquent agent? The whole animus 
of this transaction is perfectly clear, if it has 
no political significance. An intimation made 
in this debate that this proposed inquiry had 
probably some- political significance, it was 
repelled by the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in terms so positive as to amount 
almost to arebuke. Thathe had no such pur- 
pose whatever, is therefore settled. ‘This is 
clear from the manner in which he repelled 
the intimation. Then, if it is not brought 
forward for the purpose of weakening the 
Administration, if there was no political pur- 
pose underlying this transaction, then I must 
suppose I have given the correct solation. I 
am sustained in this conclusion by the per- 
sonal interest manifested by the members of 
the legation to which I have referred, if indeed 
such support were needed. 

Does not the real motive crop out in every 
paragraph of this preamble? Does it not crop 
out in the official papers that are copied, or 
which purport to have been copied? oes it 
not crop out in the very language of the reso- 
lution itself? It is to aid France in prose- 
cuting Remington. France has access to our 
courts. Let France, if she has a cause, go 
into the courts. Let France go where citizens 
of the United States are compelled to go. 
Let France go where States of this Union have 
to go when they have causes of complaint 
against each other. Let France go where the 
Government of the United States has to go 
when it has cause of complaint against sub- 
jects of other Powers. Let us remit the 
french to their legal rights before our legal 
tribunals, and their wrongs will be righted, if 
they have wrongs to redress. I would feel 
humbled as a member of this Senate if it 
should lend itself for such a purpose. I can 
vote for this resolution if stripped of its pre- 
amble, and so corrected in phraseology as to 
confine it to a legitimate parliamentary inquiry. 
Not because I believe such inquiry necessary 
I do not doubt 
that both Departments, War and Treasury, 
are honestly administered. I shall so vote to 
avoid public misapprehension. 


Cuban Belligerency. 
SPEECH OF HON.S.S8. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 17, 1872. 


The House met for debate as in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I take this as my 
only opportunity to present certain views, in 
consideration of my resolution and its pre- 
amble as to the recognition of Cuban belliger- 
ency. 

My remarks are not only in the interest of 
legitimate commerce, but in the line [ have 
carefully marked out as a student of inter- 
national law. 

I am the more anxious to present these 
views because the resolutions I have offered are 
sleeping, I fear, too drowsily in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Indeed, the resolutions I 
offered for information as to cooly enslave- 
ment is also sleeping in the same snug quar- 
ters. Notwithstanding the outrages on Amer- 
ican citizens upon the island of Cuba; not- 
withstanding the edict of Valmaseda, com- 
mitting to unmitigated slavery the coolies 
who have been indentured on that island, of 
which there is abundant proof in the State 
Department; notwithstanding the unredressed 
wrongs upon the Florida and other vessels of 
our citizens, there seems to be a lethargy here 
on this topic, so unusual in so important a mat- 
ter, that I propose to draw to it the attention 
of Congress. 

Loving the island of Cuba as a rare and 
wonderful portion of our star, knowing the 
vicissitudes of its history, feeling the indig- 
nation as a man, almost, I might say, as a 
boy, ‘who is father to the man,” against the 
horrible massacre of American citizens and 
Cuban students, by the nation whose flag is a 
river of blood between banks of gold; believ- 
ing that the welfare of the present and rising 
generation in Cuba depends on the action of 
this nation, I propose to vindicate by a con- 
cise statement the resolution I offered. It is 
now before the Foreign Affairs Committce, 
and it sleeps there as serenely as if there were 
no crimes against the law of nations committed 
in Cuba, as if there were no outrages against 
childhood, humanity, and God, illustrated by 
the fiends, who, under the name of volunteers, 
rule the rule of Spain to make a hell of that 
Paradise of islands. 

I will take up my resolution and endeavor 
to explain the preamble seriatim: 


Whereas the inhabitants of a portion of tho king- 
dom of Spain, to wit, the island of Cuba, have been 
waging war against Spain for their independence for 
a, period of now more than three years, the existence 
of which war has been and is acknowledged by Spain 
in sundry public acts and documents, 

There is not a man, woman, or child in the 
United States who does not know that a civil 
war has been waged in Cuba for over three 
years. ie 

Spain states the fact in official documents. 
She has sent over eighty thousand soldiers to 
suppress it. She confesses it by losing over 
thirty thousand men, and she is still send- 
ing men. This Administration has stated it 
officially, (see letter of Mr. Fish to General 
Sickles, June 19, 1860, Forty-First Congress, 
second session, Executive Document No. 160, 
page 16.) The war is of such a nature that 
the murder of eight. young lads at Havana, 
six hundred miles from the scene of actual 
conflict, and the condemnation of thirty-four 
others to the chain-gang, are approved by 
Spain as a military necessity. : 

Farther, Spain admits the war and our right 
to concede belligerency by overhauling our 
merchant vessels at sea, under color of the 
provisions of the treaty of 1795, after being 
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advised of how: we should regard such act. 
Mr. Fish addressing Lopez Roberts, July 16, 
1869, (see Executive Document No. 108, page 
285,) says: 

“Tho undersigned, therefore, respectfully desires 
to be informed by Mr, Roberts, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, whether in the issuance of this de- 
cree, [decree of General de. Rodas, July 7, 1869, see 
Executive Document No. 108, page 233.) it isto be 
understood by the United States that Spain recog- 
nizes that sbe is in. a state of war and claims the 
right of a belligerent.” “The undersigned has the 
honor further to_say to Mr. Roberts that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot fail to regard 
the continuance of the decree referred to, or any 
exercise, on the high seas, near the island of Cuba, 
by any vessel or privateer of Spain, of the right to 
visit or board any vessel of the United States, under 
color of the: provisions of the treaty of 1795, as in- 
volving the logical conclusion of a recognition by 
Spain of a state of war with Cuba.” 


Spain has exercised the right on two occa- 
sions, in the outrages on the Florida off St 
Thomas and Nassau. The State Department 
has the proofs. ‘The United States has failed 
to regard the so exercising as involving the 
recognition by Spain of a state of war. Spain 
uses ull the rights which she could have were 
belligerency acknowledged, and actually says, 
“Declare itif you please; the surrendering of 
arms to the Cubans is more important to us 
than your proclamation of their belligerency.’? | 


And whereas during this war Spain has been 
allowed to supply her armies and navy from the 
factories, dockyards, and arsenals of this country 
with every material requisite of warfare, while the 
Cubans, in direct opposition to a fair spirit of 
neutrality, have been denied similar advantages: 
and vessels freighted with arms and ammunition 
destined forthe: ubans, in accordance with the legal 
right of American citizens to trade in arms with 
peoples’ powers who are at war, and in the exercise 
of what has been declared, both by the Executive 
and g Federal court, to be alrgitimate voyage, have, 
in violation of law and equity, been detained and 
subjected to delays by an unfair perversion of jus- 
tice, to the detriment of the interests of American 
citizens; 

And whereas measures should be adopted to pro- | 
teet the rights and interests of American citizens | 
engaged in legitimate ‘commerce, and to prevent 


the recurrence of losses which may arise from the 
fact that this Government has not yet acknowledged 
the existence of the Republic of Cuba. 

Spain has exported nearly ninety thousand 
rifles, muskets, and carbines from this country 
since October, 1868. She has built here thirty 
gunboats, and is still supplying her army with 
war material. Cuba has practically been denied 
similar facilities. It is lawful for our citi- 
zens to ship munitions of war to the Cubans. 
(Mr. Fish to Lopez Roberts, Ex. Doc. No. 108, 
page 234.) 

“The. transportation on the high seas in time of 
peace of articles commonly known as contraband of | 
war is a legitimate traffic and commerce which can- 
not be interfered with or denounced, unless by a 
power at war with a third party, in the admitted | 
exercise of the recognized rights of a belligerent, | 
&c, If Spain be at war with Cuba the United | 
States will submit to those rights which public law | 
concedes to belligerents. But while Spain disclaims | 
a state of belligerency, or until the United States 
may find it necessary to recognize her as a belli- 
gerent’ — A 

Mark the expressed possibility in July, 1869, 
that he would recognize it, whether it suited 
Spain or not—~ 
“the Government of the United States cannot fail 
to look. with solicitude upon a decree which, if | 
enforced against any vessel of the United States on | 
the high seas, cannot but be regarded as a violation 
of their rights that may lead to serious complica- | 
tions,” 

See also General J. D. Cox’s letter to Gen- 
eral Darr, owner of the Florida, written after 
consultation with the President and the Cab- | 
inet. See also Judge Blatchford’s decision 
in. the ease of the Florida. The wording of 
the law and its application is diametrically op- 
posite. Spain ties a vessel up for five months, 
inflicts damages, without probable cause, (see 
Judge Blaichford’s refusal to grant application | 
of the district attorney,). and gets off scot-free. 
She uses, in fact, all the right she could if | 
bel'igerency were declared. The interests of | 
American citizens in the pursuance of legiti- |} 
mate commerce suffer detriment daily, for |i 


which we are not only morally but pecuniarily 
responsible, because the Administration is 
afraid of stating the truth. I want to show 
the world that the American people is not, 
and this House is not, afraid of going further 
still in carrying out the inherent rights of the 
people and protecting its interests. 


And whereas the majority of the independent 
republics of this hemisphere have recognized the 
belligerency of Cuba, which acts have tacitly been 
admitted by Spain to be not incompatible with a 
spirit of amity toward herself. g 


Copies of declarations of the Governments of Colombia, 
pies i Chili, Peru, San Salvador, and Bolivia. 
* * * * * + * 


Peru: José Balta, President of the Republic of 
Peru, whereas, &c. decrees: Lhe independence of the 
island of Cuba from Spanish dominion is recognized, 
as also the republican government therein estab- 
lished. Lhe Secretary of State isintrusted with the 
fulfillment of this decree, Lima, 13 August, 1869, 
José Balta, J. A, Barrenechia. a 

Bolivia: By a decree dated June 10, 1869; Bolivia 
recoguizes as belligerents the Cuban patriots, and 
the provisional government organized in Cuba asa 
legitimate one. . 

Chili: Bya decree dated April 30, 1869, the Gov- 
ernment of Chiligrants to the Cuban patriots, fight- 
jug for their independence, the rights of belligerents. 

United States of Colombia: Decree (date not ac- 
cessible at present writing) article 1. The Republic 
of the United States of Colombia recognize in the 
patriots of the island of Cuba, inthe war which they 
are waging toinsuretheir independence from Spain, 
all the rights of belligerents, sanctioned by inter- 
national usagein lawful war. 

Mexico: In April, 1869, the Government of Mex- 
ico decreed that the Cuban flag should be received 
in.the ports of the country, although no official dec- 
laration had been made by which the rights of bel- 
ligerency had been recognized to the patriots. 


With Pera and Chili Spain is still at war, 
there being only an armistice between her and 
these countries. Spain wants to claim that the 
war with Peru is ended, (but Peru protests 
against this,) even after Peru had recognized 
the independence of Cuba. 


And whereas Spain has herself, by acknowledging 
the independence of sundry republics on this conti- 
nent, once her colonies, acknowledged the right they 
had to wage war for their independence, as Cuba is 
to-day fighting for hers. 


On this no comment is required; it must be 
acknowledged by all. . 


And whereas by the principles of international 
law an inherent right is vested in the sovereignty of 
every independent nation to declare, when conven- 
ient, the existence of a belligerency between any 
otber nations, or between the inhabitauts of any 
integral portion of such nation; . 

And whereas the assisting al} peoples struggling 
in this hemisphere for the rights of self-government 
by all just means not in contravention of interna- 
tional jaw is a thoroughly American policy, conson- 
ant with the principles on which our own independ- 
ence is based: Therefore, it is 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘That it recognizes the existence of a state of 
war between tbe kingdom of Spain and the so-called 
republic of Cuba, and hereby declares both parties 
to the conflict entitled to all rights conceded to bel- 


ligerents by international law. 

The chief arguments against the ratification 
by the United States Senate of the Johnson- 
Clarendon treaty were embodied in Hon. 
CHARLES SuMNER’S speech, who drew a differ- 
ence between ocean belligerency and land bel- 
ligerency. 


On September 25, 1869, Mr. Fish to Mr.- 


Motley complained that the insurrection in 
the southern States, if it did not exist, was 
continued and obtained its vitality by means 
of the resources it drew from Great Britain, 
and yet the Cabinet was of unanimous opinion 
October 1, 1869, (see General J. D. Cox's let- 
ter to General Darr, now of the Florida) that 
‘“ no one questioned the legal right of Euglish- 
men to sell to us or to the confederacy.” 

On 18th December, 1870, Mr. Fish to Benja- 
min Moran, goeg back on and abandons this 
point, and admits the right of England or any 
other country to proclaim the fact of belli- 
gerency when convenient. He says: 


* The President holds, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the best writers upon international law, 


: and with the precedents of our own history, and as 


a logical result from the fact of national sovereignty, 
that it is the right of every Power, when a civil con- 


flict has arisen within another State, and has at- 
tained a sufficient complexity, magnitude, and com- 
pleteness, to define its own relations and those of its 
citizens and subjects toward the parties to the con- 
flict, so far as their rights and interests are necessa- 
rily affeeted by it.” 

The above was written five months before 
the signing of the Washington treaty; and 
further on, in the same dispatch, Mr. Fish 
blames Mr. Motley for having told Clarendon 
that the President recognized the right of a 
sovereign Power to issue proclamations of 
neutrality. 

In the Washington treaty the right of issu- 
ing such declarations was never questioned, 
England would not allow it. 


Internal Improvements in Dakota. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. K. ARMSTRONG, 
OF DAKOTA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 17, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. ARMSTRONG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the brief remarks I have 
to make upon the pending bill, it is not my 
intention to detain the House by entering into 
a defense of any of the past enormous laud 
grants that have been given by Congress to 
private corporations to aid in the construction 
of railroads through the western States and 
Territories. 1. desire simply to invite the 
attention of this House to the present wants 
and necessities of the Jong-neglected and de- 
serving Territory of Dakota, within whose 
borders there is not to-day a mile of railroad, 
nor an acre of land granted to aid in building 
one. In verification of this fact, Mr. Speaker, 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask to have 
read, a letter from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT or THE INTERIOR, 


ENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., february 7, 1872. 


Str: In reply to your letter of 28th ultimo, I have 
the honor to state that there has never been a grant 
of lands by Congress to aid in the construction of 
any railroad orrailroads in the Territory of Dakota, 
south of the forty-sixth parailet, (the proposed 
boundary of Pembina Territory,) or any lands ever 
withdrawn in the Territory for railroad purposes. 

Lam, sir, very respectfully, 

WILLLAM DRUMMOND, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. M. K. Ar{stRoNG, House of Representatives. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, it may 
seem tothis House somewhat remarkable that 
among all the munificent grants of lands hith- 
erto distributed by Congress to aid in the 
construction of railroads in the western States 
and Territories, Dakota now comes betore this 
Houseas an excepted and neglected child of the 
Government. ‘This, sir, can be briefly ex- 
plained. In 1861 the great Territory of Dakota 
was created by Congress, embracing within its 
limits all that portion of the wild northwest 
extending from Minnesota on the east to the 
Rocky mountains on the west, and from Ne- 
braska on the south to British America on the 
north; embracing in area more than all the 
New England and eastern States. But the 
early discovery of gold on the western slope 
of the mountains in Dakota drew thither a 
mining population which suon demanded and 
received from Congress in 1868 a separate 
organization under the name of Idaho Terri- 
tory, now so well represented by my friend, 
{Mr. Merritr,] and still later, in 1863, this 
rapidly accumulating and adventurous popula- 
tion pushed eastward over the crest of the 
mountains and opened new mines, which cre- 
ated the necessity of another distinct territo- 
rial government, and in 1864 Congress again 
carved out of Dakota's vast original domain 
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the Territory of Montana, now represented on 
this oe by the eloquent Delegate, [Mr. Cua- 
GETT. 


Again, in 1867, the munificent grants of | 


lands and Government loan to the Union Pa- 
cific railroad had pushed that great thorough- 
fare so rapidly across the vast plains of south- 
western Dakota, that this Territory was again 
called upon to yield from her western posses- 
sious a new dominion, which, was created by 
Congress in the Territory of Wyoming, whose 
interests are so faithfully guarded in this House 
by the popular Delegate, [Mr.Jonxs. ] And now, 
sir, last of all, a bill is pending in each branch 
of the present Congress which has been favor- 
ably reported in the Senate, to again divide 
Dakota, and erect all that portion of her do- 
main north of the forty-sixth parallel into the 
proposed new Territory of Pembina. i 

This bill will eventually become-a law, and 
thereafter it is not probable that the congres- 
sional scissors will again be applied to trim 
the borders of Dakota, inasmuch as the area 
of the Territory remaining as Dakota proper, 
is about the same as that of either of the adja- 
cent States of lowa or Minnesota. 

As I said before, Mr. Speaker, the Territory 
of Dakota stands alone among all the north- 
western States and Territories, midway between 
the great thoroughfares of the nation, without 
an acre of land or a dollar in money granted 
by Congress for the. building of railroads 
within her borders since her territorial exist- 
ence of eleven years; and in consequence 
thereof she has not to day a mile of running 
road within her borders. While we, sir, have 
been thus neglecied, or rather overlooked, in 
the past distribution of congressional aid, 
the aojoining States of Iowa and Minnesota 
have received from Congress lands with 
almost wasteful liberality to encourage the 
construction of railroads running westward 
through those States but terminating abruptly 
upon the very borders of Dakota. In addi- 
tion to these State grants whole empires, as 
it were, have been bestowed by Congress with 
unstinted hand upon giant cerporations to 
push three great national highways across the 
continent to the Pacific. In these magnifi 
cent grants all the sister Territories of the 
United States are indirectly the recipients of 
congressional aid, except Dakota alone. The 
line of the Northern Pacific traverses the 

roposed new Territory of Pembina, and the 
Ferritories of Montana, Idabo and Washing- 
ton; while the Union Pacific supplies the 
Territories of Wyoming and Utah, and the 
Southern Pacific finds its way to the western 
ocean through the Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the earliest immi- 
gration to all that vast region of the North- 
west which now constitutes the Territories of 
Dakota, Pembina, Idaho, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing was directed to and settled in the agricultural 
district now known as Dakota proper. Here, in 
the valley of the Missouri river, immediately 
west of Iowa, the lands were purchased of the 
Indians twelve years ago, and within two years 
thereafter they were surveyed and opened to 
settlement under the provisions of the preémp- 
tion and homestead acts of Congress. I say, 
sir, notwithstanding this fact, coupled with a 
mildness of climate and fertility of soil resem- 
bling that of the neighboring States, lowa and 
Minnesota, there is not to day over twenty 
thousand people in that Territory; and al- 
though nearly ten million acres. have been sur- 
veyed by the Government, not over one tenth 
of that amount has been located by actual 
settlers. Even under the generous provisions 
of the homestead law, offering to the poor 
man one hundred and sixty acres of land for 
eighteen dollars, not five thousand homestead 
farms have been made in the Territory since 
the passage of said law in 1862. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, why is this? Why is it 
that the annual tide of immigration sets in 
along the lines of railroads whieh penetrate 
the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, and locate upon lands purchased 
of railroad companies on long time at low 
interest, in preference to pushing westward 
into Dakota where lands. equally inviting can 
be procured from the Government nominally 
without price, under the boasted homestead 
law of Congress? 

The railroad companies of the West are 
surpassing the Government to day in afford 
ing inducements to the homeless and landless 
of the country, in the twofold manner of offer- 
ing cheap lands at small prices on long time 
and at low interest. near good markets, and 
the additional advantages of remunerative 
labor. In my own Territory, where the lands 
of the Government are free to all but remote 
from railroads, the munificent homestead law 
of Congress has failed to aécomplish the good 
results jor which it was intended; not because 
the law is not generous and. bountiful in its 
provisions, but because nature has failed to 
supply our great plains with timber and fuel 
to render homesteads desirable to immigrants. 
Nineteen twentieths of the whole Territory 
consists of treeless but fertile prairies. 

The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in his annual report, says: 

“The climate and soil of Dakota are exceedingly 
favorable to the growth of wheat, corn, and other 
cereals, while all of the fruits and vegetables raised 
in thenorthern States are here produced in thegreat~ 
est perfection. The wheat crop varies from twenty 
to forty bushels to the acre. Oats have produced 
from fifty to seventy bushels per acre and are of 
excellent quality. Tho extensive prairies of Dako- 
ta, clothed with different varieties of nutritious 
grasses, afford great facilities for the raising of sheep 
and cattle.” : 

Now, sir, this Territory has been open to 
immigration and settlement for ten years, and 
affords a striking example of the unsuccessful 
workings of the homestead law in a country 
devoid of timber and deprived of railroads. 
In corroboration of this statement I send to 
the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read a peti- 
tion from one thousand homestead settlers in 
Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the honorable Members of Congress of the United 
fates: 

Whereas the great scarcity of timber off from the 
running streams in Dakota Territory prevents the 
rapid settlement of our most valuable prairie lands, 
and renders it wholly unfit for actual settlement and 
cultivation without railroads to bring in lumber and 
fuel; and whereas the Legislature of Dakota Terri- 
tory has for the last ten years, at each and every ses- 
sion since its organization, passed memorials to Con- 
gressaskingfor land grants torailroads ; and whereas 
no land bas ever been granted for this purpose 
within the vast domain which constitutes Dakota 
proper; and whereas the Legislature at its jast ses- 
sion was obliged to pass astringent berd law for the 
protection of the homesteads on prairie lands, by 
repeating all laws requiring fences in the Territory ; 
aud whereas the people are now compelled to over- 
burden themselves with taxes to assist in building 
necessary railroads, and haverecently voted $200,000 
as a donation to the first railroadin Dakota: There- 


fore, 

We, the undersigned, bonafidesettlers on the pub- 
lic lands, most humbly petition, as the only means 
to protect. the homesteaders and settle up our vast 
domain with actual tillers of the soil, that limited 
grants of the wild lands be given to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads to develop the Territory, and 
that each grant so given embrace a, condition 
that all lands granted shall be sold to bona Jide set- 
tlers only, in quantities not less than eighty nor 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, at a price 
not to exceed $2 50 peracre. For which we will ever 
pray. : 

DECEMBER, 1871. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the prayer of the hardy pioneers and industri- 
ous husbandmen of Dakota; the actual home- 
stead settlers of the western plains, who have 
been patiently laboring for ten years to become 
prosperous farmers on the great plains, removed 
from railroads and markets. The petition of 
these laboring people of the West disarms all 
arguments heretofore made in opposition to the 


policy of encouraging railroads by limited. en- 
dowments of lands. The home-seckcr dreads 
a lonely exile, and be would almost as soon 
select a homestead in the moon or preémpt 
one hundred and sixty acres of blue sky, as to 
locate with his wife and family on the green 
prairies of the West thirty miles from a tree, 


“The birds avoid the desert for want of trees to sing 


in, : 
And the sunny rills go panting for shady. nooks to 
hide in,’ 

Tn this enlightened age women and children 
will not go to live beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion, away from schools, churches, markets, 
and mail routes; hence, in Dakota the settle- 
ments cling to the groves and streams, but 
creep cautiously and ‘reluctantly upon -the 
verge of the boundless prairies. Towns are 
small and scattered, settlements weak and de- ` 
pendent, markets distant and uncertain. No 
coal bas been discovered in the settled portion 
of the Territory, and the consequent want of 
fael, together with the cost of imported. lu m- 
ber for building purposes, will long delay. the 
settlement of the prairie regions unless the 
national Government intercedes aud opens 
public bighways for trade and travel through 
its own great public domain. With all the 
generous proffers of free homesteads here ex- 
tended to the homeless poor of the East for 
the last ten years, there can be found to-day 
rich and arable prairie lands still unclaimed 
and belonging to the Government, within sight 
of the very capitol of the Territory, but are 
unfortunately situated sixty-five miles from 
the nearest railroad market. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any class of Ameri- 
can citizens who are entitled to the same regard 
from the Government that is bestowed upon 
the soldiers who fought the battles of our 
country, it is the hardy pioneers of the West, 
who venture into the wilds, defying danger, 
subduing the plains, establishing villages, and 
planting upon the confines of the frontier the 
beacon lights of American progress and civil- 
ization. Kude cabins, uncultured lands, bridge- 
less streams, uncertain mails, isolated schools, 
distant markets, and Indian dangers, are few 
of the many troubles encountered by the early 
settlers of Dakota. During the great Sioux 
Indian rebellion of 1863-64, our mail car- 
riers were killed upon the highways, farmers 
were shot in their fields, and families driven 
from their homes to take refuge in the barracks 
of the towns. The Government was unable 
to send troops to the frontier for the imme- 
diate protection of the settlements, and the 
militia of the Territory was called out to defend 
the lives of helpless women and children. 
The farmer left his unharvested fields, the 
mechanic deserted his workshep, and the mer- 
chant closed his door, to join in the common 
defense of life and property against he threat- 
ened attack of the red man’s knife and toma- 
hawk. Notwithstanding all this, hese brave 
and deserving pioneers have never received 
from the Government a dollar for their services 
in defending the American border, Added to 
these hardships comes a law of the last Con- 
gress compelling every preémptive settler in 
the Territory to pay to the Government $200 
for his land before the 14th day of July next. 

Now, sir, ever since the year 1860 these 
neglected people have petitioned Congress to 
grant limited amounts of the wild lands in 
Dakota for the purpose of constructing rail- 
roads into the Territory and, of giving them 
easy communication with the markets and 
cities of the East, whereby they can exchange 
the products of the soil for coal, lumber, and 
merchandise. The oft-repeated prayer of 
these petitions having received no response 
from Congress, these feeble wards of the Gov- 
ernment have recently voted upon themselves 
a tax of $200,000 to induce the first railroad 
into the Territory. These bonds, with the 
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accumulated interest of twenty years, will at 
maturity more than pay the $1 25 per acre for 
all the lands -belonging to the Government 
within ten miles of the road. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg relief from Congress for 
this neglected people. I do not ask in this 
billany extravagant grant of lands to a private- 
corporation, but request that one.half of the 
land now held in trust for the future State of 
Dakota may be put to immediate use for in- 
ternal improvements in the Territory. Iam 
well aware that the country has become 
alarmed at the giant monopolies that have 
grown up out of the past magnificent land 
grants to railroads; but I do hope that Con- 
gress has not become so frightened at the 
shadow of its former liberality that it dare not 
do justice by a suffering community. 

The great timberless plains of central Dakota 
can never be settled by an agricultural people 
until reclaimed by some economic system of 
‘railways, irrigation, and forest-planting. Iam 
confirmed in this opinion after fifteen years of 
practical experience in the land surveys west 
of the Mississippi river. 

Mr. Speaker; I will only detain the House a 
moment longer, while I quote from the act of 
September 4, 1841, the provisions which | ask 
to have applied to the Territory of Dakota: 


**Snq, 8. And there shall be, and hereby is, granted 
to. each new State that shall hereafter be admitted 
into, the Union, upon such admission, so much land 
andincluding such quantityas may have been granted 
to such State before its admission, and while under 
a territorial Government, for the purposes of inter- 
nal improvements, as shall make five hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, to be selected and located as 
aforesaid.” [By direction of the Legislature.] g 

“Snc, 9. And the net proceeds of the sales of said 
lands shall be faithfully applied to the objects of 
internal improvements within the States aforesaid 
respestively, namely: roads, railroads, bridges, and 
improvement of water courses, and draining of 
swamps; and such roads, railways, canals, bridges, 
and water courses when made or improved, shall be 
free for the transportation of the United States mails 
and munitions of war, and for the passage of their 
troops without payment of any toll whatever.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I trust that: the liber- 
ality of Congress: will permit the Territory of: 
Dakota to select and apply to the immediate 
objects of internal improvements within her 
borders one half of the lands that will event- 
ually fall to the future State of Dakota. 

One acre of land for this purpuse now is 
worth ten in the far future, and one line of 
railroad through the Territory at present will 
add more to the nation’s wealth by the ad- 
vancement of settlement and civilization over 
the great plains, than all the homeless poor 
that will immigrate thither, without railroads, 
for the next generation. 


Sale of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. R. CONKLING, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE SENATE OF tar UNITED STATES, 
February 19, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration tke resolu- 
tion in relation to the sale ofarms to Frech agents— 


Mr. CONKLING said: 

Mr. PresipexT: Nearly five months of this 
session have gone—March, April, December, 
January, have gone, and nearly the whole of 
February. Legislation waits, and debate goes 
on, only for political effect. The appropriation 
bills are put aside. They ought to be acted on 
now, while they may be deliberately sifted and 
freed from errors which will escape us in the 
haste of belated consideration. The revision of 
the tariff which ought to be made, has not yet 
been made. No action has been taken upon the 
bill which ought to strike forty millions of in- 
ternal taxes from the shoulders of enterprise 
and labor, which ought to disband the remnant 
of the army of internal revenue collectors, and 
reduce the internal revenue establishment to a 


skeleton. These bills andothers wait. Need- 
less political discussion blocks the way. 

If right were the opposite of wrong, this 
could ‘not be right; but rights are of many 
kinds, and some rights are the twins of wrong. 
The Constitution says a Senator shall not be 
questioned in any other place for that he utters 
here ; and thus a Senator may, by preamble 
and by speech, slander: his countrymen, slan- 
der-his Government, slander bis country, and 
place it in a false position before the nations 
of the earth. All this may be done to the 


hurt of the publie business, to the peril of the || 


nation’s interests at home and abroad; and | 
there may be no aim or reason in it except to 
affect a presidential election, and to gratify 
passion and wreak vengeance on individuals. 
It may be done boldly in plain words, or it 
may be done by vague and canning hints; it 


may be best done by insinuation, the most! 


deadly weapon in slander’s virulent vocabu- 
lary. However it be done, if it be done and 
time be wasted in debate, the waste must be 
charged to those who bring on debate and 
insist upon it. : 

The Senator from Massachusetts would 
have delay. He would not have investigation, 
he would have debate. He would not have 
business, he would have talk. Hé would pre- 
cede investigation by a speech which -fills 
seven columns in the Globe, and which could 
not go unchallenged. He would utter state- 
ments in advance, which could not’ escape 
exposure and denial. i 

He said his speech was not political. What 
wasit? What was its aim and object? Was 
it to obtain investigation? The whole Senate 
proffered that. To use a favorite expression 
of the Senator’s, the proposition to investigate 
was ‘‘hailed’’ throughoutthe Chamber; there 
was not one dissenting voice. ‘‘ Turn on the 
lights,’? “ Turn onthe lights,’’ was the demand 
on every side the mornent we heard the dark 
insinuations of the Senator. He himself, and 
he alone, asked that his resolution should lie 
over and not be acted upon at the time he 
introdueed it. He himself requested that 
it should wait, that -debate might proceed; 
and I pause here to send to the Secretary the 
New York Tribune, from which I ask that an 
editorial may be read. I have marked it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows from the 
New York Tribune of February 15, 1872: 

“ The Arms Scandal.—If we regarded the defeat 
of the renomination of General Grant as the sole 
object and end of political work at this moment, 
we would be perfectly satisfied with the perform- 
ances of his thick-and-thin partisans in the Senate 
and in the press. Ifthey had a particle of sagacity 


jeft they would not for a moment suffer themselves 
to be placed in a position so humiliating and so 


; untenable as that which they have voluntarily as- 


sumed. When Senator SUMNER introduced his res- 
olution calling for the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the suspicious circumstances con- 
nected with the sale of United States arms to the 
agents of the French Government of National De- 
fense, the President’s partisans in the Senate at first 
prevented the consideration of the resolution, while 
their liveried organ in New York followed its usual 
custom of denouncing the Senator who introduced 
the resolution, ascribing to him and to all who sup- 
port the demand for an inquiry those mean motives 
which alone itis able to comprehend. Is it possible 
that they know what they are doing? Do they not 
see that this is the course which leads to the utter 
ruin of politicians and of parties? This is a matter 
which cannot be hid out of sight. Every moment 
of resistance increases the general suspicion and 
indignation. For a day the country and the inde- 
pendent press awaited the action of the Senate. 


; During this pause of attention the janizaries of the 


Senate and their newspaper lackeys drew a breath 


of relief, and one of them yesterday began to exult | 


that the movement for investigation had, to use its 
own choice English, ‘fallen comparatively still- 
born.’ They saw a new light on the subject yes- 
terday, however, and the resolution passed with- 
out serious opposition. Now, let no one resist or 


delay a thorough and searching examination of this | 


matter.” 


Mr. CONKLING. I take the Senate to wit- 
ness the calumny there recorded; I take the 
Senator from Massachusetts himself to witness 
it. I refer to the records of the Senate, to | 


the Journal, and the Globe, to prove that 
the Senator himself, and the Senator alone, 
requested that no action shonld be taken 
upon the resolution when it was brought. for- 
ward, but that it might lie over and wait. 

Mr. SUMNER. Lie over and be printed. 

Mr. CONKLING. “Lie over and be 
printed.” Ofcourse lie over and wait. The 
Senator chose his own time to call it up, and 
the Senate voted to put aside all else that the 
Senator might: proceed. Yet, Mr. President, 
such is the violence done to truth in a wanton 
and ruthless crusade for politicaleffect. 

What was the aim and object of the Sena- 
tor’s speech? It could not be to secure in- 
vestigation. No-plea was needed to obtain 
inquiry ; there has never been a moment since 
the resolution was heard that the Senator 
could escape inquiry had he wished to do so. 
What was the purpose of his speech ? Was it 
to prejudge the truth and forecast it against 
us?. Was it to assist France and French 
claim agents in prosecuting claims against 
American merchants and American citizens? 
Was it meant to gender suspicion and rouse 
passionate resentment toward those charged 
with executive affairs? Wasit meantto make 
the Germans of America believe that high 
Republican officials had clutched French blood- 
money in a war in which the whole Republican 
heart beat for Germany? Was it meant to 
help the Democratic party out of its plight of 
sympathy and partisanship for France through- 
out the German war? Was it thought that the 
Germans of America could be persuaded that 
there went from the Republican Administra- 
tion a prayer, a hope, or a wish for French 
success on the burning battle-fields where 
Germans and Germany won imperishable re- 
nown? Was it meant to compromise or con- 
vict us before the world for having been false 
to national morals and national vows? Was it 
meant to befoul us in the eyes of Christendom ; 
to say to England and to Germany, now when 
Germany’s emperor is about to sit as umpire 
upon claims of ours, that the Republic of 
America had been more perfidious than Eng- 
land evér was? I will read two brief edito- 
rials, one from the New York World, and one 
from the New York Sun, to show the impres- 
sion produced upon the press and the publie 
by this strange proceeding. The World says: 

“There was a deliberate violation of the neutral 
obligations of the United States. Our Government 
behaved altogether worse toward Germany than the 
British ever did toward us.in the gloomiest period 
of ourcivil war. The Government establishments 
were worked to their fullest capacity in manufactur- 
ing cartridges for France to be used against Ger- 
many. he most improved patterns of arms were 
sold to the agents of France out of the national 
arsenals. he worst that we have ever charged 
against England is that she permitted private indi- 
viduals to build ships for the confederates. But our 
Government did not merely allow the Fernch agents 
to purchase arms and ammunition of private manu- 
facturers, but set all the public establishments in 
full activity to manufacture these things for France 
to be used against Germany. This scandalous affair 


WHI turn the whole voting German population of 
the United States against General Grant.” 


The Sun says: 


“Another point of equal, if not greater import- 
ance, is the fact, which also seems to be proved by 
official evidence, that the workshops of the War 
Department were employed during the period in 
question in manufacturing cartridges for the French 
Government. It appearsthat France would not buy 
the arms unless ammunition was furnished to use in 
them; and so great was the power of the military 
ring of speculators that they were able to cause the 
War Department to furnish these cartridges. This 
was a violation of the laws of neutrality and of 
international obligations far exccedingall that Eng- 
land can be charged with for allowing the Alabama, 
the Florida, and the other confederate cruisers to 
depart from her ports upon their errand of destruc- 
tion, In that case she was guilty of negligence; but 
in the case of the ammunition manufactured for the 
French during their war with Germany, General 
Grant’s administration was guilty of taking direct 
part in the war.” 


Mr. President, what other impression have 
the Senators from Massachusetts and Missouri 
been laboring to produce? What other impres- 
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gion did they suppose was to come from the 
assertions of the preamble, and the speeches 
with which they followed it? Bismarck had 
not complained that we-had violated the duties 
of neutrality. I have a right from the evi- 
dence before us to say that he approved the 
propriety of our course. That true German 
and Christian gentleman, Baron Von Gerolt, 
who at the time represented the North German 
Confederation here, never criticised or took 
umbrage at our sales of stores. The ‘origin 
of these criticisms and charges is widely differ- 
‘ent ; and what impression, Lrepeat, except the 
one these newspapers reflect, was expected 
from such manifestoes at such a time? 

I have seen an attempt to gild the unpa- 
triotie features of this proceeding by saying 
that the charge is not aimed at the American 
people. Mr. President, that will not do. The 
lacquer is too thin. We never charged. the 
British people with building and fitting out 
rams for the rebels, and making England a 
naval base for the confederacy. Wedid not 
say the people of Britain permitted these acts. 
We charged the British Government with guilt, 
and our charge meant treaty or war. And when 
these Senators charge the American Govern- 
ment, the acknowledged authorities of. our 
country, with acts such as are depicted and 
insinuated in this preamble, it will not do to 
gay the charge is harmless because it is not 
eveled at the whole American people. It is 
in effect leveled at the whole American people. 
If the charge were true, the nation aggrieved 
would have the right to hold America respons- 
ible for it. f 

Listen again to some of the imputations we 
have heard. Iread the words of the Senator 
from Massachusetts as they stand recorded in 
the Globe: 

“* And now, sir, I present this case on suspicions 


aroused abroad and apparently sustained by docu- 
ments here at home. That is all? * *  * * 
Who, sir? How 


“American officials suspected! 1 r 
suspected? Eminent they must be'if their names 


or their positions are known in France; not without 
evidence, if suspicion has been awakened so far 
away. 

And then, quoting what my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. Frevincuuysen] most aptly 
styled ‘‘ the brag of a broker’? that he had the 
“strongest influences’? at work for him, the 
Senator continued: i 

“<The strongest influences working for us? Sir, 
what are the ‘strongest influences?’ They could 
not be men in the streets or mere attorneys hired 
for the occasion; hardly members of Congress; they 
must be men near the business in hand.” 

Who are these insinuations meant to hit? 
What impression are they meant to carry 
abroad? Can you imagine a British peer utter- 
ing words like these in the House of Lords at 
random? Can you imaginea British peer utter- 
ing such words about his Government unless 
they were wrung from him by a conviction after 
thorough examination and when judgment and 
conscience would no longer permit him to 
doubt? Can you understand the utterance of 
such words by an American Senator unless he 
has made sure of his ground? Can you imagine 
a Senator professing to belong to the political 
party charged with the administration of the 
Government making such statements in his 
place without having taken every pains to ascer- 
tain their truth, ay, without having taken a 
bond of fate to guard against mistake? 

The Senator tells us he knew of this subject 
before December. Ay, long before Decem- 
ber. J speak in the hearing of Senators who 
do know that weeks before December this mat- 
ter was being prepared and trained as a mine, 
the explosion of which would destroy officials 
‘eminent?’ indeed, even higher than the rep- 
resentatives of the people, higher than mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The honorable Senator says he kept his 
design locked up in the depths of his own 


consciousness. He revealed it to no one. 

Let me read his words: ‘ 
“At any rate, I know that no human being had 

reason to suppose I was to movo in it until I did.” 

Here, Mr. President, is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. The substance of this portentous 
preamble and resolution was published ia 
Boston, in Chicago, and in Cincinnati. before 
it was presented here, with an announcement 
that it was to be presented. on the next day. 
Can anything be found in clairvoyance or 
psychology to exceed this? Burke said the 
age of chivalry had passed away; but clearly 
the age of miracles is still upon us. 

We know that the honorable Senator is very 
near the press; but there is nothing in the 
nearness ot Damonand Pythias, nor of Romeo 
and Juliet, which comes so close to absolute 
onenessas this. 1 might borrow-the language 
of a hymn, and say of the newspaper men and 
the Senator— 

“They know the words he means to speak 
Ere from his opening lips they break.” 

[Laughter.] 

It is marvelous that such silence, such reti» 
cence, such reluctance, should not have. kept 
this huge affair from being darkly hinted in 
political circles for months, and from being 
recorded in newspapers before it broke upon 
the ears of the Senate. Itis possible that as 
men engaged in daring and perilous ventures, 
sometimes cast lots as to which shall do the 
deed, so there was, down to a recent period, 
some doubt as to who should bear the match 
that was to fire the fuse, that was to explode 
the bomb, that was to destroy a dreaded pres- 
idential candidate, and disable all who sustain 
him. ‘The cast of characters may not have 
been agreed on, nor the heavy part given to 
the Senator till late. i 

But the Senator from Massachusetts. knew 


of the matter for weeks; did he take one || 


natural, one generous or just step to ascertain 
the truth of his assertions? He alleges in his 
preamble—and:I wish once more to call atten- 
tion to the Janguage—this: 


“Tt appears from the official report of the Secre- 
tary of War that inthe year 1870-/1 the sale of ord- 
nance stores reached the sum of $10,000,000, from 
which, according to the report, only a small sum was 
retained to meet the expenses of preparing other 
stores for sale’— 

Now mark, Mr. President: 


‘while the official report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the same year acknowledges the receipt 
of only $8,286,131 70, showing a difference of over 
$1,700,000.” 

This charge I understand to be withdrawn 
now; but why was it pubiished and sent 
throughout two hemispheres? That is the ques- 
tion. I have heard the Senator quote a say- 
ing which he thinks started with Fisher Ames, 
that a lie will run a mile while the truth is 
putting on its shoes and stockings; and why 
was such a calumny sent to traverse the earth 
and sea without some pains being taken in 
advance to see whether even apparently it had 
the shadow of foundation? ‘The very official 
report referred to on its face disproves it. No 
allegation can 
false, than the allegation that the finance 
report in question acknowledges the receipt of 
only $8,286,131. It is doubly untrue. First, 
no such thing appears ; and second, the reverse 
appears. 

One word from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, one word from any clerk connected with 
the accounts in the Treasury Department, 
would have dispelled and exploded this de- 
lusion. The War Department is in sight of 
the windows of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. In that Department lies a record, an 
original record, proving immatably by items 
every sale of arms. The lodgings of the Sec- 
retary of War are divided from the lodgings 
of the Senator from Massachusetis only by a 


be more false, or more palpably | 


| attempt to circum 


street. A biscuit can be tossed from one to. 
the other. Knowing of this subject since be- 
fore December, did the honorsble Senator 
take the pains to inquire of his neighbor and 
constituent, the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
of bis immediate neighbor here, the Secretary: 
of War? . No, sir. 1 have. aright to say no, 
for I pressed the Senator. upon that point. 
When. he objected to an interruption by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARLAN] to. correct 
his Associated Press dispatch, 1 asked him 
whether, he had taken the. trouble to inquire 
if the sale he sought to show by the news- 
paper had in fact occurred, the statement of 
the Secretary of War not showing it; and his 
answer stands recorded : 


“Ihave held no communication with the Depart- 
menton the subject.” 


No communication with the Department; 
but the tedious labor of rolling back and ran- 
sacking newspaper. files was not. distasteful 
when the object was to impeach the word of 
the Secretary of War; and accordingly, the 
ponderous files of the New York Times were 
turned back a year and three months to. find 
an Associated Press dispatch in October, 
1870—for what? To prove that the Secretary 
of War certified falsely when he sent a com- 
munication to the House rendering an account 
of his stewardship in the disposition of ord- 
nance stores. 

But what will the Senate think if it turns out 
that this Associated Press dispatch, brought in 
for such a purpose, nowhere states the sale of 
arms or of ordnance stores? Let me read it: 

“The bids under the advertisements of October 


17, opened at, the Ordnance Bureau yesterday, are 
as follows.” 


“The bids opened are as follows’’—not 
an intimation that they were accepted; not 
a statement whether they were rejected. or 
accepted; but the Senator, with the Treasury 
Department on his way to the Capitol, with 
the Secretary of War at his elbow, waited 
through the gay and leisurely holiday season, 
and came into the Senate in the month of 
February, no question having been asked of 
either Secretary, and read, that the nation 
might hear, an Associated Press dispatch, 
empty in fact, and introduced for no purpose 
pavo to impeach the word of the Secretary of 

ar. 

But this was not enough. The Secretary 
was to be chased yet further with the hot foot 
of hostile eagerness. The Senator says: 

“They ”— 

That is, the authorities— i 
“took no initiative, but sent a report to the other 
Honse which on examination excited still further 
suspicion.” * * * = “But, sir, this report 
which I hold in my hand, and which was sent here 
to counteract the inquiry already foreseen ”— 

-There is a pleasant suggestion. Wor gener- 
ous candor and charity, commend me to a fling 
like that, Let me give a moment to it. Sent 
to Congress ‘‘ to counteract the inquiry already 
foreseen!’ Why should the Secretary of War 
wish to thwart an inquiry; why could he wish 
it except that “conscience does make cow- 
ards of usall?’ Does not everyone see the 
imputation, the double imputation in this lan- 
guage: first, that the Secretary of War, had a 
guilty consciousness, the black drop in his 
heart we call guilty motive, to escape the 
investigation; and second, that be made an 
vent and evade investigation 
by a trick upon the House.of Representatives ? 
But further : aS 

“TF you look at it ”=— 

That is, at this report— 


i “you will find on its face—how shall I express it?— 


an incompleteness, if not. a slovenliness of prepara- 
tion, Here is this long list containing the amount 
of sales, but there is no addition, there, is no sum 
total at the end, hy was that omitted? I hope 
before this debate is over that there will be some 
explanation.of it. 1 have heard of an explanation 
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from an important quarter, and I await communi- 
cation of it by some other Senator, I have said that 
this report, sent to the other Chamber as an answer 
in advance toany possible inquiry, is incomplete; 
Tam almost ready to say painfully incomplete.” 

The row of figures was not added up! Mr. 
President, it was Paul—Paul, the noblest advo- 
cate that ever stood before a court—who said, 
u Though I speak with the tongue of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

“O, beware, my lord of jealousy; _ 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on.” ; 

A great master tells us that— 

“Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind.” 

How can a suspicion so unworthy, so base- 
less, so barbarous, find harbor in a breast so 
guileless, so generous, so gentle, so just? 

Mr. President, a scent less keen, eyes less 
bloodshot, prejudices less blinding, passions 
less unpitying, would have avoided many errors 
in this ugly business. Let me speak of one 
strange blunder, if blunder it be, of which you 
have not heard. One of the most odious and 
enormous charges of the preamble is this: it 
is alleged, in substance, that France paid our 
Government for arms a great sum of money, 
and that our ‘‘ officials’? have not accounted for 
it, but that a deficit is shown by the accounts. 
The Senate will see the elements of this charge. 
The first element is, of course, a purchase from 
our Government; because if the purchase was 
not from the Government no such charge, or 
question, or deficiency, could exist. The pre- 
amble refers to the authority for this accusa- 
tion. What is the authority? The French 
account, as it appears in the report of a French 
commission. ‘The Senator from Mussachu- 
setts produced this report, and he and the 
Senator from Missouri both used it, and re- 
ferred to it, to sustain, and they stated that it 
did sustain, the allegation based uponit. I 
read now from the preamble: . 

Whereas a comparison of the accounts rendered 
by the French Government for moneys expended by 
its agents in the purchase of arms from the United 
States, and the accounts rendered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for moneys received in 
the same transaction, show a large difference, which 
seems to have given rise to the suspicion abroad 
that United States officials have taken an undue 
part therein. 

{t will be seen that the marrow of this 
count of the indictment is that the United 
States was the seller. The averment is that 
the money was expended ‘in the purchase of 
arms from the United States.’’? The intention 
of the draughtsman does not rest upon the words 
“from the United States” alone, because the 
sentence concludes by saying that ‘* United 
States officials’? are those suspected in the 
transaction. Thus the Senate will see that 
the pith of this specification, and the whole 
sting and force of it, is that arms were pur- 
chased ‘‘from’’ the United States. If arms 
were only purchased in the United States, if 
they were only purchased of citizens and mer- 
chants in America, it would be absurd to talk 
about the Government as a party to the sales; 
or of ‘officials,’’ as those who made commis- 
sions or profits. The record produced of the 
French report in which the account of moneys 
paid is given, was the New York Sun. Here 
it is—the Sun of July 12, 1871. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Missouri adopted this translation, 
and brought it forward. I have taken the 
trouble to look also at the original in the 
French paper, and poor as are my attainments 
in foreign tongues, I venture the prediction 
that no doubt will be set up as to the correct- 
ness of the translation inthe respects to which 
I now eall attention. I hold up the record, 
and deny the truth of the version which has 
been given of it. I say there is no such ac- 
count as we lave had quoted to us. There is 
no statement of hint that-a farthing was ever 


paid to the United States for arms; there is 
no hint in this record that arms were ever pur- 
chased from the United States. The assertion 


in the preamble is a perversion; it is more, it. 


is a fabrication out of whole cloth. The lan- 
guage is more than tortured, it is more than 
garbled; the true language and sense is omitted 
and suppressed, and other language with dif- 
ferent and opposite meaning is put in its place. 
I read the French record. First comes the 
Sun’s editorial preface. It is of value on the 
point I make, because the chief editor of the 
Sun is one of the most accomplished linguists 
in our land, and with a French paper before 
him he knows what he sees. This is his intro- 
ductory remark : 

“The commission immediately entered upon its 
labors, and on the 27th of June, Mr. Léon Riant, to 
whom bad been intrusted the investigation of the 
purchases of arms and ammunition here in New 
York, presented to the Assembly his special report,” 

Observe the statement: ‘ purchases here in 
New York,” not in Washington or of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 

Now I come to the passage marked by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The editor says: 

“Tn order that our readers may understand the 
whole matter we give a translation of the report of 


M. Riant in full, as we find it in the Journal Official 
de la République Frangaise, June 28.” 


Tread now the opening passage of the report: 
“The commission of armament, led at the outset 
of its operations by the insufficiency of the European 


produetion, to effect purchases of arms in the United 
tates ”— 


tt Tn the United States,” not ‘‘ from the Uni- 
ted States.” Then follows some figures; and 
I come to the second passage marked by the 
Sevator: 

“The majority of the arms purchased in the Uni- 
ted States have been delivered by the firm of Rem- 
ington, or purchased by its intervention,” &c. 

Nothing is said of purchases from the Uni- 
ted States. The only statement -bearing on 
the point is that the United States is the coun- 
try in which the purchases were made. 

_ Here, then, is the truth of the matter. The 
French commission. make report of arms 
bought in the United States, of arms bought 
in New York, of arms bought in the American 
market, of American dealers. The commis- 


sion does not report that any arms were | 


bought from the United States, or that any 
transaction in arms ever took place with the 
Government of the. United States—no such 
thing. Yet this report, written and printed in 
a foreign tongue, is produced here by reference 
and statement, to show not what it doesshow, 
but what it does not. show.’ The difference 
between the fact and the assertion is as plain 
as between black and white. It is a vital and 
a convenient difference. Truly rendered, the 
report has nothing to do with the case, and 
cannot touch any official; but as it has been 
rendered, it has everything to do with the case, 
and soils American officials. Taken in con- 
neciion with the animus to be seen throughout 
this affair, this error is very suggestive. Such 
a mistake on a trial for horse stealing might 
disbar an attorney, or rob a witness of his 
liberty. I make no statement or suggestion 
who is guilty of this error or offense. Ido not 
know. It would have been a feartul mistake 
in a case where the rights of an individual 
were staked, it is a graver matter where the 
rights and the good name of a nation are in 
the scales. We have heard something of a 
book-keeper, who compared this account with 
the accounts in our Departments. He was not 
named, his name seemed a secret, but if this 
be his handiwork, and he continues his trade, 
he may yet leave a— 
“Name to other times 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

I wish to guard my statement here, and I 
ask my honorable friend from Vermont, [ Mr. 
EpMunxbs,] who has scanned this report. and 


translation more closely than I, to witness my 
assertion. Referring to the passages marked, 
(which I have looked at and answer for myself, ) 
and referring also to the entire report, there 
is not, I think, anywhere a statemeut or a hint 
that arms or ordnance stores were bought from 
the United States, but only a description of 
them as having been purchased in the United 
States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No place in it where they 
are spoken of as ever having belonged to the 
United States. 

Mr. CONKLING. I repeat the answer of 
the honorable Senator, as it may not have 
reached the ears of all the Senate, namely, 
that there is no place in that report in which 
it appears that these arms were ever owned 
by the United States. 

Mr. President, how comes ali this succes- 
sion of errors or misstatements in this pream- 
ble? There is not one substantial averment 
which has not been pulverized. How came 
they there? I submit to the Senator himself 
whether that care and caution due from the 
highest and the humblest in matters affecting 
the rights of even individuals would not have 
shunned errors so manifold and so monstrous, 
If tbe credulity of any Seuator has been im- 
posed upon, I suggest it is high time that it 
should be admitted. 

Bat, Mr. President, blunders are not all, 
and blunders were not enough. The pream- 
ble was not enough ; the speeches by which it 
was to be foilowed were not enough. The 
affair must be huge and sensational to the 
utmost. ‘There must be lightning all around 
the sky. The occasion must be full of signs 
and wonders. Stars must shoot madly from 
their spheres. The whole contineut must 
stand aghast, and its blood must freeze at the 
audacity and monstrosity of official sin. The 
whole thing must be grand, gloomy, aud pecu- 
liar. We must have a select committee. The 
siage must be crowded with startling and 
theatrical effects! Why a select committee? 
Two months ago the Senate was libeled tor 
days if not weeks, because it was suggested 
that it might be wise and convenient to dis- 
tribute investigations among different com- 
mittees; that it might not be best to have one 
committee for all investigations. We were 
told then, in no polite or measured phrase, 
that to distribute investigations between dif- 
ferent committees was to cloak fraud and 
stifle investigation. We must have one com- 
mittee, we were told, a standing committee, 
a committee on retrenchment and investiga- 
tion, and this committee, scouring earth and 
sea, must investigate everythiug. We raised 
the committee. The rest of us have been 
compelled to refer investigations far more sub- 
stantial and useful than this to that commitiee. 
Why should not this investigation go there 
also? Mr. President, 1 will tell you why. 
There was something beyoud the sensation to 
be produced when the people of the country 
should see the curtain rise and discover the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts with a 
special committee of seven at his back. The 
sensation would of course have been immense, 
the committee would have been majestic, and 
the affair such a mammoth that the committee 
in charge of it must have nothing else to do. 
But something beyond this great tableau was 
hoped for in a special committee. Jt would, 
of course, if the Senator from Massachusetts 
was to head it, be a deeply biased committee. 
Had the original motion for a retrenchment 
committee prevailed literally as it was offered 
last April and again last December; had the 
motion prevailed to revive the old committee 
of which the Senator from New Hampsbire, 
now absent, [Mr. Parrerson,] was chairman, 
and from which he had been transferred to tha 
chairmanship: of another commitee,., leaving 
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the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Scuurz] the 
senior member of the retrenchment.committee ; 
had that original resolution literally prevailed, 
and Gast upon the Vice President the duty. of 
reviving the old committee, hampered as he 
would then have been by parliamentary usage 
and etiquette, the Senator from Missouri would 
have been the chairman of the committee. 
Had this snug result been brought about, we 
should have had no motion for a special com- 
mittee here, the ‘‘ eternal fitness of things ” 
would have been fully preserved by having the 
Senator from Missouri the charioteer of a pub- 
lication machine, to address to the Germans 
of the country a report showing that General 
Grant had trampled neutral vows and obliga- 
tions under fuot, and sided with France in that 
bloody grapple for the mastery in which she 
went. down before Germany. Ay, sir, we are 
indebted to the accident that we created a new 
committee, in place of reviving the old one 
with the Senator from Missouri at its head, for 
a motion raising a select committee whose mis- 
sion in part would be to illustrate a principle 
in physics known as the indefinite expansibility 
of matter, to show the world into how greata 
balloon a matter of no moment in truth or in 
fact, could be blown. 

And now | want a word with the Senator 
from Missouri. l shall speak with the same 
confidence and frankness with which he ad- 
dressed us on a recent occasion. That honor- 
able Senator informed the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate—no, I correct myself; that 
statement is inadequate ; I should say that in 
solemn and weighty words he divulged to the 
Republican members of the Senate an impres- 
sion dark and wide in the country that there 
exists somewhere a “ military ring.” Let me 
read the language of the Senator: 

“But, gentlemen, do not close your eyes to one 


fact—and here I will express myself frankly and 


” 


boldly. 
That is right; I like a bold man. 


“There is an impression prevailing in thiscountry 
that somewhere in this Government there sits a 


military ring,’ which is exercising an unwholesume, 

a far-reaching, a corrupt, and dangerous influence 
upon this Administration. That impression is grow- 
ing all over the land. This suspicion may be well- 
founded or it may not.” 

My acquaintance with the people of the 
country may not be as extensive as that of the 
honorable Senator from Missouri; but the veo- 
ple I meet have, I think, no such impression. 
‘They hear talk about a “military ring.” They 
regard that talk asa part of the slang and 
scandal that defiles and brutalizes our politics. 
They read paragraphs in newspapers talking 
about a * military ring.” and they dismiss them 
with other such, regarding these reeking pub 
lications as among the brutalities of progress. 

But, Mr.’ President, I want to tell the Sen- 
ator of an impression that does prevail. There 
is an impression with many people—it is com- 
ing, I am sorry to say, to be a fixed impres: 
sioti—that another ring exists—a ‘* senatorial 
ring,” or, more properly speaking, a ‘‘ sen- 
atorial cabal.” The impression is that the 
business of this senatorial cabal is not to fur- 
nish ammunition to the French, but to farnish 
ammunition to the Democratic party. It is 
believed that men flying the Republican flag 
are trying to strand the Republican ship. dt 
is believed that the business of this cabal is to 
malign the President of the United States, to 
disparage and belittle him, tu assault his 
administration, to wait for opportunities; ay, 


in the language of the good Book, “to lurk | 


privily’? for opportunities to place him in an 
injurious and unjust position. It is believed 
that the business of this cabal is to assail and 
impugn the majority in Congress, and to injure 
those charged with the conduct of public 
affairs. Itis believed that this cabal aids ta 
get upand keep up that snow-storm of libels, 
too great in volume to be measured, which falls 


daily on the country; that stream of shame- 
less falsehoods which, taking its rise in Wash- 
ington, pours itself over the land through t‘ ivn- 
dependent” and avowed Democratic papers. 
İt is believed that persons connected with this 
cabal are inflicting wounds upon the Repub- 
lican party. Democrats have not the power 
to inflict wounds, which these same persons 
could not make so deep if they would put on 
Democratic armor and let it be seen. This 
impression waxes apace. It is strong, very 
strong just now in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. There is fresh reason for it in New 
Hampshire. An election depends there, and 
the politicians say that whether the Repub- 
lican ticket shall stand or fall is of much import 
for the light or shadow it will cast on the 
coming presidential canvass. In the thick of 
the New Hampshire contest shrewd Demo- 
cratic politicians treasure like ‘‘apples of gold 
in pictures of silver’? the words of mem- 
bers of this supposed senatorial cabal; their 
speeches command attention with the New 
Hampshire Democracy, which could not be 
gained by all the Democratic heroes and sages 
from Jetferson to my honorable friend from 
Missouri, [Mr. BLAIR, ] not even for the Brod- 
head letter, [Laughter.] That vivacious 
production is not so great a favorite now, it 
is not such a success, or, as the play bills 
gay, it has not such “a ran” in New Hamp- 
shire now, as another document, which lies 
before me. Here is a pamphlet consisting of 
twenty-four closely printed pages. It is enti- 
tled “ Plain language of independent Repub- 
liean Senators;?? “Thieving and_profligacy 
exposed; ‘Speeches of several Senators”, 
first of all, the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Scuurz.] ‘This: pamphlet bears 
the folowing imprimatur: ‘ Published by 
the National Democratie Resident Committee, 
Washington, District of Columbia.” These 


speeches appear without note or comment; no | 


gilding fine gold here; no painting the lily. 
Those who prepared the pamphlet thought 
they would let the speeches be as their makers 
made them, and stop where their makers 
stopped them, because they could not be im 
proved as electioneering documents for the 
Democracy. J am told that two hundred thou- 
sand copies of this pamphlet have been seut 
free through the mails of the United States 
franked by the Democratic members of the 
House, into the State of New Hampshire. 

Such events and such a proceeding as now 
detains the Senate, I tell the honorable Sena- 
tor will not tend to dispel the impression that 
there does exist such & cabal. The proceed- 
ing before us wears an ugly look ; the business 
of turning accuser of the Government, and 
charging a breach of neutrality touching Ger- 
many at this time has an ugly look. It is 
not giving information to the enemy in time 
of war, but there is a sort of family resem- 
blance between the two things which will lead 
a great many people into serious thought. A 
great many people will think of it as the nan 
thought of his horses when he said, ‘f Que 
looks so much like both, that I cannot tell the 
other from which,” (Laughter. ] 

But, Mr. President, 1 am able to assure the 
Senator, and I hope the assurance will give 
him pleasure, that the people in no portion of 
the country, as far as I can learn, are being 
misled by these proceedings. They understand 
the meaning of it all. In the State of New 
York daring the last fortnight many elections 
have been held; the spring elections are pro- 


gressing, and East and West, not only do the, 


Republicans hold their own, but elections 
result in unexpecied and in some cases unex- 
ampled Republican gains. The people be- 
lieve in the Administration, and in the Repab- 
lican party as the party of progress and true 
reform. 


The other day, in the city of Buffalo, a Dem- 


| 


ocratic city, in which there is a large repre- 
sentation of that sturdy, intelligent, upright 
people, the Germans of America, the Repub- 
lican ticket was chosen by a majority of nearly 
twenty-five hundred; most of the wards giving 


‘Republican majorities. The same thing in less 


degree is true generally in the recent and cur- 
rent elections in the State of New York. 

No, Mr. President, the pretense that’ there 
is a ‘‘mailitary ring’? gives no disquiet to men 
who believe the cause of the Republican party 
identical with the cause of the Republic; and 
with no right to speak for them, | venture to 
say that the Germans of the Stare of New 
York and of the other States cannot be hood- 
winked, or nose-led, or handed over, by any 
man, whoever he may be. The Germans had 
too much to do with preserving our nationality 
when it rocked in the throes of an earthquake 
to be willing so soon to hand the country over 
again to the party which once well-nigh ruined 
it. The Germans know that it was a Dem- 
ocratic Administration which prostrated our 
credit; which stripped our northern arsenals 
of arms and sent them to be ready for traitors 
in the South; which banished our Navy to dis- 
tant seas; and songht to bind the Government 
hand and foot that conspirators might murder 
it in its bed. The Germans know that a Dem- 
ocratic Administration did all this and more, 
and that the Democratie party before, and 
during the war, and since the war, has been 
hostile to liberty, equality, law, public faith, 
and national honor. i 

Napoleon said Europe would be republican 
or Cossack; and in the next presidential elec- 
tion our country will be Republican or Dem- 
ocratic. Germans and all other men of seuse 
know this; they know that third-party move- 
ments and Republican detections mean aid to 
the Democratic party, and such a woe must 
have something more to commend it than the 
griefs or resentment of individuals, 

Will the Senator join with me, or will he let 
me join with bim, in removing the impression, 
if there be an impression abroad, that there 
exists a ‘ military ring’? on the one hand, and 
the impression also that there exists a sen- 
atorial ring, fatally bent on mischief, determ- 
ined to divide, disintegrate, and destroy the 
great party of progress and reform? Will the 
honorable Senator join me in dispelling these 
two murky appearances? 

Mr. President, it was not my purpose to 
trespass thus long on the patience of the Sen- 
ate; yet itis my wish to say something tonch- 
ing the transactions referred to in the pream- 
ble as they in truth took place. When our 
great struggle for nationality was over we 
found ourselves possessed of a great aggre- 
gate, not only of arms, but of stores, mate- 
rial, and munitions of war. ‘This mass of 
perishable property was to be sold, and at 
sale by public outery it found only a tardy 
market. It was being eaten by the tooth of 
time; rust would corrode metals; moisture 
would destroy powder, and everything would 
lose value, beside loss of interest and stor- 
age. In 1868, on the 20th of July, Congress 
passed an act to hasten ‘the disposal of this 
surplus. The object was to turn these stores 
iuto money at the first’ hour, and therefore 
the act authorized private sales, We had not 
only arms, but all parts of arms; we had not 
only cartridges, but all parts of cartridges; 
pig lead, powder, and metal. These articles 
were sold, sometimes ‘assembled’? —using a 
phrase of the trade—all parts of the gun 
ii assembled,” that is, put together as a com: 
plete article. Sometimes. as the schedule of 
sales will show, these parts were sold ‘sep- 
arately—gun stocks, for instance, ‘by them- 
selves, in alot, gun-barrels by themselves, and 
soon. ‘The Senator from Missouri thinks he 
has discovered that under the statute it would 
not be lawful for the ordnance department to 
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‘assemble’? the different parts of a cartridge 
in order to. make it marketable, but that they 
must sell these, parts separated, and as raw 
material. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the honorable Sena- 
tor from New York just permit me a question 
which I put in. perfect good faith for my 
information? 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly. 

Mr.SCHURZ. There is one portiqg.of this 
statute which I do not really understand, and 
I should like to have his legal opinion about 
it, distinguished lawyer as he is: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be sold, after 
offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
manner and at such times and places at public or 
private sale as he may deem most advantageous to 
the public interests,” &c. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from New York 
has referred to there being some latitude given 
to him whether he is to sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, I should like to know how he con- 
strues this clause: 

“ Authorized and directed to cause to be sold, 
after offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice.” 

Mr. CONKLING.. Is that the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. SCHURZ. That is my question. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will it be agreeble to 
the Senator to allow meto postpone my answer 
for aspace? I will come to-it presently. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. I did not mean 
to interrupt the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. CONKLING. I meant to remark on 
the mode of sale, and I am obliged to the 
Senator for calling my attention to it. I pro- 
ceed, however, now to complete a different 
point to which I was in the act of speaking. 
The Senator from Missouri understands that 
the statute works a disability to prepare or put 
in order for sale stores, or at least ammuni- 
tion, or, more correctly speaking, that it does 
not contemplate or admit the power to prepare 
the wares for sale. I think that is his idea. 

Mr. SCHURZ. LIbeg the Senator's pardon. 
I did not say that the statute did not contem- 
plate the putting together of the different ma- 
terials out of which ammunition is composed ; 
but I did say.that I did not think the statute 
contemplated the manufacturing of ammuni- 
tion for the purposes of sale. 

Mr. CONKLING. Somebody has said that 
words are things. I wonder if the Senator 
from Missouri would say so. I stated his point 
to be that under the statute they conld not 
before sale properly put together the different 
parts of a cartridge and make it a complete 
marketable thing. He says that is not his 
point, but his point is that they cannot manu- 
facture. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 beg pardon. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then I do not under- 
stand the Senator, 

Mr. SCHURZ. That the ordnance depart- 
ment may put together the different materials 
which constitute a cartridge there can be no 
doubt in the world, for they have got to do 
so for the use of the Army. The question is 
this: whether a statute allowing the ordnance 
department to sell material which is unsuited, 
or unsuitable as the statute expresses it, for 
the use of the Army or of the militia of the 
United States, permits the ordnance depart- 
ment to manufacture cartridges for sale? That 
is what I say. 

Mr. CONKLING. The honorable Senator 
I suppose does not understand that this par- 
ticular statute gives the power to manufacture 
cartridges for use in the American Army. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir, that the statute 
docs not give any such power. 

Mr. CONKUING.: ‘Then let us lay that 
matter out of the case, and let us assume that 
he and I alike are discussing what might be 
done under the statute now in question, and 
for the purposes of the statute. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Precisely. 

Mr. CONKLING. Let me restate the Sen- 
ator’s point, because I am not one of those 
who suppose advantage can be gained by mis- 
stating or undervaluing the position of an ad- 
versary. Let me state his point as strongly as 
ean. Itis that under that statute the ord- 
nance department had no right to take the 
different component parts of cartridges and 
put them together in finished cartridges and 
then sell them. Is not that his point? 

Me. SCHURZ. Exactly. 

Mr. CONKLING. So I first intended to 
state it, and I think-I did. . Let me examine 
the point.. Does the Senator think that under 
that statute there is power to scour or burnish 
guns in order to make them marketable? 
Does the Senator think that if a thousand 
-pieces lack ramrods there is authority to sup- 

ly the ramrods to make them marketable? 
Does he think that if one hundred pieces have 
lost their bayonets, there is power to make or 
finish bayonets and put them on? If he admits 
this power, his argument falls to the ground? 
Why?. Because the object .of putting a ram- 
rod upon a piece, or a nipple, or a hammer, 


or a guard, would be to make it marketable as 
merchandise; and if in order to make a thou- 
sand pieces marketable as merchandise it is 
necessary to furnish with them their comple- 
ment of ammunition, the power is the same, 
the purpose is. the same, the legal test is the 
same; the two cases, as the lawyers say, are 
on all fours with each other. Does not the 
honorable Senator see that ? 

Now look at the proposition practically. 
Here was the Government an enormous holder 
tof pig lead; millions of pounds, more per- 
haps than could be found in all the country 
beside, were in the arsenals and manufacto- 
ries of the Government. Does the Senator 
think that although they could sell so many 
tons of pig lead, and so many hundred pounds 
| of powder, and although they could sell so 
much sheet copper to'make cartridges with, 
they could not put these things together and 
sell them as a marketable article, if the price 
and the sale not only of the ammunition, 
i but of the guns to go with it, depended on 
the ammunition? The Senator’s argument 
proves too much. The statute means nothing 
useful unless it implies the power to burnish 
arms, to make them serviceable and market- 
able, to repair them, to add a ramrod or a 
bayonet; and [ call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that in the report of the War Depart- 
ment, which once played so large a part in 
this case, the report which was at first relied 
on for the now post mortem discrepancy, it is 
said expressly that money has. been retained 
to putin order the residue of the stores for 
sale. The argument-of the Senator would 
prove that the Secretary admits that he vio- 
lated the statute there. The argument would 
| prove that buyers must take the arms as they 
į were rusted on the field. of battle, blemished 
by the dew-fall, broken by the shock, take 
them as débris and refuse instead of buying 
them in good and merchantable order. ‘This 
would be absurd, 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator from 
New York allow me to call his attention to 
| the fact, in answer to the question of the Sen- 
| ator from Missouri, that the ordnance depart- 
| ment bas authority by other statutes to go 
| forward at any time, whenever there is an 
| 
i 
H 


| immediate prospect of war or an immediate 
rospect of. sale, to manufacture into fixed 
mmunition all the raw material on hand, not 


epending upon this statute at all for that 
uthority ? 


Mr. CONKLING. This is true no doubt. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I ask the Senator from 
New York whether be has got through with 
this point of the argument? Ido not want to 


: 
| 


p 
a 
‘d 
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! reply to him. I shall do so at a subsequent 


period, but I might now call his attention to 
the question which I took the liberty of putting 
to him with regard to the meaning of the 
statute. 

Mr. CONKLING. If my friend is impa- 
tient for my answer, I will answer him now. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No. 

Mr. CONKLING. If he is not, I will renew 
the assurance given him a few moments ago 
that I shall not omit that answer; and I will 
fortify my assurance by saying that I have a 
memorandum. on my notes of that point, and 
my memorandum, and the Senator, and I to- 
gether, will be able to take care that the mat- 
ter is not forgotten. 

Mr. President, this statute existing, and the 
ordnance department being, in the language 
of Vattel, engaged in its * customary trade,” 
war suddenly reddened the fields of France 
and Germany. ‘The cable flashed the news to 
us, and the President of the United States 
forthwith addressed to the American people a 
-proclamation of caution touching their duties 
as citizens of a neutral power. I ask the Sec- 
retary to read that proclamation as I have 
marked it in the volume which I send to the 
desk. It contains a full epitome of neutral 
duties. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a state of war unhappily exists between 
France on the one side, and the North German Con- 
federation and its allies on the other; 

And whereas the United -States are on terms of 
friendship and amity with all the contending Powers, 
and with the persons inhabiting their several domin- . 
ions: 

And whereas great numbers of the citizens of the 
United States reside within the territories or domin- 
ions of each of the said belligerents and carry on com- 
merce, trade, or other business or pursuits therein, 
protected by the faith of treaties; a 2 

And whereas great nurabers of the subjects or cit- 
izens of each of the said belligerents reside within 
the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, 
and carry on commerce, trade, or other business or 
pursuits therein; g 

And whereas the laws of the United States, with- 
out interfering with the free expression of opinion 
and sympathy, or with the open manufacture orsale 
of arms or munitions of war, nevertheless imposo 
upon all persons who: may be within their territory 
and jurisdiction the duty of an impartial neutrality 
during the exisience of the contest: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of 
the United States, in order to preserve the neu- 
trality of the United States, and of their citizensand 
of persons within their territory and jurisdiction, 
and to enforce their laws, and in order that all per- 
sons, being warned of the general tenor of the laws 
and treaties of the United States in this behalf, and 
of the law of nations, may thus be prevented from 
an unintentional violation of the same, do hereby de- 
clare and proclaim that by the act passed on the 20th 
day of April, A. D. 1818, commonly known as the 
** neutrality law,” the following acts are forbidden 
to be done, under severe penalties, within the terri- 
tory and jurisdiction of the United States, to wit : 

1, Accepting and exercising a commission to serve 
either of the said belligerents by land or by sea 
against the other belligerent. i 

2.. Enlisting or entering into the service of either 
of the said belligerents asa soldier, or as a marine, 
or scaman on hoard of any vessel of war, letter of 
marque, or privateer. ` 

. Hiring or retaining another person to enlist er 
enter, himself in the service of either of the said 
belligerents as a soldier, or as a marine or seaman 
on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, or 
privateer, .. 

4, Iliring another person to 
or jurisdiction of the United 
be enlisted as aforesaid. 

5. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits 
of the United States with intent to be entered into 
service as aforesaid. 

, 6. Retaining another person to go beyond the lim- 
its of the United States with intent to be enlisted as 
aforesaid. A 

T. Retaining another person to go beyond the 
limits of the United States with intent to be entered 
into service as aforesaid. (But the said act is not to 
be construed to extend toa citizen or subject of either 
belligerent who, being transiently within the United 
States, shall, on board of any vessel of war, which, 
at the time of its arrival within the United States, 
was fitted and equipped as such vessel of war, enlist 
or enter himself or hire or retain another subject or 
citizen of the same belligerent, who is trausicutly 
within the United States, to enlist or ehter himself 
to serve such belligerent on board such vessel of war, 


o beyond the limits 
tates with intent to 


if the United States shall then beat peace with such 
l belligerent.) 
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8. Fitting out and arming, or attempting to fit out 
and arm, or procuring to be fitted out and armed, 
or knowingly being concerned in the furnishing, fit- 
ting out, or arming of any ship or vessel with intent 
that such ship or vessel shall be employed in the 
service of either of the said belligerents. 

9. Issuing or delivering a commission within the 
territory or jurisdiction of the United States for any 
ship or vessel, to the intent that she may be em- 
ployed as aforesaid. 

10. Increasing or augmenting, or procuring to be 
increased or augmented, or knowingly being con- 
cerned in increasing or augmenting, the force of any 
ship of war, cruiser, or other armed vessel which at 
the time of her arrival within the United States was a 
ship of war, cruiser, or armed vessel, in the service 
of either of the said belligerents, or belonging to the 
subjects or citizens of either, by adding to the num- 
ber of guns of such vessel, or by changing those on 


board of her for guns of a larger caliber, or by the | 


addition thereto of any equipment solely applicable 
to war. 

11. Beginning, or setting on foot, or providing, or 
preparing, the means for any military expedition or 
enterprise to be carried on from the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States against the terri- 
tories or dominions of either of the said belligerents. 

And Ido further declare and proclaim that by the 
nineteenth article of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce, which was concluded between his Majesty the 
king of Prussia and the United States of America on 
the ilth day of July, A. D. 1799, which article was 
revived by the treaty of May 1, A. D. 1828, between 
the same parties, and is still in force, it was agreed 
that “the vessels of war, public and private, of 
both parties, shall carry freely, wheresoever they 
please, the vessels and effects taken from their ene- 
mies, without being obliged to pay any duties, 
charges, or fees to officers of admiralty, of the cus- 
toms, or any others; nor shall such prizes be ar- 
rested, searched, or put under legal process when 
they come to and enter the ports of the other party, 
but may freely be carried out again at any time by 
their captors to the places expressed in their com- 
missions, which the commanding officer of such ves- 
sel shall be obliged to show.” ae 

‘And I do further declare and proclaim that, it has 
been officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States by the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the North German Con- 
federation at Washington that private property on 
the high seas will be exempted from seizure by the 
ships of his Majesty the king of Prussia, without 
regard to reciprocity. | - i i 

And I do further declare and proclaim that it has 
been officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States by the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of his Majesty the emperor 
of the French, at Washington, that orders have 
been given that in the conduct of the war the com- 
manders of the French forces on land and on the 
seag shall scrupulously observe toward neutral Pow- 
ers the rules of international law, and that they 
shall strictly adhere to'the principles set forth in 
the declaration of the congress of Paris of the 16th 
of April, 1856, that is to say: first, that privateering 
is and remains abolished; second, that the neutral 
flag covers enemy’s goods with the exception of con- 
traband of war; third, that neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under the enemy’s flag; fourth, that block- 
ades, in order to be binding, must be cffootive, that 
is to say, maintained by a torce sufficient really to 
prevent, access to the coast of the enemy; and that, 
ulthough the United States have not adhered to the 
declaration of 1856, the vessels of his Majesty will 
not seize enemy's property found on board of a ves- 
sel of the United States, provided that property is 
not contraband of war. : 

‘And Í do further declare and proclaim that, the 
statutes of the United States and the law of nations 
alike require that no person within the territory and 
jurisdiction of the United States shall take part, 
directly or indirectly, in the said war, but shall re- 
main at peace with each of the said belligerents, and 
shall maintain a strict and impartial neutrality; 
and’ that whatever privileges shall be accorded 
to one belligerent within the ports of the United 
Pratos shall be, in like manner, accorded to the 
other, 

_And I do hereby enjoin all the good citizens of the 
United States and all persons, residing or being within 


the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, to | 


observe the laws,thereof, and to commit no act con- 
trary to the provisions of the said statutes, or 1n V10- 
lation of the law of nations in that behalf. , 
And I do hereby warn all citizens of the United 
States and all persons residing or being within their 
territory or jurisdiction, that, while the free and 
fall expression of sympathies in public and private 
is not restricted by the laws of the United States, 
military forces in aid of either belligerent cannot 
lawfully be originated or organized. within their 
jurisdiction; and that while all persons may jaw- 
fully, and withoutrestrietion by reason of the afore- 
said state of war, manufacture and sell within the 
United States arms and munitions of war, and other 
articles ordinarily known as “contraband of war,” 
yet thoy cannot carry such articles upon the high 
seas for the use or service of either belligerent, nor 
can they transport soldiers and officers of either, or 
attempt to break any blockade which may be law- 
fully established and maintained during the war, 
without incurring the risk of hostile capture, and the 


Seen denounced by the law of nations in that 
ehalf. 

And I do hereby give notice that all citizens of 
the United States and others who may claim the 
protection of this Government, who may misconduct 
themselves in the prémises, will do so at their peril, 
and that they can in no wise obtain any protection 
from. the Government of the United States against 
the consequences of their misconduct. ‘ 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
ri sensed the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of 

August in the year of our Lord 1870, and of 
{u.s.] the Independence of the United States of 
America the ninety-fifth. 
U.S. GRANT. 


By the President: 
Hasiton Fisn, Seeretdry of State. 


Mr. CONKLING. That proclamation fol- 
lowed the announcement of war at once. 
Before its issuance E. Remington & Sons, on 
five different occasions, had been large buyers 
of ordnance stores; they had bought large 
amounts in lots and groups of lots. And just 
here it will not be out of place for me to ask 
who are the Remingtons, and who is Samuel 
Remington? A brief and sufficient answer will 
be found in Senate Executive Document No. 
72, of the second session of the Thirty-Seventh 
Congress—a letter fromthe Secretary of War 
sent us on the 17th of July, 1862, It will be 
remembered that when the South was dis- 
covered to be on a war footing, and the vail was 
drawn aside which had partially concealed the 
most hideous political and military conspiracy 
of modern times, much haste and precipitation 
ensued in ordering munitions of war. Orders 
went by telegraph and by mail, and prices were 
judged of as best they might be from the facts 
before the authorities. Large orders went to 
the Messrs. Remington, and early in 1862 Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr, Stanton appointed a commis- 
sion, at the head of which was the present Judge 
Advocate General Holt. Robert Dale Owen, 
then of Indiana, was a member, and Major 
Hagner, major of ordnance, was an assistant 
of the commission. Here is its report, and I 
send to the Secretary, asking him to read the 
brief passages I have marked first from the 
testimony of Samuel Remington and then from 
the report. 

The Chief Clerk read from Mr. Remington’s 
testimony, as follows: 


“Our house has been constantly engaged in the 
fabrication of arms and parts of arms for nearly 
forty years, and we now possess facilities for com- 
pleting every part of the rifle and revolver second 
only to one other private establishment in this coun- 
try, and we had expected such an increase of orders 
from the Government as would place us on a footing 
more nearly approaching equality with other private 
establishments. | g : 

“ Having business correspondence in all the prin- 
cipal citics of the South, we declined all orders for 
arms when there was tho slightest ground to suspect 
the loyalty of tbe parties. As early 2s November, 
1860, wecommenced returning orders from our south- 
ern customers, and we have not furnished any one 
since who was known to sympathize with the rebel- 
lion. Jefferson Davis ordered five thousand rifles 
for the Stato of Mississippi in November, 1860, which 
was also peremptorily declined. In this we have only 
done our duty as loyal citizens. Wo claim no credit 
for performing our duty, nor do we wish to disparage 
others of make uncharitable comparisons; but jus- 
tice to ourselves requires us to state that we have 
furnished the Government with our Army and Navy 
revolvers at fifteen doilars, while it was compelled 
to pay twenty and twenty-five dollars for large quan- 
tities of a similar arm confessedly no better than 
our own; and in all our intercourse we have been 
governed in all respects by the usages and regula- 
tions of the service.” ~ 

The following extracts from the report of 
the commission were read: 

The commission fnd that the Messrs. Remington 
have been for a number of years manufacturers of 
arms for the Government; that they havea large 
and well-supplied factory for gun-work; that, upon 
receipt of the above orders, they enlarged the capa- 
bility of their establishment by the expenditure of 
about one hundred thousand dollars ; ‘that they are 
working zealously and at extra hours to expedite 
their work, and have now parts of afl the five 
thousand pistols in hand. 

The work onthe rifles is also fully under way, and 
parts of a large number are in hand. 

Mr. Remington has appeared before the commis- 
sion and stated that they desired to devote the full 


capabilities of their establishment to the use of the 
Government; that they found they could manufac- 
ture pistols and rifles with fair profit to themselves 
at much lass prices, provided the Government would 
secure to them work for a reasonable time by giving 
orders for arms to tho extent given to other first- 
class manufacturers; that if permitted to contract 
with the Government for the manufacture. of forty 
thousand rifles additional, or forty thousand Spring- 
field muskets, they would agree to furnish the rifles 
with saber bayonets at seventeen dollars each, or 
the Springfield muskets at sixteen dollars each, and 
would then charge the above ten thousand rifles, if 
confirmed to them, at the rate of seventeen dollars 
only; and, further, that in case their proposal, made 
in accordance with the advertisement of the ord- 
nance department, to. furnish Army. revolvers was 
accepted, they would likewise agree to inelude tho 
number in the above order of July 30 as forming part 
of any number ordered, and at the rates stated in 
their proposal. Thecommission, accepting the above 
offer of Mr. Remington, postponed action on the 
above cases, and recommonded the execution of 
contracts for forty thousand Springfield muskets at 
sixteen dollars, and for twenty thousand Army and 
Navy revolvers at twelve dollars. 

As the said contracts have now been executed ac- 
cordingly onthe part:ofthe Government, they hereby 
confirm the above orders of July 30 for ten thousand 
Harper’s Ferry rifles and of July 30 for five thou- 
sand Army revolvers, according to all their terms 
and conditions, provided that tho prico to be paid 
for each rifle shail. be. seventeen dollars, including 
appendages, and for each revolver twelve dollars, 
including appendages; and provided farther, that 
they shall, within fifteen days after notice of this 
decision, execute bond, with good and suficient 
sureties, in the form and with the stipulations pre- 
scribed by law, and the regulations for the perform- 
ance of the contract, as thus modified, and, upon 
their failure or refusal to execute such bond, then 
the sad orders shall be declared canceled and of no 
effect. : ` 

We are, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vants, : 


J. HOUT, | 

ROBERT DALE OWEN, | 
Commissioners. 

J. V.HAGNER, 


Major of Ordnance, assistant to Commission. 
General J. W. Riveiiy, Chief of Ordnance. 


WASHINGTON, June 20, 1862. 

Dear Str: In the report which we will make to 
the Secretary of War in a few days we shall take oc- 
casion to montion the reduced price at which Spring- 
field muskets have been contraged to be manufac- 
tured, and think it would be ovly justice for us to 
state that the information on which our action, in 
insisting on this reduction as reasonable, has been 
based, came from yourself. Haveyou any objections 
to our referring to you in this connection by name? 
If you havo, of course we will notdo it. | 

Please answer by return mail, and oblige, very 


respectfully, 
J. HOLT, Commissioner. 
Mr. S. Rewrnetox, Ilion, New York, 


OFFICE or REMINGTON’S ARMORY, 

Tuiox, New York, June 25, 1862, 
Siz: We have your favor of the 20th instant, ad~ 
dressed to one Mr. S. Remington, and in reply have 
to say that we have no objection to your using our 
name, as suggested in your report to the Secretary 
of War in connection with the manufacturing of the 

Springfield musket, ke. r 

Weare, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

E. REMINGTON & SONS. 


Hon. Josern Hour, Washington, D. C, 


Mr. CONKLING. These extracts establish 
two things: first, that Remington & Sons gave 
all their facilities and energies to the Govern- 
ment during the war, refusing and rejecting 
all offers, at whatever profit, coming from the 
rebels, or from the enemies of the United 
States ; ‘second, that they volunteered to in- 
form the Government that the prices offered 
them were excessive, and that at lower prices 
they were willing to make, because they could 
make with a living profit, the arms required. 
I think Samuel Remington may stand’ for the 
present upon that record. If he wrote the 
letter which is attributed to him, Iam sorry 
for it; but I repeat, I think he may stand for 
the present until some other snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles shall rummage his pockets 
for other papers.” 


Dugald Dalgetty boasted of his loyalty; be 


said ke was trae to every Government as long 
as it was his interest to be so. I hope that 
this standard of loyalty will not be too high 
for any man who, having served as the spy of 
Louis Napoleon, is ready in turn to serve the 
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French republic orthe sons of Louis Philippe. 
I hope it will not be too high for those who are 
seeking.to bespatter our Government with the 
mud in which they are dredging for claims 
against American merchants. and American 
ellizens. . 

Shortly after the proclamation to which I 
have called attention, the ordnance depart- 
ment discovered that Mr. Remington had busi- 
ness relations with Franee. Instantly trans- 
actions with him were arrested, and from that 
hour never was sale made by the United States 
to Remington; but the Government did con- 
tinue the sale to other citizens of ordnance 
stores. Was this unlawful, was it immoral 
according to any code? Did the Franco-Prus- 
sian war make it an act of hostility to Prussia 
for this Government to sell arms to our own 
citizens? Were France and Prussia alone 
arming? No, sir. The honorable Senator 
from Missouri bas chosen to discuss this ques- 
tion as if the only market for arms sprang from 
the combat between these two nationalities. 
On the contrary, the allies of Prussia were 
arming, as well as Prussia’s foes. The whole 
eastern hemisphere was arming. Russia was 
arming, Austria was arming, so was England, 
Egypt, and the Sultan of Turkey. Denmark 
was arming, Sweden was arming, South Amer- 
ica was arming. There were strifes for em- 
pires and strifes for seas. Russia had given 
notice that she would dissolve or rend her 
treaty stipulations which limited the armament 
with which she might cruise in the Black sea. 
Spain was ona war footing, in her own penin- 
sula, and in the Island of Cuba. All Europe 
was to be embroiled. There was likely to be 
a riot of the nations. In every money-center 
and commercial mart on earth there was a 
market’ for arms. And we are told that at 
such atime, in the midst of such events our 
Government must suspend its customary trade. 
Who says this? What publicist ever said it? 
In what tongue did he write? In what library 
can his words be found? Sir, Idenyit. ‘There 
is no such principle of publie law, no such die- 
tum. I challenge its production. 

Why pervert and cramp the case by arguing 
as if the Rhine was the sole field tor which 
arms were in demand? Remington himself 
sold arms to eight foreign Governments: to 
Denmark, forty-two thousand stand of arms; 
Spain, for Cuba, seventy five thousand stand 
of arms; Rome, ten thousand; Japan, three 
thousand; South America, ten thousand; Swe- 
den, thirty thoasand; Egypt, sixty thousand; 
and others, nearly half a million stand of arms 
sold to foreign Governments within the last 
three or four years, not to ‘‘ scare geese,’’ not 
“to kill black birds,” but to carry on the grim 
trade of death, to lift still higher the purple 
testament of bleeding war. Mr. President, 
humanity may sigh and sicken, Christianity 
may shudder at the thought; but to talk about 
this being.a breach of international law, is the 
very phantasy or hypocrisy, of faded sentiment- 
ality, if it is not something worse. Prussia 
had her needle gun. On a hundred battle- 
fields the world had seen the arms of America 
surpass all other implements of war; on a 
hundred battle-fields American artisans had 
proved their title to unequaled inventive genius. 
‘The needle-gun of Prussia alone in the whole 
armory of the world was entitled to compari- 
son with the arms we made. Prussia had her 
needie-gun in numbers great enough. She 
therefore did not buy guns of us, although our 
ordnance stores did go in part, I am told, to 
Prussia; but she wanted no guns. Jeallthehon- 
orable Senator from Missourias my witness to 
prove this fact. I quote him: 

“The Senator from Iowa called already our at- 
tention to certain proceedings which passed between 
the Prussian legation and the War Department. 


Hesaid that the Prussian minister bad requested 
the Secretary of War to suspend the sales of arms 


for a little while, so that Prussian agents also might 
have an opportunity to bid. The Secretary of War 
having communicated to me the same statement at 
the time, or a short time after, I inquired of the 
Prussian legation whether this was actually the 
ease.” 

I pause to ask the attention of the Senator 
to that statement. A member of this body 
goes to the minister of war and asks for the 
statement of a fact touching a foreign Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of War makes an 
explicit statement to the Senator upon his 
veracity; and that Senator tells us that he 
then goes to a foreign legation, communicates 
what he has heard, and inquires whether the 
statement of the American Secretary of War be 
true or not! Sir, we have heard much about 
official propriety; we have been told many 
things becoming and decorousin public officers, 
I venture no comment on the passage I have 
read, but I reserve the right to reflect whether 
this is an example we should improve our 
ways by following. 

The application the Senator made was a very 
safe one, however. He inquired of the Baron 
von Gerolt, who was not only a truthful man, 
not only a Christian, not only a German to the 
core, and a watchful, zealous minister, but who 
was a friend of America in sunshine and in 
shade, and who carried with him from our 
shores not only a memory of the respect and 
affection in which he was held, but a thorough 
appreciation of the kindness, the friendship, 
and the fellowship that Germany ever found in 
the American Republic. 

The Senator continues: 

“The information I received was this: that in- 
deed they had requested the Secretary of War to 
suspend the sales of arms for a certain time, but not 
with a view to buy for the use of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, which had arms enough’’— 

So the Senator was informed by the official 
representative of that Government— 

* but in some way, by advancing money upon them, 
to prevent the sale of those arms to the French.” 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator is aware that 
I think the day after I made those remarks, I 
corrected them to some extent. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator give 
me the correction now? 

i Mr. SCHURZ. Cerlainly; Ihave the Globe 
ere. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not wish to place 
the Senator in a false position; far from it. 

Mr. CAMERON, (after a pause.) Has the 
Senator from New York concluded ? 

Mr. CONKLING. I am waiting on the 
Senator from Missouri, who wishes to make 
some correction. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think the Senator from 
New York took part in that conversation 
which I had with the Senator from Indiana 
the next day after Í made that speech. 

Mr. CONKLING. If there is any material 
error cannot the Senator correct it as matter 
of fact now? 

Mr. SCHURZ. The correction I made was 
this: that an arms merchant from New York, 
having been advised of the sales going on here, 
had come here and made the suggestion him- 
self, not that the suggestion had proceeded 
from the Prussian legation. 

Mr. CONKLING. The honorable Senator 
corrects himself upon a point not material 
now. His point is not in question here. I 
am citing the Senator to prove two things: 
first, that Prussia had the opportunity to buy 
of our citizens as all other buyers bought, 
and second, that Prussia declined, or did not 
improve the opportunity, because she was 
already equipped ; in the Senator's language, 
that she had arms enough. That is all. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for a moment there ? 

Mr. CONKLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator does not sup- 


pose I pretend to speak here as to the reasons 
which Prussia had for not buying arms. When 
Į said that she had arms enough, that was my 
own supposition, nobody else’s. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then the honorable 
Senator will allow me to say that he was un- 
fortunate in putting the statement into the 
mouth of Baron Gerolt. Let me read what 
he said: 

“The information I received was this ”— 

From the Prussian minister— 

“that indeed they had requested the Secretary of 
War to suspend the sales of arms for a certain time, 
but not with a view to buv for the use of the Prus- 
sian Government, which had arms enough, but in 
some way, by advancing money upon them, to pre- 
vent the sale of those arms to the French.” 

Certainly if the honorable Senator meant to 
express a conjecture of his own, there was some 
infelicity in his putting it into the mouth of the 
German minister; but of course | make no 
point upon it if the Senator will only state 
what he means us to understand now as to the 


fact. 

Mr. SCHURZ. What I meant the Senator 
to understand was simply this, that that was 
parenthetically interjected asa remark of my 
own, for the Senator can very well understand 
that if Baron Gerolt had made a statement 
about the condition of his country to me in 
regard to such matters, I would not report it 
here. But that was one of the reasons which 
suggested itself very naturally, as we were all 
very well informed about the military condition 
that Germany was then in. 

Mr. CONKLING. Really the Senator pre- 
sents me now with a piece of propriety too fine- 
spun for my comprehension. My mind is not 
microscopic enough to perceive the propriety 
which he says restrains him. Let me under- 
stand it. He says now, a year after the war 
has ended, that be would not be guilty of 
stating what Baron Gerolt told him pending 
the war touching the number of arms Prussia 
had. The Senator knows that there has gone 
into the military gazetres of Europe and the 
world a minute statement of all the armament 
of Prussia, from a gun-earriage to a canteen. 
What possible secrecy or confidence can there 
be at this late date about the armament or 
equipment of Prussia, or the report of that 
equipment made by Baron Von Gerol? Con- 
sidering the Senator had no scruple in making 
known to the minister of Prussia the s'atement 
of the Secretary of War, and in comparing 
notes with the minister to know whether the 
Secretary of War told the truth, it seems to me 
it is very scrupulous in him now to shrink from 
telling what the minister said about matters 
which have already become notorious through- 
out the world, 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely wanted to inform 
the Senator that in reporting the conversation 
I had with Baron Von Gerolt.I desired to urge 
the principal point, and that the remark inier- 
jected there about the military condition of 
Prussia was a remark of my own. However, 
I do not consider the point relevant at all, nor 
does the Senator from New York, as I per- 
ceive. I think, therefore, it was hardly neces- 
sary to multiply so many words about it. 

Mr. CONKLING. What, then, is all this 
about’ The Senator says now that Prussia’s 
full supply of arms was his own statement. 
Did he believe it when he made it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. That Prussia had arms 
enough ? i 

Mr. CONKLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. To be sure I did. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then I still call the 
Senator as my witness. We know how thor- 
oughly informed he is touching the politics 
and public affairs of Christendom. We know 
the access and facility he has to learn such a 
fact as he states, and therefore I call him to 
the witness-stand again to prove, not upon 
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the testimony of Baroti Von Gerolt, but upon 
his own testimony, that Prussia had the oppor- 
tunity to buy arms; but that she was armed 
and equipped, and did not wart them. 

Mr. SCHURZ tose: 

Mr. CONKLING. But, sir, if the Senator 
will pardon me a moment, without calling 
him as ä witness; E can prove the fact other- 
wise, inside this case; aud outside of it by æ 
cloud of witnesses; and if the Senator is sen- 
sitive about being quoted in this regard L will 
establish the fact without bis testimony. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Not at all; On the con- 
trary, if the Senator had put the question to 
më directly he might Have had a very short 
answer: ‘Yes, lbelievé so; there is no doubt 
of it.’ I did not want to put that remark into 
the mouth of Baron Gerolt; that was all. 
About the fact itself there cannot be the 
remotest doubt in the world. 

Mr. CONKLING. Very well. Then let 
me apply tbe fact, as I was proceeding to do 
when [ was stopped by the Senator. The 
fact, then, is that all comers alike, whether 
from the Black sea, ihe Baltic, or the Mediter- 
ranean, whether in the eastern or the west- 
ern hettiisphere, had the opportunity in open 
market to buy ordnance stores in American 
warkets: That is the fact. What, then; be 
comes of the pretense that we violated neu- 
trality? What becomes of the allegation that 
France was favored? What becomes of the 
assumption that the Franco-Prussian war mo- 
nopolized the arms market, and that we were 
bound to assume that all arms bought were 
deaet for the sitigle région occupied by that 
war 

But the Senator has another coniplaint. It 
is said that Richardson—and now I shall not 
forget to answer the question put to me about 
the mode of gale under the siatute—‘‘ one 
Thomas Richardson, the kuown attorney of 
Messrs. Remington & Son,” says the pream- 
ble, bought arms, and the Goverfiment of the 
United States is diraigued for selliug to Rich- 
ardson? Why? 

Let me first remark that tliat statetnent in the 
preamble is shown twice over to be ground- 
less: first, because the allegation is that the 
papers referred to show that Richardson was 
the known attorney of Rethington & Sons, aiid 
those papers upon inspection show no stich 
thing; second, the statement is false in fact, 
however bolstered up, that Richardson was 
known’ tó the War Department as the 
attorney of Remington; and thas is the mean- 
ing of the predinble; that is the force of the 
word ‘known’? as there used. Theallegation 
is not that he was so known to his family, or to 
Mr. Remington and to his family, or in the little 
hamlet where the Senator says Richardson 
lives; but the charge is that Richardson was 
known to the War Department as the attor- 
ney of Remington; and the honorable Sena- 
tor froti Missouri appears as the advocate and 
champion of that allegation. How does he 
attempt to proveit? By circumstances, nay, by 
theory and conjecture—nothing more. He tells 
us that the Government was bound to inquire 
who Richardson was, and he tells us that 
Richardson was “a little lawyer; ‘a little 
country lawyer,” ‘‘a bellicose lawyer ;’? and 
then, with inimitable facetiousness, he asked 
the Senate, did Richardson want these guns 
to bombard the beads of judges in place of 
bombarding them with arguments? Did he 
want them to ‘scare away geese,” or ‘‘fire at 
blackbirds?” That is ineffably funny; it is 
mirthful in a side-splitting degree; but I ask 
the honorable Senatur, is it worthy a place in 
such an argument? 

No, sir, Richardson 
guns to stare away geese. He wanted them 
to sell in the market at a profit; as he would 
have sold so many birrels of flour or so many 
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did not want these 


pounds of beef. He wanted them, as every 
other dealer wants a commodity, to make 
money upon them—that was his interest and 
object: | Wheresoever # man’s treasure is, 
there is his beart also. 

But the honorable Senator says the War 
Department should have known that he was a 
little Country bellicose lawyer. Why so? It 
turned out in the course of the Senatur’s argu- 
ment that he knew enough of the mode of 
transacting such business to understand that 
inen do not come with their bids upon their 
lips, and present themselves face to face at 
the Ordnance Bureau. Such business is done 
by mail, or by broker, and on paper, not by 
word of mouth or in person. ‘Therefore the 
Secretary of War had no opportunity to com- 
pare this man with greater men, and see how 
‘little? he was, nor how liable to be spoken 
of by the Senator with such magnificent disdain. 

But the honorable Senator seems not to 
know the mode of transacting business at the 
War Department in the sale of stores. Does 
he know that every bid mast be accompanied 
by twenty per cent. of the amount in cash? 
Does he know that a margin of twenty per cent. 
in money is put up at the time of the bid, and 
that the balance must all be paid before the 
stores are delivered, und paid within thirty days, 
oti penalty of forfeiting the margin of twenty per 
cent.? Does the honorable Senator know it 
is a cash transaction—that the name of the 
buyer is cash? lf | might aira faded classic- 
ality I would remind him that the Roman 
poet tells us there is no color in money, and 
when the little bellicose lawyer sends his 
twenty per cent. of jegal tenders with his bid, 
and follows it with his cighty per cent. of pay- 
ment, his money is as good as if it were the 
money of the distinguished Senator himself. 

If the bid of Richardson came in the due 
course of business, and free from badge of sus- 
pition, it would, of course, be treated like other 
bids; and if it were the highest bid it would be 
accepted. What can it be supposed there was 
to suggest, French agency in one bid more than 
in another, whether the bidder spelled his 
name Richardson, or spelled it otherwise? 
If the authorities suspected Richardson they 
were bound to inquire. If they had reason to 
know, or believe, or suspect him of being a 
French agent, then there was something to put 
them of inquiry. But this part of the case 
breaks down for the want of a leg to stand on; 
there was nothing to put the Department on 
inquiry, and tlie Secretary says there was fto 
thought or suspicion that Richardson acted 
for France in any way. Is it pretended that 
Richardson’s bid was in any respect peculiar, 
suspicious, or noticeable? Not that we have 
heard. 

But the Senator wants me to observe the 
requirements of the statute that notice shall 
be given. Does he know that notice is given 
in all these cases, and that every man who buys 
at private sale buysas a bidder upon a recorded 
bid? Ifhe does know it (and he nods assent) 
L should like to understand the weight of his 
question upon the statute. He reads to me 
the statute to show that as he understands it 
notice must be given. fask him if he knows 
that notice always was given, and he nods 
assent. What is it that the Senator would of 
me, thei, in reference to the statute ? 

Mr. SCHURZ. My assent did not refer to 
theiralways having given notice. I did not de- 
sire to express any such opinion. AlI wanted 
of the Senator was merely to have his opinion 
whether the statute really meant that notice of 


i a sale should be given thirty days beforehand 


in some public paper; and that is what he 
understands it to mean, 

Mr. CONKLING. No; I understand the 
Serrtor how to ititerpolate the words ‘‘in some 
pubiic paper: I had not heard that before. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Public notice being given. 

Mr. CONKLING. Yes, votice being givens 
nothing about newspapers, however. When we 
talk about a statute, it is well to talk about it 
and not about something else ot something 
it does not say. I have heard nothing before 
about public papers; and I confess my iguor- 
ance of the usage of the Departmenta as to the 
particular mode or instrumentality of givingthe 
notices to which they resort. If Fhad ander- 
stood that the insertion in a newspaper was the 
topic of the Senator’s inquiry, | would have 
pleaded ignorance at once. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Now I must confess that 
the answer of the Senator is a litle unintel- 
ligible to me. Does he really interpret. that 
statute in -such a manner that in the usual way 
publie notice is to be given of the sale of arms 
or ordnance stores thirty days beforehand? I 
ask that question in perfect good faith. 

Mr. CONKLING. I have no doubt of it, 
Mr. President; and I answer in like good 
faith, The statute speaks of notice or of sale 
alter notice of certain length of time, and I 
understand all these sales have been in fact 
upon atid after such notice. If I am so dull 
as not to apprehend the Senator’s question I 
beg his pardon; I mean to apprehend it, and 
I mean to answer it. 

ĮI have said that there seems to have been 
no reason to inquire into Richardson or pry 
into his circumstances or intentions. I want 
now to prove by the Senator that the War 
Department, did notin fact know or suspect 
that Richardson was the agent of Remington, 
or the agent of France. How shall I prove 
it? By interviews held between the Senator 
and the Secretary of War atthe time. Here 
is the Senator’s own narrative of these inter- 
views: 

“The answer I received "= 

That is, from the Secretary of War~ 


“in several of these interviews was that the Qov- 


ernment had aright to sell arms to American eiti- 


zens; that he did not know that the arms went into 
the hands of French agenis, and did not see anv 
reason to stop the sales.” 

If this statement is true, there is an end of 
Richardson upon the question of his being 
‘known!’ to the War Department as the 
emissary of France or the ageat of Reming 
ton; and I can prove by the Senator further 
that the statement is true, because he has 
been kind enough to support the veracity of 
the Secretary of War. He says: 

“Understand me well. Iam by no means willing 
to cast any aspersion of that kind upon the Seere- 
tary of War. I have always esteemed him an 
honest man.” 

I think the Secretary of War, with the 
indorsement of the Senator from Missouri, is 
witness enough to establish the fact that the 
War Department did not know or suspect that 
Richardson was the agent of France cv the 
agent of Remington. The Secretary could 
not be truthful if Richardson was known as 
Remington’s agent, because Remington had 
become known as the agent of France. What, 
then, is the truth of the whole matter? The 
Government went on with its sales, beginning 
jong before the Franco Prussian war and con- 
tinuing long atterward. And here i quote 
from memory, not having lately looked—Sen- 
ators fresh from examination will correct me 
if am wrong—the statement of Vattel to this 
effect, that under cifcumstances like these it 
is an unquestionable right of every Govern- 
ment to ‘continue its customary trade.” 
think I am not wrong in the phrase, and the 
honorable Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. 
FReLINGHUYSEN,] who has; I think, recently 
reviewed Vattel, will correct meif I am wrong. 
The action of our Government, unchallenged 
by Bismarck, unchallenged by Prussia, un- 
challenged by the representative of Prussia, 
is gainsaid now, as I havea right to say, and 
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I invite a denial of the statement, with the 
full knowledge that claim agents of France rely 
upon it to bring out evidence wherewithal to 
pursue merchants in the city of New York. I 
repeat again, that I invite denial of the state- 
ment that this is one motive of this investiga- 
tion, and a motive not concealed from those 
who bring it forward. 

But, Mr. President, we are told that in trans- 
actions- of ten million dollars Americans have 
made a profit of a million. What of it? I 
am glad of it. I would it were two millions; I 
should not grieve if it were four. The French 
people were doomed to be beaten and stripped 
from the start, and if the profits they paid have 
gone into the workshops of America, and not 
into the workshops of Great Britain, amen, 
amen. The French people were no parties to 
the war. It was not their war. It was a sor- 
did dynastic plot and raid of Louis Napoleon. 
The sooner his money was gone, the sooner 
the agony was over; the sooner the woful 
pageant was passed; the sooner Alsace and 
Lorraine were lost; the sooner a sorry theatrical 
closed with the words, ‘‘ Not being permitted 
to die at the head of my army, I lay my sword 
at the feet of your Majesty.’ No one need 
ask me to grieve for Louis Napoleon for the 
cause or the gold he lost. His reign was a 
usurpation ; his Government and his campaign 
were founded on a lie, aid a lie will upset 
anything, from an apple-cart to an empire. 

No, Mr. President, no investigation to enable 
Louis Napoleon, or his successor or the claim 
agents of France to dog American merchants, 
or rummage their books and accounts to learu 
whether the sum be more or less they made 
from the profits of merchandise in the markets 
of the world. 

We are told again that French officials have 
been guilty of embezzlement. Well, justice 
seams to be overtuking them. Remington, 
overlooking apparently the ingratitude and the 
scandal of their attempting now to wrong him 
of his dues, has made valuable contribution to 
the information which has brought French cul- 
prits to justice. Let France punish her crirn- 
inals; let France pursue her remedies ; but do 
not let ns soil the American name for effect in 
a presidential canvass, or to fish for evidence 
on which France or Frenchmen may harass 
manufacturers or traders in America. 

This case as it stands is a case of collapse; 
but let it be investigated, and let us be quick, 
lest investigation turn to post mortem examin- 
ation, Let us investigate it on all sides, I 
have offered an amendment to enlarge the 
scope of inquiry, and as pertinent to that 
amendment | read an act of Congress to the 
Senate: 

“Tf any person being acitizen of the United States, 
whether he be actually resident or abiding within 
the United States, or in any foreign country, shall, 
without the permission or authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directly or indirectly 
commence or carry on any verbal or written corre- 
spondence or intercourse with any foreign Govern- 
ment, or any officer or agent thereof, with an intent 
to influence the measures or conduct of any foreign 
Government, or of any officer or agent thereof, in 
relation to any disputes or controversies with the 
United States, or defeat the measures of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; or if any person being a 
citizen of. or resident within the United States, and 
not, duly authorized, shall counsel, advise, aid, or 
assist in any such correspondence, with intent as 
aforesaid, he or they shall be deemed guilty ofa high 
misdemeanor, and on conviction before any court of 
the United States having jurisdiction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, and by 
imprisonment during a term not less than six months 
nor exceeding three years.” : 

That is a good statute. It was made for a 
purpose, and has long stood. It was signed 
by a Massachusetts President. I should like 
to know whether it has been violated. ‘That 
correspondence and communication—! couple 
the words of the statute—have been com- 
menced and carried on with a foreign Govern 
ment, or with the agents or officers thereof, is 


too clear for doubt.. Whether this has been | 
done with the intent denounced in the statute, 
let us see. Let there be light on that point 
among others. It may be that he, a citizen 
of the United States, who, knowing that the 
Alabama controversy with England is pending, 
knowing that the San Juan boundary dispute 
is pending, knowing that Germany’s emperor 
is an umpire in one of these disputes, know- 
ing that heads of other nations are members 
of the tribunals before which we are about to 
appear, it may be that he who knowing all 
this, upon groundless and unexplored pretexts, 
arraigns the conduct and the honor of his Gov- 
ernment before the world, charges it with a 
breach of neutral obligations more odious and 
aggravated than those we lay at England’s 
door, and who holds correspondence with 
French agents or officers for this purpose, and 
thus provides himself with evidence by which 
this purpose may be effevtuated, is not caught 
in the embrace of the statute I have read. If 
so, it will do no harm to investigate, and let 
us know how the fact may be. Enough has 
cropped out to give occasion to the public to 
consider the case in the aspect presented 
by my amendment. 

The Senator from Missouri will take no of- 
fense I hope at my reading an extract froma 
German paper published at Chicago, known 
as the Staats Zeitung. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir, and it is edited 
by the collector of internal revenue there. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. CONKLING. He must be avery good 
collector of internal revenue. He is a very 
good collector of external information and 
external sense. Commend me to that man. 
You may depend he is a careful collector of 


the things which he deems it his business to į 


gather up. I read, after the remark of the 
Senator with less hesitation than J had before, 
the comment of this German organ upon the 
proceeding which now occupies us. He says: 

“The German Government has never regarded 
this matter as a breach of neutrality. It has never 
complained or protested; and to be more German- 


ized than Bismarck we certainly need not be. 
‘On the other side, these speeches of SUMNER and 


Scnvrz, which are being made at the moment when | 


the conference of Geneva is threatened with disso- 
lution, are so many arms sent to England, to be 
used against the United States. This may suit 
the Cologne newspaper, but that we should rejoice 
thereat does not seem so clear tous. It seems to us 
that in the German-American patriotism of Senator 
Scuurz a curious transformation has occurred. 

“Atthe time when the Germans were protesting 
and indignant Senator SCHURZ was an American 
and remained sitent. Now, on the eve of a conflict 
with England, when it is the duty of every Ameri- 
can, native or adopted, to be patriotic and public- 
Spirited, Senator SCHURZ is all at once a German.’’ 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator from New 
York permit me to make a remark ? 

Mr. CONKLING,. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The collector of internal 
revenue makes the remark that when the sale 
of arms was being carried on | was an Ameri- 
can and did nothing to respond to the explo- 
sion of feeling which then went on all over 
the country. The man lies, and he knows it, 
and there are other gentlemen on this floor 
who know it, and I appeal to my friend, the 
Senator from Indiana, [ Mr. Morrow. ] 

Mr. SUMNER. Iknow it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONKLING. ‘There appears to be a 
vast deal of information lying about loose. 
[Laughter.] This, in spots and places and 
at times, is the most intelligent body I know 
anything about, The only wonder is that, 
some members who know so much on some 
subjects should be so wanting in information | 


| upon others; but I am not surprised at this | 


gush of information. My opinion is, and it 
does not rest on air, that members of this 


body do know much of the history, the rise 
and the progress, and they will no doubt yet | 
know much of the decline and fall of the | 


“arms scandal.” Their knowledge goes back 


i| for months, and when they leap forward in 


their exuberance and wealth of information I 
am not surprised. 

J did not read this extract from a German 
paper to convict the Senator from Missouri of 
having done or omitted todo anything. -That 
was not my object. 1 read it to hold the 
mirror up to nature, to let the Senator see the 
reflex of his sayings and doings, to let him see 
how it strikes intelligent men of all national- 
ities and all shades of opinion. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I say a word? 

Mr. CONKLING. Always. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Did not the Senator rather 
prove to me how it strikes the minds of inter- 
nal revenue collectors? 

Mr. CONKLING. Idid not know that I did; 
but upon such disordered rules of evidence as 
seem to prevail with the Senator I should think 
he might come to such a conclusion. He has 
seen fit to speak of this editor as an internal 
revenue collector. I hope in so speaking he 
has not subtracted anything essential from 
his next essay on civil service reform. I hope 
this passage torn out will not mar the beauty 
of the production. I hope enough material 
will be left to make that essay tremendous with 
stunning effects. Some other instance may be 


i looked up to show that if a man has been 


selected by the sentiment and intelligence 
around him as a proper person to hold a pub- 
lic trust he must be a scoundrel, and is to be 
discredited and branded. I understand the 
person now so roughly denounced is a respect- 
able American citizen of German descent. If 
he has ever been guilty of peculation, theft, 
fraud, or dishonesty, I pause to enable tke Sen- 
ator to state it. If he has not, if he sjands 
fair and has acquitted himself honestly, per- 
sonally and officially, I leave so much of gatis- 
faction with the Senator as will remain with 
him for attempting to asperse an American 
citizen and a countryman of his own, 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I add one remark to 
the eloquent passage the Senator has just been 
delivering himself of? 

Mr. CONKLING. More than one. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Did Inot tell the Senator 
that that editor, in stating what he does state 
there, states something which he knows to be 
false? 

Mr. CONKLING. I did not fail to hear 
the very terse and laconie statement made by 
the honorable Senator upon that point. I did 
not join issue with him in regard to it, for fear 


| that my doing so might lead to discussion, 


possibly controversy. Whether, assuming the 
article to be false, the editor knew its falsity 
is one question; whether the article is false 
in general is another question, and there the 
belief of the honorable Senator and mine might 
not coincide. 

I bélieve, Mr. President, this proceeding, 
this enormous accusation, and the publication 
of it to the world, with a reckless want of care 
about its truth, is an act which can never be 
justified, and can be palliated only by refer- 
ring it to prejudice and feeling too great to be 
resisted. 

Differing widely as to the quality of the act 
of parading such accusations, the Senator and 
Thad better not discuss the justice of the news- 
paper paragraph which has disturbed him so 
much, 

But let us have investigation on all sides. 
Let there be no dark place, no nook, no cor- 
ner anywhere. The American honor has been 
assailed; the American name has been hawked 
at; grave and offensive charges have been 
spread before the world, Let us know the 
truth no matter at what cost of convenience. 
Let the witnesses be brought, if to bring them 
it be necessary to traverse continents, visit 
islands, vex seas. Let us know the very right 
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and justice of this matter. Let us have laid 
bare the motives which have brought it about. 
Let justice be done, though officials higher or 
lower fail. 


Sale of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. CARL SCHURZ, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 20, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolu- 
tionin relation to the sale of arms to French agents— 


Mr. SCHURZ said : 

Mr. Present: The weakness of a cause is 
apt to disclose itself by the nature of the argu- 
ments used in its support. When such argu- 
ments consist largely in personal attacks aud 
insinuations concerning the motives and pur- 
poses of those holding an opposite view, or in 
general declamation about other subjects, the 
suspicion lies near that there must be some- 
thing wrong and rotten in the matter. If this 
must be admitted as a general rule, then 
nobody who has listened to the speeches 
delivered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Morton] and the Senator from New York 

Mr. Coxx1ine] will deny that the rule finds 
its application here. The Senator from In- 
. diana tried to convince the Senate that there 
could be nothing suspicious in the sales of 
arms effected by this Government during the 
French-German war, because ‘‘ every road out 
of the Republican party leads into the Demo- 
cratie party;’’ because the platform of the 
Missouri Liberals does not accord with his rule 
of constitutional construction, and must there- 
fore be unrepublican and radically wrong, and 
because he is in favor of the renomination and 
reélection of General Grant, and he is sure to 
have it! 

The Senator from New York, [Mr. Conx- 
LING, | whom I very sincerely regret not to see 
in his seat after his gallant exploit of yester- 
day, followed in the footsteps of the Senator 
from Indiana. He tried to convince us with 
magnificent rhetoric that the sales of arms 
must be necessarily above all blame, because 
there is no impression abroad of the existence 
of a military ring in this Government; but 
there is an impression of the existence of a 
t senatorial cabal’’ on this floor bent upon 
destroying this Administration, and that the 
Democrats are circulating the speeches of cer- 
tain Republican Senators in New Hampshire 
in order to defeat the Administration party 
there. 

These things may all have been very inter- 
esting, instructive, and elegantly expressed, 
but permit me to suggest that they did not 
throw much light upon the question now under 
discussion ; and I should pass them over with- 
out further notice did I not deem it proper to 
devote a few remarks to one thing brought for- 
ward by the Senator from New York yesterday. 

With an air of triumph he held up a pam- 
phiet purporting to contain a copy of a speech 
of mine, saying that that pamphlet was circu- 
lated by the Democratic party asa campaign 
document in New Hampshire, and was pro- 
ducing greater effect than any document so far 
distributed by them among the people. Ihave 
since inquired into that matter; and what, sir, 
do you think that pamphlet contained? It 
contained speeches delivered by the Senator 
from Illinois, not now in his seat, [ Mr. TRUM- 
BULL, | by the. Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Sumner, ] by the Senator from Nebraska, 
{Mr. Trproy, ] and by myself, denouncing the 
corruption prevailing in the custom-house at 
New York, and urging an invesugation of 
abuses. Sir, if such things work against the 
success of the Administration party In New 
Hampshire, my impression is that the fault 


does not lie with those who denounce corrup- 
tion, but with those who, while they might 
have rooted it out, have tolerated it. It lies 
with the sycophants who, by covering up every 
abuse ever so scandalous, defending every vio- 
lation of law ever so glaring, have produced 
in the commonwealth an atmosphere in which 
corruption can live and grow. 

Yes, sir, there is a ‘‘senatorial cabal’? on 
this floor. It is the cabal which defeated the 
St. Domingo scheme. It is the cabal which 
forced the investigation of corrupt practices 
in the New York eustom-house. It is that 
cabal which rendered the reformation of those 
erying abuses at last unavoidable by boldly 
attacking them. But let me tell the Senate 
that the speeches of the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois and Nebraska and my 
own would never produce the least effect 
adverse to the Administration upon the voters 
of New Hampshire, could it not be said in 
addition that the most scandalous abuse de- 
nounced in those speeches, the general-order 
business in the custom-house at New York, 
after having been laid open in its whole 
naked deformity to the authoritics a year ago, 
has yet not been abolished; and that even 
weeks after the second investigation had ex- 
hibited this abuse in a still more glaring light, 
Leet and Stocking are at this very moment 
fattening upon the gains taken from the mer- 
chauts of New York. Those who tolerate 
abuses are answerable for their effect upon 
public opinion, and not those who denounce 
them. Had abuses been abolished when they 
wore exposed, no denunciations need befeared. 
There is the rub. 

Sir, the so-called ‘senatorial cabal” are 
accustomed to such attacks as we witness now, 
and its members are not afraid of them, They 
have accomplished the investigation in New 
York through their urgency ; they have thus 
rendered some service to the cause of reform, 
and now they are endeavoring to repeat the 
experiment. That is all I desire to say on 
that part of the Senator’s speech. 

Now, sir, ag to the case before us, I look 
upon it as one of great importance. Tt calls 
for candid and fearless consideration. If we 
strip it of all the personal animadversions and 
the flowers of rhetoric in which it has been 
enveloped as in a cloud of smoke, and if we 
look at it in its simplicity, we find in it three 
great questions presented: first, was any- 
thing done in connection with the sales of 
arms effected during the French-German war 
that was inconsistent with the rule laid down 
by this Government for its own action—the 
rule that no arms should be sold to any known 
agent of a belligerent Power? Second, was 
what was done in accordance with the laws of 
the country? Third, is there in the facts as 
they stand before us any ground for suspicion 
of corrupt practices connected with those trans- 
actions? The whole subject resolves itself 
into these three plain questions. 

Let us look at the first, A short restate- 
ment of the factsin the case will be necessary. 
The War Department is by law permitted to 
sell certain kinds of arms and ordnance stores. 
It did so for a long period of time, and there 
was nobody finding any faalt. Then came the 
great war in Europe, which surrounded the case 
with circumstances of extraordinary moment. 
The President issued his proclamation pledg- 
ing this great Goversment to observe the 
strictest neutrality between the two belligerent 
Powers. Now, will any Senator pretend that 
there was no extraordinary precaution neces- 
sary in the sale of arms after that proclama- 
tion of neutrality had been issued? The rule 
established by the War Department, that no 
arms should be sold to any known agent of 
any of the belligerent parties, was good. Was 
that rule honestly established? Was it faith- 
fully observed? Was it laid down in good 


faith? If so, that rule had to mean some- 
thing. 

It will escape the attention ofno one that in 
a case like this, during the pendency of a great 
war abroad, there is a wide difference between 
the transactions carried on by a private mer- 
chant and similar transactions carried on by a 
Government. A private merchant may sell 
arms even directly to a belligerent ; he only 
takes upon himself the risk that those arms be 
captured by the opposite party and be con- 
demned as contraband of war. But a neutral 
Government has something far higher to con- 
sider than a mere financial venture. A neu- 
tral Government has its impartial standing to 
preserve between the belligerent parties, and 
in this respect its character and its honor 
among the nations of the world to maintain ; 
and the honor and the character of a great 
Government are far more valuable than any 
number of millions that might be gained by a 
profitable transaction of trade. 

Now, sir, the rule laid down by the War 
Department for the government of its own 
action was good, Let us see how it was 
observed. The Senator irom New York yes- 
terday said that he wanted to have moro 
light upon the subject, and I think he ought 
to have it. What were the operations of the 
Ordnance Bureau? Ido not rely upon hear- 
say or upon the testimony of irresponsible 
persons; I rely only upon documentary evi- 
dence, upon statements of facts which come 
inan official way from the Ordnance Bureau 
and the Wav Department itself, Then, sir, 
it will certainly be admitted that my authority 
is good. The pamphlet I now hold in my 
hand contains all the letters given to Mr. 
Remington by private persons and by officers 
of this Government to accredit him with the 
world abroad, and to facilitate the settlement 
of his accounts in France, which had become 
a little disturbed by suspicions having arisen 
as to his conduct in this business. In this 
pamphlet I find a letter already referred to, a 
letter from the chief of ordnance, General 
Dyer, certified to by the Secretary of War 
under his official seal. The chief of ordnance 
describes the operations of the War Depart- 
ment at that period in the following manner. 
The document is printed in the French lan- 
guage; the lettera were undoubtedly translated 
tom the English into French by somebody 
for Mr. Remington, and were then published 
for his benefit in Paris. Iwill translate back 
again what I desire to quote: 

‘ After the end of the rebellion, this Department, 
with the sanction of Congress, made arrangements 
for tho salcof arms and other ordnancestores, and the 
firm of E. Remington & Sons was frequently among 
the purchasers, Between the ist of July and the 
middie of October, 1870, very considerable sales were 
made by this Departmont to that house, and among 
them a sale of fifty thousand Springfield rifles, 
cleaned and repaired, at the price of live dollars 
each, on the 28th of September, 1870, Atubat period 


that class of arms was very little indemand, and tho 
price was considered very low.” 


It was indeed ; for, as I am informed, a few 
months before that those same arms were 
sold, if I am not mistaken, at the rate of 
seven dollars apiece. 


‘The demand for Springfield rifles, however, grew 
at that period, and when resumed my functions mn 
the Bureau of Ordnance toward the middle of eto- 
ber, 1870, I found a large number of bids for, thosc 
arms on the files of the Department, and tho bidders 
very anxious to buy. They were indeed so anxious 
to get hold of these arms that I ordered that no sales 
should be made until new bids for Springfield rifles 
should have been called out by this Department. 
My recommendation was highly approved, and I 
immediately called out by Jetters bids from the prin- 
cipal merchants of arms who were known to this 
Department. 

Palt an hour before the time fixed for the open- 
ing of these bids, Mr. Squire, who was known as the 
agent of the house of Remington & Sons, showed 
me a dispatch from a member of that house which 
proved that. Messrs. Remington & Sons were tho 
agents of the French Government, and which author- 
ized bim [Squire] to buy arms for them. The object 
of Mr. Squire in showing me this dispatch seemed to 
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me to be to prevent those arms from falling into the 
hands of persons who would extort from him in 
reselling them to him a higher price. He seemed 
very anxious to buy thess arms of the Department 
at_as-low @ price as possible. = 

“T put off the opening of the bids, and immedi- 
ately communicated to you that dispatch, and you 
hastened to inatruct më not to accept aby bid on the 

art of Mr. Squire and Remington & Sons for arms. 

ou told me that you would not let arms be sold to 
an agent Of either of the belligerent Powers, France 
or Prússia, E communicated this decision to Mr. 
Squire, and I called out new bids for the arms, 
A few days afterward I sold a large quantity of 
Springfield rifles on bids which I had called out after 
the interview I had had with you on this subject.” 

This, sir, was the modus operdndi itt which 
very large lots of arms was sold. Aside from 
this, this letter — 

Mr. THURMAN. To whom was that letter 
addressed ? i 

Mr. SCHURZ. It wás addressed to the 
Secretary of War, and it was by the Secre- 
tary of War, under the official seal of the 
Department, sent to Mr. Remingtoti, and then 
used by him in Paris to facilitate the settle- 
ment of his accounts. 

Mr. THURMAN. 
the letter? i : 

Mr. SCHURZ. The writer of this letter, 
addressed to the Secretary of War, was Gen- 
eral Dyer, chief of ordnance. It is General 
Dyer’s letter officially indorsed by the Secre- 
tary of War. This letter contains, besides, 
several paragraphs praisiiig Mr. Remington 
very highly, and fully indorsing him in his 
character as a patriot and as a business man. 

It appears from this létter that in the first 
place the question of thirty days’ notice as pro- 
vided tor by the statute was entirely ignored ; 
but to be perfectly fair, L will suppose that 
the same arms had already once been offered 
at public sale, that a public notice might have 
been omitted, and that they could afterward be 
soldat private sale. You will, however, notice 
that bids were called out by private letters sent 
around among merchants who were well known 
to the Departmen: at Washington. Then came 
the discovery of Squite. 

But stilanother thingintervened. One firm 
of merchants dealing in arms, the firm of 
Boker & Co., at New York, the largest Geruian 
arms merchants there, had not been advised. 
The chief manager of that house léarned acci- 
dentally that great sales of arms were to be 
madé. He came to. Washington. He comi: 
municated that fact to the Prussian minis- 
ter, and out of tbat circumstance grew those 
occurrences and conversations to which { 
referred in my speech the other day. He went 
to the Department and requested that the sales 
be postponed. The sales were postponed, ag 
the chief of ordnance informs us in this 
document, for a few days. Now, sir, since the 
Seuator from New York the other day put 
forth the assertion that a German house in 
New York had bought arms for Germany, 
which arms had been sent to Germany, as I 
understood him to say—— 

Mr. CONKLING. Which way did the Sen- 
ator understand me, because he now quotes 
me both ways? I did not say ‘“‘bought for 
Germany.” 

Mr. SCHURZ. That those arms had gone 
to Germany. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is a very different 
Statement. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Very well; no matter, that 
those arms had gone to Germany; whereupon 
J asked him the question whether he was quite 
sure as to the truth of what he said, and he 
replied very emphatically, ** Yes, sir.’ Since 
that time I bave received very reliable informa- 
tion on thar subject, and f find that the Sen- 
ator from New York had no reason to express 
himself with such certainty. 


Who was the writer of 


Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 


mea moment? 


Mr, SCHURZ. Certainly: 


Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator think 
he gives a fair statement of my answer to him? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I will permit the Senator 
from New York to make the statement himself, 
so as to be perfectly fair. 

Mr. CONKLING. I repeat the statement 
I made then, which the Senator has repeated 
in part, saying ‘* Yes; sir,” and adding that I 
spoke from information which I had received 
from authority which I did not and could not 
doubt. Of course I did not undertake to say 
personally, nor did I indicate that I had any 
personal knowledge of the subject; but I said, 
as [ repeat now, that I received the statement 
upon authority which I did not doubt, and I 
will add, further, upon authority which I think 
could not be mistaken. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, sir, I think in that 
case I have better authority than the Senator 
has, for I am quite sure that that statement was 
not correct. However, the sales were post- 
poned. Aslam reliablyinformed, that mer- 
chant thought the sales were postponed at his 
instance; but if we may draw a conclusion 
from the language of the report of General 
Dyer, it appears just as likely that the sales were 
postponed in consequence of the discovery that 


. the firm of Remington & Sons bad justavowed 


themselves to their agent Squire as the agents 
of the French Government, one of the bel- 
ligerent Powers, and that their bids would 
therefore not be accepted. There were new 
calls for bids. The sales were finally made on 
the 20th of October. They were completed 
at New York at four o'clock p: m. on the 21st 
of October; and here are the firms to which 
those arms were sold, according to General 
Dyer’s statement: 


“Austin Baldwin & €o., Herman Boker & Co., 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, forty thousand Spring- 
field rifles; one htindred thousand Springfield rifles; 
fifty thousand Springfield rifles’’— 


And again: 

“One hundred thousand Springfield rifles.” 

_ Í say the sale was made to these firms on the 

20th. On the 2ist, at four o’clock p. m., the 
the sale was completed, and according to a 
dispatch of the French consul, which appeared 
in the Place trial, dated on the 22d of October, 
one day after the sales had been completed the 
required advance on these arms had already 
been paid by the French Government, through 
the French consul at New York. If you want 
the proof of this, I have it before me. 

In the first place, as to the completion of the 
sales General Dyer himself says, in instructing 
Major Crispin, at New York: 

“Xou are authorized to deliver the arms to the 
parties above mentioned on the payment of twenty 
per Gent. on thé purchase money, &., on Wednes- 
day, the 2ist instant, at four o’clock p. m.” 

1 have here an account of the trial of Place, 
on the forty-ninth page of which it appears 
that Place, on the 22d of October, sent a dis- 
patch to the commission of armament at Tours, 
in which he informs that commission that these 
same items of arms had been bought by the 
French Governament, and that the necessary 
payments had been made byhim. It must be 
adinitted that business was done promptly, 
and that if that business was not done by 
Remington himself, it was done by interme- 
diate parties with a rapidity perfectly marvel- 
ous. Does not the question naturally suggest 
itself whether the sales after Squire had dis- 
covered himself as a Freuch agent were post- 
poned with a view of giving him an opportun- 
ity to make private arrangements with other 
bidders? Ewill not charge anything of the 
kind as having becu done, but I would ask 
every fair-minded man whether the suspicion 
does nol, according to the circumstances, lie 
very near; considering that if it had been the 
programme it could scarcely have been carried 
out with greater prompthéss? 

_ Mr. CORBETT. J should like to make an 
inguiry of the Senator from Missouri to see 


| New York?” 


whether I understood him correctly; whether 
Herman Boker & Co., the German house of 
which he spoke, sold these arms? Itis stated 
that all these arms went to France, and if so, 
they must have included those purchased by 
the German house also. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 shall give the Senator my 
impression about that point, too. 

fr. CORBETT. Ido not understand that 
definitely. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, the arms bought by 
the firm of Herman Boker & Co. were bought 
by one of the members of that house who 
came to Washington as soon as he had acei- 
dentally heard that those sales were to be 
made. The Senator will remember that there 
has been some taik here of an intgntion on the 
part of a New York merchant to pay the ad- 
vance money on arms in order to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the French, 
with the expectation that afterward bis loss 
should be made good by the Prussian Govern- 
ment. The Senator will remember, also, it 
was stated that there was a dispateh sent 
across the water concerning this matter, and 
that the German Government would have 
nothing to do with the transaciion. It was in 
this way, as I understand it, that fifty thousand 
Springfield muskets passed into the hands of 
that firm-—-a firm which, having no market 
anywhere else, would hardly have been able 
to hold the arms, considering that the matter 
involved a capital of nearly five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, or something like that, with no 
prospect of relief. The arms passed from that 
firm into the hands of the firm of Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham, and at once from Schuyler; 
Hartley & Graham into the hands of Reming: 
ton, and were shipped to France. 

Mr. CORBETT, Then, from the statement 
of the Senator it would appear that the Ger- 
man house indirectly furnished to the French 
Government the arms which one of the mem: 
bers of the firm came on to Washington to 
prevent being sold to the French Government, 

Mr. SCHURZ. I leave the Senator to his 
own interpretation of the fact, but it may be 
very questionable whether a house woald be 
able to carry an expense of something like 
half a million dollars for an indefinite period 
withoutany market in which to sell, and with- 
ont any prospect of reimbursement. At any 
rate, there is the transaction as it stands: a 
sale at the War Department, after 4 man’s bid 
had been thrown out on the ground that he 
was an agent of the French Government} 
large lots of arms sold; and no sooner had 
they been sold than within the space of less 
than two days those arms were in the hands 
of the French consul. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I will not say that 
the ordnance department was privy to these 
transactions, but no fair-minded man will deny 
that if there were no other grounds for suspi- 
cion, that transaction alone would be sufficient 
to suggest inquiry. 

But now comes the case of Mr. Richardson, 
‘*the little lawyer;’’? and I will promise the 
Senator of New York not to speak jestingly of 
him to-day. His little lawyer shall be treated 
with the utmost. seriousness. What did Mr. 
Richardson want? This transaction occurred 
inthe month of December. He wanted a large 
lot of breech-loading arms; he wanted more 
than forty thousand breech-loading Springfield 
muskets. I should like to know whether, when 
the War Department sent around its private 
letters to the arms merchants of the country, 
one of those letters was addressed to ‘* Mri 
Thomas Richardson, attorney-at-law, Hion, 
The Senator from New York 
will observe that lum treating the matter very 
seriously. It would be interesting to learn 
whether his name, too, had come before the 
War Department as one of the great dealers 
in arms and ordnance stores of the country. 
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“The Senator fron New York yesterday laid 
great stress upon the circumstance that it was 
nob absolutely Hécessary for Mr. Richardson, 
the lawyer, to appear, here to transact that 
pusiiess in person, and that the War Depart 
ment had vio interest to inquire at all whether 
he was a lawyer or an arms merchant. The 
Senator from New York wants more light, and 
he ought to have more upon this subject also. 
No, sir, Mr. Richardson, the lawyer, could not 
transact his business with the War Depart- 
ment by merely sending in a bid and by 
depositing a check amounting to twenty per 
cent. of the purchase-money. Under ordin- 
ary circumstances that might have been 

one; 
the Senator from New York that in this case 

-it hardly could be done; and why? There 
was some difficulty about those breech-loaders ; 
there were a great Many more wanted by the 
French Government through Mr. Remington 
than could be had. Cartridges also were 
wanted, and cartridges could not immediately 
be had, and it required an effort to induce the 
ordnance department to order that they be 
manufactured. This appears from Mr. Rem- 
ington’s letter, whose veracity the Senator 
from New York will not be likely to impeach. 
Now, sir, there must certainly have been 
some person to overcome all these great diffi- 
culties, by his presence here at Washington ; 
for it was, according to the testimony before 
us, an intricate and difficult affair. Therefore, 
in order to overcome the objections of the De- 
partment to the sale of as many Springfield 
breech-loaders as he wanted, the lawyer Rich- 
ardson would have been bound to come here; 
and also, in order to have those cartridges 
manufactured, and to remove the doubts of 
the War Department in that respect, the pres- 
ence of the purchasing lawyer was urgently 
required. ‘There was, indeed, a personal 
effort madé, and that personal effort appears 
on record also; but it was not made by law- 
yer Richardson, whose presence in Washington 
has never been asserted, although it has by 
myself been very pointedly put in question; 
but that personal effort, according to the rec- 
ord, was made by Mr. Remington himself. 
Here is his letter: 


“Regarding the purchase of Springfields, (trans- 
formed,) Allen’s system, I am sorry to say the great- 
est number we may hope to get will not, L fear, 
exceed forty thousand. Lhe Government has never 
made but about seventy-five thousand all told, and 
forty thousand is the greatest number they think it 
prudent to spare.” 

A piece of knowledge which might be quite 
natural in Mr. Remington, the great arms 
merchant, but would be rather surprising 1n 
the lawyer of Elion. 

“I may be able to procure, depending upon an 
exchange of our arms” — 


Not Mr. Richardson’s, I suppose— 
“at some future time, for the number of breech- 
loading Springfields over and above forty thousand 
they are willing to let go now. i 

“This question of an, exchange, with the very 
friendly feeling I find existing to aid France, Ihope 
to be able to procure more. Cartridges for there 
forty thousand will in a great measure require to be 
made, as the Government have but about three mil- 
lion in hand. But the Government has consented 
to allow the requisite number, four hundred for each 
gun, to be made, and the cartridge-works have had 
orders given yesterday’’— 


Mr. Remington could not have been very 

far away— 
“to increase production to the full capacity of 
works, This question of making the cartridges at 
the Government works wasa diffieult one to get over. 
But itis done.” . 

Now, sir, this is the same Mr. Remington 
who had about the middle of October been 
discovered as a French agent by the most 
authoritative document that could possibly be 
presented, a dispatch coming from him to his 
sub-agent Sqaire; and yet the same Mr. Rem- 
ington, in the name probably of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, transacted this business and overcame 


but I think I shall be able to prove to, 


all the diffictilties standing in the way. We 
have heard much about Mr. Remington’s per- 
sonal honor, and I would be the very last man 
tocast a slur upon it. The Senator from New 
York has been telling us. that he isa gentle- 
man of very high qualities. Certainly he is 
then tiot the ‘‘ bragging broker” who, in his cor- 
respondence with his employers, would make 
use of expressions to ascribe to himself the 
credit of a success which really belonged to 
another. 

But this letter contains something else yet-— 
a significant statement about batteries. We 
find the same batteries to be those which 
were sold to Austin, Baldwin & Co., for 
there is no other item of fifty batteries in this 
great catalogue except one sold in March, 
which has not yet been touched in this debate. 
It appears that at first Mr. Remington had 
made a contract for one hundred batteries, 
that the French Government then only wanted 
fifty, that the deposit of twenty per cent. in 
advance on the one hundred batteries had al- 
ready been made, and that the War Depart- 
ment had to be persuaded to let go half of the 
money that had already been advanced. In 
this Mr. Remington, according to his letter, 
succeeded again, and again it cannot be sup- 
posed that he was a mere ‘‘ bragging broker,” 
who would ascribe to himself av exploit which 
really belonged to Austin Baldwin & Com- 
pany. lt must be confessed that it required 
considerable familiarity between the ordnance 
department and Mr, Remington to make the 
former so exceedingly accommodating to him, 
consenting to relinquish half of the bargain 
already concluded by the payment of the 
advance money. 

But, sir, we have some more testimony from 
Mr. Remington—not a mere letter, which may 
be liable to a double interpretation, but testi- 
mony which Mr. Remington gave under oath ; 
and Í shall now lay that before the Senate. 
Mr. Remington was a witness in the great 
Place trial, and in his deposition before the 
court he expressed himself as follows: I have 
to translate trom the French again: 

“I did not regard myself as obliged to make 
advances, [for the French Government;] still less 
inasmuch as I had myself to pay to the Government 
of the United States an advance of ten to twonty 
per cent.” 

But something still more significant. Mr. 
Remington was on the witness-stand twice, 
once in the Place trial and once before the in- 
vestigatiug committee of the French National 
Assembly. Before that committee he declared 
upon his oath again, after having spoken of 
certain transactions, ‘but the Government ’—- 
meaning the French Government—" insisted, 
and [ was charged by it to treat with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ;’’ and now we 
come also to the motive which brought Mr. 
Remington here in December, in order to 
transact the business connected with the pur- 
chase ostensibly made by Mr. Thomas Rich- 
ardson, the lawyer. He says : 

“At that moment the French Government was 50 
much in need of arms that the commission on arm- 
amont desired that I should go to America at once 
for the purpose of seeing whether it would be pos- 
sible to secure arms of my house, breech-loaders, 
which bad becn acquired by the Government of the 
United States. I left Tours on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, and Tarrived at New York on the 2d of Decem- 

er, 

And it was after this that those interviews 
and transactions with our War Department 
took place which are described in the letter of 
Mr. Remington himseif. Now, sir, let us look 
at the facts. How was the great rule observed 
that no arms should be sold to an agent of 
either of the beliigerent Powers? What was 
required for the observance of tbat rule? My 
own interpretation of it, as to the extent of its 
binding force, has appeared in the Globe 5-16 
was as follows: 

“The Government” — 


After having made that declaration and laid 
down for its own action that rule— 
"had to be carcful not oni, not to sil to mon whom 
they knew to be ageuts of cither one or the otlier ‘of 
the belligerent parties, but the Government had to 
satisfy themselves that persóns applying. for arms 
were not the agents of either onc or the other of the 
belligerent pale with all the means öf information 
within reach.” 


This statement was objected to as altogether 
too extravagant. The Senator from Indiana 
gave his own interpretation of the rule, aud E 
will read it. He said: 

“ All that could be required of our Government 


in that connection would be the exercise of what 
may be called reasonable diligence. Ii they have 
reason to belicve that the person buying the arms 
is the agent of the French Government or of any 
belligerent, thon our Government bas no tight to 
make the sale.” 


And further on he said: 


“ All that we aro called upon to know is that he is 
not the agent of one of the belligeront parties and 
that we are not sclling to a belligerent Government.” 


Let me bring this home to the Senator from 
Indiana. “All that we are called upon to 
know is that the purchaser is rot the agent 
of one of the belligerent parties and that we 
are not selling to » belligerent Government.” 
Sir, I am perfectly willing to waive my own 
and to adopt the interpretation of the Senator 
from Indiana. What, sir, does ‘reasonubie 
diligence” in a case like this mean ? Does it 
not mean that a Government shouid satisly 
itself by all accessible means of information ? 
Let me draw it still milder and say by all the 
meansof information within easy reach—taking 
circumstances into account—that a buyer is 
not acting as the agent of one of the belliger- 
ent parties? This is not a question of mere 
legal technicality. This, applied to a great 
Government, is a question of good faith; it 


is a question of political morals. Now, let us 


see what the moral code of the Senator from 
Indiana is according to his own statement. 
He says: 


“ All we could do would be to take their word; 
and when we asked them the question, ‘Are you 
buying these arms for France? they would have 
said, ‘We are buying them for ourselves; We aro 
merchants.’ Lask, could we go one step further?” 

Then I put a question to the Senator from 
Indiana in this language : 

“hoe Government of the United States very prop- 
erly laid down tor itself a certain rule of action, 
which consisted in this, that no aruis should be sold 
to one known to be the agont of one of the belliger- 
ent parties. Now, suppose a third party applies for 
arms, suppose the known agent of the belligerent 
party, in this case, for instance, Mr, Remington, ap- 
pears before the ordnance department and trangacts 
there the business of that new applicant, that third 

arty—I am not going to try to prove that this was 

cro actually the casc, but I am merely reasoning 
upon that supposition—the known agent of a tor- 
eign Government, one of the belligerent partics, 
acting as the sub-agent of one who applies for arms, 
would therebe proof enough to the Government {bat 
has arms for sale that those arms are goiug into the 
hands of one of the agents of a belligerent Power? 


Now, mark what moral standard the Senator 
from Indiana applies to a case like this: 


“Myr. Morton. As to whether that would even 
excite a suspicion depends very, much on the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Now, J will suppose that 
when Mr. Richardson’s proposition came in to buy 
arms Mr. Remington came as his agent. I widsap- 
pose what the Senator does not assert, and says he 
cannot assert. Iwill suppose what I do uot believe 
to be the fact-—— 

“ Mr. SCHURZ. 


I did not say that I cannot assert it, 
but simply that I 


do not assert it. 

“Mr. Morton. Well, the Senator says he does not 
assert it. That is sufficient, I think if be could, ho 
would, because I think the Senator bas shown a very 
creditable degree of willingness to make assertions 
all through this debate, When he says he canvot 
assertit I take it be has no authority for assert- 
ing it.” f 

Let me remark bere to the Senator from 
Indiana that I did not say that I could not 
assert it. 

“But now I shali put it on the ground that Rem- 
ington did go forward as the agent of Richardson, 
the little country lawyer. What is there remark- 
able about that?” 


Ts there indeed nothing remarkable about 
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ag 


that to the mind of the Senator from Indiana? 
Listen again: 

“IfMr. Remington had never been known to this 
Government except as purchasing arms for France, 
it might have led to the suspicion that Mr. Reming- 
ton was acting nevertheless for the French Govern- 
mont; but when you take into consideration that 
he is an arms merchant, the most extensive perhapg 
in the world, and has been for fifteen years, and that 
he has been buying arms of this Government a great 
while, and that his character as an arms merchant 
is known, and that he sometimes sells arms to one 
Government and sometimes sells to another, and 
that he is selling all the time to different Govern- 
ments, it would not necessarily lead to the suspi- 
cion that he went there as the agent of France.” 

Now, sir, before heaven and earth Į invoke 
the common sense of the country; when a 
man like Mr. Remington, who had just been 
disclosed to this Government as the great 
arms-buying agent of the French Govern- 
ment, and whose bids had on that account 
just been thrown. out by the War Department, 
appears as an intermediary for some other per- 
son, and that person is merely a lawyer, and 
pot an arms merchant, to make a great pur- 
chase, will not every sane manat once jumpat 
the conclusion that he can be there for no 
other purpose but to fill his own pockets? 

The Senator speaks of taking ‘f surrounding 
circumstances’? into consideration. Why, sir, 
was there not one surrounding circumstance 
overshadowing all others, namely, that Mr. 
Remington was the declared agent of France ; 
that he could not buy in his own name, and 
was therefore necessarily driven to seek a 
third party under whose name he might buy? 
And when he now appears under the name of 
a little lawyer—let me use that expression 
once more—who had never been in the arms 
business before, had never been known to the 
trade, is it not most incredible that then our 
authorities should not even have founda ground 
for suspicion that he was buying in another’s 
name to fill his own contracts? Why, sir, let 
the question be submitted to the plainest or to 
the wisest man in this country, must not their 
judgment be the same? 

‘Reasonable diligence? What does the 
Senator mean by ‘reasonable diligence?” 
The reasonable diligence that wasin this case 
used by the ordnance department consisted 
certainly in nothing but in most diligently, 
most frantically, nay, most fanatically closing 
its eyes against the most convincing circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Reasonable diligence,’’ according 
to him, would have required nothing, but when 
a man came to the department saying, ‘Iam 
the agent of one of thé belligerent Powers,” 
then to say ‘‘ You cannot buy after such a con- 
fession.” What a mockery! In my youthful 
days, when I wasin the insurrectionary army 
of southern Germany, some twenty-odd years 
ago, I remember one day a very stupid-looking 
person was hailed by one of our sentinels, 
‘ Who goes there?’ “Ah,” said he, ‘by 
your leave I am a secret spy ;’’ and so he was 
taken prisoner, and upon my soul he was not 
shot because the fellow was looking too in- 
fernally stupid. [Laughter.] But still more 
stupid would be that agent of a belligerent 
Power who, having been refused once, would 
go to the department and say, ‘‘ Here is Mr. 
Richardson, and I am his sub-agent; he 
merely acts for me, and I buy arms in bis 
name.’’ ‘í Reasonablediligence!’? Why, sir, 
such reasonable diligence would have been the 
most transparent farce every played in con- 
nection with the transactions of a great Govern- 
ment. 

But, sir, the Senator from New York has 
still another standard of ‘reasonable dili- 
gence”? in maintaining our neutral duties. 
He said yesterday—and I was sorry not to 
find his speech in the Globe to-day, so as to 
verify my recollection—that if a person merely 
seuds in his bid and his eheck for twenty per 
cent. of the price of the arms, that is enough 
for the War Department, and the War Depart- 


ment is not obliged to look beyond it. Am I 
stating the Senator from New York correctly? 

Mr. CONKLING. Perhaps correctly enough 
for the purpose of the Senator; not correctly, 
however. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I shall be obliged to the 
Senator if he will restate his own position. 

Mr. CONKLING. I never suggested that 
any bidder night send his check; but on the 
contrary I was so particular as to state that he 
had better send legal-tender notes; and I said 
that as there was no color in money, if he 
sent the money, the name of the buyer was 
cash, in the language of business. 

Mr. SCHURZ. That is it exactly. 

Mr. CONKLING. And therefore it was not 
important to know who he was. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then let me state the prop- 
osition of the Senator from New York once 
more. If a person sends in his bid and with 
that bid money amounting to twenty per cent. 
of the price of the arms he wants to buy, then 
the War Department is under no obligation to 
look beyond. 

Mr. CONKLING. Provided it occurs, in 
the language of Vattel, in the customary trade 
of the country, and there be no suspicious cir- 
cumstances demanding investigation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Ah, sir! I think the Sen- 
ator from New York is qualifying his position 
a littlé more than he did yesterday, for if I 
understood him yesterday he said ‘‘cash is 
the man who buys.” 

Mr. CONKLING. So he says to-day. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Very well, sir. Now, in 
times of war abroad when the head of the 
State has issued a solemn proclamation of 
neutrality, when care is to be taken that our 
neutral duties be observed and the good faith 
of the country is at stake, what then? No 
matter, ‘‘cash’’ is the man who buys, pro- 
vided the name of that cash is not exactly 
wrapped up in the name of a manknown to be 
the agent of one of the belligerent parties. 
But here comes a man who may be manifestly 
a mere blind for such an agent, as Richardson 
was for Remington—no matter ‘‘cash’’ is the 
man that buys, and we have to look at nothing 
but ‘cash. But, sir, taking the surrounding 
circumstances into consideration, where is our 
good faith, where are our neutral duties, where 
is that reasonable diligence which is to be exer- 
cised that no arms go from the Government 
directly into the hands of an agent of one of 
the belligerent Powers? No matter, this great 
American Republic of ours understands and 
interprets her good faith and her neutral duties 
only upon a strictly cash principle! Oh, how 
proudly the standard of our national morality 
and honor was borne aloft by the Senator from 
New York yesterday, with a dollar in cash as 
the coat of arms of this great Republic! 
How grand and proud ! 

Seriously speaking, are we sensible, are we 
honest men? Is this a Government having a 
character for good faith and honor to maintain? 
Is this rule of neutral duty as interpreted by 
the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
New York—is that the rule of neutral duties 
they want to be established, not only to be 
observed by us, bat also toward us? 

Let me warn the Senate to pause well before 
committing itself and this Government to a 
position so absurd, so mean, so utterly dishon- 
orable. Let me tell them that it is never safe 
fora great nation to play little tricky games 
and to cover them up with little quibbling 
technicalities. Sir, placed as we are, let us 
be careful what we do, for we might have to 
pay dearly for it. 

Sir, we have been accused of making a case 
here for the German Government. Very far 
from meany such intention; nor do I think 
that which we advise will have any such effect. 
No, if there is a case, it was made up be- 
fore a word was spoken on this subject in 


the Senate. Before all Europe stands at this 
moment printed in large characters the letter 
of the chief of ordnance, officially indorsed 
and sanctioned with the seal of the War De- 
partment by the Secretary of War, helping 
Remington in his settlements, after Reming- 
ton had been thrown out of the War Depart- 
ment, ostensibly at least, as an agent of one 
of the belligerent Powers. 

More than that; Remington himself under 
oath indicates that while having one contract 
with the French Government he bad another 
contract with the American Government, as I 
bave justshown. But still more than that, and 
now | want the Senate to hear and consider 
what I have to say; you have heard the name 
of Mr. Jules Le Cesne mentioned -here as the 
president of the commission of armament in 
France who directed these purchases of arms; 
Mr. Jules Le Cesne, too, was under oath, and 
he gave under oath his testimony in the Place 
trial. There Mr. Jules Le Cesne, the same 
man with whom Remington corresponded, 
made the following declaration; the question 
was upon a certain overcharge of twenty-five 
cents upon a lot of rifles: 

“M. Le Cesse. There was no expense beyond the 
five percentage allowed to Mr. Remington, since we 
had treated directly with the Federal Government 
of the United States, which delivered these arms, 
without charge, on board the vessels.” 

Now, sir, I hope, I trust, nay I might say I 
know that no diplomatic understanding was 
meant here, and that it merely referred to an 
understanding which existed through Rem- 
ington between the armament commission in 
France and the ordnance department at Wash- 
ington. But, sir, do you still talk of our mak- 
ing up a case for a foreign Government here? 
Can you still indulge in the delusion that the 
German Government are not as wellaware of 
the details of this case as you are, and perhaps 
even better? When such a declaration under 
oath stands before the public, what must be 
the impression that the world abroad receives? 
If there is any claim that can spring out of a 
transaction like this, is not anything that has 
been said here far less calculated to strengthen 
it than these simple words spoken by the 
president of the commission of armament of 
France? What then can we do under the cir- 
cumstances? What is itour duty to do? What 
he said there is either true or it is not. In 
either case we have to investigate it, and to 
probe the matter to the bottom in order either 
to show that there is no foundation for this 
assertion, or if there is a wrong discovered by 
searching and conscientious inquiry, then to 
bring the guilty parties to prompt and condign 
punishment. There is no other course left to 
us if we want to maintain the good name and 
the best interests of this country. 

Now, sir, I approach the second question 
which I desire to discuss. It isthis: were, in 
these proceedings, the laws of our own country 
observed or violated? Let us inquire. I am 
very far from desiring to oceupy myself with 
trifles such as the thirty days’ notice which 
ought, perhaps, to have been given to all will- 
ing or able to buy before the arms were sold. 
There may be some ground upon which the 
omission can be justified. No, sir; I would 
even go so far as not to say much more about 
the matter of the cartridges. I am willing to 
let the manufacture of these cartridges stand 
just as it now appears in this debate, and if 
Senators think they can by any quibbling in- 
terpretation of a law make the people of the 
United States believe that a power to sell use- 
less ordnance stores means also a power to 
manufacture cartridges for sale, I wish them 
Joy. Sir, has it never occurred to this body 
that it was of very doubtful legality to sell 
these breech-loading riflesat all? Let us look 
at this interesting statute once more: 


“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be sold, after 


such sales, after paying all proper 


-“4ted in tho Treasury of the United States.’ 
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‘offer.at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
manner and at such times and places, at public or 
rivate sale, as he may deem most advantageous to 
he:public interest’ — 
“Now, mark you— 
“tho old cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores 
Ow in possession of the War Department, which 
“are damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the Uni- 
ted States military service, or for the militia of 
the United States, and to cause the net proceeds of 
i expenses of sale 
and transportation to the place of sale, to be depos- 


Shere was a large lot of breech-loading 
“Springfield rifles of the pattern of 1866 in the 
“arsenals of the United States. Considering the 
question whether they could be sold at all, will 
-it not be well to interpret carefuliy what ‘‘old 
< cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores now 
“unsuitable for the United States military ser- 
vice or for the militia of the United States” 
means? Is there perhaps any Senator on this 
- floor who can show me a single militia com- 
pany in the United States that is armed with 
an arm as good as the Springfield breech- 
loader of 1866? Goaround and look at them, 
and you will find that almost all of them have 
the old muzzlc-loader, and some of them per- 
haps even the old smooth-bore musket. ‘The 
War Department itself was rather doubtful in 
the matter, and, unless I am greatly misin- 
formed, in the course of this investigation some 
gentlemen will appear who will testify that 
they applied forthese very identical Springfield 
breech-loaders and were refused because, as 
the authorities told them, those Springfield 
breech-loaders would and could not be sold. 

After all this, I assert here that upon the 
very face of the case, according to the lan- 
guage of the statute, which cannot be mis- 
interpreted, and cannot be quibbled away, the 
sale of these arms was a breach of the law. If 
it was not, I should like to ask Senators what 
the restraining cl@use in that statute means ; 
and inasmuch as I have had some conversation 
with my friend from Indiana about that point, 
T will address my quesion to him personally. 
Can he tell me what the restraining clause in 
this statute means, if itmeansanything? “ Old 
cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores now 
in possession of the War Department, which 
are damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the 
United States military service.” Is there no 
restraint in it at all? 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr.MORTON. Iaskthe Senator whether 
if breech-loading arms were manufactured in 
1866 according to a certain patent, and after- 
ward an improved patent was adopted by the 
Government of the United States, with which 
they intended to arm our troops and furnish 
the militia, whether then the old, discarded 
patent might not properly be described in that 
statute as unsuitable to the service of the 
United States? 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I answer, Yankee 
fashion, the Senator with another question ? 

Mr. MORTON. Any way you please. 

Mr. SCHURZ. When the militia of the 
United States is still armed with muzzle-load- 
ers, and there is a preech-loading Springfield 
rifle which is good enough to be used on the 
battle-Geld against the Prussian needle-gun, as 
it was in France, would not that be a better 
arm for the militia than the muzzle-loader ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, but that would be 
charged to the State, and they could not get 
the other. 

Mr. MORTON. 
of the Senator from 
way that he himself adopts, 


tion. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Very well: 
Mr. MORTON. If there was no purpose 


Į will answer the question 
Missouri in the Yankee 
by another ques- | 


4 which were sold, belonged to an old pattern 


to arm the militia at the time at all, which 
there was none, but- the Government was try: | 


ing to sell old muzzle-loaders, as it was, I ask 
what force there is in his question? The Gov- 
ernment was trying to sell them all. 

Mr. SCHURZ. According to the interpret- 
ation of the Senator from Indiana, then, this 
statute ought to read thus: ‘* That the Secre- 
tary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be sold, after offer at pub- 
lic sale on thirty days’ notice, in such manner 
and at such times and places, at public or pri- 
vate sale, as he may deem most advantageous 
to the public service, all the cannon, arms, 
and ordnance stores that he may please to 
sell.” Is not that all there remains of it? Ac- 
cording to his interpretation, is there any 
restraining force in this statute at all? And [ 
ask the Senator from Indiana when the chief 
of ordnance himself declares that arms or 
ordnance stores are not unfit for the military 
service or for the militia, but are positively 
fit, would he say that he even then can sell 
those articles? I repeat my question to the 
Senator from Indiana: is there anything short 
of a declaration or admission from the Secre- 
tary of War himself that the arms are fit for 
the use of the Army and by the militia that 
would restrain the War Department in selling 
arms at all under this statute? 

Mr. MORTON. Precisely. 

Mr. SCHURZ. What is it? 

Mr. MORTON. ‘The statute expresses that 
the Secretary of War is authorized to sell such 
arms as are not suitable to the service of the 
United States; and here is an old patent, an 
old form of breech-loader that has been super- 
seded. The Government does not want them ; 
and therefore it comes within the express mean- 
ing of this statute, that it is not suitable, because 
they have a better one. 

Mr. SCHUR 4%. The Senator from Indiana 
is very busy trying to` get away from the points. 
Now I will show him that the chief of ord- 
nance and the Secretary of War at.the time 
did not think so themselves, for, from the let- 
ter given to Mr. Remington, it appears that 
when he applied for a certain lot of breech- 
loaders, there being about seventy-five thou- 
sand in the arsenals, he could not get forty 
thousand, because they wanted to keep them, 
Why? Because they were unsuitable for the 
Atmy? If they were unsuitable the War De- 
partment should have been glad to get rid of 
them. But I repeat the question to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana: can he point out to me 
according to his interpretation any restraining 
meaning in this statute? I suppose the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will be satisfied with noth- 
ing but a declaration from the chief of ord- 
nance avd the Secretary of War themselves 
that the arms were suitable for the Army and 
militia of the United States. Would he be 
satisfied with that? The Senator from Indi- 
ana answers not, and I suspect the reason, for 
it will be necessary for him to find afterward 
some new expedient to justify the ordnance 
department in selling arms which the chief of 
ordnance himself had declared to befit for the 
military service of the United States. So far 
has it come, then, that the Senator does not 
stand up to answer a question as fair as ever 
a question was put: whether, when the Secre- 
tary himself declares an arm fit for the mili- | 
tary service, he still has the right to sell it 
under the statute? 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator think I 
am on the stand to becatechized and stand up? || 
He must excuse me from standing up. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. Iam not very well able to 
do it; but I want to say this, that the Senator 
understands full well—if he does not he ought 
to understand—that the breech-loaders which 
were in the possession of the Government, and 


that had been -discarded, and they were sold 
for that veryreason. ‘The'Government might 


not have been prepared to sell them all. at a 
particular time. until their places were sup+ 
puea, but as fast as their places were supplied 
by the new manufacture, they were selling the 
old, and it was their interest. to do it; and if 
the Senator does not know that fact now, he 
is not posted on the subject at all. 

Mr. SCHURZ. It seems to me the Senator 
is losing himself very diligently in his breech- 
loaders. The question which I putto him was 
a very different one; it was this: when the 
Secretary of War himself declares certain arms 
fit for the Army and the militia of the United 
States, whether then still he has a right to sell 
them under the statute? I repeat the ques- 
tion, and the Senator answers not; he knows 
well why, because here is the official declara- 


tion—— 

Mr: MORTON. Mr. President, there is 
some limit to courtesy. The Senator, because 
I do not answer every interrogation he puts to 
me, assumes that I cannot do it. He is mak- 
ing a speech; 1 do not want to interrupt him 
any more than I can help. I made a speech 
the other day, and the Senator interrupted me 
forty-six times, by count, as shown in the 
Globe. Now, I will promise the Senator this: I 
will promise the Senator that upon the conclu- 
gion of bis speech, if I can get the floor, I will 
answer his questions, and I will answer somo- 
thing more. I will tell him tho whole truth 
upon certain other topics. He has entitled 
himself to it, and he shall have it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Sir, if one tenth part of 
the time which the Senator has now employed 
in explaining something else had been em- 
ployed by him in answering yes or no to my 
question, he would have served the purpose 
much better; for I am now going to show the 
Senator that the chief of ordnance reports to 
the Secretary of War himself, and that this 
report, is sanctioned by the Secretary of War 
with his official seal, that arms and ordnance 
stores were sold which by themselves were 
declared fit for the Army and for the militia 
of the United States. klere, sir, is General 
Dyer's letter to General Belknap, which reads 
as follows, (I again translate back from the 
French volume before me:) 

“In reply to your questions about the quality of 
the ordnance stores sold by this Department, I have 
to say that all theordnance stores sold as good and fit 
for service were considered so, and fit to be used, 
They were so marked down onthe inventory books 
of the arsenals, andso considered as good tor servico 
by the commandants of those arsenals. 

“"Phose ordnance stores were considered fit to be 
issued to our troops. 

“Tho cartridges which were sold were duly in- 
spected after they had been received by the United 
States’— 

Meaning from the factorices— 

“and they were considered as good for the service 


and fit to be distributed among the troops when they 
were sold.” 

_And this is done under a statute which pro- 
vides— 

“Phat the Secretary of War be, and ho is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be sold the old 
cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores now in 
possession of the War Department, which are dam- 
aged or otherwise unsuited for tho United States 
military service, or for the militia of the United 
States.” 

Well, sir, after this I think I may feel my- 
self authorized to charge here before the Sen- 
ate and the country a flagrant and manifest 
breach of law on the showing of the chief of 
ordnance sanctioned with the official seal of 
the War Department himself, and if there is 
any way,to justify that, L shall look for it with 
a certain degree of curiosity. , 

But may lask the Senator what willbecome 
of the popular respect for the laws if we reck- 
lessly quibble away their meaning ?+May Lask 
the Senator how he can expect the officers of 
the Government to obey the laws if they leara 
from the Senate of the United States that those 
laws have no binding force for them? I ask 
him what will become of constitutional gov- 
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ernment in this country if we tell the execu- 
tive power that it can trample upon the laws 
justas it pleases, and that, like Cæsar Augus- 
tus, it can always rely upon an obedient and 
submissive Senate? Letus well pause before 
we go further in this direction, for here there 
is something higher at stake than cartridges 
` or cash. 

And now I will proceed to the third ques- 
tion to be discussed : is there in these facts any 
reason to be found to justify suspicion as to 
the corrupt character of these transactions? 
Let me repeat what I said at the close of my 

‘remarks the other day. It must have been 
manifest at the time when these sales took 
place, to every sane mind, how our interna- 
tional relations were risked; how the good 
will and friendship of a large, estimable, and 
patriotic class of our population were jeop- 
ardized, both things more valuable than any 
financial gain realized from any sale of arms— 
arms which might have been disposed of some 
time cr other almost with equal profit. That 
alone, as I said then, forced upon my mind a 
suspicion that there was a job at the bottom 
of these proceedings, and I will repeat that 
then I had absolutely no knowledge of the 
things we have been discussing here to-day. 

But more, look now at the letter of General 
Dyer, so anxious to insure Remington's suc- 
cess in settling his accounts, accounts grow- 
ing out of the very transactions for which he 
had ostensibly been driven out of the War 
Department; so anxious, indeed, to aid him 
in the settlement that he himself confesses 
to a flagrant violation of the law. Is there 
no ground for suspicion? I might not say 
another word about the differences that are 
found between the sums paid by France and 
received by the United States, while Reming- 
ton’s commission is well known to all; bat 
take all these circumstances together, the 
jeopardizing of our international relations, 
the risking of internal good will and feeling, 
this flagrant violation of the law openly con- 
fessed to aid a man who had done what the 
War Department ostensibly abhorred, and 
then added to these the mysterious disappear: 
ance of large sums of money, and I ask you 
again, is there still any one who would assert 
that in this whole case there is no ground for 
suspicion that would justify the most searching 
inquiry? 

Ah, sir, E believe it is keenly enough felt 
all over this Senate; and it is for this reason, 
let me say, that snch violent efforts are made 
to divert the minds of the Senate and the 
people from the true question at issue, and as 
the Senator from Indiana has just promised 
us, he is going to follow up that strategy. Is 
not the reason obvious? A curious spectacle 
indeed, sir! The Senator from Massachusetts 
charged with being a French claim agent or 
with having no other object in view than to 
work into the hands of a French claim agent! 
Sir, is not that on its very face absurd, ridicu- 
lous, monstrous? ‘he Senator from lowa told 
us the other day, and his remarks on that 
point were most sensible, that if France has a 
claim against any individual in the United 
States there are the courts; in the courts bet- 
ter evideuce can be-elicited than by a com- 
mittee of investigation, because the courts have 
better means to elicit it; the courts are the 
ouly place where redress can be had. And 
now it is charged at the same time that a man 
like the Senator from Massachusetts, should | 
give bimseif up as the menjal instrument of a | 
French claim agent to advance his business | 
here, through transactions in the Senate of | 
the United States, where no real redress can be | 
found. 

I ask again, sir, is it not most absurd, most ! 


ridiculous? But not only that, it is a most 
humiliating spectacle. Here are Senators | 
standing up to ferret out corruption and vio- | 


lation of our laws, and if they exist to have 
the guilty parties brought to punishment. We 
have reason to be proud of the purpose we are 
pursuing. I repel with utter contempt the 
imputation that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts or myself should be in the service of any 
individual to deprive American merchants of 
their profits. 

But the Senator from Indiana and the Sen- 
ator from New York resort in their—how shall 
I call it?—distress, to otherinsinuations no less 
flimsy. They pretend that we are making up 
a case for Germany, and yet the very same 
Senator from Indiana has been so trium- 
phantly telling us here that Bismarck did not 
care a farthing about this whole thing ; that 
he is laughing it out of the way, and jokingly 
remarking he could pick up these arms cheaper 
on the banks of the Loire. And yet thissame 
mirthful statesman, according to the Senators 
from New York and Indiana, is to be stirred up 
by what we are here doing to set up claims 
against the United States! If he desired to 
do so would he not have done so long ago, 
upon the evidence known to all Europe ? But, 
sir, another insinuation is thrown out which 
might be called rather startling, and coming 
as it does from two Senators of the United 
States in the solemn deliberations of this body, 
I cannot pass it by in silence. It is that dis- 
coveries made here might, injuriously to us, 
affect the mind of the German Government 
which is to preside in the high court of arbi- 
tration called to decide our disputes with Eng- 
land concerning the island of San Juan. Did 
the Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from New York really know what they were 
saying? Did they know that they were throw- 
ing out a most foul and insulting imputation 
against a great Government with whom we live 
on terms of friendship? That they were charg- 
ing that foreign Government, which is to occupy 
the exalted position of arbiter inan important | 
international dispute, with being accessible to 
mean, miserable, personal motives? Sir, if 
there is an insult offered to the German Gov- 
ernment, itis far more by the insinuation of 
tiene Senators than by all the arms we have 
sold. 

Again, sir, it is asserted that this invegt- 
igation is rather an unpatriotic proceeding, 
because it might prejudice our chances as to 
the Alabama claims before the high court of 
arbitration at Geneva. Pardon me; this asser- 
tion appears to me still more flimsy than those 
which preceded it, Do we not know, have I 
not shown you here by quotations from official 
documents and the European press, that all the | 
aggravating circumstances surrounding this 
ease are already before the world? Is there 
anything disadvantageous to us that, can pos- 
sibly be added to the testimony of the chief 
of the commission of armament of France, 
Mr. Le Cesne, who openly under oath declares 
that he had an engagement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States by virtue of which 
the arms were to be delivered free of charge 
on board the vessels? Do you indulge in the 
childish‘delusion that. British statesmen have 
not read these documents, that they are ignor- | 
ant of these assertions, and that if any infer- | 
ences are to be drawn from them, they have 
been drawn long ago and are understood on 
the other side of the Atlantic as well as they | 
are here? Let me tell you, sir, if we want | 
the American case prejudiced, seriously preju- 
diced, then let this case remain just as it 
stands; then show a disinclination to invest- 
igate it or even to make this investigation so | 
as to justify the suspicion abroad as to its | 
character. | 
But, sir, if you desire to set this Republic i 

j 
i 
1 


right before the world, there is but one course 
that remains to you. Show bya conscientious 
and searching inquiry that the Government 


of the United States has done nothing deserv- | 


ing of censure; or, if the investigation does 
prove that duty and law have been violated, 
then show yourself fair and honest enough 
to disavow frankly by the legislative branch 
of the Government the mischief wrought by 
executive officers. There is no other alter- 
native. That is the only way in which, as the 
matter now stands, our position can be fully 
protected, and it is a bold, manly, and honest 
way; it is the only course worthy of this great 
Republic. Those who by small quibbles try 
to conceal what is visible to the whole world, 
or by little technicalities to justify that which, 
if it exists, is clearly wrong, those are the 
men who endanger the interests and who com- 
promise the good name of this country. Itis 
ouly by brave, open, honest action that we 
can save both, and therefore I am not afraid 
to stand upon the floor of the American Sen- 
ate demanding inquiry and denouncing what 
is wrong; for E remember well, as you must 
remember it, that Cobden and Bright, when 
boldly denouncing in the British Parliament 
the course that was pursued by the Govern- 
ment, and describing the consequences that 
would follow a violation of neutral duties, were 
far better patriots than those who let the 
Alabama sail. They, too, were denotinced 
for the bold words they spoke; but would not 
England have avoided the perplexing diffi- 
culties still causing so much anxiety, would 
not England now stand in a far more enviable 
position before the world had their prudent 
and patriotic advice been heeded? Let us 
learn from their great example that fearless 
honesty is of all policies the safest. 

Mr. President, I must now allude to a 
matter which is of a somewhat painful nature. 
It is the amendment to this resolution brought 
forward by the Senator from New York. it 
reads as follows: ° 2 

And that said committee also inquire and report 
whether any member of the Senate, or any other 
American citizen, is or has been in communication 
or collusion with the Government or authorities of 
France, or with any emissary or spy thereof, in refer- 
ence to the said matters: 

Tam free to confess that I regret the intro- 
duction of this amendment. I regret it for 
the gentleman who introduced it. First, let 
me tell the Senator that as he and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana have already said things 
insulting to the Government of Germany, so 
he in this amendment puts forth a thing 
scarcely less insulting to the Government of 
France. It cannot be unknown to the Sen- 
ator that spies are used by respectable Gov- 
ernments only in times of war, and that when 
we accuse a Government of sending into a 
friendly country spies in time of peace, it may 
well be taken asa charge severely reflecting 
upon its character. I would for this reason 
suggest to the Senator from New York the 
withdrawal of the word “spy.” 

But, sir, the meaning and purpose of the 
amendment are easily understood. Nobody can 
entertain any doubt as to the men to whom it 
points. It points to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Sumner ;] it points to me; and 
it points to the Marquis de Chambrun, whose 
name has repeatedly been mentioned in this 
debate. It suggests that collusion may have 
taken place between these two Senators and 
the agent of a foreign Power; undoubtedly, if 
the word had any meaning at all, collusion of 
an improper nature and for improper pur- 
poses. If the amendment has any meaning, 
it must have this. 

Now, sir, I shall vote for this amendment, 
and I will give Senators a piece of evidence 
in advance. ‘his evidence will facilitate their 
understanding of this proposition. 

As to the French emissary and spy alluded 
to in this resolution, the Marquis de Cham- 
brun, I am well acquainted with him. He is 
a member of one of those old French families 
who are known and remarkable legs by their 
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riches than by the ciilture of their minds and 
their honorable ambition. In fact, he is an 
exceélletit représentative member of that class; 
for knowing him well, as I do, I may say that 
Ihave but seldom it my life met a man of 
more cultured mind and of more varied inform- 
ation in thany branches of knowledge than he 
possésses. He is not, as the opprobrious terms 
applied to him by the Senator from New York 
might lead you to believe, an adventurer. His 
social position in France is a most honorable 
one. I think the name of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville is well known in this country. He is that 
great French writer whose philosophical mind 
has shed more light upon the nature and char- 
acter of our institutions than you will find in 
the writings of any other author living or dead. 
It is a somewhat noteworthy circumstance that 
the Marquis de Chambrun was one of the inti- 
mate friends, I might say one of the favorites, 
of this same Alexis de Tocqueville; so much 
so, indeed, that in what I might call his dying 
letter, de Tocqueville referred in a most inter- 
esting manner to the marriage which had been 
contemplated for the Marquis de Chambrun by 
the de Tocqueville family, and which was 
shortly before his death consummated. Itwas 
the marriage of Mademoiselle de Corcelles with 
the Marquis de Chambrun. ‘The letter, which 
forms part of the collection IT now hold in my 
hand, speaks of this marriage as ‘‘ our affair,” 
and a note appended to the letter states that 
t de Tocqueville could properly call it ‘our 
affair,’ for his high estimation of M. de Cham- 
brun made him anxiously forward this match. 
Its conclusion was one of his last pleasures.” 

The other party to this marriage, Made- 
moiselle de Corcelles, now the Marquise de 
Chambrun, is the great granddaughter of La 
Fayette whose name is no less known and 
highly revered in this country. 

So, sir, it would appear that this gentleman 
is, after all, nota waif that was accidentally 
thrown upon our shores, not a mean, small 
adveuturer, who came here perhaps for the 
purpose of taking money out of other people’s 
pockets by doubtful means to put it into his 
own. And even at this very moment some of 
the gentlemen whom we have sent to the high 
court of arbitration at Geneva are introducing 
themselves to the minister of foreign affairs of 
the French republic, M. de Remusat, who is 
connected in close family alliance with the 
Marquis de Chambrun, with letters of recom- 
mendation from the same gentleman who yes- 
terday was denounced on this floor as a mean 
claims agent and a spy. 

Sir, there isthe ‘‘spy”’ of the Senator from New 
York. Seven years ago the Marquis de Cham- 
brun came to this country, then intrusted by 
his Government with the mission of studying 
the American tariff and of aiding the French 
legation here in business connected with that 
subject. Afterward his Government gave him 
the office of legal counsel to the French lega- 
tion, and as such he is acting now. 

I say I have known him long, ‘making his 
acquaintance in the year 1865. Italways was 
a pleasant one, and I may say that in the long 
intercourse of years that acquaintance has 
ripened into friendship founded upon mutual 
esteem. So much have I to say about the 
Marquis de Chambrun. ; 

And now, sir, let me add that the Marquis 
de Chambrun was not the man who gave me 
that information about this case which made 
it appear to my mind that an investigation was 
necessary. 

Mr. SUMNER. Nor to me either. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Nor, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts says, tohimeither. Nor was it 
any other Frenchman orforeigner. I received 
that information shortly before Christmas from 
an American citizen of most respectable stand- 
ing; and I will inform the Senator from New 
York, furthermore, that having thus received 


certain knowledge which forced the impres- 
sioh upon my mind that there was something 
rotten in this affair, I did ask the Marquis de 
Chambrun, of whom I learned quite accident- 
ally that he knew something about the matter, 
why he had not spoken of it to me before. 
This was tiot months, but a very few weeks 
ago, and then, sir, deeming it necessary that 
violations of law and corrupt practices in this 
Government should be inquired into, I not 
only considered it my right, but my duty to 
obtain information wherever I could get it, 
and l received such information from him as 
he was willing to give me. 

And now let me tell the Senator from New 
York also what that information was. The 
only thing about this whole business that I 
ever received from the Marquis de Chambrun, 
not already published and open to the eyes of 
the world, in newspapers and official doca- 
ments, was that letter of the Secretary of War 
to the Secretary of State which figures in the 
preamble to the resolution before us. When 
he spoke to me about it, I asked him how he 
could divulge that letter, and his reply was— 
and knowing the man I think it will appear 
so—that the letter was read to him by the 
Secretary of War in the presence of several 
gentlemen, and when, the next day, he asked 
him whether he did not consider it a confi- 
dential document, the Secretary of War said 
emphatically he did not, and wanted to have 
it spread broadcast before the country. This 
is my piece of evidence. There you have it 
all. I give it willingly before the committee 
of investigation can ask for it. 

But what is the spirit of this amendment? 
I have already said that I regretted it for the 
sake of the gentleman who had introduced 
it. Ido not know that I can make myself 
intelligible to his mind or to his moral feeling 
exceptin one way: suppose I had introduced 
an amendment to this resolution providing 
that the committee should inquire also whether 
or not all those#who had given Mr. Remington 
letters of introduction to parties in France had 
been actuated by corrupt motives? Does the 
Senator know why I did not doit? Because I 
considered it infinitely beneath me. [Applause 
in the gallerics. } 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will al- 
low me, the Senator from New York has a 
very different reason from that for knowing 
why the Senator did not introduce it, and’that 
reason leads me to inquire of the Senator 
whetber he means to state or to intimate that 
I ever gave Mr. Remington a letter of intro- 
duction to France? 

And while the Senator is looking for the 
material to answer my question, i beg leave to 
remind him that he saw fit on a recent occa- 
sion in this body to assert that I had indorsed 
a letter written by the Secretary of War, which 
led me to acquaint him with the fact that I 
had done no such thing, but had simply ad- 
dressed to Mr. Remington himself a note, the 
purport of which I stated. If, founding his 
remark upon that statement, the Senator 
means to say that I gave a note of introduc- 
tion to France, as he expresses it, I shouldbe 
glad to know that. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Now let me declare to the. 


Senator that if he had given to Mr. Remington 
a note, and that note were now before me, stat- 
ing that he had investigated all his transactions, 
and that he would be very glad if the French 
Government would settle them, and that he 
took great interest in the case, I should not 
have been the man to move that amendment 
to this resolution. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then, Mr. President, 
allow me to inquire of the Senator why was he 
the man, and the only man, who dragged in 
the fact, of no earthly importance, that he had 
been told that I had written a letter-to “Mr. 
Remington, orfor Mr. Remington, or relating 


to Mr. Remington, when he knew, if he knew 
anything about it, that the note was nothing 
but the note of a neighbor addressed to -a 
neighbor in common justice and fair play. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does not the Senator from 
New York remember that when I spoke of 
this I repeated time and again, of course thig 
is nothing but a mere act of neighborly friend: 
ship, which was perfectly right and proper? 

Mr. CONKLING. No, Mr. President, if 
the Senator appeals to me, I do not know that, 
nor does the Globe show it. I know that the 
Senator for some purpose dragged in here the 
allegation that I had indorsed the letter of the 
Secretary of War, and I know that I acquainted 
him with the fact as it was; and, although I do 
not know, l believe that the Senator means, 
by his intimation of a moment ago, to signily 
to those who hear him that I wrote for Mr. 
Remington a letter of introduction to France, 
as he chose to phrase it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Iam looking forthe words 
Lused. If the Senator cannot find them in 
the Globe, I am sure everybody else can. 

Mr. CONKLING. ‘he place in the Globe 
where he stated over and over again, as | under- 
stood him, the propriety of my act? I should 
like to see that place in the Giobe, or hear 
something read from it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Here it is: 

“Certainly I would not find fault with the Senator 


from New York for giving him the letter as an act of 
friendship.” 


Will that do? 

Mr. CONKLING. It will not do to support 
the Senator’s allegation, ifthat is his quesuion, 
which was that he stated ‘‘over and over 
again ’’ that what the Senator from New York 
had done was a proper act. Now he reads 
from the Globe the condescending statement 
that he would find no fault with the Senator 
from New York for doing so aud so. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator credit me 
when I say that I will search up for him the 
places in which I spoke of it, not to detain the 
Senate any longer by looking at the Globe? 
‘The impression which I wanted to convey to 
his mind was simply this: that if his letter had 
been couched in language very different from 
that which | have now before me, I should 
have considered it benéath myself to throw 
ont an insinuation of an offensive kind against 
him, or even to move an amendment to this 
resolution pointedly charging Senators on this 
floor with improper collusiou. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. SCHURZ, Yes, sir. . 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator has chosen 
for some purpose of his own to assume that 
the amendment is aimed at three persons, and 
three alone: himself, his friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Marquis de Chambrun. 
Without interrupting him at length, I beg to 
say to him that Í have no occasion at ali for 
the regret which he expresses on my account 
for the introduction of this amendment. He 
has promised me his support for it. J assure 
him that I shall stand by it, and if after it is 
adopted { have any other power over it, I 
shall make it instramental for the purpose for 
which it was intended, which is, not to fasten 
in any unfriendly spirit upon any of all of the 
three persons the Senator has named any 
imputation, but to ascertain with regard to all * 
men, (including those three men, i have no 
hesitation in saying,) whether in truth by 
indirect, illicit, unusual, irregular means this 
proceeding has been trumped up or brought 
out of that which the statute read yesterday, 
and good morals and convenience also, con- 


demn as irregular correspondence and com- 
munication between American citizens and 
foreign agents. 

One other word, and Ihavedone. In draw- 


ing the amendment. I bad not the statute 
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before me, nor had I seen it for a longtime. I 
drew the amendment from a faded memory of 
the act of 1799. If the honorable Senator 
finds in-it offense of phrase, before we vote 
upon it I shall be very glad to have him re- 
duce it, or to reduce it myself, to those. pro- 
portions and to that scope which will properly 
embrace the inquiry and the information I 
seek. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Ah, yes, sir. I have no 
doubt that what the Senator intimated to us 
just now is perfectly true. He is in earnestin 
this matter. . 

Mr. CONKLING. No doubt of it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I have never doubted it. 
It looks like it. [Laughter.] 

There is one peculiar feature about this 
matter, however, to which I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate. The Senator has 
referred to an old statute of 1799 which he 
yesterday held up before our eyes.’ What is 
that statute? It threatens with imprisonment 
and fine those who are citizens of the United 
States and have any communication or corre- 
spondence with any agent of a foreign Gov- 
ernment by which either the measures of the 
Government of the United States are defeated 
or an influence is exercised upon the action 
of that foreign Government. 

Sir, this statute held up before our eyes in 
this case isa most glorious thing. Here stand 
two American Senators, Senators not entirely 
unknown to the country, Senators whose rec- 
ord is not entirely devoid of patriotism and 
service, Senators whose only aim and end is 
to investigate the abuses of the Government 
and violations of the laws. Ah, sir, witness 
this significant spectacle! These Senators are 


met by one of the spokesmen of the Admin- | 


istration, flourishing the statute in his hands, 
threatening them with fine and imprisonment! 
Indeed a most glorious spectacle! Let it be 
known in every nook and corner of this land, 
let the news go forth all over the vast bounda- 
ries of this Republic, that he who is in earnest, 
setting his face against those in power with 
fearless purpose to detect fraud, to punish 
violations of the law, has by ‘‘the powers that 
be” opened to him the prospect of a dungeon! 
Why, sir, I never thought that the Adminis- 
tration was in a condition quite so desperate 
as that, [Laughter.] Things are indeed de- 
veloping very fast. How long will it be when 
you cannot look for testimony even against 
Leet and Stocking, the Knights of the General 
Order, without having some statute dug up that 
will punish you for conspiracy? Glorious! 

But, sir, if the Senator from New York 
thinks that he can in this way throw fear into 
my soul, he will. easily discover that he is 
mistaken. On the paths of duty that I have 
walked I have seen men much more danger- 
ous than he; and before a thousand of them 
my heart would not quail. Ay, sir, I will 
vote for his amendment, vote for it with all 
the scorn which it deserves. 

Another word to the Senators from Indiana 
and New York. For want of better argument 
they have been telling us that this resolution 
is meant to affect the German vote. 1 think 
the Senator from Indiana knows well that if it 
had been desired to affect the German vote at 
a certain juncture when feeling ran very high, 
and when it would not have required much to 
` set it in fiercer flames, and when I used every 
influence in my power, little as it was, to have 
those sales of arms stopped and to have at the 
same time that feeling soothed, he knows very 
well that if the German vote was affected, it 
was by the things. that were done and not by 
any agitation. Had I known then what I know 
now about this business, (and I am free to say 
that then I knew nothing but that arms were 
sold and went, cargo after cargo, to France,) 
I might indeed have acted differently. 

The two Senators are praising the Germans 


very highly—not too highly, indeed. He who 
listened to thenron Friday and yesterday might 
have formed the conclusion that they were 
decidedly ‘‘ sweet ’’ on the German-American 
citizens. {Laughter.] I think their sweetness 
would have been much more appreciable had 
those two Senators, than whom there are no 
others more influential with this Administra- 
tion, gone at the time when the arms were sold 
and used their burning eloquenceand their pow- 
erful efforts to have the mischief stopped ; for 
their power was far greater than my own and 
that of the Senator from Massachusetts, who 
were then considered as being in opposition to 
the Administration. Yes, sir, they are rather 
sweet on the Germans, although certainly not 
too much so. They say that the Germans are 
a liberty-loving, intelligent, patriotic people, 
all of which is true. The German-Americans 
love liberty; they are devoted to republican 
principles; but let me tell Senators there is 
another thing to which they are no less de- 
voted, and that is honest government. 

Both Senators have taken the trouble to 
inform this body that no man in this country 
owns the German-born citizens of this Republie. 
That is most certainly true, and I am proud 
of it, for I am one of them; and I am sure 
nobody owns me. [Laughter. } 

No, sir, no man owns the German-American 
citizens of this country. No politician owns 
them, no Senator does; not even the President 
of the United States; butleast of all are the 
Germans of this country owned by that class 
of politicians who desperately cling to the 
skirt of power through whatever mire that 
skirt may be trailed. [Applause in the galle- 
ries.] Least of all do they belong to that class 
of politicians who are ready to cover up any 
abuse, to justify any wrong, when the discov- 
ery, however useful to the public interest, 
might displease the Administration or injure 
the party. Least of alldo they belong to those 
politicians who will sacrifice truth and right, 
and justice, and honor, and pblic iuterest to 
the mere advantage of a party. 

No, sir, the Germans do not belong to any- 
body, and I am prond to say so. As one man 
they fought the robber-nest of Tammany in 
New York, and I trust you will find them in 
solid array fighting every Tammany, small or 
great, wherever and on whatever side they may 
find it. 

An attempt has again been made to dismiss 
this whole inquiry by a crack of the party 
whip. Methinks those who make that attempt 
grievously mistake the spirit of the times. 
That popular voice which demands honest and 
pure government speaks far louder than the 
crack of any party whip. The American peo- 
ple have heard that crack before. They heard 
it at the commencement of this session, when 
what the Senator from New York was yester- 
day pleased to call ‘the senatorial. cabal”? 
stood up here demanding an investigation into 
the abuses of the Government met with the 
reply that there were no wrongs to be righted, 
and those who insisted upon it were mere 
mischievous plotters and base traitors to party 
and country. Thatwas the ery; and yetwhen 
the inquiry was had, and ouly a corner of that 


.vail was lifted which covers the public ser- 


vice, the reeking odor of corruption tortured 
the very nostrils of the nation. Do you think 
the people have forgotten it? ‘They remem- 
ber very well that iniquity was exposed ‘and 
the door was opened to reform because there 
were some men who stood not in fear of the 
crack of the party whip. 

And now we hear this storm of cant and 
denunciation again. Gentlemen, do not de- 
ceive yourselves. The eyes and the ears of 
the people are open, and they have heard and 
seen already much which they will remember. 


i| No party cry will much longer befog their 


senses and stupefy their minds. You may try 


to throw suspicion upon the motives of those 
who attack corruption, but it will be in vain. 
The people understand that when motives are 
called into question, the motives of those who 
are serving as the henchmen of power are no 
less open to doubt than the motives of men 
who spurn to seek its favors at the expense of 
au honorable independence and their convic- 
tions of duty. Let me tell gentlemen that we 
knew the road to patronage just as well as 
others; we did not walk it sacrificing that 
which was dearer to us. 

Sir, the crack of the party whip has lost its 
power in these days of ours. Mere party cant 
lies stale and nauseating upon the stomach of 
the people. If you thiuk that the movement 
which is now growing all over this land is a 
mere plot of politicians, you will soon dis- 
cover your mistake. It is a new awakening 
of the public conscience. It is the reaction 
against the easy political morals aud the spirit 
of jobbery which have grown and been devel- 
oped in times of war and of great political 
excitement. It isan earnest uprising for an 
honest and pure government. You cannot 
repel that with party discipline; you cannot 
baffle it with penal statutes. It may be a mere 
commotion to day; undertake to resist it, and 
you will find it a great moral political revolu- 
tion to-morrow. Whatever others may do, I 
have taken my lot. It is to this cause that 
my heart is earnestly devoted, and with this 
cause I will stand or fall. 


Sales of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. 0. P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ẹebruary 21, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the res- 
olution in relation to the sales of arms to French 
agents— , 

Mr. MORTON said: 

Mr. Presipent: For the time being I shall 
pass by the discussion of the sale of arms. I 
regard that asa mere trumpery concern. The 
arguments offered to show that our Govern- 
ment has been derelict and has violated the 
law of nations and our own law will not bear 
examination for one moment, and are hardly 
worthy to be regarded as arguments. But, sir, 
I go back of that. I go to the purpose of this 
resolution. I go back to the object of its intro- 
duction. Igo back to the purpose of forcing 
this discussion upon the country before an 
investigation could behad. That isthe material 

ont. i 

When the Senate adjourned last night I had 
just caused to be read a portion of a speech 
made by the Senator from Missouri on my left, 
[Mr. Buarr,] at Montgomery in Alabama some 
time in the month of October last, in which 
that Senator intimated that his colleague and 
other Republican Senators were remaining in 
the Republican party for the present for a pur- 
pose, and in which he further stated that his 
colleague had cut loose from this Administra- 
tion and had burned his ships behind him. T 
read from the speech of the Senator from Mis 
souri on my left, because I think under all the 
circumstances, in view of the fact that he is 
indebted to his colieague for a seat in this body, 
in view of their political connections known to 
the world, he is authorized to speak for his col- 
league, and therefore I refer to his two speeches 
made in the South last fall. 

Mr. President, I owe good faith to the party 
that in good faith is carrying out the policy 
that I believe essential to the salvation of this 
country, and I owe good faith to the men who 
act in good faith with me. Any man has a 
right to leave any party when it becomes dis- 
tasteful or unsatisfactory to him from any 
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cause; but it occurs to me that he is bound to 
do it in a public way, and to make known his 
purpose, and that he shall leave it in the same 
frank and public manner with which he has 
heretofore acted with it. 

The Senator from Missouri on my right 
[Mr. Scnurz] has declared on this floor that 
in case the Republican convention at Phila- 
delphia shall make a particular nomination he 
will not support it, and the men who are act- 
ing with him in Missouri, and the men who 
are known as the authors of what is called the 
Missouri movement are in open warfare against 
the Republican party itself, and have called a 
separate presidential convention to meet in 
the city of Cincinnati on the Ist of May to 
put aticket in the field in hostility to the ticket 
that, shall be nominated in Philadelphia on the 
5th of June. 

I call attention to these facts that we may 
know just where we are. I am not finding 
fault with these gentlemen for what they are 
doing, but I am merely stating the situation. 
I do not want to be cheated myself, and I do 
not want my party to be cheated. Let us all 
act understandingly, and we shall be the bet- 
ter able to comprehend the spirit and the pur- 
pose ‘of the movement in the Senate, and to 
understand the whole political condition of 
the country. 

The Cincinnati movement is a movement 
against the Republican party, not simply against 
General Grant. The men who are carrying on 
that movement have not said that they will 
support anybody nominated by the Philadelphia 
convention. They have put that convention 
at Cincinnati upon a basis antagonistiesto the 
acknowledged principles and policy of the 
Republican party. 

I think a congressional movement of this 
kind for the purpose of affecting a nomination 
for President or a presidential election, known 
to all the world as having that object and no 
other, is not sanctioned by the spirit of our 
institutions. Why, sir, I remember, from read- 
ing the history of it, that in 1824 an attempt 
was made by a movement in Congress to con- 
trol the nomination of a candidate for the Pres- 
idency, and how it was rebuked. Iremember, 
too, that in 1864 it was said that Mr. Lincoln 
had not ten friends on the floor of the Senate, 
and that there were not fifty members of the 
other House who were friendly to him; but 
the people were for Mr. Lincoln, as they are 
now for General Grant, and they overruled the 
spirit and the purpose of politicians in Con- 
gress, as they will overthrow this attempt and 
other attempts that may be made on this floor 
to control the next nomination for President 
by the Republican party. 

Mr. President, I call attention again to the 
platform recently adopied at Jefferson City by 
the movers for this independent convention, 
and I shall ask the Secretary to read the prin- 
cipal resolution. As I had occasion to state 
on Friday, the platform is in every respect 
Democratic, was adopted by the Connecticut 
Democracy, and breathes the spirit of hostility 
in every line of it, so far as it does not consist 
of glittering generalities, to the Republican 
party and to its principles and policy. It is 
true, it contains one resolution that the Dem- 
ocratic party cannot agree upon, and that is 
in regard to the tariff. It contains a resolu- 
tion in regard to the tariff which, if it means 
anything, means free trade—a thing which the 
Democratic party can no more agree upon than 
the Republican party can; but it is put in here 
for a purpose. I ask the Secretary to read 
the resolution I have marked, as being the 
pivotal resolution in the platform. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That local self-government, with im- 


partial suffrage, will guard the rights of all citizens 
more securely than any centralized authority. dt 


is time to stop the growing encroachments of the 
executive power; the use of coercion or bribery to 
ratify a treaty; the packing of a Supreme Court to 
relieve rich corporations; the seating of members 
of Congress not elected by the people; the resort to 
uncenstitutional laws to cure the Ku Klux disorder, 
irreligion, or intemperance, and the surrender of 
individual freedom to those who ask that the prac- 
tice or creed of some shall be the law of all. We 
demand for the individual the largest liberty con- 
sistent with public order, for the State self-govern- 
ment, and for the nation a return to the methods of 
peace and the limitations of power.” 


Mr. MORTON. On last Friday I had occa- 
sion to comment upon that portion of the reso- 
lution which in effect declares the Ku Klux 
law unconstitutional. I stated that that was 
a resolution upon which the Ku Klux them- 
selves could stand. It declares neutrality 
between the Ku Klux and the Government of 
the United States, a policy of non-interference, 
and turns over the colored people of the South 
and the white Republicans in the South to the 
tender mercies of ‘that organization. But I 
now call the attention of the Senate to what 
follows that part of it: 

“The resort to unconstitutional laws to cure the 
Ku Klux disorder, irreligion, or intemperance, and 
the surrender of individual freedom to those who 


ask that the practice or creed of some shall be the 
law of all.” 


I ask what does that mean? Are there any 
laws of the United States having for their 
object the cure of irreligion, or of a religious 
character? Are there any laws of the United 
States which look to the surrender of individ- 
ual freedom to those ‘(who ask that the prac- 
tice or creed of some shall be the law of all?”’ 
Have weSiny laws of that kind? What is the 
meaning of the insertion of this clause in that 
resolution? It has a reference to the Jaws of 
the States, to what are called the Sunday laws. 
It is a covert declaration against the Sunday 
laws in the States. We know for what pur- 
pose that is inserted here. We know who it 
is intended to influence by a covert declara- 
tion that the Sunday laws in the several States 
shall be repealed. 

Again, ‘‘to cure irreligion or intemperance.”’ 
Are there any laws of the United States look- 
ing to the suppression of intemperance? That 
is not regarded as being within the purview of 
the legislation of Congress. We have never 
acted upon that subject, I believe, not even in 
regard to this District; but here is a declara- 
iiou that the laws of the States tending to pro- 
mote tcmperance shall be repealed, and thrust- 
ing the Sunday law question and the question 
of intemperance into this platform for a pur- 
pose. I merely desire to call attention to the 
covert character of this part of the platform. 

J intended to read an extract from the speech 
of Governor Gratz Brown, made at that con- 
vention, but I have mislaid it in some way, and 
cannot do so. 

Those who support that movement have 
confessedly and avowedly placed themselves 
in hostility to the Republican party and to its 
organization. Sir, parties are a necessity in 
this country. It is a work of time to build up 
a great pariy. They are not made to order. 
They cannot be gotten up in a day, nor can 
they be made of disappointments and per- 
sonal grievances. ‘They can only be created 
by great events. They are brought together 
by great public causes. Parties are a neces- 
sity to the carrying out of any principle or 
auy policy. The policy of the Government 
depends upon the people, and the people can- 
not execute any policy unless they act in con- 
cert, and when they act in concert that con- 
stitutes a political party. Therefore, political 
parties are a necessity in this Government. 

I regard the existence and the integrity of 
the Republican party as essential to the well- 
being and the prosperity of this nation, and 
for that reason I resent any attack upon the 
integrity of that party as of precisely the same 
character as au attack upon its principles. 


You might just as well attack and denounce 
the principles of the party as attempt to de- 
stroy the instrumentality by which those prinei- 
ples areto be carried out. Every assault upon 
the integrity of the Republican party is in its 
nature essentially an assault upon the princi- 
ples of the party to bring about their defeat. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri as stated by 
his colleague, and I might now here ask a ques- 
tion, and the Senator himself can put me right 
if I am wrong, because I do not intend to say 
one word that is unkind or unjust to him. I 
have a right to speak of his position before 
the country. There is nothing personal in 
that. ‘The question { put is this: whether, 
since the first Monday of December, 1870, that 
Senator has voted with the Republican party 
on this floor upon any question of a political 
character? 

Mr. SCHURZ. What does the Senator 
mean by a “question of a political charac- 

er? 

Mr. MORTON. Is it necessary for me to 
explain that? Itake it for granted that the 
Senator understands that and everybody else. 
If he can refer me to a vote of his upon any 
question of a political character since the first 
Monday of December, 1870, that is not re- 
corded along with that of bis colleague and 
the Democratic members of this body, I do 
not remember it. There may be such a vote. 
If there is, the Senator can state what it is. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think the amnesty bill is 
a question of a political character, is it not? 
The President of the United States recom- 
mended that an amnesty be given; and I am 
sure that I voted for that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator says he voted 
for amnesty. When did he vote for it? IfI 
mistake not, when the vote was taken on the 
amnesty bill the other day he voted against it, 
or did not vote at all. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator will pardon 
me. I voted in favor of all the amendments 
that were calculated to strengthen the amnesty 
bill; but when finally the amnesty bill was 
overburdened so that it could not pass in that 
way, I did not vote at all; and the Senator 
from Indiana will very well remember that he 
voted for all the amendments which he was 
sure would kill the amnesty bill. 

Mr. MORTON. That is an explanation and 
correction of a statement with an argument. 
The Senator says he voted against those amend- 
ments that were calculated to kill the bill; but 
he voted, I think, for others; and if I remem- 
ber aright, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
TRUMBULL] said he wanted to make the civil 
rights amendment as obnoxious as possible, 
and I think he therefore voted to keep it 
in such a form that it should change the 
naturalization laws. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator will certainly 
not doubt that I advocated the policy proposed 
by the President in his message to give as 
large an amnesty as could possibly be got out 
of Congress; and I think that in that respect 
I showed myself a far better Administration 
man than he did. 

Mr. MORTON. Ah, Mr. President, that 
kind of thing will not do. I will not say it 18 
very smart, but it is dodging the main ques- 
tion. The Senator is for universal amnesty; 
he cannot say that the President is for that; 
he cannot say that the Republican party is for 
that, ‘The Demoerats are all for universal 
amnesty. Are they, therefore, supporting the 
Republican policy? The Senator stands with 
the Democrats on the question of amnesty, a8 
he does upon all others so far as I know. 

Mr. SCHURZ rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. BORE- 
way in the chair.) Does the Senator from 
Indiana give way? 
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Mr. MORTON. I cannot go on if I am to 
be interrupted all the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Indiana declines to yield. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Why, the Senator asked 
me à question, and I merely want to ask him 
one. 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly, the Senator 
merely wants to ask a question. While I was 
speaking the other day he got the floor forty- 
six times, and interjected forty-six speeches 
into mine, making it very big, but not im- 
proving its quality, [Laughter.] _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Indiana will proceed. 

Mr. MORTON. I certainly do not wish to 
be wanting in courtesy to my friend, but he 
must allow me to proceed for a little while. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. All I wanted 
was to put a question. 

Mr. MORTON. Now, in regard to amnesty, 
the Senator did not vote at all when the vote 
was taken. Why did he not vote? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has thought proper to allude to me in refer- 
ence toamnesty. 1 presume he does not wish 
to place me in a false position. 

Mr. MORTON. Not at all, nor anybody 
else. i 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator cannot mis- 
understand my position l think. Without taking 
up any considerable time to discuss it, I cer- 
tainly stated distinctly that I was for theamnesty 
bill as we received it from the House, and I 
stated that my reason for voting against amend- 
ments was that I thought they would embarrass 
its passage. I may have been wrong in that, 
but that was my opinion. I voted in good faith 
against all amendments, and so announced, 
upon the ground that I thought they would 
defeat the amnesty bill. In regard to what the 
Senator says about my wanting to make an 
amendment obnoxious, I thought that if that 
amendment was adopted it would defeat am- 
nesty, and being for amnesty I was unwilling 
to unite with the Senator from Indiana to put 
an amendment on to the amnesty bill that I 
knew would defeat it. 

Mr. MORTON. How did the Senator know 
that it would defeat it? By voting against the 
bill when it was put on. Two or three addi- 
tional votes would have saved the amnesty 
bill. The Senators, I believe, caused it to be 
understood that they were not opposed to the 
civil rights bill as a separate measure, but they 
were opposed to it on the amnesty bill; but 
when it was put on the amnesty bill the Sena- 
tor from Illinois voted against it, and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri did not vote at all. 

Now, sir, that amnesty bill was not a party 
measure, and when the Senator from Missouri 
refers to the amnesty bill as the only one upon 
which he has voted with the Republican party 
since the first Monday in December, 1870, it 
is confessing that upon all party questions for 
now fifteen months that Senator has voted 
solidly with the Democratic party. 

Mr. SCHURZ rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield ? 

Mr. SCHURZ. As the Senator is referring 
to me, I suppose he has no objection to my 
making a remark? 

Mr, MORTON. No, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I can tell him another polit- 
ical measure on which I voted with the Repub- 
lican party, and that was the resolution to 
investigate the abuses of the New York cus- 
tom-house. -[{Laughter. } 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator did vote in 
favor of that, but I regret that he impaired his 
vote very much on that question, he having |! 
contributed to the understanding throughout | 


the country that the majority of the Senate 
was opposed to that investigation. He now !! 


claims the merit of having voted along with the 
majority of the Senate. I am glad to have 
him rectify this huge calumny that was sent 
abroad throughout the Country even at this late 
hour ; and this is another evidence that he has 
not voted solidly with the Democracy. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I remember another polit- 
ical measure—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield ? 

Mr. MORTON. No, sir; I cannot yield. 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator does not 
want to hear when I went with the Republican 
party on political measures 

Mr. MORTON. State it; state it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Why, civil service reform. 

Mr. MORTON. When did the Senator vote 
for that? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I say I supported civil ser- 
vice reform as strongly as I could. 

Mr. MORTON. ‘Lhe Senator supported 
civil service reform. What civil service re- 
form? He introduced a bill here some two 
years ago, I believe, in favor of civil service 
reform. I think the merits of that bill have 
not been very fully considered or adopted by 
the country; but I make this prediction, that 
when there comes a practical measure for civil 
service reform, and the question comes up of 
sustaining the President in what he has done, 
the Senator will be found against it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Did F not vote for the res- 
olution of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MORTON. And I make the further 
prediction, and I think I have aufffority for 
that, that the Senator from Illinois who sits at 
the right of my friend, and who had much to 
say on the subject of civil service reform, 
will also be opposed to what has been practi- 
cally accomplished, or what is proposed to be 
practically accomplished, the Senator himself 
having said, | believe, since that message was 
sent in that he did not think much of com- 
petitive examinations, and that his idea of civil 
service reform was to pass a law making it a 
penal offense for any Senator to recommend a 
man for an appointment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator allow 
me to say a word? 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Let me tell the Senator 
that the very system which has been inaugu- 
rated was inaugurated on an amendment 
offered by me to an appropriation bill which 
passed Congress, and that when the President 
sent in his message stating what had been 
done and what he proposed to do, I took occa- 
sion to express my gratification at it. The 
very plan that has been adopted was under a 
proposition introduced by me. 

Mr. MORTON. ‘That is true; the Presi- 
dent acted under a section put into an appro- 
priation bill on the Senator’s motion, but the 
system adopted by the President has not re- 
eeived the approval of the Senator. If I remem- 
ber what the Senator said in reply to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, (and Lam not mistaken, 
because I think I replied to the Senator at 
the moment, and I held him responsible to 
the country at that time for the declara- 
tion, ) it was that so far as this system was con- 
cerned he did not think much of it; he did 
not thiok much of competitive examinations. 
I think he said he did not care anything about 
them ; but what he wanted wasa bill making ita 
penal offense for members of Congress to rec- 
ommend persons for office. I base my remarks 
upon what the Senator said at that time, and 
I again make the prediction that when the 
President’s policy, which does present some- 
thing practical, (for the President has shown 
his faith byhis works, ) comes before Congress 
for its adoption, it will not receive the appro- 
bation of those who have made the most clamor 
about civil service reform in this country. 


It was just so in regard to the repeal of 
taxes a year ortwoago. We had heard agreat 
deal about reducing taxation, but when there 
was a bill before the Senate which repealed 
taxes to the amount of nearly eighty million 
dollars, those who had been most clamorous 
about the repeal of taxes voted aguinst the 
bill. They wanted to take the taxes off the 
articles that were in the other bill, that were 
not in that bill; and so it will be found here. 
And when we shall come to diminish taxation, 
as we shall before this Congress adjourns, to 
the amount of forty or fifty millions, I now 
predict we shall not have the votes of those 
Senators, but they will be in favor of taking 
the duties off of the articles that are not in the 
bill. 

Mr. President, I was speaking at the time I 
was interrupted about the necessity of parties 
in this country; that we cannot carry on this 
Government without parties; that an attack 
upon the Republican party is an attack upon 
its principles, and that I stand by the Repub- 
lican party not for the sake of the party, not 
as a partisan, but because it is indispensable 
to the execution of those great principles and 
of that policy that I believe are vital to this 
country. l like independence, but I do not 
like that independence that reaches to the sac- 
rifice of principle and the sacrifice of policy; 
and when a man has used the party ladder 
and has climbed to the summit of his ambition, 
and then kicks it down, he cannot thereby 
invest himself with the character of a great 
reformer or of a great patriot. If we intend 
to stand by Republican principles, we have got 
to stand by the Republican party. 

Mr. President, during the war there were 
two armies. There couid not be a third. Sup- 
pose a man had stepped out from the ranks of 
the Union Army and had said, ‘It is true I 
am a good Union man, but 1 do not like the 
way you are carrying on the war, and there- 
fore, if yoa please, | will fire awhile at both 
parties, but chiefly at the army to which 1 form- 
erly belonged,’’ what would you have cailed 
him? Now, we have not armies, but we have 
parties, and we shall only have two parties 
until the great questions growing out of the 
war are settled; and when a man steps out of 
the Republican party and says, ‘1 do not like 
certain things, therefore, if you please, I will 
shoot a little at both sides, but chiefly at the 
Republican party, what will you call him? 
{ Laughter. ] i 

Now, Mr. President, do these gentlemen 
who have left the Republican party and uni- 
ted their fortunes with the Democracy expect to 
leaven the whole Democratic lump? Do they 
expect the mountain to come to Mohammed, 
or will Mohammed have to come to the mount- 
ain? Or rather, will they not be dissolved 
like flies in vinegar? Will they not be fused 
into the Democratic party? If they shouid 
even succeed in changing its name, they could 
not change its character. If the Democratic 
party should for the time being agree to lay 
down its name and come over and support the 
nominees of the Cincinnati convention, would 
that change the character of the organization ? 


| Would it not in fact and in truth be simply the 


old Democratic party? They would have the 
great mass of the votes; they would have the 
power; the mere change of name would no 
more alter its character than a man’s charac- 
ter is changed by putting on another coat— 
not a bit. 

But, Mr. President, this union on the part of 
these distinguished gentlemen with the Dem- 
ocratic party presents, it seems to me, a very 
dreary prospect. I once heard of a man who 
was asked to make a contribution to buld a 
fence around a cemetery. He said he could 
not see the use; those that were in could not 
get out, and those that were out did not want 
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to getin. [Laughter.] That seems to me to 
be very much the condition of the Democratic 
party; but it appears there are some who 
actually do waht to get into the Democratic 
cemetery. ` ` 

So much, Mr. President, in regard to the 
political aspect of this controversy. I shall 
for a little while now ask the attention of the 
Senate again to the resolution and to the argu: 
ments that have been offered to show that our 
Government has violated the law of nations. 

The carcass of this resolution now lies 
exposed to the public gaze, exhaling most 
offensive odors arising from the untruthful char- 
acter of its preamble and from its hostile pur- 
pose. The Senators on the other side have 
been engaged in a great labor for the purpose 
of constructing a suspicion. That seems to be 
the height of their aspiration; to create a sus- 
picion that our Government has done some- 
thing wrong. It has thus far been an inglorioas 
failure. They started out with an enormous 
discrepancy of $1,700,000. That discrepancy 
isentirely abandoned. The Senator from Mis- 
souri did not even refer to it yesterday. He 
admitted it away substantially in his speech on 
‘Thursday, and the Senaior from Massachusetts 
even, | believe, in the course of an interlocu- 
tory debate on Friday, admitted the discrep- 
ancy away. That is gone; the discrepancy is 
out of the case! f 

Then we heard a great deal on Thursday 
from the Senator from Missouri about the ille- 
gal manufactüre of cartridges. He substan- 
tially gave that up yesterday, and said he would 
not further argue that question. He aban: 
doned it in a somewhatgraceful manner. My 
friend shakes his head. I think if his speech 
was in the Globe [ could show it that he in 
substance abandoned the charge that wé had 
improperly and illegally manufactured ammu- 
nition. 

Then, Mr. President, the Senator on Thurs- 
day last had much to say about an immense 
“Job” on the part of the '' military ring.’”’? In 
his speech yesterday he reiterated and repeated 
the substance of his speech on Thursday, but 
omitted anything about the ‘‘job.’’ There was 
uot, I think, in his speech yesterday anything 
abont the ‘“job.’’ That is given up. There 
was no single circumstance upon which that 
statement was first predicated. It ought never 
to have been made, because the Senator him- 
self, in his speech, went on incidentally to 
exonerate everybody that would have been 
in the job if there had been one; and yesterday 
the Senator had the grace to say nothing about 
the job; I will consider the job out of the 


case. , 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I interrupt the Sen- 
ator now to correct his statement ? 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I virtually repeated yester- 
day my language upon that head which I used 
on‘Thursday last. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator says he re- 
peated it. I listened to his speech, and I did 
not hear it, {fam sorry it is not in the Globe 
this morning; but thinking that I heard every 
word, I failed to hear anything in regard to 
the job? n 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to notice a little 
the points made yesterday by the Senator, and 
first I will come to the one new point intro- 
duced, so far as argument was concerned. He 
madeu ‘new departure’? yesterduy. He made 
a point yesterday that he had not made before, 
and which he had admitted before could not 
be made. He yesterday urged the point that 
our Government treated directly with the com- 
mission of armament at Tours. He read from 
the evidence of Le Cesne to show that Le Cese 
suid before the court that he had negotiated 
directly with the Government of the United 
States for arms. I am not mistaken about 
that. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. All I said about that was 
this: I just quoted from the Indépendance 
Belge, a very widely-read paper in Europe, 
the testimony of Le Cesiie. 

Mr. MORTON. What did the Senator | 
quote it for if it was not to make the charge 
and to bear out the charge that our Govern- 
mient had sold arms directly to France? If he 
did not intend tu make that impression, he 
ought not to have read it. But it has been sent 
broadcast over this country for the very pur- 
pose of makiiig that impression. The Senator 
now says he did not intend to say so. Iam 
very glad to hear him say it. 

Mr. SCHURZ: I hope the Senator does 
not intend to misrepresent me. 

Mr. MORTON. J do not. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely said that here was 
the testimony under oath of Mr. Le Cesne, the 
chairman of the committee on armament of 
France, testifying before a court of justice that 
they had been treating directly with the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States, and 
that the arms were to be delivered on board 
free of charge. That is what I said. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, if my friend from 
Indiana will pardon me a moment, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri stated what was a grave | 
érror, betatise the paper that he read from 
and the part of it that he read from was the 
letter of a correspondent in the Indépendance 
Belge, in which that correspondent uudertook 
in his own way to tell the tale of what he 
wished to communicate to his paper; and he 
says, in speaking of the trial, from place to 

lace, that Le Cesne did so and so; and that 
18 thé evidence on which the gentleman wishes 
to convict our Government! 

Mr. SCHURZ. That correspondence con- 
tains the report of the trial. Is not that so? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sit. 

Mr. SCHURZ. What did it contain? You 
have tliat paper. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have the translation. 
I handed both papers back to the honorable 


Senator. Í happen to know what I am talk- 
ing about, too. 
‘Mr. SCHURZ. ‘Correspondence of the 


Indépendancée Belge, detailing the trial of M. 
Place.’ The testimony of M. Le Cesne is 
introduced in the following way: ‘‘M. Le 
Ceshe’’—shall I rea it in French or in 
English? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Bither will be agreeable 


to mé: 

Mr. SCHURZ. “M. Le Ceste. Il n’y avait 
aucune dépense en dehors des cing pour cent 
alloués à M. Remington, puisque nous avions 
traité directement avec le gouvernement fédé- 
ral des Etats-Unis, qui livrait les armes franco 
à bord.” - Which means in English: ‘There 
was no expense outside of the five per cent. 
allowed to Mr. Remington, since we had 
directly treated with the Federal Government 
of the United States, which delivered the arms 
free of charge on board.” That is what 1 read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, I am very glad 
that my excellent friend has treated us to this | 
reading in the French language, because I am 
sure that a Senator who carries French colors 
ought to speak the French tongue, as he does. 
{Laughter.] Now, I repeat what I stated 
before, which seemed to nettle my candid 
friend a little, instead of this being the testi- 
mony of M. Le Cesne, itis the correspondence 
of the Indépendance Belge, Just as the New 
York papers contain correspondence of what 
was going on here yesterday ; and the reporter 
or correspondent or writer for the Indépend- | 
ance Belge, writing from Paris to his paper, 
and which the Indépendance Belge sets up as | 
its correspondence from Paris, sends a letter 
dated at Paris on the 11th of October, headed, | 


‘tthe affair of M, Thomas Place, ex consul 


b 


general at New York,” under the head of “an 
abuse of confidence.” Inasmuchas I am nok 
a Frenchman, I have had some members of 
my family translate it for my use and that of 
my honorable friend, to see that I am correct. 
Instead of its undertaking to give a report of 
the trial, it is the gossipy correspondence, that 
is always found in such papers, of a letter- 
writer, who says that the trial went on thus 
and so, and that the objects to be attained by 
it were thus and so, and that this M. Place 
might have been tried before another tribunal, 


|| taking the risk of a heavier punishment, and 


all that, just as such correspondents go on; and 
then occurs in his statement of the affair, or 
what took place, the statement that my friend 
has correctly read, where he says that Mr. Le 
Cesne said in oue paragraph that they treated 
directly with the Federal Government of the 
United States. That is evidence, I repeat 
again, which the Senator calls official evidence, 
an official report of the trial, upon which he 
wishes to condemn his own country ! 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator from Indi- 
ana will allow me, } hold ambther paper heré 
in my hand, which is the Courrier des Etats 
Onis, in which you find a full report, appa» 
rently a phonographic report, of that trial; 
and here is Mr. Le Cesne’s testimony a great 
deal more fully given than it is in the Jndé- 
pendance Belge. Shall I read that to the Sen- 
ate also? : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Just as it pleases you. 

Mr. SCHURZ. “ Mr. LaCesne’’~am I to 
read it in French? 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I certainly 
do not wish to be wanting in courtesy; but the 
Senator will uow, if he reads that, get it into 
the record the fourth time—twice yesterday 
and twice to-day. dt is a mere newspaper 
statement of what was said by this man upon 
the trial. Admitting now that he swore to it, 
(and I am going to assume that to make it the 
strongest for the Senator,) admitting that it is 
a correct report of his evidence for the sake 
of the argument, and what is the result? 
Why, sir, according to the Senator's own state- 
ment on last Thursday, according to the doc- 
umentary evidence he introduced, Reming- 
ton’s letter and Remington’s evidence upon 
the same trial, La Cesne swore to a falsehood. 
Now, putting it upon the ground that Le Cesne 
swore to that, I submit that the Senator him- 
self has shown before that it was a falsehood 
unequivocally. Here is the statement of the 
chiet of ordnance giving a detailed account 
of the arms sold, showing that every gun and 
every pound of ammunition was sold to mer- 
chants of the United States. 

Then we have the claim on the part of that 
Senator that Remington was acting as the 
agent of France, and that Remington first 
bought this ammunition, and after he could 
not buy any longer, his character being found 
out, he bought through Richardson; Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham; and Boker & Co. Now, 
if the Senator’s statements are true, then Le 
Cesne’s evidence is false. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit me 
a moment? If not, I will sit down. 

Mr. MORTON. I will give way to the 
Senator. . 

Mr. SCHURZ. I mean to say simply this: 
Le Cesne certainly did not mean that he came 


| to the United Siates in order to treat with the 


chief of ordnance or with the Secretary of War, 


i but that he had his agent to do that business 


of treating. , 
Mr. SUMNER. And his agent, Reming- 
ton, says he did it. 
Mr. MORTON. I presume what Le Cesne 
meant was this: that the arms he purchased 
perbaps had been owned by the United States, 


| and in speaking of getting them from the Uni 


ted States he did not mean to say that he had 
not purchased them from private parties who 
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had bought them from the United States. . He 
spoke in general terms. I presume he did not 
mean to say that he had negotiated directly 
with the United States, knowingly upon the 
part of our Government, because if he had, he 
would have contradicted Mr. Remington’s own 
testimony as read by the Senator. Now Iam 
willing to leave that right there. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. Remington reports that 
he did the treating with the ordnance depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Remington does not 
report any such thing, allow me to say. He 
reports that he bought arms of the ordnance 
department, and so he did ; bat the ordnance 
department did not know at the time that he 
was the agent of Frauce. He was buying them 
as a merchant. When it turned out, accident- 
ally, too, that the department learned that he 
was the agent of France, they refused to sell 
to him. ‘That is what Mr. Remington himself 
reports, and that is all there is about it. He 
came here as a merchant and bought arms 
until some time in September, 1870. Then, 
by an accident statement on the part of 
Squire, General Dyer learned that he was the 
agent of France. He communicated that fact 
to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary in- 
structed him to have no more dealings with 
Mr. Remington. These are the simple facts. 
Can they be tortured, can they be perverted 
into anything wrong on the part of our Gov- 
ernment? | 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will allow 
me, another fact is this: we heard yesterday 
of a letter, or we had extracts from a letter 
alleged to haye been written by General Dyer 
to Mr. Remington. As a part of the acci- 
dents of this proceeding, we heard nothing, 
I believe, of the letter of Mr. Remington in 
answer to which it was written. 

Mr. MORTON. I shall read it. 

Mr. CONKLING. I will not, then, pro- 
ceed at length to say what I rose to say; but 
I will merely remark that so far from Mr. 
Remington stating, as I overheard a Senator 
say aloud a few minutes ago, that he dealt 
directly with the Government, it was Mr. Rem- 
ington’s complaint to the Government that, 
being denied the privilege of dealing with it, 
he was compelled to buy of third persons and 

ay two prices; and when the Senator from 

udiana comes to read this correspondence 
fairly, (and if he doesnot it will be read before 
this debate is over,) the reverse of the state- 
ment we now hear will turn out to be true. 

Mr. MORTON. Before I proceed to the 
particular points raised, I wish to state briefly 
the position of this argument at this time. 

The President, who was originally intended 
to be affected by this debate, is lett entirely 
out. Ibelieve it has not been pretended by 
the Senator from Missouri or the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the President had any 
agency, directly, or indirectly, in the sale of 
these arms to France. In the first place the 
President had no power upon the subject. 
The power to sell and the direction to sell 
were given to the Secretary of War by an act 
of Congress. He sells without any authority 
onthe part of the President. The act of Con- 
gress instructs and empowers the Secretary of 
War to sell, and the President has no power 
in the premises. The power is taken out of 
‘his hands by the very terms of the statute read 
bythe Senator from Missouri yesterday. Need 
I refer to it as establishing that proposition? 

Mr. SCHURZ. May l ask the Senator a 
question? .Lask, if the President has not 
power to order the sales, can the President 
order the stopping of the sales? 

Mr. MORTON. Tam now discussing the 
question of power. No, sir, he has not the 
power to stop the sales either. Now, I pro- 
pose to settle this little matter right here: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to cause to be sold, after 
offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
manner,” &. 

The power and duty are imposed by act of 
Congress upon the Secretary of War. They 
might have been imposed upon the Secretary 
of the Senate by the same act in the same way, 
and the Presideut would have no more power 
to interfere in the one case than the other. 
Therefore, the President has no power in the 
matter, and it is not charged, I believe, there 
has not been courage to charge on this floor 
that the President has had any agency, directly 
or indirectly. He is out of the case. 

Now I come to the Secretary of War. He 
has already been acquitted by the Senator 
from Missouri fully, and I shall refer to that 
acquittal of his in his speech of Thursday last. 
Again, yesterday, in speaking of the Secretary 
of War, I believe the Senator said—I have not 
his speech, but he will correct me if I am mis- 
taken—that he did not know that the War 
Department knew anything about it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I did not refer to the War 
Department at all in that connection yesterday. 

Mr. MORTON. I think the Senator used 
that phrase, but perhaps not ; I may be mis- 
taken. ButnowI will read what he said about 
the Secretary of War on Thursday: 

“Now, I am very far from asserting that the ord- 
nance department, when it sold these fifty thousand 
Springfield musketsand these numbers of thousands 
of carbines, was at that time aware that Mr. Rem- 
ington was the paid agent of the French Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of War says he did not know 
it, and I certainly presume he did not.” 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit me 
to say to what that referred? 

Mr. MORTON. I will certainly yield to the 
Senator, but I submit that I cannot go on with 
this constant interruption. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 merely wish to say that 
this referred to the first lot of fifty thousand 
Springfield muskets. 

Mr. MORTON. I know it refers to that, 
and it refers to the very time the Secretary of 
War stopped the sale because he found out 
that Remington was the French agent. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No; it refers to a previous 
transaction. 

Mr. MORTON. Iwillgo on and read. The 
Senator has taken occasion several times in 
the course of this debate to say that he believed 
the Secretary of War was an honest man; that 
he did not mean anything wrong, but that he 
was a Victim. In the conclusion of his speech 
on Thursday last he said: 

“Understand me well. I am by no means will- 
ing to cast any aspersion of that kind upon the Sec- 
retary of War. have always esteemed him an 
honest man, and I do believe that in these transac- 
tions he is rather a victim than a guilty coactor. 
But, gentlemen, do not close your eyes to onc fact— 
and here I willexpress myself frankly and boldly. 
There is an impression prevailing in this country 
that somewhere in this Government there sits ‘a 
military ring,’ which is exercising an unwholesome, 
a far-reaching, a corrupt and dangerous influence 
upon this Administration.” 

Here is a full acquittal of the Secretary of 
War. Now, the Secretary of War being ac- 
quitted, who next is responsible, if anybody? 
We come down to the chief of ordnance, a 
gentleman of high character, who has had this 
business in charge. He is not a partisan of 
the President, a military officer holding his 
office by rank, an old ordnance officer, and, 
if there is anything in politics, a Democrat 
in politics. It is brought down to him. Are 
these Senators willing, even indirectly, to cast 
an aspersion upon the character of the chief 
of orduance? I hope not. 

Now, I wish to come to a part of the Sena- 
tor’s speech of yesterday which I find in the 
report of the Associated Press, reading thus: 


‘Mr. Scuurz said that the Secretary of War and 
chief of ordnance had some doubt about the pro- 
priety of their actioa at the time, and he had a let- 
ter from the chief of ordnance to General Belknap, 
stating that the arms so sold were fit for the United 
States service.” 


= 


Now, to set this whole matter right I shal) 
read from that letter; I have it here. He did 
not say that they were fit for the service of 
the United States, but he said that the arms 
issued were serviceable, as they were for arms 
of the kind; but I shall read the document 
going to show that they were not fit for the 
service of the United States, and had been 
discarded by the Government of the United 
States : 

“In reply to the inquiry as to the quality of stores 
sold by the department, I have to say that all ord- 
nance stores disposed of as serviceable were believed 
to be serviceable and fit for issue.’” 

He did not mean that they were serviceable 
for the United States and of the kind we were 
using, but that of the kind they were service- 
able and fit for use. Of that there is no ques- 
tion; but I will show before I am done that 
they had been discarded before that time and 
were for sale, and some of them are still on 
hand and for sale. I therefore put that state- 
ment at rest. . 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator read the 
whole of that paragraph? Ihave it before me 
also. 

Mr. MORTON. Ihave read it. 
to have the whole letter read. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Iwill remark to the Sen- 
ator that I read that whole paragraph here, 
before the Senate, yesterday. 

Mr. MORTON. I have got the letter here 
and I will read on from where i stopped: 

“They were so borne upon the property returns 
of the arsenals, and were regarded as serviceable by 
the commanders of the arsenals. They were consid- 
ered as fit for issue to our troops.” 

Mr. SCHURZ. Precisely; that is it. 

Mr. MORTON. ‘They were considered as 
fit for issue. They were in good order. That 
is all this means to say. shall show from 
the report of the ordnance department that 
this very pattern had been discarded and 
another adopted. And when the Senator 
aimed to make the impression that these arms 
were the arms which were then being used by 
our Army, that was not the fact. They were 
simply in good condition to be issued to our 
own troops, but they had been superseded. 

Now, Mr. President, [ come to this whole 
statement of Mr. Remington, and I will asan 
explanation of Mr. Remington’s letter ask the 
Secretary to read a letter written by Mr. Rem- 
ington to the Secretary of War on the 6th of 
December, 1871. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, December 6, 1871. 

_ Sır: The integrity and standing of our house hav- 
ing been called in question in some of our recent 
transactions, we deem it a proper favor to solicit 
from the War Department asan auxiliary for our 
Vindication such an indorsement of our character 
and standing as manufacturers and dealers in arms 
as its records may present, and its opportunities dur- 
ing our long dealings of judging of these points have 
been afforded our Government. 

We therefore request a letter from the War De- 
partment covering these points. We also desire for 
our vindication the facts, under your official seal, 
connected with the purchase by us of fifty thousand 
Springfield muskets, cleaned and repaired, on the 
28th of September, 1870, and the sale by the War 
Department, on the 23d of October, of three hundred 
thousand muskets. The verification of the fact that 
we were prohibited, in the latter transaction, from 
purchasing, and were thus compelled to resort to 
other parties to make them, is also solicited. 

As our loyalty during the recent rebellion in the 
United States has also been questioned, we desire to 


trespass on your kindness further by asking your 
indorsement in this respect. 


Hoping for a favorable and early reply to our re- 
quest, we remain, very respectfully, your obedient 
Servants, 

E. REMINGTON & SONS. 


P.S.—We would also be pleased to be informed 
whether the arms and ammunition, when sold, were 
considered as in a serviceable conditi 


on. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
To the Srcretary or Wan, Washington, D.C. ` 
Mr. MORTON. This letter called out the 
letter written by General Dyer to Mr. Reming- 
ton that has been commented on, and forms 
the staple of the evidence on the other side, 


> 


I intend 
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and I first call the attention of the Senate to 
this : 


“We also desire for our vindication the facts, |) 
under your official seal, connected with the purchase ; 


by us of fifty thousand Springfield muskets, cleaned 
and repaired, on the 28th of September, 1870, and 
the sale by the War Department, on the 28d of Octo- 
ber, of three hundred thousand muskets. The veri- 
fication of the fact that we were prohibited in the 
latter transaction from purchasing, and were thus 
compelled to resort to other parties to make them, 
is also solicited.” 

There is the explanation of the whole thing. 
He wants the War Department to say that after 
he had bought the fitty thousand muskets he 


was prohibited from buyingany more, and that 


he was compelled to resort to private persons | 


for the purpose of getting the residue. 

_ Mr. SCHURZ. Does the letter contain any- 
thing about the Richardson purchase and about 
the fifty batteries of artillery? 

Mr. MORTON. Why, Mr. President, it 
speaks of all the rest. He speaks of those 
things I suppose that are in controversy over 
there, and he says that after buying the fifty 
thousand they would allow him to buy no more, 
and that he was compelled to resort to private 
parties, and of course he had to pay those pri- 
vate parties their profit; and that is the way 
the difficulty came in between him and the 
French Government. They regarded him as 
their agent; they thought they had to pay him 
nothing but the five per cent., or two and a 
half per cent.; and he explains to the French 
Government that after he had bought fifty thou- 
sand muskets the War Department found out 
that he was the agent of France and would not 
sell him any more, and he had to buyin a 
roundabout way; he had to go and get private 
parties to buy; they had to have their profit, 
and of course he was charged that in his ac- 
count, and he wants this fact verified as an 
important fact to him. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Is it known to the Senator, 
perbaps, that these immediate parties sold to 
Remington for about the same price, I think 
quite so, that was paid to the War Depart- 


ment? 

Mr. MORTON. Ithink I heard the Sena- 
tor state that substantially on Thursday. That 
is the principal means I have of knowing it. 
I am not so familiar with the French accounts 
as he is. But the important point and the 
explanation of the whole thing—and it sweeps 
away all this fog, it leaves no excuse for say- 
ing a word further on the subject—is that Mr. 
Remington here states: ‘1 want the War De- 
partment to certify that after I had bought 
fifty thousand of these armsand you had found 
out that I was a French agent, you sold to me 
no longer, and I was compelled to buy through 
private parties, and that will be my explana- 
tion to the French Government of the charges 
I have made.’”’ ‘hatisallthereis of it. And 
he says in conclusion: 

“We would also be pleased to beinformed whether 
the arms and ammunition, when sold, were consid- 
ered in a serviceable condition.” 

That is the way that is called out; it is a 
postscript to Remington’s letter. In other 
words, ‘* Were these arms and was this ammu- 
nition in good condition when it was sold; 
have I done my duty; have I exercised reason- 
able diligence in the purchase of these things ; 
will you say now what the condition of these 
things was when_they were sold by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States?’ And the 
answer is ‘ good,” in this letter. 

Again he says: 

“ As our loyalty during the recent rebellion in the 
United States has also been questioned, we desire to 
trespass on your kindness further by asking your 
indorsement in this respect.” 

This letter was received by the Secretary 
of War, and he referred it to the chief of ord- 
nance; and now I shall ask to have the whole 
letter of the Secretary of War read. We have 
had some extracts that fail io show its true 
character. Here is the letter addressed to 


| 


f 
| 
Í 
| 
! 
i 
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Mr. Remington by the Secretary of War. 
send it to the desk to be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, December 6, 1871. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 6th instant was 
referred by me to the chief of ordnance, whose 
report thereon I herewith transmit. for your inform- 
ation anduse, The report is as follows: 

ORDNANCE OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, December 6, 1871. 

Sir: I have the honor to report, in answer to the 
letter of E. Remington & Sons, that the house of 
E. Remington & Sons has been well and favorably 
known to this department for more than twenty-five 
years, during all of which time it has had its con- 

dence, 

The contracts made by this department with E. 
Remington & Sons, during the war of the rebellion, 
were very extensive, amounting to millions of dollars, 
and were faithfully and satisfactorily perfermed. 

As manufacturers of arms during the rebellion 
and sinee, their house has deservedly enjoyed ahigh 
reputation. No house in the country has enjoyed 
more fully the confidence of the War Department 
than theirs, and its ability to fulfill alt contracts 
made with the War Department has never been 
doubted. Itsloyalty has not, tomy knowledge, been 
questioned. 

Since the close of the rebellion this department 
has, with the sanction of Congress, been engaged in 
selling arms and other ordnance stores, and the 
house of E. Remington & Sons has frequently been 
a purchaser. Between the Ist of July and the mid- 
dle of October, 1870, extensive sales were made by 
this department to that house, among them a sale 
of fifty thousand cleaned and repaired Springfield 
muskets, at five dollars each, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1870. There was very little demand tor this 
grade of arms at that time, and the price was con- 
sidered as very low. — 2 

The demand for Springfield muskets increased 
rapidly from that time, and when J returned to duty 
in the ordnance ofice about the middle of October, 
1870, I found a number of bids for such arms on file, 
and bidders anxious to purchase; so anxious in 
fact were they to secure them that I immediately 
decided to recommend that no sale should be made 
until after bids for Springfield muskets had been 
invited by this department. : 

My recommendation to that effect received your 
approval, and I immediately invited by letter bids 
from ali the principal dealers in arms who were 
known to the department. Halfan hour before the 
time fixed for opening the bids, Mr. Squire, who 
was known to bean agent of the house of E. Rem- 
ington & Sons, showed me a dispatch from a mem- 
ber of that house which stated that E. Remington & 
Sons were agents of the French Government, and 
authorized to purchase arms for it. The object of 
Mr. Squire in exhibiting this dispatch to me ap- 
peared to be to prevent the arms from falling into 
the handsof parties who would extort a high price 
from him for them. He seemed anxious to purchase 
arms from the department at as low prices as he 
could get them, i 

I postponed opening the bids, and immediately 
showed the dispatch to you, and you promptly told 


I 


me to suspend the sale and not to entertain any bid- 


of Mr. Squire or Remington & Sons for arms, &e. 
You told me that you would not allow arms to 
be sold to any agent of either belligerent (France 
or Prussia.) I communicated this decision to Mr. 
Squire and invited new bids for the arms. 

few days afterward I sold a large number of 
Springfield muskets upon bids which I had invited 
aiter the above interview with you had taken place. 
New Springfield muskets brought from $12 05 to 
$12 30, and cleaned and repaired $9 30as perinstruc- 
tions to the ordnance agent, as follows: 

ORDNANCE OFFICE, 
War DEPARTMENT, October 20, 1870. 

Sir: Mr. Charles Wright having failed to put up 
therequired margin of twenty percent. ofthe amount 
of his bid for arms and ammunition within thetime 
limited by the terms of sale, his bid has been rejected 
and the following awards have been made, namely: 

To Austin Baldwin & Co.: i 

40,000 new Springfield muskets, caliber 58, at 
$12 30 each. i 

110,000 cleaned and repaired Springfield muskets, 
caliber 58, at $9 30. 

To Herman Boker & Co.: , 

50,000 new Springfield muskets, caliber 58, at 
$1210 each. 

To Schuyler, Hartley & Graham: , 

100,000 new Springfield muskets, caliber 58, at 
$12.05 each. ei , 

You are authorized to deliver the ordnance stores 
to the parties named above, at New York city, with- 
out charge for boxes. A y . 

Certified checks, or their equivalents, for twenty 
per cent. of the amount of each must be deposited 
in your hands as follows: Messrs. Austin Baldwin & 
Co., Herman Boker & Co., Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, by four o’clock p.m. on Friday, the 2ist 
instant. ` 

_ You will be governed strictly by these instruc- 
tions, and no departure whatever from them will be 
permitted, 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. B. DYER, Chief of Ordnance. 
Major S. Crispiy, Box 1811, New York. 


It was known at the time that these arms were in 
demand, and I consider the prices realized perfectly 
fair; and I would not have sold new Springfields 
at less than twelve dollars per arm, cleaned and. ’ 
repaired at less than about the price paid, say $9 30 
per arm, nor the breech-loading Springfield at less 
than $21 60, their cost to the Government. 

As early as the 4th of October, 1870, during my 
absence from duty in the ordnance office, the War 


| Department had decided not to sell new Springfields 


for Jess than twelve dollars, nor cleaned and re- 
paired Springfields for less than eight dollars; and 
before my return to the office on the 13th of October 
1870, bids higher than cight dollars had been receive 

at the ordnance office for cleaned and repaired 
Springfield muskets, 

In reply to the inquiry as to the quality of stores 
sold by the department, I have to say that all ord- 
nance stores disposed of a8 serviceable were believed 
to be serviceable and fit for issue. They were so 
borne upon the property returns of the arsenals, and 


| were regarded as serviceable by the commanders of 


the arsenals. 
to our troops, 
, The cartridges which were sold had been duly 
inspected before being received by the United States, 
and were regarded as serviceable and fit for issue 
when sold. P 

In confirmation of what I have previously stated 
herein as to the standing of the house of E. Reming- 
ton & Sons, I will add, that the report made to the 
Secretary of War in 1862, by the commission on ord- 


‘They were considered as fit for issue 


| nance and ordnance stores, and which is on file in 


this bureau, shows that their house was regarded 
by the commission as eminently loyal and patriotic. 

For evidence of this you are respectfully referred 
to the report of the commission, nnd particularly to 
the letter of Gencral Holt, an extract from which is 
here given: ; 4 

“Among the proposals is that of E. Remington & 
Sons for iorty thousand Springfield muskets at six- 
teen doilars each, which is the best offer made. We 
recommend, as a means of fixing the price of this 
arm at a fair rate, that the proposal of B. Reming- 
ton & Sons shall be at once accepted, and a contract 
closed with them. 

“Mr. Remington is one ofthe oldest manufacturers 
of arms in the United States, is a man of high char- 
acter and undoubted responsibility, and has, in his 
conferences with us, displayed publie spirit that 
cannot be too strongly commended. His example, 
if properly encouraged, will prove invaluable to the 


ay " 
Government. J. HOLT, Commissioner.” 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A.B. ER, 
Chief of Ordnance United States Army. 
To the SECRETARY or WAR. 
Ihave caused the official seal of the Department 
to be herewith affixed over my signature, 


Very respectiully, &c., 
WM. W. BELKNAP 
Secretary of War. 
Messrs. E. Reuineron & Sons, Washington, D. O. 
Mr. MORTON. Now, Mr. President, I 
appeal to the candor of all who hear me if 
there is anything in that letter, from first to 
last, which can possibly implicate our Gov- 
ernment, either in its good faith or in a vio- 
lation of the law. They answer the request 
made by Mr. Remington. They say he isan . 
old arms’ merchant, an old manufacturer, of 
twenty-five years’ standing, a man of good 
character. They go on to state that they had 
refused to sell him arms after it was found out 
that he was the agent of the French Govern- 
ment. They then state that arms had been 
sold after that to parties not known to be con- 
nected with the French Government, and they 
give their names. These were sold on the 
20th of October: Baldwin & Co. forty thou- 
sand new Springfield muskets, one hundred 
and ten thousand cleaned and repaired Spring- 
field muskets, and twenty-five million car- 
tridges. On the same day, to H. Boker & 
Co., fifty thousand new Springfield muskets ; 
on the, same day, to Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, one hundred thousand new. Spring- 
field muskets—twenty per cent. paid by four 
o'clock the next day, the 2ist of October. 
And this brings me to the very sensational 
statement made by the Senator yesterday, one 
that was calculated to thrill and to excite the 
country—the unusual and remarkable dispatch 
that these arms were sold on the 20th, and the 
installment of twenty per cent. was paid by 
four o’clock the next day by the French Gov- 
ernment—and a thing that certainly must cre~ 
ate the most violent suspicion and affect the 
good character of our Government. Here is 
the letter to Remington stating what the ron- 
ditions of the sale were, and they were impera- 
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tive, that whoever purchased these arms must 
pay twenty per cent. of the purchase-money 
by four o'clock the next day. The Govern- 
ment cannot be trifled with. A man cannot 
buy arms to-day and hold them for a week, 
and, if he cannot find a purchaser in the mean- 
time, throw up the purchase, buthe must pay 
twenty per cent. by four o’clock the next day. 

But now, where does the sensational state- 
mebt come in? Because of the dispatch of 
Place to the French Government that the 
French Government had paid twenty per cent. 
of the amount by four o'clock the next day. 
The Senator from New York suggests that 
four o'clock was simply the end of bank hours. 
I suppose that is the explanation of fixing a 
particular hour ; and here we have this letter 
showing why it was done, that it was the ex- 
press condition of the sale that twenty per 
cent. should be paid by four o'clock of the 
next day. What is there alarming in that? 
What is there to excite suspicion that our Gov- 
ernment was acting in bad faith? 

Bat, Mr. President, that is not all. Here 
we have H. Boker & Co. buying fifty thousand 
and the French Government paying twenty per 
cent. on them the next day! H. Boker & Co., 
a German house! Was there any reason for 
our Government suspecting that this German 
house was buying armsfor France? Was that 
a suspicious circumstance? According to the 
Senator’s own statement, the French Govern- 
ment had by four o’clock the next day paid 
twenty per cent. on the purchase of the house 
of H, Boker & Co., fifty thousand. Here was 
this German house, accordiug to the Senator, 
selling to France, acting as the agent of the 


French Government, first proposing to act as || 


the agent of the Prussian Government, but not 
being received, in other words, being snubbed, 
and badly snubbed according to the Senator’s 
own showing, then acting as the agent of the 
French Government, buying fifty thousand on 
the 20th, and the French Government, accord- 
ing to the statement of Place’s dispatch, pay- 
ing twenty per cent. of the amount the next 


day! 

Mr. SCHURZ. DoT understand the Sen- 
ator to deny the correctness of Place’s dis- 
patch, or to question whether the dispatch 
was sent? Ihave the dispatch here. 1 sup- 
pose the Senator does not question that; 
does he? 

Mr. MORTON, Iwas not questioning that, 

_ for itis possible that the French Government 
may have had a private arrangement with all 
these houses, this German house included, to 
buy these arms and advance the money. He 
says they did. ‘They may have advanced their 
own money and the French Government re- 
placed it a week afterward or the next day. 
Who knows about that? But the point I 
make is that the arms were bought by these 
three private houses, and one a German house, 
and the Senator makes the sensational state- 
ment that the French Government the next 
day paid twenty per cent. To whom did they 
pay it? The French Government did not pay 
it to the ordnance department; the French 
Government did not pay it to the ordnance 
office in New York. If they paid it, they 
paid it through these houses, and how could 
our Government know where the money came 
from? These houses paid the money as their 
own money. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The dispatch states—— 

Mr. MORTON. I trust I shall be allowed 


to go on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
ROY in the chair:). The Senator from Indiaua 
will proceed with his remarks without interrup- 


tion. 

Mr. MORTON, Now I come to another 
point. The Senator felt called upon to ex- 
plain how it was that the German house of H. 
Boker & Co, was engaged in furnishing arms || 


; a great hurry to get the arms after all. 


to France, and he said that this German house 
had bought these arms for the German Gov- 
ernment, and afterward found the German 
Government would not take them and turned 
them over to Schuyler, Hartley & Graham. 
That is the explanation given by the Senator 
himself; but that does not accord with the 
other statement. How does that accord with 
the fact that the French Government paid 
twenty per cent. on Herman Boker’s purchase 
the very day afterward? If one statement is 
true the other cannot be. The Senator is mis- 
informed. If Boker & Co. bought these arms 
for the Prussian Government, and held on to 
them for awhile, and when they found that the 
Prussian Government would not take them 
they transferred them to Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, and they sold them to the French 
Government, if that was so, how does the other 
statement hold out that the French Gover- 
ment paid twenty per cent. où Boker’s pur- 
chase on the very next day? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I did not reason of thë 
subject at all. I merely stated what the dis- 
patch contained. 

Mr. MORTON. I am reasoning on the sub- 
ject, and when J find two statements directly 
contradictory of each other I reason that one 
of them must be false. That is my reasoning, 
and I think it is pretty good reasoning. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 want to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to another thing. I under- 
stood him to say yesterday—but his speech is 
notin print, and £ cannot verify it—I ask him 
if he did not say yesterday that these arms 
purchased on the 20th of October were imme- 
diately placed on shipboard? ; 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; Idid not say that. 

Mr. MORTON. Did rot the Senator say 
that they were at once transferred to the Freneh 
Government? 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; I said this: that 
the advance of twenty per cent. was immé- 
diately made by the French Government. 

Mr. MORTON. Ihave already commented 
on that. The Senatot from New York sug- 
gests to me what I had forgotten, that this man 
Le Cesne stated that in all eases the arms were 
at once delivered to the French Government 
free of charge on shipboard. I know the 
phrase *' shipboard’? was used. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I ean tell the Senator ex: 


‘actly what he stated, 


Mr. MORTON. I choose to go on; When 
were these arms delivered? The Senator talks 
about the wonderful celerity of the French 
Government advancing twenty per cent., as 
if that was a very suspicious circumstance. 
‘t Marvelous velocity,” T peliéve; was the very 
phrase that he used. They were notin such 
When 
were they delivered by our Government? I 
have here from the ordnance department the 
dates when they were delivered. Those pur- 
chased by Baldwin & Co. were delivered by 
our Government December 81, nearly a month 
and a half afterward ; and that was the largest 
number, too. Those bought by Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham were delivered November 
28, more than a month afterward; but those 
bought by H. Boker & Co., this German house, 
were delivered October 31. They wete the 
first that were delivered, so that this ‘‘ marvel- 
ous velocity” after all does not amount to 
anything that is very suspicious. Itis á mete 
sensational phrase to excite and alarm the 
country. ° . 

I think I have disposed of that, and shown 
that this thing of paying twenty per cent. the 
text day was simply in pursuance of regu- 
lar orders issued by the War Department, and 
1 suppose in all cases, for 1 think it is so said, 
and it was paid by these hotises, not by the 
French Government. If the French Govern- 
ment paid it, they paid it through these houses, 
and our Government knew nothing about that, 


Now I come to another statement imade by 
the Senator yesterday. I read from the Asso- 
ciated Press report: 

“The Senator from New York [Mr. Conkiine] had 
said that Boker & Co. had bought arms which after- 
ward got into the handsof Germany, That waga mis- 
take. He[Mr. Scuurz] had been in communication 
with that house, and had ascertained the fuct, which 
was that they had bid upon a quantity of arms for the 
purpose of keeping them from the French, expect- 
ing to be recompensed by the German Government, 
but that Government declined to bave anything to 
do with the arms, and they then passed into the 
hands of Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, and after- 
ward into the hands of the French.” 

How does that accord with the statement 

that the French Government paid twenty per 
cent. on these Very arms the nextday? Now, 
in this connection, I submit that the views of 
the Senator from Missouri have been very 
much confused upon this point, and that he 
has made two substantially different state- 
ments, not intentionally, but in fact, showing 
that his own notions about the facts are ex- 
ceedingly loose. I shall refer to his remarks, 
On Friday I said this; 
_ "Why, Mr. President, we were told by the Senator 
from Towa, {Mr. HaRLAN]—I have not been to the 
War Department to learn the fact—that the Prussian 
minister, Baron Gerolt, called upon the Secretary 
of War, when a public sale was had, and everybody 
could come forward and buy, to ask him to postpone 
the sale in order that Prussian agents might have an 
opportunity of coming forward and buying these 
arms. Here is what the Senator from Missouri said 
yesterday: 

“The Senator from Iowa dalled already our atten- 
tion to certain proceedings which passed between 
the Prussian legation and the War Department. He 
said that the Prussian minister had requested the 
Secretury of War to suspend the sales of arms for a 
little while, so that Prussian agents also might have 
an opportunity to bid. The Secretary of Warhaying 
communicated to me the same statement at the time, 
or a short time after, I inquired of the Prussian 
Jegation whether this was actually the case; and the 
information I received was this; that indeed they 
had requested the Secrétary of War to suspend the 
sales of arms for a certain time, but not with a view 
to buy. for the usé of the Prussian Government, 
which had arms enough, but in some way, by ad- 
vancing money upon them, to prevent the sale of 
those arms to the French.’ A 

“ Now, according to the Benator from Missouri, the 
proposition of the Prussian legation here was that 
they would deposit money with our Government in 
some way to prevent the sale of thése arins, so that 
they should not go into the hands of the Freneh. 
Did the Senator know in making tha 
what an awkward position he place 
here 2” 

Now hear what thé Senator said again: 

"I think Thad bettér make that statement alittle 
more fully. Aftér I made my remarks yesterday it 
occurred to me myself that I had not explained the 
thing as fully as Í ought to have done. Thecircum- 
stancés as told mé were these: that a New York 
merchant, a dealer ih arms, if E remember correctly, 
Mr. Boker, applied to Baron Gerolt for permission 
to make a bid on arms to be sold; that Baron Gerolt 
did not feel authorized to give him that permission, 
and telegraphed to his Government to obtain their 
opinion about it, and that either the Government 
positively refused to have anything to do with it or 
did not answer at all.” 

Here Baron Gerolt is left entirely out ; no 
communication at all with the War Depart- 
ment; but the whole of it simply that Mr. 
Boker had called upon him to know whether 
he might bid for these arms, and the Baron 
would not act without first communicating 
with the German Government, which either 
refused or gave no answer atall. After the 
Senator had made that statement I supposed 
that Baron Gerolt had never been to the War 
Pe parenents I concluded that to be a mistake, 
and I said nothing about it. Now the Sewu 
tor comes in again yesterday and says the 
Prussian minister did ask our Government to 
suspend the sale of arms until he could com- 
municate with the Prussian Government. 

i Mr. SCHURZ. Idid not say that yester 
day. l 

Mr. MORTON. Lët me see: 

“Be (Mr. Scuvitz] had been in communication 
with that house and bad dsceértained the fact, which 
was that they had. bid upon a quantity of arms,” &c. 

‘Mr. SCHURZ. I will inform the Senator 
that I said yesterday that the chief of that 
Gorman house requested the War Department. 


statement in 
thé legation 
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to postpone the sale, and he thought it was 
postponed at his request. 

Mr. MORTON. Then I understand the Sen- 
ator to say now that the sale was postponed at 
the request of the Prussian minister. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No; I do not say that. 

Mr. MORTON. Well, I say it. Isay the 
sale was postponed at the request of the Prus- 
sian minister, and I furnish the official evi- 
dence of that fact. On the 14th or the 15th 
of October the Prussian minister called upon 
the Secretary of War with a request that the 
sale might be postponed. He was referred to 
the chief of ordnance, and the chief of ord- 
nance did postpone the sale at the request of 
the German minister from the 15th to the 
20th of October. I ask the Secretary to read 
the official memorandum of the conversation 
between the Prussian minister and the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON Orry, October 15, 1870. 
{Memorandum.] 


On the evening of October 14, 1870, (Friday,) 
Baron Gerolt called at my residence. I was absent 
and did not sca him. On the morning of October 
15, (Saturday,) at about ten o’clock, he called at 


iny office, stated to me that he understood the Uni- 
ted States Government wero solling arms which 
were being shipped to Franco; that he understood 
that bids. for arms had beon called for, which bids 
woroto bo opened attwelve o'clock that day; that he 
had some friends who desired to purchase who could 
not present their bids within tho time allowed and 
asked a postponement until next week, in order that 
they might bid if they saw proper. I informed him 
that this Government had made no salos of arms to 
Franco or to French agents, and would not while the 
war existed; that arms had been sold to different 
partes in this country, that he was correct as to the 

ids referred to, and suggested to him that if his 
friends.desired to purchase there was still time 
enough for them to filo their bids before the hour 
designated. He replied that the parties desired 
to communicate with tho Prussian Government to 
ascertain whother that Government desired the pur- 
chase of arms, and that there would not be sufficient 
time to obtain a reply. [answered that the Depart- 
ment would not sell arms to the Prussian Govern- 
ment. He stated that these persons for whom ho 
spoke wero not agonts of his Government, but do- 
sired to hoar from that Government before they 
purchased. I then suggested to him that he should 
see General Dyer, chief of ordnance, who gould give 
him any information on the subject, and tho inter- 
view terminated. , 

WM. W. BELKNAP, Secretary of War. 


Mr. MORTON. Then Baron Gerolt went 
to the chief of ordnance, and the sale was post- 
poned from the 15th to the 20th. 

Now I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a statement made by the Prussian min- 
ister showing the view that he took in regard 
to the law of nations and what our Govern- 
ment had a right to do; and I call attention 
to this as acomplete answer to all that was 
said by the Senator from Missouri in regard to 
the law of nations on this subject. What did 
Baron Gerolt say? His friends wanted to 
telegraph to the Prussian Government before 
they bought. Our Secretary then said, ‘* We 
will not sell to the Prussian Government.” 
What was his answer ? 

. "He replied that the partios-desirod to commun- 
lcate with the Prussian Government to ascertain 
whether that Government desired the purchase of 
arms, and that there would not be sufficient time to 
obtain a reply. I answered that the Department 
would not soli arms to the Prussian Government. 
Ho stated that these persons for whom he spoke 
Were not agents of his Government, but desired to 
hear from that Government before they purchased,” 

“They were not theagents of his Govern- 
ment, but desired to hear from that Govern- 
ment before they purchased.” Why? To 
know whether the Government: would take 
them off their hands; and Baron Gerolt 
thought that that.was.all right, and was nota 
violation of the law of nations. That is quite 
as liberal as I would ask him to be. He 
thought he was acting within the law if those 
friends of his had an opportunity of telegraph- 
ing to the Prussian Government before they 

for the undoubted purpose of knowing 


bought, 
whether the Prussian Government would take 
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those arms. That is an answer to all that the 
Senator has said in regard to the law of nations. 

I said on Friday that all our Government 
was required to do was to use reasonable dili- 
gence. They were not bound to take security 
that the men they sold to would not sell to 
France. Baron Gerolt took the same view of 
it, and he thought it was entirely sufficient if 
these friends of his were not at the time the 
actual agents of Prussia, although they wanted 
to telegraph to Prussia to know first if the Prus- 
sian Government would take the arms if they 
bought them. Thisis the interpretation of the 
law of nations as given by the Prussian minis- 
ter himself, and I ask nothing more. 


I have done upon that subject. I can only 
say again what I have said before, that the 
Prussian Government knew all about this 
transaction. They had an opportunity of buy- 
ing these arms. ‘he sale was put off at the 
request of their minister. They declined to 
have anything to do with them. Count Bis- 
marck said they could get them cheaper on the 
banks of the Loire, and the Prussian Govern- 
ment has never complained to this hour. Those 
who have complained for the Prussian Gov- 
ernment have been superserviceable volunteers. 
Their interference has not been requested, and 
they are not thanked for it. The Prussian 


Government gave a construction to the law of 
nations in regard to the sale of arms quite as 
liberal as any that might be required to jus- 
tify all that our Government has done upon 
the subject. And now, after the war is over, 
after all these things have been settled, the 
attempt is made to make the world believe, 


and the Prussian Government along with the 
rest, that we violated the law of nationsin the 
sale of these arms. I say it is volunteer aid 
that is not desired and for which no thanks 
will be given. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the last 
point made by the Senator. He said that we 
bad violated the law of our own Government 
in the sale of breech-loaders ; that the statute 
did not authorize the sale of breech-loading 
arms; I suppose for the reason that breech- 
loaders were not mentioned in the statute; 
that the Government could not get authority 
to sell a breech-loader unless it was specially 
named in the statute, on the same principle 
that the minister refused to pray for a man 
who was dying with a rattlesnake bite because 
there was no prayer in the book especially 
adapted to a man who had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake. [Laughter.] There could be no 
authority to sell breech-loaders unless they 
were specially mentioned in the statute; and 
why? Because breech-loaders, he said, were 
fit for service, and they were not damaged 
arms. This is a specimen of technical spe- 
cial pleading long drawn out, unsound,.a mere 
distinction between tweedle dum and tweedle 
dee. Let me read the statute: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be sold, after 
offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
manner and at such times and places, at public or 
private sale, as he may deem most advantageous to 
the public interest, the old cannon, arms, and other 
ordnance stores now in possession of the War Depart- 
ment, which are damaged or otherwise unsuitable 
for the United States military service, or for the 
militia of the United States.” 

“ Which are. damaged or otherwise unsuit- 
able for the United States. military service.” 
How could they be “otherwise unsuitable” 
unless because: they were a discarded arm? 
If they are “damaged,” or if they are “ other- 
wise unsuitable’’—how “otherwise unsuita- 
ble?” Because we have adopted a more 
modern improvement, a later invention; we 
have got an improved arm. Therefore the 
old arms are ‘‘ otherwise unsuitable,” in the 
language of the statute. 

And now I come to that point. I have here 
the report of the commission of the board of 
ordnance from. the ordnance department, and || 


I make this statement in the beginning: in 
1866 a certain patent or pattern of breech- 
loading arms was adopted by our Government. 
They commenced the manufacture of them, 
and some of those arms were placed in the 
hands of troops as early as the spring of 1857. 
From 1867 up to 1868 they supplied our troops 
with those breech-loading arms. But ‘it was 
found that the arm was defective; there were 
certain faults in it; and a board of ordnance 
officers was convened for the purpose of determ- 
ining the question, and they required another 
model to be made. Now I ask the Secretary 
to read the report of the board appointed to 
examine the arm of 1866. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“ Springfield Breech-Loading Muskets~~The board 
finds that the Springfield rifled musket, altered toa 
breech-loader, on the plan of 1866, has been in the 
hands of the troops for the past eight months. 

“A careful examination of more than two hun- 
dred monthly reports of company commanders show 
that it is considered a very powerful, accurate, and 
serviceable infantry arm. | 

‘The only defects reported are of minor character, 
and are as follows, namoly: an occasional loss of the 
hinge-screw nut and the thumb-piece screw from 
working loose, tho breaking of the ejector, and the 
bending and fouling of the cam-latch spring. While 
these defects are not such as to prevent the gun from 
being used with good effect, and can easily bo reme- 
died by using the spare parts issued with the. guns, 
the board deem it advisable that they should be 
removed. To this end, and to secure greater econ- 
omy in construction, they recommend the following 
changes: 

iL: A housing or receiver for the breech-block. 

“2, A change in the position of the head of the 
firing-pin, so as to save the alteration of the hammer. 

“3. Strengthening the firing-pin near the point,and 
transferring the stop-shoulder from near its point to 
near its head. 

4. Widening the cam-latch so as to better secure 
tho cam-latch inits place. 

"5. Riveting the thumb-piece to the cam-latch 
shaft, thus dispensing with the thumb-picce screw. 

“6, Serowing the hinge-pivot by a flat branch or 
head, which shal) project into the head of the stock. 

"7. To lighten as much as possible the breech-block, 
after the manner shown in the cadet rifle musket. 


HQE 


So far as the board can ascertain, none of tho 


linings of the barrels have been started or been in 
any way injured in service. In view ofthis fact, and 
that fifteen altered guns have been fired at the 
Springfield armory, and at Frankford Arsenal, from 
two to more than eleven thousand times each, with- 
out injury so far as the linings are concerned, the 
board do nothesitate to recommend thatthe present 
mode of reducing the caliber of the present Spring- 
field rifle musket to five inch be continued on any 
further alteration of these arms. 

“The board recommend that the shell ejector 
shown in the wooden model submitted to the board 
be adopted as being simpler, cheaper, and stronger, 
and better adapted for service than the one on 
altered rifle musket of 1866 now in use, or any known 
tothe board. | 

1 Tho board is of opinion that the weight of the 

rile musket to be altered hereafter may be made 
nine and a quarter pounds by reducing the length 
of the reénforced barrel from forty to thirty-six 
inches. The latter is about tho length of the barrel 
that is being adopted by other nations for breech- 
loading arms of new model. 
, ` The cost of this cutting off tho barrel and alter- 
ing the stock to correspond is estimated to be about 
thirty cents, and experiments show that the range 
and accuracy of the arm are not impaired, and a 
more convenient and handy weapon is obtained.” 


Mr. SCHURZ. May I ask the Senator 
whether that is a report on the Springfield 
breech-loaders sold to Mr. Richardson ? 
rd MORTON. Yes, sir; it isthe arm of 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does that report indicate 
that that arm would not. be suitable for the 
service of the militia of the United States? 

Mr. MORTON. ‘That is avery small point, 
but I will come to it directly. Now, sir, the 
board of ordnance in 1868recommended a new: 
model with these changes, and I will now-zead 
the acceptance of that report: BADAR 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineron Orry, July'8; 1868. 
The recommendations of the ordaanco' board; sub- 
mitted January 4, 1868, as modified and:approved by. 
the chief of ordnance in his indorsement of March 
13, 1868, are approved, and will be-carried into effect, 
Such orders from the Wat Department as may bo 
necessary for this purpose:will be issuéd upon the 
application of the chief of ordnance. as 
J. M. SCHOFIELD, -` 
: ` “Seeretary of Wary’ 
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Here we have the report submitted and ac- 
cepted for these changes. Now, when did the 
new arm firstmake itsappearance? And here 
I desire to state a general proposition that 
will not be denied by anybody.  Itis a matter 
of great importance that the arms shall be uni- 
form, that the same cartridge shall suit one 
gun that will suit another, and. that the parts 
shall be interchangeable, so that if a man 
changes his musket withont his cartridge-box, 
it makes no difference, and you can bring dif- 
ferent regiments together and mingle them 
and issue the same kind of ammunition to all. 
It is a well-recognized military principle that 
` the arms should be uniform. But it was found 
after this new arm was made that the parts 
were not interchangeable. The Government 
at once commenced selling the breech-loaders 
on the model of 1866. as soon as those on the 
model of 1868 were delivered. I havea state- 
ment here from the ordnance office giving the 
dates: 


“ Model of 1866 issued up to March, 1869. The 
model of 1868 issued in small numbers late in 1869 
and generally to the Army in 1870.” 


And these breech-loaders of 1866 were sold 
in the fall of 1870 after the new model had 
generally been delivered to the Army. 

“There are now held for sale by the ordnance 
department 10,905, model of 1866. They have been 
withdrawn from the field, cleaned and repaired, and 
prepared for sale.” 

And when the Government shail sell these 
last ten thousand all of the model of 1866 will 
have been disposed of, and all the arms in the 
hands of our troops and in the arsenals will be 
uniform and the parts interchangeable and one 
cartridge will suit every musket. The Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Conxiine] further 
suggests, what is stated in another place, that 
the arms sold have been sold for the full cost of 
manufacture and that our Government has lost 
nothing by it. Now I give the reason why 
they are sold. Igive the reason in the express 
language of the statute authorizing the Secre- 
tary and directing him—it is imperative, it is 
not even discretionary—to sell the ‘old can- 
non, arms, and other ordnance stores now in 
possession of the War Department which are 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the Uni- 
ted States military service or for the militia 
of the United States.”’ 

Now I come to the militia. The Govern- 
ment is not issuing arms to the militia; but 
suppose it was, the same importance exists 
for having a uniform arm with the militia that 
exists with the Army of the United States. 
Could the Senator (and I know he is a high 
military authority) suggest any reason why 
there should not be the same uniformity with 
the arms in the hands of the militia as those 
in the hands of the Army of the United States? 
Who is to determine that question whether 
these arms are ‘‘ otherwise unsuitable’ for the 
service of the United States? The Secretary 
of War and the constituted authorities of the 
War Department, the ordnance department. 
They had agreed upon it. A board had been 
called. I have the proceedings of that board 
here. I have read a portion of them. They 
had agreed upon the changes to be made. 
After consideration those changes were adopted 
by the Secretary of War, and orders issued to 
all the shops where these arms were made, 
and the changes were made accordingly. Who 
was to determine it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him ? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes sir. 

Mr.SCHURZ. Does not the chief of ord- 
nance, and his statement is certified to by the 
Secretary of War under his official seal, de- 
clare that all these arms and ordnance stores 
were fit to be issued to our own troons? 

Mr. MORTON. Why, Mr: President, must 
I go over that again? Is it possible? He cer- 
tifies thal the arms were fit and that they were 


in good order; but the difficulty was that the 
pattern itself had been discarded and we had a 
better patent. They were good arms com- 
pared‘with those with which we fought the bat- 
tles of the late war; but we have got a better 
one, and of course we wanted the best one, 
and our ordnance department had determined 


whole of it. Must I explain that any further 
to the Senator ? , 

Now, Mr. President, I think the last shred, 
the last miserable tatter of this pretense is 
gone. There is absolutely nothing left of it. 
The attempt to create a suspicion has utterly 
failed. The utmost that this movement has 


constructed, but it was overturned. 


has utterly failed. I do not know what the 
Senator from Massachusetts may be able to do 
in the conclusion of this debate; I know that 
he is-able and he will do all that can be done ; 
but he will be wholly unable to construct even 
a suspicion. 

Then, Mr. President, I dismiss this argu- 
ment with the concluding consideration that its 
purpose was political; its object was to affect 
the condition of parties. I have chosen to go 
behind the pretense tothe real purpose. I 
have laid that bare, and here I leave it. 


Sales of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. L. TRUMBULL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE Senate or THE UNITED STATES, 
February 23, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution in relation to the sales of arms to French 
agents— 

Mr. TRUMBULL said: 

Mr. Presipent: Every effort at reform and 
to expose and correct abuses is met in this 
body by assaults upon those who make the 
effort, by aspersions upon their motives, and 
by allegations of bad party faith. Questions 
affecting the purity of the Government, the 
interests of the people, and the welfare of the 
public, in the opinion of some members of 
this body who assume to be the peculiar expo- 
nents of the Republican party, should no 
longer be decided upon their merits, but with 
a view to their political effect. 

Chief among those who would subordinate 
the public welfare to party stands the Senator 
from Indiana, [Mr. Morron,] who in the dis- 
cussion of the resolution under consideration 
has devoted several hours in speeches made 
upon different days to party politics; and not 
content with assailing those who have thought 
it their duty to move the present investigation 
and have taken part in the present debate, the 
Senator wanders away from them and takes 
occasion to speak of a senatorial cabal, and 
to refer to movements made at other times 
and other stages of the session in favor of 
investigation. 

Ido not know by what authority any mem- 
ber of this body assumes to be the peculiar 
exponent of the Republican party, or even of 
the Administration. Before [ conclude I in- 
tend to say something, not upon the subject 
of investigation in regard to the sale of arms by 
the Government, butin reply to these repeated 
assaulis of a political character made by those 
who assume to be better Republicans than’ 
their fellow-Senators, and, unless I misunder- 
stand what the principles of the Republican 


| he who stands foremost here on all occasions 


that they would supersede the patent of 1866 |; 
with the improvement of 1868 ; and that is the | I y r 
| where partisan considerations ought never to 


aspired to was to construct a suspicion. It; 
was thought last week that suspicion had been || 
Then the }} 
Senator -came forward in the work of recon- į 
struction, I believe about the only kind of ! 
reconstruction he is in favor of now ; but that | 


party are, I think I shall be abie to show that | 


to denounce others as making assaults upon 
the Republican party has himself forgotten 
the fundamental principles on which the Repub- 
lican party was founded and has always stood. 

in the first place, I propose to show how an 
attempt is made on every occasion to defeat 


| every effort at reform, no matter from whom 


it comes nor in relation to what subject, lest it 
should injure the party; and in this Chamber, 


interfere with the discharge of public duty, 
where the legislation should be for the coun- 


i try and not for any particular party in the 


country, we have time and again heard made 
appeals to party for the purpose of carrying 
measures. 

In the discussion which occurred in this 
Chamber as long ago as March last, on the 
question of displacing the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Sumner] from the position 
which he had long held with great service to 
the country as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, it was boldly announced by 
the Senator from Indiana that— 


“The question with us now is not as to the pro- 
priety of the change that has been_made in the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, but whether we intend to stand bythe organ- 
ization and the usages of the Republican party.” 


It was not a question of propriety here by 
Senators on oath in the discharge of public 
duty, but a question of fidelity to party organ~ 
ization. ; 

In the further discussion of party allegiance, 
and of the duty to vote as it is supposed will 
best promote party ends, the Senator said 
that when the party had made a decision ‘it 
may be even against my convictions of right, 
but as far as all personal considerations are 
concerned I give my solemn pledge that I will 
abide by its action.’ Yes, sir, contrary to his 
solemn convictions of right in the exercise of 
his duty as a Senator, he gives his pledge in 
advance that he will abide by the decision of a 
party caucus! 

This doctrine was announced nearly a year 
ago. Again, at the commencement of the 
present session, when it was proposed to raise 
a committee to inquire into the abuses of Gov- 
ernment, the proposition was met by certain 
Senators with all sorts of obstacles. You will 
remember in the first instance it was proposed 
to raise a joint select committee of the two 
Houses of Congress, such a committee as we 
had had for several Congresses without objec- 
tion, to inquire into existing abuses in all the 
departments of Government, to know whether 
there were supernumerary officers employed, 
whether men were in the public service 
who performed no duties and ought to be dis- 
charged, and generally to ascertain the con- 
dition of the public service with a view to 
purifying and improving it. The objection 
was made that a joint select committee was 
improper, particularly a committee vested with 
power to send for persons and papers and to 
make investigations. No such objection had 
been made to the committee which had existed 
for years ; but now it-was insisted that all sub- 
jects of inquiry ought to be referred to the 
standing committees of the Senate. We had 
standing committees, it was said, upon almost 
every subject to whom any matter could be 
referred, although it was known that no stand- 
ing committee of the Senate was charged with 
the duty of inquiring into the abuses of Gov- 
ernment. 

it was thus that the first proposition for in- 
vestigation was met, with what motives I will 
not undertake to say, but it was understood 
by the country as a mere evasion to avoid 
investigation; and when the voice of the 
people began to be heard in favor of investi- 
gation, in favor of exposing and correcting 
abuses, we. finally found the very Senators 
who had started out with hostility to the ori- 


| ginal proposition proposing to raise a commit- 
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tee, but it must be a standing committee of the 
Senate to inquire into abuses; still it must be 
a committee without power. The proposition 
was to raise a committee of investigation and 
retrenchment, to do what? To inquire into 
such subjects as should be referred to it! And 
when a proposition was made to invest that 
committee with power to make the inquiries 
which had been made under the direction of 
the joint committee of the two Houses at for- 
mer sessions of Congress, that was opposed, 
fought inch by inch, and finally voted down 
by a vote of 85 to 24 in thisbody. And then 
it was that the Senator from Indiana again 
sounded the party cry and with amazement 
exclaimed, that the object of this investiga- 
tion was to show that corruption existed under 
this Administration! Of course it was, if any 
existed, and why not? He then averred that 
“the drift of the debate’’ was ‘a reflection 
upon the Republican party ;’’ and the party 
was appealed to, to so organize the committee 
that the opponents of the proposed investiga- 
tion should control it. 

As I said, twenty-four Senators had voted 
to clothe this committee with ample author- 
ity to inquire into existing abuses and expose 
them; thirty-five had voted against it; and 
when the public sentiment of the country had 
forced Senators to agree to an investigation, 
then the party cry was raised to so organize 
the committee that of the twenty-four Senators 
who voted in favor of clothing the committee 
with authority to inquire into abuses, one single 
one, and he a Democrat, alone was put upon 
it. Of the other six, not one had voted in favor 
of giving authority to the committee to send 
for persons and papers, and make the investi- 
gation thorough as originally proposed. It is 
true, that when that subject was brought to the 
notice of the Senate, one of the six declined and 
another Senator was substituted in his place, 
the Senator from California, [Mr. CASSERLY, ] 
making two Democrats on the committee. 
Why was the committee so organized? It was 
done in obedience to party dictation. The 
cry of party allegiance was invoked to accom- 
plish it. These were the words of the Senator 
from Indiana: i 

“We were asked to createa smelling committee to 
be set upon the President from that time until the 
election, just as you would put a detective upon a 
suspected criminal. No sensible party would do 


that. Wedid not do it. We created a committee 
that was denounced as being a whitewashing com- 


mittes; but it has already vindicated itself.” 


Now, the Senator from Indiana tells you 
why the committee was created as it was. 
We were not going ‘‘ to create a smelling com- 
mittee,” as he says, “to be set upon the Pres- 
ident.” No, sir; but was the Senator from 
Indiana opposed to organizing a committee in 
favor of exposing abuses, if they existed? And 
is that setting a smelling committee upon the 
President of the United States? I repudiate 
such anidea. Nothing could have given greater 
strength to the President of the United States 
than to have had an earnest, faithful commit- 
tee in favor of investigation, who should have 
hunted out in all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment the abuses, if any, that existed, should 
have brought them to his notice, and allowed 
him to correct and reform them. Why, sir, 
that would have given strength to the Admin- 
istration, strength to the Republican party. 
But what was the impression that went all 
over this country in consequence of the par- 
tisan organization of the committec? It was 
that ‘a whitewashing committee” was formed, 
as the Senator from Indiana tells us. Isit any 
wonder? 

But he says this committee has ‘ vindicated 
itself’? Mr. President, I shall make no com- 
ment upon the conduct of that committee. it 
has not yet made its report; but its action and 
its conduct in the management of the investi- 
gation were public, and are before the world. 


CRASS SCRE TORTI 


The committee was instructed to inquire into 
official abuses in the city of New York, and 
in the custom-house particularly. It was 
charged with the duty of inquiring. whether 
officials had improperly interfered with the 
freedom of elections, of inquiring whether 
officers in the custom-house had been assessed 
for the purpose of raising ‘money to control 
elections, whether they had improperly inter- 
fered in party conventions and in politics; and 
when it was sent to make that inquiry, it was 
not sent ror instructed to inquire into the 
conduct of the people themselves in political 
matters. The people have a right to do as 
they please at elections; but the printed re- 
ports show that witnesses, who came before 
that committee to prove that custom-house 
officers by the score had thronged the halls of 


legislation, interfering with the organization | 


of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
were inquired of whether they were not there 
interfering also, as if this committee was au- 
thorized to inquire into the conduct of the 
people instead of the misconduct of officers! 

The reports further show that witnesses, who 
came before the committee to testify to abuses 
existing in the custom-house, to the fact that 
officials were in the habit of exacting money 
from merchants for the performance of duty, 
were inquired of to know if it was not as bad 
for them to give money as it was for the offi- 
cials to take it. Was this committee of ours 
gent to inquire into the conduct of the mer- 
chants of New York, or into the misconduct 
of the officials in the custom-house? 

And, sir, I have seen it stated in the papers— 
I know not with how much truth—that notice 
has been given that the witnesses brought 
before this committee, who expose the bribery, 
corruption, and malfeasance of officials, are to 
be prosecuted themselves as participants in 
the frauds they expose. Sir, Pill make no 
comment upon this. I state but what I have 
seen published, and shall be gratified if it is 
not true; for it wiil strike the country as a 
strange way of ferreting out the abuses of 
officials, to publish in advance that the wit- 
nesses who expose them will themselves be 
indicted as participants. You will not be 
likely to find out many abuses in that way. 

And, sir, here in this body, on the present 
occasion, a resolution is offered threatening 
Senators, even, who move investigations with 
fine and imprisonment in connection with the 
investigation about which they propose to make 
the inquiry! Sir, the country will understand 
this. Senators may tell us they are for invest- 
igation, in favor of exposing abuses, but their 
acts and their votes in this body will all be 
well understood by an intelligent people. 

How is the proposed inquiry now under 
consideration met? By the same allegation 
as was made against the other that this debate 
is to make capital against the Republican 
party—the same charge ; we heard itin March; 
we heard it in December; we hear it in Feb- 
ruary. Not an investigation has been moved, 
no one has proposed an inquiry into existing 
abuses, but he has been assailed as unfaithful 
to party; and it has been said that the object 
ig an attack upon the Republican party ! 
deny it. Isay that the Republican party can 
only maintain its ascendency and ought only 
to maintain its ascendency by being a party 
of purity, of honesty, of fidelity to the Consti- 
tution; and when it becomes a mere spoils 
party, and is used to cover up frauds and dis- 
honesty, it will soon receive the condemna- 
tion of an indignant people. 

The public mind has been greatly stirred of 
late by the exposures of official misconduct. 


| I do not allude simply to the officials of the 


Federal Government, nor the officials of State || equi ; 
f i and a higher standard of official integrity ? 


governments, nor the officials in our large cities; 
but growing out of the war there has been that 
demoralization both in public and private life 


il these are existing all over the country, 


which all history teaches follows great wars. 
At one time during the war we expended 


| $8,000,000 a day; and of course when such 


vast sums had to be disbursed, frequently on 
occasions of great emergency, and at remote 
places, there was no opportunity for securing 
that accountability essential to the secure and 
faithful disbursement of such vastsums. There 
was necessarily a great waste of money during 
the war, as there will be in all wars, and the 
country has not yet recovered from the demor- 
alization which followed the getting rich in a 
day as was often the case while the war lasted. 
This demoralization has extended nót only to 
Government officials, but it exists to some 
extent in private life. Many of our merchants 
have become gamblers in stocks; and some of 
our great railroad corporations have lost thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars through 
dishonest officers. : 

Official corruption seems to have culminated 
in the city of New York last autumn. A 
powerful party existed in that city which had. 
for years sustained itself in power by the cor- 
rupt use of patronage-and the plunder of the 
people. The monstrous Tammany frauds 
never could have existed in such proportions 
before the war, and never could have been 
perpetrated except in the name of party. 
When first charged they were denied, and an 
attempt was made by the party in power to 
cover them up, to keep them out_of sight; 
but the people of the city of New York, with- 
out regard to party, appointed reform commit- 
tees of investigation, and after great labor and 
many difficulties they succeeded in unearthing 
and exposing those terrible robberies and 
frauds which shocked the whole nation. At 
that time the Tammanyites raised the party 
cry in order to prevent investigation, just as 
you will always hear it raised by dishonest 
officials whose acts it is proposed to investi- 
gate. 

But the investigation went on, and the cry 
for reform first started in New York has been 
heard throughout the country. They have 
heard it in Chicago, and to-day two or three 
of the aldermen of that city are under convic- 
tion and in prison forcorruption in office. The 
same cry has reached Florida, and within a 
few days we have heard that its Governor has 
been unanimously impeached for theft and 
other crimes, while the debt of that State has 
been fraudulently swelled by millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. The Governor of another 
State, who but a few years ago was on this 
floor influencing Senators in behalf of his cor- 
rupt schemes, is a fugitive from his State, and 
I know uot but an exile in foreign lands, to 
escape the punishment his robbery of the 
people and other crimes deserve; and his 
associate in guilt, who came here claiming a 
seat in this body with no more right than if 
he had been elected by fifty men upon Penn- 
sylvania avenue, was once sustained in his 
claim by the Senator from Indiana. That asso- 
ciate to-day, as I am informed, holds as a 
protection from the penitentiary a pardon 
obtained from the Governor. 

I shall not go over the history of the enorm- 
ous frauds which have been perpetrated in 
nearly all the reconstructed States. I have 
not had time to examine the voluminous report 
which has been laid upon our table; but I un- 
derstand that the debt of North Carolina has 
been corruptly swelled by many millions since 
1868; the debt of South Carolina nearly or 
quite as bad; Louisiana worse. : 

Now, Mr. President, when such things as 
when 
in the public service defalcation after defalea- 
tion is occurring, is it expected that the people 
will not demand investigation, require reform 


There is something wrong. The people demand 
a remedy ; and when we propose to make in- 
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quiry so as to know how to apply the remedy 
we are met with the cry of danger to the party. 
Your investigation is designed to throw ‘*mud 
upon the party,” exclaims the Senator from 
Indiana. Sir, no dirt will be thrown upon a 
party that is pure by investigating its acts, but 
if it be impure, the sooner its garments are 

cleansed by thorough investigation and reform 
the better for it. 

This ery of “party,” “party,” upon all 
occasions to prevent investigation and the 
exposure of abuses reminds me of what was 
said by Patrick Henry of one John Hook, who 
brought suit to recover pay for a couple of 
steers taken by the commissary of the revolu- 
tionary army for famishing soldiers who were 
exposed to the weather and hard pressed, and 
whom any man with a patriotic heart in his 
bosom would have rejoiced at an opportunity 
to have fed and cared for; but Hook followed 
up the army demanding pay for his steers, and 
is described by Henry as he appeared at York- 
town when Cornwallis with the last British 
army marched out of his intrenchments and 
surrendered to the American forces. On that 
occasion, says Henry, 

“Triumph lighted up every patriot face, and tho 
shouts of victory and the cry of Washington and lib- 
erty were heard as they rung and echoed through 
the American ranks, aud were reverberated from 
the hills and shores of the neighboring river. But 
hark, what notes of discord are these which disturb 
the general joy, and silence the acclamations of vic- 
tory? They aro the notes of John Hook, hoarsely 
baling throngh the American camp, beef! beef! 


[Laughter.] 

And so, sir, when the country isreeking with 
corruption, and an investigation is proposed 
to ascertain whether it exists ariong Govern- 
ment officials, we are met with the ery of 
“party!” ‘party!’ “party l” and that is the 
speech heard from the Senator from Indiana 
in ppposition to every inquiry. 

The Benator has a wonderful knowledge of 

arties. He tells us not only what the Repub- 
ican party will do, whom it will nominate, 
and what is to happen to it, but he tells us 
also what the Liberal Repablicans will do, and 
then he tells us what the Democrats will do. 
He says the Liberal Republicans have called a 
convention at Cincinnati in May, and that they 
will make nominations for President and Vice 
President. How does the Senator know it? 
T have no such information. The resolutions 
under which the convention is called do not 
state it; but the Senator from Indiana knows, 
and he says when they have made their nom- 
inations the Democrats will play, I think he 
calls it,“ the possum game ;’’ they will lie low, 
in his elegant language, until late in the sea- 
son, and then they will bring out a candidate 
of their own; that they are encouraging these 
Liberal Republicans, and if they should ad- 
here to the possum game, and should conclude 
to support the Liberal Republican candidate, 
then one third of the Democrats will vote with 
the Republicans to sustain General Grant. 
The Senator knows just how many of the 
Democrats will vote with him. He seems to 
have polled the Democratic party, and knows 
he will get one third of it, and the other two 
thirds voting with the Liberal Republicans 
would not carry a single State. I do not 
know how the Senator from Indiana acquired 
authority to speak for the Republican party 
even, to say nothing about Liberal Repub- 
licans, if there be any such party, and I know 
of none as a distinct organization from the 
Republican party; and how he knows what the 
Democracy will do, is more than I can tell. 

But, sir, the Senator tells us that the plat- 
form adopted by hiberal Republicans in Mis- 
souri is ‘‘essentially a Democratic platform,” 
that it is ‘‘anti-Republican,’’ and he proves 
that by saying that the Democracy of Connecti- 
cat have adopted it! Ipropose to make some 
remarks upon that platform, and see what that 


anti-Republican and Democratic platform, as. 


the Senator calls it, is. I ask the Secretary to 
read the resolutions which I send to the table. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“ Resolved, That we, tho Liberal Republicans of 
Missouri, faithful now, as we were in the dark days 
of war, to the vital principles of true Republicanism, 
by no act or word will endanger the rightful sov- 
ereignty of the Union, emancipation, equality of 
civil rights, or enfranchisement. To those estab- 
lished facts now imbedded in the Constitution w 
claim the loyalty of all good citizens. : 

“ Resolved, That true and lasting peace can come 
only from such profound reconciliation as enfran- 
chisement has wrought in this State, nor can those 
Governments be pure or great in which tax-payers 
have no actual part. We therefore demand, with 
equal suffrage for all, complete amnesty for all. that 
the intellect and experience of every State may be 
welcomed to active service for common welfare. 

+ Resolved, That no form of taxation is just or 
wise which puts needless burdens upon the people. 
We demand genuine reform of tariff, sọ that those 
duties shall be removed which, in addition to the 
revonue yielded to the Treasury, involve an increase 
in the price of domestic products, and consequent 
tax for the benefit of favored interests. 

“ Resolved, That the shameless abuse of the Gov- 
ernment patronage for the control of conventions 
and elections, whether in the interest of individuals 
or of a party, with its consequent corruption and 
demoralization of political life, demands the thor- 
ough and genuine reform of the public service. 
Those who would suppress investigation forget they 
owe a higher duty to the country than to any party. 
We honor those Senators whose courageous course 
has compelled the disclosure of gross misdeeds, and 
they deserve the thanks and hearty support of good 
citizens. 

** Resolved, That local self-government, with im- 
partial suffrage, will guard the rights of all citizens 
more securely than any centralized authority, It 
is time to stop the growing encroachments of the 
executive power; the use of coercion or bribery to 
ratify a treaty; the packing of the Supreme Court 
to relieve rich corporations; the seating of members 
of Congress not elected by the people; the resort to 
unconstitutional laws to cure the Ku Klux disorders, 
irreligion, or intemperance, and the surrender of 
individual freedom to those who ask that the prac- 
tice or creed of some shall be the law of all. We 
demand for the individual the largest liberty con- 
sistent with public order, for the State self-govern- 
ment, and for the nation the return of the methods 
of, peace and the limitations of power. F 

Resolved, That true Republicanism makes it not 
the less our duty to expose corruption, denounce 
usurpation of power, and work for reforms neces- 
sary for the public welfare. The times demand the 
uprising of honest citizens to sweep from power the 
men who prostitute the name of any honest party to 
selfish interests. We therefore invite all Repub- 
licans who desire the reforms herein set forth to meet 
in national mass convention at Cincinnati on the 
first Monday of May next, at noon, there to take 
such action as our convictions of duty and the public 
exigencies may require.” 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Now, Mr. President, I 
propose to show that the Senator from Indi- 
ana, who has stigmatized these resolutions as 
“ essentially anti-Republican and essentially 
Democratic,” does not know what Republic- 
anism is. l propose to show that these res- 
olutions contain the very principles on which 
the Republican party was founded, and on 
which it has won all its triumphs. The only 
reason given for denouncing the resolutions as 
anti-Republican, as essentially Democratic, is 
that the Democracy of Connecticut have adopt- 
ed them. I suppose that does not change the 
principles of the resolutions; and so far from 
lamenting it, I thank God that the Democ- 
racy of Connecticut have adopted them, and 
Iwish that the Democracy of the whole land 
would adopt them. Neither envy, nor hatred, 
nor malice shall make me oppose that which is 
right because my political adversaries adopt it. 

What is this first resolution ? 


“That we, the Liberal Republicans of Missouri, 
faithfal now, as we were in the dark days of war, 
to the vital principles of true Republicanism, by 
no act or word will endanger the rightful sover- 
eignty of the Union.” 

That is anti-Republican,isit? By no act or 
word to endanger the rightful sovereignty of the 
Union, for which Republicans fought through 
a bloody war, and for which hundreds of 
thousands laid down their lives, is denounced 
by the Senator from Indiana as essentially 
anti-Republican. Sir, no man whois a Repub- 
ican in heart and in principle can refuse to 
indorse the resolution, because the ‘‘ rightful 


sovereignty of the Union’’ was the very thing 
that Republicans and loyal men everywhere 
fought through a long war to maintain. 

The next vital principle announced in these 
resolutions is ‘‘emancipation.’?’ Was eman- 
cipation anti-Republican? Where did the 
Senator from Indiana learn his Republican- 
ism? Was the great thirteenth amendment, 
which declared that henceforth and forever no 
human being should tread the soil of the Uni- 
ted States as a slave, anti-Republican? Who 
carried that great amendment through Con- 
gress and adopted it as a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the country but the Republican party 7 
Was it not indorsed in our national conven- 
tions? Was not “freedom and liberty’ the 
shibboleth by which we conquered ? 

What is the next great principle embodied 
in this resolution, which the Senator says is 
anti-Republican? ‘‘ Equality of civil rights.” 
Why, sir, did we not struggle as a Republican 
party to establish equality of civilrights? Has 
the Senator forgotten the struggle in this body 
to pass the civil rights bill, securing citizen- 
ship with equality of civil rights to every per- 
son born in the land, no matter what his race, 
color, or previous condition? Is it anti-Re- 
publican to refuse to do anything to endanger 
equality of rights? The Senator says it is. 

e says equality of civil rights is essentially a 
Democratic principle, because the Democracy 
of Connecticut have adopted it. Then he is 
for slavery, I suppose, because the Democracy 
of Connecticut are forfreedom? What logic! 

Whatnext? ‘‘Enfranchisement.’’ That is 
another of the principles adopted by the Dem- 
ocratic party of Connecticut, which has thereby 
in the Senator's opinion become ‘‘ essentially 
anti-Republican.’’ 

What is in the second resolution? It has 
been read at the desk, and embodies the prin- 
ciple of amnesty. ‘‘We therefore demand, 
with equal suffrage for all, complete amnesty 
for all,” is the language. Is that anti-Repub- 
lican? Why, sir, the last national Repub- 
lican convention adopted as one of its resolu- 
tions the principle of amnesty, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States has urged it upon 
us in his annual message with very peculiar 
force. This is his language: 

“More than six years having elapsed since the 
last hostile gun was fired between the armies then 
arrayed against each other—one for the perpetua- 
tion, the other for the destruction of the Union—it 
may well be considered whether it is not now time 
that the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment should be removed. That amendment 
doesnot exclude the ballot, but only imposes tho 
disability to hold offices upon certain classes. When 
the purity of the ballot is secure majorities are sure 
to elect officers reflecting the views of the majority. 
Ido not see the advantage or propriety of excluding 
men from office merely because they were before the 
rebellion of standing and character sufficient to be 
elected to positions requiring them to take oaths to 
support the Constitution, and admitting to eligibil- 
ity those entertaining precisely the same views, but 
of less standing in their communities. It may be 
said that the former violated an oath, while the 
latter did not. The latter did not have it in their 
power to do so. If they had taken this oath, it can- 
not be doubted they would have broken it, as did 
the former class.” 

Now, sir, we have not only the authoritative 
declaration of the Republican party in its 
national convention in favor of the removal 
of political disabilities, but we have also the 
earnest recommendation of the President of 
the United States and the repeated expression 
of the people’s Representatives in favor of the 
same measure. Thrice the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed bills for the general 
removal of disabilities. Iwo of those bills lie 
upon your table now, and one was strangled 
by the enemies of amnesty loading it with 
amendments. 

But, Mr. President, if the Republican party 
had not recommended amnesty in its national 
convention, if the President had not recom- 


! mended it in his annual message, if the House 


of Representatives had not given expression 
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to the opinions of the people by the passage 
of three general amnesty bills, there would be 
reasons enough, I think, to satisfy any reflect- 
ing mind why such a bill should pass. 

The committee charged with the investiga- 
tion of affairs in the South, which has spent 
much time and labor in inquiring into the con- 
dition of things in that section of the Union, 
come. back and recommend the removal of 
political disabilities, and why? Because their 
longer continuance is only a matter of irrita- 
tion among the people, and is not required by 
the public safety. These disabilities to hold 
office were originally imposed not as a punish- 
ment of the individuals, but as a measure of 
public safety. The colored people of the South 
are now voters ; they have become accustomed 
to the exercise of the elective franchise, and are 
in a position to know how to vote and protect 
their rights; whereas at the time these disabili- 
tieswere imposed it was apprehended thatin the 
new organization of State governments, if no 
such disability was imposed, the leading men 
in those States who had carried them into re- 
bellion and who had managed them during the 
war would take controlof public affairs and have 
it in their power to oppress the few Union 
men among them and the colored men before 
they had become accustomed to exercise their 
rights and assert their independence. Hence 
a provision was adopted excluding the leaders 
in the rebellion from office till the State gov- 
ernments should be reorganized and the newly- 
enfranchised population should come to under- 
stand their rights. As a consequence of their 
disfranchisement, it has happened, and I regret 
it, that inexperienced and sometimes corrupt 
and dishonest persons in those States have 
been elevated to the control of public affairs, 
and the result has been that the people of 
some of those States have been plundered by 
their State governments without example in 
the history of this country. While we have 
allowed the sons, with less experience and 
less character than their fathers, equally 
rebels with them, to take office, we have ex- 
cluded their fathers, who were acquainted 
with public affairs, and who, whatever may be 
said of their guilt as rebels, were neither rob- 
bers nor thieves. Had public affairs in the 
late rebel States been controlled to a larger 
extent by men of political experience in those 
communities, it would probably have been bet- 
ter for them. I am sure thetime has now come 
when the people of all the States should be 
permitted to elect and the Federal Govern- 
ment to appoint whom they please to office. 
The removal of political disabilities puts no 
man into office. It merely authorizes the peo- 
ple to express their own choice in the election 
of whom they will. 

Why can we not pass an amnesty bill in this 
body? The Senator from Indiana will tell 
you, perhaps, he is for amnesty. When the 
first bill came here, now nearly a year ago, 
efforts were repeatedly made to bring it to the 
consideration of the Senate, and where were 
these Senators who claim to be the peculiar 
representatives of the Republican party? Were 
they not constantly found voting for any and 
every motion that would lay it aside, and 
finally adopting a resolution that precluded its 
consideration during the session of last spring? 
And howhas it been this winter? When it 
was under consideration was ever a motion 
made to lay it aside that it did not receive the 
support of the Senator from Indiana? Was 
ever a proposition made to amend it, no mat- 
ter how absurdly, nor for what purpose, that 
he did not give it his support? I think you 
will find his name recorded ten times over, on 
the yeas and nays, in favor of as many amend- 
ments to the amnesty bill. ; 

Why can we not take up one of the bills 
now on the table and passit? Mr. President, 


the country will understand why. It does not 
become me to speak of the motives of Sena- 
tors, but the country will know that if two 
thirds of the Senate were honestly in favor of 
amnesty they would soon find a way to pass a 
bill. The trouble is that some Senators are 
not enough for amnesty to let us have a direct 
vote upon it. It is shuffled off, and every 
effort to come to a direct vote on one of the 
House bills is voted down. 

What conclusion will the country draw, and 
especially what conclusion will it draw when 
it reads one of the speeches made upon that 
subject by the Senator from Indiana, in which 
he held up to public gaze all the horrors of 
the war? He seems to delight in opening 
afresh all the wounds of that dreadful conflict, 
and for what purpose? Is it to keep alive the 
hates and animosities engendered by the war, 
in order to accomplish some party purpose? 
Is it supposed that the party can better suc- 
ceed by keeping up hostility between the dif- 
ferentsections of the Union? Is it from envy 
that the Senator from Indiana is unwilling 
that the Democracy of Connecticut should be 
in favor of amnesty? Why is it, if he is for 
amnesty, as the Republican party is,as the 
President is, as the people’s Representatives 
are, that we do not have his powerful support 
to bring up one of these bills and pass it in a 
day, as we easily could with his assistance? 
Oh, Mr. President, he is not for amnesty if 
the Democrats are for it! When indorsed by 
the Democrats of Connecticut it becomes 
essentially a Democratic measure! Let me 
commend to my friend from Indiana, who 
seems to take pleasure in depicting the hor- 
rors and sufferings of the war in order to keep 
alive the animosities and hates it engendered, 
a sentence or two from a book whose author- 
ity, I am sure, he will respect: 

“If ye have bitter envying, and strife in your 
heart, glory not and lie not against the truth. This 
wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. For where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work. But the wis- 
dom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypoc- 
risy.”’ 

I would, Mr. President, in the interest of 
peace and harmony and good feeling, that we 
could, in the language of this resolution which 
the Senator condemns, ‘‘ demand, with equal 
suffrage for all, complete amnesty for all.’’ 
The time has come when the peace of the coun- 
try requires it. The time has come when, lay- 
ing aside all malice and hate, we should culti- 
vate kindly feelings and endeavor to govern 
the country in the interests of peace. Iassume, 
then, that amnesty is not anti-Republican. To 
refuse it, and strive to keep alive the hatreds 
of the war by the constant exhibition of its 
horrors, isto my mind not only unpatriotic, 
but positively wicked. 

The next resolution declares— 

“That no form of taxation is just or wise which 
puts needless burdens upon the people.” 

That is another ‘‘anti- Republican and essen- 
tially Democratic’? principle, is it? Then the 
reverse of it is a Republican principle, and 
that form of taxation is just which puts need- 
less burdens on the people. Is that the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Indiana? He says that 
the resolution is essentially anti-Republican, 
Of course he means it. The Senator's speech 
will have great influence on the country. it 
will be circulated all over the land, and his 
constituents and mine (for they all read what 
the Senator says) will read the declaration 
that these resolutions are essentially, not in 
single instances, but ‘ essentially, anti Repub 
lican” and “essentially Democratic.” 1 am 
sure the intelligent Republicans of this land 
will ask to be delivered from such sort of 
Republicanism as desires to put needless 
burdens on the people. i 


The next resolution relates to the civil ser- 
vice, and declares— 

“That the shameless abuse of the Government 
patronage for the control of conventions. and elec= 
tions, whether in the interest of individuals or of a 
party, with its consequent corruption and demoral- 
ization of political life, demands the thorough and 
genuine reform of the public service.” 

That also I believe tobe a Republican prin- 
ciple. I know the Senator from Indiana has 
commended our present civil service system 
as the best in the world; but I know it has 
been disclosed recently that the officials of the 
Government are assessed for party purposes. 
It has been recently disclosed that they are 
used to pack conventions and primary meet- 
ings. It is known thatin this city the officials 
of the Government have been banded together 
for political purposes, and that assessments 
have been put upon them for party purposes. 
This was disclosed by a former Secretary of 
the Interior, who strove to protect the subor- 
dinates in his Department from political assess- 
ments. 

The present civil service system is demor- 
alizing to the heads of Departments and mem- 
bers of Congress. What more humiliating 
than to see the members of this body and of 
the other House dancing attendance in the 
ante-rooms of the Secretaries, asking to have 
appointed to office some favorite who had been 
active in the canvass in their behalf at some 
cross-roads, or among the members of the 
Legislature that returned them to this body ? 
No matter whether there is a place for him or 
not, a place must be created. He has come 
to Washington, perhaps from a distant State. 
He rendered essential service to the member 
in the canvass, and the member says, ‘‘ You 
must give him a place, Mr. Secretary.”’ 
But the Secretary replies, ‘‘ We have no va- 
cancy.”? ‘‘ Well, make one for him; give 
him a temporary appointment; it will never 
do for him to go home to the district, he is 
too important a man, without ‘giving him a 
position here. I promised it during the can- 
vass, if I was elected.” The Secretary does 
not want a quarrel with the member, and he 
assigns his friend some temporary position. 
And, sir, when your appropriation bill comes 
in—a deficiency bill or a general appropriation 
pill—you will very likely find an appropriation 
of twenty, fifty, or one hundred thousand dol- 
lars asked to pay for extra clerk hire and tem- 
porary clerks. Do you think the member who 
got his friend appointed a clerk will vote 
against it? Do you think he will scan the 
measures of the Department as he would if 
he was not dependent upon its head for favors? 
Do you think the head of the Department is 
free to discharge his official duty as he would 
be if he were not afraid of the consequences 
of disobliging members of Congress in the 
favors they ask by way of appointments? This 
whole thing is demoralizing to the public ser- 
vice; and while we have thousands of honest, 
incorruptible, and good men in office, I doubt 
not we have scores also who have taken the 
offices, not for the salaries they are to receive, 
but expecting to make money out of them in 
some other way. ay, , 

The great evil in our civil service system, 
however, grows out of the manner of making 
appointments and removals, and the use which 
ig made of the patronage, treating 1t as mere 
party spoils. Often the patronage is used for 
purposes not rising to the dignity of even party 
purposes, but by certain individuals for indi- 
vidual and personal ends. It would be bad 
enough if the patronage Was used as mere 
spoils for party, but it 1s infinitely worse than 
that under our present system. 


The Senator from Indiana, in his speech the 
other day, undertook to create the impression 
that I was opposed to civil service reform. 
Why, sir, I offered the very pill in this body 
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which became a law under which the civil ser- 
vice commission was organized. {introduced 
bills here years ago in favor of a reform in the 
eivil service, and especially to break up this 
running of members of Congress to the Depart- 
ments begging for offices. In my judgment, 
there is nothing more disreputable or which 
interferes more with the proper discharge of 
public duty than this hanging around the skirts 
of power begging for offices for friends. 

But the Senator says that I commented on 
the report of the civil service commission and 
objected to some of its features. True, sir, I 
do not believe that the great evil in the civil 
service system in this country is a want of 
scholarship ; but, at the same time, Iam not 
opposed to a proper examination. That may 
be well as to some offices, but I do not think 
that a simple examination into the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate for office will remedy 
all the difficulties. 

The next resolution is the one opposed to 
centralized authority, in which it is declared— 

“ That local self-government, with impartial suf- 
frago, will guard the rights of all citizens more 
securely than any centralized authority.” 

And so I fully believe. If there was one thing 
that our fathers prized more highly than any 
other in the organization of their governments 
in this country, it was the right to make their 
local laws and manage their local affairs. It 
is the great protection of the citizen, and 
when the time shall come, if it ever does, 
that all the powers of Government shall be 
centered here at Washington, in the hands, I 
care not, whether of one or of five hundred 
men, it will be an imperial despotism and the 
people will have surrendered up their best 
protection against the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power, 

I know the Senator from Indiana has pro- 
mulgated a different doctrine from this. I 
know that he has announced it as a principle 
of our system of government that the States 
possess only such powers as are conferred upon 
them by the Constitution of the United States ; 
but there never was a greater heresy. Why, 
sir, just the reverse of this is the truth. The 
States possess all powers not taken away 
from them by the Constitution of the United 
States, and such is the very language of the 
instrument itself: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the donstitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved.to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

All these reserved powers belong to the 
States or the people of the States. They do 
not belong here at all. This General Govern- 
ment is a Government instituted for general 
purposes, to manage the affairs which are 
national, and not to interfere with those which 
are local. 

The Senator from Indiana commented par- 
ticularly upon one branch of this resolution in 
which it is declared thatit is time to stop “the 
resort to unconstitutional laws to cure the Ku 
Klux disorders, irreligion, or intemperance, 
and the surrender of individual freedom to 
those who ask that the practice or ereed of 
some shall be the law of all.” To that the 
Senator from Indiana objected. Let me ask 
the Senator if he is in favor of an unconstitu- 
tional law for the purpose of suppressing Ku 
Klux disorders? Why, sir, I am as much 
opposed to Ku Klux disorders as the Senator. 
I think that men who put on disguises and go 
through the country scourging and whipping 
and murdering innocent people deserve to be 
visited with the severest punishment, and 
without mercy. Their conduct as exhibited 
in the reports laid on our tables is atrocious in 
the extreme.. I would: bring them to justice, 
and the very fact that they were found upon 
the highways with disguises on, prowling about 
assassin-like to whip, scourge, and murder 


innocent people, should be sufficient to subject 
them to the severest condemnation. But, sir, 
I want no unconstitutional laws to do it. 
Either in the Constitution of the United States 
or in the constitutions of the States you can 
find the amplesi authority for bringing to jus- 
e and punishment these marauders and out- 
aws. 

The Senator from Indiana condemns the 
declaration that says unconstitutional laws 
should not be resorted to. - I say they should 
not; but I say constitutional laws should be 
enacted to stop these disorders. In my opinion 
the committee of investigation which was sent 
to the southern States to inquire into these 
disorders has by exposing them done great 
good. I have no doubt that the mere exposure 
of these outrages will do much, and has done 
much to stop them. But, sir, I would go fur- 
ther than that, and bring these marauders to 
justice, to condemnation, and punishment, 
wherever I could detect them; butnot uncon- 
stitutionally. 

No man was for more energetic measures 
than I was while the war raged. I believed 
that war meant desolation, destruction, and 
death, and for humanity’s sake I would have 
made it terrible while it lasted and have ended 
it in the shortest time. When the war was 
over, I was no longer for devastation and death. 
In my opinion the Constitution gave all the 
power necessary to crush the rebellion, and 
there never was any occasion in the height 
of the-war to exercise any but constitutional 
authority. The Constitution authorized Con- 
gress to make war, and with war go the incidents 
of war. It authorized Congress to put down 
insurrection, and in putting it down the au- 
thority to use all the power necessary to accom- 
plish the object was given. 

I do not propose now to discuss the Ku Klux 
bill. I gave my views upon it when it was 
pending. I could not support it because I be- 
lieved it unconstitutionalin some of its features, 
not because I was not for visiting the utmost 
rigor of the law upon these violators of it ; but 
there was no occasion for such a law as we 
passed. There was no authority for it in the 
Constitution, as I believed, and T could not give 
it my support. Why, Mr. President, without 
that law the armies of the United States 
could have been used to aid the civil officers of 
the law just as well as with it. Authority has 
existed in the statutes of the United States 
from the beginning to call upon the General 
Government for assistance in any State of the 
Union wheredomestic violence prevails to such 
an extent as to disturb the public peace and 
cannot be put down by the State authorities, 
and the marshals of the United States in exe- 
cuting the process of the United States courts 
could always have called for the Army and 
Navy to stand at their back if necessary to 
enable them to execute the authority of the 
law. I should not take so much time upon the 
Ku Klux bill had not the Senator from Tidiana 
lugged it in in his remarks the other day. 

One of the provisions of that bill authorized 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. 

Now, Mr. President, what is that writ, and 
when may it be constitutionally suspended? 
It is that great writ of right wrested from the 
British Crown hundreds of years ago for the 
protection of the citizen, and it is all the pro- 
tection he has against arbitrary power. Sus- 
pend that writ of right, and those in authority 
may take your wife and your child and im- 
mure them in a prison at pleasure, and you 
shall never be permitted to inquire the cause. 
Nay, more, they may take your life, and your 
friends shall never inquire the cause. Sus- 
pend that great writ of right, and there is no 
protection left for the citizen. He is at the 
mercy of arbitrary power to do with him as it 
will, Our fathers knew this, and they were 
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unwilling to trust with any President, with any 
government they should establish, except in 
eases of invasion or rebellion, the authority to 
imprison the humblest citizen without giving 
him the right to inquire into the cause of hig 
imprisonment before the judicial tribunals of 
the country, and to be discharged in cage it is 
without authority of law. 

That, sir, is this great writ of habeas corpus. 
It authorizes the humblest citizen in the land 
deprived of his liberty to make application 
to a court and know the cause, and there is no 
power in Presidents, or Governors, or Con- 
gresses even, to prevent that inquiry, and his 
discharge if his imprisonment is illegal. Our 
fathers knew the value of that great writ, und 
when they made this Constitution, when they 
formed this Government, they said that neither 
the President of the United States nor the 
Army of the United States might take its 
humblest citizen and hold him in confinement 
without being compelled to state the cause, 
and without his having the right to be dis- 
charged if illegally imprisoned. They have 
said in the plainest language which human 
ingenuity could employ— 

“ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it.”” 

Sir, not even in case of rebellion, not even 
when the country is invaded by a foreign foe, 
can Congress and President both together sus- 
pend this great writ, unless the public safety 
also requires it. Now, Mr. President, has 
there been any invasion of the United States 
since the Ku Klux bill passed? Has there 
been any rebellion in the United States since 
the Ku Klux bill passed? No, sir, neither; 
and without an invasion or without a rebel- 
lion the authority does not exist to suspend 
that great writ. Neither did the public safety 
require it, as has been demonstrated by the 
result, because all the persons, so far as I am 
advised, who were arrested by the military 
authority have been brought to trial so far as 
it was thought proper to bring them to trial. 
They have not been punished by military tri- 
bunals, but they have been brought before the 
judicial tribunals of the country and there 
tried, which it was entirely practicable to have 
done without a suspension of the habeas cor- 
pus. But whether that be so or not, one thing 
is certain: we have no right, as Senators 
sworn to support the Constitution, to pass any 
unconstitutional law for any purpose what- 
ever; and it is only against unconstitutional 
laws that this resolution is aimed. 

The last resolution of this series, which is 
pronounced as anti-Republican and as essen- 
tially Democratic, declares: 

“That true Republicanism makes it not the less 
our duty to expose corruption, denounce usurpation 
of power, and work for reforms necessary for the 
public welfare. The times demand the uprising of 
honest citizens to sweep from power the men who 


prostitute the name of any honest party to selfish 
interests.” 


Is not that right? 

“ We, therefore, inviteall Republicans who desire 
the reforms herein set forth to meet in national mass 
convention at Cincinnati on the first Monday of May 

Now, Mr. President, has it come to this, that 
Republicans in this country advocating reform 
shall not be permitted to meet together for 
consultation? The Senator says they will meet 
together to nominate a candidate for President. 
What is his authority for that statement? The 
resolutions do not say so. For aught I know, 
it is a meeting of Republicans loyal to the 
Republican party for the purpose of carrying 
out reforms based upon the principles of that 
party ; and shall not Republicans be permitted 
to assemble peaceably together for such a pur- 
pose without being stigmatized as unfaithful to 
party? Why not? What is the objection to it? 
I should hope that there might be a thousand 
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Republicans assembled at Cincinnati, and I 
wish the Senator from Indiana could go there 
and catch some of the inspiration of the re- 
formers who declare for emancipation, for 
equality of civil rights, forthe sovereignty of 
the nation, and for all the great principles for 
which we have contended; I should hope it 
might have a salutary effect upon him. 

The men who assemble at Cincinnati may 
be able to present their views in such a form 
as shall lead to their adoption by the whole 
Republican party; and is such a meeting to 
be denounced ag anti-Republican because it 
favors reform? Has it come to this, that Re- 
publicans, faithful to all the principles of the 
party, but hostile to official corruption and 
dishonesty, shall not be permitted to meet 
together to combine and give force to their 
views without incurring the displeasure of 
‘other members of the party? Sir, I recognize 
no such party allegiance as prohibits the inde- 
pendent thinkers of the Republican party from 
consulting together for the promotion of what 
they believe to be the best interests of the 
nation. 

. The principles enunciated in the Missouri 
platform denounced by the Senator from In- 
diana as anti-Republican are the principles 
upon which the Republican party has won all 
its triumphs, and which will go down to pos- 
terity upon the annals of the future history of 
the country as constituting its proudest record. 
They are the principles for which I have always 
contended ; and, God helping me, they are the 
principles for which I shall contend to the end. 


Chicago Relief Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. SUTHERLAND, 
OF MICHIGAN, i 
In THE Housz or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. SUTHERLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill lately introduced 
in this House commonly called the ‘‘ Chicago 
relief bill’? has not yet become a law, and I 
am persuaded it will not, if attention is called 
to the effect it would have, if passed, on the 
interests of other localities. 

In all the legislative action of this body 
affecting the city of Chicago there has been 
evinced a kindly sympathy for the victims of 
the great calamity that lately befell that city. 
There has been a general desire to mitigate 
that misfortune by any proper Federal legisla- 
tion, and to supplement the voluntary dona- 
tions contributed by the whole civilized world 
by any measure of governmental aid not in- 
compatible with the general interest. The 
local resources to rebuild Chicago are con- 
fessedly ample, and the enterprise of her peo- 
ple is proverbial. I confess that Ihave shared 
the general feeling that has pervaded this 
body. I have, however, felt obliged to vote 
against this bill. I deem it of the highest im- 
portance to. my constituents that its true char- 
acter should be pointed out and impartially and 
dispassionately considered. 

‘This proposed relief to Chicago is not claimed 
as aright; itis asked as a matter of grace, a 
gratuity. As a gratuity it is claimed, and pre- 
cedent has been cited in support of the claim. 
We are admonished, therefore, to consider 
well every act of an exceptional character, 
and to discountenance it unless we are pre- 
pared to sanction it as a precedent. It would 
be invidious to pass a law which will confer a 
favor, which will amount to the payment of a 
bonus to compensate a severe loss from acci- 
dental. fre, unless we are willing to tender a 
Government charity to soften any other calam- 
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ity, whether it come from inundation, ship- 
wreck, or pestilence. The circumstance that 
a single city, conspicuous for its bold enter- 
prises, notable for rapid growth, proud in its 
expected expansion, has been desolated by a 
fire unparalleled in the extent of its devasta- 
tion, will have great notoriety, and the power 
deeply to move all generous natures to con- 
tribute relief. The calamity considered as a 
whole is almost beyond comprehension; it 
shocks and astounds us. Our individual for- 
tunes appear paltry to afford aid that can be 
sensibly felt to mitigate such a direful visita- 
tion ; but the aggregate contributions from the 
world’s resources, unlocked by the first start- 
ling announcement that Chicago was in ashes, 
was a tangible sum. When we go upon the 
ground and consider this great misfortune as 
it was practically felt, we find it divided among 
multitudes. Of course it chiefly fell upon res- 
idents, but not entirely. The Chicago fire 
was, as every other fire is, the cause of 
individual losses; their name is legion, the 
sum of them grand and fearful. No individual 
sufferer is, however, any more entitled to aid 
from. the Government to diminish his loss 
than any other sufferer from a like cause ; 
nor should the Government recognize his case 
as exceptional merely because so many were 
made sufferers at the same time and place. 
The multitude may and will be more likely to 
inspire ostentatious charity than an isolated 
instance of loss, but the Government, which 
should look with an equal eye on all its sub- 
jects, will see in every victim of inevitable 


misfortune, whether he suffers alone or suffers 
in company with a few or many others, the 
same right to receive aid. 

This bill will divert from the Treasury of 
the United States a sum of money equal to the 
duties that would without change in the law 
be collected on the material that will be used 
in rebuilding the city. ‘That amount has been 
estimated at $400,000, and is arrived at from 
the data of the fire at Portland in 1866. The 
duties on building material there used in re- 
building amounted to $21,000, and the esti- 
mated damage by the fire was $10,000,000. 

This bill is no more defensible on general 
principles than would be a bill appropriating 
a specified sum in the Treasury to be distributed 
proportionately according to the cost of the 
new structures among the parties who erect 
them. It provides for collecting the duties and 
afterward refunding them. When refunded 
the repayment will, of course, occasion a defi- 
ciency in the same manner as if paid pursuant 
to a direct appropriation. If the person who 
rebuilds isthe same person who owned and 
suffered loss in the destruction of a former 
building on the same ground by the late fire, 
his loss, under this bill, will be diminished 
to the extent of the duty refunded; but as this 
bounty is payable, or will accrue to those 
persons only who erect new buildings—and 
the bill applies to them indiscriminately—a 
man who has purchased at a reduced price 
the site from the former owner, ruined by the 
fire, will share the advantage which is asked by 
this bill, though he had no part whatever in the 
losses or has otherwise actually profited by the 
fire. Those who suffered by the destruction 
of either houses or goods, but do not choose 
to rebuild, or are unable to do so, are not pro- 
vided for at all. If it is intended to repair in 
some degree the injuries done to private for- 
tunes by the fire, certainly this bill lacks one 
essential element of fairness. It does not affect 
to extend the aid to all the sufferers, nor to con- 
fine it to those who did suffer. It is a bounty 
offered to those who undertake to rebuild, and 


cor to those whose lost property was goods, 
nor to those who were so utterly prostrated 
that they had no alternative but to sell the 


does not assume to show kindness orafford suc- | 


ground on which their fortunes were wrecked. 
Since it makes no pretension to favor all the 
sufferers, since it passes over some that lost 
most heavily, it will only add emphasis to the 
objection of partiality to suggest that it does 
not contain any general provision that all other 
persons within the United States paying duties 
on imported building material, to rebuildafter 
a fire, shall have such duties refunded. But 
it must be obvious, even to the dullest under- 
standing, that if by force of the Portland pre- 
cedent this bill passes for the especial benefit 
of the few sufferers who can avail themselves 
of the boon it offers, it must, as a recognition 
of that precedent, and an extension of it to so 
large an amount, commit the Government 
through all succeeding time to relieve in a like 
beneficial way all who suffer in person, land, or 
goods from any cause for which they are not 
responsible. If the Government accepts the 
benevolent duty to make up a percentage of 
this loss to any class, why should it not under- 
take to mete out a fulland complete indemnity 
everywhere, not only against fire, but all other 
casualties? 

The Government cannot stop short of this 
extreme if it enters at all upon this eleemosy- 
nary field. The precedent which is urged to 
justify this bill, and which is put forward more 
prominently to require its passage to prevent 
the inference of invidious preference for Port- 
land, is a vicious one. It ought not to be fol- 
lowed. The Government ought not to become 
a dispenser of charity, and no time is more 
suitable than the present to ignore that prece- 
dent, and thus cure the vice of that inconsid- 
erate legislation. . : 

I should leave the discussion of this bill to 
other gentlemen on this floor who have more 
especially the duty of guarding the Treasury 
against such diversion of the national funds, 
were it true that this bill would have no other 
effect than to deprive the Government of the 
moneys measured by the duties it is proposed 
shall be refunded. 

The remission of duties to builders is the sole 
ostensible object of the bill; that is the great 
benefaction, according to the face of the bill; 
but the loss of the Government by repayment 
of these duties would be a mere bagatelle eom- 
pared to other effects which that bill, as a law, 
would produce. ‘The real object is to reduce 
the price of all the articles to which the bill 
applies, to all building materials, and there 
can be no doubt that as a law it would cause a 
reduction of the price to the extent of the duty. 
This effect is admitted by the advocates of this 
measure, and that the amount of that reduc- 
tion on the articles needed to rebuild Chicago 
alone will amount to $20,000,000. 

There will not be one price for purchasers 
who buy in rebuilding Chicago, and another 
price to other purchasers; the effect will be to 
depress the price of all the articles used for 
building purposes while the act is in force. 
The amount of values that would be so de- 
stroyed is incalculable. The producers of 
such articles, and the merchants dealing in 
them, who have investments in the business 
made on the faith that they would enjoy equally 
with all other classes the fostering care of the 
Government, would by this measure be made to 
bear a loss quite equal to that caused by the 
fire to Chicago. And the sacrifice so put upon 
this class is not to repair the Chicago loss, but 
the forced contribution levied upon them and 
the industries they support would be diffused 
and scattered broadcast to all purchasers at 
Chicago and elsewhere. Considering the stu- 
pendous proportions of the evil impending 
threatened by this bill, it is not strange that a 
protest should be made against it by all the 


; commercial organs ofthe country. That wrong 


It will alarm and shock 


cannot be localized. l 
it will send ruin and 


the whole Northwest; 
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consternation to all classes but purchasers, I 
invite attention to the following remonstrances 
against such injustice. 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 


Memorial of Chicago manufacturers to the Congress 
of the. United, States against especial oppression in 
the matter of the so-called Chicago relief bill, 

These memorialists, who are manufacturers of the 
city of Chicago, respectfully represent to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, that they have been informed 
and fear that the so-called Chicago relief bill forthe 
temporary remission of import duties on building 
materials may be construed to extend not merely to 
raw materials, but also to all manufactures of iron, 
tin, lead, ood, and the like that may be required 
in the rebuilding of the city. 

Thatif such a bill should becomea law, and should 
have the extent above supposed, it would be a direct 
and serious injury to the manufacturing interests of 
Chicago, and for that reason an additional calamity 
to the city at large. = : $ 

Thatthe manufacturing interests of Chicago are 
in the highest degree important to the present wel- 
fare of her people, from the fact that thousands of 
families are supported, fed, and clothed by the pro- 
ceeds of the employment which those interests afford. 

That the manufactures of Chicago are in like 
degree important to the whole future of the city, 
and to the welfare of the entire Northwest; and that 
the city can more easily recover from the effects of 
the great fire than she could from the destruction 
of her manufactures. : 

That many Chicago manufacturers, as well those 
having their places of business without the burned 
district, so called, as those who were located within 
it, have suffered great losses in moneys, credit, busi- 
ness, property, and otherwise; and that a large num- 
ber of such manufacturers would be unable to resume 
business under the burdens of such a bill. 

That any law which would single out the manu- 
facturcrs uf Chicago, especially in their present 
oppressed condition, as the subjects of an experi- 
ment in free trade, would be grossly unjust, and 
lead to many disastrous results. . 

That among such results would be the following: 
a large reduction of the wages, on which so many 
families depend for their support, and in many cases 
a suspension of the employment altogether: also, 
the payment of large amounts of capital to foreign 
manufacturers which would otherwise be kept in 
circulation herc; also, avery great dimunition in 
the quantity of tax-paying products that would be 
otherwise manufactured here, and the placing of 
the manufacturers of this city in a worse position 
than that of any other manufacturers of the country. 

Thatéthese memorialists would be glad to have the 
largest measure of relief, consistent with the general 
good, oxtended to the sufferers by the great fire, with- 
out limit to class or section; but these memorialists 
protest against any measure which would benefit one 
class of the sufferers by the oppression of others. | 

That in the nature of things the proposed relief 
will bein a great degree monopolized by large land- 
owners and wealthy capitalists, jobbers and specu- 
lators of this and other sections of the country. 

Thatthe manufacturers of Chicago have or can 
readily secure all the necessary facilities to supply 
the demand for the articles above indicated; and 
that a large increase of their operations from an 
extraordinary demand for their products would of 
itself be a great and admirable relief to the suffer- 
ing people of Chicago by furnishing abundant em- 
ployment to the laboring classes at remunerative 
prices, 

Wherefore these memorialists pray that only such 
measures of relicf for the benefit of Chicago may 
be allowed to become Jaws as shall be free from the 
objections above set forth. 

: . C.F. GATES, 
Chairman of a Meeting of Manufacturers, 


Curcago, January 25, 1872. 


Resolutions of the Board of Trade of St. Louis, 
Lissourt. 

Whereas a billis now pending in the Congress of 
the United States which provides for the importa- 
tioninto the port of Chicago of certain goods, wares, 
and merchandise free of duty, for the purpose of 
extending aid to the suffering in the burnt districts 
of said city: Therefore, 

1. Be it resolved, That the merchants and manu- 
facturers and importers of St. Louis, through their 
Board of Trade, respectfully represent that the pro- 
posed mode of relief is impracticable and unjust, in 
this, that it would unsettle values, complicate the 
collection of the revenue, open the way to fraud, 
and place the burden of relief upon a few classes 
that should be borne equitably and alike by all. 

2. Resolved, That any aid that Congress in its wis- 
dom may deem proper to extend should be by direct 
appropriation from the national Treasury, by which 
process Congress and the whole country will know 
the exact amount contributed, and every interest 
gi bear its proportion of a national tax to rebuild 

ricago, 

3. gesolved, That the president of this board is 
hereby requested to transmit to the President of the 
Senate, Speaker of the House, and the congressional 
felegation from this State a copy of these resolu- 

LORS. 


Rooms or BOARD or TRADE, 
CINCINNATI, January 30, 1872. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Board of 
Trade of Cincinnati, Hon. A. T. Goshorn offered 
the following preamble and resolutions, namely: 

Whereas there is pending before the Congress of 
the United States a bill Known as the ‘‘ Chicago 
relief bill,” which proposes to admit to the port of 
Chicago, free of duty, every article that in any man- 
ner enters into the construction of buildings for a 
period of twelve months; and whereas the passage 
of said bill, a most extraordinary measure, intended 
to benefit a single locality, will injuriously affect 
every branch of industry, disorganize commercial 
interests, and cause many of the leading manufac- 
turers of the country, and especially of the West, to 
discontinue operations, leaving a largeand depend- 
ent population unemployed: It is therefore 

Resolved, That the enactment of said bill would 
be an unwise, unreasonable, and unconstitutional 
discrimination“in favor of a questionable local be- 
nevolence, to thesacrifice of the most importantand 
valuable industries of the country, thus disorgan- 
izing trade, unsettling values, and incurring great 
pecuniary losses to capitalists, and bringing distress 
to thousands of industrious and worthy mechanics 
and merchants. 5 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives 
of Ohio in Congress be earnestly urged to oppose said 
bill as being impolitic, unjust, and dangerous to the 
prosperities of the industries of the country. 

Which were unanimously adopted 


JOSIAH KIRBY, President. 
Attest: H. H. TATEM, Secretary. 


Resolutions adopted by the Merchants’ Association in 
regard to the proposed remission of duties. 


At a meeting of the Merchants’ Association of 
Milwaukee, held at the Chamber of Commerce on 
the 26th of January, 1872, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas a bill now pending before Congress pro- 

vides, among other things, for theremission of import 
duties on all material used in rebuilding the burnt 
district of Chicago; and whereas we believe that 
such an enactment will be detrimental to tho mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests of many local- 
ities, and especially of the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota, where immense amounts of 
capital are invested and thousands of persons are 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber, brick, and 
other building materials, whose interests would be 
scriously crippled by the introduction of foreign 
competition with free duties, and that while indi- 
vidual gapitalists of Illinois, and especially of the 
city of Chicago, would reap all the benefit, the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing population of the neigh- 
boring States would sustain all the damage and 
an incredible derangement in their business: and 
whereas we deem it to be unjust and partial to 
donate relief in the manner intended by the pro- 
visions ot this bill to one locality which has suffered 
while it ignores other localities which have suffere 
as much from the same cause, and takes from the 
Treasury of the United States a large sum of money 
for the benefit of one class and one locality at the 
expense of other classes (even in the same city) and 
of other localities; and whereas, while we deeply 
sympathize with Chicago in her affliction, and are 
willing and anxious for liberal legislation in her 
behalf, we believe that legislation should be of such 
a character as will not bear with undue hardship on 
particular branches of industry in any part of the 
country: Therefore, 
, Eesolved, That tho passage of said bill would be 
injurious to the State of Wisconsin, and should be 
opposed by our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. - 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing preamble 
and resolution be mailed to our Senators and Rep- 


resentatives in Congress. . 
F. J. BLAIR, President. . 
Rozert Hint, Secretary. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. So obvious is it that 
the effects of such a law would extend to every 
State which produces any staple article that 
can be classed with building material that oppo- 
sition to its passage will come from all such 
States, unless such local objections are re- 
moved by excepting their productions. Will 
Vermont support this bill if marble is not 
exempted from its provisions? Will not sup- 
port be courted by excepting linseed oil? 
These articles are unimportant compared with 
lumber. It is possible the advocates of this 
measure may be willing to forego the advan- 
tages of free importation of marbleand linseed 
oil if they can secnre free trade in lumber. 

I invite attention to the effect of this bill 
on the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. That. State produces yearly 
about 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and about 
750,000,000 of this quantity finds a market 
at Chicago, It requires about 1,000,000,000 


feet to supply that market; the remainin 
250,000,000 come from the States of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

It is estimated that from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty million feet of lamber will 
be required to rebuild Chicago. 

If the relief now asked were merely to obtain 
the needed building material, including lum- 
ber, by paying the market price less the duty, 
at the higher estimate the saving on lumber 
would be about three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Ifa majority in Congress 
are willing the Government should pay that 
sum, @ direct appropriation would accomplish 
the object. But this bill is so framed that but 
a small part of the saving would be a loss to 
the Treasury. Thisis confessed by the Chicago 
Tribune, as appears from these extracts from 
its issues of February 8 and January 36. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

“Itis conceded that the passage of this bill will 
be equivalent to a reduction of $20,000,000 in the 
cost of the needed building materials. It is also 
known that the whole amount of revenue lost to the 
Government will be a very small fraction of this 
sum, so small, indeed, thatit has ceased to bea mat- 
ter of controversy.” * * * * š # 

“We do not suppose that if-the law passes five per 
cent. of the material will be imported, consequently 
the Government will lose at most but an insig- 
nificant amount of duties; but the $20,000,000 which 
the protected classes, whose representativo Senator 
SHERMAN is, propose to extort from our miseries and 
misfortunes will be cut off, and their right to tako 
what the fire left us will be denied. 


“As a general thing the effect will be to reduce 
prices to the extent of the duty.” 


Mr.SUTHERLAND. Theinevitable effect 
of such a law would be to reduce the price of 
all building material in the general market to 
the extent of the duty. Hence, not only the 
one hundred and fifty million feet of lumber 
which would be furnished by Michigan and 
other States would contribute $375,000 to re- 
pair the waste which the fire made in Chicago 
and the Government lose all duties, but there 
would be a corresponding reduction of price 
on the entire production of lumber. The loss 
to Michigan alone would not be less than five 
million dollars, 

In this aspect it is not an appeal to Con- 
gress for aid from the Government simply or 
principally; it would operate to deprive the 
Treasury of a considerable sum, but the 
greater loss would fall on particular private 
industries of the country. Three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars only of this 
reduction on lumber would go to those who 
rebuild Chicago, while the reduction on the 
remaining nineteen twentieths of the produc- 
tion of three States would inure to the profit 
of a class that had no part in the losses by the 
Chicago fire. It will be a godsend to the 
speculators in lumber. This bill is a free- 
trade measure in a specious guise, an attempt 
in the name of suffering Chicago to compel 
the producers of our country to submit to a 
sacrifice of millions of dollars for the emolu- 
ment of purchasers, an attempt to establish a 
temporary free trade in a few leading articles, 
while the country is not willing to accept and 
Congress is not prepared to inaugurate itas a 
general system. 

It would be better for the State of Michigan 
to furnish gratis the one hundred and filty 
million feet of lumber necessary for rebuild- 
ing on the burnt district of Chicago, than to 
have this bill pass. Such a donation would 
not involve more than half as much sacrifice 
as will be incident, and inevitably incident to 
the operation of such a law. 

In the province of Ontario there are vast 
forests of pine belonging to the Government. 
For a small royalty of forty or fifty cents per 
thousand feet material may be obtained cone 
venient to the lakes for any quantity of lum- 
ber. Labor is also cheaper there than in the 
United States, so that if this bill passes the 
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markets of our country can be at once supplied 
from this source at prices which defy any com- 
petition from our manufacturers. 

This measure at any time would be ruinous 
to our lumbermen. It is especially so at this 
time, for the same cause that affords the pre- 
text for this legislation—the destructive fire 
that overran the lumber regions of all the 
States in the Northwest. Ic is not necessary 
to remind this House of the losses both of life 
and property that marked its course; they 
have been too frequently described. In many 
parts of northern Michigan, in the lower pen- 
insula, deprivation and distress were brought 
to nearly every home in entire communities. 
A melancholy feature of the calamity was that 
the flames devoured the whole property of a 
large part of the sufferers. They were left 
destitute; reduced suddenly from a state of 
comfort to poverty. These sufferers were the 
men that do the work of our State. Before 
the fire their little properties likewise added 
much to the wealth of our State. Their lot 
is cast with the lambermen. And this bill, 
nominally to aid Chicago, but not aimed so 
much to reach the most considerable losers 
there as to give speculators everywhere a rich 
harvest of gain, will take away the means of 


recuperation. It will oblige them in addition: 


to bearing their own individual losses to con- 
tribute to enrich others, many of whom are not 
even entitled to sympathy because they did not 
suffer any loss. Our lumbermen have lost in 
pine lands burnt over at least $20,000,000. 
To prevent further loss of timber, killed by 
the fire, which will deteriorate and become 
valueless if not immediately worked, they are 
obliged, at an increased expense, to extend 
their operations; to convert nearly fifty per 
cent. more timber than usual. By this increase 
of lumber the markets everywhere, without 
competition from abroad, would be more than 
supplied, and a resulting full of prices may be 
anticipated. 

In this connection I submit a letter from the 
president of the “ Lumber Association,” rep- 
resenting the lumber interest in the Saginaw 
valley. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bay Cary, February 15, 1872. 

Sır: The Lumbermen’s Association of the Saginaw 
Valley respectfully request that you enter an carn- 
est and energetic protest against the passage of the 
so-called Chicago relief bill. From your famili- 
arity with the interests and needs of this section 
perhaps nothing more should be said, as the reasons 
will be almost self-evident and the necessities for 
energetic action apparent. . 

But they would suggest that the lumber interests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. are practically forced 
by the provisions of this bill to furnish the main 
contribution to the relief proposed, when these in- 
terests have already suffered in an equal degree with 
the only interests in Chicago that can be benefited 
by the operation of the bill. In this State alone 
the loss by the fires of last year is not less than 

20,000,000 to the owners of timber. These owners 
have been obliged to cut more logs this season than 
will be required to supply the demand without the 
introduction of foreign lumber, and these logs are 
being put in at a much greater expense than ever 
before, on account of the higher price of labor and 
the impossibility of proper preparation for this 


work, 

If the bill referred to should pass, its provisions 
would be used to introduce large quantities of lum- 
ber for uses not contemplated by the act, and the 
effect would be, practically, to remove the protec- 
tion to lumber, and consequently reduce the price 
to the producer at least $1 50 per thousand feet. This, 
with the reduction from an over stock, would with- 
out doubt ruin many owners of timber in this State. 

The valuc of lumber in this market is mainly 
made up by the cost of labor and supplies, ‘ihe 
average price of jumber for 1871 at the mills in this 
district was $14 83 per thousand feet. This requires 
the lumber to average twelve and a half per cent. of 
upper qualities. For 1870 the average price was 
$12 96. The average cost of production for 1871 was 
$12 07, and for 1870 $1i 07 per thousand feet. This 
leaves a margin for 1871 of $2 77, and for 1870 of $1 89 
per thousand feet, as allthe avails for investment, 
risks, &c. Lhe cost of production this season will 
not be less than $13 07 per thousand feet, while the 
prico of lumber will not exceed $14 15; leaving as & 


margin only $1 08 to cover risks, investment, and all 
disturbing causes. 

The benefits proposed by this bill to Chicago are 
unwarrantably disproportioned to the injury and 
injustice to other sections of our country. The 
classes in Chicago benefited would be mainly the 
dealers in lumber and owners of real estate. These 
are classes who have suffered only partial loss. The 
tenants, merchants, and_other classes who have 
suffered total loss would not be relieved in any 
appreciable degree. 

We would further suggest that the sympathy 
deemed necessary be expressed by an appropriation 
from the Treasury of the United States. To this we 
offer no objection. 

The other course we deem oppressive, and as being 
calculated to work us further injury as a free-trade 
measure, __ . 

We will not, occupy space with our views of the 
effect of this bill as a precedent for relief in all simi- 
lar cases, or as to its effect on the self-reliance of 
communities or of individuals. All these objec- 
tions, we have reason to believe, will be apparent to 
yourself, : 

In consequence of the absence of the undersigned, 
the request of the association has not been attended 
to as early as was desirable; but the foregoing is 
submitted with the hope that it is not too late. 


Very respectfully, JAMES SHEARER, 
President Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hon. T. G. SUTHERLAND, Representative of Sixth Con- 
gressional. District, Stateof Michigan. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The losses in Michi- 
gan cannot-be mitigated by any such relief as 
this bill offers. We can derive no assistance 
from a free importation of building material. 
The waste places must be built up by the per- 
severing industry of our people, who are not 
yet discouraged, and with material drawn 
from our own abundant native resources. The 
unfortunate in Michigan are content, after the 
generous aid that has been extended to them 
by a sympathizing public, to struggle out of 
their embarrassments; but they will be indig- 
nant to have their misfortunes and their intel- 
ligence so belittled as in expecting their 
assent to this bill and almost resenting their 
opposition. 

The following letter was lately published in 
a daily paper in this city, and probably was 
intended for members of Congress in general, 
rather than the honorable Senator to whom it 
was nominally addressed but not otherwise 
directed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHICAGO, February 18, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I had supposed until within a few days 
that the “relief bill’? would pass the Senate without 
very serious opposition. The opinion was founded 
on the flattering vote in the House and the first voto 
in the Senate, but more especially on the justice 
and equity of the bill. I have been more surprised 
at your opposition than that of any other Senator, 
and now think it must be the result of misappre- 
hension. | 

Let me simply state the facts of the case as I 
understand them : : aah 

1. The proposed rebates are limited to the burnt 
district of twenty-six hundred acres of houses and 
stores, and do not extend to the unburnt portion of 
the city. . 

2. It does not make a free port of entry of Chicago, 
nor does it admit any article of foreign product free 
of duty. The duty must first be paid before there 
can be any rebate to any one, and then only on the 
articles that can be proven to have entered into the 
construction of buildings in the burnt district. 

3. The Government has already received its duties 
on all imported articles used in the first building of 
that portion of the city. The property destroyed 
had already paid all tariff taxes and manufacturers 
pountics. “American industry ” had already been 
“protected ” by an extra charge to the amount of 
the tariff on all that property of domestic produc- 
tion. The Government had already been paid many 
millions, and the manufacturers tens of millions. | 

4. The awful conflagration came and swept this 
taxed property all away in a single day, destroying 
two hundred millions of valucsand rendering home- 
less one hundred and twenty-five thousand citizens 
atthe commencement of the winter. 7 

5. The insurance of this property, if it could be 
collected, would enable our people to rebuild with- 
out asking helpor favor from any quarter; but the 
insurance companies were all destroyed,and our peo- 
ple will not recover more than five or six cents on 
the dollar. A few companies have paid from twenty- 
five per cent. to par; but nineteen twentieths of 
them only pay one cent to five cents on the dollarof 
their policies. Thoy have not yet even paid this 
beggarly pittance. ehh 

6. The fires in your State, or in Michigan, would not 
equal the loss of property suffered here on the space 


of a single square of ground, and their insurance 

pans out’ much better than ours, and their losses 
are transient and can soon be restored, especially in 
view of the liberal donations thoy have received. 
In Wisconsin the Legislaturearc talking of using the 
surplus relief money that poured in to build bridges 
and make roads. But of courso we have no objec- 
tion to any measure of assistance that “Congress” 
may see proper to render them. But we protest 
being made a victim on their account: that is, be- 
cause no drawbacks may be allowed to them, there- 
fore none shall be allowed to us. 

We object to being compelled to pay a second tax 
to the Government and a second bounty to the man- 
ufacturers in order to restore our destroyed prop- 
erty. Had no fire occurred, this second tax and 
bounty could not be exacted. How can the lumber 
interests of your State claim they would lose their 
bounty of two dollars per one thousand feet when 
they have already received it? They have no right 
to tax usagain on the rebuilding of our burnt houses. 
Sincethefire, however, they have charged.an enorm~ 
ous advance on an honest price for their lumber, 
and have skinned us out of somo millions of dollars. 
Is it not about time to cry, “Hold! enough?” 

So the manufacturers of hardware, glass, oils, 
paints, and brick have “stuck it” to us fearfully. 

t seems to me they have had blood enough. Our 
people regard itas very harsh and unfeeling for the 
Senators of Michigan to fight.the rebate bill, in view 
of the enormous commercial relations existing be- 
tween your State and our city. “Chicago is the chief 
market of half of Michigan, and as Chicago progpers 
So prospers your constituents, Killing “the goose 
that lays the golden egg” is poor policy. The sooner 
we get on our feet tho better for your people; and I 
think your lumber speculators would study their 
own interests if they would forego demanding a sec- 
ond bounty of two dollars per thousand feet on our 
buildings in the burnt district, and leave that plun- 
der with us until we get roofs over our heads, 

Do you believe that the cause of protection willbe 
promoted by compelling the people of Chicago to 
pay two tariffs and two bounties on their houses? 

ut I notice that some Senators pretend to arguo 
that to allow refunding of the duties on the property 
used to rebuild is unconstitutional. This objection 
comes too late after the Portland precedent and 
the thousand bills that have passed Congress rebat- 
ing duties on imported goods and machinery, . The 
objection itself is bosh, and they know it. 

she reports that you have heard, that our people 
are divided on this rebate question are erroneous. 
A few men like Dexter and Blatchford said some- 
thing against it in letters to you before they under- 
stood the scope of the bill; but they all now say that 
they did not properly understand it, and they desire 
the passage of the bill. Our people are unanimous 
in asking this needed measure of relicf. Not one in 
a thousand but desire it. i a 

I notice that you advocate a direct appropriation 
out of the Treasury, Our people want nothing of 
the kind; besides, the money thus obtained could 
never be fairly or equitably divided and apportioned 
among the burnt-out rebuilders. The only right and 
satisfactory way is that in the Portland precedent. 
Each man will then escape spoliation; thatis, doublo 
taxation to the extent that his remaining means and 
credit enables him to rebuild; and nota dollar will 
be taken from the Treasury to whichithasany moral 
or Christian right. g 
_ The city is richly entitled to the mode and meas- 
ure of relief which she asks at the hands of Con- 
gress. She has been a giant in supporting the Gov- 
ernment and the Republican party heretofore. She 
sent twenty-seven thousand Union soldiers to tho 
Army for three years; she has paid the Federal 
Government $70,000,000 of internal revenue since 
the rebellion broke out, and as much more external 
or tariff taxes. She has not in twenty years elected 
a Democrat to Congress. She has been foremost in 
all progressive works, and has largely contributed 
to the wealth, enterprise, and power of the United 
States. She is down now in the dust, smitten by 
misfortune, and is struggling with the courage of 
Hercules to rise from her ashes and ruins. Shall it 
be said that a Senator whom she has a right almost 
to call her own, and from whom she has hoped for 
good things and strong help, shall stab her in this 
day of her desolation, and help to impose crushing 
burdens on her scorched and bleeding shoulders? 
Chicago can remember as well as forget, resent as 
well as reward. A kindly action now will not be 
forgotten. “A friend in need is a friend indeed.’ 

Iwas appointed a delegate to visit Washington 
and expostulate and plead with Senators, but find it 
impossible to leave my post of duty here, and all L 
can do is to write you this appeal to reconsider your 
opposition to the Chicago relief bill and help to put 
it eg If so, you will never regretit. If you 
donot eat you will regret itall the rest of your life, 

ery tru. ours, 
LETNI” J. MEDILL, 

Hon. Tuomas W. FERRY. ‘ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not put my 
objections to this bill at all upon constitu- 
tional grounds, though the criticisms which 
have been made for supposed infractions of 
the Constitution appear to me just. I prefer 
to place my objections to it on grounds that 
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appeal solely to that sense. of justice which I 
hope may ever be relied upon to discount- 
enance any such measure of unequal and 
unjust legislation. 

Iwill repeat some remarkable passages of 


this letter from the Mayor of Chicago, which | 


: may be supposed to contain the most cogent 
reasons that exist why this bill should pass. 
These passages are so refreshing they will bear 
asecond reading. It asserts that— 

“The Government has already received its duties 
on all imported articles used in the first building of 
our city, &c. The fires in your State orin Michigan 
would not equal the loss of property suffered here on 
the space of a single square of ground; and their 
insurance. ‘pans out’ much better than ours; and 
their losses are transient and can soon be restored, 
especially in view of the liberal donations they have 
received, 

* We object to being compelled to pay a second 
tax to the Government and asecond bounty to the 
manufacturers in order to restore our destroyed 
property. 

“ Qur people regard itas very harsh and unfeeling 
for the Senators of Michigan to fight the rebate bill. 

“T notice that you advocate a direct appropria- 
tion out of the Treasury. Our people want nothing 
ofthe kind. 

“ The city is richly entitled to the mode and meas- 
ure of relief which she asks at the hands of Congress. 

he has been a giant in supporting the Government 
and the Republican party heretofore. She sent 
twenty-seven thousand five hundred Union soldiers 
to the Army for three years. She has paid the Fed- 
eral Government $70,000,000 ofinternal revenue since 
the rebellion broke out, and as much more external 
or tariff taxes. She has not in twenty years elected 
a Democrat to Congress. $ 

“Chicago can remember as well as forget, resent 
as well as reward.” 


I submit, without comment, the political 
considerations as well as the implied threat. 

From 1855 to 1866, inclusive, the “ reciprocity 
treaty’’ was in operation. It established free 
trade between the United States and the Brit- 
ish North American provinces in the following 
specified articles: 

“Grain, flour, and breadstuffs; animals ofall kinds; 
ashes; fresh, smoked, and salted meats; timber and 
lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, and sawed and 
manufactured ; cotton, wool, seeds and vegetables; 
undried fruits, dried fruits; fish of all kinds; pro- 
ducts of fish and all the creatures living in the 
water; poultry; eggs; hides, furs, skins, or tails, 
undressed ; stone or marblein its crudo or unwrought 
state; slate; butter, cheese, tallow ; ores of metalsof 
all kinds; coal; unmanfactured tobacco; pitch, tar, 
turpentine; firewood; plants, shrubs, trees; pelts; 
wool; fish-oil; rice and broom-corn; barks, gypsum, 
ground and unground; wrought or unwrought burr 
and grindstones; dye-stuffs; flax, hemp, and tow, 
unmanufactured; rags.” . 

It will be observed that manufacturers of 
lumber have not enjoyed the benefit of equal 
laws. From 1855 to 1861 every branch almost 
of industry had the benefit of a free market 
for exports, while lumber was largely and 
freely imported ; and from 1861 to 1867, lum- 
bermen suffered from the same competition, 
and yet were obliged to manufacture with all 
the additional expense of labor and supplies 
consequent upon the protection which the 
tariff policy then initiated gave to every other 
interest. Jt is only since the termination of 
that treaty that the lumber interest has been 
on_an equal footing with other industries. 

Unless the ‘first building” of that part of 
Chicago which was burned took place within 
the last five years—and this is not the case 
according to popular recollection, no “tariff 
tax” nor ‘‘bounty to manufacturers” was 
paid—that portion of Chicago, so far as lum- 
ber was concerned, had the advantage of per- 
fect free trade at the expense of lambermen. 
And now they may properly retort that Chi- 
cago has had their lumber without paying an 
honest price corresponding to the prices of 
other commodities; and it is now “ harsh and 
unfeeling” for Chicago to still farther impov- 
erish them, in this hour of their adversity, by 
asking that they should consent to be utterly 
ruined in order that the whole family of spec- 
ulators may fatten on the remnant of their 
slender means which has survived the fires. 
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SPEECH OF HON. D.W.VOORHEES, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1872. 


The House having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1823) making appropriations for the con- 
sular and diplomatic expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1873— 


Mr. VOORHEES said: 
Mr. Speaker: I desire to submit some 


remarks upon the subject of our relations with | 


the kingdom of Spain, and I have sought 
this opportunity to do so because they would 
be in order upon this bill. In the measure 
now pending we have made haste to pay our 
compliments to the foremost despotic Power 
onearth. In the face of grave and delicate 
complications we have been extraordinarily 
gracious to the empire of Russia. I pass 
by that matter; I raise no objection at this 
stage to the bill on this account: I think 


there is much of affectation in the eager friend- | 


ship displayed by the great American Repub- 
lic for the gigantic and despotic barbarian of 
northern Europe, whose instincts, traditions, 
and institutions are all against every aspiration 
of human liberty. Some things I might say 
under other circumstances on this point which 
at this time I waive. 

I stand here, however, to utter in this con- 
nection, as it seems to me most appropriate to 
do, a voice in behalf of a struggling, down- 
trodden, suffering, and oppressed people. If. 
this bill can receive the sanction of the House, 
conveying as it does the highest compliment 
this Government can pay to the strongest des- 
potism in the world, I deem it a very fitting 
and proper time for us to express our tradi- 
tional sympathy with those who are struggling 
and bleeding for liberty in other qnarters of 
the globe. Ishall withhold my assent to this 
bill. I shall do so because it contains an ap- 
propriation to sustain the consulship at Havana, 
in the island of Cuba. As long as that officer 
does not receive the respect of the Spanish 
authorities, and can not secure safety to Ameri- 
can citizens or American interests, just so long 
I will withhold my sanction from any appro- 
priation of money to continue diplomatic re- 
lation with the Government of Spain. 

The power of Spain is gradually vanishing 
from the American hemisphere, and her retire- 
ing footsteps are bathed in blood, as was her 
advancing march nearly four hundred years 
ago. On the 10th day of October, 1868, a 
revolution broke out in the island of Cuba, a 
country embracing nearly forty-three thousand 
square miles of territory, inhabited by more 
than one and a half million people. It was 
a revolt against the oppression and accumu- 
lated wrongs of centuries. It was a blow 
inspired by ages of misrule, cruelty, crime, 
and indifference to human rights. I speak 
to-day for practical purposes. A short time 
since I introduced resolutions into this body, 
and asked for action upon them, IfI had been 
able at that time to explain to the House the 
points I desired to establish, I believe this pop- 
ular and more generous branch of the Ameri- 
can Congress would have given the sanction 
which I asked. I believe whenever the ques- 
tion then presented is again raised this House 
will act favorably upon the principles I there- 
in set forth. 

The members of this House, however allied 
to parties, or shaken by the ephemeral ques- 
tions of the hour, are all, I fondly imagine, 
responsive to the cries and entreaties of a 
people fighting against desperate odds to break 
the chains of a bondage as old as the discovery 
of the New World, and as brutal as the dark- 


est days of Philip II. I appeal to the hearts 
and the judgments of men, and not to the 
interests or organizations of parties. The 
facts which are in my possession, and with 
which I have to deal, lift me up to that high 
level where I hear the voice of the oppressed 
Cuban saying in beseeching tones, ‘Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you,” 

Sir, if the people of Cuba are in arms 
against Spain the first question will be 
whether they have cause for their conduct. 
I am ready to answer this natural inquiry. 
I hold in my hand a statement of Manuel 
Becarra, the colonial minister of Spain. He 
will not be suspected of stating the case too 
strongly against the Government of which he 
is a high and important official. At Madrid, 
on the 10th of September, 1869, almost a year 
after the commencement of the Cuban revolu- 
tion, it was justified by this distinguished 
Spanish officer in the following official lan- 
guage: < 

“A deplorable and pertinacious tradition of des- 
potism, which, if it could ever be justified, is without 
a shadow or reason at the present time, intrusted 
the direction und management of our colonial estab- 
lishment to the agents of the metropolis, destroying, 


by their dominant and exclusive authority, the vital 
energies of the country, and the creative and pro- 


- ductive activity of free individuals.” 


He expresses it well: “a deplorable and per- 
tinacious tradition of despotism ” has followed 
the flag of Spain wherever it has cursed her 
colonial possessions. Liberty has withered at 
her approach, and humanity has shuddered at 
her horrible and sanguinary lust of power and 
of gold. To the student of history she appears 
in all her dealings with her colonies without 
conscience, pity, or remorse. 

Need I stop here to discuss this and cite 
illustrations? Need-I pause to recall the 
sickening and appalling career of Spain in 
North and South America, and inthe West 
Indies? The atrocities of the Spanish gold- 
seeker, the enslaver, the murderer, the rav- 
isher, and the pirate by land and sea of the 
sixteenth century, will never fade from the 
memories of men. They have committed the 
Spanish name to everlasting infamy in the 
western world. Cuba has been from the first 
a conspicuous victim of the rapacity and des- 
potism of Spain. She has been a Spanish 
colony from the discovery of Columbus, and 
that statement alone reveals her miserable 
fate. She has had no representation in the 
home government. She has no council of 
her own; no voice in her local affairs. She 
has been taxed as no other people have been 
in human history. She has been made a ser- 
vile dependency for the purpose of pouring 
treasure into the coffers of a distant Govern- 
ment. She has had aconsul general upon the 
island, with powers as lofty, as arbitrary, as 
difficult to appeal from as the edict of his 
royal master. The people of Cuba revolted 
against such a condition. Am I wrong in 
supposing that the great heart of the American 
people is in earnest sympathy with a people 
thus wronged striving to achieve their liber- 
ties? Am I wrong in supposing that the Rep- 
resentatives of a Republic here assembled 
cannot be indifferent to the fate of such a 
people in such a cause? : 

But it has emanated in various ways and 
from time to time from the Department of 
State that the struggle in Cuba was of small 
moment; that it did not rise to the dignity 
and proportions of a war. Upon this ques- 
tion I ask the candid attention of this body: 
I conceive there is no subject on which the 
public mind of this country is so little informed 
as on this. We are almost wholly ignorant 
of the magnitude of the struggle for liberty 
now taking place within sight. of the Ameri- 
can coast. ithin sixty miles of American 
soil there is a contest for freedom at this 
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hour that has had no parallel in the history 
of mankind for many centuries. Ispeak ad- 
visedly and from a full knowledge of the facts. 
I hold in my hand Spanish authorities to sus- 
tain me. On the 5th day of December, 1869, 
the president of the council made a statement 
to the Cortes of Spain in regard to the forces 
and material of war sent to Cuba since the 


commencement of the insurrection. He spoke 
as follows: 
“Last Saturday Señor Navarro y Rodrigo addressed 


certain inquiries to the minister of war which Teould 
not answer immediately. Isaid, however, that there 
had gone to Cuba some thirty thousand men, and to- 
day I willread astatement of the land and sea forces, 
and of the material which has gone to Cuba since the 
revolution, because this proves the vitality and en- 
ergy of the Government and of all Spain exercised 
jn the preservation of the island of Cuba. 

“The first forces which went there were 771 vol- 
unteers; then 5,400 men of the regular service; after- 
wards the series of battalions which were asked for 
by General Dulce, (may he rest in peace!) 1,000 went 
from Baza, 1,000 from Chiclana, 1,000 from San Quin- 
tin, and 1,000 from Simancas, who were so thoroughly 
equipped that they were ablo to take the field im- 
mediately on their arrival. Since that the successive 
departures have reached a total of 20,966 of the army 
of the peninsula; of marines, 2,600; of recruits, 1,371; 
and of volunteers, 9,563; which gives a total of 34,500 
men, according to the accompanying statement. I 
would call attention to the fact that this immense 
sum would represent a great effort for any nation 
whatever. . 

“The following is a statement of the forces em- 
barked for the island of Cuba since the beginning of 
November, 1868, when the intelligence of the insur- 
rection arrived : 

Enlisted volunteers of the conscription funds... 771 
Enlisted from the army....cssecsresserrereeerrccenee DALL 
Battalion of the chasseurs of Baza, preserving 

their peninsular organization..........s 1,000 
Battalion of the chasseurs of Chiclana... 
Battalion of San Quintin... 
Battalion of Simancas....vese 
Sixth battalion of marines. 
Volunteers from the army.... < 
Battalion chasseurs of Leon, wit 

OTEANIZALION ......0++ersree ` weer Ly 
Battalion chasseurs of Aragon, organized with 

regular tLOOPS....ssessceceserseersorerrensiesreseeeea see sneees 
Battalion chasseurs of Andalusia, organized 

with regular troops..............-. prnensacnanee geneea eases ,000 
Battalion chasseurs of Antequra, organized as 

they were in the Peninswla....cccrseseeserecernee Í 
From theregular army .sssecsecseseseressrsgeeeenes reres 
Battalion of Catalan volunteers, organized and 

equipped in Barcelona, and two companie 

of guides from Madrid... Rags bs 
From different arms of the army n 47 
Battalion chasseurs of Reas, organized with 
regular troops... O ANTEATER seezu 
From diferent arms of the army.. 
From the Basque provinces. 
Recruits.....cocereees t9 ay yegees naves 
First battalion of third regiment marines.. 
From the army... 
Pizzaro chasseurs. 
Hernan Cortes chasseurs.. 
From special arms of the service... 
Recruits .. eee geeeees 
Battalion of marines.. 
From the army...... . 
Battalion of marines.. 
First battalion volunteers of Madrid... 
Half second battalion volunteers of Madrid 
Battalion volunteers of Covadonga... 
Battalion volunteers of Cadiz... 
Battalion volunteers of Santander... 
Second battalion volunteers of Barcelona ...... 
Belonging to the second half of the secon 
battalion of volunteers of Madrid, of Cadiz, 
recruits, and Basque contingent. shi 
Third battalion volunteers of Barcelona... 


“There have gone also l4ships of war, among them 
two iron-clad frigates; a complete equipment for a 
regiment of mountain artillery, with 24 pieces, 24cais- 
sons for artillery of 8 centimeters bore; 20 Krupp 
steel guns of 8 centimeters bore; 4,000 projectiles for 
the same; 5,000 kilograms of powder; 7,400,000 car- 
tridges of 14: caliber, mode] of 1857 and 1859; 1,000,000 
metallic cartridges for needle-euns; 10,500,000 caps: 
35,000 kilograms of lead; 9,600 carbines, model of 
1857 ; 3,600 muskets, model of 1859 ; 8,000 Enfield rifles ; 
3,000 Berdan; 500 short carbines; 1,000 lances; 2,000 
sabers. 

“ This is an amount of material which seems im- 
possible to have gone from Spain. __ 

“There have been sent 12,530 different articles, 
composed of medicine-chesis, mattresses, &c. 

“Fifteen hundred seamen havo alsogone. Ihope 
ae Navarro will bo satisfied with my explana- 

ion.’ 


Sir, thig is an immense force to transport 
across the Atlantic ocean, and implies a fearful 
struggle, But, large agit is, our well-informed 


minister to Spain, writing from Madrid, Decem- 
ber 29, 1869, says: 

“There is no doubt that the estimate is much 
below the number of troops raised for service in 
Cuba since the insurrection.” _ 

Every effort has been made to conceal the 
real magnitude of the conflict, and yet it is 
officially confessed that an army and navy 
nearly forty thousand strong were launched 
from the shores of Spain against this American 
island during the first year that the banner of 
revolt waved over her. This does not include 
the regular troops already there, the volunteers 
that were raised, and the vessels of war in Cuban 
waters when the yoke of Spain was first resisted. 
The American minister, General Sickles, trans- 
mitted to his Government the following state- 
ment under date of December 29, 1869. Its 
correctness has never been called in question: 
Estimate of the Spanish forces composing the Army 

of Cuba, compiled from the statement published in 

La Iberia of December 26, 1869,and from semi-ofi- 

cial sources of information. . 

The strength of battalions, batteries, and squadrons 
conforms to the regulations of the Spanish service. 

Infantry. 
Eight regiments of infantry of the line, two bat- 

talions of 800 each... Pasay EAA 12,800 
Twenty-five battalions of light infantry, 1,000 
Two battalions of the guard, all veterans, 1,000 


CETS EE O EOT 2,000 
Two battalions of militia, (estimated). .. 1,600 
Eleven battalions of infantry, organized in 

Cuba, (estimated to be of the same strength 

as peninsular light infantry). ....... seen . 11,000 

POL cccenscassapsincsssasieriadee re darndciendh neoaeivinded, DAU 
Artillery. 


One regiment, two batialions of four batteries 
each—eight companies... DRE R 

One regiment of mountain ery, two 
battalions of four batteries each—eigh 


COMPANICS......e00+ se --- 1,000 


Field artillery being organized, force not stated. 


Cavalry. 

Twenty-five squadrons—fifty companies of 
one hundred and fifty each, (full strength in 
Spanish army,)..0-..-ccseccssessseccrscesevssecsseenseceaes 13000 

Engineers. ` 

Onc battalion—ten companies of one hundred 

ONG. HELY CAC ss. ccacoinnsenseninceneananvanraarys 
i p Marines. 
Four battalionS...sssessssreseessssesesvesessorevososeasaessrns 


secseaetee 1,0! 


4,000 

j F 67,400 
Besides these forces in the field, there are 
more than forty thousand volunteer troops 

AOINE Garrison ULY...ccorerseeeeeee Ree, . 40,000 


Grand total....cccccsessccssecrcsesersercaeseseesercesered 7,400 


Recapitulation. 
Infantry, fifty-six battalions............. 
Artillery, four battalions, sixty-four 
Cavalry, twenty-five squadrons... 
Engineers, one battalion... 
Marines, four battalions ees 
Volunteers doing] garrison duty. 


Total. scsacnvuk‘axsiveaeweiasss sedviesstvrstnventamstdeedssastveaOtgaue 


guns 


Who will say that an army of one hundred 
and seven thousand four hundred men operat- 
ing in an area not so large as the State of New 
York does not signify an actual war of vast 
proportions and of the most destructive char- 
acter? This fact defies and silences contro- 
versy on that point. 

It may be said, however, that this display of 
strength occurred in the first year of the revo- 
lution; thatthe Government of Spain accom- 
plished its purposes of subjugation, and that 
the dimensions of the war have dwindled away 
since then. I submit official documents to es- 
tablish the contrary. Seventeen months after 
the transmission of the estimate of forces which I 
have just given the American minister made the 
following communication to this Government: 

[No. 349.] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MADRID, May 30, 1871. 
Sır: In a recent conversation with a distinguished 
Spanish general, whose official employments afford 
him.ample means of accurate information, he told: 
methat more than forty million dollars had been 
expended for military purposes during the past year 


in Cuba. He did not state whether or not this large 
sum included any portion of the amount disbursed 
for the fleet of gun-boats maintained in those waters 
especially with reference to the insurrection. 
yinformantadded that the aggregate force under 
arms exceeded one hundred thousand men, more 
than half of whom were regular troops, and that the 
losses of the army of Cuba, from the various casu- 
alties of the service, exceeded eighteen thousand 
men. It was his impression that the insurgent force 
did not number more than six thousand of all arms, 

I hear from trustworthy sources, likely to be well 
informed, that the insurgents have lost no ground 
ofimportance; that their troops are better armed 
and better disciplined than heretofore; and that in 
several recent actions they havo gained considerable 
advantages over the Spanish troops, many of whom 
are represented as deserting to the insurgents. Re- 
ports of the most cruel severities against prisoners 
of war and against, non-combatants, perpetrated by 
both parties, continue to reach Madrid. 

The consul at Cadiz informs me that several detach- 
ments of troops, destined for service in Cuba, have 
embarked from that port within the past two months. 

Lam, &c., D. E. SICKLES. 


The ‘‘ distinguished Spanish general’? who 
gave this striking information was Serrano him- 
self. There is no higher authority in the king- 
dom of Spain. It is thus proven from his lips 
that less than nine months ago the Spanish 
forces in Cuba exceeded one hundred thousand 
men; that more than one half of them were 
regular troops ; that the war for the preceding 
year had cost more than forty million dollars, 
and that the loss of men in the service during . 
the same period had exceeded eighteen thou- 
sand. 1 pause to inquire whether this denotea 
actual war or not. ill the Department of 
State answer? These facts are all known to 
the authorities of this Government. Do they 
constitute a state of war in which two parties 
instead of only one must be recognized by the 
nations of the earth? That is the question 
which I press home, and to which I shall con- 
tinue to demand an answer. 

But the evidence on this point goes even 
further. Within the last five months, on the 
22d day of September, 1871, the old Spanish 
organ, the Diario de la Marina, at Havana, 
contained an appeal to the home Government 
for thirty thousand additional reénforcements 
with which to enter upon the autumn campaign, 
of which the following is a translation: 


“Asautumn approaches we find that the emigrants 
(Cubans) appear to be disposed to send all the aid 
they possibly can to the rebels; that they possess for 
the purpose five or six steamers of different nation- 
alities, to be used in bringing a few more drops of 
oil to keep the lamp of the rebellion from going out; 
that almost all the rebel bands have been reconcen- 
trated in the eastern department and at Las Tunas, 
undoubtedly disposed to improve every opportunity 
for doing evil. Í f , 

“The rebellion of Yara will soon celebrate its third 
anniversary, and its partisans will repeat in all lan~ 
guages, in America and in Europe, in the island of 
Cuba and in Spain, that it has entered into its fourth 
year of war, that the rebellion is invincible, and 
that, sooner or later, we shall have to give up the 
ground to them. ‘i 

“ We well know the latter will nottake place; but 
wewish at the same time that the armed struggle 
be not prolonged any further than the winter cam- 
paign. To accomplish this, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with untiring activity and with indomitable 
energy. It is necessary to perfectly guard our coasts 
and to cover with troops all the territory around the 
rebellion. In order to obtain the former.we need 
three or four more ships of the speed and conditions 
of the Churruca and the Tornado; to realize the 
second, we insist on asking the Government of his 
Majesty, which is as much interested as we are, that 
the peace of the country be reéstablished, that, over 
and above the ten thousand men now ready, to send 
ten thousand more, and ever twenty thofisand would 
be a hundred times better. rere : 

We are fully persuaded—and we say it with all 
frankness, because the truth eannot:in any manner 
prejudice a cause so noble and holy asthat which we 
defend—we are fully persuaded that the want of four 
or six thousand men disposable at the will of the 
captain general of the island has been the cause that 
the rebellion has not received on determined occa- 
sions a final blow, and our conscience demands. ofus 
to do all that is humanely possible that this may not 
recur. F T 
“ Obeying this call of conscience, considering our 
selves the interpreter of the general sentiments of 
all the. Spaniards of Cuba, we ask that the Govern- 
ment may send twenty thousand men at least, an 
if, to-maintain these men, extraordinary resources 
should be necessary, we will notlack the valor to de- 
mand, and evento exact, the means of those who are 
able to furnish them.” 
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I am informed that this call has been re- 
sponded to on the part of Spain with large 
reénforcements. With over one hundred thou- 
sand in May of last year, as I have shown, 
these new troops, in September or later, con- 
vey to all candid minds the idea of a terrible 
and prolonged contest. In addition, however, 
to all this, Spain has had for nearly two years 
past over fifty vessels of war, carrying over 
two hundred guns, beleaguering every inlet 
and approach to that beautiful but ill-fated 
island. Is the revolution atanend? I see 
in the telegrams of this morning that another 
iron-clad minister of destruction has been 
added to the Spanish fleet in that quarter. Sir, 
the island of Cuba is in a state of siege. A 
vast army is on her soil. She is environed 
with destruction. She is encompassed with 
death. Her citizens are given up to slaughter. 
Her fields are laid waste. Her cities are pil- 
laged aud torn by the license of a brutal mili- 
tary mob. Livery aspiration for liberty is 
treated as the basest crime and punished with 
sanguinary ferocity. How long must this be 
so? Cuba is an American island; she is sim- 
ply a detached portion of American soil. I 
speak not now, however, for annexation. No 
one on my own side of the House need be 
alarmed for fear of an increase to our negro 
population. I speak to-day for recognition, 
for Cuban independence, for Cuban liberty and 
free government. I stand within the plain 
principles of public law, and plead for their 
application and enforcement. 

It is claimed, however, by the enemies of 
Cuban independence that though the war has 
been prolonged, yet no great battles have been 
fought. Even if this were true it would prove 
nothing except the wisdom with which inferior 
forces are handled in the face of heavy odds. 
Great wars, great in their principles and in 
their results, have often taken place without 
being marked by great battles. There were 
long lapses during our own Revolution when 
Washington did not offer or accept battle. 
And even when he fought some of his most 
important actions they were mere skirmishes 
judged by the gigantic conflicts of modern days. 
Trenton was not a great battle viewed in this 
light. There were but few engaged, and only 
sixty-three Americans fell, yet it is a bright, 
immortal landmark of liberty upon the high- 
way of history. No doubt the ministers of 
George III often sneered at Washington be- 
cause he did not engage their forces whenever 
and wherever they wished a battle to take 
place. i 

- No doubt the enemies of Rome proclaimed 
her feebleness and speedy overthrow whenever 
Fabius resorted to his wise and patient art of 
warfare. But ifit is contended that the Cu- 
bans have no troops in the field because they 
have not sought to engage the full strength of 
the Spanish army, that proposition proves too 
much. Does it require a hundred thousand 
armed men, elaborate fortifications, vast trains 
of feld and siege artillery, and a fleet with two 
hundred and fifty guns to hold in quiet sub- 
jection an unarmed population of only one 
million and a half? If so, it discloses a mili- 
tary despotism so vast and so horrible thatthe 
united voice of civilized mankind should go 
up against it. It would show that the Govern- 
ment of Spain did not receive the voluntary 
submission of a single foot of Cubam soil; 
and indeed this is almost literally true now, 
Beyond the point of the bayonet Spanish au- 
thority does not extend. It appears to me 
from all the lights before me that the native- 
born, the creole population, intend to be free 
or be buried in a ruined and devastated country. 

Sir, if I have shown sufficiently the magni- 
tude of this war between Spain and the people 
of Cuba, let us next examine how it has in- 
volved the honor and safety of American inter- 
ests. Our intercourse with Cuba has neces- 


sarily been close and constant ; our trade has 
been great; our citizens in all the pursuits 
of life have frequented her at all times; she 
teems with the most bounteous gifts of nature; 
her productive capacities are almost bound- 
less ; she is a prolifie post of commerce, and 
American. vessels have naturally swarmed 
about her coasts. In connection with these 
well known circumstances I call the attention 
of the House and the country to the following 
atrocious proclamation of Domingo Dulce, 
then captain general of Cuba: 


{Translation—Official.] 
SUPERIOR POLITICAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PROVINCE OF CUBA. 


It being necessary for thə better seryice of the 
state, and with the frm determination that the in- 
surrection already held in check by theforce of arms 
in the interior shall receive no exterior aid that may 
contribute to its prolongation, and to the ruin of 
property, industry, and commerce, using the ex- 
traordinary and discretional power in me vested by 
the supreme government of the nation, I decree the 
following: N , 

Vessels which may be captured in Spanish waters 
or on the high seas near to the island having on 
board men, arms, and munitions, or effects that can 
in any manner contribute, promote, or foment the 
insurrection in this province, whatsoever their deri- 
vation and destination, after examination of their 
papers and register, shall be de facto considered as 
enemies of the integrity of our territory, and treated 
as pirates, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
navy. 

All persons captured in such vessels, without re- 
gard to their number, wili be immediately executed. 

DOMINGO DULCE, 

Havana, March 2A, 1869. 


Who could fail to foresee the results of such 
a decree as this? The vessels seized, and the 
effects with which they were laden, were to be 
passed upon and their character determined 
by Spanish officials. To them belonged the 
task of adjudging whether such vessels and 
their cargoes might ‘‘in any manner contrib- 
ute, promote, or foment the insurrection,”’ 
and of denouncing against their passengers 
and crews the instantaneous fate of pirates. 
It is claimed that this infamous decree has 
been modified, but I shall show that Ameri- 
can citizens were shot to death under. it with- 
out trial, and protesting their innocence and 
their nationality. But how has it affected 
American commerce and the honor of the 
American flag? I cannot recall the events 
of the last three years in the waters of the 
West Indies without feelings of shame and 
indignation. Seven American vessels have 
been boarded and seized by the powerful 
naval forces of Spain. Seven times the col- 
ors that we proudly imagine are known and 
honored in every clime and on every sea, have 
been hauled down under the menace of Span- 
ish guns. The Mary Powell, Lloyd Aspin- 
wall, the Champion, the Lizzie Major, the 
Fulton, the Florida, and the Hornet consti- 
tute a catalogue of degradation which can 
never be forgotten. May the spirits of Law- 
rence and Decatur at no distant day walk the 
deep, and wipe out in the blood of the Spaniard 
the disgrace which excites only a feeble protest 
now from the authorities of this Government. 

But by what pretext has this constant na- 
tional humiliation been inflicted on us? 
This brings me to the consideration of the 
treaty of 1795. By that instrument the United 
States has conceded to Spain, under certain 
circumstances, the right to search American 
vessels on the high seas. This right, however, 
is simply that of a belligerent under the law 
of nations, and in order that she may lawfully 
exercise it she must admit that sheis engaged 
in actual war. By the exercise of this right 
she does admit, beyond cavil or evasion, a state 
of war between her and her revolted subjects 
of Cuba. Spain is absolutely estopped on this 
question. This Government should compel 
her to admit that she seized the vessels I have 
named as a belligerent engaged in war with 
another Power, having also belligerent rights, 
or declare war against her inside of the next | 


sixty days. This is a logical conclusion from 
which there is no escape; nor has the Secre- 
tary of State been blind to it. He has repeat- 
edly called the attention of the authorities of 
Spain to it, but he has stopped there. He has 
seen the path of duty, but he has shrank from 
walking init. He has beheld the right and 
pursued the wrong. 

Sir, is Spain engaged in war? If she is not, 
we stand disgraced before the nations of the 
earth for her insults to our flag. If she is, and 
claims her rights under the treaty of 1795, let 
us say so,and then extend a proper recogni- 
tion to the other party to the conflict. Short 
of this is national dishonor, When we sub- 
mit under that treaty to the seizure and search 
of our vessels are we afraid to say that there 
is another party to the strife which makes our 
submission necessary and lawful? If Spain is 
a belligerent, and has belligerent rights, so has 
the republic of Cuba, however sore and hard- _ 
pressed may be her condition. Ifthereis one 
belligerent there are two, and it is more than 
the fullness of time for this Government to 
have the courage and the consistency to pro- 
claim that fact to the world. 

But how has this war still further affected 
American interests? The conduct of Spain 
toward American citizens whe have fallen into 
her power has been most inhuman and bar- 
barous. Let me revive some bitter but whole- 
some recollections. I speak with the official 
records in my hand. Charles Speakman was 
born in Aurora, Indiana, the town where my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Horman] resides. 
He was an humble man, but was entitled to 
the protection of his Government at every 
hazard, as much so as if he had borne her 
proudest titles. The proof shows that he 
shipped from New York as a sailor for the 
port of Falmouth, Jamaica, with not the re- 
motest intention of landing in Cuba. The 
vessel, however, was run ashore on that island, 
and he was left unarmed and alone. He sur- 
rendered himself to the first persons he met. 
There was no pretense that he was engaged in 
hostilities. He had harmed noone. Yet he 
was taken into custody at nightfall, and the 
next morning as the sun was rising he died, 
shot to death by Spanish musketry, crying out 
with his dying breath that he was an American 
citizen, innocent of any offense toward Spain, 
and in the peaceful pursuit of his own lawful 
affairs. His appeal died away inthe air; the 
soil drank up his blood. Then the two na- 
tions corresponded about it in the most deco- 
rous and voluminous manner, and more than 
a year afterward we were gravely informed 
by the Spanish minister that his Government 
had decided that Charles Speakman was law- 
fully executed on the morning of the 17th 
of June, 1869. I have carefully studied all 
the details of this case. It was a sickening 
and revolting murder. Even the Spanish Gov- 
ernor of Santiago de Cuba at the time did not 
pretend to justify it, but alleged that he could 
not prevent it on account of the ferocity of the 
mob. Albert Wyeth fell at the same time and 
in the same inhuman manner. He wasa young 
man from Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, but 
twenty years of age. Out of health he sailed as 
he supposed for Jamaica. His death without 
trial, and in the face of his protestations, fol- 
lowed immediately upon his unexpected land- 
ing on the coast of Cuba. But these young 
men are not alone in their miserable fates. 
I have here a list of eight American citizens 
who have been put to death by Spain in Cuba 
withouttrial, and while, as they protested, they 
were engaged in their lawful and peaceful 
pursuits. I find their names in the official 
correspondence between the Government that 
butchered them and their own Government, 
that stood. by consenting to their death. Is 
this a pleasant theme on which to dwell? Does 
it not bow every American. head with. shame, 
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and cause every American heart to throb with 
grief and rage? But it is not the dead alone 
who call for redress. Turn to pages 14 and 15 
of Executive Document No. 108, Forty-First 
Congress, second session, and you will find the 
names of thirty-nine persons, said to be Ameri- 
can citizens, who have been condemned bythe 
Spanish authorities in Cuba to imprisonment 
as long as hostilities continue in that island. 
Some of them are ladies with familiar Ameri- 
can names. They arc in prison now. At this 
moment they are watering the bread of their 
captivity with their bitter, unavailing tears. 
Their sentences declare that they are to remain 
prisoners during the war. Who will tell me 
the duration of their punishment? Let this 
appalling fact be engraven upon your memories. 
From the same document I quote another 
list of twenty persons claiming to be Ameri- 
can citizens whose property has been confis- 
cated or embargoed during the hostilities in 
Cuba. On page 19 of Executive Document, 
No. 7, Forty-First, Congress, second: session, 
will be found a decree of Domingo Dulce, 
issued April 1, 1869, forbidding contracts for 
the sale of property in Cuba from and after 
that date, whereby the trade and commerce 
of the United States has been seriously im- 
paired, and many of her citizens ruined in 
their fortunes. If there is any further mode 
not yet adopted by Spain for the expression 
of her contempt for this country, for her 
honor, her flag, her commerce, the lives and 
the liberty of her citizens, it lies beyond the 
range of my imagination. 

But in this connection another dreadful 
feature of this horrible war starts into view. 
What has been the conduct of Spain toward 
the people of Cuba, on whom she is making 
war because they love the examples of liberty 
by which they are surrounded? Now and then 
in the history of the human race the great 
heart:of the world has been shocked by the 
unlicensed barbarities of war. The atrocities 
of Spain call for universal emotion and pro- 
test andaction throughout the civilized nations 
oftheearth. Ihave here the names of eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight people who have 
been executed for political offenses since the 
beginning of the rebellion in Cuba. Not only 
their names but their places of residence, their 
occupations, and the dates of their deaths are 
all carefully. given and published to the world. 
In another list are contained the names, resi- 
dences, and occupations of twenty-six hun- 
dred and fifty more, who are known to have 
been seized by the authorities of Spain, and 
whose fateis unknown. No; itis not unknown. 
They have with but few exceptions been mas- 
sacred. They have gone to join the innumer- 
able armies of freedom’s martyrs in eternity. 
Here, then, is a dark and mournfal column 
of forty-four hundred and seventy-eight Cu- 
bans, exterminated for political offenses ; not 
slain upon the battle-field; not stricken with 
arms in their hands, but torn from their daily 
avocations and hurried to ruthless and igno- 
minious deaths. In addition to this frightful 
record one hundred and forty-five Cubans have 
been condemned to death who are out of the 
reach of their enemies, Seven hundred and 
seventy-seven men, women, and children have 
been transported as convicts to penal colonies 
on the coast of Africa and elsewhere. Their 
names, residences, and many of the details in 
each case are here before me. Some of them, 
people of culture and refinement, are to-day 
working in chain-gangs with the vilest crim- 
inals beneath the sun. Among them are plant- 
ers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clergy- 
men, and physicians, and the representatives 
of all the useful classes of human society. Can 
we know these facts and remain unmoved? 

Ifany one, however, doubts that such inhu- 
man deeds can receive the sanction of Spain, 
IT will call his attention to an official proclama- 


tion which truly and faithfully contains the 
spirit of this war. It is as follows, and bears 
its own date: 
Bayano, April 4, 1869. 

Inhabitants of the country! The reénforcements 
of troops that I have been waiting for have arrived; 
with them I shall give protection to the good and 
punish promptly those that still remain in rebellion 
against the Government of the metropolis. 

‘You know that [have pardoned those that have 
fought us with arms; that your wives, mothers, and 


gisters have found in me the unexpected protection 
that you have refused them. You know, also, that 
many of those I have pardoned have turned against 
us again. 

Before such ingratitude, such villainy, it is not 
possible for me to be the man that I have been: there 
is no longer a place for a falsified neutrality; he that 
is not for meis against me, and that my soldiers may 
know how to distinguish, you hear the order they 


carry: 

L Every man from the age of fifteen years upward 
found away, from his habitation, (finca,) and does 
not prove a justified motive therefor, will be shot. 

2. Every habitation unoccupied will be burned by 
the troops. 

3. Every habitation from which does not float a 
white flag, asa signal that its occupants desire peace, 
will be reduced to ashes. 

Women that are not living at their own homes, or 
at the houses of their relatives, will collect in the 
town of Jiguani, or Bayamo, where maintenance 
will be provided. Those who do not present them- 
selves will be conducted forcibly. 

The foregoing determinations will commence to 
take effect on the 14th of the present month. 

EL CONDE DE VALMASEDA, 


The man who conceived and wrote this brutal 
and felonious document is now the captain gen- 
eral of Cubawith unlimited power over the lives 
and liberties of her people. What may not 
be expected in the shape of barbarism from a 
man who required the boys of fifteen to “‘ prove 
a justified motive” for their absence from home, 
however brief the time or short the distance, 
or beshot? This proclamation stamps him as 
a cowardly and sanguinary monster. It con- 
clusively convicts him of a nature and disposi- 
tion equal to all the atrocities which have been 
alleged against him. But it may be said that 
it has been modified upon the urgent request 
of our Government. In words it may have 
been, but not in fact and in deed. From the 
day of its date to the present hour no prisoners 
of war have been taken. Spain evades the 
obligation to spare the lives of prisoners by 
taking none in battle. The helpless, the van- 
quished, and the wounded are slaughtered on 
the field. They die there and are reported as 
having fallen in combat. 

Yes, I call upon this House to bear witness 
that now for nearly three years a war has been 
waged almost within our sight and hearing, 
with over one hundred thousand men against 
a population of a million anda half of men, 
women, and children, in which during that 
period it is not pretended that prisoners have 
been taken and spared in battle. The accounts 
of the various and the revolting cruelties prac- 
ticed by the troops of Spain on their victims 
of every age and sex cannot be repeated here. 
They would paralyze the tongue that uttered 
them, and confound the audience that listened 
to their awful recital. When savage red men 
of the American wilderness burned their cap- 
tives at the stake they were merciful in com- 
parison to the soldiers of Spain on the plains 
of Cuba. 

In their generous love of liberty some young 
Americans have joined the Cuban army of 
independence. Can we censure them forthe act? 
Did we not welcome Lafayette and Steuben and 
De Kalb inthe darkest hours of our Revolution? 
Did we not hold that they would have been 
entitled to civilized treatment as prisoners of 
war if they had fallen into the hands of our 
enemy? Can you imagine them tortured. to 
death by British troops, under the orders of 
British officers, with every circumstance of 
indescribable and hellish horror? Yetsuch was 
precisely the fate of Majors C. B. Collins and 
G. H. Harrison, Captain R. B. Moody, and 
Lieutenant G. P. Strong, on the 17th day -of 
June, 1870, four gallant Americans fighting 


the cause of an oppressed people on a portion 
of American soil. Tied to trees, eyes. put out, 
ears cut off, mutilated out of all human-sem- 
blance, they perished miserably for a cause as 
holy as that which baptized Bunker Hill or 
Yorktown with immortal fame. Thousands 
have suffered kindred atrocities and similar 
fates. ‘Their names will some day be gathered 
together, if their bones cannot be, and em- 
balmed in the tender gratitude and mournfal 
affection of an independent and free people. 

Let one more illustration, however, proclaim 
the outlawry of Spain from the pale, and com- 
panionship of civilized and Christian nations. 
Who has forgotten the fate of the students at 
Havana in November last? It amazed the 
world like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 
I have all the facts officially stated. A Span- 
iard by the name of Castafion was killed in 
January, 1869, at Key West, by a Cuban, in 
retaliation for sufferings upon the island. His 
remains were taken to Havana and placed ‘‘in 
one of the niches of the city cemetery; it is 
closed by a glass plate; behind thisis the tab- 
let, upon which was hung at the time of the 
interment a wreath of immortelles.” I quote 
still further from the letter of our vice consul, 
Mr. Hall, dated November 28,1871. He says: 

“Post mortem examinations, whether for judicial 
or other purposes, are held in a building inside of 
the cemetery grounds. The medical students of the 
university are usually present at these examina- 
tions, and, as they occur very frequently, the stu- 
dents have free access to the place at all times. 

“Tt appears that on Thursday last, 28d instant, a 
number of medical students, from mischievous or 
other motives, broke the glass before the niche of 
Castafion, removed or destroyed the wreath, and 
replaced it with another of materials of. their own 
selection.” 

This was the offense with which some forty 
young medical students were charged. The 
chaplain who remonstrated with them upon 
the impropriety of their conduct testified before 
the court-martial that the whole affair was ‘a 
mere boyish freak meriting no exemplary pun- 
ishment.’? But it soon was ascertained that 
they were not even guilty of the trifling offense 
at first brought against them. On the 2d of 
December, 1871, Mr. Hall wrote again, and 
this time as follows: 

[No. 597.] 
Mr. Hall to Mr. Hunter. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE GENERAL, 
AVANA, December 2, 1871. 

Sır: With reference to the subject of my No. 506, 
of Bth instant, I have now to correct some state- 
ments made therein relative to the desecration of 
the grave of Castafion. These statements were tho 
common report of the place, and I had not then had 
time to ascertain all the facts. 

From reliable sources it now appears that. the 
desecration referred to consisted merely of a few 
scratches with a diamond upon the glass plate that 
closes the niche. The glass was not broken, nor has 
it been replaced by a new one; the wreath was not 
touched; the chaplain of the cemetery was not 
threatened, insulted, nor injured in any way by the 
young men. 

And this was all of their conduct. The 
glass case was not opened; the withered flow- 
ers were not removed; a few scratches with a 
diamond ring, and the majesty of Spain called 
for blood. At nightfall the arrests took place; - 
between midnight and day a court-martial was 
convened. and at five o’clock in the afternoon 
eight of these harmless boys, the youngest but 
fourteen years of age, like one of these little 
pages here, and the oldest not twenty, were 
drawn up ina row and received the bullets of 
Spain into their young and palpitating breasts. 
May God’s wrath light upon the nation which 
sanctions the cowardly and inhuman murder! 
It is without a parallel save only in Spain’s 
own infamous colonial ‘history in the western 
hemisphere for more than three hundred years. 
Thirty more of these boys were condemned to 
long terms. of servitude in the chain-gangs, 
where they are now. Is the nation that per- 
petrates these enormities entitled: to the fel- 
lowship of Christendom? ` ~ f 

But perhaps it may be contended that Spain 
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herself, shocked at these bloody excesses, has 
since then modified and humanized her war 
policy in Cuba. It is only necessary to cite 
the last proclamation of the captain general, 
Valmaseda, to show how unfounded is such a 
claim, if made. On the 27th day of December 
last he issued his orders to the effect that all 
persons who failed to present themselves within 
the Spanish lines by the 15th day of January, 
1872, should be treated as traitors, and the men, 
whether white or black,be put to death when 
captured; the white women banished from 
the island, and the black women returned to 
slavery. -But nineteen days of grace were 
given before this decree of extermination, 
exile, and bondage went into effect. Horrors 
accumulate on this subject until I am amazed 
at our silence and inaction. 

Sir, the time has come when further apathy 
on our part is a participation in the abomina- 
tions of Spain. I have shown that the Cubans 
are entitled to belligerent rights by the re- 
peated acts of Spain herself. But they are 
entitled to something far greater and more 
valuable. They have won their title to inde- 
pendence. By long suffering, by many woes, 
pains, and sacrifices, they have fairly won a 
charter of freedom for thémselves and their 
posterity. 

We are the strongest of all the American 
republics, and yet we are behind all the others 
in a friendly greeting to this brave and deserv- 
ing people. The noble South American re- 
public of Peru, herself once a plundered and 
downtrodden province of Spain, rose up in 
the true glory of a free nation, and at an early 
stage of the conflict recognized the independ- 
ence of the republic of Cuba. She knew 
the relentless monster with which Cuba was 
struggling, and she knew the mighty incen- 
tives which the Cubans had to be free. All 
honor to the courage and humanity of Peru! 
Chili, too, from the far-off southern extremity 
of the New World, sends a recognition of the 
belligerent rights of the Cuban republic. She 
has been followed by Bolivia, by the United 
States of Colombia, and even poor, disordered 
Mexico has done what this powerful Govern- 
ment has not yet dared todo. We alone have 
had no kind greeting or recognition for that 
unhappy people. We, the foremost, we, the 
strongest, we, the freest, with all our boasted 
power, witness the savage bloodhounds of war 
rending and mangling suffering humanity, and 
remain silent while all the other free Powers 
of this hemisphere have spoken. It is asad 
and a miserable spectacle. It is all the more 
so because of the action of Spain during the 
late great civil war in this country. Sumter 
was fired upon in April, 1861. Spain recog- 
nized the belligerent rights of the southern 
confederacy in June, The roar of hostile can- 
non bad barely reached the shores of Europe 
when Spain acted toward usas we have shrank 
from acting toward her for more than three 
years. How long will it be until such a for- 
eign policy will render us the scoff and deris- 
ion of all nations? 

Sir, not only, in my judgment, are the people 
of Cuba entitled to the recognition of their 
belligerency and their independence, but the 
horrible barbarities which are inflicted upon 
her call for the intervention of the Christian 
Powers of the world in the interests of a 
common humanity. The laws of nations do 
not permit Governments to commit wholesale 
crime. This principle was declared and acted 
on in the treaty of 1827, by which England, 
France, and Russia bound themselves to inter- 

- vene in the contest between the Ottoman em- 
pire and the insurgents Greeks. That treaty 
declared that the rules of civilized warfare 
must be observed, and the powerful parties to 
it proceeded to arm in order to enforce their 


declaration. Turkey heard and heeded their | 
voice, and stayed her bloody hand. Had I 


the power I would speak in the same tones 
to Spain. I would also be ready to follow 
the word with action. I would strengthen the 
Navy. Instead of censuring the head of that 
Department I would give him more force, and 
then call upon him to meet all the responsi- 
bilities of his place. 

Much more on this point I intended to say, 
but my time is spent, and I must embrace 
some other opportunity. Thanking the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Swann, ] and the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] I yield 
the floor. 


William and Mary College. 
SPEECH OF HON. J.B. HAWLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire upon this occasion 
to submit some remarks upon the bill now 
pending in the House making an appropriation 
of $65,000 to rebuild the buildings of William 
and Mary College, said to have been destroyed 
by our Army during the late war. I have been 
much surprised, sir, upon reading the report 
of the committee in this case, as also upon 
listening to the speeches of the members of 
the committee, to observe the grounds upon 
which this claim is made. The claim is not a 
new one. Thisis not the first time ithas been 
presented to a committee of this House. It 
is an old acquaintance in the committees. It 
has been repeatedly presented before the Com- 
mittee of Claims, and as often rejected by that 
committee, to which, it seems to me, such 
propositions should in all cases be referred. 
Finally, it has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. It strikes me, 
Mr. Speaker, it will require a good deal of 
education and more labor to get this bill 
through the House. 

It is not claimed by the report of the com- 
mittee, or by any gentleman who has addressed 
the House on the subject, thatthe College of 
William and Mary has any legal or just right of 
claim against the Government. It is expressly 
stated, both in the report and speeches made 
by the members of the committee, that no 
such claim is made, but it is claimed simply 
as an act of generosity. It seems to me it 
must occur to every member in the House that 
the old maxim, so often enunciated by writers 
of text-books in the law, may have its appro- 
priate application in this case, and ought here 
to be applied as much as in any other case, 
and that principle is this: that men and na- 
tions alike must be just before they are gen- 
erous. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has not come in this 
country when our resourcesare so great, when 
our Treasury is so full of money, that we can 
ignore the claims of justice on the part of 
those who have been appealing to the Govern- 
ment for the last few years, and take money 
out of the Treasury in aid of those who have 
no legal or just claim for an appropriation of 
the public money. 

I desire to have the Clerk read a paragraph 
from the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, as made to the House in con- 
nection with this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“The above report represents substantially the 
condition of the buildings, apparatus, library, furni- 
ture, and other property of the college up to the 
commencement of the war of the rebellion, when 
the surrounding country immediately became the 
seat of active hostilities. The peninsula formed by 
the James and York rivers was debatable ground, 
occupied alternately by the contending forces. 
Williamsburg—the site of William and Mary— is its 


strategic point, the key of the military position, snd 
terrific battles were fought for its possession. In 
September, 1862, Williamsburg was held bya detach- 
ment of the United States Army, buton the 9th of 
that month the place was attacked and occupied by 
a force of confederate cavalry, who held the city un- 
til cleven o’clock of that day. Upon the evacuation 
by the rebel cavalry and the return of our troops, a 
body of stragglers from the United States forces 
drunken, disorderly, and insubordinate, fired an 
destroyed the college building, with the library, ap- 
paratus, furniture, and other property therein, be- 
longing to the institution. Afterward, during the 
war, other houses and property of the college, and 
connected therewith, were destroyed by Union sol- 
iers. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask the Clerk to read 
the other paragraph which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“The College of William and Mary is one of the 
most venerable institutions of learning in the coun- 
try, Chartered by William and Mary of England 
in 1693, its story embraces all the vicissitudes, trials, 
and triumphs of our nation, from the earliest strug- 
gles of the feeble band of colonists of Virginia to tho 
hour of our present grandeur. If there be any edi- 
fices which do honor to human society, and which 
ought to be spared, for whatever cause a country be 
ravaged, the College of William and Mary, in Vir- 
ginia, comes within the classification, The memo- 
rialists do not make any legal claim. They make no 
demand as of right, or as an appeal to the justice of 
the United States in their behalf. They admit there 
can be no lawful claim, but they do appeal to the 
generosity of the Government under the modern 
usages of war, which, by the customs of all enlight- 
ened nations, have now acquired the force of law, 
exempting from the vicissitudes of warfare, and 
declaring ali works of art, repositories of science 
and learning, and public buildings devoted to civil 
purposes only, belonging to an enemy, sacred from 
spoliation and destruction.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, it must 
strike every one as very strange that this com- 
mittee, in making this report, and the gentle- 
men who have supported the report and ad- 
dressed the House on the subject, should all 
refer so touchingly to the past history of this 
college, and should have nothing to say of its 
history during the late war, and from its close 
up to the present time. In this report it is 
stated, as also in the arguments of gentlemen 
of the committee who have supported the bill, 
that this college is the oldest, or the oldest but 
one, in the United States; that in this college 
were educated many of the great men whom 
the nation has produced; that Washington 
was one of its patrons or trustees; that here 
Jefferson was educated; that here Marshall 
was educated, and here a distinguished Attor- 
ney General and other great men which Vir- 
ginia- has produced were educated; and it is 
said we ought, because the college is old, 
because it has sent out so many great men 
who have adorned the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of this Government, to 
restore the college and place it in the condi- 
tion in which it was before the commence- 
ment of the war. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to. me of 
the utmost importance that we should know 
what its character was during the war and 
what has been its character since; and it 
must be true that this branch of history is not 
so attractive to the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee or to the members of the House who 
have supported their report, else they would 
have given some attention to that subject. 
The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Braxton, ] 
who addressed the House a few minutes ago, 
had a great deal to say about the great men of 
Virginia. He spoke of her Presidents. He 
spoke of the fact that she had given us Chief 

ustice Marshall and other great statesmen 
and jurists of the nation; that she had also 
given us foreign ministers, all of whom had 
brought credit and renown .to the nation. 
Does the gentleman forget that the last Pres- 
ident Virginia gave us was Davis, the president 
of the rebei confederacy? Does he forget that 
the last foreign minister appointed from that 
State was Mason, appointed from the rebel 
congress and by the rebel president to repre- 
gent the confederacy at the Court of St. James? 

Sir, I am sure the people of this country 
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will not forget these facts of history. They 
are facts which cannot be wiped out by a report 
from a committee, nor can they be wiped out 
by speeches made on this floor. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Braxton] comes here 
this morning and attacks not only the Repub- 
lican party, but the nation, and the administra- 
tion of national affairs in all these past years. 
While this billis now pending to give, not that 
which they claim as an act of justice, but a 
gratuity from Congress, he says the men of 
Virginia have no tears to shed over the past. 
They are united now as they have been in the 
past. He flaunts the statement in the face of 
this House and the country that Virginia has 
nothing to forget, that all her past is a past of 
glory, of greatness, and renown, in his estima- 
tion, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me call your atten- 
tion to the report made in this case, and the 
arguments presented in support of the claim. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hoar,] a member of the committee that re- 
ported the bill, in addressing the House the 
other day said that this was not debatable 
ground ; that this was ground which was in 
possession of our forces; thatit was ground 
which we occupied ; that it was in our occu- 
pancy, and not in the occupancy of the rebel 
confederacy. Sir, I callthe attention of the 
House to the report made by the committee in 
this case, and a portion of which has just been 
read at the Clerk’sdesk. The report says: 

“The peninsula formed by the James and York 
rivers was debatable ground, occupied alternately by 
the contending forces. Williamsburg, the site of 
William and Mary, isits strategic point, the key of 
the military position, and terrific battles were fought 
for its possession.” 2 

Why is it that now, when the case is pre- 
sented upon this floor, and gentlemen address 
the House in support of it, they leave out of 
view the fact that, even at Williamsburg, the 
site of this college, terrific battles were fought 
by these contending forces for its occupancy 
and its possession? 

But, Mr. Speaker, I call especial attention 
to the language of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoar] in the speech which he 
made the other day in advocacy of this bill. 


The gentleman has coined a new word; at | 


least to me, Mr. Speaker, it is a new term, 
and I call the attention of the House to it. 
Tt ig a new term to be applied to warfare. He 
says, speaking of the position of the college, 
and giving reasons why Congress should make 
this appropriation:. 

“The second ground is that this was a building 
which we had taken possession of; it was on our ter- 
ritory; we were using it for our military purposes, 
and we had excluded its natural and legal guardians, 
and therefore we are bound to restore it to them in 
the same good order and condition in which we 
received it.” ay“ 

That is the word, Mr. Speaker. We had 
tt excluded” its natural occupants and guard- 
ians; and therefore we are bound to restore 
that college and put it in as good a condition 
as it was when we first came into possession 
of it. Excluded! Sir, we excluded these men 
from more places than that one college or that 
one town in the southern States. We excluded 
them from the mouth of the Ohio to the delta 
of the Mississippi; we excluded them from 
Vicksburg to the Atlantic; we excluded them 
from Washington to the Carolinas. Ay, in- 
deed, we excluded them. And yet, sir, the 
history of this case shows—and it has not been 
denied upon this floor—that these meu who 
occupied this college at the commencement 
of the war, the man who was its president, the 
other professors of the college, and the stu- 
dents of the college, enlisted under the banner 
of treason and rebellion, and that when our 
forces came there the first time they had to 
face them with arms in their hands. They 
made war upon the stars and stripes and the 
gallant men who bore them. For my part, 


Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to leave out 
this feature of the case—to my mind it is 
the leading feature—and I propose to show 
before I conclude my remarks that that same 
fell spirit which actuated these men then pos- 
sesses them now. 

I am not one of those who would do nothing 
to restore the South. I would bring it back 
not only to its former greatness, but to a great- 
ness far above what it has ever reached before. 
I will go as far as any man in legislating in the 
proper direction to accomplish that object. I 
desire that over the whole southern country 
schools may be established, that ignorance may 
be swept away, that intelligence, that virtue 
everywhere may flourish, and that the waste 
places of that country may be made to blossom 
as the rose, and that all the desolations of war, 
all the desolations that have followed in the 
fiery track of war throughout that whole coun- 
try, may speedily disappear. Ihaveno malice, 
I have no ill-will, no animosity toward the 
people of that section of the country. But I 
do not propose, while it is true that all over 
this country many loyal men and women, and 
children orphaned by the late war, are claim- 
ing at our hands justice from Congress, and 
while these petitions are unanswered, that we 
shall take from the Treasury of the United 
States $65,000 which is not claimed as an act 
of justice from us, and place it in the hands 
of men who have sought only the destruction 
of the Government. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Will my friend permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois if there is anything in 
the history of this institution which makes it 
more meritorious than any other similar insti- 
tution in any of the southern States whose 
property was destroyed during the war? 

r. HAWLEY. I am notaware that there 
is anything in the history of this college which 
should lead me or any just-minded man to 
select it from all others from all the devasta- 
tion and ruin which swept over the southern 
country. If there were, I might possibly be 
induced to support the bill. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the gentleman 
what other institution of this character was 
destroyed in the South? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. May I aniwer that ques- 


tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
to answer it. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. In Alabama our State 
institutions were destroyed by the soldiers in 
General Wilson’s raid. 

Mr. KING. I would like to know whether 
the gentleman refers to colleges, or to property 
generally. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will say further, in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Missouri, that just 
before I took the floor one of the members 
from the State of Mississippi called my atten- 
tion to the fact that in his State four colleges 
had been destroyed root and branch, ‘from 
turret to foundation-stone,’’ during the war, 
and if we are to pay for the damage done to 
this college, if we are to pay for its destruc- 
tion, we ought to pay for the four colleges 
destroyed in Mississippi, for the public edi- 
fices destroyed in the Carolinas, for the school- 
houses and all the public buildings throughout 
the South. Where is the man who will say 
we should pay for this college and not for the 
churches destroyed? Where is the man who 
would say that we should pay for a college like 
this and not for the common-school houses of 
that part of the country? 

Sir, I beg the members of this House to pause 
before they enter upon this business of paying 
for public buildings or any property which was 
damaged in the South. Many cases have been 
coming here since the war began. Parties 


have been applying to Congress for relief for 
injuries done in different portions of the South. 
Congress was so oppressed with claims from 
the southern States that the last Congress 
passed a law appointing a commission, whose 
duty it is to inquire into the claims of loyal 
citizens in that section of the country. But this 
commission has no power to take money out 
of the Treasury of the United States. It has 
power simply to ascertain the amounts which 
may be due to persons in the South who were 
loyal to this Government, and to report those 
amounts to Congress; and in every case there 
must be full and complete proof that each man 
who makes a claim against the Government 
of the United States was true and loyal to the 
flag during the war. 

Sir, that is the very point upon which it 
should hinge, and yet, if you come to speak 
of justice, we have long delayed that justice 
that was due to the loyalists of the South, those 
men who stood by the nation in the day of its 
peril and danger ; who defended the stars and 
stiipes at the risk of their lives; whose bleeding 
feet have marked with their blood the rocks 
upon the mountain sides of Tennessee and 

irginia during the war, as with eager haste 
they have fled for their lives before their ene- 
mies. Will you forget those men who have 
been deprived of all their earthly possessions by 
reason of their attachment and devotion to the 
Union? Will you pass by every one of them, 
as you have thus far done, and by an act of 
generosity simply take from the Treasury of 
the United States $65,000 for William and 
Mary college, when, in my judgment, it has no 
legal claim to it? Sir, once open the docr of 
the Treasury in this way, and you can never close 
ìt again. If you will open the door as a mat- 
ter of gratuity, as a matter of grace and charity, 
shall it stand closed to the loyal men of the 
South? We have to this day refused to open 
the Treasury to pay these men or any of them 
what they lost. f 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Hoar] says we ‘‘ excluded” the natural guard- 
ians of this college. Sir, we ‘excluded ” the 
men of Virginia and the men of all the South 
from the cities of Richmond and Petersburg. 
The city of Richmond was desolated by the 
fire of war, and blood flowed down her streets ; 
her buildings, public and private as well, were 
swallowed up in one common conflagration. 
Now, because our armies ‘excluded’? Lee 
and his armies from Richmond, because they 
dragged down from her turrets and towers the 
rebel flag and replaced it with the stars and 
stripes, shall Congress restore to Virginia 
what she has lost, because her natural guard- 
ians were ‘excluded ’’ from the city of Rich- 
mond? 

Sir, I must again express my astonishment 
that a bill of this character could ever find a 
standing place upon the floor of this House, at 
least so long as there are so many claimants, 
who are admitted by all to have just claims, 
who go unpaid and unsatisfied because we 
have not now the ability to pay. 

I desire to call attention to the three points 
of claim made in this case in their consecutive, 
order. I read now from the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Hoar] on 
this subject. He says: ed 

“ Now, the first ground is this: endowed institu- 
tions of learning, established by. funds given for 
public purposes, are excepted and secured from 
injury by the law of nations. Whenever any civil- 
ized nation has, either by the wantonness or by the 
necessary act of its own troops not in actual battle, 
violated the sanctity of tbis class of institutions, no 
legal claim arises, no claim under the law of nations 
arises: but always the most highly civilized nations 
have respected their moral obligations by repairing 


inj j enge” 
the injury where they could at their own expens i 
“Phe second ground is that this wag a building 
which we had taken possession of; it was on our, 
territory; we were using it for our military pur- 
poses, and we bad excluded its natural and jegal . 
guardians, and therefore we. are bound to restore it . 
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to them in the same good order and condition in 
which we received it. AR 
“And the third ground, and the strongest, is this: 
excepting the battle-fields consecrated by the blood 
of our patriots, this is one of the five or six most 
sacred spots in our domain. Itstands in that respect 
to be classed only with Mount Vernon or the tomb 
of Washington. If wantonly or carelessly the Amer- 
ican troops had injured Mount Vernon or the tomb 
of Washington, I do not believe this House would 
meet the request for its restoration by saying that 
~ thesame principle would compel us to repair every 
grave-yard or every private habitation injure 
throughout the entire South during the war. 
“Upon these threo grounds this appeal to the gen- 
erosity of the Government must rest. . 
“The case, as has been said, does not constitute a 


2 


legal claim upon the Government. 

Now, I have read in their order the three 
points of claim upon which this bill rests in 
the estimation of the gentlemen who have re- 
ported it from the Committee on Education 
and Labor. It isdistinctly stated in the third 
claim, which is the last, and believed by them 
to be the strongest, that the Government shall 
do this as a simple act of generosity, and not 
as an act of justice or of right. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Hoar,] in his speech upon this subject, 
was not disposed to go so far as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, | Mr. Srora,] also a mem- 
ber of the committee that reported this bill. 
In his speech he used the following language: 


“The gentleman from Massachusetts has been 
anxious to bring this college within loyal ground. 

t makes no difference to me whether it be estab- 
lished in this debate that this institution happened 
to be within ‘loyal’ territory or whether it was not, 
Ishall yet vote forthe bill.” * * * # 

“ Ifit was loyal, then I vote to compensate it for 
the property that was destroyed, and thus reward 
its loyalty; and if it was not loyal, I shall neverthe- 
less vote for it upon the principles stated in the 
report of President Hweil, that I may make it loyal 
if itis not now.” , 


Now I submit that that is most remarkable 
language to be used on the floor of this House. 
A gentleman occupying a place upon a com- 
mittee of this House, in advocating a bill 
reported from his-committee, states distinctly 
to us here that it makes no difference to him 
whether it be sustained upon loyal or disloyal 
grounds, because if this is not a loyal institu- 
tion he proposes to give it the sum of $65,000 
for the purpose of making it loyal. 

Sir, we have never purchased loyalty at such 
a price. The time has never yet come, and I 
trust in God it never will, when from the Treas- 
ury of the United States an appropriation of 
$65,000 must be made for the purpose of 
making a rebel institution in the southern 
States loyal to this Government. Sir, when 
the rebellion broke out and the men who occu- 
pied this college, from its president to its lowest 
freshman, entered the lists and went into the 
rebel confederacy, this Government did not 
follow the professors or the students of that 
college with proffers to come back into the 
Union upon the acceptance of money for that 
purpose. Sir, it is not true now that this 
nation proposes in the southern States or in 
any portion of this country to say to the col- 
leges of the country, ‘‘If you will be loyal to 
the institutions under which you live, if you 
will be loyal to your Government, if you will 
be true to your flag, you shall have appropri- 
ations from the Treasury of the United States.” 
I am astonished beyond measure that a gen- 


tleman coming from a northern State should | 


utter such sentiments here or anywhere else. 
Theyare calculated to shock the sense of every 
man who loves his country and believes that 
loyalty should ever, in the estimation of true 
men, receive a premium over disloyalty. 

But, sir, let me call attention for a moment 
to the parallel cases, as they are said to be, 
cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] in his speech delivered in the 
House a few days ago upon this subject. He 
refers to the case of Princeton college. He 
says that during the revolutionary war a can- 
non ball was by some accident or mischance 
driven through the-college of Princeton, and 
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that Washington from his own pocket reim- 
bursed that institution or restored the college 
to its former condition. Sir, is that a parallel 
case? Was not that institution within the 
loyal territory? Was it not within the portion 
of the United States most loyal and true to 
the nation, and were not all its professors and 
all its students true to the country? Why, sir, 
they were as true, and as much entitled to pro- 
tection from the Government and people in 
time of war as any portion of the country 
could claim to be in time of peace. 

Another case is referred to by the gentle- 
man as parallel. It is said that during the 
revolutionary war the French soldiers com- 
mitted some spoliation or wrong upon this Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and that the French 
Government, after the close of the war, paid 
asum of money sufficient to restore the col- 
lege to its former condition. Sir, is that a 
parallel case? Was not France our ally and 
our friend? Was she not so much devoted 
to our cause that she sent thousands of her 
soldiers across the seas to fight our battles 
against England ; and they were here for that 
purpose, Virginia and William and Mary Col- 
lege standing true and staunch by the cause in 
which Washington and his compatriots were 
engaged? Is that your parallelcase? Sir, the 
gentleman failed entirely to cite a case parallel 
to that before the House. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this claim falls to the 
ground. It has no support in law; it has no 
support in justice; it has no support whatever 
in precedent, because these cases which are 
cited as pretended precedents are not such, 
nor ought they to haveany authority or weight 
in the estimation of the [louse when we are 
called upon to vote on this bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is well known that in 
all the States of the South there are many 
loyal persons who have claims against the 
Government which have never been adjusted. 
Many such instances have been cited singly 
before the House at different times; and I 
wish to call attention to a case which came 
before the last Congress, and of which I was 
cognizant. This case will be remembered by 
many gentlemen of the House as that of a 
man living in Paducah at the commencement 
of the war, and who was a true, staunch, loyal 
man, not only when the war broke out, but 
throughout the whole period of its duration.. 
When our army was approaching the town of 
Paducah, which was thén occupied by the 
rebels, this man, for the purpose of aiding 
our troops in taking the town, had some pre- 
vious understanding with them in reference to 
the signals which he should give as to where 
they should fire. In pursuance of that under- 
standing which he had with our soldiers, he 
went upon the top of his own house, and from 
that point, in face of the enemy occupying the 
town—men whom he had known for years, 
and who were then attached to the rebel 
cause—in the face of the rebel army and of 
our own army he unfurled the stars and 
stripes, and signaled to our troops where to 
fire and where to march for the purpose of 
securing possession of thetown. Then, when 
the town was occupied by our troops, when it 
was in our entire possession, our army utterly 
destroyed this man’s house for military pur- 
poses because they desired to occupy the 
ground With some forts or military defenses. 
This man, who was true to the Government, 
who gave this assistance in a critical moment 
to our troops, thus showing in the midst of 
danger his fidelity of the flag of the nation, 
came to Congress and asked compensation for 
or the loss of his property, and Congress to 
this day has absolutely refuse to him anything 
in the way of reimbursement. Congress has 
never paid him, and, so far as I can judge, has 
not shown any disposition to pay him. 

Many cases as extreme and as meritorious 


as this have been stated on this floor. The 
mountains of Virginia may be filled with them, 
for there were found loyalists true to the 
Union. The mountains of Tennessee are filled 
with them. Way down in the Carolinas and 
in the swamps of Georgia are found men who 
have lost their all in defense of the Union. 
Yet, sir, it is proposed to take this one claim 
and say this money we will pay as a gratuity, 
as a gift, as a generous donation to this College 
of William and Mary, in Virginia, while all 
these loyal people, while all these widows and 
orphans, are to go unpaid for the losses they 
have sustained. And this is proposed while 
we have not yet adjusted the bounties due to 
our soldiers in the war. And why? Not 
because Congress has not been sufficiently 
patriotic, and not because it does not desire to 
do it, but because many members have thought 
the time has not yet come when the country 
could stand such a drain upon the Treasury. 
The bill for which I have voted to equalize 
bounties so that the men who fought for the 
country should have the bounty to which they 
are entitled could not pass through both 
Houses of Congress, because, as I have said, 
many thought the time had not yet come when 
it could be done. While these claims remain 
unadjusted they dome here now and ask the 
Government to be generous, and to disregard 
justice and right to these brave men who have 
served the country at a time when it needed 
support. 

r. Speaker, this college may have been 
very much belied; but, sir, if I am correctly 
informed, there is nothing about it which war- 
rants or entitles it from this nation to a gift or 
gratuity. I bave been informed, and it has 
come to me from a perfectly reliable source, 
that the young gentlemen who attend that col- 
lege have on more than one occasion, in the 
little town of Williamsburg, endeavored to put 
down free speech ; that on more than one occa- 
sion within the past two or three years, when 
public assemblages gathered there, perfectly 
peaceful in their character, these young men 
from this college came in and endeavored to 
break up the meeting. I have also been told 
by a gentleman whom I regard as a gentleman 
perfectly reliable, a gentleman living in Rich- 
mond, that the students attending this college, 
having formed a military company, which went 
to Richmond last fall, armedand equipped by 
the Government of the United States, or atits 
expense, while there, in the presence of a vast 
crowd in the city of Richmond, tore the ietters 
U.S. from their uniforms, or from their equip- 
ments. However that may be, I have positive 
testimony in regard to the disturbing of public 
meetings on more than one occasion in the 
town of Williamsburg. It is a fact too well 
known to be disputed here or elsewhere that 
the fell spirit which would crush out free 
speech in the days of rebellion, and when the 
slave power was dominant, still pervades that 
college, and these young men, who ought to be 
educated in that college in something else than 
in learning to overthrow our free institutions, 
find their pastime in that little town of Wil- 
liamsburg in preventing free speech at public 
meetings peacefully gathered and orderly con- 
ducted. 

I can find nothing in this, Mr. Speaker, from 
beginning to end, which calls for my support. 
My objection is not because it is in Virginia, 
or anywhere else inthe South. I would make 
the same objection to it if it were in any other 
section. We must conform to that rule which 
the House has again and again maintained, 
that we must not open the Treasury to pay t'ie 
claims in the South on the part of persons who 
have lost their property by the ravages of war, 
and especially must we not pay that class of 
eläinis presented here by. persons who are not 
oyal. ` 

And, sir, while the land is fall of claimants 
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whose just claims are unpaid, while the Gov- 
ernment justly owes millions of dollars to per- 
sons of that character, we can never—so Jong 
ag we remember our duty to our country, 30 
long as we remember our duty to the loyal men 
and women of the country—we can never give 
presents to persons representing a college or 
public institution or anything of that sort in 
the South on such a claim as this. 

Sir, this is but an entering wedge, a fore- 
runner of many similar cases which will fol- 
low. No man who does not close his eyes to 
the fact can be unconscious of it. If you pay 
this claim, will you. not have to pay for these 
four colleges in Mississippi which I have men- 
tioned? Willyou not have to pay for the col- 
leges in Alabama and the school-houses in 
Tennessee, and all over the South? Who is 
to limit the amount of expenditure under this 
head? Noman knows it. No man has pre- 
tended to give us the sum.: If you are to. pay 
this amount, shall we not pay the others? Isthis 
one to be paid and to have $65,000, because, 
peradventure, Washington and Jefferson and 
Marshall, and a distinguished attorney gen- 
eral, may once have walked through its halls 
or studied in its chambers? Surely, sir, that 
claim cannot be made at this time of day. It 
cannot be claimed that we are to pay to the 
State of Virginia, or to this college, $65,000 
because once it was honored by the presence 
of Washington, or because once it had his 
support. Sir, did not ail these men hail from 
Virginia? Was it notonce her pride, and was 
it not once the boast of Virginia, and did she 
not often boast on this floor that she had given 
to the nation these great men, and that she had 
given them not only to America but to the 
world? ` 

Sir, it was true, and yet Virginia forgot her 
allegiance. Her territory, or a large portion 
of it, is within the very shadow of this Capitol, 
and is a region of country which should have 
remained loyal and true to this nation. And 
yet Virginia herself forgot her duty, Among 
the first and the strongest of all, or certainly 
among the strongest to lead on the cohorts of 
treason, they carried the flag of treason even 
within sight of your Capitol.. They sought to 
tear down the stars and stripes even from the 
Dome of this proud edifice, and to trail them 
foreverin the dust. And are we to forget that? 
Are you to bury in oblivion the late history of 
this country? . Ít cannot be wiped out. Would 
to God it were not so! It has been written in 
letters of blood, and it will live in letters of 
living light, blazing not only through America, 
but the world, so long as there shall be a lover 
of liberty and free government who treads the 
broad earth. 

And yet, sir, while they bring this bill into 
the House, they speak of the greatness of their 
past and of Virginia’s. departed glory. Sir, 

would gladly see it return, but I would first 
have Virginia manifest some loyalty, some 
disposition to restore that which she has vol- 
untarily torn down. I would+see her mani- 
fest an attachment to that flag which she has 
insulted. I would see her manifest some sor- 
row for the blood she. has spilled and the 
orphans she has made, and the widows, toa, 
through this land of ours. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Brax- 
Tox] in his speech to-day says that Virginia 
has nothing to regret; that the faces of her 
sons are never tinged with shame; that they 


never blush for what they have done, nor shed- 


a tear of regret, Sir, they ought to be in 
tears, and béfore they will get auything from me 


or through my aid from the Treasury of the, 


United States they must confess that they 
have been in the wrong and not in the right. 
Do you propose, Mr. Speaker, does this Con- 
gress propose, to reward disloyalty? This 
committee propose to pay these men who now, 
in the face of the nation, almost flaunt the 
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rebel flag; men who came here, even within | 
these wails, and in their old style of argument, 
boasting their superiority and their greatness, 
claim from Congress that this thing shall be 
done. . 

Sir, I have been astonished at the support 
which this bill has received in its several 
stages. Ihave not only been astonished, but 
I have been alarmed, and it is only because I 
have been alarmed that I have sought the 
floor to-day to speak on this subject. If it were 
to end here, if this one appropriation were all 
that was to be made, I might possibly sit by in 
silence and allow it to pass, although it could 
never receive my vote; but if I did so, I 
should fail in my duty, but more should I fail 
in my duty, being profoundly conscious, as I 


am, of the outrage, wrong, and injustice that | 
1 


is contained in this proposition, if I did not, 


oppose it. My sense of justice and right, my 
conscience, will not allow me to be silent when 
I see a probability that has seemed to me to 
exist heretofore, that if this bill should be 
quietly run through the House it would be the 
forerunner of untold and inestimable evils 
which would follow it. 

I call attention once again before I close to 
the fact that this bill has been repeatedly re- 
jected by committees of this House; that it 
never could find a standing-place in the Com- 
mittee of Claims, where such claims ought 
properly to go; and after it had gone the 
round of the committees, and has been so 
often rejected, it comes now to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and through that 
committee it finds a standing-place upon this 
floor. Why should this case be made an ex- 
ception beyond others by the Committee on 
Education and Labor when no similar bill for 
loyal people or loyal communities can be 
passed through the Committee of Claims? 
That is the committee through which it should 
properly. come, and that is the only committee 
to which it could properly go. 

Now I havespoken, perhapstoo long already, 
and yet I feel the importance of this subject to 
be so great, 1 know that millions and millions 
of dollars are to turn upon the decision of this 
question; for, sir, if you may take from the 
Treasury of the United States this large sum 
of money and give it to an institution in the 
southern States which does not claim it as a 
matter of tight or justice, butexpressly ignores 
that, and says that it does not claim it as an 
act of justice, but simply as a bounty, where, 
I ask you, in the name of reason and right, are 
you to stop? You can find no resting place. 
You might as well say that you will pay for all | 
the losses suffered in the southern States from 
the time the war broke out; all damages at 
least ‘sustained in the southern States where 
the territory had once been occupied by our 
troops. 

Now, I want to call attention to another 
fact, which I overlooked in my opening re- 
e@narks, The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] says that this territory was occu- 
pied by our troops, that it was iu- our occu- 
pancy at the time this destruction occurred, 
Sir, what is the fact? I have shown from the 
report of the committee that it had been the 
scene of a fierce struggle, that mighty armies 
had contended for its possession, and it is 
shown by the speech made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and by the report of the 


committee, that on the very day when: this | 


destruction occurred the rebels had driven our 
troops out of the town of Williamsburg, and 
out of this very college, where this devastation 
occurred. 

Mr. 
the gentleman to the fact that it is stated | 
in the report that at the time this devasta- 
tion occurred the college was wholly unoccu- | 


uy 


pied. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Iam obliged for the cor- i 


H 


rection. - It is stated tbat atthis very time the 
college was wholly unoccupied, I state the 


fact correctly when I say that-on this very day 
the rebels had in force driven our troops out * 


of the town of Williamsburg and out of the 
college, and it was our troops, following on the 
heels of the retreating rebels as they drove 
them back through the town, who burned the 
college buildings. Now, if that was not an‘act 
of war, I wish to have any one tell me what it 
was. It was a part of the same fight on that 
same day; and yet they talk about our being in 
possession of thisground. While it was as they 
say within our occupancy, upon this very day, 


a battle was raging in that very town of Wil-. 


liamsburg, and this college was destroyed as a 
result of the contest there going on. Now, if 
this be peaceful occupancy of territory, if this 
was a part of the country that was within our 
lines and which was peaceful, I would like:to 
have the gentlemen who support this bill tell 
me where the war was raging. 

It did not look to us in Illinois like peace, 
when in 1862 these occurrences were taking 
place. I remember. very well that we were 
every day looking in the papers tosee if Wash- 
ington had fallen. While we were reading 
the daily report that ‘‘all was quiet on the 
Potomae,’’ or ‘‘ another great battle on the 
peninsula,” we were constantly laboring un- 
der the greatest fear that the vast rebel armies 
occupying Virginia at that time would invade 
even the capital itself. Talk about peaceful 
possession ! 
it was the theater of war, and great battles 
were fought on that ground; and that.was in 
the second year of the war. I do not know 
where the gentlemen of that committee would 
go to find war, or where it existed in greater 
power and force than along the Potomac and 
upon the peninsulain 1861 and 1862. 

Sir, the case against this bill is as strong a 
case as can be made. And yet the friends of 
the bill claim that it ought to pass because 
William and Mary college is a sacred spot; 
because Virginia and this college have given 
so many great men to the country; because it 
has done so much in that way, therefore, .as a 
gratuity, as a bounty, as a gift, this nation 
should hurry forward and give $65,000 in its 
generosity to this college to rebuild the portion 
that was destroyed under these circumstances. 
Sir, the case has not a single peg to hang upon ; 
it has nothing to rest upon that ought to sus- 
tain itin the estimation of enlightened men, 
It has nothing which can sustain it in the esti- 
mation of ‘the loyal people of this country. I 
do not believe the loyal people of this coun- 
try will sustain a Congress that will give 
$65,000, or any other sum, under such circum- 
stances as these. This case has no merit; it 
claims none, except that it was once a famous 
institution of learning, that once great men 
came forth from its halls. 

I will refrain from mentioning the men who 
have lately come forth from this institution. 
I will simply state that in the late war many 
of them were leaders in the rebel army. It is 
a fact well known to the country that many, 
of the leading men of the South were men who 
came from that college, men who were: there 


i indoctrinated with the doctrines of sécession 


and treason. Even when the war-broke- out, 
at that very time its president, its. professors, 
and its students went forth.to.fight: in the rebel 
army. 

T have taken this opportanity to address the 
House upon this subject because it was the 
only one offered me; I could have no other. 


ed ii would have been glad to address the House 
GOODRICH. I call the attention of |, 


at an earlier day. It has been my purpose 
from the beginning to oppose this bill, because 
I thought I saw in it the forerunner of aucend= 
less line of claims to be presented to Congress. 
1 hope the condemnation of this House will be 
placed upon it. 


Sir, the report itself admits tbat 
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HON. MILO GOODRICH, 

OF NEW YORK, 

In raz HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. GOODRICH said: . 

Mr. Speaker: In entering upon the discus- 
sion of the. bill which has been reported by the 
Committee on Edueation and Labor, propos- 
ing to pay $65,000 out of the national Treas- 
ury to William and Mary college to reimburse 
it for the destruction of its college buildings, 
with its library and chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, during the rebellion, I need 
not say I can be actuated by no possible feel 
ings of personal hostility prompting a with- 
holding of whatever it is just and necessary to 
grant in order to the prosperity of this ancient 
and renowned institution. I entertain, I trust, 
due respect for its services in the field of cul- 
ture in the past; and remembering the many 
of our distinguished dead to whom it gave in- 
struction, and that among their number are 
Washington, Jefferson, and others of renown— 
men who have shed undying luster on Amer- 
ican character and history—I am free to say 
that if any considerations foreign to the real 
merits of the measure could induce me to 
overlook what I deem in it not only unwar- 
rantable, but also most pernicious, and to 
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give to it my support, these recollections 
might well have that effect. 
ut, sir, my objections to this reimburse- 
ment are of such a nature as not to be in my 
judgment either overlooked or disregarded ; 
especially in consideration of the period when 
it is brought. forward, and of the evil effects 
which must result from its passage in supply- 
ing a bad precedent to guide future legislation 
on other claims of a similar character, which 
the recognition and payment of the present 
one will be sure to bring here for equal favor. 
On what ground, Mr. Speaker, does William 
and Mary college ask for this reimbursement? 
I have looked into the petition of the memo- 
rialists and the accompanying papers, and 
have attentively examined the report of the 
committee on whose recommendation the bill 
is before us, and I find the claim to rest in sub- 
stantially the following facts: that Williams- 
burg being held by a garrison of our forces, 
(the fifth Pennsylvania cavalry undér Colonel 
Campbeil,) was, early in the morning of the 9th 
of September, 1862, attacked by á detachment 
of rebel cavalry that succeeded in gaining and 
holding possession of the place until about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, when they 
left, and our forces immediately returned and 
again took possession; that, as the claim is, 
some straggling soldiers belonging to the gar- 
rison, returning in the afternoon of the same 
day, provoked at their temporary defeat, and 
drunken, disorderly, and insubordinate, fired 
and destroyed the college edifice, with the 
library, apparatus, &c.; and as Williamsburg 
was in our military occupation at the time, and 
as the Government kad, as it- is claimed, pre- 
viously occupied the property to some extent 
for its own convenience, it is asserted that 
the college shoald be reimbursed by the Uni- 


ted States for the loss, in consideration that | 


the property destroyed was educational prop- 
erty, which, by the rules of war, is exempt 
from permanent. capture or wanton destruc- 
tion by an invading army. 

No one will deny that the Government of 
the United States has ever been ready to rec- 
ognize. to the fullest extent its obligation to 
promote in others and adopt for itself whatever 
rules have in modern times received the ap- 
proval of civilized nations for the purpose of | 


— 


| 


! of President Lincoln, certain sections which 


mitigating the hardships and horrors, while 
essentially preserving the eflicacy of war, the 
stern, though sometimes necessary and indis- 
pensable arbiter in human affairs. By its 
general military order No. 100, adopted dur- 
ing the rebellion, on purpose that its benefits 
might be extended to the sections then at war 
with the Government, all the most humane 
modifications of the rules of war which have 
ever received sanction in any civilized nation 
are fuily recognized. It declares that our 
armies, holding military possession of hostile 
territory, shall respect as inviolate and exempt 
from permanent capture and wanton destruc- 
tion or wanton injury of any kind, not only 
educational- buildings and property, and all 
churches, hospitals, and charitable institutions, 
&c., but also the persons of private citizens, 
and even their property, subject to certain 
qualifications, which in nowise relate to injuries 
done by disorderly, unauthorized soldiers. 
Hence, one consequence to result from allow- 
ing the claim of William and Mary College as 
equitably due to it, because the property de- 
stroyed, though destroyed by such soldiers, 
was property which the Government was obli- 
gated by the rules of war and its own declared 
assent thereto, through the order mentioned, to 
respect must be to hold it accountable also for 
all other injuries done by its unauthorized sol- 
diers either to persons or property, which, if 
done by its Army, would be a violation of such 
rules. Íf liable for the destruction by such sol- 
diers of educational property, must it not be 
for that of church property, and also for that of 
hospitals? And as both the persons and prop- 
erty of private citizens are also within the 
protection of the same rules of war, must not 
the Government be further liable for wanton 
injurics by unauthorized soldiers done to such 
persons and their property? Indeed, sir, to 
what a shoreless ocean of liability would not 
the recognition of this claim for reimburse- 
ment commit the Government in respect to 
the war of the late rebellion? What nation 
has ever adopted any such rule, or could long 
survive if it should adopt it? 

Mr. Speaker, I deny altogether that there is 
any such rule of liability known to the code 
of war; but I insist, on the contrary, that the 
rule is that no nation is required by that code 
to hold itself bound to reimburse, and no nation 
ever does reimburse, injuries done to others by 
disorderiy, unauthorized soldiers belonging to 
its armies. 

But to bring the true question involved still 
more distinctly to view, and to show more fully 
my grounds of objection to making the reim- 
bursement claimed, I ask the attention of the 
House to the relation in which Williamsburg 
and the property in question at the time of its 
destruction stood to the Government of the 
United States. It was, as all know, as early 
as May, 1861, that Virginia seceded and joined 
with other disaffected States in making actual 
open war on the Government. Her entire 
population was to be presumed, perhaps, to go 
with her in the act, until, by the proclamation 


were ascertained to be loyal were there by 
excepted and declared to be not hostile. 
But James City county, of which Williams- 
burg is the county seat, was not of such ex- 
cepted territory ; nor should it have been, for 
in no part of the State was the doctrine of 
secession more generally or violently embraced, | 
and in no part were the instigators of the rebel- 
lion more fierce and determined, than in that 
county, including especially the city of Wil- 
liamsburg. Indeed, through its board of man- 
agers and its faculty, the college itself became 
at once a most willing coUperator, for no sooner 
was the act of secession declared to be ratified 
in the State, than, closing its doors against 
further instruction, it dismissed its students to 


fill up the ranks of war, and yielded its build- 


ings as barracks for companies and squadrons 
then rapidly forming in the interests of the 
grand conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
Government. Why, sir, some of its friends 
and managers entered very early into the ser- 
vice of the rebellion, and becdme prominent 
among its military officers. [ may mention 
General Wise for one, (who was one of its board 
of visitors, ) because his statement makes a part 
of the case on which the present bill has been 
reported. So was its president, Benjamin §. 
Ewell, another, who is its president still, and 
also the principal memorialist asking for this 
reimbursement. So that at the time of the 
destraction of its property this college was not 
only within hostile territory, but was itself 
hostile to the Government of the United States, 
it was property of au enemy, in an enemy’s 
territory, held by a garrison of our troops. 

The question of liability involved, therefore, 
bears no analogy whatever to that which is 
presented when property belonging toa friendly 
citizen in friendly territory is in the posses- 
sion of our Army tor army. use, and is destroyed 
while thus held. For there the liability de- 
pends on contract, rests in friendly comity be- 
tween the citizen and his Government, and the 
latter would pay whether the destruction was 
voluutary or not. Butin the present case there 
was no friendly comity, no contract between 
the Government and the college, relating to 
the property. 

Sir, in this connection I beg leave to call*at- 
tention to the statement in the report of the 
committee to the effect that subsequently to 
May, 1861, up to May, 1862, the college build- 
ings had been used first for barracks and after- 
ward for a hospital by our forces. This must 
be a mistake, for it will readily occur to every 
one that until the battle of Williamsburg, 
which was fought by our forces under General 
McClellan, on the 5th of May, 1862, the con- 
federates had held the place, and we had no 
soldiers there to need either barracks or hos- 
pital. 1t was not our troops but the confederates 
that had thus used the property up to the time 
of that battle when they were driven out. From 
that date down to.the time when the property 
was destroyed, (September 9, 1862,) our gar- 
rison occupied the town; but there is nothing 
in the committee’s report (striking out the 
error already mentioned) and nothing that I 
have been able to discover in any of the 
papers, to show that it had occupied any of 
the buildings of the college more than for 
holding in one of them a court-martial. It 
may have occupied them for other temporary 
purposes; but even if that were so, as there is 
no pretense that the buildings were ever taken 
possession of by our Army or the garrison for 
general army purposes with a view to render- 
Ing compensation therefor to the owners, it 
must be presumed that the use the garrison 
made of them, whatever it may have been, 
was only for its temporary convenience—a use 
such as the Rules of War tolerate in an in- 
vading army in‘the enemy’s country, and such 
as the Government of the United States, by the 
military order which I have already referred 
to, clearly intend insisting on for the con- 
venience of its Army quartered in an ene- 
my’s country. Isend to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask to have read the paragraphs marked to 
show the Government intended, in the pub- 
lication of that order, still to insist upon this 
right of temporary occupation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“34. As a general rule, the property belonging 
to churches, to hospitals, or other establishments 
of an exclusively charitable character, to estab- 
lishments of education, or foundations for the 
promotion of knowledge, whether publie schools, 
universities, academies of learning or observatories, 
museums of the fine arts, or of a scientific charac- 
ter—such property is not to be considered as publio 
property in the sense of paragraph thirty-one; but 


it may be taxed or used when the public service may 
require tt. 
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“35, Classical works of art, libraries, scientific col- 
lections, or precious instruments, such as astronom- 
ical telescopes, as well as hospitals. must be secured 
against all avoidable injury, even when they are 
contained in fortified places while -besieged or bom- 


arded. 

_ “36. If such works of art, libraries, collections, or 
instruments, belonging to a hostile nation or Gov- 
ernment, can be removed without injury, the ruler 
of the conquering State or nation may order them to 
be seized and removed for the benefit of the said 
nation. The ultimate ownership is to be settled by 
the ensuing treaty of peace. g 

“Tn no case shall they be sold or given away, if 

captured by the armies of the United States, nor 
shall they ever be privately appropriated, or wan- 
tonly destroyed or injured. 
_ “37, The United States acknowledge and protect, 
in hostile countries occupied by them, religion and 
morality; strictly private property; the persons of 
the inhabitants, especially those of women; andthe 
sacredness of domestic relations. Offenses to the 
contrary shall be rigorously punished. 

“This rule does not interferewrth the right of the viec- 
torious invader to tax the people or their property, to 
levy forced loans, to billet soldiers, or to appropridte 
property, especially houses, land, boats or ships, and 
churches, for temporary and military uses.” 

Mr. GOODRICH. And so, sir, notwith- 
standing the Government of the United States 
recognizes, under the Rules of War, educa- 
tional and church property, and the like, to 
be inviolate from permanent capture or wan- 
ton destruction, it still intended to retain, by 
the publication of the order read, what by 
those rules is given to all nations, the right 
of temporary occupation of all such property 
in an enemy’s country, including even churches, 
for the convenience of its invading army or 
garrison holding possession of such country. 
Hence, if our garrison holding occupation 
of Williamsburg had temporarily occupied 
the college ee destroyed, and even if 
that occupation had continued up to the time 
of their destruction, so long as destruction 
was in respect to the garrison wholly involun- 
tary, such occupancy cannot have the slightest 
effect to cast upon our Government any obli- 
gation to make reimbursement for the loss, 
either legally or equitably. Not legally, cer- 
tainly; for that would be holding a nation to 
pay damages in consequence of the exercise 
of a legal right; not equitably, since that 
would be predicating an adverse equity in 
one from the exercise of an absolute right 
by another; either of which would be absurd. 


Besides, from the very nature of the destruc- 
tion which is charged—that by disorderly, un- 
authorized soldiers—it cannot possibly have 
arisen in consequence of any occupation of 
the property by the garrison, whether slight 
or more considerable, or whether, with refer- 
ence to the time of the destruction, remote or 
more recent; while we have the fact distinctly 
stated in the report of the committee that the 
property was, at the time of its destruction, 
t wholly unoccupied” byany one. Andthere- 
fore the whole question presented simmers 
down to simply whether, for the destruction 
of property belonging to an enemy within 
hostile territory by disorderly, unauthorized 
soldiers connected with an invading garrison 
holding military occupancy of the place where 
the destruction occurs, the nation represented 
the by garrison is under any obligation to 
make reimbursement for the loss, either legally 
or equitably. 

And now a word or two further on the 
question as to whether the destruction was, 
according to the case presented by the memo- 
rialists and the report of the committee, 
wholly the act of disorderly, insnbordinate 
soldiers, as charged, and, so far as the garri- 
son and its officers were concerned, wholly 
unauthorized and involuntary. 

But before proceeding with what I desire to 
say further on this point, a single remark or 
two is due to letters that have been referred 
to—that of General Meade for one. ‘The pa- 
pers in the case show that early after the close 
of the war the friends of William and Mary 


College contemplated asking aid of the Legis; 
lature of Virginia, and afterward, and about 
1865, I think, purposed appealing for individual 
assistance throughout the country. Whether 
either application was ever made, and if either 
was, with what results, does not, so far as-[ 
know, appear. But what I wish to say is, 
that the letter of General Meade referred 
to was written in 1865 in aid of the appeal 
for individual assistance, and for no other 
purpose. 

Mr. McNEELY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to read an extract from one of those he 
has referred to? 

Mr. GOODRICH. By whom written? 

Mr. MeNEELY. General Meade. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. McNEELY. General Meade, in speak- 
ing of the burning of the College of Wiliam 
and Mary, says that ‘it was one of those 
deplorable acts’? —— 

Mr. GOODRICH. Will the gentleman give 
me the date of the letter? 

Mr. McNEELY. He says that ‘‘it was 
one of those deplorable acts of useless destruc- 
tion which occur in all wars.” 

Mr. GOODRICH. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman to read unless he gives me the 
date of the letter. : 

Mr. McNEELY. I do not have the date. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I understand that that 
appears in the abstract, and I understand how 
it has got into the abstract. Now, the letter 
of Geueral Meade bears date in 1865, I think, 
and relates entirely to the appeal for individual 
aid I have mentioned. Jt had no reference 
to this application to Congress for reimburse- 


ment. 

Mr. MeNEELY. That does not alter the 
fact in relation to the opinion expressed by 
General Meade. 

Mr. GOODRICH. And I undertake to say 
further that General Meade did not claim to 
have any personal knowledge in regard to the 
destruction of the college. The same is true 
of all of the generals who wrote letters in aid 
of the appeal. The only evidence on the point 
by persons professing to have personal knowl- 
edge is from two women residing in Williams- 
burg, to whose testimony on that point I shall 
have occasion to refer in another connection 
during my remarks, if time shall permit. 

Returning, then, to the question whether, 
according to the case presented by the memo- 
rialists and the report of the committee, the 
destruction of the college property was the 
act of any one but that of disorderly, unau- 
thorized soldiers, I say. Mr. Speaker, all the 
proofs, including the affidavits of the women 
referred to, concur that it was. 
claims it was commanded by any officer of she 
Army, or any officer of the garrison. It was 
solely the act, as the claim by the memorial- 
ists and the committeeis, distinctly and posi- 
tively, of unauthorized soldiers. So that, sir, 
we are brought back at last to the question 
whether a nation isto be held accountable for 
acts of its disorderly,.insubordinate soldiers, 
acting without the command of their officers? 
As I have already said, such a rule of liability 
would involve us as a nation in untold ex- 
penses arising out of the late rebellion. No 
nation has ever thought of adopting any such 
rule. The question has long ago been settled 
in our Government and by this very House, 
by the rejection of all such claims for injuries 
done to the property even of its citizens by dis- 
orderly soldiers acting without the command 
of officers. A claim of this character was 
brought before this House and was rejected 
as early as 1817, The report of the commit- 
tee by whom it was done, preserved in the 
records of the House, (American State Papers, 
530,) I send to the desk and ask that it be 
read, Be 


No one, 


| 


The Clerk read as follows: 


“ Mr. Williams, of North Carolina, from the Com- 
mit tee of Claims, to whom was referred the petition 
of William Clements, of the State of Tennessee, 
reported. The petitioner states that, in the winter 
of 1814 and 1815, his houses and lot in the town of" 
Palmyra, Montgomery county, Tennessee, were oc- 
cupied as barracks by troops of the United States, 
under the command of Ensign Somerville, of the 
thirty-ninth regiment, then on the recruiting ser- 
vice; that the troops, while there, did consider- 
able damage to his fences, stables, dwelling-house 
and other out-houses; the damage thus sustained 
amounts to sixty dollars, as appears from the valua- 
tion on oath of three individuals, whose credibility 
will not and need not be questioncd. The peti- 
tioner asks that amount of indemnification from 
Congress. i ; 

“ The committee are of opinion that the prayer of 
the- petitioner is unreasonable, The United States 
never have made good to individuals any damage 
wantonly done to their property by unauthorized 
acts of the soldiery. Had the petitioner exercised a 
common foresight and care over his own property, 
he would have made known his grievances to Ensign 
Somerville, whose duty and whose pleasure no doubt 
it would have been to deduct the amount of damage 
from the pay of the offending soldiers, and thus have 
afforded to the petitioner the redress he now asks 
from Congress., : 

“The committee, therefore, recommend: to the 
House the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioner ought 
not to be granted.” 


Mr. GOODRICH. Again, sir, and at even 
an earlier date, (1814,) a similar claim pre- 
sented here met with a similar rejection, and 
was dismissed under the general statement 
by the committee having it in charge that 
‘‘claims of this sort had often been brought 
before Congross and had as often been re- 
jected.’? (American State Papers, 610.) And 
so they have been. And if, Mr. Speaker, they 
are to be rejected when presented in behalf of 
citizens who were at the times when the injuries 
were received friendly to the Government, must 
they not be when presented in behalf of those 
who were not so, but were unfriendly, disloyal, 
and that, too, in time of war? Or, in respect 
to such claims are the disloyal to be treated 
better than the loyal? I trust not. 

Sir, to leave no question that the property 
of this college was destroyed without the au- 
thority of any officer of the Army or of the 
garrison, the honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting the bili under consideration, 
in the course of his remarks in its support, 
introduced a recently received telegram from 
Colonel Campbell, who, though taken prisoner 
by the attacking party, and taken off with them 
when they retired in the forenoon of the 9th 
of September, 1862, and therefore could have 
had no personal knowledge of the burning of 
property, (which occurred in the afternoon,) 
still is able to say and does say that it was done 
without any order from him. The chairman 
also read a letter of a recent date from Gen- 
eral Dix, then commandant of the department 
which embraced: Williamsburg, in which letter 
General Dix (though not in Williamsburg, but 
in Washington, I believe, at the time) says that 
the property was destroyed without any order 
of his. 

No statement has been obtained from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Smith, who succeeded to the 
command of the garrison on.the: capture of 
Colonel Campbell, and who remained and was 
in Williamsburg when the property was burned. 
There is, however, proof made through: the 
aftidavit of one of the women who have. been 


| mentioned, to the effect that Colonel Smith de- 


clared at the time that he had.given no orders 
for the property to be destroyed, and that it 
was done ‘ by drunken soldiers whom he could 
not control.” So-that, with all these proofs 
before us, it must be ‘clear that the college 
property was destroyed at least without any 
authority from any officer either of the garri- 
son or of the Army. 

Mr. STORM. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make a single suggestion? 

Mr: GOODRICH. Certainly. 
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Mr. STORM. The gentleman will find that 
neither in the report of the committee nor in 
the memorial, upon which it is founded, is 
this application put on the ground of any legal 


claim. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Itis upon this precise 
point to which my attention is now called that 
my strongest objections to the measure rests. 
Thereimbursement certainly cannot be claimed 
on any legal ground. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment for a remark in the nature 
of an inquiry? 

Mr. GOODRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CONGER. Iunderstand, Mr. Speaker, 
that on the day-in question the rebel cavalry 
drove out the Union troops from the occupa- 
tion of these college buildings and of the town 
of Williamsburg. I understand that the Union 
troops, beingreénforced, rallied, returned, and 
drove the rebels out of the town. While this 
conflict was in progress the rebel cavalry, 
then occupying those buildings as a fort, fired 
upon the returning Union soldiers from the 
windows and behind the corners of this build- 
ing, killing several of our troops. The build- 
ing served as an effective rampart for the rebel 
troops in their efforts to resist the Union sol- 
diers. 

Now, I understand, and my recollection is, 
that several Union soldiers were killed in the 
return charge on that town from this very 
building. If my memory serves me right, sir, 
T assisted in helping to carry to their last 
homes some of my own townsmen who re- 
ceived their death wounds from this rebel 
building, and assisted in burying them from 
the eyes of their fellow-men, My recollection 
of those days is not very distinct, but it is suf- 
ficiently clear to make me believe unless con- 
tradicted, that those occurrences connected 
with the recapture of this institution took 
place, that my townsmen and yours were mur- 
dered by remaining confederate soldiers in 
this building, and then, in the heat and the 
dust and the hurry of the moment, struggling 
and working to regain possession of the town, 
after suffering from the murderous shots of the 
enemy remaining in this building, that then 
our soldiers, not drunken, not disorderly, not 
infuriated, bat having no commander, or no 
leader, but each working for himself and for 
life and his country, in a spirit of patriotism, 
as sometimes brave soldiers will, rushed on 
without a leader, penetrated this building and 
drove out these men, and when they took it, 
uncertain of the result, they did set fire to the 
hay and other combustible materials which were 
stored there previously for our troops and de- 
stroyed these ramparts. If that be the truth 
in regard to thig matter, the report of this com- 
mittee is a scandal and a burning insult and 
shame to any committee of any Congress or 
to any people, in slandering the men who were 
fighting our battles as drunken and disorderly, 
when they were fighting for their lives and for 
your life and for mine. Iask the gentleman 
to tell me whether the statements I make are 
unauthorized or not? 

Mr. McNEELY. I will answer for the gen- 
tleman from New York; I say they are unau- 
thorized. 

Mr. CONGER. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MeNEELY. I wiil state to the gentle- 
man that his recollection is not in accordance 
with the facts. 

Mr. CONGER. Iask the gentleman who 
has the floor to satisfy the House on that point. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I will answer by sending 
to the Speaker’s desk to be read a statement 
in the National Intelligencer. 

Mr. MeNEELY. 1 askthe gentleman from 
New York to bear with me for a moment. 
While I was a.member of the Committee on 


Idid not ask the gentle- 


Education and Labor during the last Congress 
there were laid before us letters from General 
Meade, General Grant, General McClellan, and 
perhaps some others; and those letters make 
statements contrary to what the gentleman 
from Michigan has just stated. 

Mr. GOODRICH. On looking into the 
papers on file with the committee reporting 
this bill, I find evidences of the proposed 
application for aid to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and also of the contemplated appeal for 
individual assistance which I have spoken of. 
It was with reference to the latter, as I have 
before said, that the letter of General Meade 
referred to was written, as likewise were the 
letters of the other generals mentioned. 

Mr. MeNEELY. ‘hat is true; but their 
statement of the cause of the destruction and 
the circumstances under which the,College of 
William and Mary was destroyed are very 
different from those stated by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I must insist on pro- 
ceeding with what more I have to say wituout 
further interruption. 

Mr. STORM. Iam a member of the com- 
mittee, and what the gentlemai from Michi- 
gan has stated has not one seintilla of evi- 
dence in support of it. Itis entirely gratui- 
tous. There was nota particle of evidence 
before the committee supporting the declara- 
tion which he has made that this College of 
William and Mary was used by the rebels as a 
rampart. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I will show it was so. 
I now ask the Clerk to read what I proposed 
to have read a few moments ago, from a state- 
ment published in the National Intelligencer 
of this city, under date of September 18, 1862. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

“ FORTRESS MONROE, September 11. 

“A force of rebel cavalry, with three pieces of 
artillery, under Colonel Shingles, made an attack 

n Williamsburg on Tuesday morning about eight 
o’clock. Having captured our pickets, they marched 
into town, taking our troops by surprise. An en- 
gagement ensued, which lasted about thirty minutes, 
Our force consisted of the Pennsylvania fifth cav- 
alry, Colonel Campbell, who was taken prisoner, 
together with five captains, four lieutenants, and a 
few privates. The rebel commander, Colonel Shin- 
gles, with eight of his officers and men, was killed. 
Their loss was more severe than ours, and we re- 


mained in possession of the place. We took a num- 
ber of prisoners.”’ 


Mr. GOODRICH. And now, Mr. Speaker, 
I have a few words to say as to the equity of 
the reimbursement which this bill proposes. 
The friends of the measure tell us thatthough 
the Government may not be under any strictly 
legal obligation to make the reimbursement, 
yet they insist it is, from the circumstances 
under which the college property was de- 
stroyed, under an equitable obligation todo so. 
From all this I dissent; and briefly let me say 
that its palpable inequity is’ among the fore- 
most of my reasons for opposing this reim- 
bursement. For, assuming the property. to 
have been destroyed precisely as both the 
memorialists and the committee claim it was, 
what was it then but a destruction wholly invol- 
untary as to the garrison or the Government it 
represented, but happening solely through the 
insubordinate and unauthorized conduct of its 
soldiers—one of the common incidents of war? 

-And as to-the incidents of war, who should 
be responsible for them, the party who labors 
faithfully to avert it, or those whose folly and 
madness bringiton? I think the latter; and 
that being so, there can be little reason fer 
saying that the Government of the United 
States is under any equitable obligation to 
répair the loss which William and Mary col- 
lege sustained from a mere incident of the war 
which was brought on by the rebellion. Why, 
sir, how can it possibly be equitable to allow 
the authors of that war, after they have “ sown 
to the wind,’’ to shun the consequence of 


“ reaping the whirlwind,’’ by casting off the 
bitter harvest from themselves upon the Gov- 
ernment and people, who are in no manner 
responsible for- the calamity, and who are, 
moreover, already overwhelmed with its bur- 
dens? Equity, ay, equity! Sir, it seems to 
me that the friends of this measure have alto- 
gether mistaken their allies; or at least that 
equity will be found flying from their call 
and ranging herself rather with the opponents 
than with the friends of a measure that will, 
if adopted, compel the loyal people of this 
nation to pay tribute to the disloyal. 

And, sir, while this college has had through 
its board of managers and its faculty its full 
share of influence in bringing on the scourge 
from which it has suffered the loss of its prop- 
erty, there is in the same agencies less to 
apologize for the mistake than there might be 
could we think it was blindly committed through 
ignorance. Butthere can be no excuse of that 
kind made. Weare told and retold, also, of 
the share the college took in the education of 
Washington, Jefferson, and many others of 
renown ; but that only renders the mistake so 
much the more unnatural and inexcusable ; 
since the rebellion was not only a contemptuous 
disregard of all the instructions of these great 
names, but was an attempt to bring to the dust 
the flag they had honored, and, in breaking up 
the Union, to destroy the great work to which 
their lives had been devoted and on which 
their fame now rests. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the managers and faculty of this 
college can have as little right to appeal to 
the memories of Washington, and Jefferson 
as to equity in aid of their present application. 
They would have had a better right to make 
the appeal had they not all been, as they 
were, so long as there was any gleam of 
hope, active sympathizers and workers for the 
rebellion . 7 

Mr. STORM. Will the gentleman state 
where he finds the evidence in support of that 
statement? : 

Mr. GOODRICH. As to President Ewell’s 
connection with the rebellion, it'is matter of 
history that he was upon the staff of General 
Joseph E. Johnston. 

Mr. STORM. Where is the evidence in 
regard to the board of managers? 

Mr. GOODRICH. I will ask the gentle- 
man if he denies that they were all active 
sympathizers with the rebellion? 

Mr. STORM. Ido. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Upon what evidence 
does the gentleman base that denial? 

Mr. STORM. The one who makes an alle- 
gation is bound to furnish the proof, not the 
one who denies it, 

Mr. GOODRICH., There will be, I believe, 
no dissent from the statement that the general 
sentiment of Virginia in respect to the rebel- 
lion prevailed in full force in the city of Wil- 
liamsburg; that in no part of the State more 
than in the peninsula region was there more 
devotion to its cause. This will, I believe, 
not be disputed by any. 

Mr. Speaker, pursuing still further the test 
of the equity or inequity of the bill under con- 
sideration, let me remind the House that there 
was during the rebellion another army besides 
that for the defense of the Union that was 
abroad committing its ravages on property in 
all quarters. Do we not remember what havoc 
it made in many of the districts and neighbor- 
hoods of the West? In the East is Hampton or 
Chambersburg forgotten? In the latter place 
there was educational and church property de- 
stroyed, with the two hundred and fifty houses 
that were burned to the ground. Suppose 
the inhabitants of Chambersburg should make 
application to Congress for reimbursement to 
replace their churches and educational prop- 
erty, what would beour reply? Would we not 
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have to say, ‘‘ We know you have been greatly 
and wantonly injured; we regret and deplore 
it, but it has been from the casualities of war, 
aud we can afford you no redress.’? Could we 
make any other answer? 

No, sir, I think we could not. Well, then, 
shall the inhabitants of Chambersburg and 
those of many other loyal districts go wholly 
without reimbursement for school and church 
property destroyed by the rebel army, to say 
nothing of a vast amount of other property 
that was swept away by the same ‘power, and 
we yet grant this reimbursement to William 
and Mary College? Again, I ask, are the dis- 
loyal to be preferred to the loyal? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another point 
worthy of some attention, and it is the one in 
reference to which more particularly I asked 
to have read the notice from the National 
Intelligencer. That statement speaks for itself, 
and shows that a sharp skirmish ensued upon 
the attack made upon Williamsburg on the 
day mentioned ; that the rebel detachment was 
supported by artillery; that while no mention 
is made of the burning of the college prop- 
erty, and none of the fact that our forces were 
driven out of the city, the statement is that 
the rebels were repulsed, though prisoners 
were taken and held on both sides. Now, sir, 
I am not doubling that the college property 
was burned ou that day; but I wish to ask 
whether possibly it may not, after all, have 
been fired and destroyed through the casual- 
ties of the skirmish, and by some other cause, 
either during or after the skirmish, than from 
the drunkenness and the disorderly and in- 
subordinate conduct of any portion of our 
soldiers? 

Sir, I am far from questioning in the slight- 
est the fidelity of the committee. But the 
proof from any party professing to have per- 
sonal knowledge of the affair is principally, 
if not entirely, by the statement through the 
affidavits of the two women referred to. They 
were residénts in Williamsburg, and identified, 
T assume, with the sentiments and interest 
then at warwith the garrison and the Govern- 
ment it represented. If there is any other 
evidence besides theirs, I have not been able 
to discover it. If any other or further evidence 
exists I call for it, that we may know upon 
what ground we are proceeding. Colonel 
Campbell’s telegram, for the reason already 
adverted to, furnishes no proof on the point. 
No evidence from Colonel Smith’s state- 
ment has been obtained; nor, so far as I 
have been able to discover, from any of the 
members of the cavalry company remaining 
to maintain the garrison after the capture 
of Colonel Campbell. Now, the bill under 
consideration calls upon us to make the 
reimbursement on the ground that the prop- 
erty of the college was destroyed through the 
disorderly and disgraceful conduct of soldiers 
belonging to that company; and upon ex parte 
affidavits, withont giving the soldiers living or 
dead who are to be implicated any opportunity 
whatever of being heard in their detense. 

Mr. MeNEELY. Upon that point will 
the gentleman allow me to read from General 
Meade’s letter? 

Mr. GOODRICH. I understand all about 
General Meade’s letter. If the gentleman 
will give me the date he may read as much as 
he pleases. 

Mr. McNEELY. This is the letter which 
was filed with the committee. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Have. you the whole 
letter? . 

Mr. McNEELY. Ihave an extract from it. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Ishould prefer the gen- 
tleman should present the whole letter. In 
that letter (I will notconceal the fact) General 
Meade states that according to the information 


he had received the burning was unauthorized 
and a wanton act. 

Mr. McNEELY. He says he has examined 
the facts. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Up to the time of the 
fire General Meade had not been to Wiliams- 
burg; he bases his opinion upon the state- 
ments furnished him. And General Meade, 
to his credit be it said, did not express that 
opinion for the purpose of giving sanction to 
this application to Congress for an appropri- 
ation of $65,000 out of the Treasury of the 
country. His letter was written for an entirely 
different purpose, and I say it is an abuse of 
it to use it as an approval of the reimburse- 
ment now sought. 

Mr. STORM. Does the gentleman mean 
to assert that General Meade would state one 
set of facts for one purpose, and another set 
for another purpose ? 

Mr. GOODRICH. I do not. 

Mr. STORM. I ask the gentleman what he 
does mean? He has said it was an abuse of 
General Meade’s letter to use it for the purpose 
of this application. Does he mean that when 
General Meade undertakes to state the facts of 
an occurrence during the war he would state 
the facts in one way for one purpose, and in 
auother for another purpose? 

Mr. GOODRICH. What I undertake to say 
is that General Meade bad no personal knowl- 
edge of these facts, and does not claim to have 
had. Iwill take the opinion of General Meade 
upon the propriety of making this reimburse- 
ment quite as readily as I will my own vote, 
and neither the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
nor any other gentleman can bring me into 
collision on this matter with General Meade, 
whose high character for truth and justice I 
greatly respect. 

Mr. STORM. I understand the gentleman 
from New York to say that General Meade’s 
statement of facts was made for another pur- 
pose, and that this is an abuse of his letter to 
use it for this purpose. Are we to infer that, 
in the gentleman’s opinion General Meade 
would state facts in one way for one purpose, 
and in another for another purpose? 

Mr. GOODRICH. Ido not. 

Mr. STORM. Has not the gentleman said 
that General Meade’s letter was written for an 
entirely different purpose? 

Mr. GOODRICH. Yes, I did say so. 

Mr. STORM. Iask the gentleman does he 
believe General Meade would have given us 
another set of facts if he believed these peti- 
tioners were coming to Congress to ask this 
reimbursement ? 

Mr. GOODRICH. Ido not believe Gen- 
‘eral Meade would prevaricate or fail to tell 
the truth according to his convictions; but 
nevertheless what Í do say is, and it is only 
what I have already stated, that his letter was 
written on information that had been furnished 
him by persons who professed to know, and who 
had obtained bis confidence without his know- 
ing anything about the facts personally. 

Here the hammer fell.]} 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I move that the time of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. GooD- 
RICH] be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much 
time does the gentleman desire to conclude his 
remarks? 

Mr. GOODRICH. Ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Isthere any 
objection to the time of the gentleman from 
New York being extended ten minutes? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I thank the House for 
the courtesy it extends to me, and I wiil avail 
myself of it only to add that as I have already 
called attention to the insufficiency, in my 
opinion, of the affidavits of the two women 
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referred to, tosustain the charge that the prop- 
erty of the college was destroyed by any of 
the soldiers of the garrison, and through their 
disorderly, unsoldier-like conduct, as claimed ; 
and as I have called attention also to the 
want of other proof, so far as I have been able 
to discover, to substantiate the charge; and 
as from the character of the skirmish follow- 
ing the attack upon Williamsburg, as shown 
by the extract read from the National Inteli- 
gencer, it is at least possible that the property 
may have been destroyed by some cause con- 
nected with that, other than the one to which it 
isattributed by the memorialists, Í will only add 
that I am myself wholly unwilling to give my 
vote in a manner that will adopt the truth of 
the charge made against these soldiers without 
affording them any opportunity for defense. 
Sir, the Government of the United States ~ 
owes something to the devoted soldiery that 
so bravely and successfully defended it in the 
late straggle, and the history it makes. up 
against any of the number. should be just. 
From ali the proofs I have yet. seen I cannot 
think that the imputation will be just which 
the passage of this bill, if passed, must write 
against these soldiers of the fifth Pennsylvania 
cavalry, and I deem it my duty to say so. 

But, sir, possible injustice to them is far from 
beiug my only objection to this bill, Iam 
opposed to it because, as. I have now endeav- 
ored hastily to show, it will, if passed, adopt 
a rule of national obligation based on dis- 
orderly and unathorized conduct of soldiers, 
which is new, and is contrary to the practice 
not only of this Government, but of all others ; 
a rule of ijiability, call it legal or equitable, 
which will be exceedingly pernicious as a 
precedent, and which, I undertake to say, no 
nation can afford to adopt. As I have also 
endeavored to show, the measure is also wrong 
in allowing those who brought on the late ter- 
rible calamity of war to escape from the con- 
sequences which should fall nowhere but upon 
themselves, and particularly against citizens 
loyal to the Government—in favor of those who 
were disloyal to it during that war, extending . 
to the latter a reimbursement which the Gov- 
ernment cannot, and nobody expects it will, 
give to the former. For all these reasons, sir, 
fam opposed to the passage of this bill, and 
trust it is not to receive the sanction of this 
House. 


Sales of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. JAMES W. NYE, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
February 26, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the reso- 


lution in relation to the sales of arms to French 
agents— 


Mr. NYE said: . 

Mr. Presipent: I believe that the ostensi- 
ble question which has been under discussion 
so long is disposed of. The preamble and 
the resolution upon which we started gave 
very slight indication of where this debate 
would terminate. I judge that thatis disposed 
of, from the fact that the honorable Senator 
who introduced the preamble and resolution 
made a motion the other day himself to with- 
draw the preamble. That is giving, I believe, 
what lawyers call a cognovit. That preamble 
went on to state, in the language of a legal 
order, that it appeared that such and such 
things had been done in regard to the sale of 
arms to the French Government. I take it 
that the honorable Senator became convinced 
that that preamble was wrong’ and unjust; 
that it asserted that things appeared which do 
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not appear, or he would not have asked the Sen- 
ate to allow him to withdraw it. Therefore I 
shall have nothing to say upon that question 
except incidentally, but shall devote the few 
minutes that I occupy to a question which I 
regard more important to this country than 
the sale of arms. 

During this discussion it has been painfully 
manifest that there is an effort,. heretofore 
covert, now open, to disintegrate and destroy 
the Republican party. Mutterings of this have 
been heard in the press, and in the street, and 
by the fireside ; but it has now assumed a most 
definite shape, with its purpose boldly avowed. 
I hope for the honor of the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, T hope for the honor of humanity, 
I hope for the heretofore high standing of both 
the Senators and’ the persons accused, that 
there is no spirit underlying this movement 
which does not emanate from a pure source 
and a patriotic motive; that the design is not 
to harm the Republican party, that has covered 
itself by its deeds with imperishable glory, but 
to uphold and vindicate the honor of the coun- 
try, and this alone. 

in the investigation of this question in the 
form which it has taken it will be necessary 
to speak with that plainness which the. magni- 
tude of the case requires. ‘But while I speak 
plainly I shall speak in kindness. 

MAXIM OF THE SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 

A few maxims that I have learned from the 
wisdom of others, some ancient and some 
more modern, some from the distinguished 
Senator on my left, [Mr. Sumyer,] I propose 
to start with in this discussion. ‘We all know 
how rich the Senator is in investigation, how 
thorongh in all things pertaining to science, 
literature, and philosophy. When he speaks 
and lays down a maxim as a rule of action, let 
everybody else be silent. Therefore I propose 
to adopt bis maxim, and then for a few minutes 
make a candid inquiry whether he has not 
unintentionally transgressed his own rule. 

A few years ago my friend was called on to 
aid in the performance of the solemn duty of 
pronouncing an obituary upon the late Mr. 
Justice Story, and he said: 

“J remember him in my childhood, but I first 
knew him after he came to Cambridge as professor, 
while I was yet an undergraduate, and now recall 
freshly as if the words were of yesterday the elo- 
quence and animation with which at that time he 
enforced upon a youthful circle the beautiful truth 
that ‘No man stands in the way of another.’” 

And that is a great truth, a maxim that 
ought to be engraven with a pencil of steel 
upon plates of brass; and yet how few of us 
are there who live up to that golden maxim! 
Sir, the examples are not recent, but have 
dotted all along the pathway of history from 
the time that Mordecai was seen sitting in the 
king’s gate till now, and I want to make a 
candid, serious inquiry of my distinguished 
friend if he adopts that maxim to-day that no 
man is in the way of another. If so, why this 
trouble; why this dissatisfaction? 
here at the helm of Government or in the 
king’s gate that you want to displace? Is my 
friend quite certain that he was not moved a 
little by the opposite of this maxim when he 
introduced this resolution, this preamble that 
has fallen of its own weight in the judgment 
of the honorable Senator himself, for he wishes 
to withdraw it? 

I hope not, sir; I hope for the honor of this 
Senate that no man ever thinks another in 
his wey so much as to make him do an in- 
justice to the lowest official or citizen of this 
Government. Sometimes a strong political 
bias or prejudice warps our judgmentin regard 
to men. When on my feet, unaccustomed to 
be there as I am, I sometimes say things that 
I wish I had not said, but they pass as the idle 
wind. [am not authority; I have never laid 


Who sits’ 


down that golden maxim which was laid down 
by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
that no man is in the way of another. 

The world is wide enough to gratify the am- 
bition of us all. My friend will be great in 
letters, great in statesmanship, great and fra- 
grant in the memory of a grateful people when 
I shall be forgotten. He has recorded these 
things to live, and has not recorded them un- 
worthily. Whoisin the way? I should judge 
from listening to this debate that somebody’s 
way was clogged, that somebody was in the 
way of the Toageable Senator who drafted 
this resolution. I simply judge from the 
appearance of it and from the manner of the 
discussion. 

ORIGIN OF THE ASSAULTS ON THE PRESIDENT. 

Another fact that I have found existing in 
my own composition is that if I suffer my mind 
to dwell for any considerable time upon a real 
or supposed injury, the object of my observ- 
ation becomes enlarged and expanded. It 
may be so with others, and in this honest in- 
quiry which I am making I shall submit these 
questions with the greatest candor and tender- 
ness of feeling toward my friend on my left, 
(Mr. Somver. ] 

Not far back in the pathway of time there 
was a removal of å person in a high position 
that was the peculiar friend of my friend on my 
left. I admire that zeal and ardor of friendship 
which my friend exhibits; it is the evidence 
of a warm heart; but he, like lesser men, must 
learn that they must see to it that prejudices 
do not overturn their judgment, and in an 
effort to right what I presume he supposed to 
be a wrong to take that other maxim, as bril- 
liant as that which he laid down himself, to 
do no harm to right the wrong of a friend. I 
speak of what history records; I speak it be- 
cause I intend to-day to defend the Republican 
party against its assailants, whether foes with- 
out or alleged friends within. 

Mutterings were heard, murmurings were 
heard that there was something wrong at the 
Capitol. Inquiries were made by men who 
seek no other purpose than to do the duty that is 
obligatory on them, to sustain the Republican 
party. That muttering was not long heard 
before it was public property. It was known, 
as widely as the press can circulate it in this 
country, that there was a coldness, to say the 
least of it, between the executive officer of 
this nation and the distinguished Senator who 
has so long been a leader. I regretted that 
circumstance, and I yielded only. to my con- 
viction that he whose reputation was so much 
concerned would do any act from any other 
motive than that which is best to subserve the 
public good. 

. INVESTIGATION. 

Then commenced a series of investigations. 
I want to say here, by way of parenthesis, that 
I did not blame my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
TRUMBULL] much for getting so mad to-day 
that he used a word I never heard him use 
before. [Laughter.] Investigation! What 
mighty giant is this that has walked forth, this 
animal called ‘investigation?’ And an in- 
vestigation by what is called here now ‘‘the 
Liberal Republicans.” Ob, what a spirit of 
liberality is there in that! Sir, had I an 
angel’s tongue, and a pen as bitter as that 
which my friend from Illinois dips in the very 
gall of his anger, to write, I would not invest- 
igate unless I knew there was something 
wrong. Investigating upon suspicion is an 
unwise errand on which to send any one. 
What do you say to the assembled nations of 
the world? Now, our electric currents are 
found in every capital, and in quick response, 
when the keyis touched here, it vibrates upon 
the heart of the enlightened world. What do 
you say? “J have grave reason to suspect, 


and I do suspect, there was something wrong 
in the sale of arms by our Government,’’ 
Open wide the ears of reigning monarchs; 
stand still, ye governors of lesser climes; here 
is grave suspicion that the Chief Executive of 
this Republic has violated the law of nations! 
Sir, that would not be my course. If I sus- 
pected any such thing I would investigate it 
in person and most thoroughly; I would not 
do it upon testimony from which I would run 
when it was exposed; but I would go to him 
and I would inquire of him what there was in 
this rumor.. But no, standing at this awful 


-distance which my friend does from the Exec- 


utive, he fires a shot at random; his aim isa 
President; the result of his investigation is a 
national insult! 

AN INDICTMENT WITHOUT PROOF. 

Sir, I have had some little experience in 
court, both in prosecuting and defending 
criminals. I never allowed, if I could help 
it, an indictment to be found where I was not 
sure of a conviction. I think that a proper- 
toned and proper-tempered district attorney 
always acts in that way. I would not Jet a 
grand jury, if I could prevent it, indict a man 
whose offense was not to be proven. No, sir, 
men have no bitsiness to indict, arraign, and 
try without the most positive evidence; and 
the higher the victim stands the greater caution 
should be observed. Sir, the President of the 
United States is not inferior to his imperial 
Majesty of Prussia. Chosen to that high office 
by the impartial ballot of his countrymen, he 
governs as many people, and governs them as 
well; and what would be thought of one of 
Prussia’s senators or of a man in the other 
Houses of her parliament who should rise 
and let fly at hap-hazard chance an arrow at 
that now world-renowned emperor? Sir, all 
Prussia would bristle as they did on the eve 
of the march to the Loire. 

These things can only be sweet inthe mouth 
of those who desire to injure. They are to 
my ears harsh sounds, and those that never 
should be uttered unless most complete and 
overwhelming proof isat hand. Sir, in the 
small capacity in which I am connected with 
this Government, I feel it my duty always to 
guard and defend all from the assaults of mal- 
ice or unmeaning slander; but a different the- 
ory seems to prevail here, that investigation 
is the great cure-all of the time. And whatin 
this case are we to investigate? A thing 
that now appears as flimsy and as slender as 
the feeble texture of a half-forgotten dream. 
But that is not quite all, Mr. President. 

AN ASSISTANT AT THE BUSINESS., 

Another distinguished Senator is brought 
forward, whose silvery tongue always attracts 
large audiences, and who can prove by some 
hidden sort of mysterious philosophy that he 
is not here when he is speaking. My friend 
[Mr. Sumyzr] puts up a building with very 
little foundation; and he spreads the mortar; 
he puts on the first coats of paint; and then 
comes my distinguished friend drom Missouri 
(Mr. SCHURZ] with his philosophical fresco- 
brush. [Laughter.] Between two such chain- 
pions who shall stand? One rears the build- 
ing, the other does the frescoing. Wherever 
good, plain common sense comes in and says, 
“AH this is nothing; where is your founda- 
tion?” they point to the gilt and tinsel that 
make it attractive, and say with smiles of satis- 
faction, “ We have got him now; this will fetch 
Grant.” [Laughter.] 

THE PEOPLE VIGILANT, 

Well, sir, perhaps it may and perhaps it may 
not. Behind all these subterfuges, and above 
and higher than all, is a careful, watchful, 
vigilant people; a people no strangers to this 


mode of warfare; a people who have been 
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educated more thoroughly in vigilant watch- 
fulness than any other people of the world. 
They guard with a never-sleeping eye the rep- 
utation of their leaders and of their officers. 
This great army, the people, share, and share 
largely, in the reputation of their Government, 
and this mass, the millions whose tread I hear, 
are not going to take anything for granted 
against men who have been tried where the 
cheeks of others blanched. . 

Mr. President, who is it that these ‘ Liberal 
Republicans” expect to reach? It is an- 
nounced that it is the President of the United 
States, and, sir, whois he? He is at the head 
of more intelligent millions than any monarch 
of the world. He has no blind followers, no 
devotees that bow at his shrine; they are all 
of them men, and men that dare think and 
come to right conclusions. 

POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 

Isaw the brow of another encircled with 
more dangers than I see now, and yet the peo- 
ple rose in their majesty and put the govern- 
ment upon him. Who is this man that he 
must be destroyed, and why wish to make him 
appear evil in the eyes of the world? It is to 
get a change of Presidents. Both the great 
parties of this nation (and it was inaugurated, 
J think, and born in the Democratic party) 
adopted the rule of conventions for the nom- 
ination of candidates for President and Vice 
President. ‘That is the law of parties, the law 
of custom, and will remain so as long as par- 
ties exist, and parties will exist as long as this 
Republic stands. ` 

What boots it to me that this convention 
nominate one man when I prefer another? Is 
it time for me to begin to seek to be liberal- 
ized? I am ready and willing to trust the 
convention that meets ; and so will my Demo- 
cratic friends across the way, if they are not 
deceived by the strength of ‘“ Liberalism.” 
Wait till their convention meets and see. No, 
sir, ‘* We must slay this formidable antagonist 
now,” is the cry; and this is the range at 
which they have been firing. 


WHO JS THE PRESIDENT? 


Sir, taking out of consideration now for the 
moment that it is no less than the President of 


the United States that they seek to destroy, | 


who is the man? A few years ago,when terri- 
ble strife and turmoil were the order of the day, 
when armies were marshaled and sent to the 
field under what were thought to be by some 
incompetent leaders, when the patriotic heart 


was sinking amid the convulsive scenes around | 


it, there sprang up in the West, ay, in the. State 
of the honorable Senator from Illinois himself, 
in an obscure town, the subsequent leader of 
our armies. He gave his whole soul and energy 
to the organization of armies, and wrenched the 
first standard of colors from off a fortress of 
the enemy. Marching on from Fort Henry to 
Fort Donelson and Shiloh, and from thence to 
Vicksburg, sweeping with the besom of destfuc- 


tion in his course, annihilating rebel armies, | 


was seen the man who is now President of the 
United States. When, upon the line of our 


Potomac, generals had been harled back and | 


armies destroyed, he met in the Wilderness 
the chosen chieftain of the rebels, and he smote 
him and his hosts as David did Goliath. 

HOW HE WAS REGARDED THEN: 

Sir, I do not say too much when I say that 
at that period he was regarded aè the savior 
of this nation. Others had tried to throw 
themselves against the formidable breastworks 
of Richmond, but he alone succeeded. At 
that moment his word would have stood 


against the world. Not only this, but other | 


countries proclaimed him the noblest and 


proudest chieftain of the age. 


people that they with almost one accord pro- 


So deeply im- 
bedded was he in the hearts of the American | 


claimed him the Chief Magistrate of a grate- 
ful people, and a just people are always grate- 
ful. Then nobody had been removed from 
office, no cousin, uncle, or brother-in-law, and 
it -was the nation’s verdict that he who had led 
so proudly and so bravely in war should be our 
pilot inthe civil strife for the four coming 
years. Sir, no verdict was ever more ‘justly 
recorded. 
WHAT HAS HE DONE? 

What has he done to forfeit it? We are 
told by the honorable Senators from Missouri 
and Illinois: and Massachusetts that he has 
made unfortunate appointments in the custom- 
house. J say to those Senators you must seek 
other cause than that. The evils of which 
you complain in the custom-house are coex- 
istent with the custom-house itself. Reform 
the custom-house, and I will help you, and so 
will all in the Republican party. Reform it, 
and we will join hands in its reformation, but 
in order-to reform it is it necessary to take the 
political life of the President of the United 
States? Can my friends square it by any rules 
of morals or of ethics? Can it be squared in 
the minds of an intelligent people by any 


standard of morals by which men should be- 


judged? I answer no; most emphatically, no. 
THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS. 


Standing, then, in this condition and state 
of wonder and amazement that such things 
should be, we have to look for some other 
cause, and I think I have found it. My friend 
from Illinois dissected that Missouri platform 
a little too readily for a stranger. He had felt 
its pulse before. He knew where every vein 
and artery and sinew and nerve lay. He ap- 
plied no unskiliful knife. That platform was 
born for mischief, whoever it was born of ; and 
my friend claimed a familiarity with it which 
shocked me. [Laughter.] He inquired ‘‘Who 
would have unconstitutional laws passed? 
Would you?” No, sir, I would not. Then 
there is no cause of difference between the 
honorable Senator and the party with whom 
he has acted so long and so well. They do 
not want to pass unconstitutional laws. You 
must seek some other cause for getting away. 

Old Colonel Benton once said to a distin- 
guished Senator from New York, at the time 
the question of the admission of Oregon was 
up and the Buffalo convention was in session, 
and the Senator from New York seemed to 
change front pretty quick, ‘‘ You have heard 
the toot of the Buffalo horn.’”’ I guess he had. 
And now, in the most kindly spirit, 1 wonder 
if the Senator from Illinois had not heard 
the toot of the Missouri horn? Was it not a 
plan laid deep in Missouri to destroy President 
Grant’s chances of a renomination? I stand 
here to say that I shall support for the Repub- 
lican candidate whoever shall be nominated 
at Philadelphia. That is the language of a 
Republican, and that should be the universal 
ery of every man who claims to belong to the 
Republican party. 

e A NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT. 

Mr. President, while the honorable Senator 
the other day was making his speech with so 
much fire and vigor, there was a convention 
sitting in another place, and they nominated 
another man. I bave wondered since—I do 
not know that I have any right to do so— 
whether my friend would have been so ardent 
in defense of that platform if he had thought 
that while he was then speaking the news was 
being brought on the wires that a distinguished 
member of the bench of the United States had 
been selected instead of himseif. I think that 
convention made a mistake. I have no doubt 
my friend would make the best candidate. 

A BIT OF POETRY. 
I have here somewhere, if I have not mis- 


laid it, and in introducing it I follow the ez- | 


i from Missouri met it. 


ample of my friend on the left, [Mr. SUMNER; ] 
who had some poetry read the other day, a 
stray poem that- I found in a California paper. 
It is headed in Latin, and it will please my 
friend from Massachusetts so much that I can- 
not lose this opportunity of presenting it: 


De Profundis. 


Shades of despair were falling fast, 

As through our native land. there passed 

A *" party ” dressed not over-nice, 

Whose banner bore the strange device, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! 


Its brow was sad; its eye below 

Wept like Niobe’s in her woe, , 

And like despair’s straw-catching rung 

The accents of that queersome tongue, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 


Throughout the land it saw content 
Wrought by the hero President; 
Below, the dread Salt river shone, 
And from its lips escaped a groan, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! 


“Try not the pass-ive,” old ones croon, 
"Taint worth a wornout picayune, 
The saline torrent is deep and wide ”— 
And loud that desperate voice replied, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! 


“Q, stay.” Columbia said, “‘ and rest, 
Quit polities—go farm the West ”— 
A tear stood in his bloodshot eye, 
But still it answered with a sigh, 

Anythingtobeatgrant ! 


“ Beware George Wilkes and his weak branch- 
Beware the ballot’s avalanche I? 
Thusspake the people from good will, 

A voice replied far down the hill, 
Anythingtobeatgrant | 


On ‘lection day when the Union busies 
Itself to reëlect Ulysses, : 
And does the job with votes to spare, 
A voice yells through the autumn air, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! 


A corns deep buried in the ground, 
The ’Lectoral College fellows found, 
Still grasping in its cuchered hand, 
That platform hard to understand, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! . 


There, ’neath the river, cold and salted, 

Lifeless and carrion-food, it halted; 

‘And freemen hear as they rejoice, 

A cry wrung from a passive voice, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 


THE REPUBLICAN RECORD. 


Mr. President, this Republican party is a 
peculiar party, it is made up of material such 
as no other party ever contained. Heretofore, 
in the humdrum polities that preceded the 
organization of this party, in nine cases out 
of ten the boys had the same politics as their 
fathers. They feasted upon the great ques- 
tions of tariff or anti-tariff, of protective or 
incidental tariff, and they grew fat in discuss- 
ing the questions of bank or anti-bank ques- 
tions that sink into obscurity by the side of 


| the questions that have been met by this 


Republican party. Sir, I have often won- 
dered how men of such talent as Clay and 
Webster and Calhoun, and their compeers, 
should find enough to satisfy them, enough 
for their great intellects to feed upon, in those 
questions of such minor importance. Never 
until the Republican party was born were 
there questions discussed that Jed up to a care- 
fal inquiry and a careful reading of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I ask my 
friend from Massachusetts if that is not true? 
It was spoon-victuals then ; substantial meats 
now. In that day my friend with his great 
intellect would not meddle with politics, and 
he never would—for I have it from his own 
peu, in an oration in Boston—mingle in poli- 
ties until a question arose of the greatest 
magnitude. 
Sir, it came. 
tion was upon us. 
party was pretty well 


Tt came steadily. The ques- 
Who met it? After the 
organized, my friend 
I was charmed by the 
eloquence of my friend from Illinois fifteen 
years ago. My friend from Massachusetts met 
it, and stood forth in his gigantic proportions. 
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A large majority of the people of this nation 
met it, and they met it like determined men. 

The Republican party has no leader, and 
this is a point to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of my friend from Illinois. I do not 
acknowledge that my friend from New York, 
[Mr. Corx.iyg,] however well fitted he may 
be for that position, is a leader in the Repub- 
lican party; and my ardent and ever-ready 
friend from Indiana, [Mr. Morron,] who has 
laid down his health and almost his life for 
this country, will not claim to be a leader. 
Who is a leader? My friend from Mlinois 
would be. That cannot be the cause of his 
turning the cold shoulder upon fellowships 
that have welded me to him, and me to the 
body of the Republican party in such a way as 
to never be severed. 

Sir, no party since the world began has met 
and grappled with such issues as the Repub- 
lican party; first in legislation. Ah, how 
vividly I remember when the Republican Sen- 
ators here were counted bytwo, and when the 
bludgeon wasthe argument of Democracy. I 
then made a covenant to fight Democracy till 
Democracy should cease to war upon the Con- 
stitution and the institutions of our country. 
I am going to keep that covenant, and no 
allurement can entice me from it. I read in 
a paper yesterday that Grant and Nye were to 
be beaten. Let it come; and yet there are 
tendrils that bind me to the traditions and 
history of the Republican party from which 
I can never be severed. I have seen it rise 
from that small beginning when my friend 
from Massachusetts (and I like to call his 
memory back to those endearing associations) 
stood like the stripling of Israel battling with 
the giant of Gath; and yet that great giant fell. 
You hit him, sir, with the simple sling and 
smooth stone of truth, between the two eyes, 
and slavery fell. ' 

Sir, what page of Democratic history will 
compare with that? For half a century or 
more their ears had been assailed with a 
request to knock off the fetters of the slave. 
They were as deaf as the adder, and would not 
listen, charm he never so sweetly. Are my 
friends, the Liberal Republicans, going to take 
that class into fellowship hereafter? They 
will point at your labor for liberty as an evi- 
dence of your disgrace. They will point at 
your association as an evidence of your shame. 

This is the class of people that has been 
tried in fire, not only in war bat in civil strife, 
which was sometimes full as dangerous. This 
is the class of people known as the Republican 
party that bauded together from all parties 
and took an oath that this Government should 
be free, and it is. Never have they made 
a promise to the confiding people of this coun- 
try that has not been fulfilled. The slave 
cried for freedom, and we gave it to him. He 
asked for bread, and we did not give him a 
stone. We fed him in accordance with our 
promise at the fountain ever-sweet, the undy- 
ing fountain of human liberty. Do my friends, 
these Liberal Republicans, expert to take that 
from off our eseutcheon? Do they expect to 
reinstate the black man in his old position? 
No; they cannot be so insane. 

What cause of offense, then, have you got 
with your brethren with whom you haveso long 
labored that you should seek other affiliations? 
My friend from Missouri said he went there to 
get universal franchise or something in Mis- 
souri, I understood somebody to say that 
that was virtually obtained before my friend 
gotas faras that. My friend from Illinois says 
we are not stepping along fast enough, that he 
wants universal amnesty; and so does my 
friend from Missouri; but thank God my friend 
from Massachusetts and I agree upon one 
thing: if you take universalamnesty, you have 
got to take universal liberty with it. How |! 


.in the world. 


does my friend from Massachusetts appear in 
this new association? He is in a very uncom- 
fortable place. He will be so long getting the 
hang of that strange house that his remaining 
days of usefulness will be lost. He is too old 
to learn new songs now. His step is accus- 
tomed to the clear notes of freedom, and it 
cannot be hampered to the music of the 
shackles.” I do not think he will go. 
AMNESTY. 

I see that great pains have been taken to 
distribute a little saying of mine the other day 
that I would not forgive these rebels any way. 
Bat I did not say that. What I did say, and 
I repeat it, was that I never will forgive one 
of them until he asks to be forgiven. If they 
have not done mischief enough, if they have 
not violated every law, human and divine, 
trampling statutes and constitutions under 
foot, marching up and invading the temple 
of liberty itself, if, after all this, they will not 
ask to be forgiven, then I say, remain in your 
seclusion, for you deserve it. I stand here to 
defend that doctrine. And why? Sir, some- 
times in our goodness we fall into error through 
weakness. Korgiveness is the sweetest thing 
l have been forgiven, perhaps, 
more times than any man of my age. [Laugh- 
ter.] You always feel good when you are for- 
given; and { always asked tobe forgiven, and 
promised I never would err again. Sometimes 
Í have not kept that promise, and yet I meant 
to do so; I was in earnest when I made it. 
And if these rebels will come and say now, 
“I have sinned in the highest possible form 
against this country and her institutions; I 
have tried to destroy it, although I had sworn 
to support it; I am sorry ; I will never repeat 
it,” L have got a fountain of forgiveness that 
will well up in me as large as in the Senator 
from Illinois or the Senator from Missouri. 

A COINCIDENCE. 

Sir, there is a wonderful coincidence both 
in language and in symptom between the time 
that just preceded 1860 and now. I will ask 
the Secretary to read a letter which I send to 
the desk; and before it is read I call the 
especial attention of the Senate to its symp- 
toms as indicated then and now. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MONTGOMERY, June 15, 1858, 

Dear Sir: Your kind favor of the 15th is received. 
I hardly agree with you that a general movement 
can be made that will clear out the Augean stables. 
If the Democracy were overthrown it would result 
in giving place to a greater and hungrier swarm of 
flies. The remedy of the South is not in such a pro- 
cess; it is ina diligent organization of her true men 
for prompt resistance to the next aggression. It 
must come in the nature of things, No national 
party can save us; no sectional party can ever do 
it; but if we could do as our fathers did, organize 
committees of safety all over the cotton States—and 
it is only in them that wecan hope for an effective 
movement—we shall fire the southern heart, instruct 
the southern mind, give courage to each other, and 
at the proper moment, by one organized, concerted 
action, we can precipitate the cotton Statesinto a 
revolution. 

The idea has been shadowed forthin the South by 
Mr. Ruffin has been taken up and recommended in 
the Advertiser under the name of “ League of Uni- 
ted Southerners,” who, keeping up their old party 
relations on all other questions, will hold the south- 
ern issue paramount, and will influence parties, 
Legislatures, and statesmen. I have no time to en- 
large, but to suggest merely. : 

W. L. YANCEY. 


James S. SLAUGHTER, esq. 


Mr. NYE. Now I should like to have what 
I send to thedesk read. It is an extract from 
a speech made by the honorable Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Buarr,] and the Senate will 
see how exactly he and Yancey diagnose the 
condition of things as they stand now. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ Now, my fellow-citizens, to my view the future 
does not look gloomy even under the losses we have 
suffered this summer and autumn, Ihave no sin- 
gle feeling of despondency. It is well understood 
thatthe Republican party contains in itself seeds 
of discontent, of bitterness, of rivalry, and disaffec- 


tion; but it is natural in these preliminary elections 


that those who are against the nomination of Gen- 
eral Grant should attempt to hold their position 
within their party in order that their influence may 
be used against his nomination. I know very wel} 
his nomination will not be defeated; at least that is 
my solemn conviction; that he is now dictator in 
the Republican party. that he aspires to bein the 
country at large.” - 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have said that 
I oppose amnesty because | see the same 
threatening circumstances around me to-day 
that [ saw foreboding in 1858; and the man- 
ner of treatment of Mr. Yancey, and the man- 
ner of treatment by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri on my left, are so exactly alike 
that it seems to me the same disease is yet 
present. I wouid give amnesty to these men 
if they would stop persecuting their fellow- 
men. Sir, the army of the rebellion was never 
more perfectly organized than it is to-day. In 
every riding, as they call it there, in every dis- 
trict, they have got their frightful Ku Klux 
Klan so organized that they go under cover of 
night and perpetrate injuries and wrongs that 
make the world recoil, And yet my friend 
from Missouri says we should give them 
amnesty, apologizing for the manner in which 
they treat these people because we do not 
give them amnesty, wheu not one of them who 
has been amnestied has ever bad the grace to 
render thanks for our so doing. That is the 
reason that I would not vote for amnesty, and 
I never will until they cease persecuting their 
fellow-men, and uniil they return to their true 
allegiance: aud the highest evidence of true 
allegiance is that they obey the laws of their 
country. A 
A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER, 

But, sir, I am not quite through on this point 
as to the present animus of these people. A 
friend of mine has sent me a Democratic paper 
from Alabama, edited by a son of the late 
President Tyler, in which he goes on to show 
how amiable they feel down there now. Speak- 
ing of the probability of a war with England, 
he says: 


“We again repeat our conviction that the entire 
South is almost thoroughly united in opposition to 
a war not justifiable in principle, aad the object of 
which would be to tax and bleed the rest of the coun- 
try for the sake of a few exaggerated claims of New 
England ship-owners. The eleven confederate States 
lost $4,000,000,000 of property by the war. The States 
of Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, have been deliberately plundered 
since the war ended of seven or eight hundred mil- 
lions of property. We havo not the least intention, 
if we can help it, of paying taxes and shedding our 
blood in order to make good a black-mail claim of the 
Radical Government on account of a few. Yankee 
ship-owners, who, ten to one, in many instances, 
threw themselves in the Alabama’s way on the seas 
for the purpose of the present speculation. War, 
indeed, would be in every business aspect the last 
calamity to which the South could be exposed; and 
for ourselves, in addition to other reasons, we will 
never give a dollar nor a drop of blood voluntarily, 
or advise others to do so, to sustain the belligerent 
renown of a flag which covers the cruel puwer of 
tyranny and insult exercised over our people,” 


There is a young gentleman who wants to 
be amnestied. How kindly he talks! ‘There 
is a young gentleman who wants to seek shelter 
again under the old stars and stripes, but not 
a penny for its defense, not a drop of blood. 
That is but a fair index of the leading rebel 
organs through the southern States; and when 
they get power by my consent or without it, 
they have got to wrest it by the point of num- 
bers. Who would not join now with these 
Liberal Republicans and the Democratic party ? 
Who would not sail under that banner? Who 
that has borne arms under the flag which this 
editor traduces but is anxious to enlist ander 
his lead? 

WILL THIS EFFORT PREVAIL? 

Mr. President, the Republican party cannot 
be overthrown, from the manner of its build- 
ing. ‘hat party was built in faith. Its keel 
was laid in faith. Its every rib and every tim- 
ber was placed with the greatest care. Its 
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calking was sealed with the best patriot blood 
that ever flowed. That ship was builded for 
immortality, and it will freight all the Repub- 
licans and all the Democrats who will behave 
themselves properly. It is not easily wrecked. 
Tt was built by skillful hands. ...My friend from 
Massachusetts was its chief architect. He has 
put no timber there to decay. He has put no 
spikes or rivets in that sbip that are made of 
materials that will corrode. No, sir; it was 
built, I repeat again, for immortality, and it 
will ride out all these storms and be in a state 
of perfection that will astonish the world cen- 
turies to come. On the deck of this party 
were laid the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
They are laid in every timber. They have 
been defended by gallant hands and brave 
hearts, and let no wan lay the unction to bis 
soul that they are going to desert now. No, 
sir; it is a life soldiership, and when one falls | 
another drops in till the ranks and lines are 
fuller to-day than they ever were before. 
Stragglers are not missed, and those who fall 
behind wili never reach the goal. 

It is an easy thing to overthrow the Demo- 
cratic party. Their principles are not eternal. 
The doctrines which they have advocated have 
all been reversed by an intelligent people. 
But, sir, you cannot overthrow the party 
around which cluster all the sympathies of 
the oppressed and all the judgment of the 
wise. 

Sir, there is a wise philosophy in this pres- 
ent trial. Letil come. Steel unused will rust. 
Principles are sometimes lost through inactiv- 
ity. We are never aroused to our danger 
until the elements threaten around us. I en- 
tertain no fear of the overthrow of this Re- 
publican party. It has been piloted by Om- 
nipotence itself. The banner it bore has been 
divinely sheltered amid the storm and confu- 
sion of war, against the treachery of pretended 
friends and against the lukewarm in its cause. 
Why was I a Republican? Because the doc- 
trines that they espoused were doctrines that 
found an echo in every nerve of my system. 
What have they done that they should be over- 
thrown? In what way have they forfeited their 
claims to the support of au enlightened and an 
intelligent people? No way whatever. They 
have gone. on strengthening, and strengthen- 
ing, and strengthening until they can stand out 

- defiantly to-day against all the combinations 
that can be made. Sir, take the old Repub- 
lican platform and let it be echoed from the 
mountain-side to the plain, and from the plain 
back to the mountain, aud the people recog- 
nize it as the old music to which they have 
been accustomed, and they will be led away 
with no milder music. They step to freedom, 
while these others are headed in a doubtful 
direction. 

I have said that I think these trials once in 
awhile are a benefit. I think so still. We 
may miss a man, we may miss many, but I 
can tell my honorable friend from Iliinois that 
should he be fortunate enough to receive the | 
nomination at Cincinnati, and his other friend | 
from Hlinois, (for I know how kindly they all 
feel to each other, ).should say to these laboring 
men, +‘ Iwill give up my nomination,” yet when 
my friend has exhausted his entire force and 
army, when the Democrats have been as faith- | 
less with him as they have been with others, 
when he comes to count his host, he will find 
it wanting. There is no such thing as deser- 
tion known to the Republican party, and though | 
he or others may secede, yet they will tura 


f 
{ 
their eyes backward to the green fields and || 


fresh waters in which they fed and drank ia 

the days of the glory of the Republican party. 
PULICY OF THE DEMOCRACY. 

Now, Mr. President, we are advised by the 


i 


honorable Senator from Missouri farthest from 


| 


me of the plot and the game. The game is 
for the Democrats to lay low. They ought to 
do so. They are not going to take any hand 
in this controversy. We do not need them. 
They have been nothing but enough to keep 
us in motion for the last ten or twelve years, 
They are. going to lay low. Whatfor? To 
see whether they can get more votes from the 
Republican party if they nominate what they 
eall a Liberal Republican than they can from 
the Liberal Republicans if they have a Demo- 
cratic ticket. The world: in. politics is going 
to be satisfied with no such folly. How strange 
it must seem for these Liberai Republicans to 
think of hurrying to the coldand rigid embrace 
of the old Democratic party! Had I time to 
refer to his speeches on the civil rights bill 
and the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ments, how I could make this Chamber echo 
with the eloquent sounds of my distinguished 
friend from Iinois in favor of those measures 
which the Democracy all opposed! 
A VISION. 

Mr. President, just as people think of leav- 
ing they always see visions, and I call the 
attention of the Senate to'a most memorable 
instance that occurred in this Hall not many 
years ago. A then distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, whose voice was always melodious, 
whose accents were well rounded, gave us the 
vision that he saw. That was before the elec- 
tion of Grant. He told us here, and it is really 
poetry to read it, that he saw upon every hill- 
side around him the gathering clans, A dis- 
tinguished Senator from. Pennsylvania at the 
time saw the same visio and gave it to us on 
the same day. He saw the host marshaling to 
overthrow the Republican party. They mar- 
shaled everything, Republican discontents and 
Democracy, rebels and rebel sympathizers, and 
yet the ranks of the Republican party remained 
unbroken; and they will remain so now. 
Sound but. one note of alarm in the rural 
districts of your country; tell them that there 
is danger that rebel hands are again to seize 
the scepter, and such any army will arise as 
will make its numbers heretofore look small. 

Sir, I know the people of this nation. I 
have been brought up in their midst. I have 
shared in their sympathies and in their toils. 
I know their heart. I have seen it so elo- 
quently demonstrated that to doubt would 
make mea skeptic. The heart of the people 
is and its determination is, that the work com- 
menced by the Republican party shall be by 
them completed. It will not be left half done. 
No, sir; power never will depart from the 
Republican party till this reconstruction is 
done. Wait a little while, my friend; do not 
be in a hurry; the feast for which you longed 
is already prepared; the nominee of the Phil- 
adelphia convention will be the next President 
of the United States. All the powers of dis- 
affection cannot stop it. : 

THE LAST ‘* WHEREAS.” 

My friend from Massachusetts wants to 
startle us out of our propriety by his where- 
ases. ‘he whereases came, and the last 
whereas is, ‘‘I want to withdraw it;’’ ‘‘whereas 
I failed, E now propose to withdraw.” Sir, 
all these things are understood. You cannot 
deceive a people thus educated. ‘They have 
cast their anchor upon this Administration 
and its light, and there they will ride until the 
troubled waters become calm, and they will 
ride in safety, too, and the country will be the 
chief gainer of all. 

ARE WE READY TO SURRENDER? ` 

Mr. President, are you ready to let go all 
the laurels already won in the Republican 
ranks? Are you prepared to sever your connec- 
tion with that party because, perchance, some 
rascal may have stolen? I know how indig- 
nantly, sir, [Mr. AnrHoyy in the chair,] you 


would reply. J know the spirit of old Rhode 
Island too well, The aroma of the Republican 
party increases in fragrance with its growth. 
They bave set a stamp upon this Government 
that no political power will ever efface. They 
took the Constitution and have repaired it 
in such a way as to guard every interest. 
That is fixed forever. Who would undo that? 
If I had time, which I have not, I would show 
you who would undo it. I hold in this book 
an account of a vote taken in the other House 
on a proposition to declare valid the last three 
amendments to the Constitution, and not a 
single Democrat voted to have them so de- 
clared. There was the test. That was Democ- 
racy two, years ago, or a year and a half ago. 
Itis Democracy now. Not one of them crowned 
their names with glory by voting ‘* yea” at all; 
but every Democrat who voted voted against 
it. Oh, what a warm embrace it must be for 
a Republican to go to that iceberg rest of 
chilling Democracy! Ob, what a fountain that 
never dries they seek! So with the amend- 
ments themselves; so with every vote which 
has put the test to men upon the question of 
the principles of freedom or slavery for this 
Government, not a vote in favor of liberty has 
been cast by them. 

I can imagine a case where both my friends 
from Missouri wili be in that Congress in one 
branch or the other, and a matter shall come 
up for discussion involving this question, and 
my friend from Missouri farthest from me 
(Mr. Brar] will take one of my friend’s [Mr. 
Scuurz’s] old speeches here and read to him : 
‘Do you adhere to that?’ “Certainly.” 
tt How are you going to get along?’ Well, 
we must be liberal; if you will not yield, like 
the Chinese in war, my friend nearest me 
would say, with his music in front, ‘‘1f you 
do not run I will;’’ but we must be a great 
liberal party, a party that takes in everything 
from the red-handed rebel to the Liberal Re- 
publican! Now, Mr. President, I do not want 
any such kind of associations. If this party 
is doomed to go down, let it go. I feelagood 
deal about that as did old Coffin about his 
sbip, the Alacrity, when the British passenger 
asked bim how he was going to save himself 
if the ship was lost. Said he, “ I was with the 
Alacrity when her ribs were laid and I will 
stay with her until they are broken,’’ and he 
did. I was with the Republican party when 
its timbers were laid ; I will stay there, and I 
will trust to a just God that the honest dis- 
charge of an honest duty to this honest party 
will get its reward. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. President, I have occupied more time 
than I intended when I started; but Í have 
occupied no more time than I ought to, because 
I thiuk I see the dangers that surround us. 
It is the straggle for States. My friend from 
Hlinois let out the secret when he declared 
that no matter who was Governor of a State 
that was a Republican, he must ‘‘ go for bhim,” 
and make him an exile or a felon, from Flor- 
ida to Virginia. That game has been played, 
and what is it for? It is to get control of 
those States; and when they do the red fires 
of rebellion will again burst forth with ter- 
rible fury. Their army is organized. They 
are well marshaled. They are doing’ deeds 
of death. They keep their hands well in, in 
the shedding of blood. They are using the 
lash, and the faggot, and the sword. They 
must cease using them. We bave promised 
protection to the most distant of our subjects, 
and they shall have it. We have passed laws 
for their protection, and the President will 
enforce them. Turn not, beseech you. Mr. 
President, L beseech Republicans here—it is 
too late to beseech Democrats—turn not these 
defenseless people over again to the unre- 
strained fury of a maddened rebellion. 
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SPEECH OF HON. F.T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 26, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution in relation to the sales of arms to French 
agents— - 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said: 

Mr. Presipent: If not out of order, I de- 
sire briefly and also concisely to submit a few 
observations in reference to the important 
resolution pending before the Senate. 

An investigation is asked on two grounds: 

First, because of fraud charged against emi- 
nent American officers. The charge of fraud 
is attempted to be sustained by two specifica- 
tions: 

First, that the accounts of the Secretary of 
War for the amount of arms sold and the 
accounts of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the amount of money received for the sale 
of arms during the fiscal year- 1870-71 
show a difference of $1,700,000. In which 
account the error is alleged does not appear. 
That specification has been fully considered ; 
the books have been estimated; the vouchers 
produced; the explanation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury has been heard; the report 
of that Secretary has been publicly examined ; 
and it was proven to the entire satisfaction of 
the Senate that there is no such difference in 
the account of arms sold and of money received 
as alleged, and those making the allegations 
retired silently from the contest. 

The other specification under the charge of 
fraud against American officials is the alleged 
difference existing between the accounts of 
the French Government for the money by them 
paid forarms and the amount our Government 
received for what are reported to be the same 
arms. It has been most clearly shown that 
there is no just connection between these ac- 
counts; that the French Government bought 
of merchants at such prices as they were able, 
while we sold in open market to the highest 
bidder. 

Itis on these two specifications that the charge 
was made that American officials participated 
and took an undue part in these purchases. 
The foundation of the charge of fraud is gone, 
but Lam sorry to say that the charge still re- 
mains, The persons implicated in the grave 
charge of peculation are the Secretary of War 
and his subordinates and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his Department. This charge 
has been heralded by the press to forty million 
people throughout the country. Does any one 
imagine that these gentlemen, high in position, 
do not keenly feel, that they are not deeply hurt, 
by a charge of such a character being made in 
the American Senate againstthem? I: is true 
they are silent. Brave men are always silent 
when they are even unjustly injured in the 
discharge of duty. 

‘The marked lincament, sir, of a just man, as 
the portraiture is drawn by a hand that paints 
with no human skill, is that he taketh not up 
a reproach against his neighbor. And if, by 
mistake, by want of information,.or by being 
tempted by an undue zeal, that in its search for 
guilt cannot recognize innocence, this reproach 
has been taken up, it is, permit me to say, but 
the part of magnanimity that it be laid down 
by those who have presented and flaunted it 
before the nation, as publicly and openly 
as it has been promulgated. 

It would require no superior magnanimity 
for amamwho, in the metropolis of the Pacific, 
should make a charge against one prominent 
in the Government, to traverse the wastes of 
the continent that, if needs be, he might stand 


here at the Capitol and make the recantation 
and reparation that the allegation demanded. 
And I confess, after what has occurred, after 
the charge of fraud had been fully disproven ; 
after he had in debate on this point been 
silenced, I am sorry that the Senator from 
Missouri should, in his second and more recent 
speech, have repeated it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey, if T may interrupt him—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator say that 
the charge has been disproven? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly I said 
it had been disproved. r 

Mr. SCHURZ. What charge of fraud does 
the Senator from New Jersey refer to? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have stated, 
sir, and do not propose now to repeat. 

Mr. SCHURZ. In my opinion there is no 
charge of fraud, as far as a charge has been 
made, that has been disproved. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do notsubmit 
to be interrupted for the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri stating his opinion. It was 
his opinion that I was considering. I submit 
thatit has been entirely disproved by the vouch- 
ers, by the books, by the report of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury. I submit that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, with the report of the 
Treasury in his hand, silenced the Senator 
from Missouri on that very question. I sub- 
mit that in the whole argument of the Senator 
from Missouri he did notrally upon that point, 
but coatented himself with putting the bold 
charge of fraud in his recent speech without 
one argument to sustain it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. IfI may interrupt the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, does he refer to what 
was called the discrepancy between the War 
Department and the Treasury Department? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I do. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then I did not understand 
him. I never made that charge, so that it 
could not be disproved as to me. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.: There are a 
great many things done that the Senator from 
Missouri does not do. That charge is-made in 
the resolution, and the investigation is asked 
on the strength of that charge, and the Senator 
supported it if he did not make it. I do not 
understand with what propriety, when the very 
charge upon which the investigation is asked 
is disproved, so thatthe promoters of the reso- 
lution are silent, it isagain repeated in the more 
recent speech of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey say that in my speech I reiterated the 
charge with regard to the discrepancy between 
the Treasury and War Departments? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is a dis- 
tinct charge made in the resolution that there 
is a discrepancy between the accounts of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Treasury of $1.700,000, and that alleged dis- 
crepancy is clearly proven not to exist; andthe 
Senator from Missouri in his speech says that 
there are large abstractions from the Treasury 
which demand this investigation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Let us see where it is. . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I refer to the 
Globe. The Senator divided his speech into 
three heads, the third of which relates to 
fraud, and reads thus: 

“ Tnow proceed with the third question to be dis- 
cussed ; is there in these facts any reason to be found 
to justify suspicion as to the eorrupi character of 
these transactions?” 

And then, after going over various reasons 
why investigation should be had, the fact that 
General Dyer gave a letter commending the 


arms as serviceable, &c., to Belknap, which 
letter was to be sent to the Remingtons, he 
adds these words: 

“ And now is to be added to theso the mysterious 
disappearance of large sums of money. Task you 
again is there still any one. who will assert that in 
this whole case there is noground of suspicion which 
would justify the most searching inquiry?” 

The charge made in this speech is that there 
has been ‘‘the mysterious disappearance of 
large sums of money.” 

Mr. SCHURZ. Iam sure the Senator from 
New Jersey does not desire to misrepresent 
me; and not doing so, he will remember that 
when I first spoke upon this subject there was 
some conversation between myself and the 
Senator from Vermont; that I then said that 
to my mind the apparent discrepancy between 
the War Department and the Treasury Depart- 
ment had disappeared; and when. I spoke of 
the mysterious disappearance of large sums 
of money, I meant nothing but this, that there 
was a much larger sum paid by France than 
was received by this Government, the com- 
mission of Mr. Remington being known, and 
being inconsiderable in the aggregate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Missouri puts his charge 
upon a weaker ground than I had anticipated. 
I did not suppose that he would take that horn 
of the dilemma. He had better have clung to 
the other. What is the charge now? This 
Government sells in an open market to the 
highest bidder; sells them, if you please, for 
seven dollars an arm. Then the purchaser 
sells them to France for such price as he can 
get, say ten dollars an arm. And the Senator 
from Missouri tells us that there is ground to 
suspect fraud because of the difference be- 
tween the amount the French Government 
paid and the amount we received. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I do not want to make 
myself disagreeable to the Senator from New 
Jersey by interrupting him ; but I should like 
to interpose a remark here. I do not know 
whether the Senator from New Jersey is as 
well acquainted with the facts as it would be 
desirable under present circumstances. Then 
he would know that the lots of arms which 
were sold here were accounted for by Reming- 
ton to the French Government at almost ex- 
acily the same rates as to the price per piece 
that they were accounted for here at the War 
Department, and that therefore if large sums’ 
of money were lost they were not lost by flow- 
ing into the pockets of intermediate agents 
apparently, but were lost in some mysterious 
way, which I said several times it would be 
one of the objects of the inquiry to find out. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it so happens that all the arms that 
France bought did not come from the Reming- 
tons. And it is very clear that we have noth- 
ing to do with the accounts of France. It is 
the greatest of absurdities to say that a grave 
suspicion exists against the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Secretary of War because their 
accounts do not tally with what may have been 
charged, justly or unjustly, to the French Gov- 
ernment for the arms. I believe that the 
Senator from Massachusetts before he submits 
this question to the Senate will frankly state, 
in accordance with his known magnanimity, 
whether these charges against the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Treasury are 
still insisted on. [tis the right of the humblest 
to be informed what is the charge against 
him. 

I suppose that the Senate are satisfied that 
so far as this investigation is asked on the 
ground of fraud its foundation has disap- 
peared: And now an investigationis demanded 
on the ground that by reason of the incidents 
attending this sale of arms “the good name 
of the American Governmentis seriously com- 
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promised,’’ and on the ground that a “just 
regard to national honor” demands a thorough 
investigation. 

Mr. President, whatare the incidents attend- 
ing the sale? I shall notat this stage of the 
debate go into tedious details, but will sum up 
the result of the evidence adduced. First, it 
appears that the whole transaction has been 
known for more than a year to Prussia and to 
all the kingdoms of Europe, and that no com- 
plaint, no criticism against the conduct of the 
United States has been made by any Power. 
Secondly, it appears that Prussia, the belli- 
gerent Power toward whom, if toward any, we 
had violated our neutral obligations, was fully 
informed and knew that we were selling arms, 
and that it was possible those arms might, 
through intermediate hands, come to the 
French, but they manifested a perfect indiffer- 
ence as to the question whether we sold the 
arms or not, declaring that they were satisfied 
they could take the arms on the banks of the 
Loire. And thirdly, there'is not a scintilla 
of evidence that we ever sold a gun otherwise 
than in accordance with international law, or 
otherwise than in open market to the highest 
bidder, and never to a belligerent, and that 
when we suspected that one of our old cus- 
tomers, who had previously bought large quan- 
tities of arms, was an agent of France, we 
refused any longer to sell to him. These are 
the established facts upon which this inquiry 
js demanded. Every step, sir, we took was 
known and satisfactory to the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. 

These facts being established, the Senator 
from Missouri, as a skillful debater, has re- 
course to another ground, and says then that 
the chief of ordnance had no right to sell these 
arms, and a long discussion ensues as to 
whether the chief of ordnance had a right to 
sell the arms. Pray, sir, what difference does 
it make on the question of onr relations to 
Prussia, orin the inquiry whether we have met 
our neutral obligations, whether the chief of 
ordnance had or had not authority to sell 
those arms? I answer that it does not make 
the slightest difference. If we violated neu- 
trality and the statute authorized the sale of 
the arms, that does not reliéve us. If we have 
not violated neutrality, and the.statute did not 
authorize the sale, that does not tend to our 
guilt, Prussia does not deal with our statutes, 
but looks to this nation, not to its subordinates, 
not to its officials, not tostatutes. Great Brit- 
ain urged that plea, and we declared against it. 
She said that-no law existed enabling that 
pation to check and restrain the Alabamas 
from going to sea. We replied that ‘‘ we were 
dealing with England, and had nothing to do 
with their statutes, and that they should have 
had adequate laws.’ Bismarck, I think, in- 
structed England in the same doctrine when 
that nation put in the plea that it had not the 
power to enforce its neutral obligations. That 
great captain and civilian told England that 
it must fulfill those obligations, and that 
nations dealt only with nations. As to our 
relations, sir, with Prussia on this question of 
neutral obligations, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference whether the chief of ordnance was 
or was not authorized to sell the arms. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator certainly does 
not want the Senate to understand that I, in 
any argument I have used, tried to prove that 
the violation or observance of our laws, as far 
as they are made here for our own guidance, 
were of any concern to Prussia at all, The 
international side of the question is the very 
least that I have discussed; but I do maintain 
that is of great concern to us whether the 


chief of ordnance observes the laws of the 
country or not, 

Mr.. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not see, 
Mr. President, that the Senator has asked me 
any question, that he has corrected me in 
anything, but has only interpolated a little 
speech as to what his opinion is on this ques- 
tion. i 

Mr. SCHURZ. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 
but he seemed to argue that I had put forward 
this violation of our own laws in reference to 
our international relations. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I shall show, 
before I close, that. this is a question as to 
whether we have violated our neutral obliga- 
tions to Prussia;.and that it is only that. The 
Senator from Missouri has with great dexterity 
kept out of sight what to my mind is the true 
question, and discussed the inquiry whether 
the chief of ordnance has not exceeded his 
powers and, violated his duty. This is the 
question, whether we have fulfilled our neutral 
obligations to- Prussia, or it is nothing. It is 
that, or it isa problem fit only for a debating 
society, or as a conundrum for children. 

The truth, sir, is that the chief of ordnance 
was fully authorized to make the sale of 
the arms. The statute of 1868 directed him, 
wherever arms were not suitable for the ser- 
vice of the United States, or of the militia, to 
sell them. The Senator from Missouri says 
that the chief of ordnance, General Dyer, in a 
letter to Secretary Belknap, which was for- 
warded to France for the benefit of the Rem- 
ingtons, states that the arms were serviceable. 
And so they were. But, though serviceable, 
they were not suitable for the service of the 
United States, because we had a better arm 
lately invented, and because we had more than 
we required. It is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference, however, whether the chief of ord- 
nance acted in conformity with the statute or 
did not,so far as the question of fidelity to 
neutral obligations is concerned. 

Mr. President, under these circumstances, 
no charge of fraud sustained by any evidence ; 
no violation of any statute in reference to the 
gale of arms; no complaint from any Power 
on earth that we have violated our duty, tbe 
sale being known to them all; no allegation 
of our having made sale directly or indirectly 
to a belligerent, the Senate of the United 
States is called upon to examine whether we 
have not seriously compromised our national 
honor. I submit, sir, that this is unpatriotic, 
and the investigation even is uncalled for and 
unjust; As well might the Senate without 
any probable case against me appoint a com- 
mittee to ascertain whether I should be de- 
prived of my seat because guilty of malfeas- 
ance in office. Yes, this is vastly more unjust, 
inasmuch as the magnitude, delicacy, and im- 
portance of the subject is infinitely greater 
than the case supposed. Is it not defaming 
the nation even to vote an investigation neces- 
sary? By declaring, as the investigation alone 
does, that we suspect the neutrality and honor 
of the nation, we authorize the other nations 
of the world more seriously to suspect us; 
yes, to pronounce us dishonored. We are 
taking the initiative by which Prussia may 
make at least a probable case against us; for 
who would believe that the Senate of a great 
nation would impeach its own integrity or its 
honorary obligations to a friendly Power if 
there was not in truth ground for it, an imper- 
ative necessity for so doing? 

We are told by both the Senators that these 
proceedings in no manner affect our country, 
because these details were known in Europe. 
No one will be deceived by that sophistry. 
When in Europe was it known that the Ameri- 
can Senate, in view of the sale of arms to the 
French, had voted that the good name of the 


United States was seriously compromised ? 
When was it known that the America Senate, 
after full consideration, had determined that 
an investigation on the subject was necessary ? 
When was it known that the investigation wag 
to result in declaring the United States guilty, 
as it is if the Senator from. Missouri can with 
all the arts of rhetoric, all the dexterity of de- 
bate, and all the extravagance of invectives, 
succeed in effecting the result to which his 
efforts tend? That is the feast to which we 
are invited, and to which I respectfully ask 
permission to send my regrets. 

We are not sent here, sir, as ornamental 
characters to figure in this arena with the peo- 
ple of the United States as spectators. We 
are sent here as the representatives of a plain, 
earnest people, carefully to look after all their 
interests as against the world. We are here 
as the paid and sworn agents of a great gov- 
ernmental corporation, bound by the most 
sacred obligations to be tender, watchful, re- 
gardful of the honorof ourcountry. I listened 
the other day to those beautiful portions of the 
address delivered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri at Chicago to American citizens of Ger- 
man descent. Icould plainly see the chord 
of sympathy that ran and vibrated between 
the speaker and his auditors. I could see that 
the common bond of union between them was 
their own, their native land, the fatherland, as 
the speaker called his home. It was apparent 
that no other speaker could have so addressed 
them, that no other audience could have so 
listened—and I recognized the truth previously 
known, that no true man ever forgets the land 
of his nativity. That same sentiment which 
lived and moved in that assemblage lives and 
moves with some of us. We claim no supe- 
riority of patriotism, no superiority of devo- 
tion to the interests of this country; bat we do ` 
claim, because it is the law of nature written 
on our hearts, that we have a sensitiveness in 
behalf of the honor of this country equal at 
least to the sensitiveness of Germans for the 
national rights of Germany.. : 

We are told that this is not a question be- 
tween Germany and the United States. Sir, 
it is that or it is nothing. If it was not a 
question between Germany and the United 
States, what difference does it make whether 
the arms were sold to France or to Germany? 
The Senator from Missouri tells us that ‘ the 
sale of these arms placed our national rela- 
tionsin peril.” Now, having passed that peril, 
he would revive the danger by again agitat- 
ing the subject, and the more so by making 
speeches in advocacy of Germany and against 
America. The Senator from Missouri will not 
assert that if the case be found against the 
United States as he indicates, it would not 
have the effect to excite the animosity of 
our fellow-citizens of German descent. Ido 
not say, as the press largely does, that such is 
the object and purpose of this movement. It 
is not my habit to impugn the motives of Sen- 
ators, but at the same time I acknowledge no 
restraint, and claim perfect freedom in the 
discussion of all questions. The Senator will 
not assert that if he succeeds in giving the 
direction to this investigation that he seeks it 
will not have the effect of exciting the ani- 
mosities of the American citizens of German 
descent? He cannot so assert, because he has 
said ‘*that the good will and friendship of a 
large and patriotic class of our population were 
jeopardized by the sales.” Their natures have 
not changed, and the same jeopardy would 
exist if he could make out the case against our 
Government. Can it then be true that a pro- 
ceeding which will excite the hostility of our 
German fellow-citizens in this country will 
not excite the animosity of the people and 
Government of Germany? 
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I do not say that it is probable this pro- 
ceeding in any result would induce war, or 
lead to a demand for reparation ; but I do say 
that if the Senator could give his partisan 
construction to the existing facts. he would 
succeed in planting the seeds of discord; he 
would succeed in impairing the perfect friend- 
ship which should exist between the United 
States and that great Power, so that when 
some real difficulty, some unforeseen ‘event, 
with its strain, shall come, the cord of friend- 
ship between these two great Powers will more 
easily part. I insist that, as American Sen- 
ators, we should touch the question of national 
neutrality cautiously, delicately, and with a 
determination, if possible, to make a case for 
our country against the world. 

Mr. President, the Senator has told us re- 
peatedly that we were to pursue this investiga- 
tion to ascertain whether we had violated our 
neutral obligations as a test of our own integ- 
rity, that we might reform and be morecircum- 
spect. I dislike to deal in ridicule, but it 
seems to me that that proposition is well nigh 
absurd. The proposition in effect is that we 
should improve this Lenten season for national 
self-examination to ascertain the holiness of 
the nation; that, with the book of interna- 
tional law and the Senator’s argument as a 
hand-book, we should see if we cannot find 
some root of bitterness in the national heart; 
and if we were thus enabled to write some 
bitter thing against ourselves, what should we 
do? Making reparation is some relief to the 
contrite; but we cannot do that, for there is 
nobody who will accept the tender ourstricken 
conscience makes, because nobody is injured. 
Then we must resort to the ghostly exercise 
of penance, and what shall the penance be? 
As germane to the subject, shall we give up 
San Juan? No; even that poor privilege the 
Senator denies our country, for he tells us that 
the arbitrator who is to determine the San 
Juan question is so superior to the common 
frailties of humanity that he will think just as 
well of a nation that has been made a coward 
by its conscience and has owned that it has 
grievously wronged him as he would of an 
honest, bold, and independent nation. 

Iknow of no other penance to which we 
could resort unless it be that the erude doc- 
trines on international law drawn out by this 
debate, and which have not failed to reach the 
diplomatic gallery, and are now being wafted 
across the Atlantic to be presented as author- 
ity at the court of Geneva, shall sacrifice our 
Alabama claims. This, I think, might be a 
penance that would correct our sickly senti- 
mentality of conscience and again bring us to 
a healthful moral condition! Permit me to 
decline any part in such an enterprise. 

Sir, I have no words of compliment to pay 
to the Germans. It was with but doubtful 
taste that the Senator from Missouri ridiculed 
those who frankly expressed their favorable 
opinion of our American citizens of German 
descent, by saying that Senators were just now 

- ‘very sweet upon the Germans.” I do not pro- 
fess to be ‘‘ very sweet” on anybody. I repre- 
senta large German constituency who are above 
my compliments. They did not come here 
paupers; but bringing themselves, their enter- 
prise, spirit, and their property, they brought 
to us as much as we have given them. They 
came here voluntarily, because they loved our 
broad, free liberty better than the imperialism 
of their home, and I will run the risk of their 
sustaining me while I vindicate the honor and 
the integrity of our common country against 
the world. But if they do not, if Lam mis- 
taken in my estimate of their views, that will 
make no difference in my course on this ques- 
tion. I never will inaugurate an investigation 
which assumes in the outsetthat our nation has 


© 


been guilty of impropriety and misconduct 
when no case is made and no such charge is 
presented against it. . 5 

Mr. President, we underrate the intelligence 
of the people. They hate frand, but desire 
no investigation the object of which is to raise 
a doubt of innocence, and not to solve a doubt 
of guilt. They hate fraud, but do not desire 
to see innocence clothed and deformed in the 
garb and vestments of guilt. They hate fraud, 
but they do not need to be told with every 
breath that we are its determined enemies. 
They know it. They know that the Repub- 
lican party is not held together by ‘‘ the cohe- 
sive power of public plunder.” They hate 
fraud, but they would be better pleased if we 
would preserve the dignity of our excellent 
Administration than subject it to these ground- 
less investigations. 

You can doubt anybody or anything to death. 
You can by putting questions, if they are list- 
ened to, destroy the character of Government, 
party, or individual, The Senator from Mis- 
souri is entirely familiar, I suppose, with the 
letter of Sir William Draper to Junius, where 
he says that if you will permit him to interro- 
gate any man in the realm .on the Decalogue, 
he will ruin his reputation. He will say to 
one, ‘* Didst thou neversteal ;”’ and to another, 
tt Didst thou never murder ;’’ and to Junius 
himself, ‘‘ Didst thou never bear false witness 
against thy neighbor?” If the investigation 
is refused, the conclusion is that of course 
there is guilt; if it is accepted, then it isa 
pity that he needed to be tried; how much 
better had he been like Ceesar’s wife, beyond 
suspicion! Where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire. It is on the princi- 
ple here indicated that I insist this practice 
of putting investigations on foot is calculated 
most unjustly to injure those toward whom 
they are directed, no matter how innocent 
they may be. 

The Senator from Missouri on many occa- 
sions has made a charge against the President 
of the United States which he has asserted to 
be entirely beyond refutation. The charge is 
presented as a logical syllogism, and then he, 
with marked confidence, asks, what answer 
have youto make? In speaking of the New 
York custom-house, he says, ‘‘ Here is a sys- 
tem of robbery; the merchants of New York 
pronounce against it; the committee of the 
Senate report against it; the Secretary of the 
Treasury is opposed toit, and yet it continues; 
and hence there must be some power greater 
than the merchants of New York, greater than 
the committee of the Senate, and greater than 
the Secretary of the Treasury sustaining it.” 
The Senator being charged that by the greater 
power referred to he meant the President of 
the United States, does not deny it, but virtua- 
ally admits that the President is the person 
intended. Ido not believe, sir, that any honest 
man can be convicted of dishonesty by all the 
syllogisms and logic known to the schools. 

Supposing the fact should be that the col- 
lectors of New York hold the law to be that 
inasmuch as they and their bondsmen are lia- 


| ble for the safe delivery of goods they are 


entitled to make the rules fgr the delivery of 
goods—that these rules are legally subject to 
their discretion—fhen the power greater than 
the merchants, the committee of the Senate, or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, would be the law 
of the land, and not the President of the Uni- 
ted States. But then, perhaps, the Senator 
would say the President should have removed 
the collectors. Ido not know that to be so. 
I think we would have heard a charge of 
tyranny against the President greater than 
that now made if he had removed an official 
because he exercised a discretion reposed in 
him by the law. Would the Senate impeach 


a judge, no matter how much they differed 
from him, for an opinion on a question of dis- 
cretion which the law of the land committed 
tohim? I know tbat Collector Grinnell in- 
sisted the ground I have indicated, holding 
that inasmuch as he and his bondsmen were 
liable for the delivery of goods he was entitled 
to make the rules relating to their delivery, 
He was removed. I havé been informed that 
Collector Murphy took the same ground, and 
he has been removed. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Not removed. 

: Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, he re- 
signed; and I understood Collector Arthur is 
about to change the rule, and he is retained by 
the Administration. Now, it would look asif 
the power greater than merchants, Senate, or 
Secretary wasthelaw. I have conversed with 
the Secretary of the Treasury on this subject, 
and he informs me the position I have stated 
is that taken by the collectors, and that while 
he has not admitted or denied the correctness 
of what they insist on he has been unwilling 
to direct officials to execute rules to which he 
knew they were opposed. 

But further, sir, tbis question has recently 
been submitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to his legal adviser. I will read an extract 
from the opinion the Secretary has received. 
It concludes thus: 

“The right of selecting any particular warehouse 
for the deposit of unclaimed or general order goods 
seems, from the uniform tenor of the legislation 
affecting the question, to be a personal privilege of 
the collector, or to speak with more precision, a dis- 
eretionary exercise of power vested in the person 
holding such office for the time being.” 

The opinion is exhaustive, and sustained by 
many authorities. Now, if it be true accord- 
ing to this opinion, as no doubt it is, that it 
isthe legal right of the collectors to make 
their own regulations for the delivery of goods, 
then, instead of the plain, brave man at the 
other end of the avenue, whom the people 
esteem, being the one that in this matter is in 
fault, it is the Senator from Missouri himself 
who should bear the censure. He isa mem- 
ber of the highest legislative body. It is to 
him that it was committed to investigate this 
subject. He knew of the existing evils, for 
he reported them.’ He has made it the ground 
of accusation,.and if the whole difficulty re- 
sults from the defect in the law in leaving so 
injurious a discretion with the collector, why 
has he not presented a bill to cure the defect? 
It is the legislator, to whom the subject was 
committed, and not the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who should be held responsible to 
the public. 

Pardon a word on politics, or Iam sure I 
shall in this debate be considered as omitting 
my duty. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Missouri informs us that 
he will not vote the Republican ticket if Gen- 
eral Grant is the nominee of the Philadelphia 
convention, I am sorry, and I hope he will 
change his mind. No Republican will reach 
that conclusion who appreciates what that 
party has done and is yet to do. When it 
came into power it found the Government 
without a Navy, without an Army, with a 
Treasury bankrupt in money and in credit, 
and assailed by the most gigantic rebellion 
the world ever saw. It vigorously seized the 
reins of government and rescued the nation. 
That is not all; it stamped freedom on the 
nation, and made it the chartered right of 
every person in the land. Upto that time, 
whether a man was a freeman or a slave 
depended upon the legislation of the State in 
which he lived. 

Sir, the abolition of slavery was a sublime 
act. They had slavery in Rome, not such a 
degraded system as we had here; but still 
slavery. When it was purposed to maké a 
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slave a freedman, he was brought to the forum, 
and stood upon a stool, and the prætor urbanis, 
the mayor of the city, gave him a whirl, and 
slapping him on the back in the presence 
of the multitude, shouted liber esto, be free, 
and he became a freedman. The Repub- 
lican party in the cadence of a heavenly music 
have shouted liber esto, be free, to four mil- 
lions of God’s pcople. And in the surging 
throng struggling for freedom, the stalwart 
form of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SUMNER] was always seen, and his stentorian 
voice was always heard. He will not desert 
the Republican party; he cannot; heisapartof 
it, and it isa part of him, and in a few months 
thousands will rejoice to see the champion of 
civil liberty in the forum, and the champion 
of civil liberty in the field, working and striv- 
ing to accomplish the same glorious results. 
Unless the Senator from Missouri changes 
his determination, there will comea fork in the 
pathway of his life when he must needs bid 
farewell to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Republican party has accomplished 
still more. It has given the ballot, without 
distinction of race or color, to our fellow-men, 
thereby promoting their respectability and 
securing to them self-protection. 

And that is not all, sir. It has created 
American citizenship. Citizenship was form- 
erly dependent on the legislation of States, 
so that, as declared by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, aman might have been a 
citizen in Massachusetts and yet not one in 
South Carolina. It has made citizenship 
national; and now in every nook and corner 
of the land every person born or naturalized 
in the United States can claim, ‘I am an 
American citizen,’’ and be protected under 
the panoply of our laws and the ægis of the 
nation. : 

We are no more in favor of unconstitutional 
Ku Klux laws than the subscribers to the Mis- 
souri platform, but we are in favor of consti- 
tutional Ku Klux laws. We believe that the 
people of the country, having recently by vote 
declared that every person born in the United 
States shall be a citizen thereof, and that he 
shall not be denied the equal protection of the 
law, and that it is the duty of Congress to 
enforce this enactment by proper legislation, 
that the Government has some constitutional 
power over the subject. When the Govern- 
ment of the United States sees the dwellings 
of the citizens lighting up the heavens at night 
and sees the wives.and children of our people 
driven from their homes, the nation is not to 
stand like a driveling imbecile, saying, ‘‘ We 
are very sorry for your sufferings, but we are 
impotent to protect you.’’ No, sir, this nation 
is not impotent, but is omnipotent to enforce 
its laws and protect its citizens. If that be not 
true, then better dissolve the Government, 
and let every man from the nearest forest cut 
a club and hew his way through life as best he 
can. The Government that cannot constitu- 
tionally protect its citizens against the torch 
of the Incendiary, protect their wives and chil- 
dren from being scourged or murdered, is a 
curse, aud had better be destroyed. 

Mr. President, this Republican party has a 
grand work yet to perform. It is not hanging 
on to the skirts of power, or being drawn 
through the mire and dirt of politics, as we 
have been told. No; it is sweeping on through 
the beautiful gates of progress, bringing civil- 
ization, elevation, and refinement to the world. 
We are not henchmen, as the Senator from 
Missouri called us. Some were born free, and 
all of us desire to extend the blessings of free- 
dom to all. 

Icannot better describe the future of this 

arty than in the beautiful words of John 
right, uttered by him in the darkest days of 
our rebellion. Speaking of our country, that 


great statesman said, ‘‘Isee one vast confed- | sucha man. Is he the head of a committee 


eration, extending in unbroken line trom 
the frozen north to the more glowing south, 
and from the boisterous billows of the Atlantic 
westward to the more placid waters of the 
Pacific main; and I see one people, one lan- 
guage, one law, one faith; and over all that 
wide. continent the home of freedom and a 
refuge for the oppressed of every race and of 
every clime.” ‘Lhe prophetic vision thus seen 
in the dark night of our struggle it is the 
mission of this grand party to make history. 

A word to the Senator from Illinois. I 
understood him to criticise Senators who 
voted against his motion to create a retrench- 
ment committee, and to say that those votes 
were given for the purpose of preventing an 
investigation of fraud. I voted against his 
resolution, and if a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence and honesty, l ought to be able and wili- 
ing to give the public when such a charge is 
made the reasons for my vote, Sir, I believe 
that the interests of this country are identified 
with the Republican party; others are at 
liberty to think differently. I believe that the 
success of the Republican party is inseparably 
connected with the nomination of General 
Grant. ‘There, too, others may differ from me. 
We were on the eve of a most important elec- 
tion, and I think [ would have been untrue to 
my country and to the party had | so voted as 
to commit the investigation of all the affairs 
of the Government to those who were hostile 
to the Administration; and such would have 
been the character of the committee if that 
resolution had prevailed. I so voted as to 
place the appointment of that committee in 
the hands of the Senate. I believe that every 
Government, party, or individual, if tried at 
all, should, no matter how innocent, be tried 
by an impartial, unbiased tribunal, and not by 
enemies. 

The. Senator from Tilinois said that it was 
reported in the papers that the committee 
appointed by the Senate had turned out to be 
a whitewashing committee, and that it was 
measurably correct. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is 
so reported in the New York papers. I have 
it here; and Iso understood him. . 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 did not say that. I 
stated that it was reported in the papers and 
called a whitewashing committee, but [ did 
not say that that report was measurably cor- 
rect. I used no such language as that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Did the Senator 
say that it was correct? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir; I did not. I 
made some remarks upon the action of the 
committee as reported in the papers, stating 
that I would not discuss its action, but stating 
what the papers had said in reference to it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad to 
be corrected by the Senator. I understood 
him to say that the papers called it a white- 
washing committee, and that the report of 
that committee, which was soon to be intro- 
duced, would show that it was so. But, of 
course, I do not insist upon what the Senator 
disclaims. 5 

Sir, it is no whitewashing committee. There 
is now and then a man in the world who does 
not want office and yet has it; who does not 
want reputation and yet gets it. There is 
now and then a man who spends his time not 
in inquiring, ‘ What shall I get; what shall I 
have; where shall I go ;’’ but the great ques- 
tion of whose life is, ‘‘ What shall 1 be?’ He 
spends his time in making it an instrament 
which, as I think Beecher said, gives some 
harmony in time, but the sweetest music of 


which is reserved for eternity; he gives his || 


life to making character—Governor Bucx- 
INGHAM, the chairman of the committee, is 


to whitewash fraud? Go tell it in Connec- 
ticut; tell it to the soldiers who have survived 
the war; his name is in all the churches; 
tell it there, and a smile of derision and **'We 
know him, sir,’’ will be the only response. 
That much I say in answer to the declaration 
of the newspapers that the committee of 
the Senate on investigation is a whitewash- 
ing committee; and Governor BUCKINGHAM 
is associated with as worthy gentlemen us 
there are in the nation. 

Mr. President, what do all the assaults on 
our President amount to? Who cares for 
them? While the Senator from Missouri was 
making his eloquent address the other day, 
the united Republicans of his State, amid the 
sound of drum and ‘Rally ‘round the flag, 
boys,” were passing unanimously resolutions 
commending the administration of Grant, and 
appointing a united delegation to go to Phila- . 
delphia to renominate him. What effect have 
all these charges? They are failures. The 


| preamble to this resolution tried gracefully to 


slide ont of a side-door, when the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] caught it by the 
collar and said, “Stand until we have done 
with you, and the whole proceeding falls 
dead upon the people. 

Why, sir, the proceedings are read in our 
factories, and the men with resolute will and 
sturdy arm lay them quietly aside und say, 
“ They ought notto speak so of General Grant. ; 
he joined with us in shielding the great heart 
of this Republic’ 

These proceedings are read by the maimed 
inhabitant of the log-house on our frontier. 
He looks at his rifle hanging across the breast- 
work of the chimney, and while a thousand 
memories there cluster he turns to the rough 
engraving of his:general hanging on his white- 
washed wall, then lays aside the resolutions 
saying, ‘‘A reindorsement by the people shall 
vindicate General Grant from these atta: ks.’’ 

These proceedings are read by the reflect- 
ing and benevolent; and they remember that 
he, first in the list of worthy Presidents, took 
measures to have our national difficulties set- 
tled by peaceful arbitration instead of the 
cruel arbitrament of the sword, which has 
every generation made the world ahell. They 
remember that he, first in the list of worthy 
Presidents, adopted a humane, just, and 
Christian policy toward the aborigines of the 
country. They remember that he, first in the 
list of Presidents, has adopted a civil service 
reform, contrary to the wishes of the politi- 
cians around him, contrary to his own interests 
as a partisan, and allthis to secure greater 
integrity in the Government; and these reflect- 
ing people lay the proceedings aside, saying, 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them; do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
and they thank God. for giving their country 
so just a ruler. 

The colored people read the resolutions, and 
say, ‘‘ We remember how skillfully and faith- 
fully he executed the reconstruction laws for 
us; we remember that last spring he held here 
a reluctant Congress until they should pass a 
Ku Klux law, and that he has so enforced it 
as to give us protection for our property, 
our wives, and our children; he is a true 
man.’ $ 

And all over the world, wherever you find a 
little circle whose livelihood depends upon the 
payment of the interest of American securi- 
ties, remembering with what fidelity he con- 
tended in favor of the faith and credit of this 
nation, they say, “You may introduce what 
resolutions you please; we know and feel that 
he is an honest man.”’ 

Mr. President, as intelligent men as those 
who now-assail him, not so good. men because 
less loyal, have found General Grant a hard 
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man to beat, because he is honest and brave 
and able. He can say as did a better and a 
greater man than he, when in the den sur- 
rounded by those who would prey upon him, 
t‘ Hewho is innocent within is armied without.” 


Sales of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. CARL SCHURZ, 
OF MISSOURI, ` 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 27, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the resolu- 
tion in relation to the sale of arms to French agents— 
Mr. SCHURZ said: : 3 
Mr. Presipent: It is not my intention to 
make another long speech on this subject. 
After having listened to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Frerincuuysen] yesterday, I en- 
deavored to obtain the floor to reply to him 
on the spot, but was not permitted to do so; 


and it is now in response to some remarks. 


made by him that I rise to make only a very 
few observations. Ishall merely try to gather 
up the odds and ends of argument as they, 
after this protracted debate, seem to be lying 
around loose. 

I cannot refrain from saying that the speech 
of the Senator from New Jersey was very fine. 
It was certainly one of the best pieces of beau- 
tiful speaking I ever heard ; and I must con- 
fess it is with a regretful sentiment of duty 
that I have to break into the sweet strains of 
his music with the rough language of truth ; 
for I am only a plain-spoken man, and the 
compliments he showered upon me yesterday 
are, I fear, not deserved. When he spoke of 
any skill as a debater he decidedly exaggerated 
my merits. In fact, I do not- pretend to pos- 
sesses any skill of that kind. At any rate, I 
have had very little experience, being but a 
young member of this body, having never be- 
fore served in a parliamentary assembly, and 
having but rarely occupied the attention of the 
Senate. In point of experience I recognize my 
decided inferiority to the honorable Senator 
from New Jersey; and if there is anything 
forcible in what Í say, itis not owing to skill 
or art, but it is the simple power of trath 
plainly and directly expressed; and if there 
is any weakness on the other side, it is by no 
means a want of skill or experience, but it is 


the natural weakness of arguments intended | 


to deny what is clear and to defend what is 
wrong. 

Sir, it seems to me that those who assail the 
Senator from Massachusetts and myself, him 
for having brought forward and me for having 
advocated this resolution, are now reduced to 
their last resorts, We observe in the speeches 
made against us a most brilliant absence of 
argument, and on the other hand a boldness 
of assertion which is perfectly magnificent. 
Every gentleman commences by saying that we 
as well as the whole world must be convinced 
by this time that there is absolutely nothing 
in.this inquiry, and having said that, gentle- 
men seem to take it for granted that all man- 
kind is now convinced. Sir, I must confess 
that to me such an assertion has a somewhat 
child-like sound, and I doubt not it is received 
by the American people with a broad smile of 
irony. 

There was one thing which I heard with 
regret drop from the lips of the Senator from 
New Jersey yesterday. It sounded somewhat 
like an appeal to the native feeling, the native 
prejudice in this country—an appeal founded 
apparently upon two: things: that the facts 
from which this resolution has sprung were 
calculated to affect the German-born citizens 
of this-country as to their political sympathies, 
and that I, who happen to be a native of a for- 


eign country, was taking part in this debate. 
We had listened to already a similar strain 
from the Senator from Indiana, who predicted 
that if the foreign-born element was driven to 
one side, necessarily the Know-Nothing ele- 
ment would rise up again on the other. 

Sir, I understand that kind of language; I 
understood it when it was pronounced ; and I 
am here ready to meet it. 

Let us see whether Yeally a foreign people 
has anything to do with this question. The 
Senator from New Jersey said yesterday, and 
it was reiterated by the Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. West] to-day, that if this is not a 
question of international importance, if it is 
not designed on our part to show a breach of 
our neutral duties toward another Power, then 
there is no question involved in it at all. Did I 
understand the Senator from New Jersey cor- 
rectly? Ido not want to misrepresent him. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Please state it 
again. 

SMr, SCHURZ. I understood the Senator 
from New Jersey to say yesterday that if this 
is not a question of international importance, 
if it is not designed to show that on our part 
a breach of neutral duties was committed, 
then this is no question of importance at all. 
Was that it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That wasit sub- 
stantially. 3 

Mr. SCHURZ. Now, sir, does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, or the Senator from 
Louisiana who has just spoken, really design 
to accuse the Senator from Massachusetts and 
myself of making up a case for Germany? Is 
the Senator from New Jersey candid in this 
matter? : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will answer 
the Senator, with his permission. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I certainly do 
not intend any such thing. I have never in 
the course of debate; that I am aware of, 
impugned the motives of any Senator, or at- 
tributed to him anything unbecoming a Sen- 
ator of thé United States; but when a resolu- 
tion is presented to be considered, I speak of 
the resolution and give my opinions on that, 
and I think that is the effect of the resolution. 
I do not think the Senator is unpatriotic, but 
I think the measure is unpatriotic. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Very well. Then, as I 
understand him, the Senator does not impute 
either to the Senator from Massachusetts or 
myself any designs or interests or sympathies 
which are not purely American. I hear the 
disclaimer with pleasure. But the Senator 
says that the effect of the passage of this reso- 
lution and the inquiry which would follow it 
would be injurious to American interests. Is 
not that it? Now, sir, let us look once more 
at the facts with candor. Is there now, was 
there ever a serious danger of international 
difficulty between the United States and Ger- 
many connected with this business? If there 
was, it was at the time the arms were shipped, 
and everybody in Germany just as well as in 
the United States knew that they were going, 
cargo after cargo, to Trance. If there was 
any such danger subsequently, it was when 
the circumstances surrounding this case came 
to light in the trial of Place and before the 
investigating committee of the French National 
Assembly, and certainly the case appeared 
there much darker than it would in all proba- 
bility issue from any investigation to be insti- 
tuted by the Senate of the United States. 

But now all the information which might 
lead to a charge of a breach of neutral duties 
by the American Government having been 
before the world, even in its most unfavor- 
able and worst aspect, long before we began 
to diseuss this matter, for a year or longer, 
and no remonstrance having been made, I 


ask the Senator from New Jersey in all can- 
dor, does not that prove that even when 
there was seemingly a practical provocation 
for a remonstrance as a foundation fora claim 
against the United States, that thén the Ger- 
man Government desired and was determined 
to ignore this matter? For if it had not been 
determined to ignore it, would that Gov- 
ernment not have availed itself of its most 
natural and most tempting opportunity? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask a question? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I understood my friend 
to speak of “ a practical provocation.” Does 
he mean to say that there wasin fact a prac- 
tical provocation? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I mean to say simply this: 
that when information went abroad that such 
and such things were going on, just as inform- 
ation went from England to Germany about 
similar proceedings, might I not call it an 
apparent practical provocation? Well, sir, 
if then no steps were taken by the German 
Government, does the Senator really think 
that the German Government will do it now, 
when one branch of our Government orders 
an investigation, aud shows its willinguess 
thereby to detect that which was wrong, if 
there was any wrong, and to punish the guilty 
parties? Is not that perfectly preposterous to 
assume ? 

I would ask the Senator from New Jersey 
to suppose this case: if we daring the war had 
not remonstrated against the building and the 
letting out of British ports of rebel cruisers, 
and if the British Parliament had ordered an 
investigation afterward, of its own motion, 
without any suggestion from us, without our 
making any complaint, does the Senator from 
New Jersey think that after having permitted 
such things during the war to happen, and after 
seeing that Parliament itself would take the 
matter in hand to investigate it and to punish 
the wrong-doers, that then we would complain? 
Certainly, no just man, no wise man, no gen- 
erous man in the United States would think 
of doing such a thing. What would we do? 
Our country would resound with praise of the 
British Government. We would feel ourselves 
bound by bonds of double friendship to the 
English people, who then would have shown a 
disposition to be just of its own accord, with- 
out compuision. If that had happened, every 
generous American would have utterly scouted 
the idea of asking damages of England, of that 
great people, demonstrating so nobly its sense 
of justice, and the friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States would have 
become firmer and more cordial than ever 
before. And as tothe British Government 
itself, the fear of having its action” brought 
home as a dangerous precedent to plague it in 
the future would have vanished forever, for the 
very force of that precedent would have been 
broken by its own voluntary deed. Is not that 
clear? 

Now apply this to our case; and certainly 
I am very far from comparing the sale of arms 
to French agents, if such happened, to the 
building and letting out of rebel cruisers from 
British ports; but bring it home to ourselves. 
We are now acting with perfect freedom.’ 
There is no remonstrance made against us by 
any foreign Government. There is no com- 
pulsion driving us into anything. The case 
is not the subject of international transaction, 
but as it stands to day is most emphatically 
our own business. And, sir, just the very cir- 
cumstance that no demand has been made, 
that no remonstrance has been pointed at us, 
just that very circumstance will make our ac- 
tion in this matter the more proper, thc more 
noble. If there is a dangerous precedent in 
this case, does not the Senator from New. 
Jersey see that the facts out of which such a 
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SENATE, 


precedent would grow are already in the very 
worst aspect before the world?. And. if these 
facts be correct, as they are taken to be cor- 
rect by the world abroad, is the Senator from 
-New Jersey ready perhaps to accept the doc- 
trine of international law and of neutral duties 
illustrated by those facts, not only to be fol- 
lowed by the. United States against other 
nations, ‘but also by otber nations against 
ourselves? If there is a precedent in this 
matter, is it not our manifest interest by our 
own just, fearless action, to break its point? 
If we have been betrayed by some of our 
‘agents, is it not our manifest interest to take 
a correct stand against this wrong by our own 
free resolution? Mischief can arise only in 
one way out of this, and that is if we wan- 
tonly undertake to defend a false position. 

Now, sir, the Senator from Massachusetts 
and myself are here and there assailed on the 
score of patriotism. I ask the Senator from 
New Jersey who were the truest patriots in the 
British Parliament when the question of letting 
out the rebel: cruisers was being discussed 
there; were they not the men who denounced 
the wrong and predicted its consequences? 
Were not those the men who had the honor of 
their country most sincerely at heart? Wasit 
not Cobden and Bright whose names I may 
mention again? They were then accused of 
making up a case against their country just 
as we are now. They met that accusaiion 
without fear, because they knew they were 
right. They were not frightened, because they 
knew their cause was just. And to-day, let 
me say, it is universally recognized that Eng- 
land would occupy a nobler position among 
the nations of the earth had their wise, noble, 
and patriotic counsels been followed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask my friend a 
question there? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What would he say to 
Cobden and Bright if they were now at this 

resent moment to introduce a resolution into 

arliament calling for an inquiry the object 
of which should be to show that her Majesty’s 
Government (which nobody now knows -to be 
true) had actually been in-official communica- 
tion with the rebels, and had agreed to fit out 
ships for them—what would he say of Cobden 
and Bright then? 

Mr. SCHURZ.: I would say that if inform- 
ation to that effect were already before the 
world, if the world had reason to believe it, 
if that information were in such a suggest- 
ive shape as that in which the information is 
in this case, then Cobden and Bright would 
be perfectly right and patriotic in proposing 
an investigation, either in order to show that 
there was no truth in those statements, or if 
there were to let the guilty parties suffer for it; 
in either case setting their country right before 
the world. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, may I ask my friend 
for another moment? The difference in the 
two cases is that we have no such information 
of any kind, and therefore my friend answers 
the case by supposing another which is alto- 
gether different. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does fhe Senator from 
Vermont assert that. there is no important 
information here? Why, sir, have we not been 
reading to him here document after document? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not documents, I beg 


pardon, 

Mr. SCHURZ. Have we not been reading to 
him here things testified to in French courts ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, Mr. President, the 
Senator has been reading to us here, after his 
documents failed him, the same sort of thing 
that can be read in the correspondence of cer- 
tain Missouri newspapers about the Senator, 
which none of us.see fit to inquire into, and 
which everybody may treat with scorn and con- 
tempt. If it is the business of a nation to 


take up all that gossip and scandal and rumor 
carry around, and make it the subject of in- 
vestigation, then there are few people, out-of 
the Senate I will say, who should not be the 
objects of investigation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator makes rather light of this subject. 
We quoted the other day the sworn testimony 
of Mr. Le Cesne before the court in France in 
the Place trial. TI read it to the Senate; and 
when it was suggested that it was a mere 
newspaper report, I then told the Senate that 
I held in my hands another account which 
appeared to be the phonographic report of 
that trial, and I asked to read that too. Do 
you know what answer I received? ITreceived 
the answer that I had already got this state- 
ment three times into the Globe inside of 
another Senator’s speech, and I should not 
be permitted to have it the fourth time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You didnot ever receive 
any such answer from me. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, I received it from the 
Senator from Indiana. So, after all, sir, it is 
not a mere newspaper squib, not a mere canard 
which we are speaking of; it is a statement 
which comes from as good authority as can be 
found on that subject. 

Have we not had here letters from Mr. Rem- 
ington; have we not had here a letter from 
the Secretary of War? Does he doubt these 
authorities? Does he deny that from these 
statements information appears which has 
gone all over the world, not from here, but 
published abroad long before it was discussed 
in this body? And yet he will deny that in 
other places they had material out of which to 
form an opinion. Ah! sir, we have heard 
this kind of talk before. The other day the 
honorable Senator from New York held up a 
pamphlet charging us with giving aid and com- 
fort to the Democrats in New Hampshire—a 
pamphlet containing speeches made against 


„corruption in the New York custom-house. 


‘What is the moral of this story? It is simply 
this: “ Do not denounce corruption for it may 
hurt your party!’ Apply the language of 
the Senator from New Jersey and it will be: 
do not try to discover or denounce that which 
appears to be wrong, for it may possibly re- 
flect upon your country! 

Let me tell you, sir, it is by just such doc- 
trines that parties are corrupted and ruined; 
it is by just such doctrines and practices that 
nations are disgraced. Patriotism! Who is 
the true patriot in this case? He who would 
advise the great American people sneakingly 
to cover up what cannot be covered up, in the 
hope that we may possibly not be challenged 
for it, or he who, following the example of 
the truest men of England, endeavors to lift 
up this Republic to a higher plane of duty, to 
discover and to set right of her own free will 
what is wrong, and thus to stand with a pure 


forehead and with the pride of a good con- | 


science before the world in the full luster of 
good faith and honor, able to say to the nations 
around her, ‘‘See here; we have done this 
thing of our own accord; nobody compelled 
us; nobody asked it of us; our will was free; 


but we did it because we desired to be just | 


to ourselves in being just to others?’ That 
is what I call patriotism worthy of the great 
American people. 

I must confess, Mr. President, I regretted 
deeply when I heard the Senator from New 
Jersey make some allusion to my German 
nativity, as if he were inclined, not directly, 
butin some indirect way, to express his appre- 
hension of the possibility that [ might be act- 
uated by interests and sympathies not Amer- 
ican. He has disclaimed such intention, and 
I gladly accept his disclaimer ; but undoubt- 
edly, from the tenor of his remarks, such an 
inference might have been drawn. Let me 
tell the Senator from New Jersey that although 


I certainly am not ashamed of having sprung 
from that great nation whose monuments stand 
so proudly upon all the battle-fields of thought; 
that great nation which, having translated her 
mighty soul into action, seems at this moment 
to hold in her hands the destinies ofthe Old 
World; that great nation which for centuries 
has sent abroad thousands and thousands of 
her children upon foreign shores with their 
intelligence, their industry, and their spirit 
of good citizenship; while I am by no means 
ashamed of being a son of that nation, yet E 
may say I am proud to be an American citi- 
zen. ‘This is my country. Here my children 
were born. Here] have spent the best years of 
my youth and manhood. Allthe honors I have 
gained, all the aimsof my endeavors, and what- 
ever of hope and promise the future has for 
me, it is all encompassed in this my new father- 
land. My devotion to this great Republie will 
not yield to that of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, nor to that of any member of this body, 
nor to that of any man born in this country. 
I would not shrink from any sacrifice to prove 
it, as I never did shrink from it. And, sir, for 
this very reason I want, with every means 
within our reach, to have that spot washed off 
with which, apparently, the good name of this 
Republic has been soiled. 

‘The Senator also intimated yesterday that 
the German-born American citizens could not 
entirely forget their old fatherland. Possibly 
not; but I ask him, should they forget it? 
Does he not know that those who would meanly 
and coldly forget their old mother could not 
be expected to be faithful to their young bride? 
[Manifestations of applause in the galleries. ] 
Surely, sir, the German-born citizens of this 
country have demonstrated their fidelity in the 
hour of danger. .When the. President of the 
United States called upon the faithful sons of 
the Republic to step forward and to brave death 
on the field of battle, niethinks the German- 
American citizens were not among the last to 
respond to the summons. Nay, insome places 
they were even among the first, and it is with 
pride that Í point to the State of Missouri, the 
key of the Mississippi valley, which, by the 
prompt action and energetic patriotism of its 
German-born citizens, was, at the commence- 
ment of the rebellion, saved to the Union. 
No, sir; their thought of the old fatherland 
did not stand in the way of their fidelity 
to the new; and even at the time when, by 
the great events which were taking place ‘on 
the other side of the ocean, their sympathies 
were so powerfully aroused, when their fears 
and hopes concerning those they had left be- 
hind were worked up to the highest pitch; 
even then—I may say it with pride—there 
was not a German in this country who, in all 
that excitement, for a moment forgot that he 
was an American citizen, and that his first 
duty was the observance of the laws of this 
Repablic. No, sir; let not their patriotism 
be doubted, even jf in a case like this they 
should desire that that friendship which is to 
exist between the American Republic and the 
great German nation on the other side of the 
ocean, a friendship which may become so 
fruitfal of good, should stand upon the firm 
basis of good faith, mutual confidence, and 
untarnished houor. 

I deny, however, that the international as- 
pect of this question is by any means the most 
important. No, sir; it is not. I have con- 
tended from the very first that in moving this 
inquiry nothing was contemplated bot the 
vindication of our own laws, and Í must con 
fess I was amazed when I heard the Senator 
from New Jersey argue yesterday that be- 
cause the violation of a certain statute here 
did not give offense to Germany, therefore 
it could be of no concern to us.. How im- 
portant to us the violation of that statute is, 
fam now going to show. 
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I listened with some amusement the other 
day to the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Mor- 
ton.] It will be remembered that I put the 
question to that Senator whether he would 
consider the statute permitting only the sale 
of damaged arms or arms otherwise unsuita- 
ble for the use of our Army or militia, violated 
if arms had been sold which were declared 
by the War Department itself fit to be issued 
to our own troops. I say I was somewhat 
amused when I put that question to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana and I could get neither yes 
nor no from him. I said then, (and I beg 
the Senator’s pardon if I imputed motives to 
him which he did not entertain, although there 
was some reason for the supposition,) that the 
Senator declined to answer possibly because 
he was already thinking of what excuse he 
would have to bring forward for the Adminis- 
tration in so deperate an emergency, the vio- 
lation of the law being clearly admitted by an 
official declaration, And sure enough, in an 
elaborate speech it was gravely argued by the 
Senator from Indiana that although the War 
Department declared that certain arms were 
fit for issue to our own troops, yet the War 
Department was authorized to sell the same 
arms under a statute which provided that no 
arms should be sold which were officially 
declared suitable for our own troops if there 
were other arms still more suitable. It was 
a curious spectacle; but what shall we say of 
it when we look at the surrounding circum- 
stances? Listen while I read a few para- 
graphs from the official reports of the chief 
of orduance. In his report for 1869 he said: 

“Phe operations at the Springfield armory have 
been chiefly confined to fabricating the necessary 
machines, tools, and fixtures required for con- 
verting the Springficld rifled muskets into breech- 
loaders, upon the plan recommended by the ord- 
nance board in January, 1868, and approved by 
the Secretary of War; to the conversion of a small 
number of muskets, in execution of the order given 
by the Secretary of War to alter fifty thousand arms, 
and to cleaning Enfield muskets for sale. The 
Springfield armory is now adequate to the conver- 
sion of two hundred muskets per day of eight 
hours.” A 

I read this for the purpose of showing in 
what way breech-loading rifles were produced 
for the use of our troops. It was by-convert- 
ing muzzle-loading Springfield muskets into 
breech-loaders. 

Now, sir, I come to the report of 1870. The 
chief of ordnance then reported as follows: 

“The Springfield breech-loading muskets, with 
which the troops have been armed for more than 
three years, continue to give satisfaction.” 

And the Senator will mark that that is not 
the Springfield musket of 1868, but it isthe old 
pattern, for this report was made on the 25th 
of October, 1870. The chief of ordnance says: 

“The Springfield breech-louading muskets with 


which the troops have been armed for more than 
three years ”— 


Before 1868— 


“continue to give satisfaction, There are about 
thirty-five thousand on hand of the model of 1868. 
It is believed that the arm is one of the very best 
that has been devised, and it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether the alteration of the Springfield muz- 
gle-loading muskets, upon this system, should not 
be resumed at once at the national armory, which 
otherwise will soon be without orders for work.” 


And now, sir, this having been reported on 
the 25th of October, 1870, it was in the follow- 
ing December that the very same arms were 
sold as unsuitable for the troops of the United 
States, as the Senator from Indiana contends, 
` But now, sir, comes a still more important 
document.. It is the report of 1871, the last. 
The chief of ordnance says: 

“The operations at the Springfield armory have 
been confined chiefly to the conversion of a small 


number of Springfield rifle-muskets into breech- 
loaders for issue to troops = 


Mark you— 


“and to theStates and colleges; tothe manufacture of 
twenty-two thousand Remington rifles for the Navy 
Depariment, and three or four kinds of experimental 


muskets and carbines for comparative trial by troops 
in the field. ‘Three of these systems have been put 
into the hands of the troops, and monthly reports 
are made to this bureau upon them, as was directed 
by you on my indorsement of July 8, 1870, submit- 
ting the reportof the board of officers of June 10, 
1870, of which Major General Schofield was president. 

“Ttis expected that sufficient information in re- 
gard to these experimental arms will be derived 
from troops using them to warrant the appointment— 
some time next summer—of the board which is to 
select and recommend to the War Department a 
breech-loading system for adoption for the military 
service. 


And here it appears that before the adoption 
of a breech-loading arm has been definitively 
agreed upon, the Senator from Indiana argues 
that a certain breech-loading arm had to be 
sold because it was considered unsuitable for 
the troops of the United States. But worse 
than that, sir. I read from the report of the 
chief of ordnance again: 


“Tt is highly important that this board shall act 
as soon as possible upon the subject, and that a 
breech-loading system shall be adopted as soon as 
possible, and adhered to until a largè number of 
breech-loaders can be made for the Government. 
Now there are less than ten thousand breech-load- 
ing muskets in the arsenals for issue. This number 
of muskets is not half sufficient to supply the States 
with the muskets they are now entitled to receive 
under their apportionment of the permanent appro- 
priation for arming and equipping the militia, It 
is important that the arms of the States should be 
like those used by the Government, and I believe 
the States are anxions to get the same kind of arms. 
For these reasons I have been anxious to furnish 
them, to the extent of \beability of the Department 
and of their eredits, with arms like those our troops 
are armed with, and I have not been willing to en- 
courage any State in getting any other arms. This 
Department should, as soon as possible, be placed in 
a condition to fill all proper requisitions by the 
States upon it, and should also have on hand in store 
a Jarge number of breech-loading muskets and car- 
bines to meet any emergency that may arise. Ten 
years ago’’— 


Mark you— 
“the country felt that not less than a million of 
muskets should be kept in store inthe arsenals. We 
are making very few arms at present, and for the 


reason that no breech-loading arm has yet been 
adopted for our military servive.” 


What does this mean? It means, on the 
showing of the chief of ordnance himself, that 
at this present moment, by the sales of arms 
that have taken place, this country stands to 
such extent disarmed. We are speaking of 
international difficulties lowering around the 
horizon, how the treaty of Washington is 
to be set aside, how we may drift into a war, 
and it will not be forgotten that some time 
ago rumors were rife of an impending diffi- 
culty with Spain. If ruptures had come, what 
would have been our situation? Look once 
more at the statute. What does it mean? 

‘* Resolved, &c,, That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be 
sold, after offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, 
in such manner and at such times and places, at 


public or private sale, as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the public interest”’— 


What? 


“the old cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores, 


now in possession of the War Department which are 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the least mili- 
tary service, or for the militia of the United States.” 

And now we have here an official report 
from the chief of ordnance testifying, in the 
first place, that just when those arms were 
sold the breech-loading arm of 1866, a large 
quantity of which was disposed of, was still 
in the hands of the troops, and was considered 
a very good arm; and, secondly, that we want 
a million breech-loading muskets in our arsen- 
als for the purpose of providing against an 
emergency. And justsuch breech-loaders were 
sold in large quantities. What doesthe statute 
mean? It means, if it has any sense atall, that 
only such arms should be sold as are useless 
for our troops. Now, what do we want for our 
troops? We want breech-loaders, for the 
breech-loader is now the only small arm that 
has any efficiency upon the battle-field. Gen- 
eral Dyer says we ought to have a million 
of them. How are breech-loaders to be 
obtained? Inthe first place, let me tell the 


Senator from Indiana, by keeping those we 
have ; and in the second place, by mauufac- 
turing new ones, or by transforming Spring- 
field muskets that are fit for such transform- 
ation into breech- loaders as rapidly as we can.’ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does it not cost more to 
make that transformation than to make new 


arms? 

Mr.SCHURZ. The chief of ordnance him- 
self says that that is the method which has for 
along time been followed at the Springfield 
armory. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Andis found to be entirely 
inadequate arid too costly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken. He refers to something else. He means 
in all probability the change of calibers which 
is very costly ; but certainly the Senator from 
Vermont will not make the Senate believe 
that it is cheaper to make an entirely new arm 
than to take the stock, the barrel, the lock, 
and the bayonet of an old musket and then 
puta new breech-piece into it, thus transform- 
ing it into a breech-joading arm. 

Now, sir, if you want to appreciate the futility 
of the argument of the Senator from Indiana, 
let me ask him the question whether he would 
consider it safe that all the guns still fit for 
service should be sold, when a new model 
appears preferable, before a sufficient supply 
of arms of that new model can be obtained ? 
They are now expecting to change their arms 
in the infantry service of other Governments. 
They do soin Germany. Does he think that 
there would be any Government improvident 
enough, say Germany, for instance, to dispose 
of the old needle-guns and sell them off before 
they have a sufficient supply of the new gun 
to arm the military forces of the country? 
Make such a proposition to such a Govern- 
ment and they will denounce it as absurd, as a 
positive treachery to the true interests of the 
country ; and I think if the statute which I 
have in my hand had any meaning it was that 
its restrictive clause should prevent just such 
a contingency. 

Now, sir, imagine a war to come on us. 
There will be a cry for arms. We shall labor 
under the same embarrassment under which 
we staggered in the spring of 1861. We shall 
send agents into foreign countries to pick up 
muskets for us. We want guns. Where are 
they? Once we had a good supply of them 
that might have been transformed into breech- 
loaders. Where are they? Remington bought 
them and carried them to France. . We want 
breech-loaders for our troops. Where are 
they? Once they were in our arsenals, not 
found unfit, and at that. very time inthe hands 
of our troops. We want them, and where are 
they now? Lawyer Thomas Richardson, from 
Hion, New York, bought many thousands of 
them, and Remington sent them to France. 
With these arms, described officially by the 
War Department as fit for issue to our own 
troops, | maintain that the law was sold, and 
with the law and these arms I maintain that 
the defensive capacity of the country was sold ; 
and if you want the proof of it look into the 
oneal reports of the chief of ordnance him- 
self. 

Where now is the argument of the Senator 
from Indiana that the War Department, under 
a restrictive law expressly forbidding the sale 
of arms which are fit for issue to our own 
troops, could still sell arms which were re- 
ported upon by the chief of ordnance himself 
as fit for issue to our troops? Will the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey still insist that this viola- 
tion of our own law is of no concern to us 
because it is of no concern to the Government 
of Germany? 

Mr. President, I give noticé that I shall move 
an amendment to this resolution, to inquire 
also whether breech-loaders and other mus- 
kets capable of being transformed into breech: 
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loaders were sold in such numbers as to seri- 
ously impair the defensive capacity of the 
country in case of war. 

There is another point in the speech of the 
Senator from New Jersey to which I desire to 
refer; it is the general-order business. It has 
frequently appeared to me that the President 
of the United States has friends who lack one 
great quality of which theysstand very much 
in need, and that is, discretion; for if they 
did not lack that quality they surely would 
not be so zealous in dragging the general-order 
business before the United States Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Task my friend from Mis- 
souri whether he counts himself among that 


number? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Let me tell the Senator 
from Vermont there was only one time when 
I referred to the general-order business, and 
that was when we ordered the investigation 
to be made into the affairs of the New York 
custom-house. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That does not answer the 
question. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Since then I have not men- 
tioned it except when I was provoked in reply 
to others. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iasked the Senator from 
Missouri whether he counted himself among 
the number of those patriots who are friendly 
to the interests of the President in his official 
capacity? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly, to the best and 
truest interest of the President I have always 
been friendly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am glad to know it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Now, sir, let me restate 
the case. There was a system of robbery in 
New York called the general-order business, 
conducted by two men whose names are 
Leet and Stocking. That general-order busi- 
ness was investigated by acommittee appointed 
by Congress. it was discovered to be a sink 
of iniquity, and that committee made report 
accordingly. The merchants of New York 
protested against it in strong language and 
asked for a change. The Secretary of the 
‘Treasury sent a commission to New York to 
inquire into the same matter. That commis- 
sion reported against it also, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury pronounced his opinion in 
conformity with that report. Then, in discuss- 
ing this matter, I expressed the opinion that 
since the merchants of New York had pro- 
tested against this scandalous abuse, since a 
committee of Congress had investigated it and 
found it to be such, since the Secretary of the 
Treasury had investigated it and pronounced 
his opinion against it, and still that abuse was 
continued, there must be a power sustaining 
it stronger than public opinion as expressed 
by the mercantile community of New York, | 
stronger than the committees of Congress, and 
stronger than the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself. For this Ihave been frequently taken 
to task, and yet nobody has so far been found 
to deny or confute the justice of the conclusion. 

The Senator from New Jersey yesterday at 
last seemed to discover a way out of the diffi- 
culty, at least satisfactory to himself. He 
tells us that that power may be stronger than 
public opinion, stronger than the Secretary of 
the Treasury, stronger than the committees of 
Congress, but still the President may be answer- 
able for nothing, for that power may be even 
stronger than the President himself. What 
can this power be? 

‘The Senator from New Jersey tells us that į 
under the law the collector of the port of New | 
York has the regulation of the warehouses | 
under his control, and is responsible for them. 
Did I understand him correctly ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did not say so. | 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will restate 
his own position I shall be very much obliged 


to him. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I said it had I 


been insisted by the collectors that inasmuch | 
as they and their bondsmen were liable for the 
delivery of goods, the discretion was with them 
as to what rules should be formed; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had told me he had 
neither admitted nor denied that to be thelaw, 
but that he had always felt very much indis- 
posed to make any rules and regulations which 
were contrary to the will and opinion of those | 
who had to enforce them, and that recently he 
had had the law examined by one of his law 
officers, and the opinion was given that the law 
was as the collectors had heretofore insisted. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Very well. Then, sir, ac- 
cording to what the Senator from New Jersey 
states, there has long been a doubt as to whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury—that is to say; 
the executive department of this Government, ! 
the Administration—was in any way by law 
authorized to interfere with the arrangements 
made by the collector of customs at New York 
in this respect. Is not that it? I address 
myself to my honorable friend again. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Idid not hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I say, according to the 
statement of the Senator from New Jersey, it 
appears that there has long been a doubt in 
the’ mind of the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether he himself—that is to say, the exec- 
utive department of this Government—was by 
law authorized to interfere with the arrange- 
ments made by the collector of customs at 
New Yorkin this respect, meaning the ware- 
houses. Is not that. 1t? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator 
from Missouri calls on me to reply to him, he 
must let me do itin my own way. The Sen- 
ator is a very dexterous debater; he is a very 
skillful fencer; and, not content with his supe- 
rior skill, he likes to take (and he does it ina 
very friendly way) his opponent by the button |! 
and lead him to some spot where the sod is a 
little slippery and he has the advantage of the 


ground, and then show the spectators how 


readily he can trip him up. I would prefer 
that the Senator make his own argument, and | 
if there is anything at the end of it that I 
think needs answering, I will then answer it. 
Mr. SCHURZ. I think the Senator mis- | 
takes my purpose altogether. I merely wanted 
to know whether I was stating his position cor 
rectly, for I was animated by a desire not to 
misinterpret him. 
was a doubt in the mind of the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether the executive department 


of customs at New York with reference to the 
warehouses, then the case stands thus: here 
is a great abuse—the general-order business— 
a notorious scandal.. The executive depart- 
ment is in doubt whether it is legally author- 
ized to interfere with that system of robbery or 
not, and it would appear that by the executive 


system of robbery. 
Mr. HARLAN. 

tor from Missouri a question if he will yield | 

for that purpose. 
Mr. SCHURZ. 
Mr. HARLAN. 


Certainly. 


~ . ` i 
for storing goods on which duty has not been | 


| paid as a system of robbery and corruption į 


which this Government has refused to correct. 
I have not heard him yet state what bis plan 
of remedy is. How can these diliculties be 
removed? Has he asa Senator proposed any 
remedy? Has he suggested any to the execu- 


tive department? { want to hear what the | 


remedy is. If this general- order system is so | 
t 


! mean the general-order system. 
If this was so, if there |) 


Mr. SCHURZ. I will tell the Senator. In 
the first place, remove the rascals who stand 
at the head of the establishment. a 

Mr. HARLAN, Very well; that does not 
go to the system itself. It is the system he is 


| denouncing, and not the individual men, as I 


understand him. Now, the system is the thing 
found fault with. What is the remedy? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Let me say to the Senator 
from Iowa, in the first place, that we are not 
discussing that point; and in the second 
place 

Mr. HARLAN. I supposed we were dis- 
cussing the arms question. 

Mr. SCHURZ. -Ishall yield to the Senator 
from Iowa as soon as I have finished my sen- 
tence. ` 

In the second place, the present arrange- 
ments were made not by legislative but by 


| executive action, and having been made by 


executive action they could be unmade by 
executive action. 

Mr. HARLAN. When were they made? 

Mr. SCHURZ. The present arrangements 
were made under Collector Grinnell, and the 
general-order business on the East river was 
made a monopoly in the hands of Leet and 
Stocking under Collector Murphy. 

Mr. HARLAN. Long ago! , I heard the 
same question discussed on this floor more 
than fifteen years ago, and the very same com- 
plaints were brought forward then that arenow 
being brought forward by the Senator from 
Missouri, as the Globe will show. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator from Iowa 
mistakes the case. A general-order business 
existed before, to be sure, but the general-order 
business was very differently managed from 
what it is now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In what respect? 

Mr. SCHURZ. In the first place it was 
more houestly managed ; it was more econom- 


ically managed with regard to the merchants; 


they were not plundered as they are now. 

Mr. HARLAN. If the honorable Senator 
from Missouri will pardon me, that goes to the 
character of the man who is in, and he him- 
self aided to put these men in by his vote 
advising and consenting to their appointment. 
I suppose we are not here to discuss the char- 
acter of the man, but of the sysiem, the abuses 


! of the system, which be says is all wrong and 


rotten, which he thinks can be corrected—f 
if the gen, 
eral-order business is all wrong and all rotten, 


| I want him to state here frankly aud openly 
| the remedy which be proposes for that system. 
of this Government had any legal power to | 
interfere with the arrangements of the collector |i 


It is an old one. 


Mr. SCHURZ. I have already given him 


! one remedy, and that is to remove the rascals 
| who stand at the head of it and put honest 
| men in their place. 
that I am responsible with the rest that they 
| were put there. 
| that those who are standing at the head of the 
| Government warehouses at New York have 
department of this Government for a whole |! 
year that doubt was resolved in favor of the |} 


Now, the Senator says 


He certainly will not teil me 


had to pass this Senate for confirmation. 
Mr. HARLAN. The chief bas had to pass 


| the Senate. 
I desire to ask the Sene- |; 
i 


Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, Collector Murphy bad, 
to be sure; andif the Senator wants to know 


! by whose vote he was made coligetor—I am 
! not authorized to reveal secrets—nof mine, 
He has over and over again |; 
| pronounced the system adopted in New York | 


though. [Laughter.] No, sir, the system, as 
it was before it was made a monopoly, could 
have been managed by honest men in au hon- 
est way, and if it has been mismanaged 

Mr. HARLAN. If the Senator will pardon 
me, [want him to state to the Senate distine:ly 
what his remedyis. Is this merely a complaint 
against some eustom-house oficer or other, or 


| is it the system that he desires to correct? If 


there js seme other pian he desires to: proposa 
to correct the wrong, what is it? We may cavi 


bad, what is the amendment which he pro- | here all day about the character ofa man, 


|j poses to the bad Jaw.or the bad rule? il 


whether he is an honest man or a dishouest 
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man. The House of Representatives can cor- 
rect that, perhaps, with the aid of the Senate. 
If men in office have been violating the law and 
have become corrupt, they can be arraigned 
before the Senate of the United States, and 
they can be removed, without the intervention 
of the Executive. The point is not as to the 
remedy if these men are rotten; but I under- 
stand this part of the discussion to turn on the 
system which has been pronounced here to be 
rotten from beginning to end: 

Mr. SCHURZ. I desire to tell the Senator 
from Iowa that the discussion did not turn 
upon the system, but turned upon the appoint- 
ments of those identical men who had made 
the system a system of robbery. 

Mr. HARLAN, I wish toask the Senator, 
then, if he thinks it within the province of the 
Senate of the United States to examine into 
the official character of the civil officers of this 
Government; if we are not overstepping the 
province of the Senate when we undertake to 
examine into the official character of civil offi- 
cers? ‘The Constitution of the United States 
makes the Senate the tribunal for their trial, 
and very clearly points it out to be the duty 
of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Representatives of the people them- 
selves, to arraign civilians who do not do their 
duty. If he wishes to arraiga a civilian aud 
put him on trial, is he not overstepping his 
duty as a Senator? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Is the Senator from Iowa 
entirely unacquainted with the fact that last 


ear a committee of investigation went to New’ 


ork, investigated this case, and reported all 
these facts? Is he entirely unacquainted with 
the fact that but a few weeks ago another com- 
mittee of this body sat there and investigated 
this case and the conduct of these very iden- 
tical gentlemen? And now he will come here 
and tell us that, after all these investigations 
have been had, it is entirely improper for us 
to discuss the results of these investigations ! 

Mr. HARLAN. If the Senator desires an 
answer, I am aware of the fact that the honora- 
ble Senator himself was a member of the com- 
mittee that was supposed to have investigated 
these wrongs of which he complains, and I 
have not yet seen the bill brought in by him 
for the correction of the evil. The committee 
report a state of facts and propose no remedy. 
Itis the remedy I call for. [wish to know 
bow he proposes to correct these evils. He 
says they exist, he seems to think them inhe- 
rent in the general-order business. Now, what 
is the means he proposes for their correction? 
Js it merely the removal of an incumbent? Ís 
the system good enough in itself? Has he 
any remedy to propose? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President, I think we 
allfeel for the embarrassment under which the 
Senator labors. Here is a great abuse ex- 
posed; here are persons in question who were 
put there by the executive department of this 
Government, persons of whom we know that 
they have had their hands elbow deep in the 
pockets of the merchants of New York, and 
in order to divert our attention from that 
point 

Mr. HARLAN. I will not allow the Sen- 
ator to esc&pe the point I present. Has he 
proposed a remedy? 

Mr. SCHURZ. There is a bill before the 
Senate now which probably will furnish a very 
good remedy. 

Mr. HARLAN. 
Senator ? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Is it necessary it should be 
brought in by me? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARLAN. Perhaps not, because the 
Senator has not been able thus far, although a 
member of that committee, to propose a rem- 
edy. Heis happy in denunciation ; butitis the 
remedy which he proposes that I desire to hear. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does not the Senator know 


Was it brought in by the 


that the committee did propose a remedy last 
year in their report? 

Mr. HARLAN. What was it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Read the report; you can 
find it there. I do not want to be led here 
into a discussion of the regulations of the 
cnstom-house of New York; but I insist that, 
as has been shown time and again, there is a 
great abuse, a system of robbery conducted in 
the most scandalous manner by gentlemen 
who have been there a year after their scan- 
dalous practices have been exposed in the open 
light of day; and the question is this: wheth- 
er the executive department of the Govern- 
ment had a right to interfere with it, and is 
therefore in any way responsible for it or not? 
That is the question. 

Mr. HARLAN. The Senator is evading 
the whole question. There is no question as 
to the right of the President of the United 
States to propose a new incumbent. He can 
do that any day, and with the concurrence of 
the Senate substitute one man for another. 
If it is merely the character of the incumbent 
with which the Senator finds fault, the remedy 
is easy; but I have understood him all along 
to denounce the general-order seystem as 
something within the range of correction by 
parliamentary bodies, by the Legislature of 
the United States, by the concurrent action 
of the Senate and House of Represeutatives. 
Now I want him to propose his remedy. 
want to know what it is. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Now, sir, let me ask the 
Senator from Iowa, if I were entirely ignorant 
of all these things, if I had no remedy to pro- 
pose, if I had never thought of it, would that 
be a justification to the executive department 
of this Government for permitting scandalous 
abuses to go on in the custom-house at New 
York? 

Mr. HARLAN. Ohno, Mr. President, nor 
do I believe that he ever has. This isa ques- 
tion of fact about which there may be differ- 
ence of opinion. The Senator says they are 
robbers. Ido not believe they are robbers. 
We have no evidence before the Senate that 
they are robbers. Surely if the House of Rep- 
resentatives had that evidence before them, if 
the Executive failed to perform his duty, the 
names of those men would be presented here 
as criminals at your bar, and we should be 
called on in our judicial capacity to try the 
very question that the Senator raises. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator from Iowa 
does not seem to understand that these officials 
are by no means officers of the United States 
Government whose nominations have to pass 
through this body. Not one of them. They 
are simply designated as the keepers of ware- 
houses. 

Mr. HARLAN. But they are being kept 
in by men who are officers of the United States. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Precisely. 

Mr. HARLAN. The Senator cannot evade 
the question in that way. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Ah, sir; and that is the 
question which by no means I want to evade. 
That is justthe point I have been always insist- 
ing upon. 

Mr. HARLAN. If an officer of this Gov- 
ernment purposely keeps in subordinates who 
are corrupt, known to be corrupt, can he him- 
self be an honest man? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Ah! I donot know whether 
the Senator from Iowa is aware of what he is 
saying. He is knocking the whole argument 
of the Senator from New Jersey into pi. There 
is nothing left of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARLAN. Doubtless the honorable 
Senator from Missouri is very happy. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator from New 
Jersey argued yesterday that those high in 
power were not to be held responsible for the 
remaining of bad persons in such places, while 
the Senator from Iowa tells me (and I am 


indeed ready to take bhim at his word) that 
they are responsible. 

Mr. HARLAN. The Senator shall not— 
probably he will be courteous—misrepresent 


me. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly not. 

Mr. HARLAN. Idid not say that the chief 
custom-house officer at New York is an officer 
of the United States and these appointees are 
subordinates of his. If I understood the hou- 
orable Senator trom New Jersey, he did not 
raise the question of the power of thecollector 
of New York over his subordinates, but he 
raised the question of the power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States over this subject 
under the existing law. It is a question 
whether Congress has not put this power ex- 
clusively in the hands of the collector; but 
he has not suggested the question that the 
collector is nut responsible under the law for 
the conduct cf his appointees. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to inter- 
fere in this debate at all, but I see that both 
Senators appear to be somewhat at a loss 
about the law. I think, perhaps, I might as 
well now correct them and state the precise 
facts. There is no doubt about the power of 
the Secretary of the Treasury over the general 
warehouse system at the ports of entry under 
an old act, which I will now read: 


“All stores hereafter rented by the collector, 
naval officers, or, surveyor, shall be on public ac- 
count, and paid for the collector as such, and shall 
be appropriated exclusively to the use of receiv- 
ing foreign merchandise, subject, as to the rates of 
storage, to regulation by the Secretary of the Treas- 

There is no doubt that this law covers the 
general power over the warehouse system ; 
but the system of general-order warehouses 
has grown up under the changes in our com- 
mercial marine, caused by the arrival of steam- 
ers that must within forty-eight hours unload, 
and those goods are under the custody of the 
collector of the port, and he is responsible 
for their custody. 

Now let me go a little further: when the 
abuses were disclosed by the investigating 
committee a year ago, the complaints of many 
merchants came to the proper committee of 
this body, and many persons directed their at- 
tention to the correction of what were culled 
the abuses of the general-order system ; that 
is, improper charges made for the custody of 
goods that came in without any general direc- 
tion as to the place where they were to be 
stored. Various projects were proposed at dif- 
ferent times, and finally they were embodied 
in a bill introduced by the Senator from New 
York, not now in his seat, [Mr. Fexvon,] at 
the beginning of the last session of Congress, 
on the 18th of March, 1871. This bill, made 
up mainly by the efforts of persons in business 
in New York, was introduced into this body 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
It was there examined in November and 
December last. It was early reported back 
here with amendments, and while all this long 
debate has been going on, and while two com- 
mittees of investigation have been, one organ- 
ized and another proposed, up to this hour we 
have never had an opportunity to test the 
sense of the Senate upon the merits of the 
bill. Now, the remedy proposed is contained 
in this section of the bill: 

Sec, 13. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
from time to time, make such regulations as he may 
deem necessary for the conduct and management 
of the bonded warehouses, general order stores, and 
other depositories of the imported morchandise 
throughout the United States; all regulations or 
orders issued by collectors of customs in regard 
thereto shall be subject to revision, alteration, or 
revocation by him; and no warehouse shall be 


bonded and no general-order store established with- 
out his authority and approval. 


In other words, it transfers the whole power 
over all these warehouses to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the collector of the port of New 
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York now claiming an absolate power to con- 
trol these warehouses; and the President of 
the United States can exercise no power over 
the collector in the exercise of his legal func- 
tions except the power of removal. I believe 
that will be conceded on all hands. I doubt 
very much whether the law does give to the 
custom-house officer in New York the power 
he claims; he has always claimed that power, 
and one section of this bill tranfers the power 
from him to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who will be responsible. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Tam very much obliged to 
the Senator from Ohio for his explanatinn. I 
would ask only this question of him, if I may 
have his attention for a moment. It appears 
from the testimony given by Mr. Lydecker that 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is required when persons are designated to be 
put in charge of the warehouses. Is that so? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have already read this 
law as to the general warehouses, but these 
are not the general-order stores. That general- 
order business, though not to its present vol- 
ume, has existed I suppose forty years to some 
extent; when goods are not claimed within a 
certain time, whén the consignee does not 
apply and pay the duties, they go into general- 
order store or general-order warehouses. That 
general-order system has grown into magnitude 
only within a few years on account of steam 
navigation. f : 

Mr. SCHURZ. Iunderstand. Iasked the 
question merely for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the opinion which was expressed 
in the investigation was correct, that Leet and 
Stocking were never legally designated because 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was wanting. That, however, I consider for 
my argument an immaterial point. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not think the Sec- 
retary has any power over them. They are 
simply agents of the collector for the custody 
of merchandise. They are so regarded. 

_ Mr. SCHURZ. Now we are told that the 
general-order business isa mere administrative 
detail left to the collector of the port of New 
York; but when that general order business 
transforms itself into a machinery by which 
the mereantile community of New York is 
plundered, must then that general order busi- 
ness and the persons in charge of it be still 
tolerated for a year in the positions which 
they hold after the whole scandal has been 
exposed? Will it be said that the Executive 
pranch of this Government is entirely power- 
less in the premises? Can absolutely nothing 
be done? 

It may be said that the collector has direct 
control over these parties. Suppose he has; 
but who has control of the collector? Is there 
no way of reaching the collector? If it turns 
out that the collector maintains a system which 
is a flagrant and scandalous public abuse, will 
you tell me that the importance of Mr. Mur- 
phy’s remaining there was so great that even 
the worst things could go on under him and 
yet the Government could not lay its hands 
upon him? You tell me that the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury had absolutely no power over the 
subject? Why, sir, we know that Mr. Leet 
went to New York armed with a letter of rec- 


ommendation written by the President, and | 


that he obtained control over the general order 
business in consequence of that letter of rec- 
ommendation. Will you make an intelligent 


people believe that another letter written by j 


the President of the United States to the col- 
lector would not be powerful enough to put 
Leet outof the way and to end the scandalous 
abuse carried on by biw? Will you make the 
peuple believe that the President would go to 
Coilector Murphy and pray him earnestly to 
put an end to those scandalous practices, and 


wheu Murphy refused to do it, the President |i 


| country knows? 


of the United States would modestly bow his 
head in submission if he earnestly desired that 
the abuse be abolished? Sir, if the President 
of the United States, knowing of those scan- 
dalous practices, was opposed to them, and 
Tom Murphy for them, was not there a very 
simple way of correcting the mischief? Men 
have been dispossessed of their offices for causes 
far less connected with the interests of the 
public service. If Murphy wanted to main- 
tain Leet and Stocking in their places and 
evil practices against the wish of the Presi- 
dent, there was not the remotest reason why 
his official head should not have been as cheap 
as the official heads of other.people. - 

_ Bat, sir, Murphy was not removed. A whole 
year after a committee of Congress had laid 
open the whole scandal before the eyes of the 
world, Leet and Stocking were still pocket- 
ing the money of the mercantile community, 
Murphy was still there, and finally he resigned 
of his own accord, and received a letter from 
the President assuring him that he enjoyed his 
utmost confidence and had the approval of his 
official conduct? 

Mr. HARLAN. If it is no interruption to 
the Senator—— 

Mr. SCHURZ. . Certainly not. 

Mr. HARLAN. I wish he would state spe- 
cifically what these wrongs were and how he 
supposes they could be remedied. What were 
these wrongs of which he has now complained 
committed by Leet and Stocking? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I have already told the 
Senator that as for the scandalous system 
which prevailed under Leet and Stocking the 
remedy was the simplest in the world; that 
was, to turn the rascals out and put honest 
men in their places. 

Mr. HARLAN. What wasit? What did 
they do that was so wrong? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I do not think I shall have 
to lay before the Senator here all the testimony 
that was taken by the investigating committee 
in New York. 

Mr. HARLAN. No; he may sum it up in 
a few words. 

Mr. SCHURZ. It has been spread broad- 
cast all over the country. Merchant after 
merchant was before the committee showing 
bills of overcharges which had extracted money 
from their pockets. 

Mr. HARLAN. What does the honorable 
Senator mean by overcharges—more than they 
had a right to charge under the rules? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir; more than they 
had a right to charge. 

Mr. HARLAN. Under the rules? 

Mr. SCHURZ, . Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARLAN. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator tell how much they bad a right to charge, 
and what the excesses were, so that we may 
kaow what the evil is? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator think he 
can make a point upon me here by forcing me 
to go back iuto the custom-house regulations 
and showing him point by point what the whole 


Mr. HARLAN. Not at all. I supposed 
the Senator was speaking as a legislator, that 


Í he wanted not only to exhibit facts, but to in- 


form the Senate, and as he has examined this 
subject thoroughly, was a member of the com- 
mittee that has made the report; and is doubt- 
less familiar with every point in the report, I 


supposed he would be able to state in a few | 


words what the evil is, the personal evil of 
which he complains, and how he proposes to 
remedy that evil. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Have I not told the Sen- 
ator already that twice the matter bas been 
investigated by committees of Congress, twice 
the fact has been elicited that overcharges 
were made by Leet and Stocking amounting 
to double the sum that-was formerly charged 
for the same service? 


Mr. HARLAN. ‘Formerly charged.’’ I 
want to know what they had a right to charge 
under the rules, and what were the rules. Did: 
they violate any rules, or had they a right to 
charge what they pleased? Was it a matter 
of mere discretion with these storehouse-keep= 
ers, or were there rules that required ‘them to 
charge only specific sums or maximum sums 
on parcels of goods? I desire to know what 
the exact information is which the Senator can 
impart on that point. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from 
Towa imagine that by sach questions which I 
may answer or not, for I might answer them 
if I wanted, I shall permit myself to be drawn 
off from the course of my argument; or that he 
can obfuscate the minds of the American peo- 
ple concerning the abuses that have been 
going on? 

Mr. HARLAN. No; nor have I any desire 
todoso. Ihave stated that this system has 
existed certainly for a long number of years, 
ever since I have occupied a seat on this floor, 
now seventeen years. The very complaints 
the honorable Senator is now making were 
made under the administration of Franklin 
Pierce; then under the administration of 
James Buchanan. Now, I want to know what 
new cause of complaint the Senator has found. 
He says this general-order system is all wrong. 
Now it is narrowed down to some wrongdoing 
on the part of two men called Leet and Stock- 
ing. 1 want to know what the wrongs perpe- 
trated by them are that are incapable of cor- 
rection. If two committees of the Houses of 
Congress have ascertained what they are, and 
the honorable Senator was a member of one 
of those committees,*and is familiar with the 
facts, it certainly would not be embarrassing 
to him to state exactly what they are. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir, it is not, I will tell 
the Senator, and I tell him also that he cannot 
draw me off from the course of my argument. 

Mr. HARLAN. Nor have I any desire to 


do so. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The old charges were per 
package from seventy-five cents to $1 25, for 
which Leet and Stocking charge from $1 50 to 
$2 50; and if the Senator wants to inform 
himself on the subject, let bim read the report 
of the committee, as | have done, and which 
he ought to have read before. 

Mr. HARLAN. They might charge how 
much on a package under the law and under 
therule? ‘That is the question I want answered 
first. Then I want in the next place to know 
how much did they charge and collect. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, sir, I think if the 
Senator from Iowa has demonstrated any- 
thing he has demonstrated that, although hav- 
ing taken up so much of my time, he has not 
been able to deny that if the-executive depart- 
ment of this Government wanted to put an 
end to’ this scandalous practice as carried on 
by these two men, there was no lack of power 
which prevented them from doing it. 

Mr. HARLAN. Oh no, that was no part 
òf my purpose; but if the Executive should 
fail to do it, the House of Representatives and 
Senate could do it. : 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, it was not a part of 
his purpose, but he has most admirably suc- 
ceeded in making that demonstration.. Now, 


| sir, is there anybody who will say that if the 
i President bad been determined to abolish this 


thing, he could not have found means to do it? 

Mr. HARLAN. Why, Mr. President, no- 
body calls that in question; but it is a ques- 
tion of fact 1 want information on. He says 
there were abuses there committed by Leet 
and Stocking that somebody has refused to 
correct, and that somebody is guilty of a great 
wrong; he thinks the President should have 
corrected it. I want to know, then, what the 
abuse was. 


Mr. SCHURZ. I have already referred the 
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Senator from Iowa to the reports of the com- 
mittees. If he has not studied those reports, 
it is his fault and not mine, and he cannot call 
upon me here to read to him the evidence 
which is contained in them. 

Mr. HARLAN. If the honorable Senator 
declines to give the information, of course I 
have not another word to say. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from Iowa 
suppose I would now go into a general exposi- 
tion of the details connected with the general- 
order business in New York? 

Mr. HARLAN. Oh, no; butthe honorable 
Senator, we all know, could state in a sentence 
what this evil is. He could tell us what the 
rules are, how much a storekeeper or ware- 
house-keéper had the right to charge on pack- 
ages. Then he could tell from his memory, 
doubtless, how much they did charge; and in 
this way we could see what this abuse is, of 
which complaint has been made. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Havel not already done so? 

Mr. HARLAN. Not that I have heard. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Not only has the Senator 
from Iowa not read the reports, but he has not 
even listened to what I have said. 

Mr. HARLAN. Ihave tried to listen. 

Mr. SCHURZ. [have said to him—always 
remarking to him that he would not succeed in 
drawing me off from the line of my argument— 
that for his own information, and out of pure 
kindness of heart, I would tell him that the old 
charges were regularly from seventy-five cents 
to $1 25a package, and that charges have been 
made by Leet and Stocking from $1 50 to $2 50. 
I made that statement, and the Senator from 
Towa goes on arguing that he wants to know 
whut the damage is. If he wants to know 
beyond this, let him look into the reports. 

Mr. HARLAN. Bat the honorable Senator 
does not tell us whether the charges which he 
named are regulated by rule. He says they 
charge in some cases two dollars a package. 
I want to know what rules there are that 
regulate those prices, or whether it is merely 
discretionary with Leet & Stocking. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Nobody certainly will charge 
me with a want of courtesy if I am now determ- 
ined to put an end to this. I have been inter- 
rupted by the Senator from Iowa now at least 
a score of times; I have given him informa- 
tion, yielded to his inquiries, and all that, I 
arguing upon one point and he arguing upon 
another. 

Mr. HARLAN. I wish to beg the Senator's 
pardon if it has been inconvenient to him. 

Mr, SCHURZ. It was not the least incon- 
venience as far as argument was concerned ; 
but certainly it was taking up time for nothing, 
for if the Senator from Iowa really does think 
that the people of the United States do not 
know what the abuses of the New York gen- 
eral-order business are, I feel certain he wiil 
find himself grievously mistaken. If he does 
not know it himself, it is a state of innocence 
which is entirely inconceivable under circum- 
stances such as the present. [Laughter. ] 

No, sir; I donot think there isa man inthe 
United States who can be made to believe that 
if in the highest quarters of this Government 
there had been a determination to put an end 
to those abuses there was any lack of power 
which prevented that determination from being 
carried out; and if the excuse of a want of 
power is brought forward, permit me to use a 
vulgar expression, which I am loth to do, the 
subterfuge is altogether ‘too thin.” 

Sir, Lam very glad to see at last that some 
preparations are made to putan end to this scan- 
dal. Into-day’s papers we read that a promise is 
made of reform, and I am indeed glad that the 
President of the United States, after a year 
of painful disappointment, has at lust found a 
collector before whom he does not bow his head 


in vain when heasks for the abolition of abuses. 
(Laughter. ] 


Now, sir, I am through with this matter, and 
I need not say that I have occupied far more 
time than Lintended. I expected to finish my 
remarks in half an hour, but other Senators 
have spoken as much as I, if not more. 

I wish to say to the honorable Senator from 
Towa that I did not mean any discourtesy to 
him when stopping his interruptions, but he 
ought to remember also that he was a member 
of the present investigating committee, and 
he ought to be better informed about the sub- 
jects which that committee inquired into. 

Mr. HARLAN. I did not understand the 
honorable Senator as having intended any dis- 
courtesy. I only apologized for myself, as I 
supposed he thought I had taken up too much 
of his time. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President, there was 
another remark made by the Senator from 
New Jersey to which I wish to say a few words 
in reply, especially as the same subject was 
alluded to before by the Senator from Indiana, 
and was used as one of the principal points in 
his argument. It was said—and in all proba- 
bility in order to discredit me before the pub- 
lic opinion of the country—I had already 
declared that I would not vote for President 
Grant ifrenominated. I admitted at thetime 
this was true; and now the Senator from New 
Jersey will certainly find no fault with me if I 
briefly restate the reasons which I gave when 
I made that public declaration. It was at 
Chicago, and in the speech I deliyered there 
I spoke as follows. {had been discussing the 
action of the President in the St. Domingo 
case, the orders that went forth to our naval 
squadron there to interfere by force of arms, 
not only in case of a conflict between Hayti 
and St. Domingo, but also in case of a revo- 
lutionary uprising inside of the republic of St. 
Domingo against the Government of Baez. 
After having characterized that as a flagrant 
violation of the Constitution and a usurpation 
of the war power, I went on to say: 


“The power to involve the country in war is a 
power of tremendous responsibility. It cannot be 
circumscribed too carefully, nor too conscientiously 
guarded against abuse. That this power was taken 
from the executive and confided to the legislative 
branch of the Government was one of the most im- 
portant changes in the theories of constitutional 
government; it was essentially a republican pro- 
vision, for which we gratefully remember the fathers 
of our Constitution, And here we stand before a 
naked usurpation of this power; a usurpation which 
only through a fortunate accident failed to be the 
cause of bloodshed. When our ships of war had 
sailed with the President’s orders it was beyond his 
power to prevent a hostile collision, Any Haytien 
adventurer might have brought it about. It will 
not do to say that a little war with Hayti would 
have followed. 

“There are no little wars ” says the Duke of Wel- 
lington, -A little war with Hayti! France sacri- 
ficed the flower of its revolutionary army—the army 
of the Rhine~in a war with Hayti, We would be 
victorious, but to what purpose? There stands the 
naked usurpation. No public danger provoked it; 
no public interest was served by it; no public voice 
called for it. The honor of the country would have 
been far better guarded without it. Notthe shadow 
of a valid justification excuses it. A naked act of 
usurpation performed merely to further a favorite 
scheme of the White House, And for this the Con- 
stitution was violated, and the peace of the country 
endangered. And can such an act pass without the 
most evergetic opposition of Congress, and without 
emphatic public condemnation? It would almost 
seemso, And more than this, the same officer of the 
Government who was guily of this act is held up bya 
great many as the man above ali others to be rein- 
vested with the power and honor of the national 
Executive. Doyou know what that means? We 
are living ina country where precedent often, but 
too often, acquires the authority of law on constitu- 
tional rule. 
looked upon as law to-morrow, If this act of usurp- 
ation passes without authoritative censure, thus 
passing as a precedent into our history, future Pres- 
idents and their sycophants will find therein suffi- 
cient proof that a President may arrogate to himself 
such a power, for President Grant had done so, and 
done so not only with impunity, but the American 
people, after he had done so had again rewarded 
him with the highest honors of the Republic. 

* And what will that signify? Thathenceforward a 
most flagrant and willful breach of the Constitution 
by a President will be considered no reason why the 
same position of trust and power should not be con- 
fided to him again. And when the Republican 


What is a mere fact to-day is apt tobe | 


party will meet in national convention to select a 
candidate for the Presidency, the question will not 
merely be, do we prefer this man to any other that is 
mentioned? but the question will be, are we pre- 
pared to sanction executive usurpation with our 
approval, as a party? Are we prepared to ask the 
people to establish and sanction a precedetit which 
m at the very foundation of republican govern- 
ment 

“May the party whose publicseryices form so bril- 
liant a part of the history of this Republic not end 
with sucha descent! Ifsuch a question should ever 
be submitted to the people, it is to be hoped, forthe 
sake of constitutional liberty in this country and in 
the world, that the American nation will not hesi- 
tate to give an answer worthy of a free people. If 
the American people love their institutions they will 
never allow their Presidents to grow so great that 
they may wantonly trifle with the fundamental laws 
of the Republic. 

“T have been severely censured and attacked for 
my attitude in this affair. That cannot touch me, 
But when a respectable Republican journal sum- 
mons Mr. SUMNER and myself to compose our per- 
sonal differences with the President for the sake of 
the public interest, it deserves an answer. I will 
give it for myself individually. I cannot, under- 
stand this view of public affairs, I know of no per- 
sonal differences that could influence my political 
attitude. My personal relations with the President 
were never other than friendly. I complain of 
nothing. And were it otherwise I would certainly 
lose my self-respect if, on account of a personal 
resentment, I found myself capable of attacking the 
policy of the President. Butif the President were 
my dearest and most intimate friend, this friendship 
would not restrain me from opposing a violation of 
the Constitution. I donot view the great battles of 
politics as a comedy, wherein we see fit to play at 
pouting in one act and reconciliation in the next. 

“To me it is a serious, sacred task. I know only 
right and duty. [should have been but too happy 
if I could have contributed to the end that this 
Administration should prove a blessing in every 
direction, and I hoped as much. Iam fully con- 
scious of m responsibility when ÍI speak of a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, [should never havespoken 
of it had I not deemed it, my duty and were I not 
profoundly in earnest. It is my conviction, a con- 
viction conscientiously formed, that this is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution in its most important 
point, which the people cannot willingly suffer to 
pass without encouraging the undermining of their 
constitutional rights piece by piece, and without 
dropping into the dangerous habit of submission to 
the arbitrary freaks of personal government. Iam 
not the man to change my convictions like a pair 
of gloves. Letthem prove to me that I am in the 
wrong, and all differences are composed. But until 
then I shall not cease to battle against sanctioning 
this precedent, either through Congress or through: 
the people, with all the energy of my nature, 
shall not cease to strive that this precedent may be 
annulled by the proper authority as long as I have 
a voice to speak or a pen to write. I cannot, I shall 
not indorse a violation of the Constitution, in its 
most vital part by supporting. under any circum- 
stances, the candidacy for reélection of the Pres- 
ident who perpetrated it.” 


These, sir, were the reasons which I then 
gave, and in the correctness of those reasons [ 
believed then and I believe now, and I may 
say that when we discussed this subject in the 
Senate, I heard no argument which would in 


i| the least effect my convictions concerning this 


matter. Has the violation of the Constitution 
in this instance. been successfully denied? 
‘That successful refutation is unknown to me 
and it is unknown tothe country. Ithas been 
asserted that because [have made that declara - 
tion I was on the point of going over to the 
Democratic party. The Senator from New 
Jersey may set his soul at rest, and so may the 
Senator from Indiana. - I shall not go over to 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Did] make any 
such statement? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I understood the Senator 
from New Jersey to say so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
one word on that subject. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then I am glad to admit 
that I misunderstood the Senator. Certainly 
the remarks made by the Senator from Indi- 
ana left that inference so strongly that there 
was no escape from it. [reiterate that I shall 
not go over to the Democratic party. Inever 
intended to do so, and I have no such inten- 
tion now. But my resolution is firm not to 
vote for a candidate for the Presidency whose 
election would, as I am honestly convinced, 
be a danger and a misfortune for the country 
and for the cause of constitutional government 3 


I did not say 
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and I trust there will be an opportunity of 
voting for as good a Republican as there is 
on this floor while opposing General Grant. 
{Applause in the galleries. | 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Av- 
THONY in the chair.) The Sergeant-at-Arms 
will arrest persons who have manifested dis- 
order in the galleries, and if they cannot. be 
arrested it will only be on account of the failure 
of those around them to identify them; and if 
they be not identified, the Chair will order 
the entire galleries to the right of the Chair to 
be cleared. 

Mr. SCHURZ. And now, sir, I shall not 
imitate the example of others in going over 
the whole political field. I may express my 
opinions upon several subjects that have been 
discussed here upon another and more fitting 
occasion. The Senator from New Jersey 
yesterday closed his speech with a somewhat 
high-flown eulogy on the President, a eulogy 
which, let me say, we heard yesterday from 
his lips by no means for the first time. I find 
no fault with him, for I suppose his lips are 
merely running over with what his heart is so 
full of. He must pardon meif I cannot share 
in the gushing fervor of his worship. I believe 
when all the’ stock of panegyric is exhausted, 
that then the people of the United States are 
still entitled to ask some questions. I remem- 
ber the time, and it was at the very commence- 
ment of my senatorial career, when we dis- 
cussed here the repeal of the tenure-of-oflice 
jaw, and when Mr. Fessenden, whose name 
and memory we all revere, made a remark 
which went straight to my heart; for the edi- 
fication of the Senate permit me to read it. 
He said: 

“I think the day has gone by when with good 
taste we here in the Senate—men of some conse- 
quence, representing States of this Union, consider- 
ing ourselves great men in our way—should think it 
necessary to be continually slabbering the President, 
and talking about, his victories and his battles, and 
all that sort of thing. Sir, he has ceased to be a 
general, in the ordinary sense of the word; he is 

_ nothing now but President of the United States.” 

And whatever you may say of William Pitt 
Fessenden, all of us who knew him will admit 
that he was aman. The Senator from New 
Jersey also alluded very touchingly to the men 
on the farms and in the workshops, how they 
would cast aside the report of these debates 
and say, “What of it? we know the great 
warrior who saved us at Vicksburg and Hicb- 
mond, and in him our faith will remain fixed.” 
Sir, let me tell the Senator that the men on 
the farms and in the workshops are freemen, 
and have the intelligence and pride of free- 
men. They see no man so high above them 
that they would bow their heads to the dust. 
They are grateful for the capture of Vicksburg 
and for the victory of Richmond ; but they 
know also that Vicksburg is no longer to be 
captured, and that no hostile army intrenched 
around Richmond is now to be beaten. They 
know that what the country now stands most 
in need of is free, honest, and pure govern- 
ment. If the Senator from New Jersey is 
ready to appeal to the people, so, sir, am I. 


Sales of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. H. W. CORBETT, 


OF OREGON, 
Ty THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tebruary 29, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the res- 
olution in relation to the sale of arms to French 
agents-— 

Mr. CORBETT said: ; 

Mr. Presipenr: This discussion has now 
progressed since the 18th of February. Some 
seventeen days have elapsed. J think every 
Senator will acknowledge that the subject has 


been fully investigated, that all the evidence 
which is likely to be adduced upon the subject, 
whether before the Senate or before a com- 
mittee appointed by it, has been presented. 
For that reason I shall offer a resolution as a 
substitute for that of the Seaator from Massa- 
chusetts, setting forth in the preamble the facts 
in this case as I understand them; and if I 
ean succeed in showicg the Senate that those 
facts are true, I shall ask them to accept that 
resolution as a substitute for the one now 
before it. Before proceeding to address the 
Senate on the subject, I ask the Secretary to 
read the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ax- 
THONY in the chair.) The Senator from Ore- 
gon offers a resolution as a substitute for the 
pending resolution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas it is probable, from evidence adduced 
before the Senate in the debate upon the resoiution 
offered on the 12th day of February in relation to the 
salo of arms, that Messrs. Remington & Sons did 
agree with the French officials that they would buy 
arms directly from the Government of the United 
States, and that they would charge them only a 
commission for the purchase of the same; and 
whereas it appears from evidence that they did pur- 
chase from our Government fifty thousand Spring- 
field muskets, cleaned and repaired, on the 28th of 
September, 1870, at five dollars each; and whereas 
toward the middle of October, 1870, it appears from 
the evidence that Messrs. Remington & Sons were 
discovered to be agents of the French Government; 
and whereas the Secretary of War refused to receive 
their bids thereafter for any arms whatever, but did 
from other merchants at much higher prices; and 
whereas it is, and has been since the close of the 
war, the desire of this Government to dispose of its 
useless and undesirable arms, and to replace them 
with the latest improved and most efficient weapons; 
and whereas the Secretary of War has by such sales 
placed in the Treasury about thirteen million dol- 
lars, thereby reducing the burdens of the people 
to that extent; and whereas this money is fully ac- 
counted for; and whereas there is no evidence to 
show that the Secretary of War knowingly sold arms 
to either of the belligerent Powers, France or Prus- 
sia, but directly to the contrary; and whereas no 
official complaints have been laid before this Gov- 
ernment by France respecting any transactions had 
by it, if any it may have had, with agents in the 
United States: Therefore, , ` . 

Be it resolved, That it is inexpedient and detri- 
mental to the best interests of this Government to 
waste further time upon this subject. 

And be it further resolved, That after a full, open, 
and fair discussion of this matter for daysand weeks, 
the War Department has been fully vindicated. 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. President, it was 
charged by Senators on this floor that a large 
amount of arms had been disposed of to the 
French Government, and that there was a large 
discrepancy between the amount received by 
the Secretary of War and the amount paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. That was 
the ostensible charge with which these gen- 
tlemen set out, the main charge against the 
Administration. That charge was practically 
abandoned, as I understand, by the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator from Mis- 
souri after the true facts had been produced 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Epucxps] 
on the 16th of February. He then showed 
most clearly that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had received this money into the Treasury 
of the United States, and that there was no 
discrepancy, and I understand that the Sena- 
tors supporting this resolution are fully satis- 
fied on that point. For this reason, I see no 
need of investigation as to that fact. The fol- 
lowing, which appears in the Globe, fully 
justifies this statement : : 

“Mr. Eponos. May I make a remark to my 
friend just there, because I do not intend to oecupy 
the time of the Senate on this subject? 

“ Mr. Morton. Certainly. | nae 

“Mr. Epxuxps. I wish to inform him, the Sen- 
ate, and the Senator from Missouri, all three, that 
if anybody will look at the accounts, which I tried 
to persuade the Senator from Missouri to look at 
yesterday, and whieh I beld in my hand, he will 
perceive that there is not even an apparent diserep- 
ancy; that the sum of $8,000,000 that so much fuss 
has been made about is in an entirely different 
account from the receipts of cash inte the Treasury, 
and does not represent a single dollar of this ord- 
pauce money at all, but represents the settlement 
of old Army accounts. 


|! entry of $8,286,181 70 which Senators 


‘Mr, Scnurz., Now, with the permission of the 
Senator from Indiana, let me say to the Senator 
from Vermont that the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself admitted that although the accounts. were 
all right, yet not all the money turned into tha 
Treasury by the War Department did appear upon 
these accounts, for the simple reason that some of 
those accounts had not been settled when the offi- 
cial report for the year 1870-71 was made up. 

Mr. Morton. In otber words, a small part had 
not been covered into the Treasury, as shown by the 
Senator from Iowa yesterday, 

‘Mr. Scutrz, The Secretary said to me yester- 
day, inthe presence of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, that some of those accounts had been settled 
afterward and would appear on the books now. I 
appeal to the Senator from Massachusetts in sup- 
port of my statement. 

“Mr. Sumner. The Secretary had the kindness 
to visit me this morning, and he has taken some 
time to look into the accounts at the ‘Treasury in 
order to sift this to the bottom. Now, I ask my 
friend—— 

‘Mr. Morton. He told you in the same conver- 
sation it was ali right, too. 

“Mr. Sumner. Certainly; he has given me a 
memorandum—— 

Mr. Morton. Then we will consider this dis- 
crepancy out of the case.” 


Further on, Mr. Epmunps states: 


“I thought my friend from Indiana yielded to me 
and Ihave been trying to get the floor, but I have 
been subjected, as poor old General Scott was, to 

a firein the rear from two gentlemen. Now, with 
‘he permission of my friend trom Indiana, while 
we are on this topic, as this is all I expect to say on 
the subject, I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts to this very account. He and the honorable 
Senator from Missouri say that they have been 
examining the Secretary of the Treasury in private, 
and that they have got somewhat mollified. What 
the Seeretary of the Treasury would say on thesub- 
ject even of an apparent discrepancy, as they call 
it, if we had him bere and wecould examine him, 
we do not know; but I take his official report, which 
the honorable Senator stood upon when he began. 
Now, listen. Here is the item that the honorable 
Senator said showed how much had been paid in 
from the sales of those ordnance and ordnance stores 
during the year ending July 1, 1871, under the head 
on page 277 of the finance report, of “se regated 
receipts and expenditures by warrants.’ Perhaps 
the honorable Senator did not attend to the last 
word. Then follows a long list of receipts; among 
others— j 

On account of ordnance and ordnance 

StOTES..eeerecescecsesesescesgeeceeeesset creas cee sgesee$8, 286,131 70 
On account of collecting and drilling 

VOLUNLCETS oo .sseseerereeeeceeteeeeceeesteeerteaseees 16,675 99 
On account of national armories........ 620,094 72 

“Now, then, if you will turn to the preceding 
paragraph, which brings in and introduces these 
items, on page 274, you will find this said by the 
Treasurer, who makes this report: 

'"* Repay covering warrants represent repayments 
of money advanced to disbursing officers, and pro- 
ceeds of sales of stores, both of which are credited 
tothe appropriations from which the moneys were 
advanced. 

“t Transfer and counter warrants represent moneys 
which have been advanced from ove appropriation 
and expended on account of another. The moneys 
are afterward charged to the proper appropria- 
tions on transfer warrants, and credited back on 
counter warrants to the appropriations from which 
they wereadvanced. These warrants are now issued 
only in the settlement of old accounts arising during 
the war.’ 

“You will pay attention to that, sir. Now, then, 
come to the entries, which be thus explains: 

“ ‘Receipts and expenditures by warrants, less 
counter and transfer warrants.’ ; 

“Those are credits on account of various heads of 
disbursement. Then come— 

** Receipts and expenditures by ledger, 

“<*fhe actual receipts during the fiscal year, as 
per cash ledger, were as follows.’ 

“Then follows alist, and at the bottom the last 
item in the list, isthis entry: ‘ War, (repayments,) 
$11,469,646 60,’ which the ‘freasurer of the United 


| States expressly states represents moneys received 


into the Treasury for that fiscal year from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of Army stores, and from money 
repaid by disbursing officers, whose accounts were 
settled and who went out of service or. finished up 
their business. Therefore, it is not in, the warrant 
have alluded 


il to, and which the Treasurer says merely represents 


abalauce on the books of. the Treasury without the 
passage of a dollarin settling the ordnance accounts 
of the Army, that this money is to. be found, but it is 
to be found as.a part of the $11,469,646 60, which 
stands under the head of ‘war repayments,’ being 
the gross amountin eash received in the Treasury 
that year from the sale of stores and from the bal- 
ances repaid by dishursing officers whose accounts 
were settled. and closed. The Senators could say 
how much of this represents ordnance stores in the 
way of aggregating ihe account, and how much pay 
we donot know: but, on the face of it, itisin excess 
of the whole ordnance sales, and.the other item, as 
Thave said, does not necessarily have the slightest 
connection with the subject.” 
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Sales of Arms to French Agents —Mr. Corbett. 


In regard to the charge that Mr. Remington 
was an agent of the French Government, it 
appears to have been proven, and it has been 
generally conceded that he may have been the 
agent of that Government; but there is no 
evidence to show that the Government of the 
United States had any cognizance of that fact 
until about the middle of October, when a 
letter was exhibited by one who was conceded 
to be an agent of Remington, to the Depart- 
ment, in which it was stated that he was the 
agent of the French Government. The Secre- 
tary of War immediately stopped the sale of 
aris at that time and refused to receive the 
bid of Messrs. Remington & Sons. The De- 
partment afterwards gave notice to other per- 
sons who were engaged in the purchase of 
arms, and received bids for a large number of 
arms. It appears that about the 20th of Octo- 


ber they received bids for three hundred | 


thousand stand of arms, and that they sold 
those arms to various houses in New York, 
set forth by the Senator from Missouri, and 
I will name them: Austin, Baldwin & Co. ; 
Herman Boker & Co., a German house; 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham; and perhaps 
one other house. Bids were received from 
these firms in one case for forty thousand 
Springfield rifles; a hundred thousand Spring- 
field rifles; fifty thousand Springfield rifles ; 
and a hundred thousand Springfield rifles. 
The total amount of these sales according to 
my examination of the subject, as I figure it 
up, is only $8,225,000, while the whole amount 
received by the Secretary of War during that 
year from the sale of arms, I think is generally 
conceded to be from ten to eleven million 
dollars. i 

It is not pretended by the Senator from Mis- 
souri or the Senator from Massachusetts that 
there were any other arms sold to the French 
Government, except about three bundred thou- 
sand stand of arms. It is evident, therefore, 
that some seven or eight million dollars 
have been paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, derived from the sales of arms, which 
must have been disposed of to other parties. 
We are all aware that there was alarge amount 
of arms sold during that year. We are also 
aware that war was impending, perhaps prob- 
able, in other portions of Europe, and may it 
not be probable, may it not be almost certain, 


that some of the arms that were sold to indi- | 


viduals were disposed of by them to other 
foreign Governments, either to Russia, Eng- 
land, or Austria, instead of to the French Gov- 


ernment, from the fact that buta smallamount | 
of this money, compared to the whole, was | 


paid by the so-called French agents for arms? 

It is contended that it is demonstrated that 
the greater proportion of these three hundred 
thousand stand of arms were landed in France; 
but there has been no evidence presented of 
that fact satisfactory to the Senate. A por- 
tion of these arms, itis true, may have been 
delivered to France, as stated by the Senator 
from Missouri. During these transactions it 
is alleged that telegrams passed between the 
French consul at New York and the French 
Government with regard to these arms; but 
it is not charged that the Government of the 
United States was cognizant of the fact at that 
time, and not until it was brought tothe notice 
of the Government during this debate in the 
Senate of the United States, when those tele- 
grams were produced, 

Itisasserted that this sale was made aboutthe 
20th of October, and that the arms were deliv- 
ered on or about the 21st in New York at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and that France had 
made a deposit with the parties who purchased 
the arms, but itis not shown that any portion 
of this money was paid by France to the Uni- 
ted States. It matters not whether this money 
was paid to the parties who purchased the 
arms of the United States orto Mr. Remington, 


so long as our Government was ignorant of 
the fact. The Senator from Missouri himself 
now disclaims that any citizen or merchant 
of the United States can be held responsible 
for selling arms to France or to any other 
Government. i 

It bas been clearly shown that these arms 
were sold to men who were not agents of the 
French Government. It is claimed, however, 
that the people who purchased these arms 
resold them again, or through other patee 
to the agents of Mr. Remington. Perhaps 
they may have passed through two or three 
hands, in order to prevent the Government 
of the United States from ascertaining the 
actual facts in the case, for which of course 
the United States are in no wise responsible. 

it is said that Mr. Remington stated on 
December 18, 1870, that he was dealing with 
the United States Government. ‘That is very 
probable. He had been dealing with the 
United States Government previous to Octo- 
ber 15. It appears that in September he 
did buy fifty thousand stand of arms of the 
United States Government, but in October, 
when this large amount of arms was being 
sold, it is distinctly shown that the Govern- 
ment of the United States refused to receive 
his bid. l 

‘Mr. SUMNER. Allow me to remind the 
Senator that Mr. Remington’s letter asserting 
again and again some fifteen times that he 
was in relations with the Government is dated, 
I think, the 18th of December. I wish the 
Senator would bear that in mind. 

Mr. CORBETT. Yes, sir. I have stated 
that it is claimed he stated he was in relations 
with the Government. Itis shown that he had 
been in relatious with the Government. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will my friend allow 
meé one moment? 

Mr. CORBETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. He has been corrected 
upon a matter of fact, and I wish to correct 
that correction. I deny that any letter of 
Remington has been produced here bearing 
any date, which says fifteen times, or onetime, 
that he is in relations with the Government. 
I thought that proposition was abandoned some 
days ago when it was put to these Senators to 
say, and they declined to say, that the whole 
truth of that letter was not borne out, if in 
truth Remington through third persons, his 
relations with whom were not known to the 
Government, was carrying on his proceedings ; 
and I remind the Senator from Oregon that the 
letter is just as true, just as excusable in Rem- 
ington, just as free from all just criticism, if 
he was acting through Herman Boker & Co., 
through Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, and 
through other third persons, as if he went face 
to face to the ordnance department; and 
therefore I hope the Senator will not allow 
himself to be coaxed into an admission that 
Mr. Remington stands contradicted on any 
such evidence. 

Mr. CORBETT. If the Senator from New 
York had waited a few moments I should have 
come to that point. It appears that Reming- 
ton did, on the 18th of December, 1870, state 
that he was in direct relations with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It also ap- 
pears that Mr. Remivgton was receiving com- 
missions from the French Government; that 
he was purchasing arms for them as best he 
could ; that in September he did purchase fifty 
thousand stand of arms direct from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. So far as that 
was concerned, it is true that he was in direct 
relations, or had been, with the Government 
of the United States; not known then as the 
agent of France, however; but I have also 
stated that as soon as his true character was 
ascertained at the War Department, the Gov- 
ernment refused to sell him arms. But then 
it is said he purchased arms from other parties 


who purchased them from the United States; - 
and, as I understand, Mr. Remington claims 
that he charged simply his commission upon 
those arms. How far such transaction is in 
relation with the Government I leave for the 
Senate to judge. At the same time it is more 
clearly proven that the Government refused to 
sell him arms after the middle of October, 
when it was discovered that he was the agent 
of France. 

It has been shown that the Government of 
the United States after the purchase of those 
fifty thousand stand of arms at five dollars 
apiece, sold three hundred thousand stand of 
arms at a much higher price, and I will read 
from the evidence that has been produced from 
the War Department, October 20, 1870. It is 
addressed to Mr. Charles Wright, andit shows 
that Austin, Baldwin & Co. purchased forty 
thousand new Springfield muskets, caliber fifty- 
eight, at $12 30. ft is also shown that one 
hundred and ten thougand cleaned and repaired 
Springfield muskets, caliber fifty-eight, were 
sold at $9 30. Itis also shown that Herman 
Boker & Co., the German house, purchased 
fif:y-chousand new Springfield muskets, caliber 
fifty-eight, at $12 10; and it is also shown 
that Schuyler, Hartley & Graham purchased 
one hundred thousand new Springfield muskets, 
caliber fifty eight, at $12 05 cash. 

It will be seen that on the average this was 
more than double the price that Remington 
had paid in September. It was natural, there- 
fore, for the Government of France to claim 
that this was an exorbitant price, and it be- 
came necessary for Remington to show that 
Government that he had been obliged to pur- 
chase these arms at second-hand, and in con- 
sequence was obliged to pay this additional 
price, they having passed into other hands, 
although perhaps those parties were acting 
for Remington. It would seem to be true, 
therefore, that Remington was acting as an 
agent for the French Government and dealing 
directly with the United States, as far as he 
could, and when he found he could not pur? 
chase directly and get the invoice directly to 
himself from the United States, he employed 
these. other men to purchase of the United 
States, or else they took advantage of him, 
knowing he was excluded from bidding, which 
is more probable, and then turned their in- 
voices over to him on which he received his 
commission from France, or he may have been 
obliged to pay them a large profit on their 
purchases, and in this may arise the diference 
paid by France over and above the prices paid 
by these purchasers. This would go more 
clearly to show, however, that these New York 
purchasers were operating on their own re- 
sponsibility instead of as agents of Remington 
& Co. I think it has been clearly shown that 
the Government of the United States is not to 
blame in any way for the sale of the arms that 
Remington purchased of or through other 
parties; and we have nothing to do with any 
differences or disputes between Messrs. Rem- 
ington & Co. and the French Government. 

So far as the cartridges are concerned, I 
consider that it was just as necessary to furnish 
the cartridges, for the making of which the 
Government had allthe machinery, to go with 
the arms, so as to make them salable, as it 
would be to furnish ramrods to the muskets. 
If it was deemed advisable to make a sale of 
these useless arms, and the Government found 
that they could by repairing them and furnish-- 
ing the cartridges with them, seil them more 
readily, it was just as necessary as it was to 
clean the arms and prepare them for sale. 

It has been complained that these were 


| Springfield muskets of the pattern of 1866. 


Sir, we are constantly making improvements 
in arms, and I think it was wise to dispose of- 
this large amount of arms to purchasers who 
might wish to purchase them during this sea- 
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. son of excitement and take their chance for 
specalation upon them. These men evidently 
purchased these arms knowing there was a 
large demand for them. They knew the Gov- 
ernment would not sell them directly to the 
belligerent Powers. ‘They took the chances, 
and we cannot complain of them as merchants 
for so doing. 

It is not clear by any means, by reason of 
the assertion, if such a statement was made, 
of which there is some doubt, of one of the 
officers of the French Government that he was 
in direct relations with the Government of the 
United States. The assertion of the fact does 
not prove it. He might have perhaps truth- 
fully said that he was in direct relations with 
the United States in this sense, that he had 
madean agreement with Remington & Co., and 
had purchased through them arms direct from 
the Government of the United States, in Sep- 
tember, before the Government knew that he 
was a French agent, and therefore he might 
have believed he was in direct communication 
with the United States Government, so far as 
the purchasing of arms was concerned, to that 
exient through his agent. He was paying 
Mr. Remington a commission for doing this 
business, but Mr. Remington purchased no 
arms in his own name after September, as has 
already been shown. 

It has been shown that when the war closed 
we had about thirteen hundred thousand stand 
of arms, and it is claimed that we sold to 
France three hundred thousand stand of arms. 
That leaves one million to be accounted for, 
to say nothing. about any amount that may 
have been in the bands of the troops at the 
close of the war. It seems that we have now 
five hundred and sixty thousand stand of arms 
on hand aside from those in the hands of the 
troops. Therefore we must have sold, beside 
tbose three hundred thousand stand of arms, 
four hundred and forty thousand stand of 
arms since the close of the war. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I interrupt the Sena- 
tor a moment? 

Mr. CORBETT. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I showed yesterday from 
the official reports of the War Department 
that at the close of the war we had something 
over thirteen hundred thousand stand of arms, 
and in the mean time we have sold thirteen 
hundred thousand. I should. like to know 
where the five hundred thousand came from 
that are still in the arsenals now. 

Mr. CORBETT. I presume the Senator 
from Iowa was correct in his statement that a 
large number of these arms were in the hands 
of the troops when the war closed, and have 
since been turned over, perhaps by the troops 
and by the States, to the General Government, 
and those arms have been put in repair and 
are now placed in the arsenals, and the Gov- 
ernment has also probably been manufacturing 
new kinds of arms to replace the arms that 
have been sold that were considered out of 
date. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this res- 
olution tends to reflect upon the good name 
and the good government of the United States. 
Tn my opinion, no lover of his country, no true 
patrict can vote for such a resolution without 
feeling that it is a deliberate reflection upon 
the honor of his country. It has been clearly 
proven here by the Senators themselves. that 
this supposed information that the authorities 
of the United States had proved to be recreant 
to their trast, that they had soid arms with- 
out authority of law to certain persons, knowing 
that the persons to whom they sold were for- 
eign agents, is a mistake. 

Now, I think it has been clearly shown that 
it was not known to the Government that 
these were foreign agents. It has also been 
clearly shown that the money received for 
these arms was paid into the Treasury to the 


l 


full extent. Therefore upon these main points 
the evidence is conclusive, and I cannot see now 
how we can support this resolution after this 
long discussion and this full investigation 
before the Senate. All the evidence that has 
been presented goes clearly to relieve this 
Government from any just ground of suspicion 
or censure. 

_ Lam willing at all times to vote for every 
just measure of investigation; but where 


there is no ground for investigation, where | 


there is nothing to show that we have trans- 
gressed the lawsof our country, where no offi- 


cer of the country has transgressed them, and j 


where it is clearly proven that the moneys are 
accounted for, it seems to me that there is 
nothing left for us to investigate. Are we to 
investigate whether Mr. Remington had made 
a contract with the French Government for 
the delivery of arms as a merchant, manufac- 
turer, or trader? It is well known that Mr. 
Remington is a large manufacturer of arms, 
that he is a large dealer in arms; and it was 
perfectly natural for the French Government 
to make an arrangement with him as a mer- 
chant and manufacturer to supply them with 
arms. They may have even gone so far as to 
say to him, ‘‘ You purchase from the Govern- 
ment of the United States these arms, and we 
will pay you a commission upon those pur- 
chases.” It may.bave made this contract 
with them, as it would perhaps appear from 
evidence here adduced that it has; but that is 
no reason why we should investigate this mat- 
ter. We have nothing to do with the contracts 
of Mr. Remington with the French Govern- 
ment. The Senator from Missouri quoted 
from a letter of the Department in which they 
stated: 

“ After the end of the rebellion this Department, 
with the sanction of Congress, made arrangements 
for the sale of arms and other ordnance, and the 
firm of E. Remington & Sons were frequently among 
the purchasers. Between the first of July and mid- 
dle of October, 1870, very considerable sales were 
made by this Department to that house, and among 
them the sale of fifty thousand Springfield rifles, 
cleaned and repaired, at the price of five dollars 
each on the 28th of September, 1870. At that pe- 
riod the class of arms were very little in demand 
and the price was considered very low.” 

Mr. Remington, to show that he was obliged 
to purchase these arms from other people and 
at higher prices, and that he could not purchase 
them from the United States, asked them to 
write this letter, and in another clause of this 
letter it is said: 

“Half an hour before the time fixed for the open- 
ing of these bids, (about 15th October,) Mr. Squire, 
who was known as the agent of the house of Rem- 
ington & Son,s showed me a dispatch ”— 

This is the chief of orduance who writes 
this: ` 

“from a member of that . house which proved 
that Messrs. Remington & Sons were the agents of 
the French Government, and which authorized him 
[Squire] to buy arms for them.” 

He again says: 

“I put off the opening of the bids, and immedi- 
ately communicated to you ”’— 

The Secretary of War— 


“ that dispatch, and you hastened to instruct me not 
to accept any bid on the part of Mr. Squire and 
Remington & Sons for arms. You told me that 
you would not letarms be sold to any agent of either 
of the belligerent Powers, France or Prussia. I com- 
municated this decision to Mr. Squire, and I called 
out new bids for the arms a few days after. Isold a 
large quantity of Springfield rifles on bids which I 
had called out after the interview I had had with 
you on this subject.” 

Now, it appears that these very arms were 
sold after this to these other firms, before 
named, in New York, three hundred thousand 
stand of arms, as I have stated before, and 
Mr. Remington calls for this letter to show 
to the French Government that he was obliged 
to purchase these arms from other parties, 
and that the United States Governmentrefused 
to sell him (Remington) these arms. He pre- 
sents this letter to the French Government ‘to 


show why he was obliged to pay these increased 
prices. : ni 

Mr. SUMNER. May I ask my friend there 
whether, under the circumstances, the officials 
of the War Department had not reasonable 
ground to believe that the persons to whom 
they sold were really agents of France? f 

Mr. CORBETT. I have before stated that 
during this time all the European . Govern- 
ments were perhaps preparing for war; we 
did not know what Government might be 
drawn into war. England was in a state of 
ferment; she was just as likely to be the pur- 
chaser of these arms as France. I understand 
it is claimed to have been shown by the Sena: 
tor from Missouri that a portion of thesearms 
at least went to France; butat the time there 
was nothing to show that these arms were 
going to France; it was just as probable that 
they were going to Prussia or to England as . 
perhaps to France; and it was not for this 
Government to inquire to whom these parties 
in New York that purchased the arms were 
going to send them. It was a speculation of 
their own. They took the risk if they shipped 
them. In. case they were captured the pur- 
chasers would lose their money if they were 
purchased by agents of the French Govern- 
ment, of the Prussian Government, of the 
English Government, and they Should be cap- 
tured. Then the loss would fall upon them 
or upon their agents. I do not know whether 
the contract with this reputed agent was that 
he was to deliver these arms in France, to 
England, or to Prussia. It matters not; the 
simple fact that they were not sold to the 
French Government knowingly is sufficient 
for us to know. 

It is now claimed that becanse the sales were 
stopped on the 24th of January, 1871, that is 
conclusive proof that these arms were sold to 
the French Government orto the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. I do not think it is any proof at all. 
From and after the 20th of October, 1870, 
these arms were sold to merchants and traders. 
That appears to have satisfied the Prussian 
minister and other foreign Powers as to the 
sale of these arms up to about the 24th of 
January, when itappears complaints were filed 
with the Government that the arms were going 
to foreign Governments, either to France or to 
Germany. It appears that,the Senator from 
Missouri himself made the complaint. He 
says in consequence of. that the Secretary of 
War stopped the sales, and in an official letter 
he informs the Senator from Missouri, on the 
24th of January, that he had stopped them. 

I think that shows conclusively that the 
Secretary of War, whenever it was brought to 
his notice, when probable facts were adduced 
showing that any of these men were agents 
of either of the belligerent Powers, did stop 
the sales, and I believe it is not contradicted 
by either the Senator from Massachusetts or 
the Senator from Missouri. If this isthe.case, 
if the Secretary of War was acting in good 
faith, why should we cast implication upon 
that officer by instituting an investigation here 
which it is clearly proven is not necessary, 
when the proof itself before us shows that the 
Secretary of War did prevent the sales when- 
ever evidence was brought to his. notice, or 
probable evidence was brought to his notice 
that these were agents of either of the belli- 
gerent Powers? I thinkhe had just as good a 
right to believe that Herman Boker & Oo., 
who purchased fifty thousand stand of arms, 
a German house, were the agents of Germany, 
as he had to believe that Remington & Sons: 
were the. agents of France before he ascer- 
tained the fact, because it appears from the 
evidence that this house, through the Prussian 
minister, did telegraph to the Prussian Govern- 
ment that they could have these arms if they 
wanted them. Germany declined ‘to receive 
them. It appears that they did. buy them on 
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speculation in good faith for the German Gov- 
ernment, but that Government having declined 
this purchase, sold them to the French Gov- 
ernment, or to other parties who did sell them 
to the French Government, as has been stated 
by the Senator from Missouri in a former 
debate. 

For these reasons, thus briefly assigned, I 
hope, Mr. President, that the resolution which 
I have offered to the Senate may be adopted. 
I believe that it sets forth the truth in this 
matter, and if these are the true facts, why 
should we not adopt it? Shall we go on to 
appoint an investigating committee simply to 
take up the evidence that has been presented 
here, that has been examined by the Senate of 
the United States, and who have determined 
in advance as to the guilt or innocence of 
these parties? It seems to me that it is very 
clear that it is our duty now to put a stop to 
this investigation, and to declare, as in my reso- 
lution, that the true facts are as set forth in 
that preamble and the resolution. 


Sales of Arms te French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
February 29, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. SumneRon the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, relative to alleged sales of arms to French 
agents—- ` 

Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Presrprenr: It is the practice in the 
courts of law, when acomplaint is made against 
any citizen for a wrongful act, first to test the 
‘sufficiency of the complaint by what is termed 
a demurrer, by which the question of law em- 
braced in the complaint is first to be settled 
‘by the court, conceding the facts to be as they 
‘are claimed by the plaintiff... In this proceed- 
ing the friends of the Administration have not 
thought this a proper course to pursue. The 
difference between the two cases is very mani- 
fest. Ina court of law the proceeding is had 
in good faith; itis had for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth, and with the design to admin- 
ister impartial justice toall persons concerned. 
There is, therefore, no danger of being misrep- 
resented by first stopping to consider whether 
the plaintiff has made out a case upon hisown 
statement of facts, or to test, in other words, 
its sufficiency as matter of Jaw. 

Had the friends of the Administration de- 
murred to this resolution it would have been 
heralded all-over the country that they dared 
not meet the questions of fact involved in it. 
A different course had therefore to be taken, 
and the friends of the Administration having 
joined issue upon this resolution, have been 
trying that issue for the last two weeks. Itis 
safe to say that every question of fact raised 
by the preamble of the resolution now before 
the Senate has been conclusively settied against 
the theory of the resolution itself. And any 
Jawyer who would take this case before a jury 
in a court of law for the purpose of settling 
the questions of fact involved in it, and could 
not obtain twenty verdicts of acquittal in suc- 
cession, ought to be hanged as an imposter. 
{Laughter.] I therefore hope it is safe at this 
point to raise the question of law involved in 
this preamble, and which has been, to some 
extent, presented by the Senator from Massa- 
ebusetts, 

Politics, Mr. President, is one of the 
strangest subjects that ever perplexed the 
haman mind. When politics comes in reason 
and justice go out. We see it illustrated to- 
day on both sides of the water. In regard to 
the Alabama treaty, the Tories in Parliament, 
‘being desirous of bringing on a ministerial 


crisis, complain against the ministry for hav- 
ing concluded a treaty which puts England, 
bound hand and foot, in the power of America. 
Mr. Gladstone, not to be outdone in seeking 
popular favor, rushes to the forefront and 
pronounces the Alabama case (I will not try 
to quote his language, but in substance) a 
swindle, thus forced by his political necessities 
into using language which certainly no premier 
in England would use except under the stress 
of political necessity. 

Now, what have we here? A presidential 
campaign is just opening; a Chief Magistrate 
is to be elected, who, in his department, is to 
guide public affairs for the next four years. A 
question is sprung here based upon a state of 
facts which has been known to the Senators 
moving it for a year or two, but which has 
never been complained of before. 

Mr. SUMNER. Not to me until within a 
few weeks. I never knew of it before. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Before Christmas or 
before December, I believe, the statement was 
that thè honorable Senator had the informa- 
tion. At all events, the facts asthey are have 
been known or might have been ascertained 
by any one who had examined the published 
reports of the Departments, touching the sub- 
ject, during the last two years. There has 
been no concealment about this business, no 
attempt to cover it up. Everything that has 
been done has been done by the executive 
officers of the Government in execution of 
the laws of Congress, and just what they have 
done has been spread before the country in the 
regular official reports of those Departments. 
Bat now, just in the nick of time, now, just 
when the public mind is being turned to this 
presidential canvass, this question supersedes 
all others, puts aside all the business of the 
session, and is forced here upon the attention 
of the Senate and upon the attention of the 
country. 

Mr. President, there are situations in which 
we sometimes find men where Christian charity 
compels us to charge them with a venial fault 
as the only means of exeulpating them from 
crime. One of two things is certain: the 
Senators who have moved and promoted this 
inquiry—it is a misnomer to call it an inquiry; 
it is an assault upon the Administration ; that 
was the intention of it; that has been the effect; 
that has been the form it has assumed—these 
Senators must either believe that there is no 
foundation whatever for this proposition ; they 
must either believe that our Government has 
not violated its neutral duties, and that it will 
come out of the investigation without the smell 
of fire upon its garments, and therefore have 
introduced this resolution as mere political 
clap-trap for party purposes, or they must 
believe that our Government has violated its 
neutral duties, and they are now taking up 
the clubs fora foreign nation and brandishing 
them over our own native land. That would 
be not merely to lack patriotism, but very 
near treason. It would possess all the moral 
or immoral elements of treason, although it 
might not come within the legal definition. 
Therefore, sir, Christian charity compels me 
to say that these Senators do not believe that 
this charge has the slightest foundation in fact ; 
and thus, and only thus, can they be acquitted 
of a far more serious charge. 

Why, sir, consider for a moment, see what 
would be the result. Suppose this investiga- 
tion to go on, and it should turn out that we 
had violated our neutral duties and given 
Prussia cause of war, what would follow? 
The least thing these Senators could do would 
be to move an apology to Prussia. Without 
stopping to consider the humiliation of our 
voluntarily prostrating ourselves before a for- 
eigu Power by an apology when that Power has 
made no complaint whatever, and by its prin- 
cipal home officers says our conduct was en- 


tirely legal, suppose that when the Senators 
have brought the Senate of the United States 
or the Congress of the United States upto the 
point of apologizing, Prussia should then enter 
into the joke and say that she would not re- 
ceive an apology; that if we had violated the 
law of nations we must answer for it under the 
law of nations? Then those Senators in the 
interest of peace would have to offer an arbi- 
tration to Prussia. Suppose Prussia should 
decline an arbitration and should say to the 
United States, ‘‘We did not know you had 
violated the law of nations; we did not know 
you had wronged us; we did not know you 
were guilty of this great offense; but you have 
brought it to our notice, absolutely forced it 
upon our attention; you have made it our duty 
as a nation to vindicate our honor; our 
wounded honoris not to be healed with dollars 
and cents ; we were in the struggle with France, 
and your intervention, which you confess pro- 
longed that struggle, increased our expenses, 
shed the blood of Prussians all over the soil 
of France; now you must submit to what we 
dictate or you must fight?’’ Itstrikes me this 
would not be a very unreasonable thing for 
Prussia to do under such circumstances. Let 
me ask these honorable Senators in what atti- 
tude they would be, asking the Senate to vote 
supplies of men and money to prosecute a war 
which they had in advance declared was just on 
the part of Prussia against the United States? 

So I repeat the assertion, and I say it is 
my duty as a Christian, it is my duty in obe- 
dience to the great golden rule of doing to 
them as I would have them do to me, to con- 
clude that they believe this charge to be as 
baseless as a dream ; that it is- brought for- 
ward here for mere political, partisan effect; 
brought to stab an administration, when they 
believe themselves that on the investigation 
our Government will stand clear of blame and 
be in no danger of being called to account by 
a foreign Power. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Scaurz] 
the other day, in remarks submitted to the Sen- 
ate, observed that Mr. Bright and other mem- 
bers of Parliament who raised their voices 
against the course pursued by England in re- 
gard to permitting the Alabama and other ships 
of war to sail from their ports, were the true 
patriots of that Parliament. Very likely; but 
note the difference between their case and the 
case of the Senator from Missouri. Mr. Bright 
was raising his voice to prevent a meditated 
wrong. He was doing his duty inside the Par- 
liament of England, raising his voice to guide 
public affairs, as it was his duty todo. Bat 
alter the Alabama had sailed, after she had 
preyed upon our commerce for months and 
years, and we were talking about compensation 
in some form, if Mr. Bright has moved any 
committees of investigation in Parliament for 
the purpose of putting on record evidence of 
the facts against England, showing the extent 
of the depredations committed by this cruiser, 
I have not seen it. Ido not profess to be a 
very attentive reader of the literature of other 
nations, and I may have overlooked that; but 
I do not believe Mr. Bright has done any- 
thing of the kind. His raising his voice in 
advance to prevent a wrong, and the Senator 
from Missouri raising his voice, if a wrong 
has been committed, long after it is too late 
to correct it, are very different cases. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator from Wis- 
consin just permit me? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, let mo 
say to my friend from Missouri that Lam labor- 
ing to-day under very great physical weakness 
and exhaustion, standing on one foot because 
the other is useless, and an interruption would 
only protract what I have to say, and I desire 
to conclude as soon as possible, after which I 
will listen to him attentively for three days, as 
I have for two or three already. 
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Mr. President, there is another fact which 
claims attention in this connection. Not a 
Democrat in tbis Chamber has raised his 
voice. The old animosity that has existed 
between the Democratic party and the Repub- 
lican party ever since 1861, which has at times 
been very bitter, leading to personalities and 
all sorts of schemes on each side to get advan- 
tage of the other, this ordinary antagonism of 
party has not brought a single Democrat to 
his feet. It is said that the Democrats prefer 
to keep out of this debate and let Republicans 
quarrel among themselves. It is said that we- 
are doing their work far better than they could 
do it themselves. It is said that my honorable 
friend from Ohio, not now in his seat, [Mr. 
THURMAN, ] is too sagacious a leader to come 
forward and mix in this debate while Repub- 
licans are damaging the Administration a 
great deal more than he could. Now, sir, I 
always prefer to assign a creditable motive 
for a man’s conduct when I can; and if I can 
think of any motive which tbese Democrats 
may have more creditable than the one which 
has been assigned to them, I will assign that, 
because I announced in advance that I was 
going through the little i have to say on this 
subject in a spirit of enlarged Christian charity. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party is not 
new to this country. ‘There are many things 
in its history of which our country may boast. 
When the war of 1861 came upon us, had it 


been a foreign war, that party would not have || 


faltered a moment in the full vindication of 
our national rights. But the Democratic party | 
had been so involved with the interests of | 
slavery, so committed to the State pretensions 

falsely called State rights, the majority of its 

members residing in slave States, that when 

the war came, and on one side the United 

States called for their support, sympathy for 

those States in which their strength was found, 

and all those associations and party ties wbich 

bind men so strongly in politics, were drawing 

them in another direction. The Democratic 

party was in much the same predicament that 

a humorous writer says Brigham Young was 

with his thirty wives: his affections were 

almightily perplexed. [Laughter. | That was | 
the unfortunate situation of the Democratic 
party, and in that great crisis it failed of its 
duty, dishonored its renown, and lowered toa 
domestic foe the flag it had always borne so 
high in the face of foreign nations. 

But, Mr. President, it is always agreeable 
togivecredit where credit is due; and therefore 
I desire to pay my respects to the old Demo- 
cratic party, of which I was a member just as 
long as I thought I could be innocently, and 
naturally have some of those kindly feelings 
for it which I suppose warm the heart of a 
foreigner, even after he is naturalized in our 
country, when thinking of his native land. 

It is a fact, that the greenest laurels ever 
worn by the Democratic party were won in 
conducting our foreign relations. It is true 
that they always held a clear light to the front 
when a foreign nation made question of our 
proceedings. Go back to the days of Jack- 
son, and suppose three or four administration 
Senators rising in their places-to make an 
assault upon him in the interest of France, 
while he was saying that France must either 
pay or fight. That great institution called 
tt the Globe’? would have been set in motion 
with a keener edge and a far more fatal effect 
than ever the guillotine fell upon the head of 
a traitor in France. 

In 1856, when the old Whig party disbanded, 
and many ofits best men were doubtful as to 
their duty, Rufus Choate, the most eminent 
of the living citizens of Massachusetts—Web- 
ster was sleeping at 
jtation, finally determined to act with the De- | 
mocratic party in that emergency. Mr. Choate | 
had been a member of this body; he stood at 


Marshtield—after much hes- |: 


the head of the legal profession in his native 
State, and had no superior at any bar, Eng- 
lish or American. Asan advocate he had no 
peer. In this department of his profession I 
do not believe his equal ever lived. A mass 
of uninteresting facts, ihe tedious details of the 
dryest subject, touched by his magic wand, stood 
forth to the quickened apprehension of court 
or jury with the beauty and freshness of spring; 
and his nervous oratory and magnetic eloquence 
moved the tenderest emotions and strongest 
passions of men as the wind sways the forest. 
With international and municipal law, and 
especially with American constitutional law, 
he was entirely familiar. 
ing, but not incumbered by it, for the details 
of his knowledge were not attached to him 
like merchandise strapped to a dromedary, 
but were digested, assimilated, made part of 
himself by the fusing power of his transcend- 
ent genius. He was a great man every way. 
His noble nature, fitted to walk with assured 
steps in the highest fields of statesmanship, 


| scorned the low tricks and dirty devices of 


politics; a lover of his country, not merely 
from the blind instinctive affection which all 
men feel for their native land, but from a wise, 
appreciative admiration of the character of 
free institutions and their necessity to the well- 
being and progress of mankind, and believing 


that the one indispensable duty of every Amer- | 


ican, a duty rising above all others, was the 
preservation of the Union; and believing, 
moreover, that the peril of that hour was the 


danger of dissolution of the Union, he hesi- | 


tated Jong in painful deliberation where he 
should go, what he could do to avert the 
threatened incalculable disaster. He was in 
broken health and in melancholy mood. 
the formation of a new party, which at first 
must be geographical, he saw nothing but 
evil. In the bright hopes with which other 
men hailed the advent of a new party, hopes 
that have since been more than realized, he 
did not participate. And with gloomy fore- 
bodings, looking about him. for those associa- 
tions which in his opinion would enable him 
to do most good in that crisis, he determined 
to act for the time with the Democratic party. 
And he has left us the reason that finally 
detemined his course. 

In his speech at Lowell, in the autumn of 
1856, and during the presidential canvass of 
that year, referring to the Democratic party, 
and after saying that he had always been a 
Whig, and as such had always opposed the 
domestic policy of the Democratic party, he 
said: : 

“There was never an election contest that_ in de- 
nouncing the particulars of its puie I did not 
admit that thecharacteristic of the Democratic pariy 
was this: thatit had burned ever with that great 
master-passion this hour demands—a youthful,vehe- 
ment,exultant, and progressive nationality. Through 
some errors, into some perils, it has been led by it; 
it may beso again; we may require to temper and 
restrain it, but to-day we need it all, we need it all I~ 
the hopes, the boasts, the pride, the universal toler- 
ence, the gay and festive defiance of foreign dictation, 


| the flag, the music, all the emotions, all the traits, all 


the energies, that have won their victories of war 


| and their miracles of national advancement—the 


country needs them all now to win a victory of 


peace. That done, J will pass again, happy and 
content, into that minority of conservatism in which 
I have passed my life.” 

Assuming, as I do, that this great impas- 
sioned orator did no more than justice to the 
Democratic party in regard to its intense Ameri- 
can feeling, its partisanship for own country as 
against other nations, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand that the Democrats in this Chamber, 
though willing to see the Republican party 
torn asunder by internal dissensions, though 
beholding with pleasure the assault now being 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SumneR] and the Senator from Missouri | Mr. 
Scuvrz] upon a Republican Administration, 
would nevertheless scorn to become a parly 
to an assault which would compel them to 


1 


He was full of learn- | 


In | 


take sides with another Government. against 
our own. They will doubtless circulate the 
speeches of these attacking Senators, but 
they will make no such speeches themselves. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sum- 
NER] yesterday, after having disposed of all 
that had been said by Administration Sena- 
tors on the subject, by pronouncing it “mere 
words,’’ says: ‘‘ Now let us put words aside 
and come to things;’’ and then the Senator 
took up his written speech and proceeded to 
deliver it. Coming to the pretended facts of 
the case, he says: ; 

“The case naturally opens with the resolution of 
the committee of the French Assembly.” 

Yes, sir, the case naturally opened in France. 
And it is to be regretted that propriety had not 
been observed, and the case heen permitted to 
close in France. Itis a humiliating spectaclé, 
an American Senate made the forum for pre- 
senting complaints against our own country in 
favor of a foreign nation which has itself made 
nocomplaint. It is certainly gratifying to the 
friends of the Administration that its oppo- 
nents are driven to take grounds in favor of 
other nations against our own; there is little 
danger that an opposition so unpatriotic will 
find favor with the people. 

There was another remark of the Senator 
from Nassachusetts yesterday to which I must 
refer. He is answering Senators who have 
ventured to defend our country, and he does 
it in this graphic and authoritative manner: 

“The objection of Senators is too much like the 
old heathen ery, ‘Our country, right or wrong.’ 
Unhappy words, which dethrone God and exalt the 
Devil.” 

Mr. President, if any man be authorized to 
say ex cathedra what will dethrone goodness 
and exalt evil, certainly a Senator who bas 
for two years been engaged in devising ways 
and means, been employing his time, energies, 
and ability to overthrow a good Republican 
administration, even at the hazard of seeing 
it succeeded by a Democratic administration, 
that Senator is authorized to speak to that 
point. Itis in keeping with this proceeding, 
which is designed to dishonor a great modern 
military chieftain, that it should be supported 
by theories, illustrations, and arguments which 
strike down the fair fame of a great naval 
commander long since in his grave. 

Mr. President, the name and fame of Stephen 
Decatur are a glorious part of our national 
inheritance. His exploits upon the seain the 
infancy of the Republic were familiar to school- 
boys in New England forty years ago; they 
were told in our.school-books; the ships of 
war he had commanded were pictured on the 
pages ; we saw the ships sailing, and the old 
flag at the masi-head; and the name of De- 
catur was repeated by fathers anxious to nour- 
ish the patriotism and stimulate the ambition 
of their sons. He has long since gone to his 
reward, but bis memory is embalmed in the 
heart of ihe nation. And yet, sir, we have 
lived to hear a New England Senator, in mak- 
ing an assault upon General Grant, declare 
with impartial injustice that Stephen Decatur 
was an old heathen. 

Let me read this passage of the Senator’s 
speech again, and examine the justice of its 
bitter but unfounded denunciation: 


“ The objection of Senators is too much like the 
old heathen ery, ‘Our country, right or wrong. 
eee words, which dethrone God and exalt the 

evil. 


lt is barely possible that the patriotic phrase, 
“Our country, right or wrong,” may have 
inspired some unpleasant reflections in that 
Senator's mind. I can easily imagine that if 
I were making an effort in this body, pro- 
tracted through weeks, to put my country in 
the wrong and subject her to the just censure 
of the world, I should not sleep quite so 
soundly after this phrase had been rung in 
my ears. But I think I would not comfort 
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myself by declaring or even believing that 
Decatur was a heathen until I had pretty 
carefully considered whether this phrase, after 
all, might not have an innocent meaning and 
be reconcilable with the sentiments of a 
Christian gentleman. 


i 
And before we concur with the Senator, in 


this wholesale denunciation, let us examine 
what is meant by the phrase in question. No 
single remark, no single act can be fairly con- 
sidered and correctly judged of without taking 
into account its surroundings and concomi- 
tants, I may take the Bible and read ‘there 
is no God;’’ but if I examine the context, I 
shall find that the inspired writer is not mak- 
ing such a declaration, but that he ascribes the 
thought to a fool. With this view let us see 
exactly the circumstances under which Com- 
modore Decatur made use of the phrase which 
troubles the Senator and has driven him to 
pronounce it heathenish. 1n a life of Decatur 
i find the following: 

“In the succeeding monthof April professional 
duties called Decatur to Norfolk, the birthplace of 
Mrs. Decatur, where they had resided several years, 
and where they were welcomed by a large circle of 
attached friends. The gentlemen of the place eagerly 
took advantage of this opportunity to meet him ina 
general reunion at the social board. Among the 
appropriate sentiments which the occasion called 
forth, were the following: 

“The Mediterranean; the sea not more of Greek 
and Roman than of American glory.’ ° Thedescent: 
our stars have dimmed its luster?’ ‘National glory; 
a gem above all price, and worthy every hazard to 
sustain its splendor.’ Decatur responded with a 
sentiment which has since become memorable.” 

(This author was not aware that it was 
heathenish !) 

“Our country; in her intercourse with foreign 
nations, may she always be in the right; but our 


country, right or wrong.’ May it ever remain the | 


rallying cry of patriotism throughout the land ; not 
the least valuble of the legacies left by Decatur to 
bis countrymen.” ` 

The Senator says, “I am for our country 
with the aspiration that it may be always 
right; but I am for nothing wrong.’’ It is as- 

` tonishing how much depends upon the way in 
which you state a thing. I want to call atten- 
tion to this famous toast of Decatur, and point 
out what I understand it to mean, and tben I 
want, with that interpretation, to commend it 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

In the first place, he was speaking at the 
festive board where good feeling prevailed, 
and where his friends and neighbors had met 
to do him honor. He was-speaking, not of the 
internal affairs of our nation, but of our inter- 
course with foreign nations. He was respond- 
ing to the toast ‘‘ National glory; a gem above 
all price, and worthy every.hazard to sustain 
its splendor.” That toast must have called 
to the old commodore’s mind the achieve- 
ments of himself and his brave companions 
on the seas. He must have thought of the 
old ship in which he had sailed, cf the flag 
always waving over them; and speaking of 
the intercourse of our country with other 
nations, he says: 

“Our country; in her intercourse with forcign 
nations may she always be in the right ’’— 

So far the Senator approves it, and hopes 
she always will be in the right— 

“but our country, right or wrong.” 


‘The Senator says he cannot subscribe to that, 


because he cannot subscribe to anything wroug! | 


But does not the Senator perceive that there is 
an important question back of this, namely, 
who is to determine whether our country be 
right or wrong? The United States has about 
forty millions of people. Now, suppose our 
country, the forty millions of its people unan- 
imously—save that the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts dissents—determine that it is right to | 


pursue a certain line of foreign policy, or sup- 
pose that this people, by its representative, the 
. Congress of the United States, passes judg- 

ment upon a certain controversy between us 
and England, that we are right and England 


wrong, and declare war to enforce the right? 
Now the question is, whether the Senator 
from Massachusetts, an individual citizen of 
the United States, may resolve himself into a 
court of review, and reverse the determination 
i| of the nation in regard to the rights of the 
nation; and thereupon determine that he 
i| cannot support what is wrong, and proceed to 
| oppose his own country. The Senator may 
reply, that in determining what is right and 
i| what is wrong every individual must exercise 
‘| his judgment in obedience to his conscience, 
undoubtedly so far as his conduct as an indi- 
| vidual in matters of faith and Christian con- 
| duet is concerned. l am not discussing the 
| relations of a man to his Maker from a stand- 
| point of high ethics or religion. I am not 
| saying that as an individual Christian he may 
$ 
d 
| 
| 


not when smitten upon one cheek turn the 
| other also. But L am speaking of the rela- 
| tions of a citizen to the Government which 
| affords him protection, aud to which he owes 
allegiance. 
| The doctrine of non-resistance, however 
| sound as a principle of religious faith, and 
| . . . . . 
| however it may be binding upon the indi- 
; vidual conscience in matters affecting the 
| individual only, has not been ingratted upon 
the law of nations; and no nation can exist 
which recognizes the right of one of its citizens 
to be at peace when it is at war, or to take 
sides with its enemy in time of war. They who 
enjoy the protection of civil government are 
bound to sustain that government when in 
peril, and any man who cannot conscientiously 
do this must abjure and depart from civilized 
society, dress in goat skins,‘and dwell in the 
wilderness. : 

It is manifest that if a citizen may overrule 
and disregard the judgment of the community 
of which he is a member; if he may interpose 
| his individual private judgment against the 
deliberate and pronounced judgment of the 
nation; if ina particular instance, in which 
his native country is engaged in war to enforce 
what it bas determined to be right, a citizen 
may dissent from that judgment and contend 
against. his country, then he may carry that 
opposition to the extent of taking up arms 
againsthiscountry. The doctrine ofthe Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts condemns the Consti- 
tution of his country, and all the well-settled 
maxims of every Christian country upon this 
subject. 

It is evident that Decatur entertained differ- 
ent sentiments, and spoke from a different 
| stand-point. The sentiment which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has so bitterly con- 
| demned was uttered by a great naval com- 
mander in the presence of a party of friends 
assembled to honor him for his glorious ex- 
| ploits in foreign seas. And it may safely be 
| left to the people to determine whether he 
expressed sentiments worthy of a great naval 
oficer, worthy of every citizen of every 
| Christian country, ora sentiment which proves 
| him to have been a heathen. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator does not im- 
agine any such case is before us now. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; 1 have tried to 
show that there was not any particular case 
before us that called for the criticism which 
the Senator passed upon Commodore Decatur. 
| Commodore Decatur was not on trial by im- 
! peachment. 

Mr. SUMNER. I made no allusion to 
I! Commodore Decatur. 

| Mr. CARPENTER. That is a species of 
| argument that would a great deal better be- 
| come some other men that | know of than the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Here is a phrase 
coined by Commodore Decatur which has 
| passed with commendation from that time to 
this. The Senator quotes it, and in his re- 
ported speech puts it in quotation marks, 
and then pronounces it a heathen sentiment. 


common-place of vicious politics. I did not 
attribute it to Commodore Decatur. The Sen 
ator arrays the history and shows. the sur- 
roundings with which he originally uttered it. 
I took it as it is afloat everywhere, a vicious 
sentiment, to be denounced, not to be de- 
fended by any Senator. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That explanation of 
it makes the Senator's remark entirely proper, 
for if there was any subject that ever was all 
afloat it is the preamble of the Senator’s reso- 
| lation, [laughter;] and anything which is 
afloat also properly belongs to it, and is en- 
tirely germane to the preamble. [Laughter.] 
I wiil, therefore, pass the Senator’s criticism 
upon this sentiment, crediting the Senator with 
having given the best apology for it that he 
could give. The phrase is all afloat, and go is 
his preamble; let them float together. 

Mr. President, the principal motive Ihad in 
addressing the Senate at ali this moraing was 
to cail attention to the precise question of in- 
ternational law that is involved in the flouting 
preamble of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
That preamble assumes, and the debate of 
Opposition Senators supporting it has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption, thatif the United 
States sold these arms to France, or to any 
agent of France, knowing him to be such, 
that was a violation of the law of nations. 

l repeat, the iriends of the Administration 
did not choose at that point to raise the legal 
question, but preferred to concede that it was 
so, and to meet the resolution by showing that 
the facts alleged did not exist. That has been 
triumphantly done. It may, however, be im- 
portant that, before this debate closes, atten- 
tion should be directed to the principle of 
international law involved. Nothing can be 
called trivial which affects the international 
relations of a great people. The principles 
we recognize here by concessions in debate 
may come back to trouble us in future years; 
and I desire here to say, without intending to 
prejudice any Alabama claim, that since 1861 
the passion, the agony of this nation has driven 
us into extreme grounds against the right of 
neutral nations; and our later writers, the 
American authors who are, I believe, the only 
ones who give any support to the docrine of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, have been 
impelled to the extreme verge of doctrine by 
the circumstances in which the nation has 
been placed. 

I never sympathized with that motive. I 
never thought it wise for us with a view to get 
a few million pounds sterling more or less 
from England to abandon the high ground 
which we ought to take as to the rights of 
neutral nations, i 

In 1868, after the close of our war, when the 
Government had a large supply of arms on 
hand, Congress passed the law which has been 
frequently read: 

“ That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed ”— 

Thus leaving no discretion with him 


“to cause to be sold, after offer at public sale on 
thirty days’ notice, in such manner and at such 
times and places at public or private sale as he may 
deem most advantagcons to the publie interest, the 
old cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores now in 
possession of the War Department, which are 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the United 
States military service.” &e. 

In the frst placo, it is evident from this act 
that Congress was speaking of arms that could 
be sold. In other words, by styling them 
“unsuitable arms’? it was not intended to 
advertise in advance that they were useless 
arms. These arms were not condemned by 
this act; the Secretary was not directed, as it 
was said yesterday, to sell these arms for old 
iron, nor to destroy them, or abandon them. 
He was directed to sell them. Therefore, by 


the word ‘‘unsuitable’’ it cannot be under- 
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stood that Congress intended in advance to 
advertise them as useless, but, as was so well 
said by the Senator from [owa [Mr. Harran] 
yesterday—who always goes into a discussion 
of a legal question by announcing that he is 
nota lawyer and then immediately proceeds 
to contradict himself by showing that he is; 
for, of all the preachers of the Gospel I ever 
heard, he speaks most like a lawyer thoroughly 
founded and bottomed in legal principles and 
familiar with all the statutes; I have never 
known him fire amiss on a legal question—he 
gays that back as far as 1825 we had an act of 
Congress which directed the sale of arms. I 
was not aware of that; but it is all the better 
for the point I now wishto make. From 1825, 
then, down to the present time it has been the 
policy of our Government, as I believe it has | 
been the policy of ali Governments, to dispose 
of those arms which were unsuitable in the 
sense that more suitable weapons could be 
found. In 1868 this act was passed to enlarge 
the scope of the former law, as the Senator in- 
formed us yesterday, and to make it impera- 
tive on the Secretary of War to sell. 

In 1868, starting with that statute, if there 
had been no other on the subject, no war 
existed between France and Germany; none 
was apprehended. We all know that in 1870 
when the war was declared it came like a thun- 
der-bolt from a clear sky upon the whole civil- 
ized world. Not thirty days before war broke 
out, did any man in the United States auticipate 
it? This statute was, therefore, passed, not 
with reference to any particular nation, or to | 
take advantage of the emergency of any par- 
ticular nation created by a particular war, or 
the market which a particular war would fur- 
nish; but the United States announced and 
declared its policy to dispose of arms unsuit- 
able in the sense before mentioned. In 1868, 
after the passage of this act, during the entire 
year 1869, and in the spring of 1870, it was 
perfectly legitimate and lawful for the United 
States to sell those arms to Louis Napoleon 
directly and deliver them to him in the city of 
Washington, and the question now is whether 
after war was declared between France and 
Germany in the summer of 1870 we as a nation | 
were precluded from carrying out our own pol- 
icy in the disposition of our own property; 
and that is the precise question. 

‘There are several principles here from which 
we may gain some light applying their analo- 
gies to this case. It is well settled by the law | 
of nations that if one nation be under obliga- | 
tion by treaty with another, in case that 
other shall be at war, it will furnish a certain 
number of ships of war, or such a supply of | 
troops, of arms, or of ammunition, the sub- | 
sequent execuiion of that covenant by the 
nation after a war has broken out, does not 
violate her neutral obligations. Why? Be- 
canse she is performing a duty which she un- 
dertook at a time when there was no war, and 
when she could not have intended any harm 
to the particular opposing belligerent. Trea- 
ties of thig‘kind are frequently made. 


The i| 


first treaty, I believe, ever made by the United | 
States, the old treaty between us aud France, 
secured to France exclusive privileges in our 
ports in case of a war between her and any 
other nation; and in Dana’s edition of Whea- 
ton’s International Law, section four hun- 
dred and twenty-five, it is said: 

“Another case of qualified neutrality’ arises out 
of treaty stipulations > 
mept of hostilities, by which the neutral may be | 
bound to admit the vessels of war of one of the bel- 
ligerent parties, with their prizes, into his ports 
while those of the other, may be entirely oxclude 
or only admitted under limitations and restrictions. 
Thus, by the treaty of amity and commerce of 1778, 
between the United States and France, the latter 
secured to’ herself two special privileges in the 
American porte: first, admission for her priva- 
teers with their prizes, to the exclusion of her ene- 
mies; second, admission for her publie ships of war 


antecedent to the commence- |; 


in case of urgent necessity to refresh, victual, re- 
pair, &c., but not exclusively of other nations at war 
with her. Under these stipulations, the United States 
not being expressly bound to exclude the public ships 
of the enemies of France, granted an asylum to Brit- 
ish vessels and those of other Powers at war with her. 
Great Britain and Holland still complained of the 
exclusive privileges allowed to France in respect to 
her privateers and prizes, while France herself was 
not satisfied with the interpretation of the treaty by 
which the public ships of her enemies were admit- 
ted into the American ports. To the former, it was 
answered by the American Government that they 
enjoyed a perfect equality, qualified only by the 
exclusive admission of the privateers and prizes of 
France, which was the effect of a treaty made long 
before, for valuable considerations, not with a view 
to circumstances, such as had occurred in the war of 
the French revolution, nor against any nation in 
particular, but against all nations in general, and 
which might, therefore, be observed without giving 
just offense to any.” 

That was the ground assumed by our Gov- 
ernment in the letter of Mr. Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond and 
others. This principle applies to the case in 
hand. | 

A nation may furnish supplies to another 
nation and send them ships of war and troops 
if prior to the breaking out of the war she had 
bound herself by treaty to do so; and the 
philosophy of this is that in her subsequent 
performance of this contract she evinces no 
hostile purpose, no design to injure the nation 
against which they may be used. She made 
the treaty not knowing what nation they would 
be used against. She cannot therefore be held 
to have had any hostile purpose. Now the 
philosophy of that rule is equally applicable 
to this statute. A statute made in 1868, when 
no human being anticipated a war between 
France and Germany, cannot be held to evi- 
dence any intention on the part of the United 
States to take part against Germany. It simply 
announces the purpose of the United States to 
dispose of these arms. 

Now the question is, whether the United 
States had a right to do so after the war com- 
menced. In time of peace it is not denied; 
but the question is, whether, having com- 
menced the disposition of these arms in 1868, 
and continued it at intervals as often as pur- 
chasers came, the United States were com- 
pelled to stop that traffic in 1870 when the war 
broke out between France and Germany. 

Mr. SHERMAN. | b 
orable friend, rather in aid of his argument, to 
read to him the law of 1825, under which, 


| without respect to the statute now discussed, 


no doubt the President of the United States 


could sell these arms whenever in his judg- | 


ment they were unsuitable for the public ser- 
vice? Thatlaw is still the law. 
of March 8, 1825: 

“That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to cause to be sold any 
ordnance, arms, ammunition, or other stores, or 
subsistence or medical, 
inspection or survey, shall appear to be damaged or 
otherwise unsuitable for the public service, when- 
ever, in his opinion, the sale of such unserviceable 
stores will be advantageous to the public service.’ 


The only difference between the law com- 
mented upon now and the law of 1825 was 


| that in this case the sale must be made at pub- 
lie sale, and also it must be after inspection | 


by public officers. The law of 1868 simply 
repealed these two restrictions. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I thank my friend for 
the interruption and for the reference to the 
statute. l now repeat that this policy of the 
country, as shown by these statutes, to dispose 
of arms unsuitable, in the sense referred to, 
was a settled poliey of this Government prior 
to the breaking out of the war between Germany 
and France; and in that light we come to con- 


| 
i 
i 
| 
sider whether the breaking out of a war between i 
| 


these two nations suspended our right to do 


what we conld have done prior to that time. || 


The Senator from Massachusetts, in the first 
speech he made on the subject, referred to 


May I interrupt my hon- | 


It is the act | 


cal supplies, which, upon proper | 


i 


certain authorities which, in my judgment, do 
not bear out the distinction which he makes; 
He quotes from Wheaton these words: 

“To give no assistance where there is no previous 
stipulation to give it, nor voluntarily to furnish 
troops, arms, ammunition, or anything of direct use 
in war. S 

Vattel, as quoted then, says: 

“Ido not say to give assistance equally, but to 
give no assistance, for it would be absurd thata 
State should assist at the same time two enemies.” 

Then he quotes from Halleck substantially 
the same language in two or three different 
places. Now, the distinction which is to be 
observed here is this: the nation here spoken 
of embarks in the enterprise of “sending” 
arms to another nation for the purpose—that 
is, with the intention—of enabling it to use 
those arms against a nation then at war with 
it. That cannot be done, because that is tak- 
ing part in the war. 

- But in all these quotations they speak of one 
nation ‘‘ sending” arms to another, not selling 
them, but ‘‘sending’’ them. . Now, what are 
we to understand by anation ‘““sending’’ arms 
to another? Why, loaning them, furnishing 
them at onr own expense. That is the sense 
in which I think all these authors upon the 
subject speak. After reading these quota- 
tions the Senator concludes: 

“There is the true principle. In sending men or 
war materials he takes part in the war.” 

That is exactly the principle. If we send, 
if we furnish, if we give to France arms, ships, ` 
troops, munitions of war, for the purpose of 
enabling her to wage her contest against Prus- 
sia, we take part with her; we become a party 
to the war; we violate our neutral obligations. 

‘The Senator then quotes a case which, if it 
was a case, would be directly applicable ; that 
is, the sale of ships by the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and the Spanish protest in 1825. The 
Senator read here the note of protest by the 
Spanish diplomat to the Government of Swe- 
den, protesting, in what the Senator called very 
energetic language, that the act was wrong. 
The Senator did not inform the Senate what 
reply the Swedish Government made or whether 
it made any, nor do I know. He did not state 
to the Senate whether the Swedish Govern- 


TA 


i| ment admitted the grounds assumed by the 


Spanish Government and made reparation. 
He does not say that Spain took up arms to 
enforce her theory, but he reads here an angry 
protest from the diplomatic agent of Spain 
against this act as authority on the law of 
nations! Why, Mr. President, you might 
just as well read the brief of a lawyer on one 
side of an important litigation in the Supreme 
Court as determining what the law of the case 
is, as to read this protest of the Spanish min- 
ister, made in his own interest and under the 
excitement and pressure of war, to determine 
what the law of nations is! 

We have a notable illustration of this in our 
history. During the rebellion in Hungary, our 


Government sent a private agent to examine 
into the true state of that rebellion, with a 
‘yiew, I suppose, of recognizing either their 
| independence or their belligerent rights. That 
agent went there, performed his duty, returned, 
bringing back discouraging intelligence, upon 
which the Government became satisfied that 
no action could be based in favor of Hungary ; 


l! protesti 


H 

| and there the matter rested until at the next 
session of Congress the President sent his 
| message, which informed Congress that he had 
i sent such an agent there. Mr. Hulseman, the 
| minister of Austria at that time in Washington, 
wrote to our Government a very strong note, 
ng against that as a violation of our 
neutral duties.and an act unfriendly to Aus- 
tria, Mr. Webster took up that letter and in 
that. controversy he acquired one of those nice 
little ‘‘ victories of peace’? which our Govern- 
| ment is justly proud of. He left nothing of 
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Mr. Hulseman’s protest, and Austria made no 
farther complaint. 

Now, suppose that in France or Germany 
or Italy some man wanting to know what the 
law of nations was on that subject should read 
Mr. Hulseman’s letter to our Secretary of 
State, and either not find or suppress Mr. 
Webster's reply, would that protest settle the 
law of nations? Therefore, I lay this sale of 
ships by Sweden entirely aside. There is 
nothing of it except the protest made by Spain 
in angry mood against the act; no admission 
on the part of Sweden that we know of that 
she was wrong or that the protest was right. 

The Senator from Massachusetts concluded 
his first speech by saying: 


‘Since the case of the Swedish ships, I know no 
instance where a nation has been calied in question 
for selling arms to a belligerent. For the first time 
has the United States within my knowledge fallen 
under suspicion of violating the requirement of neu- 
trality on this subject. Such seems to be our present 
position. We areunder suspicion.” ; 


I would not charge the Senator from Massa- 
chusctts with being artful in any unparliament- 
ary sense, but ‘I may say that that is one of 
the most artful dodges that rhetorie could 
possibly suggest. He commenced his speech 
by saying that somebody in France suspected 
that:somebody in America had cheated France 
in this transaction—a mere suspicion of cheat- 
ing in dollars and cents in the purchase of 
certain arms. He concludes his speech, and 

, having his fancy inflamed with the terrible con- 
dition of the nation being under suspicion of 
having some man in its whole forty million 
people who would cheat, he transfers that 
suspicion over to the subject of neutrality, aud 
says: “we are under suspicion of having vio- 
lated our neutral obligations.” Nobody sus- 
pects us of having done it that we know, ex- 
cept the Senators who support this preamble. 
‘There is no pretense here that France suspects 
it; no pretense that Prussia does ; no pretense 
that it is suspected by anybody except these 
Senators. 

Now, let us examine for a few moments the 
authorities upon this subject, and I shall do so 
as briefly as possible. In the first place, I will 
refer to Woolsey, who, I think, goes further 
than any other writer to sustain the view of 
the Seuator from Massachusetts. He is an 
American writer, and the first edition of his 
work was published, I think, in 1860. Thea 
I shall refer to Halleck, the first edition of 
whose works was published in 1861. Woolsey, 
at page 262, says: 

“Anoutral State is one which sustains the rela~ 
tions of amity to both the belligerent parties, or 
negatively is a non hostis, as. Bynkershoek has it, 


one which sides with neither party in a war.” 

“There are degrees of neutrality ’’— 

I want to call the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to the distinction here made— 
“‘strict neutrality implies that a State stands en- 
tirely aloof from the operations of war, giving no 
assistance or countenance to either belligerent. 
Tiuperfect neutrality may be of two kinds: it may 
be impartial, inasmuch as both belligerents have 
equal liberty to pursue the operations of war, or 
certain operations, such as transit of troops, pur- 
chase of military stores, enlistments of soldiers or 
seamen, within the neutral territory.” 

Again, on page 246, he says: 

“The principles from which we start seem to be 
clear enough; at the same time, for the reason that 
neutrality is a thing of degrees, and that the prac- 
tice of nations has been shifting, it is alittle difficult 
to lay down with precision the law of nations in 
regard to itas it is at present understood. Thatlaw 
seems to be tending toward strict neutrality.’’ 


Here it is to be borne in mind that this 
author is speaking not with that precision 
which chatacterizes a writer on municipal law, 
stating affirmatively what the law is as settled 
by the adjudication of the courts. He cannot 
do that. There areno means of arriving with 
such certainty at what the law of nations is, 
and here ig one of the difficulties that every 
man wishing to study tbis or any other topic 
under the law of nations has to encounter: 


that every book he takes up is more an essay 
on the ethics of the subject than a statement of 
what has been universally recognized or agreed 
upon. Indeed, there are few things that have 
been universally agreed upon, very few things 
that are to-day unanimously assented to by 
the nations of the earth. The author proceeds: 


“A just war being undertaken to defend rights, 
each sovereignty must, as we have seem, decide for 
itself whether its war be just and expedient. It fol- 
lows that Powers not parties to the war must treat 
both belligerents alike as friends. Hence no priv- 
jlege can be granted or withheld from one and not 
equally from the other. Thus, if transit, or the en- 
trance into harbors of ships of war, for the purpose 
of refitting or of procuring military supplies, or the 
admission of captured prizes and their cargoes, is 
allowed to the one belligerent, the other may claim 
it also. Otherwise a State aids one of its friends in 
acts of violence against another, which is unjust, or 
aids.a friend in fighting against another party, which 
is to be an ally and not a neutral.” 


And again: 


* But the rule of impartiality is not enough. The 
notion of neutrality, to say nothing of the conven- 
ience of the neutral and his liability to be drawn 
into the war, demands something more. It is not 
an amicable act when I supply two of my friends 
with the means of doing injury, provided I do as 
much for one as forthe other. Such a relation. is 
not that of a medius inter hostes, but of an impartial 
enemy, of a jack on both sides. Moreover, it is 
impartiality in form only, when I give to two par- 
ties rights within my territories, which may be im- 
portant for the one and useless to the other. The 
United States.in a war botween Great Britain and 
Russia might allow both parties to enlist troops 
within its borders ; but what would such a privilege 
be worth to Russia? And, indeed, almost every 
privilege conceded by neutrals would be apt to 
inure more to the benefit of one than of the other 
of two hostile nations. A rule of greater fairness 
would be to allow nothing to the belligerents which 
either of them wonld object to as being adverse to 
his interests; but this rule would be subjective, 
fluctuating, and probably impracticable. A rule, 
again, expressive of strict neutrality, would pro- 
hibit the neutral from rendering any service spe- 
cially pertaining to war, or allowing his territory to 
be used for any military purpose by either belliger- 
ent. This, if we add the qualification, ‘unless en- 
gagements previous to the war concedesome special 
assistance to one of the parties, which assistance is 
not of importance enough to convert a neutral into 
an ally,’ would nearly express whatis the present 
law and usage of nations.” 


It is evident, I think, that this author is 
maintaining a theory which he thinks ought to 
be the law of nations, rather predicting what 
it will bein the good time coming, than as- 
serting what is the law of nations to-day. 

Next, Martens’ Law of Nations. I have 
Cobbett’s edition, at page 820: 

“Of the Obligations of Neutrality—To observe an 
entire neutrality, a State must, first, abstain from 
all participation in warlike expeditions; second, 
it must grantor refuse nothing to one of the bel- 
ligerent Powers which may be useful or necessary 
to such Power in prosecuting the war without grant- 
ing or refusing it to the adverse pary; or, at least, it 
must not establish an inequality in order to favor one 
of the parties more than the other, 

“The moment a neutral Power deviates from these 
rules its neutrality is no longer entire, but limited; 
and, indeed, though neutral States sometimes prom- 
ise more, and enter into a sort of conventional neu- 
trality, a limited neutrality is all that the laws of 
neutrality impose.” 

Now, take this author in connection with 
what Woolsey says: neutrality is a thing of 
degrees; he says strict neutrality would pre- 
vent your selling to either party; and limited 
neutrality, under the head of “impartiality,” 
which is one of his subdivisions of limited 
neutrality, will permit that, provided it is done 
to both nations alike. If your pretended sale 
is in bad faith, if you make it a mere cloak and 
pretext for taking sides in the war, selling at 
a particular juncture when your sale will ben- 
efit only one party, or if in any other way you 
intend—and it is all a question of intention— 
to give aid in the war, you become a party to 
it; but if abstaining from such act, and having 
no such intention, you lawfully pursue your 


own business, as we were doing under these’ 


statutes, it is preposterous to say we were 
taking part in the war against Germany. 
Again, section four: 
“ Every sovereign has a right, in time of peace, to 


grant or refuse to another Power the liberty of rais- | 


ing troops in his territory, or of marching a body of 
troops into or through his territory; and may grant 
to one Power what he refuses to another. In time 
of war he may do the same. He has a right to grant 
or refuse to the belligerent Powers, and observe the 
same inequality toward them as he did in time of 
peace, without thereby deviating from the senti- 
ments of impartiality that ought to be entertained 
by every neutral Power.” 


What does he mean by this? He is refer- 
ring back to the exception made in thelaw of 
nations where a nation has entered into a 
treaty before the war to furnish another nation 
certain ships or supplies in case of a war, and 
that treaty it may make with any nation. We 
may make such a treaty, if we please, with 
Mexico, and refuse to. make it with England. 
That is no cause of offense to England; and 
if war comes between Mexico and England 
we may do the same thing, because we are 
exercising the same right we exercised before 
the war, and not taking sides with either party 
by doing what we have a right todo. This is 
going much further than is necessary to main- 
tain my proposition; perhaps further than the 
other writers justify. 

Vattel, at page 340, says: 


“A neutral nation preserves, toward both the 
belligerent Powers, the several relations which 
nature has instituted between nations. She ought 
to show herself ready to render them every office of 
humanity reciprocally due from one nation to 
another; she ought in everything not directly relat- 
ing to war to give them all the assistance in her 
power, and of which they may stand in need. Such 
asssistance, however, must be given with impar- 
tiality; that is to say, she must not refuse anything 
to one of the parties on account of his being at war 
with the other.” 


But you may refuse to enter into a treaty 
with one nation to furnish supplies in case she 
shall be engaged in war. You cannot, how- 
ever, after the war has been declared enter 
into such a treaty with one nation and deny it 
to the other, because that is taking sides with 
one nation against the other, and that is the 
distinction between the cases. The author 
proceeds: 


“ But this is no reason why a neutral State, under 
particular connections of friendship and good neigh- 
orhood with oneof the belligerent Powers, may 
not, in everything thatis unconnected with war, 
rant him all those preferences which aredue to 
riends; much less does she afford any grounds of 
exception to her conduct, if, in commerce, for in- 
stance, she continues to allow him such indulgences 
as have been stipulated in her treaties with him. 
She ought, therefore,as far as the public welfare 
will permit, equally to allow the subjects of both 
parties to visit her territories on business, and there 
to purchase provisions, horses, and in general every- 
thing they stand in need of—unless she has by a 
treaty of neutrality promised to refuse to both par- 
ties such articles as are usedin war. Amid ali the 
wars which disturb Europe, the Switzers preserve 
their territories in a state of neutrality. Every 
nation indiscriminately is allowed free access for the 
purchase of provisions, if the country has a surplus, 
and for that of horses, ammunition, and arms.”’ 


But now Icome, in Vattel, which I cite, page 
234, section one hundred and ten, to the precise 
point which I have been endeavoring to estab- 
lish, drawing the distinction which 1 maintain 
exists between anation pursuing the line of its 
own policy inaugurated during a peace, even 
past the time when war breaks out, and the 
creation of a new policy pending a war which 
is to have the effect to turn the scale between 
two contending nations: 


“First, no act on the part of a nation, which 
falis within the exercise of her rights, and is done 
solely with a view to her own good, without par- 
tiality, without a design of favoring one Power to 
the prejudice of another—no act of that kind, I 
say, can in general be considered as contrary to 
neutrality ; nor does it become such, except on par- 
ticular occasions, when it cannot take place without 
injury to one of the parties, who has then a particu- 
lar right to oppose it. Thus, the besicger has aright 
to prohibit access to the place besieged, (see seetion 
one hundred and seventeen in the sequel.) Except 
in cases of this nature, shall the quarrels of others 
deprive me of the free exercise of my rights in the 
pursuit of measures which I judge advantageous to 
my people? Therefore, when it is the custom of a 
nation, for the purpose of employing and training 
her subjects, to permit levies of troops in favor of a 
particular Power to whom she thinks proper to in- 
trust them, the enemy of that Power cannot look 
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upon such permissions as acts of hostility, unless 
they are given with a view to the invasion of his 
territories or the support of au odious and evidently 
unjust cause. He cannot eyen demand, as matter 
of right, that the like favor be granted to hiim, be- 
cause that nation may have reasons for refusing 
him which do not hold good with regard to his 
adversary; and it belongs to that nation alone to 
judge of what best suits her cireumstances. The 
Switzers, as we have already observed, grant levies 
of troops to whom they please; and no Power has 
hitherto thought fit to quarrel with them on that 
head. It must, however, be owned ’— 

Now he comes back to ethics and not to law, 
because no such case has ever arisen— 


“that if those levies were considerable and consti- 
tuted the principal strength of my enemy, while, 
without any substantial reason being alleged, I were 
absolutely refused all levies whatever, I sould have 
just cause to consider that nation as leagued with my 
enemy: and in this ease the care of my own safety 
wouid authorize me to treat her as such. 

“The case is the same with respect to money 
which a nation may have been accustomed to lend 
out at interest.” 


I wish to call special attention to the point 
made here by all these authorities ; the whole 
subject seems to be one of good faith. Ifa 
nation has been accustomed to lend a fund of 
money; for instance, if we had $100,000,000 
set apart as an educational fund to lend to the 
States of the Union or to foreign nations in- 
differently, and had been accustomed to loan 
that money for years for interest, we might 
have lent it either to France or Germany dur- 
ing the war. Let me read that again: 

“ The case is the same with respect to money which 
a nation may have been accustomed to lend out at 
interest. If the sovereign, or his subjects, lend 
money to my enemy on that footing, and refuse it to 
me because they have not the same confidence in 
me, this is no breach of neutrality.” 

In other words the point of loaning money 
to one nation and refusing to loan it to the 
other must rest on the ground that such dis- 
crimination is dictated only by the prudence 
of the nation making the loan; it must be a 
case where the investment is made in one 
case aud denied in the other for prudential 
reasons touching our own interests, and not 
in bad faith and from a desire and with a 
design to take part in the war. The intention 
settles the legality or illegality of the trans- 
action. If this country chooses to loan money, 
and loans it to a belligerent, because it wants 
to loan it, without any intention to prejudice 
the other party beyond what necessarily results 
from loaning money, it may do so. Vattel 
says: 

“They lodge their property where they think it 


safest. If such preference be not foanded on good 
reasons’’— 


Here he comes back to the precise point— 
“T may impute it to ill-will against me, or to a pre- 
dilection for my enemy. Yetif I should make it a 
pretense for declaring war, both the true principles 
of the law of nations and the general custom hap- 
pily established in Europe would join in condemn- 
ing me. While it appears that this nation lends out 
her money purely for the sake of gaining an interest 
upon it, she is at liberty to dispose of it according 
to her own discretion; and I have no right to com- 
plain.” 

It will be seen that this author fally recog- 
nizes the right of any neutral nation tò prose- 
cute the same measures of internal adminis- 
tration pending a war between other nations 
that it was accustomed to before the war broke 
out. If we had a fund of money to lend, if 
we had ships and ammunition to sell long 
before this war commenced, and were Joaning 
the money and were selling these ships, then 
our continuing to do so in good faith, without 
any intention thereby to become a party to or 
to turn the scale between those two nations, 
violates no principle of the law of nations, as 
Vattel says, and gives no cause of complaint. 
‘Then he proceeds: 


“But if the loan were evidently granted for the 
purpose of enabling an enemy to, attack me, this 
would be concurring in the war against me. g 

“Tf the troops above alluded to were furnished 
to my enemy by the State herself, and at her own 
expense, or the money in like manner lent by the 
State, without interest, it would no longer bea doubt- 
ful question whether such assistance were incompati- 
ble with neutrality.” 


Why? Because if she was accustomed to 
loan money upon interest, and in case of war 
should loan her money to one of the Powers 
withoutinterest, she thereby changes her policy 
and shows her intention to influence the strife 
that is in progress between those Powers. 
Then the question of intention is settled by 
the, circumstances of the case against the 
neutral, . 


“ Further, it may be affirmed on the same princi- 
ples, that if a nation trades in arms, timber for ship- 
building, vessels, and warlike stores, I cannot take 
it amiss that she sells such things to my enemy, pro- 
vided she does not refuse to sell them to me also at 
areasonable price. She carries on her trade without 
any design to injure me; and by continuing in the 
same manner as if I were not engaged in war, she 
gives me no just cause of complaint.” 

Vattel then proceeds in section one hundred 
and eleven to the case of a neutral nation re- 
sorting to a belligerent country forcommercial 
purposes: 

“Tn what I have said above, itis supposed that my 
enemy goes himself to a neutral country to make 
his purchases. Let us now discuss another case, 
that of neutral nations resorting to my enemy's 
country for commercial purposes. Itis certain, as 
they have no part in my quarrel, they are under no 
obligation to renounce their commerce for the sake 
of avoiding to supply my enemy with the means of 
carrying on the war against me. Should they affect 
to refuse selling me a single article, while at the 
same time they take pains to convey an abundant sup- 
ply to my enemy, with an evident intention to favor 
him, such partial conduct would exclude them from 
the neutrality they enjoyed. But if they only con- 
tinue their customary trade, they do not thereby 
declare themselves against any interest, they only 
exercise a right which they are under no obligation 
of sacrificing to me. 

“ On the other hand, whenever I am at war with 
a nation, both my safety and welfare prompt me to 
deprive her, as far as possible, of everything which 
may enable her to resist or injure me. In this in- 
stance the law of necessity exerts its full force, If 
that law warrants me, on occasion, to seize what 
belongs to other people, will it not likewise warrant 
me to intercept everything belonging to war which 
neutral nations are carrying to my enemy? Even 
if I should, by taking such measures, render all 
those neutral nations my enemies, I had better run 
that hazard than suffer him who is actually at war 
with me thus freely to receive supplies, and collect 
additional strength to oppose me. It is therefore 
very proper, and perfectly conformable to the law 
of nations (which disapproves of multiplying. the 
causes of war) not to consider those seizures of the 
goods of neutral nations as acts of hostility. . 

t When I have notified to them my declaration 
of war against such or such a nation, if they will 
afterward expose themselves to risk in supplying 
her with such things which serve to carry on war, 
they will have no reason to complain if their goods 
fall into my possession, and I, on the other hand, do 
not declare war against them for having attempted 
to convey such goods. ‘They sufer, indeed, by a war 
in which they have no concern; but they suffer 
accidentally. I do not oppose their right. I only 
exert my own; and if our rights clash with and re- 
ciprocally injure each other, that circumstance is 
the effect of inevitable necessity. Such collisions 
daily happen in war. When, in pursuance of my 
rights, I exhaust a country from which you derive 
your subsistence, when Lhesiege a city with which 
you carried on a profitable trade, I doubtless injure 
you; I subject you to losses and inconveniences, but 
it is without any design of hurting you. Ionly 
make use of my rights, and consequently do you no 
injustice.” i ` 

It is evident, I think, that Vattel does not 
support the. distinction made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SUMNER] between a 
sale of goods contraband of war, made by the 
sovereign, or one which is permitted by the 
sovereign to be made by his subjects. Sup- 
pose a nation to be engaged in the manufac- 
ture of arms, and to have been so engaged for 
a series of years, selling them to other nations. 
The question is whether, after a war breaks 
out between two other nations, to both of 
whom she has sold arms for years, she is for- 
bidden to continue such sale, taking of course 
the risk of such arms being intercepted and 
treated as contraband. The tact is, the writers 
on the law of nations—that is, the old stand- 
ard authors—recoguize the right of neutrals to 
trade in contraband with the belligerent, but 
also recognize the right of one belligerent to 
prevent the advantage which would be enjoyed 
by its opponent from the purchase, by seizing 
and confiscating the contraband articles. Our 


modern writers have tried to eliminate this 


| 


conflict of rights and criticise these rules by a 
principle which is sound in municipal law, that 
one cannot have a right to do what another 
has a right to prevent. 
that trade in articles contraband is illegal, and 
although it is admitted that the sovereign of a 
neutral nation may permit his subjects to carry 
on such trade, he cannot do so himself. 

But itis dificult to perceive how it can be 
innocent in a sovereign to permit his subjects 
to do what is in violation of the law of nations 
without incurring censure. A more satisfac- 
tory solution would seem to be that the prin- 
ciple of municipal law above mentioned has 
no place in a code which applies to parties— 
sovereign nations—which acknowledgeno com- 
mon superior; and that it necessarily results 
that each may exercise its right; that is, the 
neutral sovereign may carry on his accustomed 
trade with a belligerent, subject to the same 
contingency that applies to such traffic when 
conducted by his subjects, that the prop- 
erty will be lost if it fali into the power of the 
opposing belligerent. And although I do not 
speak with confidence, not having examined 
as to this point particularly, because it is not 
involved in the case before us, yet my impres- 
sion is that no writer on the law of nations of 
fifty years standing recognizes any such dis- 
tinction against the sovereign of a. neutral 
State. And no writer can be considered as an 
authority upon the law of nations whose work 
has not stood the test of time and enjoyed the 
approving assent of the nations. 

Mr. President, I claim that these authorities 
establish the doctrine which I have attempted 
to maintain, that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States having, from 1825 to the present 
time, in peace and war, sold its unsuitable 
arms, and having in 1868 by this mandatory 


Hence the conelusion + 


. 


statute commanded the Secretary of War to ` 


sell them, long before any war was anticipated 
or existed, and subsequently the Secretary of 
War having merely obeyed this act in the sale 
of these arms, I believe that if he had sold 
them in the city of Washington to Louis Napo- 
leon, and delivered them to him personally, it 
would have been no violation of our neutral 
obligations. I have desired to present this 
subject because of the importance it may have 
in the subsequent history of this country. 

Mr. President, wearea great nation ; we are 
advancing to the forefront among the Powers 
of the earth; we cannot always be at peace, 
and we sball notalways beat war; butitis im- 
portant to us as a nation thatin all these par- 
ticulars we should vindicate sound doctrine, 
that we should stand by thelaw of nations, and 
stand by all the principles and all the excep- 
tions as well as the rules, that hereafter we 
may be at liberty to take our proper ground 
under the laws of nations to protect our rights. 

There are special reasons why this country 
should maintain such a doctrine. Here we 
are with laws that permit the subjects of all 
foreign nations to become citizens of the Uni- 
ted States by our easy naturalization process. 
We have German citizens and English. citi- 
zens, Irish citizens, French citizens, Italians, 
and will soon have from all the nations of the 
earth. Everybody now, | believe, can come 
here except the Chinese; the negroes from 
central Africa can come here and be natural- 
ized in five years. Now, see what will result if 
we do not stand by this doctrine. ‘These mil- 
itary stores and arms, of course, will only be 
sold to be used in war; that everybody knows. 
‘They cannot be sold: for any other purpose. 
When arms become unsuitable in the sense of 
this statute, they will not be bought bya pri- 
vate gentleman for sporting purposes. That 
is not the object. ‘bey will be sold’when 
some great war creates a demand for them, 
and not otherwise; and while they may’ be 
nusuitable for us in a time of peace and 
within the meaning of this statute, they may 
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be very useful to a nation which must have 
them or fare worse. As was well said by the 
Senator from Iowa yesterday, a flint-lock mus- 
ket would be very unsuitable now for us; but 
if-we had nothing better it would have to serve 
our purpose. So would a pitchfork, or a scythe, 
or-a club, or a carving-knife, anything which 
will let blood is better than nothing in a con- 
test where blood must be let. 

Suppose a war breaks out to-morrow between 
France and England, another between Austria 
and Germany, another between Italy and Tur- 
key, here we have in our ranks subjects from 
every one of those nations; here we have men 
in full citizenship, and may have them from 
every one of those nations in the Senate of 
the United States. Is it to be tolerated by 
Americans that we, because we have these 
different classes of citizens, are to pursue a 
different course than we otherwise would? 
Such a doctrine cannot be tolerated, because 
it would lead to great embarrassment. Men 
of these nationalities come here and are ad- 
mitted to citizenship upon the theory that they 
renounce in fact as well as form all allegiance 
to their own country, and cast their lot with us, 
their interests the same with ours, their rights 
the same under our Constitution. The national 
policy which is good for the American is good 
for the German citizen; and here he is an 
American, no longer a German. 

Whatever policy America should adopt to- 
ward Germany is as much for the interest of 
the German-American citizen as for any other 
American citizen. As an American citizen, 
whatever touches our interests as against Ger- 
many, concerns the German as well as the 
American citizen. 

In this connection let me say that I am not 
considering the Alabama claims, nor have I 
considered, nor do I care what might be the 
effect upon those claims of the doctrine for 
which I contend. And speaking here for one 
American citizen, binding nobody else, and, I 
trust, prejudicing no one else, let me say that 
Itake no stock in those claims, torin the case 
which we have made against England to be pre- 
sented tothe board of arbitration in Geneva. 
If I could have had my way, the United States 
should have ascertained and paid all those 
claims and charged the amount over against 
Great Britain. lt would have been a bond 
against that nation to keep the peace, worth 
ten times the amount of those claims. If 
England could abide by the principle of neu- 
tral obligations as illustrated by her conduct, 
lam certain wecould. Andif England to-day 
would, as there has been some apprehension, 
repudiate that treaty, 1 would tender her my 
personal thanks. I feel that, with a view to 
the prosecution of those claims, we have 
shackled our country. Our legal writers have 
contended for restrictions upon the rights of 
neutral nations which we cannotafford to have 
ingrafted into the law of nations, and for 
which ten or twenty or fifty million dollars 
would be poor compensation, Situated as our 
country is, the English doctrine of neutrality 
is far more beneficial to us than our own, and 
Ideeply regret the treaty which attempts to 
ingrait upon the law of nations principles 
which I believe to be most detrimental to us. 

Mr. President, I leave here the discussion 
of the principle of international law involved 
in the preamble and resolution before the 
Senate. 

But, sir, T cannot refrain from expressing 
the regret inspired by the debate which has 
occupied the Senate these many days. There 
are circumstances connected with it which I 
fear will exert a baleful influence. I shall not 
imitate the example which has been set by 
other Senators. 1 shall not say to the Senator 
from Missouri, as he said to the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Conx.ine, ] that I pity him for 
the course he has taken. 


That Senator saw fit. 


to indulge in a strain of debate never before 
witnessed on this floor. Years ago Mr. 
Webster resented as unparliamentary the 
words “ match, and over-match;”’ but, sir, the 
Senator from Missouri, assuming to descend 
from a superior plane of intelligence, ex- 
pressed his pity for the Senator from New 
York, that he had so grievously erred in offer- 
ing his amendment to this resolution. ‘(How 
oft would I have gathered you into the fold of 
wisdom ; but ye would not. Senator from New 
York, I pity you.” This is the sanguage held 
among equal Senators. I refer to the law when 
I say ‘equal Senators.” I know there may be 
great distinctions as regards learning, intellect, 
and influence; but as regards the courtesy due 
from one Senator to another, thereis no dis- 
tinction among the members of this body, and 
such arrogance of language is as reprehensible 
as it is discourteous. But, sir, I regret this 
debate on account of the evil influence it can 
hardly fail to exert upon the American people. 
I have already acquitted the Senator from Mis- 
souri of a want of patriotism in promoting this 
preamble and resolution upon the ground that 
he believes they rest upon no foundation of 
fact, and that he is simply attempting to’ pro- 
duce political effect by debate in advance of 
investigation. But all men may not be as 
charitable as Iam. ‘The mass of our citizens 
do not know that Senator as well as I do, and 
may not reason as technically as I have done. 
The theory of our naturalization laws is 
that the German immigrant, landing upon our 
shores, and being admitted to citizenship 
under the United States, renounces in fact as 
in form all allegiance to and partiality for his 
native land, and becomes to all intents and 
purpose an American; an American in inter- 
est, in principle, and in feeling. If this theory 
be found not to be vindicated by the fact, then 
our naturalization laws will go to the wall. 
If a German, landing upon our shores, seek- 
ing and obtaining admission to our nationality, 
and elected by our people to this Senate; a 
man of experience and cultivation, is not able 
to cast off his allegiance to his native land, and 
so far to divorce himself from affection toward 
his own country as to consult the interests of 
America even as against Germany; if he, in 
the American Senate, he a member of the 


Committee on Foreign Relations; aud as such | 


having access to the archives of the State De- 
partment and to all the secrets of our foreign 
policy ; if he cannot rise above the feelings 
of partial love which, it may be charged, must 
bind every man to his native land, then it 
would follow that the theory upon which our 
naturalization laws rest is not supported by 
facts, and it would merit serious consideration 
whether those laws should not be changed. 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will permit 
me, I just came into the Chamber when he 
commenced that passage, and I did not hear 
what preceded it. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator to charge that I have not cast off my 
allegiance to any foreign country ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. When I wantto charge 
that, I will say so. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely asked you whether 
that was what preceded the last sentence ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator another question just-as pertinent as that: 
Does he mean to charge me with committing 
murder? i 

Mr. SCHURZ. I heard the Senator say, ‘‘if 
he cannot cast off his allegiance to another 
country,” and I asked the Senator simply 
whether he had in any previous sentence 
charged me with any such thing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator heard all 
that is material. I acquitted him in the out- 
set of what would be the serious charge that 
he was actuated by partiality for his native 
country by the charitable presumption that he 
did not believe that the United States had vio- 
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` Jated its neutral duties. 


But I said, as near as 
I can recollect, that I regretted this debate on 
account of the influence it would exert upon 
the people. I then referred to our naturaliza- 
tion laws, and stated the theory upon which 
they rest—that the foreigner naturalized here 
could, and did, so far lay aside his affection 
for his native land as to take part with 
America even against that native land. And, 
speaking of the manner in which the people 
would reason upon the subject, I intended 
to say, what I now repeat, that the fact that 
a native of Prussia, a naturalized citizen and 
a Senator of the United States, taking part 
in promoting this preamble and resolution 
might be considered by the people, who do not 
understand as well as Í do that the object of 
this proceeding is to make political capital 
in our own country by unfounded accusation, 
without expectation that the investigation will 
show that our nation hasbeen in fault in regard 
to its neutral duties, would be considered, un- 
justly in fact, but still considered, as evidence 
that a naturalized citizen would take the part 
of his native country against our own; and 
thereupon the people would question the wis- 
dom of our naturalization laws. 

Having repeatedly disclaimed the intention 
of fixing upon the Senator from Missouri the 
charge that he has been unfaithful to his oath 
of allegiance to this country, I shall be under- 
stood when I say that I fear the people will 
not reason as charitably as I do, and that for 
this reason our American citizens may be 
poisoned against the policy of our naturaliza- 
tion laws, as they would not be if they knew 
that the Senator from Missouri was laboring 
in the capacity of an American politician to 
produce an immediate effect injurious to Gen- 
eral Grant, without the slightest expectation 
that the investigation would establish any just 
ground for Prussia to complain against us. 

Mr. President, let no man infer from this, 
and, most of all, let no man charge me with 
being a Know-Nothing. I have vindicated my 
friendship for the naturalization laws every- 
where and always. I have always voted in 
this Chamber to enlarge and never to restrict 
the scope of our laws upon naturalization. I 
have always voted with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Sumner] against excluding 
John Chinaman from the privileges of citizen- 
ship, though I believe the Senator from Mis- 
souri (but I am not sure of this) has voted 
against me upon this subject. I have always 
voted to open our doors to all nations and to 
all men, because I have ever believed that the 
great mass Of naturalized citizens were as hon- 
estly devoted to the interests of our country 
‘And I do not 
believe that the mass of German-American 
citizens will follow any leader in a crusade 
against our own country or its Administration 
upon the ground of partiality for the father- 
and, 

Why, sir, what is meant by allegiance? Al- 
legiance is an old term of the law. Fealty 
was sworn in a certain solemn, prescribed 
manner by the tenant to his immediate lord, 
but when his oath of fealty had to be taken to 
the superior lord, the king, then it was called . 
the oath of allegiance, and that oath, as admin- 
istered in England for six hundred years, con- 
tained this promise: 

“To be true and faithful to the king and his heirs, 
and truth and faith to bear of life and limb and ter- 


rene honor, and not to know or hear of any ill or 
damage intended him without defending him there- 
rom. 

_ Our statute in regard to naturalization was 
intended to secure this fidelity on the part of 
the naturalized citizen toward our country. It 
is provided: 

, First. He shall have declared on oath or affirma- 
tion before the supreme, superior, district, or circuit 
court of some one of the States or of the Territories 
north, west, or south of the river Obio, or a circuit 
or district court of the United States, three years at 
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least before his admission, that it was. bona fide, his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, State, orsovereignty 
whatever, and particularly, by name, the prince, 
potentate, State, or sovereignty whereof such alien 
may at the time be a citizen or subject. 

“Secondly. He shall, at the time of his application 
to be admitted, declare on oath or affirmation, be- 
fore some one of the courts aforesaid, that he has 
resided within the United States, five years at least, 
and within the State or Territory where such court 
is at the time held, one year at least; that he will 
support the Constitution of the United States; and 
that he doth absolutely and entirely renounce and 
abjure all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign 
prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty whatever, 
and particularly, by name, the prince, potentate, 
State, or sovereignty whereof he was before a citi- 
zen or subject, which proceeding shall be recorded 
by the clerk of the court, 

“Thirdly. The court admitting such alien shall 
be satisfied that he has resided within the limits 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States five 
years; and it shall further appear, to their satisfac- 
tion, that during that time he has behaved asa man 
of good moral character, attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same, 

* Fourthly, In case the alien applying to be ad- 
mitted to citizenship shall have borne any hereditary 
title, or been of any of the orders of nobility, in the 
kingdom or State from which he came, he shall, in 
addition.to the above requisites make an express 
renunciation of his title or order of nobility in the 
court to which his application shall be made; which 
renunciation shall be recorded in the said court.” 


The Senator from Missouri, in common with 
every other Senator on this floor, and in com- 
mon with every American Senator, if he learn 
of any damage intended to our country by 
Prussia, is bound to defend us againstit. He 
is placed by his oath of allegiance under as 
solemn a duty as was imposed upon Macbeth 
while Duncan slumbered beneath his roof. It 
is his duty as to all accusers of our nation ‘‘ to 
shut the door against our accusers, and not to 
bear accusation himself.” 

And I trust, sir, that the great body of our 
German-American citizens will see their true 
interests too plainly to be led away from the 
Administration upon any such grounds as have 
been suggested, even if those grounds were 
well founded in fact; and especially do {hope 
and trust that they will not allow themselves 


to be led away from the.Administration by a | 


totally unfounded complaint that our Govern- 
ment has dealt unfairly toward their native 
land. Mytrust is that the German-Americans 
are too intelligent not to see that in this mat- 
ter. they owe their duty to America, and not to 
Prussia. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN B. HAY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject upon which I 
propose to address the House is one embodied 
in a resolution which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, (two thirds of both Houses concurring.) 
That the following amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States be, and is hereby, proposed to 
the Legislatures of the several States: 

ARTICLE —. 


Alleivil officers of the United States, except judges 
of the supreme and inferior courts, the heads of 
Departments, and those whose duties are temporary 
in their character, shall hold office foraterm of four 
years, unless a longer term shall be fixed by law, 
Congress may by law provide for the election, by 
the people, of postinasters, and otber officers whose 
duties are to be performed within the limits of any 
State or part of a State: but the President shall 
have the power of removal of any such officer, 
whether appointed or elected, for any canso affect- 
ing the incumbent's character, habits, or other qual- 
ifications, excepting political or religious opimions. 


i 


Mr. HAY. This resolution was introduced 
by the honorable gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
McCrary,] and I desire here to say that { am 
in favor of its adoption. It has been, I under 
stand, referred to the committee appointed 
by the order of this House on the reorganiza- 
tion of the civil service, and I am informed is 
now receiving the serious and earnest consider- 
ation of that committee, and I hope it will he 
favorably reported on for our action. It is not 
a new proposition, originating for the first time 
with the gentleman who introduced it. This 
question has been for years before the public 
and frequently discussed, and a somewhat 
similar proposition was introduced on the 4th 
of January, 1871, during the third session of 
the Forty-First Congress, by the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Copuxry,] and, so fag as my 
knowledge extends, I know of no reasonable 
and well-founded objection that has ever been 
urged against it. ‘his is a Government, as 
that great and good man, Mr. Lincoln, very 
happily expressed it, of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 

Sir, as the people are the source of all power 
under our system of government, no one can 
question the right and propriety of their so 
amending the Constitution as to reinvest them- 
selves with the exercise of some of the powers 
which they have in that instrument conferred 
upon the President, and certainly much less 
can any objection be raised against their Rep- 
resentatives submitting the proposed change 
to them for acceptance or rejection. [ am, 
sir, for submitting this proposition to them, 
and I have but little doubt as to what will be 
the decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the more one considers and 
reflects upon this subject, the more anomalous 
and unreasonable does it.seem that the people 
should be debarred from selecting the persons 
to fill the Federal offices embraced in this res- 
olution. ‘Phe officers whom it is proposed to 
make elective by this amendment to the Con- 
stitution are those United States officers whose 
duties are to be performed within the limits 
of any State or part of a State; in other words, 
in close proximity to and under the eye of 
the people who are to choose them. 

If the people of this country can by their 
free suffrages name the person who is to fill 
the office that is the most exalted under our 
Government and the highest in their gift; if 
they can select their Governor and the other 
State officers; if they can elect their judiciary ; 
if they can choose their Legislatures which elect 
United States Senators, whose position and 
rank, in the estimation of the public, places 
them next to the President; if they can elect 
the members of this body, whose exclusive 
power it is, under the Constitution, to ori- 
ginate all measures of revenne and taxation— 
measures which Burke thought involved the 
whole business of good and wise government— 
why may they not elect the thirty thousand 
nine hundred and fifty postmasters throughout 
the country, more than twenty thousand of 
whom are not paid a salary of more than two 
hundred dollars per annum, and whose duties 
do not require any more intelligence and in- 
dustry and character than are found in the 
humblest officers under our -State govern: 
ments? 

If the people may choose an assessor and 
collector to assess and collect the revenue for 
the State, why may they not choose the assessor 
and collector to assessand collect the revenue 
for the Federal Government? If they can 
elect a sheriff to serve the process and exe- 


| cute the judgments of their State courts, why 


may they not elect the United States marshal 
to serve the process and execute the judgments 
of the Federal courts within the district where 
they reside? We often hear, Mr. Speaker, that 
the people will elect incompetent and unfit 
persons to discharge the duties of these oflices. 


Now, all must admit that this. objection strikes 
at the foundation of our whole system of gov- 
ernment, and goes entirely too far. Itis also 
said that politics would govern too much in 
the choice of these officers by the people.: 
The same objections, that the people would 
not select competent and fit persons-for these 
offices, and that politics would control too 
much in their choice, will apply to the election 
of President, to the election of members of 
Congress, and to the election of all State.offi- 
cers, from the highest to the lowest. 

Sir, in. my opinion, the very fact that the 
people would have the right to say who should 
fill these offices would prompt them to take a 
greater interest in elections than they now do, 
and especially in regard to the election of 
persons to fill these offices. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a member of this 
House who does not agree with me when I say 
that one of the most difficult tasks he is called 
upon to perform is by his recommendation to 
settle a controversy in a community as to who 
shall be appointed postmaster there. The Pres- 
ident and the Postmaster General and his as- 
sistants can rarely if ever acquaint themselves 
with the merits of such a controversy, and they 
must necessarily call upon the member of Con- 
gress to advise them, or leave it wholly to him 
to settle. And in a contest such as often 
arises as to which applicant for the office 
shall be appointed, the Congressman feels the 
same embarrassment when he is called upon 
to act as the President and Postmaster Gen- 
eral would experience if they should under- 
take to make the selection. if the Congress- 
man do not recommend the appointment arbi- 
trarily according to his notions as to which 
applicant is the most fit and competent, and 
the most likely to be the choice of the people, 
then he must rely upon the information to be 
derived from petitions. We all know how 
easily signatures to these petitions are pro- 
cured, and how little consideration is really 
bestowed upon them by many who sign their 
names to them, and how often these petitions 
wholly fail to express fairly and properly the 
views and wishes of the people in reference to 
appointments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is truly stated by the civil 
service commission that it has often been sug- 
gested that the postmasters throughout the 
country should be elected. Ihave noticed one 
objection urged by the gentlemen composing 
that commission, and that is that party spirit 
would decide the choice rather than local con- 
venience. There is, however, one other objec- 
tion urged by them against making postmasters 
elective, and that is that the limits of a post 
office constituency are so vaguely defined that 
it would be difficult to determine who might 
rightfully vote upon the question. I do not 
think there is any force in this objection. 
While it is true that usually the delivery limits 
of a post office are not very precisely defined, 
yet the question as to the right of a voter to 
vote for any particular postmaster could be 
made by law to depend upon his own choice 
and action. Every voter could be required by 
law to elect to what post oflice constituency he 
would belong, and be compelled to register 
himself as such before voting, and then by ref- 
erence to the registration book, his right to 
vote could be very easily determined, and, as a 
matter of course, all fraudulent violations of 
the law punished. Undoubtedly all good citi- 
zens would be watchful and interested enough 
to see that the laws were enforced against 
offenders. je e 

Mr. Speaker, there is another part of this 
proposition that I wish to call the attention o 
members+o, and that is that part that provides 


| that every civil officer whose offices to be 


made elective shall hold his office for a certain 
fixed term. ‘This will secure to each officer 
thus elected by the people a permanency of 
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tenure to office for the period of four years. 
In that time he will be enabled to prove to the 
public his fitness and competency for the office, 
and also to seřve the country efficiently and 
beneficially. 

In regard to that portion of. this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which reserves 
in certain cases to the President the power of 
removal, I am of the op nión that this power 
should be much more fully guarded, and con- 
fined to the single cause of loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment, and if in any wise extended to the 
character, habits, and other qualifications of 
the incumbent of an office, it should only be 
made to apply to such character, habits, or 
other qualifications as necessarily, absolutely, 
and utterly render the officer unfit to discharge 
the duties of the office. When the people are 
clothed with the exercise of any right they 
are very naturally jealous of any interference 
with their action, and I trust this part of the 
proposition will receive earnest attention be- 
fore we act. 

I am glad that it is expressly declared that 
no citizen shall be removed from his office on 
account of his political and religious opinions. 
Perfect liberty of political action and con- 
science are secured to him. And I apprehend 
that no President would ever dare to remove 
any citizen elected by the people who was 
loyal to the Republic from his office, if he had 
during his incumbency of it discharged its 
duties with integrity, fidelity, and ability. 
Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that one 
among the many beneficial results to follow 
from conferring or rather transferring. this 
power back to the people would be that the 
people of the several States would be brought 
into closer sympathy and relations with the 
General Government. In being called upon 
directly and frequently to choose their fellow- 
citizens to fill these Federal offices, they would 
more strikingly and more manifestly realize 
how much they participate in the honors and 
government of the whole country, and how 
intimately and vitally their interests and for- 
tunes are allied with its well-being and per- 
petuity. 

Another good result to flow from this pro- 
posed change when consummated will be this: 
the President will most assuredly be relieved 
from a very great responsibility in not having 
these officers to appoint, and the wide-reach- 
ing and constantly growing patronage now dis- 
pensed by him will be very greatly curtailed 
and narrowed. > In this curtailment of the pat- 
ronage of the President would be included all 
the offices which, from the fact that the per- 
sons to be chosen to fill them reside in dif- 
ferent and in most cases remote parts of the 
country, the President and the heads of De- 
partments experience the most. difficulties in 
making appointments to. They are the offices 
which the most intelligent and ardent advo- 
cates of civil service reform complain that 
there is the -greatest abuses in the manner in 
which appointments are made to fill them. 
They are also the offices which for the past 
forty years, by usage and custom, members of 
Congress have almost uniformly been allowed 
to dictate appointments to, thereby usurping, 
as we are told, the powers and functions of 
the Executive. If this be so, I ask if this 
proposition be not the best and most practical 
remedy and solution of the abuses complained 
of and the difficulties that environ us? 

There is yet another good effect that will 


follow the adoption of this proposed change in | 


regard to the selection of the persons to hold 
these offices. Sir, the members of this House 
will feel much freer ta actindependently upon 
all great public measures in the success or 
defeat of which the Executive may attempt to 
exert an influence beyond his right and duty. 
This being the popular branch of the national 
Legislature, the people are vitally concerned 


that their Representatives here should have 
every motive to cherish a bold and independ- 
ent spirit toward the other branches of the 
Government. And these offices are the very 
ones in seeking to control the appointments 
to through the Executive that we are most 
likely to compromise our independence by sub- 
ordinating the highest interests of our con- 
stituents to his wishes, and becoming slavishly 
subservient to his will. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not intend when I entered 
upon tke discussion of this proposition, nor do 1 
now intend, to go into the subject of what is 
now denominated civil service reform, but in 
view of the fact that the ablest members of 
this House who have manifested the greatest 
interest in securing legislation to correct the 
abuses, of the civil service, so far as I have 
been able to learn from their speeches and 
from conversation with them, have become 
satisfied that as the Constitution ordains that 
this House shall choose none but its own offi- 
cers, and the Senate none but its own officers, 
and that the President shall nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint all other officers of the Gov- 
ernment, with the exception that ‘‘ the Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, 
or in the heads of Departments,’ there is no 
power in Congress to make it obligatory upon 
the President to adopt any particular system 
or set of rules for his government in making 
selections to fill these important offices. The 
question as to whether he will have an advis- 
ory board of competent persons to assist him 
in choosing those who are to be appointed to 
these important offices, must be altogether 
optional with himself. Now, as many of these 
important offices may become elective if this 
resolution should be adopted, to that extent 
the grievous abuses complained of by the ad- 
vocates of civil service reform would be done 
away with. I hope, therefore, these gentle- 
men will give this proposition their earnest 
support when it comes before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding, I wish to 
call the attention of the members of this House 
to a bill which I introduced during the present 
session of Congress, and which was referred 
to the Committee on the Reorganization of 
the Civil Service, and is now receiving, I learn, 
the favorable consideration of that committee. 
I feel sure that if the committee will require 
the heads of the different Departments to fur- 
nish the residence of their employés, the ne- 
cessity and importance of some change as 
proposed by this bill will be seen at once. It 
is the same bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Suanxs] in the Fortieth 
Congress. The principal object sought to be 
accomplished by this bill is to secure a just and 
fair distribution of the employés in the differ- 
ent Departments here. It provides that the 
several congressional districts, organized Ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia, shall 
be entitled to equal numbers and ranks of 
employés in the several Departments and 
forces as far as the same may be practicable, 
and that all appointments made after the 
passage of the act shall be to equalize the 
number and rank of employés, and that the 
equalization from the several districts and 
Territories shall be made by the 1st of March, 
1873. : 

It is too often the case that the head of a 
Department will make the great body of his 
appointments from one or two States. When 
we consider that the employés in the different 
Departments amount in the aggregate to from 
ten to twelve thousand persons, it will be per- 
ceived how unjust this is. These employés 
form alarge part of the community around 
this Capitol, and if as it now is, aud as it was 
before the late war, they are principally chosen 


from a few States and from this District, they 
must and do too often exert an influence that 
is not always good upon measures and policies 
we may be considering. It has been said that 
these Departments were filled almost exclu- 
sively with persons from a few States south of 
the Potomac and from this District, and their 
presence in such great numbersin the Depart- 
ments enabled them for years to exert an in- 
fluence hostile to the best interests of the 
country, and I have no doubt that they endan- 
gered its existence after the warcommenced. If 
this bill is enacted into law these appointments 
will be apportioned fairly among the people, 
and no head of Department will be allowed to 
make the great body of bis appointments from 
local considerations, and, as is sometimes the 
case, with a view to his own advancement and 
promotion at home. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to say 
that I do not distrust the capacity and intelli- 
gence of the people to choose those who are 
to fili public offices; when I do I shall cer- 
tainly pronounce against our form of govern- 
ment. In the end I believe it will be found 
that they have the ability and will to right all 
wrongs and to correct all abuses. The recent 
experience we have had in the great city of 
New York, where the people arose in their 
dignity and might and by the expulsive force 
of their honest indignation hurled from place 
and power the corrupt men who had been out- 
raging their rights and committing every kind 
and character of peculation, proves that when 
there are abuses in the administration of gov- 
ernment, when public officers become corrupt 
and false to their duty, the best as it is the 
highest tribunal to appeal to for correction is 
the people. 


Civil Service Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS J. SPEER, 
OF GEORGIA, 


Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872, 


On the report transmitted to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, by the President of the United 
States, on civil service reform. 


Mr. SPEER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire briefly to present to the House my views 
upon a report transmitted to the Senate and 
House of Representatives by the President of 
the United States on the 19th day of Decem- 
ber, 1871. I allude to the report made to the 
President by a body of gentlemen known as 
the civil service commission. The gentle- 
men composing that commission are entitled 
to the highest respect; they are men of great 
purity of character, possessed of much learn- 
ing, and were guided, I have no doubt, in the 
performance of their duty by entire honesty 
of purpose. But, sir, notwithstanding these 
facts, L hold that when they drafted that report 
and framed the rules which accompany it they 
were out of their element. Their invention is 
like a great many others which have gone be- 
fore it, destined to do no one any good, further 
than the satisfaction it gave the inventor while 
he was engaged in the perfection of his pro- 
ject. The models of thousands of inventions 
as useful and valuable as this now sleep their 
eternal sleep upon the shelves of the Patent 
Office, and this, like them, should be allowed 
to take its place among the useless and value- 
less products of the past. 

My objections to this civil service reform 
scheme are not factious, nor, to my mind, in- 
valid, but are based upon the utter impracti- 
cability of the plan proposed by the commis- 
sioners. It isa very easy matter for any gen- 
tleman to sit at home and draft a scheme on 
paper to revolutionize the whole civil servic 
of this Government. It is quite another and 
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far more difficult matter to form aplan of this | 
kind which will operate practically under our 
form of government zad under our peculiar 
Constitution. : 

Under our Constitution no tenure of office 
is perpetual, save that of judges of the United 
States courts. This was made so that’ the 
judges might be in a measure independent 
of the people. AJl other officers are respons- 


ible to the people and to those the people put | 


in official position. When the people framed 
the Constitution, and set this Government in 
motion under it, it was intended, and wisely, 
too, that those officers who are responsible to 
the people should be subject to the people’s 
will, Anything, therefore, which tends to 
make the tenure of any office perpetual, save 
those made so by the Constitution itself, is in 
my judgment antagonistic to the organic law, 
and should not receive the sanction of this 
House. $ 

The report of the civil service commission 
assumes that the system now in vogue—a sys- 
tem which has been a rule of action since the 
accession of General Jackson to the Presi- 
dency—tends to debase the moral tone of the 
country and deteriorate the national charac- 
ter, and though there are some good men in 
the civil service, the whole machinery is cor- 
rupting, and soon to become hopelessly corrupt, 
unless the commission plan is adopted. This 
assumption, sir, is not warranted by the facts, 
and I conceive it to be unjust to the American 
people. 

Wherein has this system, which has become, 
as it were, the common law of the country, 
proven itself so detrimental to the public good 
that we must cust it aside and adopt some 
new and untried scheme? Even if ‘‘in obedi- 
ence to this system the whole machinery of 
the Government is pulled to pieces every four 
years,”’ what evidence have we of any ‘surely 
increasing demoralization?’’ Asa nation we 
stand foremost among ihe first nations of 
the known world. Our Government is stronger 
to-day than ever before. Crime, in proportion 
to our population, is decreasing in our midst, 
Facilities for education are being multiplied | 
on every hand. In fact, a more prosperous 
and happy people than our people cannot be 
found upon theinhabitable globe. ‘These facts 
present to my mind the most convincing proof 
of the increasing and enduring greatness of our 
country, and not evidence of its ‘‘ increasing 
demoralization.’’ The only ‘‘increasing de- 
moralization’* I can discover is the demoral- 
ization of criminals by reason of the vigilance 
of our civil officers under the present ‘‘ evil 
system,’’ and the unsparing and rigid enforce- 
ment of the law. 

The United States has, under the operation 
of this ‘‘ evil system,” as the report styles the 


practice of arbitrary appointments and re- | 


movals, become the freest and greatest nation 
in the civilized world. Could it have done 
more under the operation of any other system ? 
Could it not, by having been hampered by a 
system of civil service obnoxious to the people 
aud weakening to the Government, as the one 
now proposed, have done much less? 

Suppose, ‘‘in obedience to this system, the 
whole machinery of the Government is pulled 
to pieces every four years,’’ who is responsible 
for it but the people who rule this country? 
If the people did not desire the ‘ machinery’’ 
to be ‘pulled to pieces’? they would never 
change the political complexion of the national 
Administration, when they well know in case 
the Administration is changed the ‘‘ whole 
machinery of the Government” will be “ pulled | 
to pieces.” 

The whole civil service of the Government 
may be changed, from the President to the 


lowest officer in the country, and no convul- | 


sion will result. The last time the ‘‘ whole 
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machinery?’ of the Government was ‘ pulled 
to pieces’’ was in 1861, when Abraham Lin- 
coln acceded to the Presidency. This did 
nothing to weaken the Government, but every- 
thing to give it strength to begin and carry on 
a gigantic war. 

It is true that the President and other high 
officers of the Government are worried by the 
importunities of office-seekers, but this is one of 
few disagreeable matters with which they have 
to contend, and which are always incident to 
official position clothed with the bestowal of 
patronage, and cannot be avoided by any change 
in the civil service. This is one of the thorns 
to the presidential rose. There will be as 
much pressure brought to bear to have each 
one of the fortunate three who have passed 
the competitive examination appointed, rather 
than the other two, as there now is to have an 
appointment made from the whole body of the 
people without an examination. It will be as 
difficult and embarrasing to choose which of 
three of equal merit should be appointed as it 
is now to choose from all the applicants. 
far, therefore, as relief from annoyance by 
office-seekers is concerned, the plan proposed 
by the commissioners is destined to bean igno- 
minious failure. 

Again, the report says: 

“The chief national appointments in the several 
States are now really made, not by the President 
and the Senate, but at the pleasure of the Senators 
from the States in which the office is to be filled.” 

Grant this’ to be so, is that any evidence of 
the total depravity of the present system of the 
civil service? Ifthe President sees fit, through 
courtesy or otherwise, to allow a Senator or 
Representative to suggest the name of a suit- 
able person for a particular office, there is no 
great harm in that; nor is there anything so 
terribly corrupt in allowing a Senator or Rep- 
resentative to name even all the chief national 
officers in his State, if the President sees fitso 
todo. In my judgment it does the President 


great credit when he allows the people’simme: | 


diate representatives to suggest suitable per- 
sons to fill the people's offices. It shows that 
he is willing to serve the people in the peo- 
ple’s way. If there is nothing more repre 
hensible than this in the present “evil sys- 
tem,” there can be but little room for reform. 

The report in this particular not only ar- 
raigns the President for exercising his pre- 


rogative of appointment as to him shall seem | 


most proper, but it goes further, and arraigns 
the Senate for being in a measure guided by 
the knowledge of any particular Senator when 
acting upon a nomination by the President. 
That the commissioners in this exceeded the 
limits of their duty, as well as the bounds of 
propriety, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The Congress of the United States can guard 
its own honor and “remain pure” without the 


i gratuitous advice and intermeddling of these 


self-constituted censors. The duty of that 
commission was to prescribe rules and rega- 
lations for the admission of persons into the 
civil service, and not to lecture the President 
or Congress for the manner in which either 
performed a discretionary constitutional duty. 

The commissioners complain that persons 
in the civil service do not have that pride 
which so distinguishes the military or naval 
service of the country. They seem to have 
forgotten, str, that there is pot the same glory 
in distributing letters in a post office or light- 
ing a lamp upon a tower that there is in lead- 
ing an army or commanding a ship of war; 
and Iam not satisfied that distributing mails 
or lighting lamps will become as glorious an 
occupation as the profession of arms, even if 
these rules and regulations should become the 
In the Army or Navy, too, 
a man may rise from the very lowest to the 
highest post of honor, while in the civil ser- 
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vice, as provided by these very rules and-regu- 
lations, he is forever shut out from the*most 
honorable and responsible positions in the 


service unless he gets them by an arbitrary ap- 


pointment, and that, too, without the formal: 
ity. of an examination, which in all other eases 
these commissioners declare to. be-so detri- 
mental to the public service. This is another 
difference between the civil and military ser- 
vices which seems to have escaped the minds 
of the commissjoners when that report was 
drafted. 

The commissioners put the case in the 
strongest possible. light for their side, and 
handle the subject with marked ability. ‘Tie 
defects in our present ‘evil system’? are 
shown up in their most glaring aspect. ‘These 
defects, as they are called, appear to me to be 
greatly exaggerated. But not only are the 
defects which now are alleged to exist set forth, 
but also those which will follow if this “ evil 
system’? is not abandoned, and the plan pro- 
posed by the commissioners substituted there- 
for. The report predicts that if this system is 
continued longer, great and widespread cor- 
ruption will be the sure result. It says: 

“ When public offices areregarded only as rewards 
for political services, they will be constantly multi- 
plied to supply more places. There will be inces- 
sant temporary employments, as they are called, and 
consequent deficiency and supplementary appropri- 
ation bills.” ; 

Public offices have been regarded as rewards 
for political services in this country since its 
foundation, and more particularly for the last 
forty years. 1 believe this to be the true doc- 
trine, ‘To the victor,” and not to the van- 
quished, ‘‘beloug the spoils.’ If one of the 
victorious party is competent to fill an office, 
and he desires that office, there is no just rea- 
son why the vanquished should not be put out 
and the victor put in: 

But the victorious party in future is not to 
stop at that, according to these commission- 
ers, for offices are to be ‘constantly multi- 
plied’? to supply more places for politicians. 
if an office is created it must be done by the 
Congress, and if it is created for a particolar 
individual as a reward for political services, 
it must be previously arranged, with the ap- 
pointing power, that the individual for whose 
benefit the office is created will be appointed. 
Is any gentleman on this floor so credulous as 
to believe that the President and Congress of 
the United States would conspire against the 
public Treasury and abuse the high trust re- 
posed in them in such a manner and for such 
apurpose? Such an idea is too ridiculous for 
serious consideration. The tendency under 
the present Administration has been not ‘‘ còn- 
stantly to multiply offices to supply more places 
as rewards for political services,” but wisely 
to reduce the number of officers in the various 
Departments of the Government, throwing out 
the incompetent and useless, retaining only . 
such as were necessary for the transaction of 
the public business, i 

These ‘incessant temporary employments, 
as they are called,’’ are a source of very great 
solicitude upon the part of the commissioners. 
In fact, according to them, this ‘evil’? is to 
be carried to such an extent that vast ‘‘defi- 
ciency and supplementary appropriation bills’! 
are to be the consequence. This gives avery 
alarming aspect to the case. Congress is to 
become so corrupt and the:President is to 
become so corrupt thatthe one will pass 
these ‘‘deficieney and supplementary appro- 
priation bills” to provide means for paying 
these ‘‘incessant. temporary” employment 
men, while the other is to allow such ‘‘tem- 
porary employments, ? knowing at the same 
time tbat it is detrimental to the public ser- 
vice, illegal, and useless. Does the past his- 
tory of this Government justify such a predic- 
tion? 
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When that paragraph was penned the author 
probably thought there was a possibility of 
the Democratic party obtaining possession of 
the Government at. the next election, and in 
that event the United States Government 
would be managed with the same ability which 
has characterized the government of the city 
of New York. If such were the apprehensions 
of the commissioners that paragraph does 
them great credit, and tends to put the coun- 
try on its guard against so deplorable a result. 
But as it is morally certain that the Repub- 
lican party is yet high in the confidence of the 
American people and destined to control the 
affairs of the nation for years to come, I insist 
that paragraph is wholly inapplicable and not 
warranted by the record of the party since its 
accession to power. . 

But, sir, not only are we to have offices 
multiplied and ‘incessant temporary employ- 
ments” and vast deficiency and supplement- 
ary appropriation bills, but ‘‘ meanwhile the 
influence which has obtained the office, not 
for the public service, but as a private reward, 
will be slow to see inefficiency or actual dis- 
honesty in the conduct of the incumbent.” 

If the ‘‘influence’’ will be slow to see 
these defects, an enlightened public and a 
free press, the pride and boast of free Amer- 
ica, will not be so slow to make them known, 
and such shafts of condemnation will be lev- 
eled at the inefficientand dishonest incumbent 
that not only he, but the ‘influence’? which 
retains him in office likewise, will be hurled 
from power by an indignant and an honest 

people. No “influence” will sacrifice itself 
in an attempt to shield incompetency and dis- 
honesty, when such a course can but result in 
disaster and ruin. There is nothing in the bis- 
tory of the Republican party which shows that 
in any instance has it shielded the unfaithful 
public servant from the disgrace and punish- 
ment which his infidelity merited. On the 
contrary, the settled policy of the party has 
been to visit the penalty of the law upon any 
man, be he high or low, who has betrayed the 
trust reposed in him by the people or by the 
Government. That this policy will be continued 
by the party, and that the future will prove the 
civil service commissioners to have been false 
prophets, ‘at least in this regard, I have no sort 
of doubt. i 

I have considered briefly that portion of the 
report that treats of the civil service system 
as it now exists, and the results which these 
commissioners think will surely follow if their 
scheme is not adopted. Iwill now review the 
plan the commissioners lay down, and con- 
sider it in its practical operation. 

The first fruits of the commissioners’ plan 
would be a bureau of examination, with an 
advisory board, vf unknown and indefinite 
power, at the head, and a vast army of examin- 
ers, of unknown and indefinite expense, at the 
tail. It would be a very easy matter to estab- 
lish this costly concern by the appropriation 
of a few millions dollars. The expense of 
this bureau alone would be no small item were 
this plan put into operation, even admitting 
that it will bear a practical test. I fear the 
t deficiency and supplementary appropriation 
bills’? would be more needed then than they 
are now under the present ‘evil system.” 
Where we now lose only one fourth of the 
revenue in the collection we would lose it all 
and run in debt in our vain efforts to keep up 
this elaborate system now proposed. 

We are told that in England snch a system 
is in full operation. Possibly so; but did the 
commissioners remember ihat the area of the 
United States is nearly sixty times that of 
England? So what can be done in England 
and what can be done in this country are 
wholly different questions: both as to practi- 
eability and expense. 


Now, to successfully carry out this commis- 
sion scheme there must necessarily be several 
local boards of examination in each State, or 
there must be several itinerant boards travel- 
ing from one part of the country to another 
for the purpose of examining applicants for 
office. 

It would be necessary, in the first instance, to 
have more than one board in each State, for 
the reason that men who are very learned in 
the different branches of literature are not apt 
to know much about the collection of customs 
or revenue, or the duties of a light-house 
keeper or a postmaster. Now, if a board to 
examine applicants for each of these depart- 
ments of the public service be maintained in 
each State and Territory,the aggregate num- 
ber of persons composing the examining boards 
will by far exceed the aggregate number of 
persons now in the civil service of the Govern- 
ment. If on the other band itinerant boards 
are employed, their traveling expenses will 
about equal the cost of sustaining the several 
local boards. 

One of these two expensive plans must 
needs be adopted, or all applicants for office 
mnst come to Washington to be examined, 


which is condemned by its very unreasonable- | 


ness. 
Thus it is that at the very start there is an 


establishment which will take annualiy large j 


sums from the public Treasury. ‘This is a 
‘very inauspicious beginning, and is not calcu- 
lated to add a very great deal to the popular- 
ity of this scheme to reform the civil service. 

If after an examination is had, in which 
twenty-five applicants for an office are exam- 
ined, and ten of them are found equally qual- 


ified for the office, are the names of the ten to | 


be sent to the President for his action? No! 
an irresponsible examining board arbitrarily 
selects the names of three of the ten, which 
three names are presented to the President, 
who from them arbitrarily selects one. If it 
is so detrimental to the public service for the 
President to make an arbitrary selection from 
the people, is it not more detrimental for that 
irresponsible board to make an arbitrary selec- 
tion of three, and for the President to make 
another arbitrary selection of one? ‘The ob- 
jection to an arbitrary selection applies with 
more vigor to the plan proposed than to the 
present ‘‘ evil system,’’ tor under the new sys- 
tem there will be two arbitrary selections, while 
now there is but one. 

But this system of examinations, and these 
two instead of the one arbitrary selection 
under the present system, is not innovation 
enough to satisfy this commission; for after a 
man has passed through this fiery ordeal as a 
recompense for his mental suffering and anx- 
iety, he must have a vested right in the office. 
The very offices which commissioners claim 
to belong to the people, and not to individuals, 
are to be made by their system almost the 
absolute property of individuals. Why not 
carry it further, and make the office heredi- 
tary? This is the logical sequence of the 
scheme. ; 

An individual who passes the examination, 
receives the appointment, and has been con- 
firmed in his office, is to be kept there perpet- 
ually. The commissioners say: 

“A discretion of removal in such cases, if so 
guarded in its exercise that it is not liable to be 
abused, is most desirable in every office.” 

The people are to become so distrustful of 
the President of the United States after the 
adoption of this scheme of reform that when 
they vest in him a discretionary power to re- 
move the aristucracy from office, that this 
power must be so guarded that itis no longer 
a discretion to remove buta prohibition against 
removal at all. The commissioners presume 
a President of the United States will abuse the 


power ofremoval if untrammeled. They pro- 
pose to give him no opportunity, when histerm 
of office shall have expired, to say to the peo- 
ple, “I have exercised this power only when 
my country’s good demanded its exercise.’? 
They say in effect to the President, here is a 
power incident to your office, but you cannot 
abuse it; we have anticipated you there, and 
covered it all over with “ guards.” The Pres- 
ident should at least have the presumption in 
his favor that he will faithfully perform bis 
duty in accordance with his oath of office. 

While these commissioners are endeavoring 
to hatch a plan to make the small offices in 
the civil service of perpetual tenure, there is 
another faction seeking to restrict the tenure 
of the presidential office toa single term of 
four years. Thus, if both of these plans suc- 
ceed, the tree of civil service will have its root 
and trunk cutaway every four years, while the 
twigs and branches are to remain unpruned, 
as it were, forever. A strange anomaly! 

If all the minor offices in the country are to 
be held by perpetual tenure, what reason is 
there for the discrimination against the greater 
and more responsible offices? In my opinion, 
when we make the tenure of any civil office in 
this country perpetual that is not so now, we 
take a great stride toward the overthrow of 
republican government and the establishment 
ofa monarchy. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion carried that principle as far as the nature 
of our Government will allow when they 
placed the provision in that instrument making 
a judgeship a life-office. 

The only essential difference between a 
republic and a movarchy is this: the one is a 
government of the people, and the other is a 
government of the officers. Sir,’ when we 
tread upon the ground these commissioners 
have marked out for us, we are on the high 
road to ruin. When we begin this wayward 
course the tendency will be to tear off the forms 
of republicanism and assume those of monarch- 
ical government! Indications of thisare to be 
found even now in the report of these com- 
missioners. They recommend in a great meas- 
ure the plan of civil service which has obtained 
in England. If it goes that far now, does not 
that indicate the tendency to go still farther, 
and imitate the entire Government of Eng- 
land? Aside, therefore, from the impracti- 
eability of the scheme, it is obnoxious to the 
objection of being, if not absolutely ‘anti- 
republican in itself, directly so in itstendencies. 

The commissioners predict a most extra- 
ordinary result to flow from the adoption of 
their scheme, which deserves at least a passing 
notice. According to them, when this new re- 
form shall have received the sanction of law, 
the crime of conspiracy is to become unknown, 
the subtle tongue of slander to be forever 
hushed in death! These are consummations 
devoutly to be wished, but are as likely to 
result from anything else as from a reform of 
the civil service. 

If any abuses exist in our present system of 
the civil service I will do all in my power to 
correct them, but I am not willing, under the 
guise of reforming the-civil service, to saddle 
upon the country the expensive, impractica- 
ble, anti-republican, and un-American scheme 
which the civil service commission has pro- 
posed. The true way to reform the civil ser- 
vice, if any reform be necessary, is to visit 
the severest penalty of the law upon a wrong- 
doer. Letit be known to office-holders that 
any act of theirs in violation of law or detri- 
mental to the public service will be followed by 
the severest consequences to themselves. In 
this, and in this only, will be found the true 
reform. 

For myself, I am content to leave the con- 
trol of the civil service unfettered where it 
now rests by constitutional provision, cenfi- 
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dent that he who now exercises the great pre- 
rogatives of appointment and removal would 
not atthis time by the abuse of this power 
encloud the most brilliant and successful rec- 
ord of the age! 


Tax on Tobacco. 


SPEECH OF HON. ANDREW KING, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Iw tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872, 


On the tax levied upon the manufacture of to- 
bacco. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the object of tax- 
ing the manufacturers of tobacco has attracted 
a large share of public attention, as wellas the 
legislation of Congress, since the internal rev- 
enue laws were enacted. The legislation of 
Congress on the subject has not been satisfac- 
tory to the people, and therefore agitation is 


kept upand the subject is still before Congress. |j 


Numerous petitions, largely signed, from man- 
ufacturers of tobacco in the West and South 


have been sent up to this body during the | 


present session, praying for a change of the 
revenue laws in regard to the. tobacco tax. 
The Committee of Ways and Means have had 
the subject before them for weeks, and have 
recently made their report to the House, which 
will come up for consideration and action in 
a short time. Some features of the existing 


Jaw are proposed to be changed by said report. | 


But the great change asked for by said peti- 
vioners, namely, uniformity of taxation, is not 
recommended by said report. 

L have the honor to represent, sir, one of 
the best tobacco-growing districts in the Uni- 
ted States, and therefore I propose to submit, 
briefly, some remarks to the House and the 
country upon the subject of this tobacco tax. 

And now let us inquire what are the causes 
of dissatisfaction that keep up this agitation 
among the manufacturers of this great staple? 


ILLICIT AND FRAUDULENT OPERATIONS. 


One of the grounds of dissatisfaction is found | 


in the fact that the laws are not so framed as 
to guard against and prevent illicit and fraud- 
ulent evasions of the law by dishonest manu- 
facturers. And here I will present an extract 
from one of the petitions that has been placed 
upon our desks bearing on this point: 


“Among the honest tobacco trade there seems to 
be several causes that keep up the agitation, but the 
one, and that the main one, is the still illicit opera- 
tions going on under the present system’ in all of 
the several branches, with the exception of one 
grade, and that is the smoking grade, where every 
package is only allowed to_be sold to the consumer 
in astamped condition. In the fine-cut chewing 
considerable illicit operations are going on, owlng 
to the dealer (retailer) being allowed to sell outofa 
broken package to the consumer, like that of the 
plug tobacco. In the plug branch there is a good 


deal more fraud committed than in that of the fine- į 


cut chewing at this time,(the reason why will be set 
forth hereatter;) but in the plug branch itself there 
is at this time more illicit work going on than would 
reasonably be supposed to be the case. The reason 
why there is less fraud committed in the fine-cut 
chewing branch than in that of the plug-chewing 
branch, is owing to the following reasons: in the 
first place, to go into the fine-cut chewing branch 
requires a certain amount of machinery to start on; 
for instance, that of a boiler, engine, and a costly 
cutter. Then, again, all fraudulent operations hav- 
ing ceased in the fine-ent smoking branch, with the 
exception of the grading portion thereof, has taken 
away the main lever and curtailed the illicit oper- 
ations in the cutting line pretty much to that of 
the fine-cut chewing tobacco and that called fine-cut 
shorts. f : 

“Thug the chances to swindle having been nar- 
rowed down so close in that of the cutting line, as 
stated, causes- less fraudulent operations in that 
branch; in addition add the discrimination made 
Hhetween that of the fine-cnt smoking and against 
that of the plag, all in favor of the fine cutter—the 
tax on the fine-cut smoking being but sixteen cents 
per pound, while that on the plug tobacco, ne mat- 
ter if rotten, compared with that of the cutting, is 
thirty-two cents a pound. And what makes it still 


worse than all on the plug men, is the less protec- 
tion given them to that of the fine-cut smoking de- 
partment, which is and has proven so protective 


tothe Government and to the fine-eutters that it | 


has proven itself almost perfect. The fine-cut de- 
partment having thus the advantage in all and 
every instance, has proven itself to be very remun- 
erative to the fine-cut trade; and no wonder that 
they should make such a great effort to hold their 
advantageous position as long as they possibly can. 
In that of the plug branch it is quite different, 

In the first place a person can and may start with 
a mere nominal capital, say from $100 upward, as the 
case may be; for instance, one set of tobacco molds, 
say six-inch size and twelve frames to the set, may 
be bought from twenty-five dollars upward; one to- 
bacco serew-press, say thirty dollars; in addition he 
needs a kettle, table knife, sugar, licorice, a few 
empty boxes, a few hundred poundsof raw leaf (say 
five hundred pounds to start on) at an average price 
of, say eight cents a pound, making forty dollars, and 
you have a tobacco manufacturer in a small way 
under full headway. Now, suppose for a moment 
that a not over-scrupulous individual ison the look- 
out for business and how to make money fast; say, 
per accident as it were, his attention is called to that 
of manufacturing tobacco. He examines the tax 
system and ten to one be comes to the conclusion 
that he should have Jong since been in that business. 
After thus having once concluded, no carthly power 
could keep him out of the business to manufacture 
tobacco, and in particular that of the plug branch. 
The tobacco plug manufacturers on the one hand 
being thus exposed to all tbe ills are naturally seek- 
ing relief and to be placed on an equal footing with 
their fellow fine-cut manufacturers both in uniform 
rate and protection alike to all the honest trade.” 


UNIFORM RATES. 


Another cause, Mr. Speaker, of this agita- 
tion is the want of equality and uniformity in 
the tax imposed upon manufacturers, discrim- 
inating in favor of one class and against 
another class. And on this branch of the sub- 
ject there is very great dissutisfaction on the 
part of the manufacturers of plug tobacco, they 
being the class discriminated against. And 
here I will introduce extracts from some of 
the petitions before the House bearing ou this 
point: 

“Itis a fact patent to all in any way familiar with 
the trade, that the plug interest is in a very de- 
pressed condition, on the point, of ruin and extine- 
tion, while the cutting interest is in a most flourish- 
ing state, we y 

“ We firmly believe that the cause of this state of 
affairs may be found in the present discriminating 
rate of tax, it being thirty-two cents per pound on 
plug, and but sixteen cents per pound on cut smok- 
ing, and fine-cut shorts. . 

“It is asserted by the cutters that their product 
will not bear a higher rate of tax than sixteen cents. 
We might answer that our product will not bear 
more, and for proof point to our present deplorabie 
condition. If their assertion is true, why not put 
us on an equal footing, making our tax sixteen 
cents; or if that is impossible, still treat us alike, 
and let them carry their portion of the load? Re- 
duce our tax, raise theirs, and give us a fair field for 
competition, allowing us to supply that very large 


| elass of Jaboring men, includingsailors, lambermen, 
farmers, and railroad men with a common plug 


tobacco, which was formerly used indifferently for 
chewing or smoking purposes, being preferred, on 
account of its compact, solid form, to the cut, but 
which they are now denied the privilege of using, 
unless thcy choose tu pay an additional tax of six- 
teen cents per pound for the favor. | 

“ Why should the chewer be taxed higher than the 
smokerof tobacco? Why should the same quality 
of leaf tobacéo, when cut or granulated forsmoking, 
be taxed sixteen cents, but when pressed into plugs 
for smoking or chewing purposes, an additional rate 
of eight or sixteen cents per pound must be levied ? 
All manufacturers of tobacco use low grades, more 
or less, in proportion to demand, and to make one 
class pay sixteen cents tax, and another class a higher 
rate, on the same material, is clearly unjust and 
oppressive to the latter. r 

“ For the Government to demand a higher rate of 
taxes from one citizen than from another, on the 
same quality of tobacco, simply because one prefers 
his tobacco pressed into plugs, and the other prefers 
it cut up or granulated, is manifestly unjust. | 

“Another grievance of which we complain, tho 
result of the discrimination against us, is the fact 
that smoking tobacco is gradually being introduced 
to the consumer as an article quite good enough for 
chewing, and it isstronglysuspceted that some fac- 
tories are putting up an, article under the sixteen 
cent tax with a view to its use either for chewing or 
smoking, thus making an effort to deprive us of the 
only branch of the trade now ieft to us. 

“We, the undersigned, tobacco manufacturers and 
leaf dealers of the State of Virginia, would most 
respectfully ask of your honorable bodies that you 
will tako up and aet upon this question at the ear- 
liest possible moment, as our trade and that of all 
other plug manufacturers in the entire country is 


| ever has been paid; even the empty 


| the country, is 


completely paralyzed by the uncertainty.as to what 
the rate will be fixed at. Not only is this a great 
hardship upon us, but it is more so upon the thou- 
sands of operatives who are thrown out of employ- 
ment; many of whom in our State are really in a 
suffering condition, are unfitted for any other occu- 
pation, and have no meang of subsistence but their 
daily labor, and only in this particular line of busi- 
ness, and mustnecessarily remain unemployed until 
this question is settled, 

_ ‘We would further beg leave to say that we be- 
lieve a uniform tax to be absolutely necessary to 
prevent the gradual and finally utter ruin of the 
plug manufacturers of the country. That our busi- 
ness is not prosperous, and is gradually declining, 
there can be no doubt, and that its unprosperous 
condition is owing more than to awything else to'a 
graded instead of a uniform tax, isa matter that 
will admit of as little doubt, a graded tax being 
nothing more or less than a discrimination against 
the plug manufacturers of the country, whose pro- 
duct pays more than two thirds of all the revenue 
raised from tobacco, exclusive of cigars. : 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, being 
familiar with the wants of our trade and the best 
interests of the Government, recommends in his 
last annual report a uniform rate of taxation on 
all descriptions of tobacco entering the market for 

consumption, and fully recognizes the fact that a 
graded tax opens the door to informality, fraud, 
and injustice.” ` adi 


THR IMPORTANCE OF STAMPS. 


Another defect in the jaw is, that it does not 
provide for, nor require stamps to be placed 
upon plug tobacco, whereas if the law required 
plug tobacco to be stamped, (each plug,) it 
would secure the collection of the tax and 
prevent the evasion of the law; and hearing on 
this point I make following extracts from west- 
ern petitions: 


“ We, the undersigned, tobacco manufacturers of. 
the city of St. Louis, State of Missouri, most respect- 
fully represent to your honorable committee that 
from a long experience as tobacco manufacturers, 
under the operations of the revenue law, we have 
become fully convinced that the true. and correct 
method of compelling payments of the tax on plag 
tobacco will be to affix astamp to each plug: N 

.** Adopt this system, and it will be morally impos- 
sible for any evasion of the tax to occur, as every 
commissioner, manufacturer, retailer, or consumer 
can easily see whether each plug has been properly 
stamped or not, as every plug offered for sale will 


| tell its own story. 


“ In illustration of this proposition, your petition- 
ers would refer to the fact that ever since the adop 
tion of the plan of stamping each package of smok- 
ing tobacco, evasions of the tax law and all swindling 
in this branch of tobacco manufacturing have en- 
tirely ceased, except in reference to the grading; 
and had the grading been made uniform, either at 
sixteen, twenty-four, or thirty-two cents per pound, 
no swindling would have been possible, except in 
the use of counterfeit stamps. As the law now 
stands, a sixteen, cent stamp is provided where a 
certain portion of stem is ground in with the leaf, 
aud a thirty-two cent stamp where no stems are 80 
ground. Experts have decided that occular demon- 
stration will not show whetherany stems have been 
ground in or not; this can only be determined by 
smoking the sample. Therefore, it is easy for man- 
ufacturers to affix asixteen cent stamp on a package 
which should bear a thirty-two cent stamp, and, in 
the opinion of your petitioners, this is often done, 
as it is almost next to impossible to determine how 
much of the stem remains, or how much has been 
taken out of the manufactured article. 

“ But, to return to the consideration of the tax 
on plug. Your petitioners hope to. be able to show 
to yout honorable committee that undor the pres- 
ent application of the law it is almost impossible to 
protect the interests of the Government and the in- 
terests of the honest manufacturer, no matter how 
zealously the officer may try to do his duty, for the 
law invites, and in a measure protects, its own In- 
fraction; and therefore the revenue officers make 
but feeble headway against the sharp practices of 
dishonest manufacturers, which bear equally hard 
upon honest manufacturers as upon the Govern- 
ment. 

Tn inquiring into the causes of this evil,- we find 
that the stamp upon the original package, as put up 
by the manufacturer at {ho timeit was made, is the 
only evidence that the tax has been paid upon any 
specified lot of plug tobacco, and the package once 
opened no evidence can be produced to show whether 
the tax upon the plugs sold out ofthat package was 
ever paid or not. It may be the tobacco originally 
contained in the stamped package, or it may be to- 
bacco put in from time to time, upon which no tax 
packages may 
be used over again without restampins. That 
such practices are more or less frequent throughout 
too well known to be denied, A wise 
and judicious Government will hardly continue mM 
force a law which tends to corrupt its own citizens, 
especially when by proper amendments the interest 
of the law can besecured much better, and ‘all temp- 
tation to wrong-doing at the same time removed, 
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“Your petitioners would further respectfully repre- 
sent to your honorable committee that they are of the 
opinion that in addition, to affixing astamp on each 
plug of tobacco’the outside packagestamp should be 
also retained, for the following good and sufficient 
reasons: first, it will indicate the net stamped 
weight of the tobacco contained in each package; 
secondly, it will regulate the selling. of the tobacco 
according to the weight, as the stamps inside and 
outside must correspond; thirdly, the outside and 
plug stamps will each prove a check upon the 
other, as their cancellation must correspond in 
date, and in date of entry upon the books of the 
manufacturer, who, to make either available, must 
purchase and charge up both outside and inside 
stamps at the same time, in order to keep his books 
in order and make bis cash balance. 

‘Your petitioners might adduce several other good 
reasons why the outside package stamp should be 
gontinued along with the plug stamp, did they deem 
it necessary, or that they had not cited sufficient to 
fully sustain their positions. 

“Your petitioners would further respectfully rep- 
resent, that the selling of untaxed raw leaf tobacco 
to consumers is a grievous injury to their business 
and an improper evasion of the revenuclaw. Inthe 
opinion of your petitioners the tobacco tax, was 
levied by the Government for the purpose of raising 
a given amount of revenue out of the total amount 
of tobacco consumed; and if this opinion be correct, 
then all raw tobacco offered for sale to consumers 
should pay the same tax that a like quality of man- 
ufactured tobacco is compelled to. One further rea- 
son why raw leaf sold directly for consumption 
should be taxed, is that in manufacturing tobacco 
remunerative employment is given to thousands of 
men, women, and children, who depend upon their 
skillin this business. for a livelihood. The prepar- 
ation of raw leaf for consumption. requires no capi- 
tal, no skill, and comparatively no labor; and if it 
is permitted to go untaxed it will compete with the 
dearer manufactured and taxed article, and defeat 
it to the injury of the dependent class named. | 

“Tt is the opinion of your petitioners that if the 
Government will adopt a nniform rate of taxation 
on all’grades of smoking and chewing tobacco, and 
provide for affixing the stamps according to the 
prayer of this petition, two great and important 
ends will be gained and two evils forever overcome. 
The temptation to defraud the Government is now 
so great, and_the chances of detection so remote, 
owing to the defective law we have mentioned, that 
many manufacturers and others heretofore honest 
are led into evil practices through a hope of the 
great gain held out, and gradually’ become perma- 
nently corrupt. Amend the law as we suggest and 
this evil will be wiped out, and the Government will 
collect every dollar of revenue it is entitled to upon 
tobacco. Believing that it is the design of the Gov- 
ernment neither to impede the workings of its own 
laws, nor to maintain laws which through their im- 
perfections tend to corrupt the weak-minded, while 
they at the same time entail loss upon honest man- 
ufacturers, we, your petitioners, tobacco manufac- 
‘turers of St. Louis, State of Missouri, confidently 
submit this our earnest prayer, that the amendments 
to the revenne law herein suggested will be cordially 
recommended by your honorable committee or some 
other law adopted which will fully overcome the 
evils we complain of.” 


A word in conclusion. From allihe inform- 
ation that I have acquired on this subject, Iam 
satisfied that it isof the first importance to all 
tobacco manufacturers, but especially to those 
engaged in the manufacture of plug tobacco, 
that the legislation stated and asked for in the 
above argument should be enacted at once. 
The capital and interests involved in this great 
staple demand uniformity of taxation upon a 
reasonable and just basis, sufficient guards to 
prevent evasions and frauds upon the law, and 
in short, the whole subject placed upon such 
just and equitable grounds as will quiet this 
long protracted agitation and satisfy the peo- 
ple. The people will not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of uniformity of taxation in this 
matter, and that, too, at a rate below twenty- 
four cents. The agitation will go on unless this 
is granted ; business will be crippled, and the 
revenues arising from this tax will be reduced. 

I have a statement trom an experienced 
manufacturer in my district to the effect that 
the returns from the fourth tobacco district of 
Missouri would have been thirty-three per cent. 

reater for the three months prior to February 
ast than they were, bad it not been for the 
suspension of trade consequent upon the agi- 
tation arising from what is regarded as an 
unjust and oppressive law. It is believed that 
this tax can and ought to be adjusted so as to 
produce to the Government fully as much rev- 
enue as is now received from it, and yet be 
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uniform and just to this great interest and the 
large laboring class that is dependent upon it 
for their daily bread. I hope this subject will 
be taken up and acted upon by the House 
without delay, so that the spring business of 
the tobacco men may be commenced at the 
proper time and upon a just and equitable law. 
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SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1089) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a Government building at the city of Syra- 
cuse, Now York, and’ appropriating $250,000 for 
that purpose? : 

Mr. DUELL. Mr. Speaker, I embrace this 
opportunity to submit some remarks to the 
House on the bill to provide for a public build- 
ing at the city of Syracuse, New York. The 
provisions of the bill are few and simple. It 
provides that when the corporate authorities 
of that city shall cede to the United States a 
suitable site within the business limits of the 
city free of expense, then, and in that case, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed upon the 
site so conveyed a building for the accom- 
modation of the post office, internal revenue 


offices, and United States courts, to cost not 
more than $250,000, 

My object in entering upon the discussion 
of the proposition at this time is to call atten- 
tion to the measure, and to state some facts 
for the consideration of the House showing 


| the reasons why this bill should becomea law. 


Syracuse is the chief city of central New 
York, and has a population of about 47,000 
people, and is rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion. it is largely engaged in manufacturing, 
and in no place of its size in the Union are 
greater business transactions carried on, or 
larger amounts of money and property chang- 
ing hands. With its central position in the 
State, with its many railroad facilities, the 
Oswego canal from the North running into the 
Erie Canal from the West; with its natural 
resources in its salt marshes and stone quar- 
ries, its future prospects are of the most en- 
couraging kind. 

In 1845 Syracuse had a population of only 
9,000, while in 1871, as shown by the census 
taken by Mr. Andrew Boyd, the population 
was 46,944. The village of Geddes, lying on 
the west bounds of the city, and which is really 
a part of Syracuse, has a population of 5,000, 
which added to the population of Syracuse 
proper would give a population of 51,949. Jn 
order to illustrate still more the rapid growth 
of the place, I append a statement of the 
population by warde since 1855, taken from 
the census returns: 


Comparative statement of population. 


= 
Wards. 1855. 1860. 1865. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
Firstusssaecenesnmnucssssmensssensmmen 3,507 | 3468 | 3,870 | 4,158 | 4954 | 4,653 | 4,801 
Second ssssanseersseresee TAER iai 3437 | 4,016 | 4,661 | 5,475 | 6242 | mis | 7323 
A EE EE 2,260 | 2,29 | 243 | 3193 | 3,354 | 3,631 | 3,790, 
Pourt.sscssnsssseseeseet ea 4,167 | 4,202 | 4,880 | 5,003 | 6,277 | 6,764 | 7,030 
Wii AEAEE N EA 2,063 | 2,680 | 3,749. | 5,383 | 5,731 | 6,180 | 6,455 
a E E snail Cuad 3,256 | 3,817 | 3,514 | 4,081 | 4034 | 4248 | 4,8378 
a E EEE 4165 | 5136 | 5,027 | 6,474 | 6,709 | 7,200 | 7,604 
Bighth sssini] 2162 | 2,441 | 3,010 | 4,68 | 4,609 | 4,896 | 5,078 

NA AEE E EA 35,107 | 2,119 | 81,784 | 39,010 | 41,450 | 44,796 | 46,049 


In this connection I quote the words of 
Andrew Boyd, esq., who has compiled direct- 
ories for nearly all the large cities in the 
State of New York: Mr. Boyd says: 


“No city within the writer’s knowledge is making | 
such rapid strides in improvements as Syracuse. | 


New houses and handsome blocks of stores are going 
up on every side; the founding and building of the 
Syracuse University is a settled thing; new streets 
are being laid outand old ones improyed, while it 
may fairly be said the course of hurhan progress 
marks it way.” 


Dr. William Elder, a prominent writer on 
political economy in our land, writes that our 
population doubles every twenty-three and a 
half years, and that is the calculation now 
universally adopted. Taking the calculation 
of Dr. Elder as being correct, may we not 
assume that before the century expires more 
than one hundred thousand people will occupy 
the present area of the city of Syracuse ? 

It would be impossible, Mr. Speaker, within 
the limits of the hour allotted to me, to trace 
in detail the development of the various inter- 
ests which have contributed to build up and 
sustain this rising young city. Probably the 
Erie canal, opened in 1825, almost the first in 
that great system of internal improvements 
now so fully developed over the whole coun- 
try, was one of the most important elements in 
the rapid growth of the city. Yet the Erie 
canal has now become of secondary import- 


ance, so largely do the railway facilities of 


| communication with every part of the West 
i interfere with its traffic. 


To the great manu- 
facturing interests which have recently sprung 
up in Syraense its rapid growth and great pros- 
perity must, however, be imputed. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave referred tothe railroads 
of Syracuse, and I will now speak of them 
more in detail. There are seven entering the 
city: first, the Syracuse and Northern railroad 
to Watertown, just completed and opened this 
winter; second, the New York Central, east to 
Utica and Albany; third, the Syracuse and 
Chenango Valley, running southeast to Mau- 
lius, Cazenovia, &c.; fourth, the Syracuse, 
Binghamton, and New York railroad, running 
south through arich section of country and con- 
necting with the Erie railway at Binghamton 3 
fifth,the Auburn road, running through Auburn, 
Geneva, &c.; sixth, the direct road following 
the line of the Erie canal west to Rochester 
and Buffalo; seventh, the Syracuse and Oswego 
road, running north to the city of Oswego. 

A large business is carried on at Syracuse in 
the manufacture and sale of salt. The Onon- 
dagasalt springs are wellknown throughout the 
United States, and, I might add, the whole 
world. The salt works lie in a crescent of about 
six miles, in the salt marshes bordering the 
southeastern end of the Onondaga lake, and 
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cover ‘nearly one thousand acres. The State 
reservations occupy about seven hundred and 
fifty acres, and private individuals own about 
two hundred acres; the remainder is wasteland. 
The State of New York, through the superinten- 
dent of the salt springs and his deputies, sinks 
the wells, pumps the water, and distributes it 
among the manufacturers, inspects the salt, 
weighs and brands the packages into which the 
salt is packed, and collects the State duties. 
A very large sum of money is invested in the 
manutacture of salt. 

There are no less than forty-four thousand 
vats for making coarse salt by evaporation by 
the heat of the sun, each vat being sixteen by 
eighteen feet. There are three hundred and 
sixteen fine salt blocks, where salt is artificially 
made by boiling; there are also four large mills 
where table and dairy salt is manufactured. 
The vats and blocks are valued at $4,700,000. 
The State wells and pump-houses are valued 
at $200,000, and there is an actual cash cap- 
ital employed in conducting the works of 
$1,450,000, making in the aggregate $6,200,- 
000 invested in these salt-works. But, Mr. 
Speaker, their interest to the city of Syracuse 
does not resthere. The salt-works give employ- 
ment to five thousand men ; they pay annually 
over eighty-six thousand dollars in royal- 
ties to the treasury of the State of New York, 
$80,000 for canal-tolls, and $850,000 for freight 
on lake, river, and canal. An enormoustrade 
is carried on inthe articles necessary for pack- 
ing the salt, as well as in coal and lumber. 

In the year 1870 there were used 200,000 
tons of coal, 28,000,000 barrel staves, 7,000,- 
000 barrel-head pieces, 12,000,000 barrel 
hoops, 200,000 yards of bag cloth, 2,000 kegs 
of packing nails, and 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for repairs to vats, sheds, reservoirs, and 
buildings. Nearly nine million bushels of salt 
are made every year, and even this amount 
might be largely increased, as the wells have 
a capacity for producing annually fourteen 
million bushels. The value of the salt anuu- 
ally manufactured at the Onondaga salt springs 
foots up at over twenty-five hundred thousand 
dollars. And I state another fact, Mr. Speaker, 
which has a direct bearing to show the justice 
of the claim I now make for this appropriation 
of $250,000 for a Government building at Syra- 
cuse, and it is this: under theinternal revenue 
act in force from 1862 to 1870, the manufac- 
turers of salt at Syracuse paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, in the way of tax upon 
sales of salt and special taxes as manufacturers, 
more than eight: hundred thousand dollars. 

I append a statement showing the number 
of bushels of salt made at the Onondaga salt 
springs from June 20, 1797, down to and in- 
cluding the year 1870, to illustrate the great 
importance of the salt-producing interest to 
the city of Syracuse: 


; s Aggregate 
Solar, Fine. “bushels. 

- 25,474 28,474 
a 59,928 59,928 
- 42,704 42,704 
- 50,000 50,000 
- 62,000 62,000 
- 75,000 75,000 
- 90,000 90,020 
- 100,000 100,000 
- 15407} 154,071 
- 122,577 122,577 
- 175,448 175,448 
- 319,618 319,618 
p 128,982 128,282 
- 450,000 450,000 
- 200,000 200,000 
- 221,011 221,011 
- 226,000 226,000 
- 295,0 295, 

- 322,058 322,058 
- 348,665 348,665 
= 408,665 408,665 
~- 406,540 406,54 
Š 543,374 548,374 
458,329 458,32: 
= 626,049 626,049 
- 481,562 481,562 


6,387,355 6,387,355 


Carried over... 


Ho. or Rups. 


Solar. Fine, 4goregate 

Brought over... - 6,387,355 ` 6,387,355 

1823 R 726,988 726,889 

1824.. - 816, 816,634 

1825 - 757,203 87,203 

- 811,023 11,023 

- 983,410 983,410 

- 1,160,883 1,160,888 

$ +129, 129,281 

- 1,435,446 1,435,446 

- 1,514,077 1,514,033 

- 1,652,985 1,652,985 

- 1,838,646 1,838,646 

- 1,943,252 1,943,252 

- 1,209,867 1,209,867 

- 1,912,858 1,912,853 

- 2,167,287 2,167,287 

- 2,575,033 2,575,033 

- 2,864,718 2,864,718 

- 2,622,305 2,622,305 

24% 3,120,520 3,340,767 

163,021 2,128,882 2,291,903 

318,105 2,809,395 - 3,127,500 

2,418 3,968,136  4,300,55. 

33,455 3,408,903 3,762,358 

331,705 3,507,146 3,838,851 

262,879 3,688,476 3,951,355 

342,497 3,394,629 4,737,126 

877,735 4,705,834 5,906,56' 

874.732 3,894,187 4,268,919 

378,967 4,235,150 4,614,117 

633,595 4,288,938 4,922,533 

577,947 4,326,577 §,404,524 

734,474 5,068,873 5,803,347 

498,124 5,584,761 6,082,885 

709,391 5,257,419 5,966,810 

481,28 8,830,846 4,312,126 

1,514,554 5,518,665 7,033,219 

1,345,022 5,549,250 6,894,271 

. 1,462, 4,130,682 5,593,247 

- 1,884,697 5,315,694 7,200,391 

1,983,022 7,070,852 9,053,874 

« 1,487,656 6,504,727 7,942,383 

- 1,971,122 5,407,718 7,378,834 

. 1,886,760 4,499,170 6,385,930 

i 1,978,183 5,180,320 7,158,503 
1867. + 2,271,892 5,323,673 7,595,565 
1868 . 2,027.4! 6,639,126 8,666,616 
1869 - 1,857,942 6,804,295 8,662,237 
1870..... . 2,487,691 6,260,422 8,748,115 
Total... 031,199,468 178,320,485 209,529,603 


Mr. Speaker, although I have occupied con- 
siderable time in explaining and itemizing the 
facts connected with the manufacture of salt, 
this is but a small part of the business of Syra- 
cuse. There is hardly an article which is 
called for, or which has a sale in market, which 
is not manufactured in that city. Its rolling- 
mills, machine-shops, iron-works, glass-works, 
factories of various kinds, require a large 
amount of capital, and give employment to 
thousands of mechanics and laboring men. 
The wholesale trade of the city is estimated at 
$65,000,000, and is divided among some forty 
branches of industry. I submit a carefully 
prepared estimate, showing the wholesale trade 
of Syracuse: 


Dry goods oe 
Groceries and provisions 


3,250,000 

1,000, 0 
Boots and shoes.. 1,500,000 
Watches, jewelry, &c 1,000,000 
Leather and findings. 750,000 


Saddlery hardware 
General hardware...... 


Millinery and fancy good 750,000 
Agricultural implements 1,000,000 
Mowing-machine knives. 500,000 
Crowbars and steel springs.. 500,000 
Tron-rolling mills, & 1,750,000 
Furniture......... 1,250, 


Musical instrumen 
Furnaces and mach. 


Carriages and harness... 750,000 
Drugs, medicines, paints, ke 1,500,000 
Glass, WINdOW...... ec seess 250. 


Crockery and glassware 


Wines and liquors.. 750,000 

Flour, feed, and grain 1,000,000 

imbere 1,009,000 
oldings, fra: } 
urseries 250,000 


Stone a 
Books and paper.......- 
Bakeries and confectionery .. 
Miscellaneous industries 


The city of Syracuse has 4 deep interest: in 
the subject. of general education. -All‘classes. ` 
of her citizens, regardless of political or social: ° 
prejudices and preconceived theories,- have 
united in the purpose of securing to all. the 
benefit of free schools, and cheerfully ‘respond 
to the taxation necessary. She may point 
with pride to her schools, her seminaries, and 
her university, as an honorable proof of the 
liberality of her citizens, and that the cause 
of education is among the first objects of 
public interest, 

Mr. Speaker,’ my colleague from the Albany 
district, [Mr. Pzrry,] who urged upon the 
House some days ago the claims of Albany to 
a public building, remarked that the citizens of 
Albany are a philanthropic people. He spoke 
of the hospitals and orphan asylums of that 
city in words of just commendation, , and I 
desire to say here and now that Syracuse is 
not behind the capital of our State in the num» 
ber and character of her charitable instita- 
tions. While business prospers, and thrift fol- 
lows industry, her people are not absorbed in 
mere selfish enjoyments; the fountains of 
benevolence and charity opened during the 
war now flow in other channels for the benefit 
of suffering humanity. Private munificence 
was never more liberal in its endowments, and 
every good cause is supplied with warm-hearted 
and zealous friends. ‘Che people of Syracuse 
are ever ready to incur any expense that neces- 
sity demands to make most ample provisions 
for the poor and dependent classes. l 

I desire in this connection, Mr. Speaker, to 
allude to a circumstance which will illustrate 
better than anything else the. character of that 
people for benevolence. Before the great fire 
at Chicago had been subdued the citizens o 
Syracuse were called together by the mayor, 
and at that meeting a resolution was. unani- 
mously adopted requesting the common coun: 
cil to bond the city in the sum of $25,000. for 
thereliefof Chicago. The requesi was promptly 
complied with, and the farther sum of $25,000 
having been added by private subscription, the 
whole was forwarded at once to the suffering 
people of that unfortunate city. . 

I will now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to give 
some facts to show that the interests of the 
Government require the erection of a -public 
building at Syracuse, as contemplated by this 
bill. It is-absolutely necessary that there 
should be a suitable building in which the 
postal business of the United States. may be 
properly transacted at Syracuse. This is the 
most important distributing office in the State 
of New York, except the city of New York, 
and has the poorest accommodations of any 
distributing office in the State... The post 
office is kept in a block of which a portion 
of only forty by fifty feet is rented to. the Gov: 
ernment for its use as a post office. In this 
space are crowded the clerks, letter carriers, 
local agents, besides all the necessary fixtures 
and other matters connected with a large post 
office. There isno room for the postmaster, 
nor private room of any kind for the use of 
his deputy or of special agents, and no store- 
room or cellar-room. 

In order that the House may understand 
something of the amount of business trans: 
acted at this post office, I submit an official 
statement from the postmaster on that sub» 
ject. It is for the year ending December 
81, 1871: 
Letters received through the mails and delivered 


8 
-DY CALTIOLT sisie aisace roceniase coassnses A 
Add number delivered at the office. 


Potala eA ONT E ete tees 


Number of local letters received and deliv- 
ered by CALFLIOTS 0... cc cecsess eth rinitni 
Add number delivered atthe office, 


ws 169,891 
= 


t shen eareeyreegens capvaergs ese, 


Dotada.c is cseceeee Seere 
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Newspapers and miscellaneous matter delivered by 
Carriers ESADE SaN Seer ES rE chose 6 
Add number at the office 


Total s.ccccessesine sosesessesvens 


52,000 


tamps canceled during the year, value...... $58,000 
umber of letters mailed from this office... 193,333 
Stamped envelopes sold during the year... $55,000 


now aggregates over two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars per year. 

The collections under the internal revenue 
act in the twenty-third district have been very 
large. © The office of the collector and assessor 
appointed under that act are kept at Syracuse. 
The population of the district by the last cen- 
sus was about one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand. There are three distilleries in operation 
in the district, and the amount of distilled 
spirits produced upon which a tax is collected 
by the Federal officers is immense. There are 
also several breweries in operation, one of 
which (the Greenway brewery) is the largest 
in the State. There are also a large number 
of cigar manufacturers carrying on business 
in Syracuse, and in other portions of the dis- 
trict, all of whom report to and buy their 
revenue stamps of the collector of internal 
revenue. The records and papers that accu- 
mulate in these two offices are valuable to the 
Government, and in case of fire the loss would 
be'a serious one. 

Considering the magnitude of the business 
necessarily transacted through these two offices, 
and the necessity of preserving the valuable 
papers daily accumulating, I respectfully sub- 
mit that the Government ought, in justice to 
itself, provide a suitable public building for the 
use of this branch of the service. 

The following statement will show the re- 
ceipts from internal revenue in the twenty- 
third district of New York from June 30, 
1863, to June 80,1871: 


For the year ending— 


June 30,1 $313,926 50 
June 30, 1864 + _ 939,832 96 
June 30, 1865 . 1,164,444 28 
June 30, I -. 1,650,556 98 
June 30, 1867 + 1,086,564 0 
June 30, 1868 451,860 06 
June 30, 1869. 554,227 04 
June 30, 1870. 779,029 19 
June 30, 1871. - 489,304 06 

BD OPAL scuuissntnactedsvsuscnducpiniss 109008 a eeesne scenes $7,399,755 07 


‘The interest felt by the people of Syracuse in 
. this, to them, vital subject, has shown itself 
in the resolutions which I holdin my hand, 
passed at a public meeting presided over by 
the mayor of the city, in which they earn- 
estly ask for this appropriation. They have 
united also in a petition to the same effect, 
which is now with the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, That petition issigned 
by the merchants, the bankers, the manufac- 
turers, the mechanics, and the laboring men 
of the city to the number of over one thousand, 
and it is:accompanied with the pledge that the 
corporate authorities will convey to the United 
States a proper and convenient site, free of 
expense, for such public building. 

While:the people whom I have the honor to 
represent pay cheerfully for the support, pro- 
tection, and advancement. of the interests of 
every portion of our common country, and 
have spent freely to uphold the glory and 
honor of the Union which our fathers estab- 
lished, they: feel justified in asking from Con- 
gress this small appropriation. Understand, 
we desire to take not one dollar back which 
we have advanced to forward our nation’s 
safety or honor, We glory in the ower, the 
grandeur, and the stability of this Union 3 and 

. Whatever tends to add to its prosperity or elè- 
vate-it in the rank of nations we desire above 


k 


all things shall be speedily and promptly done. 
And we desire this at all times, at any expense 
of blood and treasure, believing that ‘he that 
soweth bountifully shall reap bountifully, and 
he that soweth sparingly shall reap spar- 
ingly.”? : 

Mr. Speaker, allow me, in conclusion, to add 
that if the question of expenditure is to con- 
trol the decision of this question, and I am 
to be met with the argument that the money 
cannot be spared from the Treasury, I will 
buggest that if the Government will appropri- 
ate its revenue for a single year from the city 
of Syracuse alone to this object the citizens of 
that city will erect a fire-proof building of the 
largest dimensions, located in the most con- 
venient and central point in the business part 
of the city, the title to which shall be forever 
vested in the United States and set apart for 
its soleuse. We only ask that a small partof 
the millions which we have contributed to help 
other localities shall be appropriated in our 
midst. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that we have a 
great national debt hanging over us, and that 
the condition of the national finance is such 
that the Government should embark in no 
useless projects of improvement. There is 
an enormous public debt, which the people 
have got to pay; but to pay it easily and 
promptly the people are entitled to the foster- 
ing care of the Government, in order to enable 
them to pay it. Asa Representative in Con- 
gress, [have resisted, to the extent of my abil- 
ity, all corrupt and profligate expenditure of 
the people’s money. I have insisted, and do 
insist, upon the most rigid and searching econ- 
omy in every department of the Government. 
I demand that all useless expenses shall be 
cut off, and that we shall have a frugal and 
economical administration of the Government, 
The people, upon whom all the burdens event- 
ually fall, have a right to this. And with such 
a state of things there will be no trouble about 
afew hundred thousand dollars for a public 
improvement so much needed as the one I 
have considered. : 

Mr. Speaker, during the progress of the late 
war Congress chartered the Pacific railroad, 
and not only granted the land for ten and 
twenty miles on either side of the road, but 
assumed absolutely to issue Government bonds 
in aid of the work to the stupendous amount 
of $95,000,000! Not only that, bat a subse- 
quent Congress insisted in subordinating the 
security which it held by first mortgage to the 
mortgages of the various companies, in effect 
giving up all the real security it held. So we 
may safely say that there is $95,000,000 lost 
tothe Treasury. This sum, thus diverted from 
the national coffers, would have paid the boun- 
ties. due and still unpaid to the soldiers who 
served for the Union—whose sacrifices, cour- 
age, and blood saved this great nation from 
destruction. r 

I have no disposition to detain the House 
with any furtherremarks. The measure which 

have advocated is called for by public neces- 
sity, and I trust the House, dictated by a sense 
ofjustice, will cheerfully vote thisappropriation, 


Contested Election. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. E. ARTHUR, 


OF KENTUCKY, ` 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 12, 1872, 

On the contested-clection case of Cessna ve, B. F. 
Meyers, from the sixteenth congressional district 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, the consti- 
tution of the State of Pennsylvania provides in 
article: three, section one, that— 

“In elections by the citizens every (white) free- 
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man of the age of twenty-one years, having re- 
sided in the State ono year, and in the election 
district where he offers to voto ten days immediately 
preceding such election, and within two years paid 
a State or county tax which shall have been as- 


sessed at least ten days before the election, shall ` 


enjoy the rights of an elector. Buta citizen of the 
United States who had previously been a qualified 
voter of this State, and removed theretrom and re- 
turned, and who shall have resided in the election 
district and paid taxes as aforesaid, shall be entitled 
to vote after residing in the State six months: Pro- 
vided, That (white) freemen, citizens of the United 
States, between the ages of twenty-ons and twenty- 
two years, and having resided in the State one year, 
and in the election district ten days as aforesaid? 
shall be entitled to vote although they shall not 
have paid taxs ~”? 


That const_-ational provision upon the sub- 
ject of the qualifications of voters, &c., was 


| developed and applied with minuteness by 


the Legislature in the act of April 17, 1869, 
embodying mainly the statutory law by which 
the case under consideration is to be governed. 

In the sixteenth congressional district, com- 
posed of the counties of Adams, Bedford, 
Franklin, Fulton, and Somerset, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, the election for the Forty- 
Second Congress was begun and held on Tues- 


‘day, the 11th day of October, 1870. 


The primary qualifications of a voter pre- 
scribed in the foregoing section of the consti- 
tution may be conveniently analyzed as fol- 
lows, to wit: twenty-one years of age; one 
year in the State; ten days in the election dis- 
trict next preceding the election; State or 
county tax assessed at least ten days before 
the election, and paid. Or in the case of a 
citizen of the United States, aud previously 
a qualified voter of the State, and left it and 
returned, six months in the State; ten days 
in the election district next preceding the 
election; State or county tax assessed not 
less than ten days before the election, and 
paid. And in the ease of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-two, one year in the State and ten 
days in the election district next preceding 
the election. 

There has never yet been devised any gen- 
eral rule of law applicable with universal pre- 
cision to every possible shade or combination 
of circumstances. Hence, in very many cases, 
in the application of general rules, principles 
of analogy and questions of intention are to be 
considered and determined by sound judicial 
discretion upon a survey of the whole case. 

The record herein is unusually complex and 
voluminous, and the parties to the controversy 
have presented a great many questions, both 
techuical and substantial, all of which have 
been considered carefully and in detail. It 
will only now be necessary to advert to such 
of them as are deemed material to a proper 
introduction of the decision made. ` 

The votes of several hundred persons have 
been attacked pro and con upon a multiplicity 
of grounds arising out of the local law of 
Pennsylvania and otherwise. And to under- 
take now to discuss each particular instance 
of alleged illegal voting would prove wholly 
impracticable. Hence, for the sake of all 
brevity and method consistent with a rational 
explanation of the basis of the conclusion 
reached, the following general principles of law 
and practice are submitted as having been 
relied on and applied respectively to the sev- 
eral classifications of cases, 

LAW OF DOMICILE, ETC, 

First. As to railroad hands: 

1. Legal residence is the act of voluntary 
residence coupled with the intention of remain: 
ing, and is entirely compatible with a possible 
or contingent change of residence at a future, 
unascertained day, or upon a future unascer- 
tained contingency. (Miller vs. Thompson, 
2 Election Cases, 120 ; ex parte David Levy, 2 
Election Cases, 43.) j ra 
` Second. As to paupers: 

2. The beneficiary of an almshouse or hos- 
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pital, by the bare act of sojourning therein, 
neither gains nor loses a voting residence. 
Prima facie, and by intendment of law, his 
voting place continues at his former residence 
until changed by the concurrence of his vol- 
notary act coupled with his intention, which 
may be evidenced by acts or declarations, &c. 
(Monroe vs. Jackson, 2 Election Cases, 101 ; 
Covode vs. Foster, Digest Election Cases, 609; 
Murray vs. McCarty, 2 Mun., 397; Reading vs. 
Taylor, Digest Election Cases, 664; Chase vs. 
Miller, 5 Wright.) 

Third. As to students: 

8. When the son is in his minomty and 
under the control of his father, the domicile 
of the father is the domicile of the son. But 
the oath of the student that he left his last 
residence animo non revertendi, and adopted 
his college residence, uncertain of its duration, 
and undetermined as to the adoption of any 
other residence, is competent to establish his 
right to vote at his college residence. (Hz 
parte Levy, 2 Election Cases, 47; Farlee vs. 
Rank, 2 Election Cases, 93; Letcher vs. 
Moore, 1 Election Case, 826 and 830.) 

4. Where a man, otherwise a legal voter, 
shows by competent evidence to the judges 
of election that he merely offered to pay his 
tax to the proper officer at the proper time, 
who refused to receive it, but fails to show that 
such offer to pay consisted of an actual bona 
Jide tender in lawful currency of the amount 
due and payable, and claims a right to vote 
and his vote is refused by the judges of elec- 
tion for the non-payment of taxes, that vote 
was properly refased and is not available 
in the count on a contested election in the 
House. 

5. Closing the polls too soon or opening 
them too late will not invalidate, unless the 
result of the election is proven to have heen 
thereby changed. And the rule is the same 
as to mere irregularities, indecencies, &c. 

6. The constitution of Pennsylvania is per- 
ewptory in requiring both assessment and 
payment of tax as indispensable conditions- 
precedent in the qualifications of the voter. 
(Constitution Pennsylvania, article 8, section 
1; Taylor vs. Reading, Digest Election Cases, 
688. ) 

CERTIFICATE OF RETURN JUDGES, PROTHONOTARY, ETC 


7. Certificates of the return judges of elec- 
tion, signed by them and attested by their 


clerks, and certified to be a true and entre | 


copy of the election returns for Congress, pre- 
sented at a meeting of the return judges and 
on file in the office by the prothonotary of the 
country in the* counties of Adams, Franklin, 
Fulton, and Somerset, objected to in the argu- 
ment on the ground that where a congres- 
sional district is composed of two or more 
counties there is no authority for depositing 
any return or statement of the county board 
in the office of the prothonotary, and that a 
certificate to an unauthorized paper does not 
make it a legal document; and cases of Fuller 
vs. Dawson, and Koontz vs. Coffroth, cited in 
support of those grounds. (Digest Election 
Cases, 134, 150.) : 
The papers now under consideration are, 1m 
many material elements, unlike those under 
consideration in the cases cited. The conclu- 
sion in this case iS not in conflict with any 
principle of law recognized in those cases. 
The certificates under consideration as ele- 
ments of proof do not rest solely upon any 
real or pretended official sanction or authority 
pertaining to the prothonotary or his office. 
‘Chey are in fact and in law just such papers, 
in the form of certificates attested by their 
clerks, as the return judges of the several dis- 
tricts in each county are authorized and 
yequired to make, and cause to be taken and 
produced by one of their number in a meeting 


of all the return judges of the congressional 
district, for the purpose of there counting the 
votes for Congress. The identity and accu- 
racy of the papers in point of fact remain | 
unquestioned. And in the absence of antag- 
onistic proof impeaching or discrediting them, 
their apparent intrinsical completeness and 
credibility raise them to the dignity of legal 
evidence, conducing at least to show that the 
votes cast for members of Congress in the 
elective districts referred to therein were 
actually counted in the general return for Con- 
gress. Moreover, when corroborated and for- 
tified, as it is, by a chain of circumstances dis- 
closed in the mass of parol evidénce found in 
this record from the respective counties, it 
gathers force and presses upon the judgment 
with the weight and power of proof. 

8. It is not necessary to set forth the names 
of alleged illegal voters in the notice of con- 
test, nor in the notice to take testimony. (9 
United States Statutes at-Large, 569; Wright 
vs. Fuller, 2 Election Cases, 154; Vallandig- 
ham vs. Campbell, 2 Election Cases, 229, over- 
ruling; Easton vs. Scott, 1 Election Cases, 285, 
contra. ) 

9. Sworn testimony is the only reliable test 
whereby to try the alleged illegality of a vote 
by secret ballot; and the mere admissions, 
uncorroborated by competent evidence, of one 
of the parties to the contest are entitled to no 
consideration. 

10. Evidence of statements or declarations 
of the voter at the polls, while in the act of 
voting a secret ballot, is clearly competent to 
show for whom he voted. 

11. Evidence of statements or declarations 
of the voter, before or after voting a secret 
ballot, is incompetent to show for whom he 
voted. 

12, Evidence by the voter that he asked for 
a Republican or Democratic ticket (one or the 
other according to the fact) with the intention 
of voting it, and received a ticket from a per- 
gon notoriously of his own politics, and voted 
it at an election by secret ballot for Federal 
and State officers, is insufficient of itself to 
prove that he voted for or against any one 
individual candidate; especially when it is in 
evidence that scratched tickets were voted. 

18. The law presumes that judges and offi- 
cers of election at the polls legally perform 
their duty in all respects, and that all votes 
received by them are prima facie legal votes; 
and if a vote so received be assailed, the onus 
probandi is upon the assailant to establish the 
contrary with reasonable certainty. 

14, A and B being rival candidates at an 
election by secret ballot, B proves by other 
witnesses that sundry persons who voted at a 
specified voting place were not legal voters 
and then proves by the voters themselves the 
namesand qualifications of all whom he claims 
voted for him. 

These facts are too remote, circumlocutory 
and isolated to authorize any judicial conclu- 


| sion as for whom those illegal votes were cast. 


And such evidence is insufficient to prove that 
the illegal votes were cast for A. ; 

15. The judges and officers of election by 
secret ballot, acting under oath, at the polls 
receive the votes of sundry persons claiming 
and appearing to be qualified voters. B, one 
of the candidates, proves by Z,a detective 
employed by him, that he went into and over 
that voting district and inquired for and. failed | 
to find those persons. This evidence is n- | 
sufficient for the reversal of the judicial find- | 
ing of the judges of election, and insufficient 
to authorize the deduction of an equal num: 
ber of votes from the count for B, the rival 
candidate. 

Guided by these general propositions, and by 


the reasonings of the authorities cited else- 
where, the labyrinth of more than seven hun i 


dred pages of closely printed matter has been 

patiently explored with the result disclosed 

in the following tabular statement, to wit: 
Benjamin F. Meyers received: 

In the county of Adams......see 


sats 
In the county of Franklin. Hin 


serres 


4,164 

In the county of Fulton... 1,130 
In the county of Bedford, 2,748, 
In the county of Somerset. we 1,821 
TG tal POE E E A EI EO 12,837 


John Cessna received: 


In the county of Adams 
In the county of Franklin 
In the county of Fulton... 
In the county of Bedford. 
In the county of Somerset, 


Majority for Benjamin F, Meyers... sins 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 15, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 173) to repeal the duties on salt— 

Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. Presipent: Having presented an amend- 
ment putting tea and coffee on the free list, 
which, as the honorable Senator from Ohio, the 


‘chairman of the Finance Committee states, 


presents the turning-point to be decided upon 
the bill now before the Senate,I claim indul- 
gence while I submit the views which. prompt 
me to offer that amendment and ask its adop- 
tion. . 

The exhibit of our national finances made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury demonstrates 
that unless the current of business is disturbed 
by some unforeseen cause we can in the next 
fiscal year pay $50,000,000 toward the extine- 
tion of our national debt, and reduce taxa- 
tion to an amount ranging between thirty-six 
and fifty million dollars. To be more exact 
upon this subject, let me submit a few figures. 
In the Secretary’s annual report the receipts 
are estimated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1878, at $359,000,000. The extraordinary 
increase of imports has warranted an addition 
to the estimate of receipts from customs of at 
least $6,000,000. Let me state at this point 
the exact increase over the estimate of the 
customs to shows that there is very. little 
danger to be apprehended of the deficit of 
which warning has been given in the House 
of Representatives, and which has been so sat- 
isfactorily met by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his esti- 
mates for the year ending June 30, 1872, placed 
the receipts from customs at $175,000.00. 
For the eight months that have passed of that 
fiscal year, the receipts, according to a table 
furnished by the Commissioner of Customs, 
are $145.453,170, making a monthly average 
of $18,181,000. Ifthat average be maintained 
during the year, the receipts from customs, 
instead of $175,000,000, as estimated, will be 
$218,179,000, or an excess of: $48,000,000 
over the estimate. f 

The expenditures, including $50,000,000 to 
be paid to the sinking fund and upon the na- 
tional debt, are estimated at $323,025,773 99, 
which would make the excess of receipts over 
expenditures $42,974,226 O1. I have added, 
however, only $6,000,000 to the excess for 
customs. The chairman has added, if I ree- 
ollect his figures aright, $12,000,000 to the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr, SHERMAN... Fourteen millions. 

Mr. SCOTT. - He has added $14,000,000, 
which would be $8,000,000 over the estimate 
Ihave made. These $8,000,000 added would 
make anexcess of $50,974,000. I think the 
estimate of the chairman of the committee is 
certainly not excessive in view of the experi- 
ence of the current year. we 

The question presented, then, is in what 
manner is this reduction of $50,000,000 to be 
made? In looking at that, the recommend- 
ations of the head of our finances are cer- 
tainly first entitled to our consideration and 
respect. What are they? First he says: 

“Tn the suggestions I have the honor to make in 
reference to the reduction of taxes, [ keep in view 
two important facts: first, that the ability of the na- 
tion to pay at least $50,000,000 annually of the prin- 
‘cipal of the public debt shall not be impaired; and 
secondly, in the change of the revenue system, no 
violence shall be done to the business interests of the 
country.” 

He proceeds: 


“Tt is practicable to dispense with all revenue 
from internal sources, except that derived from 
stamps, spirits, tobacco, and malt liquore. These 
sources should furnish for the year 1872-73 a revenue 
of about $110,000,000, making a reduction of taxes 
of $16,000,000.” 

Showing, then, an estimate of customs which 
would authorize a reduction of $20,000,000 
more, making in all $36,000,000, and which, 
under the increased receipts from customs, will 
be safely placed at $50,000,600. He proceeds 
to ‘‘recommend to the consideration of Con- 
gress the reduction of the duties on salt to the 
extent of fifty per cent., the duty on bitumin- 
ous coal to fifty cents per ton, the reduction 
of the duty on raw hides and skins, and the 
removal of all duties from a large class of arti- 
cles produced in other countries which enter 
into the arts and manufactures of this country 
and which are not produced in the United 
States, and the reveuue from which is incon- 
siderable.’’ He further states: 

“The removal of duties from a large class of articles 
used in manufactures, andthe reduction of the duties 
upon coal, furnish an opportunity for a moderate 
decrease of the rates of duties upon those products, 
whose cost will be diminished by these changes. 
While nothing as the consequence of legislation 
could be more disastrous to the public prosperity 
than a policy which should destroy or seriously dis- 
turb the manufacturing interests of the country, it 
is still possible, by wise and moderate changes, 
adapted to the condition of business and labor, to 
reduce the rates of duties with benefit to every class 
of people.” : 

We here have the Secretary’s policy, which 
may be summarized thus: — 

1. The abolition of all internal taxes but 
those on stamps, spirits, malt liquors, and 
tobacco. . 

2: A reduction of duties on coal, salt, raw 
hides, and skins. k 

3. Anenlargement of the free list to embrace 
raw materials not produced in the United 
States. 

4. A moderate decrease of duties on pro- 
ducts whose cost will be diminished by these 
changes. 

‘Lhe first three of these recommendations are 
specific or so nearly so as to leave little room for 
diversity of opinion in their application. The 
fourth leaves room for some difference of 
opinion in its application. 

Let us see how much of the proposed re- 
duction willbe effected by carrying out the spe- 
cific recommendations: first, internal taxes 
‘$16,000,000; second, coal reduced to fifty cents 
per ton would cause a reduction of $322,882 ; 
third, salt as reduced by the bill will make a 
reduction of $558,050 08; fourth, raw hides 
and skins at the rate reported would make a 
reduction of $671,589 09; fifth, the free list 
$3,137,030 87. 

There have been afew changes made. by the 
committee since I made these estimates, which 
perhaps vary the amount on the free list to 
some small extent. These estimates are based i 


upon the imports for the year ending June 30, 
1871, and they make an aggregate reduction 
of $20,719,552 04. Now, the bill reported by 
the committee proposes to reduce duties, in 
addition to those specifically recommended 
by the Secretary, on the following articles, 
namely: by section one, on tea, coffee, rice, 
potatoes, lumber, and furniture, fruit and 
ornamental trees, garden seeds, lead, ginger, 
twine, hemp-yarn, roots, cocoa, and iron-wire 
cloth; by section two, ten per cent. of the 
existing duties is taken off the articles therein 
named, being chiefly textile and metallic pro- 
ductions, aggregating a reduction of $8,274,- 
716 51, as estimated upon the basis of the 
imports for the year ending June 30, 1871. 
The whole reduction of duties, as proposed 
by the bill, is $22,507,353 26. lf to these you 
add the proposed reduction of internal taxes, 
amounting to $16,000,000, the total reduction 
will be $88,507,353 26. Take the whole pro- 
posed reduction of duties, $22,507,353 26, and 
deduct from it the proposed free list, $3,187,- 
030 87, the proposed reduction on tea and cof- 
fee, $7,646,588 29, and $11,728,734 10 will be 
what is proposed to be taken from the present 
duties upon articles produced in our own coun- 
try. This takes nearly one fourth of the pro- 
posed reduction from duties on articles which 
come in competition with the industries of our 
own people, and, as will be observed by exam- 
ining the articles enumerated in sections one 
and two, they are not largely made up of those 
which would come within the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, namely, 
those whose cost of production would decrease 
by the reduction of duty upon coal and raw 
materials. These modifications affect alike the 
manufacturer, the agriculturist, the miner, and 
all dependent upon them. Coal, salt, rice, 
potatoes, hides, lumber, furniture, lead, iron, 
cotton, wool, fruit trees, garden seeds, &c., all 
come in for reduction. 

Agreeing with the purpose of the Committee 
on Finance to pay $50,000,000 annually of | 
the debt, and at the same time reduce taxes 
and duties to as large an amount as safety 
will permit, I feel constrained at this point 
to differ from the majority of the commit- 
tee as to the mode adopted in effecting that 
reduction. 

Presuming that the reduction of internal 
taxes to the amount of $16,000,000 will be 
added to the bill, (and it may as well go into 
this bill as into a separate one; we have the 
power to add it as well as any other amend- 
ment,) the reduction stops at $88,000,000. 
Now, instead of reducing duties on tea and 
coffee, add them to the free list, and you have 
$12,000,000 more, ($7,000,000 having been 
computed as reduction, and the whole revenue 
from them for 1871 being $19,000,000, ) which, 
if the other features of the bill stand, would 
carry the reduction to $50,600,000. 

But there are features of the bill which ought 
not to stand, and there are other internal taxes 
which we can repeal if we do not permit those 
features to remain. What are they? Strike 
out the reduction of duties made by the first 
and second sections, and, instead thereof, 
make tea and coffee free, reducing the revenue 
$19,000,000; permit the free list to stand as 
proposed, $8,137,080; repeal stamp duties 
$16,000,000, and other internal taxes, as 
proposed by the Seeretary of the Treasury, 
$16,000,000 more, and you have an aggregate 
of $54,137,030. Bat in this last proposed 
reduction, $16,000,000 of internal revenue 
taxes named by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
are included $6,500,000 of income tax, which 
he estimates would temain over uncollected 
and be received in the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1873; and-as we can now entertain no hope } 


of relief from that hated incubus, which I || 
trust will never more be renewed, the reduc- |! 


tion for that year would be less than $6,500,000, 

on the Secretary's assumption that it will not 
all be collected in the current fiscal year, and 
$6,500,000 will run over into the next. The 
repeal of these internal taxes it may safely be 

presumed will reduce the estimated expendi- 

tures in collecting them at least $1,500,000. . 
I observe that the chairman put it at $2,500,000 
or $2,000,000, and I am below his estimate. 

This, and the $6,500,000 of income tax, will 

reduce the $54,137,080 to $46,187,030. If it 

still be insisted that the Secretary’s recom- 

mendation as to coal, salt, and hides be ad- 

hered to, they make them $1,582,521, and 

you still have a reduction of $47,719,551, 

or nearly three million dollars less than I 

have shown, we may with safety reduce the 

revenue. 

Two modes are thus proposed. The one is 
first to reduce the duties on tea and coffee 
about one third of what they are at present; 
second, reduce the present duties on manu- 
factures ten per cent. ; third, adopt the free 
list; and fourth, abolish $16,000,000 of inter- 
nal revenue taxes, which, as I have already 
shown, would actually be a reduction of only 
$10,000,000, if the people pay the arrear- 
ages of $6,000,000 of income tax. The other 
mode is to make tea and coffee free, repeal all 
internal taxes except those on spirits, malt 
liquors, and tobacco, let the proposed free list 
remain, and do not otherwise change existing 
duties, 

This substantially brings before the Senate 
the two viewsof this question which have been 
presented by the country ; and as the people 
themselves have sent us their views of it, in- 
stead of endeavoring to place them in any new 
form, I adopt the two forms in which they 
come before us in the petitions from opposite 
sougees. 

In the first place, who are complaining of 
these duties upon manufactures? Are they 
our own peopie to any large degree? The 
petitions that have been presented against 
them are principally headed thus: 

“Remonstrance of the American Free-Trade 
League against the repeal of the duties on tea 
and coffee.” 

I use the form of one presented by the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois, [Mr. TRUMBULL, } either at 
the present or the last session. What do they 
say? : 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled : 


“The American Free-Trade League respectfully 
remonstrate against the repeal of the duties on tea 
and coffee, and would represent to your honorable 
bodics that such repeal would deprive the Govern- 
ment of over thirteen million dollars of revenue’’— 


This was adapted to the previous year ; it is 
now $19,000,000— . 
“and therefore render difficult the repeal of other 
far more burdensome duties which yield but little 
revenue to the Government at a very much heavier 
cost to the people, , 

“That the true object of revenue reform is not to 


; repeal duties which are levied for revenue, and un- 


der which all the money taken from the people is 
received by the Government, and contributes to pay 
those expenses which the people must in some form 
bear, but to reform the tariff so as to repeal those 


} duties which yield little revenue, and tax the people 


heavily to support favored monopolies. 

The League respectfully represent that the money 
which is taken from the people by the duties on tea 
and coffee is received by the Government, but that 
the duties on iron, lumber, blankets, coal, salt, take 
many millions from the people, of which only a very 
small portion is received by the Treasury, the larger 


; Dart going as tribute to favored manufacturers.” 


They proceed to illustrate by examples and 
figures, and then close with this prayer: 

“Your remonstrants would further show that if 
the duties on carpets, pig and refined iron, thread, 
common window-giass, paint, lumber, blankets, 
clothing, leather, were repealed, the loss to the rev- 
enue would be about the same as the loss occasioned 
by the repeal of the duties on tea and coffee; but 
the saving to the people would be in the casc of tea 
and coffee only $13,600,000; whercas the repeal of 
the duties on pig and refined iron alone wou 
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relieve them from a burden of over seventy-five 
million dollars.” 

Now I ask attention to this: 

“The League therefore pray that your honorable 
bodies will now abolish those duties ’’— 
not reduce them— 

.“ which keep up grievous monopolies, that oppress 
the people, and violate every principle of right and 
justice, and leave undisturbed equitable duties, like 
those upon tea and coffee.” 

Here it is asserted that the duties upon tea 
and coffee, which we do not produce, are equi- 
table, while those on carpets, pig and refined 
iron, thread, common window glass, paint, 
lumber, blankets, clothing, and leather, all of 
which we do produce, violate every principle 
of right and justice. 

Thus I bave given the Free-Trade League 
the benefit of its own statement of the case; 
and before proceeding to a statement of the 
other side of the question I wish to advert to 
the fact that it is well understood that this 
Free-Trade League, although called an Ameri- 
can Free-Trade League, is composed prin- 
cipally of the representatives of the manufac- 
turing houses of Great Britain located in New 
York, is sustained by their money, and that 
these petitions come here at their instance. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. And at their 
expense. 

Mr. SCOTT. And at their expense, as 
suggested by my friend from Vermont. 

Í now take up a petition which comes from 
the workingmen of the country; and, sir, they 
have come here in large numbers. 1 have 
presented them, I believe without exception, 
every morning of the session since the holi- 
days in regular course as they came by mail. 


They say: - 
“The undersigned, workersin —, and citizens of 
——,in the State of ——, respectfully remonstrate 


against a change of the r 
or abolishing duties upon such articles as are suc- 
cessfully produced in this country. We are advised 
and believe that such action will be urged upon your 
honorable bodies, by the English capitalists who 
maintain the Free-Trade League.” 

Showing that the workingmev of this coun- 
try understand from whence the call for free 
trade comes: 


“ We respectfully pray for the repeal of all duties 
upon tea, coffee, and such other articles of necessity 
or comfort as cannot be produced in the United 
States; and we further pray that as Representatives 
of the American people, you will take care that 
duties shall be so adjusted as to encourage and 
defend every home industry, and to foster the honor 
and interests of the American laborer.’’ 

There are the opposite views presented by 
foreign capital and American labor, and it is 
between these two elements that the real con- 
test exists which we are to decide. The 
former asks you to tax tea and coffee, now 
necessaries upon every man’s table, and to 
abolish the duties upon those articles named 
by them, in the production and manufacture 
of which American labor is employed at good 
wages. The latter ask you to relieve them 
from the tax upon their daily sustenance, and 
to continue those duties under the operation 
of which our Government maintained its life 
in war, and is paying its debt in peace; our 
people find employment, good wages, and pros- 
perity, and we see the country developing its 
resources, opening new farins, building new 
cities, gathering new treasures from the mine, 
stretching out its iron highways and binding 
the hitherto widely separated portions of the 
land by new ties of social and commercial 
intercourse, : 

Foreign capital sees plainly that the contin- 
uance of our present system for the half of 
another generation, the permanent establish- 
mentof American manufactures, with educated, 
intelligent labor to conduct them, demanding 
and receiving, as intelligent workmen will, 
a fair proportionate dividend of the product 


existing tariff laws abating |} 


of capital and labor, must lead inevitably to 
one of two results: either that capital in Europe 
must concede an equal reward to labor there, 
or that labor will leave and come here. Either 
result isa triumph for and a blessing to the 
laborer, and hence the anxiety of European 
manufacturers to command our markets, to 
drain us of our capital, and to close our manu- 
factories. 

„I do not propose to enter into any extended 
discussion of the theories of political econ- 
omy, satisfied as I am that the true study to 
engage in now is that of the facts presented 
to us by the employer and the employed, 
rather than the speculations of Ricardo, 
Malthus, Adam Smith, or Stuart Mill. If 
we so legislate as to secure moderate but 
sure returns to capital, steady employment, 
adequate pay, acomfortable home, and healthy 
food to the operative and good schools for 
his children, to so develop our resources 
that our own people can enjoy the largest 
blessings of peace, and other peoples can see 
that if our rights are disregarded we are so 
self-reliant in our own supplies of all the 
essentials for national defense and individual 
comfort that we will never be long unpre- 
pared for war; if we accomplish these results, 
we need not be disturbed as to whether our 
statutes do or do not conform to the dogmas 
of those philosophic dreamers, who, in the 
worship of their own theories, forget their 
toiling fellow-creatures. 

Attempt to disguise it as you may, sincere 
as those may be who advocate the contrary 
theory, the demand for a reduction of duties isa 
demand for a diminution of the wages of labor. 
We must meet it as such. Jt comes at atime 
when of all others those now charged with the 
interests of the American people should pon- 
der well before they take any step to the pre- 
judice of free labor. Weare asked to aban- 


don the system that carried us safely through 


that gigantic struggle which became at last a 
Titan's contest, over which a witnessing world 
held its breath as the destiny of millions of 
laboring men bung upon the result. 

Slavery was simply in its political or eco- 
nomic aspect, saying nothing of its moral or 
religious bearings, a labor question. Shall 
capital own or hire labor? Shall labor have 
a voice in settling its own wages, or shall cap- 
jtal take all that labor earns and give such a 
living to the toiler as it in its selfishness may 
see proper? This was. really the underlying 
question of the rebellion. The slaveholders 
of the South, keeping up what could be main- 
tained of feudal and baronial prestige and privi- 
leges in a republican country, by holding large 
landed estates and numerous slaves upon them, 
claimed not simply to preserve those privileges 
which the law had really guarantied to them, 
but to spread that system over all the Terri- 
tories, and thus secure to capital the control 
of labor and its wages throughout the nation. 
That claim was buried beneath the ruins of 
the rebellion. It lies under the bodies of 
thousands of the free workingmen of the North, 
who resisted its impious war upon our Govern- 
ment and sealed a new covenant for the rights 
of labor with their blood. 

That struggle having settled that in this Re- 
public capital should not own labor, the labor 
question now comes upin another form, and, 


let it be disguised as it may, its true form when | 


fairly presented is this: will the American 
people employ and send their money to Europe 
to pay for foreign labor at low prices, engaged 
in making produets which we can as well pro- 
duce at home, or will they employ and pay 
for the labor of our own citizens at the fair 
compensatory prices which are fixed by the 
mutual agreement of the intelligent, independ- 
ent workingman and his employer? 


i 
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The form in which the free-traders conceal 
the ugly part of the proposition varies from 
this, but it covers the same idea. For instance, 
in the Life of Richard Cobden, page 88, it ‘is 
stated thus: : 

“The cardinal principles of free trade, as applied 
to and incorporated in financial legislation, are that 
taxes, where necessary, should be laid on for pure 
purposes of revenue alone; that in their remission, 
in the choice of those to be remitted, the interests of 
consumers are paramount and alone to be consulted : 
and that no tax should be levied in the supposed 
interests of producers, that for two reasons, each one 
being all sufficient to bear the conclusion common to 
them both: first, that-no protective tax does benefit 
the producer, and even if it did, he—representing the 
minority—bas no right to enjoy it at the expense of 
the majority, namely, the consumers.” 

I do not stop to discuss the announcement 
that ‘‘no protective tax does. benefit the pro- 
ducer.’ I leave that to those revenue re- 
formers who think its whole design is to ben- 
efit the producer, and that the results are such 
as to justify them in calling them hard names, 
and declaiming against them as ‘‘ bloated 
monopolists.”’? Neither do I stop to discuss 
the other theory that the interests of the pro- 
ducers are to be utterly ignored. But, in 
passing, I might perhaps appropriately quote 
the conclusions of a body of business men 
equal in intelligence and practical knowledge 
to any voluntary assembly that convenes in 
this country, that of the National Board of 
Trade, held in St. Louis, in December, 1871. 
They, resolved, after long debate upon the 
question— 

“That in the revision of the tariff, the cost of 
production in this country is a proper subject for 
consideration.” 

And this, too, notwithstanding one of the 
eminent advocates of free trade in that body, 
hailing from New England, had in the discus- 
sion seriously complained of the duty on pig 
iron, alleging that ‘t somebody pays it to some- 
body else in this country, in order to maintain 
pig-iron wagesat two dollarsa day.” That gen- 
tleman had never traveled very much through 
the regions where pig iron is made, or if he 
had kept either ears or eyes open he would not 
have thought it much of a boon to pay those 
laborers two dollars per day. . They, to quote 
the language of another free-trade theorist, 
‘ean do better.”’ 

Having quoted a writer in old England on 
free trade, let me also quote one in New Eng- 
land. Professor Walker, editor of The Science 
of Wealth, written in the interest of free trade, 
page 93, says: 

“ At present iron cannot be so cheaply and exten- 
sively produced iu the United States as to exclude 
the foreign article. Why isthis? We answer neg- 
atively: 

“ First, not that we do not know how to make 
i ae * * * kd + * * * + 

“Second, not that we have not suficient cap- 

29, + * * = * * * * * 

“Third, not that we have not 
facilities for the manufacture.” 

“ Fourth, not that the manufacturer here lacks a 
good natural protection.” 

After amplifying each of these negative 
answers, he then proceeds: cor 

“Why, then, with all these natural facilities, do 
wenot produce ali our iron without governmental 

rotection? There is but one reason. Wecan do 

etter. Wecan obtain our iron with less labor than 
by making it.” ; 

After stating that labor in Europe.costs fifty 
per cent. less than in this country, and capital 
can be had at fifty per cent. Jess interest, he 
concludes: : 

“Thus it is that our unequaled natural advantages 
arising from cheap virgin lands render it unprofit- 
able for us to makeiron or engage in many other 
kinds of manufactures.” 

The plain English of all this is, * We ought 
to bey all our iron and all other kinds of 
manufactures in Europe, because they pay 
less theré for labor than we do at home; we 
ought to be agriculturists exclusively, because 


the best. natural 
& % * * 
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our cheap land enables us to raise grains at a 
low rate, and with our wheat we ought to pay 
for all other products we need at the prices 
that cheap labor in Europe will give them to 
us. 

Who agrees to these propositions? I deny 
the soundness of the position. I affirm that 
the'true interest of our country requires that 
we should manufacture all articles that we 
have the natural facilities for producing, that 
the labor employed should be well paid, and 
that we should place such a duty on foreign 
manufactures coming in competition with our 
own as will prevent them from driving our 
own out of the market, thereby depriving the 
American laborer of remunerative employ- 
ment. 

I do not stop here to repeat the arguments 
about the home markets that are furnished by 
domestic manufactories, the advantages of a 
diversified industry, the effect of competition, 
the national independence and security in case 
of war, the effect of sending abroad annually 
for foreign products more bullion than our 
mines produce, and the numerous questions 
that at once suggest themselves and that have 
become so familiar to the American people by 
discussion from the time of Hamilton’s report 
in 1791, down to the present hour. All these 
have often been treated as if they concerned 
the capitalists alone, and the proprietors of 
mills and forges have been thrust into the fore- 


are but a few of those interested, and their 
interest is not so great as that of the. laborer, 
as has been abundantly shown and testified be- 
fore the Finance Committee. 

Let us look for a moment at the difference 
between American and European wages. That 
I may not quote entirely from sources that 
may be charged with protective leanings, I 
insert here a table compiled from the report 
of Hon. D. A. Wells, special Commissioner of 
the Revenue, for 1868: : 


Excess of wages paid laborers inthe United States in 
1867 over those paid same laborers in Great Britain 
in 1866. 

Ship-builders.. 

Paper-mills.... 

Silk hats... 

Glass-works., 


Leather...... r 
Gas-works.. . 62. 
Saws... . 67.52 
Fire-arms.. . 56. 
Edge tools. . 50. 
Hardware.. . 40. 
Founderies . 57. 


Rolling-mills 


Sugar-refineries.. 65. 
Worsted... . 58. 
W oolen-mills. . 24. 


Average on sixteen occupations, 55.56 per cent. 


Thus it will be seen that there was an aver- 
age of 55.56 per cent. of excess paid to the 


ground as the only interested persons. There 


same classes of laborers in this country in 1867 


over what was paid in 1866 in Great Britain to 
the same classes. 

From the same report I take the average 
duties paid on imports for the years ranging 
from 1861 to 1868, as follows: 


Average duty 40.48 per cent. 


Thus showing that the average duties upon 
imports in this country from 1862 to 1868 were 
but 40.43 per cent., while we paid an excess 
of 55.56 of wages to our laborers over those 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. MORTON. I ask the Senator if he 
has any estimate, in connection with that prop- 
osition, of the cost of transportation ? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not an estimate of the 
cost of transportation, for the reason that that 
would vary on each separate product, depend- 
ing upon bulk, weight, &c., and I suppose it 
would be very difficult to get. 

I have here also a table compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics in 1870, showing the come 
parative rate of wages per week of persons 
employed in various occupations in the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain, Prussia, Saxony, 
Switzerland, and Belgium, as follows: 


Comparative rates of wages per week paid to persons employed in various occupations in the following countries, (the rates being given in United 
States gold dollars.) 


Occupation. United States. Great Britain. Prussia. Saxony. Switzerland. Belgium. 
Accordeon-makers.. $18 00 - - $2 52 to $3 60 $5 40 r 
Blacksmiths........ s 13 10 $6 83 to $8 27 $2 52 to $4 32 - $3 00 to 5 10 - 
Brick-yards, (ordinary hands) - - i 1 44 2 52to 2 88 ~ - 
Brick-yards, (molders)..... $16 15 to 18 46 - 2 34to 3 60 2 52to 3 60 - - 
Cane factories, (turners).. 8 08to 15 00 - 216 to 3 96 216to 2 88 - - 
Cane factories, (joiners)... 6 92 to 13 85 7 50 2 88 216to 2 88 - - 
Cane factories, (laborers). 8 08 4 50 1 to 2 52 168to 2 34 - j - 
Carpenters.ocs reresecersreees 13 43 _, 687 252to 3 96 2 64to 3 24 240 to 4 80 $2 40 to $3 60 
Chemical works, (laborers). 6 92 365 to 438 189to 216 198to 2 40 - - 
Cigar factories, (strippers). 2 80 - (Boys.) 1 08 - - z 
Cigar factories, (wrappers). 9 50 - (Boys.) 1 44 216to 2.78 - - 
Cigar factories, (assorters) 7 86 - 432to 648 - - l 
Cloth-weavers.. 6 06 467 to 5 62 - 3 60 - - 

Coo pers..sessenee 12 19 - 3 60 3 60 - - 
Cotton-spinners 270to 8 35 1 34 to 487 120to 262 288to 3 60 ~ - 

Or BResevssresivies sears ee 12 30 - Lidto 234 2 88 4 65 i 
Earthenware factories, (molders)... 13 85 - 3 60to 4 32 240to 8 60 - è 
Earthenware factories, (painters)... - - 1 4tto 2 62 216 to 2 88 - - 
Varm laborers ate 517to +7 86 - 168to 216 2 34 120 to 3 60 190 to 2 40 
Fiour-mills, (laborers). 7 05 - 1387 to 1 74 - 12to 2 40 - 
Fiour-mills, (assistant millers 11 67 - 216 to 3 60 192to 2 15 240to 3 60 - 
Hlour-mills, (foremen).. 10 38 - 144to 1 74 - 1 20to 2 49 - 
Gas-works, (lab ) 8 8t 3 89 to 450 144to 216 2 30 1 20to 2 40 - 
eels ie 9 65 to 1 3 8 50 to ? n A 6 to g 9 j 2 40 - k 

Lron-works, (fo 3 46 to 4¢ 8 12to 4 32 4 95 2 04 
Jron-works, ( ers, 14 04 8 09 4 32 4 32 4 95 : A 
ron-works, (machini 782to 14 48 5 00 to 8 50 3 43 3 24 2 49 216 to 3 42 
ron-works, ( 16 54 8 75 3 60 to 4 32 8 12to 4 32 - 192to 4 20 
Lron-works, (puddlers 4 83 2 374 - - - 1 20 
Lron-works, f 7 54 4 50 2 52 2 34 240 to 3 30 180to 210 
Tron-works, l4 10 7 25 3 60 2 40 to 4 82 240to 5 10 216 to 6 00 
Masons and bricklayers 13 00 7 30 - 216to 2 64 4 80 264to 3 00 
Mining, (miners).. 1177 - 288 to 3 84 2 88 to 4 68 - 3 00 
Mining, (drawers) - - 216 to 2 88 2 52 - 192to 240 
Mining, (laborers) 7 50 ~ 1 98 to 2 42 2 30to 2 50 - - 
Painters. snes veers ove 18 30 6 57 2 88 to 3 96 216to 2 88 - 216 to 3 00 
Paper-mills, (laborers). 714. 4 67 1 26 to 2 88 2 30 - 2 
Paper-mills, (cutters) 7 45 4 00 1 44to 252 - = x 
Printers, (compositors 13 9043 30 on 6 82 2 8 to 3 48 3 Ato 3 60 276to 4 20 ' 
Railroad shops, (turners 12 50 4 32to 6 48 4 32 - - E 
Railroad shops, (wheelwright 14 67 7 50 to 8 75 288to 5 76 2 88 - - 
Railroad shops, (carpenters)... 11 50 7 50 250 to 396 3 A - - 
Railroad shops, (painters). 13 30 - 2 88 to 3 96 2 88 - : 
Railroad shops, (laborers) 7 54 - 2 04 2 50 š = 
Saw-mills, (laborers)... 8 03 - 216to 288 25lto 2 88 - - 
Silversmiths, Gewelers). 18 88 - , 3 60 to 504 2 88 to 3 96 510 - 
Shoemakers aa 11 63 4 38 to 8 52 (With board.) 1 44 | (With board.)i 68 180 to 3 36 - 
s 15 74 8 03 - 3 36 to 7 20 6 00 3 00 
‘Tanners A 12 60 ~ 2 16 to 360 144to 3 12 216to 402 G 
~i (Cotton.) 6 33 (Cotton.) 451 - (Silk.) a 1 74to 1 86} 
x 3 24 7 50 2 8 to 5 76 240to 480 = 
* Males, + Females. t Linen. 


BUREAU or Statistics, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12, 1870. 
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Coming down nearer to the present time I 
quote on this subject from a paper edited by a 
most accurate and accomplished statistician, 
Mr. Benjamin Bannan, of the Miners’ Journal, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, as follows: 

“That the protective system is really the working- 
man’s question, is apparent from the following com- 


parative table of wages per day in a western mill in 
1871, and in England, gold being taken at 112: 
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“Thus wages of those receiving highest, lowest, 
and average rates are from two to three and a half 
times in gold those paid in Hngland. The few lads, 
less than sixteen to eighteen in American mills— 
and there are ton boysin British mills to one in an 
American—earn as much as many skilled English 
workmen after seven years’ service. Many of the 
workmen in the mills of this country, in 1869 paid 
income tax to the Government, thus showing their 
earnings exceeded $1,000 per annum. ne 

“Phe comparison of wages is even more striking 
if given by the ton, than by the day. Thus, pud- 
dlers received, in the western mill quoted, six dol- 
Jars per ton, gold, against $2 37, the average price 
in England, and this gain to the foreign manufac- 
turer of $3 63 per ton on this single item, represent- 
ing lese than one third the cost of wages per ton, 18 
more than many of our manufacturers have asked 
as their profit on a ton of finished iron. a, 

‘The average wages, at the close of 1871, in the 
item of puddling, on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and in England, were: United States, cur- 
reney, $6 75; gold, $5 18; gold at 110; England, 
gold, $2 42; excess in the United States, $2 76: and 
this after an advance in England of twenty totwenty> 


five per cent. in the rate of wages during the year.” 

The Committee on Finance have been hear- 
ing the statements of practical men, capitalists 
and laborers, within the last two months, and 
the testimony is uniform from them all that 
the point of contest between the manufactures 
of other countries and our own lies in the 
higher wages paid here; thata reduction of 
duty simply means a reduction of the wages 
of labor. 

Nor is this confined to one locality or to 
one industry. It will no longer be said, with 
truth that protection is a Pennsylvania inter- 
est, and that duties are asked only to put money 
into the pockets of Pennsylvania monopolists. 

The cultivators of rice from Georgiaand the 
Carolinas come to us and say, s We can no 
longer sell rice at ante-war pricce, for our 
labor now costs us more than it did before ihe 


freedmen worked for wages; we want protec- 
tion for that labor by keeping up the duties.” 

Virginia, too, comes, and hear what her citi- 
zens say. I read from ‘‘the petition of a 
committee of manufacturers of sumac of the 
State of Virginia,” asking that instead of put- 
ting that article on the free list, as was at first 
proposed by the reported bill, ‘an additional 
duty of one cent per pound be imposed upon 
it.” They proceed to give their reasons, and 
I ask candid consideration for the arguments 
presented from south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line in favor of free labor as well as for the 
facts they state, which are better than reams 
of speculations. They say, after the introduc- 
tory words of their petition: * 


“Before the war, the consumption of domestic 
sumac was inconsiderable, the impression prevail- 
ing extensively that the American was inferior to 
the imported article. This false impression is justly 
to be attributed to the then imperfect mode of grind- 
ing and preparing the domestic article, the low price 
at which the foreign article could be purchased 
forbidding the outlay for the necessary improved 
machinery to prepare sumac at home. The war 
brought the necessity for our making use of our na- 
tive product, and the advancing premium op gold 
acted as a, protective tariff. The impression that 
American sumac was inferior to the foreign was 
demonstrated to be erroneous. The trade began to 
thrive; hundreds of thousands of dollars, before 
sent abroad to enrich the foreign producer, were 
invested in the development of our own resources. 

“With the decline of gold, however, this trade has 
for some time past languished, until at present there 
is just apprehension that it will wholly cease to be 
remunerative. Many of the largest manufacturers 
are ready to sell out their mills, and give attention 
to some remunerative branch of industry. Your peti- 
tioners, therefore, respectfully urge that an addi- 
tional duty of one cent per pound be placed on for- 
eign Sumac, for the following reasons: 

1, By a fair, though moderate protection, the 
machinery, already much improved by the cireum- 
stances already named, may be justly expected to 
produce an artiqle on our own soil in every respect 
equal, for its various purposes in the useful arts, to 
any imported from Europe. ` 

“2, The production of the raw material at home, 
comparatively trifling before the war, but now reach- 
ing the amount of more than fifteen thousand tons 
annually, or more than one half of our whole esti- 
mated consumption, givesoccupancy toa very large 
number of freedmen, and of the poorest class of 
white citizens, chiefly in Virginia.” 

Now comes the reason from Virginia. 

“This occupancy will entirely fail them if the 
duty be removed, as the cheaper labor in séuthern 
Europe will secure thesending in of large quantities 
to this country. 

“3, The consumer will not be injured, but bene- 


fitted, by our protection, for the competition of the 


American article, under the skill we have used in 


its preparatian, has already caused a decline in the 
price of the foreign. The want of the protection we 
ask will again raise its value.” 

Here are facts which those who cry 
‘í monopoly’? ought to consider: 

“4. The protective tariff we ask is by no means 
large, in consideration of its being the only possible 
means of our improving and developing this import- 
ant and growing branch of American industry.” 


Brave words, these, and sound arguments, 
from the Old Dominion, the mother of Presi- 
dents aud statesmen. She has breathed the 
air of freedom for seven years, and now dis- 
tinclly avows that her free labor shall not be 
deprived of employment aud fair wages by the 
cheaper work of the sumac-gatherers of Sicily 
and Italy. This is not the voice only of her 
manufacturers, for her Legislature has recently 
passed resolutions asking the same thing. 
That is my information. 

Missouri, too, and Illinois, Utah, and Colo- 


rado, ery out in tones which will hereafter give | 


a new note to those who have heretofore played 
the free-trade hurdy-gurdy upon the one string 
and to the one note of “pig iron.” ** Pig 
iron ” sounding familiarly as it does now not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Hlinois, and Missouri, has 
found its twin ‘pig,’ and “pig lead” will 
resound around the (ron mountain end Pilot 
Knob in Missouri, will be heard amid the elan 
gor of the sixty-five thousand tons of pig metal 
and the ninety-one thousand tons of rails last 
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year produced in Illinois, will keep on. its west- 
ward way and echo amid the Rocky mountains, 
in Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, where the 
hardy miners protest against their galena 
being thrown out of a home market by low 
duties on ‘‘ pig lead.” 

Wisconsin and Michigan, too, are heard, and 
the murmur of their pine forests brings us the 
same petition that comes from thelowly sumac 
bushes of Virginia, ‘‘ Protect ourlumber from 
the low wages that prevail across the border.” 

But it is not only in the rough work of the 
forest, the forge, and the mine that labor is 
‘asking for protection. New Jersey came with 
her samples of silk, and from the mouths of 
the laborers whose skiil had woven them we 
learned the same truth that was urged by her 
other sous who are skillful in the manufacture 
of glass and of earthenware, that the choice 
presented to us was to receive and pay for the 
products of the cheap and ignorant labor of 
foreign lands or to protect the better paid and 
intelligent labor of our own. 

We had before us, Mr. President, in that 
committee, a laborer who learned his trade 
in England, who worked at Macclesfield, and 
who came to Paterson, New Jersey, and is 
now there engaged in the manufacture of silk. 
J wish that the manner of his testimony could 
be witnessed and the whole matter-of it heard 
before this whole Senate. I was struck with 
the man’s intelligence, with his practical 
knowledge, and with his frankness, aud took 
down a few detached sentences as he went on 
giving his plain, unvarnished story. What 

were they? He said: 


“The wages at Macclesfield, where I worked, were: 
weavers averaged weekly in 1860.49.60. girls, 2s. 8d.; 
my own girl got that then. In Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, she now receives six dollars per week. I would 
have then been better pleased to send her to school, 
but I could not. Our poorest meals here would 
have been sumptuous fare there. We seldom had 
animal food, and worked fifty-eight hours per week, 
Prosperous times in Eogland make it better now. 
Young women get now per week five shillings; 
women, nine to ten shillings; men now get fifteen 
to sixteen shillings. My savings here are equal to 
what my earnings were in England, after enjoying 
here three times the comforts we got there.” 

That is the story, Mr. President; and we 
are asked——— i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will my friend. permit 
me on that point to read to tbe Senate a con- 
densed statement of one of England’s most 
celebrated philosophers and artists, Mr. John 
Ruskin, in one of the recent lectures upon the 
topic of English labor that he delivered there, 
which is perfectly apposite to what my friend 
is saying: 

“Though England is deafened with spinning- 
wheels, her people havo not clothes; though she is 
black with the digging of fuel, they die of cold; and 
though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of 

unger.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Ithank the Senator from Ver- 
mont for giving me the apposite quotation. 
It lies just in that, Mr. President. “This man 
tells the whole story of our country—better 
wages, and in their train education, enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life, self-respect, man- 
hood, good citizenship. Here lies the secret 
of that vast volame of immigration constantly 
pouring from the Old World into the New. 
The payment of the weekly wages of the man- 
ufuctories and workshops of this country bur- 
| dens our foreign mails, and causes the ocean 
` cable to throb with the glad news to the loved 
: ones left behind that money can be. saved to 
: bring them here to this better land for the 
. laborer. 

/ ‘This man was > 

dustry whose: history 10 

_ follow with interest and 

: asked by the petitions 

quoted, Zad to bme extent by the bill which 
; is reported, to strike down all such industries 
i py Jetting in the products of cheap laber, let 
| me quote, at the risk of being tedious, how 


the representative of an in- 
England we might 
profit. As we are 
from which I have 


| 
| 
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England acted when she was nursing the same 
industry. I have been struck in reading a 
book, not written upon political economy, but 
to give the history, political, social, and reli- 
gious of that remarkable people, the Hugue- 
nots; with the development of various indus- 
tries: introduced by them into England. I 
refer now to this particular industry in connec- 
tion with the testimony of this silk-weaver. E 
read from page 256 of Smiles’ History of the 
Huguenots: 


‘Another writer, Mr. Samuel Fortrey, describing 
the international trade between Englandand France 
in 1668, set forth the great disadvantages at which 
the English manufacturers were then placed, and 
how seriously the balance of trade was against Eng- 
land. Goods to the amount of above two and a 
half millions sterling were annually imported from 
France, whereas the value of English goods exported 
thither did not amount toa million.” ‘'* The chief 
manufactures among us at this day,” said he, "are 
only woolen cloths, woolen stuffs of various sorts, 
stockings, ribandings, and perhaps some few silk 
stuffs, and some other small things, scarce worth 
the naming; and those already mentioned are so 
decayed and adulterated that they are almostout of 
esteem both at home and abroad.” 


Of the efforts to establish the silk industry 
we have this account: 


‘The English Government had long envied France 
her possession of the silk manufacture, which gave 
employment to a large number of her people and 
was a great source of wealth to the country. An 
attempt was made in the reign of Elizabeth to in- 
troduce the manufacture in England, and it was 
repeated in the reign of James I. The king issued 
instructions to the deputy lieutenants of counties 
that they should require the landowners to pur- 
chase and plant mulberry trees for the feeding of 
silkworms; and he granted a license for twenty-one 
years to one William Stallenge to print a book of 
instructions for their guidance. It appears that M. 
de Vorton, Sieur do la Forest, commissioned by the 
king, traveled all over the midiand and eastern 
counties selling mulberry trees at a low fixed price 
(six shillings the hundred) and giving directions as 
to their cultivation. -Fhe corporation of the city 
of London also encouraged the first attempts at in- 
troducing the manufacture; and we find from their 
records that in 1609 they admitted to the freedom of 
the city one Robert Therie, or Thierry, on account 
of his skill and inventions, and as ‘being the first in 
England who bath made stuffs of silke, the which 
was mone by the silkworms nourished here in Eng- 

and. 


In a note the manner in which England 
treated foreigners who came to carry on man- 
ufactures already established is thus given in 
contrast with that: 


“The corporation were not alike liberal in other 
cases; for we find them, in the same year in which 
they admitied Thierry a freeman and citizen, ex- 
pelling one John Cassell ‘for using the trade or art 
of twisting worsted yarn in Bartholomew Within, in 
the liberties of the city, he being no freeman, but a 
stranger born, contrary to the custoin of the city. 
It is therefore thought fit, and so ordered by this 
court, that Mr. Chamberlain shall forthwith shut up 
the shop-windows of the said John Cassell’s shop, 
and shall remove within a month all his goods, fur- 
pityre, &o., to other places, which he promised to 

0. 


England encouraged the establishment of 
the manufacture which she had not, but when 
a foreigner came to establish one that she had 
she drove him out and shut up his shop. 
How did she encourage hers? I read from 
page 260: 

“To protect the English manufactures, the im- 
port daties on French silks were at first trebled. In 
1692, five years after the revocation, the manufactu- 
rers of lustrings and alamode silks were incorporated 
by charter, under the the name of the Royal Lust- 
ring Company; shortly after which they obtained 
from Parliament an act entirely prohibiting the im- 
portation of foreign goods of like sorts. Strange to 
say, one of the grounds on which they claimed this 
degree of protection was that the manufacture of 
these articles in England had now reached a greater 
degree of perfection than was attained by foreigners, 
a reason which ought to have rendered them inde- 
pendent of all legislative interference in their favor. 
Certain it_is, however, that, by the end of the cen- 
tury, the French manufacturers in England were not 
only able to supply the whole of the Euglish domand, 
but to export considerable quantities of their goods 
o, those countries which France had formerly sup- 
plied. 

There is the doctrine of protection and its 
results, a home market supplied and a surplus 
for export. Thus I might proceed to enum- 


erate the many new industries the Huguenots 


introduced in England, the histories of which 
all speak in the same language; but I forbear. 
Having, however, introduced the subject with 
a quotation from Mr. Wells’s report, let me 
close it with one from an equally eminent free 
trader, showing not only his discernment of 
the truth that it is a labor question we are 
dealing with, but that at this peculiar juncture 
of our affairs we cannot with safety or justice 
to the industrial interests of the country re- 
duce our tariff duties. Iquote from the speech 
of Mr. Opdyke, of New York, in the proceed- 
ings of the National Board of Trade, held in 
St. Louis in December last, in which he said: 


“It is not my purpose to occupy the attention of 
the board but a few moments in stating my general 
views upon this subject, It is proper that I should 
declare, at the outset, that my views are perhaps as 
entirely on the side of free trade as those of any 
other citizen of the United States. I believe, after 
avery thorough examination of the whole theory 
and practice of protection, that it is afallacy, and 
injurious to the material interests of any country 
which adoptsit. [Applause.] Ibelieve its ultimate 
effect to be expressed in the aphorism, to misdirect 
and waste the productive energies of the country 
that adopts the policy. a 

“After having made that clear, positive and sin- 
cere declaration, I desire to add tbat I'am, for the 
present, entirely opposed to any change of the tariff. 
‘There may seem to be a contradiction in that, but 
to my mind both positions are entirely sound. As 
has been said by many members of this body, includ- 
ing myself, the present condition of our currency is 
an offset to almost any tariff of duties levied by our 
Government, as I wiil explain ina very few words, 

“As I said before, and as cvidenced by the en- 
hanced cost of labor, of machinery, of raw material, 
and of everything in this country, the manufacturer 
cannot to-day produce his finished articles short of 
an increased cost of at least sixty per cent. over 
what they cost before the issue of our irredeemable 
paper money. The importers, a class to which I 
have always belonged myself until recently—the 
importer to-day can go abroad and buy his manu- 
factured products for gold, at the valuc of gold now, 
and, save the slightly increased cést of production, 
he can buy at the same cost virtually as before we 
adopted our paper-money currency. He brings his 
imports to our custom-houses and „pays an average 
duty of fifty per cent. on the foreign cost in gold. 
Both the cost abroad and the duty paid here are 
paid in gold, He sells those commodities for cur- 
rency and takes his currency and buys the gold at 
ten or eleven per cent. premium, to pay the foreign 
cost and the duty. Therefore, he can import to-day 
within ten per cent. as cheaply as ho could import 
before the war. The manufacturer, as I have said 
cannot produce his finished commodities short of 
an increased cost of about sixty percent. You will 
readily perceive, therefore, that the consequence is, 
that this tariff of duties, averaging about fifty per 
cent., issimply an offset to the disadvantage created 
by the present anomalous condition of our currency, 
or, rather, the anomaly which exists of forty or fifty 
per cent. difference between the appreciation of 
labor and the appreciation of gold.” 


Mr. Opdyke has struck the fact to which the 
country must give heed, and it is this: gold 
went up during the war; labor went up with 
it; commodities went up also; but from two 
hundred and eighty-seven which it reached, 
gold bas fallen to ten per cent. premium; com- 
modities have fallen also; but while gold and 
commodities have fallen, labor has not followed 
them in the fall; and, sir, it will not follow 
them. What Mr. Opdyke calls ‘‘ the anomaly 
which exists of forty or fifty per cent. difference 
between the appreciation of Jabor and the 
appreciation of gold” will continue so long as 
to lose its character as an anomaly. Labor 
will never recede to the figure at which it could 
be employed in former times, even when our 
currency shall be again upon a specie basis, 


unless we yield to the clamor for free trade, 


deluge our market with foreign goods, and 
thereby close our manufactories, turn labor 
from its accustomed into unaccustomed chan- 
nels, and compel it to accept employment at 
such wages as will enable capital to compete 
with the product of the labor of Europe. As 
the majority of our people are in one form or 
another laborers, aud laborers for wages, such 
a calamity, if it come at all, cannot long endure 
where the ballot is universal. Education has 
accomplished too much for that. In all our 
northern States the free-school systems. have 
been in operation for a generation; in some 


longer. Last year Pennsylvania spent over 
eight million dollars for educational purposes. 
The people inthe southern States are demand- 
ing education. Property is, it is true, in many 
instances, rebelling against the tax necessary 
to give it, but it will be given, and what will 
be the result? Just what it is where the boys 
of a generation ago are active men on the 
theater of life now. ‘Their fathers may have 
gone to their daily toil for fifty cents a day, 
and retired at night to rest, passing the abodes 
of wealth and luxury and failing to reason out, 
or perhaps not starting the inquiry, whether 
that half doliar was a fair divide of the product 
of their toil as between capital and labor. But 
the boy who, in 1836 or 1840, was a common- 
school scholar and has been reading the daily 
newspaper ever since, is not only a worker but 
a thinker. Ifhe leaves his toil at the Battery 
in New York with his one dollar and a balf or 
two dollars for his day’s work in his pocket, 
and passes up Broadway to his home, as he 
goes by the Astor House or the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, the thought strikes him that there is, 
perhaps, some adjustment needed of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor when he reflects 
that his employer lives in the hotel at an ex- 
pense for himself alone of from five to ten 
dollars per day upon the products of tbat toil 
which maintains a family upon one dollar and 
a half or two dollars per day. 

I do not say the disparity is in itself a wrong 
to be remedied by our legislation, butit exists, 
and intelligent labor is considering it, and we 
must meet it; and how? By paying such 
wages as will enable the laborerin every walk 
of life to live comfortably with his family, to 
clothe them decently, feed them plentifully, 
and furnish them books, and spare their labor 
in their younger years so that they may go to 
school and fit themselves for the duties of 
citizenship and the struggle of life. In this 
way only can we make labor contented and 
capital secure. 

Mr. President, this country cannot afford 
cheap labor, for it implies want, privation, 
ignorance, and discontent. Our form of gov- 
ernment demands, and it is our duty to pursue 
the policy which will secure virtuous, educated, 
intelligent, useful, and contented citizens. I 
will not proceed to draw the contrast which 
exists between the well-fed and comfortable 
laborer and his family here, and the ill-fed, 
discontented laborer in European countries. 
The tables of wages | have given must suffice 
to suggest the consequences which follow from 
them. 

It is'the labor question I present. It is not 
the interests of capital that are involved so 
much as those of labor. Capital can generally 
take care of itself. If a manufactory stops 
to-day, the product of past labor im the hands 
of the proprietors will enable them to live 
through the period of depression, but the work- 
men have as a general rule no such depend- 
ence, and when the little store is gone, if new 
employment cannot be found, the alternative 
is distress or work at lower wages. 

You are asked then toreduce duties. What 
for, if not that foreign products may be im- 
ported at lower prices and take the place of 
domestic manufactures? Look at the results. 
The duty on pig iron was reduced two dollars 
per ton in July, 1870, going into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1871, and we were told * that will take 
that much off the price; that much per ton 
will be saved to the consumer, and no longer 
go into the hands of pig iron monopolists.”’ 
How was the prediction verified? The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury tells us thatin the first six 
months of 1871 there was anincrease in the im- 
portation of pig iron of one hundred and twenty 
per cent. as compared with the first six months 
of 1870. The value of pig iron entered. for 
consumption from June 80 to December 31, 


1872.] 
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1870, was $1,211,322; from December 31 to 
July 1, 1871, $2,046,811. The tons imported 
in 1870 were 157,215, and in eight months of 
1871, 158,660, or more than for the whole year 
of 1870. 

Now, how as to price? Whenthat duty was 
reduced it was selling at from $80 to $32 or 
$32 to $34 per ton, according to quality. To- 
day it is selling at from $40 to $42 and from 
$42 to $44 for the same qualities., Consult 
the markets in New York, Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston—-I have the quotations 
here, but will not take the time to read them— 
and you will find that the promised reduction 
of $2 a ton to the people has resulted in an 
increase of from eight to ten dollars per ton. 
That decrease of duty prevented competition 
athome. Foreign demand put up the price. 
We could not supply the additional demand, 
and there is the first consequence of this ap- 
proach to free trade. That I put as a prac- 
tical answer to the allegation in the free- 
traders’ petition that the people pay the addi- 
tional duty to the manufacturers instead of 
into the Treasury. If that be the result of 
free trade the people will determine for them- 
selves which they prefer—pig iron reduced by 
competition, or pig iron put up to $44 per ton 
by a free-trade theory carried into practice by 
a reduction of the tariff. By reducing the 
duty $2 a ton, they succeeded in putting up 
the price from eight or ten dollars. 

This experience in pig iron, the scape-goat 
upon which free-traders pile all the sins of 
protection, serves as a practical refutation of 
their theories as to all protected interests. 

So I might proceed with coal. It is urged 
that the duty of $1 25 per ton on bituminous 
coal is added to tke cost, and that every ton 
of either bituminous or anthracite consumed in 
the country paysthat additionai $1 25. Suchis 
the allegation of this free-trade petition. Let 
me state now the enormity of the proposition. 
Look at the statistics in regard to coal. The 
Coal Register for 1871 shows that the annual 
product of 1870 was, anthracite sent to market, 
15,868,437 tons ; home consumption, 3,847,876 
tons, making a total of 19,211,318 tons of an- 
tbracite. Of bituminous coal there were, with- 
out giving the details, 14,968,465 tons, making 
the whole product of coal for that year 34,179,- 
778 tons, The free-traders argue that the 
people paid to the producers of coal, under the 
system of duties, about forty-two million dol- 
lars of tribute, urging that that duty of $1 25 
was paid upon every ton. If this were so, 
there would be reason for complaint; but let 
us see whether it is true or not. In the year 
that tariff bill went into effect —1866—fixing the 
duty at $1 25, theaverage price of bituminous 
coal was $8 54 per ton in Boston, and of 


anthracite in Philadelphia was $5 80 per ton. I 


have before me the price of coal in New York 
on the 31st of January last, as follows: 
“New York, January 31, 

| One hundred and twenty thousand tons of Scran- 
ton coal were sold at auction to-day, The following 
prices obtained show a considerable, decline from 
last month: lump coal, 8,000 tons at 33 35 to $3 425; 
steamboat, 9,000 tons at $3 70 to 33 85; grate, 19,000 
tons at $3 55 to $3 75; egg, 18,000 tons at $3 45 to 
$3 60; stone, 50.000 tons at $4 05 to $4 174; chestnut, 
16,000 tons at $3 30 to $3 45.” f 

The average price of bituminous coal in 
Boston for the year 1871 was $6 54. These 
figures speak for themselves as to the duty 
increasing prices. . 

But I wish now to come to the other point, 
about the $1 25 that is put on every ton. Mr. 
President, 1 have a proposition to make on 
this subject. 1 have before me the cost of 
mining bituminous coal, and itis upon that the 
duty exists. The mining costs seventy cents 
perton; it takes twenty-five cents a ton to pay 
the other expenses of surperintendence, cars, 
&c., and twenty-five cents a ton is paid for 
royalty, making 31 20 as the cost of the coal 
at the mouth of the mine. dt is now alleged 


that $1 25 is added to that for the produce 
upon every ton that is taken to market. Now, 
sir, if this Free-Trade League be the benevo- 
lent organization which it pretends to be, if it 
wishes to relieve the people of this country from 
this oppressive taxation, I feel authorized by 
the statements of responsible men who are in 
the bituminous coal business to say that every 
ton of bituminous coal mined in the Cumber- 
land region, in the Broad Yop region, in the 
Alleghany mountain region, in the valley of 


the Monongahela and the Ohio, will be deliv- . 


ered at the mouth of the mine to the Free- 
Trade League, if they take the contract for 
the whole of it for the year 1872, at $1 50 per 
ton, Take the cost of $1 20 at the mouth of 
the mine; take the cost of transportation, fix 
it at the market price at Philadelphia, at New 
York, at Boston, or at any other point, and 
no room is left for this $1 25 that these peti- 
tions allege is paid by the consumers to the 
producers. ‘The producers themselves will 
deliver the coal at the mouth of the mine at 
the price of $1 50 per ton, being just thirty 
cents over the cost of mining, royalty, and 
superintendence, leaving the rest for taxes, 
accidents, and contingencies. There is an 
opportunity for the Free-Trade League to give 
practical atfect to its alleged benevolent feel- 
ings toward the tax-payers of this country. 

So I wight go on with every other article in 
this bill; but L will not do so. You may take 
them all up: you may take up lumber, pig 
lead, rice, cotton, and wooleus, and other 
articles that are in this bill, and upon which 
it is proposed to reduce the duties, and the 
history of all of them shows that the imposi- 
tion of duties, not excepting those on woolens, 
or cotton, or iron, or steel, gives to the people 
to-day those products cheaper than they were 
in 1860, before the opening of the war. It is 
the competition that brings them down. What 
is there in this ery of ‘‘monopoly?’’ They 
want the duty off for the purpose of bringing 
in foreign goods. They say that our manu- 
facturers have a monopoly, and that when 
they have monopoly they put up the price; but 
the theory which they advocate is to destroy 
our own manufactories, stop them, and give 
the foreign manufacturer a monopoly. thus 
making a distinction between American human 
nature and British human nature, casting an 
insult upon the American manufaciurer, and 
paying a compliment to the British manufac- 
turer, which neither his nature nor his history 
has ever deserved. 

Sir, he entered into the war against free 
labor in this country. We fought against bis 
Alabamas on the sea and the southern foe of 
free labor on the land, and having conquered 
on the sea and on the land, are we to surrender 
to him now and place the industries of our 
country at his mercy, rather than in the hands 
of our own citizens, even if that were the 
choice? Is it true that if American manu- 
faciurers commanded the market they would 
oppress and rob their fellow-citizens? Is it 
true that if the British manufacturer com- 
manded the market he would be so benevolent 
as to give them goods at first cost? No, 
Mr. President, there is nothing in it bat this 
one question of labor. All opinions, free 
rade and protective, however they may rea- 
son, reveal, if closely scrutinized, that the 
whole question is one of labor. 

I have here a very interesting letter written 
to me by a venerable correspondent on this 
subject, a man of large intelligence and lib- 
eral views, in which he gives his experience, 
from 1812 down to the present time, in regard 
to the various troubles and revulsions of 1837, 
1847, and 1857. Without quoting him in full, 
but glad to add the testimony of one who has 
lived an active business life for more than half 
a century to the knowledge of those who are 
now willing to let well enough alone, 1 adopt 


t 
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bis language to express my own opinions. 
He says: 


“In the compromise act of 1833 we had an Hus- 
tration of the working of a percentage rean aah in 
duties on imports and of its disastrous results, and, 
in my judgment, we should pause fora long while 
before trying it over again. 

Although our present tariff is in the main highly 
protective, it is not in any fair sense at all prohibit- 
ory. Our im portations are larger than ever before, 
our laboring people and artisans of all sorts have 
full employment at good wages; they aro well clad, 
well housed; their children receiving the benefits 
of education, and within the circle of my observa- 
tion, whichis a pretty large one, I do not find any 
who complain of the taxation paid under the tariff. 
If at present it raises too much revenue, increase the 
free list still farther by including in it tea and coffee, 
which are the necessaries, not the luxuries, of the 
poor and the laboring. The new movement for 
so-called revenue reform comes chiefly from avowed 
free-traders and from manufacturers whose estah- 
lishmenis have been built up by protection, but who 
now feel so strong that they think themselves able 
to bear foreign competition, and desire to shut out 
all others from building mills &c., where they would 
be the centers of life and profit for a. surrounding 
population. I would prefera repeal of all our inter- 
nul taxes, except those on tobacco, malt and spirit- 
uous liquors, to any modification of the tariff, and I 
believe such repeal would give more real relief to 
the people, and be, hailed with more joy, than any 
assault on the tariff. 

From an experience now of more than half a 
century in the business of this country, I am con- 
vinced that adherence to the protective system is as 
important to the healthy existence of the country. 
both financially and moraliy, as the circulation of 
the blood is to the human body. I have witnessed 
departures from it in 1833, 1846, 1857, and saw also 
what came from the war of 1812, which was corrected 
by the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, and in every case we 
had the prostration of our industry, agricultural as 
well as manufacturing, national discredit, (almost 
national bankrupicy,) individual bankruptey, repu- 
diation and ruin. By every return to the protective 
policy we have had prosperity, national and individ- 
ual. We have seen what it has done for us in the 
last eight ‘years since the war, and let us’ not depart 
from it at the suggestion of a few wild theorists of 
the free-trade school, or of those whose whole inter- 
est, personal and political, is with Europe, and more 
especially now with Great Britain. 

~“ It is very plausible to say “Buy where you can 
get cheapest and sell where you can get the best 
price,’ but every one knows that our wheat and corn 
are only in limited demand in England as a regular 
thing, while their cloth and iron are daily needs 
unless we shall have them of our own production. 
The New England revenue reformer says, ‘Give our 
tailors cheap cloth and they will give you cheap 
clothes,’ but he does not go far enough or he would 
say, ‘Buy your clothes of the English tailor, for, as 
he and his family are as near to the poor-house as 
they can well be, he will work for fifty cents a day, 
while his American brother, who iscomfortable and 
independent, and keeps you clear of poor-taxes, gets 
three dollars.’ ” 


The case of the tailor and the clothes put 
by my correspondent may be applied to every 
other department of industry. Jf you import 
the iron or steel, why stop there? Import 
also everything made of them for the same rea- 
son, shovels, forks, cutlery, and the innumer- 
able implements of every-day work that are 
made of them, and throw idle the nine hundred 
and forty thousand men employed in producing 
iron and the articles manufactured from it. If 
you import the rough lumber, why not the 
finished furniture, the ready-made doors and 
sash, &c., and close up our lumber-yards and 
stop our planing-mills and our furniture fac- 
tories ? 

But I forbear to pursue this subject. I 
close by caliing attention again to tae alter- 
natives that are presented by this bill, one of 
which we may adopt. ; 

First, repeal the duties on tea and coffee, 
$19,000,000; repeal the interna] revenue taxes, 
$82,000,000, (less $6,000,000 of income tax,) 
$26,000,000; retain the free list, $3,000,000, 
and you have a reduction of $48,000,000. If 
you insist as an experiment that coal and salt 


| and raw hides,’ according to the Seeretary’s 


recommendation, remain, add them, and they 
make $50,617,521; but if you take off the 
expenses of collection saved, it reduces it to 
$48,100,000. That alternative enables us to 
reduce taxes and duties $48,100,000, and leave 
protection to American industry in great meas- 
ure to stand. 

On the other hand, if you reduce the duty 
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on tea and coffee $7,000,000, manufactures 
$11,000,000, make the free list stand at $3,000,- 
000, and reduce internal taxes $16,000,000 
only, you reduce but $38,000,000, and leave 
a margin of $12,000,000, which I do not under- 
stand exactly how the chairman intends to 
dispose of. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill repeat again the 
statement I made. The amount of reduction 
of internal revenue is $31,000,000. Part of 
that is the income tax, which falls of itself 
without a repeal; and then the tax on gas and 
the tax on banks and bankers other than 
national banks—all the items amounting to 
$31,500,000. T gave the detaiis in the remarks 
that I made. 

Mr. SCOTT. Thus the practical question 
is presented, which will you favor, foreign or 


home labor? Will you take off domestic taxes | 


paid by our own people and encourage their 
industry, or will you take off duties paid by 
foreigners who come to Gompete in our mar- 
kets, and give employment to foreign labor 
and deny it to American citizens? 

We need not attempt to delay or evade this 
question. Itis before the people. The issue 
is made up. The first verdict has been ren- 
dered by New Hampshire; and it has but re- 
recorded the continuous verdict rendered every 
time the same question has been submitted 
since free and intelligent labor joined issue 
with the owners of servile ignorance by their 
respective representatives the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. ‘‘ Cotton is king ;’’ ‘‘ Iron is king ;’’ 
t Money is king,” were the cries that were 
heard at various times and from different quar- 
ters in the land before the rebellion came ; 
but the iron-clad Monitor, the combined pro- 

` duct of trained, educated labor, and free, in- 
dependent intellect, representing the mine, 
the forge, the workshop, and the school, and 
the Merrimac, representing the large property- 
holder with his dependent serfs, grappled in 
armed conflict. The Merrimac went down in 
the struggle, and from that day through, all the 
bloody battle fields of the rebellion, free labor 
won its triumphs, and they are recorded in the 
Constitution and laws of a redeemed nation of 
freemen who demand and will have among 
their equal rights the right to good living wages 
for good honest work. Labor will be king. - 


Civil Rights. 
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OF MISSOURI, 
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March 16, 1872. 


The House having met for debate asin Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. Speaxer: The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. FRYE] some weeks since introduced a bill 
pertaining to civil rights, and which is now pend- 
ing before the House, in the words following: 


A bill supplemental to an act entitled “An act to 
protect all citizens of the'United States in their 
civil rights, and to furnish the means for their 
vindication,” passed April 9, 1866. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
. assembled, That no citizen of the United States shall, 
by reason of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers; by 
common carriers, whether on land or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessées of theaters or 
other places of public amusement; by trustees, 
commissioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of common schools and other publie institu- 
tions of learning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation, or author- 
ized by law; by trustees and officers of cemetery 
associations and benevolent institutions incorpor- 
ated by national or, State authority. But schools, 
cemeteries, and institutions of learning established 
exclusively for white or colored persons, and main- 
tained respectively by the contributions of such per- 


sons, shall remain according to the terms of the 
original establishment. ete 

Sec. 2, That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the foregoing section, or aiding in their 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person 
aggrieved the reby, to be recovered in an action on 


i the case, with full costs, and shall also, for every 


such offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less 
than $500 nor more than $1,000, or shall be im- 
prisoned not less than thirty days nor more than ove 
year: Provided, That the party aggrieved shall not 
recover more than one penalty; and when the offense 
is a refusal of burial, the penalty may be recovered 
by the heirs-at-law of the person to whose body burial 
has been refused. Sas om 

Sec. 3. That the same jurisdiction and powers are 
hereby conferred and thesame duties enjoined upon 
the courts and officers of the United States in the 
execution of this act as are conferred and enjoined 
upon such courts and officers in sections three, four, 
five, seven, and ten of an act entitled “An act to 
protect all persons in the United States in their civil 
rights, and to furnish the means of their vindication,’ 
passed April 9, 1866, and these sections are hereby 
made a part of this act; and any of the aforesaid 
officers failing to institute and prosecute such pro- 
ceedings herein required shall, forevery such offense, 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person ag- 
grieved thereby, to be recovered by an action on 
the case, with full costs, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000. | 

Src. 4. That every discrimination against any citi- 
zen on account of color by the use of the word 
‘white? in any law, statute, ordinance, or regula- 
tion, is hereby repealed and annulled. j 

Sec. 5. That no citizen possessing all other qualifi- 
cations which are or may be prescribed by law shall 
be disqualified for service as juror in any court, na- 
tional or State, by reason of raca, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; and any officer or other per- 
sons charged with any duty in the selection or sum- 
moning of jurors who shall exclude or fail to sum- 
mon any citizen for the reason above named shall, 
on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000. : ; 

Src. 6. That it shall be the duty of the judges of 
the several courts upon which jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred to give this act in charge tothe grandjury 
of their respective courts at the commencement of 
each term thereof. 


T dislike to attempt, in the short time 
allotted me, the discussion of this bill; but as 
it is liable to be called up and passed at any. 
time, and passed without full discussion under 
the five minute rule, I propose to notice it 
somewhat to-day. 

z CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place, then, permit 
me to say that I deny the right or power of 
Congress to pass such a bill. Never until re- 
cently was such a power suppòsed to be con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Constitution or 


any of its amendments. Certainly the framers | 
of our Constitution never thought of conferring | 


such power upon Congress. They in their 
simplicity thought that such a power belonged 
to the States in their sovereign capacity. 

The control of theaters, inns, taverns, 
hotels, and public schools has ever been the 
subject of State municipal regulation. 


As the power to pass this bill is claimed | 


under the preamble and fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and as I had occa- 
sion to discuss the power thus claimed last 
spring, upon a similar measure known as the 
Ku Klux bill, I shall not detain the House 
with any further remarks upon that branch of 
the subject. : 
CIVIL RIGHTS. , 

Mr.. Speaker, in order that we may have a 
full and comprehensive understanding and 
view of the purposes, objects, and effects of 
the bill, I propose to inquire into the legal 
signification of the words ‘civil ” and “rights” 
as used in and applied to the subject-matter 
of the bill. Webster defines the word ‘‘ civil” 
as follows: 


“1. Pertaining to a city or State, or to a citizen in 
his relation to his fellow-citizen, or to the State; as | 
civil rights, civil government. 

“2. Pertaining to an organized community; re- 
duced to order; subject to government; civilized: 
ag civil society.” 


Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, volume one, 
page 231, says: 


“Civil. This word has various significations. 


First, it is used in contradistinction to barbarous or. 
savage, to indicate a state of society reduced to: 
order and regular government; thus we speak of 
civil life, civil society, civil government, and civil’ 
liberty.” 

I will now give Bouvier’s definition of 
“rights.” He says: 

“Rights might with propriety be also divided into 
natural and civil rights, but as all the rights which 
man has received from nature have been modified 
and acquired anew from the civil law, it is more 
proper when considering their object to divide them 
into political and civil rights.”—2 Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary, page 484. 

From these definitions, Mr. Speaker, we 
must conclude that the two words when con- 
nected, as in this bill, must be construed to 
mean such rights and only such rights as are 
vouchsafed to every citizen under the laws 
of the land—civil rights by civil law. 

OBJECT OF BILL. 

I shall not stop here to inquire as to whether 
inn and hotel-keepers should be placed under 
the same obligations to receive travelers as 
are public carriers; nor shall I stop to inquire 
as to whether the managers of theaters are 
under legal obligations to receive citizens 
irrespective of color. If the common law rule 
governing public carriers shall be applied to 
them by our courts, then there will be no 
escape for them. 

Upon the supposition that our courts will 
hold that the common law applies to them, 
then I would ask the friends of this bill, what 
the necessity for its passage? It creates no 
rights and imposes no duties that do not already 
exist at common law. What, then, I again ask, 
the necessity for its passage? 'I'here can be 
but one answer, and that is: 

1. To secure to the negro, beyond perad- 
venture, not less than $500 in case he should 
be refused admittance into‘ships, boats, rail- 
way and street-cars, hotels and theaters; and 
that the negro child may also recover from the 
school teacher a like sum of $500 in case it 
shall be refused admittance into white schools. 

2. To force the negroes into social equality 
with the whites under fine of from five hundred 
to one thousand dollars, or imprisonment in 
the penitentiary from three days to twelve 
months; and 

8. To give the negro the right to sue in the 
Federal courts; and to give jurisdiction to 
those courts over the fine and penalty im- 
posed by the bill. : 

Thus, sir, should any one against whom the 
bill is aimed violate its provisions, instead of 
having a trial in his own county, before his 
own courts, as in case of a contest with a 
white man, he will be dragged from his home 
at enormous expense into the Federal courts 
of the country to litigate his difficulties with 
his colored brother. Whether the complaint 
be real or imaginary, or prompted by a desire 
for justice or revenge, the white man must 
make his pilgrimages to the Federal courts to 
answer the complaint of his colored adversary. 

HOTEL-KEEPERS, &C. 

But, give to the negro all the civil or legal 
rights that the white man has to enter ships, 
boats, railway and street-cars, hotels, theaters, 
and public schools, and impose all the duties 
upon the public carriers, hotel-keepers, man- 
agers of theaters, and teachers of publicschools, 
and the question then arises as to what those 
duties are. I state them to be: 

1. It is the duty of the public carriers to 
receive passengers and carry them to their 
place of destination with ordinary diligence 
and care, giving them such accommodations 
as are reasonable and just under the circum- 
stances. : 

2. Itis the duty of hotel-keepers to receive 
travelers, giving them healthy diet and com- 
fortable quarters and reasonable accommoda- 
tions. 

3. It is the duty of managers of theaters to 
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receive citizens and give them comfortable 
accommodations. 

4. It isthe duty of school trustees, &c., to 
provide comfortable houses and seats and 
competent teachers for the children going to 
school. 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, I submit to the 
members of the House whether or not captains 
of boats, &c., may not provide separate rooms 
and tables ; superintendents of railways sep- 
arate cars; hotel keepers separate rooms and 
tables; managers of theaters separate galle- 
ries, and trustees, &e., of public schools sep- 
arate houses, rooms, and teachers for colored 
people and eolored children, and discharge 
every duty imposed upon them by law? Sir, 
unless the law imposes upon public carriers 
and hotel-keepers the duty of providing “ white 
associates for their colored passengers and 
guests, there can be no question but that these 


officers and persons may discharge every duty | 
enjoined on them by law by providing separate | 


accommodations for the colored people. 
SOCTAL EQUALITY. 

Mr. Speaker, by discriminating between 
‘civil’? or ‘legal rights’? and ‘social priv- 
ileges” we can see that the object of the bill 
is to force ‘ negro social equality’? upon the 
white people under the most remarkable pen- 
alties. 

It is not the particular wording or phrase- 
ology of this bill alone that leads me to this 
conclusion. Ihave not forgotten that it was 
on last Monday the gentleman from West Vir- 

inia [Nr. Hererorp] introduced into this 
Jouse the following resolution : 


“ Be it resolved, That it would be contrary to the 
Constitution anda tyrannical usurpation of power for 


Congress to force mixed schools upon the States, and | 


equally unconstitutional and tyrannical for Con- 
gress to pass any law interfering with churches, 
publie carriers, or innkeepers, such subjects of 
legislation belonging of right to the States respect- 
ively.” 

And well do I remember that ninety-four 
Republicans of this House voted against that 
resolution and defeated it. The bill itself and 
that vote shows clearly a settled purpose not 
only to force negroes into railway and street- 
cars, hotels, and theaters, butit also shows that 
it is the intention of the Republican members 


upon this floor to force the negro children into | 
the white schools of the country, and espe- | 


cially in the southern States. Thus, sir. by act 
of Congress are the white people of this coun- 
try to be coerced into social equality with the 
negroes. 

Mr. Speaker, well do I remember how I have 
time and again, in my own State, laughed to 
scorn the charge of the Democracy that the 
Republican party intended to force negro 
equality upon the white people. Myself and 
other Republicans have time and again, in 
private and public, denounced the charge as 
false and unfounded; but, sir, the truthful- 
ness of that charge is now about to be estab- 
lished by the passage of this bill. In my 
own State we now have, established by law, 
separate schools for black and white children 
alike. 

By this bill if the black pupils should see 


cause to present themselves for admission into | 


white schools, the teachers must admit them 
or subject themselves toa fineof from five hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars or imprisonment 
in the penitentiary from thirty days to twelve 
months, and also be Hable in action by the 
children for $500 each, in addition. This, sir, 
is compelling the white citizens of republican 
America to pay dearly for the precious boon 
of negro social equality. ; 
L have known persons who have had priv- 
ileges conferred upon them when asked for, 
but it is rather an unusaal thing in republican 
Governments to have privileges conferred 
without asking, and which the citizen 1s 
to accept or submit to a felon’s doom. 
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This bill says to the citizens of republican 
America, ‘‘ You must accept negro social equal- 
ity, or you shall be fined in from ‘five hundred 
to one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned in 
the penitentiaries of your States.” 

_ Mr. Speaker, I will go as far as any Repub- 
lican upon this floor in giving to the colored 
people their legal rights. . I presume that I 
have gone through more and withstood more 
denunciation than nine tenths of the Repub- 
lican members of this House in my efforts in 
my own State in behalf of the colored people. 

Well do I remember that when I first advo- 
cated the education of the negro children, after 
they were freed, of being told, not by Demo- 
crats, but by my own Republican friends, that 
I was the ‘“blackest of the black.” But, sir, 
Republican as I have been, and am, and not- 
withstanding that I expect to live and die by 
the great principle of universal freedom and 
the equality of every citizen before the laws 
of my country, yet, sir, I feel it to be my duty 
to rise in my place upon this floor and enter 
my solemn protest against the passage of this 
bill, as being not only tyrannical and oppres- 
sive in its character, but subversive of the 
principles of republican Government and de- 
structive to the common schools of my own 
and other soutbern States; and injurious to 
the welfare and best interests of the colored 
people. 

SCHOOLS AND HOTELS CLOSED, 
Should this bill be passed, and it be held 


doors of our hotels and drive the white chil- 
dren from the public to private schools. This 
done, and what interest will the white people 
have in the public schools of the country? Do 
the Republican members upon this floor think 
for a moment that any people would suffer 
themselves to be taxed to keep up schools 
from which their children have been driven 
by the odious provisions of a law like this? 
Under compulsion they may; but willingly, 
never. 

The bill passed and the school system abol- 
ished, and the black children will be left with- 


| out education. 


Mr. Speaker, in those States having separate 


| schools for colored children, 1 would ask, what 


legal rights have the white children that the 


colored children have not, or what legal rights | 


to or in the schools have the white children 


| more than the colored children? I would ap- 
| peal to my Republican friends to tell me. Both | 


have houses to go to school in, have benches 
to sit upon, desks to write on, books to learn 
from, teachers to teach them, and neither 
pays anything for his schooling. Then, sir, 
the colored children having all the legal 
rights and privileges of the white children 
already under State laws, it is made still more 
obvious that the object of this bill is to force 
negro social equality upon the white children 
of the country. 


Mr. DICKEY. Will the gentleman allow 


| me to ask him a question? 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 
to spare. 
allow the gentleman to ask me as many ques- 
tionsas he wishes; at another time, and on 
a proper occasion, Í will cheerfully respond to 
all of the gentleman's questions aud hold my- 
self ready to answer all his arguments upon 
the subject now under discussion. If I am to 
have a contest upon this subject I prefer to 
have it with my Republican friends. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You prefer to fight 
them, then? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Yes, sir; when 
they are wrong and I know I am right. 

PREJUDICE OF RACE. 
Mr. Speaker, | was proceeding tosay, when 


|| interrupted, that the question before us is one 
bound | 


of association—society. Thata prejudice does 
exist from the whites toward the blacks, with 


I have no time | 
Had I time I would be pleased to | 


H 
{ 


ould (| tions? Look into natural history. 
constitutional by our courts, you close the 


reference to association, there can be no doubt. 
Whether it be right. or wrong, reasonable: or 
unreasonable, I care not to inquire. The fact 
is patent, and 1 am here to deal with facts, 
As long as the white children are opposed to 
having negro children associate with them in 
our schools I will never force or coerce them 
to it, especially when the negro children can 
get the same education in separate schools. 
Nor would I, Mr. Speaker, force the white 
children upon the negro children contrary to 
their will. 

The time never was, and I hope never will 
be, when any man, white or black, or any race 
or nation of people, will have the legal right 
to my society or the society of my children. 
The black and the white man alike, whether 
under the natural, civil, or common law, have 
ever had the Heaven-born privilege of choos- 
ing their own society, and i hope it may ever 
continue so. I was raised with colored peo- 
ple, worked day by day and side by side with’ 
them, and sat in the same house and upon the 
same seat with them. But because I have 
done this of my own choice, volition, will, is 
no reason why I should coerce others to do it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am asked why this 
prejudice? In response I would say, look at 
‘‘man.’? Why these divisions into races, tribes, 
and nationalities? Why this peculiar leve 
of race, tribe, and nation; and why our pre- 
judices against those of other races and na- 
Why do 
we find the animal creation divided into 
classes, orders, families, genera, and species? 
Why these distinctive characteristics, and this 
association of species of the same family of 
animals? Why does the Indian love his own 
tribe and refuse association. with any other 
tribe or race of human beings? Why is it 
that the black, the white, and the grizzly bears 
do not associate together? Why do not the 
deer and the elk? 

Now, sir, let us cast our eyes into the vast 
deep, lakes and rivers; see there the untold 
millions of fishes. Why those classes, orders, 
families, genera, and species? Why do they 
associate with none other and seem to love 
none other than their own species and genera? 
Look into the air and see the feathered tribes 
or flocks as they sail over our heads. Why, 
again [ ask, do we see this same class, orders, 
families, genera, and species among them? 


|| Tell me why the raven refuses association with 


the crow, the English dove with the American 
dove? Why does the blackbird with a small 
red tinge on its wing refuse association with 
his solid black brother? And above all, Mr. 
| Speaker, I would ask why does the snow-white 
swan of America refuse association with bis 
jet black brother of Australia? 

Let gentlemen who think there should be no 
difference in feeling and association between 
the white and black race answer these ques- 
tions; and with the same answer will I tcl them 
why the white man likes a white man better than 
| the negro, and why that which we call prejudice 
exists towards the races. Call it prejudice 
if you will, yet it is nevertheless a law of 
nature. Call it prejudice if you will, yet 
| nevertheless it exists as a part of our physical 
nature by creation; and it was this same law 
of nature, love of race and of nations, that 
caused Moses to smite the: Egyptian unto 
death for maltreating his Hebrew brother. 
Tell me not that the white man can receive 


| 
| 


t 

i 

| into his affections as freely, and engrave upon 
| his heart as deeply, the black man as the 
| white man. No, sir, it cannot be done; and 
| the white man who asserts that it can, but 
| ignores this great natural law of association, 


siultifies his own conscience, and libels his 
own race. : 
And, Mr. Speaker, what I say of the. white 


man is equally true of the negro. If he says 
he loves the white man more than his own 
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race, and prefers the association of the white 
man to his own race, he not only ignores this 
law of nature, not only stultifies his own con- 
science; but is a traitor to his own race also. 
It is not prejudice, Mr. Speaker, but a princi- 
ple planted in our breasts by creation. Whether 
upon the land or in the water, in air or ether; 
whether among the smallest insects that crawl 
beneath our feet or float in the air, this 
same distinctiveness in association obtains. 

Let no one suppose thata law indited upon 
paper and bound in our statute-books can or 
ever will change a law thus impressed upon 
our very nature by creation. 

Mr. Speaker, no voice from the colored peo- 
ple of my own State demands the passage of 
this bill, The colored people of my section 
have never, so far as I have heard, expressed 
even a desire for mixed schools; and I am 
glad to know that they have too much honor 
and regard for their own race and manhood to 
demand admittance for their children into the 
white schools when not agreeable. 

Let the steam and sail vessels bave their 
separate rooms and tables for the colored peo- 
ple, the railway companies separate cars, and 
the hotel-keepers separate rooms and tables; 
managers of theaters separate galieries, and 
public schools separate houses, rooms, and 
teachers, and the question of races will adjust 
itself quicker than by using arbitrary means. 

LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

But, sir, the odious features of the bill stop 
not bere. For over a century has the liberty 
of soul religion been recognized in North 
America. No man or party has ever dared 
enter the holy sanctuary of our God with civil 
edicts to regulate the worship of the white 
people. No man or.party has ever dared to 
ask the passage of a law to punish any one for 
refusing the admittance of white persons into 
churches. The regulations of meeiing-houses 
and church worship and church discipline has 
ever been regarded as a sacred trust to the 
members of the respective churches to use as 
they pleased. Not so now. Times have 
changed. Ethiopia is now stretching forth 
her hand and demanding rights that white 
men never dared demand. Ethiopia, with her 
sable scepter, is demanding homage of her 
devotees; Ethiopia, with her million of voters 
at her back, is demanding that one of the most 
sacred principles of American freemen be 
trampled under foot. Why, Mr. Speaker, stop 
at exclusion from the house of worship? If 
it be wrong to exclude from the meeting-house 
on account of color, why not wrong to refuse 
admission into church fellowship on account 
of color? Why not wrong to excommunicate 
on account of color? Why not wrong to refuse 
pulpit privileges with his white brother-minis- 
ter on account of color? And why not wrong 
for a white congregation te refuse to employ 
a black minister upon the ground of color? 
I insist that no distinction be made in this 
regard. 

Let our Republican friends come up to the 
work manfully, for if they have the power 
under the Constitution to do what they are 
seeking-to do by this bill, they have the power 
to blot out all distinction on account of color. 
Let me insist that my Republican friends stop 
not here. Should any white man dare refuse 
sepulture to a negro on account of color, make 
him pay his $1,000 or send him to the peni- 
tentiary. Should any white man or white 
child refuse to speak to a negro on the public 
highway, in the streets or elsewhere, because 
of color, fine them and send them to the peni- 
tentiary. is 

Amend your bill, gentlemen, and embrace 
all these matters init. Let us not have this 
question settled in installments, or by piece- 
meals, Amend the bill and pass it, so that this 
great revolution so much desired may be ac- 
complished at once. No one can doubt but 


that the moment the bill is passed the white 
people of the United States willlove the negro 
as they nevér before loved him, and respect 
him as they never before respected him. And 
then why not, Mr. Speaker, include all the 
benevolent societies as well as churches? 
Why should the Masons and Odd Fellows close 
the doors of their lodges against the negro 
on account of color, and churches not. If 
we have the power to regulate and control 
churches, certainly no one will question our 
power to control and regulate benevolent insti- 
tutions also. Surely they will not be regarded 
as more sacred than the churches. And then, 
sir, let us have the bishops, ministers, elders, 
deacons, sextons, and trustees of churches; 
the tylers and Worshipful Masters of Masonic 
lodges; and the outside and inside guards, 
and Noble Grands of Odd-Fellow lodges, all 
summoned before the United States courts to 
be fined and imprisoned for discriminating 
against color. A fine panorama this! But 
the iniquity of the bill does not stop here. 
Ifa negro mistreats a white man, the white 
man must submit to have his case tried before 
one of our little insignificant State tribunals. 
But if a white man refuses admittance to a 
negro into one of our churches, hotels, or pub- 
lic schools, the negro has the exalted privilege 
of dragging his white brother to the United 
States courts. 
ITS PROVISIONS MONSTROUS. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this bill are 
simply monstrous; the principle it establishes 
is alike subversive of the liberty of conscience 
and republican government. And I again 
repeat that I enter my solemn protest against it. 
I am willing to concede the black man every 
legal right f possess; but I am not willing to 
grant him dominion over my conscience, or my 
society. The white man asks not the legal right 
to the black man’s society, and I shall protest 
against Congress giving to the black man a 
legal right to the society or association of white 
men. Iam willingto exalt the negro where it 
does not degrade me or my own race. But I 
will never consent to degrade my own race 
that I may exalt him. . 

CONFLICT OF RACES. 

Following the great law of association to 
which I have referred, I shall cling to my race 
in preference to any and all others; and never 
will I submit to have it humiljated and de- 
graded that I may possess the friendship of the 
negro or any other race, or that I may hold 
office by his suffrage and at his sufferance. 
“ Equality before the law’’ is my motto; but 
not ‘‘equality before conscience ;”’ nor “ forced 
social equality.” God may legislate in the sacred 
domain of conscience, but let not poor, finite, 
sinful man attempt to write upon my conscience 
the social equality with me of any man, race, 
kindred, or tongue on earth. Force it there 
if you will by legal enactment, and that con- 
science will still tell me that it is false. 

Shall Ethiopia command her representatives 
in the legislative halls of our country to bow 
before her scepter and kneel at her shrine, 
she must not be surprised if the white people 
command their representatives to bow before 
their scepter and kneel at their shrine. 

Should we be forced in the political arena 
and the legislative halls of our country toa 
contest of races, I will ever be found standing 
with unwavering devotion side by side with 
the noble Caucasian. And in laboring in the 
line of wy duty I will be found marching with 
no faltering tread; and in harmony with the 
great law of natural association will my white 
brother be first written upon the tablets of my 
heart, and in my affections sit upon the upper- 
most seat. 

Sir, whether in the majority or minority, in 
office or out of office, if that undesirable ques- 
tion is forced upon us, either by the arrogance 
of the negro race or the misguided philan- 


thropy of their white friends, my voice will 
ever be heard in behalf of the white people of 
my country. Could the friends of this bill, 
Mr. Speaker. see as plainly as I do the differ- 
ence , between ‘civil rights’? and ‘‘social 
privileges ;’’ and could they but see as plainly 
as I see that it is not depriving the colored 
children of any legal right by sending them to 
separate schools; could they but see, as I see, 
that it is not depriving any colored person of 
any legal right to have separate accommoda- 
tions on ships, boats, cars, hotels, theaters, 
and public schools, I think they would amend 
the bill so as to secure tothem those rights 
without forcing negro social equality upon the 
white people. If the bill be not amended, 
then I insist that its title be changed. Instead 
of its reading, “ An act to protect all citizens 
of the. United States in their civil rights,’ 
&c., let it read, “An act to force upon the 
white people of the United States negro social 
equality by fine and imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary.’’ Then, sir, will the title be germane 
to the bill, and then will the bill and title 
harmonize. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit me in 
behalf of our churches, cemeteries, public 
carriers, hotel-keepers, managers of theaters, 
and our public schools; and in behalf of the 
white children attending them, to appeal to 
the members of this House to vote down the 
bill. And, as I have labored for the advance- 
ment and education of the colored children 
in my own State, and believing as I do that 
the passage of this bill will be but sounding 
the death-knell to our public-school system, 
thereby depriving the colored children of an 
education, I, too, in their behalf, appeal to the 
House to vote it down. 
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SPEECH OF HON. R. H. WHITELEY, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1872, 


On the denial or abridgment of the right to vote at 
national and State elections. 


Mr. WHITELEY. Mr. Speaker, the war 
had scarcely terminated wheu the eyes of the 
uation were directed to the basis of represent: 
ation in this House and in the Electoral Col- 
lege. For mouths the public mind was exer- 
cised as to what should be done to equalize the 
political power of the several States, and by 
that equalization to secure stability to our 
free institutions and perpetuate the unity of 
the nation. . 

TERMS OF RESTORATION. 

The intelligence of the people and the 
people’s representatives proved equal to the 
task, and in the second section of the four- 
teenth amendment the terms of restoration 
and union were declared to be in effect man- 
hood or universal suffrage or loss of represent- 
ation in this House andthe Electoral College. 
That the nation, in the acceptance of the 
terms stated, acted in good faith and with an 
honest determination to abide by and faith- 
fully carry out this section of the fundamental 
law, I cannot doubt, and that the peace and 
prosperity of the country at large demand that 
it be faithfully enforced no one conversant 
with the importance of the ballot on the one 
handand of a just apportionment of represent- 
ation on the other will deny. 

Impressed with these views, and represent- 
ing in part on this floor a State wherein the 
restriction on the exercise of the right to vote 
for the officers named in the second section 
of the fourteenth amendment were in my 
Opinion such as to imperil her right to repre- 
sentation in the Forty-Third Congress, as well 
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as to subject her to danger in the Electoral 
College, L introduced on the 6th of Decem- 
ber last ihe following preamble and resolution, 
and had the same referred to the Judiciary 
Committee: 


Resolution as to the enforcement of the second sec- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Whereas the second section of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
declares that '* Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respect- 
ive numbers, cuunting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, exclading Indians not taxed; but 
when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of tee male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in 


rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation: 


therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of 
age in such State;”’ and whereas certain States in 
the Union represented in this House upon the basis 
set forth in said section do abridge the right of the 
male inhabitants thereof, heing twenty-one years 
of age and citizens of the United States, to vote at 
tne elections named therein, and not for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime, by requiring, in 
addition to the qualifications set forth in said sec- 
tion, the prepayment of all taxes assessed against 
said male inhabitants as a condition-precedent to 
the exercise of the elective franchise: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be, and 
the same are hereby, directed to inquire into the 
constitutional provisions of the several States regu- 
lating suffrage therein, and torecommend such legis- 
lation as will secure the due enforcement of the sec- 
ond section of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The House will perceive that the abridg- 
ment of suffrage alleged in the preamble to 
exist, is stated to be the requiring, ‘‘in addi- 
tion to the qualifications set forth in said sec- 
tion, the prepayment of all taxes assessed 
against said male inhabitants as a condition- 
precedent to the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise.” This will appear from the following 
section of the State constitution which pre- 
scribes the qualifications of voters in the State 
of Georgia. 

FRANCHISE QUALIFICATIONS IN GEORGIA. 


‘Every male person born in the United States, 
and every male person who has been naturalized, 
or who haslegally declared his intentions to become 
a citizen of the United States, twenty-one years old 
or upward, who shall bave resided in this State six 
months next preceding the election, and sbali have 
resided thirty days in the county in which he offers 
to vote, and shall have paid all taxes which may 
have been required of him, and which he may have 
had an opportunity of paying agreeably to law, 


except as hereinafter provided, shall be deemed an 
elector.” 

From this it will be seen that all taxes which 
may have been required, and which the voter 
had an opportunity to pay agreeably to law for 
the year previous to the election at which he 
offers to vote, must have been paid previous to 
the election, or at least at the election, if the 
superintendents are liberal enough to allow 
the. payment at that time, or the voter is re- 
jected upon the challenge of any by-stander; 
and this tax is not contined to a poll-tax only, 
but extends to all taxes required by law. ` 

POLL-TAX. 

Another provision of the constitution limits 
the poll-tax to one dollar for each poll, and 
assigns the fund thus raised to the support of 
education. 


ACTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AFFECTING TAX- 
ATION AND SUFFRAGE. 


The General Assembly of 1870 declared the 
collection of the poll-tax still uncollected for 
the years 1868, 1869, and 1870 illegal, and di- 
rected that the collection of the same should 
be discontinued upon the ground that no edu- 
cational system had been organized ag con- 
templated by the constitution; but this act 
was repealed as soon as the Democratic Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1871 assembled, and the 
poli-tax due for the years named and uncol- 
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lected was ordered collected by the following 
statute: 


An act to repeal an act entitled “An act to declare 
the poll-tax of this State, for the years 1868, 1869, 
and 1870 yet uncollected, illegal, snd to prevent 
the collection of the same.” 

Sxecrion 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
af the State of Georgia, That the above-recited act 


; be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Sec. 2. Beit further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, That the comptroller general is hereby directed 
and required to issue special instructions within ten 
days from the passage of this act to the tax collectors 
of the several counties of this State, requiring them 
to collect the poll-taxes of 1858, 1869, and 1870 now 
uncollected, and by the said recited act declared to 
have been illegal; and that they make returns of 
the same by the Ist day of April, 1872. 

Mt hey over the veto of the Governor, December 
A ` 
EFFECT OF THIS LEGISLATION. 


From what has preceded the House will 
understand that the constitution makes the 
prepayment of all taxes required by law a 
condition-precedent to voting. and that the 
present General Assembly of- Georgia has 


required by law that the poll-tax due for three’ 


years and yet uncollected shall be at once col- 
lected, although such poll-taxes were declared 
illegal and their collection forbidden by a pre- 
vious General Assembly. 

If the constitution, that requires the prepay-. 
ment of all taxes required of the voter for the 
year preceding the election, works a depriva- 
tion of the ballot to thousands of male citizens 
of the United States twenty-one years of age 
and upward, what can be said of the work 
of a Democratic General Assembly that, not 
content with enforcing its requirements, in its 
zeal for a white man’s government, strikesthe 
ballot from the hands of the poor white man 
as well as the man of color, by preparing to 
refuse them the right to vote, unless they 
pay four dollars (or four years’ tax) each instead 
of one dollar, (or one years’ tax,) under the 
flimsy pretext that by the act of 1871, above 
recited, they are required to pay in that year 
or the year preceding the next election the poll- 
tax for 1868, 1869, and 1870. 

The history of partisan legislation furnishes 
no bolder attempt to ignore the rights of the 
poor and friendiess, nor no more decided at- 
tack on the freedom and purity of the ballot. 

FACTS AFFECTING SUFFRAGE IN GEORGIA.. 

But I desire to proceed from a considera- 
tion of the constitution and laws referred to 
to the facts as they exist to-day in Georgia, 
that I may be enabled to show from aciual 
facts that the ballot is not only in peril, but 
that the operation of the tax requirements in 
that State strikes at the very root of all just 
government, and places the control of the State 
in the hands of an oligarchy, as compared with 
the whole of the people. 

Taking the vote of the State for 1870 from 
the census, we find it to be in round numbers 
235,000. Of this number we may, in the ab- 
sence of a tabulated statement showing the 
total number of voters in 1868, and the number 
of white and colored voters, estimate it as fol- 
lows: white voters in 1868, 115,000; colored 
voters in 1868, 100,000; total voters in 1868, 
215,000. Of this number it is estimated the 
number of those who paid poll-tax in that year is 
about 90,000, leaving disfranchised or abridged 
of their right to vote in the year 1869, 124,000. 
Estimating the total vote of the State for the 
year 1869 at 225,000, we may apportion the 
vote again as follows: white voters, 120.000; 
colored voters, 105,000. Of this number the 
estimate of those who have paid poll-tax in 
that year is 98,000, leaving disfranchised or 
abridged of their right to vote, in 1879, 127,000. 
Estimating the total vote of the State in the 
year 1870 at 235,000, we may apportion it as 
foliows: white voters, 125,000; colored voters, 
110,000. Of this number but 20,000 have paid 
poll-tax, owing to the passage of the act in 
that year declaring its collection illegal, leav- 


ing disfranchised or abridged of their right to 
vote, in the year 1871, 215,060. Estimating 
the total vote of the State in the year 1871 at 
240,000, we may appor-ion it as follows: white 
voters 130,000 ; colored voters, 110,000. Of this 
number, I ain informed by the comptroller 
general, not exceeding 100,000 have paid their 
poll-tax for 1871; thus leaving disfranchised or 
abridged of the right to vote this fall, 140,000. 
This statement of facts does not allow for 
the effect of the late law requiring the. poll- 
tax collected for 1868, 1869, and 1870, which, 


„admitting that the same persons are default- 


ers each year, would besides, owing to the 
increased tax demanded, in all probability 
place it beyond the power of the one hundred 
and forty thousand defaulters in 1871 to pay 
their tax at all; thus securing their disfran- 
chisement through the operation of the con- 
stitution, intensified threefold by Democratic 
legislation. 

Let it not be supposed that the evil stops 
even here; for it must be remembered that 
each poll in the State is required to be assessed 
by the tax receivers annually, and in default 
of such assessment the person not assessed is 
double taxed. I have a statement from the 
comptroller general’s reports for the years 
1870 and 1871, which will show the operation 
2 this rule on the exercise of suffrage in the 

tate. 

Estimating the total vote for 1870, as pre- 
viously stated, 285,000, and apportioned as 
follows: white voters, 125,000; colored voters, 
110,000, there were assessed that year as 
follows: white voters, 96,165; colored voters. 
69,447; making total assessed 165,642; leav- 
ing not assessed, 69,358, 

Estimating the total vote for 1871, as pre- 
viously stated, 240,000, and apportioned as 
follows: white voters, 180,000; colored voters, 
110,000, there were assessed that year as fol- 
lows: white voters, 98,157; colored voters, 
67,159, making total assessed, 165,316 ; leaving 
not assessed, 74,684. But, to present the mat- 
ter in another light, the actual vote in Decem- 
ber, 1870, for members of Congress, and mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the State, was 
in round numbers 166,000. Now, in 1868, 
90,000 paid poll-tax ; in 1869, 98,000; in 1870, 
20,000, (for reasons stated,) in 1871, say 
100,000; which would leave, taking the highest 
number who have paid the tax, about sixty-six 
thousand actual voters subject to a denial of 
the right to vote this fall, It will be under- 
stood that in our past elections we have net 
feli the effect of this denial, for in 1868 our 
election was held under the reconstruction 
acts, and in December, 1870, our election was 
held under an act of the General Assembly 
of our State, passed for the occasion—and 
since repealed by the Democratic General 
Assembly—which did not permit any one to 
be denied the right to vote for non-payment 
of taxes. y 

Could we secure from reliable authority 
an accurate statement of the classes of per- 
sons who are in default as tax-payers, and who 
have not been assessed annually—and their 
burdens thereby increased—we would no 


doubt find that it is the poor of both races, 


white and black, that are to be the victims of 
an aggravated political slavery. The-wealthy 
are well known as well able to respond to 
the calls of the tax-gatherer, but the lowly 
of both colors, who are dependent upon their 
daily toil for a bare subsistence, know not 
when he © cometh or goéeth,”’ and, worse still, 
are too often unable to maet his demands. 
‘The workingmen of the State, its bone and 
sinew, have no time to attend the tax-assess- 
or's call, and what is still worse, thousands 
upon thousands of the colored voters cannot 
read his notice though they should pass it a 
hundred times. This is equally true of the col- 
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lector; and yet by reason of an ignorance for 
which they are not responsible, they are sub- 
ject to be double taxed in the one case, and 
disfranchised in the other. 

The law and the, facts which I have pre- 
sented to the House will, I doubt not, justify my 
resolution calling upon the Judiciary Commit- 
tee “tò inquire into the constitutional provis- 
ions of the several States regulating suffrage 
therein, and to recommend such legislation as 
will secure the enforcement of the second sec- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment.” 

EFFECT OF THE LAW AND THE FACTS IN CONNECTION- 
WITH THE STATES SOUTH. 

The effects of such legislation, constitu- 
tional and statutory, as I have referred to, can 
be but imperfectly understood if viewed inde- 
pendent of our local peculiarities and past 
history. : 


We are essentially an agricultural people, | 


and the great body of the labor of the State 
are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

Our labor, slaves but a few years since, are 
still bearing the marks and burdens of the try- 
ing ordeal through which they have passed. 
Dependent from early childhood, and subject 
to the absolute will of a different race, to whom 
they have been taught to defer, and whose will 
they have ever been bound to respect and obey, 
it is not to be expected that a few years of 
freedom in the midst of such associations can 
more than originate the work of personal 
independence. 

Slavery, though dead in law, yet lives in the 
spirit of a dominant race, and in that the en- 
franchised man of color sees, and sceing feels 
the weakness of himself and race, and at every 
step in life, whether in the discharge of his 
duties as a laborer or in the exercise of his 
rights as an American citizen, he can but real- 
jze the absolute need of the strong arm of an 
executed law to repress the assumptions of a 
dominant race on the one hand, and to encour- 
age and sustain the weakness of a dependent 
race on the other. 

But I would not have you suppose that I 
consider this evil as one affecting the colored 
race alone. The labor of the State, whether 
white or colored, is alike interested in the 
redress of the wrongs that must inevitably 
follow the operation of such restrictions on 
the ballot as will result from the enforcement 
of the laws as of force in Georgia. 

For every three colored voters who are 
defaulters, and who are unable to. pay the tax 
required of them by law, one of the opposite 
race may be found in the same category. This 
fact would seem at first blush to modify the 
evils that must inevitably follow the disfran- 
chisement of such a large number of colored 
voters; but in practice it will aggravate instead 
of modify, for the sympathy and associations 
that unite race to race, added to the fact that 
the great effort of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party South, since the war and the forma- 
tion of parties there, has been to unite the 
whites against the colored voters, relying on 


the influence and intelligence of the former to | 


control the latter, will secure in a great degree 
immunity or a non-enforcement of the tax 
requirement as to the whites, and its rigid 
enforeement as to the colored voters. 

This will be both seen and felt by them, and 
cannot but result in intensifying the doubts 


that an unwise policy has so strongly tended | 


to create in their minds as to the intention and 
desire of their late owners to rise superior to 
the prejudices of the hour, and to return to 
the spirit that once so nobly controlled them, 
and illustrated in their resenting as personal 
whatever affected the personal liberty and 
security of the slave. 
THF SPIRIT THAT SHOULD PREVAIL. 

This spirit, which so long and so generally 

petvaded the late slave States, and in which 


the slave found much to assure and make him 
content with his then condition, if extended 
to him in his relation of fellow-citizen and 
freeman, would produce a marvelous effect 
on the interests of agriculture and the other 
industries of the South, to say nothing as to 
what such a spirit would suggest and secure in 
the protection and encouragement of the exer- 
cise of the ballot, as the promptings of a heart, 
true to the memories of what he once was and 
now is, would dictate. 

That such a course would revive the memo- 
ries of past kindness and secure confidence in 
the future all must admit, and that such a 
victory is far to be preferred to mere political 
power attained by means that cry out to Heaven 
for vengeance, and that must aggravate and 
intensify the discontent of the entire labor of 
our section, no public man would hesitate to 
affirm. . : 

Believing that the follies of the past should 
cease, and our people be once more actuated 


‘by a love of the Union, net as it was alone, 


but as it isand as it must forever remain, a 
Union in fact, not alone in name; a Union 
still further cemented by the blood of the im- 
mediate past and restored on the living basis 
of freedom and justice for all men, I will pro- 
ceed to consider the second section of the four- 
teenth amendment as furnishing the remedy 
for the evils complained of. 


THE SECOND SECTION OF FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


That the war and its results necessitated the 
constitutional changes since adopted cannot 
be denied, and that the evil to be remedied was 
in the main inequality of representation, or 
an unequal apportionment of political power 
between the two sections of our country, known 
in the past as the free and slave States, all 
admit. 

Serious as was the evil, the history of the 
amendments show that Covgress was slow to 
realize the absolute necessity for strong safe- 
guards; for we find that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ever alive tothe popular will, failed 
most signally to meet the requirements of 
the situation in the first amendment passed 
by the House on the 81st of January, 1866, and 
defeated in the Senate on the 9th of March, 
1866, and which was in the following words: 


“ ARTICLE —. 

“ Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this 
Union according to their respective numbers, count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed: Provided, That 
whenever tho elective franchise shall be denied or 
abridged in any State on account of race or color, 
all persons thercin of such race or color shall be 
excluded from the basis of representation.” 

This proposed amendment not only allowed 
the States to deny or abridge the elective fran- 
chise on account of race or color by the loss 
of representation, as provided, but it actually 
failed to provide for the real evil that com- 
manded the attention of the nation, which was 
the inequality of representation as between 
the free and once slave States; for by the pro- 
visions of the amendment the States were left 
free to adopt either a property or educational 
qualification, or both, without loss of repre- 
sentation, and the adoption of either rule in 
the once slave States would have resulted in 
their retaining the increased power resulting 


from the emancipation of the colored race, | 


and in admitting but very few of that race to 
the exercise of the elective franchise. 

The second amendment, passed by the House 
on the 80th of April, 1866, avoided the objec- 
tious to which the first was subject, by adopt- 


ing a common standard for the exercise of | 
suffrage applicable alike to the free and late į 
slave States, being majority as to age, inhab- | 
itancy of the State, and citizenship of the Uni- | 
ted States. These qualifications were required | 


for the exercise of suffrage in all national or 


i 


“in the article. 


State elections, with the right to the State to 
adopt other qualifications, but the loss of repre- 
sentation provided for in the section was to be 


the penalty for either a denial or abridgment of 
the right of any one or more of such persons 
as possessed the qualifications above stated to 
vote at the elections named. 

The important question is to determine what 
is a denial or abridgment of the right to vote; 
and that the true intent of the two Houses 
may be known and understood, I propose to 
quote from the debates to show what was 
meant and intended by the second section. 

DEBATE IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in introducing 
the debate on the amendment on the 8th day 
of May, 1866, said of the second section: 


“The second section Iconsider the mostimportant 
It fixes the basis of representation 
in Congress. If any State shall exclude any of her 
adult male citizens from the elective franchise, or 
abridge that right, she shall forfeit her right to rep- 
resentation in the same proportion, The effect of 
this provision will be either to compel the States to 
grant universal suffrage, orso to shear them of their 
power as to keep them forever in a hopeless minority 
in the national Government both legislative and 
executive.” 


On the 9th of May Mr. Broomall, pending 
the same debate, said of this section: 
“The second proposition is, in short, to limit the 


ey 


representation of the States as those States them- 
selves shall limit suffrage.’’ 


Mr. Raymond said in the same debate: 


“Tt is now proposed to base representation upon 
suffrage, upon the number of voters, instead_of the 
aggregate population of every State in the Union, 
And as I believe that to be essentially just, and 
likely to remedy the unequal representation of 
which complaint is so justly made, I shall give it 
my vote.” 


Mr. Spalding in the same debate said, in 
speaking of she second section: 


“The apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress shali be based upon the whole number of per- 
sons who exercise the elective franchise, instead of 
the population.” 


Mr. Miller, in discussing the same section, 
said: 

“ Now, conceding to each State the right to regu- 
late the right of suffrage, they ought not to havea 
representation for male citizens not less than twenty- 
one years of age, whether white or black, who are 
deprived of the right of suffrage.” 


And Mr. Eliot, in the same debate, said: 


“That the measure of political power of any State 
shall be determined by that portion of its citizens 
which can speak and act at the polls, and shall not 
be enlarged because of the residence within the 
State of portions of its citizens denied the right of 
franchise.” 


Mr. RaNDALL, in discussing the same sec- 
tion, said: 

“Phe second section, to my mind, is ambiguous 
and liable to a double construction. Does it mean 
that those males over twenty-ono yéars of age, not 
allowed to vote, shall not be counted inthe basis of 
representation? But if it means, asit may, that tha 
diminution of representation is to be in the pro- 
portion they bear to the voters, it may deny all or 
greatly abridge representation. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a State with one hundred thousand voters 
and a similar number excluded, if proportions are 
considered, this State would seem to have no Rep- 
resentative.” 


Mr, Farnnswortn in the same debate, said: 


‘This section says to those States: if the freed- 
men are so degraded and ignorant as to be unworthy 
of enfranchisement, then they are not fit to govern 
this country through the votes of others.” 


Mr. Bixenam said: 


“New York has a colored population of fifty 
thousand. By this section if that great State dis- 
criminates against her colored population as to the 
elective franchise, except in case of crime, she loses 
to that extent her representative power in Con- 
gress.” 

It will be perceived that not a single mem- 
ber of the House took issue with Mr. Stevens, 
orin any manner questioned the correctness 
of his construction of the second section when 
he declared the effect of it to be to enforce 
universal suffrage, or loss of representation, 
and thus understood it passed the House on 
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the 10th day of May, 1866, by a vote of 128 
yeas to 37 nays. f 

But I propose to follow the debate into the 
Senate, with a view to show more clearly the 
true intent and meaning of this section. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

On the 28d of May following, Mr. Howard, 
in opening the debate on the constitutional 
amendment, after discussing the inequality of 
the representution allowed the late slave States 
by the allowance of representation for three 
fifths of the slaves which would, by reason of 
their emancipation, still further increase their 
representation, said: 

“The committee thought this should no longer 
be permitted, and they thought it wiser to adopta 
general principle applicable to all_the States alike, 
namely, that when a State excludes any part of it3 


male citizens from the elective franchise it shail 
lose Representatives in proportion to the number 


so excluded; and the clause applies not to color or į 


to race at all*but simply to the fact of the individ- 
ual exclusion.” 

Mr. Clark interrupted the speaker by the 
following inquiry : 

“Tf the Senator will pardon me for a moment, I 
wish to inquire whether the committee’s attention 
was called to the fact thatif any State excluded 
any person, say, as Massachusetts does tor want of 
intelligence, this provision cuts down the repre- 
sentation of that State ?” 

Mr. Howard answering, said: 


“Certainly it does, no matter what may be the oc- 
casion of the restriction. It follows out the logical 
theory upon which the Government was founded, 
that numbers shall be the basis of representation in 
Congress, the only true, practical, and safe repub- 
lican principle. If, then, Massachusetts so far for- 
getsherself as to exclude from the right of suffrage 
all persons who do not believe with my honorable 
friend who sits near me [Mr. SumNerjon the subject 
of negro suffrage, she would lose her representation 

k -$ z 


in. proportion to that exclusion.” * 


“No matter what may bethe ground of exclusion, 
whether a want of education, a want of property, a 
want of color, or a want of anything else, itis suffi- 
cient that the person be excluded from the category 
of voters, and the State loses representation in pro- 
portion.” 


Mr. Wade, in the discussion of this section, 
said: : 


‘There are some reasons, and many belicve good 
reasons, for restricting universal suffrage. It is 
already done in Massachusetts, for instance.”  * 
= kod * 


this section, she must lose, in the proportion that 
she has such persons among her inhabitants, her 
representation.” . 

A critical examination of the debate in the 
Senate will establish that the views presented 
in the remarks quoted by Senators Howard 
and Wade were concurred in or not dissented 
from by any Senator present, and that all 
accepted the section as guarantying univer- 
sal suffrage or loss of representation as the 
penalty for its restriction or denial. 

The correctuess of this conclusion will so 
fully appear from the views of Senator Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland, that I will quote his 
remarks, The oceasion for the remarks was 
the introduction of an amendment by Sena- 
tor Williams, of Oregon, the present Attorney 
General of the United States, who proposed to 
substitute for the words ‘‘elective franchise,” 
in the second section, as originally reported, 
the words "the right to vote,” and to add after 
said words the words ‘‘at any election held 
under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States or of any State.” To this change Mr. 
Johuson objected, and gave his reasons in the 
following words: 

“That part of the amendment to which I refer 


says that whenever the right to vote at any election | 


hold under the Constitution and Jaws of the United 
States or of any State is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such States being twenty-one years 
of age, &c., a deduction is to be made. Now, sir, in 
all the States, certainly in mine, and no doubt in 
ail, there are local as contradistinguished from State 
elections, There are ¢ s, 
tions, and diastriet or borough etections, and those 
city. county, and district elections are held under 
some law of the State iu which the city or county 
or district or borough may be; and in those elee- 
tions, according to the laws of the, States, cer- 
tain qualifications are prescribed, residence within 
the limits of the locality, and a property qualifi- 


ity elections. county elec- | 


* Butit a State tries this rule under | 


‘feature of the question at this time, 


cation insome. Now, is it proposed to say that if 
every man in a State is not at liberty to vote at a 
city or county or a borough election that is to affect 
the basis of representation?” 

The objection was obivated by the intro- 
duction of the specific officers for which the 
male citizens of the United States twenty-one 
years of age and inhabitants of the State must 
be allowed to vote, or the penalty of. the loss 
of representation to be enforced, and it will be 
found that in that enumeration are included 
all officers elected at what are known as na- 
tional and State elections as contradistin- 
guished from local elections. ‘The views of 
Mr. Johnson were concurred in and insisted 
on by Senator Henderson for substantially the 
same reasons, and both of them while insisting 
that it was unreasonable to carry the doctrine 
of universal suffrage into local as contradis- 
tinguished from national and State elections, 
yet from the arguments presented, clearly 
admitted that any restriction applied to the 
latter elections would necessitate a loss of rep- 
resentation. 

Having quoted largely from the debates in 
the two Houses, with a view to clearly estab- 
lish the intent and meaning of the second sec- 
tion, I desire to now present what occurred 
touching the denial or ‘abridgment of suffrage 
by the non-payment of taxes. 

On the 8th day of June, pending the discus- 
sion of the second section of the amendment, 
Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania. said: 

“T should like to ask how those persons excluded 
are to be ascertained, how the number of them is to 
be ascertained? How is it to be determined how 
many are excluded because they have not paid a tax 
within two years in my State, and how many are 
excluded hecause they have not resided in a partic- 
ular district a certain length of time before voting? 
I suggest that these things seem to be of some diffi- 
culty in the proper determination of this question.” 

And again, on the same day, Mr. Cowan 
again said: 

“I should like to make the inquiry again how the 
abridgment. or the extent of the abridgment, is 
to be determined in the several States where it is 


abridged for non-payment of taxes. or abridged for 
non-residenee, and all that kind of thing.” 


To these several inquiries no answer was 
given. No one denied the position assumed by 
Mr. Cowan, that the denial of the right to vote 
for ‘non-payment of taxes was an abridgment 
of suffrage within the meaning of the section; 
indeed, the whole debate shows that it was such 
a restriction as was forbidden by the amend- 
ment unless the State elected to suffer the pen- 
alty of loss of representation, and the trouble 
seemed to be arriving at the rule or mode of 
determining who was so deprived of the right 
to vote. Mr. Howard, it is true, stated that 
the number would be determined by the census 
at each period anterior to the reapportionment 
of representation, but this was evidently im- 
practicable, and has been already realized, as 
totally worthless as a rule by which to be gov- 
erned. $ 

However, I do not propose to consider that 
but will 
pass on to a consideration of the intent and 
meaning of the section as it appears to me 
from the language used as connected with the 
evil to be remedied. 


WHAT IS ESTABLISHED AND GUARANTIED BY THIS 
SECTION. 


The section in itself establishes a national 
standard for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise in the several States of the Union. That 
standard is simply manhood, inhabitancy of 
the State and citizenship of the United States. 
All who possess these qualifications are entitled 
to be counted as voters, subject to the right of 
tbe State to deny or abridge the right thus con- 
ferred. so p 

The right thus conferred is also limited or 
confined 10 the elections for the offices named 
ia the section, that is ‘‘to electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and 


judicial officers of a State, and the members 
of the Legislature thereof.” 

Beyond the elections for the officers named 
the section declares nothing, establishes noth- 
ing, guaranties nothing; but as to the offices 
named, it does declare, establish, and guar- 
anty, subject to the right of the State to deny 
or abridge, that all persons having the qualifi- 
cations named shall be allowed to vote in the 
State to which they belong. The right of the 
State to regulate suffrage in all otber cases is 
in no wise affected by the section, and is only 
affected at the election named by subjecting 
the State to the loss of representation in the 
event she elects to deny or abridge the right to 
vote guarantied by the section. The question 
then is, whatis a denial or abridgment of that 
right? 

A denial of the right to vote at any or all of 
the elections named in the section may be 


effected in various ways. To illustrate: it may 
be denied by a refusal to allow any male per- 
sons not thirty years of age to vote, or by a 
refusal to allow persons twenty-one years of 
age and inhabitants of the State and citizens 
of the United States to vote until they have 
been five or ten years in the State. Inthe one 
case, it is the operation of law on the age of 
the voter that creates the denial, in the other, 
the operation of law on the term of his resi- 
dence in the State. 

Again, a denial may exist by the operation 
of law on intelligence, as where an educational 
qualification is required, or again by the oper- 
ation of law on property, as where a property 
qualification is required. 

In all the instances given, the existence of 
the law on the one hand, and the want of age, 
residence, intelligence, or property completes 
or works the denial, for by reason of the one 
and the absence of the other, the exercise of 
suffrage is denied to persons within the rule 
declared in the section. 

Another class of cases may be stated as 
illustrating the distinctions that may and do 
obtain at this time, and which involve a third 
element in what constitutes or works a denial 
of suffrage; i. e., not only as in the former 
cases stated, the existence of the law and the 
want or absence of another element as age, 
residence, intelligence, &c., but where in addi- 
tion to the second element, some act of the in- 
dividual is required to complete the demands 
of the rule established by the State ; and under 
this head a tax qualification falls; forso far as 
the value of the tax requiried is concerned it 
is but a property qualification, and that quali- 
fication may vary as it does in Georgia, where 
all taxes required by law for the year previous 
to the election must be paid or the right of 
suffrage is denied—as the wealth of the voters 
vary, for the property tax, as well as the tax 
on each poll, is within the rule, and both 
where they apply to the same person must be 
paid before the right to vote exists under the 
law. > 

In one case the right to vote may cost but a 
dollar, in another $100; but in both property 
controls. To the poor laborer who works for 
$150 per annum, and supports a large family 
of helpless children, the dollar is tenfoid 
more burdensome than the one hundred is to 
a manrof property. In the one case, wealth 
meets the demand and suffers not.by the ex- 
action ; in the other, poverty shrinks or evades 
the butden, and awakes to find that through 
his condition he is denied the ballot, a weapou 
that is cherished by poverty to protect pov- 
erty; yet though cherished and needed it must 
be jost that bread may be furnished the hungry 
and clothing the naked. ae 

It will be observed that I recognize as @ 
| denial all cases where the effect of the law in 
its operations is to worka denial, for I cannot 
understand a difference between results when 


| they are the same, and as the rule laid down 
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in the section declares who shall vote and at 
what elections, whatever results in depriving 
any one within that rule from exercising that 
right is a denial thereof. 

_ ‘hen, what is an abridgment of the right to 
vote? I answer any addition to the require- 
ments of the section is an impairing or abridg- 
ing of the right therein guaranteed: Can we 
say that a rule adopted by the State by which 
each voter must pay $100 tax before he could 
vote would not be an impairing of his right to 
vote; and does the fact that he complies with 
the law and pays the amount change the char- 
acter of the law, or make that just which was 
before payment unjust, or make that which is 
an abridgment, if you please to so call it, of 
his right to vote when not paid no abridgment 
when paid? It seems to me that such reason- 
ing confounds the nature or character of the 
law with the ability or willingness of the citi- 
zen to submit to and comply with its demands ; 
and is totally at variance with the letter and 
spirit of the second section of the amendment. 

I understand the second section to mean 
that no additions or requirements not police 
in their character and effects shall be added 
by aState to the qualifications of a voter as 
declared in the section without incurring the 
penalty provided, The only reason why re- 
quirements police in their nature and effects 
are allowed, is that they are required to pre- 
serve and protect the purity of the ballot. The 
exercise of the elective franchise is of no value 
to the citizen without the purity of the ballot 
is preserved, and whatever is necessary to 
attain that end and that end alone, is consist- 
ent with the rule declared, and not to be held 
an abridgment of the right of the citizen. 

From what has preceded, the House will 
understand that I maintain that the right to 
vote is denied in all cases where a denial results 
from the operation of the law, and that denial 
cannot be coniined to that class of cases where 
the law requires an impossibility, but that the 
true testis does the person vote or not? Ifhe 
does, itis no denial ; if he does not because of a 
non-compliance with the State law, itisadenial ; 
that the true distinction between a denial 
of the right to vote and an abridgment of 
that right is not does the State law reduce the 
number of voters entitled by the section to 
vote in the State, but does the State law add 
to the qualifications declared in the section, 
qualifications other in their nature and effects 
than the purity of the ballot demand. 

MEANS BY WHICH THE PENALTY IS TO BE ENFORCED. 

I will now proceed to consider the means 
whereby the penalty declared in the section is 
to be administered. 

The idea advanced in the debates that the 
facts necessary to establish the extent of the 
denial or abridgment of suffrage by the States 
could and should be secured through the cen- 
sus is entirely erroneous. The past effort in 
that direction has signally failed, and must 
forever fail for reasons not within the control 
of the officials in charge of that work. No 
series of questions can accurately determine 
even the true effect of a property qualification ; 
and if they could in 1870, and it resulted in 
denying suffrage to five thousand in a State, 
the same would not be true in 1875; and yet, 
under the censes idea, the right of the vitizen 
to vote under the second section would only 
be protected once in ten years, an absurdity 
too glaring to insist upon. : 

Tsubmit that the only mode by which the 


facts can be ascertained is to have the number | 


of votes rejected at each election named in 
the section, with the grounds of rejection carc- 
fully recorded and returned, and the records 
of the same kept subject to the call of the two 
Houses of Congress, whenever the condition 
of the elective franchise in a State demands 
their intervention. This would give an exact 
record of the number of persons actually 


denied the ballot, and coud not work evil, 
while the abridgment can be more easily 
determined, inasmuch as the law itself, as 
applied to the voters in the States, would at 
once dispose of that question ; for where there 
is an abridgment it applies to every voter, 
and as it consists in such additional qualifica- 
tions in addition to those named in the second 
section as are not police in their nature and 
effects, Congress can enforce it from the State 
law as applied to the voters in the State. 

The adoption of this construction enables 
Congress to meet all attacks on suffrage in 
the spirit that suggested and adopted the pen- 
alty declared in the second section, and thus 
secure what was intended and desired by the 
two Houses in its adoption, and by the States 
in its ratification. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE SECOND 
SECTION. 

If it is agreed that the States not affected 
directly by a denial or abridgment of the right 
of their own citizens to vote are still deeply 
interested in the enforcement of the rule as 
to others, by reason of the undue influence 
such States would have in this House and in 
the Electoral College as compared with the 
States that do not deny or abridge suffrage, 
then the propriety and necessity of providing 
for the enforcement of the second section—to 
say nothing of the solemn duty of the nation 
to protect the right of every male inhabitant 
of the States and citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years of age in the enjoyment of 
the right guarantied therein—becomes self- 
evident, 

But in view of the coming elections this fall, 
and the serious consequences that may possibly 
follow the denial of suffrage by one or more 
of the States, extending possibly in its effects 
to the control of this House in the Forty-Third 
Congress, and even to the determination of 
who shall be the next Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, as well as the deep interest the States 
have and must feel in knowing how and to 
what extent this section is to be enforced, it 
becomes our solemn duty to provide by legis- 
lation at this session of Congress for its due 
enforcement. g A 

If such shall be the sense of this House, the 
Senate, and Executive—and thereby the States 
are put upon their guard, the citizen further 
protected in his rights, and the content of the 
country further assured—all will have cause to 
| rejoice. If, on the contrary, it is deemed best 
to leave the ballot to the mercy of a partisan 
spirit that will not hesitate to deny or abridge 
| it, that political power may beattained thereby, 
J can but submit, and look to the outrages that 
will inevitably follow for that reawakening that 
is, on the one hand, a terror to evil-doers, and 
onthe other the hope of the weak and oppressed. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. W.T. HAMILTON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHE Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 20, 1872. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 173) 
to repeal the duty.on salt— 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland, said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: 
theme of statesmen, politicians, and political 
economists for centuries. It has been used for 


| all the purposes of a nation and to subserve 


the interests of individuals and classes in soci- 
ety. It has played its part in all the relations 


| of society, and still promises to continue so to 


do for some time to come. There appears to 
be no diminution in the enchanting power of 
this simple word. No sooner is it named, in 


The tariff has been the || 


legislation especially, before interests begin to 
stir to their depths, classes move with vigor, 
passions flame up, and speculation and philos- 
opby and statistics are armed with all their 
available enginery of both assault and defense. 
This simple word, rather singular to an Eng- 
lish ear, had its origin, it is said, from the little 
town of Tarifa, named in honor of Tarif an 
Malik, a Berber chief, and situated in the 
narrowest part of the straits of Gibraltar, and 
which commanded the trade of the Mediterra- 
nean passing’ through those straits, and where 
the Moors in centuries past levied tribute on the 
passing vessels of other nations, at fixed rates. 

As the feudal system, with its peculiar sys- 
tem of government, disappeared on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and a self-supporting military 
personal service and aids and taxes in kind 
began to give way before the establishment of 
armies and subsidies and taxes, this custom 
of the Moors brought to the minds of the 
sovereigns of Europe a very easy method of 
raising a very considerable revenue. Upon 
trial it was soon discovered that it was the 
easiest way of raising revenue, giving little or 
no discontent, because with the mass of the 
people, then, as even now, in this more culti- 
vated and enlightened day, the tax or tariff, 
when paid upon an article, is not separated in 
thought from the real value of the article it- 
self, but all is mixed up in the price paid for 
it, The article is only dear or cheap in the 
mind, as it happens to be when bought, without 
a thought or comment as to the amount of the 
trit upon it, or whether there be any upon it 
at all. 

As I before remarked, Mr. President, the 
tarif since its origin has been applied to many 
purposes, and at times diverted almost entirely 
from its original purpose. When the Moors 
levied this tribute, and thus gave rise both to 
the custom and the name, it was done simply 
for the tribute money; and so also when it 
was first imposed in Europe, it was simply and 
purely for revenue; it was to raise money for 
the State. No idea of protection was at all 
involved in it; in fact no other idea than that 
of money. 

Protection in these early days stood upon 
another footing, particularly in England. It 
was no mixed idea then, of revenue and inci- 
dental protection, or of protection per se in 
laying a tariff ostensibly for revenue; but the 
Parliament of England came to the point at 
once ;. it forbid exportations, prohibited import- 
ations of special articles of manufacture or of 
the raw material, as it suited reigning inter- 
ests, or was disposed to protect. or nourish or 
encourage them. As early as Edward HI it 
prohibited the export of wool and corn, and 
cattle ; and again prohibited the importation 
of woolen manufactures, silks, cotton, corn, and 
salt provisions. Protection was then regarded 
as an independent proposition, not connected 
with the raising of revenue in anywise, and 
subject to the control of the legislation of an 
omnipotent Parliament. But as the tariff 
came into common use, and was found so val- 
uable a resource of raising revenue without 
creating discontent, it was soon discovered that 
it might be put to other most effective uses. 

As commerce revived and increased and 


‘extended, and, with agriculture and manufac- 


tures, became one of the great, and, we may 
say, rival interests of mankind, a set of 
polidical economists or philosophers of that 
early day, disported themselves on the theory 
of the Balance of trade. They taught that 
the balance of trade ought to be with each 
trading nation, and that that balance ought to 
be in the precious metals, gold and silver; 
they taught that the nation that at the end of 
the trading year had no balance of gold and 
silver in her favor was on thé way to ruin. 
The only way to retain this balance was to sell 
more than you buy; get the balance in gold 
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or silver, retain it, and prohibit all exporta- 


tion of any. If this were done, then you were 
on the highway to both national and individ- 
ual prosperity and wealth. 

These sapient gentlemen could not conceive 
tbat we could export a hundred gold dollars to 
import a cotton-gin to prepare our cotton for 
market, a loom to weave it, axes to fell our 
forests, or plows to turn up our rich lands, or 
beasts to draw them, without being poorer; 
because, forsooth, by such a transaction the 
balance of trade might be against us in gold. 
Sounder doctrines teach us, however, that we 
are not the poorer by such a trade; in fact, 
we are as rich as when we had the gold, be- 
cause we have its equivalents; indeed richer, 
because these equivalents, in the shape of the 
gin, loom, axes, plows, and beasts, are of more 
material use to us than the gold, and help not 
only to add to our comforts, but both to our 
national and individual wealth. The only 
danger in the balance of trade lies in this: 
when we have nothing to exchange and no 
money to buy and pay for what we buy, then 
we are in debt, and like individuals must 
abide the natural results. 

But at that day there was a fanaticism apon 
this subject of a balance of trade, and indeed 
some people yet are not rid of their fears in 
this respect. The tariff was iu this flurry 
seized upon to regulate trade upon this sub- 
ject by restricting it. By discriminations and 
impositions in duties upon imported articles 
it was thought to secure surely and always a 
certain balance of trade, which balance would 
be represented by coin absolutely introduced 
into the country, and where it was expected 
to remain always. Thus was the tariff per- 
verted from its simple origin and purpose of 
revenue to that in addition of regulating the 
balance of trade. No sooner was this done, 
than it was perceived that in its application to 
this end it could be made a most efficient 
instrument for Protection. 

And just here, Mr. President, in comes our 
American policy, as contradistinguished from 
that of England in its early days. England, 
through the omnipotence of its Parliament, 
went directly to the core of protection. It 
classified interests; it encouraged one, it put 
down another; it protected one, and destroyed 
another. It legislated without limit upon all, 
just as the whim, caprice, passion, interest, 
3udgment, or delusion moved the Parliament, 
or as it wag moved by one class or the other. 
In illustration, at one time it prohibited the 
exportation of cattle and corn, at another time 
it prohibited the importation of either cattle, 
corn, or salt provisions. The former legisla- 
tion was intended for the benefit of the manu- 
facturing interests, and the latter was intended 
for the benefit of the agricultural interests; and 
yet all was, according to a fair intent, a brutal 
outrage upon both interests. 

But, Mr. President, in the United States we 
have no such omnipotent powers of legislation 
in Congress under the Constitution, and no such 
power is conferred upon Congress whereby it 
may go down into the States to regulate or 
affect there the industries of our people by 
prohibitions either upon exports or imports. 
Therefore, our people who believe in the doc- 
trine of protection, and upon whose belief or 
the sincerity thereof 1 am not passing, seize 
upon the tariff as the proper means, indeed 
the only means by which they may, to a very 
considerable extent, carry out their views. 

Now we see how we stand. First, the prim- 
ary and only object of the tariff was revenue. 
Next it was perverted by a false theory to that 
for revenue and to adjust the balance of trade. 
And next and last, and in this country, to that 
for revenue and protection. p 

Mr. President, as soon as the tariff began to 
be applied to the purposes of protection, both 


in Europe and in this country, two diverging 
schools of politicians arose, directly antagon 

izing each other upon almost every question 
of general doctrine and of detail upon this 
subject; the one for protection, and the other 
for free trade. The battle has been fought 
upon a hundred fields, and is being fought up 
to the present time, each side supported with 
great ability; the former in the great strife 
having the advantage of the latter, inasmuch 
as the first can make its appeals to special and 
powerful class interests, who can concentrate 
without trouble their mighty influences, not only 
upon the legislative departments of Govern- 
ment, but can most forcibly impress itself upon 
the common prejudices of a very large mass 
of people; while the influences of the latter 
are so diffused and so general in its effects 
that it cannot strike sutliciently hard at any 
one point so as to create or arouse a determ- 
ined interest or feeling. The prejudices and 
selfishness of class interests, of locality and 
of nationality, are all brought to bear with 
power in favor of the former and against the 
latter; while the latter can only rely upon the 
quiet, almost unperceived and pointless good 
that is quietly and beneficently diffused among 
the many. 

It is said, Mr. President, that these ques- 
tions involve all kinds of embarrassments ; 
that while they are most difficult to understand, 
they are still more difficult to apply to the 


| practical details of actual trade, and that in 


any case, and under whatever policy, certain 
injury will come to some, 

This may be so; but it does appear to me 
that these troubles are more imaginary than 
real, and that in coming to conclusions upon 
an examination of that subject, original prin- 
ciples, which are near and true to nature, ought 
to govern, rather than the artificial inventions 
of selfish men. Protection, in the common 
acceptation of the word, as used upon this 
question, what is it, and what does it mean? 

Protection, pure and simple, whatis it? An 
individual desires to manufacture or grow a 
commodity, but discovers that he is not able 
to do so and sell it at the price at which the 
same commodity brought from abroad is then 
selling forin the community. He accordingly 
comes to Congress and so represents the fact. 
Whereupon Congress imposes a tariff upon the 
foreign commodity sufficiently large to justify 
this individual in going into the manufacturing 
or growing of the same, by increase of the 
priee to that extent, or by so restricting the 
sale of the foreign commodity that he may 
have the more for sale at that increased price or 
measurably less, but still so as to sustain him. 
Further in illustration of the principle, sup- 
pose some enterprising individual living, say, 
among the mountains of Vermont, should build 
himself ar orangery at considerable expense in 
order to grow oranges by artificial heat and 
culture, together with the sunshine they do at 
times get there, and finds that he can produce 
them with a fair profit at twenty-five cents 
apiece. He comes to Congress and advises 
that body of the fact, and asks it to impose a 
tariff upon all imported oranges sufficiently 
high so as to enable him to sell his at twenty- 
five cents apiece. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. If it will not 
interrupt the Senator I should like to ask him 
whether he would not be willing to supply us 
with free coal in order that we might raise free 
oranges in Vermont? [Laughter] 

Mr. CONKLING. And also how he knows 
there is ever any sunshine there? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland. Iwill an- 
swer the Senator.* Coal may enter into the 
supply of oranges in the creation of artificial 
heat, and I will say, in order that we may 
have fair play all around, give us free oranges 
and we will give you free coal. [Laughter.] 


H 
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Suppose again one having a furnace at Iron 
Mountain, Missouri,and there was neither ore 
nor a furnace east of the Alleghanies, would 
like to sell his iron to the people of New York 
or east of the mountains, but he finds that the 
cost of transportation from Iron Mountain to 
the point of sale would be so great that he 
would not be able to sell it for anything like 
aslow asthe priceat which the people were then 
buying it from abroad. He would also come to 
Congress and ask that a tariff sufficiently high 
mightbe put upon the iron imported and then 
used by the people, so that he might be able 
to transport his this great way and be able to 
sell it to the people of the sea-board at.a fair 
profit; and so with the individuals who asked 
Congress to put a tariff of $27 50 upon Bes- 
semer steel rails; they came and said that they 
could not manufacture them with profit with 
less than this, for steel rails were, at the time, 
bought for a sum not much more than this 
tariff itself; and so on could the system. be illus- 
trated. Thisis all well enough for theone who 
grows the oranges or manutaciures the iron 
or steel rails; but how is it with the persons 
who are to buy the oranges, the iron, and the 
steel rails? ‘They are made to pay tribute; 
true, but not to the Government only, but to 
individuals, and therefore to that extent it is 
tribute without any value received by those 
paying; itis a tribute paid to the Moors as 
they pass by their fortifications built oy the 
law, on their way to get what they want for 
their daily use. 

Protection! What does it mean? It must 
mean Restriction if it means anything that is 
practical. Protection, in its meaning and in 
the significance that protectionisis would give 
to it, must, to be effective in the results of its 
policy, accomplish two things: either entirely 
forbid the importation of certain foreign com- 
modities, or by imposing such high tariff rates 
upon them as to put it out of your power to 
buy them or they to sell to you; or if able, 
you are to buy them at an advanced price, 
This, of course, is Restriction. Even in the 
latter case, where, though you are able to bay, 
but at an advanced price, it is still Restriction 
as much soin principle as where you are not 
permitted to buy at all. Advanced: prices 
restrict consumption. A child may be able 
to buy two oranges for four cents and not be 
able to buy one for five cents, not having 
the money, and oranges are scarce and high 
because of the heavy duty. A housekeeper 
might buy two pounds of coffee for thirty 
cents where he would buy but one were it 
twenty-five cents a pound. 

This, then, is a Restriction upon trade. The 
antagonizing principle to this is Freedom, 
free will, free action, freedom from restraint, 
from a restraint that undertakes to prevent 
me from buying with the money acquired by 
my labor where I choose, what I choose, and 
upon the terms I choose. If I should want an 
orange from Havana, why not have it? If E 
should want sugar or tobacco from Havana, 
why not have it? And that, too, without the 
interposition of this. great Government in reg- 
ulating the price to be paid for it, in order 
that certain other individuals may have the 
advantage of a monopoly of sale. or the ben- 
efit of increased prices under the name of 
what is called protection, . Is there any merit 
in such a policy as this, that would oblige a 
citizen to buy from me an article ab a fair 
price when he could ‘buy the same from an- 
other for much less and. have money lef. for 
other objects of purchase? — 

Is such a principle right in a Government 
claiming to be free, and where the primary 
object is claimed to be the benefit of man, 
and where he is supposed to be secure, in- the 
fall enjoyment of the fruits: of bis toil and 


in deriving from it all the benefit and bap- 
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piness he can? Is this protection the golden 
thought that has been rioting upon the com- 
mon mind for centuries and for so many 
years in this country? His a finely formed, 
rotund, impressive, seductive word, gandily, 
nay richly attired, vailed even as the Prophet 
of Khorassan, but when stripped it presents 
features narrow and contracted, repulsive with 
low cunning, morbid selfishness, and base 
instincts.. There is nothing in it broad, nor 
good, nor benevolent, nor liberal. 

But how otherwise, Mr. President, with the 
reverse of all this! The free action of man 
as antagonized to this principle of protection. 
Free to buy where you please, where you can 
get the most for your money, or the best to 
please you, with no Government or Govern- 
ment officials to interfere with your will or the 
free use of your money! There is elasticity 
and invigorating power in such a thonght as 
this, for it is near to the aspirations of a free 
man and true to the nature of things, as they 
are formed by laws more general, more cer- 
tain, and more just, than are the laws made by 
man. Such a thought puts him out of the 
leading-strings of Government, and makes 
labor and volition work to their mutual ad- 
vantage and to the general advantage of man- 
kind. 

Contrast this free action of man, with his 
erfect right to make his lebor bring its 
ighest possible reward, with that other policy 

or system, Restriction. Choosing between them 
how cana fair, liberal mind hesitate as to which 
should prevail in a Government where some 
knowledge and sense of freedom did once pre- 
vail, and is not yet, I hope, entirely extin- 
guished, and where we are even now endeavor- 
ing to impress in theory the general principles 
ot liberty with all our bad practices against it? 
One thoroughly imbued with the true principles 
of our Government, and possessing a correct 
knowledge of the natural rights of man, with a 
realizing sense that the nearer we keep to 
them in the administration of Government, 
consistent with the paramount duties we owe 
to organized society, the better for both the 
Government and the people, cannot help but 
prefer freedom of trade as against restraint 
of trade. 

When we look at the industries of the 
world, and see how they have been harassed 
in every way that the rapacity, the selfishness, 
theignorance, or the wickedness of man could 
devise; whilst it is amazing to behold the 
wrongs done through so many long centuries, 
it is at the same time a great wonder, with our 
great experience and with the spirit of agita- 
tion no prevailing, that some great inter- 
national scheme has not been set on foot to 
correct the legion of abuses that shackle 
trafic. It is worried as the cat worries the 
rat. From the time the goods are put upon 
ship-board for transportation, and before, there 
is one continued worry until they at last reach 
the consumer. They are harassed and worried 
from the beginning, and at every step they 
take, by freight, insurance, towage, wharf- 
age, inspection, appraisements, imposts, stor- 
age, drayage, and the ‘‘ general-order busi- 
ness,” or what may now, for short, be most 
appropriately called ‘‘ Leetage,’’ until by the 
time they reach the consumer the value of the 
original article is lost in the swollen propor- 
tions of price made up by these things, and 
which by that time have become so high and 
expensive, by reason of these, that a large mass 
of consumers find it beyond their limited means 
to buy. © - 

In fact, from the time the article leaves the 
hand of the producer or manufacturer, ready- 
made for consumption, along the highway of 
trade, until it finally reaches the consumer at 
every narrow strait ofits course, there are found 
organized banditti demanding tribute. This 


is a strong word, and may be too strong to be 
applied civilly to the people who are insisting 
upon aduty or tribute upon it. Call them, then, 
Moors, forasmuch as they were a cultivated, 
educated, refined, industrious, and wealthy 
people, and no offense, therefore, can be taken 
for the illustration of a system by our own 
class who do like things in substance and in 
principle, but in a somewhat different but not 
less exceptionable form, while at the same time 
possessing no superior merit in anything ex- 
cept possibly in their religious faith, but cer- 
tainly in nowise in their acts, either as a body 
or as individuals, in this one respect. 

This clamor for tribute or for duties, as they 
staid upon the narrow straits of commercial in- 
tercourse between the producer and consumer, 
is not a whit less wrong in morals or in poli- 
tics or in religion than was the exercise of 
the robber power of the Moor upon the shores 
of the straits of Gibraltar in compelling the 
commerce of Christian nations to pay tribute 
to him. 

But, Mr. President, while all this in theory 
is demonstrated to be right, and the freedom of 
trade conceded to be the greatest blessing man- 
kind could enjoy, just here comes the trouble 
in our own country as well as in all other 
nations. Revenue must be raised to support 
the Government. ‘he established policy of 


this country is to raise the main portion. of it | 


by duties upon foreign merchandise, and here 
first-begins the complication, and that which 
gives to us our greatest difficulty upon this all- 
important subject. True, itought not to be so, 
but advantage is taken of it by the friends of 
the protective policy, while at the same time 
the counsels of its opponents are not always 
directed by wisdom. 

Yo the extent, therefore, that revenue is 
required for the support of the Government is 
the freedom of trade embarrassed and the 
policy of restraint to that extent established. 
It being the settled policy of the country to 
raise revenue in this way, trade must be in- 
cumbered as all other property gerierally is by 
the current modes of taxation.. Upon this 
ground, then, the friends of the protective 
policy and their aniagonists meet, both con- 
ceding that revenue must be raised in this way. 
Here the divergence soon comes, the former 
being more intent upon protecting interests 
than in raising revenue. Here is a broad field 
opened up for the application of their policy 
and principles, and here is where all their 
enginery is brought into requisition. 

The revenue collected from duties for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1871, amounted to 
$202,446,673 23, and this sum was collected 
upon dutiable goods of the value of $459,597,- 
057 86. It must be manifest that in theimposi- 
tion and adjustment of these duties the friends 
of the protective policy ate keenly alive to the 
objects of this policy, and as they are studied 
and perfectly understood by them in all their 
ramifications of class interests, they never fail 
to use this taxing power to promote all their 
ends. Under this taxing power, and ostensi- 
bly with a view to raise revenue, they have 
four modes of ‘reaping the fruits of their pol- 
icy and of imposing it upon the country; and 
they are as follows: 

First, By exempting from duty all those 
articles that enter into their own consump- 
tion. 

Second. By discriminating duties, putting 
them high upon the articles produced or man- 
ufactured by them, and low upon all others. 

Third. By what is called a free list, putting 
the articles upon it which ,do not come into 
competition with their own, in order to. have 
a reduced revenue from these sources, that it 
would be required to be increased upon the 
articles that do come into competition with 
their own. 
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Fourth. By large expenditures demanding 
large revenues, in order that high rates of 
duties may be required and imposed. 

When we consider that revenue is the 
primary object of this species of taxation, all 
these schemes to pervert it to the subservience 
of special interests are practical wrongs upon 
the people, and in principle altogether wrong. 

There can be no question but that under 
the Constitution the object of this species of 
taxation is revenue; it must mean taxation, 
nothing more, nothing less. It cannot, in the 
philosophy and nature of things, mean that 
you lay this tax to protect, or, if you please, 
encourage certain named branches of indus- 
try, and not to raise revenue. If no revenue 
were required, and you possessed the power 
under the Constitution, I apprehend a far dif- 
ferent system would prevail. Then the system 
of protection would be a question pure and 
simple, not embarrassed by duties for revenues, 
bot the legislatioa of the country would go 
directly, to the main question itself, whether 
any or what commodities should be imported 
at all, and under what restraints, if any, they 
should be allowed to be imported. This would 
open up a broad field for legislation, where the 
theories of protection could be carried out to 
their greatest extent, and where the industries, 
productions, and energies of the citizen would 
be unhappily placed under the control of 
Congress. Fortunately for the country, fortu- 
nately for her great industrial interests, no such 
power has ever been exercised or claimed asa 
distinct substantive power under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, as our imports increase with 
our increasing population, and our revenues 
increase to an extent not required for the sup- 
port of the Government, the friends of the 
protective policy will see that they are not 
injured by a reduction of the duty in order 
to reduce the revenue. One or more or all 
of the four modes of maintaining this policy to 
which I have referred will be resorted to by 
these people. 

One of the most insinuating and one of the 
most dangerous modes to effect their purposes 
is the establishment of a free list; that is, to 
admit free of duty all imports that do not come 
into competition with their interests, and there- 
fore so reduce the revenue by means of this 
free list as to oblige us to keep up the duties 
upon all the articles coming into competition 
with their own. We already see the line of 
policy well defined in the numerous printed 
petitions daily presented, praying that duties 
may be taken off of commodities not produced 
in this country. A free list ought, theretore, 
to be watched ; it is neither in the letter nor 
spirit of a revenue tariff; it is entirely in the 
interest of protection. A free list of every- 
thing is one thing; a free list of certain arti- 
cles is quite another thing; and these articles 
selected for the very purpose of diminishing 
revenue and casting the production of it upon 
others. 

And Iam surprised, Mr. President, to find 
revenue reformers, gentlemen who are entirely 
opposed to the doctrines and practices of pro- 
tection, give their ready assent to this very worst 
feature of protection. ‘Lo illustrate it: we 
derived from duties for the last fiscal year 
within a fraction of $203,000,000. If this sum 
be required to be raæed in the future from 
customs for the support of the Government, 
then how do we stand? Take tea and coffee 
for examples, articles not produced in this 
country, and therefore not in competition with 
any. For the year ending the 30th day of 
June, 1871, $8,380,762 98 was-raised upon 
tea, and $10,979,980 08 upon coffee, making 
an aggregate revenue from these articles alone 
of $19,360,748 01, Put these upon the free 
list, and you must make up the deficiency by 
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raising it upon other articles, say cottons, 
woolens, leather, iron, steel, and glass, in all 
their varieties of manufacture, and other prime 
necessities of life. Take, again, other articles 
that are produced here and are in competition 
with foreign sugar in all its varieties of manu- 
facture, salt, rice, and bituminous coal. For 
the fiscal year ending 1871— 
Sugar, and the manufactures thereof, yielded the 
+4633, 603,307 51 
1,576,837 81 
1,320,813 23 
538,135 72 


Aggregaterevenue from these articles, $37,039,184 27 

These four articles alone produce one sixth 
of the whole revenue from customs. Put these 
upon the free list, and you must make up the 
deficiency by raising it upon other articles, say 
upon woolens, silks, cottons, paper, tin, hides, 
skins, fish, fruits, flax, and hemp, and other 
like articles. It is proposed to take it off of 
coal and salt. Why not off of sugar and rice? 
The reason for one is a reason for the others. 

Take it off of tea and coffee, and put it on 
the prime necessities of life? A child may 
do without either, but upon a cold, raw day 
its little body ought to be clad in good warm 
raiment, and its little feet in good water-tight 
shoes. A. laboring man may do without either, 
but to stand his daily work he ought to be well 
clad against cold and wet. Better, if a duty 
ig to go anywhere, put it upon those articles 
you may do without than upon those you must 
have in order to subsist. 

So take it off of sugar, salt, rice, coal, and 
such like articles, and put it on other equally 
meritorious ones to make up any deficiency, 
such as woolens, cottons, hides, skins, leather, 
and such likearticles. One cannot fail at once to 
observe where a free list carries you; it carries 
you into exceptions, arbitrary selections, into 
discrimination, and all to end in rank injustice 
to the consumer and to no small number of 
producers. 


There should be a free list, I admit, but it | 


should be founded upon some general, sensi- 
ble, and equitable rule—not upon that of 
arbitrary selection as a class interest may 
determine. 
cles ought to be put upon the free list that 
will not bear a duty large enough to justify 
the expense and trouble of imposing and col- 
lecting it. Then tax all besides ; make no in- 
vidious distinctions or exemptions, for as soon 
as you begin to distinguish between one mer- 
itorious article and another, you embark upon 
a sea of trouble; but taxing all you will be 
able to reduce upon all, and this most desir- 
able result with a requisite revenue is what the 
country now demands. : 

But, Mr. President, allow me to call the 
attention of the Senate to another mode, and 
it is the frst one in the order I have named 
them, by which the friends-of protection pro- 
pose to sustain themselves, and it is the most 
selfish ofall the modes, Itis that of exempt- 
ing from. duty all articles that enter into the con- 
sumption of certain interests. ‘This policy is 
the big fish eating up the little ones; the great 
producers or manufacturers eating up the 
smaller ones. Take for example the article 
of bituminous coal, about which you hear so 
much now said; and Itake it because I know 


something about it; it being a very large in- | 


terest in my section of Maryland. This coal 
comes into competition with that of Nova 
Scotia, and with no other foreign coal. It is 
not used generally for ordinary household pur- 
poses at any distance from the mines, but is 
used almost altogether for generating steam, 
andissousedentirely in New England. There- 
fore, New England wants it free from duty, 
because it goes into the consumption of her 
great manulaciuriog establishments; aud for 


In my judgment, only such arti- | 
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| bituminous coal. 


that reason New England casts a solid vote to 
exempt it from duty. Anthracite coal, which 
enters into common household consumption 
everywhere east of the Alleghanies, has no 
competitor for this market; no revenue can 
be raised from this source, and it is now free 
from duty, and has been for some time. 

New England manufacturers want to get 
free coal from Nova Scotia, but do they in 
turn propose to give to the producers of bitu- 
minous coal in the Alleghany mountains free 
goods? You propose to take the duty off of. 
Will you take it off of 
Bessemer steel rails, or other rails out of which 


| the railroads are constructed to convey this 


very caal to a salable markct? Nay, so far 
from this, at a late session of Congress you 
were unjust enough to impose a duty of $27 50 
a ton on Bessemer steel rails. You do not pro- 
pose to take it off of iron that goes so largely 
into the construction of railroads, engines, and 
carriages, and into the construction of canal- 
boats, by which this coal is put into market. 
You do not propose to take the duty off of 
soap for the miner to wash, oil for his lamp, 
iron and steel for bis pick, leather for his 
shoes, woolens and cottons for his clothes, to- 
bacco for his comfort. Not atall. All these 
great, powerful interests are against this small 
one now struggling under its burdens for an 
existence; the big fish eating up the little 
ones. Thisis a small interest, confined as yet 
to a small locality, having no political signifi- 
cance or power, and it must perish if such a 
poly can destroy it. You oppress it with all 
kinds of burdens. You increase, with your 
high tariff upon all articles entering into con- 
sumption with it, the cost of production and 
of transportation, and you put this interest, 
with all these oppressive burdens upon it, upon 
the sea-board in competition with foreign coal 
not oppressed by a single farthing of taxation. 
Fair play is a jewel; and is the selfishness and 
iniquity of such a system to be endured by a 
just people. 

So with your shipping interests, once the 
pride of the country and the envy of the 
world. Like causes produce like cffects. It 
is but a single interest, confined to locality, 
and beyond it possessing no political power, 
and but little even there. Arrayed against it 


| are great and powerful interests which are felt 
| in every part of the country, and which, with 
combinations of sympathizing interests, con- 


trol to a large extent the legislation of the 
country. 

The iron, copper, lumber, cordage, and 
hemp interests are too strong with their com- 
binations for this single interest, and therefore 
these are protected by legislation, and the ship- 
ping interest sacrificed to this clamor, power, 
selfishness, and greed. Every article of pro- 
duction or of manufacture either in the shape 
of labor or of materials going into ship- building, 
and with every article so heavily taxed how 
can we expect to build ships to compete with 
the cheap-built ships of other countries upon 
the high seas, where there is no power of legis- 
lative protection, and where the wind and the 


i waves are alone to be encountered, and where 


competition in its broadest sense has its highest 


application without any danger of legislative 


interference? ; 

As our ship is put upon the stocks, and as 
bolt after bolt is driven in its coustruction, 
and as it assumes its proportions, so along 


| with it keep pace the like proportions of taxa- 


tion, and wheu finished it is sent abroad upon 
the high seas ladened down with the burdens 
of taxation to meet in successful competition 
the ships of other nations built under a differ- 
ent policy. It cannot be, according to the 
nature of things, and therefore the wholesale 
destruction of this great interest. 

Mr. President, I have no fears of the bound- 


ing growth and power of unshackled trade. I 
do not fear with our wonderful resources fair 
competition with the world. . Nature happily 
is self-adjusting. Nature is more. constant 
than legislation. The former is fixed in the 
order of all things; the latter the mere re- 
flection of man, and generally in his most 
selfish mood. The great laws of living and 
of social and political or civil intercourse 
are fixed in general principles too sacred to be 
trifled with by the passions, the selfishness, 
and errors of men. Interference with them 
and their natural and philosophical relations 
and results is a crime against society. 

. There can be no healthy legislation upon 
this question of competition among indus- 
tries and their infinite and delicate details. 
There is not wisdom enough in Government, 
nor is there that unselfish sense of justice in 
man as a legislator, to justify it in undertaking 
to adjust the relations of competition in this 
respect, so that each shall at last have his 
rightful share or profit. It always has and 
always will end in failure and the infliction of 
positive wrong upon some one. A system 
that must in its existence inflict wrong must 
itself be wrong. 

Individual interest, individual power, indi- 
vidual energy, with a Government to protect 
him in the enjoyment and just exercise of 
these, is what is required to advance the true 
interests of all. 

Behold, Mr. President, a continent of States 
around you! We have every variety of cli- 
mate and soil, and we may say almost every 
variety of production and of manufacture. 
Under the Federal Constitution we have un- 
shackled trade between all these States. With- 
out this Constitution it would not have been 
so. Tarif laws and restraints upon trade 
would, with the sentiment now prevailing as 
to our intercourse with other nations, have 
been established in all the States. Can you 
for a moment imagine the contrast between 
our present happy system of unrestrained trade 
and the other system restrained and shackled, 
with all its attendant mischiefs and wrongs? 

Think of itin this respect, of this great con- 
tinent of States, larger than Europe, and see 
how true nature is to itself. In New England 
you have manufactories not because it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to them, for a more temperate 
climate, in fact, hot climates are better adapted 
to manufacturing purposes, for days are 
longer, less fuel and light are required, labor is 
cheaper, everything is cheaper, and hot coun- 
tries have been in the far past the great nurse- 
ries of manufactures. Why not so in these 
States? Why not the manufactures of New 
England in the South? There is no law of 
man to interpose against it, The climate, the 
sun and the soil settled that question, for the 
time, and, until by the great increase of popu- 
lation other relations are naturally established. 

We know that one suffers from local com- 
petition. A furnace having the coal and ore 
right by it has necessarily the advantage of 
one distantly situated from either or both 
coaland ore. One near the market has the 
advantage of the one further from it, yet these 
things left alone adjust themselves without the 
interference of Government. ie 

in the first place, a wise man will not build 
his furnace far from his fuel or ore, and if he 
does, you may be sure he has compensating 
advantages. Where the same branches of 
industries exist and flourish under local dis- 
advantages, there must be’ equalizing influ- 
ences. A furnace upon the western slope of 
the Alleghanies might find it difficult to trans- 
port its iron over long lines of railway. to the 
‘Atlantic searboard, and there to come into 
competition with iron either manufactured 
there or brought there by water transportation, 
being cheaper than that by rail; butit would be 
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equally difficult for iron to bear transportation 
from the sea-board over the Alleghanies to 
come into competition with iron made there. 

How could Government interpose to regu- 
late these apparent disadvantages in manufac- 
tures or productions? They are prohibited 
from doing it within the limits of the United 
States. The same principles that apply here 
and as a true policy would interdict any in- 
terference by Government, apply to all pro- 
ductions and manufactures wherever produced 
or made; and whenever Government under- 
takes to intermeddle with them for the purpose 
of giving legislative advantages to individuals 
or classes, it is not only sure to entail injuries 
upon other individuals and classes, as I think 
I have already shown, but general injury upon 
the country at large. 

Take again, Mr. President, these great arti- 
cles, both prime and what I may choose to call 
the secondary necessities of lite, and the rev- 
enue they yield: 

Sugar, and the manufactures thereof.. $33,603,397 51 
Tes, 2. "'8'380.762 93 


e 10,979,980 08 

7 1,576,837 81 
ji 1,32),813 23 

i 3,428,706 46 
Cottons, 10.775,522 14 
Wool, and manufactures of. 33,650,129 30 
Silk, and wanuiactures o 17,967,214 80 
Fiax, and manufactures 6,398,578 23 
Leather, and manufactures o 3,859,992 U7 
Glass, and manufactures of... 2,494,477 67 


Iron and steel, and imanutactures of... 
ead... 
Bituminous coal... 


18,682,145 44 
we 1,869,724 34 
538,135 72 


Aggregate 


revenue from these fif- 
TOON ACUI ES re reccerrercerrerserereens stone 


.$155,477,017 73 


The whole revenue collected for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1871, was, as I have hith 
erto stated, $202,446,678 32, showing the im- 
portant fact that $155,500,000 were collected 
from these fifteen articles, leaving but $46,- 
500,000 to be collected from the numerous 
other articles liable to duty to make up the 
whole amount of revenue derived from duties 
for that year. 

Now, Mr. President, the simple proposition 
is again presented which of these fifteen im- 
portant articles shall go upon the free list. 
Which shali you pick in their order as to merit 
to go free of duty? Shall you pick sugar and 
manufactures of, embracing molasses, &e.; or 
rice, tea and coffee, or cottons, woolens, flax 
and manufactures of, glass, iron, leather and 
manufacturers of, or bituminous coal; or shall 
all, lor they are all equally meritorious, enter- 
ing into general consumption, and are either 
of primary or secondary necessity; or shall 
neither, and thus all help to make up the re- 
quired amount of revenue. and thus equalize 
as far as practicable the burdens of each ; and 
thus avoiding what is so much desired in a 
correct public sense, a discriminating act of 
injustice against some; or will you, as it is 
proposed, put those articles which are of but 
secondary necessity upon the free list, and 
put the burden of the taxation from which 
they are relieved upon the articles of prime 
necessity ? 

But it may be and is said that the revenue 
now raised annually from customs duties is 
more than is required for the legitimate wants 
of the Government. I admit it. We can do 
with much less. A reduction of expenditures 
is required, and a large reduction without 
detriment to the service can be made and in 
almost every Department of the Government 
avd every branch of the service. A reduction 
of expenses ought of course to that extent 
secure a reduction of the revenue, and there- 
fore a reduction of duties and other taxes. 
But in making this reduction the same gen- 
eral principles to which I have adverted, and 
which I would enforce, would apply here. 
Reduce upon all. Reduce it upon one article 


or exempt it altogether, and let it remain upon 
others, is a favoritism in legislation and a 
wrong in taxation that never can commend 
itself to the just consideration of the objects 
of taxation for the support of Government. 
When you go beyond this, and enter into the 
economy of sumptuary laws, and of that 
broader field still, that of regulating and con- 
trolling the industries of men, then other prin- 
ciples apply; but as it is not pretended that 
any direct effort to these latter objects is at 
all contemplated, there is no occasion for say- 
ing anything more than l have already said 
respecting them. 

Mr. President, I propose now to call the 
attention of the Senate to another branch of. 
this subject. It has always been surprising to 
me how measurably unconscious the consumers 
of the country are as to the amount of taxes 
they do really pay to the Government in the 
shape of duties; and as to the uuascertained 
but still vast amount paid to the manufacturer 
or producer by reason of the enhanced prices 
of the domestic articles caused by the duty, 
they appear to be utterly unconscious, espe- 
cially when we reflect how plain it must be 
when understood and considered. 

The value of the foreign merchandise im- 
ported into this country for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1871, which was liable to duty and 
went into consumption amounted to $459,- 
597,057 86. This amount of foreign merchan- 
dise was imporied, sold to and consumed by 
the people for the last past fiscal year. Upon 
this amount of merchandise was collected the 
round sum of $202,446,678 32 as revenue; or, 
in other words, the people are obliged to 
pay this duty of $202,446,673 82 before they 
ean get these articles of merchandise worth 
$459,597,057 86; so that when they come to 
buy for consumption this merchandise costs 
the people $662,048,731 18. 

Beside, the duty thus collected was paid in 
gold, which commanded an average premium 
of twelve per cent. during the year 1871, and 
therefore in currency there was paid for this 
$459,597,057 86 worth of merchandise the 
sum of $226,740,272 11, just about balf the 
value of the merchandise. And beside, too, 
the intermediate merchants, who had to pay 
this vast sum of money from hand to hand 
from the time it left the custom-house until it 
finally reached the consumer, could not afford 
to advance it without a reasonable interest 
or profit on it. So that when the consumer 
comes to buy he must not only pay this duty, 
but he must pay interest upon it from the 
time it was paid over to the Government by 
the importer until he comes to consume it. 

These intermediate people borrow the money 
to pay this duty or take it out of their business 
or capital, and this use of their money must, 
in the economy of things, be paid for by some 
body, and that somebody is necessarily the 
consumer, or else the business is not conducted 
upon the fixed laws of trade, and these people 
must break or at least not prosper. This ia- 
terest or profit upou the money thus advanced 
by the merchants to pay the duty will not, in 
my judgment, be less than five per cent., and 
it may be considerably more, so that we have 
in addition the sum of from eleven to fifteen 
million dollars to be paid by the consumer on 
account of the tax or duty itself, without ref- 
erence at all to the merchandise or its value. 

The average tax or duty, then, to be paid by 
the consumer upon this merchandise would 
be fifty per cent., or within a fraction of it. 
Fifty per cent. is an enormous tax upon the 
right or privilege, just as you please to have it, 
to buy what you want in order to enjoy life, or 
to live at all. Fifty per cent. is the one half, 
and applied to your other affairs in the shape 
of taxation would present a spectacle indeed. 
When you pay one per cent, upon the assess- 


able value of your property there is murmur- 
ing, and, in times of money stringeney, loud 
complaints. That Government that would 
undertake to take directly from the farmer 
one third of the wheat and corn, or tobacco 
or cotton raised, or one third of the flocks, for 
the support of the Government, would be 
so broken and scattered that its pieces never 
could be found. 

And yet this is really and practically done, 
but in a way so covert and insinuating that so 
far from creating discontent it is regarded and 
upheld by many as a cardinal virtue in taxa- 
tion. See how plain this can be made when 
brought home to the common incidents of life. 
A farmer wants to buy five dollars’ worth of 
this merchandise. I am now speaking of its 
real untaxed value. The duty upon it being 
fifty per cent, he must therefore take $7 50 in 
order to get it; you get five dollars’ real worth 
of merchandise and $2 50 worth of tax or 
duty. You can go to the custom-house or to 
the vessel at your docks and buy your five dol- 
Jars’ worth of merchandise from the importing 
merchant and pay him for it, but you cannot 
move until you pay to the Government official 
$2 50, the tax or duty upon it. 

Now what does this really do? You take 
two sheep of your flock worth $2 50 apiece 
to pay tor your merchandise, and oue to pay 
your tax of $2 50 upon it. Witbout the duty 
you would have your third sheep at home, or 
you could have so much more merchandise 
for it; and so on, if you want $100 worth of 
merchandise you must have $150 to pay for 
it; one hundred dollars to the vender of it, 
and fifty to the Government. Surely this does 
appear to be a large sum of money to pay for 
go small a transaction. The consumers in the 
country do not go to the custom-house to buy, 
but their merchants do, or buy from those who 
do, and when they sell this merchandise from 
their counters at home they sell it for what it 
has really cost them with this profit added; 
if they do not the bankrupt Jaw is their right- 
ful heritage, and they will have united with 
their experience as merchants a very possible 
Fowicdgs of the mysterious workings of this 
aw. 

Or I will present it in another view. One 
of your common farmers realizes say $1,000 
from the salable products of his farm annu- 
ally. We can certainly estimate that at least 
3600 of this will be required at present ruling 
rates to purchase manufactured or other arti- 
cles not produced by him, for theuse of his 
famiiy aud to carry on his farming operations. 
if these articles are of those imporied or are 
of those atfected by the imported ones which 
he is obliged to purchase, we know that he 
pays $600 for what he ought to get for $400 
if they were not taxed. ‘The fifty per cent. 
duty upon them makes this difference. So 
that we see here the rate ‘of taxation this 
farmer pays. How enormous and oppressive 
itis! . Without this he would have his $200 to 
put to other uses or have the additional quantity 
of merchandise for his enjoyment aud com- 
fort. How can we be blind to the gnawing 
rapacity of sucha system of taxation, not that 
we are to be exempt entirely from taxation, 
but that our efforts should be directed con- 
stantly toward a modification and moderation 
of so severe a system. 

There is no fancy in this, no speculation 
but all a plain, subsiantial fact. 

It may be said that this extraordinary tax 
is only one of a class, and is paid only upon 
consumption, and by some, too, only upon 
articles of foreign consumption, and not upon 
tangible or substantial property; and that, 
therefore, it is limited in extent. This may 
be qualifiedly true, but it does not either alter 
the principle or the one solid, indisputable 
fact that in currency, and including the in- 
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terest paid upon the duty to the merchant 
by the consumer, the sum of about two hun- 
dred and forty million dollars is paid—paid 
by the people in buying and consuming $459,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise. 

And yet, even here, let us see what dem- 
onstration may do. Take again the farmer, 
realizing from his salable products, $1,000 for 
the year. The assessable value of his farm 
may be $10,000. The tax upon it at one per 
cent., or one dollar in the hundred, would be 
$100. This, then, is the tax upon his substan- 
tial property. But then be can only pay itout 
of bis productions, and this being so it is in 
fact a tax of one tenth of his productions; it 
is the old tithing, for whether he pays it in 
kind at an ascertained value, or sells it at 
the value, and pays it in money, is all one. 
The amount ig the thing. So we have the one 
tenth in this way. Now take it the other. 
With these productions of the value of $1,000 
he is to expend at least $600 of them, if be has 
a family at all, for manufactured and other 
articles for the use of his family, and for his 
common farming operations, And in buying 
these articles, it ibey be imported, or affected 
by the imported ones, be pays $200 tax—titty 
percent. Lhe difference is manifest. The tax 
based upou bis substaniial property is the one 
tenth ot his produc:ion. The other is the oue 
fifi of his production, and this in expending 
ouly $600 of it for articies of tamily consump: 
uou. 

This $240,000,000is paid by the thirty-eight 
miliiuns of our people, men, women, and enii- 
drén, rich and pour, high and low, making 
$6 30, if apportioned, tor each man, woman, 
and child in the United States; and this to be 
paid bythe heads of families according to their 
consumption, as the wants of their families 
may require, more or less. 

Again, beside this vast sum of money thus 
paid the Government, what great additional 
sums of money are paid by the consumers to 
the manufacturers and prodacers of like arti- 
cles of merchandise produced in this country, 
by reason of the advanced prices caused by 


this rate of duty, is a subject of speculation | 


and dispute, and 1 do not propose now to 
discuss it. ; 

Qne passing reflection I will however sub- 
mit, and itis this: tbata very large number 
of the same kind of articles of foreign mer- 
chandise bought from the importers, are to a 
greater or less extent manufactured or pro- 
duced in this country; and is it not reasonable 
to suppose that if the domestic could be got- 
ten cheaper the foreign would not be bought 
to any considerable amount, and that, there- 
fore, all those like articles of merchandise so 
sold, whether foreign or domestic, must and 
do command about the same price? And if this 
be so, and it must be generally true, we can 
apprehend measurably what vast sums of 
money are paid by the consumer to the man- 
ufacturers bere, in addition to that paid to 
the Government, upon ascertaining the an- 
nual consumption of domestic goods of like 
character with those imported and sold, and 
upon which are imposed these high duties, 
and which are more or less affected by them. 

But into this inquiry I shail not now go; it 
opens up afield too extensive for investigation 
in the remarks 1 have thought proper to sub- 
mit upon this occasion. Bat to this one great 
fact L cling: the payment of this $240,000,000, 
and about which there can be no doubt or 
dispute. 
money from the people presents at once the 
important question whether it shall continue 
to be levied and paid by the people or not? 
All objects should be made to conspire to 
reduce it; economy in all branches of the ser- 
vice ought to be strictly observed; retrenchment 
everywhere; a reduction of expenditures, and 


The collection of this vast sum of | 


l 


| borders ! 


not only a reduction of expenditures, but a 
reduction in the service itself, and in almost 
every branch of it. Every part of it is swollen, 
overgrown—cut it down. Letthe Government 
but attend to its own legitimate business, and 
let the States and the people attend to their 
own and you cut down your service at once 
one half. 

Mr. President, contrast the sum now col- 
lectedin gold from the people by means of the 
tariff, $202,500,000, with the sum collected in 
the closing year of Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration, from June, 1860, to June, 1861— 
$39,500,000, Then the total receipts of the 
Government from all sources were $83,250,000, 
but for the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1871, they were $652,000,000. ‘Then the net 
ordinary expenditures were $62,500,000, but 
for the last fiscal year they were $157,500,000. 

And, let me ask, is there any more occasion 
now that these ordinary expenditures should 
be so great than there was in 1860-61? In 


one item, and in one item only, should there | 


be a marked difference between the ordinary 
expenditures then and now, and itis that of 
pensions. Inno other respect isso marked 
or special a difference required. Weare ina 
state of profound peace with ail the world and 


among ourselves, and with nothing likely to 
i 


disturb it unless it be disturbed by ourselves ; 
and upon our own anticipated or feared turbu- 
lence or misconduct we as a people ought 
never project or support any system of taxa- 
tion or any other system of governmental 


policy; for in doing this you only give encour- | 
agement to it, or aid the adventurers who | 


would foment it in order that another raid 
could be made upon the Treasury of the coun- 
try and the pockets and property of the people. 

Our military power, both North and South, 
was manifested to the world in the late un- 
happy civil war, and its great proportions and 
grand display and mighty strength are not lost 


upon the other great military Powers of the | 


earth. And besides and outside of all this they 


can have no possible motive for assailing us | 
here, and we ought to have none for assailing | 


them there, and if we will but mind our own 
business, not only as to other nations upon 
other continents, but as to all nations upon this, 
and especially as a Federal Government, but 
atiend to its own legitimate coucerns, leaving 
not only other nations but leaving the States 
themselves within this Federal Government to 
attend to their own concerns, there is no danger 
of trouble. 

We want no war with any people. We have 
had enough of it. Its gloom and horror, like 
a funeral pall, stili cover the land; its curses, 
its wrongs, and woes still afflict the people; 
its blessings no one has seen or felt, save the 
men, if this can be considered a blessing to 
them, who have grown fat upon blood and are 
rich with treasures gathered in crime. 

Let peace once more prevail in all. our 
Let the fear of future trouble once 
more be gone! Let confidence be once more 
restored and cherished ! 

I am for peace, and with it I want the 
accordant accompaniments of peace in a 
genial, kind, unobtrusive and just Govern- 
ment, a.Government hardly known to the 
people either by reason of exactions in the 
shape of taxes, or of its rule in the shape of 
sharp or aggressive legislation, or of its power 
iu the shape of large armies and navies, or of 
its riches in’ the form of a gaudy display, or, 
what is worse stiil, a contemptible arrogance. 
None of this do [ want; but a Government 
flied with the inspiration of its creation, just 
in the administration of its defined powers, 
and religiously careful to avoid any approach 
to class legislation or to exert any power that 
would make one interest the plaything or the 
victim of another. 


l 
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SPEECH OF HON. E. CROSSLAND 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1872, 

The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CROSSLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If those whose duty it is to 
prepare and presentto Congress a bill reform- 
ing the tariff and reducing taxation had ren- 
dered a proper discharge of that duty, my voice 
would not have been heard in this House to- 
day. Sir, we have been in session more than 
three months; every mail has brought us 
thousands upon thousands of petitions from an 
oppressed and tax-ruined people, clamoring for 
relief, yet we go on expending, wasting time 
and money, day after day, and month after 
month, and give no heed to the mighty voice 
of the people. 

I have waited and hoped that the Committee 
of Ways and Means would respond to the de- 
mands of the country and report a measure for 
relief, but it was a vain hope. My patience 
has been exhausted, and I jieel thar I should 
be criminally recreant to the duty | owe my 
constituents and the country to remain silent 
longer. And [rise to say, sir, that L am aston- 
ished that the committee have hesitated to act, 


> 


i because I know, this House and the country 


know, that taxation can and should be reduced ; 
that less than fifty per cent. of the amount now 
collected, paid by the people, is necessary to 
meet all proper demands of an honest and 
economical administration of the Government. 

The truth of this assertion is conclusively 
established by the fact that on the 4th day 
of this month there were in the vaults of the 
Treasury $111,068,024 of coin, and $13,820,- 
140 of currency, aggregating the sum of 
$124,888,166, surplus money, unnecessarily 
and uselessly exacted and collecied from the 
people, lying in the Treasury, an unblush- 
ing monument of the wicked folly of those 
who enacted the laws under which it has 
accumulated, as well as the most potent and 
conclusive evidence of unnecessary taxation. 
Yes, sir, under the present wasteful, extrav- 
agant, and dishonest administration of the 
Government; after all that has been wasted 
by the reckless and incompetent management; 
after ail the high salaries of myriads of office- 
holders have been paid ; after all the defalca- 


lions; after all the robbers and thieves bave 


been satiated, this enormous sum remains in 
the Treasury, unappropriated, unneeded—a 
fand of corruption, a surplus to invite jobs 
and to give plausibility to arguments in favor 
of extravagant appropriations. The commit- 
tee cannot tell us; sir, that they have been 


| compelled to approach this subject cautiously, 
| in fear of interfering with the collection of 


necessary revenues for the administration of 
the Government. 

I know, sir, that all arguments in favor ofa 
substantial reduction of taxation are wasted 
when offered to thatcommituee. When-l see, 
sir, of whom it is composed, and io whose 
interest the majority of it acts, I am hopeless 
of any good emanating from it. I know, six, 
that the people have some faithful friends on 
that committee who have labored honestly and 
zealously for them, and whose voices will be 
heard on this subject by this House. Yet they 
are powerless in the hands of the majority, 
who are protectionists, and who will be con- 
trolled by: the. interest of the capitalists and 
monopolists.. I have said, sir, that this Gov- 
ernment can be administered on less than half 
the amount now collected from the people, by 
an honest and economical management of our 
financial affairs, and I will prove it. 
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Daring the last. year of the last Democratic 
Administration the entire expenses of the Gov- 
ernment amounted to less than fifty-six mil- 

` Hon dollars, as follows : f 


Civil and miscellaneous... $27,976,434 


War Departmenta. ++ 16,409,767 } 
Navy Department... .. 14,514,964 
Total...ccsssscescscccsscassesensesssansesssnsesesenesseeees $50,901,165 


The Republican party denounced this as 
unprecedented and wicked extravagance. 

How much ought these expenses to be in- 
creased on account of increase of population, 


&c.? I quote from an estimate presented in. 


a speech of my distinguished friend from New 
York, [Mr. Brooks, ] made last spring in this 
House, which was admitted by the leaders of 
the Republican party, and by the distinguished 
leader of the protectionists from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. KELLEY, ] to be afairspeech. Mr. Brooxs 
estimates thus, except that he allowed thirty 


per cent. for increase of population. Total 
expenses last year of— 

Buchanan’s administration...ccsesceceseee $55,901,000 
Add for increase population 22 per cent... 12,320,000 
For pensions.......sgseceeeseets -» 28,000,000 
For depreciation of currency. 7,000,000 
Interest on public debt.....: wee 115,000,000 


Total 


.-- 218,221,000 
asis 00u 


0 , 


Totali E AT $221,221,000 
to which ought to be added the one per 
cent, provided for the sinking fund, which will 
amount to $11,500,000, which would raise the 
amount to $232,721,000. Surely this amount 
ought to be ample and sufficient to defray all 
the expenses of the Government. Yet last 
year the people paid as follows: 

Collected from CustOMs........cceseeereee $205,270,408 05 
Collected from internal revenue......... 143,098,153 63 


Collected from sales public Jands........ 2,388,646 68 
Collected from miscellaneous sources... 31,566,736 89 


Amount of net receipts during last 
fiscal year 


: 328,944 89 
The amount as estimated above... 


383, 
221,221,000 00 


Excess of collections over what ought, 
to have been expended... s.s.s esseer. 162,102,944 89 


Over one hundred and fifty-two million more 
than ought to be collected or expended. The 
Committee of Ways and Means and every 
Representative can see that we are expend- 
ing large sums of the people’s money without 
necessity and without right. 

But, sir, I cannot stop here. There are 
other means of reducing and lightening the 
burdens of the tax-payers. As 1 have said, 
we have thousands of worthless and useless 
officeholders, on high salaries, doing nothing 
of value to the country, living luxuriously, 
mere sinecurists, rendering no service. Wiil 
any man on this floor who has been one 
week at this capital dare ask for proof? If 
he does, I will tell him to look around this 
Hall and answer me how many pensioners on 
the Treasury and on the labor and toil of the 
people he can see. Look at every door, look 
at every opening in the wall, and he will see 
them. Go below and above, inside and oui- 
side, and he will see them. Are one half of 
them necessary? Are not expenses increased 
enormously by having them here? I willshow 
you: the expenses of the legislative depart- 
ment during the last year that Democracy 
managed and controlled affairs, and honesty 
and economy presided here, were $2,000,000, 
How much was appropriated for the same pur- 
pose by the bill which passed a few days ago? 
Why, $3,421,812 40, showing an’ increased 
expense of $1,421,812 40. Can you not see 
willful and wasteful profligacy in this increase 
of expenses? TI invite the committee who are 
30 deliberately devising “ways aud means”? 
ito look at these figures. I invite the com- 


} 


{ 


| tugs. 


| laid up repairing and not doing service. 


mittee to goto the various Departments and 
see what vast multitudes there are in the pay 
of the Government, what services they are 
rendering, how much labor they perform, and 
then let them inform this House and the coun- 
try if there are not thousands; yes, sir, I re- 
peat, thousands more than are necessary for 
the transaction of the business. I have taken 
oceasion to make some investigation, and have 
been led by it to the conclusion that a wild, 
reckless waste of money is perpetrated in the 
employment of officers and clerks; and I will 
state some facts derived from my investigations. 
Iappend atable, showing the amount of money 
expended last year in the several Departments 
in the payment of salaries, namely: 


Legislative.. 02,615 74 
Executive.... 50,180 vO 
Department of State. 7,200 00 
Treasury Department.... 7,765 50 
United States Mint, branches, and as- 

say Offices... éssséaezsseeesss MEAE 790,380 00 
Governments of the Territories. 219,700 00 
Department of the Interior... 1,661,380 01 


Department of Agriculture. 168,440 00 
Post Office Department.. 463,622 00 
598,350 00 
141,740 00 
356,200 00 
428,340 00 
198,820 00 


$18,014,733 24 


Now I propose to show the number of ott- 
cers in the Navy, and the amount of their 
We have— 


salaries per annum. 


1 Admiral ... 
1 Vice Admira 
12 rear admirals, 
25 commodores, each 
50 captains, each... 
89 commanders, eac 
178 lieutenant comma: 
141 lieutenants, each.. 
151 masters, each. 
169 ensigns, each... 
69 midsbipmen, each. 
1590 surgeons, each.... 
148 paymasters, each.. 


These vast hordes of officers are in the pay 
of the Government, and draw these enormous 
salaries, whether they are in the discharge 


of any duty ornot. And nearly all of them 
have numerous clerks, who also receive high 
salaries. 

Now, sir, the people, who pay taxes to 
defray the expenditures of the Government, 
would like to know what duties these officers 
render. What fleets and vessels have we in 
commission to require so many commanders 
and other officers? We have but one hun- 
dred and one vessels of the first, second, 
third, and fourth rate; but sixty-five of these 
are in service, the remaining thirty-six being 
We 
have fifty one iron-clad vessels, but five of 
which are in service, the other forty-six being 
laid up and doing no service. And these con- 
stitute all the vessels belonging to the Navy 
of the United States, except a few worthless 
Sixty-nine vessels and iron-clads in 
service and fourteen hundred and thirty-nine 
officers. 

I get these facts from the Navy Register and 
other strictly official sources and defy contra- 
diction of what Í state. I have not mentioned 
the Marine corps as part of the naval estab- 
lishment, and for-which this House appropri- 
ated a few days ago $678,145. Nor have I 
included in this list of Navy offtcers the pro- 
fessors of mathematics employed, the naval 
constructors, or civil engineers. And -now, 
sir, I ask, can any sane man believe that all 
these officers are necessary, and does he believe 
that one half of them are rendering any duty 
whatever? No, sir; no, sir. Then, I ask far- 
ther, can any honest Representative approve 
of this useless waste of money? 


In the Army there are doubtless many hun- 
dreds of uselegs officers, and as flagrant abuses 
are chargeable there as to the Navy, but I 
have not time to pursue it. 

I desire now to direct the attention of Rep- 
resentatives tothe Treasury Department. They 
have employed there more than three thousand 
five hundred officers, clerks, &c., as shown 
by the response of the Secretary to a resolu- 
tion of this House addressing certain in- 
quiries to him some time ago. They receive 
salaries of from $900 to $8,000. Now, sir, 
I shall prove in few words that one half 
of the clerks can be dispensed with. They 
work, or rather remain in the Treasury build- 
ing, but six hours per day; they go in at 
nine and are turned out at three o’clock each 
day; they are not required to, work but teu 
months in twelve, and have two months’ holi- 
day or rest out of each year, but all are paid 
for the whole twelve months. As I before 
stated, they work six hours per day for ten 
months, and are paid large salaries for a full 
year’s work. ‘The tax-payers who toil for the 
money that pays these salaries, their wives 
and children, labor from sunrise to sunset 
every day, the year round. Norestfor them; 
they must toil incessantly for food and cloth- 
ing and the payment of taxes. 

I understand that the same rule prevails in 
all the Departments, and about the same 
trifling services rendered by the employés, 
and similar salaries paid them. And yet the 
Secretaries and heads of Departments are all 
clamoring for an increase of salaries for their 
assistants(?) and clerks; they are overworked 
and poorly paid it is complained, and some 
Representatives are affected by these appeals, 
and are ready to put their hands deeper into 
the pockets of the farmer, mechanic, and 
other tax-payers, who, as I have said, toil 
from daylight till dark under the burning 
suns of summer and in the freezing winds 
of winter, and rob them of an additional per 
cent. of their hard earnings, for what? Why, 
to increase the salaries of these poor (?) clerks 
who: work but two thirds of a day at such 
slavish service as counting postal currency 
and signing names in comfortable rooms, 
seated on easy chairs. I beg, you, gentle- 
men to stop and reflect. You are selling your 
constituents into perpetual slavery; think of 
their toils and trials; think of the hardships 
and privations they have to endure, and re- 
member if you increase salaries you neces- 
sarily increase taxation ; and, instead of paying 
higher salaries for such labor as the Govern- 
ment receives, let us reform these abuses, dis- 
charge the useless number, employ competent 
men, who are willing to render an honest, full 
day’s labor for its value. ; 

I come now, sir, to speak of the losses the 
Government sustains by the dishonesty of 
those employed to transact the public business. 
How many millions are annually lost by de- 
falcations, by theftsand robberies? An official 
statement shows that in the internal revenue 
department alone over twenty million dol- 
lars which.was collected from the people stands 
unaccounted for by the collectors. And from 
every direction, North, South, Hast, and West, 
we have daily accounts of defalcations and 
robberies; collectors of internal revenue, re- 
ceivers of custom, quariermasters, from all 
classes of those who get the public money into 
their hands, come accounts of defalcations 
and delinquencies, and millions upon millions 
of dollars have been stolen. 

Men without character, without capacity, 
(except to steal,) and without responsibility, 
have been appointed to the most important 
offices. In some instances men of notoriously 
bad character, known to be infamous in the 
; estimation of every honest acquaintance, hav 


been. given positions, and sent out to eclleé 
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and handle the peaple’s money; not required 
to execute such bonds as would secure the 
Government from loss, but in the most reck- 
less disregard of the interest of the country 
and the people, these appointments have been 
made, and we see in every Department the 
results of the employment of such men. 

“ My business in this State 
Made me a looker-on herein Vienna, ° 
Where I have scen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’errun the stew ; laws, for all faults; 
But faults so countenanced, that the strongstatutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark.” 

What would the great censor write if he 
lived now and was a ‘looker on here?’ How 
is it that the President can find no law to pun- 
ish crime, flagrant, repeated, and persevering? 
Tow is it that he continues deaf to the com- 
plaints and remonstrances of the community, 
and fails to remove from place those who, in 
the teeth of evidence notorious and convine- 
ing, persist in frauds and villianies in office? 
How isit that the President sustains in office 
men who practice frauds and corruptions, and 
violate all laws enacted to secure honesty in 
office? I cannot expect an answer from his 
party friendshere; but the time is soon coming, 
I hope, when the grand inquest of the nation 
will answer these questions, will hear the evi- 
dence, and bring in their verdict. 

There are still other abuses that should be 
corrected. I refer now, sir, to the subsi- 
dies. Weare paying three lines of steamships 
$700,000 per annum, namely: 

The Pacific Steamship Company... .--.3500,000 


Honolula Steamship Company . 75,000 
New York and Brazil Steamship Company... 125,000 


And for what is this vast sum paid? Why 
simply to enable these rich, bloated corpor- 
ations to make money for themselves by tak- 
ing the people’s money and giving it to the 
owners of these steamships; and if one of the 
people travels on one of them he has to pay 
exorbitantly for it. If one of these vessels 
carries a pound of freight for a citizen he has 
to pay exorbitantly for it, and yet Represent- 
atives are voting to double these subsidies, and 
heap taxation on the country to pay them, 

During the year 1867 the Patent Office De- 
partment was supported on a fraction over two 
hundred thousand dellars. Now it requires 
over six hundred thousand dollars. I have 
heard it stated as having appeared in evidence 
before one of our committees some lime ago, 
that there was a clerk employed in that Depart- 
meut at a salary of $1,200 to saperintend one 
of the rooms, and that this clerk did no more 
service than to visit the office once in a month, 
aud that was on pay-day, and was regularly 
furloughed from month to month—‘‘ that’s the 
way the money goes.’ Iwill do the present 
Commissioner the justice to say that this invest- 
igation occurred before his appointment, but 
Lurge him to look closely and see whether or 
not such frauds are still perpetrated in the 
Department. The immense increase in the 
expences of this Department strongly indicate 
loaks of some sort. The increase since 1867 
from $200,000 to $600,000 is surely too much. 

I will mention some other items of expend- 
itures: an agent was sent out to investigate 
the condition of the public buildings at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; 
he charged mileage from Washington to Balti- 
more, from Washington to Philadelphia, from 
Washington to New York, and from Washing- 
ton to Boston. Yet, when at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia he was on the direct route to 
New York, and returned from New York by 
Boston; he did all the work on one trip, charged 
and was paid four mileages, and traveled the 
whole trip on a free pass. 

During tho summer saonths I understand 


that it costs large sums of money to pay the 
mileage and expenses of subordinate officers 
traveling to the watering places to get the sig- 
natures of the heads of Departments to proper 
papers, and to have other public business 
attended to. 

Ihave been curious to see the $25,000 worth 
of looking-glasses that were bought for the 
room of the late Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. They were bought, but the extrava- 
gance was so flagrant and outrageous that the 
Commissioner was afraid to put them in the 
the house. And I learn that two of them 
were sent to the White House, (these two 
cost $2,500 each,) two were loaned out and 
got broken, and the others are packed up and 
concealed, awaiting a safe opportunity to get 
out and assist in adorning the private parlor 
of some retiring Government official. Go on 
the avenue some fine evening between four 
and six o’clock, when official aristocracy is 
out “fairing” itself, and see the splendid 
equipages, the elegant carriages, the high-bred 
horses, and servantsin livery. Who paid forall 
this? The price was taken from the public 
Treasury. The money came from the pockets 
of the people. True, the people see nothing 
of such items in the appropriation bills; but 
they have heard of contingent funds that are 
allowed each Department—that contingent 
fund is provided to be improperly expended— 
and it is out of this fand these expenses are 
paid. Besides this, millions of dollars’ worth 
of Government property has been sold and 
the money used without any appropriations 
by Congress. Four hundred and twenty-four 
war vessels and millions worth of other prop- 
erty have been disposed of, yet not a dollar 
of the proceeds has ever found its way into 
the Treasury; all of it has been appropriated 
toe lawful authority by Government ofti- 
cials. 

The public lands, our magnificent public 
domain, of sufficient value to have paid every 
dollar of our enormous debt, vast enough in 
extent to furnish homes for the homeless of 
all the countries on the globe, and instead 
of being applied to these purposes are pass- 
ing into the bands of a few rich corporations ; 
more than two hundred million acres, worth 
to-day five hundred million dollars, have been 
thus squandered. And yet these hungry cormo- 
rants hover about the Capitol asking (some 
of them impudently demanding) more of the 
people’s property to increase their private 
fortunes. 

I have wished, sir, that some citizens from 
each county of the district I have the honor to 
represent, sensible farmers, or good old dea- 
cons in the church, tax-payers who live among 


tax-payers, would come up to the Capitol 


while we are here; I would like to take them 
round and let them inspect the Government, 
let them see the use—it would be flattery to 
call it waste—that is made of the money. I 
would like to see men of old fashioned ideas, 
of honesty and economy, look upon this picture 
of waste and robbery, and then return to the 
people at home and tell them the truthful 
story of their wrongs. Radicalism will de- 
nounce my arguments as demagoguery, for the 
interests of the party (paramount with them to 
all others) will forbid the admission of the 
facts I state, and no other answer can be made. 

Now, my purpose in arraying all this reck- 
less waste, extravagance, and corruption be- 
fore Congress and the country is to establish 
the fact that taxation can and ought to be re- 
duced. 1 know that an attempt has been made 
to forestalland prevent reduction by the haste 
with which the appropriation bills have been 
prepared and burried through the House. 
They have been prepared according to the 
estimates made by the heads of Departments, 
and no one expected any suggestions of econ- 


omy or reform from them. These Depart- 
ments can be supported by one half the amounts 
asked for by the use of honest industry and 
economy. And if we will but come up and dis: 
charge the duty we owe the people, and reduce 
taxation so as only to collect what ought. to be 
expended, we will very soon find these gebtle- 
men devising means to reduce the expenses 
of their respective Departments, useless clerks 
will then be discharged, salaries willbe re- 
duced, leaks will be stopped, and industry and 
economy inaugurated. All thatis collected 
and accumulated will be expended. We have 
deficiency bills here now, doubtless attracted 
by the surplus money in the Treasury. 

The Committee of Ways and Means are 
vainly striving to devise a plan by which taxa- 
tion can be reduced without diminishing the 
expenditures; they are afraid to go beforethe 
country in the coming campaign with the 
responsibility of oppression and taxation on 
their shoulders, but they are slill unwilling to 
reduce the salaries of party pets and the Pres- 
ident’s relations now holding the offices, or to 
turn out useless officers for fear they will lose’ 
votes. Their labors will be fruitless and un- 
availing ; they must reduce ‘expenditures or 
keep up taxation. They will probably attempt 
a repetition of former deceptions, make slight 
reductions that they know will afford no real 
relief, but reduction enough to use in stump 
speechesand partisan newspapers, and pretend 
that taxation is not at all bardensome, and all 
of it caused by the rebellion. . They deceive 
themselves. The people cannot be longer 
duped; they cannot arouse again the fanaticism 
that for a long time trammeled reason and made 
them deaf to all the appeals of truth and justice. 
They need not be told of the oppressions of 
your system of taxation, they feel it, they stag- 
ger under the load, their pockets. are kept 
empty, their prosperity is ruined, and they 
know how and by whom it was accomplished. 
Do not persuade yourselves that the poor, who 
are freezing for fuel and clothing that your 


| protective tariff denies them, and that the 


struggling, toiling millions are in ignorance 
of the causes of their oppressions; they know 
full well how they are kept in want and pov- 
erty, and by whose hands their wrongs are 
wrought, 

Now, sir, I have repeated again and again 
that taxation is oppression; and | come now 
to offer the proof, as I do not wish a single 
charge or assertion to go out without the 
most ample proof. The tariff duty is imposed 
on over four thousand articles, Every article 
used or in any way consumed by the people is 
taxed. I append a list of a few articles of 
general use and consumption, with the per 
cent. of taxation on each: — 


Per cent. 


Salt 
Coal-oil, (petroleum)... : 
Brown or unbleached domestics 
Galit. 
Spool thread.. 
Spun cotton...... 

osiery, (cotton) 
Table-ware. 
Combs 
Fans.. 
Linen... 
Glass, (window) 
Gun powder? eree 
Alpaca dress-goods 
Hats and bonuets of palm or straw.. 
lLemp ropes... ce... 


vem 50 
„from 49% to 2115 
. 30 


Raper tengraneses 


Needles, $1 per 1,000, and 85 
PUB cee siereesresrerre retenen 85 
Pons aud poneils........... we SOE 
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Cloths made of wool.... 


everythingis taxed. If disease prostrates the 
tax-payer on a bed of tortureand suffering, he 
cannot be cured until he first pays the tax on 
the remedies that a kind, beneficent Creator 
has offered to secure his restoration to health. 
He must employ a taxed doctor, take taxed 
medicine from a taxed bottle with a taxed 
spoon. If the disease cannot be arrested, and 
the grim monster stands before his eyes, the 
minister of God must read him the comforting 
assurances of the rewards that await the faith- 
ful from a taxed Bible. 

T hold in my hand a list of articles of com- 
mon use by the people, with a table showing 
the amount of duty collected on each article, 
its wholesale value in New York after it has 
paid the tariff, and its value without tariff: 

Moreens, ladies’ skirts—Duty 110} per cent. in gold; 
wholesale priec in New York per yard, with duty, 33 
cents in gold; wholesate price in New York, without 
duty, 175 cents gold. 

Chene challiis—Duty 804 percent. in gold; whole- 


sale price in New York, with duty, 20 cents gold; 
wholesale price in New York, free of duty, 8} cents 


gold. 

Melanges—Duty 83 per cent. gold ; wholesale price 
in New York, with duty, 35 cents gold; wholesale 
price in New York, free of duty, 18 cents gold. 

Black alpaca—Duty 854 per cent. gold; wholesale 
price in New York, with duty, 20 cents gold; whole- 
gale price in New York, free of duty, 9.46 cents gold. 

Black jpoonete Duty 101 per cent. gold; wholesale 
price in New York, with duty, 16t cents poids whole- 
sale price in New York, free of duty, 6.68 cents gold. 

Indigo blue paletot cloth, men’s wear—Duty per 
yard $1 gold; wholesale price in New York per yard, 
with duty, $2 50 currency; wholesale price in New 
York, free of duty, $1 38 currency. 

Mixed coatings— Duty 63 cents per yard gold; 
wholesale price in New York, with duty, $1 63 per 
yard gold; wholesale price in New York, free of 
duty, 73 cents per yard gold. 

Mixed Whitney cloth—Duty per yard $1 16 gold; 
wholesale price in New York per yard, with duty, 
$2 90 currency; wholesale price in New York per 
yard, free of duty, $1 60 currency. 

Will gentlemen look at these tables and see 
the enormous, ruinous taxation the people are 
subjected to? Can the farmer, the mechanic, 
and tradesman look at these figures that so 
plainly tell them that at least halfthey earn, all 
the surplus they can possibly save, toil and 
economize as they may, will be swallowed up 
by this wholesale robbery? As I remarked, 
the few articles mentioned are taken from a 
list of over four thousand on which this tariff 
or taxation is paid. Every yard of cloth, 
every garment, hat, boots, shoes, all, all are 
taxed, Every farming implementyaxes, spades, 
hoes, shovels, chains, &e.; all the tools used 
by the mechanic are taxed. 

In order to give tax-payers a plain under- 
standing of the operations of this oppressive 
system, I have prepared a table showing the 
amount of tariff charged’ and collected on a 
suit of clothing. I was astonished to hear my 
distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
Brooks] say that he bought the comfortable 
and handsome suit that he wears in England 
for eighteen dollars. They were not taxed, 
and would cost here, alter paying the tariff, 
sixty dollars. 

I desired very much to make an estimate of 
the amount of tax paid on a suit of ladies’ 
wear. I ean easily tell the amount per yard 
that the goods are taxed, but in these days of 
fasbion and trails the number of yards in a 
lady’s dress is, as Lord Dundreary says, some- 


thing that “no fellow can ever find out,” 


I here present the table showing the amount 
of tax charged on a suit of men’s apparel: 


The farmer or mechanic goes to his retail merchant 
to buy a suit of clothes. He buys four yards of 
Whitney cloth for a coat. It has paid the duty, 
and is worth at wholesale price $3 90 currency per 
yard, making... : 11 60 

Itis only worth, without the tax, $1 60per yard, 


ANA LOWE VOLAS siss as cceavaccbisad ssseoeososs v ssrsao nasconess 40 


| o 


Taxes paid on cloth for ceat....... ERE $5 20 


He buys one and a half yards of wool cloth for a 
vest, worth $1 50 per yard. It is taxed sixty-nine 


percent. It costs, with tax... a 
Without tax it is worth only as 70 
Tax paid on eloth for veSt.......ccccesessseeeseeeeee OL 5S 


He buys three yards woolen cloth for pants, worth, 
With tax, $2 per yard... seresvessssssseeense eareeree SG 00 
It is taxed sixty-nine per cent., which is.. 


Pants would cost Without taX.....cccsseseesee 


He buys a pair of boots worth $6 00, taxed thirty-five 
per cent...... sis $6 00 
Worth without tax 


Tax paid on D0OtS....ssccssescsrsescescecsescecese sessa $2 10 
Hat worth,with duty paid.......... PAIE T AE $5 00 
It has paid a duty of sixty-one per cent., 

AMOUDLING COs. cesccscssccceescsrensarereneeecsnsssscsseses 3 05 

Cost of hat without tax...... iddesecedaguaceouss Casters $1 95 
Suit of clothes cost...........0.6 £30 85 


Amount of tax paid 


Cost Without tax... cccessescsrescsensesessesens eresse $11 81 


I have wondered that the people have sub- 
mitted so long and so patiently to this oppress- 
ive and ruinous rate of tariff and taxation. 
They have been deceived, they have been 
taught that the high rate of taxation was neces- 
sary to defray the expenses of the Government, 
that the rebellion had entailed a colossal na- 
tional debt, and that all the money paid by the 
people was exhausted in meeting the real ne- 
cessities of the nation. And the people who 
are patriotic and honest relied on these state- 
ments, and patiently labored and cheerfully 
paid, because they believed they were but dis- 
charging the duties.of good.citizens. I have 
shown that the money exacted from them has 
not been needed or used for these purposes, 
and I come now to another branch of this sub- 
ject, and propose to expose a system of legal- 
ized robbery, established in the interest of the 
few capitalists, monopolists, or manufacturers 
in this country—I mean the protective feature 
in our tariff system. 

We have heard all our lives politicians argue 
that American industry, American manufac- 
tures, and American labor must be protected. 
What does this mean, the people inquire? 
Why, simply this, ‘‘and nothing more” or 
less: that there are a few men in the United 
States who have money enough to buy machin- 
ery. They erect large factories and engage in 
the business of making iron and steel, manu- 
facturing salt, spinuing and weaving cotton, and 
making cotton cloth, weaving and making 
woolen cloth, making leather, and manufac- 
turing for wholesale shoes and boots, manu- 
facturing books, paper, medicine, &e. Across 
the ocean, in England and other countries, 
there are men who are also engagedin manufac- 
turing. They are willing to sell what they make 
at a small profit, and having more than there is 
ademand for at home, they desire to bring it 
over to this country and sell it to our people for 
small profits, orexchangeit withthem for bread 
and meat, tobacco, and other products of this 
country, each getting a fair price for their pro- 
ducts; but the American manufacturer wishes 
to sell his goods for more than their worth, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they are 
already protected by the wide waste of waters 
that lie between us and Scotland, England, 


and Germany, by long, perilous, and expen- 
sive transportation that foreign goods must 


pay, incited by greed and avarice, comes to 
Washington and makes his appeal to Congress 
for statutory protection. And they, acting un- 
der the double influence of prejudice to for- 
eigners and partiality for the home manuf ic- 
turer, losing sight of the interest of the great 
majority engaged in other pursuits, enact laws, 
and say that before the foreign-made goods 
shall be sold to the people there must be paid 
an average of forty-eight per cent. on their 
value, so as to enable the American manulac- 
turer to sell his goods for forty-eight per cent, 
more than they are worth, and in this no man 
under the,sun is protected or benefited except 
the owners of the money invested in the vari- 
ous branches of manufactures. ‘True, protec- 
tionists argue that the pauper labor in Europe 
can be employed twenty-five per cent. cheaper 
than here, and that unless protected the men 
and women who labor in the manufactories 
will starve; but the fact is that the protection 
starves them. They are consumers; they eat, 
wear clothes, hats, and shoes, and have to pay 
for these things by labor. 

If you will give them their coffee and tea, 
and salt aud clothing, hats and shoes, and 
other articies of necessity free of tax, or even 
reduce the rate fifty per cent., they will thank 
you to do it and put their wage. down twenty- 
five percent But the fact is, as before said, 
they have in the freight, insurance, and im- 
porter’s profit on foreign manufactures protec- 
tion already of more than thirty-five per cenut., 
aud the master mechanics or skilled workmen 
in your manufactories can take care of them- 
selves. By the levying of this impost tax or 
duty of forty-eight per cent. on the foreign 
goods the price is raised so high as to exclude 
them; for, as I have said, they must pay for 
transportation, they must pay for insurance 
against the perils of storms and wrecks on the 
ocean, and the importer must have some profit, 
and after all these charges are iauried, and 
the imports enhanced in cost and value, this 
Government interposes the tax of forty-eight 
per cent., making not less than eighty-tive 
per cent. that is heaped upon foreigu-made 
goods before they can get into the market to 
compete for sale and consumption with home- 
made articles or manutactures. 

I now present some facts and figures from 
the records to show the operation of this 
tariff. During the last fiscal year the imports 
amounted to only $518,759,518, on which the 
people pay a tariff of $202,456,678; but the 
imports constitute but a small per cent. of the 
amount used and consumed of such goods as 
were imported, and the amount of customs 
tax paid constitutes but a small per cent. of 
the amount paid by the people who consume 
such articles as were imported. 

Take salt, for instance. The people of the 
United States consumed, during the last cal- 
endar year, forty million bushels. Of this we 
imported but twelve million bushels—this was 
worth, before it paid duty, $1.158,208 56; it 
paid duty amounting to $1,176,587 87; and 
the value of it raised to $2,384,795 98. But 
the people consumed forty million bushels, of 
which twenty-eight million bushels were manu- 
factured in the United States, and was sold to 
them at the same price paid for the imported 
salt. And the consumers actually paid on the 
domestic product of salt a tariff of $3,160,000; 
add duty paid on imported salt, $1,176,587 37; 
tax paid by consumers of salt, $4,336,587 37. 
Of this the Government received, $1,176,- 
587 37, and the American manufacturers, 
$3,160.000. And to get $1,176,587 37 rev- 
enue into the Treasury the people paid 
$4,336,587 87 of tax. 

To make a further illustration of the opera- 
tion of the tariff, I take iron and steel. Dur: 
ing the last calendar year the people of the 
United States bought and consumed or used 
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in the form of pig, bar, rod, rails, plate, sheet, 
hoop, nails, spikes, axes, old rails, and scrap 
iron, 5,059,800 tons of iron and steel, which 
was worth without the tariff $245,685.000. We 
imported of iron and steel 1,238,300 tons, 
which was worth, without tariff, $43,350,000, 
on which the customs duty or tariff was paid, 
amounting to $20,530,000. Value of imported 
iron and steel before tariff was paid was 
$43,350,000 ; it was taxed $20,530,000; and 
was then worth $63,880,000. 

But, as stated before, during the year the 
people consumed or used 5,059,300 tons. We 
imported 1,238,300 tons; the balance, 3,821,- 
000 tons, was manufactured in the United 
States, was valued at the place of manufacture 
at $202,3835,000, and was sold to the people 
at the same price the imported iron and steel 
brought the domestic manufacturer, adding 
to the price of the domestic product the same 
per cent, as that charged as tariff on the im- 
ported iron and steel. ‘The average per cent. 
on the dollar in value is about forty: three cents, 
(on the qualities produced in the United States ;) 
then forty-three per cent. on $202,835,000 
amounts to $87,000,040 50, which the con- 
sumers paid as tariff or tax to the domestic 
manufacturer. To make it plain, I annex the 
following table: 

Total iron and steel consumed (tons)............5,059,300 
Total imported iron and steel (tons)............ 1,238,300 
Total domestic product iron and steel (tons).3,821,000 
. Total value of iron and steel consumed, without 


$245.685,000 
. 43,350,000 


. 20,530,000 


tax 
Total value of imported iron and steel. 
Amount of tariff charged on imported i 

and steel........ ee 
Total value of dor 

the place manufactured.. 
Tariff on product at forty-three per cent. 

which manufacturer adds when it is sold 

tO CONSUMET.....s00ereeess sdbivdns eaivan sha enesisned¥e 87,040,000 
Tariff paid on imported iron and steel...... 20,530,000 


Lotal tariff paid on iron and stocl..........$187,570,000 
which the people pay, but $20,530,000 of 
which goes into the Treasury. The balance, 
$87,040,000, goes directly into the pocket of 
the American or home manufacturer. This 
makes the iron cost a fraction over $75 71 
per ton. 

1 have before me a statement made by 
Messrs. Naylor, Benson & Co., iron merchants 
in London, on the 27th January, 1872, show- 
ing the value ofa tonofiron. I quote trom it: 
Gartsheim.. £4 16s, 3d. 
Freight to A .~ 10 90 
Insurance... . O12 

£5 18s, 3d. 


Equal to $28 78 gold. 


One ton Eglinton £4 3s. 6d. 

Freight... 10 0 

Insurance 01 7 
£5 Ss, 1d, 


Equal to $25 57 in gold. 


This will make an average cost per ton of 
$27 174, which is the value of a ton of iron 
landed at an American port of entry before the: 
tariff is paid. T'o bring foreign manufactured 
iron into this country it is charged with twenty- 
five per cent. to pay freights and insurance. 
Then the importer charges at least ten per 
cent. profit. And we see that American iron 
has natural protection of at least thirty-five 
per cent. Then the Government interposes 
forty-three per cent. tariff orduty, and we find 
imported iron taxed seventy-eight per cent. 
before it can come into our market. By this 
process the American manufacturers are made 
rich, the people ruined, and general prosperity 
rendered impossiule. 

And now I ingtauce hides, skins, leather, 
and articles made of leather. During the last 
fiscal vear we imported of these articles $24,- 
000,000 worth in gold, on which a duty of 
$5,200,000 is charged and collected, a fraction 
over twenty per cent. But of the articles there 
was produced in the United States $180,000, - 
000 worth, which was sold te the consumers at 


the same price as the article imported, and the 
the people were charged the same rate per cent. 
that was paid to the Government on the arti- 
cles imported, and the consumers actually paid 
to the American producer at least twenty per 
cent. on the amount produced and consumed. 
Total domestic production of leather, articles 
made of leather, hides, &e., $180,000,000, on 
which cossumers paid twenty per cent., $86,- 
000,000. Add tariff on imports, $5,200,000, 
which makes $41,200,000 of tariff paid on 
these articles, of which $5,200,000 went into. 
the Treasury, and the balance, $36,000,000, 
directly into the pockets of the home manu- 
facturers, of these articles. 

Now take cotton goods. We imported last 
year (fiscal) goods manufactured of cotton 
which were worth $26,587,994, they paid duty 
amounting to $10,773,832, which increased 
the value to $37,361,826. But there were inthe 
same year manufactured in the United States 
eotton goods of the value of $170,000,000, 
which was sold to the people at the same price 
paid for imported cotton goods. The Govern- 
ment charged and collected an average duty of 
forty-one per cent. on imported cotton goods, 
and the domestic manufacturer added forty- 
one per cent. to the price of ihe $170,000,000 of 
American-manufactured goods, which amount- 
ed to $69,700,000. Add tariff on inported 
goods, $10,773,832, and we have $80,474,832 
of tax the people have paid on cotton goods, of 
which but $10,778,832 goes into the Treasury, 
and $69,700,000 to the domestic manufacturer. 

J instance one more article, wool and articles 
manufactured of wool. Of these we imported 
last year as follows: total imports of wool, 
&c., $52,766,068 37, which paid duty amount- 
ing to $33,539,475 983—an average of sixty- 
eight per cent. ‘There was produced and 
manufactured of these articles during the 
same time, $176,000,000 worth in the United 
States, which was sold to the people at the 
same price the imported article was, and the 
home manufacturer actually received sixty- 
eight per cent. on the $176,000.000 worth of 
goods, which amounts to $119,680,000. Add 
duty paid on imported articles, $33,539,475, 
and we have $153,219,475 of tariif, a tax the 
people paid on wool and woolen goods, of 
which $33,539.475 reached the Treasury, while 
the balance, $119,680,000, went to increase 
the wealth of our favored protected feilow- 
citizen, the woolen manufacturer. 

1 append a table showing the amount of rev- 
enue collected by the Government on salt, 
iron and steel, leather, hides and skius, cot- 
ton goods and woolen goods. Also the amount 
charged on the same articles and paid to the 
American manufacturer: 


-, Tax charged 
Duty paid by manu- 


Articles, 


_ Government. Jaeturer: 

Salt -.. $1,176.587 37 3.360.000 
fron and steel... we 20,530,000 00 87,004,050 
Leather, hides, skins, &c, _ 5,200,000 00 - 36,000,000 

i} Cotton goods weesseeae 10,773,832 00 69,760,000 
Woolen goods...... we 33,539,475 93 119,680,000 


Thus it is seen that to get $71,219,904 of 
revenue into the Treasury under our tariff 
system, the people pay the immense sum of 
$386, 963,904. . 

if this tariff, customs, or duty were abolished 
the Government would only lose on these six 
articles $70.219,904, while the people would 
save $386,963,904. But I have mentioned 
ouly six articles, and when we see in the tariff 
list over four thousand articles that pay duty, 
we begin to comprehend the extent and enorm- 
ity of the robbery, the legalized grand larceny 
that is practiced on the people. You see, sir, 
that our imports constitute but a small per 
cent. of the consumption. Of the six articles 
mentioned the consumption is about four and 
a half times greater than the importations, or, 


in other words, the imports constitute less than 
twenty-five per cent. of the consumption.” 
As I have before said, the total value of... 

all our imports last year, (fiseal,) was $518,- 
759,518 82, which paid as duty 3204,446,678. 
Now, if we consume four and a half times as 
much as we import, (of all imported articles, ) 
then we can see how much the consumers pay 
for the articles and how much is taxed. 


Multiply....sisessssesseneecseseeecoreseys see $18,759,588 
The total value of imports, by Sea 4b 


Total value of consumption......erscrevee $2,334,417,831 


Now multiply 43, the total duty paid on im- 
ports, thus: 
Total duty paid on ÎDApOr tS. ssssenepreee. seere 8204; 446,678 


Total tax paid on total consumption wee --920,010,015 


To get $204,446,673 into the Treasury the 
people pay $920,010,015 tax. ‘There are few 
articles in the list of imports that are not pro- 
duced or mauufactared in the United States; 
but the total amount paid as tax on articles 
used and consumed by the people may be 
safely set down at $852,000,000. And in this 
way the-already wealthy manufacturer is made 
richer and the people impoverished. 

I represent a people who will as cheerfully 
meet all the duties of good citizens, and as 
cheerfully pay their proportion of the neces- 
sary expenses of Government, as any people 
on the globe; but when I see them tax-ridden, 
plundered, and robbed, not to keep up the 
Government, but to enrich a small class of 
robbers calling themselves manufacturers, I 
lose all patience with those who lay these 
heavy burdens on them; and if free trade is 
the only plan of relief, I unhesitatingly an- 
uounce myself in favor of: it. In all this 
oppression you seè but few interested or ben- 
efited; none other than the owners of the 
money and machinery constituting the manu- 
factories; all others are burdened, as I have 
shown, to foster and enrich these law-favored 
few. The local labor in the country, the village 
blacksmith, plow-maker, wagon-maker, and 
the shoe and boot makers are not protected or 
benefited, but oppressed and injured, because 
they are lurge consumers of taxed iron, leather, 
&e. The tax has been imposed and coliecied, 
and it comes to the hands of the laboring me- 
chanie with prices so enhanced by tax and cost 
of transportation that they must work for 
small profits, the price of materials being so 
high that if large profits were added fur their 
labor they would raise the price so that they 
could oniy make sales as dire necessity would 
drive a farmer to buy a plow or harrow from 
the blacksmith, ora pair ot boots or shoes from 
ihe worker in leather. 

We see nearly thirty-nine million people 
oppressed {L use ihis word because it so 
strongly expresses the truth) to enrich a very 
few. But I propose to make a further present- 
ation of the pernicious effects of the protec- 
tion scheme. It restricts commerce, it makes 
articles of common necessity scarce, and the 
price high, as I have shown; it prevents ex- 
changes, it drives off products and articles that 
we need. The very high price caused by’ the 
tax on iron and steel compels the farmer to 
use as little as possible ; he is often. compelled 
to use indifferent implements; he often needs 
more plows, better barrows, &e., this lessens 
his productions, compels him to labor longer 
and harder. , 

If there was no tax on iron, or if the pro- 
tective tariff was removed, all the modern 
inventions in machinery would be within the 
reach of nearly every farmer. Instead of toil- 
ing with the old-fashioned sickle, mowing- 
blade aud scythe, and eradle, he could pur- 
chase for a few bushels of wheat, or a few 
hundred pounds of tobaceo, a reaper and 
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mower. The danger of loss of or damage to 
crops by changing weather during a protracted 
harvest would. be avoided. He would sow 
more grass lands and plant more wheat, and 
increase the productions of his farm fifty per 
cent., and with less labor than he performs 
now with his few bungling implements. And 
if the farmer was able to advance money and 
buy all the implements necessary for thorough 
and easy cultire of crops, under the present 
system they would come so highly taxed as to 
make the use of them impossible; for the 
natural wear and tear is an expense that he 
could not hope to be able continually to meet. 
The tax that he pays on iron, steel, leather, 
his clothing, and all he consumes and uses, 
adds to the cost of every bushel of wheat and 
corn, and every pound of meat, tobacco, and 
hay that he produces. 

Besides, as I have said, this high taxation 
on foreign products or manufactures drives 
them to seek markets where they are less taxed 
and restricted, and to exchange them for such 
articles as they do not produce in such abund- 
ance as to supply the home demand; and in 
this way we drive off purchasers of our large 
surplus of products, and the farmer is obliged 
to sell his produce at home, where the supply 
largely exceeds the demand, and the conse- 
quence is he receivesa low price for it. And 
under this most iniquitous system of exclusion 
the foreign goods are taxed so high that they 
do not come in quantities sufficient to make 
healthy competition. The manufacturer, hav- 
ing no competiuon, sells his goods for the 
highest prices, because the people cannot buy 
them elsewhere, and then, having no compe- 
tition, no one to bid against him for the farm- 
er’s produce, he takes it at his own price; 
and thus everything the people buy is high, 
and all they sell is low, and they are kept in 
porn and the manufacturer made rich. 

rotectionists urge what they call the general 
prosperity of the people as an evidence that 
the tariff does not oppress them. We do see 
the people, by the hardest labor and the strict- 
est economy, able to live; but what wedo not 
see is the general prosperity that would per- 
vade all classes when they could sell the 
results of their labor for good prices, and not 
then be obliged to pay away half or two thirds 
of it to the monopolists called manufacturers. 
Our farmers raised last year eighteen hundred 
million bushels of grain, aud we exported less 
than seventy million bushels. 

The home market in the United States can 
never absorb this immense annual production ; 
a large surplus is inevitable, and must find a 
market somewhere, or the prosperity of this 
great class must end; and the cost of trans- 
portation from the farms to the markets is 
greatly increased by this unjust taxation, Rail- 
road iron, cars, and engines are all made of 
taxed articles; steamboats and all.other means 
of transportation, from the farm-wagon to the 
grand steamers that plow the ocean main, all 
aretaxed. Therailroad companies and steam- 
boat owners mus! make profits on their invest- 
ments, and to do this high freights must be 
charged, and all paid by the farmer. Here is 
an interest greater than all others in this land, 


an industry to which all classes must look for | 


food; for bread and meat, identical with all 
others, (except that of the monopolists;) the 
class that feeds us all, ought it not above all 
others to be fostered and protected? Yet 
you hear no application from the farmers or 
mechanics to oppress another class in their 
interests. No lobbyists are here asking the 
Committee of Ways and Means to tax other 
industries to protect them ; no, that sturdy class 
love justice, and all they ask fur is justice and 
fairness in life’s greatstruggle. They are willing 
to labor and thus earn a livelihood; all they 
ask is equality. Unlike the monopolists, they 
ask for no exclusive privileges, 


I ask gentlemen to refer to the statistics, and 
assure themselves of the magnitude of the 
agricaltural interest of this country which is 
trodden under foot and sacrificed for other 
and far less important industries. Compare 


ithe values annually created by agriculture 


with that of all other industries, thus: agri- 
culture—value of annual products, $3,586,- 
964,000. 


Cotton manufactures... ...8170,000,000 
Woolen manufacture: 176,000,000 
Trenira aars 202,335,000 
Leather manufactures.. .-.. 180,000,000 
Value of manufactures... $728,335,000 


You will see that the value of all these 
branches of industry amounts to only $728,- 
385,000, while that of the farmers amounts ro 
$3,586, 964,000, 

This greatest of all interest is left not only 
unprotected, but bears onerous burdens to 
stimulate others. With a large surplus taxed so 
that its cost of production is so heavy that it 
finds no sufficient market at home, suppose 
it crosses the waters and finds its way, the wheat 
and corn to ‘* Mark Lane,” London, the cen- 
tral grain market of the world, and enters into 
competition with the wheat-growers of the 
regions of the Baltic, the Danube, and the 


Crimea, whose products have cost less than į 


half that the taxation has imposed on our 
farmer; here is demand sufficient to absorb 
allthe grain inthe market. It is sold, and the 
American farmer would here buy his supplies 
at low prices, but he cannot take it home with- 
out paying an average tax of forty-eight per 
cenut., and whatever he should buy mast pass 
through the custom-house and pay taxation ; 
for he would bean importer, and imports must 
be taxed to protect home industry, (manufac- 
tures.) 

Here we see the ruinous restrictions on ex- 
changes. The tax out of the way, the farmer 
could buy ail his supplies at half price. He 
could buy his salt in Liverpool or Cadiz, or 
even in Canada, and transport it home at a 
cost of less than twenty cents per bushel, but 
the tax that raises its worth to torty-five cents 
here makes it as well to buy here as there. 
He is compelled by the effect of the tariff laws 
to sell his produce at home for low prices, and 
buy all he consumes at home. He is not free 
to seek his own welfare in his own way, di- 
rected by his own judgment. He cannot con- 
trol prices; prices control him. ‘They are 
forced to buy the $852,000,000 of manufac- 
tures from the home producer of them, and 
must pay for them with wheat, corn, tobacco, 
hay, and other farm produce at whatever 
price the manufacturer may please to ask for 
his or give for their produce. Is this freedom? 
Are not the agriculturists slaves to their law- 
protected, tariff favored neighbors? This pro- 
tective system has utterly destroyed one of the 
most profitable and useful industries in the 
country. 

We had once the proudest ocean merchant 
marine that rode on the face of the seas; now 
we have none worth the name. By a report 
made some time since to this House by the 
chief of the division of tonnage, it is shown 
that of the total tonnage entered at the ports 
of the United States during the year 1870, 
only thirty-six per cent. was American against 
forty-seven per cent. British, and seventeen 
per cent other nations; and in the thirty-six 
per cent. American is included the tonnage of 
coasting vessels, leaving our portion of the 
actual foreign trade inconsiderable indeed. 
While British tonnage in the commerce of Great 
Britain has risen from fifty-nine per cent. in 1855 
to more than seventy-five per cent. now, Ameri- 
can tonnage has fallen down almost to nothing. 
We bave but thirty-six per cent. of the ship- 
ping engaged in our own commerce, while 
Great Britain has over seventy-five per cent. 


of the shipping engaged in her foreign com- 
merce. In 1860 we owned fully one third of 
the tonnage of the world, as will be seen by the 
following comparison: 

Tone. 


Tonnage owned by United States in 1860.. ......5,830,813 
By Great Britain and her dependencies. 5 
By all other nations 


We owned then nearly as much as Great 
Britain, and more then all the other nations. 
Whereisitnow? England has nearly doubled 
hers, other nations have increased theirs, 
while we with more increase of population 
and wealth than all the rest have fallen back, 
and to-day do not own twenty-five per cent. 
of the shipping engaged.in our foreign com- 
merce! This carrying business is among the 
most important interests in the country, as 
we will readily see by the immense business 
the Atlantic steamship lines are doing. I speak 
solely of those engaged in the trade between 
Europe and America, 

The Cunard lize, which has grown into a 
fleet of twenty-five of tbe noblest specimens 
of naval architecture that ever floated on the 
waters, registering from 2,000 to 3,500 tons 
each, performed last year 125 passages each 
way. In these trips they carried the cnormous 
quantity of 450,000 tons of freight, a majority 
of which belonged to Ametican shippers, and 
upward of 55,000 passengers were transported 
during the same period between the two coun- 
tries without a single casualty. . 

The Inman line of thirteen vessels of from 
2,000 to 3,600 tons carried last year 170,000 
tons of freight and 60,000 passengers. 

The Anchor line, twenty-eight vessels, trad- 
ing from Glasgow to New York, in 1870 made 
102 trips, with an average freight of 1,500 tons, 
and carried 40,000 passengers. 

The National line has ten ships, of a tonnage 
capacity higher than any other line, one of 
their ships, the Queen, being registered at 4.471 
tons. This line, which makes about sixty- 
four passages per annum (each way) carried 
870,000 tons of freight, and 43,000 passengers. 
Williams and Gion’s line of eight steamers, 
registering up to 8,750 tons, made fifty-five 
trips, carried 150,000 tons freight, and 35,000 
passengers. And many others could be men- 
tioned—the French Transatlantic, the Ham- 
burg American, the Royal Canadian Steam- 
ship line, &c., but I have mentioned enough 
to show thatin one year, one hundred and seven 
foreign ships made between New York and 
ports in Europe 1,078 voyages, carrying toand 
fro 802,148 passengers, and 1,601,538 tons of 
freight, and enough to show the immense losses 
we sustain by having our carrying all done in 
foreign bottoms, and the immense profits from 
our own commerce all in foreign pockets. 

We are indebted to the protective tariff for 
all these losses of profits. The tax on iron, 
cordage, and other ship-building material, 
makes the cost of an American-built ship so 
much above one built on the Clyde, and other 
European ship-yards, that it could not possi- 
bly compete with them. And we havea law 
on our statute-books that interdicts an Amer- 
ican citizen from buying, registering, or using 
a foreign-built vessel. We cannot build them 
under the taxation of materials, and instead of 
taking it off the protectionists propose to re- 
vive the industry by subsidies, by taxing the 
people and giving the money to ship- builders. 
A bill for this purpose is now pending before 
this House to enable them to rebuild our worn- 
out shipping. This at best would be but coun- 
ter protection, relieving one class, and throw- 
ing the burdens on another—the people. 

We have seen the immense sums that we 
lose by carrying on commerce in foreign bot- 
toms. . Nor is this all we lose. Having no 
American ocean merchantmen, these Euro- 
pean lines having, by our folly, a monopoly of 
the business, discriminate against American 
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ports by advancing freights to and from our | 
ports, and reducing them from British ports, 
thereby diverting the trade and commerce from 
ourports. Andthe remedy forthese evils cannot 
be found in unjast subsidies, but by establish- 
ing free trade in ships, so that our merchants 
can purchase ships where they can get them 
cheapest, and avail themselves of cheap Scotch | 
labor and put the profits of foreign commerce 
in their own pockets, and add the vast amount 
to the ‘national wealth’ we have heard so 
much talk about. And then remove all duties | 
on iron and other material used in ship-build- 
ing, so far, at any rate, as the same articles 
enter into the use of other industries, and 
when this is done we will soon be ina position 
to regain that large share of the world’s com- 
merce to which, by reason of our relative 
vastness of population, commerce, and. indus- 
trial activity, extent of territory and sea-coast, 
we are justly entitled. 

J bave discussed a few of the curses that are 
entailed on the country by this protective | 
doctrine. ‘* Their name is legion,” and L have | 
only attempted an examination of the most 
injurious and ruinous. Under the Democratie 
tariff of 1857 we only laid a tax of fourteen 
and four fifths per cent. on the amount of 
imports. Now, as we have seen, the average 
exceeds forty-eight per cent., over three times 
as much. Other nations have tested the folly | 
and wickedness of high tariffs, and abandoned | 
and abolished them, while we alone persist in | 
imposing them upon the people. Compare the | 
amount of total taxation of the people of the 
United States with that imposed by some other | 
Governments. Total taxation in the United 
States, $852,000,000, about twenty-two dollars 
per capita. Total taxation in England and 
Wales, $84,000,000, $3 87 per capita. The 
German zollverein or tariff is not over eight 
per cent., and the taxation per capita does 
not exceed that of England. And we see that 
our people are taxed per capita six times as 
much as the people of other nations. 

Sickened and disgusted with details of this 
iniquitous system Í Jeave it and turn to another | 
branch of this subject, and I come to an-invest- | 
igation of the amount of revenue necessary to | 
carry on the Government, and the manner of | 
raising it, and what relief we can afford the | 
people. i 

I have shown that the Government can | 
be supported, the interest on the public debt | 
paid, and a fund provided for the payment of | 
our indebtedness, on $152,000,000 less than we | 
expended last year. 
half and still raise over one hundred and three 
million dollars, even if the imports do not in- 
crease. Thatthe amount will largely increase 
is attested by all countries that have reduced 
this mode of taxation. Imports and exports 
have always increased under low tariffs; and 
when Great Britain abolished her tariff on 
all articles except the few she now charges, 
that country experienced very slight diminu 
tions of her revenue, because the imports in- | 
creased largely, i 
Coffee is taxed 6 
Cotton good 
rOn. 


Leather, boots 
Woolen g00ds.easeerseaereneersne 
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We can abolish taxation on these five arii- 
cles of common use and necessity, and still : 
have a surplus of over seventy millions of the: 
estimate | have made; or we can reduce all | 
the customs tax fifty per cent., and have a. 
surplus to allow the reduction of the internal | 
revenue, Fifty per cent. of the amount now 
paid on imports would be over one hundred 
and three million dollars; and internal rev- 
enue paid Jast year over one hundred and 
forty-three million dollars; total, $246,000,- 


H 


, 
i 
ł 


We can reduce the tariff || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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000. The amount which ought to be expended 
is $232,000,000; and then we have a surplus 
of $14,000,000 left. So we can abolish all tax- 
ation on leaf tobacco, and dealers in leaf 
tobacco, still have a large surplus for other 
reductions—stamp tax, tax on spirits, &c. 
Thousands of dollars can be saved by the 
employment of different agencies in assessing 
and collecting the internal revenue. 

In my district the assessment costs about 
one thousand dollars to the county, and the 
collections about five hundred to the county. 


i It ought to he assessed and collected by the 


States, and could be done for one third the 
cost, and the people would be rid of the pimps 
and spies now employed by the Government 
to harass and bedevilthem. And I shall advo- 
cate the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CAMPBELL] at the beginning 
of this session, when it comes up for consider- 
ation. 

Now, I have clearly demonstrated and estab. 
lished, to the perfect satisfaction of every 
member of this House, except the friends of 
monopoly, that our customs tax amounts to 
twice as much as is necessary to furnish the 
revenue needed. Ought it, can it be consti- 
tutionally imposed for any other purpose? 
The Constitution answers emphatically, no. 
Then, why impose or collect it? Writhing 
under the heel of an enlightened and tax- 
ruined people, protection assays one other 


argument to justity its robberies, and insists | 


that there is a question of national wealth, of 
national economy involved ; that the balance 
of trade must be preserved; that we must be 


! careful not to import more than we export, or 


we will pay away to foreigners all the national 
wealth, and we ought by high duties to check 
imports, and in this way prevent an excess 
of imports (what we buy) over domestic ex- 
ports (what we sell.) You say truly that our 
imports exceed the exports. During last year 
we imported : 


Dutiable articles...... 
Imports free of duty. 


Total dutiable and free imports... 
Total domestic exports 


Excess of imports over domestic ex- 


So we buy from foreign nations $43,863,- 
426 58 more than we sell to them. And this 
you say proves that our national labor is not 
sufficiently protected, and we are supplied 
by foreign labor, and that this rival competing 
foreign labor oppresses our industry, and thus 
you say it is evident that the excess of what 
we buy (import) over what we sell (export) is 
not paid for with something actually produced 
during the year—not with the resuits of actual 
labor performed during the year, but with a 
part of the capital. savings, part of the national 


wealth. And by this consumption of national | 


capital the nation is progressing to ruin. We 
are giving every year in this way over forty- 
three million dollars to foreign nations, and 
this nation is thus losing over forty-three mil- 


lions, and we must remedy this by reducing | 


imports. 

This is sophistry. Let us test the theory by 
a plain, common-sense illustration. My friend 
from New York [Mr. Woop] is a merchant; 
he dispatches from the city of New York a 


| vessel freighted with a cargo of American pro- |: 


duce worth $200,000, and that amount was 
entered at the custom-house as the value of 
the exported produce. The vessel landed at 
Liverpool, and the cargo sold for a net profit 
of $50,000, and Mr. Woop received for it 
$250,000, a profit of twenty-five per cent. 
With this he purchased a cargo of British 
goods, the vessel returned to New York, and 
the goods thus imported were entered at the 
custom-house at the invoice price of $250,000. 
This cargo was sold for a profit of twenty-five 


$43,968,426 53 | 


per cent., amounting to $62,500.. Now, on 
Mr. Woon’s books he set down two sums as 
gained—350,005 profits on the cargo he sent 
out, and another of $62,500 profits. on the 
cargo brought back—and we see in this trans- 
action that the United States exported $200,000 
of its prodace, and. imported $250,000 worth 
of British products, and that the nation hag 
squandered on a foreign nation $50,000 of her 
national wealth ; but itis perfectly certain that 
Mr. Woop, the citizen, has gained $112,500. 

Some time after this Mr. Woon dispatched 
another vesscl with a cargo of American pro- 
duce worth $200,000, which foundered in mid- 
ocean, and the cargo was a total loss, and Mr. 
Woop so entered on his books, and it was 
verified by his depleted purse. But in the list 
of exportations at the custom-house in New 
York, $200,000 is entered ag the value of the 
produce sent out, and as Mr. Woop brought 
back nothing, there is nothing in the list of 
imports to balance this export entry; and 
Mr. Woop’s wreck makes a clear profit to the 
United States of $200,000; so that, according 
to the balance-of trade theory, the. United 
States has a simple manner.of doubling her 
capital; that is, after entering her products for 
export at the custom-house, throws them all 
into the sea. By this means her exports will 
į soon be equal to ber national capital; importa- 
| ions will be nothing, and the gain will be all 
| that the ocean has swallowed up. The idea 
that there is any other ‘‘national wealth’? than 
the wealth of the people, and that a nation can 
be made rich by the losses of its citizens, is 
supremely absurd and ridiculous. . 

if the theory of national wealth was correct 
I can in few words prove that the remedy is 
directly opposite to the doctrine you teach, 
for I have already shown that your high tariff 
has always tended to reduce exports, because 
by it you prevent exchanges of products. 
Under the tariff of 1857, averaging only four- 
teen per cent., our exports for. the year 1861, 
|| the last year under that rate, were $882,836,474; 
the imports were $352,789,387; excess of ex- 
ports, $30,095,097. You may take any period 
of high tariffs and you will find that under 
ii their operation exports diminish, and take 
every period of low tariffs and exports. in- 
crease. Under the moderate protection from 
i| 1821 to 1824 the excess of imports over ex- 
ports was $16,000,000. From 1825 to 1828 
of higher duties it was over $17,000,000, and 
from 1829 to 1882 under extreme protection 
l! the balance against us was $35,000,000, and 
i from 1848 to 1846 of high protection the situ- 
ation had changed from $20,000,000 in our 
favor to $8,000,000 against us. And from 1862 
il to 1869, seven years of extreme duties, the 
balance against us was $284,000,000, while 
during the seven years immediately preced- 
ing of low, non-protective tariff, the balance 
i| in our favor was $184,000,000. In the only 
period of long continued low duties, our ex- 
ports increased from $109,000,000 in 1846, 
‘to $374,000,000 in 1861, a gain of more than 
two hundred per cent., while exports under 
| protection always decreased. 
| I have compared the values of the products 
i of the several industries of the country; and 
| compared the numbers of the oppressed with 


i 
l! that of their oppressors. I.now look around 
[i this Hall for the friends of the great.oppressed 
|| majority, and I ask Representatives, what 
| pledges have we made to the people? Didwe 
not promise to reduce their burdens? Have 
we not the power to.redeem these pledges and 
make good these promises? Fellow-Demo- 
crats, is there a protectionist in our ranks? 
' Tf there is: he bas departed from the faith. 
'| Democracy despises extortions, monopolies, 
li and oppressions. lt loves freedom and justice, 
| Will that grand, glorious old party that has 
never failed when it has had power to relieve 
| the sufferings of the people falter now when 


| 
i 
| 
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they are the sorest? Willa single member of it 
tarnish itsancient glory and renown and weaken 
the faith of the people in 1s justice- by being 
found in the ranks of theit direst foes? This 
is said not to be a party question now. The 
record of the Democracy on this subject has 
always been consistent and undeviating, and f 
have been gratified to see Liberal Republicans 
in this House standing with Democrats and 
fighting the battles of the people. Yet the 
President of the United States, while pretend- 
ing to be the friend of the people and of re- 
trenchment, bids us beware and approach the 
interest of the monopolists (the industries) 
cautiously. Some of the heads of Departmenis 
tender gratuitously the same admonitions ; 
and in the consideration of this subject else- 
where, a distinguished leader in the Repub- 
lican party, admitting the enormity of taxation, 
is nevertheless so tender of the interest of the 
industries, manufactures, that he will not con- 
sent to the relief of the people at once, but a 
day must be set ahead long enough to allow 
the robbers to prepare for the change; but in 
this House we have the power to perform this 
high, holy duty, and will we do it like faith- 
ful, honest Representatives, or will we permit 
the few friends of protection to overcome us? 
For one, | do not intend to be satisfied with 
less than my figures demand. 

Despairing of any velief by a general re- 
duction on all articles taxed and consumed by 
the people, I have pursued the idea recom- 
mended to the traditionary Irishman on his 
visit to Donnybrook fair, ‘‘ Wherever you see 
a bead hit it.” I have voted to abolish the 
tax on coal and salt, on coffee and tea, and 
will continue to ‘‘bit at every tariff head” 
that presents itself. This the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
ae promised us some time ago he would 

o. 
he failed to hit, 

Freedom of trade is a Bible-taught doctrine; 
it was taught by Solomon when he ‘sat on 
the throne of the Lord as king instead of David, 
his father, and prospered, and alli Israel obeyed 
him.” In 2 Chronicles, chapter two, we read: 

“And Solomon sent to Huram, the king of Tyre, 
saying,’ * * * * “Send me now, there- 
fore, a man cunning to work in gold, [a skilled 
laborer,] and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, 
and in purple, and crimson, and biue, and that can 
skill to grave with the cunning men that are with 
me”? + * * * “Send me also cedar-trees, 
fir-trees, and algum-trees outof Lebanon.’ * * 
i * “And, behold, I will give to tùy servants, 
the hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand meas- 
ures of beaten wheat, und twenty thousand measures 
of barley, and twenty thousand. baths of wine, aud 
twenty thousand baths of vil.” 

And Haram answered in writing and agreed 
to send the skilled mechanic, and said: 

“ Now therefore the wheat, and the barley, the oil, 
and the wine, which my lord bath spoken of, let him 
send unto his servants; and we wili cut wood outof 
Lebanon, as much as thou shalt need; and we will 
bring it to thee in floats by sea to Joppa,” &e. ` 

Here was a free, fair exchange of products 
Without any restrictions, without any tariff. 

Representatives of the farmers and mechan- 
ics of the South, Southwest, and great North- 
west, your constituents have no iron-furnaces, 
looms, or other manufactures to protect; and 
will you longer submit and consent to the vas- 
salage in which they are held? Will you per- 
mit the rapacity and selfishness of the few to 
diciate and euforce these wrougs? Chicago, 
strurgling to rebuild her burnt district. came 
bere and pleaded tor assistance. Her sufferings 
moved you to deeds of profligacy. 
her $4,000,000, and gave her iron and other 
building materials free. Now, in the name 
of the suffering millions of sons and daughters 
-of toil and of poverty, I appeal to you to lift 
the heavy hand of taxation and give them 
yoursympathies. ‘Their frugal habits have been 
pushed to the extreme of self-denial. 

The petitions of the people that have cov- 


Several heads have been presented which | 


You gave || 


ered almost every gentleman’s desk are full of 
meaning. ‘Thank God, the people are rising 
and demanding a cessation of their wrongs. 
They are uprising and rallying; from the farms 
and the workshops the mighty hosts are gath- 
ering. They demand honesty and economy, 
justice and equality, and will hurl their irre- 
sistible columns upon the battle front of the 
oppressors of labor and the foes of freedom, 
wherever found. God speed the day when 
all the doors of commerce shall be thrown 
open, and all its shackles knocked off. and 
all the nations of the earth invited to come 
into our ports, to bring to our markets their 
manufactures free of taxation and bid against 
each other for our products, Whoever lives 
to see that day will see prosperity spread 
from border to -border; will see a happy, 
contented, thrifty people; silver dollars will 
again jingle in the poor man’s pocket, and 
you will see a people full of love and patri- 
otic devotion to their Government that thus 
secures cquality and justice to all its citizens. 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. L. DAWES, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 22, 1872, 
Tn relation to the public finances, 


Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, on the 8th 
day of the present month, at the suggestion 
of the committee which I represent, I felt it 
my duty to call the attention of the House to 
the frequent and large appropriations outside 
of the regular estimates which had already 
passed the House. These appropriations had, 
in the aggregate, amounted to so large a sum 
that, taken with the regular estimates of the 
expenditures on the one side and with the 
large encroachments upon the revenues by 
repeal bills on the other, there was presented 
altogether a balance-sheet of receipts and 
expenditures for the next fiscal year not very 
flattering. The object of the speech was to 
call the attention of the House to the large 
aggregate of expenditures which the House 
itself had thus made on the one side, and 
at the same time the great inroad upon the 
receipts which by bills passed by the Louse 
they had already made, and to make it plaiu 
that it these bills should become the law they 
must rely upon a large increase of the reve- 
nues beyond the estimates of the Secretary 


of the Treasury for any margin upon which | 


they could further reduce the revenue by 
amendments of the tariff. 

I notice in the Globe of Saturday last what 
purports to be a speech from the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee of Finance in the 
Senate, opening the discussion upon the tariff 
bill there under consideration. The speech 
as there reported is one of marked ability and 
excellent temper, so exhaustive in argument 
and so admirable in statement that I have 
nothing to say except in commendation. I 
refer to it only because in the course of it he 
found occasion, though not necessary to the 
line of his argument, to allude to the remarks 
made by me in the House of which I have 
just spoken. He correctly interpreted the 
object of those remarks “as a caution to the 
House against a too extravagant expenditure 
of the public money,” bat, nevertheless, very 
much impaired the weight of that caution by 
criticising the figures which gave it any claim 
to consideration. It is for the purpose simply 
of showing that this criticism of those figures 
is unfounded, and that a careful review of them, 
instead of showing that the fears expressed 
are groundless, will make it clear that the į 
occasion for them is more and more apparent 


every day, that I trouble the House at this 
time with any remarks upon this criticism. 

‘the balance-sheet which I at that time pre- 
sented to the Honse consisted on the one side 
of the estimates of expenditures for the coming 
year furnished by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, together with an item of omission from 
that estimate, and such additions asthe House 
had already made by bills which had passed 
this body; and. on the other side, of the esti- 
mates of receipts for the coming year, also 
furnished by the Secretary, diminished by such 
amounts as the House itself had by like bills, 
so far as -they were concerned, repealed or 
diverted to some other purpose. My remarks 
were addressed to the House and to the con- 
dition in which the House had placed this 
balance-sheet. The speech which I find in 
the Globe from the chairman of the Committee 
of Finance first criticises the estimates of ex- 
penditures furnished us by the Secretary him- 
self for the coming year, and pronounces that 
estimate altogether too large and unreliable. 

It is a sufficient answer to all that was said 
by him in reference to these estimates to say 
tbat, in his own balance-sheet which he subse- 
quently makes out, he takes the precise esti- 
mates of the Secretury which he charged to be 
unreliable in my hands, as the basis of his own 
estimates of expenditures in the precise figures 
I used, even to the odd cents. If, therefore, 
the $278,025,773 99, which the Secretary esti- 
mates as the expenditures for the coming year 
was altogether too large and unreliable when 
found in my balance-sheet, that precise sum 
used by the Senator in his own balance was 
alike unreliable there. Whatever criticism 
of my use of it is just, lies with equal force 
against his own. 

The first item which I added to these esti- 
mates was “an omission from estimates’? of 
$1,500,000. The Senator is reported as say- 
ing, “Í can find none such.” I will aid him 
to find them. The estimates for the Indian 
service were $5,445,617 97. The Indian bill 
when it passed the House contained $5,916,- 
639 97, making $471,022 in that bill notin 
the estimates. I have a statement furnished 
me by the clerk of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of omissions from those estimates 
which the Department has asked for the In- 
dian service alone amounting in the aggregate 
to $1,955,264. Of this $1,087,212 was iu- 
cluded in the deficiency bill, leaving as yet to 
be provided for $868,052. He has furnished 
me besides with ihe following items omitted 


|| from the estimates: 


ve $50,000 
+ 160,000 


For the Tehuantepec canal route 25,000 


For wagou-roud on Rock Istand..... 100,000 
For life-saving stations on coast 

Island and New York... 200,090 

These several items of omission from the 
estimates not included as yet in any bill 
amount to $1,874,074. How many more are 
outstanding I have not taken the pains to in- 
quire, inasmuch as I have already shown the 
Senator several hundred thousand more than 
the amount stated in my speech. 

The next item was the deficiency bil of 
$6,200,000. The Senator thinks it is a suffi- 
cient answer to that tem that it is to be ex- 
pended the present year, [reply that deficiency 
bills come every year, and the uverage of them 
is about the same. Last year, if 1 remember 
right, the biil was a litle larger than ths, I 
took this as a fair average. He gives no rea- 
son to expect, nor does he even suggest that 
next year we shall nothave aslarge a deficiency 
bill as this. I take this as a fair estimate of 
deficiency, and Í see no reason to change the 
amount simply because this particuiar bill is 
to be for the present year. I then added the 
several items for public buildings in bills 
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which had already passed the House, the first- 
of which was $4,000,000 for the buildings of 
Chicago. 

' To this it.is deemed- a sufficient reply, with- 
out denying the fact that the House had added 
this sum to the expenditures, ‘‘ that our re- 
ceipts haye been increased more than twice 
four million dollars in the destruction of duty- 
paid goods in Chicago, and all the expend- 
itures that will be incurred by the United States 
in the rebuilding of buildings in Chicago is 
more than balanced by the gain of duty to us 
which must be supplied by the imports of 
others.’’ If that were a fact, and if it were 
troe that the destruction of $200,000,000 of 
property in the city of Chicago did not impair 
at all the ability of its citizens to consume for- 
eign imports or to distribute them in exchange 
for the products of the region about Chicago 
heretofore supplied by them, nevertheless the 
$4,000,000 would belong upon the side of pub- 
lie expenditures, and the increase belongs 
upon the side of the revenues, which I shall 
consider hereafter. And there is no occasion, 
therefore, to subtract this item from the aggre- 
gate of expenditures, 

The speech next alludes to the item of 
“corporation tax to be refunded, $2,500,000,’’ 
and replies, first, that the bill refunding it has 
not yet become alaw. True; nor had any of 
the other bills for the erection of public build- 
ings except that of Chicago. Neither does 
the Senator nor any one say that it is not a 
sum that must be refunded. Indeed, it has 
already passed the Senate. He says further 
that itis to be taken out of the current receipts. 
l answer, first, that that depends upon the form 
of the bill which finally becomes a law refund- 
ing that tax; and secondly, that however paid, 
iv hereafter collecting the revenues authorized 
by law, that sum, which has entered into all the 
Secretary’s estimates, because under the ruling 
of the Department it was deemed a lawful tax, 
must be deducted from the ‘estimate of the 
revenues of the Government. 

In addressing the House upon the aggregate 
of bills which had passed this body, 1 called 

its attention to the pension bill, which took 
for the next year $10,664,685 from the Treas- 
ury if it became a law. The only reply to that 
was the expression of an opinion on the part 
of the Senator that that bill would not pass 
the Senate, an opinion in which I concurred 
at the time the remarks to which he was reply- 
ing were made, and which I still hope will be 
true. But that is no answer to the House of 

Representatives, who, so far as they were con- 
cerned, had made it a law, and to whom my 
remarks were addressed. 

This, with the omissions from the estimates, 
the deficiency bill, the bills for the public 
buildings which had passed the House, the 
corporation tax, the pension bill, and the 
“ Washington treaty,” were all which I added 
to the estimates of expenditures made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and so far as the 
House of Representatives, which I was ad- 
dressing, was concerned, not one of these 
items can be deducted. Not only that, sir, 
but I did great injustice to the bill for public 
buildings at St. Louis, which I put down at 
$250,000, when in point of fact it contained 
$2,250,000, and the items which I thus added 
to the Secretary’s estimates may fairly and 
properly be increased by this sum of $2,000,- 
000. I, however, leave in this review this side 
of the ‘balance-sheet where I then left it, at 
$299, 600,458. 

For the other side of the balance-sheet I 
also took as the basis the Secretary’s esti- 
mates of the receipts for the coming year. 
And first, his estimate of the receipts from 
customs, namely, $212,000,000. From this I 
deducted those sums which the House had, 
by bills already passed, cut off, so far as they 
were concerriéd, from the fature revenues of 
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the country, namely, the coal and salt. bills, 
and the tea and coffee bills, leaving that sum, 
according to his estimates, thus diminished by 
the House of Representatives, at. $190,998,062. 
To these I added, for receipts of internal rev- 
enue, the receipts of last year, $144,011,176 24, 
less the amount collected from articles now 
exempt by law from the payment of internal 
taxes; the $2,500,000 erroneously counted 
upon as corporation income, and $12,000,000 
for personal incomes, which expiring, by law, 
with the 81st day of last December, could of 
course furnish no revenue for the coming 
ear. 


To the deduction of this item of $12,000,000. 


for personal income the Senator objects that 
one half of it only will be collected during the 
present year, and the other half will lap over 
into the next year, and should therefore go 
into the estimates of the revenue for the com- 
ing year. I was talking of the sources of rev- 
enue under existing law, and this law having 
expired there could not be thereafter any rev- 
enue derived from that source. And while it 
may be true that a portion of the last year’s 
income will not get into the Treasury until the 
next year, yet it is just as true that last year’s 
uncollected tax lapped over as much as that 
of this year, and therefore the income tax 
remaining uncollected at the end of this year 
is properly counted as a part of the receipts 
of the present, not the next year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that because the fiscal year ends 
in June the amount of income collected each 
year belongs, one half, or about that sum, to 
the previous year. : 

So, therefore, I see no propriety, when esti- 
mating the receipts of each year, to be derived 
from existing laws, in taking into account the 
fact that in collecting the receipts of that year a 
portion of it may run into the next year. What- 
ever is made in one year in that way has been 
lost in the year preceding by the same method. 
I did not add to receipts the amount to be de- 
rived from the sale of public lands, because 
the education bill which had passed this House 
had diverted these proceeds to another pur- 
pose. 

The only remaining source of revenue was 
that commonly known as miscellaneous reve- 
nue. Of this source of revenue I remarked 
that in its nature it was a very uncertain item 
to rely upon; and in illustration of that remark 
I took up the items of which it was made up 
the last year, amounting in the aggregate to 
$31,566,786 53, and from them I deducted, as 
the Secretary himself did, and as the Senator 
also has done, the premiums on the sale of 
coin. I also deducted homestead and other 
land fees, direct taxes, proceeds of Indian 
trust lands, accrued interest on the proceeds 
of sale of Indian trust stocks, &c., the reim- 
bursements to the United States of moneys 
advanced to meet interest on non-paying stocks 
held in trust for various Indian tribes, as items 
not likely to again be found in the miscella- 
neous sources of revenue, and thereby reduced 
this item from the sum heretofore stated of 
thirty-one odd millions to $12,181,379 01. 

In the speech of the Senator he replies, 
that when “I came to examine the various 
items which compose this miscellaneous item 


of revenue, I find they are not uncertain.” 


And to show that they are not uncertain 
he takes up one after the other, each of the 
items which I left in the calculation, not those 
I took out, and says they are certain sources 
of the revenue. Being of the same opinion 
with him, I so counted them, with the excep- 
tion of two to which I will allude, and -so 
reckoned them in the calculation which I made. 
I repeat these items which he says are 
reliable sources of revenue. The tax on the 


| circulation and deposit of national banks, this 


I included; the repayment of interest by the 
Pacific railroad, this I also included ; consular 


fees I include; homestead and other land fees, 
mentioned by: him I did not include, because, 
I was. addressing the House of Represénta-, 
tives, which had passed a bill diverting those. 
fees to another purpose; -he also included. 
taxes on seal skins, so did I; reimbursements. 
of the United States. for salaries of- store- 
keepers of internal. revenue bonded. ware- 
houses, I also included them; parting charges 
were also included by me as well as by him >. 
and the only other. item mentioned by him, and. 
not included by me was the item of direct tax. 
I did not include this item, because, having 
been paid once, it did not occur to me that it 
would be likely to be paid again. With this 
exception, what I deemed reliable items of 
miscellaneous revenue, the Senator has, in 
his speech, also enumerated as reliable items. 
He has omitted from his recapitulation of 
such reliable items all the items which I sub- 
tracted from the aggregate for the same rea- 
son. After agreeing so exactly with me as to` 
the character of these sources of revenue,. 
there does not seem to me any occasion for 
the remark added by him that his “ honor- 
abie friend had undoubtedly fallen into an 
error as to the character and nature of these 
resources of revenue.” 

I regret exceedingly that the distinguished 
Senator has followed so exactly in my foot- 
steps as to stumble into the same pit. 

It was in this way, Mr. Chairman, that I 
made up the several items constituting the 
other side of the balance-sheet, to wit, all 
that the Secretary had estimated the receipts 
from customs to be, less what the House had 
cut off from them, $190,998,062; the inter- 
nal revenue of last year, diminished by the 
amount taken from it by the repeal and. ex- 
piration of laws under which a portion of it 
was collected, and such of the miscellanéous 
revenues as the Senator and myself both agree 
were of a permanent and reliable character, 
leaving out the proceeds of the sale of public 
lands, for the reason, already stated, that they 
had been by the House diverted elsewhere, 
and these items made an aggregate of $317,- 
389,483 10 of receipts against expenditures 
of $299,600,458. 

In reference to this result I used the follow- 
ing language: 

“Tf, therefore, we do not receive revenue from æ 
great and unexpected increase of imports beyond 
the estimate of their increase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or from some other now unprovided. 
source, and if our expenditures are not brought 
down below the figures here stated, we shall be 
obliged to borrow neariy eleven million dollars to 


pay to the sinking fund, without one dollar going 
toward.the principal of the public debt.”” 


Upon a review ofall these figures I did not 
say one word in this conclusion which I desire 
to qualify. 

The Senator goes on to show. that the con- 
ditions which I stated as necessary to relieve 
us from such a balance-sheet, namely, a great. 
and unexpected increase of imports beyond the: 
estimates of their increase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, will actually come to pass, and 
not only save us from this unpleasant balance- 
sheet, but leave so large a margin as to enable 
us still further to reduce taxes. I shall be 
exceedingly gratified if this picture drawn by 
him shall prove a true one. 

My sole purpose in alluding, to his remarks 
at this time is to show that the-figures-I had 
given were. entitled to the confidence of ihe 
House. It does not séem to me that there was 
any necessity for the criticism of these figures 
in order to establish. the fact that there will 
actually. be this great and unexpected increase 
of imports, upon which alone the Senator him-. 
self relies for the ability to reduce taxation. 

Taking, as I did, the Secretary's estimates 
of $212,000,000 for the receipts from customs . 
the next year, the Senator bas given. various 
reasons why, in his opinion, the receipts into 
the Treasury will reach. $373,000,000 instead 
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of $359,000,000, the sum estimated by the Sec- 
retary. For this increase of $14,000,000 over 
the estimate of the Secretary the Senator gives 
many good reasons, to which lam prepared to 
yield my assent. I will, however, call the at- 
tention of the House to one of those reasons, 
which I may be permitted to say I think he 
has a little overdone, and that is the consid- 
erable increase of the public revenue which 
he expects from the destruction of duty-paid 
goods by the great fire at Chicago. 

I have already alluded to the fact that he 
struck out the item of $4,000,000 for the pub- 
lic buildings in Chicago, because, as he said, 
our receipts had been increased more than 
twice that sum by the destruction of duty-paid 
goods by this fire. He had previously stated 
that the large increase of revenues which he 
expected was caused ‘‘ to some extent by the 
importation of goods in place of duty-paid 
goods destroyed by fire at Chicago.” 

In ascertaining how much is to be the in- 
crease inthe coming year he takes the actual 
receipts for eight months of the present year, 
and at the same rate finds the increase for 
the whole of this year. He thereby not 
only pays for the public buildings in Chicago 
$4,000,000, but includes the whole of the in- 
creased revenue caused by the fire without 
any such deduction in his calculation of the 
increase for this year, and makes it the basis 
of next year’s increase also. 

The new method of augmentation of the 
revenue by, fire is certainly a remarkable 
one; for it not only permits of thus counting 
$4,000,000 twice in the present year, but of 
counting the whole over again in the next 
year. With this exception, to which I confess 
as yet my inability to give my entire adhesion, 
I agree with the Senator in the reasons which 
he has so well set forth in his speech for com- 
ing to the conclusion that there will be a con- 
siderable increase in the aggregate of the 
revenue of next year over and above the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

< The difference, however, between the con- 
clusions of the Senator and the cautious esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury is, it 
will be observed, only the sum of $14,000,000; 
not a very large margin, and one which a very 
slight revulsion in the currents of business 
would cause to disappear entirely. How neces- 
sary it may be for us in view of this to tread 
cautiously, I leave it for the House to determ- 
ine. The difference between the results 
arrived at by the Senator and myself, lies in 
this: he disregards wholly the bills which had 
passed the House increasing the expenditures 
on the one side and decreasing the revenues 
on the other, and at the same time adds 
$14,000,000 to the increase of revenue esti- 
mated by the Secretary; and this chiefly from 
the augmentation caused by the fire at Chicago. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. JOHNSTON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 21, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(Ii, R. No. 173) to repeal the duties on salt, with the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance, pro- 
posing a general revision of the tariff 

Mr. JOHNSTON said: - 

Mr. Presipenr: The present anxiety of the 
country in regard to the pending bill I think 
demonstrates very clearly the demerits of the 
agai system. The Senator from New 

ork (Mr. Corte] has just stated that he 
receives every day applications urging a speedy 
decision of this question. Trade is embar- 
rassed, the country not prosperous, owing to 
the uncertainty that hangs around legislation 


upon the subject of tariff and internal rev- 
enue. As long as our present system is the 
accepted system of the country, as a matter 
of course the very same uncertainty will 
always hang over our legislation, and have the 
same effect itis now having. The only mode 
of escape from that condition of things is to 
have a settled system, liable to no changes, or 
only such small changes as are incidental and 
necessary to every government. The import- 
ers of tea and coffee, the tobacco manufac- 
turers, and others interested in large interests 
dependent upon our action on this bill, are 
paralyzed, to use their own language, from 
the delay in settling the legislation on this 
subject. . 

If we had free trade, or comparative free 
trade, this condition of things could not pre- 
vail, and the country would move smoothly 
along in its trade, business, and manufactures, 
and would not, upon the approach and during 
the continuance of every session of Congress, 
be perplexed and apprehensive of change. 

Sir, I am opposed to this protective system. 
I favor free trade; but as I do not expect 
ever to see that millennium arrive, I shall have 
to be content with getting as near to it as 
possible. 

The inquiries that suggest themselves in the 
discussion of this question are, what is pro- 
tection? Whom does it protect? What does 
it protect? What portion of the people does 
itprotect? How-doesit protectthem? Whom 
does it injure, if it injures anybody? What 
proportion of the population does it injure? 

. I do not know how else to define protection 
except to say that it is a cunningly devised 
scheme by which a portion and but a small 
portion of the community, under the pretense 
of raising a revenue for the support of the 
Government, get rich at the expense of the 
large majority of the people. It may be illus- 
trated in this way: the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL] are, we will say, both 
manufacturers of iron. The Senator from 
Vermont can sell iron at twenty dollars a ton. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is not content 
to get twenty dollars a ton, he wants thirty 
dollars. The rest of the Senate represent the 
purchasers or consumers. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania comes to Congress and says, “I 
want thirty dollars a ton for my iron, but here 
is a man who is willing to sell his iron at twenty 
dollars, and what is worse, the consumers are 
willing to buy it at that price. Therefore, my 
‘infant manufacture’ is liable to suffer. I de- 
sire you to protect my ‘struggling industry.’ ” 
Upon being asked how that is to be done, he 


says, ‘‘ Prohibit’ my rival from selling at all; 4 


pass a law and say he shall not sell on any 
terms. That is one way of being protected; 
or, if you think that is asking too much, then 
tax him to such an extent that he cannot sell 
for less than thirty dollars, and by that means 
I will be enabled to get the thirty dollars that 
I desire for my iron. If that does not suit, 
then let him sell at twenty dollars a ton if he 
will, but impose a sufficient tax upon every 
man in the community to enable me to sella 
large quantity of iron at twenty dollars, and 
yet make it by virtue of this tax thirty dollars 
a ton.” Thus whenever the Senator from 
Maryland or any other Senator buys iron, he 
has to pay a tax of five or ten dollars, to be 
paid over to the Senator from Pennsylvania to. 
protect his ‘‘infant manufacture,” and enable 
him to get indirectly thirty dollars a ton for his 
iron. ‘I’bat illustrates the principle. — 

That being the idea that I have of what con- 
stitutes protection, I willinquire for a moment, 
whom does it protect? Unless it protects some 
considerable portion of the community, it 
ought not to be retained upon our statute- 
books ; and if it protects only a small part of 
the community at the expense of the great 


body of the people, still less oughtit to be the 
policy of the country. 

Iam unable to see whom it protects except 
the manufacturer himself. Ifa man converts 
raw cotton into cotton cloth, or if he converts 
iron ore into pig iron, he is the person to be 
protected. He gets the benefit of the duty 
which is assessed upon these articles when 
they are brought in from abroad; but he is 
the only man who gets it; nobody else does. 
It is simply the man whose capital is employed 
in converting the raw material into the man- 
ufactured article that gets the benefit of the 
duty. His employés, and every other man, 
woman, and child in the community suffers 
the loss for the benefit of this one man. While 
it protects him, it injures the farmer, the 
planter, the teacher, the mechanic, the law- 
yer, the doctor, the merchant, the laborer, 
and every other class of the community. These 
it injures, to these it makes living more costly, 
because, while he gets the benefit of protec- 
tion, they have to pay the increased price of 
the article he makes produced by this system ; 
and, therefore, it is a tax upon the remainder 
of the community for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer. 

One favorite theory of the protectionists is 
that they create a home market. Their idea 
is that the agricultural community must have 
a market here composed of manufacturers to 
sell their products to, and that the manufac- 
turing community must in return sell their 
products to the farmers, and thus home mar- 
kets will be created for both. But it must be 
apparent to everybody that this home market 
is eatirely too small for either industry. You 
can never get a condition of things in this 
country in which all of its vast agricultural 
products, can find a market here. We can 
never have enough manufacturers and attend- 
ant laborers to consume all that our rich lands 
in this great and extensive country can raise. 
There must be some market abroad, therefore, 
as well as a home market for our agricultural 
products. And if we did have manufacturers 
and attendant laborers enough to consume the 
surplus our farmers make, it is certain that 
they could manufacture infinitely more than 
the agricultural community could want or pur- 
chase. We could not sell enough to our whole 
people to make manufactures entirely pros- 
perous. We must have, therefore, to be pros- 
perous, in addition to the home market, a for- 
eign market for our manufactures as well ag 
for our agricultural products. When the idea 
is advanced that it is only necessary for both 
these interests that there shall be a home 
market, it is equivalent to saying that if you 
were to take a farmer and a manufacturer and. 
lock them up ina room’ together for ten, 
twenty, or thirty years and then open the door, 
you would find them both rich. If we caleu- 
late upon having here in our own country a 
home market for our agricultural products 
exclusively and a home market for our manu- 
facturing products exclusively, we must get 
rich upon one another if we get rich at all. 
We cannot get rich from foreigners, because 
this idea supposes no trade with them. 

The scheme, then, of a home market as being 
sufficient and as affording all that we ought to 
ask, is of course not to be entertained. We 
must so arrange our system as to bave not only 
a good home market, but at the same time a 
good foreign market, both for agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactured articles. 

The real problem in this whole subject is 
how to increase our exports and cheapen the 
production of them. ‘he more exports we 
have, the more we sell abroad, as a matter of 
course the richer will be our country. Every 
country in settling its system of dealing with 
foreign nations ought so to arrange it, if pos- 
sible, that it will have a large quantity of all 
sorts of articles to send abroad and get for 
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them eitlfer gold or such articles as it needs 
for its own consumption. But while we do 
that we must also endeavor to cheapen the 
production of those things in our own coun- 
try, because unless we do we cannot compete 
in the markets of the world with other nations. 
If the production by us of commodities is 
costly, we cannot sell them abroad in com- 
petition with nations that produce cheaply. 

To illustrate, the Argentine Republic produces 
agreat many articles we need, especially raw 
hides. It would be our policy, therefore, to sell 
to the Argentine Republic manufactured goods 
and purchase of them hides and other things 
that they have to sell. There should bea direct 
trade between that country and this; but we 
cannot do that if the Argentine Republic can 
buy the same things we offer to sell them at a 
lower price from other countries. We cannot 
sell them cotton cloths or woolen cloths orany 
other manufactured articles in exchange for 
their commodities if they can buy the same 
things in England cheaper than here. That 
is the actual condition of affairs now. We 
buy articles from that country, but we do not 
pay for them in our products or in our manu- 
factured articles. We pay for them in gold or 
in exchange upon Europe, and then they take 
our gold or our European exchange and go to 
England and buy the same articles that we 
make here, because they can buy there cheaper, 
because the production of there in England is 
less costly than in the United States; hence 
we lose a market for our products and have 
to make our purchases in gold or European 
exchange. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the policy of 
our country should be to cheapen production 
so that whatever we have got to sell we can 
sell in the markets of the world in competi- 
tion with other manufacturers. We should be 
able to go anywhere that England goes and 
sell our products at the same rate she sells 
hers. If we cannot do that we cannot com- 
pete with her. When we make the cost of 
productions high, we to that extent limit our 
market and exclude ourselves from the rest of 
the world. 

The protective system, of necessity, has the 
effect of withdrawing wealth from one portion 
of the community and concentrating it in a 
particular class. The wealth of the country 


outside of the real estate is nearly a fixed | 


uantity. It increases slowly with business. 
T therefore, we legislate in such a way as to 
give one portion of the community a large 
share of this fixed quantity, as a matter of 
course it can only be done by abstracting it 
from the rest. Suppose the personal estate 
of the country is worth a thousand million 
dollars, and we pass such laws as will enable 
a particular class to abstract from the rest of 
the community more than its proportion of 
that thousand million dollars, it of course 


takes away that much from everybody else. | 


Suppose there are but 5100 between myself 
and the two Senators on my right. If I have 
fifty dollars, the other two can only have fifty 
dollars between them; and if you so legislate 
as to give me seventy-five dollars, of course 
they can then have only twenty-five dollars. 
So when you legislate in regard to the wealth 
of the nation in such a way as to enable the 
manufacturing class to obtain possession of, 
to irresistibly draw to itself a large share of 


this fixed quantity of capital, you necessarily, | 


by the same process, abstract it from the rest 


oï the community ; you make the class of manu- | 


facturers a sort of maelstrom to suck in and 
swallow up whatever comes witbin their reach. 

But it is said that this not only benefits the 
manufacturer but benefits the laborer, the 
employé of the manufacturer, because it en- 
ables the manufacturer to give him higher 
wages. Well, sir, wages, like everything else, 


are great or small by comparison. A dime is 
just as good as a dollar when it will buy as 
much. It is no answer to say that in this 
country wages are a dollar, or a dollar and a 
half, or two dollars a day, and that in Europe 
they are less, unless the purchasing power of 
the dollar, or doliar and a half, or two dollars 
in this country is greater than the purchasing 
power of a smaller sum in Europe. While 
the nominal amount of wages may be greater, 
yet if their actual value is not greater the 
laborer is not benefited. But while the 
nominal value of wages is greater, yet all 
the expenses attending living are increased 
by this protective system. Why? The laborer 
must have woolens, cottons, leather, and the 
products of these things to clothe himself and 
family; he has to pay rent; he has to pay 
taxes, and when he buys articles of prime 
necessity for his support, he buys them with 
the tariff duty added to their cost; he buys 
them with the protective burden upon them; 
he buys them at the increased price which is 
necessitated by the high rate of duties that is 
imposed upon them. If you give him a dollar 
a day and sell him cottons at twice as much 
as he can buy them for abroad you see at once 
that his wages, while nominally better, are not 
really so. : 

The system imposes very heavy burdens on 
the community for a small benefit derived by 
the Government. All the benefit the Govern- 
ment derives is the duty upon the article, less 
the expense of collecting it. If, while we 
collect the necessary tax upon imports, we 
at the same time impose a heavy burden on 
the domestic article, the Government only 
makes the tax on the import, but the com- 
munity pays a large amount upon domestic 
purchases which does not go into the Treasury. 

Suppose we import one thousand tons of 
English iron, all the revenue the Government 
gets is the duty upon that thousand tons. Sup- 
pose we use five thousand tons of domestic 
iron, the country gets no revenue from the 
iron manufactured here, but the manufacturers 
get the increased price caused by the impost 
duty, and that increased price is a tax upon 
the people. 

The amount of English iron imported into 
this country is about one quarter or one fifth 
of that manufactured here, so that the duty 
on one fourth or one fifth of the iron used in 
this country goes into the Treasury. But 
whatever the increased price of domestic iron 
in consequence of the tariff is, is a tax upon 
the purchaser, which goes to the manufac- 
turer and not to the Treasury. 

But, sir, against what does protection pro- 
tect? Itonly protects against low prices. The 
people want low prices; they want everything 
they use at reasonablecost. When protection 
is asked for, it is a protection not against the 
English manufacturer, but a protection against 
low prices. It is a protection against the right 
of the people to purchase what they want and | 
must have on the best terms for them. It 
is a protection against the people living as 
easily as they can and at as little cost as pos- 
sible. 

What else does protection secure? Do high 
tariffs produce low prices? That claim is 
astonishing. Unless it enables the manufac- ; 
tarer to sell his commodity at a higher price, 
how, I ask, is it possible to benefit even him ? 
He says, “I am not getting enough for my | 
goods; I make cottons, and I can only get ten | 
cents a yard; I cannot afford to do that; I 
want protection ; fix your duty upon cottons 
so that I can get fifteen cents a yard, and then | 
I will be protected.” So a man who makes 
iron gays, *‘ I ean only sell my iron at twenty 
dollars a ton, which does not pay; but I can 
afford to make it if I ean get twenty-five dol- 


get twenty-five dollars a ton.’ Unless pro- 
tection has that effect how-does it benefit the 
manufacturer? How can any-one conceive it 
possible that a man should be benefited unless 
he is enabled to sell. his commodities at a 
greater price than he did before? 

It is said by the advocates. of protection 
that it increases the wages of the laborers, 
How isthat? If the wages of labor are raised, 
of course the cost of the article made must 
be enhanced. If the manufacturer give his 
hands one dollar a day this month and two 
dollars a day next month, can he sell: for 
less when the labor costs him two dollars 
than when it only costs him one? They say, 
t Protect us and we can give higher wages,” 
Higher wages, of course, indicate increased 
cost of production, and having given higher 
wages, and made your articles cost more than 
they would otherwise, we will still sell them 
for less than we did before.” This proposi- 
tion is one that hardly needs refutation. 

The only thing that the manufacturer can 
hope, that he can wish, that he can obtain by 
virtue of this system, is to sell at twelve, ff- 
teen, or twenty cents what he formerly sold 
at ten cents a yard. His benefit is in the 
increased price that he gets for the commodity. 
If he does that, of course that increased price 
will fall upon somebody. If before that you 
could get a yard of cloth at ten cents, and you 
now have to pay fifteen cents a yard for it, are 
you benefited ? i 

The proportion of the community benefited 
by this system is quite small.. In order to see 
what the proportion is, let us take the article 
of iron. The man who digs the ore out of 
the earth and converts it into pig iron is the 
manufacturer, and ke is the person benefited. 
But after it is made into iron there are 
thousands of mechanics scattered all over 
the country, in every village, in every settle- 
ment, who manufacture the iron into things 
useful for the public; who make plows, rakes, 
horse-shoes, agricultural implements, and 
machinery. They buy the pig iron used in 
their operations, and when they buy it, of 
course they pay the increased price put 
upon it by the tariff. Therefore that class of 
the community who convert iron into things 
that are of use to the community are not ben- 
efited because, they have to pay the increased 

rice. 

F Bat then itis said they do not lose, because 
they sell according to the cost of their work. 
Then the duty falls in the end upon the con- 
sumer. If I want my horse shod, and I have 
to pay a blacksmith $1 25 for shoeing him 
because he has to pay twenty-five cents duty 
upon the iron he uses, and but for that would 
only chargé mea dollar, then I pay the duty; 
so with every man who buys a plow, a hoe, or 
has his horse shod, a wagon buiit, or who em- 
ploys any of the articles that are made from 
iron after it passes from the manufacturer. 
Thus the whole community, using iron as they 
must do in one form or another, are forced to ` 
suffer from this tax, while the only man who 
can possibly get any benefit by it is the man 
who converted the raw material into pig iren. 
The man who makes that pig iron into machin- 
ery, the man who expends labor upon it, must 
pay a tax which he charges, of course, to those 
who buy from him, and thus the whole com- 
munity are the sufferers. i 

| Is it possible that it can be of advantage to 
any community to have to expend very much 
labor for the procurement of what it wants? 
If you so arrange it that I can with a single 
| day's labor buy a pair of shoes, it is a great 
deal better for me than if you so legislate that 
it takes me two days’ work to buy the shoes. 
If you impose a heavy tax on leather so ‘that 
a pair of shoes which would otherwise cost a 


lars a ton; protect me, therefore, and let me 
-e 


dollar cost two dollars, and my wages remain 
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a dollar a day, the result is that under one 
system I get a pair of shoes for a single day’s 
labor, and under the other I have to work two 
days in order to get a pair of shoes. The wages 
of mechanics and agricultural laborers do not 
depend upon the manufacturer; they depend 
upon other causes. The hired man of a farmer 
gets what the farmer can afford to give him, 
regulated by what the farmer gets for his pro- 
duce. If the farmer is compelled to sell hig 
produce low, he cannot afford to give his hired 
man big wages. Those who work for the agri- 
cultural community have to work at wages regu- 
lated by the value of agricultural products, not 
by that of manufactured products. 

The wages of the hired laborer of the agri- 
cultural interest depend on different causes 
and different reasons from the wages of the 
hired man of the manufacturing interest. On 
the contrary, while his wages are regulated by 
what the farmer can get for corn, wheat, and 
other agricultural products, the price that he 
has to pay for everything that he buys is regu- 
lated by what the manufacturer can get for it. 
If you so legislate as to enable the manufac- 
turer to get high prices for all the articles he 
makes, shoes and cottons and everything else, 
while the laboring man on a farm is obliged 
to take low wages, then you affect him seriously 
in two ways: first, by legislating against the 
general interest that he is connected with ; and, 
in the next place, by compelling him to give a 
big price for everything he has to buy of the 
necessaries of life. He gets, say, fifty cents a 
day, all that the farmer can afford to give him. 
The manufacturer sells him a pair of shoes or 
a coat at almost one hundred per cent. addi- 
tion to the charge that it might have been made 
for. That man, therefore, is injured in two 
ways: by the attack on the interest which he 
represents, and by the high prices of the 
articles he is obliged to buy. 

If this protective principleis good, it is good 
carried out to its fullest extent. I believe we 
make in this country about two million tons 
of iron annually. e import probably half a 
million tons, Suppose we prohibited the im- 
portation of foreign iron and thus had to rely 
entirely upon the home production, what would 
be the first effect? One quarter of the supply 
would be cut off and the immediate result would 
beto raise prices. Whenever it was known that 
no more English iron came to this country, 
would not every holder in the United States 
immediately put up the price? 
would be so great that at once there would be 
an immense rise in the price of the article. 
That article has to be used not only for ordin- 
ary purposes, but for railroad purposes and 
supplying machinery. The iron produced at 
home is not more than enough tor our agri- 
cultural interests and carrying on the every- 
day ordinary business of life. If the foreign 
supply was cut off, which is enough to furnish 
what we need for machinery and railroads, 
then, as a matter of course, those industries 
would have to stop; we could only for the 
present supply the every-day demand for iron 
in the ordinary occupations of life; we should 
have to wait and let our operations increase 
until we could make enough iron for furnishing 
railroads and machinery. Inthe mean time 
these great industries stop, are not prosecuted. 
I do not know whether the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania with all the arithmetic he possesses 
would be able to calculate how high iron would 
go and what would be the profits of the iron 
manufacturers under that state of things. If 
the importation of foreign iron be stopped can 
any man calculate how much the iron manu- 
facturers of this country would make out of 
the industries of the people of the United 
States, and what a disastrous effect it would 
have upon our railroad system, upon our 
machinery, and upon every great interest? 


The demand: 


This protective system tends to produce 
what are known as agrarianism and commun- 
ism. Bring one man in contact with five hun- 
dred and their families; let that one man 
employ those five hundred directly and pay 
them wages; the whole five hundred only get 
wages upon which they and their familes can 
barely subsist, and this one man gets rich in 
their sight day after day. Every day adds to 
his wealth. His operatives see it. They see 
that while they barely live he is accumulating 
vast sums of money from their labor. What 
is the natural effect of that? The natural 
effect. is to produce discontent, to make those 
five hundred men inclined to some system by 
which that wealth which he possesses. will be 
divided outamongthecommunity. Agrarian- 
ism and communism are at once taken into 
the minds of those five hundred operatives. 

Mr. SCOT?. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia permit me to answer the question he put 
a moment ago? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator asked me for 
an arithmetical computation of how high 
the price ofiron would go in case importations 
were stopped. I will simply state to him a 
fact so as to give him the data for making his 
own calculations. Since the duty on pig iron 
has been reduced two dollars per ton the price 
of all iron, that which has been made in this 
country and that which has been imported, 
has gone up eight dollars per ton. That will 
furnish the Senator data for computing the 
benefit which would be derived from the 
system he is now advocating. As to his last 
remark about the effect of the prosperity of 
the proprietor upon the operatives about bim, 
I wiil state another facf, that the head of a 
large iron establishment at Phoenixville, Penn- 
sylvania, stated before the Committee on 
Finance within the last three weeks that the 
operatives in his establishment had upon de- 
posit $130,000 at six per cent. interest.. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The price of an article 
does not, of course, depend exclusively upon 
the duty. Supply and demand and many 
other causes are elements of price. If. only 
two dollars a ton were taken from the duty, 


| and the price, as the Senator states, increased 


eight dollars a ton, then the cause is inade- 
quate to such an effect, and the price must 
have been affected by other causes. It has 
been the habit of those who advocate the pro- 
tective policy to deery ‘‘ free-trade England’’ 
and what they call her ‘* pauper Jabor,” and 
yet the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] in his remarks to-day,-while he 
was doing this very thing, as I understood him, 
asked us to take a lesson in statesmanship 
from England. If we are to look to that 
country fora lesson, let us see what lesson 
that country really teaches us. Let us look 
at her example, see what she has done, what 
she is now doing, what is the system under 
which she has obtained a degree of commer- 
cial prosperity and supremacy never before 
known to exist in any country. If we are to 
profit by her statesmanship, let us see what 
her statesmanship has been and what it is 
now. 

Sir, I believe there 1s not now in England 
anything like a protection party. As far as I 
know the politics of thatcountry, the free-trade 
policy is acquiesced in by every party and by 
every public man in the nation; I know of 


none to the contrary. Its benefits since its || 
adoption have been so manifest, it has in- || 


creased so greatly the prosperity and the wealth 
of that country, that the astonishing spectacle 
is witnessed of all parties acquiescing in it and 
nobody in the nation desiring to changeit. If, 
therefore, we are to follow the statesmanship 
of England, let us follow it in the respect in 
which it has been so eminently successful as to 


bring about a unanimity never before seen in 
any great nation on any important question. 

What is the system of Grest Britain? Up 
to 1842 the corn laws were in force, and Eng- 
land had a protective tariff. But that. year 
the question was agitated in England and con- 
tinued to be agitated down to 1849 when the 
present policy of England was finally adopted, 
and. the corn laws were abolished. If we 
look at the condition of England before that 
time and since, we can form a very good esti- 
mate of the comparative merits of the policy 
she adopted before and the policy she now 
lives under. If she is more prosperous, if 
she is ricber, if she advances more rapidly in 
wealth now than she did then, what can we 
attribute it to except to the change of her 
system? And if her great industries are more 
prosperous than ours, what reason have we to 
suppose thatit is not entirely owing to that 
difference of system ? 

All the conditions are in favor of this coun- 
try. There is every reason why we should 
outstrip Great Britain in everything. ‘There 
is nothing whatever in which we ought not to 
be her superior. We have a new country. 
We have unexampled wealth of soil. We 
have an immense extent of area. Our agri- 
cultural interests ought to be flourishing. We 
have timber in abundance, and our ship-build- 
ing interests ought to flourish. We bave iron 
ore all over the country, and our coal is al- 
most on the surface of the earth, while in 
England they have to go one thousand, fif- 
teen hundred, two thousand feet or more into 
the bowels of the earth to get their coal. 
Here, in addition, we have immigration from 
every quarter of the world almost. Our popula- 
tion is not only increasing in the natural ratio 
in which a healthy country should iacrease, 
but it is increasing in a manner unknown be- 
fore in the history of the world, by immigra- 
tion from Europe and Asia both. England, 
on the contrary, is losing population. There 
is emigration from her continually to Austra- 
lia, to New Zealand, to Canada, to this country. 

These being the conditions, ought not the 
United States to excel England in everything 
relating to the material interests of the nation? 
And yet how do we find the facts? If we do 
not outstrip her, what is the reason? Can 
there be any other except that the system of 
taxation which we have adopted is not so good 
as that adopted by England? Can anybody 
give any other reasonforit? There isno other 
explanation. If we are inferior to England 
in these respects, having the greater natural 
advantages we have, it must be because her 
system is better than ours, and for no other 
reason. Now, what is her system ? 

In 1849 she abolished the corn laws and 
allowed corn to come in free. Having had a 
tariff on seven or eight hundred articles, she 
cut it down until it extended to only twelve or 
fifteen, or some very small number. Shedoes 
not tax the articles she makes. It is foreign 
products upon which she derives her revenue, 
tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, spirits, silk, and 
things of that sort; generally things not made 
in England. There are a few articles pro- 
duced in England on which duties are paid, 
such as ale, beer, and some breadstuffs per- 
haps. She admits cotton tree, wool free, iron 
free, coal free, and so does she nearly every- 
thing she uses, and on the use of which her 
prosperity is based. 

On the other hand, we exact heavy duties on 
those very things that England admits free. 
Now let us see the relative condition of the 
two countries, and which is best off. In addi- 
tion to the difference of policy existing we 
seem to be contented. with a home market. 
Our system is not to have any foreign market 
at all. Our system is to increase the cost of 
production so that we cannot have a foreign 
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market. Theirs is exactly the reverse, to 
cheapen production so that they can have for- 
eign markets and can undersell the rest of the 
world, When everything we make here costs 
twice as much to make as it does in England, 
how cau we go into the markets of the world 
in competition with her? $ 

From 1815 to 1842 (when free trade began to 
be inaugurated) the exports of England re- 
mained almost stationary; there was but little 
increase. In 1849, at the time the free-trade 
system went fully into operation, the value 
of the exports of England was £63,596,000. 
In 1867, after. a period of eighteen years, 
they rose £180,921,000, having for twenty- 
eight years before 1849 been nearly at a staud 
still. In eighteen years after the change of 
system they nearly trebled. 

Not only did they increase their exports, but 
they increased their imports in the same ratio, 
and with them, of course, their shipping inter- 
est, their ship-building, and the profits of the 
carrying trade. The manufacturers of Eng- 
land were not the only persons who took ad- 
vantage of this great increase of exports; for 
with enlarged exports and imports came neces- 
sarily a demand for ships, and thus ship-build- 
ers and carpenters got good employment. 
Ships and freights were worth nothing without 
seamen; thusa large body of good seamen were 
produced and employed. And all these com- 
bined gave birth to commission merchants, 
draymen, carmen, &c.; to railroads, and inter- 
nal channels of transportation. 

In 1849 the tonnage of England was 8,096,- 
342 tons, and in 1867 it bad increased to 
5,493,208 tons, an increase of more than two 
million tons in that time. I will read what an 
English writer says on this subject: 

“The more liberal views of commercial policy, 
adopted in regard to the navigation laws, snd adyo- 
cated generally by Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert 
Peel, and by many others of our legislators and 
intelligent writers, prepared the public mind for 
the abandonment of the system of protection by 
which our foreign trade was hampered. When 


manufactures of Great Britain became superior and 
cheaper than those of the continent it was absurd 
to impose restrictions on the importation of goods 
which could not compete with ours even in foreign 
markets, and with respect to those articles of taste 
and Juxury, in the production of which foreign 
countries continued to surpass us, their prohibition 
or restricted use, by the imposition of high duties, 
had been shown by experience to be opposed to the 
best interests of the country and prejudicial even to 
the progress and improvement of the manufactures 
which such protective duties were intended to encour- 
age, Several modifications of the tariff of customs 
duties had been made in the course of the century, 
and in 1845 Sir Robert Peel brought forward his lib- 
eral and comprehensive scheme, by which the sys- 
tem of protection was virtually abandoned, and the 
advantages of free trade were recognized. By that 
measure the duties on four hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent articles were either abolished or reduced, and 
most of those that were continued were avowed to 
be retained for the purposes of revenue and not of 
protection. 

“In the following year the same able statesman 
introduced the bill for the repeal of the corn_laws, 
which was passed in 1846, and on the ist of Febru- 
ary, 1849, that measure came into full operation. 
Free trade in corn and in provisions. instead of be- 
ing the ruin of the farmers, as apprehended, has 
proved highly beneficial to them, and the agricul- 
tural interest is now much more prosperous than it 
was during the time of protection.” 


Not only that; but with this change of sys- 
tem pauperism, which had been a great evil 
in England, and which it was feared would in 
progress of time destroy the country, was dimin- 
ished. Of course whenever you afford a peo- 
ple the opportunity to live cheaper there must 
necessarily be less pauperism. Pauperism is 
produced by several causes, but principally by 
the high price of living. If the system of a 
country is such as to make living high, it must 
increase pauperism ; but wherever the oppo- 
site policy is adopted, wherever the system of 
making living cheaper and cheapening pro- 
duction prevails, it tends to diminish paap 
ism. That has been the effect of the free- 


trade policy of Great Britain. On this point 
let me read from Pashley’s Pauperism and 
Poor Laws: 

“ The great prosperity of nearly all classes ia Eng- 
land since the repeal of the corn laws has been 
accompanied by a considerable diminution_since 
1848 in the total money cust of pauperism.”’—Page 5. 

The number of poor persons relieved on the 1st 
of January in each of the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, 
was greater than the number so relieved on the first 
of January, 1850.”—Page $. 

Now I wish to refer to a book, the authority 
of which the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
not deny, for it is written by Pennsylvania 
protectionists, Daddow and Banuan’s Coal, 
fron, and Oil, in which, speaking of the won- 
derfal progress of Great Britain, they say: 

* In 1816, at theclose of the French war, the debt 
of Great Britain was $4,205,000,000, and her estimated 
wealth $10,500,000,000. Since then the increase of 


her wealth has been rapid, and may now be stated 
at nearly $100,000,000 ,000. 


* She has not only so vastly increased her wealth, 
but her ability to produce has been proportionably 
increased. In 1688 her population was less than six 
millions, and the industrial or productive power of 
these was limited to the able-bodied men and 
women, boys and girls, who exerted only their brute 
strength, with but little assistance from intelligence, 
mechanical skill, or science. But in 1865 we find a 
population of over thirty million, whose average 
wealth is over three thousand dollars per head, and 
whose productive ability is increased twenty times 
by the aid of labor-saving machinery; that is, the 
thirty million inhabitants of Great Britain, aided 
by steam-power and mechanical skill, are equal toa 
physical force of six hundred million able-bodied 
men, or more productive power than is possessed by 
the entire manual labor of the world.” 

That is testimony to the progress made 
by the system now in force in Englaud, for 
that progress has been more rapid since 1849 
than it had been before. 

I read now from Watt’s Facts of the Cotton 
Famine in England, page 41: 

“ Ttis estimated that thirty million spindles in 1860 
would turn offas much work as thity-seven millions 
would have done in 1840, so that while the increase 
in spindles has been seventy-six per cent., the in- 
crease in production has been one hundred and nine- 
teen per cent., and instead of these improvements 
displacing operatives, as the prejudices ofthe people 
led them to suppose they would do, the manufac- 
turers have had from time to time to import thou- 
sands of families from the agricultural districts for 
the sake of their juvenile laborers; and wages, 
instead of depreciating, have advanced between the 
years 1844 and 1860 from ten to twenty per ‘ceni., 
while the hours of labor have been materially 
shortened.” 

Our tariff contains more articles of iron 
alone upon which an impost is collected than 
the whole list in the English tariff. 

Our imports are in round numbers about 
$550,000,000, and the revenue derived from 
them under the present system is $220,000,000, 
so that our tax upon imports is two fifths of 
the value of the articles imported. Protec- 
tion does not keep foreign articles from com- 
ing here. The effect of the protection is to 
increase the price of everything. It makes 
ours a high market. Under protection the 
price of articles is raised, and anybody that 
has things elsewhere in the world to sell looks 
abroad for the highest market. Men see that 
here they can sell the articles they make at a 
higher price than anywhere else, and notwith- 
standing our high duties they still send us goods 
simply because we have a high market. That 
is illustrated by the fact that we continue to 
import until our imports now exceed our ex- 
ports $265,000,000. That $265,000,000 must 
be paid by the sale of bonds abroad, so that 
in this operation we transfer to Europe evi- 
dences of debt for $265,000,000, the principal 
of which we shall have some day to pay, and 
the intergst.we are now paying. . 

As an evidence of the great prosperity of 
England, we bave the fact that in the year 
1871 Great Britain finished ten hundred and 
twenty-two ships with a tonnage of three hun- 
dred and ninety-one thousand and fifty-eight 
tons. How many were made in the nited 
States? I do not know, but I suppose not a! 


hundred, not the tenth part of the number 
made in Great Britain. She builds ships for 
the whole world under her free-trade system. 
We, under our protective system, neither build 
nor sail them. Wedonot build them for onr- 
selves, we do not build them for others, Our 
ship-yards are idle and deserted. . We tax the 
articles that enter into the manufacture of 
ships, and therefore we cannot make them 
cheap. England does not do that; she admits 
them free, and therefore she builds ships cheap. 
Not only that, but the decline of our ship- 
building has caused the loss of the carrying 
trade. Our Hag is hardly seen in our own har- 
bors; it is not seen in the harbors of the world. 
The English flag is to be seen to-day in every 
harbor and every sea of the whole earth. To 
show our decline in this respect, I submit the 
following table of our freights, including im- 
ports, exports, and reéxports: 


Freights, including importa, exports, and reéeports. 


Total trade. Carried in Amer- Carried-in for- 
ip ak c07 007 Erre veeel. eign vessels. 
59 wanes 5,557, 5, 741,38 $229,816,211 
1860......762,288,550 507,247,757 255,040,793 
1 ......580,569,412 350,827,25 179,742,156 
AE 848,527,647. - 296,981,573 550,546,074 
1869......876,864,06 288,916,927 587,447,133 
1870......991,857,269 352,849,760 639,007,500 


This shows you how rapid the decline of 
our carrying trade has been, and how great has 
been the increase of the British. 

Now, to test the comparative merits of the 
two systems, let me illustrate by comparing 
Philadelphia, which is the best protected city 
in the best protected State in the best pro- 
tected country in the world, with the manu- 
facturing cities of Great Britain. If Phila- 
delphia, with all the advantages it possesses 
of anew country, immigration, and protection, 
increases less rapidly than. the manufacturing 
cities. of Great Britain, what. is the reason? 
The reason must be because we have a system 
which is less favorable to the growth of man- 
ufacturing cities and the growth of manufac- 
tures than that country has. There can be no 
other reason. The growth of these British 
manufacturing cities is conclusive evidence 
not only of the success of manufactures there, 
but of the prosperity of that country, because 
labor does not go where it is not in demand, 
and where it does not get good wages. If 
people have flocked from abroad or from other 
parts of the British empire to Manchester, 
there can be only one cause for it, and that is 
their labor is in demand and is remunerative 
there; and if we find that that manufacturing 
city has increased in a most unprecedented 
manner, it must be because enterprise was 
successful there, and labor in demand and 
profitable. Now let us see what the facts are. 
Philadelphia, in 1860,.had a population of 
565,529, and in 1870 a population of 674,022, 
an increase of about nineteen per cent. in ten 
years in the principal manufacturing city. of 
the United States. How it is with European 
cities? I will not select a single one to make 
the comparison, but I will take the four prin- 
cipal manufacturing cities of Great Britain, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham,and Sheffield, 
Manchester in 1851 had a population of 
228,437, and it had increased. in 1861 to 
338,722, or an increase of nearly forty-eight 
per cent. ; and from 1861 to 1871. it rose to 
383,848, an increase of only fourteen per cent. 
The small rate of increase during the latter 
period was owing to the fact that our war had 
intervened, and there was a cotton famine in 
England. Leeds in 1851 had a population of 
172,170, in 1861, 207,165, an increase of twenty 
per cent., and in 1871, 259,201, an increase 
of twenty-five per cent. over 1861. Birming- 
ham in 1851 had a population of 232,841, and 
in 1861, 296,070, an increase of twenty-eight 
per cent; from 1861 to 1871 the population 
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increased to 363,696, an increase of sixteen 
per cent. Sheffield in 1851 had a population 
of 185,807, and îm 1861 185,172, an increase 
of thirty-eight per cent., and in 1871 she had 
a population of 239,947, an increase of thirty 
per cent. 

Thus we see that while Philadelphia in- 
creases in population only nineteen per cent. 
in ten years, these manufacturing cities of 
Great Britain afford that unmistakable evi- 
dence of prosperity, rapid increase of popu- 
lation, much greater than she exhibits. It 
disposes satisfactorily of the idea of English 
pauper labor which is talked about so much. 
It is not true, as we are persuaded to believe, 
that most of our immigrants are mechanics 
allured by high wages. Such is not the case. 
We know very well that thousands are attracted 
to this country by the love of our institutions; 
by what they think a better Government. 
Numbers come to obtain homes upon our Goy. 
ernment lands. Of what we call skilled 
labor but little crosses the ocean on account 
of the difference of wages alone. 

It is stated that at this very moment there 
is a current setting toward England of our 
skilled mechanics. So great now in England 
js the demand for ship-carpenters and so little 
can they expect here, so ruined is that inter- 
est in this country, that they are now leaving 
the United States and going where they can 
obtain work and wages. I can well believe 
the statement to be true, knowing how much 
greater the prosperity of that interest is in 
England than here. 

England having pointed out the road to us, 
having shown us the way by which she achieved 
her great wealth, and by which she obtained 
the command of the seas, why not follow it? 
We are alarmed continually in this Chamber 
and in the other House by cries of apprehen- 
sion that England will grasp the commerce of 
the whole world. We are asked to subsidize 
lines of steamers everywhere, and the reason 
given is, ‘If you do not do it, England will; 
she is reaching her arms out in every direc- 
tion; she is seeking to get the commerce of 
the East and of the West, of the North and 
of the South; and she will get that commerce, 
all of it, unless you subsidize steamers.’ And 
yet England is a free-trade country, a country 
‘of pauper labor! If she can do these things 
under her system, and we cannot under ours, 
had we not better abandon ours and accept 
that which has been such a success? 

Mr. President, I do not propose to go into 
the details of the bill, but I see that several 
articles are proposed by it to be put upon 
the free list. Jf a poor man has to pay a 
heavy tax upon the shoes and clothes that 
he buys for his children, his wife, and him- 
self, upon the tools that he uses in his trade, 
and even upon the needles and the thread 
with which his wife mends his children’s rag- 
ged clothes, this bill affords him the conso- 
lation of knowing that if he wants to import 
stuffed birds he can do it free of duty. He 
cannot import free what he wants and what 
he must have in order to live, but he can 
import such articles as stuffed birds and curl- 
ing-stones and quoits free of duty. If he 
desires to amuse himself upon the ice with 
curling-stones he can do so without paying a 
‘tax. If he desires to exercise himself pitch- 
ing quoits he has the consolation of know- 
ing that he can get his quoits free of duty; 
but he cannot get what his children need, 
what his children must have, and what he 
and his wife must have in order to subsist, 
without paying sixty or eighty per cent. upon 
it, A distinguished author has said, ‘The 
request of industry to the Government is as 
modest as that of Diogenes to Alexander, 
‘Stand off my sunshine.’” 


Amendments to the Constitution. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. J. DAVIS, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In roe Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 23, 1872, 


On amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, on the 5th day 
of February the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Peters] brought forward the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted by the House: 

“ Resolved, That the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States having been ratified by the number of State 
Legislatures necessary to make their adoption valid 
and binding, as well as having been sanctioned by 
the most significant popular approval, the highest 
patriotism and most enlightened public policy de- 
mand of all political parties and all citizens an 
acquiescence in the validity of such constitutional 
provisions and such reasonable legislation of Con- 
gress as may benecessary to make them in their letter 
and spirit most effectual.” 

And on the same day the gentleman from 
New York {Mr. Brooxs] introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was also adopted: 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- | 
tion as valid partsthereof.” 

These resolutions were offered and passed 
under a suspension of the rules without debate, 
and under circumstances which precluded any 
discussion at the time of the great and vital 
questions involved in them. There is no dif- 
ference practically between the two resolutions, 
for I imagine that if the amendments are valid 
and binding as parts of the Constitution, they 
are the law of the land, constitutionally so if 
valid, and must be respected and obeyed with- 
out question. If their validity is not a question 
of doubt, as the resolutions affirm, and more 
especially if the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments are valid as a part of the Constitution, 
and are to be accepted as such by the people, 
the Federal Republic has perished. 

Having voted against the resolutions be- 
cause, in my judgment, each of them in effect 
dignifies the most flagrant usurpations with the 
title and sanctity of laws, I deem it right and 
proper, with all proper respect for the movers 
of the resolutions, to express the reasons for 
my dissent from the principles they embody. 
I am aware, sir, that there is a body of poli- 
ticians who regard the doctrine of State rights 
as an abstraction, and treat an inquiry into 
these questions, or a discussion of them, as 
the resurrection of ‘‘dead’’ and ‘‘ exploded’’ 
issues that should be permitted to rest undis- 
turbed. If they can educate public opinion 
up to this belief, it will be an easy task for 
Federal usurpation to accomplish its work of 
destruction, the annihilation of the States, 
and the conversion of the Government into 
one of an absolute majority without check 
or limitation. In my judgment the doctrine 
of State rights, so far from being either an 
abstraction or a dead and exploded issue, is 
a vital and ptactical inquiry now. 

I am not one of those who believe that the 
principles of this Government can ever be in 
danger from an open, bold, and manly asser- 
tion of the rights of either the States or the 
people. If the Government is subverted, it 
will be by indirect, insidious attacks, disguised 
under the forms of law; by an unconstitutional 
extension of Federal power; by an invasion 
of the rights of the States, and when the prin-. 
ciples upon which the Government was founded 
shall have so degenerated that that which was 
once considered as usurpation is sanctified as 
law, and is appealed to as evidence of right. 
If we turn our attertion for a moment to the 
Governmentas established by the Constitution, 


we shal! see clearly that the supposed amend- i 


ments are a total subversion of it in theory 
and in fact, and are utterly destructive of the 
very existence of the States. The Federal 
Government, which originated in a solemn 
compact between the States, each covenanting 
and agreeing with the others, was established 
as å Government of limited and delegated 
powers, specifically enumerated and defined 
in a written Constitution, which the Slates, 
through conventions composed of delegates: 
elected by the people thereof, severally assented 
to and ratified. 


“Who are to form the new Constitution?” * 
+ & * “Are not the Statesthe agents? Will 
they notbeghe membersof it? Did they not appoint 
this Convention? Are not they to ratify its pro- 
ceedings? Will not the Constitution be their 
act ?’—Madison, Elliott’s Debates, vol. 5, p. 413. 

Mr. Madison says again: - 

“Do they require that in the establishment of 
the Constitution the States should be regarded as 
distinct and independent sovereigns? They are so 
regarded by the Constitution proposed.” — Federalist, 

(O: 

The powers delegated extend only to mat- 
ters- respecting the common interests of the 
Union, leaving the several States, as to all 
powers not delegated, sovereign and inde- 
pendent of each other. 

“The powers delegated by the -proposed Consti- 
tution to the Federal Government are few and de- 
fined. ‘Those which are to remain in the State gov- 
ernments are numerous and undefined. The former 
will be exercised principally on external objects, as 
war, peace, negotiation and foreign commerce, with 
which last the power of taxation will for the most 
part be connected. The powers reserved to the 
several States will extend to all the objects which 
in the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people: and the 
internal order, improvement and prosperity of the 
States.” —Federalist, No. 45. 

Tt is to the extent only of the powers granted 
or prohibited, that the several States are bound 
by the Constitution, or affected in their sov- 
ereignty. 

“Its jurisdiction extends to certain enumerated 
objects only, and leaves to the several States a re- 
siduary and inviolable sovereignty over all other 
objects.” — Federalist, No. 39. 

In declaring that it should be the supreme 
law. of the land, nothing more is conceded than 
that within the sphere of the powers granted 
the Government established should be binding 
upon the States or people. 

“If a number of political societies efter into a 
larger political society, the laws which the latter 
may enact pursuant to the powers intrusted to it by 
the Constitution must necessarily be supreme over 
these societies, and the individuals of whom they 
are composed.” * * * * “Butit will not 
follow from this doctrine that the acts of the larger’ 
political society which are not pursuant to its con- 
stitutional powers, but which are invasions of the 
residuary authorities of the smaller societies, will 
become the supremo law ofthe land. These will be 
merely usurpations, and will deserve to be treated 
as such.”’—Mr. Hamilton, (see Federalist, No. 37.) 

As to all the powers not delegated by the 
States, and which they reserved and excepted 
out of the grant made to the Federal Govern- 
ment, they are as absolutely supreme and inde- 
pendent of each other asif they had never con- 
federated together for any purpose. The gov- 
ernment they instituted was a Federal and not 
a consolidated government. In the thirty- 
ninth number of the Federalist Mr. Madison 
says: 

“ That it will be a federal, and nota national act, 
as these terms are understood by the objectors; the 


-act of the people, as forming so many independent 


States, not as forming one aggregate nation, is ob- 
vious from this single consideration, that it is. to 
result neither from the decision ofa majority of the 
people of the Union, nor from that of a majority of 
the States. It must result from the unanimous as~ 
sent of the several States that are parties to it, dif- 
fering no otherwise from their ordinary assent than 
in its being expressed, not by the legislative author- 
ity, but by that of the people themselves. Were the 
people regarded in this transaction as forming one 
nation, the will of the majority of the whole people 
of the United States would bind the minority in 
the samo manner as the majority in each State must 
bind the minority; and the will of thé majority must 


be determined either by a comparison of the indi- 
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vidual votes, or by considering the will of the ma- 
jority of the States, as evidence of the will of a 
majority of the people of the United States. Neither 
of these rules has been adopted. Each State, in 
ratifying the Constitution, is considered as a sov- 
ereign body, independent of all others, and only to 
be bound by its own voluntary act.” 


While the framers of the Constitution re- 
garded the Federal Government in its nature, 
scope, and character as a Government of 
limited and defined powers, in which “the 


States would clearly retain all the rights of | 


sovereignty whick they before had, and which 
by that act were not exclusively delegated to 
the United States,’’ the State conventions to 
ratify the Constitution, and particularly the 
convention of Virginia, composed as it was of 
her most distinguished statesmen, alarmed at 
the extent of power which had been granted 
to the Federal Government, objected to its 
ratification because the powers of the States 
were not reserved by an express clause. Patrick 
Henry said: 

“ This Government will operate like an ambus- 
cade, It will destroy the State governments, and 
swallow the liberties of the people, without giving 
previous notice.” : 

Edmund Randolph, one of her delegates in 
the Federal Convention, refused to sign the 
Constitution, that he might be free to propose 
amendments to it, and among them one, as he 
expressed it— 

“That would draw a line between the powers of 
Congress and the individual States, defining the 
former so as to leave no clashing of jurisdictions, 

or dangerous deputies, and to prevent the one from 

eing swallowed up by the other under general words 
and implications.”’ 

This spirit of jealous apprehension, that by 
an extension of Federal power the reserved 
rights of the States might be subverted, caused 
the conventions of the States of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina, when they ratified the 
Constitution, to recommend that certain altera- 
tions and amendments should be made, the 
more effectually to secure the rights of the 
people and the power of the States against 
the encroachments of Federal power; and with 
certain provisos and propositions for amend- 

_ ments, those States ratified the Constitution. 
The First Congress under the Constitution, held 

“at New York on the 4th March, 1789, in ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘desire expressed by the 
conventions of a number of the States, that fur- 
ther declaratory and restrictive clauses should 
be added, in order to prevent misconstruction 
or abuse of its powers, and as extending the 
grounds of public confidence in the Govern- 
ment,” proposed to the States for their adop- 
tion twelve amendments, ten of which were 
ratified, and among the ten that article found 
in the Constitution declaring, in carefully 
chosen words, that— 

“The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” : 

The language employed in this article is 
clear and unequivocal. Every power. which 
is not delegated is excepted and reserved by 
the States respectively, or to the people, that 
is, to each State separately and distinctly 
against each and every other State—against 
the Federal Government in whole, as well as 
against cach and every department thereof. 
This amendment, if doubt existed before, for- 
ever settled the character of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and marked the boundary line of 
its authority, In allits departments the Gov- 
ernment was to represent delegated powers 
only, and its organization was so arranged and 
go restrained by limitations upon the powers 
of its three coUrdinate departments as to 
prevent the abuse of power in fulfilling the 

. great trusts confided to it. When it tran- 
ascends the limits of its delegated powers its 
acts will be merely usurpations, and void; 


they will bind no one, neither can they de- 
prive the States of the full and complete exer- 
cise and enjoyment of all the undelegated and 
residuary powers belonging to them. ‘These 
are the property absolutely of each State 
separately, which can neither be invaded 
or wrested from it without its consent, either 
by the act of the Federal Government or that 
of any number of its sister States in the Union, 
and which it may exercise without the least 
reference to responsibility to any other State. 
President Harrison, in his inaugural address, 
said: 

“Our Confederacy is perfectly illustrated by the 
terms and principles governing a common copart- 
nership. There afund of power is to be exercised 
under the direction of the joint counsels of the allied 
members, but that which has been reserved by the 
individuals is intangible by the common govern- 
ment or the individual members composing it. To 


attempt it finds no support in the principles of our 
Constitution.” 


While I shall aé all times defend and uphold 
the Federal Government in the exercise of all 
its constitutional authority, as the surest and 
best guarantee for the perpetuity of a Union 
hallowed by memories that kindle the purest 
and loftiest feelings of patriotism, I feel it to 
bea duty no less sacred and binding toas stren- 
uously defend the rights of the States, the gov- 
ernments of which are the real palladium of 
the people's liberties. It is upon these gov- 
ernments we rely mainly for the security of 
life, liberty, and property, ‘‘and just in pro- 
portion as we permit them to be stripped of 
their powers the Federal Government will be- 
come absolute and irresponsible, ruling with- 
out control or limitations, and justifying its 
excesses in the name of popular liberty.’’ 

When we give ourselves up to the delusion 
that our liberties are in no danger by suffering 
the States to be dismantied of their powers, in 
order to aggrandize and extend the powers of 
the Federal Government, we will discover, when 
itis too late to recover except by force what 
we have lost, that we are in the jaws of a cen- 
tralized despotism, with no safeguards, no 
checks, and no limitations established for the 
security of our rights, either of life, liberty, 
or property. All these will be at the disposal 
of a despotic and irresponsible majority, and 
we shall be the miserable subjects of tyranny 
and oppressions brought upon ourselves by our 
own folly and madness. The framers of the 
Constitution looked with jealous care to the 
preservation of the rights of the States; they 
believed that their maintenance in all their 
integrity was not only vital and essential to 
the liberties of the people, but to the very 
existence of the Federal Government; they 
taught us that the States are the pillars upon 
which the system rests, and that with their 
destruction the entire fabric of the Republic 
topples and falls to the ground; the States 
could exist without the Federal Government, 
but the latter must perish with the destruction 
of the States. Alexander Hamilton declared 
in the convention in New York that— 

“The States can never lose their powers until the 
whole people of America are robbed of their liber- 


ties. These must go together; they must support 
each other, or meet one common fate.” 


Mr. Livingston, a member of the same con- 
vention, said: 

“T conceive the State governments are necessary 
as the barrier between the people’s liberties and any 
invasions which may be attempted on them by the 
General Government.” 


Fisher Ames, in the convention in Massa- 
chusetts to ratify the Constitution, said: 


* A consolidation of the States would subvert the 
new Constitution.” * * * # Too 
much provision cannot be made against consolida~ 
tion. The State governments represent the wishes 
and feblings and local interests of the people. They 
are the safeguards and ornaments of the Constitu- 
tion; they will protract the period of our liberties; 
they will afford a shelter against the abuse of power, 
and will be the natural avengers of our violated 
rights.” —Zilliott’s Debates, vol. 2, page 46, 


Ho. oF Reps. 


James Wilson, one of the framers ‘of the 
Constitution, and a member of the convention 
in Pennsylvania, said: 

‘Fhe State 
The freedom of eea T bA 
police depend on their existence in full vigor,” 

I will add the testimony of but one other 
name illustrious in our history as the champion 
of civil liberty and free government, that of 
Thomas Jefferson, who recommended to us 
“‘the support of the State governments in all 
their rights as the most competent administra- 
tions for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies.” 

Such words of admonition when repeated 
in our ears to-day, standing as we do in the 
very shadow of that monster so much dreaded 
by the fathers and early statesmen of the Re- 
public, a centralized Government, ought to 
arouse us to a sense of danger, and stimulate’ 
the decaying spirit of liberty to grapple with 
arbitrary power, with a bold determination to 
restore to the States the right of local self- 
government. : i 

It was not the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution to place the reserved rights 
of the States in jeopardy by an extension of 
Federal power, nor to subject a minority of 
the States to the absolute will of a majority ; 
nor was it their purpose to confer upon any 
Department of the Federal Government the 
power to subvert the Constitution, and by mere 
legislative action change essentially its form 
and character. 

The Constitution, with all its limitations 
and restrictions, was designed to protect the 
reserved sovereignty of the States and the 
rights of the people against the encroach- 
ments of majorities, and is their wall of de- 
fense against Federal usurpation. Over the 
powers delegated, and over those alone, the 
States or the people thereof agreed that the 
Federal Government should have control, and 
in ascertaining the extent of its powers the 
Constitution is the guide. Suchas are granted 
it may exercise. All not delegated are ex- 
cepted and reserved by the States respectively, 
or to the people, and are inviolable. They 
are at the disposal and control of each State 
alone and absolutely, as a separate political 
community. The several States reserved the 
right to order and control their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, to say who may or 
may not become citizens of each, to determine 
the qualifications of their own officers, and 
especially to regulate the right of suffrage and 
say who should vote and who should not. If 
there was any subject which above all others 
was carefully watched and guarded in forming 
the Constitution, it was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not control the right of suf 
frage in the States. 

The Constitution left each State to determine 
for itself its own electoral body, and if there 
is a doctrine essential to the preservation of 
popular liberty and the right of local self-gav- 
ernment in the States, and for which the peo- 
ple should zealously contend and never consent 
to relinquish, it is that which denies the right 
of the Federal Government to interfere with 
the right of suffrage. It is not only one, but 
the first and greatest of those rights which, 
never having been delegated, still remain ex- 
clusively with the people of each State. The 
same is true of the right of the people of each 
State to determine for themselves who shall be 
citizens of the State, and who should hold 
office therein and the qualifications requisite 
therefor, Each State may order and control 
these subjects as it pleases, free from control 
or dictation of every other State, and can only 
be deprived of its sovereign power to do so by 
its own consent. 

The Constitution nowhere grants to the Fed- 
eral Government any power to interfere with 
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the residuary sovereignty of the States in| 


respect to these subjects. But the measures, 
the validity of which is affirmed by the reso- 
lutions, sweep, away the Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution, and convert it into 
a consolidated Government, or a Government 
of the majority. They revolutionize the entire 
system of government both State and Federal, 
aud break down all the barriers 80 wisely estab- 
lished to preserve the rights of the people and 
the reserved sovereignty of the States. When 
once the power to establish citizenship in the 
States, to prescribe the qualifications of their 
officers, and to limit or restrain their right to 
regulate suffrage as they please is conceded to 
the Federal Government, the States are re- 
duced to petty corporations. They may exist in 
namie, but their substance will have departed. 
What other powers will you confer upon the 
Gavernment to make its consolidation more 
complete ? 

By the frame of government established by 
the Constitution the powers delegated were 
wisely distributed among three distinct and 
cobdrdinate departments, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, the independence of each of which 
js secured and its powers defined. All the legis- 
lative. powers granted in the Constitution are 
vested in a Congress which is therein provided 
for. This department of the Government is 
to consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The latter body is to be composed 
of ‘*inembers chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors 
in each State sball have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature.” The Senate 
is to be composed of two Senators from each 
State chosen by the Legislature thereof for six 
years, and it is expressly provided that no 
State, by any amendment to the Constitution, 
shall ever be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. These two bodies, thus consti- 
tuted, form the Congress in which all legislative 
powers granted in the Constitution are vested. 
The people of each State have a right to par- 
ticipate in the legislation of the country, and 
were careful to reserve this right by providing 
that each State should have two Senators and 
at least one Representative. As the Consti- 
tution has thus prescribed how Congress shall 
be constituted, and as it can exist only as it 
was created by the Constitution, a body com- 
posed of Representatives from only a part of 
the States, who arbitrarily deny to the other 
States the right of representation therein, is 
not a constitutional Congress, and is vested 
with no legislative powers. The power to 
propose amendments was granted to the Con- 
gress provided for in the first article of the 
Constitution, and to no other body or assem- 
bly of men. A fragmentary body, which as- 
sumes to exclude the Representatives from a 
number af the States, cannot therefore exer- 
‘cise this power. 

If such an assembly is a constitutional Con- 
gress, vested with the whole legislative power 
of the Government, and can exclude ten States 
from representation, while assuming to legis- 
late for them, why may not a majority of such 
fragmentary body exclude twenty, and a ma- 
jority still of the body thus reduced deny the 
right of representation to other States, and so 
this process of reduction be carried on until 
the whole legislative power of the Government 
is vestedin a single State? This is to assert 
the omnipotence of Congress, and to concede 
‘to it the power, at its own pleasure, to change 
entirely the character and form of government 
and destroy the Union. Tt is the concentra- 
tion of all ‘the powers of government in the 
same hands, aud ‘is precisely the definition 
of despotic government.” 

. The framers of the Constitution knowing 
the tendency of power toward centralization, 


and especially the tendency of the legislative 


department toextend its own powers by usurp- 
ation, hedgedsit in by checke and limitations, 
and carefully enumerated its powers so as to 
leave no room for abuse or misconstruction. 
No sueh power of exclusion was conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution, and its 
exercise, whatever may be the. pretext, is 
simply revolution. : 

As no governments constructed by human 


agency are ever perfect, that established by | 


the Constitution was not supposed to form an 
exception. 

Its organization, in that the powers dele- 
gated were distributed among three codrdinate 
departments, with powers limited and defined 
by a written Constitution, was an experiment. 
Time and experience, it was foreseen, might 
prove that alterations would be useful to enable 
it to exercise efficiently the powers delegated, 
or that the exercise of such powers being 
injurious to the States as well as dangerous to 
the liberties of the people, further limitations 
and restrictions should be imposed to secure 
these. It was necessary, therefore, to provide 
a mode of introducing such provisions or 
amendments, and this power is provided in 
the Constitution. To the Congress created 
thereby the power is granted to propose 
“t amendments to the Constitution’? whenever 
two thirds of that body shall concur therein, 
which are to be valid and binding as parts 
thereof when ratified by three fourths of the 
States, either by the Legislatures thereof or by 
conventions therein called for that purpose. 

This power is granted in the Constitution as 
originally framed, and by virtue thereof twelve 
amendments were subsequently made to it, 
the object of which was not to enlarge, but to 
limit the power of the Government and to 
guard against misconstruction and abuse. 
One ot those amendments, the tenth article, I 
have already recited. It is to be remembered 
that the power granted is to ‘‘ propose amend- 
ments,” and while none but a constitutional 
Congress can exercise such power, it is lim- 
ited to what are strictly “‘amendmeats’’ to the 
Constitution. The power is given to three 
fourths of the States, by their ratification, to 
render these valid as parts of that instrument. 

If it be true, and I suppose no one will seri- 
ously undertake to dispute the fact, that the 
Federal Government is a compact to which 
the States, or the people of each State, as a 
separate and distinct political community, are 
parties, and that the States parted with only so 
much of their sovereignty as is specified in the 
Constitution, and retained all powers not 
granted, is it not true also that as to the pow- 
ers reserved the people of each State, as a 
State, each acting for itself, are alone com- 
petent to dispose of them, and that any en- 
largement of Federal powers at the expense 
of the States, by invading their residuary sov- 
ereignty, or stripping them of their reserved 
powers, is a transmutation of.the.Government 
and the establishment of a new compact, which, 
in order to claim validity, should receive the 
voluntary assent of each State whose reserved 
sovereignty is to be impaired or diminished? 

As the form of Government was fixed and 
established by the Constitution—which is the 
compact by which the parties to it, the people 
of the several States as distinct sovereignties, 
agreed to be bound—can its character be 
changed except by the unanimous concurrence 
of the parties who made it? I know that the 
reply to all this may be that while, as a general 
rule of law as between contracting parties, the 
proposition announced is true, the Constitu- 
tion warrants a departure from it, inasmuch as 
the power is delegated to three fourths of the 
States to amend it. But I put the inquiry 
whether the power thus delegated extends to 
anything more than the substance of the Con- 


stitution? Does it embrace matters that were 
not in the Constitution, and which each State 
refused to delegate in the grant of powers to 
the Federal Government? Would the States 
reserve what they had no power or right to 
retain as against the will of three fourths of 
their number? Of what force is the reserva- 
tion if the possession of the thing reserved 
is dependent on the will of another? The res- 
ervation was unconditional and absolute. It 
was competent to the people of the several 
States to delegate all the powers of the States 
to the Federal Government; but as the dele- 
gations were few and defined, it is not only 
reasonable to presume, but it is in harmony 
with the objects for which the Government 
was established, to maintain that by expressly 
reserving what was not granted the several 
States, or the people thereof, designed to pre- 
serve the individual supremacy and sovereignty 
of each State overits reserved rights and pow- 
ers against the Federal Government, as well 
as against each and every other State. As 
these were not embraced in the Constitution, 
they were not to be subject to its operation or 
influence; and to concede that the several 
parties to the Constitution delegated to three 
fourths of their number the right by amend- 
ments to strip the remainder of all the powers 
they refused to surrender, is to assert a doc- 
trine not only pregnant with the most serious 
consequences, but which makes the Constitu- 
tion a charter of oppression to minorities, and 
of no effect as a limitation upon arbitrary 
power; for if by the power of amendment they 
may be stripped of a part of their rights, by 
the exercise of the same power they may be 
stripped of the whole. 

It seems to me that there is a marked dis- 
tinction between ‘amendments’ and such 
provisions. or additions as make essentially 
radical and fundamental changes in the char- 
acter of the Government. As the States as 
to all powers not delegated are sovereign and 
independent of each other, and were careful 
in order to guard against any extension of the 
powers granted to insist-upon an amendment 
to the Constitution as originally framed, de- 
claring in explicit terms that its authority 
extended only to delegated powers, and that 
such as were not delegated each State re- 
served, it isin my judgment not only a vio- 
lent but a dangerous constraction that holds 
the power of amendment to extend to such 
rights as were reserved by the States, over 
which they refused to delegate any power, and 
which were not embraced in the Constitution. 
It is such a construction as is not recoucilable 
with the tenth article of amendments, which 
is practically and to all intents and purposes 
nullified by such interpretation; for if the 
power is held to extend to other than the sub- 
stance of the Constitution, to the diminution 
of the reserved sovereignty of the States by 
depriving them of the power to regulate and 
control such vital matters as the right of 
suffrage, of citizenship, and of property, over 
which they severally refused to relinquish juris- 
diction, the reservation of any powers by the 
States amounts to nothing, and the adoption 
ofthe tenth amendment must be regarded as. 
a work of superlative folly. It was reserving 
what had already been surrendered. 

The exercise of a power so extraordinary 
as this and so incompatible with the nature: 
of the Government, as one of limited and 
delegated powers, would subvert the Constitu- 
tion and subject a minority of the States to 
the power and will of an uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable majority. The frame of gov- 
ernment agreed to by the people of the several 
States would depend for. its continuance upon 
the will of three fourths of their number, who, - 
by the exercise of this power so construed 
could at any moment, when either prompted. 
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by ambition or dazzled by the splendors of a 
great central power, subvert it under the guise 
of an amendment, and by the absorption of 
the powers of the States blot them out; and, 
as has already been attempted, and I fear not 
without success, erect a centralized despotism 
upon the ruins of a free Federal Republic. 

The residuary sovereignty of the States can- 
not be diminished by an act of Congress. 
What are termed the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments are diminutions of the residuary 
sovereignty of the States and delegations of 
new and additional power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They embrace matters which were 
not in the original Constitution and over which 
itsinfluence was notto extend, and the attempt 
to wrest any part of their residuary sovereignty 
from the States by the exercise of the power 
of amendment is, in my judgment, unauthor- 
ized by the Constitution. Itis an exercise of 
power by Congress which finds no supportin 
that instrument, and to the results of which 
no validity can be imparted by the approval of 
three fourths of the States. There is. no power 
greater or less than the sovereign power of 
each State, acting voluntarily and uncoerced, 
that can assent to any delegation or diminution 
of its reserved powers. 

The framers of the Constitution regarded 
the power of amendment, restricted ae it is, 
as dangerous and exceptionable. Mr. Sher- 
man expressed his fears in the Federal Con- 
vention, ‘‘that three fourths of the States 
might be brought to do things fatal to particu- 
lar States; as abolishing them altogether,’’ 
and experience has demonstrated that his fears 
were well grounded. For under the pretense 
of amending the Constitution, acts of political 
robbery have been attempted, the effect of 
which will be to abolish the States and convert 
them into petty provinces to be ruled by either 
a military chieftain or animperial and despotic 
Congress, which brooks neither remonstrance 
nor control. : 

But there is another phase of the subject 
which I venture to suggest as worthy of con- 
sideration, if anything like coustitational gov- 
ernments are to be preserved in the States, or 
the existence of States secured. 

The union existing between the States under 
the Articles of Confederation was superseded 
by the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
which, when ratified by nine States, was to 
be binding “between the States ratifying the 
same.’’ Had any one of the original mem- 
bers of the Confederation withheld its assent 
to the Constitution, it would not have been 
bound by it. It required their unanimous con- 
currence to make it binding upon all. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, withholding their 
assent for some fime after the new Government 
was put into operation, were treated by Con- 
gress in its legislation as foreign States. (See 
act passed July 31, 1789.) 

The nature of the Government itself sug- 
gests the reasons why the unanimous assent 
of the original thirteen States was necessary 
to establish between themselves the new Con- 
stitution. ‘The Confederation was to be dis- 
solved and the frame of government existing 
under it was to be superseded by another 
which drew from the States additional powers 
and made ‘essential inroads on their consti- 
tutions.’ The sovereignty of each State was 
to be diminished and the new Government 
was to be vested with larger powers thau were 
bestowed upon the older one. Such conces- 
sions could not rightfully be coerced from sov- 
ereign and independent States, and could pro- 
ceed only from the sovereign power in each 
State, the people. 

Since es S the formation of each State 
government, had distributed its powers among 
three separate, coördinate, and independent 
departments, and had limited those powers by 


a- written Constitution, no one of these depart- 
ments, nor all combined, were invested with, 
the sovereign power’ of the State. They were 
merely the creatures of that power; their 
scope of action was limited and defined, and 
each represented only so much of the sover- 
eignty of the State as the people had seen fit 
to confer upon it. The Legislatures therefore 
were not competent to assent to the proposed 
delegations, and when the question of ratifi- 
cation was discussed in the Federal Conven- 
tion, it was determined that none but the 
people, or a body chosen by them, represent- 
ing the entire sovereign power of the State, 
could assent to any surrender of its powers. 
Mr. Madison said that— 

“Tt is clear the Legislatures were incompetent to 
the proposed changes, These changes would make 
essential inroads on the State constitutions; and it 
would be a novel and dangerous doctrine that a 


Legislature could change the constitution under 
which it held its existence.” 


If the doctrine had been admitted that the 


‘Legislatures were competent to make such 


delegations, though they were but few and 
defined in their character, it would have fol- 
lowed that if they could delegate a part, they 
could delegate the whole, and subvert the 
goveruments of the States and make the ċrea- 
ture greater than its creator. Truly did Mr. 
Madison say that the doctrine was ‘fa novel 
and dangerous one,’’ and it is to-day as dan- 
gerous, if not so novel, as it was then. 

This ‘t novel and dangerous doctrine” has 
been put into practice in the ratification of 
your amendments. The State Legislatures 
have been appealed to to delegate to the Fed- 
eral Government additional powers which 
make ‘essential inroads on the State consti- 
tutions,” and produce changes therein which 
they have no power to make. They have un- 
dertaken to change the organic law of their 
States and to diminish their sovereignty by 
delegating to the Federal Government such 
new and additional powers as the right to de- 
termine citizenship in the States, the qualifica- 
tions for office and the control of suffrage, and 
in so doing have usurped control over subjects 
which by the several State constitutions—I 
know of no exception—have beén placed en- 
tirely beyond their jurisdiction. Suffrage being 
a fandamental right of sovereignty, is secured 
by the State constitutions against legislative 
control; so also are the rights of citizenship 
and the qualifications for office. 

It is indeed a dangerous doctrine to admit 
the right of one department of a State govern- 
ment to interfere with what belongs exclu- 
sively to the people, and to assume to do that 
which they alone, or a body expressly chosen 
by them for that purpose, are competent to 
do. To admit the validity of mere legislative 
assent to such radical changes of the very 
forms of government, both State and Federal, 
is to rest the entire fabric upon no more sub- 
stantial basis than legislative action; and as 
one Legislature, unless restrained by the con- 
stitution, may undo what a previous Legis- 
lature has done, all idea of permanence or 
stability in government is destroyed; for when- 
ever ambition .or corruption can bring such 
influences to operate upon the Legislatures 
of the States as will induce them to consent 
to such changes, the governments, both State 
and Federal, may and will be subverted. 

Before proceeding farther with these re- 
marks, I have a word to say in relation to the 
thirteenth amendment. While it differs in its 
origin from the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, in thas the seceding States were vol- 
untarily absent from the Congress which pro- 
posed it, yet from its nature, as an unauthor- 
ized encroachment upon the rights of the 
people of the States, and from the manner of 
its pretended ratification, in my judgment it 


is equally unconstitutional, and confers a title | 
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to freedom not by any means free from legal or 
constitutional doubt... Nevertheless, I have no 
desire to. reénslave those who by the accident 
of war and the acqmiescenice of the‘people of 
the States in which the institution of slavery 
existed, have been set free ;.nor would I coun- 
tenance or aid in remanding back into slavery 
any of that elass.. But I can never admit that 
it is in the power of Congress under the guise 
of amendments, though three fourths of the 
States may approve them, to deprive the citi- 
zens of either a single State or one fourth of 
the States of any species of property whatever. 
With this expression. of opinion, which I trust 
is sufficiently clear to prevent any misunder- 
standing, I shall dismiss this amendment from 
further consideration. 

From the premises stated, together with the 
historical facts connected with the origin and 
ratification of the ‘‘ amendments,” I am irre- 
sistibly led to denounce as false and unfounded 
the conclusions of both the resolutions. quoted 
in the opening of my remarks. In both the 
amendments are recognized as ‘valid parts 
of the Constitution,” and if this be true, it 
involves the further admission that they are in 
fact amendments and have been constitution- 
ally proposed and ratified. To call them 
“valid? is to admit that all that is required 
to make them so has been done and consti- 
tutionally done. As I have already discussed 
the question, I need not stop here to inquire 
if a Congress in which ten Stateswere denied 
representation was.a body invested with con- 
stitutional power to propose measures of such 
solemn import. Where is the authority in the 
Constitution which either expressly or by 
implication warrants the position that. they 
had forfeited their right to representation ? 
If successful war, waged to prevent the sever- 
ance of the bond of union between them and 
their sister States, effected what it was intended 
to defeat, then such exclusion might findsome 
shadow of justification. But this the sup- 
porters of theamendments would searcely dare 
to admit. It is historically true that as States 
in the Union they were denied the right of 
representation, while the body which excluded 
them devised and enforced a scheme of ‘“re- 
construction ’’ wholly ‘‘ outside of the Con- 
stitution,” as Thaddeus Stevens, its boldest, 
frankest, and most consistent advocate, de- 
clared it to be. To the tender mercies of this 
cruel monster the destinies of the seceding 
States were committed; and while usurpation 
was plotting to destroy by these acts the Union 
founded upon the voluntary consent of those 
States, they were held in the grip of military 
power and forced at the point of the bayonet 
to submit to political ravishment. ‘ Recon- 
struction ”’ is the parent of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments, They are the children 
of its loins, and like parent like children. The 
reconstruction acts were ‘‘outside the Con- 
stitution ;’’ being unconstitutional they were 
simply usurpations and void, and their results 
are necessarily illegitimate and can have no 
claim to validity. ae 

To sum up the whole matter, concediug for 
the sake of argument that these propositions 
were amendments, the Congress by which 
they were proposed was not 4 constitutional 
one, but had by the arbitrary. exclusion of 
ten States from representation reduced itseif 
to a mere fragment, incapable of legally exer- 
cising such power. But £ cannot. admit that 
they are, properly. speaking, amendments. 
They have no. relation whatever to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Constitution, but make such 
essential changés in that instrument asto 
virtually subvert the whole frame of, Gov- 
ernment subsisting under it, and to open the 
door to. still bolder and more. dangerous 
encroachments upon the liberties and: rights 
of the people of the several States. They 
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were not required to cure any defect in the 
original Constitution; none- of its provisions 
needed any such alteration; no evil was 
. discovered in the distrjpution of the powers 
of Government or its organization that re- 
quired any readjustment of its machinery ; 
it needed no repairing to stimulate its action 
or renew its vigor; it was simply to enlarge 
and ‘centralize power in the Federal Govern- 
ment; to diminish and weaken the sovereignty 
of the States; to lessen their influence; to re- 
duce them to the condition of provinces, and 
to convert the Government from a Federal 
into a centralized and imperial one, that such 
additions, improperly styled amendments, were 
attached to the Constitution. Again, I main- 
tain that, relating as they doto subjects over 
which the people had never delegated any 
control to any of their creatures, no State 
government, nor any department of any State 
government, had any right or power whatever 
to pretend to ratify them; and I do not fear 
to assert that the amendments, so far from 
being valid, as declared by the resolutions 
under consideration, are but acts of a frac- 
tional Congress, unauthorized by the Consti- 
tution, and therefore utterly null and void. 

But besides affirming the validity of the 
amendments, the first resolution instructs the 
‘people to acquiesce in such ‘‘ reasonable legis- 
Jalion of Congress as may be necessary to 
make them in their letter and spirit most 
effectual.” What is “such reasonable legis- 
Jation?” Are civil rights bills, under whose 
‘withering influence the courts and civil tribu- 
nals in the State perish, such ‘‘ reasonable 
legislation?’ Isit to be found in your enforce- 
mentbills? Are we to look for itin acts to 
destroy the freedom of elections, to control 
the ballot-box, and to substitute for the popu- 
lar will the decrees of the bayonet? Is 
either reason or the spirit of freedom apparent 
än such legislation as the act passed. on the 
20th of April, 1871, which transforms the 
Executive into a dictator, and arms him with 
more than imperial power? : 

Is it in such legislation as makes the civil 
subordinate to the military power, and clothes 
the President with authority, limited by his 
own discretion alone, to make war upon the 
States, to suspend the great writ of habeas 
corpus, and to declare martial law as he has 
already done under ‘its provisions? Martial 
law! It is the suspension of all law. It 
takes away the right .of citizens to legal trial. 
tt It suspends the claim of an enemy to quarter 
and the other rights of civilized war. The 
whole compound is the fiend’s charter; and 
the public man who connives at its introduc- 
tion, who fails in his day and in his place to 
resist it at whatever cost or hazard to himself, 
js a traitor to civilization and humanity, and 
though official morality may applaud him at 
the time, his name will stand in history ac- 
cursed and infamous forever!” Are these 
measures to which freemen counsel freemen to 
submit? Is the writ of habeas corpus no 
longer worth preserving? Is martial law the 
code by which the liberties of a free people 
are to be measured and maintained ? 

Yet these are the legitimate and inevitable 
fruits of these amendments. Nay, they are 
but the budding of the baneful tree. Who can 
say what shall be the bitterness of its ripened 
fruit? What shall be the next step toward 
our complete enslavement? And where shall 
the swelling tide of despotism stop? What 
barriers shall stay its onward rush? Are we 
so near the millennium that the liberties of mil- 
lions may be safely trusted in the hands of 
one man? Ifthe spirit of liberty is not dead, 
it will respond to such advice with scorn and 
ycontempt, if not with defiance. Webster said, 
fin the heroic days of the Republic, that, 
“through all this history of the contest for 


liberty, executive power has been regarded as 
a lion which must be caged. So far from 
being the object of enlightened popular trust, 
so far from being considered the natural pro- 
tector of popular right, it has been dreaded, 
uniformly, always dreaded, asthe great source 
of its danger.” Who is he that willdeclare to 
the people to-day that ‘the security for free- 
dom rests in executive authority?’ 

To what end are these resolutions intro- 
duced in the House? Can they render valid 
that which before was invalid? Can they divest 
wrong of its illegal character and clothe it 
with legitimate authority? If by their adop- 
tion the majority designed to strengthen usurp- 
ations, or to counsel a once free people to 
grant full absolution to those who did this 
great wrong, then in the name of liberty and 
justice, and in behalf of the States who have 
been robbed of their rights, I enter my sol- 
emn protest against their declaration. Itisa 
revival of the slavish doctrine of “ passive sub- 


mission and nor resistance,’’ which, as Wal- | 


pole says, ‘‘ was first invented to support arbi- 
trary and despotic power and was never pro- 
moted or countenanced by any Government 
that had not designs some time or other of 
making use of it.’ It teaches the people to 
regard the violation of the Constitution as a 
crime of little magnitude; it tends to corrupt 
their political faith, to take them off their 
guard, and lull to sleep that jealousy of power 
which we are told by all writers is essential to 
the preservation of freedom, and prepares 
them to receive and submit to still greater 
usurpations without protest—teachings most 
fatal to the existence of free government, since 
in all ages liberty has been maintained only 
by unceasing vigilance and by resisting at the 
very threshold every encroachment of arbi- 
trary power, however small. 

I am not unmindful that in giving expres- 
sion to these sentiments I may have incurred 
the disapprobation of some of my political 
associates; but I am convinced that all 
attempts to conciliate the friends of central- 
ization and arbitrary power are worse than 
vain. ‘‘Year after year we have been lashed 
round the miserable circle of occasional argu- 
ments and temporary expedients,” and these 
questions are no longer to be evaded. They 
cannot be thrust aside or laid asleep. They 
involve so deeply the interests and the very 
existence of the States that they must be met, 
fairly and fearlessly met. 

“ Nothing is so rash as fear; and the counsels of 
pusillanimity very rarely put off while they are 
always sure to aggravate the evils from which they 
would fly.”—Burke. a 

Let the friends of popular liberty put aside 
all faint-heartedness and boldly and openly 
take their stand upon those grand principles 
of government maintained by the fathers, and 
which still live in spite of the efforts of tyranny 
to crush them, or of a false policy to check 
their expression. Then may we hope to see 
constitutional government restored, and with 
it those safeguards which will protect the citi- 
zen and shield him from executive as well as 
legislative tyranny; martial law and military 
rule shall be dispensed with, and that safe but 
discarded political maxim that the military 
shall always be ‘‘subordinate to the civil 
power,” shall be revived; the right of local 
self-government shall be restored to the States ; 
virtue and intelligence shall be released from 
the fetters placed upon them, and ignorance 
and corruption shall be sent to the rear, to 
the end that misgovernment and anarchy in 
ten States of this Union may cease; from the 
shoulders of the people shall be rolled the load 
of taxation and the heavy burden imposed 
upon them to carry out revolutionary schemes. 
In short, with the restoration of the Consti- 
tution, usurpations will cease, violence and 


fraud will no longer be employed to give effect 

to pretended laws, the States will again become 

coequal members of the Federal Union, and 

the people, rescued from the threatened dan- 

gers of centralized despotism, will, in the 

future, guard more jealously and well the 
riceless heritage of a restored and redeemed 
ederal Republic. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. 8. HERNDON, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 28, 1872, 


On Texas politics, and in reply to certain charges 
mado by Senator FLANAGAN against the peoplo 
of Texas. 


Mr. HERNDON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard, with sentiments of deepest regret, gravo 
charges made on the floor of Congress against 
the people of my district and State. And these 
charges are made by those who claim to rep- 
resent that people here. I have seriously 
reflected upon them and endeavored in vain to 
find in them any profit or public good. They 
are opening wide again the wounds of the late 
war now so happily healing over. Can such 
be made in a generous public spirit for the 
benefit of this great nation, which so much 
needs unity, peace, and fraternal feeling? Do 
they add to the prosperity or progress, or en- 
hance the beneficent influences of science, 
religion, or philosophy? If they add nothing 
to any of these, then they must be made 
either to gratify a fiendish hate, a heart full of 
black malice and fatally bent on mischief, or 
to play their part in carrying out a precon- 
ceived plan. 

Sir, in a heated canvass for office, excited 
and unguarded expressions often fall from the 
lips of candidates ; anecdote and logic shake 
hands on the hustings ; sharp repartee and the 
burning epigram may and often do sting oppo- 
nents to the quick; but all this is swept away 
with the announcement of success. What was 
but a moment ago the candidate has taken 
a new degree, and is now the grave, dignified 
legislator. He cannot, he must not, cherish 
animosities toward his defeated opponents. 
The minority, whether great or small, have 
rights entitled to respect, and they must not 
be treated with disdain or contempt, but with 
the majority as a whole constituency. 

A new element hasof late years been devel- 
oped in the State governments at the South. 
Men are sometimes elevated to office there who 
have nothing in common with the masses of 
the people, and it does not matter that they 
claim a residence among them. This often 
occurs, and still their moral turpitude, men- 
dacity, depravity of heart, and recklessness 
puta wide gulf between them and the gov- 
erned, and because the people will not cross 
this gulf, beset with snares and dangers, to 
fawn at the feet of power, they are despised, 
reviled, and demmed. 

I challenge the lawyer, the statesman, the 
lover of freedom, from whatever party or 
country, to analyze the laws enacted in Texas 
for the past three years, without being driven 
to the conclusion that they were framed with 
a studied purpose to concentrate power in the 
Executive and crush out the liberties of the 
people. The vast majority of the people who 
possess the property and the intelligence of 
the State have been and still are being treated 
by the State administration as aliens, enemies 
to the Government they are sworn to support, 
and are duly supporting, and as seeking its 
destruction. Oh, how false is such action, ahd 
how mischievous such charges} If our people 
do not love their homes and.couptry,.what.do 
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they love? Not love the country that gave 
them birth, that nurtured their childhood and 
protected their riper years, with all its memo- 
ries and friendships, 1ts beauties and increas- 
ing prospects? If they should leave this, to 
what part of the habitable world could they 
flee for sympathy and safety? If they were to 
destroy and overthrow this Government they 
know too well that constitutional liberty would 
be gone from them forever. Ab, sir, they do 
love this country with undying affection ; in 
it every aspiration for life and happiness is ex- 
panding into a generous manhood, and their 
prayers daily ascend for a united, free, and 
happy country. I verily believe, yes, I know, 
that if this nation were plunged into a war 
to-morrow and a call was made upon my State 
for troops, that that call would be answered 
with alacrity. The scarred and battle-worn 
veterans in gray, who so lately laid down their 
arms, would be found battling side by side 
with the ‘‘ boys in blue,” united, and ready 
to spill their blood for a common country 
against a common foe. When such a feeling 
exists, and is so rapidly growing into ripeness, 
how chilling is the bitter blast that tells them 
from high official position that they are ruffians, 
assassins, lovers of anarchy, enemies of the 
nation, and unworthy of all political trust! 

I appeal to that generous feeling which burns 
in the heart of every Republican soldier and 
statesman, yea, I appeal to every American 
citizen, if such accusations are worthy of a 
great people and calculated to cherish and cul- 
tivate those sentiments of patriotism which 
should animate the heart of every citizen of 
this Government? 

It is a grave matter to charge a whole com- 
munity with being banded together to break 
up the very foundations of society, sweep down 
all peace and happiness, and to inaugurate a 
reign of terror, bloodshed, and anarchy, and 
with demoniac rage ‘to drive. all: Union men 
and lovers of their country to ‘‘ the wall to die 
of terror.: Yet this has-been done on the 
floor of Congress. 

The honorable Senator from Texas, [Mr. 
FLANAGAN, ] while arguing the necessity for 
general amnesty, on the 25th of January last 
in the Senate, made in substance such charges 
against the people of my district. I did not 
reply at the time, because they were so reck- 
lessly made and so utterly at variance with 
the true condition of things in Texas. that I 
thought their very grossness would carry con- 
viction to the country of their baseness. But 
like charges have been repeated by the same 
gentleman, and also by the honorabie gentle- 
man from Texas, [Mr. CLARK, ] the constant 
reiteration of which, if not corrected, willsoon 
be quoted as official truth. Such accusations 
pass into the public prints of the day, and help 
to form public opinion, and will thus reach 
millions of people who know neither the per- 
sons that uttered them nor the good people 
against whom they were made.. I therefore 
feel impelled by a sense of duty to my con- 
stituents and the country to reply to some of 
the most virulent and reckless charges thus 
made, with facts drawn from the best sources, 
and without which those who aspersed those 
people doubtless acted. I know these people 
well; I have lived with and among them from 
my boyhood, over twenty years; I feel identi- 
fied with them by every sentiment that can 
bind friend to friend and link heart to heart. 
They cannot reply to these malicious charges 
themselves on this floor; but I rejoice that I 
have the privilege of vindicating such a con- 
stituency, a people who are utterly incapable 
of committing the crimes imputed to them, 

The State administration of Texas, taken as 
a whole, is vastly unpopular. It possesses but 
little intelligence, and much less integrity and 
statesmanship; has usurped many powers of 
government wholly unauthorized by the con- 


stitution ; has made rapid and fearful inroads 
upon justice and liberty; has promulgated and 
acted upon the most ultra and extreme doc- 
trines; in fact so ex cathedra, military, and 
despotic has been its course, thatit has severed 
that bond of confidence that usually exists 
between the rulers and the ruled, and has man- 
aged to drive from its ranks almost every Re- 
publican in the State who loves constitutional 
government. Its legislation has been plainly 
for the benefit of the administration party itself. 
To concentrate large and even unconstitutional 
powers in the Executive, so as to give him the 
controlling power in the State, authority is 
assumed and used to make and remove officers 
at will; the right of the citizens to choose their 
rulers is usurped by the appointing power, and 
the Executive stands with his party lash over 
every corporation and office of the State. 

Just as the administration has grown selfish, 
exacting, unscrupulous, and despotic, so have 
the lovers of constitutional liberty fled from 
this party ; and just as these have decreased in 
that party, so bas the Executive increased 
about him those who have little to lose and 
everything to make, and who but for this con- 
dition of things would hardly have dreamed 
of office. The administration party of Texas 
to-day stands alone, solitary, selfish, and des- 
potic, unloved and unsupported, except by 
the patronage of office; while the conservative 
constitutional Republicans, old line Whigs, 
and Democrats are united under the last name, 
are battling together to preserve local self- 
government, municipal independence, freedom 
of clections, and to save the State from despot- 
ism and financial ruin. In the last congres- 
sional election the good people of all parties 
were forced”*together by a common interest. 
Their political salvation was at stake. Repub- 
licans as true as steel voted for Democrats; they 
could. not side with that party that was madly 
plunging the country and the party it claimed 
to:control both into ruin. 

It was no surprise thatthe State was carried 
by about twenty-five thousand for the Democ- 
racy. Under the old law of voting at the pre- 
cincts, instead of the county seats as now 
surrounded with the Governor’s bayonets, the 
State would as easily have given forty thousand 
in the same way. The administration, seeing 
the effect of this election, notwithstanding the 
Governor, his chief officers, and many of his 
district judges left their high offices and can- 
vassed the State for their favorite candidates 
with a bitterness and animosity never before 
known in the history of that country, and see- 
ing that the masses of the people cannot be con- 
trolled by such despotic rule—the Executive 
and his hand fal.of followers for this reason have 
become more despotic, malicious, and revenge- 
ful toward those who left their party and the 
people ; and these unmanly feelings are in- 
creasing, as they see influence, respect, and 
power, with.their political hopes, rapidly de- 
scending behind the dark rocks of oblivion. 
Here are the people, with the property, 
intelligence, and integrity of the Common- 
wealth demanding a return to constitutional 
government, the reduction of taxation, the 
repeal of despotic laws, the freedom of elec- 
tions, integrity in office, the purity of the judi- 
ciary, and economy in the administration ; 
and there stands the Executive, with his ap- 

ointees in office, drawn from almost every 
land but Texas, declaring they are the great 
Republican party—the party of progress; they 
are the law; they are the State; without them 
destruction must overtake the country—and 
fiercely denouncing every man, in or out of the 
State, who has the independence to differ with 
them as a “rebel,” ‘Ku Klux,” ‘old fire- 
eating secessionist,” “hater of the national 
Government,’ a “disloyal Democrat.” This 
has become habitual and chronic by such men 
as the Executive, who attempted to break up 
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the last constitutional convention ‘there, and 
prevent the adoption of the present constitu- ` 
tion because it did: not. disfranchise thirty. 
thousand men. . a 
This warfare has been waged with a fixed 
purpose of casting odium upou. all. Republic- 
ans who fled from their ranks, and: thus to 
impair their usefulness, and at the same time 
to divert the public gaze from their wicked 
party machinery. If they can succeed-in con- 
vincing the country that there are large num- 
bers of the people of the State organized for 
war, the destruction of society, and the assas- 
sination of Union men, and associate all Re- 
publicans who leave their party with these, 
and then denounce all as banded together for 
another rebellion, of course they would then 
be looked to as the legitimate Republican 
party of the State, and as the proper. one to. 
receive protection from the General Govern: 
ment, í 
To such an extent has this sham been car- 
ried, this pretended Ku Klux lawlessness; that 
a large portion of the human race who have 
read these slanders have been led to look 
upon our people as a band of giant ruffians, 
cut-throats, and assassins, reckless alike of 
law, property, and life. That these vile means, 
despicable and unworthy as they are, and de: 
grading to every man who feels any interest in 
the dignity and manhood of his State and coun- 
try, are resorted to to shield this extreme party 
from the loss of influence and power at home, 
and to cover from the public scrutiny the op- 
pressive laws that are abridging the liberties 
of the pedple and driving the State into finan- 
cial distress, are: becoming too shamefully 
apparent to be longer disguised from the world. 
‘The police laws of the State wete no doubt 


intended with the other‘ military laws to enable’ 
the Executive to fasten upon thé country 
the unconstitutional administration measures 
enacted to control the elections and aid in 
perpetuating ‘this party in power; and under 
them he has called into power a military force, 
some of whom are the most abandoned wretches 
of mankind, ready and willing to perform the 
most. wicked and servile work. The people 
everywhere fear and hate them, and are invok- 
ing the severity of the laws: against them. 
These men have done and are doing more to 
destroy the peace and happiness of the State 
than all other causes combined; they furnish 
the reports of the horrible Klans and their out- 
rages, and the desperate efforts on their part to 
allay them, which are seized upon by a venal 
press and magnified tenfold.. 

But, sir, I find too much to say on this sub- 
ject to treat it generally, and time will not 
allow me to answer each specific accusation. I 
will therefore not notice further the remarks 
of the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Crarx,] 
inasmuch as his sojourn in that State has been 
of such short duration, and his knowledge of 
her political history so limited, and because, 
further, his remarks were of such an extraor- 
dinary character, both in matter and manner, 
that I believe they will early find a sufficient 
refutation before the country. s n 

Às a specimen of the charges and slanders 
heaped upon the people of Texas, I quote ftom 
the speech of the honorable Senator“ [Mr. 
Franacsx] of the 25th of July last: 0-00" i 

“Mr. President, we have heard many arguments 
on the measure now before us; -butit ismy painful 
duty on this oceasion to communicate some inform ~ 


ation to the Senate from my ownState. I have hesi- 

tated as to whether I should make known that which 

has recently come into my possession yesterday and 

the day before. To: me it is:deplorable. I regret 

that itis my duty, as I conceive, to the great Repub- 
lican party of the dation, and particularly tothe. 
Republicans of Texas, whom I have the honorin 
part to represent.here, to do so. I shouldbe un~ 

worthy of the confidence they have reposed in me 

were J to withhold this information, be the conse- 

quences whatthey may. Iregret: exceedingly that I 

have to:speak of my own State. However, I must 

do so,and I ask the Clerk to read ‘the telegram 

which I now send to the desk. 2 
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‘Phe Chief Clerk read the following telegram : 
MARSHALL, Texas, January 22, 1872. 
Hon. J, W. FLANAGAN, United States Senate: 

One hundred armed men on horseback, from Nac- 
ogdoches county, are in Henderson this morning, 
disturbing our peace and quiet. We are powerless, 
Inform the President. 

A. D. TINSLEY. 


“Mr. Franacan. Now I ask for the reading of 
the portion that I have marked of the letter which 
T send to the desk. 

“The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

* 'In conclusion, I report the animus of thesouthern 
part of Rusk county, and the northern and western 
parts ef Nacogdoches county, together with some of 
their crime; for crime in full upon these people can- 
not be told by man, there being so many in the trade 
that even one of Greeley’s sharpest reporters could 
not find all to tell, for they deal in privity upon the 
virtue of the country, and hope thereby to force 
Republicans to the wall, to die in terror, and, if not, 
surely under their demoniac thrusts, . 

t“ Three wecks ago the Ku Klux Klan and their 
sympathizers, with a posse, ordered Hazlett and 
Grayson, two police, shot. Hazlett, being an expert 
gunner, kiled Havnell, one of the Klan’s men, and 
by reason of their better arms, with Grayson and afew 
friends, held the little town of Linn Flatt, in Nacog- 
doches county, but left on other business when the 
Klans, under semblanceof law, raised three hundred 
and fifty or fonr hundred men. In the mean time 
old John Birdwell (Allen’s, the traitor’s, brother) 
was killed privily, and said two police accused. 
Now, with said four hundred men, they, the Ku 
Klux, wre scouring, intimidating, imprisoning, and 
swearing that the woods shall stink with Union men 
and negroes, The Everetts, Mack Roberts, and Mr, 
Grimes have from fifty to seventy-five negroes and 
whites guarding themselves and the Union men of 
their vicinity. The Ku Klux scour their settlement 
with from fifty to one hundred, and as high as one 
hundred and fifty men, I learn, in a crowd. One 
man told me he counted one hundred and three 
men pass through one lane. The law is a farce, 
dear Senator, as enforced here now, for the Ku 
Klux are just as good witnesses where they are not 
as where they are; and they have resolved that 
honor, property, virtue, and uprightness shall serve 
none as a shield, if he lend his will, support, and 
association to Republicans. j S 

‘ Now, for your skill in the premises, the aspiring 
good everywhere unite in one grave, solemn, and 
Joud appeal to their Creator, that you may see, hear, 
feel, taste, and smell their condition, philosophic- 
‘ally, and then bear us the balm of relief. 

*** Yours, truly, 

S. W. MARCH.’ ” 


_. Mr. Speaker, if these charges were true, the 
people guilty of them would be little less than 
savages, and ought to be condemned and exe- 
erated by the American people. Still these 
charges were used to show the real condition 
of the people of that section and of the whole 
South, and upon the subject of general amnesty 
became, of course, most pungent and conclusive 
arguments in favor of that measure. And 
that they were believed and most emphatically 
indorsed as true from the knowledge of the 
speaker, I conclude from what was said in the 
same connection: 

a papers that I have had read here afford 
clear evidence to my mind, because they speak of 
occurrences particularly in my neighborhood. I 
regret most earnestly that such are the facts. They 
are not to be gainsaid, however. Sir, who are they 
who are roaming aboutthe State to the number of 
hundrods doing deeds of violence? Are they Repub- 
licans? My word for it there is not a Republican 
in one of those organizations. Whence come they? 
Who are they? Where are they to be placed? 
Rebels, If so, will you stop there? No. They were, 
directly after the failure of the southern rebellion, 
Conservatives, begging the question; but now, in 
my humble opinion, there is not a Conservative 
within the State of Texas; they are unqualified, 
unmistakable Democrats. Why? Because they think 
they have the sympathies of the northern Democ- 
racy.” 

And here, rising. to the very sublimity of 
argument for general amnesty, he adds that 
all such violations of law and outrages against 
society and morals are committed by *' rebels,” 
“unqualified, unmistakable Democrats.” ‘t My 
word for it, there isnot a Republican in any 
one of these organizations.” 

And on this point, to show the animus of 
these extremists, [ read from the Jefferson 
Weekly Independent, of 27th January, quoting 
from the Marshall Weekly, the largest Radical 
newspaper in east Texas, as follows: 

“We learn from the Marshall Weekly that one 
hundred armed men suddenly appeared in Hender- 


son, who surrounded sume of the houses and cap- 
tured several of the citizens without authority, and 
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put others to flight. Many of the citizens of Rusk 
are not permitted to live in peace, but are hunted 
away from their homes. Should these outrages con- 
tinue, martial law will be declared either by the 
State or General Government.” 


Here it is asserted that citizens are not 
permitted to live in peace, but are hunted 
away from their homes,’’ and ‘ should these 
outrages continue, martial law will be declared 
either by the State or General Government.” 
In this the key-note is sounded—martial 
law. Maliciously charge such crimes against 
society, against unarmed and unoffending citi- 
zens; screen the wicked robbers and assassins 
who are guilty; disguise the fact that these 
outrages are perpetrated by State officials, ap- 
pointed by the Executive, and then appeal to 
military power, that the leaders may fatten 
upon the robberies and blood of the people! 

The facts of this case, from which so much 
Ku Klux capital has been manufactured and 
so many unscrupulous charges made, are that 
Hazlett and Grayson, and other State police 
peace officers, broke up ajustice’s court at Linn 
Flatt, threatened and cursed the officers of 
court, and shot and killed Harvell, who arrested 
Hazlett, soon after assassinated Birdwell, 
a constable, fired several shots at different 
citizens, defied the law and its officers, 
gathered an armed force to aid them in their 
unlawful purpose, and succeeded in resisting 
the sheriff and his posse and escaping justice. 
It must not be forgotten that all these officers, 
both of the court and police, and the men 
killed, were Radicals, and the officers appointed 
by the Administration; and the police make 
war upon the courts of justice, and murder 
the citizens who aid the courts. Still these 
crimes are charged against the Democrats. 

I will read the report of Judge M. Priest, 
with accompanying documents, called from 
another county to preside at the trial of these 
murderers; let him speak for the admiuis- 
tration. 

Rusk, Texas, January 19, 1872° 


RESPECTED FRIEND : In conformity to the request 
of his Excellency and yourself, made known to me 
by writing, dated December 28, 1871, I went to Linn 
Flatt, in Nacogdoches county, on thel5th instant, to 
inquire into the difficulties in that county, having 
been sent for by the citizens through their civil offi- 
cers, R. D. Orton, sheriff, and G. Dawson, justice of 
the peace. 

I was informed that parties charged with outrages 
there were in the neighborhood awaiting my ar- 
rival, having been arrested by you, and sent therein 
charge of Lieutenant Williams, State police, to be 
transferred to the civil authorities for examination 
and trial. I immediately on my arrival conferred 
with Lieutenant Williams, and showed him your 
order or letter to me, and also to the citizens there, 
All seemed gratified, There seemed to be but one 
desire, that atair and impartial examination should 
be had, repeatedly and throughout expressed’ by 
said Lieutenant Williams, and by the citizens, and 
I was fully satisfied of their sincerity and good faith, 
and that no violence or maltreatment should be 
offered or allowed to the prisoners, 

For three days [used all my power of persuasion 
and advice to bring on said examination. Distrust 
on both sides so prevailed that Icould not succeed 
in harmonizing as to how the prisoners should be 
turned over. The prisoners and their said officer, 
Lieutenant Williams, seemed greatly to fear a vio- 
lence toward the prisoners by the citizens, while the 
citizens, to a man, as far as I could confer with them, 
gave most solemn and I think candid assurances, 
not only to be quiet and submitto due course of law, 
but to stand in defense of the prisoners against any 
attempt against them. - Late in the evening of the 
third day I was gratified te learn from said Lieutenant 
Williams that he and the sheriff had agreed upon 
terms, and that the prisoners would be turned over 
and the trial commence the next morning, This 
evening Senator Swift arrived, with whom you 
directed me to act. Shortly after dark several citi- 
zens came to me and communicated te me some 
threats and demonstrations that alarmed them, as 
they declared, and petitioned me under oath to in- 
terfere for their protection and safety, as appears by 
copy of affidavit inclosed herewith as a part of this 
report. From representations by reliable persons I 
felt apprehensive myself, and feeling assured thatif 
I refused to grant their request they would take the 
matter in their own hands, I yielded, thinking that 
I could thus better, to some extent at least, direct 
matters. I authorized thesheriffto call out sufficient 
force for protection and arrest of persons charged. 
I also issued warrants for the arrest of persons 
charged, then with Lieutenant Williams, and a de- 
mand upon him to deliver them to said sheriff, assur- 


| 


ing them protection and an impartial trial, made 
part hereof, Š ; 

The next morning (fourth day) said shorif was to 
present said papers to- Lieutenant Williams, who 
came in early in the morning in a manner quite 
hostile and exciting, and a fearful collision waa 
imminent. The sherif had collected some armed 
men, say forty or fifty, at this time superior in num- 
ber to tho force of the lieutenant, and a fearful 
anxiety prevailed. The lieutenant fell back into 
Rusk county, about five miles from Linn Flatt, and 
the armed citizens followed to the line and halted. 
The commander of the squad took one man with 
himself and went to the lieutenant to confer, and to 
present him the papers above referred to, issued by 
me, demanding the prisoners and authorizing their 
arrest by the sheriff, asthey were reported to me ag 
being at large and armed, to the terror of the people, 
I fondly and earnestly hoped and confidently be- 
lieved that this demand from me would be regarded, 
and the pending difficulties would be thus settled. 
I was doomed to disappointment, as will appear 
from the accompanying report of M. G. Whittaker, 
acting as commander of the squad, and special dep- 
uty sheriff for the occasion, which is made a part 
of this report. The next morning (the fifth day) I 
went home, being unable to make the required ex- 
amination for the reason aforesaid, — 

I was cordially received by the citizens and by all 
the parties, and took with me my son-in-law, W, L. 
David, an attorney-at-law, being a Republican, but 
young in the practice, and the parties charged em- 
ployed him in their defense, who did all he could 
with me in bringing about an amicable trial, but to 
no purpose. , 

Dear general, I deeply regret my failure and 
the condition of things as I left for home. This 
morning great excitement prevailed, and armed men 
were gathering. May God control the element, for 
I can do nothing. Do come, if possible, to our res- 
cue, and come speedily for the suke of the country 
and itsbestinterest. You could calm the storm and 
restore peace, I am very sure. , 

This imperfect report respectfully submitted. 

Your obedient servant in great haste TEST 


Judge Fourth Judicial District. 
General JAMES DAVIDSON. 


P. S.—I see that you ordered that the prisoners be 
turned over to the civil authorities, and required me 
to make the examination. I thought it was duty to 
obey, and on failure, that I should demand them 
and enforce the law. I pray that no collision may 
occur; but the timesare fearful. It is proper for mo 
further to state that warrants had been issued for 
the following persons, charged with the murder of 
John Birdwell, who was shot in bis own house in 
the night five days after Harvill was killed close by : 
W. J. Grayson, George Grayson, J. M. Grayson, Ma- 
rion Hazlitt, Columbus Hazlitt, John Deehazer, and 
Jordan King, a colored man. These parties were 
with Lieutenant Williams, and the warrants placed 
in his hands for service. These men were still at 
large and armed, and said warrants not returned. 
Alias warrants for them were issued and placed in 
the hands of the sheriff, and these were the warrants 
presented by said Whitaker to Lieutenant Williams, 
who retained the same and returned them not to 
said deputy. Icannot think that Lieutenant Wil- 
liams acts in willful disregard of duty, but that he 
thinks that the safety of the prisoners is consulted. 
think in this he is mistaken, and that the prisoners 
are in no danger of vivlence from the citizens, and 
that they only desire the execution of the law ina 
fair and impartial trial. I have carefully come to 
this conclusion by freely conferring with all parties. 
Be this as it may, the whole matter is to be deeply 
deplored, especially by all who are seeking the 
restoration of law and order in the country, for 
which those in power and position are responsible, 


Tus Stats or Texas, Nacogdoches county: 


We, the undersigned persons, do solemnly swear 
that we are fully satisfied that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the law and for the pro- 
tection of the civil authorities of said county and 
tor the protection of the citizens of Linn Flatt and 
vicinity, and of all persons now present at Linn Flatt 
concerned in the trial of causes now pending before 
Justice Dawson, that Hon. M. Priest, judge of. the 
fourth judicial district, who is now present at Linn 
Flatt, shall take charge of suid causes, and shall fur- 
thermore at once order out the power of the county, 
to be directed and controlled by himself and the 


sheriff of said county. 
SAM. A. WILLSON, N. B. BRANCH, 
H. G. LON L. F. BRANCH, 
W. H. SWIFT, 
JEFE. SHOOK 
ALLEN BIRDWELL, 
J. J. WATKINS. 


W.E. HYD oF 

W. G. WHITTAKER, 
T. J. MURPH, 

J. W. OVERALL, 


a Sworn to and eect before me, this the 7th 
ay o: , 1872. ` 
7 OF C anuMry, "Me, PRIEST, District Judge- 


Lixx FLATT, January 18, 1872. 
Dear Sir: Senator Swift having arrived, he and 
myself are anxious to proceed immediately as re- 
uired by his Excellency, the Governor; and General 
Davidson, to examine into the difficulties in this 
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vicinity. You will therefore please deliver the pris- 
oners in your charge to R. D. Orton, sheriff of 
Nacogdoches county, to whom warrants are issued 
authorizing him to receive said prisoners, that the 
duties devolving on us by virtue of a communica- 
tion from General Davidson may be performed with- 
out further delay. You may rest assured that said 
examination shall be full, fair, and impartial, and 
that said prisoners shall be protected from ail vio- 
lence or abuse, if such requires the power of the 
county under my control. 


Yours, respectfully, : 
M. PRIEST, District Judge. 
Lieutenant WILLIAMS, of State Police. 


Tur Srark or Texas, Nacogdoches county: 


The undersigned. specially deputized by R. D. 
Orton, sheriff of said county, to execute certain writs 
to him directed, for the arrest of Columbus Hazlitt, 
W. J. Grayson, and others, and to demand said par- 
ties by written authority from M. Priest, judge of 
the fourth judicial district, of Lieutenant. Williams, 
of the State police, who had the same in charge, 
under James Davidson, adjutant general of said 
State, with instructions to turn over the said parties 
to the civil authorities of the State. 

The undersigned proceeded to the discharge of 
said duties at the head of a sufficient force, called 
out by said sheriff, by order of said judge, to make 
said arrests. 

_ The police in whose charge said parties were, hav- 
ing a force with them of twenty or thirty men, partly 
composed of these parties so arrested and to be turned 
over by Lieutenant Williams to the civil authorities 
and all armed, made very hostile demonstrations o 
resistance in Linn Flatt of said county, making 
divers threats of violence and forcible resistance, bat 
on the approach of the undersigned they fell back 
into Rusk county, a short distance over the line. 
The undersigned being very desirous to avoid a 
collision, and anxious to discharge his duty in a 
percennl, manner, quit his command »nd went with 

ut one attendant unarmed to said lieutenant at the 
head of the forces with him, and asked a conference, 
presenting the said lieutenant the papers above re- 
ferred to, from Judge Priest, and remained there 
some hours, requesting of said lieutenant the deliv- 
ery of said prisoners, and to name his terms upon 
which the difficulty could be settled. He referred 
to propositions heretofore made by him, and said he 
had no other propositions to make, and the under- 
signed returned without said prisoners. The under- 
signed was specially deputized upon this occasion, in 
view of his age and appearance and long residence 
in the county, he being sixty years old, and having 
resided in the county thirty-seven years, 

‘All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. Q. WHITTAKER, | 
Special Deputy Sherif. 


Hon. M. Prizst, Judge Fourth Judicial District. 


It was not to be expected that Judge Priest 
would report worse than the facts really were, 
and yet he shows that he could do nothing, 
but that all armed bodies of men that went 
into Rusk county were acting under lawful 
authority and were pursuing the State police, 
peace officers sworn to execute process and 
sustain the law, but who, armed and reénforced 
by others, were defying all law. 

I will quote a letter from Judge Samuel A. 
Willson, a man of honor, purity, and truth, 
whose testimony will carry as much weight as 
that of any other, perhaps, in Texas. Hear 


him: 
Resk, Texas, February 20, 1872. 


Dear Str: I wrote to you hastily by last mail 
inclosing Judge Priest’s official report of the difi- 
culties in Nacogdoches county, end promising to 
give you my own statement by next mail. I now 
proceed to do so, in as few words as possible. Hazlett 
was a State policeman ; Grayson was a special police- 
man. Doyle had sued Grayson before Justice Daw- 
son. John Birdwell (afterward assassinated) was 
constable of that precinct. Grayson swore that he 
was a policeman and beyond the jurisdiction or 
reach of the civil authorities, and stated to Dawson 
and Birdwell that he would break up their court and 
have them arrested and taken to Austin if they 
troubled him. He also made threats against. their 
lives and the lives of other citizens. He stated pub- 
hely to a number of the citizens of Linn Flat that 
ho defied the civil authorities; that he outranked 
them; that he had authority from Governor Daris 
to do whatever he chose to do, that he could sieep 

vith their wives if he wanted to, and they could 
not help themselves, and many other such insnlting 
remarks and threats, Justice Dawson and Consta- 
ble Birdwetl were both Republicans; they became 
terrified at these threats, and did not know what to 
do, Birdwell rode all the way to Rusk to get my 
advice in the matter, I prepared a statement of 
the facts, to which he made affidavit, and other ati- 
davits were also obtained. These I told him to for- 
ward to General Davidson, with the request that this 
man Grayson should be looked after, [also advised 
him thata policeman was as much subject to the civil 
law ag any other person, and that if Grayson or any 


š 


one else committed a breach of the peace, or at- 
tempted to interfere with the court, to arrest them 
and deal with them under the law as he would with 
any other party, 7 

Birdwell at that time, which was only about. a 
week previous to the murder, told me that his life 
was in danger, and that he was satisfied that Grayson 
and his gang intended to kill him. Doyle, who had 
sued Grayson, became so well satisfied that they 
would kill him, that in order to avoid them he dis- 
missed his suit. Court day came on,and Grayson 
and his gang came into town all armed, Hazlett 
with them, A. case was progressing in court, in 
which John R. Clute, who is an attorney, and a very 
old and feeble man, wasemployed ascounsel. Gray- 
son and Hazlett had been offended in some way pre- 
viously_by Clute. While Clute was addressing the 
court, Grayson, Hazlett, and their gang went to the 
court-house and attempted to shoot him, and were 
prevented from doing so only by the most strenuous 
efforts on the part of those present. Clutethen filed 
an affidavit against them, and a warrant was issued 


| for their arrest. and placed in the hands of Consta- 


ble Birdwell. He.summoned a man named Harvell 
to go with him and assist in the arrest. Both were 
totally unarmed. They went to where Hazlett was 
and arrested him, and told him to give up his gun. 
Hazlett called for Grayson. Grayson came to him, 
and then Hazlett asked Harvellif be wanted him to 
give up his gun. Harvell told bim yes. Hazlett then 
remarked, ‘ D—n you, take its contents,” and shot 
Harvell. Grayson then fired at Birdwell three shots, 
but missed him. Harvell staggered into astore close 
by and found a shot-gun on the counter, which he 
took up and fired one barrel at Hazlett, and the 
other at Grayson, striking both of them, but the 
gun was loaded with small shot anddid no material 
injury to them. é 
arveli then fell, and died in a few moments. The 
murderers then paraded over town, defying every- 
thing and everybody, and finally mounted their 
horses and left. The sheriff, R. D. Orton, was sent 
for. He went to Linn Flatt, and, procuring warrants, 
proceeded in search of the murderers. He learned 
that they had fled into Rusk county, and were being 
protected by a strong force. Orton summoned a 
posse and went into Rusk county to arrest them, as 
the law authorized him todo. He coutd not find 
them, returned to Nacogdoches, and disbanded his 
men. A few nights after this, John Birdwell, the 
constable, was called to his door about ten o’clock 
at night, and upon opening his door was shot dead, 
Orton was again sent for, and, raising a number of 
men, search was made for the assassins, but this 
time they fled, sit in number, in the direction of 
Austin, Orton sent his. deputy and six men on the 
track of them. They followed them to Austin, and 
upon reaching Austin they called upon General 
Davidson to have them arrested, and-he told them 
that he had already had them arrested, and had 
sent them back to Nacogdoches in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Williams, of the State police, to be turned 
over to the civil authorities for trial, Davidson 
also instructed Judge Priest to proceed to Nacog- 
doches and preside at the examination. ‘The citi- 
zens of Linn Flatt and the sheriff (Orton) sent for 
Judge Priest to come over and hear the cases. | 
I was employed by the citizens to assist the dis- 
trict attorney in the prosecution. Judge Priest, 
District Attorney Shook, W. L. David, a Repub- 
lican attorney, and myself all went over to Linn 
Fiatt. When we reached there, on Monday, we 
learned that the police were there and that Haz- 
lett and Grayson were there, and that on the day 
before they had surrounded one Wilson’s house, 
just al daybreak, and had fired some twenty shots 
at him, but he escaped, miraculously, and reached 
the woods unharmed. Ín this murderous onslaught 
Hazlett and Grayson were both armed, and took 
an active and conspicuous part. On Monday, after 
we arrived at Linn Flatt, Judge Priest met Lieuten- 


ant Williams, and they had a conference, and Wil- | 


liams told Judge Priest he would bring the prison- 
ers in at ten o’clock the next morning. About one 
o'clock p. m., Williams came ridinginto townin mil- 
itary style, with about twenty armed men, several 
of them negroes, and among them were Hazlett and 
Grayson, both of whom were armed with six-shoot- 
ers. They remained in town until nearly night and 
refused to turn over the prisoners, although the 
lieutenant was informed that the sheriff and court 
were ready to receivethem. This farce was repeated 
on three several days. 

On the third day they remarked that they would 
come back next day, and that they intended te have 
their own way in the matter or they would shed the 


last drop of their blood, and that the prisonersshould || radoes, holding a commission as officers: From 


be acquitted, and that Linn Flatt would then catch 
hell, and many other such remarks. The sheriff had 
had up to this time six men whom he had summoned 
for guards to guard the prisoners when turned over 
to him, but the policemen having objected to these 
armed men, the sheriff had sent them home, and we 
were without any armed force whatever and wholly 
unprotected. We also learned from good authority 
that a considerable force of negroes and other armed 
men were about six miles from the Flatt, in Rusk 
county, 2s a reserve—some one hundred and fiity or 
two hundred. I will here further state that in the 
crowd which were with Lieutenant Williams there 
were several parties who were believed to haye been 
engaged in the assassination of Birdwell. Warrants 
were issued for those parties and placed in the hands 
of Lientenant Williams, charging those parties with 
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murder: He. paid no attention whatever:to the pro- 
cess, did not arrest the parties, and did not return 
the warrants. Under this state of things affidavits 
were made by several of us, which you see set forth 
in Judge Priest’s report. He thereupon issued his 
warrants for tbese parties, and the sheriff, in obedi- 
ence to his instructions, called out the posse comi- 
iatus. The next morning Lieutenant Williams at 
the head of about ten of his force, among them the 
murderer Hazlitt, came charging into town at a 
sweeping gallop, with their six-shooters drawn, and 
gharged through the town and back again as far as 
Mr. Branch’s residence, where Judge Priest was stop- 
ping, and here they halted and formed into line, and 
cursed considerably, threatening to burn the town, 
&e. The sheriff with his posse by this time formed 
and started for them, and they retreated, and were 
followed to the Rusk county line. You will see from 
Colonel Whittaker’s report, copied in Judge Priest’s 
report, what there occurred. They took Whittaker 
prisoner, cursed and abused him, and refused to re- 
turn his papers or to release him until near. night. 
Afterward, when these lawless marauders had fled, 
Orton’s posse followed in pursuit into Rusk county 
as far as Henderson, but failing to overtake them, 
the pursuers all returned to their homes, and ‘the 
murderers and their accessories escaped. I have 
never in my life witnessed such outrageous, such 
lawless conduct as I witnessed at Linn Flatt on the 
part of these police and their murderous gang. The 
citizens, to a man, were anxious to see the law ob- 
served in all things. They offered to employ and pay 
the ablest counsel that could be procured to defend 
these parties; they proposed also to give bond in 
thesum of $100,000, or any othersum, conditioned that 
no violence should be doneto the prisoners, and that 
not ahair of their heads should be hurt except by 
the law. But all this availed nothing. They did 
not intend to have a fair trial in the first place, 
Their object was to get the county under martial 
law, and escape in this way. They have published. 
already the most glaring and infamous lies about the 
affair, and they will not blush to swear to them. 

The facts as I have stated them to you are the true 
facts, most of which I witnessed, and they can be 
established by the testimony of numbers of thevery 
best men. in the country. LInever have witnessed 
such a state of terrorism as I found to exist among 
the people of Linn Flatt on account of these assas- 
sins. I have been in Texas all my lifo; have lived 
here during the Mexican and Indian troubles, and 
during the regulating and moderating difficulties, 
but I have never known our, pecple so frightened 
and so powerless to protect themselves as they are 
at Linn Flatt. There are men there who have been 
afraid to sleep in their own homes for two months 
past, and who never dare to travel the same road 
twice the same day. What is to become ofus? Tho 
law will not be permitted to protect us. The very 
authorities and officers who ate paid out of our 
pockets to protect usin our lives and property are 
leagued against us, and shield and protect murder: 
ers and assassins and those who rob us. Great Godt 
is there nohelpforus? 

I inclose you a statement signed "Jacob Staff,” 
which is a very correct statement, and comes I think 
from Amory Starr, esq., of Nacogdoches, with whom 
youare acquainted, 

I have necessarily had to be very lengthy, colonel. 
but I wanted youto have all the facts as nearly as Ì 
could relate them. I will get you other statements 
as soon as I can, and if there is any way in which I 
can serve you or my suffering country, please com- 
mand me at once. . : 

Wishing you all success and much happiness, Lam, 


Sonra truly, SAM A. WILLSON. 
Hon. W. S. HERNDON, Washington. : 


I have letters from Amory Starr, Judge R: 
S. Walker, James H. Jones, Judge W. W. 
Morris, Hon. W. H. Swift, and others, to the 
same effect, but I will not consume the time 
of the House in reading them. What, sir, 
does all this show? That such charges are 
made in the public interest, or to effect a par- 
ticular purpose, to stigmatize the Democratie 
party, to saddle upon them the crimes ofa 
brutal soldiery whose outrages are placed to 
their credit by a venal press, and a premium 
thus offered for renewed violations of lawy 
and when powerless to control these despe- 


the Executive to invoke martial law, and thus 
crush out what little of ‘liberty yet lingers 
among the people. ae 

Are other examples wanting to show who 
are guilty of the outragésand murders charged 
against those people? : On the Tth of last. Der 
cember the negro State police, having formed 
a conspiracy in’ Smith county, murdered “in 
cold blood R. E. House and F. A, Godly, two 
much esteemed lawyers and citizens, and ‘fired 
more than thirty shots into a crowd of ‘pris- 
oners under arrest in the hands of a United 
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States deputy marshal, and the by-standers, 
wounding several and alarming the whole peo- 

le. And now listen to.what the Radical 
Marshall Weekly of the 11th of January says, 
after the real facts were well known: 


“ At Tyler, a short time ago, a studied attempt was 
made by an organized cian to kill several of the State 
police. Some dozen shots were fired at them, when 
they returned the fire, resulting in the death of two 
persons. That those men were justified a thousand 
times over is beyond any manner of dispute; still 
the friends and sympathizers of these villains have 
all over the country commenced ‘howling about the 
murderous police. Thusit is that officers of the law 
cannot discharge a plain duty, though it be to ex- 
pose the blackest crime, without having circulated 
to their discredit all that can be invented. Disgrace- 
ful as it may seem, there is a large class ready to 
circulate anything false and dishonorable. . The 
truth from them would be followed by the charge 
of being a Radical. So it is that society is corrupted 
and debased to an extent somewhat alarming. Men 
are engaged in this who cannot look an honest man 
in the face without betraying corrupt hearts. They 
shrink from virtue as darkness does from the burn- 
ing sun.” 

Notwithstanding this bold denial of guilt 
and shameful attempt to shift the responsi- 
bility from the police to the citizens, exactly 
reversing the facts, yet fourteen of the ring- 
leaders in this dreadful tragedy were arrested, 
examined by a district judge, and a part of 
them are held to bail, and the remainder 
denied bail, as capital felons. What a verdict 
by officers of the Administration against those 
who are struggling by such foul means to sus- 
tain a sinking cause! 

Who murdered in the most savage manner 
Appelwhite, in limestone county, last October, 
which aroused the whole country to arms, and 
resulted in martial law being declared by the 
Governor, and a wholesale robbery, under the 
forms of law, of $40,000 being assessed, and 
$70,000 wrung from those people? The negro 
State police! So brutal and savage was this 
affair, so destructive of every principle of 
freedom, and so scandalous to all civilzed 
society, that even the Radical Legislature of 
Texas condemned the action of the Governor, 
the author of it, by a very decided majority. 
I might mention many otber robberies and 
murders committed by these conservators of 
the peace, these lambs, these specially select- 
ed favorites of the Executive, but I forbear. 
That the country may better understand this 
police force, which has and is playing such 
a conspicuous part in Texas, and is to aid 
in carrying the elections this fall, under 
the guise of fair election, I refer to some 
parts of the law itself. This act provides as 
follows: 

Sec.1, “That there shali be established a State 
police (in connection with the militia system of the State) 
to be composed of one chief of police, four captains, 
eight lieutenants, twenty sergeants, and two hundred 
andtwenty-five privates. That the pay of each pri- 
vate shall be sixty dollars per month; that of each 
sergeant shall be seventy-five dollars; that of each 
lieutenant $100, and that of each captain $125 per 
month,” a 

Sec. 3. ‘In addition to the regular pay, the same 
mileage and other compensation for conveying pris- 
oners as are allowed by law to sheriffs is given to 
the State police.” | 

Sec. 5. “‘ All sheriffs and their deputies, consta- 
bles, marshals of cities and towns and their depu- 
ties, and police of cities and towns shall be consid- 
ered a part of the State police; and any of these 
officers failing or refusing prompt obedience to such 
rules and regulations, or to the orders of the Gov- 
ernor or chief of State police, shall be removed from 
office, and suffer such other punishment as may be 
prescribed by law.” i 

Src. 6. T'ho State police may in part orin all, 

in the discretion of the Governor, be detailed for 
duty in uniform, or may be employed as detectives in 
ferreting out and bringing to justice offenders.’’ 
_ Sec. 8. “They shall be innested with authority belong- 
ang ta all peace officers, coextensive with the limits of 
the State, and shall be empowered to act,either in 
conjunction with or independent of all local officers 
of the peace; They may at any time be detailed by 
the Governor, either separate or together, to do 
service in any part of the State.” 

Here is a strong military foree, selected by 
the Governor with judicial as well as executive 
powers, coextensive with the limits of the 


State, that may act with or independently of 
all local peace officers; that may be used with 
uniform or without, for the ostensible purpose 
of ‘ferreting out crime,’’ or as ‘ detectives”? 
This force claims to be above the law, amenable 
only to the Executive, independent of the 
courts of the country, and hence their audacity. 
By this law a system of espionage is inau- 
gurated which was intended to crush out all 
free public opinion, and thus force the people 
to bend to the will of this autocrat. By a 
subsequent amendment to this act the Govern- 
or is authorized to call out twenty additional 
special policemen for each organized county 
in the State, when the necessity so requires, 
with. the pay of three dollars per day; and 
the Executive did call out this force for twenty- 
four days during the registration and election 
of members to Congress last September and 
October, at a cost of $1,440 to each county 
where used. These forces cost the State, so 
far as can be ascertained, about five hundred 
thousand dollars last year; and it puts into 
the hands of the Governor the power to call 
out about three thousand men, all selected 
and officered at his will, whenever he may 
judge necessary. 

But to a more perfect understanding of the 
military party machinery of this State, where 
we have a standing army maintained by the 
State in time of peace—I quote from the mili- 
tary act: 


Sec. 2. ‘‘ The Governor of the State shall be com- 
mander in chief of all the military forces of this State, 
which shall consist of two classes, namely, the State 
guard of Texas and reserve militia.” ee 

Sec. 3. “The Governor is authorized to ‘designate 
the number of men in eack county allowed to enroll 
in the State guard and to reject any person offering 
himself for enrollment.’ ”” i 

Sec. 7.-‘'Heshall appoint and commission all gen- 

eral, field, company, and staff officers.” 
_ Sec. 21. “All fines, forfeitures, and assessments 
imposed by this act shall be paid into the treasury 
of the State as a fund for aiding inthe armament, 
equipment, and mounting of the State guard, and 
may be paid out under direction of the Governor for 
this purpose,” . 

Sro. 22. “All persons liable to serve in the reserve 
may avoid such service by paying fifteen dollare, this 
payment to be made each year,” &c. 


Three sections of the act, twenty-five, twenty- 
six, and twenty-seven, are given in full, and 
are as follows: 


“Src. 25. In time of war, rebellion, insurrection, 
invasion, resistance of civil process, breach of the 
peace, or imminent danger thereof, the Governor 
shall have full power to order into active service 
the military force of this State. 

“Sec. 26. It shail be the duty of the Governor, 
and he is hereby authorized, whenever, in his opin- 
ion, the entorcement of the laws of this State is ob- 
structed within any county or counties by combina- 
tions of lawless men too strong for the control of 
the civil authorities, to declare such county or coun- 
ties under martial law, and to suspend the laws 
therein. In this event the Governor. by his proc- 
lamation, shall designate the county or counties 
wherein tbe laws are to be so suspended, and the Qov- 
ernor shall call out such part of State guard or 
reserve militia, or State police, as may, in his opin- 
ion, be necessary to the suppressions of disorder. 
The expense of maintaining the State guard or 
reserve militia called into active service under this 
section may, in whole or in part,in the discretion 
of the Governor, be assessed upon the people of the 
county or counties where the laws are suspended. 
For the assessment and collection of such part of 
this expense as may be required to be paid by the 
county or counties where the laws are suspended, 
the Governor may provide, and he may also prescribe 
the necessary regulations therefor, and may desig- 
nate the officer or officers who shall make such 
assessment and collection thereof. 

“Sec, 27, Whenever the laws may be suspended, 
as provided for in the last preceding section, it shall 
be the duty of the Governor to provide for the trial 
and punishment of offenders, and the Governor shall 
make all details of officers for this purpose, and 
prescribe all necessary regulations for the formation 
and government of courts-martial and military com- 
missions established for this purpose.” 


lL invoke the scratiny of the American peo- 
ple to the grants of power conferred by these 
laws upon one man—a great military force, 
a standing army, selected and officered by one 
man, that can be used as detectives and spies 
‘upon the citizen in disguise, so as the more 


surely to entrap him, with the treasury of the 
State to back him; yes, with the whole prop- 
erty of the citizen subject to his will. Look 
at the causes for which this chieftain may de- 
clare war upon an unarmed people, (for as a 
preliminary step the citizens are disarmed:) 
for a “breach of the peace” “or imminent 
danger thereof.’ Oh, how constitutional, 
how consistent with free government! These 
causes may occur by design in any county of 
the State, or in every county of the State the 
same day, and thus give a pretext for mar- 
tial law in the entire State. And whois to 
judge of the necessity or danger tothe State? 

f course, the Governor. For these causes, 
or either of them, the Executive may marshal 
and march his forcesinto a county or counties, 
suspend the laws, and take possession, as he 
did in Limestone county last October; assess 
the expenses of his army upon the people, 
and hold them under duress till the amount is 
paid, even to the seizure and sale at public auc- 
tion of the property of the people. And there 
is no limit of amount to be collected, or law 
for its disbursement, except as dictated by the 
Executive. 

But the law does not stop here. It goes 
much further. It not only places the property 
of individuals and whole communities at the 
mercy of one man and his soldiery, but it 
gives him the power over the liberty and life 
of the citizen. When the law is suspended 
‘Cit shall be the duty of the Governor to pro: 
vide for the trial and punishment of offend- 
ers; and the Governor shall make all details 
of officers for this purpose, and prescribe 
all necessary regulations for the formation 
and government of courts-martial and mili- 
tary commissions established for this pur- 

OSE. 

f Whoever dares to commit a breach of the 
peace, orso act that a spy will report that there 
is “ ¿mminent danger thereof,’ may be brought 
before a ‘' military commission ` composed of 
officers appointed and detailed for the purpose, 
and tried, condemned, and executed without 
appeal. Here let the lawyer, the statesman, 
the lover of free government, ay, the very 
goddess of liberty, pause and weep for shame 
over such tyranny! Where is the right of 
trial by your peers, the right to have counsel, 
the right to be confronted by your accusers ? 
What code of laws is to govern, what rules of 
evidence, and where the right of the writ of 
habeas corpus, the sheet-anebor of American 
freedom? All, allcrushedand trampled under 
the feet of tyrants! 

Sir, there is no despotism in the civilized 
world, that has assumed the forms of law, more 
revolting than this. It not only sweeps down 
individuals, but it desolates entire communities 
of all that is held sacred, social order, property, 
freedom of thought, liberty, and even life itself, 
without any guarantee from the courts or the 
Constitution. And the very means used to 
execute these infamous laws, adds insult to in- 
jury and aggravates the condition ofthe people, 
the ignorant, debauched, irresponsible negroes, 
under the lead of men more debased, if possi- 
ble, who disregard alike age, sex, and condi- 
tion, and blindly follow the commands of him 
who is capable of subverting the liberties of a 
whole people. Itis not strange that outrages, 
villainies, and assassinations should follow in 
the track of such a lawless band, and that the 
whole country should be sickened to disgust at 
them. 

The whole tendency of this Radical State 
Legislature and their ideas of government are 
peculiarly military. Thereis no philosophy, no 
logic; brute force and the bayonet constitute 
the rule.. See with what military pomp and 
circumstance of war the Governor assumes 
command of his standing army to carry the 
last congressional election for his favorite 
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candidates. He opens the campaign by the 
following mild order: 


HEADQUARTERS STATE or TEXAS, 
OFFICE ADJUTANT GENERAL AND CHIEF POLICE, 
Austin, August 9, 1871, 

, To the end that there may be no disturbance or 
intimidation at the registry of voters and about the 
polls at the coming election, the following regula- 
tions are established for the government of the offi- 
cers of the election and of peace officers, State 
guards, and militia on duty, by order of the Gov- 
ernor, at such registry and election, 

1. All persons coming to vote shall deposit their 
ballots with the least possible delay, and after this 
is done, they are forbidden under any pretext to 
remain about the polls or at the county seat (unless 
this is their residence) during the time of election, 
but shall return to their homes and usual employ- 
ments; and peace officers, State guards, or militia 
on duty at the polis shall see that this regulation is 
complied with. i 

2. All persons are forbidden to shout, jeer at, or in 
any way insult or annoy voters or candidates for 
office during the registration and election, and peace 
officers and State guards and militia on duty in any 
county where such disturbances may be attempted 
are directed at once to arrest such persons and to 
hold them, to be dealt with according to the provis- 
ions of section eleven of the act entitled “ An act to 
provide for the mode and manner of conducting 
elections, making returns, and for the protection and 
purity of the ballot-box,” approved August 15, 1870, 

3. All gathering, combination, or assembling of 
persons in numbers at or near the county seat 
during the time registration is being made or the 
election is going on, and for the purpose of intim- 
idating voters, is forbidden, and should any such 
gathering, combination, or assembly take place in 
any county, it shall be presumed that the same is 
for said purpose of intimidating voters, whatever 
might be alleged by such persons as the pretext 
thereof, and peace officers, State guard, and militia 
on duty in such county are directed to disperse 
such persons: Provided, however, That in this regu- 
latioun it is mot intended to interfere with persons 
peaceably and quietly. waiting at the registration 
office or at the polls for their turn to register or vote. 
_ 4, All sale, barter, or giving away of liquor or 
intoxicating drinks at the county seat, or within 
two miles of it, during the time the election is 

oing on, either during day or night, is strictly 

orbidden by said act, approved August 15, 1870, 
and peace officers, State guard, and militia are 
directed to arrest persons violating this regulation, 
and to hold them to be dealt with according to 
jaw, and are further directed to close all. estab- 
lishments where such liquors or drinks are sold, 
bartered, or given away. 3 

6. The carrying of fire-arms or deadly weapons of 
any description, unless by peace officers, State guard, 
or militia, on duty as such by orders from the Gov- 
ernor, is expressly forbidden, and all persons vio- 
lating this regulation must be arrested and dealt 
with according to law provided in such case, 

6. The Governor, as provided by said act, approved 
August 15, 1870, section fifty-two, hereby assumes 
command for and during the election of all peace 
officers in the State, including sheriffs and their 
deputies, and city or town police or marshals and 
their deputies, and those officers are hereby directed 
to place themselves under the direction of the offi- 
cer designated or to be designated by the Governor, 
as set forth in circular orders from his headquarters, 
and to aid him in enforcing these regulations and 
the laws of this State and the United States gov- 


i ti b , 
erning elections. | UND J, DAVIS, Governor. 


ial: 
Oela JAMES DAVIDSON, | 
Adjutant General and Chief of Police of Texas. 


And see the effect of this warlike measure, 
how the people love the Executive for such 
acts, when ata great mass meeting held in the 
city of Houston soon after, without distinc- 
tion of race and almost without party, the 
thousands of freemen present adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions in reply: ; 

“4, That we are in favor of constitutional liberty 
and the rights of man. g , 

“9° That we are peaceably disposed, and will not 
countenance lawlessness and crime. | 

‘3, That we do hereby pledge our lives, our honor, 
and all that we hold dear, to the maintenance of the 
Jaws and the support of the constituted authorities 
în the execution of the powers delegated to them by 
the constitution and the laws. f 

“4 That at tho same time we will denounce 
oppression, usurpation, and tyranny in whatever 
form it appears. i : 

“3, That the proclamation of Governor Edmund 
J. Davis, styled an election order, is an express vio- 
Jation of the chartered rights of the people, and 
without constitutional sanction, and is not entitled 
to our respect as a law of the land, as a rule for our 
action. . 

“6. That we regard said order as a cunningly de- 
vised scheme to prevent a fair election, and a plot 
against the rights and jiberties of the people under 
the specious pretext of guarding the purity of the 
ballot-box. 
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“7, That we will absolutely ignore the existence 
of said order, and conduct ourselves during the 
registration and election as though said order had 
never been issued. pot 

8. That we contemplate no armed resistance to 
any man or set of menacting under color of duthor- 
ity, but. „we stand upon the defensive, and if any 
man is disturbed in the exercise of his constitutional 
rights, we pledge ourselves to each-other that our 
means and united exertions shall be used to protect 
him and secure for him redress. 

9. That Edmund J. Davis, the Governor of this 
State, kas by his official acts forfeited all respect 
from the people, and we now view him ag an unprin- 
cipled partisan, regard him as a usurper, and de- 
spise him as a petty tyrant. 

`The reading of the resolutions by Judge Gold- 
thwaite was received with loud applause, and they 
were adopted with great enthusiasm.” 


But it is said by the same honorable gentle- 
man, in his speech of 7th of March, that the 
general legislation of the Republican Legis- 
lature of Texas és not complained of, except 
that which encourages the construction of rail- 
roads by a bonus of State bonds, under which 
a prospective debt has been created.” 

ti Not complained of I? Read the tone of the 
reply to the above military order. How does 
this sound when the fact is so well known that 
the people became so much alarmed in 1870 for 
local self-government, for property, liberty, 
happiness, and social order, all of which for the 
time seemed to be subverted and overthrown ; 
when laws were rapidly passed, with a large 
number of State senators under arrest, who 
dared resist such revolutionary action abridg- 
ing the rights of the people, and concentrating 
unconstitutional powers in the hands of the 
Governor, that a petition was framed by the 


most distinguished men of the State, without 
regard to party; by such men as Hamilton, 
Pease, Haynes, Spencer, Epperson, Throck- 
morton, Pickett, and others, praying Congress 
to ‘* guaranty to ‘the people of this State a 
republican form of government ?”’ 

“ Not complained of?’ How. truthful the 
remark, when met by the great ‘‘ tax-pay- 
ers’ convention,” composed of over two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates from ninety-four of 
the most populous counties of the State, who 
met last September, in Austin, without dis- 
tinction of party, embracing, as it did, more 
talent and wisdom than ever before assembled 
together in that State. Their report is a model 
for tyrants to study, but too long to be incor- 
porated in these remarks. I can only quote 
the report of one of the sub-committees ap- 
pointed by that convention to report upon the 
school-tax, composed of W. M. Welton, esq., 
Judge John Ireland, ex-Governor A. J. Ham- 
ilton, ex-Governor J. W: Throckmorton, ex- 
Governor E. M. Pease, Senator M. O. HAMIL- 
row, Judge J. T. Harcourt, and C. S. West, 
esq. Read what they say: 


fo the Tax-payers of Texas: : 

Your convention, which recently adjourned,among 
other resolutions adopted one directing a committee 
of seven to prepare an address to the people of the 
State, advising them in what particular manner to 
resist through the courts of the country the payment 
of the school-house and such other taxes as may be 
deemed illegal. k 2 

The convention, by resolution, declared (having 
first taken legal adyice) that the order for the col- 
lection of one per cent. ad valorem tor the building 
of school-houses, &e., under the fifth section of the 
act, entitled “An act to organize and maintain a 
system of public free schools in the State of Texas,” 
Jaws of 1871, page 57, is illegal and void, and the 
people are advised not to pay one eighth of one per 
cent. for the above mentioned purpose, authorized 
and levied by the eighth section of an act entitled 
* An act to give effect to the several provisions of 
the constitution concerning taxes.” Laws of 1871, 


age 43. ; 
i Yn discharge of the duty involved on us in the 
premises, we say to you: z 

I. The one per cent. ad valorem authorized by 
section five of the act aforesaid, is illegal and void, 
and cannot, if the laws of the State be enforced, be 
collected from the tax-payers of the State for three 
reasons: s j 

1. The law itself is fatally defective, because it 

- failed to name the property on which the one per 

cent. ad valorem tax is to be levied. . 

2. The law is fatally defective in that it delegates 


to the directors of the school districts the power to 


levy taxes on. the people—a power whieh cannot. be 
delegated by the Legislature to said directors... 

3. The said section five is supplied by the eighth 
section, and repealed, or put in abeyance, by section 
thirty-two of the aet last mentioned. | p4 

IL There can be no question. but what there is a 
direct conflict between section five and section eight 
ofthe two acts. They both have the same. purpose 
in view, namely, to raise.a fund. to build: school- 
houses, &c.. Section five levies one per cent.; section 
eight levies one eighth of one per cent. The act of 
which section fiveis a part is the junior law; the two 
sections cannot be harmonized, the one or the other 
must fall. 

ILI. The junior act is published as having been 
on the 22d of April, 1871; the senior law (school 
law)as approved on the 24th of April, 1871... The 
publication of. said acts is a well-established 
fraud, deliberately perpetrated by Governor Davis. 
The journal of the senate show that when he‘ap- 
proved the school law, namely, 24th of April, 1871, it 
had then been a law for seven days before the tax 
law was presented to him for his approval. The 
facts and circumstances surrounding the approval 
of these laws show that the Governor, without au- 
thority and without right, sought to change them in 
their votes, without reference to each other, and to 
make the junior law take the place of the senior. 

We believe if an effort is made to collect this 
one per cent. tax, that on application to any honest 
judge for an injunction; setting up the objection to 
the enforcement of said section five as part of the 
law of the State, an injunction will be grauted, and 
the sheriff or collector of taxes restrained from fur- 
ther action until the question is judicially determ- 
ined; and we further believe that such injunction, 
if granted, will be perpetuated by the highest courts 
of the country. : 

We therefore advise the people to have resort to 
the courts of the country for relief by injunction 
against the collection of the one per cent. tax named. 

The bill for injunction should seek to enjoin’ the 
sheriff from the execution of a law that is null, void, 
and inoperative. : : eek 

The special facts which show the bad faith and 
fraud of the Governor, as well as the further fact 
that section five of the school lawis supplied by the 
eighth section of the tax law, and repealed by sec- 
tion thirty-two, will all be seen by a reference to 
and comparison of pages 748 and 847, senate journal 
of 1871, and the two acts before: referred to by cap 
tion, and as published in the laws of 1871; < < j 

WILLIAM M. WALTON, 
Chairman Committee of Seven. 


Here it ischarged and proved by the records 
that the Governor committed the most gross 
and willful frauds upon the country, by which 
he attempts to fraudulently wring over two 
million dollars of taxes trom the people. 
And two of his own appointed judges, betore 
whom this question has come, have decided 
with the report of the committee, for which 
they are being denounced in the most flagrant 
and vituperative manner by his party... Not- 
withstanding these fierce rebukes, still the Ex- 
ecutive is struggling to collect this fraudulent 
and oppressive tax. 

“Not complained of 1’! Read the reply of 
the comptroller of the State, A. Bledsoe, to 
questions by Hon. Joux Hancock, 24th June, 
1871: 

es assessed for the year 1860 : 
E screen $357,894 55 


Occupation 59,163 72 
Poll-tax. 7,740 00 


we 424,798 27 
a 8710724 77 


Amount expended same year... 


Amount assessed for the year 1867: 
Ad valorem 


Pell-tax.... 
Income and salary... 
Tocai EEST TAN aee. $344,208. 36 
— as 
Amount colleeted.... 109448, 825-43 


Amount expended... 470,678 80 

The assessment of taxes for the current yearit 1s 
estimated will reach $5,837,953 883.5 090 ele 

The rate of taxation in 1860 was twelveand.a half 
cents per $100: in 1867 it was fifteen cents per $100; 
and in 1871 it is $2.25 per $100.: < : 

The value of taxable property in the State was— 


HEES * 
EEA z $106,688, 029 
Other property. ~ 187,626.76: 
For 1867 TE WAS weet . 170,005, 545 


`. 259,464,017 
thives irom Jusiice m 


p eroria R 88,303 
or expired porti ae oe 

7|.—Amount expended and appropriated. to be 
UT aden by last Legislature... .....c00-i---sbl. 700,000 


Yours, respectfully, 57 EDOM, Comptroller. 
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Analyze and compare the difference in tax- 
ation in the years 1860 and 1867, under Dem- 
ocratic rule, with that of 1871, under carpet- 
bag rule, and note: particularly the amount 
of taxable property each year. The taxable 
property in 1860 was $294,215,689, with twelve 
and a half cents on the $100; in 1867, $170,- 
005,545 of taxable property, with fifteen cents 
on. the $100, and in 1871, $259,464,617 of 
taxable property, with a tax of $2 25 on the 
$100. Look at the difference; that of 1871 
eighteen times greater than 1860, and fifteen 
times greater than 1867. The total amount of 
taxes collected in 1860, $454,805 27, and total 
amount paid out, $710,724 77. Total amount 
collected in 1867, $448,325 43, and total ex- 
pended, $470,678 80. The assessment made 
for 1871 amounts to $5,837,953 88%, and it is 
not yet known how much has been collected ; 
but the same authority, in a letter to Hon. 


Joan Hancock and W. C. Wilter, esq., of | 


22d November, 1871, says: 


* At this date it is impossible to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the deficiency for the fiscal year 
ending August 31,1872. It is safe however, to say 
that it will not be less than $1,500,000.” 


Again he says in the same connection: 


Exélusive of such contingent debt, (meaning the 
twelve million of railroad bonds,) it is safer to say 
that at. the close. of the present fiscal year the out- 
standing debt of the State, represented by treasury 
warrants and bonds of the State, will not be less than 
$3,000,000, exclusive of the action had at the present 
sitting of the Legislature.” 


A deficiency of $1,500,000 after all other 
oppressions. The $12,000,000 money donation 
to railroads and the $8,000,000 of the other 
debt make a debt so far as ascertained of 
$15,000,000. Add to this the taxes of the 

resent fiscal year, which isa debt till paid, of 
$5,837,958 883; and to this the supposed de- 
ficiency of $1,500,000, and it will show the 
State to have a debt of over $22,000,000 that 
is now known, but there may be considerable 
not yet brought to light, 

tt Not complained of I’) Listen to what Sen- 
ator Moraan C. HAMILTON said last sammer, 
in a letter dated July 6, 1871, begging a change 
of policy, for.which he was denounced by these 
fanatics: 


“Republicans of Texas + 

“Let us panse in our headlong course and_ascer- 
tain, if possible, whither we are drifting. We are 
yet in the first half of the four years’ term for which 
the chief magistrate was chosen under the new con- 
stitution of the State, and find ourselves confronted 
on all sides by the evidences of mismanagement of 
public affairs and general discontent. -How is this? 
We tookcharge of the government under very favor- 
able circumstances, having a large majority in both 
houses of the Legislature, with scarcely any debt, 
and nearly half a million dollars in the treasury. 

“This is not the place to consider fully the causes 
or the means of averting the penalties which menace 
us. Some of the causes lie so openly upon the sur- 
face that the blind may feel them, while others need 
only to be named to command the assent. of all who 
are capable of tracing effect to causes. It is obvious 
to all that the lamentable condition of public affairs 
is largely due to the series of measures inaugurated 
hy the chief magistrate on his induction into office, 
and which constitute what has been characterized 
as the ‘Governor’s policy.’ I allude to the protec- 
tion of the frontier by State troops and at State 
expense; the organization of a permanent State 
military establishment, consisting of ‘State guard, 
reserye militia, and police force;’ the act authoriz- 
ing the Executive to fill offices by appointment, which 
are elective under the constitution, known as the 
‘enabling act; the printing bill; the registration 
act; and finally, the scheme of prolonging the term 
of the present Legislature to three years, when 
elected for only two years under the constitution, 

‘These measures seem to have been considered 
necessary to the perpetuation of the Republican 
party in power, but they have well-nigh crushed 
life ont of it. They were in no sense demanded by 
the exigencies of the public service. On the con- 
trary, they have been positively. mischievous, be- 
sides being exceedingly expensive. Some of them 
were carried through the Legislature under the press- 
ure of executive patronage and the appliances of 
the caucus and party lash, and others by still more 
questionable methods.” 


‘Not complained of? Let the last con- 
gressional election, with twenty-five thousand 
majority, over military orders, fraudulent regis- 


tration in many cases, the police, with secret in- 
structions, the throwing out of ballot-boxes for 
the crime of Democratic majorities, the stand- 
ing army with bayonets around each ballot- 
box, and the Governor and his chief officers 
canvassing for their favorities, tell to the world 
what right can do over corruption and wrong. 

t Not complained of’? Look at the Gov- 
ernor of the State, with his attorney general 
and secretary and many registers and judges 
of election indicted in a United States court 
for frauds and high crimes, with a Republican 
judge of great purity and justice, a Republican 
marshal, district attorney, and seventeen Re- 
publican grand jurors out of'twenty! What a 
humiliating spectacle does this present to the 
world! And to-day, with fierce demoniac rage 
may be seen the Executive and his copartners 
in guilt, pursuing with malignity the officers and 
jurors of that court, threatening them with 
removal from office and the boon of imprison- 
ment for performing their sworn duty. The 
fierce wrath of an oppressed and outraged peo- 
ple will soon bury forever in the waves of 
oblivion the political hopes of this seditious 
crew who have nearly dismantled the ship of 
State, and are madly plunging her upon the 
rocks of destruction. 

But the same Senator, still pleading for gen- 
eral amnesty, says: 

‘In the South, if you could find a Democrat who 
was not a secessionist, they would not give him sta- 
ble room. (Laughter.] They would have no use 


for him for any purpose in the world. That is the 
whole gist of the subject; therefore, my friend is in 


that particular wrong.” : 

“ Now, Mr. President, what are the facts red 
illustrated? Jefferson Davis lives; as for A. H. 
Stephens, the skeleton, there is no telling whether 
he will everdie: you cannot probe him with any- 
thing in any vay, manner, or shape; there is noth- 
ing but skin and bone, and as long as the Lord lets 
it have breath you cannot reach it; he is not going 
to die; he would come back here in fifteen minutes 
if you would just pass a general bill. [Laughter.] 
Now we must be vigilant, we must look to the inter- 
ests of the American nation. Looking to the inter- 
ests of the American nation, we are admonished 
unmistakably that those men live, both Davis and 
Stephens, and while they live, we must be vigilant; 
we must look toward them, we must watch their 
influences, and we must anticipate any action upon 
their part.” . 

How consistent with the whole plan of these 
extremists, to hate and revile those whom they 
have betrayed! I might bring the most indu- 
bitable testimony from other sources to over- 
whelm and blacken this charge that every Dem- 
ocrat_ isa secessionist in the State of Texas 
and the South ; but [ find enough on the floor 
of this House to repelthe unjust attack. Have 
my colleagues, Hous. Joon Hancock and 
J. C. CONNER, been given ‘stable room?’’ 
And were. they secessionists? Hancock was 
a Union man; refused to take the oath asa 
legislator to the State of Texas and the con- 
federate States on the 18th March, 1861, after 
secession was carried ; left the State soon after, 
and yet was elected as a Democrat over Baron 
Degener by over five thousand majority. Even 
the Germans marched over their countryman, 
who indorsed the State administration to sup- 
porthim. And who isConner? A Union man, 
a soldier in the Union army during the war, 
resigned his commission as captain in the 
Army, and was elected as a Democrat to Con- 
gress in 1869 by over two thousand majority, 
and by the same party was returned to Con- 
gress in 1871, over the ablest Radicalin the 
Administration party, by over thirteen thousand 


i majority. 


But such malice is hard to satiate. Like the 
foul bird of prey, it whets its filthy beak and 
seeks again to open the wounds of the late 


| war, and stir up and fan into fury all the ani- 


mosities and bitterness of the northern people 
against the leaders of the rebellion. Watch 
and anticipate every action of Jeff. Davis and 
Alex. Stephens; ‘‘ while they live we must be 
vigilant,” intimating that there is a secret un- 


derstanding between the Democratic party 
and these overthrown leaders which perils the 
safety of the Republican party and the peace 
of the nation. Oh, how secure are both that 
neither can be safe while these powerless, 
defeated, and inoffensive citizens live! What 
an exalted opinion of the stability of the Re- 
publican party and the power of the Govern- 
ment! And yet he says, ‘‘ Stephens will never 
die; he is not going to die.” How pitiful are 
such insinuations; how barren and fruitless ; 
how malignant and wicked ; how unchristian 
to complain of the Almighty for permitting 
this gifted statesman, but defeated foe, to live! 
Oh, thou Haman, the great party whose his- 
tory is interwoven with every solid ligament 
of this great nation, and the fallen heroes 
whose lives you seek, may yet live to see thee 
rewarded for thine envy. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot discuss one half of 
the evil legislation of Texas, and show its op- 
pressions and tyrannies. It would require a 
volume. My object was to show that the at- 
tacks upon the Democratic party and the peo- 
ple of my district were ‘false, and that they 
were made by a hopeless and irresponsible 
minority; a mere handful of fanatics and ex- 
tremists, who are building themselves up at 
the expense of the property, happiness, and 
freedom. of the masses of the people. At 
least nine tenths of the property and intelli- 
gence of the State, composed of all parties, are 
battling against the State administration, be- 
cause it is despotic, reckless, and prodigal ; 
because it is selfish, unjust, and the enemy of 
the laboring men of the country; because it 
has abridged their liberties and songht their 
social ruin; because it has.loaded the people 
and their children with a heavy debt; because 
itis using fraud and the people’s money to 
retain power to further oppress them ; because 
it treats the people as enemies of the State, 
and falsely accuses them of erime. ‘This 
party has had the whole State, with its vast 
resources, at its mercy for three years, with 
an overwhelming majority in the Legislature, 
and is directly responsible for every wicked, 
discriminating, unjust law enacted for the 
consequences of all their military farces. 
Every theft, robbery, and murder committed 
by them under these despotic acts must be ac- 
counted for by this party. This party has had 
a wild, mad, plundering career; they bave car- 
ried themselves as masters instead of servants ; 
the people have been submissive as serfs under 
their galling shackles. Nothing has stood in 
their way, neither age, sex, or condition. ‘Old 
customs and institutions held sacred have been 
trampled under foot, the Constitution has been 
used to cover schemes for retention of power 
and for public piunder; selfish ambition has 
ruled this factious mob. They have seized 
the very Goddess of Liberty by the throat, and 
with ruthless hands thrown her to the earth, 
robbed her of her choicest jewels, torn her 
beautiful garments from her and divided them 
as lawful prey, and her lovely person, allstriped 
with the lash of tyrants, have they exposed 
to the gaze of the world. This terrible and 
humiliating condition of our State is the direct 
result of putting ignorance to rule over intel- 
ligence, vice over virtue, corruption over hon- 
esty, the appointing power over the elective, 
and in fact utterly reversing the moral, mental, 
and physical order of things, and ignoring God 
and the wisdom of all history. 

The great body of the people are weary of 
this state of things. They are tired of carpet- 
bag government; they want peace and pros- 
perity once more in the land; they believe in 
a destiny coequal with other States of the 
Union; they want local self-government, mu- 
nicipal independence, freedom of thought and 
action, and ‘the largest scope for individual 
merit and happiness. They are not extremists, 
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but.stand upon principle, and will make any 
sacrifice for fraternal feeling and a perpetual 
free and happy nation. : 

The people of Texas may be reviled, de- 
famed, and abused by their present political 
task-masters in brief power, but the issue is 
made, the battle has already commenced. The 
Governor, with the handful of officeholders held 
together by his patronage, demands a new lease 
of power that he may sell out part of the 
State and plunder and oppress the remainder, 
while the “bone and sinew” of the people, 
true to themselves and their priceless inherit- 
ance, with dignity and manhood earnestly and 
firmly demand— 

1. The unconditional and immediate repeal 
of the Police act, the Enabling act, and the 
Registration act. 

2. The amendment, modification, and ame- 
lioration of the Militia and State Guards act, 
the Election laws, the Printing act, the School 
law, the Road law, and the several Tax laws. 

3. The right of the people to elect men to 
office, of merit and fitness, freely and fairly, 
without the fraudulent and oppressive aids of 
money and bayonets. 

4. Honesty, economy, and strict account- 
ability in the officers of the State. 

5. Reduction in taxation and retrenchment 
in the public expenditures, 

6. A liberal encouragement, by lands and 
otherwise, for a uniform system of internal 
improvement, and the absolute abandonment 
of money donations to corporations. 

7. The discontinuance and abandonment of 
all secret political societies, by and through 
which the colored people are arrayed in hos- 
tility to their employers and neighbors, and 
deluded by false and fraudulent promises of 
national donations, social equality and the 
right to intermarry with the whites; and the 
adoption of a just and humane treatment to- 
ward them, guarantying’to them equal polit- 
ical rights, and encouragement by every legal 
and proper means to become good and useful 
citizens. 

8. Perfect independence between the three 
codrdinate departments of the State govern- 
ment, the executive, legislative, and judicial, 

9. The immediate return to the time-hon- 
ored and safe policy of administering the gov- 
ernment under civil principles of justice, 
equity, and law, limited aud coutrolled by 
the constitution, instead of the military. rule 
of despotism that has grown so rapidly in the 
State and national Governments for the past few 
years, and is seriously threatening their ruin. 

A vast majority of the good people of Texas, 
who love their country, the solid blessings of 
good government, and who look with fond 
hopes to a career of prosperity and happiness 
for that great State, will earnestly insist on 
these reasonable demands. In this they may 
be disappointed, defeated, and even defamed, 
but if they are it will be by a handful of irre- 
pressible extremists, who despise the people 
they oppress, who will unlawfully use the 
money and power of the State to enslave her 
children, and by whose perfidy their liberties 
will be overthrown. 

But I have confidence in the virtue and in- 
telligence of our people; that their ardent 
devotion to local self-government, to local 
home institutions, and the alluring prospect 
of a speedy deliverance from the long night of 
darkness, woe, affliction, losses, and sufferings 
which they have endured for the past four 
years will knit them together, heart and hand, 
in a Common Cause as one man, and inspire 
them to work with patience, prudence, and 
determination, until they once more secure 
protection for person, property, and the pur- 
suit of happiness under wise, equal, and just 
laws to all, limited by an enlightened Consti- 
tution. 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. C. WHITTHORNE, 


OF TENNESSEE, S 


In TuE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 21 and April 5, 1872. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the Army appropriation bill— 

Mr. WHITTHORNE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is both the right and the 
duty of the Representative of the people, when 
his consent is asked to an appropriation, to 
inquire into the purpose and necessity of that 
appropriation. We are now considering what 
is termed the Army appropriation bill, which 
makes appropriations tor the purpose of sus- 
taining a standing army of thirty thousand 
men. I term ita standing army, because its 
numbers are largely in excess of the legitimate 
wants of the Government, and are an increase 
upon its strength as it existed in the days of the 
Republic when reason, and not force, was our 
acknowledged ruler. 

When we look back upon the history of our 
country we see the jealousy and opposition 
with which a standing army was regarded by 
the founders of our Republic, by the distin- 
guished statesmen who set our ship of State 
afloat. And when we come to inquire as to 
the necessity now of a standing army, or the 
necessity of its increase, where shall we find 
it? Shall we find it in the attitude of any for- 
eign nation, in the increase of Indian hostil- 
ines, or in anything which now exists in the 
present condition of the country? A well- 
organized militia, in the judgment of those 
whom I have been accustomed to followin my 
political opinions, is the sure if not the sole 
bulwark of public liberty. Our recent expe- 
rience, no matter what our political opinions 
may have been during the civil war, teaches 
us this fact, that itis upon the people of the 
country that you must rely for your armies, 
it is upon their patriotism, or their devotion 
to the cause which is sought to be upheld, that 
you must rely, in case of war, for the numbers 
necessary to make up your armies, to provide 
for your security, and insure your defense 
against foreign or domestic foes. 

Again, sir, without entering fully into the 
argument, I would say that the people of this 
continent threw off the power which was up 
heldand maintained by standing armies in the 
elder world. And when our fathers inaugu- 
rated the experiment of that system of govern- 
ment which we now enjoy, they based it on 
the idea that that government was to be con- 
tinued and maintained and upheld by the con- 
sent and affections of those that were governed. 

But what is the state of public opimion which 
we have reached in regard to the Army to-day? 
I regret, Mr. Chairman, that. the public mind 
is rapidly tending or being driven to the point 
that the Government must rely upon the bay- 
onet and not. upon the law, that it must rely 
upon force and not upon reason. Go where 
you will iu our beloved land, go to yonder 
southern region, and you will find, no matter 
how slight the disturbance which may take 
place, or how trivial the disorder, that the 
appeal is made, not to the law, not to reason, 
but to the bayonet. Go again to the northern 
region of our country, to the city of Chicago, 
to the city of New York, to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and you find there again the same 
appeal made, not to reason, not to the law, 
but to the efficacy of the musket and the 
power of the bayonet. 

Again, the same tendency is- in your own 
legislation as evidenced in your force bills. 
l, for one, thank God that there were public- 
spirited men in power, to wit, Governor Geary; 


of. Pennsylvania, and Governor Paluiée, “of 
Ilinois, who had the moral courage to pro- 
test against this diseased ‘state ‘of the public 
mind.: 1 ask you to remember that‘in the city 
of New York. you found & tivie procession 
conducted, not under thé authority of the ordin: ` 
ary tribunals of the land, not under ‘thie pro: 
tection of the ordinary force of the law, but 
conducted under and supervised by the mili: 
tary power. I have referred to Chicago. ‘There . 
a private citizen is stricken down by the strong 
arm of the military power of your Govern: 
ment, which had usurped the powers and fariet 
tions of the State of Illinois. ie ae 
_ Sir, shall this state of things continue? Ough 
it not to be arrested? Should not the minds 
ofour citizens be taught to rely upon’ that idea 
which was uttered by one of the fathers of our 
Republic, “ that error may be tolerated when 
reason is left free to combat it?” The sure 
protection and safety of the rights of the people 
is.in the ballot-box, and not in thé cartridge: 
box. Let us teach our people that the best pro- 
tection for their lives is in the ‘supremacy and 
the majesty of the law. ASR 

Without elaborating this point farther, I ask, 
how shall we arrest: this diseased ‘state of the 
public mind? How shall we'turn the thoughts 
of our people upon peace and upon the weapons 
of peace? How shall we turn them into the 
fields of reason and into the -field of law? The 
first effort, Mr. Chairman, which, in my opin: 
ion, we can make in that direction is by re- 
ducing the expenses of the Government. | Make 
your Government a plain and simple Govern- 
ment, and not a strong, consolidated: one. 
Whenever, sir, you attempt to build up a 
strong Government, whenever you attempt to 
make a:consolidated Government, that Gov- 
ernment must be maintained by force. >` 

A Government with large revenues and 
large expenditures is in manifest danger of 
having its powers consolidated, and where the 
purse and the sword are in one hand, the 
temptations of power and ambition almost 
make this result inevitable. Hence it becomes 
our imperative duty most jealously to wateh 
all appropriations of the people’s money, to 
the end that their tributes: may not be the pret 
cursor of their lost liberties. 

Now, sir, with a view of asking whether or 
not it is in our power. to apply a remedy to 
this condition of the public mind and the secur- 
ity of popular rights, I make the inquiry, what 
have been and what are now the expenses of 
the Government? I call your attention, sir, 
and the attention of the committee, to what 
have been the gross receipts in the Treasury 
and the gross expenditures therefrom for‘ the 
years 1869, 1870, and 1871, and I give the 
totals only. ‘The gross receipts for this period 
of time were $1,958,000,000 ; the total expend- 
itures for the same period of time were 
$1,979,000,000. 


Fray, April 6, 1872. 


The House resumed the consideration-of the same 
subject. 


Mr. WHITTHORNE. When the commit- 
tee rose on the last occasion when this. bill 
was under consideration, I had just called: at- 
tention to what [ regarded as the tendency in 
the public mind to rely upon the efficacy of 
the bayonet rather than upon the majesty of 
the law and the power of reason. Thad stated, 
further, that it was our duty to arrest, if pos- 
sible, this dangerous tendency in the public 
mind. I had further laid down the proposition 
that the collection of an immense amount of 
revenues, and the expenditure thereof, tended 
necessarily to the consolidation of the powers 
of Government, and that, in my opinion, where 
ever the powers of a Government were consol- 
idated, that Government requires force to sus- 
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tain and uphold it. In that connection I had 
called the attention of the committee to the 
fact that during the period of General Grant’s 
administration the.gross receipts of the Gov- 
ernment. had been $1,958,000,000, and that 
its gross expenditures had been during the 
same period’$1,979,000,000. 

Now, sir, while these large amounts, these 
yast sums are being collected and disbursed, 
the collection and disbursement of such large 
sums increase the temptations to fraud and 
corruption, and with it such is the tendency 
toward consolidation as to awaken in the mind 
of the anxious patriot a grave apprehension 
as. tothe. future character of his Government. 
While it. may be true, Mr. Chairman, that 
these. large sume represent, in part at least, 
the transfer. of indebtedness from the debit 
to the credit account of. the Government, and 
from the credit to the debit account, I desire to 
call. your attention and that of the committee 
to a statement of the net receipts and expend- 
itures of the. Government during the same 
period of time. For the fiscal years ending 
on the 80th June, 1869, 1870, and 1871, the 
net, receipts into the Treasury of the United 
States were ,$1,165,525,000, and during the 
same time the net expenditures were, in round 
numbers,.$512,000,000; there being an excess 
of receipts of $658,000,000. 

, Now, Mr, Chairman, there is a party in 
this country which claims great credit to itself, 
on the ground that they have reduced the 
public debt. of the United States, during the 
period I have mentioned, about two hundred 
and, twenty-five million dollars. Sir, I am 
here to call the attention of the committee 
and of the country to the fact that while this 
vast balance over the net expenditures of the 
Government came into their hands, the re- 


not, be. able to show for and during that 
time a reduction of the public debt of more 
than. $850,000,000, Sir, I charge that that 
party. who have wrung from the weary, 
patient labor of the country in the four 
years of his administration nearly one bil- 
lion, dollars over the net expenditures of 
the Goverqment, should have reduced the 
public debt and the public interest account in 
a, much larger sum than is shown by the 
monthly. partisan statement laid before the 
country. And when Isay a much larger sum, 
I mean fully one hundred per cent. over and 
above what they show and claim, as a credit 
to this Administration. — : 

But, sir, L come back with a view of calling 
the attention of the committee to the net ex- 
penditures of the Government, to which I have 
referred for the purpose of inquiring whether 
they have been made with economy or not. I 
answer they have not. On the other hand, I 
am prepared to make the charge and sustain 
it by the comparison of the expenses of the 
Government in former periods of its history, 
that there has been gross extravagance and 
profligacy in these expenditures, and with a 
view of showing that fact I beg your attention 
to what the expenses of the Government were 
during the war of 1812, during the war with 
Mexico, and during the whole of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s administration, And with a view of mak- 
ing the extravagance of this Administration 
palpable and appreciable, I do. not take the 


general items, but I call the attention of the 
committee especially to the expenditures dur- 
ing the periods to. which I refer for and on 
account of the War Department and the Navy 
Department. In-the years 1812, 1813, 1814, 
1815, and 1816, the expenses of the Govern- 
ment on account of the War Department 
amounted to $82,627,000. The expenses of 
the Navy Department during those years 
amounted to $80,285,000.. [pause a moment 
to state that during a period of peace under 
General Grant for two years the expenses of 
the Government for the War Department 
amounted to $93,455,000, $11,000,000 in ex- 
cess of what the War Department cost the 
Government during the period of the war 
with Great Britain of 1812, and including two 
years in addition thereto. In the Navy De- 
partment the expenses daring General Grant’s 
administration for two. years amounted to 
$41,000,000 compared with $30,000,000 dur- 
ing the war of 1812. 

Again, sir, during the war with Mexico the 
expenses of the War Department amounted to 
$88,499,000, being $5,000,000 less than it has 
taken to administer the War Department in 
time of profound peace under General Grant, 
and when I speak of the expenses of the War 
Department during the war with Mexico, I 
speak of four years, including the entire ad- 
ministration of President Polk. “During the 
game period the expenditures of the Navy 
Department were $33,550,000, whereas during 
a time of peace, under General Grant the 
expenditures have amounted to $41,000,000. 
In other words, in gross sums the cost of the 


War and Navy Department during the five | 


years, including the war with Great Britain, 


amounted to $180,000,000 in round numbers; | 


during the war with Mexico to $122,000,000; 
and during a period of peace in two years 
during General Grant’s. administration they 
amounted to $184,000, 000. 

Now, sir, during the period of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s administration the total of expenditures 
was $328,183,266. ‘Lhe total expenditures 
during two years of General Grant’s admin- 
istration have amounted to $1,127,244,605. 
But, sir, in both of these items are included 
what is paid upon the public debt and upon 
the public interest account and upon the pen- 
sion account. With a view of testing the ques- 
tion of extravagance and profligancy I have 
separated the items, and Icall the attention of 
the committee to the expenses during Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration on account of the 
War Department, on account of the Navy 
Department, on account of the Indian Bureau, 
and the miscellaneous expenses of the Govern 
ment. 

During the whole of Mr. Buchanan’s-admin- 
istration the expenses upon these accounts 
were in the aggregate $256,781,000. Now, for 
the same items of service during the two years 
of General Grant's administration the expend- 
itures were $259,321,000. In other words, it 
has cost the people for the same-items of ser- 
vice $2,539,486 more to run their Govern- 
ment under the rule of military rings for. two 
years than it did for four years when they 
themselves had control. 

Now, when I state this balance it does not 
include the vast sums of money referred to by 
the Representative from the State of Kentucky, 
(Mr. Becx,] the immense sums of money 
derived by the Navy Department fromthe sale 
of material, and by the War Department from 
the same source,and which is estimated by 
the gentleman from Kentucky to amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars; and when 
you add that to the balance I have shown, I 
submit, to you that your Government is profli- 
gate and extravagant in its expenditures, 

It should cost no more per capita now to run 
the Government than heretofore.. Why should. 


there be now any increase in the expenses of 
the Government? Am I to he told it is be- 
cause of the additional cost of living? Who 
added to that cost of living? From whence 
comes it, except from your ruinous, oppres- 
sive mode of assessing and collecting your 
revenue, and for which the party in power is 
responsible? Does it come from the increase 
of population? Why, sir, the population of 
this country in 1860, in round numbers, was 
thirty-one million ; in 1870 it was thirty-eight 
million, an increase of about twenty-five per 
cent. Yet it is shown by reference to the 
figures 1 havesuomitted, and which are quoted 
from the official records of the country, that the 
cost- of administering your Government has 
not merely kept pace with the percentage of 
increase of population, but, on the contrary, 
has trebled that percentage of increase. 

I return to the immediate question before us, 
and ask, why is it necessary that you should 
keep up and maintain the Army as it is now? 
Is there anything in the attitude of your neigh- 
bors? Ig there anything in the increased hos- 
tility or in the numbers of your Indians? For 
what purpose is the increase in your Army 
kept up and maintained? Is it to control the 
ballot-box? Is it to enforce the provisions of 
your bayonet law? Is it to destroy the liber- 
ties of the people? Sir, look to its present 
employment. Go down within the borders of 
the State of Texas, and within the borders of 
her sister southern States, and then tell me for 
what purpose your Army is kept there. Is it 
not in violation of the principles upon which 
your Government is based? Is it not at war 
with the idea thatthe Government must be 
sustained by reason and law, and not by force? 

Mr. DICKEY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes, sir. 

- Mr. DICKEY. How much of this vast sum 
did Tennessee ever pay? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Well, sir, when you 
come to strike the account, debit and credit, 
I think she has paid a little more in pro- 
portion to her population than Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has been getting it on the credit 
side, and Tennessee never has. 

Mr. DICKEY. To which Government did 
Tennessee pay it? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. To the Government 
of the United States. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WHITTHORNK. I ask a few moments 
to reply to the intimations of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DICKEY. Ihope the gentleman will 
be allowed to go on for five minutes longer. 

No objection was made; and leave was 
granted accordingly. - 

Mr. WHITTHORNKE. It is true that Ten- 
nessee did seek to support another govern- 
ment. Her people may have been mistaken, 
but they thought.they had a right, from the 
God that made peoples and made govern- 
ments, to seek their happiness and their des- 
tinies, wherever in their judgment that happi- 
ness or the pursuit thereof might lead them. 
Sir, I may say for the people of Tennessee 
that under whatever sun they may have lived, 
or with whatever fortune they may have met, 
during all the time they never lost their devo- 
tion to the prineiples by which and under 
which this Government was founded. ‘They 
believe, as I believe, when they went out in 
what you call the path of error, that they were 
bearing with them the ark that contained the 
covenant of their fathers—the covenant of 
constitutional liberty. I am not here naw— 
neither the time nor the occasion is meet—to 
say that they were or were not right. But I 
am ready to.say tothe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that when our people arrayed them- 
selves against the Government, and when I 
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acted. with them, I believed in the sight of 
God that it was my duty to my God, my coun- 
try, my neighbor, and myself, to do as I did, 
and such was the sentiment of that people. 

Mr. MAYNARD. When my colleague un- 
dertakes to speak for the people of Tennessee, 
I hope he will except the portion of them 
which I have the honor to represent. All of 
the people of Tennessee did not do as those 
did in the gentleman’s portion of the State. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Iof course do not 
undertake to. speak for my colleague from the 
Knoxville district. 


APPENDIX, 

Being tables prepared by Mr. WaittHorne from 
the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, but not 
read in detail, showing the gross and net receipts 
into the Treasury and the grossand net expenditures 
thereof for the years named : 


Gross receipts, 


609,623,899. 00 
696,729,973 63 
652,092,468 36 
Total receipts... ..ssere PEOR $1,958,446,340 99 


Gross expenditures. 


1868-69 .- $584,777,996 11 
1869-70, . 702,907,842 88 
1870-71 . 691,680,858 90 


Total exp enditures....sscsssrcsseeeeeeeee-$1, 979,306,697 89 


Net receipts, 


1868-69... $370,945,817 94 
1869-70. 1,255,477 63 
1870-71... . 383,323,944 89 

- 1,165,525,240 46 


Net expenditures. 


9. ...$190,496,3854 95 
1869-70. 164,421,507 15 
1879-7. en 157,583,827 58 


512, 501,689 68 


Excess of net receipts over net ex- 


PONGILUFES....sssessesscseseseesresseeeestes $653,023,550 78 


Expenses during the War of 1812. 
War Department. 


$11,817,798 24 
19.652,013 02 
20,350,806. 86 
14,794,294 22 
16,012,006 80 


82,627,009 14 


Navy Department 


15 
10 


SRS 


30,285,534 40 
$112,912,543 54 


Expenses during War with Mexico. 


War Department, 
310,415,370 58 


27,687,334 21 
14,558,473 26 


88,499,208 38 


Navy Department. 


$6,455,013 92 
« 7,900,635 76 
. 9,408,476 02 
e 9,786,705 92 

—————— 33,550,831 62 


Total recccenssesscces saceeeserneessans ee PET $122,050,040 00 


Exnenses during period of peace under General Grant. 
War Department. 


9-70... $57,655,675 40 
yak 35.799.991 82 
93,455,067 22 
Navy Department. 
1869-70... $24,790.20 S7 
310-1 QASLORT 2 R 
mae TE ALAL 08 


aseene $134,666,924 3 


Total nccesce see 
_ Add sales to each Department. 


Total expenditures during Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 


istration of four years......e.s00 oleae $328,183,266 
ô Of Whisk» War Depei ` 

n account o ar Department.......... 88,307, 
On aceountof Navy Department is ey 5 Ree 
Indians............. : 14,325,402 
Miscellaneous.... 101,502,827 


Total sisii ipee tiisna: P001,108 


Total expenditures during two years of General 


Grant’s administration. .......ccsesessssers $1,127 224,605 
Of which— 


On account of War Department........0. 
On account of Navy Department.. os 
Tndians.....c0 se 
Miscellaneous... 


$93,455,666 
41,211,256 


10,834,935 
113,819,377 
Total... PEPE AE I A A $259,321,234 


Add to this amount the sums arising from sales 
made by the War and Navy Departments, and an 
extravagant waste of the public money is shown, 


Restricting the Killing of the Buffalo. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. C. McCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 
In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 6, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. In various 
trips over the plains, Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the reckless slaughter 
of that noble and valuable animal, the Ameri- 
can bison or buffalo. An illustration in a 
recent number of Harper’s Weekly well de- 
picts the appearance of the plains where the 
buffalo roams, the country for miles being cov- 


ered with the deeaying carcasses of these ani- 
mals killed in wanton sport; in many cases 
neither the hide nor a pound of the flesh hav- 
ing been taken by the hunters. An editorial 
in the aforesaid paper says: 

“The buffalo formerly ranged to the Atlantic sez- 
board in Virginia and the Carolinas, and as far east 
as the Hudson river and Lake Champlain, It is 
comparatively few years since the prairies of Iili- 
nois were feeding-ground for thousands of buffalo. 
Year by year they are pressed back into that strip 
of land known. until very recently by every school- 
boy as ‘fhe Great American Desert,’ where they 
are slaughtered at the rate of several hundred thou- 
sand per annum. Of this vast number but a com- 

aratively small percentage is killed for food or fur. 
Kravelers shoot into the herds from coaches and rail- 
way cars, without expecting to secure the game, 
which they seldom do more than wound. Hunters 
will in a single run bring down several, and a few 
pounds of mest is all that is taken from any ani- 
mal. Indeed, it would seem that strenuous efforts 
are made to exterminate the bison within the short- 
est convenient time. This is all yery well for the 
wolves, coyotes, and ravens, but it is neither wise 
nor sportsman-like. It should be here remarked 
that Army officers generally deprecate this work, 
and seem to realize that Uncle Sam will presently 
be called upon to furnish funds from the Govern- 
ment purse to supply beef to Indians who are now 
well fed with buffalo beef, which they are careful 
never to waste.” 


My personal observation enables me to con- 
firm the truth of these statements. Having 
the misfortune to be snow-bound upon the 
Kansas Pacific railroad for some ten days and 
nights in December, 1870, I was enabled to 
understand the value of the meat of the buffalo 
as an article of food. It served a hundred or 
more passengers almost exclusively, and but 
for it they must have suffered great hunger if 
not actual starvation. The flesh, excepting of 
the older animals, is tender, nutritious, and 
palatable. 

In view of anemergency of the kind referred 
to, likely, I may say, to arise on the line 
of this railroad and that of the Union Pacific 
and other westérn railroads during any severe 
winter, and because of my conviction that 
legal steps should be taken to prohibit. this 
shameful slaughter, which will in a few years 
utterly exterminate the finest wild animal of 
our hemisphere, I, more than twelve months 


since, introduced.the annexed. bill, whiek:has 
been agreed: to by the Comittee- on: Public 
Lands, to: which ‘it: was referred, and will be 
reported to the House at the first opportun 


A bill restricting the killing of the bison, or buf 
rioting on the paca lenient 
Be tt enacted bu the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of Amerta jst: mare 
assembled, That excepting for the purpose of ysing 
the meat for food; or preserving tha skin, it shall be 
unlawful for any person ta kill the,bison, or buffalo, 
found anywhere upon the public lands of the Unite 
States, and for the violation of this law the offender 
shall, upon conviction before any court of competent 
jurisdiction, be liable to a fine of $100 for each;ani- 
mal killed, one half of which sum sha i, upon its 
collection, be paid to the intormer. =" SUS 


Lately, bills in the same: words have beep in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senators Cony and 
Wixson; and public interest hay been excited 
upon the subject by letters tọ Henry Bergh, 
esq., the well-known. president;of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, from prominent military.offigers serv- 
ing on the plains, Of several of these letters 
Mr. Bergh has furnished. me copies, which, I 
now present for the consideration of the House: 

Haanguarcmes Fort. Hays 
K ANSAS, January , 1872.. 

Dear SIr: Hoping to interest you, and through you 
the people of the country and Congress, F would 
respectfully state that the extraordinary: intradac- 
tion of railroads into and across the: wilds of our 
country has made the vast herds of wild buffalo of 
the plains accessible to.all classes. of people, and 
each year vast numbers are slaughtered for so-called 
sport, and a greatet number by bunters for their 
hides, which net about one dollar each. Lhaveseen 
numbers of men this winter who have dusing 


past ronson killed one thonsand egel kr the. ter 
sum of one ar apiece, the carcasses. heing Left. 
rot on the plains. The buffalo is a noble ay f re 


less animal, timid, and as easily taken as a cow, and 
very valuable as food for man. Et lives anon ie 
short grass which grows luxuriantly upon the high, 

it is from ‘d xy 


arid plaing of this middle region, that is 
ness unfit for agrioulturo. The theory thatthe b 
falo should be killed to deprive the lndians of. food 
| isa fallacy, as these people are becoming harmle; 
under a rule of justice. In view of:these facta 
would most respectfully and earnestly request that 
you use such proper influences as may be at your 
disposal to bring this subject befoxe Congress, with 
the intention of having such steps talten as will pre- 
vent this wicked and wanton waste both of the 
lives of God’s creatures and the valuable. food they 
furnish, . 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, i 


Colonel Sixth Infantry, Brev. Maj. Gen. UcS. A. « 
H. BERGA, esq. 


OMAHA Barracks, NEBRASKA, 
January 30, 1872. 

Sre: I have read with a great deal of interest the 
letter of General Hazen to you respecting the noed- 
less killing of buffaloes. What he says is strictly 
true, and there is as much honor and danger in kill- 
ing a Texas steer as there is in killing a bufalo. All 
the reports about fine sport and good shooting are 
mere gammon. It would be equally as good sport, 
and equally as dangerous, to rideinto a herd of tame 
cattle and commenceshooting indiscriminately. The 
wholesale butchery of buffaloes úpon the plains is 
as needless as itis cruel. Hundreds and hundreds 
of them have been killed in the most wanton mans 
ner, or for their tongues alone. It is time that some- 
thing should be done for their protection, and I trust 
you will make an effort to have Congress interfere 
in their behalf. It is an abuse of language to call 
the killing of harmless and defenseless buffaloes 
sport. 3 

{ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

s A, G, BRA 


Lieutenant Colonel Second United States Cavalry: 


POTTSVILLE; PENNSYLVANIA: 

February 18, 1812.. 
Dear Sir: Having just read General Hazen’s let- 
ter to you in regard to the wanton destruction of 
the buffalo, T feci ita duty toadd my. testimony: to 
his with reference to the same.. In consequence of 
an experience of thirteen years on the plains, tho 
major portion of the period in the service of the 
United States, in the Army, and as, Indian agent, E 
had a good opportunity of observation of the .evil 
which General Hazen refers to. I will cheerfully 
testify, at any time, to what I have seen of the pár- 
ticulars mentioned by General Hazen. There is 
another. strong reason, apart from cruelty, trs 

which should compel Congress to take acti ti 
one: of the greatest grievances the Indians“ have: 
and, to my personal knowledge, has frequently: been 
their strongest incentive to declare war: "Little 
Robe,” the Cheyenne chief, who recently visited 
| Washington, at one time remarked to me after Thad 
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censured him for allowing his young men to kill a 
white man’s ox: “Your peoplé make a big talk, 
and sometimes make war, 1f an Indian kills a white 
man’s ox to’keep his wife and children from stary- 
ing; what do'you think my people ought to say and 
do when they themselves see their cattle killed by 
yoùr race Then they are not Hungry e i ; 

ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ii ng co teia das E. W. WYNKOOP. 
Henry Beren, esq. 

Thestatement of Mr. Wynkoopamply refutes 
the assertion often heard on the plains, that 
the extermination of the buffalo will quiet the 
Indians. I believe with him that it will serve 
to make them more restless and dissatisfied, 
and compel the Government to a large addi- 
tional outlay for supplies of food; and for this 
reason, if for no other, that many white set- 
tlers live upon the buffalo meat, it should be 

rohibited by legal ‘enactment by Congress. 

he enforcement of the law proposed may be, 
‘probably will'be, difficult; but it will have some 
restraining effect, and be ä step in the right 
‘direction. General Hazen, Colonel Brackett, 
and Mr. Bergh, have written me letters sug- 
pesting amendments, to most of which I could 
have no objection, but I understand the com- 
mittee deem it best to try the bill as it is and 
amend ‘it hereafter, if necessary, General 
‘Hazen says: i 

“T know of a man ‘who killed with his own hand 
ninety-nine buffatoes in oneday, nottaking a pound 
of themeat. The buffulo for food has an intrinsic 
value, about equal to an average Texas beef, or say 
twenty dollars. There are probably not less than a 
million of these animals on the western plains. If 
the Government owned aherd of a million oxen they 
‘would at least take steps to prevent this wanton 
‘slaughter. The railroads have made the buffalo so 
accessible as to present a case not dissimilar.” 


IJ will only add, as a matter of novelty and 
jnterest, worthy of consideration in this con- 
nection, that some experiments have lately 
-been made in crossing the buffalo with domes- 
tie cattle, and I am told the result is highly 
satisfactory, a breed of animals being pro- 
duced which possesses wany of the valuable 
properties of both breeds. A. writer in a 
recent.issve of the. San Francisto Post asserts 
a8 follows: . 


“The animals are largeand strong, the chief objec- 
tion to them being that no ordinary fence stops 
them for a moment, and that they love the water so 
much that they will swim and sport in it even when 
it is full of floating ice. These personal peculiarities 
are drawbacks to the introduction of buffalo blood 
into the veins of family pets; but, on the other 
hand, when properly cared for, these animals make 
most delicious beef, and their hides, when soft 
tanned, are as much superior to the buffalo robe of 
ecommerce as wool is to shoddy. The writer saw the 
‘pelt. of the cow mentioned above. It was much 
larger than any buffalo robe which he ever saw 
before, was covered with a mat of soft, eurly brown 
hair; there being’ none of the long, shaggy hair 
ordinarily seen.”’ 


Protection to American Industry. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN HILL, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
- IN tae Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 6, 1872. 


` The House having met for debate asin Committoe 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I ask the indulgence of the 
House while I submit my views in the in- 
terest of protection to American indastry. 
So much has been said on this subject, I 
shall not enter into any general discussion, 
but merely present some facts bearing more 
particularly on the labor interest which is 
more deeply involved than capital in this 
question of protection. I represent a district 
closely identified and deeply interested in this 
great question, the agitation of which is caus- 
ing no little uneasiness among my constituents. 
Indeed, the whole State of. New Jersey is in- 
terested in this matter. Capitalists by their 
enterprise have built up large industries. Iron, 


—v 


locomotives, silk, cotton, woolen, paper, glass, 
earthenware and other goodsare manufactured 
within our borders and furnished to the mar- 
kets of the country, giving constant employ- 
ment to the working classes, causing pros- 
perity, happiness, and contentment among the 
people, and giving a ready market to the till- 
ers of the soil, who find quick sales at fair 
prices for their products, exemplifying the fact 
that no market for the farmer is so good as the 
home market created by active and steady 
work in our factories. ` 

No better proof of the prosperity of the State 
of New Jersey can be shown than the fact she 
has paid into the national Treasury over fifty 
million dollars in the nine years during which 
internal taxes have béen imposed; and this 
prosperity is in a great degree due to the pres- 
ent protective policy ofthe Government. Much 
has been said pro and con in regard to the 
tariff and taxes, or, in other words, the sys- 
tem of imposing such duties as will afford pro- 
tection to the industries øf the country. It 
has been said protection is simply defense, 
nothing more, nothing less, and nothing else. 
It means needed defense of all industrial en- 
terprises, in the success of which the country 
has a common interest; itis intended to estab- 
lish industries and to make work plentiful 
throughout the country. 

Many suggestions have been made, but as 
yet no definite plan has been submitted to meet 
the great questions of tariff duties, and how to 
reduce taxation. -Some advocate the reduction 
of duties on imported goods; some by repeal- 
ing internal taxes. ‘The House very properly 
voted to admit tea and coffee free of duty, 
which is right and proper. ‘These articles are 
generally used by the people, and are not grown 
in this country, and therefore do not come in 
competition with any of our own productions. 

By wise discrimination the tariff can be so 
adjusted as to admit free of duty all articles 
that do not come in competition with our in- 
dustries, and to place duties on goods manufac- 
tured in foreign countries that shall prevent 
them from driving our own outof the market, 
and throwing our working classes out of em- 

oy. 

5 Senator SHERMAN, in his remarks in the 
Senate a few days ago, stated that we could 
reduce $50,000,000 of taxes this session. T'he 
duties on tea and coffee will amount to about 
seventeen million dollars; hence this amount 
must come out of the fifty millions, leaving 

| $33,000,000 of taxes to be reduced elsewhere. 
Now, I think itwiseand proper that this reduc- 
tion should be made by the repeal of the odious 
income tax; the tax on saving banks, which 
comes mostly from the poor and those in mod- 
erate circumstances; and stamp taxes, espe- 
cially thestamp on ‘‘matches,’’ which amounts 
to $2,500,000, and which comes mostly out of 
the laboring classes. The repeal of these inter- 
nal taxes would reduce the revenue about thirty 
million dollars, and while abolishing most of 
the internal revenue taxes, dismissing the host 
of tax-gatherers, and thereby save several mil- 
lion dollars more., Iam sure, Mr. Speaker, the 
people would applaud this course of legislation, 
and say ‘‘Welldone, faithful servants.” These 
reductions made, I can see no need of re- 
ducing the duties on any class of goods manu- 
factured abread and imported to this country 
to compete with American manufacturers and 
American laborers. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that it is our duty to 
foster the industry, develop the resources, and 
increase the wealth and power of the coun- 
try, and we can do it in no way so well as by 
protecting every industry in our land that has 
to compete with foreign labor. The large 
amount of capital invested, and-the many thou- 
sands of workmen employed in the various 
manufacturing’ establishments call on us to 
look. well after these matters. I find from the 


census returns of 1870, that in the district I 
have the honor to represent, there are nine 
hundred and twelve manufacturing establish- 
ments, large and small, with over twelve mil- 
lion dollars of capital invested, and over five 
million dollars of wages paid per annum, and 
employing many thousands of hands. This 
does not include a large number of manufac- 
turing establishments in the country towns of 
Essex county, belonging to my district, but 
included in the report of Essex county. In 
this county there are twelve hundred and three 
manufacturing establishments, large and small, 
with capital invested amounting to over twenty- 
two million dollars, and paying $11,500,000 
per annum for wages to the thousands em- 
ployed. The proportions of these amounts of 
capital and wages paid in the country towns of 
Essex county, will swell the amount of capital 
invested and wages paid in my district several 
millions more. ~ : 

These factories embrace silk, cotton, wool, 
paper, iron, locomotives, and various other ` 
industries, and nearly all under the present 
tariff are in a prosperous condition; but re- 
cuce existing duties on imported goods that 
come in competition with our own, and many of 
these industries will be crippled and some of 
them entirely closed up, thousands of workmen 
be thrown out of employment, and disorder and 
general discontent prevail.. If our tariff laws 
could only remain unchanged for a length of 
time, so that those who have capital at their 
disposal would have confidence to invest it in 
manufacturing, more capital would be invested 
and prices of goods would be regulated by 
home competition, and monopolies or excess- 
ive prices, so much feared by some of those 
who favor free trade, be prevented. Our true 
policy is to encourage the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, to build up, and not 
tear.down and destroy, as the foreign free- 
traders desire to do. It is stated that— 

“We imported into this country in the last fiscal 
year $483 000,000 of dutiable commodities, of which 
at least $300,000,000, perhaps more, could have beer 
manufactured or produced here. If the tariff had 
been, asthe free-traders propose, a twenty-five per 
cent. tariff, then, by importing instead of producing 
them, we would have bost to the nation $225,000, 000, 
which might have been kept at. home to be given as 
wages to our own artisans, and which would have 
added to their comfort and happiness, as well as to 
the capital and general welfare of the country, and 
is consequently a loss of wealth and productive 
power. Jf we had reserved the home market for 
only $200,000,000 of those imports, we would have 
saved $15,000,000 to the people, and stiil have lett 
enough dutiable importations from which to derive 
revenue for the expenses of the Government.” 

It is a well-known fact that the great difer- 
ence in the prices of most all manufactured 
goods made in this country and abroad is 
made up of the wages paid. I believe that 
the laborer and artisan should be well paid, and 
Thold that the great prosperity of our country 
at present isin a great degree due to the fact 
that our working classes are well paid, 
cared for, and respected. The prosperity of 
our workingmen is identical with the prosper- 
ity of our country, and we should seek to pro- 
mote their interests by healthy. legislation, 
which will put them on a basis that they can- 
not be broken down or driven out by foreign 
competition based- on low wages and poor 
living. Ihave seen some very striking facts 
in regard to wages and manner òf living of 
the working classes in foreign countries, 
which come from such a high source that they 
cannot be questioned. Senator MORRILL, of 
Vermont, in a speech delivered inthe Senate 
a few days ago, made the following statement: 

“I have recently, by the courtesy of the State De- 
partment, had placedin my hands areport presonted 
tothe British Parliament of the diplomatic and con- 
sular agents abroad ‘respecting the condition of the 
industrial classes and the purchase-power of money 
in foreign countries,’ and if this document could be 
placed in the hands of every workinginanin America 

think it would be productive of infinite service, 


and its circulation cause all of us to be devoutly 
thankful that we can claim the United States as our 
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home. It is a document furnished by free-traders. 
This report extends to nine hundred and forty-six 
pages and I shall not attempt to give even a sum- 
mary of its contents, as I am strongly tempted to do, | 
but content myself with a few extracts taken almost 
at random, and will begin with— 
‘Prussia, or the North German Confederation: 
“*fo sum up the general average of wages, the | 
daily earnings of a man in permanent employment, 
at ordinary labor, are 9:d. (19 cents) a day in the 
rural districts and 1s. (24 cents) a day in towns; and | 
for sae labor from 15d. (30 cents) to 2s. 6d., (64 | 
cents. ' 


Ea The hours of labor (in a cloth factory) arestated 
us: ; 


Firemen and engineers, 
Spinners and-dyers. 
All other hands soselebcrsees 


“One manufactory is mentioned ‘where 
chinery was kept going night and day. The women 
worked in relays for sixteen hours consecutively.’ 

“ Cherbourg, France : 

“*The laborer in the country. or, as he may be 
more properly termed, the farm-laborer, may be 
classed apart. If be isin want of work he attends 
atone of the country fairs, which are generally held 
in the month of July, He is hired for the year, and 
is fed and lodged by his employer, receiving at the 
end of the term three hundred franes ($60) for his 
services,’ : 

“In the United States any man can earn that in 
two or three months, 

“ Ragusa, Austria: 

*“ ‘All field labor is done by natives. The pay of 
olive-field labor is sevenpence (fourteen cents) per 
day, with plain food (Indian corn, soup, &c.,). fur- 
nished by the proprietor. Now, as the Ragusan 
in Peru or California can gain three dollars a day, 
lives on one, and saves two, emigration from here 
is attractive? 

* I should think it would be. 

“Rome: 

“ ‘The ordinary wages ofthe workingman is three 
pauls (thirty cents) a day, and women get two pauls, 
(twenty cents.) On good occasions, when thero are 
heavy weights to carry, it is a strange sight to see 
handsome young women acting as bricklayers’ la- 
borers. They were extensively employed in the 
making of railways.’ . 

* Itis also stated that wages to the agricultural 
peasants seldom rise to more than three pauls, 
{thirty cents,) and that in the mountain. districts 
one paul (ten cents)“ would be ample.’ It hardly 
needed to be added that they are in a ‘starving 
condition.’ . ASST A 

*“ Bergamo, Italy: The consular agent writes in 
relation to 19,449 persons employed there ia silk, 
woolen, linen, and other mills: 

““The aggregate annual amount of wages was 
2,417,120 francs, which would give no more than, ex- 
cluding fractions, two francs thirty centimes (forty- 


Comparative rates of wages per week paid to persons employed 


four cents) a week per head, supposing that all the 
mills were working constantly. By far the greater 
number of them, however, are open during less than’ 
six, months in the year.’ 

i, Belgium, (April 15, 1871 :) “anes 

Lhe use of coffee strongly adulterated with chic- 
cory is general; tea is seldom drank. Sugar is sel- 
dom seen, and milk is a luxury afforded-by only the 
better class of workmen. - $ 

Very many have fortheirentire subsistence but 
potatoes with a little grease, brown or black bread, 
often bad, and for their drink the:tincture above 
mentioned, 

‘** More than nine hundred thousand persons, one 
fifth of the population (of Belgium) are inscribed on 
the lists of poor relief. 

.' The majority of the girls who work in the coal- 
pits have no great sense of decency, and seldom 
marry without having had two or three children 
previously. | 

“**In 1867 thirty-five per cent. of the militia (com- 
prising all classes) could neither read nor write.” _ 

““Many women make nails by hand while their 
husbands are away in the summer season at work, 
and many men in the winter do the same from five 
o’clock in the morning till eight in the evening, and 
earn, at that, one france fifty centimes a day, or 
twenty-eight cents, The number of agricultural day 
laborers is, males, 393,123—wages, two francs twenty- 
five centimes, (forty-three cents;) agricultural day 
laborers, females. 225,511—wages, one franc, (nine- 
teen cents.) But inthe winter season wages. areone 
third less. 

“ I will only add a short table of wages of two or 
three trades at different points, from the same 
authority: 

“DAILY WAGES. 


“ Bricklayera.—Antwerp, 2s. 3d.; Netherlands, ls, 
d.; Saxony, 3s.p Louisiana, United States, $3; 
Pennsylvania, 16s., ($4.) ices ` 
* Carpenters.—Antwerp, 2s.3d.; Verviers, 2f. T5c.; 
Italy, 2f.; Venice, 3s, 4d.; Netherlands, 1s, 6d.; 
Saxony, 3s.; Louisiana, United States, $3; Penn- 
sylvania I1s., ($2 75. 


“* Smiths.—Antwerp, 2s.5d., (58 cents;) Verviers, 3f,, | 


(56 eents;) Italy, 2f, 50c., (48 cents;) Venice, 2s: 6d., 
(60 cents;) Netherlands, 1s. 4d., (32 cents;) Saxony, 
2s. 6d., (60 cents;) Louisiana, United States, $4; 
Pennsytvania, 11s., ($2 75.) Beg 
“ Let it be remombered that these wages in many 
instances are from thirty to fifty per cent. more, as 
is stated, than they were only a few years back, an 
it will be easily understood why some articles have 
been and yet can be produced abroad. not with less 
labor, but for less money than in the United States.”’ 


I find in reading the work referred to that 
the writer in speaking of the laborers in the 
United States says: 


“The condition of the working classes here is on 


— 


the whole very prosperous, as a glance. at the gon- 
erally neat and comfortable cottages they inhabit 
clearly show. Ofcourse when. the workingman 
builds his own ¢ottage—by no means & rare case— 
the cost varies with the greater. dr less solidity of 
the structure. Wages are still very high.in compar- 
ison with their rate before the war. The day’s 
wages of a skilled artisan averagé from one dolar 
and a half to four dollars and even reach’ six. doit 
lars a day. Puddlers, heaters, and nailers, from four 
to five dollars and a half per day, &c. Ordinary 
working day ten hours.. Food of the best quality“in 
great abundance, free from adulteration, and: of 
every variety.” ` TO E 

The writer further states in his rẹporpre x 

“A laboring man with a family of eight children 
told me the other day, after reviewing with this 
man in regard to the great saving on the necessaries 
of life in his native country, (Germany,) as compared 
with his adopted country, and asking him how much 
better off he considered himself by the move, he 
replied in substance, ‘I am ever so. much better 
of.. My earnings in Germany (as a plasterer) would 
be barely three shillings a day, while here they are 
from eleven to twelveshillings. My eldest boy, who 
is just sixteen years old, makes his‘ four shillings a 
day already, morye.than į could have dong myself at 
home, and pays me something for his board. Byen 
my youngest, of thirteen, earns eight shillings'a week, 
while he learns a trade: In Germany weither of to 
two would bring homeasixpence, In short, if I were 
there:I should with my large family be little botter 
than a pauper, while -here I have saved enough 
already to purthase a comfortable cottage, and I 
have something in the savings’. bank still’ It is 
worth noting ”— 


Says the writer— a 
“that in this,as in every similar case which has 
come within my own personal knowledge, the labor- 
er’s cottage has been purchased with savings laid up 
since 1860.” ae gig 

This, Mr. Speakér, is the statement of a 
man who has been sent by the English Gov- 
ernment to examine into. the labor question, 
the prices paid, the manner of living, &c., in 
the United States, and the report is in strik- 
ing contrast with his report of wages paid and 
manner of living of thè working classes in for: 
eign countries. | : Sane ee : 

n still further contrast of wages and living 

in the United States and other countries, I 
resent the following exhibit compiled by the 
ureau of Statistics in 1870, showing the rates 
of wages per week of persons in various oceu- 
pations in the countries mentioned: 


3 


in various occupations in the following ‘countries, (the rates being given in United 


States gold dollars.) 
Occupation, United States. Great Britain. Prussia. Saxony. Switzerland. Belgium. 

ion- Aaen 18 00 - - $2 52 to $3 60 $5 40 : 
ete o #3 10 96 33 to $8 27 $2 62 to $4 32 eae $3.00 to 5 10 i 
Brick-yards, (ordinary hands). - -< 2 - = 
Triek-yards, (molders) esas eae $16 15 to 18 46 - 2 34to 3 60 otk to 3 a on - 
Cane factories, (turners). 8 08 to 15 00 = .216to 3 36 ace to aed : z 
Cane factories, (joiners)... 6 92 to 13 8 y n ? s to 252 ae ro 2,88 5 EEN 
aa oe B 6 57 252 to 3 96 „264 to 3 24 240to 4 80° $2 40 to $3 60 
Chemical works, (laborers). 6.92 B65 to 438 | Bt 2 16 198 to 240 ase fue hats 
Cigar factories, (strippers). 2 80 k (Boys) 1% 2i6te 27 : ; 
Cigar factories, (wrappers) 9 50 + oys B8t0 6 48 i 2 
Cigar factories, (ussorters)...., 7 86 ene 3 60 - : 
Cloth-weavers... er É a 467 to 5 62 260 n a = 
Eo on arianen 270 to 835 L34to 487 1 20to 259 2 98 t0 3 60 ie - 

wa nee, saveae'esooet PANS PNE RENN . 12 30 se a 5 
Tarthenware factories, (molders)... | 13 85 - i G0 to 5 32 2 i i 3 ad > z a 
Earthenware factories, (painters)... 5176 7:86 z I 68to 216 2 34 120to 3 60 19 to. 240, 
Farm laborers nee 7 = i . NE, Ne 
Flour-milis, flaborers).. ese 7 03 - l 7 o A u Lto 215 ; Ato A a ‘ 
Flour-mills, (assistant millers). 11 67 = Eri 0 oot A $0 249 : 
Flour-mills, (foremen)........ 10 38 * 4 to a 2% 10t 2 40 ; 
Gas-works, (laborers) 8 84 8 89to 450 1 4tto 2 ; Í 
Hatters... N 9 65 to 14 23 8 50 to 300 2 88 to 12 00 2 40 e ae 
Tron-works, (founders). 13 46 7 80 3 Wto 422 3 lto 432 4% 20 
Tron-works, (molders)... 14 04 8 ‘ 860 aa E 38 ERETI 
Iron-works, (machinists)....... 7 32 to 14 4&8 5 00 to 3 ito 432 S oto 432 ay of 8 
Tron-works, ES Re aloita dei 16 54 8 15 ) 2 a : E30 
Tron-works, (puddlers, per ton)... 4 88 2 374 eee aai 2 iw: 330l 2 EBD 
jron-works, oe : > u D ; = ae wits i 3 2 400 510 4216 
ron-works, (locksimi y: Siete 7 ; ; 
K itr PA E gee tO) a 
Mining, (drawers) 750". 5 A aoe 3 12 330 to 250 me ae. 
ie naan 13 30 6 87 28510 $98 Zigto 288 -P 16 to 
Parcels Cau a E E | RT es 
tae ae 20 06 to 24 007 6 82 288to 348 zito 360 | . 2%6to 420 ee 
Printers, (COmpositors).. seese 12 00 to 20 OOF i iz 3 . oo, 
Railroad shops, (turners)... 12 50 7 3a to ae Site 576 "288 x = 
Railroad shops, piped ae k 14 67 73 oie 34 3:54 ` . 
Railroad shops, (Carpentra) orere 11 50 
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TABLE—Continued. 


-Dodt 


United States. 


pation. Great Britain. ` Prussia. Saxony. Switzerland. Belgium. 
Railroad shops, (painters)... $13 30 i $2.88to 396 $2 88 > 2 
Bailroad.shops, Gaborers). 7:54 - 2 04 2 E n ; - 
Saw-mills, (laborers)... 8 03 - 216to 288 2 5l 0 75 #16 
Silversmiths, (Jewelers). 18 88 - _ 3 60to 5 04 ' to | 5 a 
soest 11 63 $4.38 to 852 4(With board.) 1 44 | (With board.) 1 68 180to 3.36 3 
15 4 803 - 3 36 to 7 20 6 00 $3 00 
e| A260.. j ee 2.16 fo 38 60 (Silk į 44 to a 216 to 4 02 i HA rag 
5 tton.) . 6 33 Cotton. j, - iik. - 
Wheslwristits i gro § (eoa 288 to 576 28 240to 480 : 
:*. Males, : t Females. f Linen. 


i : i BUREAU ov STATISTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D: C., July 12, 1870. 


: -I algo- present some statistics from the Min- 
‘er’s Jontnal, Pottsville, Pennsylvania, show- 
ing wages paid: in some of the iron-mills in 
1871 in the United States and England: 

“hat the protective system is really the work- 
ipgman’s question, is apparent from the. following 


comparative table of wages per day in a western 
mill in 1871, and in England, gold being taken at 112: 
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“Thus wages of those receiving highest, lowest, 
and average rates are from two to. three and a half 
times in gold those paid in England. The few lads, 
less than sixteen to cighteen in American mills—and 
there are ten boys in British mills to one in an 
Aniefican—earn as much as many skilled English 
workmen after seven years’ service. Many of the 
workmen in the mills of this country in 1869 paid 
income tax to the Government, thus showing their 
earnings exceeded $1,000 per annum. 

_, Phe comparison of wages is even more striking 
if given by the ton, than by the day. Thus pud- 
dlers received, in the western mill quoted, six dol- 
lars per ton, gold, against $237, the average price 
in England, and this gain to the foreign manufac- 
turer of $3 63 per ton on this single item, representing 
less than one third the cost of wages per ton, is more 
than many of Our manufacturers have asked as their 
profit on aton of finished iron. i % 
, The average wages, at the close of 1871, in the 
item of puddling, on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and iv England, were: United States, cur- 
reney, $675; gold, $518; gold at 110; England, gold 
$2 42; excess in the United States, $276; and this 
after an advance in England of twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. in the rateof wages during the year.” 


_I understand propositions are now before 
the Waysand Means Committee to reduce the 


| their success and crying for more: 


daty on iron. This, it strikes me, is very 
unwise. Iron is rapidly increasing in use. 
It is only two years ago since the duty on pig 
iron was reduced from nine dollars per ton 
to séven dollars per ton, on the plea that the 
consumers would be benefited thereby ;. but 
what has been the result? New enterprises 
and erections of blast-furnaces have been 
stopped, and there has been but little or no 
increase of the production of pig iron. The 
demand for it has increased, and it now com- 
mands from six to eight dollars a ton more 
than when the duty was nine dollars a ton, 
costing the consumers that much more per 
ton, and putting in the pockets of foreigu 
manufacturers the two dollars taken from the 
tariff duty and taken from our own manufac- 
turers and workingmen, checking the build- 
ing of new furnaces, and thus preventing the 
invéstment of a large amount of capital and 
preventing thousands of. workingnien from 
obtaining employment at fair remunerative 
prices. 

Scotch pig iron, the kind most imported into 
the United States, sold in January, 1871, the 
date of the reduction, at from twenty-nine to 
thirty-three dollars per-ton as to.brand. In 
January, 1872, the same brands are quoted at 
thirty-six to forty-one dollars, an advance of 
Seven dollars per ton, or more than three times 
the amount deducted from the duty. I have 
seen it stated at the same time this reduction 
of two dollars was made for the benefit of for- 


eigners, the duty on steel rails was increased - 


for the benefit of our own industry. The con- 
sequence of this ‘‘reform’’ is that we are mak- 
ing three times as many steel rails as we were 
then, and their price has steadily decreased. 
The most of the cost of this iron, three fourths 
of it at least, is labor, and therefore is paid to 
our own workingmen. I imagine the people 
will not require much time to decide which of 
these ‘‘reforms’’ they are to support, the kind 
that encourages foreign manufacturers, or our 
own labor and other great interests. 

The boasts of the free-traders of England 
have been realized in part as far as pig iron 
is concerned, and they are now.gloating over 
The fol- 
lowing extract from a New York paper clearly 
shows what the free-traders are aiming at; 
they not only desire to get off the duty on pig 
iron and from all other kinds of manufactured 
goods, but their great aim is also. to reduce 
wages. Laboriug men should read and pon- 
der well the matter: 

. One of the immediate effects of ‘a high tariff is 
to keep up the price of labor which is more than 
four times as high in this country as it will average 
in Europe. Iam for unqualified frectrade. Iwould 
sell out the custom-houses, discharge the leeches 
that swarm around them, and allow people to sell 
and buy products and goods wherever they found it 
for their interest to do so. This will bring us to a 
true and normal condition. Isee clearly what the 
effect would be. Commercial disturbances would 
be the natural result, for it would be a gréat and 
radical change. We should be on an entirely new 
foundation, The first. effect would be tostop manu- 
facturing here, and the country would be filled with 
foreign goods, many of which Europe would never 
see her money for. A commercial revulsion would 
follow, laborers would be out of employment, and 


the price of labor would come down, down, down, 
until it touched the European standard, and then 
success is secured.” 

This is plain talk, and shows us what we 
may look for if the foreign free-trade policy 
prevails in America. We often hear the cry, 
“ Prices are too high,’’ and the consumers are 
the sufferers on account of it. How would it 
be, I ask, if the foreign free-trade policy should 
prevail? It would be as it has been under all 
free-trade tariffs, when as soon as our own 
factories were closed, up went the prices of 
goods. 

If there could be some stability in regard to 
the tariff, prices would regulate themselves ; if 
we could maintain a system of duties for a 
length of time, capitalists would have confi- 
dence to invest their money and be encouraged 
to extend this industry; but with this con- 
tinual meddling and tinkering with the tariff 
they are deterred from investing, and con- 
sumers are obliged to pay more for. their 
products. . 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what he thinks the duty on pig 
iron should be—I mean as a permanent duty ? 

Mr. HILL. With a duty of ten dollars a ton 
it would in the end be cheaper to consumers 
than under the present tariff, or even if itwere 
lower. Now, the ery is, ‘* Reduce the duty on 
iron two dollars more ;’’ and, by some, ‘' Take 
off all duty.” Mr. Speaker, I hope this will 
not be done, but that we shall stop right here 
and bear in mind that in the iron business, as 


. well as all other branches of American indus- 


try, the difference between foreign prices of the 
manufactured article and ours is in labor, and 
that the whole question before us now is the 
“ workingmen’s question:”’ whether they shall 
be protected in their- labor, or whether a 
reduction in duties shall take place that will 
tend to reduce. wages. . Indeed, it is stated 
that when the delegation of iron manufactu- 
rers were here, and after they had made their 
argument before the Senate committee, it was 
asked by some one ‘whether with a view of 
harmonizing the conflicting ideas upon this 
question the ten.per cent. reduction proposed 
could not .be so arranged that a reduction in 
labor equivalent to this amount could be made 
without -interfering with production, and this 
in consideration of a marked reduction in 
articles entering into the cost of living.’’? This 
was suggested by the great difference between 
‘prices of American and foreign labor, in favor 
of the former. A very proper reply was made 
that ‘‘it is neither the policy of the manufac- 
turers, of Congress, or of the American peo- 
ple, as a-nation, to in ‘any. way reduce the 
wages or degrade the prosperous and steadily 
improving condition of American labor.” 

Mr, Spéaker, I caiinot but feel a deep inter- 
est in this question of protection. I represent, 
as I said before;-a large constituency, who are 
all more or less identified with the matter; and 
in my own town is located one of the largest 
iron industries in the country. I have lived 
there when free trade ruled in this country ; 
when our forges and mills and mines-were. all 
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closed; when all were out of employment; 
when starvation stared many iu the face; 
when work was not to be had at any price; 
when women and children begged from door 
to door; when, alas! some songht for refuge 
and alms at the county poor-house. I have 
witnessed all these things there, and wish to see 
no more such times of sorrow, want, and trial 
among the honest poor. Under the present 
protective policy of the Government the place 
has prospered; all receive fair prices for their 
labor; many have secured pleasant homes, 
built from their own savings; many have now 
deposits in savings banks; labor is respected, 
and many of the working classes hold places 
of honor and trust in the community; and 
there is but one voice among them, and that 
is, ‘‘ Protect the manufacturing interests of 
the country, and thereby you protect all who 
are identified with them.” I have received 
numerous petitions from them and other citi- 
zens of my district, asking that uo reduction 
be made in the present tariff. 

I find among my files of papers an article 
entitled ‘‘ wages and the cost of living,’’ writ- 
ten by one who is well posted on this question, 
published in the New York Tribune, February 
27, 1869, which bears on the tariff and the 
question of wages and the cost of living, and 
wages paid in 1860 at the large iron establish- 
ment where I reside, under the free-trade tariff. 
of 1857, when duty on pig iron was five dol- 
lars a ton, and also wages paid in 1867. I 
quote the whole article, and also present a 
‘statement of wages paid at the same estab- 
lishment at the present time: 


Wages and the Cost of Living. 
Boonton, New JERSEY, 


‘ebruary 15, 1869, 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Sra: The assertions made by the Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue, in his report for 1868, of the 
present condition as regards the earnings and. cost 
of living of the working classes of the nation, are 
so at variance with facts within my own knowledge, 
and with the results of my own.observations in an 
extensive and intimate intercourse with our skilled 
and unskilled workingmen, that I examined with 
interest his tables showing their earnings and ex- 
penses for 1860 and 1867, on which be bases his state- 
ment of their, present bad condition. The result 
was to prove his figures as erroneous as his conclu- 
sions, both tending to weaken the few valuable sug- 
gestions in his report, and to throw discredit on his 
other statistics. ve 

In his table (page 15) giving the average increase 
per cent, of 1867 over 1860 in the prices of "some of 
the leading articles of domestic consumption,” and 
in house rent, the Commissioner hastaken, with one 
exception, articles so varying in price from differ- 
ences in quality in the character of the seller and in 
the character of the buyer, that his tablecould havo 
been made up with equal correctness and showu a 
difference of twenty-five or fifty per cent. either 
greater or less. Nor does he allow for the better 
quality of the supplies required by the workingmen 
as one of the natural consequences of their im proved 
condition. Conclusions drawn from such a table are 
of no value in estimating the cost of living. 2 
` The one exception, and one to which it is possible 
to apply a test as to the correctness of the Commis- 
sioner’s figures, is ‘‘fuel, coal, wood,” &c. In this 
article there is so little variation in quality, in fash- 
ion, orin chances of manipulation on the part of the 
latter that the true difference in the average prices 
of fuel between 1860 and 1867 is easily obtained. As 
anthracite coal is the largest single item in the na- 
tienal consumption of fuel, and as all general causes 
operating to raise or lower its price act with equal 
force upon bituminous coal and wood, it is a safe 

asis for this investigation. 7 : , 
g From the books of a large industrial establish- 
ment in the middle States, consuming hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of raw materials annu- 
ally, and employing hundreds of skilled workmen 
in an unusual variety of branches, and a corre- 
sponding proportion of unskilled labor, I have 
taken the actual prices paid in 1860 and in 1867 for 
fifty thousand tons of lump Lehigh coal, with the 
following results: 1860, Lehigh lump coal, in gold, 
$4 25 per ton: 1867, Lehigh lump coal, in currency, 
August, $5 10 per ton; showing an increase in 1867 
in currency over 1860 in gold of 21,44 per cent., not 
57 per cent., as the Commissioner’s report makes 
ita mistake on his part of over 35 per cent. There 
is another item in his table to which a local test can 
be applied, (the locality is not greatly different from 
many other manufacturing towns,) and that is house 
rent. From the actual rents paid in 1860 and in 1867, 
for twelve buildings occupied by twenty-eight fam- 
ilies, (not company property, bat owned by one 
individual, and held solely with a view to profitable 


investment,) I find in 1860 twelve dwellings, kept in 
good order and thorough repair, and rented to 
twenty-eight families, paying from 87} cents to 

50 per week, weekly rent, $34 624; in 1867, the 
samo paying from one to three dollars per week 
weekly rent, $40 62; showing an increase of only 174 
per cent. in place of the 65 per cent. claimed by the 
Commissioner’s table. But itis in the Commissioner’s 
statement of earnings that the greatest discrepan- 
cies appear between his results and the facts. In 
this table and statement, on pages 15, 16, &c., are 
given, not the actual prices paid for specific classes 
of work, but the average weekly earnings of indi- 
viduals and families. 


Now it is evident that in such a calculation the 
condition of tho place and time of any particular 
industry examined, the skill and experience of the 
individual workman, and his personal habits of 
industry and self-indulgence, must all be elements 
in the resulting average of weekly earnings; and 
although the facts be all correctly stated and the 
conclusions drawn be truly applicable to the indi- 
vidual cases used, they are utterly worthless and in- 
applicable in a general statement of the earnings’ 
of the workingmen of the nation. In making up 
the following table of wages paid at thesame estab- 
lishment referred to in 1860 and in 1867, to different 
classes of workmen, I have not gone through the 
entire list, but have taken the controlling item in 
each department, representing the greatest amount 
of work and wages, and a fair exponent of the whole 
work. These rates of wages were paid during the 
entire years 1860 and 1867, and conformed to the 
general rates of wages for the same work under like 
conditions throughout the country, somewhat higher 
than to the Bast and ijowerthanto the West. I have 
added a column giving the increase in 1867 and 1860, 
in the time at work and in the product. The excess 
in product in 1867 and 1860 over and above the excess 
in time at work indieates conelusively a steady 
growth from 1860 to 1867, giving with the large in- 
creased percentage of wages a square denial to the 
Commissioner’s report of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of industry. The results exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table (and they cannot be controveted) show 
an increase in the wages of skilled labor in 1867, over 
1860, of 873 per cent. against the 60 percent. alleged 
by the Commissioner's report, and of 73 per cent. on 
the wages of unskilled labor, instead of the 50 per 
cent. exhibited by the report. 


Wages. Increase in 
S Bla 
è Ẹja 
Kind of work. aioe tals 
ba g8 Eea e 
s| 3B |3|z]š 
$ a 2 
g| |2| 
a a = 1&4 a 
bas Ti Posen: a E | 
illers, per week....... T z 5 
Cinder-men, per week, | 7 20 | 14 00 } 95) 24 | 57 
Nail factory: 
Cutting tenpenny 
nails, per Gask... f 15 30 | 100; 41 30 
Rolling-mill : 
Puddilers, per ton....... 350] 700 {100} 10 | 44 
Foundery: 
Molders, per day....... 150; 250 } Bi-j- 4 
Molders, per day.......] 1 6241 3 00 
Masons, per day.. 1.75; 3 00 } gi- j- 
Masons, per day.. | 200} 350 
Blacksmiths, per day...,| 125 | 2 7% | 10l- | - 
Blacksmiths, per day 1%} 323 
Machinists, per day. 150} 275 } pled. 
Machinists,-per. da; 175} 300 H 4 
Carpenters, per day......} 150) 2 62} 75) - | - 
Saw-mill: 
Sawing staves, per i 
thousand.s..sseseessese 20 S | 87] -f~ 
Cooper shop : 
Setting up casks, each,} 02i -03 | 67] - j - 
Carting nails, per cask,! 04 T j-i- 
Laborers, per daye.. | 90) 1 50 } Mi -|- 
Laborers, per day... 100; 175 


The animus of the Commissioner’s report, and the 
end it aims at, may be indicated by a few extracts. 
Speaking of the “ future financial policy ” he says: 
* The ends to be attained are” LA ee + 
“a reduction of thecost of national productions.” 

Among the agencies adverse to national develop 
menthe classes “the increased cost of nearly all 
forms of Jabor;” that is, in short, “high wages.” 
If that be so, then the empire of China, with its 
millions toiling fora daily pittance of rice and an 
annual cotton garment, should exemplify the high- 
est condition of national development. | 

Mr. Commissioner, there is a very eficient way to 
cut down the cost of national production. Reduce 
wages largely, so that the workingmen cannot main- 
tain their present liberal scale of expenditures, and 
the West Indian may again buy his cane-seat chairs 
in Philadelphia, and the Buenos Ayrean his lumber, 
flour, clothing, wagons, &c.: but under the present 
system both must wait until the home marketis first 
supplied, and production, under the present slimu- 
lus, hasexceeded consumption. The continuedhigh 
price of alk articles of general consamptidn; no less 


r 


than the increased deposits in òür sayings" Danks 
coupled with our constantly increasing ings panks 
the rapid enlargement of our means of intercoiimiun & 
ication, prove conclusively the gencral prosperity 
ofindustry. The cry of hard times, national distress 
panic, and ruin, that we hear from Politicians and 
currency doctors. can be found only among stock- 
jobbers, spéculators, traders carrying Sail ont of 
proportion to their ballast, and the butterfly Glasses, 

here is one class of our workingmen to whom thé 
Commissioner never alludes, of whose existence he 
seems to be unaware: the mon who till their own 
farms—who raise the great bulk of the articles of 
domestic consumption, the high prices of which 
seem such an evil to the Special Commissioner. 
They, Lknow, will not see itin the saine tight: But 
these mep, too, have votes, : o oB ; 

The above establishments manufacture álsö 
cut-nails, turning out over two hundred thou: 
sand kegs per annum. There hag been a time 
when cut-nails were sent to foreign éountries 
for a market, but it was only because home 
customers could-not be found at vost prices; 
while now the home market swéeps up every- 
thing at cost and satisfactory profits. «The 
foreign workmen with their low wages ‘cannot 
begin to compete with our hard workingmen 
in length of purse,’so the foreign must. wait 
until the home market is surfeited, 


Wages at Boonton Iron- Wörka, New Jersey, April lst, 


Average per 


Occupation, wages per week, Econ 
day. 


of employés. 


Blast-furnace: 
Founder, per week, $22... 
Keeper, per week, $21 50 
Helper, per week, $17 AA 
Cinder-filler, coal-wheeler, per week, |- 


387 cents 


Cutting nails, (tenpenny,) 


OFdiNAaLy..i..cesseneee 
Heating nail-plate, 
15X16.. 


$165 per ton: | 
T 


O s PTEN 
Rolling puddled iron......... 
Bolting puddled iron, 68 © 

OB aan svervinvsce dahinstee topaas Pr 
Catching puddied iron ais 

olling nail-plate, $1 36 for ordinary, 
Bolting nail-plate, 15X16.......... i 
Catching nail-plate, $2 04; 15X16.. 
Rolling bar iron.. 
Bolting bar iron.. 
Catching bar iron... 

Foundery: 
Molders. 


Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths... 


3.00 
3 50 


e œ 
© 


© 


Cooper-shop: 

Making kegs, 3 cents each.. 
Laborers, $1 75 per day... 
Laborers, $1 50 per day........ 


ww ww 
888 


Pig iron sold in this country at twenty-one 
dollars in 1850, but when England bad broken 
down our competition by low tariffand selling 
us at cost, until our mills and furnaces had 
closed, pig iron went up to thirty-seven dol- 
lars in 1854, and they reaped the, benefit— 
and our manufacturers and. laborers suffered; 
and the same depression existed in the busi- 
ness of the country as existed, between 1834 
and 1842, as described by a writer: 

“Between 1834 and 1842 the tariff was again re- 
pealed. The mills were again stopped, furnaces 
closed; lands fallen to half price, the sheriff at work, 
States repudiating their debts, the Treasury unable 
to borrow. at. home or abroad, and bankrupt. laws 
passed by Congress. In 1842, the true American sys- 
tem was again tried; and in less than five years-the 
production of-iron alone rose from two “hundred 
thousand tons to eight - hundred, thousand tons. 
Prosperity was again universal, mines were opéned, 


. mills were built, und money plenty, and the public 
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and private revenues greater than ever. Once more, 
in 1846, the British policy of free trade was adopted 
by repealing our tariff, and, notwithstanding the 
discovery of gold in California, money was as high 
as ever; British iron came in and gold went out. In 
1857 the culmination was reached, and a crisiscame 
on. The Treasury was again nearly bankrupt. In 
three years emigration fell below the point of 
twenty-eight years before; and our own exports fell 
off to a mere nothing. Such have been the effects 
of yielding. to a policy recommended by men and 
nations having interests to serve that are at war with 
all the best interests of our own country.” 


A great deal has been said about pig iron, as 
if the duty was very high. This is a great mis- 
take. The duty has never been so low as it is 
now in sixty years, except for a short time. 
Here it is: 


Under the tariff of 1816. 
Under the tariff of 182 
Under the tariff of 1828... 

Under the tariff of 1842.......... 
Under the tariff of 1846, about.. 
Under the tariff of 1857... 
Under the tariff of 1861. 
Under the tariff of: 1870... io 7 


The same depression in business that existed 
in our iron-works at the time referred to above 
existed in -the iron-mines of every district 
throughout the country, and those in my 
district were closed up, men out of employ- 
ment, meny in a starving condition, no work 
at any price; and though the bowels of the 
earth were filled with the precious ore, yet 
there was no market after it was mined. 
So one establishment after another closed, and 
many of them were sold for a mére nominal 
sum. . Again, under the tariff of 1857, when 
pig iron was down to five dollars, a day’s work 
was difficult to get, and wages were from fifty 
to eighty-seven and a half cents perday. Now, 
under the present tariff, wages at the mines 
are from one dollar and a half to two dollars 
and two dollars and a half per day. Now the 
mines are in active operation. The miners 
have full employment, and everything about 
them is thrifty and prosperous. Towns and 
villages are growing up. School houses and 
‘churches are being built. Railroads are reach- 
ing forth to them; and ail is life and activity. 
Mr. Speaker, we want this to continue; and 
it willif Congress will let the iron business 
alone. 

I received a letter not long since from a 
gentleman who writes me: 

: “Tn 1869, when I visited Europe, I found about 
the iron-works in England, Wales, and Belgium, 
women and girls working about the blast-furnaces, 
doing the same work the men did, such as filling ore 
and coal and wheeling it to the furnaces, and also in 
‘the rolling-mills, piling iron and wheeling the piles 
‘to the heating furnaces, and also hauling the fin- 
ished iron. When I wasin Dowlais, South Wales, 
it was a very rainy day, and I remember distinctly 
seeing many women and girls working in the rain 
filling the furnaces, without any protection. what- 
ever, as all that work isdone in the open air, having 
no store or cast houses, They do not pay the women 


as high rate of wages as they do the men; not more 
than from one half to three quarters as much.” 


Per ton. 


No wonder the pig iron manufacturers of 
Europe can make iron cheaper than we can. 
Can any reasonable man ask or desire to have 
our blast-furnaces and iron-works in this coun- 
try worked in the same manner? Can it be 
expected that our workingmen can compete 
with such labor? It is out of all reason. I 
am thankful that labor is too much respected 
here, and hope the time will never come when 
such scenes as described. above will ever be 
witnessed in the blast-furnaces and iron-mills 
of America. 

There ‘are rich and extensive iron mines in 
the counties of Morris, Sussex, and Passaic, 
in my district, with about two hundred and fifty 
open shafts. The mines are being rapidly de- 
veloped, in which, of late, a large amount of 
capital has been invested, and upon which a 
large population depends for a living, and are 
all deeply interested in the question of the 
tarif. They desire to have it remain as it is. 
Bat.recently they sent to me, to be presented 


to the House, remonstrances largely signed, 
which read as follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America: 


The undersigned, citizens of New Jersey, respect- 
fully represent that they learn that an effort is being 
made to reduce the duties on imported merchandise, 
Believing that it is the duty of the national Govern- 
ment to encourage and defend the various branches 
of American industry against the aggressive policy 
of foreign Governments, they remonstrate against 
any change in the existing tariff that will withdraw 
a proper and effective protection from any branch 
of such industry. They, therefore, pray that in lay- 
ing a tariff of duties for revenue on imported mer- 
chandise, that the duties shall beso adjusted as to 
afford adequate protection to similar articles of 
merchandise manufactured in the United States, in 
such a manner as not to burden any branch of 
American industry, and to foster the honor and 


interest of the American laborer; and that, as to i 


those imported articles which do not come into com- 


‘petition with articles manufactured or produced in 


the United States, they should be admitted free or 
at low rates of duty. 


1 hope their voice will be heard. 
In behalf of the many iron-workers and 


miners in my district I protest against any į 


further reduction of duty on this very im- 
portant branch of business, and would say to 
the members of this House, Be careful how 
you legislate against such an important inter- 
est, and against the interest of the American 
manufactures and American workingmen. 

Another important interest of my district is 
the manufacture of silk, located at Paterson. 
The following statement was made to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee by a committee of silk 
manufacturers and operatives; 


“The manufacture of silks is a new industry in 
this country, and requires time, patience, skill, and 
capital to develop it. Under the protection afforded 
by the present tariff, (aided, it may be, by the oper- 
ation of the Anglo-French free-trade treaty,) this 
industry has grown as follows: 

“The capital invested in it has increased from 
$3,000,000 to $25,000,000. It now affords employment 
for sixteen thousand operatives, three fourths of 
them women and young persons, for whom such 
employment is specially adapted, it being clean, 
light, and healthy. The wages paid these opera- 
tives amount to $7,200,000 per annum, being a weekly 
average, for women and girls, of seven dollars, and, 
for men and boys, of twelve dollars. One third of 
these operatives are European immigrants, and, 
being skilled, have become teachers for our native- 
born. operatives. , , 

“The importation of raw silk for the year 1871 
was ten thousand three hundred bales, or one mil- 
lion three hundred and thirty thousand pounds, all 
of which was worked up in this country. 

* Besides the employment afforded directly, there 
is that afforded indirectly, such as building factories, 
making machinery, &e. 

`“ We admit that silk goods are higher than before 
1861; but this is mainly owing to the fact that all raw 


| silks in the countries of production are now more 


than double the price they were immediately before 


“For the year ending June, 1871, the value of im- 
ported silk goods (ynder the sixty per cent. duty) 
with duty and charges added, amounted, in cur- 


POTOY C0 iss sssessaasiess cic snus canteen <ekqesesdvesisessngavavest £oeD 00000 
and, under the fifty per cent. duty... 10,395,000 
52,945,000 


We made silk goods during the year 1871... 30,000,000 


“The growth of our manufactures-is now telling 
on the importers, who are fast becoming commission 
merchants, preferring to sell consigned goods for a 
commission to buying such goods at their own risk; 
but any measure tending to cripple or restrict our 
manufacturers will tend also to: restore the import- 
ing trade to its old standing with its large profits, 
which profits are as much an increase of cost to the 
consumer as a customs duty is, but which does not 
benefit the country in the same way, neither does it 
benefit the operative classes in the shape of wages. 

“A reduction of the present duties on silk goods 
would be extremely detrimental and perhaps ruinous 
to a young and most important industry, which, if 
fostered by us as it always has been by foreign Gov- 
ernments, will soon be one of the most important 
industries of this great country. ; 

“Phe chief seats of the silk manufacture are 
Paterson, New Jersey; New York, Brooklyn, and 
Yonkers, New York; Hartford, Willimantic, and 
Mansfield, Connecticut; Boston, Northampton, 
Florence, Haydensville, and Canton, Massachusetts; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” 


This interest is in its infancy and a new 
branch of industry in the country. About ten 
years ago it started in Paterson, which is now 
the great center of this manufacture. It com- 
menced with a capital of some few hundred 


thousand dollars, and from three hundred to 
five hundred hands were. employed. Now 
about ten millions capital are invested there, 
six to seven thousand hands employed, and 
$3,000,000 paid out annually and circulated 
in Paterson alone, It is only within a few 
years that they have been able successfully to 
carry on the business. ‘Those engaged in this 
business have been to great expense in pro- 
curing the machinery and securing skilled 
workmen to bring it to a high state of perfec- 
tion; many of their hands have come here 
from foreign lands to better their condition, 
and it is only by the protection afforded by 
the present tariff that the business and the 
workmen have prospered, and the silk indus- 
try become an interest of such vast import- 
ance. The silk manufacture of Paterson is a 
wonder to all.. As stated, it begun in a smali 
way; great difficulties had to be encountered, 
great prejudices to be overcome, and our 
manufacturers now have to compete with the 
cheap labor of Europe. 

The proposition of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to reduce the duty on silk teu per cent. 
(which was voted down in the Senate) caused 
no little uneasiness among the operatives eu- 
gaged in the silk business in Paterson. Many 
of these hands are women and girls; the work 
is clean, light, and healthy, and gives employ- 
mentto a class who much need it. A reduction 
in duties, it is feared, would close up some of 
the silk-mills, and be followed by a reduction 
in wages, and weavers and other hands could 
not afford sucha reduction; and in behalf of 
the six thousand operatives in thatcity engaged 
in this work, I ask that the present duty on 
silk be left as itis. Sir Morton Peto, in his 
Resources of America, speaking of the burdens 
borne and the men raised in our gigantic 
struggle, says: 

“To what are we to trace all this, to what are we 
to attribute this? First of all, I must think, to the 
absence of pauperism in the United States, where 
every man has something to defend.” 

It is not,desirable that the operatives of this 
country should be reduced to the level of the 
pauper operatives of Europe, whose paltry 
wages have to be eked out by public aid; 
neither is it desirable that a young and grow- 
ing interest, such as the silk trade, should be 
crippled or destroyed. 

I ask, therefore, that the present protection 
to the silk interest be maintained to enable 
the manufacturers to continue to use their cap- 
ital and to devote their tnergies to the trade, 
to compete successfully. with the foreign manu- 
facturers and their cheap laborin this market. 
Cheapness here means low wages and misery. 
This is a grave social question. We have 
already seen and heard something of the op- 
eratives of Macclesfield. I present an extract 
from the speech of Senator Scorr delivered a 
few days ago. He said: 

“But it is not only in the rough work of the for- 
est, the forge, and the mine that labor is asking for 
protection. New Jersey came with her samples of 
silk, and from the mouths of the laborers whose skill 
had woven them we learned the same truth that was 
urged by her other sons who areskillful in the manu- 
facture of glass and of earthenware, that the choice 
presented to us was to receive and pay for the pro- 
ducts of the cheap and ignorant labor of foreign 


Jands or to protect the better paid and intelligent 
labor of our own. : 

“We had before us, Mr. President, in that com- 
mittee, a laborer who learned his trade in England, 
who worked at Macclesfield, and who came to Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, and is now there engaged in the 
manufacture of silk, I wish that the manner of his 
testimony could be witnessed and the whole matter 
of it heard before this whole Senate. I was struck 
with the man’s intelligence, with his practical 
knowledge, and with bis frankness, and took down 
a few detached sentences as he went on giving his 
plain, unvarnished story. What were they? Le 
said: 

“*The wages at Macclesfield, where I worked, 
were: weaversaveraged weekly in 1866 4s. 6d.; girls, 

8d.; my own girl got that then. In Paterson, 
New Jersey, she now reccives six dollars per week. 
I would have then been bettor pleased to send her 
to school, but I could not. Our poorest moals here 
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would have been sumptuous fare there. We seldom 
had animal food, and worked fifty-eight hours per 
week, Prosperous times in England make it better 
now. Young women get now per woek five shil- 
lings; women nine to ten shillings; men now get 
fifteen to sixteen shillings. My savings here are 
equal to what my earnings were in England, after 
gnioying here three times the comforts we got 
ere. 


Here is something worthy of notice, and let 
all who favor free trade and the cheap labor of 
Europe ponder well this statement. Here is 


a workingman, a weaver, who has worked on | 


both sides of the Atlantic. He says he can 
live on a good diet, educate his children, and 
then, after all his expenses are paid, lay up 
more each year than all the wages he could 
earn when he lived in England. A few facts 
in regard to wages paid in Europe and those 
paid here to silk hands will conviuce every one 
that the poorly paid labor of Europe is not 
such as wewant here. They tell asin England 
that labor is too high in the United States. 
Protection lifts up, dignifies, and honors labor. 
Work is better done, and more of it, when 
those who do it are well paid. Prices are not 
so great in this country as to justify a reduc- 
tion of wages; and I do not think the manu- 
facturers are unreasonable. in their request 
that the silk interest be let alone. 

Those who saw the beautiful samples of silk 
made at Paterson, New Jersey, wondered that 
such perfection had been so soon reached in 
their manufacture in this country. We were 
told by the weaver referred to by Senator 
Scorr in the above: 


“Of course these gentlemen who havo invested 
their money in buildings and machinery are greatly 
interested in the success of their enterprise, but no 
less than are we, the workmen. I was a weaver in 
England before the free-trade treaty with France, 
and had charge of a large mill. But that treaty 
ruined us, not only the capitalists, I mean, but the 
weavers, too; hundreds and thousands were thrown 
outof employment. I have been in this country 
since 1836.’ . 

“You say that the Paterson mills are turning out 
better goods than were made in the mills when you 
were employed in England; how do they doit? | 

“*Tn the first place, a fairly-paid workman will 
always make better goods than one who is under- 
paid. Then, we all think that the future of the, 
business depends very much on our being able to 
supplant foreign goods in the American market. 
You know that American watches: made by certain 
firms are now much more highly prized than foreign 
ones. The prejudice against the watch made at home 
was overcome, not by making a watch as good as the 
Swiss watches, but by making a better one.. We are 
now trying to do the same for American silks, and 
we are succeeding, too. Do not you suppose the in- 
telligent weavers are as much interested in that as 
the owners? We are making improvements, too, 
in our machinery and in our processes. The dyeing 
of the silk thread has always been a difficult matter, 
hut we have in Paterson now men who produce as 
brilliant and as delicate colors as I ever saw in Eng- 
lend waue they put in mach less in weight of dye- 
stuf.” 


I have in my posession a letter written by a 
gentleman traveling in Austrian Tyrol last 
year, from which I make the following extract: 


“I having been making some more inquiries as to 
silk labor here. In Roverodo, the chief silk man- 
ufacturing town of the region, first-class cocoon- 
winders get, for seventy-two hours’ work, $1 80 a 
week. They are only employed at certain seasons 
ofthe year. Raw-silk winders find regular employ- 
ment and work sixty-nine hours for from ninety 
cents to one dollar a week, They come into town 
from the country on Sunday night, or Monday 
morning, and return home on Saturday night. They 
board and lodge in town for forty-five cents a week. 
Their principal article of food is cornmeal, which is 
cooked simply with salt and water. Occasionally, 
they eat alittle salad and salt fish. They sleep in 
barracks like soldiers, a large number in a room, for 
which they pay one Austrian kreutzer anight. It 
is interesting to figure out the amount of money 
which these poor people have to spare after their 
board is paid, and tocompare itand their mode of 
life with that which is paid our hands and the man- 
ner in which the latter live.” ; 


One of England's most celebrated philoso- 
phers and artists, Mr. John Ruskin, in one of 
the recent lectures upon the topic of English 
labor that he delivered there, said: 


“Though England is deafened with spinning- 
wheels, her people have not clothes; though she is 
black with the digging of fuel, they die of cold ; and | 


pacush ake hassold her soul for gain, they die of 
Th contrast. with the above I quote from a 
letter describing a factory at Cohoes, a town 
in the State of New York, taken from an Eng- 
lish paper : i i 
“The greatest care has been taken to provide com- 
fortable boarding-houses for young men and women 
in the employ of the company. There are five of 


them. One of them, intended for girls, I visited. 
It would accommodate one hundredand fifty board- 


ers, who took their meals together; two girls occu-' 


pying a sleeping-room together, which was twelve 
feet square, with a ceilingnine and a half feet high, 
each room being provided with alarge window,and 
each-door with a transom-ventilator above it. On 
each floor was a large sitting-room, on whose wails 
I noticed some attractive chromos; in one sitting- 
room a melodeon was standing open. In thisboard- 
ing-house there was a sick-room, and medical at- 
tendance was provided at the expense of the com- 
pany. No child under fifteen is allowed to tend a 
loom, but many much younger are employed in the 
mills at other work, where they can assist in their 
own maintenance; but the appearance of all the 
employés was rosy and healthful, and they certainly 
did not look as though they were overworked. They 
generally make sixty-four hour’s work a week. ` 

For the instruction of the children of the city, 
and especially of those employed in the mills, the 
Harmony Hill Sunday School has been organized 
by Mr. D. J. Johnston, the superintendent of the 
Harmony Company. Since its organization, sixteen 
years ago, it has admitted 2,565 members, and it has 
now on its rolls 945 scholars, with an average attend- 
ance of 420, The company furnish a free assembly- 
room for this school, which is attractive in its ap- 
pointments, and is large enough to accommodate 
800 scholars. A beautiful fountain plays constantly 
in the center of the room, a stained window illum- 
inates the platform raised for the instructors, and 
well-selected engravings adorn the walls. ‘There is 
a small organ, In the library there are 1,800 vol- 
umes. For the use of this organization there is also 
a reading-room, having files of 21 newspapers. As 
a result of the care taken for the comfort, health, 
and improvementof their mill-bhands, the Harmony 
Company have never had a strike.” 


And again, a writer on ‘silk making,” in 
Connecticut gives a striking account of the 
mauner of living of the hands employed there. 
As the result of well-paid wages he remarks : 


‘‘Justnow, when the agitation between capital and 
labor has become so noisy as to excite the interest, 
and perhaps even the alarm, of the philosophic 
student of human nature, this visit to the little 
village of Manchester was peculiarly interesting. 
The village is, for the most part, made up of the 
employers and employés in this business. 

“*The sight is one of those lovely little valleys so 
common in rural New England. The houses of the 
owners, and those of thelaborers employed by them, 
are all built in a circuit of a mile about the factory. 
There were none-of the hideous blocks of dwellings 
which generally mark a factory town, but, instead, 
beautiful cottages, with porticoes and piazzas, and 
with pleasant lawns and gardens, blending into each 
other without the dividing line of fences. In the 
center of the little community stands a handsome, 
substantial building, which serves as a place of 
worship, with a hall for all kinds of wholesome 
public entertainment, and a public reading-room. 
Over all was an atmosphere of peace and good will, 
as if the highest breeding of pure democracy pre- 
vailed, and in this spot capital had joined hands 
with labor, and was lifting it up to higher levels, 
instead of merely climbing to selfish gain. Such was 
the impression brought away after a short stay in 
this village in the heart of Connecticut—an impres- 
sion which helped to hopefulness of our country’s 
future progress in humanity, as well as of her future 
material prosperity. ; 

The agitation of the tariff question by Con- 
gress has caused considerable anxiety and 
uneasiness, not only among the manufacturers 
of silk in my district, but, as I said before, 
among the operatives also; many of them 
have witnessed. the effects of free trade in 
Europe in the destruction of many of their 
industries, especially the silk interest, the suf- 
fering and misery it has caused, and are 
alarmed lest a like calamity befall them in this 
country from the same causes. One of the 
weavers, with whom I am well acquainted, 
in a letter received a few days ago, dated 
at Paterson, in speaking of the silk manufac- 
turing abroad, and prices paid for labor, says: 
` “I find from a list of prices made in Macclesfield 
in 1813, for silk-weaving, that the priee paid. for 
weaving a two-thousand sarsenet was 10s, 10d. per 
yard, and in a list made in 1849 the price was 4s. 4d. 
for the same kind of work, and soon after the aboli- 
tion of the last fifteen per cent. duty the price for 


weaving this kind of work was reduced to. three- 
pence half penny, andin some instances to hree, 
pence per yard. Now, by à comparisoniof the lista 
above. named. :it. willbe found that a’ correspond>, 
ing reduction had taken place in ali classes of goods, 
Does there need a ‘greater proof than this that free’ 
trade means a destruction of wages? In. fact; in 
all my experience. free trade: means a universal 
cheapening of everything at the expense of: all 
classes of producers, aS i vi 
. believe that any reduction of the duty ow silks 
imported into this.country will but.be the beginning 
of the end, because we may rest assured: that they 
will not stop until the last vestige of protection is 
swept away. [Hope we shall escape.: forty 

Lhe effects of free trade on. the silk business of 
England—in 1844 there were in South Lancashire 
within a circle of eighteen miles, taking the: town 
of Leigh for its center, eight thousand silk Jooms'in 
operation; in 1866, under free trade, there were not 
one thousand looms in actual work. In Middleton, 
North Lancashire, there were, in 1844, fourteen hun- 
dred looms in fuli work; in 1866, they had dwindled 
to a few looms, and then the few.looms. that: were 
employed were only partially so. y . 

* Now, sir, the amount of suffering caused by' this 
state of things was beyond all concepiion and never 
can: be known. The above state of things applied 
equally to the towns of Macélesfield, Leek, Congle- 
ton, Derby, Coventry, and many other towns; while 
in Spitalfields, the once greatccnter of silk weaving, 
the trade had almost become obsolete. i he, 

Now, under theabovestate of things, it wasquite 
natural that wages should be reduced to the lowest 
possible figure. Then it was that happy homes were 
broken up and families scattered never again to be 
united in this world. Many of them havesought an 
asylum in this country, and in this city of Paterson 
hundreds have fixed their abodes, and again. sur- 
round themselves with those comforts that make 
home the happiest place on earth. We see around 
us at this moment arapid growth of the silk business, 
promising at no distant period to become of vast 
importance; but take from us adequate protection 
and its ruin is a mere question oftime.. Give us time 
to mature this interest, and no doubtits beneficial re- 
sults will fully justify the protection it has received.”? 


I stated that $3,000,000 annually are paid in 
wages alone at Paterson.. Now, to reduce the 
duty on silk would cripple the industry, and 
we can readily see how. the. whole . business 
interests of that fast-growing and prosperous 
city would suffer. I trust, therefore, no reduc- 
tion will be made. l 

No stronger argument for protecting silk 
manufacture and continuing the present duties 
can be offered than the proceedings of the 
Legislature of. California on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary last, when a bill of which the following 
is an abstract was introduced. offering a pre- 
mium for the culture and manufacture of silk: 


The bill proposes to offer premiums for California 
marketable cocoons: for each 100 pounds. for the 
year 1872, $25; for 1873, $20; for.1874, $15; for 1875, 
$10; and tor 18/6,$5. Partiesraising coeoons for pre- 
miums must notify the county judge of the county in 
which they reside, who must.weigh the cocoons and 
forward samples to the board ofexaminers. Premi- 
ums for manufactured silk—first 1,000 pounds of 
silk threads, $2,500;. on first 5,000. pounds, $5,000; 
of ribbons, for the first 1,000. pounds in: pieces of 
from one to seven inches in width, $2,500; the first 
5,000 pounds, $5,000; broad dress goods, first 100 
pieces, not less than fifty ‘yards in:length, and not 
less than twenty inches in width, $10,000; first 500 
pieces, $15,000; for the first 5,008 pounds of spun 
silk, $10,000. a Den ; 

If the people of California consider the man- 
ufacture of silk of so much importance as to 
call for legislation in its behalf and recom- 
mending the offering of premiums for mann- 
facturing it as stated “in the above bill, surely 
the Congress of the United States can dé no 
less than continue to foster and sustain this 


new and important industry. aig ak 

The city of Paterson has many other indus: 
tries that need the fostering hand of protec- 
tion, and I trust. that no modification of the 
tariff will be made that will enable foreign man- 
ufactures to come in competition..with any of 
them. Paterson is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities of our country. Already are her 
locomotives known throughout the Union, and 
sustain a high reputation, The works are now 
turning out about, three. hundred and fifty per 
year. As it is only.as the country prospers 
that they. prosper, the many thousands: of 
workmen employed in the shops of. that city 
unite with their fellow-workmen in. the. voice 
of petitions asking for continued protection 
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to American industries. I have presented two. 
petitions from: that city-signed by over three 
thousand of her citizens, asking thatthe pres- 
cent daty on silk and othér industries be not 
reduced, a heh 

Thére are several very great inconsistencies 
in thé present tariff, which ought to be rectified 
and the duties equalized. For instance, the 
duty on gray yarn is sixty per cent. ; colored 
thread, which is made from this gray yarn, 
with an increased value of the thread over the 
gray yarn, is admitted at the same duty as the 
said gray yarn. Ribbon made from this gray 
yarn, which has been increased in value also, 
pays only thirty-five per cent. duty. The same 
material has to pay sixty per cent. duty, and 
the goods manutactured from it have to pay 
but thirty-five per cent. The absurdity of such 
a law is apparent, the discrimination is unjust 
to a large industry striving to attain success. 
The duty on the manufactured article should 
be increased to sixty per cent., the same as 
cotton yarn, then our manufacturers could 
compete with foreign goods of this descrip- 
tion. 

There are many small manufacturers who 
are unable to utilize the skill which they have 
attained in foreign countries, simply because 
of the discrimination in duties between cotton 
yarn and the manufactured goods, as stated. 
In another instance the duty on cotton yarn 
will average forty-four and a half per cent., 
and the value of the whole importation for 
last year was $1,685,163. The duty on small 
wares, hosiery, clothing, goods not specified 
and made from these yarns, is thirty five per 
cent. In other words, ten per cent, preven- 
tion, and the amount imported last year was: 
Of bindings, braids, trimmings, &c... 
Hoisery...... 


Clothing... 
Other goods 


1'013"7 
38,674,256 
$13,426,782 
Of goods on which the duty is thirty-five per 
cent., and the yarn from which they are made 
will average forty-four and a half per cent. 
The whole remaining import of cotton goods, 
sheetings, printed goods, jeans, and dress 
goods, amounts to only $10,276,804; but these 
are protected by an average duty of forty- 
four and a third per cent. Over $8,000,000 
worth of .smail wares, ineluding hosiery, 
were. imported last year, on which the duty. is 
only thirty-five per cent. ‘The duty should be 
at least fifty per cent. on these small articles. 
There is no class so much in need of light labor 
as the children and females of the working- 
man’s family living in our large cities and 
towns, and these articles are mostly made by 
pérsons who are able to run a few hand-looms 
and other machinery for the manufacture of 
these small wares. Germany now supplies 
the. world with most of these goods; formerly 
a large portion came from London; but since 
the free-trade element has become so strong 
in England I am informed the poor people 
of London have matches as almost their only 
source of labor for a manufacturing industry. 
Lhope the greatinconsistency in duty on small 
wares will be remedied by an increase of duty 
on all articles of cotton goods now paying 
thirty-five to fifty per cent., This done there 
would be a greater importation of yarns, and 
the revenue would not be very much dimin- 
ished, and in the end the goods would be much 
cheaper to the consumers, besides giving work 
to thousands of our own people, and bring joy 
and gladness to many households. 

Then, again, there is flax. The duty nowon 
raw flax is forty dollars a ton, when it is stated 
to me on very reliable authority that a fine qual- 
ity of flax, such as is used for fine work, such 
as shoe thread and tailors’ thread, cannot be 
raised in this country. Visiting last summer 
a large flax mill in my district I was informed 


that there was not a pound of American flax 
in the mill, simply because they could not buy 
it of quality Zod enough for the work they 
were doing; and a letter from the same mill a 
few days ago states, ‘‘ since you were here no 
American flax has been used, and it remains 
unlikely that any will be used.” The duty 
paid on imported flax by this company 
amounted last year to $20,000 gold, yet not 


a pound of this flax can be grown in America 


of quality equal in grade to what we imported, 
owing to climate being dry. This duty is 
merely a premium to the foreign manufacturer 
and a discouragement to home industry. 
Were the duty taken off it is certain that 
fine tailors’ thread would be added to our 
manufactures. This article has always been 
imported. Nature forbids the growth of fine 
flax in the United States. 

The Barbour Flax-Spinning Company, in 
Paterson, New Jersey, are extensive mavufac- 
turers of flax into shoe threads, and also of 
flax twines. They employ in the shoe-thread 
mill, three hundred hands; twine-mill, sev- 
enty-five hands. The shoe-thread mill has 
been in operation five years, and the twine- 
mill one year. Average wages, five dollars a 
week for girls; for full-grown women, six to 
nine dollars. Flax used daily for shoe-threads, 
four thousand pounds. The duty on flax is 
two cents per pound, which amounts to eighty 
dollars daily. The amount of capital invested, 
$500,000. . This company are large importers 
of tailors’ threads, made in their Irish mills. 
This duty is merely a premium to the foreign 
manufacturer, and a corresponding discour- 
agement to American industry. Were it re- 
moved, the manufacture of shoe threads would 
be much increased, and that of tailors’ threads 
commenced; hundreds of handsemployed and 
thousands of dollars paid out for wages. The 
climate of America is hostile to the growth of 
flax suitable for threads; Irish, Dutch, and 
French flax are used exclusively for this pur- 
pose. A gentleman states that during twenty- 
sight years’ experience as a manufacturer of 
flax in America, he hasseen no American flax 
fit for shoe threads or tailors’ threads. 

It strikes me that it would be safe, without 
injury to the fax-growers in this country, (for 
I am the last man in this House that would do 
anything to injure that business,) to allow in 
free of duty all flax, dressed or undressed, but 
unmanufactured of quality suitable for shoe- 
threads and tailors’ threads, or fix the duty at 
such price per-ton as will encourage the great- 
est manufacture of these fine goods. If flax 
cannot be grown here of the finer quality, it 
is but just the manufacturer should be able 
to import it free of duty.. This is in accord- 
ance with what I said when I commenced to 
speak, that we should admit free of duty all 
raw materials that-do not come in competition 
with our home industries, and place the duty 
on all articles that do come in competition 
with home industries. A gentleman writes: 

“The American Linen Company, of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, with $400,000capital, lost their entire 
capital and had to abandon the business; and we 
could enumerate many instances during the past 
ten years of flax spinning mills embarking with 
ample means, which have been sufferers to the full 
extent of their investment.” 

In the bill lately before the Senate, a prop- 
osition was made to reduce the duty ten per 
cent. on finished cotton machinery, but which 
was stricken out. The present duty is only 
thirty-five per cent. This a very large indus- 
try, and needs the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment, Of eighty-five establishments en- 
gaged inthe manufacture of cotton machinery 
known at this time, fifty-three of them visited 
had, in 1871, $10,822,000 capital invested, to 
which may safely be added $3,000,000 for 
those not visited, and these fifty-three estab- 
lishments were consumers of the following 


amount of materials: 25,736 tons of pig iron; 
3,892 tons of bar iron; 658 tons of steel: 
19,612 tons of coal; 7,121 tons of molding 
sand; 5,036,500 feet of lumber; $1,617,155 
worth of other materials, with many thonsand 
hands employed; and that under the pres- 
ent tariff, with a duty of thirty-five per cent. 
on manufactures of iron, and forty-five per 
cent. on those of steel, with not more than 
two per cent. of steel used in the construction 
of cotton machinery, the present rate is vir- 
tually thirty-five per cent. on cotton machinery. 

Manifestly there is a very great discrimina- 
tion against American machinery of from ten to 
twenty per cent. inthe material alone. But cot- 
ton machinery is highly finished, and requires a 
very large portion of skilled labor in its manu- 
facture; so that labor constitutes fifty per cent. 
of the value of the finished product. Inasmuch 
as English mechanical labor is from twenty- 
five to forty per cent, cheaper than American, 
the discrimination against the American builder 
is greatly enhanced, so much so as to have 
seriously crippled the American shops the past 
few years. Large quantities of English ma- 
chinery have been imported, almost, if not 
quite, defying competilion under the opera- 
tion of the above unjust discrimination. Cotton 
manufacturers have bought the English ma- 
chinery on account of the low prices at which 
it could be obtained, while generally conceding 
the superiority of the American. 

A reduction would ouly tend to still further 
depression ofinterestsalready well-nigh crushed 
out by the unfriendly legislation now existing ; 
would transfer the demand for skilled labor 
from our own to a foreign land, and thus destroy 
important nurseries of home skilled labor, so 
necessary to maintain in view of the foreign 
complications to which our Governments con- 
stantly exposed, and would discriminate against 
our own iron and steel by admitting, at lower 
rates of duty, the foreign article in the form 
of machinery; against home capital in favor 
of foreign; against the home farmer, to whom 
this industry furnishes an important market, 
and against the skilled home workman, who 
looks to it for support. 

I hope the present duty will not be disturbed. 
A reduction of duty would seriously embar- 
rass and perhaps destroy an industry at Pat- 
erson, in my district, that is quite large, and 
growing larger, employing many workmen, 
helping with the various other industries of 
that place to give life and activity to trade, 
and to make it a prosperous and growing city. 
The growth of Paterson the last ten years has 
been about seventy-five per cent. in popula- 
tion, with over one hundred manufacturing 
establishments. Three hundred and fifty loco- 
motives, as we have stated, are turned out 
annually from this city, and millions of dollars 
are paid out every year for labor, which is 
circulated about the city, the working classes 
well to do, prosperous, and happy, many of 
them with their neat houses and homes dotted 
about the city; the workingmen intelligent, 
sober, and industrious, with integrity and hon- 
esty, making them good citizens, loyal to the 
Government; and, during the time of the war, 
this city turned out great numbers of her 
workingmen for the defense of the country, 
and gave some of her best young men and 
sons, who died that the nation might live. 
Her schools and churches are numerous; edu- 
cation and religion keeping pace with the fast 
growth of this great manufacturing city, which 
is fast gaining a position equal to any manu- 
facturing city of our country. It is already 
acknowledged in the manufacturing of silk 
goods the Lyons of America. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, whence all this prosperity, wealth, 
and rapid growth? It has come about, sir, by 
the policy of the Government in affording pro- 
tection to the-industries of the nation. -If:this 
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policy be continued the same prosperity will 
attend these people. If duties are taken off. 
from articles coming in competition with our 
manufactures and its labor, then prosperity 
will cease, and most of our thriving towns and 
cities will go down, and the flourishing city 
of Paterson go with the rest. f 

The voice of alarm also comes up from the 
many paper-mills of our country, and which 
with proper protection have most of them 
been able to keep their machinery in motion 
and supply to the country as beautiful an arti- 
-cle of paper as can be found in the world, 
and now there is a proposition asking that the 
duty be reduced. It can be done only with 
embarrassment to the manufacturer and the 
workmen. The several mills in my district 
would feel sensibly any reduction in duty. 
This business, like all others, is largely made 
up in labor, and the. difference in prices 
paid here and in Europe ‘are very great. i 
am told by one who recently visited some of 
the largest paper-mills in Europe; employing 
three or four hundred hands, that the average 
price there paid for labor was twenty cents a 
day in currency. Surely our paper manufac- 
tories and working classes employed in them 
cannot compete with any such prices unless 
properly protected. I trust the present duty 
will be left as it is. 

I see an effort is also being made to reduce 
the duty on woolen goods. In this business, 
asin all the rest, a great part of the differ- 
ence in price of goods is made up of wages; 
and again, if such reductions are made as 
asked for, then the farmers can kill off their 
sheep, give the market to Europe, up go 


the imported goods, and with them will go- 


the great cloth and cassimere interest of 
this country. Wages in Europe are at least 
one third to forty and fifty per cent. less than 
they are here. Our manufacturers are now 
making, in the face of all this, silk-mixed 
goods, and selling at $1 15 per yard. ‘These 
are the goods that are used more than any 
other kind by the masses; but reduce the tariff 
on manufactured goods from abroad and our 
factories cannot turn them out at any such 
price. This low price for goods, which a 
short time since was $2 and $2 25 per 
yard, has been accomplished by home com- 
petition; but reduce the duties, decrease 
manufacturing of. the goods here, check the 
building of new enterprises, and break up 
some of our factories, and prices will go 
back to $2 and $2 25, if not still higher, 
will have the same effect on ‘prices of woolen 
goods, as it had in regard to price of pig iron. 
Under the free-trade tariff of 1847 and 1857 
wool-sorters were pdid twenty-two dollars 
per month for working from five a.m. to half 
past seven p.m. These same men ate still 
sorting wool in some of the factories, and un- 
der'the present tariff are getting fifty dollars 
a month, ad working ten hours a day. Other 
classes of workmen have had their condition 
equally improved. The workingmen, I have 
no doubt, would rather remain as they are un- 
der the présent tariff. I have several woolen- 
mills in my district, as well as in the State, 
and they ask that the present duties remain as 
they are. I hope they will not be disturbed. 

. I see in the bill that has passed the Senate 
a reduction of duty -òn Cast steel of ten per 
eent., which I regret, and hope no such reduc- 
tion will be made by the House. This is an 
industry of my own and other districts of the 
State that has ‘but fairly got under way, and 
now to disturb or reduce duty will embarrass 
and very much injure the business. Itis well 
ktiown that the manufacture of this article was 
never safely carried on and hardly existed in 
the country before 1861. Much capital has 
beon expended in building works; prices have 
gone down to ten and ten and a half cents 
per pound. To ‘reduce the tariff will bring 


disaster and break up the business. It is | 
plainly our duty to foster and protect this 
interest to keep in employ the thousands of 
workingmen now employed, and to also keep 
in cireulation the vast amount of money ex- 
pended by these establishments. These manu- 
actures have now all they can do to compete 
with the cheap free-trade labor of Europe. 
Abram S. Hewitt, esq., United States com- 
missioner to the Universal Exposition at Paris 
in 1867, in speaking of ‘‘thecondition of the 


working classes in France,” says that from a 
material point of view, at least, it is simply 
deplorable: 

“Tt requires the utmost economy on the part of the 
laboring man and the united labor of his wife and 
his children to keep his family in existence;. and it 
is the accepted rule and practice for such a family to 
have meat but once a week; and any change in this 
condition of affairs, involving a change in the remun- 
eration paid to the common laborer, would put it 
out of the power of the iron-masters of France to 
carry on their business in competition with Belgium 
and England in the absence of a higher tariff on im- 
ports, The existence of the iron business in France, 
therefore, as a national branch of industry, may be 
said to rest upon the elementary condition of giving 
meat once a week only to the great mass of Jaborers 
who are engaged in its production, In Belgium 
substantially the samestate of affairs prevails.” 

And we have no doubt if this free-trade policy 
was carried out in this country it would not 
be long before the same state of things would 
exist here; and the question is simply whether 
our laboring classes shall be reduced to the 
same condition of having meat once a week, 
with low wages, or continue to enjoy good 
wages with plenty of food and meat every day 
of the week if they choose. r 

Mr. Hewitt, in speaking of labor in England, 
says: 

* As a general rule, the labor of the women and 
children is required in order to eke out the subsist- 
enco of-thefamily. In Waleswomen are extensively 
employed in the works, doing the labor for which a 
man would be required in America, and earning 
from tenpence to one shilling threepence per day, 
or rather less than half the wagesthat would be paid 
to a man for the same labor, which they perform 
equally well. In Staffordshire, and in the north of 
England, and in Scotland, women and children are 
still extensively employed above ground about the 
mines and around the coal heaps at the mouths of 
the pits, the substantial result of which is that the 
labor of the whole family is procured for the sum 
which would be paid to its male head if he alone 
labored for the support of the family, of course at a 
far lower cost in the resulting production of iron 
than would otherwise be possible. - Restraining laws 
have been enacted in England of late yearsin regard 
to women and children, limiting the namber of hours 
during which they may be employed, and also pro- 
viding that they shall not be employed during the 
night, except in certain specified eases. But if the 
women and children were altogether drawn from 
those occupations, asthey are in the United States, 
it‘would not be possible to produce iron, except ata 
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considerable advance in the prices of labor.’ 

Among'the industries in which our State is 
interested: is the pottery interest, comparatively 
new, manufacturing beautiful ware comparing 
very favorably with those of other countries. 
English competition has always been too strong 
to allow the American potteries to produce up 
to` their ‘capacity, and of late a determined | 
effort has been made in Staffordshire to break 
up the earthenware manufacture in the Uni- 
ted States. Several leading potteries closed 
entirely, caused by the low price of English 
crockery made by their cheap labor and cheap 
coal, with which our potteries cannot compete; 
but as Englishmen are raising their prices for 
labor and coal, there seems to be better times 
in store for our pottéry interest, if the daties 
on imported goods can be let alone. 

The common qualities of clay are found in 
several places in our State, and digging of 
them has become an interest of considerable 
local importance, as at Woodbridge and Am- 
boy. In this industry, asin all the others, therë 
is the same reason for protection, and that_is 
the difference in the cost of labor in favor of the 
foreign manufacturer. Manual labor enters as 
the chief item of cost from first to last, from 


the mining of. the material to the shipment of 
the manviactared article. oS 


_ There is probably-no manufactured: article’ 
in the production of which less labor saving 
machinery is used than crockery. “Hand labor 
and fire produce it directly from the ‘tninerals 
composing it. Inventive power seems at failt 
when directed'to crockery. Machinery cannot 
manipulate the soft and ‘yielding’ clay, nor 

handle it after it is converted by fire into a 

brittle and frangible article of use. ‘The clay 

is yet in the hands of the potter, as it has been 
from the days of the Pharoahs. Therefore, it 
is more difficult to establish potteries in guc: 
cessful competition with England, with ‘her 
plentiful and cheap skilled labor, than indus: 
tries where machinery can be almost ‘entirely 
used, and Yankee inventive power brought to 
bear to render protection ‘unecessary. ; 

The pottery interest certainly deserves to be 
fostered if any others are. It acts directly in 
bringing an additional population of skilled 
work people into the country; it develops 
mining interests of á pectliar character, and 
doubtless does as much for the matérial devel- 
opment of our resources, in proportion to thé 
capital invested in it, ag any other branch ‘of 

industry. ` f 
The following statement of the distribution 

of thé potteries of the United States, with some 

estimates of their capacity, judging by the con- 
dition of the potteries at Trenton, New Jersey, 
will go to prove the truth of these remarks, 
and the justice of aclaim that the crockery 
interest be protected by at least the present 

duty : : i 4% 

Chief points at which the potteries of the United States 
are located, showing cupacity of production by the 
number of kilns. i No 

wey : vN Oe 

Trenton, New Jersey...ssssseeesees 7i 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


Gloucestor, New Jersey. 
East Liverpool, Ohion 


ie 


Peoria, Illinois n.e.e 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Boston, Massachusetts.. 
Making atotal ofone hundred and forty-eight 
kilns in sevėn States. There arealso some other 
small potteries not so well known. These one 
hundred and forty-éight'are capable of produc- 
ing at the rateof $30,000 per kiln, which would 
amount to $4,440,000 per annum, and would 
use in such production severity-five thousand 
tons of coal and seventy-five thousand tons of 
clays and other materials. Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, is the chief point for the pottery interest, 
both because of the greatest. number of kilns 
there and the fine quality of the wares pro- 
duced. The fifty-seven kilns of Trenton are 
the property of eighteen establishments, vary- 
ing in capacity from one to. five kilns. These 
potteries represent: in real. estate, stock, of 
wares and materials, and-bills receivable,.a 
capital of about $1,250,000. They could easily 
produce annually, if fully worked, at least as 
much as $1,700,000; and thus working, they 
would consume some twenty-five to thirty 
thousand tons of coal and a like guanty of 
other materials. They should employ twelve 
to fifteen hundred hands, and pay then weekly 
ten to twelve thousand dollars... gu ie rog 
It is not pretended that. the: patteries of 
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Trenton have done so much, but let it be no- 


ticed particularly that the capacity to manu- 
facture a large quantity of earthenware exists 
already in -the United ‘States; provided it be 
so protected by tatiff that it can be worked. « 
Next to. Trenton, New Jersey, Hast. Livers 
pool -and Cincinnati, Obio, have large pottery 
interests, and æ great number of kilns W oh 
large. capital invested and many.hands: em- 
ployed. With a sufficiently protective ‘tariff, 
there is no reason why all the crockery used 
in the. United States shall nob.be produced 
here, and made, too, entirely of American 
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materials, every mineral necessary being now 
in. course of :development-in this country. 

As to the quality of American. wares, they 
are not surpassed in any respect by English of 
the same grades, : 

In Chester. county, Pennsylvania, and. its 
vicinity, are located the establishments for the 
mining, washing, and preparation of kaolin 
or fine China clay, rich deposits of which are 
found there; and this kaolin is fully equal to 
the finest that comes from Cornwall, England, 
for pottery purposes. 

In South Carolina and Georgia, and in Pope 
county, Lilinois, are beds of these fine clays, 
the last named being of a peculiarly valuable 
character, and highly esteemed by the pot-. 
teries at Cincinnati, and other points in the 
West. ' 

Iu Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvanja, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland are mines of fine quartz 
and feldspar rock; and mills to grind these 
rocks, with heavy and expensive machinery, 
have been erected at several points on the Sus- 
quehanna, at Trenton, New Jersey, on the 
Connecticut river, and in various places ia the 
West. Thecommon qualities of élay are found 
in many places, and the digging of them has 
become. an interest of considerable local im- 
portance, as at Woodbridge and Amboy, New 
Jersey. j g 

In behalf of this industry I ask that the pres- 
ent duty on crockery at least be not disturbed 
or reduced : 

First, because a large number of potteries 
are already established in this country, with 
capacity to produce a large part of all the 
earthenware required in the United States. 

Secondly, because the materials used are 
home products, and when crockery is success- 
fully manufactured these materials are devel- 
oped, thus adding wealth to many sections. 

Thirdly, because the potteries are scattered 
through several States, and different localities 
are interested in them, 

Fourthly, because manual labor is the princi- 
pal item ‘of cost, and because American labor 
must be well paid and not reduced to starva- 
tion wages, f 

Fifthly, and especially because the manufac- 
ture of earthenware in this country, in placing 
the producer and consumer nearer together, 
enables the latter to purchase at low prices. 

As I remarked before, this industry has great 
difficulty: to. compete with European labor, and 
also with*the prices of materials used in manu- 
facture. Below I give the prices as paid in 
England and at the present time in America: 

: ` Potters’ Wages. 

Men—American, $12 per week; English, $6 per 
"Boys and girls—American, $3 50 per week; Eng- 
lish, $1 per week. 

The American mechanics all work by the 
piece, and are paid good from hand. The 
English manufacturers pay good from oven or 
kiln, being a great saving to the ‘boss,’ as the 
men are necessarily more careful, 


Coal, usual fine: 
American, at factory, per ton... 
English, at factory, per ton....... « 200 

The recent flooding of the English mines bas tem- 
porarily advanced the price, and our potteries are 
subject to the same annoyance, 

White lead: 

English, per pound... wes 
American, per pound... 
. Cobalt: 

English, per pound........ 
American, per pound..... 

Ohina clay : 
English, per ton... 
American, per tOn... 


American, per ton... 

Feldspar (ground:) 
English, per ton... 
American, per ton. 

Flint, (ground:) 
English, per ton......... 
Aterican, per ton ea 

The above prices of English an 
ourrenoy. 


In regard: to. raw .materials—clay, coal, 
spar-flint ground—I am told that most of the 
cost is in labor. : ; he 

In addition to prices quoted above as paid 
in England, I find the following table of prices 
showing the rate of wages per day paid for 
factory and other labor in Lower Silesia during 
the year 1868;. j 

Males. Females. 
Cents. nis, 
. 48 Woe 


Branches and occupations. 
Earthenware, &o.: 


Pottery, mo. 
Ordinary work.. 
Stoneware: 
Ordinary work 
Turners 
Painters.. 
Porcelain: 
Glazing makers........... 18 to 24 
Burners....... - 
Gilders.... 12 to 18 


We find also employed in the: potteries and 
brick-yards of England children, girls even, 
only four years of age. What interest can 
compete against such labor? Lei all take note 
of the following extract from the book of 
George Smith, of Coalville, Leicestershire, 
England, entitled ‘‘The Cry of the Children 
from the Brick-Yards of England :” 


“In our brick-fields and brick-yards there are 
from twenty to thirty thousand children, from as 
low as three and four up to sixteen and seventeen, 
undergoing a bondage of toil and a horror of evil 
training.” = The Cry, &e., page 8. z 

_ the yards we have visited are under the direc- 
tion of managers who let out the work of making 
bricks to men at per thousand. These men, who, it 
may be stated, are on what is termed“ piece work,’ 
(tbat is, get as much as they can earn,) are stationed 
at large tables where they make the bricks; and on 
each side of them troops of boys and girls, ranging 
from eight years of age to eighteen, some three parts 
and others half naked, while the rest are as ragged 
as robbins. The children get four shillings a week, 
work as hard as they may. here they atand silent 
and still, like the warriors of Roderick Dhu, until 
the signal is given te commence. Then off they go. 
First, one ragged, semi-nudo contingent runs wildly 
down an inclined plane into the dark and miry 
bowels of the earth, where, with a sort of elongated 
cheese-knife, they slice out about fifty pounds of clay 
each, and in single file return with their lumps of 
dirt upon their heads.. Some march nimbly along, 
while the smaller ones, the little girls, with short 
skirts and bare legs; trudge along more slowly. Ar- 
rived at the table, they bow their heads, and the clay 
is deposited before the oger, who, with nimble hands, 
fashions it into those square lumps called bricks. 
It is then that the other contingent, in all respects 
like the sister brigade, commence their part. of the 
work, trotting briskly to the spot allotted for the 
reception of their burden. And so the ball goes on. 
No cessation, no shirking, no stopping for breath, 
and wo betide the discradled youngster who falters 
or delays.. Athim the ogerat theboard shies a lump 
of clay. As the day wears on their march is slower; 
their heads sink slightly between the shoulders; 
their faces and foreheads are besmeared with clay ; 
their hair is matted, and their legs and arms become 
of the color of the clay they carry.’—The Weekly 
Dispatch, London, quoted on page 37 of the Cry, &e. 


* As a further proof of the severe and extremely 
heavy nature of the toilundergone by the children, 
I would submit. to your inspection a lump of solid 
clay, weighing forty-three pounds. This, in a wet 
state, was taken a few days ago from off the head of 
a child nine years of age, who had daily to walk a 


“Mh to 22 


. distance of twelve and a half miles, half that dis- 


tance being traversed while carrying this heavy 
burden. ` The distance‘ and weights are arrived at in 
this way: the workman makes, on an average, three 
thousand bricks per day, the whole weighing about 
twelve tons; the whole of which has to be carried by 
two children only, the distance from the clay heap 
to the brick-maker’s table being thirty-five yards. 
This shows that each child has to travel six miles 
and a quarter with forty-three pounds of clay on his 
head, and six miles and a quarter back to the clay 
heap. Theclay was taken from the child, and the 
calculation made by me, in the presence of both 
master and men. 

*‘ Of course the natural results ensue. Ignorance 
and immorality. prevail to a fearful extent among 
the workmen and children so employed. How could 
it be otherwise? Ali goodness and purity seem to 
become stamped out of these people, and were I to 
relate what could be related, the whole country 
would become sickened and horrified.”—from a 
paper read by Mr. George Smith at the Social Science 
Congress, Newcastle-upon-~ Tyne, September, k 

‘A writer who visited the different brick-making 
establishments of the district estimates that sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the persons employed are 
females, and perhaps two thirds of these are young 
girls from nine to twelve years of age. We saw one 
set of these handsat work at the molding bench, and 
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watched with special interest the several parts they 
performed. A middle-aged woman, as we took her 
to be, from some dress indications of her sex, was 
standing at the bench, butter-stick in hand. Appa- 
rently she had on only a single garmeut, reaching 
to her feet. But this appearance may have come 
from her clothes.being so bespattered and weighted 
with wet clay that they adhered so closely to her 
person that it was as fully developed through them 
as the female form ofsome marble statues through 
the thin. drapery in which they are clad by the 
sculptor. She woreaturban on her head, of the 
same color; for only one color or consistency was 
possible at her work. The only thing feminine in 
her appearance was å pair of ear-drops she wore as 
a token of her sex and of its tastes under any cir- 
cumstances. With two or three molds she formed 
the clay dough into loaves with wonderful tact and 
celerity. With a dash, splash, and a blow one was 
perfectly shaped. One little girl then took it away. 
and shed it out upon thedrying-floor with the great- 
est precision to keep the rows in perfect line. 
Another girl, alittle older, brought the clay to the 
bench. This was a heavier task, and we watched 
her appearance and movements very closely. Sho 
was a girl apparently about thirteen. Washed, and 
well clad, and with alittle sportive life in her, she 
would have been almost pretty in face and form. 
But though there was some color in ber checks, it 
was the flitting flush of exhaustion. She moved in 
a kind of swaying, sliding way, asif muscleand joint 
did not fit and set together naturally. She first 
took up_a mass of the cold clay, weighing about 
twenty-five pounds, upon her head, and while bal- 
ancing it there she squatted to the heap without 
bending her body, and took up a mass of equal 
weight with both hands against her stomach, and 
with the two burdens walked about a rod and de- 
posited them on the molding bench. No wonder, 
we thought, that the color in her cheeks was an un- 
healthy flush. With a mass of cold clay held against 
her stomach, and bending under another on her 
head, for ten or twelve hours in a day, it seemed 
a marvel that there could be any red blood in her 
veins at all.”’—~ Walks in the Black Country, by Elihu 
Burritt, ; j 

May we never witness the like in the pot- 
teries and brick yards of America. We never 
shall if we protect our industries so that good 
wages can be paid to the working classes. 

There is another very important interest con- 
nected with the State of New Jersey. I refer 
to the manufacture of glass. This business. ig 
one of the greatest importance, and is one of 
those indusiries that have to compete with the 
cheap labor of Europe, and needs protection. 
The present duty on window glass is from one 
and a half to three cents per pound, and on 
bottles, vials, &c., thirty-five per cent. ad 
valorem, being an advance on the free-trade 
tariff of 1846 of only five per cent. Under the 
operation of this tariff the business was almost 
destroyed, a large proportion of the factories 
having suspended until by the premium on 
gold, amounting practically to an increase in 
the tariff, the business revived. Since the 
decline of gold premium a large number of 
factories bave been again obliged to suspend, 
and fully thirty-three per cent. of the factories 
are now. standing idle. In eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey there are from eighty 
to one hundred bottle and window-glass man- 
ufacturies, over forty of which are now lying 
still. This industry is not new, needing nurs- 
ing to develop it, but needs only a proper 
tariff to equalize the difference between the 
cheap labor of Belgium and the system pre- 
vailing in, this country. 

The glass manufactures are entirely hand- 
made, and consume only material the product 
of labor without machinery. These facts, to 
my mind, are sufficient reasons for suitable 
protection to this industry, and instead. of any 
decrease of dity it is not unreasonable to ask 
that as high a rate of duty be placed on glass- 
ware as is placed on many other industries. 
The glass manufacturers of New Jersey, as 
well as in other States, employ a large number 
of hands, many of whom have had but little 
work of late because.of the low duty and in- 
sufficient protection of this industry. They 
are anxious to work, bat they cannot at prices 
paid abroad; they cannot compete with the 
cheap labor of Europe, which, sir, in some 
parts of Europe ranges from ten to ninety-six 
cents per day, and in Saxony from'$2 16 to 
$2.96 per week. I give below the list of prices 
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as I find them from reliable sources; showing 
the rates of wages per day paid for factory 
and other labor in Lower Silesia during the 
year 1868; ; 


Males, Females. Children, 
cents, cents. centa. 
Glass-works: 
Polishers... - 10 to 24 
Melters.,...... : - - 
Painters and gild- fuse 
OT Ss iéecsseiatasiesieses to 7 18 to 36 - 
Skilled hands. 60 to 96 - - 
Bottle-makers ....... 48 to 60 - - 
Ordinary hands..... 24 to 36 12 to 18 12 


In Saxony I find they are paid per week for 
males $2 96, . 

Can any member of this House ask an 
American laborer to work for any such prices? 
I trust not. I hope a more liberal policy will 
be allowed this great industry, that all the 
glass factories may be able to resume opera- 
tions, and the many hands out of employ be 
given work at fair prices. 

The friends of protection have been ridi- 
culed on this floor because they have fre- 
quently in their remarks alluded to pauperism 
and the pauper labor of Europe, which comes 
so much in competition with the American 
laborer. Now, what are the facts? Here are 
some of them. Itis indeed: lamentable that 
such a sad and appalling state of things has 
existed and does exist, yet it is so, and is in 
part to be attributed to the policy pursued by 
European Governments in neglecting to look 
afier, elevate, and protect the laboring classes. 
I find the following letter published in the New 
York Tribune of February 27, 1869: 


The English Poor.—'If Charles Lamb were now 
alive,” said a London paperthe other day, “he would 
have no occasion to lament a decay of the beggars, 
Apart from the real poor, we have in London 
swarms of idle creatures who subsist altogether upon 
the system of imposture which extorts charity from 
Over-sensitive people’? And then the writer goes 
on to sketch, with tolerable humor, some of the 
sturdy impostors and dealers in professional distress 
who infest the streets of the metropolis and form 
one of the most troublesome problems with which 
the police have to deal. These classes, however, 
after all bear buta small proportion to the thou- 
sands of the really poor, whose condition is now 
arousing in the public and the Government the most 
serious anxiety. “The weekly statistics which we 
publish this morning,” says the Star of January ld. 
“show that in London alone tor the third week of 
December 144,663 persons were fed by publie charity. 
If these were collested together they would people 
a city of the size of Bristol or Edinburgh. They 
would fill long streets with squalor, and their wretch- 
edness would overflow in the squares and crescents 
until, ag we traversed the dreary length of pauper 
homes, a consviousness of the unfathomable amount 
of misery would be burned in upon our hearts never 
to be effaced.” 

These tigures plead with an eloquence which no 
tongue of man can surpass, They tarnish all the 
glory of our country, they make our boasts of ex- 
tended commerce and vast power falter on the lip ; 
they are the accumulated losses in, our book of ac- 
count, which, if not courageously faced and wiped 
out, must grow and grow until the nation becomes 
as bankrupt and broken as these children of want 
and despair. We rejoice that public opinion is 
becoming aroused to the danger and disgrace of our 
huge army of the very, very poor. *' We cannot 
measure the distance,” said the president of the 
board of trade at Edinburgh, "from the palatial 
mansions of the rich to the dismal hovels of the 
poor, from the profuse and costly luxuries of the 
wealthy to the squalid and hopeless misery of some 
millions who are below them; but I ask you, as 
ask myself a thousand times, is it not possible that 
this mass of poverty and suffering should be touched 
and should be reached?” : : 

The returns of the poor law board givethe follow- 
ing statistics of pauperism in the metropolis on the 
last day of the third week in January, in 1868 and 


1369. In these figures lunatics in asylums and 
vagrants are not included: 

Out- Chil 
Districte. In-door door. Total Total 


Adulte. under 16. 


Westa... 5,744 8,767 7,073 21,584 21,869 
North 6,305 12.355 10,267 23,987 389,833 
Central.. „081 7.964 6,152 21.177 25.961 
East 403 12477 12521 33,40} 43.471 
South 9279 - 17,764 17,693 44,736 47,697 

Total... 36,852 149,885 169,831 


59,327 53,706 


The population of the metropolis at the date of 
the last cersus (1861) was 2,802,000. The progress of 


dren > on 
16 1869. 1868. - 


pauperism during the 
the following returns: © 


Third week of January,” 


last four years is ‘shown by 


Total. 


149,885 
169,831 

2 348: 106,719. 
e 167,713 

The years 1867 and 1868 were years of exceptional 
distress, and the slight decrease’ shown by the 
returns for 1869 is after all no great matter for 
encouragement. A parliamentary return has since 
been published for the whole of England and Wales 
which tells a much darker story. It. contains a 
comparative statement of the number of paupers 
of all classes (except lunatic paupers and vagrants) 
in receipt of relief on the last day of each week 
in the month of October, 1867 and 1868. The re- 
turns from the 14,886 parishes in England and Wales 
maintaining, or liable to maintain, their own poor, 
are arranged under eleven divisions, namely, Metro- 
politan, Southeastern, South-Midiand, Eastern, 
Southwestern, West-Midland, North-Midland. 
Northwestern, York, Northern, and Welsh. 
These divisions contain collectively, 635 unions, 
the lowest number, 39, being in the Metropolitan, 
and the highest, 97, in the Southeastern division, 
although the population of the former is nearly 
1,000,000 more than that of the latter. The popu- 
lation of the Northwestern division, with its 40 
unions, is, however, somewhat in excess of the 
Metropolitan division. ‘The return shows that on 
the last day of each week of October, 1868, there was 
a large increase in every division in the number of 
paupers relieved, as compared with the number 
relieved during the same period in 1867. The great- 
est increase was in the North-Midland division, 
there having been a difference of 14 per cent. in the 
first week, 13.8 in the second week, 13.4 in the third, 
12.9 in the fourth, and 12.3 in the last week. The 
increase in the Metropolitan division comes next in 
order, In the first week there was a difference of 
12.4 per cent., in the second week 10.2 per cent., in 
the third week 10 per cent., in the fourth 10.05 per 
cent., and in the last 8.9 percent. 

The actual numberof paupers receiving relief is 
considerably greater in the Metropolitan than in 
either of the other divisions. At the close of the 
first week in October, 1868, they numbered 130,184, 
showing by comparison with the corresponding week 
of the previdus year the enormous increase of 14,397; 
in the second week there were 131,025 paupers re- 
ceiving relief, which was an increase of 12,136 on the 
previous year; in the third week there were 132,273, 

eing an increase of 12,006;.in the fourth week there 
were 139,139, being an increase of 12,748; and in the 
fifth week there were 134,261. being an increase of 
11,026, It will be seen from this that while the 
totals gradually increased during the month the 
increase on the corresponding weeks of the previous 
year gradually diminished. The total number of 
paupers receiving relief in England and Wales on 
the last day of the first week of October, 1868, was 

28,641, being an increase of 63.793, or 7.4 per cent. 
on the corresponding week of 1867; at the end of the 
second week 925,513 were receiving relief, being an 
increase of 54,643, or 6.3 per cent. on.the previous 
year; in the third week there were 927,938, being an 
increase of 51.049, or 5.8 per cent.; in the fourth week 
there were 933,765, the increase being 49,623, or 5.6 
per cent.; at the end of the last week of October 
there were 937,275 paupers receiving relief, being an 
increase of 46,622, or 5.2 per cent.on the correspond- 
ing week.of 1867. 

Starving to Death.—The awful story of starvation 
istoo common a one in London newspapers to excite 
very much remark. Here is a case reportedin a late 
number of the Star: | 

“Yesterday an inquiry was held at the Folley 
House Tavern, Cubitt Town, Isle of Dogs, by Mr. 
Humphreys, respecting the death from alleged starv- 
ation of Catherine Spence, aged thirty-four years, 
and her male child, who expired on Thursday week. 
Upon the jury going to view the bodies of the de- 
ceased they found them lying upon the floor in the 
top back room, which was miserably furnished. The 
bed upon which the deceased woman and child died 
was composed of rags, and there were no bed-clothes 
uponit. A small box placed upon a broken chair 
had served as a table. Upon it lay a tract, entitled 
‘The Goodness of God.’ The only article of foodin 
the room was a piece of salt, of which the deceased 
woman had eaten part before she died. The whole 
place presented a wretched appearance. The win- 
dows were broken, and an old iron tray had been 
fastened up against one of them to keep the rain 
out; another window had a board up against it. 
The house, which was No. 1 Steward’s terrace, 
Cubitt Town, was a six-roomed one; in every room 
in that house a distinct family lived. Two families 
lived in the two kitchens., AN the people in the 
house were in receipt of parish relief, and they were 


all connected with the iron-shipbuilding works, and |} 


they had lost their all shortly after the works were 
closed during the commercial crisis of 1866. Great 
interest was felt in the proceeding and several 
of the local authorities were present during the 
inquiry. f 

“Mary Boneo, a miserable looking woman, who 
stated that she lived at 122 High street, Shadwell, 
said that she was the wife of a shipwright out of 


employment.’ The deceased was thé wife of alabora 
Witness saw her three weeks boing Mor alab ces 
then complained of thestate in which she was, and 
she said that she did wot think that she would Live 
long. Witness was so poor that she could not give 
hes any sina x AT E AIEEE AA T 

“Hanna ollinson, No. L Stewatil’s terrai 
saidthat shewasthe wile of a man out of EE 
paid 1s. 6d. a week rent for her room: the deceased 
paid a shilling a week for hers; shewas very poor: she 
lived with her husband; he went mad two days after 
her death; she died on Thursday, and he “became 
insane on Saturday. i x howe 

“Mr. Dowse said that the man had’ te be taken 
the work-house, where he was kept in noaio oe 
He was not taken to the asylum, for it was crowded 
with mad people, and there was no room for hit in 
it. The witness said that the husband had been a 
long time out of work; he bad relief from the parish; 
the woman never had any money to get anything 
with. During the whole of the Tuesday before hey 
death she had no food toeat. Witness took hor up 
a cup of tea in the evening, and she drank it. A 
month ago Rev. Mr. Carpenter gave her a ticket 
for meat; she had pledged all the clothes they had 
to buy food; a little time ago she had some of her 
furniture seized by the brokers for rent; she pawned 
her last blanket for two shillings, as there was noth- 
ing in the housetoeat. All the familiesin the house 
were badly off for food, ‘and the deceased never 
wanted for food more than they did. The six fam- ` 
ilies in the house paid thelandlord five shillings'and 
ninepence a week for rent.» ‘Witness did not think 
a the deceased’s death had been caused by want 
of food. $ i 

“Maria Holt, a married woman, living in the back 
kitchen of the house, said the deceased had often 
wanted bread all day ‘like’ witness and ‘all the 
others in the house.’ She had never: had what sho 
really wanted—tood; but witness was in the same 
state, R 
‘Mr. J. J. Delany, relieving officer, said that the 
deceased's husband applied ior relief on the 5th 
instant. He came before the board of guardians on 
the 6th; they ordered him to the stone-yard,- one 
pound of meat, two ounces of tea, and a pound ‘of 
sugar. ae 

; Coroner. Did he come to the stone-yard? 

‘ Witness. No. : i 

“Coroner. How much isa man allowed to-earn in 
the stone-yard . oe 

Witness, Sevenpence; but never more than eight« 
pence. US ai veut 

**Coroner. So that if a man has ten children, and 
he can earn 1s, 6d. in the stone-yard during the day, 
he is not allowed to do so? 

““Wetness, No; but then he gets a loaf of bread 
every week for each child. f 

‘‘Coroner. How long had he been out of work? 

t“ Witness, Off and on for two years and ahalf. I 
have heard that he earned 14s, one week. Some 
men told me that he did so at the beginning of this 
year. He only got that relief for three weeks. 

Dr. J. Sargant said that be attended the deceased 
in consequence of a parish order being sent to him. 
Shedied on Thursday. The child died shortly after 
its birth. š 

“ Dr. G. B. Phillips, No.2 Spital square, divisional 
surgeon of police, said that he had only been able 
to find three ounces of fluid in the stomach. The 
intestines were empty, and collapsed from want of 
food and privation. They were thin and transparent 
from long want of food. The woman bad suffered 
great privations. She bad got intoa weak, low, nerv- 
ous condition, from long want of food. Her death 
had been accelerated by the want of food. . 

“ The coroner said it was æ case for grave consider- 
ation whether a man witha family ought not to be 
allowed to carn more than 8d.aday in the ston6-yard. 

A juror said that 8d. for a whole day’s work was 
ridiculous, A man ought to beallowed toearn. what 
be could, particularly when he had a family tosup- 
port. Why, any of the jurors there would eat more 
than 8d. worth ata meal. He had known cases in 
which men with families had been ordered to the 
stone-yard at 8d, a day, knowing thatthey could not 
keep their families upon it, hadsaid: ‘Iwill not go 
there. Itisno use. The parish must bury me.” | 

“Another created some surprise by stating that it 
was no use returning a verdict of death from starv- 
ation. It would only cause the distress in the island 
to be talked about in the newspapers. What use 
were people when they were dead? He thought 
they might be buried in an egg-box, or: perhaps it 
would be still better to bury them without cofin at 
all, ; i : 
“The speaker, who was a well-known employer 
of labor on the island, was E applauded. when. he 
had ceased to make his remarks. 

“The jury returned a verdict that the deceased 
woman had died from exhaustion, privation, and 


|! want of food. ; 


“Two days after the death of this poor woman the 
husband went mad, and was taken to the work- 
house. “‘There:was no room for him in the lunatic | 
asylum i it was crowded with mad folk. 

Within a few days of this oceurrence we find the 
following eases reported in the metropolitan jour- 


PS seth from Want. —On Thursday. Dr, Lankester, 
the coroner for Central Middlesex, held an inquest 
at the Castle tavern, Holloway road, on the body 
of Mary Whittaker, aged fifty-seven, a French pòl- 
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isher, who died at No, 52 Upper Bemerton street, 
Xt appeared that the deceased was the wife of an 
inmate of St. Pancras work-house, who went there 
a year and à half ago, as he was unable to work, leav- 
ing his wife earning 10s. a week. Her work latterly 
felt off, She had not paid her rent for a very long 
time, having very. little money. to live on. On Sun- 
day last her husband came out of the work-house 
to visit her, and in the evening he was taken ill, 
Neither having any money, the deceased borrowed 
8d. from her landlady, from which’ she laid out 2d. 
in gin for her husband, returned 2d. to the landlady, 
and had 4d. left. The 4d. appeared to carry her on 
till, Tuesday morning, when she was very ill. Her 
landlady sent for a doctor, but before his arrival the 
deceased had died. Mr. Thomas Slater, surgeon, 
deposed to being called to the deceased on Tuesday 
morning last. She was dead, lying destitute on a 
bed in a corner of the floor. , The poat-mortemexam- 
ination showed that the brain was congested, conse- 
quent on fatty degeneration of the heart. The 
stomach smelt of beer, but otherwise it was entirely 
empty, there being no trace of food. Itwas adeath 
from exhaustion of the heart, produced by the want 
of common necessaries. The jury thought itstrange 
that the deceased did not go into the work-house. 
The husband said he had frequently pressed her to 
do so, but she declined. A verdict was returned of 
‘death from an exhausted heart, accclerated by 
want of food and the proper necessaries of life.’ ” 


“Death from Starvation.—An inquest was held yes- 
terday morning by Mr. Richards, at the King’s 
Head tavern, Great Mitchell street, St. Luke’s, on 
the body of Martha Downs, aged thirty. The de- 
ceased had walked from Lincolnshire, and was dis- 
covered bya woman on the night of Monday, the 
lith instant, sitting upon a dvor-step in Norway 
street, St. Luke’s, in a fainting state, The woman 
procured some coffee and a piece of bread, which 
she gave the deceased, who was afterward removed 
to the Old street station. She then said that she 
had left her home because her family were poorer 
than herself, and that she had set out on her jour- 
ney without any money. She had slept in casual 
wards, and had received some bread. in the morn- 
ing. but since she had been in London she could not 
get anything to eat. She also said that the reason 
she did not sleep in a casual ward in London was 
that she was too badly dressed to get intoone. After 
some-more bread had been given her, she was re- 
moved from the police station to the work-house, 
where she died on Friday night. Dr. Harris having 
deposed that death was caused by sudden dropsy, 
brought.on by want of food, the coroner said that 
the case was ene of death from starvation, and the 
jury returned a verdict accordingly. ” 


“* Deplorable Death of a Young Woman.—Yester- 
day afternoon Mr. Humphreys held an inquest at 
the Green Man tavern, High street, Hoxton, re- 
specting the death from starvation of Anne Phil- 
brick, aged twenty-one years. Eliza Teasant, No. 
9 Short street, Hoxton, said that the deceased was 
her sister. She was a match-box maker. She had 
never applied to witness for assistance. On Monday 
night, while she was out, the deceased came to the 
house and she was turned out. She was taken tothe 
Shoreditch work-house, where witness went to see 
her before she died. Police constable 143 G said that 
late on Monday night he saw the husband of the last 
witness turn the deceased out of his house into the 
street. She then sat down on the door-step, and 
she said to the witness, ‘Iam destitute. I was ill, 
and I thought he would aid me, but he has turned 
me out.’ Witness then took the deceased to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and she was sent by the 
doctor to the work-house. Martha Dock, work- 
house nurse, stated that the deceased said to her, ‘I 
have had no food for three days, and I have not 
slept in a bed for five weeks; I have been out of 
work for a Jong time. No one would take me into 
the work-house.’ She was in a filthy state, and she 
was wretchedly dressed. She died on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Dr, D. M. Forbes said that the stomach of the 
deceased was empty. The intestines were thin and 
contracted from starvation. The woman, who had 
no fat upon her body, died from congestion of the 
lungs owing to the want of food, privation, neglect, 
and exposure to the cold. The coroner said it was 
as sad a case as had ever come under his notice. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘death from starva- 
tion. 


“Stagnation of Labor.—At a meeting of working- 
men, held recently in London to discuss poor-law 
reform, one of the speakers stated that * the children 
of twenty thousand widowsin London were growing 
up beggars and vagrants’ because no work could be 
found for them; and yet there are thirty-one million 
acres in the kingdom wanting cultivation ; kept idle 
by the great land monopolists. The Star of January 
14th says: ; 

** Yesterday large bodies of men, many of them 
even skilled artisans who had recently been paid off 
from building-yards, paraded the streets. to call at- 
tention to their destitute condition, and in all parts 

` of the city very great distress prevails during the 
winter months among all classes of laborers. We 
cannot create labor by any State action which conid 
be permanently useful. This question has been re- 
cently very ably discussed by Mr. Thomas Beggs. 
But might not the poor-law authorities, with their 
multitude of organized officials, receive reports from 
the varioustowns and districts where labor is wanted, 


and make public in some way the localities, and 
Kinds of skill which are in demang Y”. 

, Almost every day the papers contain statements 
like the following: ; , 

‘Scenes in- London.—A considerable number of 
building firms having on Saturday last discharged a 
great many of their workmen, including bricklayers, 
stone-masons, joiners, plasterers, and bricklayers’ 
laborers, a large amount of unemployed labor has 
been thrown upon the metropolis; and during the 
whole of yesterday. morning evidences. of the fact 
were presented in the northern, southern, and west- 
ern metropolitan districts. Gangs of men, not of 
the “‘common-laborer.” type, but composed of com- 
fortably-clad men, having all the appearance of 
skilled artisans, paraded many of the squares, 
chanting in some cases only the old refrain, “ We 
have got no work to do,” In South London, the 
districts of Walworth, Kennington, and Camber- 
well were visited by the men, who in these places 
were tolerably successful in their solicitations, 
Gangs went through Russell, Bedford, Gordon, and 
Tavistock squares, and then proceeded to the north- 
western district, In the west end the principal 
squares and portions of the Chelsea and Kensington 
districts were visited, and in almost every place 
where the unemployed men asked alms their decent 
appearance solicited substantial sympathy. Not 
only workmen, but clerks and time-keepers, have 
lost their employment by reason of the reductions 
in building firms referred to, which have been 
caused by the completion of some large contracts 
and the temporary suspension of others.’’ 

“ Expense of Maintaining Paupere.—A London pa- 
per of late date says: ‘The mode of assessment on 
property in the metropolitan area, and the increas- 
ing expenses of maintaining the poor, have caused 
several special meetings of vestries and boards of 
guardians in the city to be held within the last 
week, at which strong resolutions on the subject 
have been passed. A recent call made by the city 

London union on various parishes, under the 
provisions of the metropolitan poor act, 1867, has 
been the more immediate cause of the excitement 
which now agitates the city vestries on the subject 
of inereasng taxation for the relief of the poor, 
especially with respect to enormously increasing 
charges for casual relief. The following resolution, 
passed unanimously by the vestry of All Hallows. 
Lombard street, is a fair reflection of the general 
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opinions expressed by the other eity vestries and 
boards of guardians; “That this vestry views with 
great alarm the increasing expense of the mainte- 
nance of the poor, particularly under the very un- 
equal assessment now existing in the metropolitan 
area, and until a thorough revision of the valuation 
for such assessment takes place, this vestry protests 
any further proceedings being taken under which 
the parishes shall be chargeable for any of the 
objects contemplated by the metropolitan poor act, 
1867. And this vestry also considers that the erec- 
tion of any asylum for the sick poor should, in any 
event, be stayed antil actual necessity is shows for 
its establishment. That the increased charges for 
casual relief is 9 erying evil, inducing an immense 


| number of the most unworthy and objectionable 


class of persons to concentrate within the metropol- 
itan area, and that repressive measures should at 
once be taken to relieve the metropolis of this evil 
and the parishes of the charges which bear upon 
them”??? 

The remedy to which, publie discussion is now 
principally devoted is the exportation of paupers to 
America and Australia—a plan which worked very 
well during the great Irish famine, though we ques- 
tion whether it would cure the evil under whieh 
English society is now groaning. A correspondent 
of The Daily News shows some of the difficulties in 
the way of this plan, and peints out how far it may 
he feasible. After all has been done that is possible 
in this way, there will still be a' large pauper class 
unprovided for, and a cure for their poverty must 
be found in a reform of the labor system at home, 


Such was the condition of things in England 
three years ago, and it is said they have not 
improved much if at all since. I also submit 
an extract from a book by William Hoyle 
of Manchester, which was published in 1870, 
entitled ‘f Our National Resources, and How 
They are Wasted:” ; 


“The prosent population of the United Kingdom 
(1869) is 30,838,210; of these 1,281,651 are returned as 
paupers, and 6,692 as vagrants. 

“ The following table will show the gradual and 
continued increase in our pauperism. It gives the 
number of the paupers in the 
1860 to 1870, inclusive: 


nited Kingdom from 


Englond and 


Year. ales. 


1,039,549 
1,079,391 


“The Government returns as to pauperism and 
vagrancy do not, however, by any means represent 
the extent of these two evils. They give the. num- 
ber of paupers on the books on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, and the number of vagrants who apply. for 
lodging or casual relief on the same day; but this 
but very. imperfectly portrays the pauperism, &c., 
of the country, According to this method of reckon- 
ing, if a man becomes chargeable to the union on 
the 2d of January, and comes off again on the 3lst 
of December, he is not counted, though he has been 
receiving relief during the whole year except two 
days. The statistics of the poor law board give the 
number of paupers and yagrants relieved on one 
day, (which is what they profess to do,) but it does 
not give the number of persons who get relief as 
paupers and vagrants during the year. This is the 
idea generally received, but it is erroneous. 

“In order to get the number of persons who re- 
ceived relief during 1869, we must multiply 1,281,651 
by 33, which gives 4,485,778. This, then, is the real 
number of persons who were chargeable as pau- 
pers, at one time or another, during that year, 
or nearly one in seven of the entire population. 
Admitting that a considerable number of these 
might be persons who applied twice or three times 
over during the year, it would still leave us about 
one in every ten of the population as having been 
paupers during the course of the year. 

“The Governmentreturna in reference to vagrancy 
are even more imperfect and unsatisfactory than 
the pauper returns. I have not been able to obtain 
any national figures to illustrate this, but it will 
be sufficiently manifest if I give the statistics in 
roferenge to one union, the Bury union, in which I 
reside. 


“The following table gives the number of paupers 


and vagrants returned to the poor law board, Jan- 
uary 1, 1870, and published in their report as repre- 
senting the pauperism and vagrancy in the Bury 
union, the population of which, in 1861, was 101,142: 
Paupers.. z z 4,372 
Vagrants. Se l: 


Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
114,209 44,929 1,010,158 
117,113 683 1,058,219 
118,928 59,541 1,124,635 
120,284 66,228 1,829,136 
120,705 68,135 1,198,129 
121,394 69,217 1,162,044 
119,608 65,057 1,105,009 
121,169. 68,650 1,148,643 
128,976 72,925 1,236,724 
128,339 74,745 1,242,633 

= 73,921 ~ 


“The actual number of cases of pauperism and 
yagrancy during the year ending March, 1870, in the 
Bury union was as follows: 


Number of cases of paupers relieved. 15,012 
Number of cases of vagrants relieved... 5,47. 


“These returns corroborate the figures given by 
Mr. Purdy in reference to the pauperism of the 
country; and they show that if the total cases of 
vagrancy during the year were given, it would, 
numerically, be equal or greater than the number 
of paupers. 

“No doubt a very large number of the vagrant 
cases are from among the paupers, and in a large 
proportion of the cases the same parties apply sev- 
eral times over in the sameunvion, and also at differ- 
ént unions; still, it shows that there is a very large 
class of our population who have no fixed dwelling- 
place; they move about, getting a living by begging 
or stealing or by imposition upon the public, as may 
be most convenient. Adding this class to the pau- 
per class, it reveals an amount of destitution and 
demoralization in the country that is perfectly 
appalling, and _ that is a lasting disgrace to our 
civilization and Christianity.” 


It is very important that if we wish to avoid 
the same state of paupcrism in this country 
we should be careful to adopt such measures 
as will tend to provide employment for all 
classes. Mr. Hewitt, commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, in his report says: 


“The poor-law returns made in England are care- 
fully examined, from which it is evident that there 
isan army of paupers pressing upon the occupations 
of the common laborer, and striving to push him 
over the almost insensible line which divides these 
two classes from each other. It isnot possible that 
the laborer should receive more than bare subsistence 
wages, and there can be no relief for his patient 
suffering so long ag there are thousands who, unable 
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to earn any wages at all, stand ready to fill up every 
gap in the ranks of industry; and to the honest 
laborer himself, standing on the edge of this line 
over which he is liable at any moment.to be forced 
into the ranks of pauperism, the anxiety and miser- 
able state of uncertainty for himself and his family 
must be fatal to all rational happiness, and is well 
calculated to drivehim into vicious indulgencies and 
temporary excesses whenever a transient oppor- 
tunity is afforded, as a momentary relief from a con- 
dition of hopeless misery. 

“From the returns made to the British Parlia- 
ment as to pauperism in the month of September 
A. D. 1867. it appears that out of a population o 
19,886,104, dwelling in the area for which the returns 
are made, 872,620 persons were op the list of pau- 
pes; supported by public charity, of which num— 

er 129,689 were in the work-houses, and 738,726 were 
relieved in their own houses. This latter portion 
constitutes the army which substantially regulates 
the rate of wages for labor, as they are ready, to a 
greater or less extent, to take any vacant place 
which may offer itself. And this state of the ease 
exists not in mid-winter, but just'after the close of 
the harvest, and the returns show that the evil is 
an advancing one, as there is an increase of 27,521, 
or three and three tenths per cent. in 1867 over 
the corresponding week in 1866, And astudy of the 
tables which are hereunto annexed (Appendix H) 


shows the largest rate of pauperism in the manu- 
facturing and not in the agricultural districts,” 


Mr. Hewitt further states that paupers re- 
ceiving public relief in England are as many 
as the children in the schools, 


“By another parliamentary return, which is also 
annexed, (Appendix 1,) it appears that the aver- 
age number of scholars attendant upon the schools 
under Government inspection in the year 1866 was 
$71,309 in England and Wales, showing this suggest- 
ive fact, that the paupers recciving public relief 
and the children receiving instruction in schools 
aided by the public funds were about equal in num- 
ber. This statement alone, if other evidence were 
lacking, would serve to prove that the working 
classes of Great Britain have not yet achieved the 
position in point of education and social comfort to 
which humanity is entitled. Nor can it be alleged 
that this is due to any deficiency in the resources 
provided by nature for the reward of industry. The 
coal and iron-ore mines of England afford the most 
magnificent fund to be found on the face of the 
globe for the abundant remuneration of the capital 
and labor engaged in their déveJopment, and every 
class in the community, except the operatives them- 
selves, have enjoyed a bountiful return for their 
interest in this national endowment.” 


It is evident from this report that most of 
this pauperism arises for want of proper pol- 
icy on the part of the Government in develop- 
ing their resources. 

In Whitaker's Statistics of England I find the 
county of Lancaster, the seat of the cotton 
and other manufactures of England, which 
includes Manchester and the other great man- 


ufacturing towns, also Liverpool, its area is 
1,219,221 acres, and it spends annually. on 
paupers £1,299,168, over five dollars per 
acre. As a rule, we pay one dollar where 
the English manufacturer pays one shilling, 
and the French manufacturer pays one franc; 
hence we have few or no paupers. f f 

Iwill quote no more. What has been given 
will sufice, I trust, to convince the most 
skeptical that it is no idle talk when we speak 
of the pauperism of Europe; and were it not 
but for the fact that there are many who will 
not believe that there is pauperism to any 
great extent in Europe, I would not have pre- 
sented these painful facts of starvation and 
death, which do not exist where work is plenty 
and good wages are paid. It is a truthful 
illustration that the free-trade policy carries 
with it low wages but little work, and fills the 
poor-houses and prisons and makes paupers 
of thousands, 

I for one, Mr. Speaker, never want to see 
the time when our ‘protective policy shall be 
destroyed, our factories losni the working 
classes ont of employ, and with low wages, no 
work at that, pauperism and crime stalking 
about through the land as in foreign countries. 
No, sir, let us have well-paid labor by pro- 
tecting our industries. The rapid increase of 
the population of the country demands the 
protection of labor, the husbanding of all our 
resources, and keeping our land from being 
filled with paupers; for in the prosperity of our 
workingmen exists the prosperity of our coun- 
try. In the language of another: 


“T believe in that comprehensive olicy that 
watches over the poor and lowly and takes care of 
the interests of all the world; but, after all, I am 
for the Republic of the United States, one and indi- 
visible, and the people of the United States, before 
any other country or any other people.”” 


Our protective policy encourages immigra- 
tion to our country from Europe, as will be 
seen clearly in the table below from Whitaker’s 
Statistics of England: 


“Emigration, 1855to1870.—The constantly recurring 
seasons of trade depression, and consequent want of 
employment for the working classes in the manufac- 
turing and other districts of the United Kingdom, 
have jed to excessive emigration from the mother 
country to the North American and Australian col- 
onies. The United States have also absorbed large 
numbers of our surplus population, especially from 
Ireland. The following table affords statistics in 
regard to this subject: 

A 


North Amer- 


To other 


To the United | Australia and 

Years, ican colonies. States. New Zealand. places. Total, 
7, 103,414 52,309 3,118 176,807 

16,378 111,837 44,584 3,75 176, 
1,001 126,905 61,248 3,721 212,875 
9,704 59,716" 39,295 5,257 113,972 
689 70,303* 31,013 12,427 120,482 
VIS T, +3 881 128,469 
12,707 49,764 23,738 5,561 91,770 
35,522 58,7 41,843 §,143 121,214 
8,083 146,813 „054 808 223,758 
12,721 7,042 40,942 8,195 208,900 
17,211 147,258 37,283 8,049 S01 
13,255 101.000 "097 6,530 204,882 
15,503 159,275 14,466 6,709 195,953 
062 155,332 12,809 6,922 96,325 
33,801 203.001 4,901 6234 258,027 
35,295 196,075t 17,065 8,505 256,940 


* Two years before the war. 


It will be seen by the above the emigra- 
tion from England to us in 1858 and 1859, 
when the free-trade tariffof 1857 was in force, 
was 130,019; and in 1869 and 1870, when our 
present system of protection was in full force, 
399,076. ` It is, therefore, plainly manifest that 
protection encourages immigration to the coun- 
try. This is what we want, and we welcome 
all from foreign lands, We have plenty of 
room and to spare, a home for all; work 
plenty, and fair prices paid for labor; and I 
hope those who seek homes here will come to 


make good citizens, and stand by and sustain 
the protective policy of the United States, lest 


+ Two years after the war. 


if this policy fail, the same want and suffering 
be found in this country as now exist in other 
lands. 

“The area of the United States, land and water, 
is 1,466,000,000 aeres, of which there is improved 
189,000,000, say eight per cent., and only twenty per 
cent. is in farms of any kind. While this fractional 
portion of our territory only is employed, the agri- 
cultural products of 1869, as appears by the census, 
were $2,445,000,000—a sum equal to the national 
debt.” 


This is the country to which we welcome 
all from every clime ; and the above shows the 
great extent and resources of this country. 
There is a farm of eighty acres of land for 


| Out price, who will settle on itunder th 


Se eT A 


every one, free to all, without money and with 


stead laws of the United States. “The masses 
of the American people are the best fed, the 
best clothed, the best educated, and the mast 
comfortable in their homes of any. people on 
the face of the earth, and they invite the peo- 
ple of other nations to come and partake with 
them in the enjoyment of these blessings. 
This country should encourage immigration in 
order to fill up our vast States and Territories, 
and build up the waste places yet undeveloped. 
Protection stimulates immigration, and this 
policy continued will help materially to, popu- 
late the country. : 

Protection has added untold wealth to the 
people ofthis country. The great growth and 
rapid progress of our country the past few 
years, the building of the numerous railroads, 
employing so many thousands of handsin the 
building and running them, may in mest part 
be attributed to the protective policy: of: the 
Government, in making us a prosperous and 
wealthy people. Oneof the greatest evidences 
of the wealth and: prosperity of our’ country 
under the system of protection is to be found 
in the great increase of the number of savings’ 
banks and deposits in them the last few years. 
These are the places where the working people 
deposit their savings. They indicate the pros- 
perity of the laboring classes. 

In Massachusetts, in 1861-62, the savings 
banks numbered ninety-three, with 248,900 
depositors and $50,403,674 of deposits, being 
an average of $202 50 to each depositor. In 
1869-70 they had increased ini number to one 
hundred and thirty-one, with 481,769 depos- 


itors and $112,119,016 of deposits, averaging 
$259 67 to each depositor, g -=o io T0) 

In the State of New York, in 1861-62, the 
depositors in such institutions numbered. 242,- 
945, with $51,861,848 of deposits, being an 
average of $218 to each individual; and in 
the year 1870 thé number of depositors had 
increased to 651,474, and the deposits to 
$194,360,217, or $298 to each depositor. ‘This 
aggregate and pro rata gain shows the steadily 
increasing wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try under the fostering impulses. of the. pro- 
tective system, 

These workingmen have on deposit: now 
about $400,000,000 in the savings’ banks of 
the country. 

Protection has also made prosperous the 
farmer and tillers of the soil, which, by the 
ready market afforded them by home consump- 
tion of their products, has tended greatly to 
benefit the agricultural interests of the country. . 
It has been well said, the prosperity of the 
American farmer always must depend on the 
steady employment of the American miner, 
artisan, and laborer, at such wages as will 
enable them and their families to be free con- 
sumers of the productions of the field, orchard, 
and dairy. With the clear perception of this 
truth, that at least in the United States the 
prosperity of the farmer is dependent on that 
of the manufacturer, and the prosperity of the 
manufacturer equally dependent on that of the 
farmer; that in this there is no conflict, putar 


.absolute harmony of interests between them 


applicable to this subject, I.quote from ‘the 
speech of Hon. Alexander G. Cattell, delivered 
in the United States Senate on the 22d Jan- 
uary, 1867. He remarked:* >: : 


“But, Mr. President, the harmony of interests 
which exists between agriculture and manufactures, 
and the truth of theposition Ihave taken, are clearly 
shown by actual results. I am sure the Senate will 
excuse me if I draw.an illustration from personal 
observation in’ my own mercantile. life. Twenty 
years ago last autumn I embarked in the trade in 
breadstuffsin thocity of Philadelphia. Atthattime, 
and for some succeeding yeurs, the entire volume of 
my business-was made up of consignments of agri- 
cultaral products from the valleys of the Susque- 
hanna; the Juniata, and the Lebigh. [have not the 
figures at command, but I am sure I speak within 
bounds when I say that my own house and the four 
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or five others doing business from the.same points 
must have received from this quarter 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 bushels of cereals per annum. Philadelphia 
is stilithe natural market for the surplus product 
of this territory, but- for some years past there. have 
not been consignments enough reeeived from that 
entire section. to realize combissions sufficient to 
pay the salary of a receiving clerk. 

* Do you ask, has production fallen off? I answer 
no. On the contrary, it has increased, but the whole 
line of these valleys has been dotted with furnaces 
and forges and rolling-mills and saw-mills and fac- 
tories and workshops, filled with operatives, and the 
consumer of agricultural products has been brought 
to the farmer’s doors. He now finds areadier market 
for his products at home at prices equal to those rul- 
ing on the sea-board, of which he avails himself 
and thus saves all the cost of transportation and 
factorage, equal at average prices to about twenty 
per cent, Nay, more, sir, my own firm has frequently 
within the past few years sold and shipped to the 
millers in one of these valleys, that in which the 
iron interest has been most developed, the Lehigh, 
wheat drawn from Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa to supply the deficiency in the consump- 
‘tive want. And these products of the prairies of the 
‘West were'sold, too, at a price far in excess of what 
could have been realized by exportation to any 
country on the face of the globe. As a consequence 
of this state of things land has risen in value through 
all this section, and farms that could have been 
bought fifteen or twenty years ago at $40 or per 
acre are now salable at $150 or $200 per acre. 
Villages have grown to be towns, and towns have 
grown to be cities, agriculture and manufactures 
have clasped hands and prosperity reigns.”’ 


Bearing on this subject I quote from a letter 
of General Jackson when he was in the United 
States Senate. He wrote to Dr. Coleman, dated 
April 26, 1824. = It is short and to the point: 


“Where hasthe American farmer a market forhis 
surplus products? Except forcotton he has neither 
a foreign nor a home market. Does not this clearly 
prove that when there is no market either at home 
or abroad, tbat there is too much labor employed in 
agriculture, and that the channels of labor should be 
multiplied? Common sense points out at once the 
remed . Draw from agriculture thesuperabundant 
labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, 
thereby creating a home market for your breadstuffs 
and distributing labor to a most profitable account, 
and benefits to the country will result, Take from 
agriculture in the United States six hundred thou- 
sand men, women, and children, and you at once give 
‘a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe 
now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too 
jong subject to the policy of the British merchants. 
It is time we should become 4 little more American- 
ized, and instead of feeding the paupers and laborers 
‘of Europe, teed our own, or else in a short time, by 
continuing our present policy, weshali all be paupers 
ourselves. It is therefore my opinion that a careful 
tariffis much wanted to pay our national debt, and 
afford us the means of that defense within ourselves 
on which the safety and liberty of our country 
depend, and last though not least, give a proper 
distribution to our labor, which must prove bene- 
ficial to the happiness, independence, and wealth 
of the community.” 


Mr. Hewett. the commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition in 1867, in his report, speaking of 
the iron business as relating to the agricul- 
tural interest, says : 


“ The decision of this question is mainly of inter- 
est to the working classes themselves, and to the 
great body of the farmers, because if the iron busi- 
ness is abandoned for the present in the United 
States, the labor now employed in it must in the main 
take to the soil, and a larger yield of agricultural 
products be insured. Thesurplusso produced must 
seek its market on the open marts of the world, and 
the mouths that would have been fed on this side 
ofthe Atlantic will simply be fed elsewhere, although 
not so abundantly and so generously. But it must 
be remembered that whatever may be the price of 
bread in Europe at the works where the iron will be 
made, would be the price which the same operatives 
could afford to pay if the iron-works had been placed 
where the grain is grown, and that the cost of trans- 
portation thence is just so much deducted from the 


price which the farmer would have received if the. 


grain had been consumed at home.” 


Under the free trade-tariff of 1846, when 
the ‘‘whole manufacturing interest of the 
country was prostrated, while the families of 
thousands of unemployed workmen in our 
great cities were in want of food, Illinois 
farmers found in corn, for which there was no 
market, the vheapest fuel they could obtain, 
though their fields were underlaid by an inex- 
haustible deposit of coal. Capital invested 
in factories, furnaces, forges, rolling-mills, 
and machinery was idle and unproductive, 
and there was but a limited home market for 
cotton or wool.” 

A new source of profit to the agricultural 


interest has sprung up in the last few years, 
as connected with the manufacturer. I quote 
the following extract from the Agricultural 
report of February: 

“Mr. Hoag, a California silk culturist, states that 
he has cleared above all expenses $3,500 from the 
mulberry product of three and a half acres. The 
labor and other expenses amounted to $472. Even 
last year, a bad one for worms, $796 clear profit was 
realized per acre, allowing $3 50 per ounce for the 
eggs, which are always marketable on the ground 
for cash, European agents seeking them with cager- 
ness. Mr. Hoag thinks Europe will give a steady 
market for $9,000,000 worth of eggs per year, and that 
California can monopolize it.” 

I hold, therefore, the farmer is as much 
interested in the cause of protection as is 
the manufacturer and the laborer. 

The free-traders of Europe are glad enough 
to sell all the goods they canto the United 
States, and desire much to have this market 
for their manufactured articles; but how is it 
when they want to purchase produce; do they 
come here for it? Not they. I have seen it 
stated that they bought $32,000,000 worth of 
wheat last year, and only $8,000,000 of it in 
the United States. They bought $8,000,000 
worth of corn, and only a few thousand dol- 
lars of it in the United States. This is not 
very encouraging to cultivators of the soil, 
who raise their products with the expectation 
of finding a quick and ready sale abroad. No, 
they must look for a home market and for home 
consumption if they desire to make quick sales 
and get good prices for their products. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have endeavored in the time 
allotted me, hurriedly to present some of my 
views in regard to the tariff, and though 1 
have said much in regard to the industries of 
my district, and the State of New Jersey, yet 
I wish to be understood. Iam not here with 
any selfish motives to ask for class legisla- 
tion, or for the benefit of any particular indus- 
try, but to legislate for protection to all indus- 
tries of the country that have to compete with 
foreign manufacture and their cheap labor. I 
want our mechanics and workingmen, whonow 
have plenty of work, good wages, comfortable 
homes, well-furnished tables, and schools where 
they can educate their children, to remain in 
the enjoyment of these blessings. - [ hold, 
therefore, to continue them we must maintain 
our system of protection. Never was the coun- 
try more prosperous than during the last few 
years, and we should let well enough alone. 

It is the duty of the Government to. sustain 
the wages of labor, protect their interests, 
and we shall then continue as a prosperous and 
happy people, for labor is the great source of 
wealth to the nation. Our system of protec- 
tion is reacting for good on the laboring classes 
of England by helping to raise wages, which 
Iam informed has taken place in some parts 
of that country, 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that there will be no 
unnecessary reduction of the tariff, but only 
such a modification in the discrimination of 
duties as will defend our manufacturing inter- 
ests, and, as Isaid when commenced to speak, 


by admitting free of duty all articles that do | 


not come in competition with them, and main- 
taining the duties on manufactured articles 
that come in competition with our own in- 
dustries and are successfully produced by us. 

. The reductions.that bave been proposed by 
some I fear would be ruinous to some in- 
terests. It is a mistaken idea some of the 
members of the House have that the profits 
of the manufacturer are large and excessive. 
In regard to the iron business I can speak 
from personal knowledge and information from 
those who own aud manage one of the largest 
iron establishments in the country, located in 
my own town. This establishment, under the 
free-trade tariff of 1857, the stockholders, after 
paying the debts of the concern, having lost 
all their investment, the establishment having 
cost from a quarter to a half million dollars, 
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was sold under the hammer for a mere nom- 
inal sum, and the present owners have been 
able only by very careful management to keep 
it in active operation, some years making and 
some years losing money; and I venture to 
say where there has been one year of profit 
there have been twoyears of little or no profit, 
or perhaps a small loss.. Yet they have ben- 
efited the country for ten miles around, given 
work at their works and at the mines to many 
hands, and supported numerous households, 


> 


and furnished a good market for the products 


of the farmers for miles around; and the same 
can be said of many other manufacturing estab- 
lishments. We hear much said about the great 
profits of the manufacturers, but we hear but 
little said of losses sustained by many of 
them, and of those that fail to succeed, I 
think it safe to say where one succeeds one or 
two fail. 

I appeal once more to the House, do not 
reduce the duties, but foster and sustain our 
industries, and thereby give stability to our 
tariff laws. By so doing, capitalists will have 
confidence, and invest their funds to a greater - 
extentin manufacturing, create greater demand 
for work, increase largely manufactured arti- 
cles, and benefit the consumers. 

In conclusion, I submit the following statis- 
ties of prices paid for labor in Europe; though 
in some places a little higher now than when 
the table was compiled, yet generally about 
the same as quoted. I beg leave to submit it 
entire to the reporter, and I ask a careful 
perusal by the members of this House. I ask 
every mechanic and workingman in every dis- 
trict in New Jersey, and throughout the coun- 
try, to read, and then decide whether we shall 
continue to foster and protect our industries 
and the labor of the country, or whether we 
shall let down and take off duties, weleome 
free traders and goods mauufactured by the 
cheap labor of Europe to our shores? I can- 
not but feel that the verdict will be, ‘‘ Hold on 
to the great principle and policy adopted by 
the Government, protection to American in- 
dustry, its manufacturers, the mechanics, and 
the workingmen.”’ 

A statement of the wages and subsistence of 
families of laborers in Europe, on page 179 
of the monthly report of the deputy Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, No. 4 of the 
series 1869-70, refers specially to Germany, 
and was translated and compiled from Nos. 
10-12 of the publications of the royal Prus- 
sian Statistical Bureau, Berlin, 1868: 


Wages and subsistence of families of laborers in Europe. 
GERMANY. 


Lower Silesia, translated and compiled from Nos. 
10-12 of the publications of the Royal Prussian 
Statistical Bureau, Berlin, 1868. f 


The regular wages of workingmen average in sam- 
mer and winter trom 16.8 cents to 24 cents (gold) per 
day ; of females, from 08.4 to 14.4 cents per day, more 
nearly approaching the higherrate. During the sbort 
winter days workingmen receive for 8 hours’ labor 
from 10 to 14.4 cents; the females 7.2 cents; while in 
summer, for 12 to13 hours’ labor the relative wages 
are from 19.2 to 28.8 cents, and from 14.4 to 19.2 cents, 
respectively. The wages of those working in the 
royal forests are so regulated as to average 24 cents 
per day for males, and 14.4cents per day for females; 
in some mountain countries the latter receive but 12 
cents, x 

_In larger cities wages rise above these rates, espe- 
cially for skilled labor. Men working on railroads 
receive in summer from 28,8 to 36 cents per day ; and 
women from 16.8 to 26.4 cents. Inthe larger cities 
ordinary female help in housekeeping is paid from 
24 to 26.4 cents, 

Work done by the piece or by contractis paid about 
one third more than the customary wages. A com- 
mon laborer expects in contract work from 36 to 48 
cents; atrailroad work even more. 

When work is scarce the wages often fall to about 
16.8 cents per day for males, and 9,6 cents for females. 

Labor is often paid by the hour, at from 014 to 8 
cents for males, and 0.4 to 2cents for females; 2.4 
cents per hour are the wages of an ablo field laborer 
in the mountains. g 

Daring the summer especially, opportunities for 
work are offered to children, who receive from 6.11 to. 
7.2 cents per day, and in winter about 4.8 cents, 

Wherever the work riseg above more manual labor 
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ina trade or factory, the daily wages of men are 
from 30 to 48 cents, and often rise to 60 cents. Miners 
at tunneling are frequently paid 72 cents,(one thaler ;) 
in the district of Görlitz, a brick-maker aided by his 
wife averages 80 cents per day; in the district of 
Fauer from $5 76 to $7 20 per week. Skilled work- 
men of large experience receive from $360 to $432 
perannum, The wages of the molders and enamel- 
ers in iron founderies, of the locksmiths and joiners 
in machine-works, in piano factories, amount to frem 
72 cents to $1 08 per day; the same in manufactories 
of glass, silverware, watches, and hat factories. The 
highest wages paid toa very skillful joiner ina piano- 
forte factory were $12 24 per week. 

Wages for female labor are more uniform through- 
out; 18 cents per day can be earned by a skillful 
hand, 24 cents per day very rarely. 

Juvenile laborors in factories begin with wages of 
48 cents per week, for 10 hours’ work daily, and rise 
to 72 cents per week. The law prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 12 years of age; from 12to 14 
years it permits 6 hours’, and from 14 to 16 years, 10 
hours’ daily labor. . ` 

The general average of daily wages is as follows: 
males, for 12 hours’ work per day, in the country, 
19.2 cents: in cities, 24cents: harder labor, 30 cents; 
in cities, 36 cents; skilled labor, 60 cents. 

The wagesof master workmen, overseers, &., are 
not included in the above average, but are at least 
$172 per annum. ein 

Tn regard to the time of work, laborers in factories 
are employed 11 to 12 hours per day, (exclusive of 
time for meals;) where work is continued day and 
night, the hours for the day are from 6 to 12 a. m., 
and Ito 7p.m.; for the night, from 7 p,m, toô a. m., 
with + hour recess; in a few districts 10 hours con- 
stitute aday’s work. In many cloth factories and 
wool spinneries, males and females work 12 to 13 
hours, and some even 16 hours per day. Asan ex- 
ample, a cloth factory employs firemen and machin- 
ists 16 hours, spinners and dyers 14 hours, ail others 
12hours, exclusive of time for meals. In glass-works, 
the nature ofthe work requires from 16 to 18hours for 
melters, 13 to 15 hours for blowers; but then one 
party rests while the other works, Rye and potatoes 
form the chief food of the laboring classes. i 

Savings. 

Although but few workingmen can save any por- 
tion of their earnings, still there are some who pur- 
chase a little piece of land, a house, or a cow, and 
the latest accounts frotn fifteen districts in Lower 
Silesia show deposits in savings banks from house 
servants of $428,455; of apprentices and mechanieal 
workmen of $124,522, No statistics of savings of fac- 
tory workers were obtained. In some factories the 
workmen have established savings banks, some of 

which have deposits of from $8,000 to $10,000. 
DETAILED STATEMENTS OF THE WAGES AND COST OF 
LIVINGIN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS OF LOWER SILESIA. 
L. District of Bolkenhain. 

The annual expenses of a family of about 5 per- 
sons, (3 children,) belonging to the working class, 
were as follows: 7 - i 
Provisions, (per day, 0.144 to 0.168,) per year... $60 00 


Rent, (8 thalers,).. 5 76 
aeda was 3 60 
linen, &e 14 40 
Furniture, tools &e.. Sir 7 20 
Taxes : State 0.72; church 12;commune 36, $1 20 
School for 2 children... rece 2 50 zad 
7 


The expenses of a laborer’s family being 24 to 26.4 
cents per day, the earnings should be 28 to 30.8 cents 

er day, which the head of the family cannot earn. 
While his earnings are from 17 to 19 cents, the wite | 
earns 8 to 10 cents, and the children must help as 
soon as old enough. Minersin this district have 23 
to 29 cents daily wages; factory men from 19 to 29 
eents; mechanics receive 48 to 54 cents per week, 
besides board; male house servants $17 to £3), and 
female $12 per annum, exclusive of board and lodg- 


ing. ae: 
2. District of Landeshut. 
Expenses of a family: 


given at $64 80 to $72 per annum, of which are ex- 
pended for provisions $43 30, for clothing $17, taxes 
$3 16, fuel $3 60, rent $5, &c. In the summer. the 
wages for 12 hours’ daily work, for males, are from 
15 to 39cents; for females, 5 to 17 cents per day; in 
winter from 3to 7 cents less, Amale farm hand re- 
ceives $12 to $22 per year; a boy $9 to $14; a maid- 
servant $12 to $18 per annum, with board. 

_ The annual expenses of a laborer’s family, living 
in a comfortable manner, without laxuries, would be 
nearly double the amount actually expended above. 


The following is-an estimate: 


Rent, (one room, alcove, and bed-room,). $8 6t 
Fuel and light. KERS . 1440 
Provisions, (breakfast, ; n, pota-. 

toes, dumpling—10 cents; evening, bread, a 


little brandy—5 cents; supper, soup, bread, 
vegetables—6 cents). -ssns 7 
Clothing, (husband $6 48, wife 
$7 20; soap 72 cents,).. 
Lax eS, SFC... cree isores 
Schooling of children, ( 
child,)...... 
Schoot books. 
To lay by for sickn 
Unforeseen expenses... 


orerreettcs 


Total ki sesecssiisassey siacs tevecavesionaeenacenpe ot sioecense see SLA 84 


4. District of Schénau. 


The ordinary yearly wages in addition to board, 
paid to servants in this rural district, were as fol- 
lows: Man-servant, $14 40 to $21 60; boys, $8 64 to 
$12 93: maid-servants, $8 64 to $17 28; children’s 
nurses, $5 76 to $12 96. 

During the harvest the daily wages for 14 hours’ 
work are as follows: Mowers, from 19.2 to 28.8 cents; 
laborers, (males,) from 19.2 to 24 cents; females, 
trom 14.4 to 17 cents. 

In other seasons males receive for 10 hours’ daily 
labor from 14.4 to, 19.2 centsand fe:cales 12 to 14.4 
cents per day; and in winter males receive 12 cents, 
and females 7.4 to 9.6 cents. A laborer in the citics 
receives from 24 to 28.8 cents per day; the “fellows” 

Journeymen) of trades receive from 60 cents to $1 20 
per week, and board. i A 

A laborer’s family of 5 persons requires for its 
subsistence during the year the following amount; 
Por provisions, $72 to $85 72; rent of 1 room and 3 
bedrooms, $4 32; clothing, &e., $10 80; fuel, &e., 
$3 60; taxes, &e., $3 60. Total $108 04. 


5. District of Goldberg. 

The cost of living of a laborer’s family, (husband, 
wife, and two children.) in thisdistrict, isthus given: 
Provisions, $75 60; rent, $4 32; fuel, $7 20; clothing, 
$10.02; furniture, tools, &e., 72 cents; taxes, &e., 
$9 28. Total, $100 14. In less expensive times pro- 
visions have been estimated at $20 less, 

Tn the rural portion men receive 21.6 cents, women 
14.4 cents for a day’s work; this average includes 
higher wages for skilled labor. > 

Ona farm a man-servant receives £17 20 per year, 
in addition to board &c., which may be estimated at 
$43 20; amaid-servant receives $1440, besides board. 

Laborers in stone-quarrics earn from 24 to 43.2 
cents per day ; in cloth factories 1.8 to 2.2 cents per 
hour, while the daily wages of carpenters are from 
33.6 to 38.4 cents; masons, 33.6 to 45.6 cents; roof- 
slaters, 33.6 to 45.6. 2 ` 

Shoemakers and tailors receive from 9 to 10 cents, 
besides their board and lodging, which is valued at 
12 cents. 


6. District of Léwenberg. 


The yearly expenses of a family with three chil- 
dren are estimated at from $93 60 to $108, namely: 


In city. In country. 


Renh innisis rna socsesonenineaeee B10 60 $4 32 
Provisions, (S1 20 per week). 62 40 55 72 
Fuel and light....... 12 66 10 80 
Taxes, schooi, &e.. 3 60 3 60 
Clothing, &c.... 12 $5 12 8 
Other expenses... 5 76 

Toba L...ccrer gearecensecnsersecossncessen sons $93 05 


Wages are as follows: 

Men, day laborers, from 14.4 to 23.8 cents per day; 
women 12 to 18 cents per day; men with board, 9.6to 
14.4 cents per day; women with board, 7.2to lacents 
From 10 fo l4 hoursconstitute a day’slabor; 
more hours and harder work secure higher wages. 

Male servants per year, Slt 40 to $36, and board ; 


In country. In city. 
Rent per annum ae 85 76 S10 72 
Provisions (per week 90 2 
per annuun 46 80° 56 1 
Fuel and light per annum. 14 40 16 42 
Taxes, &¢., per annum... 3 60 432 l 
Clothing, £e., per annum.. 8 56 10 0 
Other expenses per annt M.. se 7 20 8 57 
Total senses PEE TTA $36 32 $106 13 


The income of laborers’ (weavers’) families does 
generally not reach these amounts. Many are per- 
mitted to gather their wood from the royal forests,and 
spend little for clothing, which they beg from ehari- 
table neighbors. A weaver earns here from 48 to 72 
cents, $l and $1 50 per week; most weavers have 2 
looms in opetation, aud together with their wives 
earn from $1 59 to $216 per week. 


f k. The average 
earnings of weavers sre given at 96 cents per week 
or about $50 per annum, 


3. District of Hirschberg. 
The lowest cost of living for a laborer’s family is | 


+t Per week, $1 08. 
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Wages per week, |.--______-- | . 
(with board and | Min- Max- Min- | Max- 
lodging.) | imum. | Ak RS imum. 
| Cents. | Cents, | Cents. | Cents. 
Smiths... 1 dt 32 42 12 
Wheelrigh i 54 72 42 72 
Shoemake , bf j o 42 12 
Tailors... | 6£ ) 72 30 60 
Cabinct-makers p öt f 72 2 72 


Toj Grei Citufenderg. 


The subsisienceofa workingman’s family, consist~ 


ing of man, wife, and 3 childron—is thus given: 


Income. : 

A mason. receives 33,6 cents per. day, regular work, 
82 weeks in a year...... 4 “$64 

at 48 to 60° . vk 


Weaving or other work, 4 months, 
cents per. week, say..... Bai 


ed andsedioe sae: 


Yearly earnings of wife.. 7:20 
S A VEA E PEE sevvsescee BIO 72 


A day laborer receives- 24 cents per day, or $1 44 
per week, regular work 40 weeks............ $57 60 


During the rest.of the year, be -and his wife “i 
MAY. CRIT ccciuscseeccrsenccedorecsecreneewiceesssneacecerees Lb 40 
. Par ry omyjeme 
Po tal cece soies vororenriasonse coneetnanesecsssesedinerdessseces STZ: OD 


A carpenter earns a little more than.a mason, his 
chances for winter labor. being better.. A weaver, 
working at home, makes less: than the day laborer; 
those in the factory earn per year: $72, . 

Expenses of a family, „À 
_ Rent, $8 64: clothing, $14 40, (shoes being a large 
item:) light, $1 44; fuel, $5 04; repairing tools, 72 
cents; taxes, $1 44; schoolfor three’ children, $1 44. 
Total, $33 12. 

Provisions:—The meals consist of potatoes and 
bread, their means not being sufficient to allow 
meat: potatoes, 20 bushels, $10 08; broad, (6 cents 
per day,) $21 90: coffee, (chicory, 4pounds per daz) 
$2 88; butter, (+ pound per week,) lard, herring, salt, 
(24 cents per week,) $12 48. Total, $47 26. Aggre- 
gato expenses, G A 

Note.zIf the work is not regular; the demands of 
the family must be curtailed, and suffering often 
takes place. 


8. District of Rörlitz. 

Here the condition of the laborer appears morecom- 

fortable, since work can befound throughontthe year. 
0 


ProvisiOnSs....cccc-csseeneeees 
Rent, lights, and fuel... 


CLONING... sececreenseee f 
Potalecececscecresnseeasescseasensrsss reece $86.29. to $132 52 
SE 
By careful inquiries it has been reliably asoer- 


tained that a family can earn from, $93.60 to $144 a 
year, so that some Jay up small savings. | 

For the city of Gorlitz the average income of a 
laborer’s family is estimated at $95 to $144 a year; 
the expenses for 4 or 5 persons, from $115 to $172 80, 


namely: . $ 

Rent, light, and fuel.sssessereerserssrnnene $22 72 t0 832 15 

Clothing, &e....... iili ve . 14.40 to 21 60 

Tools, furniture, &e 144to 576 

School sesse . -4 32to: 504 

Provisions... 72 00 to. 108 25 
Total crccsccccecoserotecee teansa eeocwees! serve S114 88 to Gl 


9. District of Glogau. 
Farm laborers’ income: 
Males: 6 weeks in harvest, at 30 cents per 


ing,) at 24 cents per day....... 2016 
15 weeks, fall and spring, at 

centz per Qay wee erreceeeceeeee 16 20 
15 weeks, winter, at 14.4 per day, 12 96 


Total, 50 WOKS. .cceseteceeees 


Females: 6 weeks, at 12 cents per day (5 
days per week)... $360 
i4 weeks, at 9.6 cents per ` ' 
WY EOT 72 i 
15 weeks, at 8.4 per day...... 6 30° 
15 weeks, at 7.2 per day...... 5 40 + y 
Total, 50 WeEKS...s.cecseecseseeserstseeteeteestenes B82 14 
= pacaan 


Expenses of a family with three children: 


16 sheffels* rye, at $1 32... . $21 12 
2 sheffels wheat, at $1 80 3.00 
2 sheiiels barley, at $1 20.. 240 
2 sheffeis peas, at $l 44.. “2 88 
2 sheifels millet, at $1 44 2 88 
24 bags potatoes, at 38.4 cents 9 22 
52 pounds butter, at 19.2 cents.. 9 98 
183 quarts milk, at 24 cents... ane ts a 4.40 
‘Meat. (2 quarters mutton, $3 60, 1 pig, $10 80)... 14 40 


52 pounds salt, ab.024 
Rent, $5 76, light, $1 
Fuel, (wood, $9 72, ‘coal 
Clothing eee erren 
Yaxes, and other expen ee 3 
areae: F119. 03. 

As according to these statistics, a man and wilecan 
earn but $82 14 per year, a deficiency of $36-89 must 
be made up by the work of the children or by extra 


labor in the summer, especially at harvest. time, 


Total... cssseseeceneeserense reese 


*] sheffel equals 1.56 bushel, United States < 
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15. District of Leignitz. 
Expenses of a family with three children: 
Provisious~— 
Bread, 1 pound flour per head daily... 
Potatoes, half bag or 75 pounds per we 
JB COM S 
Barley, 2 sheffels, at 96 c 
Peas, 1 enone: at $1 08 
Butter, 1 to 14 pound 
per year, at 19 cents, 
Milk, 4 quarts daily, atd 
Meat, 1 swine for fattening, o 
week... 
Salt, 1 po 
Coffee, chiccory, sugar... 
Wheat flour for sako on holidays.. 
Beer... 
Rent, for a ‘Yoom, “a “garret-room ‘and “small 
space, per annum.. 
Light, oil from 26 to 39 weeks, 4 to È pound até 


COILS icscccerseesesctoccsscansscerseesecasenegsseensees serene avesse 2 34 
Fuel, during six winter months 30 cents, sum- 
mer 10 cents, per WCOk.essssssesssesesesserererererereren 8 00 


Expenses for provisions......... PRETE §88 38 


Clothing— 


Husband: 2 shirts, at 72 dents 


1 pair boots.. 


pantaloons, C “pairs in 2 


years,) 
coat, & 


Wife: e 
1 pair shoas. 
dress, &o 


Children: 
clothing 


2 chemises...... 


Soap for washing....esesssesrese ersten 


Tools, for repair of ... 


‘Laxes—income, 72cents; communal, t cents; 


school, including books, $2,556... 
Total @XPenses........s.crcccsscssorsrorcsreeerenseaeases §ul2 112 13 


2shirts,at 36 cents each,$2 16 
3 pairs shoes... 216 


18 72 
143 


3 60 


Income of a family with two children: 


Husband averages 305 days, at 21.6 cents.. 
Wife averages 250 days, at 10.4 cents.. 
Oldest child averages 60 days, at 7.2 cents.. 


Every married workman receives: 


1sheffel wheat a G1 89 
2 sheffels rye... 216 
2 sheffels barley. . 192 
lsheffel peas 1 08 


—- 6 96 

He can raise on a patch of land 10 bags pota- 
toes, valued at.. 2 88 
And glean at harvest Ssheffels of. rye or “Barley, "3 06 
For extra TO through they year.. 8 64 
For a fat pig.. set 5 6 


Total InCome...scssrscccsecerrercerernes 


In the city of Liegnitz the average expense 
of a laborer’s family is estimated at $141 84 per 
year. 


Table showing the rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia during the year 1868. 
[Rates expressed in cents, (gold,) United States.) 


Wages per day. 


Branches and occupations. 


Branches and occupations. 7 T 
Males. Females. Children. 
Bleaching-presses: 
Ordinary handsn. .| $0 18 to $0 36 | $0 143 to $018 - 
Bleachers.. 27 to 33 - = 
Manglers. 36 to 42 - - 
Foremen . 48to 60 - - 
TEWers sosis 24to 36 - - 
Brick-yards: 
Ordinary work 2to 2 - - 
Molders... Wto 39 - s 
Chamotte- 33 to 48 - - 
Contract work.. 36 to 60 14 to 20| $010 to $017 
Average summe 24to 42 16 to 18 te 18 
Cane factories 
urners 36 to 66 - - 
Engrave 36 to 6) - - 
Joiners 48 - - 
Laborers . Bto 42 - - 
Chemicai works: : 
Average Wages. pa NEE 313 - - 
Fireworks... sins nb ac Sano Nae 2ito 36 8 to i5 4to 6 
‘Cigar factories: 
sone ae 44 Warde ae A - i 
trippers.... o t 0 
Skilled hands... 100to 2 00 24 to. 40 - 
Box-makers...,. 12 - - 
Wrappers. - 18 to 24 - 
ollers 24 to 72 - " 
Assorters T2to 1 08 - - 
ackers 36 to 48 - - 
Foremen 150 - - 
Distillers... 18 to 36 - - 
Dyeing establishments 
ES: C EE 20 to 5 14 to 18 - 
Fullers ... 24 15 $ 
Shearers. 29 to 36 - = 
Foremen ... 1 08 = 
Earthenware, 
Pottery-molders. 60 to 72 - - 
Ordinary work 24to 60 14 to 22 - 
Stoneware, ordin sto 24 - - 
Turners 24to = 48 | - - 
Painters. 24 to 42 - 3 
Porcelain, 30 to 36 18 to %4 - 
80-to. 42 - z 
B6'to 42 12 to 18) - 
42 to 48 12 to 24 = 
Railroad-car shop: i 
SMiths seeesiisasieosszorses soisi tierenn aieas 40to 72 - 
Lock smi ths..sssceecsesescceeecesseeeses 36t0 J - 
Railroad-ear shop: 
Turners ....... 42to 108 - - 
Screw-cutter 3uto 60 - - 
Tinners..... t! 42to 60 - - 
File-cutters 48to | 72 - - 
Wheelwrights. 48to 96 - - 
Carpenters ... 42to 65 - = 
Painters.... 48 to 66 - = 
Upholsterers 36 to 60 - k 
Laborers ...... 34 z me 
Starch factorie 18to 36 12 to 17 - 
Foremen .sreissseisersansssas 36 =- = 


Earthenware, &e.: 


Potter-tu: 
Foremen 
Glass- work 
Polishers 
Melters... 


Painters and gilders 
Skilled hands... 
Bottle-makers 


Ordinary 


Flour-mills: 


rners 


hands 


Machinists .. 
Foremen......... 


Gas-works, 
Hatters: 
Ordinary 


Skilled bands ....... 
Iron-works : 
Laborers...... 


Locksmit 
Machine- 
Molders.. 


Foremen.. 
Watchmen.. 
Enamelers 


Cutters 
Lime kilns: 
Laborers, 


Ordinary } 
Cutters... 
Holland- 
Foremen 


Macbinists . 

Bookbinders.. 
Silversmiths......... 
Watch-factory workmen 


Saw-mills: 
Laborers 


Machinists.. 
Foremen.... 
Spinning flax... 
Spinning cotton.. 
Spinning wool, 


Sugar-refin 
Tanners... 


Laborers, in summer. 


laborers... 
hands.... 


hs. 
builders. 


base enerenee oe 


in winter 


laborer 


miller, 


ers.. 


Toy factories: 


Ordinary 
Turners.. 
Sculptors 


laborers 


i The wages of journeymen in the following trades, 
including board and lodging, are as follows: 


Per week. 
Bakers v..ssseeseee 


Butchers 72 
Suiths .. 108 
Tinners x, m. 2 62 
WwW heelwrigbts. = 216 

UTTIETS. onnie . 216 
Saddilers.... ¿o T2 
Locksmiths.. . 2 52 
Tailors ...... . 252 
Shoemakers. 144 
Freseo-painters .... a 342 


lected: 


| Iron-foundery, 


Other skilled workmen 
aborers. 


i achinists and locksmiths... 


$l 44 to $216 


. 288 to 360 


From the reports of the chambers of commerce 
i, of Germany the following labor statistics are col- 


i In the coal mines of Rhenish- Prussia, average daily 
wages of 3,661 laborers, with families of 8,572 per- 
SONS, MALES. E EEE ERTE $0 64 
(Duisburg,) average 
wages per day, founders... NR 


65 to $0 72 
54 
43 


Wages per day. 
Males Females. 3 Children, 
wu $0 48 - 
= 96 = - 
- $0 10 to $0 24 - 
40 to’ $0 2 18to 36 - 
60 to - - 
48 to 80 - - 
24to 36 12to 18 | $012 
22 to 29 - - 
386to 60 - - 
24 to 29 - - 
33 - - 
72 - - 
24to 36 - - 
24to 36 - 
60to 108 ` : 
g to 72 - 12 to $0 20 
40 to 72 - m 
72 - - 
. 48 = H 
36to 72 - - 
60to 72 - - 
20 to 30 - 
24 to 36 - - 
18 to 24 12 16 to 20 
48 to 60 - - 
36 2 fa 
Ito 42 16 - 
ot to 48 10 to 24 8 to 16 
30 z 7 
36 to 50 - - 
36 oy m 
32to 58 - - 
60 to 84 24to 60 Wto 1 
dosh eaiseaa 24 to 72 - 15 
26 to 48 - = 
86 to 60 - - 
48 - - 
24 to 42 12 to 30 12 to 24 
20 to 42 12 to 18 9 to 12 
18 to 48 14 to 24 6 to 18 
ldto 36| © _9to 15 - 
36 to 60 Wto 15 - 
18 to 36 
36 to _ 48 
36 to 108 


In two iron-founderies, same district, 
average daily wages, respectively seis 


$i 5S to 90.66 


|| Iron-bridge establishment... 5 
Safe factory, average yearly earnings...182 80 
Zine establishmenis, average wages, 

first-class hands eee 94 
Second-class hands.. 72 
Other laborers. .c.cscccsssreseescocesees 53 


Cotton factories, average wages per 
hand, including children... 4i 
Cotton spinning, average wages per 
hand, (mostly young persons) 
Average weekly wages paid in the deal mines sof 
Pinuen, Saxony: to miners, $3 10; to laborers, $1 98, 
and to boys 40 cents, 
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{From report of Chamber of Commerce of Chemnitz for 1868.] 
“Ny BARONY o l l 
Table showing the average weekly wages of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, in the S sannins years 186 
expressed in United States gold values.) - 


O and 1864 fo 1868. (Rates 


i 


Males, ot Females. or hilaren. : X 
Trades, a ERAEN oes 
1866.: | 1867. | ases. | 1960. | 1864, | 1965, <|- 1868, | i867. | 1968, 
Accordion-makers, $2 16 $2 52 $2 52 $2 52 of ‘an on 
‘Artificial-fower m 240 | "240° | ara | aea | 5108, | HR | sos | $0.96 | $095. | goa. 
Bakers. 108 216 216 2 52 2 88 x > k 3 , 
Barber LW T 43 48 14 T 44 z z . ne, * 
Barrel-mak -. a 3 60 3 60 3 60 3 60 - E a z Š z 
Basket-makers 180 2-52 192 192 2 16 216 z - 3 2 : 3 
Beer- brewers... sss 3 24 3 60 2 16 288 | 288 3 A - - : - = è 
pelt eek ere. workersin bronze ; - l E A 3 2.88 2 88 4 32 ‘ = 2 : = 
enchers...... P ; 5 - - 3 s 4 y 
Bookbinders. 204 | 282 | 240 | 2% | oe | 28 | UR | tH | 14 | I4 | 14 | 14 
Brass-founders 2 52 3 24 312 - - 456 = x 5 = Ae $ 
Bricklayers... 2 52 2 52 2 88 2 88 2 88 2 88 Ż is - 5 E z 
Brickmakers 2 52 2 52 3 24 3 24 3 60 3 60 p 3 - n a 7 
Brushwakers 1 80 2.16 72 72 72 79 ra im 3 ut Z: z 
Butchers... 2 7 A j 3 2 = : 2 = 283 ses ad $ 55 =: 7 
utton-make 6 $ = A t P 
Cabinet-makers. 216 | 288 | 216 | 216 | 216 | 28 g : 108. | 108 | 108 | 108 
Card (playing) ma 2 88 3 24 2 88 2 88 2.88 2 88 1 08 120 y = 3 7 
Card (carding) maker 216 3 72 2 52 252 2 88 2 88 68 1 20 : 5 à = 
Carpenters.. ad 2 Ek 2 a : 1 oe 88 3 4 S x R A — 
artouu-maker 24 p i 
Ghair-framers... oaoa 216 | 216 | 252 | 252 | 28 | Se | 12 | 14 | 1 | 1% | 1% | 1% 
Chemical manufacturers 1 62 1 93 2 40 2 40 2 40 2 40 72 96 Ys 5 o s 
ne a am | 3% | oie | off | ole op] 3 i ; ; 7 ; 
tgar-MaKers.. í i me = 
ei. ma ae | ae ae ae | ag | te] 8) gj By 8 
oth-weavers, i r ve 3 p 
180 | 252 | 283 | 288 | 28 | 3% m z k of bier Meg 
fe PR GH | GB au | aH] te poe] afi pf | 
216 | 288 | i44 | i4 | reo | FM : : x aad apne) eee 
otton-sp ra » Be z ones 
Crockery ware 4 32 5 04 432 5 04 5 04 Š oo l x 12 108 x Tepa 180 ; 
Crockeryware workm 2 88 288 - - - £ “ ws 3 “ x: “a 
Day laborers... 1.68 192 2 04 2 07 216 2.34 - - z - om i Sy Ae 
Distillers......... 8 18 318” 1 44 1 44 1 44 144 a > 2 š Pe ie 
Dyers of silk and wool. I 44 189 2 88 2 88 2 88 2 83 g - - - -= =- 
Engravers....... 3 95 2 88 3 60 3 69 3 60 3 60 4 3 ie r = ‘ag 
File-cutters. 2 16 2 88 2 88 2 88 2 83 2 RS š a S a = 5 
Friuge-makers. 1 92 216 216 2 16 216 -2 40 - - - - - Eo 
Furriers. ...... 156 180 2 42 242 - 3 60 = . A is = ae 
Gurdeners.... 180 ; 216 1 44 144 144 låt $ E i 4 R Lei 
Glass-workers. 216 2 88 2 88 2 83 212 295 - - J - a3 s, 
Glaziers ...... i 9 E a ; 3: 2 64 2 88 2 88 K M « è = 
5i i = d 6 ‘ ` 1 
: 312 | 334 | 32 | sa | 344 ene dee ae Nip aes Wieceers 
216 2 40 1 68 = - 1863 ES á 2 - a R 
216 234 98 96 108 1 03 - - - - : ka 
1 68 2 16 216 216 252 252 - ~ a - á ngoo 
10s | 120 98 % | 103 | 108 2 . . ; : s 
1 20 1 44 216 216 216 240 - - 5 - 7 
Iron-founders. 252 {3 a} 288 - ‘ {3 1) i . : i - 7 
Locksmiths... 216 2 88 2 83 288 3 60 4 32 - - s - $i = 
Machine-builders. 3 24 3 2t 3 12 3 12 317 3 24 7 à z 7 a 3 
Nail-makers.... - 2 52 2 40 2 40 2 40 240 - - i š 3 é 
pnorew ma corn 33 : 8z A = 2 88 3 60 4 2 á : j #i z cy 
aphers... g g 2 - - 2 = = i 3 oie > 
Loom builders 216 | 28 | 252 | 252 | 252 | 333 : fi k : Paez 
Millers........ 2.05 215 192 1 92 192 192 Š «a a 2 2 a 
Milliners.. - - 7 $ > - 12% 1.44 tde fuldt 180 {> 14t. 
ining s : : 
Carpenters 4 32 5 of F = x -. - - - $ s Seg 
Day-labor 2 30 2 50 ee z z ~ - - vp 7 ii A 
Drawers 2 52 2 52 7 = = - - - he - = eai 
yasda taak EE A S S Re eee ne ae 
eedle-maker . 93 - - - = ~ = 
Qil-cloth makers 1 80 192 2 04 216 223 2 40 - - - + - ear 
Potters, seoses seese eer has 21 2 88 2 40 2 40 240 2 40 - ~ reo - = eas 
Printers ` ` ; 
Boy8..ceesenees 106 | 10 72 - 96 - - A - - , 30 
Compositors. 3 60 3 60 3 24 3 24 3 60 3 6) - - s a ʻ vt 
Rope-makers. 1-08 1 08 96 = 96 96 - S F 2 a ie 
Saddlers oes 84 95 96 a 96 95 - ~ - - å oa 
Saw-mill laborers.. 216 2 52 2 52 2 HH 2 88 2 88 x i a = as 
Shoemakers,..... « l 2 : k De l z aS 68 - - - : Sees, 
A arena 38 | 18 | 192 | 192 | 1% | 1% z > a ee ae 
Soap-maker: 180 212 252 252 - 2 8 s 7 - p F 7 
Stocking-we 3 98 3% 3 Fi : z 5 04 - - > 7 2 
Stone-masons. 216 2 64 26 - as 3 80 $ < R s: : 
Stone-cutters. 3 36 3 36 3 m, 1+ 94g Sie 72 = ae à ie = £ 
Stone-quarrym 1% eet 5 88 3 88 3 gg 216 | = aia coe a 3 i 
Tailors... 1 20 16 1 68 108 108 2 8 x ee T a m on 
Tanners... 108 120 2 ah 24) 246 144 - “. oes z x RN 
Tapestry-makera . 4 ne 7 8 “06 3 108 ai x = ba dhe ate ot y 2 ae 
Turners... Tos ite 2 lẹ 216 240 l s - oaks ae 7 = pan 
Watchmukers. 16 96 216 Zis | 240 a4 = z wai ` x a 
Weavers, (silk). 216 z 2 R 2 28 3 40 359 3 2 7: as i a 3 = 
W heel wrights....... 2 Be $ 83 2 T6 316 216 3 8 x ae ss 8 E re 
Wouleuphar es 38 | 3a | 252 252 | 20 | 2 s | aig fpr | toe | 10g awo] ra 
Worsted work... = Z 14 68 168 18 60 8 2 | i 


| 
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Virginia Polities. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. H. PLATT, 
` É OF VIRGINIA, See ee 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April, 1872. 
The House having met for debate asin Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. PLATT saidi- g ney 
Mr. SPEAKER: On- the 6th of March, the: 
House being in Committee of the Whole ọn 
the deficiency bill, my colleague from. the fifth 
district of Virginia. moved tọ strikeout the 
section appropriating-$1,000,000 for expenses 
of United States courts, and supported his 
proposed amendment by remarks in which he 
charged that under cover of the beneficent laws 
passed by a loyal Congress for the protection 
of ‘voters, intimidation and persecution were 
being used by the Radical party to deprive 
citizens of Virginia of the right to freely exer- 
cise the privilege of voting, and that not an 
election passed in the State without some of 
its” bést citizens being persecuted, not pros- 
ecuted, under the provisions of this aet. ; 
Sir, the old fable of the wolf and the: lamb 
is familiar to us all.» That instance is. more 
than paralleled when’ a Virginia Democrat 
charges here or elsewhere that the Repub-. 
licans of Virginia are guilty of using intim- 
idation to prevent Democrats from voting as 
their consciences may dictate. I could not 
permit his remarks to pass unchallenged, and. 
in the five minutes I was under the rules per- 
mitted to occupy I endeavored to show that 
his charges against the party of which Lam aj 
member were unfounded and unsupported by 
facts, but that on the.contrary the Demderaue 
party of Virginia had been guilty of fraud, in- 
timidation, and wrong in their efforts to gain 
and retain political power in the State, men- 
tioning sant instanoe as occurred to me at 
the moment. and were familiar to me from | 
personal knowledge, or acquired from other 
sources and believed by me to be trues 
No reply. was made to my remarks at the: 
time, but on the 16th of March following, 
my ‘colleague from the. seventh district of 
Virginia obtained permission to print some 
remarks, which appeared in the Globe of the 
17th, and the publication of which has, in my 
opinion, rendered it necessary that I should on 
this’ occasion—the first since the publication 
of his remarks when I have been able to 
obtain the floor—present the evidence upon 
which I based my previous statements, and 
show the House that the charges made by me 
in my remarks on the 6th of March last were | 
fully warranted and: justifiediby the facts. It: 
is an old saying that when one shoots into a 
flock of ducks the hurt birds flutter. Judging 
from the commotion-in the Virginia Democ- 
racy asi evinced by the comments of the |f 
Democratic papers of the State, the speech 
of my colleague, and the letters ‘of his cor- 
respondents, the chanee shot made by me 
in my previous remarks struck a sore spot 
in his party; and in order to prejudice the 
people of Virginia and weaken any impres- 
sion I might otherwise’ have made upon 
them, I have- been charged with attacking the 
people of Virginia and slandering them from 
my place in the Congress of the United States. 
I indignantly deny this charge. The -people 
of Virginia are my people as much as they are 
my colleague’s. I yieldto no Representative 
my State has in either branch of Congressin 
my devotion to and love for my State and its 
people, nor in the zeal I have shown, and 
which, so long as I have the honor to occupy 
my dare position, I shall continue to show 
forsher every interest. » I: staid here. just as 
mieh entitled to speak for her people:as any 
of my associates. 


= 


a 


a 


f certain of cang 


-and justi 


I invite.a scrutinizing, searching examin- 
ation of my record as a Representative since 
the people of the second district first sent me 
here, and challenge any man to point out one 
instance where I have failed in an earnest; 
painstaking fidelity to the interests of my peo- 
ple, or a conscientious performance of the 
duties properly pertaining to my position. I 
have made no charge against.the people of 
Virginia; I have none to make; but I have 


“wade charges ugainst the Democratic party of 
-Virginia, and Inow reiterate and reaffirm all 


the charges against that corrupt, unscrupulous, 
cowardly party of false pretenses, that I have 
ever made, and declare my earnest conviction 
that not one hundredth part of the atrocities 
and villainies it has perpetrated in Virginia 
will ever be brought. to: light until the guilty 
actors are arraigned before that great judgment 
seat to which we must all come at last, and 
made to“answer there for their crimes. 

My colleague has selected from my previous 
remarks the portions to which he specially 
excepts, and which he commenced seeking 
evidence to refute as early as the 7th of March. 
As hehas chosen to make them a test of the 
correctness of. my statements, I accept his 
challenge, and will stand or fallin the judg- 
ment of this House as I succeed or fail in sus- 
taining my previous charges, even giving the 
evidence he adduces in the form of letters from 
the mayor of Richmond and the gentleman 
who represents the city of Norfolk in the Vir- 
ginia senate the same force given to the sworn 
statements I shall adduce in support of my 
charges against the Democracy, He quotes 
me as follows: ; 


“And Ido say further, that the party which is 
represented on this floor by.the gentleman who has 
just spoken, having had the control of the State of 
Virginia, have by their acts in every possible way, 
except by an organized Ku Kluxsystem, intimidated 
voters and kept them trom exercising the rights 
which the laws of this country declared they should 
have.” * * © * k * k & x 

“I wish to call the attention of the committee to 
an act passed by the Legislature of Virginia only a 
few weeks ago, and I challenge the history of this.or 
any other country to produce a parallel to it. In 
the city of Norfolk, in my district, there is a con- 
siderable Republican majority, but by an unholy 
gerrymandering, the Legislature have thrown all the 
Republican majority into one part of the city, so 
that the common council is equally divided. e 
have in the council six Republicans and six Demo- 
crats. Of course, in these circumstances, nothing 
could be done. Everything was at a deadlock. 
There were Republican officers selected by the pre- 
vious Republican council and by the people. Well, 
what did the Legislature of Virginia do? They 
passed a law giving one of the men in the council 
two votes, so that by one vote he could produce a tie 
and then give a casting and deciding vote; and to- 
day we have presented the spectacle of six men with 
seven votes—a state of things produced by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia to enable them to carry out par- 
tisan ends'and to eject from office the Republicans 
elected by the people. i . ` 
| “Now, let me ask the gentleman to carry his mind 
back to the period two years ago, when in the cit 
of Richmond G. W. Chahoon was elected mayor. tt 
was supposed by his party that they were absolutely 
the city; but when the ballots 
came to be counted on the night of the election they 
found to their astonishment_that the. Republican 
party had carried the city of Richmond. But what 
did they do? Thetaw of Virginiarequires that after 
the ballots are counted they shall be. put in a box, 
and that that box shall. be carried by the officers of 
election and deposited with the clerk of the court. 
The next morning after the election, while the ofti- 
cer of election of one of the wards was proceeding 
with thé box containing the ballots to deposit them 


r with the clerk of the court, he was attacked in broad 


daylight in the streets of Richmond by men in dis- 
guise, the box taken, and its contents scattered to 


-the winds. 


“And although the result of the election was on 
record, signed by {ror officer of election, the jadges 
of election; when they came to.make the count, threw 
out the ¥otes of that ward on the groundthat the law 
had not been complied with, because. the votes had 


- not been deposited with thé clerk of the court. And 
-the gentleman’s 


he -g i party to-day, as the fruit of that 
villainy, are holding in defiance of the majority of 
the votefs-of Richmond all fre offices of that city. 
They dosoin consequence of that violation of law 
Justice committed in broad daylight in the city 
of Richtiond, and for which no living nran hag ever 


` been punished in any way or manner.” 


* * * = $ + ž 
“Now, I charge that all over Virginia, at every 


election held there since the war, since the passage 
of the reconstruction acts, these things have oc- 
curred. What do you see to-day in the city of 
Norfolk? Whenever an election occurs there, in 
defiance of a law which says there shall be no distinc- 
tion; they have two ballot-boxes, one for the white 
men and one for the colored men. The election 
officers take fifteen minutes or half an hour to take 
the vote of a colored man, while a white man votes 
in thirty seconds. At every election in Norfotk and 
in Richmond when the polls close there are hun- 
dreds of colored men standing on the street who 
have been deprived of the right to vote by the action 


-of the officers of the election delaying them in that 


way.” 


` I was eompelled to leave the city on the 
same evening on which I made these remarks 
and was unable to correct them before their 
publication in the Globe, and I was reported 
incorrectly in two particulars. First, the word 
Norfolk in the: second paragraph should be 
Portsmouth. This my colleague should have 
been familiar enough with affairs in Virginia 
to have known. Secondly, I did not intend to 
say or to be understood as saying that all col- 
ored men were delayed fifteen minutes or half 
an hour in voting; but that this was done in 
many instances needlessly, and forthe purpose 
of delaying and preventing the deposit of 
Republican votes. With these corrections, I 
now, with a full knowledge of the responsibility 
I assume, reiterate the charges made in the 
extract I have just read, and declare on my 
honor as a man and my responsibility as a 
Representative that [ believe they are true, 
and that they not only do not exaggerate, but 
that they fail to convey any adequate idea of 
the enormities and crimes committed by the 
Democratic party in Virginia. . ` 

The very evidence adduced by my colleague 
proves their truth, and I am astonished that 
he failed to see in reading the letters of his 
correspondents how clearly they corroborated 
my statements in the most important particu- 
lars. My colleague says in relation to the 
extracts from my former remarks given above: 


“Mr. Braxton. It will be observed that the fore- 
oing extracts contain charges against the city of 
Norfolk, the city of Richmond, the Legislature of 
Virginia, and the Conservative party throughout 
the entire State. It is charged first in regard to the 
Legislature of Virginia, that there were six Repub- 
licans and six Democrats in the council of Norfolk 
city; and that the Virginia Legislature passed a law 
giving one man two votes, one to produce a tie, the 
second to be used as a'casting and deciding vote; 
second, that the judges of election in Norfolk take 
from fifteen minutes to halfan hour to vote a negro, 
and only thirty seconds to vote a white man, In 
reply to these charges I ask permission to have read 
the following letter received on Thursday last from 
Colonel Walier H. Taylor, the present senator from 
Norfolk city in the Virginia Legislature. 
“The Clerk read as follows: 
; RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, March 13, 1872. 
Drar Siz: I have but this moment returned to 
Richmond after an absence of several days,and find 
your two letters of the 7th and. 12th instant. This 
will explain why youhave not.sooner had an answer. 
In regard to the matter first mentioned: the coun- 
cil of the city, of Portsmouth consists of twelve mem- 
bers, six.from each of two wards. One ward sent 
Conservative and the other Republican members, 
so thatthe council stood six to six. For along time 
no organization could be effected. No president nor 
clerk could be elected, and, indeed, nothing at all 
done which was calculated to draw. party lines. 
Finally a compromise was made; it was agreed that 
the Conservatives should have the presiding officer, 
and the Republicans the clerk, (the latter a paying 
office, the former not.) The next difficulty arose 
when the council proceeded to elect certain muni- 
cipal officers, collectors, &c. It was impossible, of 
course, to agree on any one man. Six would vote 
for the Conservative and six for the Radical nom- 
inee. Ifone of the Radical members happened to 
be sick, the remaining five absented themselves, thus- 
preventing a quorum, and producing s dead-lock, 
nder the circumstances, a bill was introduced in 
the Legislature and passed, granting the presiding 
officer, in the event of a tie, the right Lo give the cast- 
ing vote, he, of course, voting as a member besides. 
In regard to the second matter mentioned, I can 
only say Ido not believe what is asserted. It may be 
that colored men are sometimes too late to vote; and 
the same may be said of white voters; but that what. 
you say Mr. Puiart asserts is the general rule or 
practice, I am not prepared to admit. I am sure if 
such was the case 1 would be. cognizant of the fact, 
whereas I have no good reason whatever to believe 
for a moment that the assertion could be sustained 
by the facts; but, on the other hand, I am convinced 
from my own limited observation, and moro espe- 
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cially from what Dam told by others better posted, 
that no unreasonable delay whatever is made in 
the case of a negro offering to vote. To this there 
may be exceptions, but of such exceptions I am not 


informed, 
Very truly, yours, W.H. TAYLOR. 


Hon. E. M. Braxton, Washington, D. C. 


“Mr. Braxton. I have.no comments to make on 
Colonel Taylor’s letter. It speaks for itself;.it speaks 
tor the people of Norfolk; and clearly shows that 
my colleague was inaccurately informed as to the 
action of the Virginia Legislature of which he com- 
plains and criticises... p 

* Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the charges against the 
Conservatives of the city of Richmond, what are 
they? First, they are charged with destroying one 
of the ballot-boxes at an election held for mayor in 
that city, when G. W. Chahoon was the Republican 
candidate. Second, that the judges of election take 
from fifteen minutes to half an-hourto vote a negro, 
and only thirty seconds to vote a white man, and 
that hundreds of negroes are deprived of. the oppor- 
tunity of voting by the delay.. In reply to these 
charges -L ask that the following communication 
be read written by a gentleman of high standing and 
unguestionableintegrity, who resides in the city of 
Richmond, and therefore has better opportunity 
than my colleague{Mr. PLATT] or myself of knowing 
t what occurs at elections held in that city.’ 

“The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
RIicHMOND, VIRGINIA, March 9, 1872. 


My DEAR Sir: Your note of yesterday, asking the 
facts relative tothe facilities allowed to the respect- 
ive colors in our city elections, and the amount of 
colored voters who are kept from the exercise of 
the elective franchise by the officers of election, was 
received this morning. I have made thè necessary 
examination.of official returns, and assure you that 
they completely refute the charges of unfairness 
and. official terrorism. I might furnish you with 
the returns of every election held since. the war, 
but it would: needlessly: incumber, this note, with; 
out, in the slightest, degree, varying the result. 
select; therefore, the first and last election in which 
respectable. people have generally participated in 
Richmond since the. war—the election of 1869, held 
under the auspices of General Canby, and the gen- 
eral election of last fall. I quote from the official 
return: of Canby as to the first, and from the elec- 


tion returns in my office as to the last: 7 

The registered white vote in. 1869, in Richmond, 
GUD E E T E T 15 

The registered black vote in 1869, in Richmond, 

eT TEE EE E E OA saratri li 


` White MAJOTEY prar pyreseriore steriet rent like 


The number of white votes Cast; WAS... 
The number of black: votes cast, Was..s..s--0 


White majorit? sereins perin 


In other words, the difference between the white 
registered. majority and the white voting majority 
was 72, in an aggregate vote cast of 12,360. This 
election was held under Federal bayonets. 


In the last election, November, 1871, the total regis- 


tered White vote WaSi..es..iseeneseerssrstren resres senros 021 
The total registered black vote was.. 103,894 
White registered majority... 3+01,127 


The total Conservative vote cast at that election, 
whieh i 


VOLE, WSs sacra ryeerere 
The total: Radical vote. 


` “Conservative WAAOTItY...veeccsecnecseeecscsnerere 986 


aoe 3 


These figures show that the voting. was at least 
as free as the- registration, Now, to demonstrate 
that. the registration wags. free, compare the total 
registered white and colored vote respectively with 
the total white and colored population, and.you will 
find that the blacks register a larger vote in propor- 
tion to, aggre ate population than the whites. do, 
either in Richmond or in any other city in the 
Union. I have not the census returns; but I def 
the investigation. ‘This disposes of the charge o 
unfairness in this matter. You ask also what ground 
there is for the accusation that the election officers 
take from fifteen minutes to half an hour to count 
a colored. vote, while they take less than fifteen sec- 
onds to receive.a white.vote. As you are aware 
whites and blacks-vote at the same place, and han 
their ballots to the same judges of election. There 
are twenty-one precincts in Richmond, and at the 
last election eleven. thousand. four hundred and 
sixty-eight votes were cast—an average of five hun- 
dred and forty-six votes at each precinct. This was 
atthe average rate of sixty votes au hour for each 
hour of the day at each precinct, or a vote a minute, 
making no.allowance for the Long intervals of comi- 

arative quiet, the time lost.in cases of special ohal- 

enge, the slowness of vating in the hour that fol- 
lows sunrise, at. the dinner hour, and at other times 
during the day; nor öf the rascally attempts by 
Radical carpet-baggers to. close strong Conservative 

ols by arresting their judges on false ‘and frivolous 
chasges. You see What utter and shameless reck- 
Jessness of fact appears in the assertion that a quar- 


ter, much less half an hour waz oceupied in receiving 
2 black vote; DALE sot get 
There is not the slightest foundation for the charge 
that long lines of unvoted blacks are found at the 
precincts at the closing of the polls deprived of their. 
Rights by the malfeasance of officers of election. 
he above figures of votes cast demonstrate the 
falsity of this charge; but I speak of my own knowl- 
edge when Isay that this isnot the case. : A great 
many blacks remain around. the polls after they: 
close, because there are hundreds here who have 
nothing else to do. You sce them at every loafing 
place: hundreds of them throng the criminal court 
of this city every day, out of the same idle curiosity. 
which induces them to hang around a precinct or 
follow a hand-organ; but the great majority, nearly 
all of these, have voted, or have tried to vote im-- 
properly,and have failed. Very few.entitled to vote 
fail of the opportunity. They come earliest an 
stay longest at the polls, there being no Texas Gov’ 
ernor here to drive them home. ‘There bas been 
but one public accusation of this sort made in. Rich- 
mond, and the arrest which followed it was made 
on affidavits which will be found to be perjuties 
greneyer the case, now eighteen months old, is 
ried. i : 
The only other inquiry of your letter refers to the 
destruction of a ballot-box. This has occurred once 
only in this city. Itwas alleged, and I believe truly, 
that the return in that ballot-box would have given 
an apparent Radical majority, whereas without that 
return the commissioners gave the Conservative 
ticket the return. A Conservative judge set aside 
the return and ordered anew election, and a Con- 
servative bench of appellate judges unanimously 
sustained him.’ Whether a Republican Congtess 
would have or would now imitate this action, you 
know perhaps better than I. nen . 
Very respectfully, your friend, (eee ae 
«Al M. KEILRY, 
spa p Po. Eg 


Hon. E. M. BRAXTON.: + : 3 

Let me put the charges mateby tiysélf ‘and 
the evidence my colleague brings to irefutë 
them side by side, and let mé'ask any impari 
tial gentleman'if ‘my colleégue doeg not prove 


na 


is very nearly. the measure of the wate: 


my case out of the mouth of his own witnesses. 
I said'in regard to the act of the ‘Legislature 
giving the presiding officer of the Portsmouth 
council the right to vote twice: 


Extract from_remarks 
. o) v. Platt, 

“In the city of Ports- 
mouth, in my district, 
there is a considerable 
Republican majority.” * 
* * % “We have in the 
council six Republican: 
and six Democrats. Of 
course under these cit- 
cumstances nething could 
be done. Everything was 
at a dead lock. There 
were Republican city of- 
ficers elected by the peo- 
ple, and the previous Re- 
publican council. ell, 


what did the Legislature ° 


of Virginia do? They 
passed a law. giving one 
of the men in the coun- 
cil two votes, so that by 
one vote he could pro- 
duce a tie, and then give 
a casting and deciding 
vote; and to-day we have 
the spectacle presented 
of six men. with seven 
votes, a state of things 
produced by the Legis- 
jature of Virginia to en- 
able them to carry oul 
partisan ends, and_ to 
eject from office the Re~ 
publicans élected:by the 
people,” Ma thse * ae 


Extract from letter of 
r. Taylor. © 0 
“The council of thecity 
ofPortsmouth consistg.of 
twelve members, six 
from each of two wards. 
One ‘ward sent:Conserva- 
tive. and ithe other :Re- 
publican “members, 80 
that the council stood 
sz to six. © Fora long 
me., no... organization 
could be effected no 
president or clerk could 
e elected; and, indeed, 
nothing atall done which 
was calculated to draw 
party lines., Finally, a 
compromise: was. måde. 
It wag agreed that the 
Conservatives shoul 
haye the presiding offi- 
cer, and the Republicans 
the clork. The next dif- 
ficulty arose when the 
council proceeded | to 
elect certain municipal 
officers, It was impossi- 
ble, of course, to agree on 
anyone man—six would 
vote for the Conservative 
aud six for. the Radical 
nominee. If one of the 
Radicat ‘members hay- 
pened to be sick, the 
remaining five. absented 
themselves, thus pre- 
venting a quorum, and 
producing a dead lock. 


. Under the circumstances 


> the 


a bill was introduced in 
Legislature ‘and 


: passed, granting the pre- 


siding officer in the event 


ofa tie the right to give 


the casting vote, he of 
course voting as a mems 
ber besides? . 


In, view of the: fact. that. the letter of Mr. 
Taylor admits:the charge made by me, and:in 
express terms corroborates my statement that 
by the action of the Legislature one man is 
given two votes, the language of my colleague 
following immediately after Colonel Taylor’s 
letter is at least refreshing in its, simplicity. 


He says: . 


“Thavye no comments to. make on Colonel Tay- 


Jor’s letter.. It speaks for itself, and clearly shows ) ©" ees 
: Was i with shame., +4: 


that my colexgue was inacearately informed as to 


the action-of the Legistature of which he complains 
and criticises.’” aes Ae Cok ots 

I respectfully submit that ifthe English lan- 
guage has any: meaning at all, then: Colonel 
Taylor's letter-proves -beyond question that I 
was correctly informed. as to theartion-of. the 
Virginia Legislature, and: stated. it correctly. 
Let meeall attention to the equally satisfactory 
eorroboration of my charge in relation to ‘the 


| breaking: of the: ballot-box in Richmond, as 


contained in the letter of Mr. Keiley, the mayor 


of: Richmondo bo: ist i 


L o o {Extrdet from Mr. PLATES remarks.) = 
: “The next morning after the election; while the 
officer of. eleqtion of one of une wards was. proceed- 
img with tHe box containing the ballots to deposit 
them with the’ clérk of the court, hé was attacked 
in broad; daylightin the- streets ‘of Richmofid by 
men in disguise, the box taken and, its contents scat- 
tered to the winds.” A i 

; _ Betreet from, Mr, Keiley'g letter] ao: 

“The only other ingui of vony letter refers to 
the déstructién of a'ballot-box. That has occurred 


once only inthis city. It was alléged, and I believe 


truly, that the retain in that ballot-box would have 
given an apparent Radical majority; whereas with- 
out that return, the commissioners gave the Con~ 
servative ticket the return?!) Socos ts 

Büt giving my ‘colleague’ and ' his party’ the 
fall benefit ofthe evidence’ he brings forward, 
and whith F- give “etitife,’ I’ shall proceed to 
show, to thé bést of iny ability, by facts and 
evidericé' to which’ I challenge successful refa- 
tation; that I was wartinted int charging’ the 
Democratic party of Virginia with high crimes 
and misdemeanors. * I: propose'to take up my 
statéments, which até denied by my collbague 
and lis cbrresporidents, and to discuss them in 
the order in which they were made. `` 

My colleague says ‘I have made charges 
against the city of Norfolk, the city of Ports- 
mouth, the Legislatare’ of Virginia, and’ the 
Conservative party of the entire State of Vir- 
ginia. I deny this. I have‘made hó charges 
against the cities tiattied.-I‘do make charges 
against the’ Demotradti¢ party of those'‘cities, 
and they are all truėj "aha I, makè Charges 
against'the' Democratic majority in thé Legis- 
laturé ‘of Virginia, atid “agafigt the “entire 
Democratic party of the'Staté. 8 t i > 

And here let me call the attention of the 
Democratic associatésy on this floor of my 
Democritic Virginia délleagues to the fact 
that while the’ latter are willing to ‘associate 
with them here they are aghameil’ to own, at 
hore the party théy act with here ; and néither 
they of thefr ‘party ‘have ‘ever dared sincè the 
war to coffe out boldly ‘and ‘manfally“and 
acknowledge the ‘name’ of Demoérat, of to go 
into a single ‘election ‘on a’ sqtiare, honest 
issue between Republicanism and Democracy. 
The party skulks under the name of Conserva- 
tive, and when you ‘hear that term used you 
may understand’ that it 'means'a ‘man ‘who is 
a Democrat, but is ashamed to acknowledge 
it. Idesire to first call the atténtion of the 
House to. a brief history of the Denidcratic 
party in thd city of 'Richmotid since the admis- 
sion of thé State ta’ January, 1870. ~ 

I have charged ‘that the Demoeratic party is 
in power to-day, ‘and holds ‘the offices of ‘the 
city of Richmond ds a direct cohséquence of 
the villany of ‘ballot-box “breaking, and the 
partisan rulings and action of the judge of the 
hustings court ófthät city, together with the sub- 
sequent outragd' of depriving handréds of eol 
ored meh of thé tight to vote, atid ‘the tasbally 
gerrymandér by ‘which ‘the’ city was divided 
into six wards in the manner I shall presently 
illustrate. I defy successfal contradiction’ to 
the statements I am. about to make; ‘ard Task 
the members of ‘bbth’ ‘sides Sf this’ House to 
unite with me in Yendunciig the infanious 
series ‘of ‘frauds which have disgraced every 
man connected With thém of who has profited 
by them, which ‘have’@oveted with infamy the 
party: countenan¢ing them, and ought to make 
every man who attempts to defend them blush 
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The po iical campaign which resulted in 
the triumph of the Democratic party of Vir- 
pinia in. 1869.and thè eleciion of Gilbert O. 
Waker as Governor of the State was fought 
and wou under dalse pretenses and by bare- 
faced deception. A few sore-beaded and mis« 
guiderd:Republicans bolted the regular Repub- 
hcan nominations, and, nominating Walker for 
Governor, succeeded in inducing Hon. John 
F. Lewis to permit-them the use of his name 
as a-candidate for Lieutenant Governor. The 
Democrats then abondoned their ticket and 
rallied to the support of the independent 
Republican ticket, entering the field under 
the name of true Republicans, and professing 
to be better Republicans and more earnest and 
enthusiastic supporters cf the administration 
of General Grant than the original Repub- 
licang themselves. £ 

The State was éanvassed thoronghly by 
their orators, and the people of Virginia sol- 
emily assured that the so-called Waiker party 
was the Simon Pyre Republican party, and 
much better Republicans than those who had 
hitherto claimed the tithe. Walker himself 
made. stronger Republican speeches than his 
opponent, Governor Wells. He had a difficult 
part, to. perform, but he did it; he performed 
the dificult feat of riding two horses with 
more skil than was ever. exhibited outside a 
circus, He had probably read the familiar 
lines 

“ Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part; there ail the honor lies.” 

He had a difficult part to act, but he was 
equal to it, and succeeded in making the 
Republicans of the northern States and many 
in Virginia believe that he was a better he 
publican than Wells, and the Democrats that 
he was a better Democrat than Withers, their 
abandoned candidate, I beg those Repub- 
licans who contemplate joining the Cincinnati 
movement to be warned by our fate in Vir- 
gnia and avoid committing the same mistake 
on a larger scale. | Walker and a Democraic 
Legisiature were elected, the State wasadmiited 
to representaiion on tbis floor, and the. Legis- 
lature convened. One of its first acts, was the 
passage of the infamous enabling act, by whieh 
allthe offices of the State were declared vacant, 
and the Governor authorized to fiil them by 
appointment. 

The object of this law was to. remove every 
Republican official in the State gad. replace 
them by Democrats, and it was. faithfully 
carried out by the Governor, who proved a 
plastic tool in their hands, doing allrequired of 
him zealously and without question. All the 
cffic:als of Richmond were Republicans; with 
perhaps a few insignificant exceptions; they 
were all removed and Democrats appointed in 
their places. The May eleciion was approach- 
ing, W was important to have every agency in 
the.r hauds, and they succeeded in genting all 
the judges and commissioners of eleczions, all 
the poucemen, and all the registrars: And 
judges of the courts, nominated on partisan 
grounds in a caucus of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Legislature, were elected. by that 
body. in strict accordance with the caucus nom- 
inations. or 

With everything in their own hands, the 
Democratic party of Richmond calmly awaited 
the May election of 1870. Confident of coming 
vic:ory, the day arrived, the election was held, 
a Democratic triumph announced, and the 
pariy celebrated its supposed victory by torch- 
ight. processions in the evening, marching 
through the streets of Richmond until lute at 
night, insulting promineut Repubiicans, $on- 
ing the custom-bouse because it was a Gov- 
croment budding, and. indulging in other 
Demucratie eccentricities. Bat they had made 
one msiake; they had admitted two vigilant 
Repobicans at euch precinet to witness the 
counting of the votes, and quite late in the 
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evening it was discovered. to the atter-con- 
fusion, surprise. and chagrin of the Democrats, 
that the Kepublicans hal carried Richmond, 
aud elected ail the city officers. 

The intelligence spread hke wild-fire and 
soon the Democratic leaders were in council. 
it was a desperate case; the power they sup- 
posed so secure was about to slip from thetr 
hands; desperate remedieg must be resorted 
to.. They were equal: to the occasion, and it 
was decided that the ballot-box containing the 
largest number of Republican votes must be 
destroyed and the Republican candidates, 
who had been elected by the people at au 
election declared by the Democratic press 
of Riekmond to be the fairest election ever 
beld in the city, deprived of their certificates 

The plan was faithfully. carried out. The 
law of ices requires. that after the ballots 
are counted by the election officers they shail 
be strung on a string, put iu a sealed box, and 
deposited with the clerk of the hustings court. 
The box from the third precinct of Jefferson 
ward contained the largest number of Kepub- 
lican votes, and was therefore selected for 
destruction; and on the morning after the 
election, while on his way to the court room 
to deposit the ballot-box, the officer of elec- 
tion having it in charge, and being escorted 
by a- police force, was attacked in broad day- 
light in one of the publie streets of Rich- 
mond by two disguised men, the box captured 
without resistance, broken to pieces, and the 
ballots destroyed. 

The facts in regard to the destruction of 
this ballot-box are well known in Richmond. 
The men concerned in the transaciion are well 
known. <A policeman named Eagleton, who 
was one of the men detailed to guard the cap- 
tured box, refused to agree to swear that he 
knew nothing about it, in case of investiga- 
tion, and a few nights afier, while walking his 
beat, was shot in the back by a hired assassin. 
Tbe names of the men who committed this 
outrage on -the ballot box are well known 
in Kichbmond; but so far as 1 know or can 
ascerlain ho attempt has ever been made 
to arrest or punish them. One of. the most 
noto#ious ruffians in ‘Ri¢hmond ` publicly 
threarened to. expose the parties concerned 
unless he was taken care of, and was almost 
immediately appointed to a lucrative position 
under the city government. 

Aithough the ballots themselves bad been 
desiroyed, the poil-bouks containing acerificate 
of the result of the count remained, and there 
was thus presented to the commissioners of 
election the certificate of all the judges of 
eleciion, sworn to and signed, as to the num- 
ber of votes cast fur each member. But in- 
credible as the statement may appear to hon- 
est men, itis yet a fact that the Democratic 
commissioners of election for the city of Rich- 
mond threw out the vote of the third precinet 
of. Jefferson ward, on the ground that the law 
had not been complied with, as the ballots had 
not been deposited with the clerk of the hus- 
tings court, and gave the election and the cer- 
tificates to the Democratic candidates. I have 
no comments to make on the closing para- 
graph of the letter of the mayor of Richmond, 
as given in my colleague’s remarks, except to 
repeat it here and to ask honorable gentlemen 
to examine it in counection with facts I am 
about 10 state and draw their own conclasions. 
Mr. Keiley says: 

“A Conservative judge set aside the return and 
ordered anew election, and a Conservative bench 
gf anellate judges. unanimously sustained him. 
Whether a Republican Congress would have or 
would now imitate this actioa you know perhaps 
better than I” ~ 

Ihave stated that the commissioners gave 
the certificate of election to the Democratic 
candidates. Mr. Keiley says a Couservative 
judge set aside this return and ordered a new 
election, Let us see how he did it. The 


Republican candidates sought the only means 
of redress in their power. ‘They broaght fuit 
before the judge of the bustings court, who 
by law had sole jurisd.e ion in the case. A 
decision was delayed unul the defeated Dem- 
oeratic candidates had qualified on the cer- 
tificates of election issued to them and takeu 
pussession of the offices. : 

Then this Conservative judge decided that 
the election should be set aside not thut the 
Repubiicans who were clearly entitled to the 
offices should have them, but that a new elec- 
tion should be had, and that he would appoint 
men to hold the offices in the mean time. The 
defeated Democratic candidates who had ob- 
tained possession of the offices had friends ap- 
pointed who, it had been previously arranged, 
should not qualify. The law required theim to 
qualify within thirty days after appointment, 
or the incumbents held over, and to make as- 
surance doubly sure this Couservative judge 
made these ad interim appointments at night, 
and before the next morning had left the State, 
aud remained absent until alter the thirty daya 
had expired, andthe de'eared Democratic can- 
didates held tne offices until the ensuing elec- 
tion in November, when with one or two ex- 
ceptions they were reëiecied, their pariy in 
the mean time having made arrangements to 
insure a Democratic victory; and to render im- 
possible a disappointment, such as they had 
experienced in May, at this election every 
possible impediment was thrown in the way of 
colored men to prevent them from voting. 

I present and ask to have read from the 
Cierk’s desk extracts from the testimony taken 
betore United States Commissioner J. W. 
Jenkins, at the preliminary hearing in the case 
of aman named Hagan, an election officer 
at the third precinct of Jefferson ward, during 
the election of November, 1870. The Clerk 
will please read the extracts which I have 
marked, being from affidavits made by Thomas 
Hollins, esq , Hon. Rush Burgess, B W. Gilis, 
esq., and Hon. L. H. Chanuler, gentlemen 
widely and favorably known, and with a large 
personal acquaintance among the members of 
this House. The other extracts I will ask to 
have printed with my remarks, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Extracta from testimony given under oath before Uni- 


ied States Commissioner Jenkins, in the Hagan 
cases 


“Thomas Hallins testified before Commissioner 
Jenkins in the Hogan case: 

“I was present at the election in Jefferson ward on 
the 8th of November, 1870; was acting as a judge 
of election. I protested against receiving the re- 
turns of that precinct, because a large number of 
voters, four hundred or more, were prevented from 
voting by ‘asking unnecessary questions by John 
Hagan, jr., one of the judges of election. By ask- 
ing these questions he prevented four hundred or 
more registered voters from voting. At no time in 
the day were there less than two hundred voters 
waiting to vote. In my judgment a tree and full 
exercise of the elective privilege was not allowed to 
ono half of the voters of that precinct. 

_ Michael Lanam testified in same case and same 
time: 

IE was clerk of third precinct, Jefferson ward; 
the voting was retarded by unnecessary questions 
asked of known Republicans, white and colored, by 
Windom Rogers, Benjamin Shepard, and P. H. Suth- 
érland, who tovuk supreme control of the precinct. 
At no time were there less than oue hundred voters 
in waiting during tbe day, 

“ P. Nichols also testified to the conduct of the same 
persons; and also said they retarded voting by ask- 
ing improper questions, as to the voter’s exact age, 
the places they moved from, although the answers 
given compared exactly with the statement in the 
register’s book, 

“Rush Burgess testified: 

“Iwas at the third voting preeinet, Jefferson ward, 
about three o’ciock; outside of the dvor there was a 
long line of colored voters in double and triple file, 
on one side of a trestie bench placed in the center 
of tue door; white men were on theother sides they 
were permitted to yore alternately; noticed one ex- 
ception: a coiored man, after being asked a great 
many questions, wassent away to point out hishuuse; 
a white mau wus voted when he iett and when he 
eame back. 

“B, W. Gillis testified : 

“{ was present at the polls, third precinct, Jef- 
ferson ward, from before two o’cluck till after five 
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o'clock. My attention was called to a carpenter’s 
pench in the center of the doorway. A line of about 
twelve or fifteen white men was on the right side of 
the.bench; on the left side was a line of about one 
hundred and fifty feet, two or three deep, of colored 
voters. The voting of the colored men was very 
slow, and, I think, by my watch, in a great many 
Mstances the time occupied to vote a single voter 
wasseven minutes. Heard Mr. Hagan ask a great 
many questions that seemed to be frivolous and un- 
called for. Mr. Hagan called out a few minutes 
before closing the polls that if there were any white 
voters to send them in. There were two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty colored voters waiting to 
vote when the polls closed. 


“L. H. Chandler testified: 

“Twas at the third precinct about two o'clock; a 
large number of colored persons were in line; there 
was no voting when I got there; they voted in two 
lines; a railing or division wag made from the cen- 
ter of the voting door; the whites all voted on the 
right hand side and the colored on the left. There 
was o constable and a police officer stationed at the 
door. The manner of voting was this: oue white 
man was allowed to vote, and then ono colored 
man, only one being allowed to vote at the same 
time, and only one man was questioned at the samo 
time. I went out and counted the colored persons 
in line that had not voted, and there were two hun- 
dred and fifty-three or two hundred and fifty-five. 
I then counted the white men in line, and there 
were four or five; there were in all about twenty- 
five white men in the vicivity. When the polls 
closed, there were twelve or fifteen white men there, 
and myself and three or four others counted the 
colored men who had not voted, and there were two 
hundred and fifty-one or two hundred and fifty- 
three; I am confident there were more then than 
when I first counted. The voting was very slow. 
Voters were asked, ‘ What street do.you live on?’ 
“What is your number?’ ‘What business do you 
follow?’ “How old are you now?’ * How old were 
you when you registered ? In one instance it took 
a colored man seven minutes to vote, in another in- 
stance three minutes, There was a manifest dispo- 
sition on the part of the commissioners to make a 
distinction in this respect between white aud col- 
ored voters. 


“Gabriel Ford testified : 

“F voted at that precinct; there were two lines, 
white and black. I voted at half past four o’clock ; 
ouly one or two voted after me. did not sec any 
whites voting at that time; when I voted there 
were about two hundred colored voters in the line. 


“ Wilson Price testified: 

“I went to the precinct at six o’clock a. m, and 
waited till nine o'clock a. m.; returned at twelve 
noon, and remained till closing of polls; was unable 
to get a chance to vote. Ifno white voters were in 
attendance, no colored voter was permitted to vote, 


“David Fraser testified: 

“I was at thisvoting place from five o’clock a. m, 
till the polls closed, and could not get a chance to 
deposit my vote. I know that not less than forty 
eolored men stood in line from sunrise to sunset and 
could not vote because the managers would not 
allow them to approach the polls, I counted at the 
close of the pollstwo hundred and fifty-three colored 
voters in line who could not vote, besides a large 
number outside of the line. 

“GQ, L. Bosher testified: 

“Twas at the polls, third precinct, fom the open- 
ing to the close; there was a large number of col- 
ored voters present with their tickets waiting to 
vote during the whole day, who failed to vote; I 
should judge there were between two and three 
hundred men in line after the polls closed who had 
no chance to deposit their votes; some of these men 
I know personally, and know that they were wait- 
ing from morning till night. 

** Robert, Oliver testified : 

“T stood in the line of colored voters near the door 
from sunrise till sunset, and could not get a chance 
to cast my vote. There were two lines of voters, 
one colored the other white. John Hagan, who 
seemed to have entire control of the polls, would 
not permit any colored voter to vote unless there 
was a white voter there, thereby depriving me and a 
large number of colored voters of the right to vote 
when there was ample time to vote them all, Three 
hundred colored voters were in line when the polls 
closed who were deprived of voting. 

“A, J. Terry testified : 

“T'was in attendance at that voting place all day. 
Atleast two hundred and fifty colored men were in 
line all day endeavoring to vote, and had to leave 
when the polls closed without voting. The process 
of taking the ballots from colored voters was so slow 
that it took a colored man ten hours to advance 
from the gutter to the door where the ballots were 
received. 

“Spencer Graig testified : ? 7 

“Twas a legal voter of the third precinct; I was 
in the line with others from eight o’clock a.m, until 
the closing of the polls at night, and could not get a 
chance to vote; there were at ‘least two hundred 
and fifty colored voters who failed as Í did.” > 


Mr, PLATT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I respect- 


fully submit that I have proved conclusively 
that I was warranted in saying that hundreds 


of men had been deprived of the right to vote | 


by the Democratie party in the city of Rich- 
mond, and I come now to the election of 1871, 
when these same men, with few exceptions, 
whom we have seen obtaining office through the 
broken ballot-box are again declared elected. 
Fearing that they were not fully secured in 
their lease of power, authority was obtained 
from the Legislature of Virginia to redistrict 
the city, which then consisted of five wards 
evenly and fairly divided. As more effective 
than words, I bave had a diagram prepared 
showing how this was done. The sketch now 
being held up by the Clerk shows the city of 
Richmond as divided into wards before the 
gerrymander, and the sketch he now holds up 
shows the same city as divided into wards by 
the gerrymander. Bear in mind that each 
ward is given the same number of representa- 
tives in the city council. The city, by the 
new arrangement, is divided into. six wards 
instead of five as before. Nearly or quite one 
third of the entire city is comprised in Jack- 
son ward, which contains a large majority of 
the colored voters of the city, who are thus 
robbed of the right of representation guaran- 
tied them by the Constitution of. the United 
States and that of the State. This isa fair 
sample of the gerrymandering process to 
which the cities of Virginia have been sub- 
jected by a Democratic Legislature, of the 
gerrymander of the State in legislative dis- 
tricts, and now of the State into congressional 
districts, the latter being considered infamous 
by some of my Democratic colleagues, even, 
and some of them at least are prepared to join 
me in denouncing it. 

I neglected to state that the Republican can- 
didates who it is claimed were defeated at the 
November election, iu 1870 are yet struggling 
in the courts in a vain endeavor to have justice 
done them. I wanted to take up the Chaboon 
case and ventilate that chapter of Democratic 
infamy. If my colleague thinks I shrink from 
discussing that question he is mistaken ; { sball 
be only too happy to bave the opportunity. I 
do not believe there is one honest man in Rich- 
mond who believes that George W. Chahoon 
was guilty of the charges upon which he was 
three times tried by infamously packed juries. 
Every decent Democrat I have ever conversed 
with who knows anything about the case is 
open and unreserved in his denunciation of the 
viilainous conspiracy against him, and as I be- 
lieve in a just and righteous God, I believe his 
persecutors will yet be made to answer for 
their wickedness in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have established 
all I have charged against the Democratic 
party of Richmond. Permit me to ask your 
attention for a few minutes while I answer 
my colleague’s correspondent from Norfolk; 
and the time allotted me is drawing so rapidly 
to an end that I must confine myself to the 
reading of statements furnished me by citizens 
of Nortolk of character and standing. I send 
to the Clerk’s desk to have read the follow- 
ing statement from Johu F. Dezendorf, esq., 
and a communication received trom Repub- 
licans of Norfolk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nonrorg, Viraixta, March 30, 1872. 


Dean Se: Your speechin Congressrelative tothe 
proscription exercised against the members of the 
Republican party in the cities and counties of this 
State, was ominently just and true, and the thanks 
of the Republicans of this city are tendered to you 
for the fearless manner in which you have always 
exposed the wrong-doings of the Democraty party 
of this State to the consideration of the Congress of 
the United States. wae 

‘At all the elections held in this city subsequent to 
the admission of the State into the Union, a separate 
yoting precinct has beon established for white and 
black voters, with a separate ballot-box for each. 
There is no authority for this discrimination in the 
State law, and it is a clear violation of the aet 
of Congress commonly known as the ` enforcement 
act.” This, coupled with the fact that the judges 
and commissioners of election, are composed (with 
two. exceptions, and thoy at white precincts) wholly 
of Democrats: or: Conservatives, which is another 


name for the same. thing, notwithstanding that 
prominent Republicans, property-owners, apd men 
in every way, above reproach have been .recom-: 
mended tothejudge of the corporation court: of. the 
city, with the request that at least one Republican: 
may be appointed as judge or commissioner at each 

precinct, which request hag been refused, presents 
unbounded opportunity for intimidation. and fraud. 
The colored polls are beset with men who browbeat 
and intimidate the colored voters in the most. oute 
rageous manner, and are not prevented or hindered 

from so doing by the judges of election, 

The colored voters have propounded to them the 
most irrelevant and preposterous questions, put for 
the purpose of consuming the time and confusin: 
the voter; and in many instances ten, Giftecn and 
twenty minutes haze thus been consumed, and the 
voter then refused because, being confused, he has 
made a mistake of a year in his age, or on some other 
trifling and frivolous pretense, 

‘two years ago the city of Norfolk was. redis- 
tricted, by order of the council, in order, as it. was 
claimed, that the wards might have an equal pop- 
ulation, but in reality for partisan purposes, as the: 
sequel developed. For, as soon as the redistricting 
was accomplished, a new apportionment of council- 
men was ordered, and although tho population. in 
each ward was now the same, the wards known. to: 
to be. Democratic were given each eight councilmen ; 
one ward then considered doubtfal was given seven, 
while the fourth ward, known to be largely Repub-, 
lican, and which is popularly termed “ Africa’ by’ 
the Democrats, was given but five members; a plain 
violation of the State constitution, which provides 
“that representation shall be based upon popuia- 
tion;” aud the population of the wards being equal, 
they were entitled to equal representation in the 
city council. EN g 

After this redistricting of the city a now regis» 
tration was ordered, although there was no author- 
ity of law for the same in the statutes of the State, 
which provide that the registration lists.shall be 
opened fifteen days previous to the clection for re- 
vision, at which time those may be added who have 
becomo voters since the previous election, and trang- 
fers may bo given from one voting precinct to an- 
other, But an entire new registration was ordered, 
and in consequence many Republicans, colored:men,. 
who were working in the swamps outside -the city, 
failed to register, and their names do mot appear. 
upon tho new lists, and although they. were duly. 
registered at the first and only. legal registration 
ever held—those held fifteen days previous to eleo- 
tions being supplementary thereto—when they now 
apply to vote they are refused, and at the last elec 
tion several were sent to jail for attempting to vote 
without being duly registered. e State law pro- 
vides an oath upon which a man whose vote is chal- 
lenged may vote, which, although many Democrats 
were voted upon it, was denied in many instantes 
to colored Republicans, at 

In consequence of the delays and intimidations to 
which the colored voters are subjected in every elec 
tion, there have been numbers who, have not come 
to the polls at all, and many who after having stood 
at the polis all day. with the ballots id thoir. Hand, 
have been unable to vote, At the election two. 
years zgo this spring over two hundred colored men 
were at the poils with the ballots in their. hands 
when the polls closed without having voted, Nor 
is this proscription confined to colored men. White 
men who dare to be Republicans are shamefully 
insulted and abused at the polls,and maliciously 
slandered and vilified through the columns of the 
Democratic press. a 

The most unblushing frauds have been perpetra- 
ted, At the election held in-November last, at the 
white precinct of the second ward in this city, ninety- 
seven more ballots were found in the ballot-box. 
than were names on the poli-bvok; and thé ‘utmost 
partisanship was displayed in the withdrawal of 
these fraudulant votes, in orderto make the ballots 
and the books correspond, Outof theninety-seven 
ballots withdrawn, thirty-one were Republican, 
while the entire Republican vote of that: precinct 
is but about ninety and the Democratic. is, some 
five hundred, At the colored precinct in the same 
ward voting was carried on for some two hours 
without having the ballot-box locked or in any Way- 
secured, hti 

Nor does theproseription end here. Every obstacle 
is thrown in the way of Republicans elected to office, 
qualifying and taking possession of the same. At 
the May election in this city in 1871 the Republicans 
elected about one half of the city officers; including 
the city collector, street inspector, and others. Che 
gentiemen elected to these positions were native 
Virginians, but they were Republicans, and conse- 
quently had to rosort to the courts to gat possession 
of their offices. The bonds wereincreased, ond evory 
obstacle thrown in the way to prevent their qualify- 
ing, and thecollector did. not obtain possession of 
his office until the taxes for that year had nearly wit 
been collected. ‘* When the milk had been extracted 
from the cocoanut,” the sbell was thrown to. bins 
Tho samo thing took place in Norfolk county, where. 
the county treasurer was required to give bond ‘in 
$100,000, an unprecedently large amount, and after 
having done so.and added thereto $10,000 on his own 
motion, he is still kept out of his office, and will have’ 
to resort to the courts for redress, >- > eo 

The Democratic press of the cities of this State, 
and particularly in Norfolk, are -responsible for 

‘things that. exist bere. Lhe ‘‘social 


the state of I ia 
kukluxism,” which, if not as fatal to life as that 
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“kukłuzism ” which exists in more southern lati- 
tudes, is very damaging to the interests of the city, 
State, and country. ` 

Thė:fgcts which I have kere brought to your 
notice dte abundantly capable of proof, and can 
pe substantiated by affidavits of responsible parties, 
showd the same be necessary. : F 

Andin the cases of the keeper and physician of 
the almshotise, although duly elected by the people 
at: an election held in accordance with the State 
laws, and in reference to which the Democratic 
party made up their ticket, including candidates 
for the above offices, after taking the advice of the 
most learned legal counsel in the city, these officers 
elected upon the Republican ticket at said election 
were, after having held the offices several months, 
thrust from office on the plea that the new charter 
of the city gave the appointment to the city council, 
ind Democrats were accordingly appointed to these 
positions in the place of the Republicans elected at 
a legal election, having received a large majority of 
the popular vote. . 

- Again thanking you in the name of the Repub- 
tican party of this city for your noble defense of 
Republicans, and your truthful statement of the 
indignities and abuse to which they are subjected 
by reason of their devotion to principle, Lam truly 


yours, 
JOHN F. DEZENDORF, 
Chairman Executive Committee of Norfolk. 
Hon. James H. Puarr, M. C., Second Congressional 
District of Virginia, Washington, D. C. 


District of Columbia, County of Washington, ss: 

Be it known that John F. Dezendorf personally 
appeared before me in said District, and being by 
me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that the statements in the foregoing paper are true 
to:the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Ay itaiess my hand and seal this 4th day of April, 


sions R. H. MARSH, 
[k 8.] Notary Public. 


i NORFOLK, March 21, 1872. 

_ Dear Sir: At a meeting of the National Ropub- 
lican Club, held at their rooms on the 2lst instant, 
the inclosed letter was unanimously adopted, and 


the president was directed to forward you a copy, 
which yuu may use ag you may see proper. 


Respectfully, yours, 

JAMES H. HALL, 
. President Republican Club. 
Hon. James H. Puars, 

of Columbia, 

. : NORFOLK, March 21, 1872. 
. We, the undersigned Republicans and citizens of 
Norfolk, Virginia, fully corroborate the statement 
made. by ‘you in ‘the House of Representatives as 
published in the Norfolk Journal of. this date, as 
true inall respects, as far as this city is concerned, 
notwithstanding the letter read by Hon. E. M. Brax- 
ton, M. C., of the seventh congressional district, from 
Hon. W. H. Taylor, of the senate of Virginia, 

We were present at the various voting precincts 
at several elections, and especially at the election 
held on the fourth Thursday of May, 1870, and wit- 
nessed the abuses practiced upon the colored voters, 
and are satisfied that when the polis closed at sun- 
down at least one hundred and fifty to two hundred 


colored men had to go home without recording their | 


votes for the Republican party. . 
. r s JAMES H. HALL, President. 
WILLIAM’Y. BELL, Secretary. 


The above was indorsed by the entire club, num- 
bering sixty or more present at the time. 


Respectfully, 
WILLIAM T. BELL, Secretary. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, sir, in regard to Ports- 
mouth, I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to 
have read a communication from a reliable and 
well-known citizen of that city, and I vouch 
for.the truth of the statement made by him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA, March 20,1872. 


Dear SIR: By request of P. G. Thomas, mayor, | 


I will endeavor to give you the facts asked for in 
yours of the 18th. 

First, in relation to the murder of Jobn Wilson, 
On the Saturday_night following the election for 
members of the Legislature, (in which the Demo- 
erats succeeded by reason of the Republicans run- 
ning two candidates,) the Democratic party had a 
torchlight procession, in which were a number of 
rowdies from Norfolk and also the rough element of 
Portsmouth, i i 
havior on the streets, causing even Democratic 
saloon-keepers to close their doors. After the pro- 
cession reached the eourt-house, and the speaking’ 
commenced, alangenumber of those carrying torches 
came down thestreet yelling and whooping, and dis- 
turbing the peace generally, Policeman John Wil- 
son (who was a gentleman in manners) approached 


them and very kindly asked them to preserve the | 


peace, telling them he had no desire to arrest any 
one, bat was compelled to-do his duty, and hoped 
they. would go along quietly, 

The party surrounded Wilson, and several raised 


M. C., Washington, District | 


They were outrageous in their be- | 


the cry of killthédanined nigger. One of the party 
placed a pistol close to the back of Wilson’s head | 
and fired, the ball entering back of and below the | 
jeff ear, ranging up into the brain. He immedi- | 
ately fell and expired. The crowd kicked Wilson 
after he fell; some of them also struck him with | 
their torches. One young man (Hamilton) testified | 
that he got over the body of Wilson and told the! 
crowd that he (Hamilton) was a Democrat, but such 
conduct was shameful and would bring disgrace on 
the party. , . bees 

This foul murder took place on the principal 
street, between two corner stores, with at least a 
hundred people within one hundred feet. I heard | 
of the murder shortly after it happened, and at once | 
started for thescene of action. Several friends tried į 
io detain me, fearing some harm would befall me. | 
I told them I thought there was no danger. l went 
up High street and found the body of Wilson haq | 
been removed to the station-house, whither E pro- | 
ceeded and sent for Coroner Matthews, who impan- | 
eled a jury, I being one of them. | 

The evidence identified a number of persons as 
being present among the disturbers of the peace | 
and among the crowd who committed the murder. 
Several parties swore they could recognize the 

erson who fired the shot could they see him again, 
but that they did not know his name, but that he į 
lived in Norfolk. One man, I think, testified that 
his name was Johnson. Warrants were issued for 
the arrest of Thomas Fiood, Jobn Bullock, Thomas 
Finly, and Charles Brown. It was proven con- 
clusively that Flood and Bullock were in the crowd 
of peace disturbers, and also in the Democratic pro- 
cession. 

The day after the murder Mayor Thomas received 
information that the person who fired the shot | 
was identified, and that he resided in Norfolk. A 
warrant was immediately issued, and placed in the | 
hands of officers Brown and Wilson, after being | 
countersigned by Mayor Whitehead, of Norfolk, who 
senta Norfolk policeman to assist them. 

The officérs were followed by acrowd of Norfolk 
firemen to the residence of the accused, when the 
Norfolk officer walked off. The rowdies and fire- 
men then threatened the Portsmouth officers, and 
intimidated them to such an extent that they 
returned to Portsmouth, believing their lives in 
danger. Mayor Thomas then made a formal com- 
plaint to Mayor Whitehead, of Norfolk, who prom- 
ised to have the accused if he was tobe found; but 
the bird had flown and has not been seen since, to 
my knowledge. Thefacts were plain that the Demo- 
cratic party sympathized with the murderers; but I 
must say that I believe nine out of ten of our citi- 
zens were sorry it occurred. g 

Second, at the election for members of the city 
council while the Republicans carried the city on 
the popalar vote, the Democrats carried one of the | 
wards,(Jackson,) thus making a tie in the counciland 
causing a dead-lock (I was one of the Republican 
members.) We met at various times for some three 
months without being able to organize. Finally we 
agreed upon a compromise which gave the Demo- 
crats the president of the council, while we retained 
the clerk; city officers to remain as they were, unless 
vacancies occurred by death, malfeasance, or resig- 
nation. This was considered fair, and was all that 
was necessary for practical legislation. 

After some time, without agitation of the subject. 
in the city, no application or petition: from any 
known souree, the Legislature passed an act amend- 
ing. the eity charter by making six members of the 
council a quorum, giving the president one vote to 
make a tie and another one to decide the question ; 
thus giving the minority representation full legisla- 
tive power. ; : 

Under the operation of jthis act all the rules of 
the council were suspended, and six men, represen t- 
ing the sntallest ward in the city, refused to record 
the votes ofthe six men representing the largest | 
ward. I appealed to the president, who had been 
chosen by compromise, and he decided virtuaily į 
that by his casting vote he had the power to refuse | 
to record my vote, as a member of the city council, 
unless I voted for a man nominated by one of the 
Democratic members; and be did so refuse to record 
my vote. The Republican members were mere 
head-pieces. Their power-as members were entirely | 
taken away. ‘This act of injustice was so glaring | 
that I have heard life-long Democrats denounce it; 
and I know of some men who have left that party 
because of it. t 


| 

t 
You wiil perceive the action of the Legislature ! 
could possibly have no motive éxcept the temporary | 
control of the paltry patronage of a bankrupt city | 
for the Democracy. Had they sought to remedy a | 
defect in the charter they would have provided for | 
future contingencies; but they have not done so, | 
and a tie in the council hereafter would forever pre- | 
vent an organization, because no party would give | 
one man of the opposite party full legislative power | 
such as the president of the city council bas under : 
this act of the Virginia Legislature. f 
I have tried to give you a succinct statement; | 
would go. more into detail did I deem it necessary. | 
Tam willing to make affidavit to the truth of what | 
is here stated at any time; and should you want | 
information on any one point, you will either state | 
it or telegraph for me to come to Washington. 
t 


Yours, traly, - JAMES H. CLEMENTS. -> | 
Hon. James H. Puare, M. O. i j 


Mr. PLATT. And now, sir, a few words | 


only in reply to the statements of my colleague 
in relation to his own district. He says : 


‘As to the charge of intimidation practiced by the 
Conservative party in the State of Virginia, I only 
have proof as to one of the congressional districts ; 
and I here say that the charge, so far as the distriot 
that I represent is involved, is utterly unfounded, 
and I believe it to be untrue as to every district in 
the State. Sir, the seventh district was scoured by 
a United States commissioner and an attorney-at- 
law after the last congressional election. It was 
hunted all over before the election by white and 
black men who were paid by the executive Repub- 
lican committee in this city to canvass, as they 
termed it, but in fact to search up something to sus- 
tain a contest determined on weeks before the elec- 


i tion for the seat that I now have; and all that could 


be found to sustain the charge of intimidation was 
one poor, idiotic negro, who, when asked by the 
commissioner, ‘ What is an oath ?’ answered, ' It is 
what you see, and what you know.’” 

I find, on turning to page 26 of House Mis- 
cellaneous Report No. 35, containing the testi- 
mony taken in the case of McKenzie vs. Brax- 
ton, that the testimony of the idiotic negro 
referred to by my colleague is there reported. 
He swears that a man named Steward Thomas 
told him at Criglersville precinct the day of 
election that he had voted against him once, 
and that if he did it again he must leave, or 
he (Thomas) would put a ball in him. This 
ignorant man was certainly a legal voter, and 
at least had sufficient mental capacity to un- 
derstand that voting for Mr. McKenzie was 
dangerous business at that precinct. This 
document contains other testimony, the evi- 
dence of gentlemen of. intelligence, and whose 
character for truth and veracity has never been 
assailed. My colleague seems to. have for- 
gotten those statements, when making the 
broad and sweeping declaration in regard to 
his own district | have quoted above. 

I desire to refer to some facts shown clearly 
by the evidence as reported. I call the atten- 
tion of my colleague to the deposition of Mr. 
John J. Robinson, on page 17, who swears 
that because he advocated the Republican 
ticket he was threatened with being mobbed ; 
that he was actually attacked in the county of 
Madison, in my colleague’s district; that his 
life was imperiled. So great was the danger 
that he had to call on a peace officer for pro- 
tection, and finally flee the place to save his life. 

The testimony of Thomas Monroe, on page 
21, shows that because he was legitimately 
working in the iuterest of the Republican party 
he was attacked and fired upon by his assail- 
ants, aud only saved his life by flight and refuge 
in a thick wood. 

The testimony of R. D. Beekley, on pages 
33 and 84, show that at a Republican meeting 
at the court-house of the county of Culpepper 
the most riotous proceedings were resorted to 
by the political friends of my colleague, con- 


i| sisting in part, in the language of deponent, 


“Sticks were raised, stones were thrown. 
Oliver (one of the Republican speakers) was 
yelled: at with cries of ‘The damned nigger 
shall not speak here, down with the negro,’ ” 
and severe threats; and because of these pro- 
ceedings, other speakers were afraid to venture 
on the stand. Both Mr. Beekley and Mr. Oliver 
are well known to me personally. They are 
among the most intelligent colored men of the 
country. Gentlemanly in deportment and char- 
acter, no one who knows them would doubt any 
statement they would make on or off the wit- 
ness-stand. - 

The depositions of Robert Allen, C. W. 
Holland, and others, on pages 28, 29, and 
30, show that they and others who desired to 
vote the Republican ticket. were prevented 
from so doing by the action of the partisan 
conductors of the,election in failing to open 
the polis as required by law, this being a 
favorite way of preventing Republican majori- 
ties being given, frequently practiced in various 
portions of the State at precincts with large 
Republican majorities. 7 

This is a sin of omission for which the State 
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law provides no penalty, therefore oftener 
resorted to than sins of commission, but never 
practiced at any point. having a Democratic 
majority. My colleague has been misinformed 
in regard to men hunting all over his district 
before the election for evidence of fraud and 
intimidation, and evidence to use in a prede- 
termined-upon contest for his seat in this body. 
I certify that not one cent was paid to any 
one by the congressional executive committee 
for canvassing in my colleague’s district, nor 
was any person employed by that committee 
in any capacity or for any purpose in that dis- 
trict. As the secretary of that committee I 
am certain of the incorrectness of that state- 
ment as made by my colleague, and assure him 
that on this point at least he has been misin- 
formed. 

Since the publication of my remarks on the 
6th of March I have received from many por- 
tions of Virginia letters aud affidavits in regard 
to outrages by the Democratic party, which 
show that they are by no means confined to 
the localities to which I have given special 
attention in my remarks to-day. I have-neither 
the time or the inclination to dwell further 
upon these unpleasant topics. Ishould much 
prefer to praise, were it possible to do so hon- 
estly. I cheerfully testify that there are counties 
in the State where the two parties dwell together 
in peace and harmony, and where the members 
of the Democratic party show fairness and toler- 
ation. I believe the sentiment of liberality and 
toleration for differences of political opinion is 

rowing and extending, and it will be a blessed 
ie for Virginia when in all localities men 
shall cease to be persecuted and ostracised in 
business and society because of their political 
opinions. God knows how earnestly I desire 
the prosperity of my State and the happiness 
of her people, earnestly believing as I do that 
neither can be realized until perfect freedom 
of opinion is tolerated. I do most urgently 
beg all good men to unite for the purpose of 
securing it. The Republican party only ask 
that every man twenty-one years of age should 
be allowed to vote once, as his conscience 
shall dictate, unless he forfeits that right by a 
criminal act. We ask this for ourselves, and 
we will do as much to secure it to our oppo- 
nents as we will to secure it to ourselves. I 
have only kind feelings for my Democratic 
colleagues on this floor. They have atall times 
extended to me courteous and gentlemanly 
treatment, which I have endeavored to recipro- 
cate. I regret that I have been forced into this 
controversy. I regret that they should deny 
or attempt to defend the crimes of the Vir- 
ginia Democracy, and believe they have been 
led into such a course by the force of evil as- 
sociations on this floor with the party that for 
so long a time denied and defended the crimes 
of the Ku Klux. I would that I could influ- 
ence them to break away from their present 
political associations and induce them to join 
ime in placing our beloved State in harmony 
with the ruling party of the country, and work- 
ing with me through the only party that can 
help us to restore Virginia to the proud posi- 
tion she once held but has now lost. How can 
they study the history of Virginia for the forty 
years she has been under the rule of Democ- 
racy and affiliate longer with a- party which 
has brought our State, step by step, down the 
declining grade of poverty and ruin, until we 
have almost found that ‘lowest deep,’’ de- 

icted in the impassioned language of Milton? 
How can any man who loves Virginia remain 
in a party that has brought upon her only ruin, 
degradation, poverty, debt, and excessive tax- 
ation until it has almost ended in dishonor 
and repudiation; whose record in Virginia is 
one long: unbroken history of blundering folly 
and adherence to wrong-doing? But if they 
are hopelessly joined to their idols, as I fear 
they are, then let them unite with me and my 


colleagues on this side of the House in our 
efforts to preyent and punish wrong-doing by 
whichever party committed. I pledge them 
my earnest efforts to remedy any wrongs my 
own party may commit. Let them try as 
earnestly to cause a cessation of those I have 
pointed out as existing in the party to which 
they belong, and in all questions not political 
affecting our State I am certain that in the 
‘future, as in the past, we shall work together 
harmoniously, only striving to excel each other 
in the effort to do, each, more than the other 
for the material good of the State we repre- 
sent, and for the happiness and prosperity of 
the people among whom our lot is cast and 
with whom all my interests are as intimately 


interwoven and as inseparably allied as are’ 


those of any citizen of the old State of which 
-we are all so proud and all love so well. 


Civil Service. 
SPEECH OF HON. H. E. HAVENS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
April 6, 1872, 
The House having met as in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HAVENS. Mr. Speaker, as the result 
of the agitation of the subject of reform in our 
civil service system, a commission authorized 
by act of Congress have prepared a series of 
rules to govern the making of appointments, 
which have been adopted by the President as 
his guide, and which we are asked to ratify by 
legislation, so as to make binding upon suc- 
ceeding Administrations. The change in the 
system of making appointments involved in 
these rules is so radical, and its features so 
new and novel, that it should only be accepted 
after the fullest discussion, and with the 
greatest caution. We should be sure that 
what is presented as a reform is not a revolu- 
tion backward; that what promises to purify 
and exalt is not a violation of fundamental 
ideas and cherished theories, opening the way 
to evils of far vaster magnitude than those 
sought to be remedied. 

It seems to me that it cannot be successfully 
disputed that the so-called reform violates not 
only the letter of the Constitution, but the very 
spirit and leading ideas of our theory of Gov- 
ernment; that it is an innovation full of mis- 
chiefs and dangers, while it can reach only in 
small part the evils at which it is aimed. Such, 
Iam sure, will be the judgment of the country. 

Briefly stated, these rules provide that appli- 
cants for appointments shall pass a competi- 
tive examination before an examining board 
to test knowledge, ability, and general qualifi- 
cations, after having first given satisfactory 
evidence as to character, health, and age. 
Competition is to be open to all applicants, 
regardless of political, personal, or ‘other cou- 
siderations; and from those passing the 
highest examinations, not exceeding three, as 
the board may certify, the appointing power 
is to be permitted to select the officer. 

I shall first endeavor to show that this regu- 
lation is in conflict with the mode of appoint- 
ment prescribed by the Constitution. That 
instrament confers upon the President the 
power to nominate certain officers, and to 
appoint certain others without condition, lim- 
itation, or restriction. It has also authorized 
Congress to make certain inferior officers ap- 
pointable by heads of Departments and courts 
of law; and that power Congress has exer- 
cised. ; 

The power to appoint implies the exercise 
of discretion, judgment, and will. It is the 
power to determine who of all the people shall 
fill‘a given office. But upon this point I can- 
not do better than to quote the opinion of the 


late Attorney General, given in response to the: 
questions submitted by- the civil service com- 
mission. Referring. to the words “ choose’? 
and ‘appoint,’’ as used in the Constitition, 
he says: bo : 

“ Confining my attention, for the sake of brevity, 
to the latter word, I ask what does it mean? If to 
appoint is merely to do a formal act; thatis, merely 
to authenticate a selection not made by the appoint- 
ing power, then there is no constitutional ‘objection 
to the designation of officers by a competitive ex- 
amination, or any other mode of selection which 
Congress may prescribe or authorize. Butif àp- 
pointment implies an exercise of judgment and will, 
the officer must be selected according to the judg- 
ment and will of the person or body in whom tho 
appointing power is vested by the Constitution, 
and a mode of selection which gives no room for 
the exercise of that judgment and will is. inadmis~- 
sible, If the President in appointing a marshal, if 
the Senate in appointing its Secretary, if a court or 
head of Department in appointing a clerk, must 
take the individual whom a civil service board ad- 
judge to have proved himself the fittest by. the test, 
of acompetitive examination, the will and judg- 
ment which determine that appointment are not the 
will and judgment of the President, of the Senate, 
of the court, or of the head of Department, but are 
the will and judgment of the civil service board, and 
that board ‘iis virtually the appointing power. View- 
ing the appointing power conferred in the Constitu- 
tion as a substantial, and not merely a nominal 
function, I cannot but believe that the judgment 
and will of the constitutional depositary of that 

ower should be exercised in every appointment. 

he power was lodged where it is because the 
makers of the Constitution, after careful considera- 
tion, thought that in no other, depositaries of it 
could the judgment and the will to make proper 
appointments so certainly be found, They assigned 
it to functionaries who were expected to have an 
adequate knowledge of men and of affairs, to have 
capacity for public business, and to feel responsible 
to conscience, and to the opinion of good citizens”? 

The exercise of the judgment and will eg- 
sential to the power of appointment is unre- 
stricted by the terms of the Constitution. It 
is as broad and unlimited as language can 
make it; and any transfer of the power to 
exercise that discretion and will, or any part 
of it, to any other depositary than that named 
in the Constitution is so clearly a violation of 
that instrument that: it is surprising that the 
contrary opinion is seriously insisted upon; in 
fact, lam not sure that the authors of these 
rules have declared the opposite view. . They 
seem rather to have resorted to adroit and 
ingenious contrivances to evade the constitu- 
tional intention while professing to respect the 
spirit and meaning of that. instrament. 

_Let us see if they have not imposed con- 
ditions and restrictions inconsistent with the 
exercise of that complete discretion and will 
which the Constitutionshas conferred. Under 
their rales the President and heads of Depart- 
ments can appoint no one who is not a per- 
sonal applicant, no matter how much more 
worthy and competent men may be found out- 
side of the liste of active office-seekers. This 
I regard as not only an unwarranted but an 
unwise restriction. But it is not the worst, 
Of all who may apply for a given appoint- 
ment only three are to be appointable, and 
to that number the constitutional appointing 
power is to be restricted. To an advisory 
board, an authority unknown to the: Consti- 
tution, is transferred the. discretion of select- 
ing those three persons, thus leaving the ap- 
pointing officers named by the Constitution 
stripped of the power to exercise the appoint- 
ive judgment and will, and compelling them 
to accept the dictation of a new and independ- 
ent authority. . ae 

The second question submitted by the com- 
missioners to the Attorney General was as 
follows: cho Eo ; 

“May the President, ander the act by which.this 
board is organized, regulate the exercise of the ap- 
pointing power now vested in the heads of Depart- 
ments, or in the courts of law, so as to restrictap- 
pointments-to-a class of persons whose udlifsications 
or fitness. shall have been determined by an exam- 


ination instituted independent of the appointing 
power?” i 

This question was answered in. the afirma- 
tive. And this opinion is assumed to justify 
the ‘restriction we are considering. But this, 
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isa great mistake. Only by adroitly pervert- 
ing ils.spirit:and meaning has it been made to 
seem. $0 warrant.the action. of the commis- 
sioners.: Ifthat opinion means anything, it 
means that the constitutional descrelion of 
the appointing power may be so restricted as 
to prohibit the appointment of persons found 
to be incompetent, and to require it to be 
exercised within the limits of the class found 


to be competent; not within the limits of a | 


portion of that class, but within the whole of 
ite If abundred applicants are found com- 
petent upon a given examination, the appoint- 
ive discretion may be confined to that class 
of one hundred—not to three persons of that 
class. 
ranted by the opinion of the Attorney General. 
The word ‘* class’? does not mean any such 
thing as it is assumed to mean by the commis- 
sioners, nor could the Attorney General have 
so understood it when he responded affirm- 
atively to the question l have quoted; and 
any exercise of the appointive judgment and 
will within the limits of the class found to be 
competent by any outside authority is an 
unconstitutional interference with the appoint- 
ing power within the meaning of the Attorney 
Geveral’s opinion. 

But the rules prescribed authorize the ad- 
visory board to so far monopolize the consti- 
tutional discretion as to choose three persons 
from the whole class of competent persons 
who alone are to be appointable. Thus the 
appointing power, instead of being limited to 
the class of persons found to be competent, is 
limited to thice persons of that class. And 
though the judgment of the appointing officer 
may frequently point to one not found among 
the three, he will be powerless to exercise that 
judgment because a power placed above him 
has dictated otherwise. He is thus shorn of 
the power conferred by the Constitution, and 
has litle more to do with making appoint- 
ments than to announce the will of a new and 
independent authority. And this petty duty 
seems to be left him as‘a sort of pretense of 
regard for the Constitution; or rather, per- 
haps, as a cover to conceal the extent of the 
inroad upon its authority. 

The Constitution stood directly in the way 
of the purposes of theso-called reformers, and 
their study seems to have been to discover a 
way to evade or defeat its provisions without 
seeming to intentionally override it. While 
they have succeeded ine practically withdraw- 
ing the appointing power from its constitu- 
tional lédgmeant, it is not so certain that they 
have made even a plausible showing of the 
authority to do so. In fact, the history of 
their deliberations and the result of their 
labors are weil calculated to convince the 
country that the commissioners themselves 
were not satished with the conclusions upon 
which they acted, nor of their ability to con- 
ceal the manifest evasion, to say the least, of 
the spirit and intention of the Constitution. 
And it would bave been far better if they had 
suggested the amendment of that instrument, 
so as to open the way properly for what they 
suppose to be a reform, than to. have invented 
ingenious contrivances to defeat its provisions, 
and to seek specious arguments and plausible 
pretenses to soothe the conscience for practi- 
cally disregarding it. 

It is, of course, not doubted, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President may make such regulations 
as he chooses to determine his judgment as to 
the propriety of appointments. Such regula- 
tious are voluntary, and he is not bound by 
them. But a law to compel him to act upon 


the judgment of others, regardless of his own | 


opinions, would be a very different thing; and 
it is just sucha law that we are called upon to 
enact, ; 

But, Mr. Speaker, if there were no question 
as to the congtiiutionality of the new system, 


Clearly, no more than this is war- | 


i 


the evil results which must follow. its enforce- 
ment should condemn it. We shouid be slow 
to abandon a system deliberately adopted by 
the. fathers, aud which for nearly a century 
has answered successfully the purposes of its 
authors. Uuder any form of civil service there 
wiil be imperfections and abuses. More arbi- 
trary and aristocratice methods thau those to 
which we have been accustomed might remedy 
some complaints, but in a Government of the 
people, like ours, they would be attended with 
evils and dangers far greater than those re- 
moved. The so-called reform is neither Jess 
nor more than a retrograde movement, a stride 
backward in the direction of the less liberal 
and generous theories of aristocratic and arbi- 
trary rule. The change for which it provides 
in the method of making appointments must 
result inevitably in. the buiiding up of a class 
of professional officeholders, who will hold 
their places for life, to the practical exclusion of 
applicants from among the people who may 
aspire to places in the Government service. 

While the power of removal is not directly 
affected by the rules prescribed, the opportun- 
ities for appointments are so cut off, and the 
means of obtaining them so hedged about, that 
those in office will virtually hold their places 
by life tenures. Such was the intention of 
those who devised the new system. Their 
report, which accompanies the rules, broadly 
intimates that a system of pensions ought to 
be adopted for those who, under the operation 
of their reform, are expected to grow old and 
feeble in the Government service. So earn- 
estly is this proposition presented, that it 
almost seems strange that a recommendation 
was not also made for the payment of bounties 
to self-sacrificing individuals who may accept 
office at the hands of the Government. 

It is also provided that appointments.to the 
higher grades of offices shull be made from 
those holding subordinate positions, thus more 
completely protecting the officehoiding class, 
aud shutting out worthy men from among the 
people. No matter how peculiar may be the 
qualifications of a particular individual to take 
charge of an important office, nor how greatly 
the public interests may require his services, 
there is no power that can appoint him unless 
he is found iu the ranks of the officeholding 
class. : 

Under no pretense should it be made the 
business of any class of men to rule who are 
not constantly dependent upon the people for 
their authority. Those in positions of public 
trust are never so considerate of the rights of 
the people as when they are constantly de- 
pendent upon the people's will for a continu- 
ance in their places. Independence of the 
popular voice begets insolence in. office, cor- 
rupuon, negligence, and the arbitrary use of 
power. It is inconsistent with genuine lib- 
erty and with the American idea of govern- 
ment, aud ought not to be tolerated tor a day. 


| The people are not ready to consent to a sys- 
į tem designed to build up above themselves a 


corps of professional officeholders beyond the 
reach of their authority. They will accept no 
such civil service, even though it be presented 
in the gilded coloring of reform and proclaimed 
a3 a sovereign remedy for pretended evils. 
They will sweep it out of existence, and with 
it any party that sustains it. It is a relic of 
European systems—a dangerous imitation of 
aristocratic forms which have no place in the 
government.of a free country. 

I have aiready shown that a system of ex- 
aminations is to take place under the direction 
of an advisory board, to whom the discretion 
lodged by the Constitution in certain appointing 
officers is so far transferred as to authorize them 
to confine that discretion to three persons whom 
they may select as possessing the highest degree 
of quahiications. ‘This regulaion is objection- 
able because it discriminates unjustly against 


| 


a large and most worthy class of citizens. It 
is proper to construe these rules in the light of 
the report which accompanies them, rom 
that’ we learn that no line of fitness for par- 
ticular duties is to be regarded, the crossing 
of which shall determine the competency of 
applicants for appointment. Ouly the three 
who pass farthest beyond the line of finess, 
and have attained the highest standard of 
qualifications, are to be deemed appointable; 
and these three are to be selected by the 
board. The examinations relate, and neces- 
sarily must relate, in great part to educational 
qualifications. And hence, under them that 
large class of persons. who have not enjoyed 
favorable opportunities for attaining a high 
standard of education will be pract.cally ex- 
cluded from positions in the civil service. It 
is a discrimination against the sons of the 
poor, utterly unjustifiable, and which places 
the Government in an undesirable atiitude 
toward its ciuzens. It is, however, consist- 
ent with the aristocratic theory that a class of 
men should hold office tor life independent of 
the people, that that class should be selected 
from the most wealthy and favored citizens. 

if the good of the public service required the 
perpetration of this injustice it might be ex- 
cused; but it does not. ‘his regulation wiil 
not secure the most competent officers, The 
student fresh from some seminary or college 
will often pass with credit an examination 
which would confound many of the most suc- 
cessful and useful business men of the country, 
and yet be utterly unfit for the performance of 
official duties. The school-master or book- 
worm crammed with knowledge might pass the 
most successful examination, aud yet be en- 
lirely destitute of the practical ability or expe- 
rience necessary in a public officer. And, on 
the other hand, there are thousands whom for- 
tune has denied educational privileges, and 
who would cut a sorry figure before the dis- 
tinguished scholars who compose the examin- 
ing board, who nevertheless possess abilities 
and practical qualifications which fit them for 
the highest usefulness. 

Among the most honored and worthy men 
in the service of the Government to-day are 
nota few who, at their entrance upon public 
life, woald, before a board of examiners, have 
fallen far below many a college graduate whose 
practical life has proved worthiess to himself 
and to the couutry. Some of thase whose 
memories the country cherishes with the most 
grateful pride could not in their early years 
have passed successfully the sort of examina- 
tion that is now necessary for admission to 
the lowest grade of clerkships in the Depart- 
ments, 

Mr. Speaker, the learning of the schools, or 
the knowledge of books, however acquired, is 
not the proper test of ability or usefulness. 
lt is practical lite that develops men. The 
education of the schools cannot supply the 
deficiencies of nature, nor can the waunt of it 
fetter real abiliy. Give the young man of 
genius an equal chance with his. fellows in 
the race of life, and he will hew his way success- 
fully, however severely fortune may have dealt 
with him ia denying hin the privileges of early 
education. In the practical business of life 
he will obtain the discipline and development 
which others may get in the less trying ordeal 
of a collegiate course. This fact was forcibly 
illustrated in thousands of instances during 
the recent war. Young boys who had scarcely 
seen the inside of the log school-house in their 
neighborhoods, mere striplings whose winds 
had scarcely strayed beyond the sports of boy- 
hood, marched ‘away. and for a time were 
swallowed up aud lost amid the thousands 
whose ranks they entered. But we heard of 
them again: The youth had become a man, 
proud, gailant, and brave. He wasa leader and 
a commander of men, a guide in the camp, and 
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a hero in battles. In peace he is an honored 


citizen, a moider of public opinion, the recip- . 


ient of high honors and trusts at the hands 
of his fellow citizens. 

Men educated in the rough struggle of life 
are none the less fitted to meet life’s practical 
duties with hopeful courage and confident self- 
reliance. Indeed, in all those qualifications 
that mark the successful business man and 
skillful executive officer they are immeas: 
urably the superior of the mere scholar or 
studeut of books. Men .such as these are 
leaders everywhere; they are among million- 
aires in your cities, and foremost in founding 
States and pushing forward civilization upon 
the western. borders; they invent machinery, 
build railroads, and carry on commerce; they 
fill the highest public stations within the gift 
of the people; and upon every theater of 
action they are true representatives of American 
enterprise and progress. ae 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the new regu- 
lation will not secure more competent officers, 
and that the interests. of the public service do 
not demand the application of a rule so arbi- 
trary und unjust. Any test which excludes 
men such as 1 have referred to, or which. dis- 
criminates against them in filling appointive 
offices, is injust, unwise, and un-American. I 
insist ulso that the discretion ought never to be 
taken from the appointing officer of appointing 
the crippled soldier or any loyal soldier to any 
piace which he is competent to fill, rather 
than the man who tried to destroy the Gov- 
ernment or who devoted the years of the war 
to obtaining an education, merely because the 
latter can pass a higher test of examination in 
educational attainments not essential to the 
successful discharge of official duties. Let the 
man who gave the prime of bis life, usually 
spent in the school-house, to his country under 
more trying and dangerous circumstances than 
in filliog a salaried office in the eivil service 
at least have an equal chance with the educated 
rebel, and with tne man whose parents were 
able to send him to college when the nation’s 
life was in peril. 

J agree that no man should be appointed to 
a place which he is incompetent to fill. Batl 
object to excluding those who are competent, 
and who are often the most worthy and deserv- 
ing applicauts, merely because somebody else 
possesses a higher degree of attainments in 
matters having no connection with the official 
duties to be performed. And yet these~-rules 
provide for exactly this thing, and the report 
presents. an earnest argument in support of 
its propriety and wisdom. To show that I do 
not misrepresent I quote from the report, as 
follows: 

“The purpose of the exam‘nation is to ascertain 
the fitness of the applicant tor the position that. he 
seeks. But a mere pass or standard examination 
that is, an examination which requires of an appli- 
cart only the ability to pass an casy line, and to be- 
come one of many irom whom the appointment s10 
be made—is an. examination which constantly tends, 
under the pressure of patronage, to become a mere 
form, such as many that are now held in custom- 
houses and elsewhere. If, however, the applicant 
knows that he must not only pass the line, but. pess 
it sv as to be ranked among the two or three highest 
of his associates, proficiency alone will determine 
the resulp’”? * -* * FB F 

“If by examination for admission to the civil ser- 
vice nothiug were understood but a test of mere 
literary proficiency, it might be reasonable opposed 
as unsatisfactory. For it is unquestionable that a 
man might be an excellent appraiser of linen and 
yet know nothing of history or of accounts. But, on 
the other hand, it is'equally undeniable that an 
excellent appraiser of linen is not the tess excellent 
because or general intelligence. Of two good ac- 
couutants, the one who has the most generat knowl- 
edge is certainly preferable; and a country which 
declares that, where technical skill is equal, iv will 
sviect the candidate for its service who is the better 
edueated, isa country which directly and, practi- 
caliy encourages intelligence and morality. 

Such,.Mr. Speaker, is the spirit and theory 
of the report. Can any good come from a 


so. antagonistic to. the cherished ideas. of the 
people? f Ba E aie i a tt 
The general provisions of these rules do not 

apply to the appointment of postmasters whose 
salaries are below $200; but the absurdity of 
the whole system. is. fairly illustrated by the 
‘“evidence of fitness ™ required in such cases. 
This evidence is the written application of the 
person to be appointed... Under this test, if 
common repute: be-not at fault, the distin- 
guished philosopher and reformer who presides 
over one of our great dailies, and. whose am- 
bition has lorg pointed to the Postmaster 
General’s place, could not obtain an appoint- 
ment as postmaster for the most trifling post 
office in the country; for if his application 
could be read at ali it would surely condemn 
him. Jthas occurred to me, however, that he 
mizht get bis application copied by some prom- 
ising school-boy in the neighborhood and thus 
defeat the ingeniousand wonderful contrivance 
of the commissioners for reforming the char- 
acter of small postmasters.. But as the most 
marvelous inventions are generally susceptible 
of improvement, this cunning device of states- 
manship may yet be made so complete that 
the individual referred to and others like him 
will be successfully baffled, and the standard 
of competency among country postmasters 

correspondingly elevated and dignified. 

Another objection to the theory of this re- 

port is that it disregards the popular will. 
Whatever may be urged against the old 
method of making appointments, no other has 
yet been proposed which would so nearly re- 
flect the popular desire.. It was the nearest 
approach to the elective system that could 
be devised short of it. The will of the peo: 
ple was more nearly reflected, as in popular 
elections, than it possibly can be by any other 
system of filling appointive offices. The ap- 
-pointing power was distributed. in several 
heads, where the: petitions. of the people 
were respectfully considered and their repre- 
sentatives consulted. Strange as it may- seem, 
the whole complaint against the present sys- 
tem is based upon the fact that these influences 
which come from the people in the indication 
of their judgment and wishes are permitted to 
be felt; and we are gravely assured that the 
concentration of the appointing power in fewer 
hands, and the prohibition by law of any con- 
sideration of the opiniuns or wishes of any- 
body outside of the omnipotent few, will purify 
and popularize the civil service by putting 
| better men in office. _ Itisan argument drawn 
from the theory that the people are not quite 


so well qualified to govern themselves as j 


somebody else is to govern them. 

The people have preferences among men 
that ought to be heard and regarded. There 
are some whom they love and delight to honor, 
while there are others of equal or greater 
ability who have no hold upon their confi- 
denee, and whom they would never elevate 
to positions of public trast. and honor. Under 
the threatened ‘*reform’’ the judgment of 
the people will not be felt, and the latter 
class of individuals will be independent of the 


popular voice. ‘Phe favorites of the people 
will find their popularity of no avail, and pub- 
lic feeling wiil be outraged by the promotion 
of objectionable men. ‘There are other qual- 
ities that should be considered in determining 
the propriety of appointments besides mere 
educational fitness. An-applicant may be com- 
petent, may be able. to pass a superior exam- 
ination, and yet be disagreeable and repulsive 
to tbose who come in contact with him. 
may lack the oebiiging disposition and gentle 


manly traits of character which the people 
expect to meet in those whom they permit to 
perform the public business, An examining 
board can practically have no opportunity to 


He | 


jadge upon these points. , Of the multiudeof | 
proscription so broad and unreasonable aud il stravgers who may appear before them. they 


ean determine little -beyond the ability: to 
answer the. arbitrary questions prescribed: 
And men of overbearing disposition and ingo- 
lent manners wills often obtain. prefernvent 
over the more genial, modest, and: worthy 
applicant. : s oe 

The member of. Congress who lately advised 
with the appointing officers is a representative 
ofthe people, depeadent upon their confidence 
and approval for his position. ‘The. conse- 
quence of aiding to foist unworthy. and objec- 
tionable men into the publie service would 
recoil upon him, and he dare not do it. He 
knows the character of those he recommends, 
and their reputation among the people, and 
cannot safely recommend others than those 
whom he knows the public judgment to point 
to as acceptable and worthy. Who supposes 
that he could disregard the wishes of the peo- 
ple as expressed: through their petitions. in 
recommending the appointment of postmasters 
in the.various neighborhoods of -his district ? 
And who. supposes that he does'do so? f 
think it will. be found that be seldom ventates 
upon so dangerous an experiment, And the 
same. is true with regard to all otber officers 
as to whose appointment he is consulted. 

The people are generally right in their judg- 
ment of men. = It is safer to trust them than 
to trust any examining board. And their judg- 
ment ought to be. heard either through their 
petitions or their Representatives. But this 
is exactly what these rules are intended to 
prevent, a competitive examination beiog: in- 
stituted as preferable. ‘lhe power transferred 
to the new authority is greater than that here- 
tofore exercised by any: officers of the Govern- 
ment. -In their hands is concentrated nearly 
all of the appointive authority now distributed 
in the Executive, heads of Departments, and 
courts of law, and who by custom are greatly 
controlled by the wishes‘and opinions, not 
only of the Representatives of the people, but 
directly by the people themselves. Tho new 
authority is to be independent of those influ- 
ences which have heretofore to a considerable 
extent regulated appointments. Ic is: created 
for the avowed purpose of escaping those in- 
fluences. Itis not even permitted to listen to 
the expressions of the people, and their peti- 
tions are to be excluded from the presence 
of the imperial authority whose will is to dic- 
tate three individuals beyond whom in all. our 
vast population the constitutional appointiug 
power is not to be permitted to go. > 

Nor are the officers clothed with this power 
to be chosen by the people. Independent ia 
the exercise of their authority, they are 
also independent:in the source of it, being 
only the creatures of executive appointment. 
The leading idea of the report is that. the 
further power is removed from the. people, 
the more pure and beneficent. it becomes. It 
isan old theory, and one that has sustained 
aristocratic and arbitrary rule through many 
centuries. of oppression and wroug Its spe- 
cious arguments in one form aud. another 
have ever been used to grasp and withhold 
power from the people. It is so violent in its 
assaults upon the new and better idea of. gov- 
ernment so happily established by oar fathers 
that we should be surprised to. find .any to 
sanction it did we not know that insidious: 
encroachments upon popular rights: have 
marked every step in-the -history.of Govern- 
ments, and that the liberties ofthe masses can 
oniy be successfully guarded by eternal. and 
unceasing. vigilance. : The first advances 
against popular rights are. always covered by 
plausible assurances of friendly purposes and 
intended-good.» Tyranny first manifests itseif 
openly. when its victims have been effectively 
betrayed intoitsbands. And itis no guarantee 
now that dangers of great magnitude do not 
lark in the starting innovations proposed, 
that it comes in the -preventious- cloak. of 
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reform in the interests of the people. The 
guise is deceptive—a delusion and a snare. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that bad men fre- 
quently get into office by appointment; but is 
it not also true that the people are sometimes 
misled and elect unworthy men? If the present 
system of making appointments is to be con- 
demned because of occasional mistakes, why 
should not the elective system also be con- 
demned?. If it be wise to strip the President 
of his constitutional power to make appoint- 
ments from the body of the people, and transfer 
that authority to a board of examiners set up 
as purer and more incorruptible than he, and 
who are not chosen by the people, why should 
not a similar board be created to hold compet- 
itive examinations of candidates for election, 
and dictate to the people three persons whom 
they may elect to each office? The power of 
the people to elect whom they please is not 
more absolute and unlimited under the Con- 
stitution than that of the President to appoint. 
If the restriction of the reform rules is con- 
stitutional the other would be also. And if 
more honest and competent officers can be 
selected in one case by an examination they 
can inthe other also. If it is wise in one case 
to disregard the reputation which men have 
established in practical life among their. fel- 
lows as honorable and capable men, and trust 
to the decision of a board. of strangers, made 
upon an examination of a brief hour as to 
educational qualifications, it would be equally 
wise in the other. And the theory of this 
report brings us inevitably to this alternative 
as the true method of filling elective offices. 

An objection most earnestly urged against 
the constitutional method of appointment is 
that the President may make corrupt appoint- 
ments with a view to secure a reëlection. This 
argument assumes that the road to popular 
favor lies in dishonoring the public ser- 
vice, and disregarding the popular will. Itis 
also urged that members of Congress in influ- 
encing appointments, exercise a dangerous and 
improper power which ought to be destroyed. 
And many good men seem to entertain the 
opinion that this influence is an important and 
desirable privilege by which Representatives 
may improperly strengthen their chances for 
reélection. No greater mistake could be made. 
Itis not a privilege, nor is ‘it a desirable 
power. Itis an unpleasant and embarrassing 
duty. The number of places that a member 
of Congress has any voice. in filling is very 
limited. * In making recommendations he must 
necessarily disappoint many whom he would 
gladly favor if he could. 

The unsuccessful applicants for his assist- 
ance are always most numerous, and while he 
pleases one man by recommending him, he 
offends many others whom he cannot recom- 
mend, Heis often made to seem to disregard 
personal obligations, and becomes involved in 
controversies with friends whom: he alienates 
merely because there is but one office to be- 
stow upon a numerous throng of worthy appli- 
cants; so that he is in fact weakened, rather 
than strengthened by being required to advise 
in the making of appointments. There is 
probably not a member of Congress who would 
not gladly be relieved of all conneetion with 
this business if he consulted only his own in- 
terests. 

But is it not true that his relations to his 
constituents impose upon him a duty in this 
regard which he cannot properly shake off? 
He is their chosen representative, and they 
have a right to expect him to reflect their 
wishes in this as in other public matters. He 
knows them and their desires better than any 
stranger or set of strangers, and is more inter- 
ested in representing them correctly. As in 
easting his votes upon public measures he 
studies their wishes, so in recommending ap- 
pointments every interest prompts him to act 


honestly and discreetly, and with a view to the 


approval of those upon whom he is dependent | 


for his position. The same is true with regard 
to the President. The present Executive has 
made mistakes, but his appointments have 
generally commanded the respect of the coun- 
try. Yet his most virulent enemies have been 
made so by his inability to appoint them or 
their friends to office: He may well desire 
to be relieved of the duty and responsibility 
which the Constitution has imposed upon him; 
but the public interests as well as the law re- 
quire that he should exercise the appointive 
authority vested in him. 

This report also urges that the old civil ser- 
vice system was demoralizing in its effects 
upon the people; that party passions were 
inflamed and public morality debased by the 
farious zeal of men intent only upon estab- 
lishing their claims to consideration in the dis- 
tribution of the spoils of victory, and that 
the real issues were lost sight of in a ferocious 
scramble for appointive offices, There is very 
little truth in this assumption. Whatever of 
warmth and excitement may have attended 
our political contests, grew out of the choice 
of elective officers, and the same condition of 
things will continue until party conventions 
and political campaigns are ‘‘reformed’’ out 
of existence by the application of the theory 
of this report, so that competitive examina- 
tions shall determine the choice of elective as 
well as appointive officers. The national E&x- 
ecutive, Representatives in Congress, State, 
county, and municipal efficers are all elected 
by the people. Their places are legitimate 
“party prizes.” And while the people are 
permitted to choose these, the most numerous 
and important officers in authority over them, 
there will be parties and partisan strifes and 
animosities. The attempt to soften the asper- 
ities of political campaigns by withdrawing 
appointive offices from the political arena, 
and conferring them upon a favored few, inde- 
pendent of the popular will, is an ineffectual 
and weak device. 

And it would be unfortunate if it were other- 
wise. The interest always manifested among 
the people in the result of elections, whether 
it be in consequence of a purely unselfish 
patriotism, or of a desire on the part of some 
to obtain office, is not to be deplored. Cam- 
paigns may be attended with evils—undue ex- 
citement, prejudice, and bitterrecriminations— 
but they are great educators of the people. 
The strife and earnestnesscomplained of make 
every citizen an investigator of the issues he 
has a voice in determining, and deprives dem- 
agogues of the power to mislead. Newspapers 
are read in every family, and in every neigh- 
borhood are to be found men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all important public questions, and 
competent for almost any official station. 

The reverse of this was forcibly iliustrated 
in the South previous to the rebellion, when 
the slave aristocracy monopolized the control 
of publié affairs. A sort of proscription was 
enforced against the common elasses, by which 
they were practically excluded from participa- 
tion in public affairs, and from attaining offi- 
cial stations. They consequently lacked an 
effective stimulus to inquiry and investiga- 
tion, were poorly informed upon public ques- 
tions, and were the easy victims of passion, 
prejudice, and misrepresentation. If the South 
had been an open arena for free discussion 
and free competition for the rewards and 
honors of official stations, these people could 
never have been misled into a criminal rebel- 
lion in the interests of an institution that only 
oppressed and degraded them. 

it isan inexcusable mistake to insist that 
those whose zeal and enthusiasm inspire warm 
and earnest, and even bitter contests for polit- 
ical victories are “ perverting elections” and 
“debasing public morals.’ However eager 
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they may be to secure personal advancement 
the effect of their activity is to enlist the at- 
tention of the masses to public questions and 
to encourage that vigilance which is the price 
of liberty and the guarantee of good govern- 
ment. lf, then, the ‘‘reform’’ will accom- 
plish what is promised for it; that is, if it will 
cut off the inducements to earnest and de- 
termined struggles for partisan victories, it is 
a dangerous thing, and ought to be rejected. 
Whatever tends to lull the people to sleep and 
inactivity opens the way for encroachments upon 
popular rights, and has ever been the policy 
of tyrants meditating the overthrow of liberty, 

Again, I object to the pretended reform 
because it will affect the different sections of 
the country unequally. The young man whose 
home happens to be in a State distant from 
the capital, and who may aspire to a place in 
one of the Departments, will be practically cut 
off from atiaining the object of his desires. He 
cannot risk the time and expense of a trip to 
this city to compete for a clerkship. He would 
be but one of a vast swarm of applicants gath- 
ered chiefly from about this city and vicinity, 
and who, by force of numbers, would have a 
thousand chances to. his one of obtaining the 
prize. The Departments will soon become 
filled up with those who have little else to 
do but hover about the capital watching for 
vacancies. Thus the remote States will, by 
the practical operations of the reform, be 
excluded from representation in the Depart- 
ments, and the monopoly which the eastern 
States in the convenient vicinity of the capital 
now hold in the control of the public business 
will become more complete than it is. 

It is important to the interests of every State 
that it should be fairly represented by its 
friends in the Government offices at the na- 
tional capital. Every one familiar with the 
public business understands the disadvantage 
of not being thus represented. Under the 
old system the rights and interests of all the 
States were supposed to be fairly considered 
in the distribution of appointments, and they 
generally were so. It was a part of the duty 
of the member of Congress to see that his 
State was not discriminated against in this 
respect; and though it frequently happened 
that great injustice was done to some of the 
States by proscriptive discriminations against 
them by the appointing officers, the so-called 
‘‘reform’’ makes it inevitable that in the future 
the West will be comparatively unfelt in the 
Department offices. 

Nor is there any way provided to regulate 
the locality from which postmasters and other 
local Federal officers shali be chosen. Only 
the three applicants who pass the highest 
standard of examination are to be appoint- 
able, and competition is to be open to all who 
may apply, regardless of locality as well as of 
personal and political considerations. There 
1s nothing, so far as these rules are concerned, 
to prevent the filling of Missouri post offices 
with men from Massachusetts or California. 
The petitions of the people indicating whom 
they desire to serve them are not to be con- 
sidered, and men whom strangers may desig- 
nate are to be imposed upon them. 2 

But it is said that the work of reforming the 
reform has been commenced; and perhaps 
when the revised edition of rules makes its 
appearance there will be less to criticise in 
this particular. It will be found impossible, 
however, to materially modify the new regu- 
lation if the theory of the report be adhered to. 

One of the alleged objects of these rules is 
to prevent the Executive from intriguing to 
secure a reélection in the distribution of ap- 
pointments. But that object will not be effected. 
if the President be corrupt will he not select 
an advisory board who will aid him in getting 
into office those whom he may wish to have 
there? Cannot a board be found who will be 
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no more honest than Congressmen and Cabinet | 
officers? Why is it assumed that this board | 
are to be more incorruptible than everybody | 


else? If members of Congress advise improper 
appointments, and the President makes them, 
in order to ‘keep their places, may not the 
board who are dependent upon the favor of 
the President do the same thing to keep their 
places? I do not understand why corrupt 
influences of any kind may not be brought to 
bear upon them as easily as upon the chief 
officers of the Government, 

It is hardly justice to the people to assume 
that the President, the officer whom they take 
the most pride and interest in selecting, is 
more liable to be corrupted shan a board of 
examiners appointed by the President. The 
power concentrated in this board will be ex- 
traordinary, and the opportunities to use it 
corruptly correspondingly great. The author- 
ity which has heretofore been ‘distributed in 
the President and heads of Departments, ‘and 
greatly controlled by congressional and pop- 
ular influences, is- now concentrated ‘in one 
head that is expected to be absolutely inde- 
pendent of everybody ‘and regardless of pop- 
ular influences. Who supposes ‘that honesty 
is to be improved by this monstrous combina- 
tion of power, or that purer government will 
be secured by it? Who will have confidence 
in this autocratic body? Will it be the party 
not in favor with the Executive who appoints 
them, and who are not represented among 
them, but who are nevertheless promised that 
party considerations shall not be entertained 
in the selection of officers? Will it be the 
people who do not choose them, and who are 
not permitted to be heard before them? Will 
it be those who regard the Chief Magistrate, 
Cabinet ministers, Senators and Represent- 
atives as wanting in integrity? Sir, I predict 
that the complaints which have. heretofore 
been heard against the civil service will be 
trifling in comparison with the denunciations 
that will be heaped upon this board before 
many changes in administrations shall take 
place, if it shall live so long. No more com- 
plete fountain for intriguery and corruption was 
ever contrived, and no power was ever before 
called into existence in this country so well 
calculated to excite the distrust and suspicion 
of the people. 

But it is said that the President may still 
remove unworthy officers as before: So he 
may. He may do just what itis atleged Presi- 
dents have heretofore done—he may require 
every man in office to serve his personal inter- 
ests or be kicked out. He cannot appoint 
those whom he may prefer, but if he be cor- 
rupt he can kick out those who do not yield 
to his purposes, and repeat the operation until 
he finds those who will. So that after all the 
pretended guarantee against presidential in- 
triguery in the use of patronage comes far short 
of meeting the case. 

I object also to these rules because under 
their operation nobody is to be responsible 
for the conduct of those in office. The Presi- 
dent and heads of Departments cannot be held 
accountable, because they are so fettered that 
they cannot appoint those whom they believe 
most worthy; and the advisory board will 
claim to be excused because they have no dis- 
cretion but to name those who pass the highest 
examination. The partyin power will dis- 
claim accountability because it has no control 
over their selection, and because they willcome 
largely from a hostile organization. . Those 
who pass the best examinations being entitled 
to preference, as a matter of right no party 
nor any appointing officer can be held account- 
able before the country for their official con- 
duct. Is this wise? Is it an arrangement that 
commends itself to the common sense of the 
country ? 

Sir, I hold that when the Republican party 
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isin power it should select its own friends to 
maintain its honor and reputation and carry 
out its policies, and it-should then ‘take the 
consequences of success or failure in meeting 
the expectations of the country. If the Dem- 
ocracy shall attain the ascendency, let them 
put their own men in the appointive offices, 
and assume the responsibility of their official 
conduct before the country. To so change 
the rule that several thousand appointive offices 
shall be filled with men selected by asort of 
lottery process, for whom neither the President 
nor chiefs of. Departments ‘nor any political 
party can properly be held to accountability, 
is to remove one of the chief guarantees that 
good men will be put in office and bad ones 
kept out. 

Mr. Speaker, the civil service board have 
made a failure of their work, because they 
have not sought to introduce reform where 
reform was needed. There have been no 
complaints against the competency of those 
holding appointive offices. - Nobody pretends 
that there has been any difficulty in finding 
competent men. The complaint has been that 
too many dishonest men get into office, and 
the -reform demanded was something that 
would more certginly secure the appointment 
of honést men. © In their horror of ‘‘ patron- 
age” and “political pressure,” the commis- 
sioners seem to have lost sight of this fact. 
They have at any rate given very slight atten- 
tion to it, and what they have done opens the 
door far wider than it ever was before for the 
entrance of dishonest men. The competitive 
examination, which seems to be their chief 
reliance for the cure of all evils, can determ- 
ine nothing as to the moral character of appli- 
eants, and the board must rely on certificates 
from outside parties, so that no barrier is 
erected against ‘rascals that has uot always 
existed ; for the appointing officers have never 
acted without advice, unless upon their own 
personal knowledge. It is true that they 
have given great weight to the recommend- 
ations of members of Congress. But if 
members of Congress, who were held to 
accountability by their constituents, occasion- 
ally made mistakes or knowiugly recom- 
mended dishonest men, may not others who 
are not charged with the especial duty of 
advising.as to the character of applicants, and 
who are not responsible to anybody, do the 
same thing? 

Men do not often refuse to sign certificates 
of character who are under no official respons- 
ibility, and almost any one who has not been 
convicted of crime can obtain them. Com- 
petition being open to all, the number of appli- 
cants will be increased more than ‘a hundred- 
fold, and: the difficulty of guarding against 
improper advice as tocharacter, and of ¢hoos- 
ing correctly, will be greatly. increased. A 
vast throng largely composed of professional 
office-seekers and worthless adventurers will 
crowd before the board, and modest, worthy 
men will refuse to engage in the scramble; 
and because they will not they cannot be 
appointed. Party and official responsibility 
ig to be virtually shaken off, and nobody held 
accountable to.the people for the character of 
appointments. Are not the chances, then, 
for dishonest men greatly multiplied, while 
not a single new protection is provided against 
them? Where do we find the “reform” in 
all this? 
something to prevent the putting of corrupt 
men in office; and yet this material considera- 
tion seems not to have seriously engaged the 
attention of thecommissioners. Heavy darts 
have been hurled at imaginary evils, while not 
the lightest arrow has been aimed at the real 
foe of the civil service. 

"Mr. Speaker, the imperfection of human 
affairs is such that there will always be oppor- 
tunities for reform everywhere. Butimaginary 
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evils will constantly be portrayed iw: startling 
magnitude, ‘so. that officious’ pretensions to 
ehaipionship of required: reforms may win 
popular applause and confidence: It has been 
so with the demand for civil service reform: 
Trifling evils have been magnified into: huge 
proportions, and imaginary dangers held up in 
frightful shapes to excite the apprehension and 
indignation of the people. : 
The object of those who have been most. 
conspicuous in this work has-been, first, to 
bring the present Administration into disre- 
pute, as.more corrupt and incompetent than 
those that have preceded it; and, second, to 
win for themselves recognition as the. repre- 
sentatives of reform ag against a corrupt 
Executive, unworthy of popular. confidence. 
That the country bas to some extent been 
misled by the croakings of these self-styled 
reformers I do not doubt; and that the Presi- 
dent, who has said that he has no policy to 
enforce against the will of the people, was act- 
uated, in adopting ‘the ‘rules reported’ by the 
civil service commission, by the belief that the 
people demanded some such change in the 
civil service system as those rules involve, I 
sincerely believe. He certainly did not do so 
because he believed the country required pro- 
tection from unworthy practices on his part, 
nor because he supposed he was not as compe- 
tent to select his subordinates as somebody 
else was to select them ‘for him. Conscious’ 
of his own integrity, and of his independence - 
of the use of patronage, he was prompt to yield 
to what seemed to him the popular desire, and 
hasty to surrender.a power which appeared to 
give morbid irritation to envious opponents. 
His action manifests a self-sacrificing patriot: 
ism worthy of high praise, and has confounded 
those whose chief occupation was to calumni- 
ate him with charges of intriguery and corrup- 
tion in the use of patronage to secure a reélec- 
tion; and yet I think he was mistaken as to 
the poplar desire, and too hasty for the public 
ood. ; 
2 Under his administration the proportion of 
incompetent and dishonest officials hag been 
smaller than under most that have preceded it. 
The revenues have been faithfully collected 
and applied to the reduction of the publié 
debt; the public business in all its branches 
has been conducted witb singular fidelity, 
ability, and economy. The people knew it 
and were satisfied. They knew the motives 
that inspired the vindictive and calumnious 
assaults upon him, and they disregarded them, 
They saw peace prevailing everywhere, national 
credit advancing, the rights of all secured and 
protected, the public debt rapidly decreasing, 
taxes being reduced, industries multiplying, 
progress and prosperity universal, and: they 
emanded no sacrifice of principle to appease 
the venom of malcontents, or gratify the whims 
of impracticable theorists. i 
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“SPEECH OF HON. A. M. WADDELL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, T 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, s 
April 13, 1872, .. 
On the eondition of the South. 


Mr. WADDELL. Mr. Speaker, I approach 
the task which my ‘duty as a:member of the 
Committee on Alleged Outrages in the South- 
ern States imposes upon me with unfeigned 
reluctance. ‘The country is *wearied with the 
gubject, the people are sick of the hollow 
hypocrisy of this Ku Klax crusade; “but, 
although as an individual | do not'claim and 
eannot expect the same degrée of attention 
which ‘has been and will be accorded to my 
more distinguished colleagues‘on the commit- 
tee, it is still my misfortune to be the only 
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original. member of. that committee who is a 
native resident and Representative of a State 
affected by. this report and the legislation-on 
which it is based, and therefore only I speak. 
I shall do so very plainly, because I feel-very 
deeply; but I am not weak enough to suppose 
that-anything I may say will affeet in the least 
degree the action of the House; I know that 


if I should speak with the tongues of men and | 


of angels, and in the spirit of heavenly charity, 
and should produce proofs as strong as Holy 
Writ toshow the disastrous effects of the estab- 
lished policy of the Government toward my 
unfortunate countrymen, my words would still 
be butas sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
Jam painfully sensible of the fact that south- 
eru Representativesare powerless here, except 
to the extent.of their votes, and I know full 
well how futile it is for one. of us to protest 
against. the grievous wrongs under which our 
people have suffered and-are suffering - If we 
bear witness to them we are discredited ; if we 
denounce them we are accused of disloyalty; 
silence concerning them is misconstraed into 
acquiescence; approval and justification. of 
them open the only path to preferment, I 
must-not remain sìlent; t cannot approve them, 
but in spite of the penalty I will bear witness 
and I will denounce. | - 

Congress: passed a bill at the last session 
entitled. ‘‘ An act to enforce the provisions of 
the fourteenth amendment, and for other -pur- 
poses.” The other and real purpose, as every 
inteliigent, man in the country well knew, was 
to make political capital for the Republican 
party so as to carry the next presidential elec- 
tion, It combined the two usual characteristics 
of all legislation aimed at the South, namely, 
bad motive aud bald unconstitutionality. L 
know that in these piping times of central- 
ism the unconstitutionalily of a measure is no 
argument against it; that the higher law of 
party necessity controls; that States have 
no rights, reserved or otherwise, against the 
encroachments of the “central power,” . as 
the court journal exultingly terms it, and I 
ouly allude to that as an interesting feature of 
the bill. The great object in passing it was 
not to give the President power to crush out a 
new rebellion, which ‘threatened the life of 
the nation,’ but to rouse the passions and ex- 
cite the fears of the northern people with the 
pretense that such a conspiracy against the 
Government really existed, and thus to unite 
them for the coming campaign. I have until 
recently sometimes feared that that object has 
been accomplished, because the perfect in- 
difference, the utter insensibility. exhibited 
throughout the country in regard to acts of 
absolute despotism committed by officers civil 
and military, State and national, were difficult 
to account for except upon that hypothesis. 
Since the passage of the act occurrences which 
a few years ago would have. convulsed the 
country have happened without producing at 
the time a ripple upon the surface of public 
opinion, and all’ the odium which rightfully 
attached. to them has been skillfully transferred 
to blameless shoulders by those who are face- 
tiously termed public servants. 

Now, sir, 1 do not intend to occupy the atti- 
tude wbich some gentlemen seem to think is 
the appropriate one for a southern Represent- 
ative. I am not here as the defender of a 
consiituency of criminals. I have no exctses 
or apologies to make for them, or for myself. 
Whatever my deficiencies of intellect or expe- 
rience may be, I stand here unmuzzled, as 
your peer, and. speak for a constituency. in 
every respect equal to the proudest represented 
here, and only distinguished from it by sub 
lime fortitude under.crushing and relentless 
calamity and persecution, [ intend not to 
pahiate the falsely allegedoffenses of my coun-. 
trymen, not to regret that they do. not enjoy 
the peculiar civilization of other parts of the 


| country, with which they are continually and 
offensively taunted; not to plead. for clemency 
to them, but to denounce the tyranny, the op- 
pression, the wrong, add robbery which have 
been practiced upon them for six years, and 
which, becoming familiar as they have to the 
American people, threaten to destroy the last 
vestige of constitutional liberty. throughout 
this land. .And in the performance of this 
duty i shall not mince my words. ors 

Let it be understood, too, at the outset that 
I. speak not as.a partisan, but as a represent- 
ative of thousands of free-born American citi- 
zens. I repudiate utterly, in this connection, 
any interest whatever in any political party. 
The southern people have ceased to be enthu- 
siasts on that subject. It may be very proper 
for gentlemen representing northern.and west- 
ern constituencies to become excited in regard 
to questions of finance, the tariff, civil service 
reform, and the like; but all.these things are 
at this time matters of but little moment to 
the people of the States purposely, falsely, and 
insultingly called ‘* insurrectionary.”’ 

We care nothing about your syndicates, or 
high tariffs, or foreign relations, or Tammany 
thefts, or custom-house frauds, or other such 
questions, so long as you continue, as you have 
done, to persecute and slandef usp to rob us of 
our right of local self-government, and to legis- 
late in every way against our interests. : 

It seems that a certain. class of persons (and 
unfortunately a: ruling class). will never relent 
or cease to gratify their cowardly malice toward 
the ruined people of the South. They are, 
fortunately for the character of the American 
people; not the class whose courage on the 
battle-field shed honor upon the. American 
name. ‘The hard-fighting. soldiers and sailors 
of the North, with rare exceptions, ‘have no 
sympathy with this mean, malignant spirit, 
and there has not been a day since 1865 when 
the people of the South would not willingly 
have committed to their hands the scttlement 
of all. questions affecting the public welfare. 
Even under all-their afflictions, which the elo- 
quent Senator from: Missouri—himself once an 
exile—has -pronounced to be.without a paral- 
lel in modern times, they have promptly and 
faithfully complied with every condition which 
has been required of them. They:religiously 
abided by. the terms of surrender demanded 
by one whom they then regarded. as a mag- 
hanimous conqueror; notwithstanding their 
loss of more tban: three billions of property, 
their enforced repudiation of debts dueto their 
own people, and their. utter impoverishment, 
they -were compelled to pay - heavy taxes 


without representation, one of which taxes, 
amounting to $65,000,000 was imposed in vio- 
lation of the Constitution; they complied with 
President Johnson’s requirements, and after 
starting their State governments again, they 
were compelled to undo all their work and sub- 
mit to the new requirements of Congress; 
they were reconstructed over and over. again, 
and were robbed with regularity. by the horde 
of rapacious rascals who were turned: loose 
on them; they were humiliated and degraded 
in countless ways, but they offered no resist- 
ance; and only kept up’a struggle for bread. 
And although this process has been going on 
for more than six years, to the disgrace of the 
country, and, (as another Republican Senator 
said,) to the disgrace. of the civilization of the 
age, there seems. to be no disposition in our 
rulers to change it, unless for the worse. A 
leading Republican newspaper (the New York 
Tribune) recently said that ‘the condition of 
the southern States after six years of recon- 
struction can only. be described as pitiful.’’ 
Now, if this be true, and no one will doubt 
it, where rests the responsibility for it? Who 
did the reconstruction that produced it? Did 
we after the war establish governments for 


our own degradation and oppression, and organ- 


iz 
| ize the system of robbery of our own people 
which has resulted in the general bankraptey 
i of those States? Did we organize the secret 
societies called the League,” the “ Lleroes 
of America,” and the Red Strings,” which 
began the system of intimidating voters py 
threats and scuurgings, and sought revenge by 
barn-burnings and murder? Did we commit 
the crime of. attempting to set the pyramid of 
government on its apex instead of its base, 
which my friend from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
mees] has so forcibly depicted? Did we put 
on the bench and in other high places rene- 
gade secessionists, whose highest ambition in 
life seems to be to hunt down the very men 
whom they led into resistance to the Pederal 
power? No, we did not; and yet all these 
things and-worse have happened to us. 

‘The Republican party is responsible for all 
the troubles which bave befallen the southern 
States since the war.’ They all resulted trom 
the bad governments estab.ished and sustained 
by that party. Frauds and villainies previously 
unknown in the history of those States. were 
perpetrated by that party to such an extent ag 
to render disorder and crime inevitable; and 
then, when the crimes and disorders naturally ` 
followed, the virtuous and patriotic officehold- 
ers raised the ery of * Ku Klux,” ‘‘rebellion,’? 
and ‘‘disloyalty.”’ f 

Let me read you the language of an intelli- 
gent Republican on that suoject. 1 quote from 
a letter of H. H. Helper to Secreiary Bout- 
well, dated March 28, 1871. Afier detailing 
numerous acts of infamy committed by officers 
in North Carolina, and after making an earn- 
estappeal for reform in the Republican pariy, 
Mr. Helper says: 

“One of the greatest evils affecting society in 
North Carolina may justly be set down to the in- 
competent and worthless State and Federal officials 
now in power, They are for the most part pestiter- 
ous ulcers feeding upon the body-politic. ‘They 
should be cut down immediately, and lett to wither 
and rot on ‘the wayside of Republicanism, or else 
Republicanism will be throttled t9 death by these 
Villainous rascals, Is is through these gentry thut 
the political sty in. North Carolina has become so 
very filthy. Tt needs to be cleansed by introducing 
better men into both State and Federal position, 
So far as Federal places are concerned you have 
power to act.. Shall we have: better men, through 
whom the State may be redeemed, orshall we diliy- 
dally along, and thus permit the Republican party, 
of which I am an uncompromising member for 
Republican principle only, to go down to irrevoc~ 
vole ama in 1872 with a majority of twenty thou- 
san ` 

“One word more.. Reconstruction for North Car- 
olina, as carried out by Congress and the villainous 
and incompetent State and Federal officials within 
her borders, has proved a total failure. When the 
historian comes to write the history of these evil 
times, truth will impel him to declare that the Ku 
Klux business of to-day grew out Of things com- 
plained of in these statements. à 


zo ée] 


_ Lhe only way to effectualiy rid the country of 
these wicked midnight assassins is to first remove 
the cause which brought them into existence, and 
then apply rigid means for their swiftextirpation.”’ 
© This Ku Klax business has been a God- 
send to that’ party. It has enabled them to 
make the ery ‘Stop thief” successful; it has 
been skilifully used to divert attention from 
their Own crimes to the crimes of others nat- 
urally following them; it has been grossly 
magnified and misrepresented, bad as it was, 
and has been used entirely for party purposes. 
Now, sir, I do not hesitate to say that while I 
have always in public and private denounced 
Ku Kluxism, yet when | consider the infam- 
ously corrupt and tyrannical govéruments 
which produced it, the wonder tome is that it 
has not been much worse. I believe, that if 
the same provocations had existed in the north- 
ern States, and particularly in New England, 
which existed inthe South, the crime and dis- 
order would have been infinitely greater, and 
to sustain the assertion 1 quote the language 
of a northern néwspaper, which, in comment- 
ing upon this report, says: 

“The North has been called phlegmatic., But 


half the wrong endured here that is endured South 
| would plant a galiows at every cross roads;”: 
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Even without any, such provocation. more 
erimes have been committed in- northern than 
in southern States during the past four years; 
in which, according to this majority report, 
‘these Ku Klux or. vigilance committees have 
been operating. It does not afford me the 
same pleasure to expose them’ which other 
gentlemen seem to. take in -portraying the 
alleged ignorance and barbarism of my south- 
ern countrymen, and [ certainly do not intend 
to follow their example by abusing and malign- 
ing the whole northern people on account of 
their eriminal records; but justice demands 
that those who live in glass houses should be 
taught not to throw stones. : 


Recently, when my friend from Delaware 
{Mr. Brees] was entertaining the House by 
reading the number and character of the 
crimes committed in Massachusetts during a 
period of three or four years, the gentleman 
from the latier State [ Mr. Hoar] tried to have 
it appear that the native population of his 
State were a race of innocent lambs, (which 
if their war record had been the subject of dis- 
cussion would have been cheerfully acceded 
to by everybody,) and that: the foreign popa- 
lation there were the criminals, (which if mak- 
ing up the. quota of Massachusetts during the 
war had been the offense would have been 
equally true;) but it is well known that the 
infusion of foreign blood is all that saves that 
race from rapid extinction; and | think that 
sort of interference on their part is the worst 
crime for which the foreign population is 
chargeable. They have a high appreciation 
of education. there, ‘however, fori find in a 
report of the inspectors of public institutions 
of Boston that they imprison boys between 
seven and. sixteen years of age for not gcing 
to school, sentencing them to. terms of from 
three to-twenty-four months, and during six 
months of the year they are worked ona tarm, 
never entering à school-room or receiving any 
school education during that time. .Iu other 
words, if a boy does not go. to school they jail 
him and keep him out of school half the year 
by way of punishment. But, with all their 
unique appliances for cultivating the -mind 
and. heart, the serpent has managed somehow 
to enter that &den; for I find in the same 
report a statement which ought to close the 
mouth of the gentleman trom Massachusetts 
forever from sneering at the barbarisms of 
other communities than-his own: 


“ Indecent Exposureof Women and Girls-—With the 
exceptionot the House of Retormation tor Juvenile 
Offenders, and in the boys’ department, which is 
furnished with one spacious tub in which the frolic- 

‘someness of boyhood can disport itself with a quite 
limited freedoim, all the prisons are provided with 
the ordinary bath-tub, from three to seven in num- 
ber, and placed side by side, at distances of from 
twelve to twenty-four inches apart; these are all in 
open rooms, without any sereen or protection what- 
ever, and in these publicly-exposed tubs the prison- 
ers, men, women, and girls, in their respective de- 
partinents, in groups of from three to seven, are 
required to perform their abiutions,. Otd offenders, 
young offenders, girls of uine and ten years of age, 
alike must disrobe themselves, and in full observa- 
tion of their fellows and officers, in a state of utter 
nudity, enter thebath, perform its duty, and partake 
its refreshment. We are far from advocating any 
sentimental delicacy, but we do submit that there is 
scarcely any prisoner, however callous in the paths 
of crime, trom. however low and degraded a sphere 
of social life he may have come, that at this required 
exposure at the bath-tub will not feel his rudi- 
mental nature at least somewhat shocked. Bat not 
all the prisoners are hardened, not all from the lower 
walks of life, not all are without much of the refining 
culture of our New Eugland society. All life has 
here its representatives; young girls and maidens 
are here, tender, plastic, sensitive, full of the mod- 
esty of nature, and it may be culture also; some with 

no other charge of crime than not habitually attend- 
ing the publie school, and the single question ‘is, is 
it proper, prudent, relormatory, necessary for, any 
purpose that these should be compelled, promiscu- 
eusty in publie nudity, to the bath, when an outlay 
of from five to ten dollars would afford them a pro- 
tecting shelter without in any way diminishing the 
oversight or control of their keepers? It seems to 
us very clear and admitting but a single answer, 
We therefore ask that the evil may be at once reme- 


died and no longer characterize any Suffolk prison. | 


” Brutality to Girls— Whipping Boys with Wagon- 
Whips.—On. the 13th of July, the day previous to 
the visit of the inspectors, one of the girls in the 
female department of this house bad been severely 
punished, and it became our painful duty to invest- 
igate the circumstances. The girl was seventeen 
years of age, and coming eighteen the ensuing May, 
in stature a woman grown; it is said she had been 
a very troublesome girl. On this occasion she was 
charged with open and direct disobedience of orders 
and insolence of language; swe frankly admitted this 


offense, and for it was punished by the superintend- | 


ent in person with-a rattan about half an inch in 
diameter and twenty inches long, upon the shoul- 
ders and back of the neck—the number of blows no 
onecan report. The superintendent says, ` [struck 
her with all my might;’. ‘she would not yield, I 
sent for a larger stick, and then she held out ber 
hand.’ After this beating and this submission she 
was committed to the cell and the food of the soli- 
tary, where we found her on the 3lst day of July. 
Upon each shoulder the flesh was discolored, blue- 
black in spots full as large as the paim of the hand, 
and there were perfectly evident traces of blows 
upon her back and shoulders, She scems to us a 
resolute girl, of more than ordinary strength of pur- 
pose and character; there were unmistakable evi- 
dences also that her feelings were quick to respond 
to appeals of tenderness and good-will, as no doubt 
they dre in quick passion. : 

“On the 5th of August we again visited the insti- 
tution; she was suffering the solitary, it being the 
seventh day of her. incarceration; her shoulders 
were still strongly discolored; the same indications 
of character were manifest; it appeared she had 
been visited by the matron daily with food, and 
by the physician, who seems by the rules not to be 
allowed to ‘hold communication with any inmates 
except in pursuance of his medical duty? She 
stated she had not been spoken to by any officer of 
the establishment about her misconduct, her peni- 
tence, her resolves or purposes, or about anything 
connected with her imprisonment, and to this ex- 
tent her statements were not denied. We repeated 
these statements to the superintendent, who replied 
by this question to the girl, ‘Have you ever sent for 
me?’ to which she answered, ‘No,sir,’and to which 
he rejoined, “Well, thea.’ She was finally released 
from the cell on the evening of the Sth day of Au- 
gust, the same day of our second visit. Speaking 
of the corporeal punishment, the superintendent 
remarked, ‘It was the severest flogging I ever had 
to do.’ In the course of this investigation we were 
informed by this officer that in the boys’ depart- 
ment the punishments are sometimes inflicted with. 
an ordinary-wagou-whip by the superintendent in 
person.” g 


All this was going on while those human- 
itarians were engaged in buying substitutes to 
go down and fight the cruel slave-drivers of the 
South. It must have been in one of these 
humane institutions that those boys were edu- 
cated who some time ago stoned a school- 
mistress to death. Is-it to save their children 
from this kind of bigh civilization that the 
GREAT CRIME of New. England is so common? 
For it is unquestionably true.that more human 
beiigs are destroyed before they come into 
existence there in the course of five years than 
have ever been so destroyed in the southern 
States since the foundation of the Government. 
The Ku Klux in North Carolina wait until their 
victims reach manhood, and until they commit 
crime and escape from punishment, before they 
take them in hand ; but the New. England Ku 
Klux destroy the innocent uuborn. We allre- 
member the horrible exposé made by the bureau 
of statistics of that State two years ago, in 
regard to the cruel and inhuman overworking 
of poor little children in the factories. It 
was announced in that report that children 
under fifteen, and some under ten years of 
age were worked ‘‘eleven hours.a dayin fac- 
tories all over the State; and one overseer 
testified that he had seen them go.to sleep 
while standing at their work, and was com- 
pelled “to sprinkle water in their faces to 
arouse them after having spoken to them urtil 
hoarse.” According to the census, there are 
in North Carolina 214,142 male citizens over 
twenty-one years of age, and in Massachusetts 
there are 312,770, and yet, notwithstanding the 
superior: cuiture and refinement of the latter 
State, and notwithstanding more than one 
third of the people of the former are of that 
class recently held. as slaves, the statistics 


show that for every crime committed in North 


Carolina there are more than three committed 
in Massachusetts. Penge as 
There is hardly a State of. the North in:! 


which ‘there have not been. bloodshed and riots; 
I have been told by a citizen. of agreat- north: 
ern city; within the past fortnight, thatit was 
dangerous to walk upon the streets. of: that 
cily afier sunset; and he is corroborated. by 
the newspapers: In:one judicial circuit of the 
State of Indiana, according to the: statement 
of the judge therein presiding, there have been 
actually more men: murdered by mobs.in the 
past four years than have been kiliet by Ku 
Klux. ju the whole State of North Carolina 
from their organization to. this day. . And yet 
no soldiers have been sent there... oon 03 

In his charge to the. grand jury touching the 
murder of the Park family in Clark county, 
Indiana, and the hanging of the three negroes 
charged with the commission of the murder, 
Judge Dunham said: ; 

“ Within the last four years, in this judicial ‘cir- 
cuit, there have been thirteen men murdered before 
these three, Five were hung upon the beech trees 
below Seymour~—I speak words plainly ; I do not 
mince them—one of whom was an orphan boy, just 
arrived at the age.of maturity, left without: mother, 
worse ‘than. fatherless.. À think. he. was.less than 
twenty-one. He was one of the victims of that mur- 
der. Two more were hung in'the court-house:yard 
at Brownstown; four in. the jail-yard in the very 
heart of New Albany, one of whom the whole com- 
munity now believe innocent—I mean the youngest 
victim of the murder; two south of Orleans, bétween 
there and Seymour. I believe if you count them 
you will find they number thirteen.. Thirteen men 
hung by the ‘neck in this State; more men than 
have been judicially hanged in this State, in my 
opinion, since Indiana hus been a State,” 

The men who hanged those three negroes 
were said to have been disguised, and were, 
therefore, Ku Klux I suppose; ` but was there 
anything in the social and political condition 
of that State which could by possibility ‘ex- 
tenuate such crimes? The editor of the New 
York ‘Tribune seemed to think’ there was; 
for in his paper of December‘ 13 last, in com- 
menting upon this case, he says: - peita 

“ When lynching becomes fashionable it is fair to 
assume that the laws are not honestly executed and 
the courts are not pure. It is because judges were 
believed to be corrupt and timid, prosecutors un- 
faithful, or jurorsin complicity with the criminals, 
that Indiana mobs took the privilege of punishment 
into their own hands, and whenever and wherever 


justice is similarly prostituted we shall havemurder 
usurping the functions of the law.” 


I emphasize the last two lines because’ they 
contaiu the whole philosophy of Ku Kluxism, 
The people of North Carolina experienced for 
years that same prostitution of justice, and 
are now suffering from it. Lawless men in 
organized bands did usurp the functions of the 
law, because justice was prostituied under the 
influence of other wicked and dangerous organ- 
izations to which they opposed themselves. If 
there had been no secret societies such as the 
‘Red Strings,’ *' Heroes of America,” and 
“ Union Leagues,” whose. members commit- 
ted murders and.. rapes, burned: barns, and 
intimidated voters by threats and scourgings, 
and then. escaped punishment, there. never 
would have been any Ku Klux. The: one 
begot the other and always will do it inzany 
country. It is all wrong, to be sure, : but: it 
is intensely human. ; ints 
- L purpose confining my remarks- to eventa 
which have occurred in my own State, because 
the condition of the other southern: States:has 
been and will be fully discussed by other: mem- 
bers of the committee whose. duties, as such, 
have brought them more parti¢ularly wader 
their notice. a i 

I shall not go. back to the:yeat 1672, av this 
majority report does‘om-page 273, and discuss 
the general wickedness of the Government. of 
Sir John Yeamans ia Carolina, because 1: do 
not see its:immediate: bearing on the: question 
before: the House: : There was- no’ evidence 
before the:committee going to show that Sir 
John Yeamans was.a Ku Klux: in 1672, a0d 
that-.therefore the habeas corpus: ought.to-be 


guspended in 1872, although it-would be quite 
as logieal and reasonable to. do so as: to sis- 
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pend it for offenses committed several years 
ago, as the committee proposes. 

I shall, in a few words. simply contrast the 

condition of North Carolina before: the war 
with her present state. There was no land on 
the globe inhabited by a braver, parer, more 
honest and hospitable people than that State 
was. Containing no great cities and few rail- 
roads, her citizens were plain, unpretending 
agriculturists. It was on her soil that the first 
Declaration of Independence was made, on the 
20th of May, 1775, more than a year before Jef- 
ferson penned, in almost the same language, his 
immortal paper. Her people, while devoted to 
the Union, loved her more; for she was their 
mother before the Union had any existence. 
Rejoicing in peace, they always responded 
promptly to the call of their country in every 
war in which it was engaged, and when our late 
unhappy revolution was inaugurated, though 
they entered it sorrowfully, they fought through 
it splendidly ; and to-day, beneath the melan- 
choly mounds with which that southern land 
is billowed, there are more North Carolinians 
sleeping, in proportion to the population of 
the State, than there are soldiers from any 
other State on eitherside. They had asimple, 
economical, government, and a very learned 
‘and spotless judiciary, against whom no sus- 
picion was ever breathed. And 1 will add, 
for the benefit of the gentleman who so elab- 
orately tabulated their illiteracy, that before 
the war they had, besides their colleges, acad- 
emies, and high schools, thirty-five hundred 
common schools, attended by one hundred and 
fifty thousand children, or two thirds of all in 
the State, between five and twenty-one years 
of age, and owned a school fund larger by 
. $500,000 than the State of Massachusetts had. 
The State debt was comparatively small, taxes 
were light, the administration of justice cheap, 
and official corruption unknown. 

Such was their happy condition twelve years 
ago. Whatis it now ? Let the figures furnished 
by a former ‘State treasurer, published in the 
minority report of this committee, on page 378, 
tell, so far as the financial situation is con- 
cerned. ‘They are summed up as follows: 


Taxable property of the State of North Carolina in 
1860. sceas ite . $292,297,602 


n 
© 180,373,622 
. 543,643 


pase dens omee 


“Taxable property of North C 
1870 


MY oor a eeanee 
‘Taxation for State purpos 


Taxation for State purposes in 1870......... 1,160,413 
Taxation for county purposes in 1860...... 255,117 
“Taxation for county purposes in 1870...... 923,624 
Average cost of conducting the State 
government for three years, (1858, 1859, 
and 1860) 137,977 
Average cost for th 
and 1870)....... 576,738 
Public debt of North Car 9,699, 
Public debt of North Ca: 34,887,465 


From these figures it appears that the State 
-debt has been increased nearly fourfold since 
‘the war, (for the war debt is excluded,) as 
also have been the yearly expenses of the State 
vand,the county taxes each; while, although the 
taxable property has decreased one half, the 
taxation for State purposeshas doubled. These 
figures are more eloquent than any speech can 
‘be, and contain an epitome of the history of 
Radical reconstruction. In them can be found, 
‘too, one of the causes of Ku Kluxism, but by 
ano means the only one. 

I shall now proceed to discuss in a general 
way some of the other features of our situ- 
‘ation. > 

And frst, I wish to say that the effort which 
has been made to identify the Democratic or 
Conservative party of my State with the Ku 
Kluz, andto make the terms convertible, is 
grossly unjust,.and-most discreditable to those 
making the charge. Ido not know of a single 
public man of that-party who has not publicly 
denounced Ku Kiluxism as not only criminal 
per se, but when committed by Democrats, as 

„disastrous in a party point of view. And still 
‘the allegation is persistently made that they are 


responsible for all these offenses, and the par- 
tisan press still continues to denounce every 
man opposed to the Radical infamies which 
have disgraced the State as one of the ‘‘ Ku 
Klux Democracy.” 

À year ago, when, after defeating a native 
Radical who commenced the canvass with 


about two thousand majority, I applied for | 


admission to my sest, a petition, purporting 
to be signed by fifteen hundred names, was pre- 
sented in the Senate protesting against the ad- 
mission of Governor Vance and myself upon 
the ground that we ‘‘ were elected by system- 
atic violence and bloodshed, for which we were 
individually responsible,’ when the facts, so 
far as I was concerned, were that during a 
heated canvass of twelve counties, including 
the day of election, there was not throughout 
the entire district a single breach of the peace, 
nor any complaint that asingle human being 
had been interfered with in the slightest de- 

ree in the exercise of his right of suffrage. 

he great mass of the ostensible signers of 
the petition were colored mer who could not 
write, and some of them came to me and told 
me they never authorized the use of their 
names, while others said they had been de- 
ceived as to the character of the: petition. 
When the matter was exposed in the Senate 
the base libelers who had prepared the peti- 
tion added the crime of perjury to the previous 
one of forgery by swearing thatthey had signed 
the names by authority and under circum- 
stances involving a physical impossibility. 
This, however, is but a weak illustration of 
the uniform rascality which has characterized 
he career of the Republican party of that 
State. 

Take one of the latest specimens, which is 
furnished by the case of my colleague, [Mr. 
Lracu.] According to the affidavits of re- 
spectable men of both political parties, it is as 
clear a case of malicious prosecution and per- 
secution for political reasons as ever disgraced 
the judicial annals of any State. He is one 
of those true sons of the soil whose servicesin 
exposing and denouncing the crimes of that 
party and in defeating one of its best candi- 
dates in a large Republican district, have made 
him an object of terror to its aspiring states- 
men. It was necessary to get him out of the 
way, and it was thought best to charge him 
with being a Ku Kiux. The attempt was made 
by one of the leading Republicans of that "part 
of the State, a Federal officeholder, and the 
result was that the witness introduced to estab- 
lish the charge confessed, on cross-examina- 
tion, that he was instigated by that officer 
under a promise that he would be discharged 
from a prosecution for violating the revenue 
laws, and was told by him that Leach must be 
got rid of and his popularity broken down, for 
the Government officer wanted his (Leacu’s) 
place in Congress. It was further proved by 
Democrats and Republicans alike that my col- 
league had, when, invited, refused to join a 
secret political society, had warned his fellow- 
citizens against it, had denounced it as illegal, 
and had actually broken it up. 

And yet so greatis their fear of his popular- 
ity, and so determined are they to hunt him 
down, that they have gotup a new indictment 
against him in the United States court for * in- 
timidating voters,’’ and a part of the pro- 
gramme is to have his case taken up during 
the next summer term, so asto keep him out 
of the coming canvass as much as possible. 
They are certainly welcome to all the votes 
they make by that proceeding. I have cited 
these two instances to show how the politicians 
of that party illustrate its ‘‘ great moral ideas.” 
I will now give you a specimen or two of the 
jadicial officers of that party, upon whom has 
devolved the task of purifying the morals of 
that community. A witness who sustains a 
high character as a lawyer and gentleman, 


testified before our committee in regard to 
one judge (who still rides a large circuit) as 
follows: 

“He took a prisoner out of jail at twelve o’clock 
atnight and offered him amnesty and pardon if he 
would swear enough to convict me. Another per- 
son, a deputy marshal of the United States, stated 
in a public crowd that he was authorized by Judge 
Logan to say that any man who would swear enough 
to convict me of being the chief of the organization 
in Lincoln county should have amnesty and pardon.” 


The same witness filed as part of his testi- 
mony a copy of a memorial signed by thirty- 
two lawyers, including every one of both 
parties practicing in that circuit, (except the 
solicitor of the court, and two State senators, 
who would have been his judges in case of 
impeachment, and whose official position, 
therefore, made it improper for them to take 
part in the proceedings of the bar, but who 
approved them,) wherein it is alleged that jus- 
tice had been impeded, confidence in the effi- 
ciency of the Government aud laws had been 
impaired, crimes had been multiplied, &c., by 
reason of the “‘incompetency,”’ as they termed 
it, of that judge; and the witness testified that 
“ his partisan administration of justice’? was 
what was reterred to by the word incompe- 
tency. He also said that that partiality ‘‘ was so 
gross as to be observed by everybody,’’ and he 
cited instances of it to the committee in which 
the judge would fine a Democrat $100 for a 
trifling offense, and when -a Radical who had 
cruelly beaten a Democrat with a slung-shot 
without any provocation was convicted he 
would fine him a penny and costs. 

That judge has made most ‘‘loyal’’ efforts 
in behalf of the Government against the Ku 
Klux in the way I have mentioned, but although 
he added to ignorance and partisanship what 
a meeting of the bar solemnly resolved was 
“a willful violation of the plain letter of the 
law,” and although the memorial was pre- 
sented to the late Democratic Legislature, they 
refrained from impeaching him, because of 
their anxious desire to avoid even the appear- 
ance of partisanship, and to keep down polit- 
ical excitement. Another one of the Radical 
judges resigned after steps had been taken for 
his impeachment, another has been publicly 
charged with receiving a bribe, others with 
habitual drunkenness and the grossest igno- 
rance; but life is too short, to say nothing of 
my brief hour, for a recital in detail of all 
these things. The conduct of these officers, 
and of the United States deputy marshals and 
detectives, destroyed all confidence among the 
people in the courts, and a few of the more 
reckless of them, consequently, sometimes 
took the law into their own hands. They were 
nothing more nor less than vigilance commit- 
tees, such as have existed in other parts of the 
country, and they never embraced any consid- 
erable number of the citizens ; but their exist- 
ence has been made the pretext for maligning 
the whole population of the State, not only 
by a partisan press, but in the official doca- 
ments of the executive department of the 
Government. 

The President, in his message, while appear- 
ing to desire to harmonize public sentiment 
and inaugurate long-demanded reforms, in- 
dulged in the usual misrepresentation of the 
southern people, and foreshadowed the report 
of the majority of this committee. By what 
authority he undertook to say what the com- 
mittee would report I do notknow. The com- 
mittee did not confer with him upon the sub- 
ject, and they authorized no one to do go, or 
to say what their report would be. However 
that may be, the facts alleged by him as to the 
state of society in the South are not true, but 
they were sufficient, perhaps, for the accom- 
plishment of the desired purpose. The Presi- 
dent in that message, among other baseless 
assertions, says that in every case of arrest-in 
South Carolina during the time the habeas 
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eorpus was suspended, there was “indubitable 
evidence of the guilt of the parties seized,’ >and 
yet 1 know that one gentleman, a descendant 
of ajudge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and a grandson of a distinguished Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, was arrested and 
confned for thirty-four days and nights in a 
dungeon, a part of the time in the same cell 
with a negro felon, before he was informed of 
the accusation against him, and when at the 
expiration of that time he was informed of the 
charge, so promptly and conclusively proved 
its falsity that even his military persecutors 
were compelled from mere shame to release 
him at once. That gentleman has no redress, 
and his case is by no means a solitary one. 

Perhaps the most pitiful complaint in that 
message against our people was one which was 
worn out by the carpel-bag thieves and Freed- 
men’s Bureau bummers several years ago. I 
allude to the whine about social ostracism. 
That is a crime which it is impossible to per- 
petrate against a gentleman, and therefore it 
finds a place in the catalogue of offenses com- 
plained of by the Executiveagainst the southern 
people. What proper connection that has with 
` our duties as citizens of the General Govern- 
. ment, and how it is to be made a subject of 
legislation by Congress are questions which 
stagger me. The Secretary of War, too, found 
it necessary to give an excuse for the campaign 
jn the South, inasmuch as the Army was 
needed elsewhere, and, with a decidedly mili- 
tary emphasis worthy of the war minister of a 
military Government, he, scorning the assist- 
ance of any evidence, proclaims as a fact that 
‘ta second rebellion exists, the suppression 
of which requires the presence of the Army.’ 
He says, too: 

“Tt is a painful fact that in some portions of the 
South freedom of opinion is not tolerated if that 


opinion is expressed in opposition to the doctrines 
of the late rebellion!” 

As the Secretary in 1861 was afraid the re- 
bellion would not succeed, and vexed his soul 
with anxiety on that subject, perhaps he ought 
toknow the ‘‘doctrines’’ on which it was based. 
The generally received opinion, I believe, is 
that those ‘‘doctrines’’ were the right of a 
State to secede, and the right to hold slaves. 
The allegation of the Secretary, therefore, is 
that a new rebellion exists, and that the south- 
ern people wilt not tolerate opposition to se- 
cession and slavery—an assertion which illus- 
trates alike the veracity of the Secretary and 
the extent of his confidence in the intelligence 
of the people 

Why did not the President and the Secretary 
tell you that in a county of the district which 


I represent, a band of negro outlaws, led by | 


one Lowrey, have for years been robbing and 
murdering white men with impunity; thatthey 
have killed twenty-four respectable citizens, 
(more than the Ku Klux have ever killed in 


the whole State ;) that the citizens had begged | 


for United States soldiers, and that a squad 


was sent there, and, like the army of the king |; 


of France, had ‘‘ marched up the hill and then 


marched down again,” their only experience | 


being to hear the crack of Lowrey’s rifle within 
two hundred yards of their camp, and to see a 
murdered citizen lying on the bighway? If 
Lowrey’s gang had been Ku-Klux, and the 
vietims had been negroes or Republicans, does 
any body believe they would now be roaming 
through the country producing a reign of 
terror? 

Why did they not tell you that their soldiers, 
not content with running riot over the poor, 
degraded, humiliated State of South Carolina, 
had, with allthe panoply of war, invaded North 
Carolina, where the machinery of civil govern- 
ment was quietly at work, and had arrested the 
chairman of the board of commissioners of 
Cleveland county and three other citizens, 
bad abducted them by force out of the State, 
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and had imprisoned them without form or 
color of law in South Carolina, where the habeas 
corpus was suspended, and where they could 
not even inquire into the cause of their arrest, 
or get the least redress for such an outrage? 
Why did they not tell you that some of the 
United States marshals in North Carolina go 
about with pistols in their belts and cowhides 
in their hands insulting and brow-beating citi- 
zens, exacting illegal fees from and black- 
mailing them, arresting-and imprisoning them 
upon the merest pretext, and then discharging 
them without a trial; that one of them had 
shot down with impunity and left lying on the 
roadside an inoffensive citizen, against whom 
he bad no process, and who had offered him no 
resistance, because he would not go to jail at 
his bidding, and that this official assassin had 
gone scot-free? Whichof the gentlemen so 
eager to punish Ku Klux and protect the peo- 
ple in the enjoyment of their rights and liber- 
4 ties has anything to say about these and other 
similar outrages? What Republican news- 
papers of the North have even commented on 
them? Who has condemned them? 

I state facts. A poor, hard-working farmer 
has toiled a whole year to make bread for his 
family; he has gathered his little crop and 
housed it; he eats his frugal evening meal, 
|, and with cheerful gratitude goes to his humble 
bed; he is roused at midnight by the crackling 
flame which devours the whole fruits of his 
year’s labor, his all, while the loyal Union 
League incendiary walks away in the light of 
the conflagration. He is arrested, tried, con- 
i| vieted; a corrupt judge sets aside the verdict, 
|| or a corrupt Governor pardons him. The law 
gives no redress. The farmer, in despair at the 
prospect of starvation before his family, blows 
his own brains out; his outraged neighbors 
take the law into their own hands and hang the 
incendiary, and immediately the whole coun- 
try rings with the ery of ‘‘Ku Klux.” But 
when armed soldiers, under command of an 
officer, make araid from one State into another, 
arrest, drag off, and incarcerate its citizens in 
| that other State, where they cannot enjoy even 
| the poor privilege of having their cause invest- 
igated, no one of these guardians of public lib- 
erty lifts his voice in condemnation ; and when 
I, as the Representative of these outraged 
people, introduce a respectful resolution of 
inquiry into the crime, it is objected to and 
not received by this House. 

Hear another case. Another Loyal Leaguer 
commits a cold-blooded murder; he is con- 
vieted and sent to the penitentiary ; he is soon 
pardoned out and returns to the scene of his 
‘| crime, flaunting his pardon in the face of the 
community, and boasting his immunity from 
|, punishment for future crime. Within a week. 
he commits another crime, and is in jail within 
i| a fortnight of his former release. He boasts 
that he will soon again be free, and assigns as 
‘| a reason for his faith that the Governor will 
|| befriend him and all like him. The friends 


of his victims wrongfully, but humanly, determ- 
‘ine that he shall not escape punishment, and 
| they hang him, whereupon the same cry of 
| “Ku Klux’? and ‘‘rebellion”’ is raised. But 
| adeputy United States marshal meets a stranger 
i| on the highway, arrests him without warrant, 
i and withoat alleging any offense against him 
| attempts to take him to prison, and when the 
| prisoner, without any resistance, tries to run 
| away, he shoots him down, leaves his body on 
| the roadside, and proceeds serenely about his 
| business. If these things are told on the streets 
| 
i 


i 


of your cities the reply isapt to be a yawn, a 
shrug of the shoulders, and perhaps an inquiry 
as to the price of Seneca sandstone. ; 

Indeed, it would be exactly in accordance 
j| with the policy of this Administration if each 
if of these loyal villains shall be promoted for 
| his valuable services. Look at the favors ab 
| ready bestowed on their predecessors in crime: 


= 


The late Governor of North Carolina, after 
being impeached and removed from office, and 
after being indicted in the courts from which he 
was a fugitive, took refuge here in the bosom of. 
the Administration as editor ofitsorgan. Kirk, 
the cut-throat whom he imported from Ten- 
nessee to oppress and outrage his fellow-citi- 
zens with the bayonet, a man who ought to go 
down to everlasting infamy for the murder of 
a poor, half-witted boy who knelt pitifully to 
him, and begged for his life in vain, this Kirk, 
who also fled from justice, came here for his 
reward, and got it. Bergen, Kirk’s lieuten- 
ant colonel, another fugitive from justice, was 
appointed consul to Pernambuco. The former 
carpet-bag treasurer of the city in which I live, 
and who was a defaulter in that office, naturally 
gravitated to the Treasury of the United States, 
and was recently promoted in the Tnird Audi- 
tor’s Office, his defalcation being known to the 
Third Auditor, andas I have reason to believe, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury also. Ought 
we not to expect that the officer who raided 
into North Carolina, and the deputy United 
States marshal who shot down the inoffensive 
citizen, will also be promoted ? 

I could cite numberless instances of this 
kind, and for each one could find as broad a 
contrast. But what would it avail? Iam 
told that the northern people cannot be roused 
by a recital of these acts of despotism in the 
South; that nothing will bring them to a real- 
ization of the true situation until the armed 
heel of the despot rings before their own 
doors. If this be true, can a southern man 
be expected to weep when the catastrophe 
happens? I think not. If the wrongs and 
outrages and usurpations practiced on them 
are matters of indifference to’ their country- 
men of the North, then they are paving the 
way which leads to a similar experience, and 
will deserve no sympathy when they reach it. 
If the ‘‘nation cauld not exist half slawe and 
half free,” it is very certain that it cannogand 
ought not to exist with the pedple of one half 
of it domineering and tyrannizing over the 
other; imposing upon them more than their 
full share of the burdens of Government, and 
denying to them any part of its benefits. ` 

You crowned your reconstruction legislation, 
which bankrupted and ruined and degraded 
those States, by this unconstitutional Ku Klux 
bill; and what have been its fruits? You 
succeeded in convicting a few criminals and 
alleged criminals, and in punishing them, but 
the amount of perjury and general demoraliza- 
tion which it has produced, the terror result- 
ing in the expatriation of hundreds of inno- 
cent families which it bas wrought, the false 
and pernicious ideas in regard to the relation 
between a certain class of citizens and the 
government which it has developed, the antag- 
onisms of race, and the bitterness and hatred 
which it has fostered, outweigh a million times 
| the combined benefits which its most honest 
advocates ever dreamed it could effect; and 
to-day the majority of this committee come 
before Congress and ask that its most offensive 
and gutrageous features may continue to. be: 
| enforced beyond the time limited in the bill! 
This, too, in the face of the fact that accord- 
ing to the testimony the bulk of the crimes 
complained of were committed before the bill 
passed Congress a year agó. ee 

Gentlemen who wish to continue this kind 
of legislation must know that they are alien- 
ating the southern people more and more 
every day. Those people would not be human 
beings, much less enlightened American citi- 
zens, if the result could be otherwise, and 
therefore, notwithstanding the profession of a 
desire to pacify them and restore to them good 
governments, the conviction forces itself upon 
them that these gentlemen do not want them 
to be peaceable and quiet and prosperous, but 
would be glad to goad them to desperation or 
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drivethem into exile. They heard here within 
the past few weeks one of them deny that. the 


carpet-bag governments of those States bad | 
been corrupt, and another express a desire to | 


gee a hundred southern men taken out before 
breakfast every morning and shot. ; 
on this. floor, in almost every debate which 


arises, gratuitous insults heaped upon them in | 
i 


régard to their illiteracy and barbarism by 
those who never having shed a drop of their 
own or their enemies’ blood when war raged 
in the country, now signalize their patriotism 
by throwing dirt in the face of their prostrate 
and harmless prisoners. 

And when they hear these things reiterated 
seven years after the war, and feel the legisla- 
tion which is the nataral result of such a state 
of mind, they ask themselves whether such 

eople can be other than their bitter enemies. 
Fou have done damage enough already, God 
knows. Stop this kind of legislation; Give 
us the rights guarantied to us by the Constitu- 
tion, even as amended by your own hands. 
Emancipate those people from the political 
bondage in which they have so long been held. 
Stop sowing the seeds of hate in their breasts. 
Make them feel that you are their countrymen 
and not their enemies. Divest them of the 
conviction which daily grows among them that 
you intend to force their support of the dom- 
inant political party or make their land a wil- 
derness. - 

But the committee recommend general am- 
nesty—of course to the Senate, for the House 
has already passed it. I trust that much of 
their report will be adopted. Sir, among the 
most impressive and suggestive scenes of mod - 
ern times was that which the American people 
have been more than once called upon to wit- 
ness within the past year, wherein a foreign- 
born American cliizen, once an insurrectionist 
and an exile, standing upon the floor of the 
highest legislative assembly of the Republic, 
was seen eloquently rebuking, in the purest 
idiomatic Engiish, his native-born colleagues 
for their recreancy to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American liberty. It was to me, sir, 
a strange and suggestive episode. It furnished 
food for profitable meditation.. That citizen, 
armed with the irresistible weapons of philo- 
sophic statesmanship, enlarged culture, and 
practical experience, has, in defiance of the 
power of party discipline and “the crack of 
the party whip,” nobly dared to vindicate the 
honor and character of the American people 
against the degrading and demoralizing prin- 


ciples with which his native-born collea:ues | 


have sought to discredit them. It was indeed, 
sir,a singular spectacle, and one which ought 
not to be allowed to pass away without impress- 
ing upon the thoughtful American a valuable 
lessou. 

A student of history and a close observer 
of events, he has been impelled by a spirit of 
intelligent patriotism, aud an imperative sense 
of duty, to raise his voice against the danger- 
ous tendencies of the recent legislation of 
Congress. In common with his German fel- 
low-citizens, he loves liberty and hates tyranny 
and dishonest government. He has my respect 
and sympathy, and doubtless will continue to 
receive, as he richly deserves, the confidence 
and support of his admiring fellow-citizens. 
When pleading for amnesty to his southern 
countrymen, whom he had faced amid the 
blaze and smoke of battle, but against whom 
he cherishes no animosity, he was asked to 
point. to a single instance in history where con- 
ciliation and amnesty to rebels had made them 
good and Joyal citizens, and in reply he simply 
mentioned the name of Count Andrassy in 
Austria. Doubtless the illustration was lost, 
for the eyes and ears of his interrogator were 
most probably innocent of ever having seen or 
heard that uame; butthere is a history behind 
it which-might furnish a profound lesson to the 


They hear: | 


would-be statesmen who are refusing amnesty 
to the southern people and piling up hostile and 
irritating legislation against them. Twenty- 
three years ago a rebellion broke out in Hun- 
gary, which, after lasting eleven months, dur- 


ing which three magnificent though bloody į 
campaigns were fought, was finally crushed | 


through the intervention of Russia and the 
treachery of the Hungarian general, Görgey- 
The Archduchess Sophia, mother of the pres- 
ent cmperor of Austria, a relentless and un- 
merciful despot, undertook to ‘* make treason 
odious,” and her executioners drenched Hun- 
gary in blood. The prayers and tears of even 
the loyal relatives of the victims for mercy 
were not heard. . Eleven of the most prom- 
inent generals and statesmen of Hungary 
perished by the hangman's hands, besides 
hundreds of others. Count Andrassy, then 
Kossuth’s agent at Constantinople, in common 
with many others who did not fall into the 
hands of Austria, was sentenced to death and 
a price placed on his head. Time wore on, 
and the Nemesis of history drew nearer and 
nearer, not only to the personal fortunes of 
the Archduchess, but to those of her dynasty. 
She lived to see the woful day when all her 
prayers and tears pleaded in vain for the life 
of her favorite son, Maximilian. The Sol- 
ferino campaign cost Austria the splendid 
province of Lombardy; with the fearful de- 
teat of Sadowa went the last of her Italian 
possessions, and then was forced the conces- 
sion to Hungary not only of amnesty, resto- 
ration of confiscated property, and that polit- 
ical liberty for which she had fought, bat 
Austria herself had to descend from her proud 
position of supreme autocracy to the level of 
constitutional sovereignty and -representative 


| government in which Hungarians have a potent 


voice, while Andrassy, the sentenced rebel, 
the exile on whose head a price was fixed, is 
the president of the Austrian cabinet and 
the trusted friend and counselor of Fraucis 
Joseph. The distinguished, Senator might 
have strengthened his illustration by citing 
the case of the Vendeans, who, after defeat- 
ing the proudest armies of Europe with clubs 
and fowling-pieces under the lead of young La 
Rochejaquelin of glorious memory, and who, 
after suffering a butchery at which humanity 
turned pale, were made the very bulwark of 
France bythe wise policy of conciliation which 
Napoleon the Great inaugurated toward them 
as soon as he grasped the reins of power. 
He might have stilt further enforced the ilius- 
tration by calling attention to the effects of 
a repressive policy upon the people of Íre- 
land. England put down revolts in Scotland 
and Wales, but with their suppression she 
ceased all hostile legislation, and the result 
has been that the people of those two coun- 
tries are to-day, and have long been, the most 
loyal and faithful of British subjects. Toward 
Ireland, on the contrary, there has been for two 
hundred years an established system of réfined 
cruelty, and the fruits of it have appeared in 
the Ku Kluxism of that unhappy country under 
the names of ‘‘ White Boys,” ‘‘ Rapparees,” 
“ Ribbon Men,” ‘ Mollie McGuires,”’ ‘‘ Peep 
O’Day Boys,” ** Rockites,’’ &e. The more 
considerate treatment of late years has par- 
tially allayed the evil, but to-day Ireland is 
the weak spot in the British armor, through 
which, if at all, she will receive her death- 
blow. 

What a lesson there is too, in the course of 
Charles II, touching the ‘‘act of oblivion,” 
in 1660, and what a striking similarity there 
is between the conduct of the two branches 
of his Parliament on that subject and that of 
the two Houses of Congress in regard to am- 
nesty. ‘This act of oblivion,” says the author 
of the debates in the House of Lords, ‘ the 
Commons, after having been quickened by a 
message from the king, made short work of, 


and sent up to the Lords, where it met with 
several obstructions and delays. The Com- 
mons had excepted only a few of the most 
notorious regicides, whereas the Lords were 
for giving their resentment a much larger 
scope. ‘This severity of theirs not suiting, 
however, with the policy of the times, his 
Majesty came to the house (July 27) and from 
the throne expressed himself as follows: 

“My lords, when Icame first hither to you, which 
was within two or three days after I came to White- 
hall, I did, with as much earnestness as I could, 
both by myself and the chancellor, recommend to 
you and the House of Commons the speedy dis- 
patch of the act of indemnity as a necessary found- 
ation of that security we all pray for. I did since, 
by a particular message to the House of Commons, 
again press to hasten that important work, and did 
likewise, by a proclamation, publish to ali the king- 
dom that Í did with impatience expect that that 
act would be presented to me for my assent as the 
most reasonable and solid foundation of that peace, 
happiness, and security I hope and pray for to 
myself and all my dominions. I wilt not deny it to 
you that I thought the House of Commons too long 
about that work, and therefore, now it is come up 
to you, I would not have you guilty of the same 
delay.” 

The chancellor subsequently called their 
especial attention to the provisions of the act 
prohibiting the calling of ‘names or other 
words of reproach any way leading to revive 
the memory of the late differences or the occa- 
sion thereof,’’ and appealed to them ‘‘to learn 
the excellent art of forgetfulness.” Cannot 
Americans in the nineteenth century learn that 
excellent art practiced by a Stuart two hun- 
dred years ago? 

Now, while admitting neither the wisdom 
nor justice of such a course on the part of 
this Government, I am persuaded that it would 
have been more merciful to the southern people 
to have hanged or shot as many of us as would 
have glutted the vengeance of the politicians 
immediately after the war, than to have kept 
up for purely party purposes the system of 
robbery, fraud, and oppression which has, since 
the war ended, been unrelentingly exercised 
over them, That system has but illustrated 
the truth of what the blessed St, Augustine 
said concerning such a state of peace as we 
enjoy: 

“ Hæc facta sunt in pace post bellum. 
bello de crudelitate certavit, et viçit, Illud enim 
prostravit armatos, istud nudatos. Bellum erat, ut 
qui feriebatur, si posset, feriret; pax autem non 
ut qui evaserat viveret, sed ut moriens non repug- 
naret.” 

Your peace has surpassed war in cruelty. 
You have struck down the helpless and naked, 
and now, when the armor has been stripped 
from your former antagonists, your policy 
seems to be not only that they shall not live, 
but that even in dying they shall not detend 
tbemselves. It is not too late now to repair 
your error and to make the southern people 
your friends. Try it, but not in the way rec- 
ommended by the majority of this committee. 
Do not accompany an act of grace, as you term 
it, with a renewed system of oppression and 
outrage. If you'do, where will be your claim 
to gratitude? It is a radical error to suppose 
that the men who are prohibited by the four- 
teenth amendment from holding office are con- 
sumed with a passion to taste of the flesh-pota 
of this Egypt. There are some things dearer 
to them than office, and the fear that they will 
again return to plague the modern exponents of 
Americanism may be dismissed. I have never 
considered this amnesty business the only one 
thing needful. Ihave never regarded the with- 
holding of it by Congress as the cause of all 
our woes, nor will the granting of it be a pan- 
acea for them. It is but one, and by no means 
the most serious, of the impediments which 
le in the way of our return to prosperity ; 
but the concession of it will greatly smooth 
that way. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I have done. Ihave 
spoken as I felt, and have uttered feebly, but 
sincerely, what I believe to be the honest sete 
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timents of every true man south of the Poto- 
mac. I hope it is the last time I shall ever 
find it to be my duty to speak in this behalf, 
but until my tongue is paisied I shall always 
be ready to do so if occasion shall require, for 
I love the land of my birth and the people 
whose afflictions have excited the sympathy, 
as their fortitude under them commands the 
admiration, of the civilized world. 


Revival of Foreign Commerce. 
SPEECH OF HON. L. A. SHELDON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872, 
On the revival of foreign commerce. 


Mr. SHELDON. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of reviving our foreign carrying trade is one 
which excites much interest in the country, 
especially in allthe commercial cities. It has 
been brought to Congress in various forms, 
and although it may be true as charged that 
the motive for bringing the subject here is in 
many instances the promotion of individual 
advantage, nevertheless it is before us and we 
must consider andact upon it. Opportunities 
to discuss it have been few, and, not enough 
has been said to indicate with any degree of 
certainty the views of Congress. Yet | think 
I may safely assume that the idea is prevalent 
that some concession on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to those who take the hazards of 
competition with European nations under pres- 
ent circumstances is necessary. Differences 
arise upon measures, 

In devising measures to accomplish an ob- 
ject, it is the part of wisdom to understand 
at the outset the difficulties to be overcome. 
Why cannot Americans engage successfuily in 
trade upon the ocean? Twelve years ago we 
were.a leading commercial nation, and the 
skill and enterprisé of our people remain uu- 
impaired. We had tonnage and our flag was 
prominent in every sea-port. By the war we 
lost nearly two million tons of shipping, includ- 
ing that which was purchased for the Navy, 
chartered by the Government, captured by con- 
federate cruisers, and sold to foreign nations 
to escape capture. It will cost $100,000,000 
to replace this tonnage. Otber nations are 
in possession of the field with well-organized 
lines andestablished business connections. If 
all other conditions were equal, this single ad- 
vantage would require extraordinary exertions 
on the part of our people, and, I suspect, some 
slight concession at least by the Government 
to insure success. 

Other and more grievous disadvantages exist. 
Interest rules at least three per cent. higher 
in this country than in England and the other 
States with which we must compete. If the 
tonnage which it is necessary for us to possess 
will require an investment of $100,000,000— 
and I think it a low estimate—there is an in- 
terest icein of $3,000,000 annually against our 
people. Labor costs forty per cent. more here 
than in Europe, and labor enters into the pro- 
duction of materials, stores, supplies, the con- 
struction and running of the ships. It is im- 
possible to calculate in dollars and cents the 
difference in the cost of labor employed in 
carrying on a successful commerce upon the 
ocean. But it cannot be less than the item 
of interest. Those best informed are of the 
opinion—and in it I concur—that interest and 
labor make a difference against us of five to 
seven and a half million dollars annually. 
These are the obstacles to be surmounted, the 
reasons why Americans do not and cannot 
embark in the business without aid or encour- 
agement. : 

‘The advantage possessed by other nations 
in having possession of the field with established 


la 


lines and business connections will not be re- 
moved by any natural cause.. It is a difficulty 
to be obviated by extraordinary effort, what- 
ever may be the other conditions.. Butin time 
differences in rate of interest and price of labor 
will be removed in the natural course of events. 
By taking up its bonds the Governmentisunlock. 
ing $100,000,000 annually, which must. seek 
other investment. The demand for capital to 
construct railroads and carry forward other 
works of internal improvement is greater now 
than it will be in the near future. The- đe- 
velopment of our multiform resources and the 


| increase of wealth will make capital more 


abundant, and interest will be cheapened in 
this country toan extent that will substantially 
obviate present differences. 

The price of labor will not and ought not to 
be reduced in the United States; but it will 
advance in Europe. The societies of work- 
ingmen, inspirited and educated by the exam- 
ples and teachings of their. American breth- 
ren, have already compelled concessions from 
wealth and aristocracy in the Oid World. 
Oppression is giving way, and we may confi- 
dently expect that the laboring classes in every 
civilized conntry will obtain compensatory 
wages, that they will be manumitted from 
poverty and disgrace at no distant day. Hence 
Government aid need be granted but for a 
limited period. 

The obstacles being comprehended, let us 
enter upon the discussion of measures to sur- 
mount them. 

Free materials are advocated more espe- 
cially by the ship-builders. To the extent of 
the duty on them this proposition teuds to 
equalize conditions. But the cost of labor in 
building ships, and the expense of ranning 
them, still remain to be overcome, as well as 
the difference in rate of interest on the capita! 
invested. ‘his plan will be opposed by the 
material-producers, and will accomplish but 
little in the way of removing disadvantages. 
It will prove wholly inadequate to restore our 
carrying trade, and will not result in any ap- 
preciable good to the ship builders themselves. 
Ship-building can be revived only as an inci- 
dent. Whenever ships can be profitably em- 
ployed they will be constructed, and not until 
then. The measure which secures the running 
of the ship will insure its construction. 

Free ships are favored more extensively than 
free materials, and justly so, because this 
more nearly extinguishes the differences which 
I have described. If our people were permit- 
ted to purchase upon the Clyde, two obsta- 
cles would still remain, to wit, the higher rate 
of interest upon the capital invested and the 
greater cost of running the ships. ‘The disad- 
vantages would still be so great that I doubt 
if the superior skill and energy of the Ameri- 
cans would be equal to them. Some of the 
most experienced and intelligent ship-owners 
have told me that with this concession on the 
part of the Government they would be unable 
to compete with foreigners except at ruinous 
losses. If the plan were to embody free ma- 
terials, free ships, and free stores and sup- 
plies, still the item of interest on the capital 
and the wages paid seamen and others em- 
ployed in the ships would be too much for 
our people, and from these causes we would 
find ourselves as powerless as we are to-day 
to make headway against, nations in posses- 
sion of the trade and with every existing 
facility to successfully carry it on. Besides, 
this plan would seriously damage those en- 
gaged in the production of supplies, stores, 
materials, and ships. And from them we 
would experience an obstinate resistance. 

It will beasked, whatis your plan? Ianswer, 
give money directly if any measure is adopted. 
i hope none will be startled by the direetness 
and explicitness of my answer. If we grant 


free materials and free ships we give money in- || 


directly. If the duty is taken from these, for 
the benefit of those who engage in the. carry- 
ing trade, we must impose higher duiies upon 
other articlesor invent new modes of taxation. 
What difference is there. between the relin- 
quishment of taxation for the benefit of classes 
or the granting of money to them raised by 
taxation? Itis much fairer and more. honest 
with the people to do directly than indirectly, 
and more in accordance with the. principle of 
uniform taxation to collect as equally as pos- 
sible from all classes than to release certain 
articles from duties which will cripple if not 
crush out important industries. Besides, no 
one can tell how much it will cost the coun- 
try to admit free of duty the articles I have 
mentioned. Really it may be more expensive 
than any other plan and yet prove abortive, 
for much depends upon the judicious appli- 
cation of the money which the Government 
bestows. ` 

Other measures have been suggested which 
may be treated as direct subsidies to the ship- 
owner. © None of them. change. the principle 
of taxation. . They are differential daties, 
tonnage bounties, postal estimates, or sub- 
sidies. : 

By differential duties a percentage of the 
revenues is allowed to the importer as an in- 
ducement for him to patronize American bot- 
toms. It is expected that he will give all ora 
part of the sum to the ship-owner to enable 
him to run: his ship. In etlect, it is a subsidy, 
and it may be a very expensive measure. The 
Government in the last year collected a little 
upward of two hundred million dollars on im- 
ports. Thirty-eight per cent. of the goods 
were brought in American ships, or, on the 
goods transported by our. people, the duties, 
in round numbers, amounted to $76,000,000. 
‘The only proposition I. have heard discussed 
allows the importer ten percent. If importa- 
tions in American ships should not increase it 
would cost the Treasury $7,600,000 annually, 
aud if the measure should prove so effective as 
to secure the entire importations to our ships, 
the expenditure would exceed $20.000,000. 

There are, however, other objeciions to this 
plan. Itis in violation of treaty stipulations 
with every civilized nation except three. 
admit we may pat an end to ail these treaties 
with a single exception on giving a year’s 
notice. But were we to adopt this policy may 
we not auticipate retaliatory measures of a 
similar character? Would not other nations 
be driven to it to preserve their own com- 
merce? The result would be that our ships 
would transport all our importsand but a small 
part of the exports. Foreign ships would 
come here empty and go away laden. It is 
more than possible that the policy would seri- 
ously injure our export trade. The plan could 
have no other effect than to increase the cost 
of transportation to both producer and con- 
sumer. Besides, it is in conflict with the grow- 
ing spirit of comity among all nations. : 

‘Tonnage bounties and postal estimates or 
subsidies may properly be considered in con- 
nection. In both cases money is given directly 
to the ship-owner, and the same result will be 
produced if the sums granted are equal and 
applied in the same manner. If aid were given 
in either form so as to encourage irregular and 
fugitive traffic alone, no substantial good would 
result, Such competition. with established 
lines would be puerile. . f 

Whatever aid is. granted should be applied 
in such a way as to enable our people to sup- 
plaut or compete with other nations in, the 
great channels of commerce. Transportation 
upon thẹ sea is mainly performed by steam: 
ship. lines and on the land by railroad lines» 
People-and capital concentrate at the termini 
of sea lines and in proximity to those upon 
the land. Distributing points are becoming 
Jess numerous and of greater magnitude. The 
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means of communication and transportation 
practically annihilate time and space. The 
tendency of the present age is to a concentra- 
tion of forces, to monopoly in all its forms so 
far as relates to business. It now exists upon 
the sea. If we prevent it on the part of our 
people other nations will continue and increase 
it in the most oppressive form. Transporta- 
tion will be controlled by an association of 
capital. It cannot be avoided by our legis- 
lation, In an economical point of view it 
may not be hurtful, for by it freighis ought to 
be cheapened to both the producer and con- 
sumer. Hxorbitant charges can be prevented 
by encouraging competition, or in many cases 
by legislative inhibitions. So long as other 
nations are possessed of present advantages 
competition will not arise without Government 
assistance. In granting aid Congress should 
have in view the importance of competing 
lines, that departures and arrivals may be 
regular and frequent. Irregular and fugitive 
trips can only become subsidiary to the main 
channels of commerce. 

In granting Government assistance it should 
be our policy to create steamship lines from 
distributing points in this to such points in 
other countries. If tonnage bounties are ap- 
plied with this purpose in view they may be 
effective, and will probably meet with less 
opposition than subsidies. By this plan traffic 
may be encouraged and sustained with small 
islands and unimportant countries by the run: 
ning of single ships, whose aggregate com- 
merce, if controlled by us, will prove of great 
value to the nation. 

Assuming that granting Government assist- 
ance rests upon a sound principle, and that 
the true policy is to encourage the promotion 
of competing lines in the great channels of 
commerce, it may be well to consider the 
location of steamship lines and their relative 
importance, for these considerations will enter 
materially into the details of the measure to 
be adopted. The localities of population and 
productions, together with the facilities for 
reaching them by internal means of transport- 
ation, are facts which must govern the designa- 
tion of these lines. Probable future conditions, 
as well as those in existence, cannot be ignored. 
Artificial thoroughfares, like railways, have 
importance; but the natural water channels 
will réceive the highest consideration, as cheap- 
ness of freights in most cases outweighs the 
item of time. The improvement and utilization 
of the internal water channels is of vast con- 
sequence to the country. They afford the 
means for cheap transportation, and combina- 
tions to oppress the people cannot be formed 
in regard to their use. Men made and control 
railroads, while God made and controls the 
rivers. Government can never make them 
private property or create a monopoly in their 
navigation. i 

The city of New York is the most promi- 
nent distributing point, and is likely to remain 
the commercial metropolisof the western hem- 
isphere. Her favorable location, vast capital, 
numerous railroads extending in all direc- 
tions and. prestige assure to her for all time 
the grand position she occupies. In the trade 
between New York and Europe we shall ex- 
perience the toughest competition, and it is 
this trade that should receive the most liberal 
encouragement. Formerly New York was the 
natural commercial center for the larger part 
of the United States. Especially was this true 
as long as the bulk of our population was east 
ofthe Apalachian mountains. Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and Savannah 
are important cities in their respective locali- 
ties, and must be recognized with a liberal 
spirit in attempting to resuscitate our com- 
mercial prosperity. These cities will control 
æ large share of the European trade and much 
of the South American. 


San Francisco occupies upon the Pacific coast 
the position of New- York on the Atlantic. 
Until the Texas Pacific railroad is completed 
she will be withouta rival. The commerce of 
the islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans 
and the best portions of Asia ought to be con- 
trolled by the cities on the Pacific coast so 
far as to supply our own people and the 
cheapness atid dispatch with which it can be 
conducted will direct across this continent the 
trade of these countries with western Europe. 

Sir, there is another point, the importance 
of which cannot be over estimated. One half 
of our population is now in the Mississippi 
valley, and more than a moiety of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. Increase in 
both these particulars is so rapid that at the 
end of the present decennial period this sec- 
tion will be able to control the continent in 
commerce, wealth, and political power. This 
region produces in greatest abundance all 
those commodities which feed and clothe men, 
and which ought to make up the bulk of our 
exports. Southward of this part of the United 
States are found the countries least adapted 
to the production of breadstuffs, and there 
will be found the best markets for that which 
we produce. Those countries produce many 
articles which are necessary and useful to us 
and which we can procure by an exchange. 

From Mexico, the West Indies, and South 
American States arise the adverse balances of 
trade which we are compelled to settle with 
coin and bullion. The nation cannot be bene- 
fited more than by a development of com- 
merce in thatdirection. The natural facilities 
for carrying on trade with them surpass those 
of any other section. More than fifteen thou- 
sand miles of river navigation, extending into 
and accommodating sixteen States and run- 
ning southward, indicate the natural course of 
trade for the Mississippi valley and the coun- 
tries to which products of this region should 
be exported. The countries south of us are 
neighbors, yet we sell them little. Distant 
nations control their trade and sell them their 
food. This is because they have the ships and 
we have not. European nations come to our 
ports and purchase the breadstuffs which have 
been transported at great expense by railroads 
from the Northwest to the Atlantic coast and 
sell them to Mexico and the South American 
States, bringing back coffee and other com- 
modities for our consumption, making large 
profits, and to the detriment of our producers 
and consumers. Foreigners control prices in 
our markets because we have not the means of 
transportation. 

The republic of Mexico has a foreign com- 
merce of about fifty-four million dollars includ- 
ing imports and exports. She exports about 
twenty million dollarsin silver. Distant Eng- 
land controls $88,000,000 of this commerce, 
other European nations about twelve million, 
and the United States $9,000,000, and we 
carry about one half we control. The people 
of Mexico purchase. largely those commodities 
which are produced by the people of the North- 
west.. If our trade was direct with that coun- 
try, and enlarged as it should be, we might 
expect results most advantageous to both 
nations. The trade of Mexico would be val- 
uable especially for the reason that her exports 
are almost wholly silver coin and bullion. 
The heavy drain upon this country to pay the 
interest on the national, State, and railroad 
gold bonds held in Europe will exhaust our re- 
sources unlessthe supply is increased. From 
1838, when the mint was established in New 
Orleans, to 1861, the coinage of silver alone 
was $48,000,000, the bullion being received 
from Mexico. The receipts of silver coin is 
supposed to have been still larger. What 
amount of silver coin and bullion was received 
by the whole country, | have no means of 
calculating. 3 


Again, sir, the trade of the empire of Brazil 
isof the greatest importance to the whole coun- 
try, more particularly to the people of the 
Mississippi valley. That nation imports a little 
upward of one hundred and twenty six mil- 
lion dollars annually. We supply but four per 
cent., ora littleupward of five million dollars. 
The commodities which she imports will attract 
the attention of the western farmers. The 
value of flour, bacon, hams, beef, cheese, lard, 
tallow,, pork, gnd tobacco, purchased abroad 
by the people of Brazil in 1870, amounted to 
$57,150,000, constituting one half her entire 
importations. Of this sum we sold her but 
$2,916,170. The balance came from more 
distant nations. While we sell Brazil the 
trifling amount stated, we purchase twenty-five 
per cent. of her exports. 

The production of coffee in that country 
reaches five hundred million pounds annually. 
One fifth at least is exported to the United 
States. Coffce can be brought by the way of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi river 
and delivered in St. Louis, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, all the 
cities on the river and westward, at iess cost 
than by any other route. Our productions 
ought to be exchanged with the Brazilians for 
their coffee, so that there need be no balance 
against us to be paidingold. A lineof steam- 
ships from New Orleans to Rio’ Janeiro can 
take in the principal ports in the West Indies 
without material deflection from a straight 
course. This would also tend to increase our 
exports to those islands, which would pay for 
the sugar and fruits we obtain there. 

The people of the lower Mississippi valley 
are immensely interested in commerce with 
European nations, especially such.as demand 
their cotton. This article constitutes about 
one third of our exports. The ships which 
bear it away ought to return with the mer- 
chandise consumed in that region. A line of 
American steamships from New Orleans to 
Europe is demanded by the growers of cotton 
and the producers of cereals. The Mississippi 
river is the natural channel through which to 
transport western products to either a south- 
ern or European market. New methods of 
conveyance are contemplated which will 
cheapen the cost of transporting grain on the 
river to an astonishingly low figure. If there 
existed steamship lines to the points I have 
named, the new project would surely be put 
into operation, and flour and grain could be 
supplied to the nations south of us and in 
western Europe, and to the cities on the Atlan- 
tic coast at a cost most advantageous to both 
the producer and consumer. Importations to 
supply the demand of the whole Mississippi 
valley should be made through the same chan- 
nels. Probably there is not a city in the entire 
nation whose geographical position and nat- 
ural advantages are so great as those of New 
Orleans, and whose designation as the Ameri- 
can terminus of several steamship lines would 
prove valuable to so large a population. The 
establishment of the lines suggested from this 
point would immeasurably enhance our export 
trade, and create markets for agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show 
the most important points in this country and 
those nations with which it is most desirable 
to form connections in our attempts to restore: 
the carrying trade upon the ocean to our own 
people. No section should be neglected if it 
is practicable to render assistance. Especially 
should our efforts be directed to the trade 
which can be most easily developed and sus- 
tained. In my judgment the commerce on- 
the Pacitic ocean and with Mexico and the: 
South American States can be controlled at 
less expense than that from the Atlantic coast 
with Europe. But I would not hesitate at any 
reasonable cost to meet England where she is- 
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most fortified and attempt at least to divide the 
business with her. 

The Secretary of the Treasury thinks the 
expenditure of $25,000,000, extending throngh 
a period of nine years, will give us a fair 
chance upon the sea. I differ with him only 
as to the period of time in which it should be 
expended. Five years is long enough. The 
most vigorous and effective efforts must be put 
forth at the beginning, for then our people will 
experience the most serious competition, and 
will be reqaited to overcome the greatest ob- 
stacles.. lu my judgment $1,500,000 ought to 
be given to sustain the commerce upon the 
Pacific ocean ; the same sum to the lines from 
the Gulf ports to Mexico, Brazil, the West 
India islands, and Europe; and at least 
$2,000,000 to revive the commerce of the 
Atlantic cities. 

l care not whether this sum is disbursed 
under the name of tonnage bounties, postal 
estimates, or subsidies, if it will insure suc- 
cessful competition with established foreign 
lines, and shall subserve the general demands 
of the country. Iam aware, too, that the prop- 
osition to give money in any form will be 
stoutly opposed, and that allegations of favor- 
ing corporations, building up monopolies, and 
robbing the public Treasury will be repeated 
over and over again. But, sir, we are in the 
hands of foreign corporations now, which con- 
trol our markets and impose upon the people. 
We are in their control because they are beyond 
our authority. 

I agree that the Government should not 
grant any aid whatever unless the general wel- 
fare will be promoted thereby. It is a ques- 
tion of public policy, and if I did not think 
‘the money put out would return an equivalent 
to the people, I should resist to the last every 
measure proposing the expenditure of a single 
dollar. 

It is true that I propose to give money to 
an individual or an association. All cannot 
engage in commerce; a few must transport for 
the many. Nobody will embark in the busi- 
ness unless there is at least a prospect of 
profit. Itis apparent that none of our citizens 
can compete with foreigners under present 
circumstances without certain loss. The prop- 
osition to bestow Government assistance is 
saying on behalf of all the people that they will 
contribute an infinitesimal sum per capita to 
make up this logs, that the nation will take 
the hazards upon condition. that a few will 
devote themselves to the restoration of our 
foreign commerce, and this is right if the 
advantages to the whole people will justify the 
expenditure. ` 

Our foreign commerce exceeds $1,000,000,- 
000 annually, including imports and exports. 
The freights cost $100,000,000 and the passen- 
ger fare $10,000,000. Americans earn but thirty- 
eight per cent. of these sums, or about forty- 
two million dollars. We are paying foreigners 
$68,000,000 annually for ocean transportation. 
Jt cannot be expected that under any encour- 
agement we may. give the whole of this sum 

. will be paid to our own people, but it is safe 
to presume that when our tonnage is replaced 
we shall be able to do as much work for other 
nations asthey willdo for us, and that practi- 
cally we shall be able to retain in the coun- 
try the $68,000,000 we now expend abroad, 
The retention in the country of $68,000,000 
annually will be worth, in my opinion, all the 
money the Government will be required to 
expend. ; 

But there are other and more weighty 
advantages. The money paid to foreigners 
for postal services will also be saved to our 
people if we have the ships with which to con: 
vey the mails. Our means of communication 
will be increased. It is deemed wise to afford 
abundant mail facilities within the country 


whether the receipts from the business. meet 
expenses or not. We are subsidizing the 
mail service in two thirds of the nation by 
direct appropriations from the Treasury and 
of moneys received from other taxes than 
those imposed under the postal system. The 
means to conduct. foreign intercourse, though 
not as essential as domestic, is of great value 
to the people commercially, socially, and 
politically. 

But, sir, it is highly important in a pecuni- 
ary point of view that we foster and develop 
our export trade. While our exportations 
reach the sum of $500,000,000 exclusive of 
coin and bullion, only $72,250,000 are bread- 
stuffs. We supply little to Mexico, the West 
Indies, and the South American States. The 
abundance of our productions, especially those 
commodities which feed and clothe men, to- 
gether with our proximity to the people named, 
would suggest that these supplies should come 
from us. They purchase of more distant na- 
tions because they are destitute of shipping, 
like ourselves. The United States can sup- 
ply more of the cereals than any other nation. 
The corn crop reaches a thousand million 
bushels per annum, and wheat three hundred 
million. 

The capacity for increase isunlimited. We 
ought to export a hundred million bushels of 
wheat, and at least two hundred million bush- 
els of corn annually, and still there would 
remain for domestic consumption five bushels 
of the former and twenty bushels of the latter 
per capita. This might be done if Americans 
controlled transportation upon the sea. Na- 
tional partiality is strong the world over. The 
Englishman exerts himself to increase the 
exportation of the products of his country. 
This isnatural. Americans would do likewise 
if they controlled the trade between this and 
foreign countries. Other nations fix prices 
for us. We ought to designate for them, at 
least regulate our own markets. -It is not in 
the interest of merchants and manufacturers 
that I advocate liberal measures for the re- 
vival of commerce, but for agriculturists and 
laborers, who are most benefited by high 
prices for the products of the soil. The re- 
sults of a restoration of the carrying trade to 
our own people would add immeasurably to 
the wealth. of the nation, and to an extent be- 
yond our ability to calculate. As a pecuniary 
enterprise, it would ‘‘ pay’? more generously 
than any other investment we could make. 

But, sir, pride and political power are in- 
volved in this question. Forty million eda- 
cated, energetic, and republican people ought 
not to be without facilities to maintain their 
independence in time of peace or to protect 
themselves in time of war. Twelve years ago 
our canvas whitened every seaand our flag 
was prominent in every sea-port of the world. 
Now we are scarcely recognized as a maritime 
Power. From the first we have receded to the 
fourth rank. Political influence goes hand in 
hand with commercial supremacy. With na- 
tions on this continent we are less potent than 
are several Powers of Europe. If we would 
make republicanism respected we must mani- 


fest the strength which the civilized nations | 


of the world recognize. 

To me it is apparent that the nation will be 
remunerated a hundred fold for every dollar 
expended to restore our foreign commerce. 
I believe any practical and reasonable plan 
which we may devise will be popular with the 
people, and that it is cowardice on our part 
not to adopt at once efficient measures. The 
longer we delay the more difficult the situa- 
tion will be so far as relates to the control of 
business by foreign nations. They are strength- 
ening their chains upon commerce constantly. 
Postponement only renders it more expensive, 
and will require greater exertions on our. part 


out by constant use. 


to break the trammels which confine us-to.the 
land. and keep us unknown in the commerce 
of the world. 


`. Restoration of Specie Payments, — 
SPEECH OF HON. W. M. MERRICK, 


OF MARYLAND,- 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872, - 
On the restoration of specie payments. 


Mr. MERRICK. Mr. Speaker, at the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress there 
was a general expectation that some steps 
toward the restoration of specie payments 
would betaken. Divers propositions looking ` 
to that result were offered in the Senate and . 
in the House. Thus far they have shared a 
common fate. In this House the@Committee 
on Banking and Currency have quictly smoth- 
ered every proposition which has been referred ` 
to them and have preserved.the profoundest 
silence upon the subject. I surrendered all 
hope of anyaction in that quarter when in the 
month of February last the committee reported 
as their giant effort for this session a bill enti- 
tled ‘tA bill for the retirement of worn and 
mutilated national bank notes.’? I am justi- 
fied in designating this bill as their giant effort, 
for the gentleman from Ohio, who.reported the 
bill, (Mr. Monrog,] in the incidental debate 
upon it, stated, in. substance, that it was prob- 
ably the most important bill, except, perhaps, 
the appropriation bills, which Congress would 
be required to act upon during the. present 
session. ; Engla : : 

But what, in point of fact, was that. bill? 
Why merely an act to provide forthe reissue 
of. new notes in place of those defaced or worn 
It was simply a provis 
ion for the external cleanliness of bank notes, 
a washing of the outside of the platter, butcon- 
tains no single provision for the internal puri- 
fication or stability of the currency of this 
great people. Will the expectations of the 
country be satisfied with so barren a result? 
Were not the people entitled at least to are- 
port upon some or all. of the propositions ; 
some assignment of. reasons why the great 
right of a sound constitutional currency is 
denied to them so long? 

I am aware that the Supreme Court. of the 
United States has been reconstructed by the 
addition of two new judges for the purpose of 
deciding, and that it has decided, the legal- 


tender laws of the United States to.be consti- 


tutional. The present majority of five against 
four have reversed the former judgment of five 
against three, and have solemuly declared 
that Congress has the power to impart to a 
printed piece of paper the value of a gold dol- 
lar. We bow with lawful submission, but with 
unconvinced minds, to this most recent expo- 
sition of the Federal Constitution.. Neverthe- 
less, while we are constrained by this august 
judgment to admit that by law a paper dollar 
isa gold dollar, we are met by the indisput- 
able fact that the national credit has received 
a shock in the commercial centers of the civ- 
ilized .world, and the still more serious fact 
that at home it requires now,.just as before 
that decision, onè dollar and ten cents in paper 
to purchase one in gold.. Stubborn facts will 
not accommodate themselves‘to pliant law, and 
the great commonwealth ‘of commerce, with its 
own laws and rales, imbedded in the immut- 
able principles of justice and right, rejects the 
solemn judgment of the court. Three months ` 
have now passed since the decision, and no 
improvement in the market value of. paper 
currency bas been perceivable therefrom... 
The Republican party may enjoy all the 
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triumph which judicial indorsement has given 
to their exposiiion of the Constitution, but 
it cannot extricate itself from the obligation 
which justice imposes upon it to elevate the 
standard of value of the currency which it 
has legalized. The duty remains, nay, it is, 
has been rendered imperative by that indorse- 
ment. Does it attempt, has it ever attempted 
to discharge that duty, or has the course of 
its legislation been in direct violation of its 
most obvious requirements? I assert that the 
laws, and the regulations and practice of tbe 
Treasury Department bave been so framed 
as to tend directly to the opposite result. If 
to day the currency has a real value, it is in 
spite of the means which have been adopted 
to overthrow it, and by reason of that vial 
energy and those saperaboundiug resources 
of the American people which bad laws and 
unwise auministration are incapable of de- 
stroying entirely. 

There never was a greater financial error 
than the legal-tender clause itsef. ‘Ihe legit- 
imate, the necessary result of the requirement 
that the notes of the Government shall be re- 
ceived in payment of private debts, is to arouse 
the conviction in the publie mind thar they 
would not be received without that require 
ment; it isto declare that the Government bas 
no faith in its own credit; it is to proclaim in 
advance its own insolvency; it is to present 
itself at the outset as the exactor of a forced 
levy, instead of assuming the style of an opu- 
lent borrower, confident of his credit and of 
the abundance of his resources. This was an 
important element of depreciation, but the 
next step was a still more fatal oue. In the 
law by which every private citizen was required 
to receive the notes of Government at par for 
all debts due him, whether private or public, 
whether past or future, Congress declared 
that the Government would not receive these 
‘same notes in payment of duties upon im- 
‘ports. 

If the act of compulsion upon the citizen 
to receive legal-tender notes was a declaration 
of insolvency, and operated to depreciate the 
value of that currency, it must be apparent 10 
the dullest comprehension that the refusal of 
the Government to receive back those notes 
in payment of acertain portion of the debts 
due to itseif was unequivocal repudiation to 
that extent. I speak not now of the motive 
which induced the enactment of the law. I 
am aware of the financial difficulties which 
surrounded the Treasury at the time the law 
was passed, pnd am wiliing to make every 
allowance for the errors of judgment into 
which men fell at a season when all was con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and severe trial. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the greatest 
financial error was committed, and by none 
has it been more frankly and fally acknowl- 
edged than by the then Secretary ot the Treas- 
ury, now the Chief Justice of the United 
States, under whose direction and at whose 
iustance the scheme of the Government cur- 
rency was initiated. But the genius who con- 
structed the system of currency under which 
we live, who was reluctantly dragged into the 
legal tender’ error uoder circumstances he 
himself bas explained, never for a moment 
contemplated the continuance of a depreciated 
paper circulation one hour beyond the emer- 
gency of the occasion. His own language, in 
his report of December, 1862, best describes 
how fur an irredeemable paper curréncy in a 
time of peace and unbounded prosperity was 
from his thoughts. He says: 

“The Secretary recommends, therefore, ho mere 
paper-money scheme, but, on the contrary, a series 
of measures looking to a sate and gradual retarn to 
gold and silver as the only permanent basis, stand- 


ard, aud measure of value recognized by the Cousti- 
tution.” 


His was no huckstering policy. He sat not 


H 
at the gate to traffic in gold and hoard it in the | 
Treasury at the expense of the people. He | 
did not propose one circulation for the Gov- 
ernment and another for the citizen, but he 
relied for the credit of his circulation upon its 
receivability *‘for all national taxes, all dues 
to the Government, and alt loans.” But how 
stands the case at this time? Although the 
most comprebensive system of taxation has 
been devised, and the country for several 
years has been in the regular receipt of the 
largest revenie of any nation in the world, al- 
though it has shown its capacity to discharge 
the entire national debt within a single gener- 
ation, and by a firm and just reiteration of its 
pledge of faith to the holders of its bonds, has 
planted them firmly in public confidence, it 
still deliberately continues to depreciate its own 
circulation, nay, it actually makes a source of 
daily traffic and boastful gain to itself out of 
that very depreciation. 

In former times, indeed, it was the prac- 
tice of kings to debase their coinage in 
order to replenish their exhausted treasu- 
ries. But the spectacle has been reserved 
for the United States, the most prosperous 
and wealthy of the nations of the earth, a 
uation governed by a written Constitution, 
whose rulers profess to be actuated only by 
justice and the desire to promote the prosperity 
uf the people; it has been reserved for this 
country in the present age to maintain a delib- 
erate policy whereby the circulating medium 
which it furnishes to the people shall be per- 
sistently depreciated, and for its Secretary of 
the Treasury to be daily in the market buying 
at a discount the circulating medium to be 
used in the current disbursements-of the Gov- 
ernment, and parading in his monthly and 
annual reports, as part of the resources of the 
country, the millions of money gained in this 
nefarious traffic with the national faith aad 
national honor, 

According to the last annual report the 
profit of the Treasury by the sale of gold for 
currency for the year ending June 80, 1871, 
was $8,892,839 95. And by the monthly state 
ment of April 1, 1872, the amount of hoarded 
gold in the Treasury was $120.200,610 29. 
Whence the necessity for this anomalous legis- 
lation and these discreditable practices? It 
is said that the national fath being pledged 
to the payment of the annual interest upon 
the national debt in gold, it is indispensable 
to raise the requisite amount of -gold by the 
duties on foreign importations as the surest 
and least burdensome mode of providing for 
the wants of the-ecountry. I agree that the 
bondholders should be paid in gold, and be 
paid to the last farthing. I could never en- 
tertain the idea of paying them in anything 
else than in gold, or in its equivalent, recog- 
nized by themselves, and freely accepted as 
its real equivalent. But while I concede this 
I insist that the bond creditors stand on no 
higher- ground than other creditors, or than 
the people at large. I insist that if faith can 
ouly be kept with the bond creditor by paying 
him in gold, then faith and justice are violated 
whenever the Government requires of any 
other creditor to receive less than gold for 
his demands. No distinction of faith between 
the two classes can be made. 

The great majority of the holders of the 
United States bonds are, and until within two 
years past nearly all of them were, citizens of 
the United States. Now, it cannot be main- 
tained that one citizen's debtisany more sacred 
thau anothers, or that the Government has any 
more right 10 take one man’s private property 
for the public use without just compensation 
than anothers. Absolute necessity—which 
absolute necessity means absolute iuability, not 
a mere additiunal expense, not an inconsider- 


able abatement of an overflowing annual rev- 


enue—can alone justify any halting or half-way 
measures, any shortcoming in the fuifillment 
of national obligation. Now, bow stands the 
ease at this time? The reports of the Treasury 
show a reduction of the public debt within the 
past three years of about three hundred mil- 
ions, and the current interest upon the debt 
still unpaid does not exceed one hundred and 
ten millions per annum. The revenue from 
customs, payable in gold, was over two hundred 
millions last year, and will be still more during 
the current year, an amount nearly double 
the whole sum required for the interest on the 
bonded debt. 

What is the price of gold in the market, and 
what has it been for some months past? It 
ranges in the neighborhood of ten per cent. 
Assuming tha: it would require the Govern- 
ment to go into the market to buy gold, aud 
that the price of gold should for a single year, 
after an earnest effort to reéstablish the credit 
of the Government in all its dealings, remain 
where itis, ouly $11,000,000 would be required 
to make up that deficit. It has already been 
shown that the Administration claims praise 
for having paid off out of current resources 
$300,000, 000 of the principal of the debt within 
three years, besides liquidating regularly the 
interest quarterly, and the estimates for the 
coming years are not less than for previous 
ones. Indeed, the increasing population aud 
productive capacity of the country justify the 
anticipation of large increase. ‘here can 
then be no reason to suggest the inabiiity of 
the Government to provide the means to pay 
any premium upon gold which might be re- 
quired to pay the annual interest without any 
serious impairment of the annual resources, 

And if bythe amount of such premium there 
was a Gimunition in volume to like extent ia 
the reduction of the principal of the debt, where 
would be the injury? It 1s then most obvious 
that there is no urgency to paltiate, still less 
any necessity to justify the Government in 
depreciaiing and debasing the circulation on 
legal-tender notes, which it requires the peo- 
ple to use in all their domestic dealings, and 
that the time has arrived for a repeal of the 
law which denies the right to the citizen to 
pay to the Government his debt for customs 
duties in national currency, just as he may 
pay other taxes and private obligations. In 
other words, the duty now devolves upon the 
country to treat iis own currency as equal to 
actual money, to elevate it to the standard of 
goid currency by itself receiving it as the 
equivalent of gold for all its obligations, and 
also for its bonds bearing coin-interest. Im- 
pressed with these views I introduced on the 
18th of December 4 bill providing that ‘‘ Treas- 
ury notes shall be receivable in payment of 
duties on imporis in the same manner and 
upon like footing as they are now authorized 
by law to be received in payment of any 
other debt or -obligation due to the United 
States.” 

What would be the immediate effect of this 
provision? It can scarcely be contended that 
if the legal-tender notes are now sustained at 
within ten per cent. of the value of gold by their 
receivability for one hundred and fifty millions 
per annum of internal taxes and dues to the 
Government, they would not have their value 
raised by being made receivable for more than 
three hundred and fifty millions of taxes. ‘The 
entire amount of the legal-tender currency is 
$355,910,719 50. The whole amount of it is 
absorbable in any and every year in payment 
of the annual revenue. Jf there is any reliance 
to be placed upon the opinions of men eminent 


| in finance~I speak not of the charlatans of 
the Treasury Department—notes of the Gov- 


ernment receivable in payment of all public 
dues, and not exceeding in quantity the 
amount needed in the annual receipts and 
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disbursements of the Treasury, will always 
approximate if not stand actually at par with 
ibe precious metals. 

` Let us bear in mind, in considering this 
question, that so long as the obligation to 
accept legal-tender notes in all domestic trans- 
actions of the country exists, there.is and can 
be no demand for gold; except for the balances 
of foreign exchange, and therefore that the 
premium on gold is due almost exclusively to 
the artificial and forced demand which the 
Government itself keeps up by its customs 
regulations, and by the constant hoarding and 
locking up in the Treasury an average of 
$100,000,000 in gold. What wonder is it that 
gold is at a premium when $200,000,000 of it 
_ are exacted annually at the great commercial 
center of the country, and. $100,000,000 kept 
constantly locked up in the Treasury. ‘To any 
candid mindit must be a convincing argument 
of the inherent credit of the Government notes 
that they are maintained within ten per cent. 
of gold when the Government with one hand 
exacts gold from the people and with the other 
keeps constantly hoarded perhaps one third 
of the supply with which that demand could 
be met. 

But again, the United States five per. ceng. 
bonds are selling to-day at the New York stock 
board at precisely the same premium as gold, 
to wit, from 110 to 110} in currency ; that is 
to say, the bonds of the United States are at 
par with gold. How many are outstanding ? 
The total bonded debt paying interest in coin 
is a little over eighteen hundred million dol- 
lars. These stand at par. The credit of the 
country is capable of maintaining them at par. 
Now let the Government give the same credit 
to its $855,000,000 legal-tender notes, and 
will it be contended that they cannot be main- 
tained at par, and especially when the country 
has shown its capacity to extinguish absolutely 
$3800,000,000 of principal debt within three 
years? I donot rely upon my own opinions 
to support the argument. I quote again from 
the opinion of Chief Justice Chase, uttered in 
the solemn form of his opinion in the legal- 
tender cases before the Supreme Court, recently 
decided, (the cases of Knox against Lee and 
Parker against Davis.) He says: 

“Tt is plain that a currency so supported cannot 
depreciate more than the loans, in other words below 
the general credit of the country. It will rise or 
fall with it. At the present momentif the notes 
were received for five per cent. bonds, they would 
be at par. In other words, specie payments would 
be resumed,” 

If the way is then so readily and obviously 
open for the resumption of specie payments, 
if the credit of the country is so high and its 
resources so abundant as to be in excess of its 
capacity to resume and maintain specie pay- 
ments, how doesit happen that specie payments 
are not at once resumed, and who are inter- 
ested in maintaining a depreciated currency ? 
Is. it the agriculturist; is it the merchant; is 
it the laboring man? I beg leave to quote the 
language of Daniel Webster, used in discuss- 
ing asimilar question nearly forty years ago 
in his speech on the removal of the deposits: 

“Sir, the very man of all others who has the deep- 
est interest in a sound currency, and who suffers 
most by mischievous legislation in money matters, 
is the man who earns bis daily bread by his daily 
toil. A depreciated currency, sudden changes of 
prices, paper money falling between morning and 
Doon, and falling still lower between noon and night; 
these things constitute the very harvest time of spec- 
ulators, and of the whole race of those who are at 
once idle and crafty; and of that other race, too, the 
Catilines of all time, marked so as to be known for- 
ever by one stroke of the historian’s pen—those 
greedy of other men’s property and prodigal of their 
own. Capitalists, too, may outlivesuch times, they 
may either prey upon the earnings of labor by their 
cent, per cent., or they may hoard, but the laboring 
man, what ean he hoard? Preying on nobody, he 
becomes the prey of all. [lis property isin his hands, 
flis reliance, bis fund, his productive freehold, hisall 
is his labor, Whether he work on his own smali 
capital or-another’s, his living is still earned by his 
jndustry, and when the money of the country be- 
comes depreciated and debased, whether it be adul- 


terated coin, or paper without credit, that industry. 
is robbed of its reward, He then labors fora coun- 
try whose laws cheat him out of his bread.” 


What is true of the laboring man is true of 
the agriculturist, of the mechanic, of,the mer- 
chant, of those engaged ia navigation and in 
ship building. All those classes depend upon 
their industry, and the stability in value of the 
means of industry which they employ for suc- 
cess in their variousemployments, Their labor 
must bave a definite standard to enable them 
to direct wisely and well their efforts.. But 
thereare classes, wealthy and influential, whose 
interests are at war no less with the honor of 
the country than ‘with the prosperity of the 
great masses of society; classes who are active, 
powerful, energetic, and intelligent; classes 
who are supposed to understand and who do 
understand too well the relations of this ques- 
tion; to whose utterances the people give too 
easy credence because they have knowledge 
of the subject, and who take advantage of ‘the 
confidence which is reposed in their sagacity 
and the reliance which is placed upon the 
disinterestedness of their expressed opinions 
to create erroneous ideas in the public mind, 
and to pervert knowledge for their own aggran- 
dizement. ° 

These are debtors, speculators, the holders 
and investors in bonds, the national banks, 
aud the tariff protectonists. Bach and every 
one of these classes find in the depreciation of 
the currency their opportunities of wealth, and 
they are persistent in their representations 


that the forced circulation of a depreciated | 


currency is both a.necessity and a benefit. 
These men are to be found in every part of 
the country, controlling the public press, poi- 
soning the public mind, invading and influ- 
encing legislative bodies, combining to create 
stringency of money and embarrassment of 
credil, that their own ill gotten hoards may be 
multiplied. Take for illustration the bond- 
holders, representing $1,800,000,000 of the 
property of the country, concentrated for the 
Hi part in the great cities and in New Eng- 
and. . 

The greater the depreciation of the paper 
circulation the more profitable are their in- 
vestments in bonds which bear a gold interest. 
At the present rate of say ten per cent. pre- 
mium on gold the holder of a bond for 
$1,000 receives for a six per cent. bond 
sixty dollars in gold, which is equivalent to 
sixty-six dollars in paper. Now, just in the 
proportion of sixty-six to sixty is that bond- 
holder, whose income iş'in gold, richer than 
his neighbor whose income from honest in- 
dustry is paid in legal-tender notes. If his 
bonds yield him $1,000 a year in gold, then he 
realizes $100 more than the man who earns 
$1,000 paid in paper currency. Is there any 
reason or justice in this? I say again I would 
not have the bondholder paid in a currency 
less valuable than gold. I would not take one 
farthing from the amount which has been con- 
tracted to be paid him. But there is no in- 
justice to him in providing such an equal cur- 
rency that he who receives his payment in 
paper shall receive what represents an equally 
true and not an imaginary and perpetually 
fluctuating value. 

As with the bondholders so it is with the 
national banks of the United States. They 
have a circulation of over three hundred and 
twenty millions, and their capital is represented 
to the extent of over three hundred and fifty 


millions by gold interest-paying bonds, which’ 


yields them a.profit which is enlarged exactly 
in proportion as legal-tender notes are depre- 
ciated as compared with the gold interest 
which they receive on that part of their cap- 
ital deposited with the Treasury to secare the 
redemption of their circulation. They receive, 
as a minimum, six percent. profit on their dis- 
counts, and precious few of them there are 


who do not in the very face of the law extort 
ten per cent. for the favors they dispense ; and 
they receive on the bonds depésited represent: 
ing. that circulation, at the present. rates, six 
and six tenths per cent., making their whole 
profit twelve. and six tenths per cent. Of 
course it would be disastrous to them to return 
to specie payments. Buttheir utterances upon 
the effect of resumption are taken as ex cathe- 
dra by unsuspecting, innocent people, and. so 
again a false public sentiment is engendered 
thatthe country is not prepared for resumption. 
But the largest, the most powerful and influ 
ential of all the classes who oppose resump- 
tion are the high-tarif protectionists. The 
odious and oppressive law, which it was my 
object to repéal in the bill I have already 
described, and which was introduced by me 
on the 18th of December last, under cover of 
being a measure in aid of the preservation of 
the public faith and to provide the means for 
paying the coin interest of the public debt, has 
added most enormously to the already oppress- 
ive tariff and to the enrichment of the pro- 
tected manufactures of the country. Assum- 
ing the average of the tariff at fifty per cent., 
the premium on gold on the 1st of November, 
1869, being twenty-eight, the actual average 
tariff was sixty-four per cent. On the same 
date in 1870 the premium on gold was eleven 
and a half, which made the actual tariff fifty- 
five and three. quarters per ceat. On the saine 
date in 1871 the premium was twelve per cent., 
and the actual tariff fifty-six per ceot.; aud at 
the present date, the premium being ten per 
cent., the actual tariff is fifty-five per cent., or 
one tenth more than the nominal ‘amount of 
the duty. pi eee cn Pal 
Now, what would be the effect of a return to 
specie payments, or the reception by the Gov- 
ernment of its own legal-tender nòtes in pay- 
ment of customs duties, for practically the latter 
would be theimmediate and direct result of the 
former? It would be a reduction of one tenth 
or ten per cent. upon the whole tariff, and would 
not diminish by a single dollar. the actual 
receipts from that source by the Treasury, of 
the United States. Nay, as the effect of a 
reduction of duties is always to encourage and 
increase importations, there would be a larger 
revenue for customs than now takes place, 
and the addition may reasonably be computed 
at a sum much greater than the profit of nearly 
nine millions which the Government now 
makes by its traffic in gold at the New York 
stock board. 7 
Now, is it any wonder when such active 
combinations are concerned in perpetuating a 
depreciated currency under disguises that have 
not been penetrated by the people, because 
the emissaries of profitable delusion” swarm 
the land and darken the avenues to the popu- 
lar understanding. with their clamors about a 
public faith, which tends toward their own ad» 
vantage, and hold up the terrors of monetary 
distress in the process of resumption—is it, 
I say, any wonder that timid men should have 
been turned aside and the resolute even should 
have faltered in applying the needed remedy 
to the diseases of the body-politic? But it. 
always has been so, and always, will bẹ B0. 
Nothing ever has and nothing ever will’ pro- 
cure areturn from a depreciated currency. to a 
specie currency except the interposition of 
law. ee noi pass : 
In the year 1816, after the suspension of 
specie payments occasioned by the war of 1812 
with Great Britain, a retarn to specie payments 
was compelled by the Government in a mode 
somewhat sterner than the mode which I have 
suggested, but which contains the germ. and. 
substance of the idea, only diferent. in the 
mode of its operation, which is embraced inthe 
bill which I have submitted to Congress. [refer 
to the résolution of Mr. Webster, of April 26, 


| 1816, requiring all duties, taxes, and debts, 
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payable to the United States, to be collected 
and paid in the legal currency of the United 
States (which then meant gold and silver) or 
‘Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
United States, after the Ist of February then 
next ensuing. ‘This simple resolution dis- | 
credited the notes of non-specie-paying banks 
and operated a compulsion upon them to re- 
sume specie payments or be banished from 
cireulation, The measure which I propose is 
“simply for the Government to cease to dis- 
credit its own notes, and to receive them in 


payment of all customs and other debts and | 


dues of the United States, and, as I have al- 
ready shown, they would be at substantial par 
with the five per cent. gold interest bonds of 
the United States, and resumption of specie 
payments would be instantaneous all over the 
country. i 

There is avery general anda most fallacious 
idea prevalent, circulated and insisted upon 
by the mischievously interested classes I have 
already described, that contraction of the 
volume of paper currency is necessary before 
resumption can be effected or maintained. 
That idea arises out of, or rather receives 
countenance from, reasons applicable to the 
suspensions of specie payments with which we 
were formerly familiar when incorporated 
banks of limited capital furnislfed. the paper 


circulation, and when there was nothing to 
support the credit of their notes but their abil- 
ity to meet a demand for their redemption 
except the gold and silver in the vaults of the 
‘banks. But inthe present condition of things 
all the paper circulation, both the legal tender 
and the national bank-note circulation, rests 
upon the credit and is sustained by the taxable 
property of the whole country, and receiv- 
ability for taxes and dues of the Government 
supplies in itself the amplest fund for redemp- 
tion. It was an accepted axiom of the former 
system of banking, that a specie fand of one 
‘dollar for three of paper was a healthy basis 
for a specie-paying bank-note circulation. 
Now the annual taxes of the United States 
furnish a direct basis of redemption for more 
than half the entire circulation, without réfer- 
ence to the local taxation of the States which 
is nearly aslarge as theformer. By referring to 
the tables of the present census of the United 
States it appears that the aggregate public in- 
come of the country in 1870, was $688,520, 435, 
of which the taxation of the States and Terri- 
tories was $281,180,312. But if, independ- 
ently of these considerations, it be still insisted 
that the present: volume of the currency is too 
large for the legitimate. business of the country, 
and that a contraction of its volume is neces- 
sary before specie payments can be resumed, or 
if resumed that it cannot be successfully main- 
tained, a few statistical facts will suffice to dis- 
pel that objection. The total circulation of the 
‘country at the present time is about $356,000,- 
000 of legal-tender notes, and about $322,000,- 
000 of national bank circulation, making an 
aggregate of $678,000,000. The total circu- 
lation in 1860 was $520,000,000. The total 
circulation in 1838 was $130,000,000. Now, 
compare the value of the revenue trom cus- 
toms in 1838 with the value of the revenue 
from customs in 1872, as at least an approxim- 
ate standard of the volume of currency re- 
quisite to perform the needful operations of 
commerce and exchange at the two periods, 
and we should have $1,300,000,000 of currency 
at this time, as the revenues indicate that pro- 
portion in the relative wealth and commerce of 
the two periods. But,as the rates of duties 
are widely different in the two periods, let us 
take a later date, and one in which the com- 
merce of the country flourished and unex- 
ampled prosperity with a sound and unques- 
tionable specie currency existed, and let us 
select a different element for the comparison. 
At the close of the year 1860 the aggregate 


T 


currency was $520,000,000, distributed as fol- 
lows: in the States which adhered to the 


| Union, $210,000,000 in specie and $150,000,- 


Q00 in bank notes; in the seceding States, 
$90,000,000 of specie and $70,000,000 of bank 
notes. The aggregate wealth of the United 
States at that time was $16,000,000,000. 

In 1872 the circulation is $678,000,000, and 
the aggregate wealth is $30,000,000,000; a 
wealth. nearly double, but a circulation in- 
creased less than one third. But, if instead 
of.the aggregate wealth, suppose we take the 
population of the two periods as the proper or 
proximate measure of the true proportions of 
currency for the two periods. In 1860 there 
were thirty-one million people in the United 
States, of whom four million were slaves, who 
had little use for money because they had no 
commercial transactions. Ju 1872 there are 
probably forty miilion people. The popula- 
tion having increased one third, at least one 
third more money would be required for cir- 
culation, which would make $693,000,000, the 
proper amount for this period as compared 
with $520,000,000 in 1860. 

But if we further take into our computa- 
tion the fact that the four million blacks who 
were slaves, and required but little money for 
their domestic commerce in 1860, now do re- 
quire very large sums in their industrial pur- 
suits for the payment of wages and the pur- 
chase of necessaries, it would be a moder- 
ate computation to say that $50,000,000 more 


should be added to the volume of circulation, ` 


which would swell the total to $743,000,000. 
Another most important consideration must 
be recognized in estimating the proper volume 
of currency. Since the year 1850 more than 
three thousand millions have been added to 
the precious metals circulating in the commer- 
cial world, derived from the mines of Austra- 
lia, California, and other gold-producing re- 
gions. This increase of the amount of money 
has occasioned a vast addition to ali nominal 
values, and has created a need for a larger pro- 
portion of money per capita for domestic and 
commercial exchanges than formerly. What 
this proportion may be it is difficnlt to esti- 
mate with accuracy; but it is quite apparent 
that a large allowance should be given to this 
operative cause. 

Again, the improvements in the means of 
intercommunication between the different parts 
of ‘the country, the rapid growth of the great 
cities, require more frequent dealings and ex- 
changes among ali classes of society, and beget 
the necessity for a larger quantity of money 
for every individual’s use. If we assume that 
an average of twenty dollars of circulating 
medium for each inhabitant be a fair allow- 
ance, (and it seems to me this would not be 
too large,) then the present population of the 
United States would not have more than 
enough with $800,000,000. 

Whatever standard of comparison be adopt- 
ed, of wealth, taxation, population, extended 
and increased rapidity of intercommunication, 
multiplication of industries, and minute sub- 
divisions of labor, they each and all point to 
the necessity for a largely increased circulating 
medium. From the best reflection I have 
been able to bestow upon the subject I think 
the country has grown beyond the present 
volume of its currency, and that it requires an 
increase of circulation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his last 
report states that the value of the paper cur- 
reney during the years 1869 and 1870 was 
apparently appreciated by the increased use 
of paper money in the South, but chiefly by 
the establishment of the credit of the United 
States ona firm basis, and that being fully 
accomplished on the Ist of January, 1871, 
since that time the appreciation has been 
wholly due to the increased demand for it in 
the business affairs of the country; and he then 
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asserts that the difference in value between the 
ist of January, 1871, and the present moment, 
furnishes the best test for determining the 
quautity of paper currency which can be used 
and its value kept at par with gold; and then 
he concludes that tried by this test the amount 
of paper money in circulation is still too large, 
and we must either reduce the amount of 
paper or wait until the country grows large 
enough to fit its rag garment. Now, ifit were 
true that the credit of the country was fally 
established in respect to this legal-tender 
paper, and the Government had done all in 
its power to give value to its issues thereof 
as it has done to give credit to its bonds, there 
might be some force in the suggestion; but so 
long as the Government refuses to receivethis 
paper at par thé supposed testis as utterly 
fallacious in its conclusions as it is false in its 
premises. 

If the views I have submitted be correct 
then the argument against resumption drawn 
from the necessity of contraction is at an end, 
and the true need of the country is a moderate 
expansion of currency. That expansion will 
be effected not by more paper, but by setting 
free the gold we have. Let the Government 
set free the hoarded gold which lies useless in 
the Treasury; let it restore the credit of its 
own paper by consenting to receive it for debts 
due to itself, as it requires the laboring man 
to receive it in payment of his debts, and we 
shall return without a sensible shock to the 
only currency with which we can harmonize 
our industries with the industries of the com- 
mercial world. It is vain to talk of reviving 
our commerce and restoring the navigating 
and shipping interests of the country, (all the 
subsidies we might pay could not accomplish 
that,) if we continue an odious discrimination 
against those interests, which discrimination 
redounds to the advantage of foreign rivals 
and swells the profits of protective monopolists 
at home. if we were an isolated people then 
the domestic currency which we use would be 
unimportant; but at the point of contact with 
the great republic of commerce we must fit 
our people for competition with those with 
whom they trade, and this we can only do by 
giving them a currency which the rest of the 
world will accept as a legal tender without the 
compulsion of law or the constraint of a judicial 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discharged the duty 
which devolved upon me of contributing the 
results of my best reflections upon the im- 
portant subject of the restoration of the cur- 
rency of the country to a sound specie basis. 
If the means of so doing which I propose seem 
to be insignificant Í can only say that very 
similar means have in times past proved 
effectual, and the high authorities which I have 
already quoted are enough to shield my sug- 
gestions from the charge of rashness. 

But the responsibility rests upon the Admin- 
istration and upon its supporters in Congress, 
and sooner or later the people will vindicate 
their claims to consideration, sooner or later 
the laboring man will require that his earnings 
shall be paid to him in a currency as stable 
and as intrinsically valuable as that which his 
wealthy neighbor receives for interest upon - 
the Government bond which he holds. Soon, 
very soon, they will give warning that there 
must not be two currencies, one for the Gov- 
ernment and another for the people. If the 
Republican Administration does not make 
haste to perform its duty, the time is near at 
hand when others will come forward to redress 
the abuse of a debased and unconstitutional 
currency, together with the long train of wan- 
ton and pestilent violations of the Constitu- 
tion which years of unbridled license have 
developed, and under Democratic auspices to 
restore to the country peace, prosperity, and 
justice. 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. D. McHENRY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. 


. The House having met for debate as in Committee 
ef the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. McHENRY said: 

Mr. Speaker: On Monday last, the sup- 
plemental civil rights bill was ordered to be. 
engrossed and carried through its third read- 
ing, and is, therefore, now in a condition 
when it cannot be amended, and I presume 
in a short time it will be passed by the same 
vote which ordered its third reading. That 
was a test vote, and taken by yeas and nays, 
only one Republican voting against it. This 
bill has been pressed on the House by the pre- 
vious question, and no opportunity given for 
amendments or debate, and now that we are 
in Committee of the Whole, I desire:to submit 
a few remarks on it to-day, as the final vote 
may probably be taken on it to-morrow. I 
ask the Clerk to read the bill. It is House 
bill No. 1647. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill supplementary to an act entitled ‘‘ An act to 
protect all citizens of the United States in their 
civil rights, and to furnish the means for their 
vindication,” passed April 9, 1866. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That no citizen of the United States shall, by 
reason of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished. by innkeepers; by 
c`mmon carriers, whether on land or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theaters or 
other places of public amusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of common schools and other public insti- 
tutions of learning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation, or author- 
ized by law; by trustees and officers of cemetery 
associations and benevolent institutions incorpor- 
ated by national or State authority. But private 
schools, cemeteries, and institutions of learning 
established exclusively for white or colored persons, 
and maintained respectively by voluntary contri- 
butions, shall remain according to the terms of the 
original establishment. g 

Sec. 2, That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the foregoing section, or aiding in their 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the per- 
son aggrieved thereby, to be recovered in an action 
on the case, with full costs, and shall also, for every 
such offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less 
than $500, nor more than’$1,000, or shall be impris- 
oned not less than thirty days, nor more than one 
year: Provided, That the party aggrieved shall not 
recover more than one penalty ; and when the offense 
js a refusal of burial, the penalty may be recovered 
by the heirs-at-law of the person whose body has 
been refused burial. . 

Szc. 3. That the same jurisdiction and powers are 
hereby conferred andthe same duties enjoined upon 
the courts and officers of the United States in the 
execution of this act as are conferred and enjoined 
upon such courts and officers in sections three, four, 
five, seven, and ten of an act entitled “An act to 
protect all persons in the United States in their 
civil rights, and to furnish the means of their vindi- 
cation,” passed April 9; 1866; and thesesections are 
hereby made a part of this act; and any of the 
aforesaid officers failing to institute and prosecute 
such proceedings herein required shall, for every 
such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the 
person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by an 
action on the case, with full costs, and shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000. 

Sec. 4. That no citizen possessing all other quali- 
fications which are or may be prescribed by law shall 
be disqualified for service as juror in any court, 
national or State, by reason of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude; and any officer or 
other persons charged with any duty in the selection 
or summoning of jurors who shall exclude or fail to 
summon any citizen for the reason above named, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be fined not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $5,000. lt i wA 

Sro. 5. That every discrimination against any citi- 
zen on account of color by the use of the word 

. “white” in any law, statute, ordinance, or regula- 
tion, is hereby repealed and annulled. 


Mr. McHENRY. This bill is the same that 


First Congress by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. SUMNER, ] and has been much dis- 
cussed and commented on in my State. The 
Republicans there have uniformly contended 
that it would not pass. They have expressed 
themselves against it, and in political discus- 
sions they have met with derision the allega- 
tion which Democrats have made that it would 
finally be accepted by them and enacted into 
a law by their party. This measure was adopted 
in the Senate as an amendment to the amnesty 
bill at this session, and it is a well-ascertained 
fact that if we passit here it will pass that body 
and become a law. 

The bill is as bad in its policy as it is unten- 
able in its constitutional construction, if it 
were not a elcar infringement of the rights of 
the States to local self-government. The im- 
policy of Congress entering upon this class of 
legislation seems to me perfectly manifest. 
When we undertake to protect and enforce the 
civil rights of the citizen in all his walks and 
avocations of life, in his education, his travel, 
his public easements, and finally in his last 
resting-place, we will find that the machin- 
ery of the Federal Government to maintain 
and uphold those rights will prove inadequate 
to their full and complete vindication. The 
forms and regulations provided by States and 
municipalities are ample and efficient in the 
protection of life, liberty, property, and in the 
full and complete enjoyment of each and every 
privilege which appertains to citizenship in this 
whole country. If laws are found to be de- 
ficient they are readily amended. If execu- 
tive officers fail in their execution the courts 
are open to all; amd whatsoever of personal 
privilege or individual right appertains to 
man, the-local laws and courts as enforced in 
the States are far better adapted to enforce 
that privilege and maintain that right than 
any remedy we can devise and execute through 
the instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment. { 

Everything that is really a right in this bill 
is already secured by State laws to the negro 
as well as the white man. He has the right to 
travel upon land and water; no one is forbid- 
den to entertain him or to amuse him, and his 
right of education and burial are not denied 
him; but it is a far different thing when the 
law prescribes who shall do these things for 
him and the manner in which they are to be 
done. That is a matter of contract, in which 
the law has no right to interfere. Who shall 
restrict my right to keep a house of entertain- 
ment for such persons only as I see proper to 
entertain? Shall the law forbid the black man 
from opening a house of amusement for the 
black people alone; or the white man from 
establishing schools for the education of white 
children; or laying off cemeteries for the 
exclusive burial of their own race? This 
bill undertakes to compel every innkeeper 
to extend to the negro the full and equal en- 
joyment of every accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished by him to other 
guests. It gives the negro the right to demand 
the best bed, to occupy the best room, and to 
eat at the same table with the most favored 
guest, and to receive the same attention in 
every respect. 

If a man sees proper to associate with 
negroes, to eat at the same table, ride on the 
same seat with them in cars, or sees proper to 
send his children to the same schools with them, 
and place himself upon the same level with 
them in any regard, I would not abridge his 
right to do so; but that is a very different 


thing from compulsory social equality and | 


association with those whose company is dis- 
tasteful to him. Under this law, if your wife 
should be traveling alone, any negro man who 
happened to be traveling in the same car has 
a right to seat himself by her side, and if the 


was presented in the Senate during the Forty- || conductor or any one else should interfere for 
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her protection they render themselves amen-: 
able to heavy penalties—penalties so heavy that: 
no conductor-would interfere to protect the 
most refined lady from such intrusion if there 
were a vacant seat by her side and the filthiest 
negro should ‘see proper to occupy it. -No 
man can afford to hold the place of a conductor 
and incur the heavy penalties of this ‘bill by 
protecting a lady under the circumstances; 
and the result will be that she must submit to 
this degradation forced on her by the Congress 
of the United States. 

If a man is in the habit of receiving trav- 
elers in his house, and furnishing them food 
and lodging for a compensation, he thereby 
becomes an innkeeper; a boarding-house 
keeper, who receives transient guests, is an 
innkeeper. It is not required that a sign shall 
be over the door or a license obtained to make 
an inn, and consequently not only the hotels 
in the cities, but the village inns and country 
taverns are included in this bill; and the negro 
can stop at the inn or tavern where the wife 
and daughters of the landlord wait on ‘the 
table and demand entertainment, which must 
be given him, or severe penalties will fall upon 
the household, and there is no escape from 
them unless the man submits tothe equality 
or quits his occupation. It will not do to take 
down his sign and surrender up his license. 
If he continues to receive and charge transient 
customers, he is an innkeepér under the law, 
and is embraced in this bill. 

Sir, hotels and inns are private property. 
The owners have no exclusive privilege or 
right to keep entertainment for the public. 
Any man can do it; and the State does noth- 
ing for him that it does not do for any other 
private citizen. He needs no special protec- 
tion, nor is any special privilege given him. 
The evtertainment he gives isa matter of con- 
tract between him and his guest, and the 
State has no interest in it, and no right to 
interfere between them, except to enforce the 
contract as it does in all other affairs. Then, 
upon what principle do we pretend to inter- 
fere and compel the innkeeper to receive guests 
distasteful to him? We levy specific taxes 
upon him, it istrue; but I do not see that he 
has any exclusive right, privilege, or immun- 
ity granted him. He levies no toll upon the 
public, nor is he exempt from the duties and 
responsibilities which belong to other citizens. 
He simply gives a consideration for what he 
receives, as do men of all avocations of life, 
and he should be exempt from legislation 
which interferes with his individual rights. 
Hotels in this country have always discrimin- 
ated as to the class of persons who they 
entertain. And they will continue to do it, 
even when this bill is passed. 

Sir, let a poor, meanly-dressed white man, 
however worthy, if his appearance is such as 
to indicate that he moves in a sphere below 
that of the other guests, call at the Arlington 
or Metropolitan, and he would be refused en- 
tertainment, and would have no redress ; but 
when the well-dressed negro with money in 
his pocket shall call and demand entertain- 
ment, notwithstanding his presence would be 
much more objectionable to those: guests, 
the landlord cannot refuse bim, ‘because a 
special law has been passed for -his benefit, 
and he is the representative of a tace who are 
the wards and petsof the Federal Government. 

The negro has the right to set up and keep 
an inn wherever and whenever he chooses, as 
they have the right to set themselves up in 
every other business ; and they do have their 
boarding-houseés, and in every city and town 
they will find those of their own race and color 
who are ready and willing to accommodate 
them with lodging and board ; and the owners 
and. proprietors of such houses donot want 
white guests, and would consider it a hardship 
if they were compelled to entertain them; and 
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I would vote against a law compelling them | 
to do so as a violation of their personal lib- | 
erty. .No doubt .that in traveling they fre- 
quently suffer some inconvenience; but it is 
not for the law to ‘furnish them conveniences 
at the expense of other people's rights; and if 
we are to consider the question of inconven- 
ience, what shall be said of that of the white 
man whom we propose to compel to do sub- 
.servience to the negro, and who is required to 
receive him in his parlor, entertain him at his 
table, and lodge him in his bed, or give up 
an occupation that he has followed all his life? i 
Sir, it-isa tyranny such as would not be im- 
posed on its subjects by the most monarchical 
Government on the face of the earth. 

The bill also undertakes to regulate the 
‘benevolent institutions incorporated by na- 
tional and State authority.” Free Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Good Templars, and many other 
secret societies are benevolent institutions, 
and are in most instances incorporated by 
t‘ national or State authority.’? Their rules, 
Į believe, generally require a unanimous vote 
of all the members to admit new men to their 
fellowship. Suppose a negro puts in his peti- į 
tion to become a member of one of these socie- 
ties where social equality and fraternity is the 
basis of their organization, would not some 
one vote against him? In my State nota white 
ball would be found inthe box. Then all the 
members are to be indicted, and if it shall be 
determined that the applicant was refused 
membership on account of his color or race, 
all are’ to suffer the severe penalties of this 
bill. The individual liberty of these men is 
violated, and their rights are taken from them 
by a despotism which is as unjust as it is 
iniquitous. , 

The asylums and alms-houses are ‘‘ benevo- 
lent institutions. incorporated by national or 
State authority,’’ and the poor unfortunate 
white men and women whom age and imbecility 
have rendered beneficiaries of such institutions, 
can only receive these charities by submitting 
to the social equality of the negro. I would 
not prevent such charities from being ex- 
tended tothe negroes. I want provision made 
for them when they become old and helpless, 
but | would keep up a distinction between the 
races even iu their misery and poverty. 

This is my feeling, and it is the feeling of 
those whom I represent. You may call it 
prejudice if you. please, but it is a prejudice 
that will cling to the present generation, and 
will not be yielded up by the men now living; 
and all your laws, all your penalties, will not 
eradicate it A prejudice is a right which 
belongs to a man as much as his love and | 
partiality, and you cannot control it by law, | 
and all your efforts in that direction only 
tend to increase it. The law can only pre- | 
vent prejudice from interfering with the legal | 
rights of others; but social prejudice is a social | 
liberty that the law has no right to disturb. 
Whether it is a prejudice against the negro 
or a partiality for the whites, it is based upon 
a manifest and acknowledged superiority of 
class and race. I certainly have no sort of | 
hostility to the negroes. I want them pro- 
tected in all their just rights. But 1 do claim 
for my race a superiority over them in intelli- 
gence, morality, and in all the virtues of true 
manhood, and Í can never consent to have it 
dragged down to their level; and it is in this 
view that I speak and protest against the 
great. wrong. and outrage this bill attempts | 
against the white people. | 
. The bill does, not stop at the alms-house or 
the theater, but it goes to the school-house 
and the grave-yard, and forces this equality 
upon the little children at school and upon 
their parents under the sod. When a man’s | 
spirit shall bave jeft this world his body 
becomes the dust of the earth, and there is no 
‘superiority. With him itis equality with all. 


i force a State to establish a system of general | 


{ 
But kind hearts and loving hands will mark | 
his grave, not for any good to him, but to keep | 
alive in the memories of those living his vir- 
tues, and his kindred and friends love to linger 
around his grave and feel that the spot is sa- 
cred, and reserve to themselves places by his 
side, when one day they must join him. But | 
this reservation cannot be, for this law declares 
that the privilege of the negro to be buried 
there shall not be denied. 

The rich man can educate bis children in 
private schools, and this law will be no great | 
hardship upon him ; but the poor man’s child 
must look to the common schools or go with- | 
out education, and this bill forces that child 
to sit on the same seat with the negro, and to 
be raised up in fellowship with him. .I believe, 
sir, that in my State the people will abandon 
the common-school system rather than submit 
to this unjust and unconstitutional regulation | 
which is forced upon them by a fanaticism 
which heeds neither the liberty of the people 
nor the rights of the States. 

This bill has’not been debated. Gentlemen 
on the other side do not wish to discuss it. 
They well know that it cannot be defended 
under the Constitution, and hence for party 
purposes they silently cast their votes for | 
it. All power belongs to the States, except į 
such as has been delegated to the Federal | 
Government, and there must be an authority 
found in the Constitution for all that we do 
here, and no advocate of this bill can point 
to a single clause in that instrument which 
can authorize or empower us to interfere with 
the schools in the States, which are supported 
not by any aid, nor maintained by any author- | 
ity or permission, direct or indirect, derived | 
from the Federal Government. We cannot | 


education, and when she does establish it, it 
is an unwarranted interference if we assume 
to control or regulate it in any way. 

It would not be right for a State to tax ne- 
groes to educate the whites unless they had 
the privilege of the schools, and in every 
State where they are so taxed they have that 
privilege. In my State we do not tax them 
tor school purposes, nor have we undertaken 
to educate them, and we do not propose to be 
forced to do so by despotic laws. For many 
years we had no common-school system at all, 
and it is only of recent date that our system 
has become efficient, and after we have paid 
the enormous taxes imposed on us for the 
Federal Government, and the taxes to support 
our State government and educate the white | 
children, it is unreasonable to ask us to tax | 
ourselves further to educate the negroes who | 
pay. no tax, comparatively speaking. 

By this bill when a negro is excepted and 
excluded *‘ from the full and equal enjoyment 
of any accommodation, advantage, facility, or 
privilege furnished by innkeepers, by com- 


mon carriers, by owners of theaters,” he has a 4 


remedy not given to the white man when the 
same ‘‘accommodation, advantage, facility, 
and privilege” are denied him. No rew- | 
edy is by the bill given the white man for the 
denial of these rights; but when a negro is | 
excepted or excluded from them he has a rem- | 
edy in the Federal courts, and the amount of 
his damages is fixed by the law at $500; with 
full costs, and this remedy is not only against 
the innkeeper and owner of the steamboat, 
trustee, or commissioner, but is against any 
person aiding and inciting him to deny their 


rights; and not only this civil remedy isgiven |} 


to the negro, but the defendant is deemed to 
have committed a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof is-to be fined from $500 to | 
$1,000, or imprisonment not less than thirty 
days nor more than one year. 

Sir, any member of this House, if he hap- 
pens to be one of the white members, can he 


kicked out of any hotel in this city or set ashore 


from any steamboat on the Potomac, or ex- 
cluded from the theater, and no such remedy 
ig given to him either by existing law or by 
this bill; and not only these remedies are 
given, but the same jurisdiction and powers 
are conferred, and the same duties enjoined, 
upon the courts and officers of the United 
States in the execution of this bill as are con- 
ferred in sections three, four, five, seven, and 
ten of the civil rights act, and said sections 
are here again reénacted and made part of 
this bill. ’ 

By the provisions of those sections the 
district attorney, marshal, and commissioner 
appointed by Federal courts, the officers and 
agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and every 
other officer who may be specially empowered 
by the President of the United States, are 
specially authorized and required at the ex- 
pense of the United States to institute pro- 
ceedings against all and every person who 
violates the provisions of this act, and if 
they shall fail to institute and prosecute such 
proceedings required by the bill, shall for 
every offense forfeit and pay the sum of $500 
to the party aggrieved, and also be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and fined from $1,000 
to $5,000. 

The district courts are to have jurisdiction 
exclusive of the S:ate courts for all offenses 
under this act. Penalties of $1,000 are im- 
posed on marshals and deputy marshals for 
failure to execute the civil mghts law. Extra 
commissioners are to be appointed, so as to. 
afford a speedy and convenient means for the 
arrest and examination of persons charged 
with a violation of this act, and said commis- 
sioners are-authorized and empowered to ap- 
point one or more suitable persons in each 
county to execute any warrant or process, and 
they may call out the posse comitatus of the 
county or summon the Army and Navy of 
the United States or the militia to assist them 
in the performance of their duty. 

It has never occurred that such extraordin- 
ary remedies have been given by Congress for 
the protection of any white man in his rights, 
To be a negro is to belong to the favored class. 

All these remedies are given against trustees, 
commissioners, superintendents, teachers, and 
other officers of common schools and otber pub- 
lic institutions of learning authorized by law, 
and against trustees and officers of cemetery 
associations and benevolent institutions. No 
such penalty is imposed against a trustee 
or commissioner for exciuding a white child 
from the public schools, and the poor, decrepit 
old white man or woman would look in vain 


for such facilities to admit them to the alms- 


house. The object of this bill is to abolish 
distinctions on account of ‘‘ race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude,’’ but it in fact 
mukes a discrimination against the white man 
on account of his color. 

But, sir, the crowning infamy of this bill is 
to be found in the fourth section, which disre- 
gards the statutory. regulations of the States 
and furces the negro in the jury-box, where, 
with his ignorance and prejudice, he is nade 
the arbiter of the life, liberty, aud property of 
the white-man. Can any State right be more 
manifest than that of regulating her own 
courts and the forms of trial as between her 
own citizens? The Federal Government has 
no concern in it whatever; she caunot even 


prescribe to a State whether it will be governed 


by the common or civil law. She can only 
guaranty to them a republican form of govern- 
ment and provide that the Constitution of the 
United States, and laws made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be paramount and held sacred by 
the State courts, and this she only has the right 


! to control through her judiciary department. 


In my State the law requires the following 
qualifications for jurymen: À 
“No person shall bea competent juryman for the 
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trial of criminal, penal, or civil cases in the cireuit 
court unless he be a free white citizen, at least 
twenty-one years of age, a house-keeper, likewise 
sober, temperate, discreet, and of good demeanor.” 
And the jury commissioners are sworn— 


“That they will not knowingly select. any man as 
a juryman whom they believe to be unfit and not 
qualified.” 

Now, did my State have the right to make 
this qualification for her jurymen? If she had 
the right to say that they should be twenty-one 
years of age, and housekeepers, and that they 
should be sober and discreet, and of good 
demeanor, she had the right to say that they 
should be white. If it is a citizen’s right to 
be a juryman, surely a man does not lose his 
right by not being a housekeeper or by being 
indiscreet, intemperate, and not of good de- 
meanor. ‘Then, if my State had the right to 
make these qualifications for her jurymen and 
compel her officers to swear to observe those 
qualilications in the seléction of them, how 
can Congress repeal or modify or amend that 
Jaw or in any way change the qualification as 
prescribed by the Stare? The Pederal Gov- 
erament can prescribe the qualification of jary- 
men in her own courts, and whatever may 
be said of the policy of admitting negroes as 
jurors in those courts, the right and power 
of Congress to do it is not denied ; but when 
we attempt to exercise that power in State 
courts we interfere where we have no authority. 

The fifth section of this bill is short, but 
more comprebensive than all else that is in it, 
and is as follows: 

That every discrimination against any citizen 
on account of color, by the use of the word * white ” 
jn any law, statute, ordinance, or regulation, is 
hereby repealed and annulled. 

In this is asserted the power of Congress 
to repeal State laws, municipal ordinances, 
and corporate regulations, and takes from 
States the power to prescribe the qualitica- 
tions of their own officers, and makes .the 
negro eligible to all State offices, and [ pre- 
sume is intended, and will have the effect, to 
repeal the statutes in force in all the States 
preventing tbe intermarriage of whites and 
blacks. Except as to the penaliies provided 
in the previous sections of the bill, this will 
cover all that is embraced in them. Its scope 
aud intent is to establish perfect equality, 
legal and social. No distinction of race is to 
be tolerated. The African is not elevated, but 
the Anglo-Saxon is brought down to the same 
level with him. 

The same arguments used against the other 
sections of the bill apply with equal force to 
this, and I have not the time allotted me to. 
elaborate the argument further. A suffi- 
cient answer to it is that we cannot find in the 
Constitution the power to take from the State 
the right to prescribe the eligibility and quali- 
fication of its officers or from making just dis- 
criminations among its own citizens whenever 
it is found wise and proper to do so for the 
benefit of all its people, and I simply protest 
aguinst this inequity in the name of my race 
and in the name of the white people whom I 
represent, 

‘the amendments to the Constitution have 
gone to the full extent of giving to the negro 
political rights. His freedom and citizenship, 
rights of property and protection, and right 
of franchise-are recognized in all the States; 
and now it is intended to give him social rights 
enforced by law, and to secure this the liberty 
of the white man is made subservient to it. 
Sir, equality is one thing and liberty is an- 
other. The right of a citizen to associate 
exclusively with those who are congenial to 
him, and whom be recognizes as his peers, 1s 
an individual liberty, and no Government can 
prostrate it to his interiors under the specious 
protext of ‘ equality before the law.” 


Mr. Speaker, the equality contemplated by. 


this bill is personally as distasteful to gentle- 


men on the other side of the House as ‘it is to 
us. There is, however, this difference: the 
most of them live in States where there are 
but few negroes, and if their constituents are 
not affected by the law they do not care for 
ours who are; and others on that side hold 
their seats here by negro votes and dare not 
take the responsibility to vote against this 
bill, while the entire party seek to secure the 
five hundred thousand negro votes in the 
coming presidential election. But for those 
votes the Democratic party would triumph in 
that contest. But this measure is not neces- 
sary to secure that vote’ to the Republican 
party. They have had and will continue to 
have a monopoly of it. For myself, I do 
not care that they should have it. I was 
opposed to their enfranchisement, and do not 
believe it was legally accomplished, and have 
so voted in this House. Nor did I solicit 
their votes when I was a candidate for the 
seat I now oceupy. 

The Republican party have gone to the full 
extent of giving all political rights to the 
negro, and it seems to me it might rest upon 
what has been accomplished in that regard 
and with propriety claim their votes. When 
that party was organizéd it was simply upon 
the platform of opposition to slavery in the 
Territories, and with a protest that it would 
not interfere with the institution in the States, 
but when they got power they not only abol- 
ished slavery in the States, but gave political 
rights to the negro whicb they took away from 
the master, ani accomplished it, too, by the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives 
and thousands of millions of dollars. This 
would seem to be enough for this generation, 
and the social position of the negro should be 
determined by time and public opinion, and 
the rights of the white man not further violated 
by forcing on him and ‘his wife and children an 
association with a race of people whom God 
has made their inferior. 


J. ©. Abbott’s Claim to a Seat in the Sen- 
ate from North Carolina. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
April 11, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, relative to the claim of Joseph C. Abbott 
toa seat in the Senate, from the State of North 
Carolina— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: Inthe discussion of a ques- 
tion of this importance, which is entirely a 
question of law, it might have been better that 
some one more able than myself should have 
the management of the case. It is one of 
great magnitude, and one that will make a 
precedent for this bodyinthe future. Indecid- 
ing this question the Senate will act in the 
capacity of judges on the questions of lawand 
fact that arise. ‘The Senate is made by the 
Constitution of the United States the judge of 


the election returns and qualifications of its | 


own members; and so is the House of Repre- 


sentatives as to the members of that body. | 


Were it not that the very statement of this 
case itself is sufficient to satisfy a body 
coolly deliberating as to the right of parties 


that Mr. Abbott, who claims this seat, is not | 
entitled to it, I should feel my inability to pre- | 


sent the case in its proper light. 


The case as it appeared before the commit- 


tee may be stated in a few words. There is 
no division so far as the facts are concerned. 
The committee agree upon all the various 
points except the legal question. The facts 
are ag follows: that on the second Tuesday 


of November, 1870, the day prescribed by law, 
the two houses of the Legislature of North 
Carolina proceeded to the election of a Sen: 
ator from that State for the term of six: years, 
commencing on the 4th day of March, 1871; 
with the following results: l ; 
In the house of representatives: 
Zebulon B. Vance received .. 


Joseph C, Abbott received 
Scattering ......ssscseerssee ae 


Members present ..u.sssscsssccessesssianersteveees SA 


In the senate: 
Zebulon B. Vance received .. 
Joseph C. Abbott received 
Scattering 


Members present...ssrersssessssorssesenenesserersenenssrenee 


The aggregate number of votes cast in the 
two houses were 153. . 

it will be seen by this statement that Mr. 
Abbott, who claims the seat in the Senate, 
received 43 votes out of 153. He received in 
the house of representatives of North Carélina 
82 votes, and in the senate of that State 11 
votes. This election took place under the act 
of Congress prescribing the mode and manner 
of electing Senators, under that portion of 
the act which prescribes the proceeding where 
the two houses vote separately, and are then 
to meet on the next day for the purpose of de- 
claring the result of the vote. 

It will be seen by this statement that Mr. 
Abbott received in the senate less than one 
fourth of the votes cast, and in the house 
less than one third of the votes’ cast. He 
claims, then, his election without having re- 
ceived one third of the votes in the house of 
representatives, and without having received 
one fourth of the votes ‘cast’ in the senate, 
and not having received in the senate a ma- 
jority of a quorum of that body. The con- 
stitution of the State of North Carolina pro- 
vides that a majority of the members of each 
house shall be a quorum to do business, and 
that no business can be transacted without 
a quorum being present. The case is to be 
considered, then, under the first head of the 
act of Congress, and in accordance with the 
laws of the State of North Carolina. We 
are to be governed by the law of North Caro- 
lina regulating the quorum and place of hold- 
ing election, and in all other respects ‘by the 
statute of the United States. 

‘he manner of the election is prescribed by 
the act of Congress of 1866; that the number 
of voters present in both houses were sufficient 
to constitute a quorum is conceded by all of 
the committee, and that the election was ‘held 
under the law according to its prescribed form. 
The committee agree that the number of votes 
cast in both houses on the day mentioned by law 
are as I have stated; that the two houses met 
the second day as prescribed in the statute, 
and declared Mr. Vance elected to the United 
States Senate; also, that under the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, Mr. Vance is not eligible to a seat in 
the Seuate of the United Stares. Mr. Abbott, 
however, claims a right to a seat in the Senate — 
of the United States upon this theory: ‘that 
Mr. Vance being ineligible to a seat in the 
Senate by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution, that all the votes east for Mr. 
Vance were nullities, and the only votes capa- 
ble of being counted that were cast in that 
election are the minority votes that were cast 
for him, (Mr. Abbott.) Pheassumption by Mr. 
Abbott that these votes ‘are nuliiues is based 
upon a number of decisions in the English 
courts, without having regard to the act of 
Congress under which this election was held. 
And the point he suggests is that the Tegis- 
lature of North Carolina, having knowledge 
of the fact that by the existénce of the Con- 


stitution disqualitying Vance, ‘they voted for 


him (Vance) in violation of law, obstinately, 
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and in contempt of the law and the Senate, 
thereby making their votes nullities, and hence 
the only legal and competent votes cast at said 
election were the ones cast for him (Abbott) 
by which said votes he claims an election to 
the Senate. ‘This claim is made withont 
noticing the fact that he had not a majority 
of the quorum voting for him; also, without 
noticing the fact that he had less than one 
third of the votes in one branch of the Legis- 
lature, and Jess than one fourth in the other 
branch, he wishes to be allowed to count the 
votes of Mr. Vance for the purpose of making 
a quorum, and then desires you to refuse to 
count them against him (Mr. Abbott) in the 
election. 

This point I desire to examine, as I stated, 
without reference to the statute under which 
the elections of Senators are held, to see 
whether or not he is not mistaken so far as 
the law applicable to this case in this country 
is concerned. In England, under Charles 
II, a statute was enacted providing that per- 
sons who did not take the sacrament ac- 
cording to the form of the Church of England 
within twelve months preceding their election 
to an office should be ineligible to hold office. 
Hence all persons who failed to conform to 
that- statute, who were elected to office, were 
held ineligible, and according to the rules laid 
down by the courts of England the minority 
candidate being eligible, that is to say, hav- 
ing taken the sacrament within twelve months 
prior to the election, and being otherwise 
qualified, after formal notice of ineligibility 
was given to the voters, was held to be elect- 
ed, and the votes then cast, after notice, for 
the majority candidate who was ineligible 
were considered nullities or thrown away. I 
do not wish to read the decisions, because we 
agree that the current of decisions in Eng- 
land are to that effect. The reasoning sus- 
taining these decisions in England that strikes 
me is this: the theory of the English Govern- 
ment is entirely different from the theory of 
our Government. The source of power is 
different; the exercise of power is different. 
In England the king assnmes to hold his 
power and crown by divine authority. All 
power emanates from the king; he is the 
great source of power, the great diffuser of 
power; writs run in the name of theking; every- 
thing is in the name of the king. The theory 
of that Government is that the power is not 
in the people but in the king, and there it 
is doled out, as a morsel might be doled out 
to an impoverished man at the door, by the 
bounty of the king. 

But the theory of this Government is differ- 
ent. Our Government is based upon the broad 
theory that the people are the source of power, 
that all power emanates from them, that the 
people have conceded certain rights, and those 
Tightsnot conceded are reservedtothem. These 
rights are regulated within certain provisions 
of the Constitution or within certain rules 
prescribed and laid down. It may be said on 
the other side that the power in England was 
originally from the people; that is, that in a 
state of disorganized society, and in its first 
organization for mutual protection by associa- 
tion together, the power came from the peo- 
ple. ‘That is true ; but when the king assumed 
power and exercised it he became the source 
of power without dispute, and no power is 
exercised except that which emanates from 
the king, who claims by divine right. 

Then, so far as concerns elections in this 
country, the theory of election here is that the 
people consent to the agent, they consent to 
the choice that is made, and the Senate that 
forces an officer upon the people as a legis- 
lator without their consent violates the prin- 
ciple that lies at the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment—that to govern the consent of the 
people shall be had. 


In England, in order to bring a case within 
the judicial decisions, there must have been 
a-notice given of the candidate’s ineligibility. 
That notice must be formal. Itis not enough 
in England that merely the man is ineligible ; 
the rule is laid down, that notice must be 
given at the poll, a formal notice to the elect- 
ors that the party being voted for is ineligi- 
ble, and that if their votes are cast for him, 
those votes will be nullities. Unless that no- 
tice is given, the election is not void. 

It goes upon the theory that the rule must 
not be violated by the people, their consent 
not being absolutely necessary. The people 
who violate that rule are standing in obstinate 
opposition to the authority in England, and 
for that obstinate opposition to the authority 
they are punished as though they had com- 
mitteda crime. Punished how? By destroy- 
ing the force of their votes; punished by 
declaring that they had done a wrong, and 
that their consent will not be recognized, bat 
that the assent of the minority shall be. In 
other words, the assent of the minority is as 
good as the majority under the theory they 
maintain. The enforcement of this rule, de- 
claring their votes a nullity, isin the nature of 
a punishment for an act that is of a criminal 
character. Then there must be a knowledge 
of the wrong that the party intends to perpe- 
trate. Wherever a man commits a crime, as 
a general rule, you judge of his intention by 
the acts surrounding the perpetration of the 
offense, and knowledge must be brought to the 
party before he can be held guilty of crime; 
that is to say, he must intend to do that which 
he does do, or he must. intend the natural and 
probable consequences of his own actin order 
to be guilty of the offense. Therefore, in order 
to bring the knowledge to the party notice 
must have been given at the poll, so that he 
knowingly threw his vote away before the 
rule could be enforced against his vote. 


In this country that theory will not obtain. 
We act under a written Constitution and laws 
regulating elections, and the only power there 
is to declare a qualified elector’s vote a nullity 
must be by legislative action where he has not 
voted in fraud. Before you can declare a 
vote a nullity because he votes for a particular 
person, when the language of the law only 
requires him to vote for some person, (and if 
he does that he complies with the law,) you 
must enact a law declaring that if any man 
votes in a senatorial election for a person 
ineligible to office after notice of the fact his 


vote shall be a nullity. You may then make 
his vote void; you may say that his vote is not 
to be counted, and that the minority eandi- 
date is elected, provided that minority candi- 
date has a majority of a quorum of the Legis- 
lature ; but I maintain that a man eannot be 
elected Senator unless he has a majority of the 
votes cast, a quorum voting, as the law. exists. 

But, Mr. President, in reference to this ques- 
tion of notice and in reference to the question 
as to whether. a minority candidate can be 
elected, I must confess that there is an in- 
genious distinction in the able report of the 
minority of the committee which is before me. 
It bears the marks of an able critic and great 
ingenuity in construing the law. Its author 
draws this distinction: he says that in Eng- 
land the notice is brought to the notice of the 
voter at the polls, but in this country it cannot 
be done. Why? According to the reasoning 
of Judge Strong, in the case cited in the report; 
for the reason we have a large voting popula- 
tion, everybody votes, and it would be im- 
possible to give the notice toall, and therefore 
he says this notice does not apply to a popular 
election, but it must apply to an election by a 
Legislature. Ido not understand thattheory. 
If the rule in England is to apply in this coun- 
try, it must apply to the elections in this coun- 
; try that are corresponding with the elections 


in England. In England this rule applies to 
popular elections. The minority report con- 
cedes the fact that it does not apply to popular 
elections in this country. Why? Because of 
the want of the ability to give the notice. 
Now, if the rule is worth a cent, if it applies 
anywhere, I insist that it doesapply to popular 
elections and not to an election of this charac- 
ter. Let us see whether my reasoning is good 
or not. 

In an election by a body which is required 


| to have a quorum to do business, and where a 


quorum is required to vote, where a man is 
required to get a majority of that quorum, 
what difference does it make? If he gets the 
votes of a majority ofthat quorum, he is elected 
anyhow. If he does not get a majority of that 

uorum he is not elected; and that is the Jaw. 
There is a rule different from that in popular 
elections, a rule different from that in England. 
Let me see how it would apply to popular elec- 
tions. A popular election has no quorum. 
Suppose you go into a town, and a poll is 
opened where there are a thousand voters. 
The person receiving a majority of the votes 
cast at that poll is elected—not a majority of 
a quorum, for you have no quorum there, but a 
majority of the votes cast. There the rule is 
this: if only ten men go to the polls and vote, 
thoseten men elect, although there are a thou- 
sand voters. If the thousand vote, then a ma- 
jority of the thousand elect; but if only ten 
vote, there are nine hundred and ninety not 
voting. By the ten voting and the nine hun- 
dred and ninety not voting, the nine hundred 
and ninety acquiesce in the action of the ten, 
and by their refusing to vote they give their 
consent to an election by the ten. Why? Be- 
cause there is nothing requiring a certain num- 
ber of votes, and therefore the candidate is 
elected, although he gets but ten votes. The 
non-voting is an assent to the act of those who 
do vote. 

The English rule is that those who vote for 
ineligible candidates after notice is given ac- 
quiesce in the election of the minority candi- 
date. They then say that if they vote, that is 
an acquiescence, because they know their votes 
will be nullities, and hence they acquiesce in 
the minority vote. The principle, if to apply 
in this country, which I do not admit, would 
with more force apply to popular electious 
than to elections requiring a quorum to vote. 

Mr. President, if this principle of the nul- 
lity of the votes of parties voting with a knowl- 
edge of the ineligibility of the candidate after 
notice, is to apply in this country, let me ask 
this question: why has not the Congress of the 
United States acted upon this theory at some 
time during the history of our Government? 
Why have not the Legislatures of the States 
acted upon it? And why have they not en- 
acted a law saying that all votes cast for an in- 
eligible person after notice shall be nullities? 
But they have done no such thing. 

There is another broad distinction between 
the English law creating disabilities, and the 
fourteenth amendment to our Constitution. 
The law on which these decisions are based 
that have been referred to in various cases in 
the Congress of the United States, and by 
many of the courts of the different States, has 
no provision in it for the relief of the disabil- 
ity. The fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States that creates the 
disability here carries in itself its own remedy, 
for a provision is there inserted that the Con- 
gress of the United States may relieve from 
this disability. Hence, while in the one case 
the election would be void, in the other case 
the election would be voidable only. 

Now, Mr. President, is it not strange that 
we are called upon to decide not only thata 
man because of ineligibility shall be refused a 
seat, but thata minority candidate shall take 
the seatin violation of the consent of the State, 
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in violation of the will of the majority of. the 
voters authorized to vote in the State for that 
office—a candidate who had but eleven votes 
out of forty-eight in one branch of that Legis- 
lature? Why, sir, it would be no more prepos- 
terous if Mr. Abbott were to come here to-day 
with his evidence before the Senate and say, 
“I received one vote in the senate of North 
Carolina and one vote in the house of repre- 
sentatives of that Legislature, one vote in either 
branch, but my opponent was ineligible , to 
hold the office, and therefoue I am elected by 
one vote.” What man is there who would 
have the face to do that in the light of repub- 
lican institutions? But you must see that the 
principle is just the same, and if you seat Mr. 
Abbott now on this theory, you may seat a man 
on one vote as wellas seat a man on one 
hundred votes. That certainly would be a new 
precedent; it certainly would be different from 
what Congress has done heretofore. But I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to one effect 
of this doctrine, that is if established. It will 
be the overturning of all precedents of a legis- 
lative character and the reversal of judicial 
opinions of this country on this point. 

I suppose we are to follow the judicial and 
legislative decisions of this country. It is our 
duty to reconcile them if they are reconcilable, 
and to decide according to that reconciliation, 
if we can do so as judges. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that in all the 
cases, and I will cite numbers of them before 
I am through, which have been decided in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, no man 
ever yet sustained the point that he waselected 
without a majority vote. And I state further 
that out of the many cases decided in the 
House of Representatives, that House from its 
first organization down to the present day has 
never given a man a seat on this theory, that 
the majority man being ineligible the minority 
man was elected. 

But the honorable Senators on the other 
side will say that the Senate must not be gov- 
erned by the House decisions. That is true. 
The Senate by the Constitution is made the 
judge itself of the election and qualification of 
its members. So is the House of its members. 
But must the Senate be governed by the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court? The judges of that 
court are not members of this body; but I pre- 
sume the Senate would at least take their opin- 
ions, so far as judging of the law is concerned, 
to be worth something. It will not do for us 
to say that all the legal knowledge of this coun- 
try is in the Senate, because, allow me to say, 
in the House of Represeutatives there have 
been very good lawyers and are yet, aud many 
are there to-day that. would adorn well this Sen- 
ate Chamber, who have decided contrary to the 
minority report in this case. 

I call the attention of the Senate to one of 
the first legislative decisions in this country, a 
case decided in 1793, the case of Albert Gal- 
Jatin, of Pennsylvania, who was elected to the 
United States Senate by the Legislature of 
that State. He was nota citizen of the United 
States, had never been naturalized at the time 
of receiving his election. Ina caucus he stated 
the fact. It is a very long statement, and 
rather than read it I will state it concisely. 

Mr. Gallatin stated first that he was not 
eligible to a seat inthe Senate of the United 
States, because of the fact that he had not been 
a citizen long enough, Afterward, however, 
becoming a little more anxious to become a 
Senator, I presume, than he was when the ques- 
tion was first put to him (for when first put he 
said he was not eligible and they must elect 
somebody else) he came to the conclusion that 
he was eligible, and so said. He was elected. 
A portion of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
caine as a committee to the United States Sen- 
ate and presented a petition, asking that the 
case of Albert Gallatin be considered, to see 


whether or not he was eligible to a seat in the 
Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me to call his attention to one fact in the case, 
as we may get at the real matter in issue 
between us quicker in that way? In the case 
of Gallatin he thought at first he was not 
qualified, because he thought the Constitution 
of the United States required him to have 
been nine years a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
which he had not been; bat when he discov- 
ered the next day that it was only necessary 
that he should have been a citizen of the 
United States nine years, then he thought 
he was qualified, and the whole Legislature 
thought so, too. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; it was only a 
change of opinion. {I am merely stating the 
fact as it did exist, no matter what he thought. 
He first stated that he was not eligible—— 

Mr. THURMAN. Will my fiend allow 
me to interrapt him for a moment? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN. Lest it might be sup- 
posed that we were giving consent to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, I beg 
leave to say that I do not understand that case 
as he does. The question in regard to Mr. 
Gallatin was whether he had become a citizen 
of one of the original States before the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution. If he had, 
then by force of that citizenship he became a 
citizen of the United States. . He thought at 
first that he had not, but he afterward came 
to the conclusion that he had become a citizen 
of the State of Virginia before the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Allow me to inter- 
rupt my friend from Ohio a moment. He 
is certainly mistaken on that point. I know 
know nothing about Gallatin’s case except the 
report of it; but I know just what that says. 
Mr. Gallatin thought that the Constitution 
provided that he should have been nine years 
a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, from 
which he was elected to the Senate, but sub- 
sequently discovering that nine years’ citizen- 
ship in the United States, although in other 
States, was sufficient, he then thought he was 
eligible, because he thought he had been a cit- 
izen more than nine years, and the whole 
report shows that he and everybody else pro- 
ceeded upon the belief that he had been over 
nine years a citizen. 

Mr. LOGAN. The best way to settle it is 
to read the case. The report states the case. 
I read from the testimony accompanying it: 

“Mr. John Breakhill, being duly sworn, testifies: 
that, last winter, being a member of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, previous to the election of Senator 
for the State of Pennsylvania, I heard Mr Gallatin 
say his citizenship would not admit his being a Sen- 
ator. What were his reasons for making the decla- 
ration, I cannot say; I took it he did not wish to 
be elected. This declaration by Mr. Gallatin was 
made at a meeting of a number of members of the 
Pennsyivania Legislature, held for the purpose of 
agreeing who should be set up as a candidate. The 
deponent further says that he does not recollect Mr. 
Gallatin’s assigning any other reasons for his back- 
wardness to serve as a Senator than the want of 
citizenship.” 

There is the fact. It makes no difference 
upon what hypothesis he based his opinion ; 
he said he was not a citizen, but afterward the 
evidence goes on to show that he said that he 
had come to the conclusion after examining 
the question that he was qualified, and they 
did elect him. He came to the Senate. A 
petition was brought before the Senate from a 
portion of the members of the Legislature to 
have the seat contested. It was decided upon 
this very point as to whether he was eligible 
to hold the office, not having been a citizen 
of the United States the number of years 
required by the Constitution, It turned out 
in the case that Mr. Gallatin had never been 
naturalized ; that he was a foreigner ; that he 
had moved to Virginia and had lived there 


about one year; that he had undertaken to be 
naturalized in the State of Virginia to the 
State. But the laws of Virginia required @ 
residence of two years beforea man could take 
out naturalization papers to that State. He 
not having resided there over one year could 
not be naturalized. That was the only attempt 
that he had ever made. These facts all ap- 
peared, and the case was discussed for several 
days; and, a thing that has never occurred 
since, according to my reading, the attorneys 
for the parties were permitted to come upon 
the floor of the Senate to make their argument 
here for and against the claims of Mr. Gallatin 
to a seat in the Senate, f 

After deliberation, the committee made & 
report against Mr. Gallatin’s eligibility. That, 
resolution was adopted by a vote of the Senate. 
The Senate then adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“ Resolved, That an attested copy of the resolution’ 
of the Senate declaring the election of Albert Gal- 
latin to be void be transmitted by the Senate to the 
Executive of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

For what purpose? For a new election, to 
elect some man who was eligible to a seat in 
the Senate. No man then rose in the Senate 
of the United States and said, ‘t Where is the 
minority candidate? this man is not eligible, 
and the minority man is entitled to the seat.’’ 
No Senator made any such claim as that, No 
Opponent of Mr. Gallatin’s made any such 
claim; but the Senate sent the case back to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of having a new election ordered. When we 
consider that this case occurred in 1793, when 
many of those English decisions were fresh in 
the minds of the people, they having not lon, 
emerged from the authority of the laws o 
England, it does seem to me if there was any 
intention of construing the laws governing our 
elections according to the rule laid. down in 
England, where the power is different and the 
elective franchise different, they would have 
made the point then, and then have established 
the precedent; but they did not. 

‘There is another point to which I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate.. There would 
be.a great difference if the question was here 
whether Mr. Vance should or should not take 
his seat, in comparing it with the case of Mr. 
Gallatin. In the case of Mr. Gallatin, he 
could not have had his disabilities removed at 
all. His election was absolutely void, not 
voidable, because there was no power to put 
him in a position where he could obtain a seat 
inthe Senate. No legislative action could do 
it. The election was void. The case of Vance 
would be quite different. Here the power is 
given in the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution to relieve him from his disability. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to 
another case of more recent date, decided in 
the Senate of the United States. Mr. Shields, 
of Ilinois, was elected by the Legislature of 
that State to the Senate. The case came be- 
fore the Senate on the 13th of March, 1849. 
Mr. Shields was an alien by birth, and had not 
been a citizen of the United States for the 
term of years required prior to his election.as 
Senator. Hence, the election was declared to 
be void. The following is the report in that 
case: : 

- “On March 13, 1849, Mr. Mason, of a select: com- 
mittee, made the subjoined report in the ease of 


Mr. Shelds, of Illinois. The Secretary read the 
report and resolution, as foliows: 
~“ The select committee, to. whom was referred the 
certificate of the election of Hon. James Shields to 
a seat in this body, with instructions to inquire inte 
the eligibility of the said James Shields to a seat, 
eport: M . ; 
: PT hat having given due notice to the said James 
Shields, be appeared before them, and they took 
the subject into consideration. ae 
“ They further report that the said certificate of 
election declares that the said James Shields was 
chosen a Senator of the United States by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois on the 13th day of 
January last; that it further appears, and is admit- 
ted by the said James Shields, that he is an alien 
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hy birth, and the only proof before the committee 
of the naturalization of the said James Shields 
in the United States is contained in the copy of a 
certificate of naturalization in. the circuit court of 
Effingham county, in the said State of Ilinois, 
which is annexed to and made part of this report, 
by which certificate it appears that the said James 
Shields was admitted by said court.a citizen of the 
United States on the 2ist day of Ovtober, 1840. 

“The committee therefore report the following 
regolution: : £ K 

“ Resolved, That the election of James Shields to 
be a Senator of the United States was void, he not 
having been a citizen of the United States the term 
of years required as a qualification to bea Senator 
of the United States. at s 

“Mr. Calhoun submitted the subjoined amend- 


ment: 

* Resolved, That the election of James Shields to 
be a Senator of the United States was void, he not 
having been a citizen of the United States the term 
of years required as a qualification to be a Senator 
of the United States at the commencement of the 
term for which he was elected. , 

“This was agreed to, March 15, 1849. During the 
eontest Mr. Shields teudered his resignation, 
motion to accept his resignation was voted down— 
yeas 12, nays 32. The committee’s resolution, as 
amended by Mr. Calhoun, was adopted without 
division.” 


They would not receive his resignation, but 
declared the election void, and then declared 
the seat vacant. A man of great ability was 
at that time the opponent of Mr. Shields, 
and defeated by a small majority, yet he never 
thought for one moment that he was elected 


in place of Mr. Shields. Although the evi- 


dence does not show the fact, it was known 
in Illinois at the time of the election of Mr. 
Shields that he had not been a citizen the 
requisite number of years. He was elected 
because of the fact that he was a soldier in the 
Mexican war and became very popular. The 
Senate did not pretend that anybody else was 
entitled to the seat. The Senate declared the 
seat vacant and the election void, and sent it 
back to the Governor fora new election, which 
did take place. i 

` Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention ofthe Senate toa point in this case 
that is made in the report of the minority, 
and certainly will be made in the argument— 
that the votes cast for Mr. Vance, he being 
eligible, are the same as blank votes, that is 
to say the votes cast for Vance were blank 
votes and cannot be counted for any purpose 
whatever, although they make part of the 
record of election. I maintain that if these 
votes were as blank votes, they making part 
of the record of election, must be counted. 
They would be votes cast or thrown, under the 
law, and for the purpose of ascertaining the 
majority of all votes cast, as well as ascertain- 
ing the quorum and the majority of the quo- 
ram, the blanks cast would have to be counted 
in this case. 

What I desire to show is that these votes given 
viva voce, under the statute, cannot be blank 
votes, and that if even so regarded, the Senate 
of the United S:ates has passed upon such a 
case and decided against the theory of not 
counting such votes, as I shall show you in the 
case of a contest for a seat in the Senate be- 
tween Mr. Mallory and Mr. Yulee, of Florida, 
August 21, 1852. 

J will state the case. The only point that I 
desire to make in reference to it is in regard 
to blank votes. Inthatcase, when the election 
came off, Mr. Yulee received just one half of 
the votes of the Legislature; the other half 
were blanks. Hence, he claimed the election 
inasmuch as twenty-nine votes were given for 
him and twenty-nine votes were blanks. 
He contended that he had a majority of all the 
votes cast. But by a rule that had been 
adopted in the Florida Legislature, which you 
will find by reading the report, it was provided 
that to do business or elect, there should be 
a majority of the whole vote. It is true, there 
appeared to be some doubt in regard to this 
resolution, but it was finally agreed by the 
committee that it had been adopted, and was 
in operation at the time of the election. 


Hence, there was no majority.. The vote was 
equal, twenty-nine on one side and twenty- 
nine on the other. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If my friend will allow 
me, because that isan important point, I will 
read the resolution, as I have it here: 

“ Resolved, That a majority of all the members- 
elect composing the two houses of General Assembly 
shall be necessary to determine all elections devely- 
ing upon that body.” . 

That settled the question. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. That fs the point, 
and the Senator will find it is exactly the 
point I make in this case. A majority of all 
the. votes was necessary; that is, of all the 
members-elect, presuming they were all voting. 
I do not know whether they were or not; but 
say that they were. It was a tie vote between 
Mr. Yuleeand Mr. Blank. Mr. Yulee claimed 
that he was elected because nobody else was 
voted for; that these blank votes were all 
thrown away, and therefore he was entitled to 
the election; but the Senate of the United 
States decided that he was not entitled to the 
election. The Legislature met afterward and 
elected a man by the name of Mallory, and 
the Senate gave the seatto Mr. Mallory. What 
did the committee say in their report? After 
going through the facts in the case as I have 
stated them, they say: 

“Tf blank votes are beyond doubt a nullity; if 
the resolution is to. be regarded of no effect, and we 
are brought to the question, under these cireum- 
stances, whether Mr. Yuleeis duly elected, it seems 
to us difficult to maintain the affirmative of that 
proposition upon the tacts before us, If the mem- 
bers were misled on both of these material points by 
assuming that their previous doings afforded safe 
and ceriainrulesoft action, then they were misguided 
by what they had a right to consider as authority”— 
They were referring to this resolution. Those 
who cast blank votes understood that their 
blank votes would not be set aside as nullities 
because the candidate had to bave a majority 
anyhow to be elected. I suppose that they 
bad counted noses and saw that it was an even 
vote. Therefore they were not afraid to cast 
a blank vote. But the report goes on to say: 
“and must have acted under a misconception of 
right which stood, as they supposed, unquestioned. 
If this beso they stand substantially in the condi- 
tion of an elector who votes for a person disqualified 
believing him to be qualified. The vote in such a 
ease, though unavailing, is not rejected from the 
count.’’ 

Now, the point I wish to make here is this, 
and I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to it in particular: by the act of June, 1868, 
certain persons were relieved from their dis- 
abilities. Now, admitting that the Senator 
from Wisconsin is correct that the vote of the 
members of the Legislature of North Carolina, 
if they voted with notice for an ineligible per- 
son should be counted as nullities, taking that 
for granted, let us see what the construction 
of the legislation of Congress has been of this 
constitutional provision. Let us see how it 
applies to this case. In this very State of 
North Carolina, when the two Senators, the one 
who now occupies a seat and the one who now 
claims a seat, were elected to this body, I be- 
lieve the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, 
the judges of the supreme court, the judges 
of the State courts, the members of the Leg.s- 
lature, the sheriffs, were many of them ineli- 
gible io hold office by reason of having been 
engaged in the rebellion, and by reason of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. After they had been 
elected to these different offices—I do not know 
upon whose motion it was—was it upon yours, 
Mr. Senator? [addressing Mr. PooL]—their 
disabilities were removed. 

Mr. POOL. It was before I came into the 
Senate. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. As I have said, after their 
election, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
members of tbe Legislature, judges of the 
courts, being disqualified, came before the 


Congress of the United States with ther cer- 
tiicates in their hands, and the Congress of 
the United Siates relieved them of their dis- 
abilities and put them in office. Now, I ask 
Senators, if the Constitution of the United 
States makes an election of any person labor- 
ing under the disabilities of the fourteenth 
amendment absolutely void, did not the Con- 
gress of, the United States elect the Governor, 
the members of the Legislature, and the judges 
of North Carolina in this case ? 

Congress did this. I have the statute here, 
and I will read it if necessary. ‘Theyrelieved 
every officer in North Carolina; they relieved 
the very Legislature that elected the Senators 
who came here from their disabilities after 
they had been elected. The Legislature that 
elected Mr. Vance, having before them the law 
of Congress which thus construes the fourteenth 
article of the Constitution, giving them offices 
after they had been elected and removing their 
disabilities, is it not reasonable to presume 
that the Legislature of North Carolina when 
they elected Mr. Vance supposed that that con- 
struction had been given by Congress in good 
faith, and that his disabilities would beremoved 
also? Will any Senator maintain that they 
elected him from sheer obstinacy ; that they did 
it intentionally to violate the law; that they did 
it to insult Congress, when they had the law 
of Congress betore them showing that Con- 
gress had relieved every man in the Siate who 
had been elected to office from his disabilities 
after his election? Congress went further at 
thistime; not ouly did they relieve those who 
bad been elected in North Carolina, but in 
Alabama, Arkansas, and South Carolina, and 
gave them permission thereby to hold the vilices 
to which they had been elected, and for fear 
they had missed some persons elected in the 
State of Alabama, they provided further that 
all persons holding offices who were not enumer- 
ated should be relieved without naming them. 

Will any man maintain before this honor- 
able Senate that with a construction of that 
kind having: been given to the constitutional 
amendment, the people who elected Mr, Vance 
here did not have a right to presume that if 
he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States Congress would relieve him of his dis- 
abilities aud give him- his seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, as they had given a 
seat to their Governor and to other officers 
after they had been elected? Will any man 
maintain that they did it contumaciously and 
with intent to throw back in the face of the 
Senate an insult? Taking for granted that 
the law is correctly stated, although I do not 
admit it, but for the sake of the argument, if 
that is true, these facts are sufficient to take 
it away from the criminal intent, or the wrong 
intent that must exist if the votes are declared 
nullities. 

Now, Mr. President, to show you the feeling 
in North Carolina, and to show you that the 
members of the Legislature did not inténd to 
insult Congress, did not act contumaciously, 
did not act obstinately, did not actin violation 
of the law knowingly, did not act criminally, 
in other words, wrongfully under the law, but 
were deceived by what we had ourselves done, 
I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina to the deception that was 
palmed off upon him, and if I am mistaken, 
as a matter of course he will correct me. But 
understanding that he intends to advocate the 
claim of Mr. Abbott to a seat in the Senate, is 
it not reasonable to presume—if the Senator 
from North Carolina himself was deceived, if 
he believed that this construction was accord- 
ing to the law—that these members of the 
Legislature had the same right to receive and 
accept that construction that had been given 
by the Senate and by the Congress of the 
United States as he had? I will read a letter 
from the Senator from North Carolina on this 
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question, written to a member of the Legisla- 
ture after the election of Mr. Vance. The 
Legislature of Nortk Carolina, after they had 
elected Mr. Vance, learning that probably 
there would be some difficulty in his getting a 
seat, became desirous to know what they 
should do, how they could manage to elect 
somebody else, and how it was that he was not 
going to get his seat. The Senator from North 
Carolina addressed the following letter to a 
member of the Legislature : 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
Wasaineton City, March 17, 1871. 

My Dzar Str: You ask me as an old friend to 
tell you candidly if Governor Vance is likely to be 
relieved. . 

_ Relieved of what? Relieved of his disabil- 
ities, for the letter, written to the Senator 
showed that that was the point. 

The Senate committee has just reported a bill 
for his relief, and it will pass next December, if not 
before, In the present state of things here it may 
not be acted upon this session, as Congress refuses 
to take up_any business except some few snecial 
matters. But even at this disadvantage, Vance 
stands a good chance of being relieved before we 
adjourn. Many Senators heretofore opposed will 
vote for him now. If Congress remains in session 
two weeks he will be relieved at this session. The 
House would pass the bill by an immense majority. 
I hardly have a doubt as to his final relief early in 
the next session. 

I have not time to write more fully. 

Very truly, &«., JOHN POOL. 


What does that prove? It proves that every 
one in North Carolina believed that Mr. Vance 
would be relieved of his disabilities. Even 
the Senator from North Carolina himself be- 
lieved it, and in fact Mr. Vance is the only 
man I have knowledge of who, having been 
elected to office, bas not been relieved. But 
I am not advocating the claims of Mr. Vance 
to a seat. I only refer to his case by way of 
showing the igtention of the parties who made 
the election, and that intention is shown to be 
not of a vindictive character, that their motive 
was not an improper or impure one, but that 
they were actuated by an honest motive. This 
man being their choice, they believed he would 
be relieved-of his disabilities from the facts I 
have stated, and believing that he would get 
his seat, they elected him as their representa- 
tive. Hence, if they did in good faith elect 
him as their representative in the Senate, 
they did not elect Mr. Abbott, and giving Mr. 
Abbott his seat would be in violation of the 
intention of his. constituents, and in violation 
of the wishes of the State of North Carolina; 
„and when I say ‘‘the State,’ I speak of it as 
represented through its Legislature, as that 
is the only way you can speak of it in a matter 
of this kind. 

Now, sir, having passed over that point, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to one 
or two other cases. I will not read them; 
they are published in the Globe; but I will 
state the facts. I presume there is not a Sen- 
ator here who will claim that the Senate and 
House of Represenatives have a right to elect 
a member to Congress; -but I state the fact to 
be that if my position is incorrect, the Senate 
and House of Representatives have elecied 
both Senators and members of Congress. If 
the election of a man to the United States 
Senate is void because he is laboring under 
disabilities, then I say the Senate and House 
of Representatives have elected two Senators 
without reference to their constituents; and I 
refer to Mr. Patterson, of Tennessee, and Mr. 
Miller, of Georgia. Mr. Miller was labor- 
ing under disabilities, was elected to the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate and the House passed a 
law or a resolution giving him his seat by pre- 
paring an oath which he could take. If you had 
acted according to the law and stood by the 
oath which you would make me take, he being 
under disabilities, could not have taken his 
seat. ‘They were elected, and this being the 
law that they had to take a certain oath, if 


they were disqualified from taking that oath 
at the time of the election, according to the 
argument of the minority report their election 
was void. If void, and you put them in alter- 
ward, you elected them. . Hence, if the argu- 
ment on the other side is good, you have 
elected men to seats in Congress who were 
not elected by their constituents. 

But let me go a little further. . Let me call 
the attention of the Senate to two more cases 
which I presume they will recollect. I will not 
read them} but I will state them correctly. 
The first is the case of Ropericx R. BUTLER, 
of Tennessee, a man who served asa member 
of a confederate legislature during the war, a 
man who came to the Congress of the United 
States admitting these facts that rendered 
bim ineligible when he was elected. He had 
not been relieved of his disabilities; and yet, 
upon the report of a committee of the House, 
the Senate and the House passed a resolution 
relieving him to the extent of preparing an 
oath for him and giving him his seat. 

Let me give you a stronger case. I believe 
it has been the theory of Congress, at least I 
have heard it so stated here, and in the other 
branch of Congress, that there were certain 
persons who should not be relieved. You have 
said that you are willing to relieve everybody 
from disability, save certain persons. Men who 
left the Army and the Navy and went into the 
rebellion; men who were in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and marched out 
to go into the rebellion, those two classes, 
you have said, shall not be relieved of their 
disabilities. Now, let me mention a case upon 
which you have acted. General Young of 
Georgia was elected to Congress during the 
time that General Meade was in command of 
that State. General Young was an officer of 
our Army—a West. Pointer, as they are com- 
monly called. He went into the rebel army, 
and. was an officer there. He came to Con- 
gress; and what did you do? I was in the 
other branch of Congress at the time the case 
came up. His constituents knew that he had 
been in the rebellion. His constituents knew 
that he was ineligible. He canvassed the dis- 
trict admiiting that he was ineligible, but that 
he expected to be relieved by Congress. He 
was elected, came to Congress, and you re- 
Jieved him of his.disabiliiies and gave him his 
seat, knowing when you passed the bill that it 
was only for the purpose of allowing him to 
take a seat in Congress. 

. Mr. CARPENTER. Let me call my friend’s 
attention to the fact that all that any of those 
acts of Congress did was to relieve the man’s 
disability, which we bad an undoubted right 
todo. ‘Lhe Senate did not say he should take 
his seat in the House, nor did the Senate say 
that the Governor and judges of North Caro- 
lina should hold their offices. They removed 
their disabilities. 

Mr. LOGAN. Exactly; but the Senate 
did not prevent them from taking their seats, 
but removed the obstacles in the way of bold- 
ing the offices for the very purpose of their 
taking their seats. Oneof them took his seat 
right here in this Chamber, if not by the side 
of the Senator, by the side of other Senators, 
after being relieved of his disabilities, Con- 
gress therefore construing that law to mean 
that their election was only voidable and not 
void. 


Mr. CARPENTER. What two cases are 


those? 

Mr. LOGAN. The cases of Patterson and 
Miller. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is a total mis- 
apprehension. 


Mr. THURMAN. In regardto the Thomas 
case, he was not seated. The committee re- 
ported that Thomas could not. take the test- 
oath, and therefore was ineligible to a seat in 
the Senate. A majority of the Senate sup- 


i 


ported that report of the committee, and:he 
was excluded. ee re ae 

Mr. LOGAN. TI have the wrong name. __ 

Mr. THURMAN. The Senator is entirely 
right in regard to Miller. Thomas was ex- 
cluded; but nobody pretended —— 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the Senator. wilt 
allow mėto interrupt him, does he understand 
that we removed Miller's disabilities under the 
fourteenth article of amendment? 

Mr. THURMAN. Iknow whatthe Senator 
refers to. Miller was just as much under 
disability if the test-oath act was constitu- 
tional—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. And the Senator and 
I both agree it is not. 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, and a large major- 
ity of the Senate say we are both wrong... ‘That 
is the misfortune about that. 

Mr. CONKLING. Ifthe Senator will par- 
don.me one moment there, that we need not 
get into a false position, I understand the con- 
stitutionality of the test-oath, as the Senator 
calls it, to have been argued and placed upon 
tbe ground that it did not establish a qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr. THURMAN. I have heard that same 
argument before, but it is too fine to be under- 
stood even by a Pascal. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not want at this 
time to intrude on the Senator from Illinois to 
find out how fine or how coarse it is. I only 
wish to say that the constitutionality of the 
test-oath has been argued and maintained by 
a large body of the Senate upon a ground which 
has nothing to do with the test which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio seeks to establish here. ` 

Mr. THURMAN. I will attend to that 
hereafter. Cpe 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I was mis- 
taken in reference to Mr. Thomas, I got the 
wrong name. I will hunt the other up and 
correct it. : 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Patterson. 

Mr. LOGAN. Thatisthename. Patterson 
of Tennessee, instead of Thomas. Judge 
Patterson, of Tennessee, and Mr. Miller, of 
Georgia, are the two Senators who did take 
their seats when they were ineligible. , 

Mr. CARPENTER. Simply in consequence 
of that test-oath, not ineligible under the four- 
teenth amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; I do not make 
any question as to whether the test-oath was 
constitutional or not. It was the law at the 
time they were elected, and no court bad de- 
cided otherwise. It was the law on your books 
in the Senate, and it was the law of the Sen- 
ate, and you did relieve them by modifying 
that oath and letting them take their seats, 
although Judge Patterson had been a confed- 
erate judge, and he served here until his term 
was out. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 
me to understand what he means? I want to 
understand for information. My recollection 
is that Mr. Patterson had no modification of 
the test-oath in his case. The Senate “passed 
a bill which the House rejected, which, bad it 
been adopted, would have had that effect, My 
recollection is that Mr. Patterson then took 
the same oath which the Senator took on 
entering the Senate, and which I took. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; that may possi- 
bly be. I see that these, Senators are very 
anxious to get me correct. One thing is sure, 
whether he took that oath or nat, he sat here 
in the Senate by the consent of the Senator 
from New York with others who sat by him. 
If then you Jet him in when you knew he was 
under disability, when it was a fact known to 
everybody and you acquiesced in it, it is the 
same thing as if you had relieved his disabili- 


ties. $ 
Mr. CONKLING. Will the. Senator allow 
me a moment? 
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Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator seems to 
assign positions to other Senators owing to 
remarks that they may make or questions that 
they may ask. 1 have no objection to that as 
to myself, although Iwas not seeking at the 
moment to put myself right, or to put any- 
thing rightexcept the fact. The Senator cited 
Patterson’s case as bearing on this. I under- 
stand Patterson’s case to be just like his own 
case, that of a Senator who came here and 
took the test-oath. 

My purpose, however, at this moment is to 
beg the Senator for my own benefit, as I am 
listening to him for instruction’ and informa- 
tion, to discriminate as he goes on between 
these historical instances which may be applied 
to the present case and those that have noth- 
ing in the world to do with it. I beg to re- 
mind the Senator, that thé case of Patterson 
‘did not arise at all under the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. It was sim- 
ply a question whether he could comply with 
‘a regulation which had been imposed by the 
Senate on taking his seat. 


precisely what the honorable Senator from IHi- 
nois did when he entered the Senate, namely, 
go to the Chair and take and subscribe the 
test or iron-clad oath. Therefore, I think the 
Senator will agree with me that that case can 
have nothing to do with this. 

Now, as to another case to which he has 
referred, as I have interrupted him, I beg to 
call his attention to the fact that that did not 
arise. as this case does under the fourteenth 
amendment. It wasnotan instance of disability. 
It was simply the question of the moral capa- 
city of the applicant for a seat to take a cer- 
tain oath which had been imposed by law, by 
statute, as a condition here. { donot mean at 
this time to dispute or admit that it gave rise 
to other questions, which, although different, 
may have been in some respects as grave or 
as important as this. 1 only want to draw the 
attention of the Senate and of the Senator to 
the fact that the question arose under no pro- 
vision of the Constitution, but solely under a 
provision of law, which provision required 
those who came into the Senate to subscribe 
and take a certain oath before they took their 
seats. Patterson’s case did not even present 
that question; the other case did, and I sub- 
mit to my honorable friend that there is very 
little light to be derived from that in its appli- 
cation to this. 

Mr. LOGAN. 
and I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from New York for suggesting to me the man- 
{mer in which I should argue this case. There 
may be a very decided difference of opinion 
as to the bearing the cases I have referred to 
have on this case. Now, 1 know that the Sen- 
ator from New York is a very excellent law- 
‘yer, and certainly a very able debater. I will 
-eall his attention to one point. Perhaps he 
-does not understand me, and if he does not 
I will try now to make myself clear. The 
‘Senator from Wisconsin maintains that tbis 
:case is to be decided by the English law. The 
‘decisions in England depend upon the statute 
of England, thatifa man did not take the oath 
‘that he had taken the sacrament within twelve 
‘months, he was not eligible to the office. Now, 
you had a statute here providing that no man 
sshould take a seat in the Senate unless he 
took what was called the test-oath. Ifhe was 
not qualified to take that oath at the time of 
his election, could he take it when he took his 
seat? You. modified it to let members in. 
That is the point I was making, that your case 
would apply to that better than this; but that 
even the English rale applied here, that you 
have done it away yourselves in the Senate by 
taking precisely such a case as came under the 
statute of England and wiping it out. That is 


He held that he ; 
could comply with that regulation, and he did | 


T know that Senators differ, ` 


what I meant. Now, let us see whether it has 
any bearing or not. There is a difference of 
opinion between the gentleman and myself on 
that point. 

We all have our own ways in arguing cases, 
and sometimes they are very peculiar. Ihave 
mine. Of course I may sometimes get out of 
the record, as we all’ do, but perhaps I will 
not get out so far but what I will get back 
again if you will allow me to proceed. At the 
time I was interrupted I was talking about the 
case of Mr. Young, of Georgia. Mr. Young 


was a rebel, an officer of the army, elected to | 


Congress with a knowledge on the part of his 
constituents that he was disqualified. The 
Senator from Wisconsin replied to me and 
said that the Senate had nothing to do with 
his taking his seat, that they merely relieved 
him of his disabilities. Will the Senator pre- 
tend for a moment that the Senate and the 
House both did not relieve him of his dis- 
abilities for the purpose of allowing him to be 
sworn into the Congress of the United States? 
Does he not know it to be a fact? You have 
not been in the habit of relieving men of their 
disabilities who were West Point men, but you 
have in this case. You relieved Mr. Long- 
street to let him be appointed to an office, and 
you relieved Mr. Young to let him take a 
seat in Congress, and the Senate did it with 
a knowledge that it was for that purpose. 
Hence, I say, the Senate has construed that 
fourteenth article divers times and by divers 


acts. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the case of Mr. Bailey, of Massa- 
chusetts. I know it is very tedious to go over 
cases in detail; but, as I said, the current of 
authorities in thiscountry both legislative and 
judicial, are all one way. I desire to furnish 
the proof. Here was a casein 1824, I will 
state the case inasmuch as the Senator from 
Wisconsin has read it. It is a very long case, 
but I will state exactly the facts. Mr. Bailey 
had resided in the District of Columbia for 
fourteen years, having been formerly a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts. He was elected to the 
Congress of the United States in 1824, from 
the district in Massachusetts in which he had 
formerly resided. His election was contested 
on the ground that he was ineligible, not hay- 
ing been a resident of the State of Massachu- 
setts at the time of his election, and for years 
before. The House of Representatives held 
that he was not entitled to the seat, that he 
was ineligible at the time of his election, and 
turned him out, but did not give the seat to 
the minority candidate. They declared that 
there should bea new election, and anew 
election was held. The evidence in the case 
showed that the citizens of that district knew 
that Mr. Bailey had been out of the district 
for a long term of years, and yet no claim was 
allowed, looking to the minority candidate’s 
election. There are other cases of the same 
character. 

Allow me to call the attention of the Senate 
to the case of John Young Brown in 1865, for 
in that we find good law and a great deal of 
it. I ask the Secretary to read for me the 
part of the report in that case which I have 
marked. Before doing that I wish to state to 
the Senate that this is a case where the very 
question arose in the House that arises here. 

ohn Young Brown was ineligible to hold 
office. The citizens who elected him knew it. 
He had published the fact in the newspapers 
in a letter written by himself explaining his 
position. Still he was elected to Congress. 
Mr. Smith, his opponent, claimed the seat on 
the ground that Brown was ineligible, and 
therefore that he (Mr. Smith) was elected to 
the seat in Congress. Mr. Dawes made the 
report in the case. I think Mr. Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, is considered by all who know 
him a good lawyer. The report bears on this 


| 


very point. I ask the Secretary to read the 
place I have marked. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In that case, if another 
art is read, the Senate will also see that Mr. 

AWES says expressly that this point is not 
involved in it, because they did not have 
kaomiodes that he was disqualified when they 
voted. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will come to that point. 
Mr.. Dawes said they did not have formal 
notice; nobody got up at the polls and pro- 
claimed it; but they had the knowledge that 
he was a rebel, and they knew he was disqual- 
ifed when they elected him. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


_ “And the last two cases in the British Parliament, 
in 1848, were decided, one in conformity to this rule 
and the other against it, because in the one the com- 
mittee deemed the notice sufficient, and in the other 
defective, (see printed minutes, 1848.) Indeed, the 
reason of the rule itself, as laid down by Mr. Hey- 
wood, whose work has been already cited, namely, 
‘thatit is willful obstinacy and misconduct ina voter 
to give his vote for a person laboring under a known 
incapacity, (Southwark Elections,page 259,) requires 
notice, for it cannot be ‘willful obstinacy and mis- 
conduct? without notice. | , ` A 

“ Parliament required this notice to be exceedingly 
formal, and in almost every instance at the polls; so 
that the voter who, by their theory, was himself com- 
mitting acrime to be punished, could be shown to 
have committed the act, as all crimes are committed, 
with an intention to commit the offense. Then the 
ineligibility was one fixed by statute upon the can- 
didate, and not one which is a result or inference of 
law arising from some alleged facts, about the exist- 
ence of which, oy the result arising from them, there 
could be dispute, sucha s nonage, alionage, convic- 
tion of bribery, kc. TE 

Now, if it be admitted that this is the rule of 
law in thiscountry as well as in Great Britain, the 
facts do not bring this case within it. No such 
notice as the British Parliament required was given 
to the electors at the polls in the twelve counties 
composing this district. Indeed, it does not appear 
that any notice at all of any alleged ineligibility 
was given at a single poll. The most that can be 
claimed, by way of notice, is the alleged notoriety 
of certain facts, namely, the publication of the let- 
ter which, it is claimed, was evidence from which 
ineligibility could be inferred by the voter. But 
how notorious were even these facts? The letter 
was published in 1861, six years before the election; 
it was reproduced on the stump; but in how many 
of these counties, in the hearing of how many of 
the very men who afterward, on election day, cast 
their votes for Mr. Brown, does not appear. It must 
also he remembered that what would be the legal 
result arising from these facts was never made cer- 
tain before the votes. That result depended upon 
the purpose for which the letter was written, and its 
effect—all matters of proof and matters at all times 
in dispute before the voters, and about which even 
this committee itself, with a better opportunity than 
any voter ever had to investigate and examine all 
the evidence, and now, after a full hearing, as nearly 
equally divided as possible. How can it be said, 
then, that any voter, in casting his ballot for Mr. 
Brown, has been guilty of * willful misconduct and 
obstinacy’ by casting a vote for one known to be 
ineligible? Mr. Heywood says that in England 
‘it is not soin a doubtful case.’ (Southwark Elec- 
tions, page 259.) If, then, itbe admitted that this Eng- 
lish rule was a law binding on this House, still it 
would not avail Mr. Smith in this case, for the facta 
do not bring the case within the rule,” 

e £ &* * & © & & £ & 


‘The committee are of opinion that a recurrence 
to the origin and history of this rule in the British 
Parliament will show the impossibility of its appli- 
cation to a ease in the American House of Repre- 
sentatives. Parliament has no limitation of written 
constitution upon its powers. Sir Edward Coke says 
that ‘its power and jurisdiction areso transcendent 
and absolute that it cannot be confined, either for 
causes or persons, within any bounds.’ Blackstone 
says ‘it hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority 
in making, conforming, enlarging, restraining, ab- 
rogating, repealing, reviewing, and expounding of 
laws concerning matters of all possible denomina- 
tions—ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, 
maritime, or criminal—this being the place where 
that absolute despotic power which must, in all 
Governments, reside somewhere, is intrusted by the 
constitution of these kingdoms.’ And either House 
of Parliament may, upon proof of any crime, ad- 
judge any member disabled and incapable to sit as 
amember, (1 Black. Com., page 163.) With this power, 
called by some omnipotent, Parliament grants and 
takes away the right to vote at its pleasure, erecta 
and destroys constituencies when and where it 
pleases. If there has been bribery at an election, it 
sometimes fines and sometimes disfranchises a 
whole constituency. Indeed, it is not the theory 
of the British Government that power originates 
with the people. In theory, the right of the mon- 
arch is a divine right, and be has graciously con-~ 
ceded, from time to time, to the people whatever 
share in the Government they possess. It matters 
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not to the theory that the people, in point of fact, 
wrenched all this power out of the hands of the 
monarch; the conclusion is very easy that what has 
been conceded to the people can, at pleasure, be mod- 
ified, limited, or even taken away. Parliament has, 
therefore, exercised its omnipotence with an ex- 
ceedingly lavish hand in the matter of elections to 
its own body, declaring by statute George II, chapter 
twenty-four, that ‘the right of voting for the future 
shall be allowed according to the last determination 
of the House of Commons concerning it,’ and by 34 
George IIT, chapter eighty-three, ‘that all decisions 
of committees of the House of Commons with respect 
to the right of election, or of choosing cr appointing 
the returning officer, shall be final and conclusive 
upon the subject forever.’ Thus they have made the 
rule here contended for a statute of the realm.” 


Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, I believe, says that this has no application 
because formal notice was not given and pub- 
lished at the polls. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Allow me. I did not 
say that. I say just what the report says, that 
this point which we are now discussing is not 
involved in that case, because it did not appear 
that the people voted for Brown, knowing him 
to be disqualified. : 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Dawes says that point 
does not arise ; but at the same time he states 
the fact that Brown was ineligible, and he was 
excluded from Congress because of his ineli- 
gibility. That was the resolution adopted 
by the House. He was a known rebel; it 
was published in the newspapers; his letter 
showing the fact had been published; and 

et the Senator says itis not in the case. Why 
js it not in the case according to the report of 
Mr. Dawes? Because Mr. Dawzs’s conclusion 
is that the notice has to be formal; thatis, the 
notice has to be given at the polls to the elect- 
ors when they goto vote. That is the Eng- 
lish rule ; and so it is laid down in the English 


decisions that the notice must be formal; must’ 


be given to the electors at the polls, and hence 
this did not come within that rule. But Mr. 
Dawes takes the same view of the rule that I 
do, for he says inthis report, ‘‘ The committee 
are of opinion that a recurrence to the origin 
and history of this rule in the British Parlia- 
ment will show ’’—what? ‘The impossibility 
of its application to a case in the American 
House of Representatives.” 3 

It is impossible. of application. It is not 
the fact that Mr. Dawes decided this case 
because the notice was not formal, but he 
decided the case because it was impossible 
according to the nature of our institutions 
and the nature of the English institutions for 
their law to be applicable to our elections. 
That is the point, sir. So we shall find 
from the examination of all the cases. I 
will read extracts only from a few. In the 
case of McKee vs. J. D. Young this point 

-was clearly made. The question was that 
Young was ineligible, and that the minority 
candidate was elected. 1 will read the 
decision of the committee: 

“The first point relied upon by the contestant 
(Mr. McKee) in his notice is that Mr. Young was 
disqualified and ineligible to the position of Repre- 
sentative in Congress by reason of disloyalty, and 
that as such disqualification existed at the time 


Young was voted for, all votes cast for him were 
illegal and void and not to be counted ”— 


There is the point made again precisely as . 


it is made in this case— 

“and, as a necessary consequence, that the con- 
testant baving received the highest number of legal 
votes, is duly elected and entitied to the seat, This 
point has been ably and elaborately argued and de- 
cided by this committee and by the House in the 


late case of Smith es. Brown, of Kentucky, and the 


committee deem it necessary to say no more than 
that they decline to favor giving the seat to contest- 
anton this ground.” 

Therefore, they conclude the same as in the 
other cases. They refused to give McKee the 
seat because of the ineligibility of the other 
party, declaring that the decisions in England 
were not applicable to cases in this country. 
In the case of Christy vs. Wimpy precisely the 
same rule is laid down. 

In the case of Joves rs. Mann the same 
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decision was made on this point as to ineligi- 
bility. Referring to the report of Mr. Dawes 
in Brown’s case, from which I have read, they 
say: 


“The language of that report isclear and explicit 
on this point,and is a full answer to the position 
insisted upon by the contestant and his counsel in 
this case, and a brief extract from it will best illus- 
trate the views of the committee, and show that the 
question aot here isfairly metand decided in the 
case cited. 


Then they quote from the report of Mr.. 
Dawes, and show that the views of the com- 
mittee continue the same. In the case of 
Wallace vs. Simpson the same ruling is laid 
down, and in the case of Rice, whose seat 
was contested by Ziegler, the same rule is 
laid down: 


“ Thus it will be seen that, according to contestee’s 
own statement, he had entered into an agreement 
to recruit for the rebel army, was on his way to carry 
out fully his undertaking when he was captured, 
and claimed protection as a rebel officer when cap- 
tured. The committee are well satisfied that the 
acts of contestee were well understood bythe voters 
of said district at the time the contestee was voted 
for, but do not agree with contestant that as con- 
testee was ineligible, the condidate who was eligible 
is entitled to the seat.”’ 


This is a case where the committee decided 
that the voters knew the fact, and were apprised 
of the fact at the time they voted for Mr. Rice, 
that he was a rebel, that he was ineligible, that 
the voters had notice of the fact, and the com- 
mittee say and the evidence shows it—here are 
several pages of evidence to prove the fact— 
and yet they say that that does not give the 
minority candidate a right to a seat in Con- 


gress. 

So, sir, you may go through all the legisla- 
tive decisions and you cannot find one that 
even squints at the idea that a man can be 
elected to an office in this country by a minor- 
ity of the voters. The theory of the Govern- 
ment is against it, the theory of the law is 
against it, and everything that has been done 
in this country to stamp and fix this principle 
indelibly upon the institutions of the people is 
against any such construction as this. 

T have referred to the legislative decisions 
of the two Houses of Congress from 1793 to 
the present time. Now let us see whether or. 
not the supreme courts of the different States 
have held the same view. I presume that the 
Senators on the other side of this question, 


with their theory of this case, will insist that 
the decisions of the courts are not applicable, 
as it is insisted that there are no decisions of 
a legislative character in this country that ap- 
plies to this case. We must only decide this 
question according to the English authorities. 
American ideas must be thrown out of sight. 
The English ideas must be entertained in this 
Senate, and they must governand contrel, and 
American are to be scouted. But, sir, I pre- 
fer standing not only by the Constitution of 
my country, standing by the law-givers, stand- 
ing by the decisions that the legislatures of 
my country have stamped and imprinted upon 
our records, but also by the decisions of the 
American courts. I should rather stand by 
them than do wrong to my conscience by re- 
jecting them and embracing those of the 
English courts not applicable to our institu- 
tions. 

The first decision that I call the attention 
of the Senate to is in the State of New Jersey, 
the State vs. Anderson, 1 Coxe’s New Jersey 
Reports, 318. This wasa case under the stat- 
ute, and I am free to confess that their charac- 
ter of the action was such that it does notin 
full decide this question, but it bears upon 1t, 
and I read it for that purpose. lu New Jer- 
sey, in 1794, an election took place forasheriff | 


H 
+ 


| 
i 


of a county. Under a statute of 1788 it was 
necessary that he should be seized of a free- į 
hold estate darimr three years immediately 

receding his elecuon to the office of sheriff 
in order to be eligible to hold the office, An- 


| such vot 


derson came before the court on a writ of 
certiorari. The courtin deciding that the acts 
of the sheriff were valid make this statement: 

“Still, however, we think the election not ipso 
facto void.” 

And go on to give authorities to show that 
the election was voidable but not ipso facto 
void. I read this to show that they held, al- 
though under the provision of the statute the 
man was ineligible, the election was not void 
but voidable. 

Then there is a case in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, (1 Chandler’s Reports, 112,) which Tthink 
does decide precisely the point made here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
me to suggest that it is very remarkable if it 
does, because in that case the court held that 
the man was not ineligible at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is true; they held him 
not ineligible, but as this point was made in 
the case the court decide so as to prevent the 
point being made in the future, and thereby 
settled the law in that State: 

“This was an application for a mandamus as 
against Giles, the clerk of the board of supervisors 
of Dane county, who withheld from the relator, @ 


certificate of his election for that county, as sheriff, 


at the general election in 1848, and who gave to Peter 


W. Matts, a contestant candidate for the same office, 
a certificate of election as sheriff. Dunning and 
Matts were both candidates at the election tor the 
office of sheriff. Matts was the sheriff at the time 
of the election, and received the greatest number 
of votes ofany candidate, and Dunning, the relator, 
received the next highest number of votes. This 
was the first election held under the constitutionin 

The provision of the constitution was that 
a person cannot hold the office of sheriff two 
consecutive terms. This man was elected the 
second time, and under the constitution of the 
State when it first went into operation the case 
first came before the court on a writ of quo 
warranto. It was a question whether or not 
the minority candidate was elected when the 
majority candidate had been elected twice, 
when the constitution provided he could not 
hold the office but once. The court decided 
as follows, (1 will not read the whole opinion, 
but the part of it that bears on this poiut:) 

“Such being the opinion of the court, it is unne- 
cessary to pass upon thesecond question, whether, in 
the event of the person receiving the highest num- 
per of votes being ineligible, the person receiving 
the next highest number is elected. But as the 
question wus fully argued, and as itis one that may 
arise again, it is proper to say that we are all ”=— 

All who? The whole court— 

“of the opinion that the mere ineligibility of a can- 
didate does not, as the law now is, render void the 
votes cast for him; that such votes should not be 
rejected, but should be counted bythe canvassers, 
and that in the event of such ineligible person hav- 
ing the highest number of votes, the person having 
the next highest number is not thereby elected,” 

That is the decision of the court in the State 
of Wisconsin, in 1 and 2 Chandier’s Reports, 
that in the event of an ineligible person being 
elected, although he is ineligible, yet the can- 
didate receiving the next highest number of 
votes is not elected. And the court goes on 
further to say: 

“Tf any publie embarrassment is apprehended 
from this, such as that an office may remain in- 
definitely vacant by reason of a majority of the 
electors obstinately persisting in voting for an ine 


eligible person, it is within the undoubted power of 
the Legislature to prevent it, by enacting that ail 
es shall be deemed void, and not to be 
counted.” 

There the court in Wisconsin takes hold of 
the very point in the case and answers the 
very argument which is relied on here, that 
if you do not give the minority candidate the 
election, the electors may be obstinate, and 
continue to vote fora disqualified person ; an 
the same decision suggests the remedy. They 
say the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment should pass a law declaring that the 
votes arenullities which are given for an ineli- 
gible person. That is the remedy. This case 
was followed by another in Wisconsin, (14 
Wisconsin Reports, page 497,) The State vs. 
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Smith. Ido not know whether my friend from 
Wisconsin will say this is applicable or not: 

“A person who is an alien and not a qualified 
elector of the county in which he resides, is not 
eligible to the office of sheriff in this State. 

“Phe ineligibility of a candidate for an office at 
an election in this State does not render void the 
votes east for him, andsuch votes should be counted 
by the canvassers; and if such ineligible person has 
the highest number of votes, the person who has the 
next. highest number will not be thereby elected. 

“Phe remaining questions are: first, whether the 

“defendant, being an alien and not a qualitied elector 
at the time of his election, was eligible to the office; 
second, if he was ineligible, whether the relator, who 
received the next highest number of votes cast, is 
entitied to the office. . k 

"The last question has been already settled in this 
State by the case of The State ve. Giles, (1 Chandler, 
442.3 Tt was there held by the unanimous judgment 
of the court that, in the absence of a statute de- 
claring it. so, the mere ineligibility of a candidate 
does not reader void the vetes cast for him; that 
such votes should not be rejected, but should be 
counted by the canvagsers; and that in the event 
ofsuch ineligible person having the highest number 
of vores, the person having the next highest num- 
ber would not thereby be elected.” 

There the State of Wisconsin, through her 
supreme court, following up the decision which 
I before quoted from 1 Chandler, reiterates 
the same principle by saying, that though the 
party declared elected was ineligible, yet the 
minority candidate could not claim to be elected 
because of the ineligibility of the person receiv- 
ing the majority of the votes. 

I next ask the attention of the Senate to a 
case in the State of Pennsylvania, (Common- 
wealth vs, Cluley, 56 Pennsylvania, page 270,) 
where the opinion of the court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Strong, now a member of the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It strikes me that there is some simi- 
larity between this case and the one we have 
before us for discussion. According to the 
constitution of the Siate of Penusylvania a 
mau cannot hold the office of sheriff twice 
in succession. his provision of the consti- 
tution was violated in the election of a sheriff 
in one of the counties to the second term, and 
the case came before the supreme court of the 
State of Pennsylvania and was decided in a 
very exhaustive opinion going over the various 
phases of the question. Mr. Justice Strong 
delivering the opinion of the court comes to 
the following conclusions: 


“The relator in the present case suggests that 
Samuel B. Cluley now_usurps, intrades into, and 
unlawfully hoids the office of high sheriff of Alle- 
ghany county; that at the general election on the 
9th day of October, 1866, an election was held for 
sheriff of said county, that at the election the said 
Cluley received nineteen thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen votes, and the relator received twelve 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-five votes for 
the said office: that the vote was certified to the 
Governor, and that Cluley was commissioned sheriff, 
and that ho has since acted as such notwithstanding 
the fact that he was commissioned sheriff of said 
county on the 28th day of August, 1863, and dis- 
charged the duties of the office from that time until 
the first Monday of December, 1863.” i 

He was ineligible by a constitutional pro- 
vision which declared he could not hold the 
office twice, and after these facts being stated 


the court came to this conelusion : 


* Now, on this showing, what interest has the 
relator in the question he attempts to raise? What 
more than any inbabitant of Alleghany county or 
of the Commonwealth? He was a rival candidate 
at the election for the office, but he was defeated, 
with a majority against him of 6,990. Doubtless if 
his successful rival is incapable of holding the office 
on account of the constitutional provision ‘that no 


person sbail be twice chosen or appointed sheriff in’ 


any term of six years,’ or for any other reason, and 
tbat incapacity entitles him, thè relator, to the 
office, he has an interest. He certainly can have 
noneifa judgment of ouster against Cluley would 
not giverhe sheriffalty to him. ‘ 
ot be maintained thut in any possible contin g 
the office can be given to hi, = aes 
_ Lhe votes cast at an election for a person who is 
disqualified trom holding an office are not nullities. 
They cannot be rejected by the inspectors, or thrown 
out of the count by the return judges. The dis- 
qualitied person is a person still, and every vote 
thrown for him is formal. Even in England it has 
been held that votes fora disqualified person are not 


lost or thrown away so as tó justify the presiding | 


offtvers in returning as elected another candidate 
having a less number of yotes, and if they dq’ so, a 


But surely it can- 


ni 


quo warranto information will be granted against 
the person so declared to be elected, on his accept- 
ing the office. (See Cole on Quo Warranto, 141-2; 
Regina vs. Hiorns, 7 Ad. & E., 960; 3 Nev. & Perry, 
184; Rex. vs. Bridge, 1 M. & S.,76.) Under institu- 
tions such as ours are there is even greater reason 
for holding that a minority candidate is not entitled 
to the office if he who received the largest number 
is disqualified. We are not informed that there has 
been any decision strictly judicial upon the subject, 
but in our legislative bodies the question has been 
determined. It was determined against a minority 
candidate in the Legislature of Kentucky, in a case 
in which Mr. Clay made an elaborate report and was 
sustained. In 1793 Albert Gallatin, elected a Sen- 
ator from this State, was declared by the Senate of 
the United States disqualified, because he had not 
been a citizen of the United States nine years, and 
his election was declared void for that reason, but 
the seat was not given to his competitor. Nobody 
supposed the minority candidate waselected. There 
have been several other cases of contested elections 
in which the successful candidates were decided to 
have been disqualified, and denied their offices. 
John Bailey’s case ig oneof them, Hewas electedto 
Congress from Massachusetts and refused his seat in 
1824. But neither in his case, nor in any other with 
which we are acquainted were the votés given to the 
successful. candidate treated as nullities, so as to 
entitle one who had received a less number of yotes 
to the office. There is a class of casesin England 
apparently, but not really, asserting otherwise. 
The earliest of them are referred to by Mr. Bul- 
ler in his argument in Rex vs. Monday, (Cowper, 
530.) They were followed by Rex vs. Hawkins, (10 
East, 211;) and Rex vs. Parry, 14 (/d., 549.) In these 
cases it is said that if sufficient notice is given of a 
eandidate’s disqualification, and notice that votes 
given for him will be thrown away, votes subse- 
quently castfor him are lost, and another candidate 
may be returned as elected if he hasa majority of 
good votes after those so lost are deducted. There 
is more reason for this in England, where the vote 
is viva voce, and the elective franchise belongs to 
but few, than here, where the vote is by ballot, and 
the franchise well nigh universal. In those cases 
the notice was brought home to almost every voter, 
and the number of electors was never greater than 
thres hundred, and generally not more than two 
ozen. n 


That is on the point the Senator from Wis- 
consin suggested awhile ago, but although 
he says that case does not come within the 


provision applicable here, yet I say tbis case 
in Pennsylvania is similar to the one we have 
before us. In that case, as in this, the party 
was rendered ineligible by a constitutional pro- 
vision, and he was elected although ineligible, 
and yet the Supreme Court declared that the 
ineligibility of the person did not cause the 
election of the minority candidate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Allow me to call my 
friend's attention to the precise point on which 
that case turned. The judge there, in a sen- 
tence which the Senator has just read, says 
that the case made before the court does not 
show that the minority man was elected even 
if the other votes were thrown ont. The case 
was passed off upon that defective statementin 
the pleadings. The judge says undoubtedly 
that was the fact. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have read what he says 
abont the rule in this country.. He states the 
rule in this country as I have stated it, and he 
goes on to state that the rule in England is in 
some cases one way and some the other, and 
that there is more reason for it in England 
than in this country. -However that may be, 
he says this does not come within the purview 
of the English rule, because formal notice was 
not given. He says that in this country a 
minority candidate cannot be elected, that the 
votes of the electors must be counted. That 
was the language of Mr. Justice Strong, and 
the language of the whole court except Mr. 
Justice Thompson, who dissented. The ques- 
tion about formal notice that the Senator raises 
is not in this case or any other. Formal notice 
is not in Mr. Abbott’s case. You claim that it 
is in the Constitution, and therefore the Legis- 
lature must take notice. So it was; in this 
case it was a constitutional. provision. The 
duty of the voters to take notice is as obliga- 
tory in the one case as in the other. You will 
not risk the point you make on formal notice 
in the case, as it was not given; hence the 
resort to constructive notice, a knowledge that 


| the law presumes must exist. 


1] 


Thirteen California Reports, the case of 
Saunders-vs. Haynes, is of the same character. 
The election was claimed by a party who re- 
ceived a minority of the votes cast on the 
ground that the majority candidate was ineli- 
gible. I will read only the points of the case 
that apply: 

“Tt will be observed that the point of this defense 
is that the votes cast for Turner, supposing he re- 
ceived the highest number, were nullities, because 
of his assumed ineligibility. But we do notso con- 
sider, Although some old cases may be found afirm- 
ing this doctrine, we think that the better opinion 
at this day is that it is not correct. o, g 

“© The celebrated controversy in the British Parlia- 
ment between Wilkes and Luttrel has given rise to 
much discussion, and the opinions of jurists and 
statesmen have been somewhat divided. But the 
prevailing opinion, English and American, of mod- 
ern times, seems to be against the precedent estab- 


lished in that case, In the case of Whitman and 
Melony, (10 California,) Mr. Justice Field ”— 


Now on the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States— 


“clearly intimates his opinion in favor of the prin- 
ciple that the votes given for an ineligible candidate 
are not to be counted for the next highest candidate 
on the poll.” 

So it is decided in every State in which the 
question has been raised except the State of 
Indiana. In the fourteenth Indiana Reports 
there is a case decided on the English author- 
ilies, and it is the only case in the United States 
that I have been able to find where the same 
view has been held. I now refer to a case in 
Maine, the answer of the court to certain 
questions. Iread what is to be found in 38 
Maine Reports, page 597: 

COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
AUGUSTA, February 15, 1855. 
To the honorable Justices s 
of the Supreme Judicial Court :: 

The opinion of the justices of the court is respect- 
fully solicited upon certain questions arising out of 
the following statement of facts: A 

The last Governor and ‘council, as required hy the 
several acts to regulate the election of county ofi- 
cers, counted the votes which had been returned 
from the county of Sagadahoc for county commis- 
sioners for said county. Upon comparing and count- 
ing said votes, said Governor and council declared 
William Hutchings, Alfred Cox, and Abel C. Ding- 
low duly elected to said office, and issued commis- 
sions accordingly. At the proper time for said board 
to organize but two of them, namely, Hutchings 
and Cox, appeared to claim their places. It subse- 
quently appeared that there was no such man in the 
county as Abel C. Dinslow, but there is one whose 
name is Abel E. Dinslow, and for whom, there is 
good reason to suppose, the yoters intended to throw 
their votes, instead of Abel C. Dinslow. 

First. Upon the foregoing statement is it com- 
petent for the present Governor and council so far 
to revise the doings of the last Governor and council 
as to receive proof of the eligibility to said office of 
such a man as Abel C. Dinslow ? 

Second. If the present Governor and council find 
there is no such man as Abel ©. Dinslow, but that 
the voters intended their votes for Abel E. Dinslow, 
is it competent for them to issue a new commission 
to said Abel E. Dinslow? . er . 

Third. If not competent to issue a new commis- 
sion to Abel E. Dinslow upon the supposition aforer 
said, is it competent for the present Governor and 
council to throw out the votes for Abel C. Dinslow, 
and issue a new comission to such person who is 
eligible to said office as shall appear to have the 
highest number of votes? : 

Fourth. In ease the secend and third questions 
should be answered in the negative, is there a va- 
cancy in said office so as to authorize the present 
Governor to make an appointment thereto? 

ANSON P. MORRILL. 


The justices answer the first, second, and 
third questions in the negative, and the fourth 
question in the affirmative. The fourth ques- 
tion was whether there was a vacancy, and 
they said there was. Although there was no 
such person asthe man supposed to have been 
elected, although the votes were thrown away 
practically, yet they were cast against the 
minority candidate, and the court, judging of 
the intention of the voters, concluded that 
they intended not to elect the man who re- 
ceived the minority of the votes, and therefore 
there was a vacancy, because the man who bad 
the majority of votes did not exist. Then the 
rule that. applies to this point is that you are 
to gather the intention of the electors, that 
you are to sce whether their consent fo an 
election is obtained, The majority throwing 
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their votes for one person shows that they did 
not intend to be represented by the minority 
candidate, and I think this decision as to our 
right to look at the intention of the electors is 
conclusive on one point of this case. 

Mr. President, I have now gone over some 
of the reported decisions, and I have detained 
the Senate much longer, perhaps, than was 
pleasant to them; but what I have said here- 
tofore in the way of argument upon the rule 
laid down in England and the United States 
has been mainly outside of the statute under 
which elections for Senators of the United 
States are now held in the various States. 
My object has been to try to show that, with- 
out any statute of Congress regulating the 
election of Senators, Mr. Abbott could not 
claim this seat. Now, however, I come to a 
new feature, one that I have not yet discussed, 
and that is in reference to the meaning of the 
statute under which this election was held. 
J maintain that under the act of Congress of 
July 28, 1866, even if the rule of law is as 
laid down by the Senators arguing on the side 
of Mr. Abbott’s case, he could not, by any 
possibility, be entitled to the seat claimed. 
This statute has never been construed by any 
of the courts. It is entirely different from any 
law of England. It has not been construed, 
except so far as we may speak of the construc- 
tion which was placed upon it when it was 
enacted. Let me read the first section, as it 
is under that that Mr. Abbott claims to be 
elected. ‘The first part applies to the election 
of a Senator on the first day, when the two 
houses of the Legislature vote separately. 
If they fail to elect on that day, then on the 
second day they meet in joint convention, and 
there the statute prescribes the quorum that 
shall do business or elect. The first part 
provides—— 

“That the Legislature of each State which shall 
be chosen next, preceding the expiration of the time 
for which any Senator was elected to represent said 
State in Congress shall, on the second Tuesday after 
the mecting and organization thereof, proceed to 
elect a Senator in Congress in the place of such Sen- 
ator so going out of office, in the following manner: 


eack house shall openly, by a viva voce vote of each 
member present, name one person tor Senator in 
Congress from said State, and the name of the per- 
son so voted for who shall havea majority of the 
whole number of votes cast in each house, shall be 
entered on the journal of each house by the clerk or 
secretary thereof.” 

This law has nothing to do with the English 
judicial decisions to which reference has been 
made. It is outside of them entirely. * It 
changes the theory that has been argued in the 
English decisions. Ltprovides the manner of 
electing Senators. The place of election was 
named by the Legislature, but the power of 
regulating the time and manner of the elec- 
tion is conferred by the Constitution in the first 
place on the Legislature, with a power given 
to Congress to alter the State regulations orlo 
make new ones. Congress in this act has ex- 
ercised that power; it has named the time ; it 
has named the manner of the election, leaving 
the place to be fixed by the Legislature itself. 
Now let us look further into its provisions, m 
order to see how it ought to be construed: 

“But if either house shall fail to give such major- 
ity to any person on said day, that fact shall be en- 
tered on the journal, At twelve o'clock meridian 
of the day following that on which proceedings are 
required to take place, as aforesaid, the members of 
the two houses shail convene in joint assembly, and 
the journal of cach house shall then be read, and if 
the same person shall have received a majority of 
all the voies in each house, such person shali be 
declared duly elected Senator to represent said 
State in the Congress of the United States; but if 
the saine person shall not have received a majority 
of the votes cast in cach house, or if either house 
shall have failed to take proceedings as required by 
this. act, the joint assembly shall then proceed to 
choose, by a viva voce vote of each, member present, 
a person for the purpose aforesaid, and a person 
having a majority of all the votes of the said joint 
assembly, a majority of all the members elected to 
both houses being present and voting, shall be 
doelared clected.” 


The distinction is this: on the first day, | 


the State itself fixing the quorum, this statute 
provides that a majority of that quorum shall 
be required. to effect an election; but on the 
second day, when the two houses meet together 
in joint convention, the houses separately 
having failed to elect, then Congress fixes the 
quorum, Why? Because Congress authorizes 
the two houses of the Legislature to meet to- 
gether to do a certain act, to elect a Senator 
to represent them in this body. Congress, 
therefore, provides what shall be a quorum. 
On the second day it requires a majority of all 
the members elected to the Legislature to elect 
a person to this body, and on the first day it 
requires a majority of all the votes cast to 
elect, there being a quorum present in each 
house. There is the distinction. 

In North Carolina the constitution of the 
State declares that a quorum shall consist of a 
majority of the members elected, and that no 
business shall be proceded with unless a quo- 
rum is present. Now, a majority being present 
in both houses of the Legislature, they pro- 
ceeded to elect a Senator. In one house, out 
of 105 votes Mr. Abbott received: 32 votes, 
and in the other, out of 48 votes he received 11. 
Now, sir, what is the law? “That the Legisla- 
ture of each State,’’ &c., ‘‘shall proceed to elect 
a Senator in the following manner.’’ How? 
“ Each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote 
of each member present,” do what? ‘‘Name 
one person for Senator in Congress; each 
house shall name a person for Senator; ‘‘and 
the name of the person so voted for who shall 
have the majority of the whole number of votes 
cast in each house shall be entered on the 
journal of each house by the clerk,’’ and a 
majority of the whole number of votes cast 
in each house are required to elect. Nota 
majority of all the votes cast for an eligible 
person; not a majority of. all votes cast for a 
white man, for a black man, for a red man; 
but a majority of all the votes cast. What 
does that mean? Does it mean a minority of 
all the votes cast? Yet thisclaimant says he is 
elected. How? By1l votes in the Senate 
out of 48 cast. Is that a majority of all the 
votes cast? No, sir. How, then, is heelected? 
He has eleven votes, and the other members 
voted for an ineligible person. 

But theirs were votes, were they not? If 
they were votes cast, under this statute the per- 
son elected is required to have a majority of 
them, and Mr. Abbott did not have that ma-- 
jority in either house. If he only had less than 
‘one fourth of the votes in one house, and one 
third of the votes in the other, how can it be 
said that he was elected? On this state of 
the vote, if Mr. Abbott had had no opposition, if 
no candidate had been against him, he would 
not have been elected. If all except those 
who voted for him had cast blank votes, he 
would not have been elected; he would not 
have had a majority of a quorum. You cannot 
count votes against him to make a quorum, 
and yet not count them against him in the 
election. But those who did not vote for him 
did cast votes, and these votes were cast for a 
person, and they having voted fora person, the 
law is complied with. When you say to me 
that they voted for an ineligible person, and 


therchy lost their votes, I tell you, sir, that it | 


is not their fault, it is yours. You made this 
statute. Ifyou intended that the votes cast 
for an ineligible candidate should not be 
counted, why did you not put in your law a 
provision that all votes cast for a person ineli- 
gible to hold the office of United States Sena- 
tor shall be nullities, and the votes cast for the 
minority man, who is eligible, shall elect him? 
Tf your statute had done that, your law would 
have been complied with in this instance by 
seating Mr. Abbott, but you not having done 
it, your law as it stands to-day having been 
complied with by the members of the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina in. the election of Mr, 


ii ted States; 


Vance, all you have to do is to decide whether 
he should have his seat. were he applying. If 
not, then another election would be the result, 
You cannot decide that a man for whom the 
majority of the Legislature did not vote when 
voting shall have a seat in this body. That 
proposition. under this statute is utterly pre- 
posterous, in my judgment. 

Mr. President, I may not be properly in- 
formed in reference to the history of this 
statute; but if I am not, there are Senators 
here who are, and who can correct meif I 
mistake it. My understanding is the- statute 
originated under circumstances connected 
with the election as Senator of a gentleman 
now occupying a seat in this body from New 
Jersey. He came here then claiming to be 
elected by the votes of a plurality ofthe mem- 
bers of the Legislature of his State, they hav- 
ing resolved that a plurality should elect, but 
he was finally ousted from his seat. Ido not 
know how the committee stood in that case, 
but he claimed his seat. because he had a plu- 
rality vote, and the Senate did not allow him 
his seat because he did not have a majority, 
and on that case I understand this statute was 
based. If, before this statute was passed, the 
Senate would not allow a man to take a seat 
here who was elected by a plurality of votes, 
and then made this statute on account of that 
case in order to prevent a recurrence of the 
same thing and provided in it that a person . 
in order to be elected Senator should havea 
majority of the votes cast, I want some one 
to tell me, taking the two things together, 
how the Senate can seat a man who had but 
11 votes out of 48 in one branch and but 32 
votes out of 105 in the other branch of 
the Legislature? Surely that would be giving 
this statute such a construction as it never was 
intended to have. Such a construction would 
be not only doing violence to the statute, but 
the theory which has been maintained in this 
country from the beginning. 

Mr. President, the political aspect of this 
case. should cut no figure either one way or 
the other, and I am sure it does not with any 
member of the committee. I do not think 
there is any man on the committee who would 
fora moment be influenced by the politics of 
any of the gentlemen concerned. I have no 
such idea; but I do say that no set of men 
taking this statute and examining it, and apply~ 
ing it to the facts in this case, can decide it 
upon any legal principle so as to give this seat 
to Mr. Abbott. It cannot be done; it has to 
be decided outside of this law; it has to bé 
decided upon some collateral question, some- 
thing that ought not to have anything to da 
with the case. 

But let me proceed further.in my examin- 
ation of the statute as to what is tobe done 
by the Legislature. As the name of each 
member is called he votes for Mr. Abbott, 
or Mr. Vance, or Mr. Somebody else, and the 
names and votes are recorded ; a regular poll- 
list is made. That record is made in each 
house, and there that record remains. | And 
then what are they required to do? 


“The whole number of votes cast in each house 
shall be entered on the journal of each house by the 
clerk or secretary thereof; but if either house shall 
fail to give such majority to any person on said day, 
that fact shall be entered on the journal.” At twelve 
o'clock meridian of the day following that on which 
proceedings are required to take placeas aforesaid, 
the members of the two houses shall convene in 
joint assembly, and the journal of each house shall 
then be read, and if the same person shall have 
received a majority of all the votes in each house, 
such person shall be- declared duly elected Senator 
to represent said State in the Congress of the Uni- 
S but if the same person shall not have 
received a majority of the votes in each house, or 
if either house shall have failed to take proceedings 
as required by this act” — 

What is required? They go on and read 
the journal. of the preceding day's separate 
action of each house, and then declare what? 


Declare the election, ‘That is all-that is to be 
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done. There is no inquiry as to how many |} you say that a man is present here who, when || ent, a majority of the votes cast elect, the 


votes a man may have received or may not 
have received, so that he had a majority of 
each house. They simply declare that Mr. 
whoever it may be is elected Senator, and 
that is the certificate with which a Senator 
comes here. It simply declares that he is 
duly elected; nothing about the number of 
votes received. That is the declaration which 
the statute requires, and nothing more. I 
only mention this for the purpose of showing 
how we may comply with all the provisions to 
complete an election. 

Scan the language: 
“each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote of 
each member present, name one person for Senator 
in Congress from said State, and the name of the 
person so voted for who shall have a majority of the 


whole number of votes cast in each house shall be 
entered on the journal”?’— 


and shall be declared elected. 

Will you tell me that Mr. Abbott had a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast in the two Houses? 
He certainly had not. Then how was he 
elected? Because, it is said, the majority 
voted foran ineligible man. Beit so. That 
does not make any difference to Mr. Abbott 
whom they voted for. They did vote, but did 
not vote for him. Whether the person voted 
for can take his seat or not, certainly he 
(Abbott) was not chosen by the majority. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me at that particular point to ask him a ques- 
tron? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Suppose on the elec- 
tion on the first day a constitutional quorum 
of both houses was present, and suppose when 
the roll was called only ten men in each house 
had voted, and they had all voted for Abbott, 
would not Mr. Abbott then have had a majority 
of all the votes cast in both houses? 

Mr. LOGAN. But that is not the case. 
They did vote. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then if the votes they 
cast were cast in the face of the Constitution, 
and are therefore void in a legal sense, there 
were only ten votes cast in each house. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken. If there were ouly ten votes polled 
in each house you would have had no quorum, 
and could not have had an election. 

Mr. CARPENTER. But Iam supposing a 
quorum to be present. 

Mr. LOGAN. How do you tell that a quo- 
rum is present except by their votes? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The constitution of 
North Carolina requires that a quorum of each 
house shall be present. It appears that a 
quorum was present. That is conceded. 

Mr. LOGAN. Conceded where ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. In your report. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course we concede that 
a quorum was present, because their votes are 
recorded. We concede the record, in other 
words. Thatis all. The record shows that a 
quorum voted; but in the case the Senator 
puts, if there were but ten men voting there 
would not be a quorum. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin pretend to say that if only 
ten men in this Senate vote when thirty-seven 
are required to make a quorum those ten 
men can pass a law? 

Mr. CARPENTER. What I do pretend is 
this: that if the Senate were to proceed here 
now to the election of a clerk by ballot or 
vive voce, and ten votes were cast, a quorum 
being present, those ten votes would make the 
election, 

Mr. LOGAN. Where the 
calied and the record made? 
Mr. CARPENTER. Yes. 
Mr. LOGAN.. Ten votes? 
Mr. CARPENTER. Yes. 

. Mr. LOGAN. A quoram being present? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes. 

Mr. LOGAN. Being present how? Do 


names were 


his name is called, does notarswer? No, sir; 
he is constructively out of the Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand the word 
tt present ” just as I suppose everybody else 
does, to mean an actual, physical presence in 
this Chamber; he may be sick or well, drunk 
or sober, but he is here. 

Mr. LOGAN. Suppose they are present 
and do not vote at all, what kind ofa proceed- 
ing would you call that? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should call it an 
election made by the minority, the majority 
acquiescing. That is what the books call it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should call it a revolution- 
ary proceeding. You can call it what you 
choose. Suppose Senators here should refuse 
to vote on any bill for days, should sit here in 
their seats and absolutely refuse to vote, would 
not that be in violation of the rules; would not 
that be a revolutionary proceeding? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Take the ordinary 
proceedings of this body on the passage of 
bills; the question is put from the Chair; 
those Senators who are in favor of the bill are 
invited to vote for it; two men in the whole 
body answer, and nobody votes againstit; does 
any one doubt that the bill is legally passed, 
there being a quorum present? 

Mr. LOGAN . Of course not when there is 
no record; but if the roll is called, I say it 
requires thirty-seven answers yea or nay before 
you can passa bill. Ifyou call the roll there 
must be a quorum answering, and if a quorum 
does not answer your bill is not passed. So 
this very section of the statute provides that 
a majority of the votes cast (a quorum being 
present of course) constitutes an election. A 
quorum was present, a majority did voie, and 
they did not vote for Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me to put a question? If I annoy him by 
doing so I will not do it. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is no annoyance to me. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I put the question 
because it is the quickest way to get at this 
point. Suppose you call either house of this 
Legislature to elect a Senator; there are a 
hundred men present, being a quorum. When 
you call the names ninety men get up and say 
‘í music,” and ten men vote for Abbott. Now, 
the question is whether the ninety men who 
have said ‘‘ music’’ have cast hinety votes, or 
whether they have simply waived voting, and 
by their answer shown their presence? “Mr. 
Abbott, then, under that act of Congress has 
a majority of all the votes cast, not a majority 
of all that were present, not a majority of the 
quorum, but a majority of all the votes cast. 
‘That is all the act requires. 

Mr. LOGAN. But the language of the stat- 
ute is ‘‘by viva voce vote of each member 
present.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the Senator means 
to give that construction to that phrase, that 
would put it in the power of a single member 
of either house to defeat theelection. If the 
statute requires that every man must answer, 
then one man in either house can preventthe 
election of a Senator forever. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Why not? There is 
no escape from the conclusion. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, no. One man cannot 
do it because the majority of those present 
would be the majority that would elect, and 
that isthe language of the statute. ‘The ma- 
jority of those present and voting, casting votes, 
give the majority of the votes cast, a quo- 
rum being present and voting. That, I pre- 
sume, the Senator concedes. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. You cannot proceed without 
a quorum, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Of course not. 

Mr. LOGAN, Then a quorum being pres- 


record showing a quorum voting. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Butthe quorum we will 
say is sixty, and there are only ten votes cast. 

Mr. LOGAN. The record must show a 
quorum voting, as we can only be governed by 
the record of votes; ten votes is nota quorum, 
nor can you proceed to business with ten votes. 

But I am not going to discuss a proposition 
that there is nothing in. That is nota parallel 
case. There is no such thing existing in this 
case as only ten members voting. ‘They all 
voted. It is unnecessary to discuss the point 
as to what would be the effect of a case that 
has not occurred. It amounts to nothing. 
The whole Senate might refuse to vote, and 
nobody would be elected. The result would 
be that the State would be without representa- 
tion. If the State Legislature by any improper 
action fails to elect, the State is without rep- 
resentation. That isits punishment, and that 
is all the punishment that is provided for. 
You do not provide any punishment for a stub- 
born man who will not vote. Ido not know 
what rules the North Carolina Legislature may 
have made on that subject. They may have 
a rule that when a man sits still stubbornly 
and refuses to vote he may be censured or he 
may be expelled. I do not know anything 
about their rule in that respect. That is to be 
settled by themselves. 

But so far as the question under this statute 
of the United States is concerned, I do insist 
thata quorum being present, which isa majority 
of all the members elected, no man can be 
chosen Senator unless a majority of the votes 
cast are cast for him. All your talk about 
ineligibility makes no difference unless your 
man has a majority of a quorum. Itis non- 
sense to talk about a man being elected with- 
out a majority of a quorum under this statute, 
which requires the person elected to have 4 
majority of the votes cast when a quorum is 
present and every member voting. If there 
were one hundred and five members in the 
house, fifty-three made a quorum, and he 
must have had a majority of that quorum, there 
being only a quorum present. If inthe senate 
forty-eight were the number of members, 
twenty-five would constitute a quorum, and he 
must have hada majority of that quorum, there 
being only a quorum present; Mr. Abbott did 
uot have this; he had but eleven votes in ihe 
senate. If a bare quorum had been present, 
his ote would not have been sufficient to elect 
him. Besides, when you call the seventy votes 
in the house and the thirty-seven in the sen- 
ate that were not cast for Abbott nullities, 
you have no quorum. You cannot count the 
votes given for Mr. Vance for the purpose of 
making a quorum and then callthem nullities 
for the purpose of electing Mr. Abbott; if you 
refuse the record made of these votes for 
Vance as evidence you must refuse it for all 
purposes; then you will have no record to 
show that-Mr. Abbott had any vote at all. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will permit 
me at that point (as that is the only issue be- 
tween us) to state that I say you can; butif 
you cannot, of course that ends it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have as much right to say 
you cannot. as the Senator has to say you can. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. You need not be so positive 
about it unless you allow others the same 
privilege. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want you to con- 
vince me if [am wrong. If there is a single 
decided case sustaining the Senator's position 
on this point, I will yield. 

Mr. LOGAN, Interruption does not bother 
me at all, but I would not undertake to con- ” 
vince the Senator. I have argued cases before 
juries, and before courts, but to undertake to 
argue a case before the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and egavince him isa thing that no man 
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will get me to undertake, [Laughter.] He 
seemingly understands this case perfectly. He 
has written a report on it, and he insists that I 
do not know anything about it, and that he 
does know all about it. It would be sheer 
nonsense for me to undertake to convince him. 
I am trying to convince the rest of the Senate. 
I want the Senator when he comes to argue 
this case to the Senate to construe this statute 
for us. I want him with his power asa lawyer 
to give ita construction, to read it, and then to 
prove how eleven votes out of forty-eight are 
all that are necessary to elect a man to the 
Senate of the United States. I want him to 
explain how you can count men to make a 
quorum and not count them to vote, or how 


you count men to make a quorum, let them’ 


vote, and then treat their votes as nullities, so 
as to allow a very few votes to elect your own 
candidate. That, it seems to me, would be 
making the law absurd, and making elections 
a farce. It would be deciding the question for 
the people without letting them decide for 
themselves. I will not say that there never 
was a parallel case to this, for there may have 
been in olden times, somewhere, before ‘the 
life of our Government; but I defy the pro- 
duction of a case where a man applied to Con- 
gress to get a seat with the number of votes 
given here, when the majority of the qualified 
voters were against him, that he obtained a 
seat. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion, if the 
proposition of the Senator from Wisconsin is 
correct, which I do not admit for a moment, 
let me ask this question: would it not be 
giving a man a seat on a mere technicality ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We hang men on 
technicalities; that is strict law. I do not 
know why a man should not have a seat in the 
Senate on strict law. 

Mr. LOGAN. Thave never been engaged 
in the business of hanging men on technicali- 
ties. I did not know that. men were ever 
hanged on technicalities, nor do I believe it. 
There is no question that men have been 
hanged who were not guilty, but there is such 
a thing in courts as giving all the doubts in 
favor of the prisoner, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Noton the law. There 
is no doubt about the law in a criminal court. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is not ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Not the slightest. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then you have got the law 
to a perfection such as no man ever arrived at 
before. [Laughter.] I think it a most doubt- 
ful proposition in this country. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Chief Justice Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, decided just the opposite of 
the Senator’s position on the criminal law. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not propose to discuss 
that point with the Senator. Ihave practiced 
law, and when defending men charged with 
crime I have alwaysasked the court to instruct 
the jury that if they had a reasonable doubt as 
to guilt of defendant they should find for the 
defendant, based upon the law and facts, of 
course. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now will my friend 
allow me to put a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. 1 do not think itis necessary 
to discuss criminal law in connection with this 


case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If my friend will allow 
me a minute 

Mr. LOGAN. I have been trying to con- 
elude for half an hour, but the Senator will 
not allow me to do so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARPENTER. I withdraw all objection 
to your concluding. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. LOGAN. 1 was saying to the Senate, 
not specially for the benefit of my friend from 
Wisconsin, that if you give a man a seat on a 
mere technicality, if the law be admitted as 
he maintains it to be, which I do not admit, it 
is going a great way.. If you are going to 


deprive the Legislature of a State of their 
choice for Senator, they believing their choice 
would be acccepted, but mistaken, and force 
upon them another person not their choice on 
a mere technicality, you are going a long way 
beyond any step you have ever taken before. 
Sir, the rights of the people in this country 
ought not to be frittered away on mere tech- 
nicalities; but they ought to be observed, pro- 
tected, and secured; and when they have 
made a decision and a choice, they ought not 
to be slapped in the face by either House and 
told, ‘‘ Fools, choose not again; we will choose 
for you.” We ought not to hold out false 
inducements to the people. 

By the law I read here to-day relieving 
every man who had been elected to office 
in Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia from his disabilities after their 
elections, so as to enable them to hold office, 
we induced the people, perhaps, to vote for 
ineligible persons, they believing the disabil- 
ities would be removed. Having done that 
we ought not to look down contemptuously 
upon them and say to them, ‘‘ You have acted 
in violation of law, and your rights shall not 
be respected but shall be trampled under foot, 
and the rights of the minority only respected.” 
We are saying that. We, not the people, but 
the agents of the people, are going to hold 
out inducements to them; and when they fol- 
low the pecodent we have set, then say to 
them, ‘“ We have all wisdom in ourselves, and 
we will decide for you.” The mantle of power 
must be taken from the people and thrown 
upon the shoulders of the Senate to deprive 
the people of those rights which they are en- 
titled to enjoy according to all the rules and 
precedents of our history. 

Sir, we should pause before we do such a 
thing. There are many reasons why we should 
pause before we do this act of injustice. Men 
may tell me that they have no respect for the 
will of the people, no respect for the judgment 
of the people, no respect for the voice of the 
people in reference to the decision of a ques- 
tion of this kind; but I say that I have. I 
bow humbly before the people. I bow to their 
will, to their power, to their wish, and I hope 
to God I ever may. Their judgments have 
generally been right. Pass your judgment 
striking at the will of the majority of the Legis- 
lature in this case, without law, without pre- 
cedent, without authority to sustain you, and 
the whole country will say that this is one of 
a series of political decisions which ought to 
be scouted from the Halls of Congress. It 
will be so regarded everywhere. Why? Be- 
cause it is not the law, because it is not right 
in principle or-in theory, because it is not in 
accordance with the decisions of the courts of 
the different States, or in accordance with the 
legislative decisions of our country, or in ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress under which 
the election was held. This being so, a decis- 
ion of this kind would look to the world as a 
piece of acting on qur part outside of law and 
principle, the exercise of a right of a choice 
belonging to the people, but assumed by the 
Senate. 


American Industry should be Protected. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 13, 1872. 
The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DUELL said: i 
Mr. SPEAKER: The revision of the tariff is 
always a subjectof great dificulty, and when- 
ever it has been attempted it has always ex- 


cited the greatest public attention and given- 


rise to the most extended and the most able 
discussion. It is so vital and widespreading 
in its influences, and affects so deeply all the 
great industrial interests of the country, that it 
would seem to demand the most careful delib- 
eration at our hands. 

There is one proposition in connection with 
the revision of the tariff to which we should 
all assent: that nothing could be more disas- 
trous to the public prosperity than a policy 
which should destroy or seriously disturb the 
industrial interests of the country. The dis- 
trict which I represent is deeply interested in 
this question, and my constituents have in- 
structed me to insist that whenever any branch 
ofindustry, whether of agriculture, commerce, 
or manufactures, can be pursued as profitably 
in our country as in any other, that branch of 
industry should have the protection and foster- 
ing care of the Government by discriminating 
duties. Any bill, therefore, which may be pre- 
sented for a revision of the tariff which does 
not embody this great principle cannot receive 
my sanction or support. 

The doctrine to which I have just alluded is 
entertained, I believe, by a large majority of 
the people of the United States. In proof 
of this, Í refer to the fact that since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress 
a large number of petitions have been pre- 
sented to this House and the Senate protest- 
ing against a change of the existing tariff laws 
in relation to such articles as are successfully 
produced in this country. These petitioners 
embrace every class of citizens in the various 
communities from which they come. The 
farmer, the merchant, the workingman, the 
manufacturer, all unite in asking that import 
duties shall be so adjusted as to encourage and 
defend every home industry, and to foster the 
honor and interests of the American laborer. 

We now have, Mr. Speaker, upon the stat- 
ute-book, not a tariff framed entirely in the 
interest of protection, not a prohibitory tariff, 
but a tariff for revenue, discriminating in favor 
of protection, and so adjusted as to encourage 
and develop the industrial interests of the 
country. It has now been upon the statute- 
book nearly eleven years, and its beneficial 
effects are visible in the fields, in the factories, 
and in the workshops over the entire country. 
The confidence of business men has been re- 
stored; the empty coffers of the Government 
have been filled; the prostrate branches of 
industry are set upon their feet, and general 
prosperity has once more returned to smile 
upon us. It has resulted in giving to agricul- 
ture remunerating prices, to our own working- 
men liberal wages, to mechanics and manufac- 
turers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nution prosperity 
and independence. Itis for this reason that 
the great mass of the people are satisfied with 
the existing tariff, so far as it bearsupon such 
articles as are successfully produced in this 
country. 

PROTECTION TO BE ABANDONED. 

There are unmistakable indications, how- 
ever, not only on the floor of this House, but 
in the leading free-trade newspapers of the 
country, that an effort is to be made in this 
Congress, under the pretense of revenue re- 
form, to overthrow our protective policy, and 
to build upon its ruins a system of free trade, 
which will bring the American laborer, and all 
the industrial interests of the country, into 
competition with the cheap labor, great man- 
ufacturing establishments, and enormous cap- 
ital of Enrope. The enemies of the protect-; 
ive policy commenced their operations at the 
last session of Congress by a ferocious on-. 
slaught upon the duty on salt and bituminous 
coal, and have ever since been employed in a 
zealous and systematic effort to poison the 
public mind against all duties which discrim- 
inate in favor of American industry. 
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Three times at least in the last sixty years 
have they succeeded in destroying a protective 
tariff which had, revived our trade and com- 
merce, created a demand for labor, and restored 
general prosperity to the country; and each 
time has this victory of British capitalists 
brought ruin to our industry. And what was 
gained to the people of the United States by 

_ this ruinous policy? Could we buy foreign 
; goeds cheaper? It is true that for a short 
time our British rivals sold their fabrics cheaper 
than we could make them; but when they had 
broken down all competition here by under- 
selling our manufacturers, and had thus got 
control of our market, they at once put their 
goods up to a higher price than the American 
article had ever been, and thus compensated 
themselves for the sacrifice it had cost them 
to destroy our manufacturers. This has been 
the unvarying result of the policy of free trade 
in the past, and it will be the result in the 
future if we adopt that policy now. 

It does not matter to the advocates of free 
trade that under our present system of dis- 
eriminating in favor of American industry, 
trade i prosperous, that manufactures are 
flourishing, and that labor is in demand and 
commands au adequate reward. It does not 
matter to them that we have a home market, 
created by our manufacturing interests, for 
$450,000,000 of our agricultural products at 
remunerative prices. it does not matter to 
them that the progress of the country since 
the adoption of the present policy eleven years 
ago has been more rapid in spite of the war 
than during any other period in our history. 
It does not matter to them that we have been 
enabled to pay the great burdens of taxation 
which that war imposed upon us, and to ex- 
tinguish our national debt at a rate unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world, or that 
the people are contented, prosperous, and 
happy. All these facts seem to weigh nothing 
with the men who are bent on this new free- 
trade and anti-American experiment. They 
have resolved to force it upon the country 
ever at whatever risk to its welfare and how 
destructive it may be to the interests of our 
workingmen. I warn them here and now that 
for all this they will sooner or later be brought 
into judgment by the people. 

WHAT IS FREE TRADE? 

Ahsolute free trade in its real sense~which 
is the ultimate aim of all opponents to Ameri- 
can indusiry—means a repeal of duties upon 
every class of foreign imports, the abolition 
of our custom-house system, and the opening 
of our ports to the introduction of the pro- 
ducts of all nations without fee or charge of 
any kind. This policy would bring the enor- 
mous capital and cheap labor of Europe in 
direct competition with our own industry, and 
result in the entire destruction of our manu- 
facturing interests, whether of iron, wool or 
cotton. By this overthrow of our manufac- 
tures, two million workingmen now profitably 
employed in them would be thrown out of 
employment, and the ten million five hundred 
thousand people now supported by their labor 
deprived of the means of subsistence or com- 
pelled to accept European pauper-labor wages. 
In ten years there would not be a furnace, 
rolling-mill, cotton or woolen factory, or any 
other but the simplest kind of manufactories 
in existence in all the land, With labor at a 
third the price it commands in the United 
States, and the control of the vast capital 
which long years of protection has enabled 
Shem to, accumulate, English, French, and 
German manufacturers could undersell our 
‘own to such an extent as to drive them even 
from their own market, and, much more, from 
those of foreign nations, where we are just be- 
ginning to gain a foothold. I can scarcely 
‘Imagine a greater calamity possible to our 
cogniry generally, and especially to those en- 


gaged in our various manufactures, and sup- 
porting at least one fourth of our whole popu- 
lation, than the consequences which would 
inevitably follow the establishment of free 
trade as the settled policy of the country. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE, 
The relative influence of protection and free 
trade upon the industry of the country may be 
summed up in a few words. The effect of pro- 
tection is to stimulate industry and lead to pros- 
perity; of free trade, to ruin most of the great 
interests of the country. The mission of the one 
isto build up, of the other to break down. Pro- 
tection creates a demand for labor and secures 
it an adequate reward; free trade is designed 
to lessen that demand and diminish the price 
of wages. Protection opens mines, erects fur- 
naces, establishes founderies, starts cotton 
mills, and gives employment to thousands; 
free trade shuts up the mines, puts out the 
fires in the furnaces, silences the trip-ham- 
mers, arrests the spindles, and drives the thou- 
sands either into less profitable pursuits or 
deprives them altogether of labor. Protec- 
tion creates home markets, and free trade de- 
stroys them. Protection secures and increases 
industry; free trade diminishes it. Protection 
secures good wages; free trade makes them 
cheap. Protection leads to individual and 
national self-reliance and independence; free 
trade makes us dependent as individuals and 


-a nation upon other nations. 


HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS PRICES. 

The strongest and almost. the only argu- 
ment used by free-trade theorists against 
a protective tariff is the allegation that 
it increases the price of every article 
upon which it is levied just to the extent of 
such tariff. I concede this to be true in 
respect to all articles not produced in this 
country, such as tea, coffee, spices, and the 
like; but I deny the assertion when applied 
to such articles as are successfully produced 
here. According to the free-trade theory, 
if the tariff on broadcloth be two dollars a 
yard, it makes every yard of broadcloth 
manufactured in the United States of the 


same quality just two dollars dearer than it’ 


would be otherwise. This, they allege, is the 
tax which the American consumer is com- 
pelled to pay to American manufacturers for 
their sole benefit. Every man’s common 
sense will tell him that this whole theory 
that the consumer and not the foreign im- 
porter pays this duty on foreign products is 
unsound and false. I might adduce a thou- 
sand examples to show the practical truth of 
the doctrine Ë maintain, for it can be demon- 
strated by the history of almost any article 
that we are able to make, and which has been 
protected by an adequate duty. 

I will refer to a few examples.. Before the 
manufacture of window-glass was protected it 
cost the consumer twelve dollars a box. A 
heavy duty was laid upon it by the tariff of 
1842,(which, according to the free-trade theory, 
ought largely to have increased its price, ) when 
behold the price fell to three dollars! Whose 
theory did this establish? According to the 
theory of free trade, here was a result per- 
fectly mysterious and unaccountable. On the 
principles of protection the thing was per- 
fectly plain. As soon as the duty imposed 
secured a market to the American manufac- 
turers of glass, they went to work with all 
their force, each seeking his own profit and 
all free to make and sell it as they could, when 
the astonishing power of competition soon 
effected this great reduction in price. 

In 1844 the duty on English common bar 
irou was twenty-five dollars per ton or sixty- 
eight per cent., and its price was then $61 83 
per ton. The. price, less the duty, would 
leave $36 63 as the cost of producing a ton 
of iron. In 1846 the duty was lowered to 
thirty per cent., and in 1857 to twenty-four 


percent. According to the free-trade theory 
the result of this reduction of the tariff 
should have been to reduce the price of iron 
just to the extent of the decrease in duty. 
But the fact is quite different, as the follow- 
ing comparison will prove : in 1844, as we have 
seen, the duty on English bar iron was twenty- 
five dollars a ton, and the prime cost was 
$36 88. In 1846 the duty was reduced to 
thirty per cent., or more than one half, which 
was equal to a duty of $10 42 per ton, instead 
of twenty-five dollars. The price of iron 
ought, therefore, to have gone down to $26 41 
or to $86 83, less the. $10 42 duty, if the 
.free-traders are right in their theories. But 
instead of this the cost of production actually 
increased to $54 80 per ton, an advance of 
$17 97 per ton. 

The article of lead furnishes another strik- 
ing instance of the absolute fallacy of the free- 
trade doctrine. The duty upon lead in 1845, 
under the tariff of 1842, was three dollars per 
one hundred pounds, and the price in the New 
York market during that year was $8 87} per 
one hundred pounds. If gentlemen are right, 
the price of lead should haye been only thirty- 
seven and a half cents per onc hundred pounds, 
less than four mills per pound. But when this 
duty of three dollars was removed and a rev- 
enue duty of twenty per cent., or seven and a 
half cents per one hundred pounds, placed on 
it, the price, so far from going down to thirty- 
seven and a half cents with this duty of seven 
and a half cents added, absolutely rose be- 
tween 1847 and 1857 to an average of $5 67 
per one hundred pounds. In other words, 
when the duty was reduced to one fortieth of 
the former rate, the price nearly doubled. 

T will give another instance of a more recent 
date, and of a still more striking character. 
It is the history of three years’ experience in 
the manufacture of steel railroad bars. In 
1864 the first steel rails were imported into the 
United States. They were sold to our rail- 
road companies that year fora price beginning 
with $164 per ton, and gradually decreasing 
to $135. The manufacture of steel rails was 
begun in the United States in 1867. The 
foreign rails at once went down to $115 and 
then to $110 perton. In April, 1870, the price 
was reduced to $72 per ton, a decrease and 
saving to railroad companies of more than 
seventy-five dollars per ton, the result of pro- 
tection to American steel manufacturers, and 
the. competition it gave them the means of 
making with the English manufacturers. 

As further proof in support of my position, 
I present the following table furnished to 
Hon. David A. Wells by A. T. Stewart, of 
New York, both free-traders, showing the 
prices of certain articles under the low tariff 
of 1860 and the tariff of 1869. It was made, 
it will be seen, for the year 1869, but all the 
articles named are as cheap as they were then, 
and some of them cheaper: 


- 1860, 1869. 

Cadet cloths, Government 

Standard iiiaio $2 75 $3 25 
Harris [Ed.] cassimeres, 14 

OUNCES ...ccscccceseceneccneceeee L BTS BO 1 7! 
Cotton warp cloths, 14 oz.. 100 @ 1253 1 
All-wool cloths, l¢oz...... 150 215 
Middle sackings.. . 110 125 
Middlesex doeskins . 105 115 
Middlesex shawls . 700 7 00 
Middlesex beavers. 3 75 4 25 
Middlesex opera fla a ATE 59 
Broadbrook cassimere: 162:@175 175 
Broadbrook beavers.. . 215 3 00 
Spring cassimeres Sto 9oz.. 1 12@ 125 1 25@ 136 
Glenham repellants........ 110 @ 115 1 20 
Glenham sackings........... 105 115 
Switt River fancies, 11 to 12 

OUNCES we. PEE i) 1 90@ 110 
Royalston cassi r- 

age ae 1-073 125 
Fitchburg cassim To AN 7 

BRO Ne eis cas 1 074 2 25 


Keeping. in mind the fact that these prices 


are gold in 1860, and greenbacks in 1869, when 
gold was at a premium of thirty per cent., 


1872.) | 
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f 
and reducing greenbacks to gold, it will be 


seen that the prices, with a tariif duty upon the 
articles enumerated of fifty per cent., are actu- 
aliy ess than those of the free-trade year of 

60. - : 

I will give still another illustration. For 
instance, the import duties on butter imported 
from Canada in 1870 amounted to $163,500 
in gold. Before selling it the Canadian farmer 
was compelled to go to our custom-house at 
Detroit, or Oswego, or Portland, and pay to 
the collector five cents a pound duty. He 
then sells it, say, for thirty cents a pound, the 
same price our own farmers are receiving for 
butter. When the Canadian farmer reached 
home he bad just five cents a pound less 
for all the butter he sold than the American 
farmer had who went to the same market the 
same day. Did the consumer pay that five 
cents a pound, or the Canadian farmer from 
whom the collector exacted it? 

PROTECTION TO AGRICULTURISTS: 

As the American farmer belongs to the most 
numerous industrial class of our people, the 
advocates of free trade have directed their 
efforts to arousing his prejudices and organ- 
izing his opposition to the doctrine of protection 
to American labor. In their labors to accom- 
plish this purpose they deny that there is any 
protection afforded by the laws of the country 
to our agricultural products. The following 
table will show the duty imposed by the pres- 
ent tariff upon some of the leading agricul- 
tural products: ; 

Wheat, 20 cents per pound; corn, 10 cents per 
bushel; butter and cheese, 25 per cent.: hay, $3 per 

on; live stock, 20 per cent.; potatoes, 25 cents per 
bushel; wool, 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent. 
‘ad valorem } oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

But the American farmer is benefited by a 

protective tariff in another way. The best 
customers of the farmer are those industrial 
centers which our tariff laws have started into 
ife. As the workmen employed in these fac- 
tories and workshops receive by the operation 
of the tariff higher wages they can afford to 
pay, and do pay to the farmer, much higher 
prices for his produce than he would other- 
wise secure, and besides, are larger purchasers 
from him. If we compare the prices of farm 
produce at our manufacturing or mining towns 
and the quantities consumed by workmen and 
their families with the prices and quantities of 
similar places in England, it will be found that 
the American farmer is largely benefited by 
the tariff. The home market is the best mar- 
ket, as every farmer well understands. Henry 
Clay said many years ago: 

“The greatest want ofcivilized society is a market 
for the sale and exchange of the surplus of the pro- 
duce of the labor of its members. This market may 
exist at home or abroad, or both; but it must exist 
somewhere, if society prospers; and wherever it does 
exist, it should be competent to the absorption of 
the entire surplus of production. It is most desir- 
able that there should be both a home and a foreign 
market. But with respect to their relative supe- 
riority, feannotentertain adoubt. The home market 
is first in order and paramount in importance. The 
object of the bill under consideration is to create 
this home market, and to lay the foundations of a 
genuine American policy.” 

Again he says: 

“The creation of a home market is not only ne- 

. cessary to procure for our agriculture a just reward 
of its labor, but itis indispensable to obtain a supply 
af our necessary wants. If we cannot sell, we cannot 

uy. 

In the face of the fact that since the present 
tariff was enacted the people of the United 
States have enjoyed a season of prosperity 
unparalleled in the history of the eountry we 
are now asked to imperil that prosperity by 
abandoning the system which produced it. 
Why is this demand made? Do the people 
demand it? Ianswer, no! It is made in the 
interest of foreign capital and the importers 
of foreign goods, who desire to get the control 
of the American market without paying any- 
thing for the. privilege. To get this market 


the protective feature of the present tariff 
must be stricken down, our manufactures 
destroyed, and our mechanics and our work- 
ingmen must all turn agriculturists. . The 
consequence would be to increase our agri- 
cultural productions, and by the same oper- 
ation to diminish demand; by one grand 
stroke of policy to. multiply producers and 
reduce consumers. And what must be the 
consequence of that? Prices of agricultural 
produce of every kind must fall, and with 
prices wages. To illustrate the practical 
effect of this policy on the American laborer, 
I will read a short passage from a speech 
delivered in the Senate a few days ago by 
Senator MORRILL, of Vermont: 


“T have recently, by the courtesy of the State De- 
partment, had placed in my handsareport presented 
to the British Parliament of the diplomatic and con- 


sular agents abroad ‘ respecting the condition of the 
industrial classes and the purchasé-power of money 
in foreign countries,’ and if this document could be 
placed in the hands of every workingman in America 
I think it would be productive of infinite service, 
and its circulation cause all of us to be devoutly 
thankful that we can claim the United States as our 
home. It is a document furnished by tree-traders. 
This report extends to nine hundred and forty-six 
pages, and I shall not attempt to give even a sum- 
mary of its contents, as I am strongly tempted to do, 
but content myself with a few extracts taken almost 
at random, and will begin with— 

“Prussia, or the North German Confederation: 

"Po sum up the general average of wages, the 
daily sernings ofa man in permanent employment, 
at ordinary labor, are 93d. (19 cents) a day in the 
rural districts and 1s. (24 cents) a day in towns; and 
for i uetiones from 15d. (30 cents) to 2s. 6d., (64 
cents.)’ 
‘fe The hours of labor (in a cloth factory) are stated 

us: : 


more i 
classe 


“In the United States any man can earn that in 
two or three months. 

* Ragusa, Austria: 

“** All field labor is done by natives. The pay of 
olive-field labor is sevenpence (fourteen cents) per 
day, with plain food (Indian corn, soup, &¢.) fur- 
nished by the proprietor. Now, as the Kagusan in 
Peru or California can gain three dollars a day, 
lives on one, and saves two, emigration from here is 
attractive.’ g 

< T should think it would be. 


e; 

““"The ordinary wages of the workingman is three 
pauls (thirty cents) a day, and women get two pauls, 
(twenty cents.) On good occasious, when there are 
heavy weights to carry, itis a strange sight to see 
handsome young women acting as bricklayers’ labor- 
ers. They were extensively employed in the making 
of railways.’ ; j 

**It is also stated that wages to the agricultural 
peasants seldom rise to more than three pauls, 
(thirty eents,) and that in the mountain districts 
one paul (ten cents) ‘would be ample.’ It hardly 
needed to be added that they are in a ‘starving 
condition.’ - Pett! 

‘Bergamo, Italy: The consular agent writes in 
relation to 19,449 persons employed there in silk, 
woolen, linen, and other mills: 

“The aggregate annual amount of wages was 
2,417,120 francs, which would giveno more than, ex- 
cluding fractions, two francs thirty centimes (forty- 
four cents) a week per head, supposing that all the 
mills were working constantly. By far the greater 
numberof them, however, are open during less than 
six monthsin the year.’ _ 

** Belgium, (April 15, 1871 :) i : 

“‘ The use of coffee strongly adulterated with chic- 
cory is general; tea is seldom drank. Sugar is sel- 
dom seen, and milk is a luxury afforded by only the 
better class of workmen. 


*** Very many have for their entire subsistence but | 


potatoes with a little grease, brown or black bread, 
often bad, and for their drink the tincture above 
mentioned. 

“* “More than nine hundred thousand persons, one 
fifth of the population (of Belgium) are inscribed 
on the lists of poor relief. | ; 

***'Phe majority of the girls who work in the coal- 
pits have no great sense of decency, and seldom 
marry without having had two or three children 
previously. ‘ at a ApS ES ayi 

“* ‘In 1867 thirty-five per cent. of the militia (com- 
prising Rll classes) could neither read nor write. 


it reduced. 


“Many women make nails by hand while ‘their 
husbands are away in the summer season at. work, 
and many. men in the winter do the same from five 
o’clock in the morning until eight in the evening, 
and earn, at that, one franc fifty centimes a day, or 
twenty-eight cents. The number of agricultural day 
laborers is, males, 393,123—wages, two francs twenty- 
five centimes, (forty-three cents:) agricultural day 
laborers, fomales, 225,511—wages, one franc, nine- 
teen cents.) But in the winter season - wages are 
one third less. 

“I will only add a short table of wages of two or 
three trades at different points, from the same 


authority: “Daily Wage. 


“ Bricklayers.—Antwerp, 2s. 3d., Netherlands, 1s. 
id.; Saxony, 3s; Louisiana, United States, $3; 
Pennsylvania, 16s., (#4.) 

Carpenters.—Antwerp, 23. 8d.;_ Verviers, Of. Te 
Italy, 24; Venice, 3s. 4d.; Netherlands, ls. 6d. 
Saxony, 3s.; Louisiana, United States, $3; Penn- 
sylvania Ils., ($2 75.) 

*‘Smitha.—Antwerp, 2s. 5d., (58 cents: 
(56 cents;) Italy, 2f. 50e., (48 cents :) 
(60 cents;) Netherlands, Is. 4d., 
2s. 6d., (60 cents;) Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, 1ls., ($2 75. 

_ "Let it be remembered that these wages in many 
instances are from thirty to fifty per cent. more; as 
is stated, than they were only.a few years back, and 
it will be easily understood why some articles have 
been and yet can be produced abroad, not with Jess 
labor, but for less money than in the United States.” 

I trust. the time is far distant when the work- 
ingmen of this country shall be forced to work 
for the low wages received by Huropean labor- 
ers. I do not desire to see pauperism and 
crime stalking about through our land as in 
foreign countries, 

And yet this is the condition to which the 
free-trade advocates in the United States 
would iuvite the American laborer. A reduced 
tariff means neither more nor less than reduced 
wages and restricted privileges to the Amer- 
ican laborer, with its attendant suffering and 
poverty. It will result in the overthrow. of 
our whole social system, by which American 
‘workmen are better housed, clothed, fed, and 
educated, than any others in the world. Livery 
candid man will admit that the social stand- 
ing, comforts, and privileges of our workmen 
proceed mainly from liberal wages which, 
under the protective policy, they are now re- 
ceiving. Hence, a blow struck at the protect- 
ive policy of this country, is a blow at Amer- 
ican labor, a matter well understood by cur 
intelligent mechanics and laborers, and hence 
they pour in upon us their earnest petitions 
remoustrating against a change in this policy. 

It is said that if protection is extended to 
any particular branch of business it thereby 
creates a ‘‘ monopoly.’ The advocates of 
free trade forget that it is labor which we aim 
to protect. The channels of labor and trade 
are open to all, and there is no such thing as 
an industrial monopoly in the United States. 
The success of one man stimulates otbers to 
embark in the same industry, and every addi- 
tional factory, furnace, or workshop increases 
the demand forlabor,, while competition. keeps 
prices within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fact which cannot be 
denied that when our workingmen find steady 
employment, with good wages, the whole coun- 
try is prosperous. The farmer finds a ready 
market for the produce of bis farm, the trade 
of the merchant is profitable and brisk, and 
professional men are promptly paid for their 
services. In prosperous times house-building 
and other improvements are required, and our 
builders, carpenters, bricklayers, and other 
trades find quick and profitable employment. 
But let the depression come, ‘as it will with the 
repeal of those laws protecting the industrial 
interests of the country, and how suddenly the 
demand for this class of labor slackens, and ; 
followed also by the diminution of the wages | 
of labor. s : 

SALT. soa 

I ask the indulgence of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, while I present some reasons why 
the present duty on foreign salt should not be 
A portion of my constituents are 


Verviers, 3h, 
; enice, 2s. 6d., 
G cents:) Saxony, 

nited States, $4; 
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manufacturers of salt; they have invested their 
capital in the enterprise; the business gives 
employment to five thousand laborers, all of 
whom receive fair prices for their labor, and 
although I have no interest whatever in the 
manufacture of salt, I cannot but feel a deep 
interest in the question. In behalf, therefore, 
of this great body of meritorious citizens, I 


ask for such continued protection of salt as | 


will secure them steady employment and 
remunerative wages. 

That I may give the House a comprehensive 
view of this important interest, so far as the 
Onondaga salt springs and the salt producers 
at that point are concerned, I will read from 
a speech of mine delivered in the House on 
the 2d of March last: 


“The salt-works lie in a crescent of about six 
miles, in the salt marshes bordering the southeast- 
ern end of the Onondaga lake, and cover nearly 
one thousand acres. The State reservations occupy 
about seven hundred and fifty acres, and private 
individuals own about two hundred acres; the re- 
mainder is waste land. The State of New 
through the superintendent of the salt springs and 
his deputies, sinks the wells, pumps the water, and 
distributes it among the manufacturers, inspects 


the salt, weighs and brands the packages into which | 


the salt is packed, and collects the State duties. 

“There are no less than forty-four thousand vats 
for making coarse salt by evaporation by the heat 
of the sun, each vat being sixteen by eighteen feet. 
There are three hundred and sixteen fine salt blocks, 
where salt is artificially made by boiling; there are 
also four large mills where table and dairy salt is 
manufactured. The vats and blocks are valued at 
4,700,000. The State wells and pump-houses are 
valued at $200,000, and there is an actual cash cap- 
ital employed in conducting the works of $1,450,000, 
making in the aggregate $6,200,000 invested in these 
salt-works.’? += * * * ‘The salt-works 
give employment to five thousand men; they pay 
annually over eighty-six thousand dollars in royal- 
ties to the treasury of the State of New York, $80,000 
for canal-tolls, and $350,000 for freight on lake, river, 
and canal. An enormous trade is carried ou in the 
articles necessary tur packiug the salt, as well as in 
coal and lumber. 

“Tu the year 1870 there were used 200,000 tons of 
coal, 23,000,000 barrel staves, 7,010,000 barrel-bead 
pieces, 12,000,000 barrel hoops, 200.000 yards of bag- 
cloth, 2.00 kegs of packing nails, and 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber tor repairs to vats, sheds, reservoirs, aud 
buiidings. Nearly nine million bushels of salt are 
made every year, and even this amount might be 
largely increased, as the wells have a capacity for 
produeing annually 14,000,000 bushels.” 


DUTY ON SALT, 

The present duty upon satt is as follows: on 
salt in bulk, and on all rock salt or miueral 
salt, eighteen cents per one hundred pounds ; 
on sait in sacks twenty-four cents per one 
hundred pounds. The duty of eighteen cents 
per one hundred pounds is equivalent to filty 
cents and four mills on the quantity known 
in commerce as a barrel of salt containing two 
hundred and eighty pounds, being five statute 
bushels of fifty-six pounds each. On salt ia 
sacks it is twenty-four cents per one hundred 
pounds, but the additional six cents is the 
duty on the sack and not on the salt, there 
bemg no other duty on a sack conmaining salt. 
l read from an attidavit made by Samuel R. 
St. Jobn, a highly respectable merchant of 
New York city, sworn to on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1872, and presented to the Committee 
of Ways and Meaus, for the purpose of show- 
ing the ad valorem duty at foreign valuation of 
tie betier kinus of foreigu salt: 

“I further state that the present duty on foreign 
galt, cf eiguteen cents per one hundred pounds is 


equivalent only to an ad valorem duty on the better 
kinds of toreign salt, as follows: on Ashton salt, 
foreign vuluation about thirty-seven percent., valu- 
atiou or cost to the imp rter in New York, about 
thirty per cent.; on Marshall’s and other fine sack 
salt, toreign valuation about fitty-two per cent., 


valuation or cost in New York about thirty-nine |} 


percent. Of these Kinds of sait the annuat import- 
ation is from two million five hundred thousand to 
three million bushels, nearly ouc quarter of the 
total imports of foreign salt into the United States.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit to the House 
that the duty upon salt cannot be considered 
as above the revenue standard, and will bear 
comparsion with the duties imposed upon 
other imported goods. To. illastrate this, I 
invite atiention to the following statement 


York, | 


| Jon among the domestic producers. 


showing the rates of duty under the present 
tariff upon other articles : 


“On woolen cloths and shawls, 30 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent., equal to 65 to 70 per cent. ad 
valorem. E w 

“On clothing, balmoral skirts, and skirtings, 50 
cents per pound and 40 per cent., equal to 70 to 75 per 
cent. ad valorem. À r : 

“On webbings, bindings, braids, fringes, gimps, 
&e., 50 cents per pound and 50 per cent., equal to 75 
to 85 per cent. ad valorem 

On carpets, Saxony, Wilton, Tournay, velvet, 


-70 cents per square yard and 35 per cent., equal tp 


100 to 120 per cent. ad valorem. $ 

“On carpets, Brussels, &c., 44 cents per square 
yard and 35 per cent., equal to 80 to 100 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

“ On ginghams and other light goods, cottonades 
and pantaloon stuffs, not over 100 threads, 6% cents 
per square yard and 10 per cent., equal to 95 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

“On ginghams, not over 200 threads, 6} cents per 
square yard and 15 per cent., equal to 85 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

“On ginghams, over 200 threads, 73 cents per 
square yard, and 15 per cent., equal to 75 per cent. 
ad valorem. ele 

“ On trace-chains, per pound, 23 cents, equal to 80 
per cent. ad valorem. ; 

“ On iron squares, 6 cents per pound, and 30 per 
cent., equal to from 90 to 120 per cent. ad valorem. 

“On hollow-ware, 3: cents per pound, equal to 
from 100 to 200 per cent. ad valorem, 

* On sheet-iron, 3 cents per pennd, equal to from 


125 to 140 per cent. ad volorem. 


“On iron-ware, 2 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent., equal to from 65 to 75 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The salt manufacturers of the United States 
have been denounced over and over again as 
greedy monopolists, and the import duty on 
‘salt as a crime. against civilization. The im- 
porters of foreign salt have been unscrupulous 
in both their assertions and their figures, and 
have succeeded in creating an intense preju- 
dice in the public mind against the domestic 
producers of the article. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, to briefly refer to 
some of the charges thus made, and to show 
their falsity. lt is said that the salt manufac- 
turers of the United States area parcel of grasp- 
ing monopoli-ts. Nothing is more repulsive to 
the American mind than the idea of monop'y. 
Batis salt manufacturing a monopoly? Satsin 
some form, either as saline waters or crude 
mineral, is found in every one of our States and 
Territories, and never has been sought in 
vain in any of these localities. Throughout 
the interior various springs, lakes, and pools 
hold it in copious solution. Indeed, the sup 
ply seems to be universal and inexhaustible, 
not only iu the United States, but in all parts 
of the known world. Our salt manufacturers 
do not engross and control these stupendous 
resources, nor is it in the nature of things that 
they should be able to do:so. No law, either 
State or national, prohibits. anybody from in- 
vesting his capital or his labor in the making 
of sait. Senator CHANDLER, of Michigan, 
stated in the Senate a tew days ago that the 
best salt lands at Saginaw, Michigan, could 
be purchased at five dollars per acre! The 
business, therefore, is open to the freest pos- 
sible competition among our own Citizens. 
Those already iu this tield of industrial enter- 
prise have no advantage over their fellow- 
countrymen, except that of prior organization, 
skill, experience, and established patronage. 
This advantage, however, is nothing more 
than belongs to every other pursuit. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is a sharp competi- 
tion among the domestic producers of salt, as 
the facts will prove. The salt produced inthe 
United States annually is about 20,000,000 
bushels. Of this the Onondaga Salt Company 
supplies 8,500,600 bushels; Michigan supplies 
4,000,000; Ohio aud West Virginia supply 
6,000,000 bushels; and the balance of 1.500- 
000 bushels is supplied by small works in-other 
parts of the country. Tunis shows a competi- 
But in 
addition to all this we have a sharp foreign 
competition. More than one third of the salt 
consumed in the United S:ares is supplied by 
foreigu companies notwithstanding the present 


tariff. The annual consumption of salt inthe 
United States is 32,000,000 bushels, and of 
this amount 12,000,000 bushels are supplied 
by importation. I assert, then, without fear 
of contradiction, that the present tariff has 
secured no monopoly to the American pro- 
ducers of salt, 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that the present 
duty on salt is odious and very burdensome to 
the people. Let us see what this enormous 
burden is. The average annual consumption 
of salt in the United States is about forty-four 
pounds to each person per capita. This in- 
cludes all the salt used, whether for household 
purposes or manufacturing. The average price 
of a bawel of salt in the different markets of 
the United States is two dollars, and as a bar- 
rel of salt contains two hundred and eighty 
pounds, it follows that the cost of salt to each 
person yearly is thirty-one cents and four mills. 
Now, conceding that the consumer pays the 
duty upon salt, let us see what this burden- 
some tax is. The amount of revenue derived 
by the United States for the year 1870 upon 
foreign salt was $1,250,000 in round numbers. 
The population of the United States being 
about forty million, it follows that the tax 
imposed upon the consumers of salt by reason 
of the tariff on that article, according to the 
free-trade theorists, is three centsand one mill 
to each person annually! What an oppress- 
ive burden to carry, to be sure! This, too, 
is the ‘ crime against civilization’’ we hear so 
much about. This is the ‘‘ odious” ‘infam- 
ous,” and ‘pernicious’? tax which keeps 
the people from consuming as much salt as 
they would do if salt were admitted free of 
duty. Such is the mole-hill which interested 
motives can magnify into a mountain. The 
opponents of protec ion really care nothing 
about tbe salt duty, because it is the duty on 
salt, but because its repeal embodies an end 
to be gained, a legislative admission and 
indorsement of the idea that it is wrong to 
protect home industry by national law. 

It is charged against the manufacturers of 
salt at Syracuse that they are making enorm- 
ous profits. A circular issued by the Free- 
Trade League alleges that the tarif annually 
puts $10,000,000 into the pockets of Ameri- 
can salt producers. But the truth is they sell 
annually only twenty million bushels, or four 
million barrels, at a price not exceeding two 
dollars a barrel, making their gross receipts 
only $8,000,000; that is $2,000,000 less than 
the Free-Trade League telis us are the annual 
profits of the salt monopolists of the United 
States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for 
me to consume the time of the House by ex- 
posing the fais-hoods resorted to by the enemies 
of protection in relation to the duties on salt. 
The real question to be decided by this House 
is, whether salt, like other industrial interests 
of the United States, shall continue to receive 
the fostering aid of Government. It is esti- 
mated by competent authority that the amount 
of fixed capital invested in the manatacture of 
salt in the United States is, in round numbers, 
$15 000.000. It is a peculiarity of this prop- 
erty that it depreciates rap'dly from use, and 
even more when lying idie. To be kept ia’ 
good operative order it requires a system of 
constant partial renewal. A few yeara of com- 
pulsory disuse would destroy the largest part 
of its value. Yet the enemies of protection 
propose by the repeal of the duty on salt to 
put in jeopardy the whole of this investment, 
much of which its owners have made upon the 
invitation and encouragement contained in the 
tariff legislation of 1861 and since. 

If it be said that che producers of American 
salt can stand a conmrlerable reduction of the 
duty upon that article, and yet continue the 
business, L reply that those who entertain that 
betief are laboring under a delusion. I bere 
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assert what I most religiously believe, that any 
material reduction of the duty will compel the 
domestic producers to close their works and 
discharge the fifteen thousand men who now 
find steady and profitable employment in the 
manufacture of salt. They are not only ex- 
posed to competition from salt brought here 
from Liverpool and Turk’s Island, but also 
from Goderich. The salt resources of Gode- 
rich are ample to furnish the whole United 
States and the whole world. Salt is produced 
there with cheap labor and fuel at eighty-five 
cents per barrel. Transportation, as we are 
informed, will cost only from ten to forty 
cents to all the lake ports of the United States. 
Withdraw the protection which the duty on 
salt affords the American producer, and the 
time will soon arrive when American salt 
must yield the markets of the United States 
to Canadian salt. 

In this connection I read from a pamphlet 
published a short time ago, entitled ‘Pro- 
ceedings before the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2, 1872,” at page 2: 

“The chairman of the committee [Mr. Dawes] 
placed before the committee a communication, re- 
contly addressed to him from a person connected 
with the Government of Canada, inclosing docu- 
ments exhibiting the good quality of the Goderich 
salt, the strength and purity of the brine, the extent 
of resources, and the cheapness of salt. In these 
documents it is set forth, among other things— 

“1. That the Goderich salt territory extends over 
an area of fully one thousand square miles, ‘as 
fully tested at this date, January, 1872.’ 

“2. That the works nowin operation manufacture 
about fifteen thousand bushels daily, with capacity 
equal to thirty thousand, and that by boring addi- 
tional wells the manufacture is capable of expan- 
sion to an unlimited extent, as the supply is inex- 
haustible, 

“3. That the price of salt at Goderich is from 85 
cents to $1 per barrel of two hundred and eighty 
pounds. barrel included, the barrel costing 30 cents. 

“4, That freights and transportation from Gode- 
rich to the United States are as follows: to Caicago 
and Milwaukee, 10 to 20 cents; to St. Clair river 
ports, (Detroit, &.,) 10 to 15 cents; to Lake Erie 
ports, 20 to 25 cents, and to Luke Ontario ports, 30 to 
40cents. Tuere is also every facility at Goderich for 
shipping salt in bulk, thus saving cost ot package. 

“5. That Goderich possesses, in a high degree, all 
necessary additional resources and facilities for the 
manufacture of salt, and its transportation to all 
the-important western like ports, and is, therefore, 
the most important compe’.tur the salt-works of the 
State ot New York have ever yet had to contend 
with.” 

I need not ask the House whether it is the 
true policy of the United States to rely upon 
other countries for our supply of sale We 
may not always remain at peace. We have 
been involved in four wars within the past 
century, and may be involved in as many more 
during the next. Ifthe coming of war should 
find us buying our salt abroad instead of mak- 
ing it at home, we cannot expect to escape the 
panie and distress, the high prices and priva- 
tions which on that account were precipitated 
upon this country at the commencement of the 
rebeliion. Oue or two years of prices doubled 
or trebled by a great scarcity in the presence 
of a great demand, would take from the pock- 
ets of the people far more than the protective 
duty sufficient to establish and maintain an 
ample supply of home-made salt, besides gain- 
ing the employment which the domestic indus: 
tries would affurd todomestic labor. Had the 
North, in our civil struggle, been as destitute 
as the South was of salt manufactories, ber 
population would have suffered even more 
severely than they did, both in purse and pri 
vation. ‘Che possession of the much-maligned 
sult-works at Syracuse is all that saved a large 
section of the North from all the miseries ot ə 
salt famine of some continuance. Is it worth 
while for the people of this country to run the 
risk of a like contingency for the paltry con- 
sideration, spuriuus in its supposed realities, 
ot saving three ceuts and one mill per year to 
each persou? 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot conclude what I 


have to sayin relation to the duty upon salt 


in any better way than by reading from the 
very able speech of Senator Suermay, of Ohig, 
delivered in the Senate on the 17th of March 
last upon this subject. He says: 


“Salt is largely produced in this country. It is 
chiefly the product of interior sections where other 
manufacturing industry does not exist. The chief 
source ofsupply is at Syracuse, New York; Saginaw, 
Michigan, and at Pomeroy, Ohio. It employs fifteen 
thousand and ninety persons and $20,000,000 of capi- 
tal. It is an absolute necessity of life. This indus- 
try must be maintained in war, for our foreign sup- 
ply would be imperiled by any maritime Power. 
‘The domestic supply is ample and the product is 
cheap. It is sold in every domestic market at less 
than one cent per pound. 

Our fishermen, who must compete with foreigners, 
have their salt in effect duty free, for they are paid 
a drawback of the duty on all they use. Itis a west- 
ern product, and its production, transportation, and 
use represents labor. Every partofitis labor, The 
raw brine costs nothing but the labor of purifying. 
It is labor in the form of salt. If labor is to be pro- 
tected, why should labor producing salt be excepted? 
There is now a duty on salt of eighteen cents per one 
hundred pounds, or less than one fifth of one centper 
pound. If ail textile and metallic fabrics must be 
protected, why not salt? If you look for revenue, 
it yields over one million dollars, with little cost and 
absolute certainty. If you look to protection to 
labor, what duty gives protection more properly than 
the duty on salt? The duty on salt docs add to the 
cost of the article on the sea-coast, but does not affect 
the’ price in the West; but if duties are to be levied 
only on articles, the manufacture of the East, how 
long will they stand it? The revision of the tariff 
must be treated as a whole. General principles 
must be applied. Ifspecial exemptions from duty 
are applied to one article of domestic produce they 
must be applied to all. We may stand upon ex- 
emptions from duty on articles that we cannot pro- 
duce, but you cannot stand upon special exemptions 
on any article that we can and ought to produce. 
Free coal and free salt mean free iron and free wool- 
ens. You may discriminate in rate of duty by rea- 
son of cost, bulk, capacity of production, and for 
other causes, and for them you may properly reduce 
the duty, but you cannot make the article free, 
whether you adopt the theory of a revenue or a pro- 
tective tariff. It is said that coal and salt are 
raw articles. Every article is the finished product 
of one industry—coal of the miner, salt of the boiler. 
Every commodity is only the raw basis of other in~- 
dustries—eloth for the tailor, tools for toe farmer, 
machinery for the manufacturer, and allof them are 
the raw article of the merchant.” 


WOOL. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel a great interest as to 
how wool shall be cared for in avy revision of 
the tariff which may take place. A portion 
of my constituents are largely engaged in the 
wool-growing business, and they are looking 
with much anxiety to see what action Con- 
gress may take in the premises. I hope the 
present duty upon wool will not be disturbed, 
for I believe it is well adapted to promote the 
growth and developmeut of wool-growing, aud 
also the interests of consumers, and the public 
revenue. The growth of wool in this country 
is of national importance, and no industrial 
interest is more entitled to the prorection aud 
fostering care of the Government. 

The present duty upon wool, enacted in 1867, 
was assented to by the woolen manufacturers 
of the United States, as appears by a letter 
from Hon. E. B. Bigelow, late president cf 
the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers,dated December 16, 1871, and addressed 
to Hon. Henry S. Randall, president of the 
Wool-Growers Association of the United 
States. Mr. Bigelow says: 

“The present wool and woolen tariff—a result of 
our alliance has proved to bea most beneficent law. 
A general prostration of the woo! and woolen indus- 
tries of the country was averted by its timely enact- 
ment. Had the large foreign surpluses or wool and 
of woolen fabrics, produced to take the place of cot- 
ton, been thrown upon our market afrer the close 
of the war, under the provisions of the previous 
tariff, these industries, these sources of national 
wealth, would have received a shock from which 
recovery wouid have been reached, if at all, only 
through a long period of distress and embarrassment. 

“Tt appears alsó from what bas been seen of its 
operation that this tariff is as well adapted to secure 
the permanent prosperity and future growth of these 
great industries as any tariff can be. Whether or 
not it should be sustained rests very much with the 
wool-growers and wool manufacturers themselves. 
If they as heretofore candidly and unitedly present 
to Congress the facts which surround their cause, I 
have no belief that any opposition, however deverm- 
ined, wili prevail against them. I can see no reason 
why thesameinfluenaces and the same considerations 


of sound public policy which led to the enactment of 
this tariff may not be made effectual for its preserva- 
ion, i ; 


I have read this letter, Mr. Speaker, because 
several woolen manufacturersin New England 
not long since united in a petition to the Ways 
aud Means Committee asking that the duty 
upon wool should be entirely removed or ma- 
terially reduced. The testimony of a gentle- 
man so eminent and so well known as Mr. 
Bigelow, that the present tariff “is as well 
adapted to secure the permanent. prosperity 
and future growth of these great industries as 
any tariff can be,” should not be overlooked 
by the House in considering this important 
question, There are many reasons why the 
present duty upon wool is necessary. Itisan 
interest worthy of preservation, and must not 
be disturbed. Ifthe manufacturers of woolen 
goods expect to sustain themselves they must 
stand side by side with the wool-growers of 
the country, and not make war upon so import- 
ant an interest, 

Ihave. before me the report of the second 
joint convention of the wool-growers and wool 
manufacturers of the United States, at Syra- 
cuse, New York, December 20, 1871, and I 
read from a report made by John L. Hayes, 
esq., to that convention, showing the present 
condition of the wool-growing interest in the 
United States, and giving many unanswerable 
reasons why. the present tariff upon wool 
should not be disturbed. Mr. Hayes says: 


“There is ample reason for,affirming that the-du- 
ties on competing wools prevailing during the last 
four years have saved the sheep husbandry of the 
United States from annihilation. This fact, if true, 
has broader relations than those bearing upon the 
immodisto interests of wool-growers or manufac- 

urers. RAT EN 

* It is no exaggeration to pronounce the culture 
of sheep as the most indispensable of national 
industries. Every Government of Europe bas ac- 
koowledged it to be so by the special care with 
which each has nurtured its:culture. The President 
of the French republic, in declaring that *the 
agriculture of France cannot dispense with sheep,’ 
uttered a sentiment applicable to every nation 
which aims for the utmost development of its inter- 
nal resources. For clothing armies the chief pro- 
duct of this culture is a muniment of war, as essen- 
tial as iron is for arming soldiers. It is indispensa~ 
ble as a precursor of general busbandry in new 
territories, as it is the most important acent of 
improving agricul:ure in older States, It is’ the 
surest means of bringing up:thesupply of animattood, 
otherwise diminishing or stationary, to the wants 
of an increasing population, aud even its waste 
products furnish raw material for other than textile 
industries. Seep husbandry thus is scarcely of less 
importance in its relations to the general prosperity 
of a country than as an adjunct to the textile man- 
ufacture. s 

“ But American sheep husbandry is not merely an 
adjunct of the home woolen manufacture; it is its 
very foundation. Nearly three quarters of all the 
woo] consumed in our milis is of home growth, Our 
fabrics are designed with reference to the peculiar 
qualities of our own fiber, and derive from them 
their soundness and durability. Qur machinery is 
adapted tor working our own wools, and our best 
skill, founded on experience of these characters, is 
exercised in manipulating them. Although we may 
import limited supplies of foreign wool, the ample 
domestic supply regulates the cost of such raw ma- 
terial as we may import. The failure of a domestic 
supply of wool would be as fatal to our. mills as the 
drying up of the streains of water which move 
them. As a resuit of the economic law that no 
nation does.or can continue to import more than 
one tenth of all it consumes, we could not import 
and pay tor all the raw material wineh our machin- 
ery is capable of workiug up; neither could Ameri- 
ean consumers afford to import and pay for their 
present abundant supply of cheap, and. good ¢loth- 
ing. The decline of the national sheep husbandry 
involves not only the arresting of immigration to 
new territory, the coutinaed impoverishment of old 
lands, the diminution of healthful food, the stop- 
ping of mills, and the dispersion of laborers, but it 
involves the abaudonment or curtailment of the 
yast clothing establishments in our great cities, 
which are dependent upon American fabrics, and: a 
less abundant provision of comfortable clothing for 
the great mass of our people.” : 


In-conelusion, Mr. Speaker, I lay down the 
proposition that frequent changes of legisla-- 
tion. on any subject are mischievons. . They 
argue a; want of wisdom, stability, and good 
judgment in our law-makers, and breed con- 
tempt for the authority of their enactments. 
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Frequent changes of law render it impossible 
for the people to be familiar with their re- 
quirements or to respect them as unchange- 
able rales of action, demanding their observ- 
ance; and more injurious than all are changes 
of that class of laws which affect directly or 
indirectly their pursuits and occupations. It 
has been truly said that nothing is more detri- 
mental to the interests of labor than to invite 
it by legislation into a particular channel, and 
then to prostrate it by abandoning it to a com- 
petition which, owing to circumstances, it can- 
not endure. 


Senator from North Carolina. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. THURMAN, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix tHE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
April 15, 1872. 

The Scnate having under consideration the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections relative tothe claim of Joseph C. Abbott 
to a seat in the Senate from the State of North Car- 
olina~ 

Mr. THURMAN said: 

Mr, PRESIDENT: I entirely concur in the 
statement of the Senator from Wisconsin in 
his exordium, that the case before the Senate 
presents a legal question for decision, and that 
we are to consider it not as politicians, not as 
partisans, but as judges. I also concur in the 
statement of the character and duties of a 
judge which he read from an ancient author- 
ity, and I trust, as I believe, that every Sen- 
ator in deciding this case will endeavor to 
fulfill the requirements of that character. I 
consider my duty in that light, and shall say 
nothing that I would not deliver from the bench 
of a court of justice. 

` General Abbott comes before the Senate 
claiming a seat in this body. He presents no 
such muniment of title as the law requires. 
He shows no record of a majority of the 

‘Legislature of North Carolina voting for him. 
He claims his seat upon the votes of less than 
a third of the Legislature of bis State, and in 
violation of the plain and best recognized 
principle of republican government. Surely, 
when a claimant thus presents himself, with- 
out certificate of title, without the votes of a 
majority of his Legislature, and asks a seat 
here by overriding the fundamental idea of a 
republican government, he is bound to make 
a clear and conclusive case in his bebalf. If 
he only raises doubts in the minds of Senators, 
his claim cannot prevail. Every doubt is to 
be resolved against a man making such a 
claim, and it is not until he has removed 
every reasonable doubt, and shown that his 
claim rests upon an impregnable foundation, 
that he can ask the Senate to admit him. 

Now, upon what foundation does his claim 
rest? Solely and entirely upon what is said 
to be the law of England. It has no other 
foundation whatsoever. Neither in the brief 
that he has laid upon our tables, nor in the 
able and learned speech of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, is there any other foundation sug- 
gested than the law of England. If, there- 
fore, I shall be able to satisfy the Senate that 
that law has no application to this case, and 
that the argument of the Senator from Wis- 
consin leaves out of the case the most essen- 
tial elements that are necessary to its decision, 
the claim must fall. If, 1 repeat, the law of 
England is no precedent for the decision of 
this case, then the claimant bas no shadow of 
foundation upon which to rest bis claim. That 
is what I now propose to show as well as I 

` may be able to do it. I know it can be done, 
and I know that if I fail to do it to-day, it will 
not be because the thing isnot capable of dem- 

‘onstraton, but because I am too feeble to 
make the demonstration, 


` Mr. President, before I proceed to consider 
the question critically, some preliminary prin- 
ciples are necessary to be stated which should 
be borne in mind by the Senate throughout the 
whole of this investigation. In the first place, 
it is necessary that the Senate should take 
notice of the difference between ‘‘ authority,” 
as lawyers call it, and mere ‘ precedent,” 
because this case is rested by General Abbott 
upon what are called authorities or precedeuits; 
that is, judicial and parliamentary decisions 
in England. The first question, therefore, 
to consider is, are these English decisions 
authorities or precedents for our decision? In 
the first place, it may be said at once they are 
not authorities. In legal language, what is 
an authority? An authority is a decision of a 
superior court cited in a court inferior to it, 
and which the inferior court is bound to obey, 
because if it renders a different decision its 
superior may reverse its judgment. 

Therefore, no case is authority in any court 
unless it is pronounced by a court that has 
power to reverse the decision of the court in 
which it is cited. For instance, a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
authority in every inferior court of the United 
States, because the Supreme Court can reverse 
the decisions of those inferior courts; but a 
decision of the Supreme Court itself, unless it 
be upon a question affecting the Constitution 
or laws of the United States, is no authority in 
a State court; it is simply a precedent, be- 
cause the Supreme Court cannot reverse the 
decision of any State court unless the decis- 
ion relates to the construction or interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution or the laws of the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore, the rule is uni- 
versal that nothing is authority in any court ex- 
cept the decision of a court that can reverse the 
decision of the court in which the case is cited. 
But decisions that are not authority may be 
precedents. The decision of a court in Mas- 
sachusetts is a precedent in Ohio; of an Ohio 
court, a precedent in Massachusetts; of an 
American court, a precedent in England; of 
an English court, aprecedenthere. They may 
be so; but whenever a case is cited which is 
merely a precedent, thea the court or tribunal 
before which it is cited, not being bound by it, 
is, in the first place, to inquire whether the 
decision lays down the law correctly, whether 
it is reasonable, and whether it is suited to the 
circumstances of the forum in which it is cited. 
If it is wanting in reason, if it is unsuited to 
the country in which it is cited, it has no 
weight at all even as a precedent. 

Now, Mr. President, these English cases are 
neither authorities nor precedents in this case. 
In the first place, I may say that no judicial 
decision of any court, English or American, 
not even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, would be authority upon this case in 
the Senate; and that for the reason I have 
given, that no court whatever can reverse the 
decision you may make. No court has any 
such jurisdiction. The sole power to determine 
upon the election return and qualification of a 
Senator is vested in the Senate, and its de- 
cision is supreme over all other tribunals; it 
is a law unto itself, and it is not bound by 
any decision wherever or by whomsoever pro- 
nounced. 

But these English decisions are not even 
precedents in thiscase. To be either authority 
or precedent three things must concur: 

First. The case cited as authority or prece- 
dent and that under consideration must belong 
to the same class of cases, or at least to cases 
in respect to which the same law prevails. 

Second. The material facts of the two -cases 
must be the same. 

_ Third. The Constitution or statute law bear- 
ing upon the cases must be the same. 

if either one of these elements of conform- 


ity is wanting the case is neither authority or H 


t want. 


precedent, because it is a case decided upon 
a different foundation, upon different elements 
that enter into the problem, and not upon the 
elements upon which the case in hand is to be 
decided. That is so even in respect to the com- 
mon law. Hence, I might read cases illus- 
trating this fact from almost every English or 
American book of reports. I take one with 
which I am more familiar perhaps than any . 
other, and I read upon this subject what the : 
supreme court of Ohio, in a case of great 
interest and importance, said: 


“ But were it otherwise, were such a contract void 
by the common law of England, it would not neces- 
sarily follow that it is void in Ohio. Lhe English 
common law, so far as it is reasonable in itself, suit- 
able to the condition and business of our people, and 


consistent with the letter and spirit of our Federal 
and State Constitutions and statutes, has been,and is, 
followed by our courts, and may be said to constitute 
apartof the common law of Ohio. But wherever 
it has been found wanting in either of these re- 
quisites, our courts have not hesitated to modify it 
to suit our circumstances, or, if necessary, to wholly 
depart from it.”—2 Ohio State Reports, 390. ° 

It is not sufficient here that a question has 
been decided by the courts of England, that 
it is the settled common law of Kngland. 
When it is cited in an American court, the 
court is to inquire, first, is it reasonable, for 
the American court must decide for itself. 
Next, it must inquire, is it suited to the con- 
dition and business of our people? Then it 
must inquire, is it consistent with the letter 
and spirit of our Federal and State Constitu- 
tions and statutes? And it is not until all 
these questions are answered in the affirma- 
tive that that English decision is even a pre- 
cedent in an American court, much less in 
the American Senate. 

Now, sir, I shall undertake to show that 
each one of these considerations is fatal to 
the use of these English cases in the matter 
now before the Senate; but first I have some 
other preliminary remarks to make. We must 
always bear in mind, in considering this case, 
another well-settled principle, and that is that 
all penal or disqualifying laws, or even con- 
tracts creating forfeitures, are to be construed 
strictly. They are never to be extended - 
beyond their letter by implication, construc- 
tion, or argument. I defy any man to show 
me a case in which à penal statute, a dis- 
franchising statute, or a statute creating a for- 
feiture, has been extended beyond its letter 
by any respectable court. The courts have 
uniformly said if the Legislature intended a 
case which they have not expressed, they, the 
Legislature, must apply the remedy ; but we 
will create no forfeiture, we will enforce no 
disfranchisement, we will inflict no penalty 
that is not warranted, not merely by the spirit, 
but by the very letter of the law. You never 
can extend a disfranchising statute beyond its 
letter, however much. you may believe that 
something broader was intended by those who 
enacted it; and what is true of a statute is 
true of a constitution. 

But, Mr. President, this rule applies with 
peculiar force to the case of an election, in 
which to hold the person receiving the major- 
ity of the votes ineligible is not merely to 
disfranchise him, bat also to deprive his 
constituents of their choice; and the case 
is aggravated tenfold when, in addition to 
disfranchising him and depriving his constit- 
uents of their choice, it is attempted to 
thrust upon them a man whom they do not 
Tn such a case as this, of all others, the 
disfranchising, disabling, or disqualifying pro- 
vision, either. in the Constitution or the laws, 
is to be construed strictly and to be construed 
in favor of the right, and against the disfran- 
chisement wherever it can be done. Hence, 
it follows that.a case of penalty, disfranchise- 
ment, or forfeiture is. no precedent for the 
decision of another case unless the two cages 
stand on allsfours, as the lawyers say. That 
is the tale. Before you can ask me to dis- 
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franchise a man, to hold him disqualified on 
the ground that some court has held another 
man to be disfranchised, you must show me 
that the cases are identically the same ; for I 
am not bound to follow the precedent. of dis- 
franchisement one iota beyond the facts of the 
Gase cited. 

’ Mr. President, with these preliminary re- 
marks, I proceed to show the Senators who 
are here, and the empty seats ofthose who are 
not, (regretting exceedingly that on a ques- 
tion of this kind more than half the Senate 
should see fit to absent themselves, ) wherein 
the case before the Senate differs from the 
English cases relied upon by the claimant. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The presumption is that 
they are absent because they know the court 
is on your side. i 

Mr. THURMAN. I hope that that pre- 
sumption may prove true. If they do not 
want to hear me because the court is on my 
side, then I wish they had manifested it in the 
first instance, and saved me the necessity of 
speaking at all. 

Now J propose to state wherein the English 
cases differ from the case now before the Sen- 
ate; and the first difference to which I wish 
to call the attention of the Senateis a funda- 
mental one; itisa difference the importance 
of which cannot be overestimated; and it is 
this: in almost all, if not every one of the 
English cases, the elector whose vote was 
rejecied from the count voted in his own 
right, voted as an individual possessing the 
electoral franchise in his own right. ‘There 
may be some few cases, and they are com- 
_paratively few and unimportant, in which this 
was not the fact; but the English cases gen- 
erally that have been cited are cases in which 
ihe elector voted in his own right, and not as 
the representative of other men. In a case of 
that kind, if he saw fit willfully to throw away 
his vole, he might.do it. Nobody was thereby 
injured buthimself. He stood in precisely the 
same category as if he had not attended the 
election at all. The law did not compel him 
to vote. He was under no moral obligation, 

erhaps, to vole; and ifhe saw fitto renounce 
his franchise for the time being, nobody could 
complain. 

But that is not the case in an election of 
Senator. Nota man who voted for Vance 
cast a vote to which he had any individual 
title whatever. Notone of them as an indi- 
vidual had a right to cast à vote in that elec- 
tion. The sole right that any one had was 
his representative right; his right as a member 
of the General Assembly, and theconsequence 
is, that if you cast out his votefrom the count, 
it is not he who is punished, butit is his con- 
stituents upon whom the punishment falls. 
If you reject the votes of a majority of the 
Assembly of North Carolina cast for Vance, 
it is not that majority whom you punish; it is 
the whole people of the State upon whom your 
judgment falls. 

This marks a fundamental difference between 
the cases. Such case as thisnever did occur 
and never could occur in England, and that 
for the plain reason that thereis no such thing 
as an election of Senator there, nor anything 
analogous to it; and to quote their cases of 
election, where every elector voted in his indi- 
vidual right for some little paltry municipal 
officer, or some corporation officer, or even 


for a member of Parliament, as authorities in | 


a case like this, isnot to apply but to misapply 
precedents. I say it with entire respect to my 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin. He does 
not produce precedents; he produces decisions 
belonging to a wholly different class of cases, 
and that have no reasonable application to the 
ease in hand. 

I have already said thatin theEinglish cases 
the vote belonged to the voter himself. He 
was the representative of no man. He had, 


therefore, a right to throw that vote away. 
But no member of the Assembly of North 
Carolina had a right to throw his vote away. 
He could not do it without a plain dereliction 
of his sworn duty. He could not do it witb- 
out a plain betrayal of the interests of his con- 
stituents. The case, therefore, is fundament- 
ally different from the cases cited. In the 
English cases the man threw away that which 
belonged to him, but here wé are asked to 
say that the assemblyman, the representative, 
threw away that which did not,belong to him, 
but belonged to his constituents. 

Again, in the English cases the intention of 
the voter to throw away his vote might well 
enough be imputed to him, because, as I said, 
it belonged to him, and if he knowingly and 
willfully voted for a man who he knew would 
never be allowed to hold the office, the natural 
presumption was that he intended to throw 
away his vote; and it is upon this ground, that 
he did willfully throw away his vote, that his 
vote is rejected from the count. This can be 
proved in a sentence almost. If the English 
voter voted for 4 disqualified man, not know- 
ing of the disqualification, then the minority 
man is not elected. Weall agree to that. 
Every case says that. The bare fact, then, of 
disqualification or disability on the part of the 
man receiving a majority does not elect the 
minority man. It is necessary, not only that 
the majority man shall be disqualified, but that 
the voters shall have had clear, positive, cer- 
tain knowledge of his disqualification, and yet 
contumaciously, willfully, and knowingly cast 
their votes for him; and when that is the case 
they may well enough be presumed to have 
intended the natural result of their act, intended 
to throw away their votes. 

But, sir, you cannot impute any such pur- 
pose to a Legislature. First, you cannot im- 
pute it to them, because each member of that 

égislature took an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the constitu- 
tion of bis State, and that oath imposed upon 


| him the duty to go into the élection of a Sen- 


ator in Congress at the proper time, and to 
elect one if he could. In the second place, 
the respect that we owe to the Legislature ofa 
State forbids us to impute to its members an 
intention to disregard their oaths, disregard 
their duty, and throw away the votes intrusted 
to them by the peopie. 

Sir, there is no State rights in this. I hope 
my friend from Wisconsin, who now and then 
has a glimmering, and sometimes a full beam 
of the sound doctrine in his mind, will not 
impute contumacy to the Legislature of a 
State, will not treat it with that disrespect, 
will not treat it with that contumely, will 
not treat it with that humiliation, will not 
degrade it so far as to impute to it an inten- 
tion to cast away the vote intrusted to it by 
the people, and thus against the will of the 
people of the State seat the minority man in 
this Chamber. I know very well that since 
the war, since States fled from their orbits 
and wandered erratically in the chaos of bloody 


convulsion, how little respect is paid to aj; 


State. Iam sure the time has been when no 
man in this body would for a moment have 
entertained the idea of imputing to a Legis- 
lature the willful, deliberate purpose of throw- 
ing away their votes; and yet itis precisely 
that willful, deliberate purpose to throw away 
his vote which rejects the vote of the Eng- 
lish elector who casts it for a disqualified per- 
son. You cannot, consistent with our system 
of government, you cannot, consistent with 
that respect which is due to the General 
Assémbly of a State, impute to any of its 
members a purpose so base, a purpose so 
vile, a purpose so contrary to his sworn and 
indispensable duty. 

Here again the case is distinguished from the 
English cases. No man in those cases voted 


under the obligations of an oath: No man 
there whose vote was rejected voted ds thé 
répreséntative of a great State. No oné there 
when he voted was forming a part of the con- 
stituent government of his land. With the 
exception of one or two parliamentary cases, 
nothing of that kind can be said of them ; and 
to take up those cases, little elections of 
municipal officers or directorsin a corporation, 
and use them heré, and claim thein to be pre- 
cedents in this case, I must say, with great 
respect to my friend, was not quite worthy of 
his great ability. . 

I proceed to show further differences between 
the English cases and the case before us. In 
the English cases the voter knew to a moral 
certainty that the person for whom he voted 
would never be permitted to hold the office. 
There was nothing in the British constitution, 
nothing in any act of Parliament, nothing in 
any judicial or parliamentary decision that 
held out the least idea or hope that the dis- 
qualification of the person voted for would 
be removed, and he be permitted to take and 
hold the office. The voter might therefore be 
gaid, with much reason, to have renounced his 
franchise as much as if he haddeclined to vote 
at all. It is no answer whatever to say that 
the British Parliament, being supreme, might 
have removed the disqualification. You might 
as well say that it would be an answer to say 
that the voter anticipated an earthquake. 
There would have been as much reason in the 
one answer as the othér, and hone in either. 
We do not deal with mere possibilities. What 
we deal with is thé reasonable probability, the 
moral certainty that man had when he cast his 
vote; and thatfor the purposes of the ease was 
just as good as ifit were the fiat of the Almighty 
himself, and therefore absolutely certain. So 
far as the English voter was concerned, he had 
the most absolute moral certainty that the man 
for whom he voted could not hold the office, 
and therefore he might properly be said to 
have thrown away his vote. 

1. But how is it here? Here the very Con- 
stitution that imposed the disability provided 
for its removal. That is the first element in 
this case (after that which I have discussed) 
that is not in the English cases at all. 

2. In the second place, the disability im- 
posed is a disability to be a Senator, not a 
disability to be elected ; and that is a conclu- 
sive answer to Abbott’s claim. In England 
that could not be said, because in that country, 
there being no assurance whatever, no prob- 
ability whatever, no right to expect that the 
disqualifications would be removed, it might 
well be argued that the disqualification went 
not merely to holding office, but to being 
elected. But in this case our Constitution 
imposes no such disqualification ; it does not 
disqualify a man to Te elected a Benator be- 
cause he is under the disability of the third 
section of the fourteenth amendment. All 
the disqualification is that he shall not be a 
Senator. He may be elected before his dis- 
qualification is removed, aud if it be removed 
in time, then he can be a Senator by as good 
-a title as any gentleman on this floor. ‘This is 
|| another element that is wanting in the English 


cases. ; 
{| _ 3. Then, in the third place, this interpreta- 
i| tion of the Constitution had been given by 
|| Congress again and again before the election 
i in question took place, and from the adoption 
i, of the fourteenth amendment down to this day 
i| no other interpretation has ever been given to 
| it by Congress, or by either House of Con- 
| gress, or by any court. I defy any man to 
| Show me where Congress, or either House of 
Congress, or any court has decided or inti- 
mated that a man under the disabilities of the 
fourteenth amendment is inéligible to élection. 
On the contrary, Congress has decided again 
| and again, not only by general statutes, ‘put in 
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particular cases, and by the hundred, too, that 
such persons are eligible to election, and that 
iť their disabilities be removed, then they can 
take and hold the office. 

4. Again, in England numerous decisions 
had settled the law. The Senator from Wis- 
` consin said it had been settled for three hun- 
dred years. I do not care about going into 
the chronology to know whether that state- 
ment was perfectly exact or not, but it was 
well settled in England that in elections of the 
kind that have been referred to, if the voter 
knowingly cast his vote for a disqualified man, 
that vote would be rejected. Every voter, 
therefore, casting his vote for a disqualified 
man, knowing him to be so, knew that the 
minority man would be seated, and therefore 
he might be held to have assented to the seat- 
ing of that minority man. But no such thing 
was known to the General Assembly of North 
Carolina. They had no right to think any 
such thing, for from the very foundation of this 
Government down to this day, at least from 
1798 down to this day, there is an unbroken 
chain of cases in both Houses of Congress 
against the idea of seating a minority man, 
while there is not one single instance from the 
foundation of the Government to this day in 
which a minority man has been seated in either 
branch of Congress on the ground that the 
man who received a majority of the votes was 
a disqualified person. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask a question, and I ask it really for in- 
formation, not by way of attempting to criticise 
his argument? He has made one point on the 
fourteenth constitutional amendment which I 
do not remember to have ever heard before. 
If I understand him, he holds that that amend- 
ment is a provision which disqualifies one 
from holding un office, not from being elected 
to office. The question I wish to ask is, whether 
the Senator holds that a majority of votes given 
for a person disqualified under that provision 
of the Constitution constituted an election 
under which the person so chosen can prevent 
another election, although he is not permitted 
by a removal of the disqualification to take his 
seat? 

Mr. THURMAN. Iwill explain that pres- 
ently more at large. I can answer at once 
that the elecrion being simply voidable, is per- 
fectly ja'ul to General Abboit’s claim. ‘Lhe 
man who has received the majority of the 
vores, the disqualified man, has a title to the 
office which is voidable. and his title is avoided 
whenever Congress refuses to remove his dis- 
abilities and ibe House to which he is elected 
refuses to seat him. 

Mr. HOWE. I am not talking about the 
effect of that idea upon Mr. Abbott, the 
claimant; but what was the effect of that 
election upon Mr. Vance? How long could 
he hoid under that election? 

Mr. THURMAN. Upon that Lam perfectly 
frank to say that my own jadgment is contrary 
to the practice of both Houses. I think they 
have been more liberal than the law properly 
would warrant. My own opinion is that the 
man must have his disabilities removed be- 
fore the term for which he was elected com- 
mences; and if not removed before that time, 
the oflice is vacant, the election is avoided. 
In other words, the rule adopted by the unan- 
imous vote of the Senate in Shields’s case 
apples to these cases. That is my own judg- 
ment, and therefore I have thought from the 
first, and moved in the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, that General Vance’s 
disabilities not baving Leen removed by the 
time his term commenced, the office had be- 
come vacant. That is my own judgment, but 
the practice bas been otherwise, for we have 
removed disabilities again and again to allow 
men to take their seats, although the removal 
was after the term of ofice commenced. 


Mr. CARPENTER. 
question. 

Mr. THURMAN. I would rather go on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You do not mean to say 
that the Senate has done anything of that 


kind? 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir, the Senate has 
done it, as I will show before I get through. I 
confess that in my judgment it was erroneous. 
Whether or not it is a precedent that ought to 
be binding, I do not undertake to say. It is 
not material in this case, for Governor Vance 
is out of it entirely. Whatever claim he had 
he resigned, and therefore he is not before the 
Senate at all. Indeed, bis credentials were 
never presented to the Senate. 

5. Again, here is another thing that the 
Legislature of North Carolina had a right to 
know—and that distinguishes this case from 
the Engligh cases—and that is, that the weight 
of judicial decision in the United States is de- 
cidedly against the claim of a minority man to 
an election. That is an element wholly want- 
ing in the English cases. In England the entire 
current of decisions was that the minority 
man could have the seat. In America the de 
cided weight of judicial opinion, in fact every 
ease but one decided by a supreme court, is 
against the pretensions of the minority candi- 
date; and that the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina had a right to look at and to build their 
expectations upon when they voted for Mr. 
Vance. 

6. In the next place, the usage in North 
Carolina in electious by the Legislature has 
always been to count blanks. This fact was 
stated by Mr. Badger in his very able speech 
on the Yulee case, and never has been con- 
troverted. No one was better informed than 
he, and he stated to the Senate in the debate 
on that case that in his own State (North 
Carolina) the usage had always been to count 
blanks, and when the blanks were in a major- 
ity, they prevented an election. That being 
the usage in that State, the Legislature might 
well suppose that the utmost penalty inflicted 
upon them would be that the votes for Vance 
should be counted as blanks, and therefore, 
according to the usage in that State, there 
would be a new election. 

7. Again, the act of Congress regulating 
the election of Senators is wholly repugnant 
to the idea of a minority man being elected. 
Here is another element in this case that is 
totally wanting in the English cases. 

Here, then, are no less than six or seven 
imporiant, nay, almost every one of them con- 
clusive elements in this case, not one of which 
was in the Euglish cases; and yet it is con- 
tended that the Senate of the United States is to 
disregard the first principle of republican gov- 
ernment, and seat a man who did not receive 
one third of the votes of the Legislature, upon 
the doctrine of the English cases, when those 
eases and the case before us stand on wholly 
different foundations. 

Why, sir, my learned and able friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CARPENTER, | 
when he argued the other day, reminded me 
of an old school-boy exercise which used to 
be given to us to show how dangerous it is 
to omit any of the elements of a problem when 
we undertake to argue upon it. He will re- 
member as well as I how we used to prove 
that a man is a goose; and if you will only 
eliminate a few of the elements of the prob- 


Allow me to ask a 


jem, aud confine yourself to the fact that they” 


each have four limbs, two nostrils, one mouth, 
one stomach, both eat food, and both digest, 
and so on, and leave out the fact that the one 
has a soul and the other has not, that the one 
has feathers and the other has not, and so on— 
leave out these elements of difference—and you 
may easily enough prove thata man isa goose. 

The Senator from Wisconsin made bis argu- 
ment upon altogether too narrow a founda- 


tion. He left out the decisive elements that 
enter into the problem, and taking only a 
part of them, based his argument upon that 
part. Why, sir, between the case now before 
us and the English cases there is but one fact 
in common, and in that the conformity is only 
partial. What is that fact? The only fact in 
common between the two cases is that the 
majority man was a disqualified person, and 
that the voters knew him to be disqualified. 
But that fact is one common to them in a mod- 
ified form only, for in England the disqualifi- 
cation was one that the elector knew would 
not be removed, and in this case it was one 
which the elector had every reason in the 
world to believe would be removed. In the 
English cases the elector knew that the man 
was disqualified in effect to be elected; here 
the General Assembly of North Carolina 
knew no such thing, but knew exactly the 
reverse, that he was qualified to be elected, 
and that if his disabilities were removed, then 
he would be entitled to take his seat. So 
that there is not one single fact in the Eng- 
lish cases and in this case that is common to 
them both in its full length and breadth. 
They are no precedents whatsoever for giving 
this seat to General Abbott. 

Mr. President, I propose now to go over 
some of the points of difference I have men- 
tioned, and 1 will do so as briefly as I can. 
In the first place, I need say nothing upon the 
fact that the Constitution which imposes this 
disability provides for its removal. We all 
know that. But now I come to the question 
(and upon this I beg the attention of the Sen- 
ators who are present) that the disqualification 
imposed by the amendment is a disqualification 
to hold the office, and not a disqualification 
to be elected to it, from which it necessarily 
results that the election is only voidable and 
is not void; and unless it is void, it will not 
be pretended that General Abbott has any 
claim to a seat. Let us first understand the 
difference between eligibility to election and 
eligibility to hold the office. To show that 
this distinction exists and is embodied in our ~ 
very constitutions themselves I refer first to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
provides that no person who has not attained 
the age of thirty years shall be a Senator. A 
person must be thirty years of age before he 
can be a Senator ; but he is eligible to election 
before he is thirty years of age, and if he be. 
come of that age before his term commences, 
he hasa perfect legal right to the office. The 
same thing may be said of a Representative. 
“No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained the age of twenty-five,’ 
says the Constitution, but he may be elected 
before he is twenty-five. So you see that the 
eligibility to election .and the eligibility to 
hold the office are quite different things. 

Again, no person shall bea Senator who has 
not been nine years a citizen of the United 
States. The Constitution prevents it. But 
he may be elected before he has been nine 
years a Citizen, and if the nine years of his 
citizenship shall have expired before his term 
of office commences, then, as is admitted on 
all hands, he is entitled to the seat. In the 
same way in respect to a Representative, he 
must be seven years a citizen of the United 
States before he can hold a seat as a Repre- 
sentative; but he may be elected before the 
seven years have expired. But in respect to 
inhabitancy of the State, no man can be elected 
Senator or Representative unless at the time 
of the election he is an inhabitant of the 
State. There is a disqualification to be elected. 

I have shown you the case of a man under 
thirty years elected a Senator, ofa Represent- 
ative elected before he was twenty-five, of a 
foreign-born man uot nine years a citizen 
elected to the Senate, or not seven years a 
citizen elected to the House of Representa- 
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tives, all cases in which there is. eligibility to 
election, but not eligibility to hold the office at 
the date of the election. Then, on the other 
side, is the case in which there is no eligibility to 
election; that is to say, no man can be elected 
a Senator aud no man can be elected a Repre- 
sentative who is not at the time of hiselection 
an inhabitant of the State from which he is 
elected. That was the precise question in 
regard to the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Amus.] There was no question that when he 
came here to take his seat he was an inhabit- 
ant and citizen of the State of Mississippi; 
and yet the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, by almost or quite a unanimous vote—six 
out of seven, I believe—reported to the Senate 
that he was not entitled to his seat because he 
was not an inhabitant of the State at the time 
of his election. They were overruled by the 
Senate, not upon any. question of law or Con- 
stitution, bat because in: the opinion of the 
Senate on the facts that were stated he was an 
inhabitant at the time of the election. 

The same distinction is found in almost all 
the constitutions of the States. I refer, be- 
cause Lam more familiar with it, to the con- 
stitution of my own State, as every Senator 
can readily refer to the constitution of his, 
to see the distinction that is made between 
eligibility to election or appointment and 
eligibility to hold the office. In the second 

- article of the constitution of Ohio it is pro- 
vided : : 

“Nor shall any'person holding public money for 
disbursement, or otherwise have a scat in the Gen- 


eral Assembly until he shall have accounted for and 
paid such money into the treasury.” 


He may be elected, but he cannot take his 
seat until he has accounted for the money 
and paid itinto the treasury. There is a case 
of eligibility. to election, but ineligibility at the 
time of the election to take his scat. 

Again, in the same article it is provided, 
“buta person holding office under the United 
States, or any lucrative office under the State, 
is not eligible” to election. There the people 
of Ohio saw fit to prevent a man from even 
being elected to their General Assembly if he 
were an officer of the United States or held 
a lucrative office under the State. 

In the next article it is provided : 

“No member of Congress shall execute the office 
of Governor.” 

The effect of which is that a member of 
Congress may be elected Governor, as mem: 
bers have been, but they cannot execute that 
office, they cannot take the office of Governor 
until their membership in Congress has ceased 
either by resignation or lapse of time. They 
are eligible to election, but not eligible to hold 
the office. : 

Inthe’ next article of the constitution is 
another prohibition against eligibility to elec- 
tion, “It provides that “ the votes for a judge 
for any elective office, except a judicial one, 
shall be void.” “Here the judge is rendered 
ineligible to election to any office but a judicial 
one. J refer to this for the purpose of showing 
that the distinction between eligibility to elec- 
tion or appointment and eligibility to hold the 
office is one so well founded that it finds its 
place both in the Federal Constitution and I 
believe in the constitution of almost every 
State of this Union, 

Now let us turn to the disqualifying clause 
of the fourteenth amendment and read it in 
the light of the distinction I have just noticed, 
and also in the light of the rule that all dis- 
qualifying provisions ‘are to be strictly con- 
strued. I beg the attention of the Senate to 
the language of the thifd section of the four- 
teenth amendment: 


“ No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or elector of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United: States, -or under any State, who, having pre- 
viously taken an oath asa member of Congress or 
asan officer-of the United States, or asa member of 


any State Logislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress 
may, by a vote of two thirds of each House, remove 
such disability.” 

There is the whole of it, every word of it, 
and now could language be plainer? It does 
not say that no man shall be elected Senator; 
it does not say that no man shall be elected a 
Representative; it does not say that no man 
shall be elected to office; butit says “no man 
shall be a Senator,” and when is a man a 
Senator? He is not a Senator until he appears 
on this floor, is admitted to his seat, and takes 
his oath of office. Until then he is no Sen- 
ator; he has no official position whatsoever 
more than any other man in the community. 
He has a claim to an office, but he has no 
office. He has a claim to the Senatorship, he 
has a title to it, but he is no Senator until he 
appears here and takes the oath of office and 
his seat in the body. Now, what is it that this 
constitutional provision says? Not that he 
shall not be elected, but that he shall not be 
seated ; not that he shall not be elected Sen- 
ator, but that he shall not be a Senator. 

Now, I put it to every lawyer in the Senate, 
and I put it to every man who is not a lawyer, 
(for it requires no legal knowledge to under- 
stand it,) when you remember what I have 
said. before that every disqualifying statute is 
to’ be construed strictly, and that no case is 
brought within it unless it is within its letter, 
when it is the universal rule in all judicatories 
that a case is not within a disqualifying statute 
unless it is within the very letter of the statute, 
that you cannot extend that statute by argu- 
ment, or implication, or construction beyond 
its letter, I appeal to you to say how any one 
can maintain that under that provision in the 
Constitution a man is disqualified to be elected 
when the Constitution says no such thing. 
When you satisfy every word in the Constitu- 
tion, give every word in itits full meaning and 
effect by saying that he shall not be a Senator, 
(without saying that he shall not. be elected, ) 
and when you remember that the very section 
which imposes the disqualification, as if to 
meet the case of a man being elected before his 
disqualification is removed, provides that that 
disqualification may be removed, how can any. 
one say, with reason, that he is disqualified to 
be elected? 

If there were no such thing as a removal 
of the disqualification, if the Constitution had 
made it so absolute that no power in the Gov- 
ernment could remove it, then the language, 
‘no man shall be a Senator,” would certainly 
have the effect to prevent his election, because 
in that case, as he never under any circum- 
stances could hold the office, it would follow 
as a matter of course that he could not legally 
be elected to it; but when the very provision 
of the Constitution that imposes the disability 
provides that it may be removed and the pro- 
vision is not that he shall not be elected, 
but simply that he shall not be a Senator, I 
once more appeal to every man familiar with 
the law to say how anybody can reasonably 
contend that the election of a disqualified per- 
son to be a Senator is absolutely void, and 
that the minority man is elected. 

But, next, how has this Constitution been 
interpreted? There is but one interpretation 
that has ever been given to it. either in the 
courts orin Congress, but one single interpre- 
tation, and that is the interpretation that the 
disqualification applies not to the election but 
to the holding of the office. In other words, 
the distinction I have drawn is perfectly well 
founded. Now I will show to the Senate, if 
they have the patience to hear me, conclusive 
and irrefragable. evidence that both branches 
of Congress, both by general and particular 
laws, have placed this interpretation upon the 


Constitution, have again and again decided, 
when their attention was specially directed to 
the case, that disqualified persons may law- 


‘fully be elected, and that if their disabilities 


be removed they may lawfully take their 
offices. 

The first general act removing disabilities 
was the act of June 25, 1868, to be found in 
the fifteenth volume of the Statutes-at-Large. 
By that act disabilities were removed from 
almost every white man who had been elected 
to the Legislature of North Carolina, from 
almost every white man who voted General 
Abbott into that seat in the Senate which 
he formerly held. ‘Their disabilities were 
removed after their election by that act of 
June 25, 1868. That was the first general 
act. I shall have occasion to refer to it more 
particularly hereafter. But what did Congress 
do immediately upon the passage of that act? 
‘The test-oath act was still in force, and it was 
necessary, therefore, to make some provision 
that those people whose disabilities were re- 
moved might take some other oath than that 
prescribed by the test-oath act; and, therefore, 
on the tth day of July, only seventeen days 
after the passage of the first general bill for 
the removal of disabilities, Congress passed 
the act to which I will now call the attention 
of the Senate. Mark it, that before the pas- 
sage of this act persons laboring under dis- 
abilities by the hundred had been elected to 
office; almost every man elected to office in 
North Carolina, and they were all Republic- 
ans; there was not one Democrat out of five 
hundred elected in North Carolina at the elec- 
tion in 1868 ; they were all Republicans; the 
Democrats for the most part stayed away from 
the polls, and the Republicans had it their 
own way all over the State, and elected the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and almost 
every man in the Legislature, every judge in 
the State, I believe, and almost or quite every 
county officer. They had it their own way. 
The election ‘had taken place in Alabama and 
some other States before the passage of this 
act. Now, bearing that in mind, see what 
Congress enacted on the 11th day of July, 1868: 
An act prescribing an oath of office to be taken by 

persons from whom legal disabilities shall have 

been removed. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Oongress 
assembled, That whenever any person who has par- 
ticipated in the late rebellion, and from whom all 
legal disabilities arising therefrom have been re- 
moved by act of Congress by a vote of two-thirds 
ofeach House~ 

Showing that it refers to the fourteenth 
amendment, because no other disabilities re- 
quire two thirds to remove them— 
has been or shall be elected or appointed to any 
office or place of trust in or under the Government 
of the United States, he shall, before entering upon 
the duties thereof, instead of the oath prescribed by 
the act of July 2, 1862, take and subscribe the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation. 

Then follows the modified oath. Here is 
an express act of Congress, a general act in 
force to this day, and that general act in the 
most clear and explicit language provides that 
persons who were under the disqualifications 
of the fourteenth amendment, and had been 
elected before the passage of this act, should 
be allowed to take their offices on taking the 
modified oath prescribed by the statute, and 
those who were elected afterward also. 

Now, what can you say in answer to that? 
Could there be a more solemn interpretation — 
of the Constitution than that? You have de- 
clared by this act that the Constitution’ does 
not disqualify a man from being elected, but 
only disqualifies him from holding: the office 
until his disabilities are removed. . If that 
were not so, you have usurped power that 
does not belong to you; you have put into 
office men by your own fat who under the 
Constitution of your country were not-enti- 
tled to hold these offices at all; for, if the 
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argument of my friend from Wisconsin be 
true, not one of these men had any title to 
the office; on the contrary, the minority men 
were entitled to the offices, and Congress, in 
violation of the rights of the minority men, 
and in usurpation of a power that does not 
belong to it, and in flagrant violation of the 
Constitution of the country, has put men in 
office who had ne right or title whatever. 

“Mr. President, one would think this ought 
to be quite conclusive, and so it would seem, 
but it does not stand on this alone. Let us 
go to some particular cases. - How was it in 
North Carolina on this subject? I cannot 
do better than refer you to the report of 
the committee in this case, at page 11. I 
ask the Clerk to read what I send to the 
desk from the report of the committee or the 
evidence accompanying that report. See how 
Congress put those men in office, every one 
of whom was elected before his disabilities 
were removed, 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


* On the 20th of April, 1868, an election took place 
in North Carolina for all the State officers, Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, secretary of State, treasurer, 
judges of the supreme court, judges of the superior 
courts, the probate judges, members of the Legisla- 
ture, and all county officers, sheriffs &c. 

“On the 25th of June, 1868, two months after this 
election, Congress removed the political disabilities 
of most of these officers, nearly all of whom were 
under disability when elected. 

“Governor W. W, Holden, and Mr. Thomas Ashe, 
and Mr. D. R. Goodioe were the candidates for Gov- 
ernor; Holden, Republican, Ashe, Democrat, and 
Goodloe, Republican. Goodloe was eligible, and 
he received only three hundred out of one hundred 
and seventy thousand votes. The fact that he 
(Goodloe) only was eligible, and the others not, was 
fully discussed in the papers and canvass. 

“On the 25th of June, as aforesaid, Todd R. Cald- 
well, Lieutenant Governor, was also relieved. _ 

‘And so were Richmond Pearson, chief justice ; 
Robert P, Dick, associate justice; Thomas Settle, 
associate justice; Edwin G. Read, associate justice 
supreme court. And so with many of the judges of 
the superior courts; Daniel L. Russell, Anderson 
Mitchell, €. R. Thomas, (now member of Congress,) 
Judge Logan, &e. g 

“The superintendent of public works, C. L. Har- 
ris; W. L. Adams, auditor of publie accounts; 
Joseph W. Holden, speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and nearly every white member of the 
Legislature of 1868, which actually elected Mr. 
‘Abbott to the Senate when he was admitted; and, 
as before said, nearly if not all of the county officers 
in the State—all, all had their disabilities removed 
after the election. i 

“And in this same act of June 25, 1868, it is 
declared, in section two, page 581, (Congressional 
Globe, part 5, second session Fortieth Congress,) 
Bee * %# “And also all officers-elect at 
the election commenced the 4th of February, 1868, 
in said Stateof Alabama, and who have notpubliely 
dechneg to accept the offices to which they were 
elected.’ 

* Thisis the concluding sentence after the enumer- 
ation of a long list of persons in Alabama.” 


Mr. THURMAN. Now, Mr. President, 
let us turn to the act of June 25, 1868, the 
first general bill removing disabilities, and we 
find that that act which removed the disabilities 
of a large number of persons, those just men- 
tioned in the State of North Carolina, a large 
number in Georgia, some in other States, also 
removed the disabilities of a large number of 
people by name in the State of Alabama, and 
then after removing their disabilities the sec- 
tion closes as follows: 

“ And also all officers-elect at the election com- 
menced the 4th day of February, 1868, in said State of 
Alabama, and who have not publicly declined to 
accept the offices to which they were elected.’’ 

What reason in the world can be given for 
that removal of disabilities from all the officers 
elected in the State of Alabama, except that 
it was to enable them to hold their offices? 
Yet, according to the argument of my friend 
from Wisconsin, not one of them had the least 
shadow of right to his office. The minority 
men were elected, according to the argument 
in favor of Abbott, and these men whose dis- 
abilities are removed, without even naming 
them atall, without their names being known 
to Congress, had this removal for no other 


allowed to hold the offices ta which they were 
elected. Could you have a more clear and 
distinct declaration by both branches of Con- 
gress that the disqualification is not a disquali- 
fication to be elected, but only a disqualifica- 
tion to hold the office. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine, What construc- 
tion does the Senator put on the act of the 
31st of May, 1870? . - 

Mr. THURMAN. Thatis not at all diff- 
cult to understand. Iam quite familiar with 
that statute. I made a speech against it, and 
tried to prevent its enactment. It does not 
make it a penal offense to be a candidate to 
be elected; but it makes it a penal offense to 
take the office or attempt to take it; that is all, 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I thought the 
Seriator’s argument was that Congress con- 
templated that people could take and hold 
office notwithstanding the disability. 

Mr. THURMAN. Congress contemplated 
that they might be legally elected, but not that 
they could legally hold the offices before their 
disabilities were removed. But some persons 


| did so illegally hold them, as was said, and 


hence the act of 1870? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. 
was subsequent to 1870. 

Mr. THURMAN. That makes no difference. 
That act does not prevent disqualified people 
from being elected; but if they are elected 
and undertake to hold the office without first 
getting’ their, disabilities removed, then that 
act applies, to punish them, not for being 
elected, but for holding the office. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I did not wish 
to draw any inference on the subject, but to 
call the Senator’s attention to the act to learn 
whether the election of persons under dis- 
ability was not prohibited by that act. 

Mr. THURMAN. There is no such prohi- 
bition. There is nothing in the act that is 
inconsistent with my arguement. It does not 
say you shall be punished if you are a candi- 
date for office. We have removed disabilities 
from men since that act was passed, again and 
again, who were elected before their disabili- 
ties were removed. We have done that again 
and again. But what the actsays to everybody is 
this: “If you see fit to be elected or appointed 
to office, and then undertake to hold that office 
before you get your disabilities removed, you 
shall be punished.’’ This is not at all incon- 
sistent with the argument I am making as to 
the interpretation of the Constitution. 

Only last week we passed, as I hear it said on 
my left, an act removing the disabilities of a 
judge in Georgia who had been elected before 
his disabilities were removed. We removed his 
disabilities that he might hold the office. But I 
want to call attention more particularly to the 
language of this section in the act which I have 
read: 

“And also all officers-elect at the election com- 
menced the 4th day of February, 1868, in said State 
of Alabama, and who haye not publicly declined to 
accept the offices to which they were elected.” 

That is the language. Here is a case in 
which Congress says expressly that these per- 
sons, though under the disabilities of the 
fourteenth amendment, were elected to those 
offices. But now the argument in favor of 
Abbott is that they were not elected at all, 
and that the minority candidates were. Could 
there be anything more unreasonable than 
that argument, when Congress has declared 
positively that men under the disability by the 
hundred, nay, by the thousand, if you look at 
that bill, were elected althongh under dis- 
qualification, and their offices were given to 
them by removing their disabilities? By what 
shadow of reason can it he said that they were 
not elected, but that the minority men were? 

But, sir, I want now to show some special 
cases in which the attention of Congress was 


This election 


reason in the world than that they might be ji called to this subject, I ask the attention of 


| 


| 


the Senate to several cases, and first to the 
case of Judge Moses, of South Carolina, 
which came up December 8, 1868. I direct 
the Senate to the yeas and nays on that bill 
as showing how Congress understood the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, and 
what was the practice of Congress upon which 
the General Assembly of North Carolina had 
a right to rely. What was the case of Judge 
Moses? I read from the Congressional Globe 
of December, 1868, page 27: 

“Mr. Ropertsoy. If it be in order, I move to 
take up tor consideration the bill (S. No. 658) to re- 
lieve from disabilities Franklin J. Moses, a citizen 
of South Carolina. . 

“The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill, which proposes to remove all political dis- 
abilities imposed on Franklin J. Moses, a citizen of 
South Carolina, by reason of the third section of the 
eases article of the Constitution of the United 

ates, 

“Mr, Epuunps. I objected to the consideration 
of this bill the other day, because I was not advised 
of the facts upon which it rested. I have since been 
informed, from a source which entirely satisfies me, 
that this gentleman is deserving of this clemency, 
and that the loyal people of that State desire it 
should be extended to him; and I have thercfore 
now no objection to the passage of the bill.” 

Į read these remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont simply to show that he 
had made himself acquainted with the facts 
of that case and understood perfectly what he 
was about when he advocated the passage of 
the bill. Then the facts of the case were 
detailed by the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Rozerrsoy, | who said: * 

“Mr. Rosertson. I desire that the bill should 
pass Ihm 

Why? 

“for the following reasons : Judge Moses was a Sen- 
ator in South Carolina for twenty-five consecutive 
years before and during the war, At the end of the 
war he was elected one of the circuit judges of the 
State. His decisions were satisfactory to both par- 
ties; so much so that upon the reassembling of the 
Legislature, after the passage of the reconstruction 
act, he was elected by a large majority chief justice 
of the State of South Carolina, and this by the 
Union men of the State. That courtis in session at 
this time; and I may say that the ends of justice in 
the State of South Carolina are blocked in conse- 
quence of the court not having the proper presiding 
officer. I hope, therefore, that the Senate will con- 
sent to pass this bill at present without objection.”” 

There the Senator stated fairly the facts that 
Judge Moses had been electéd chief justice of 
that State while he was under these disabili- 
ties, and that he could not take his seat until 
they were removed, and he asked that they be 
removed in order that he might take his seat. 
What did the Senate do? Mark it, the re- 
moval of his disabilities was asked for the 
express purpose of enabling him to take the 
office as declared by the Senator from South 
Carolina. What did the Senate do? I will 
tell you what they did. It was then under- 
stood that the yeas and nays must be taken 
on such bills, That was before we got iu the 
way of passing them nem. con. The yeas and 
nays were taken on this bill, and the vote on 
removing Judge Moses’s disabilities was—yeas 
46, nays 6. Bya vote of 46 to 6 the Senate 
removed the disabilities of Judge Moses in 
order to enable him to take his seat as chief 
justice of the State of South Carolina, a seat 
to which he had been elected before his dis- 
abilities were removed, thus recognizing, in 
the clearest way in the world, in the case of a 
chief justice of a State, that the election was not 
void; that the minority man was not elected, 
but that Moses was legaily elected, and that if 
his disabilities were removed be would be en- 
titled to take and hold the office. How were 
the yeas and nays on that question? Who were 
they that voted ‘‘yea’’ and thereby recognized 
his right to the seat of chief justice of the State? 
They were as follows : 

“VYras— Messrs, Anthony, Cameron, Cattell, 
Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Conness, Corbett, Cragin. 
Drake, Edmunds, Ferry. Fessenden, Frelinghuysen, 
Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Howe, Kellogg, Morgan, 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton: 
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Norton, Nye, Osborn, Patterson of New Hampshire, 
Patterson of Tennessee, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Rice, 
Robertson, Ross, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sum- 
ner; Trumbull, Van Winkle, Warner, Welch, White, 
Willey, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—46.? 
Now, I should like any Senator who voted 
for that bill to tell me how he can vote to seat 
- Joseph C. Abbott when he has there recorded 
his. vote that so far from the election of a man 


under disabilities being void, his title to the. 


office may be rendered perfectly good. by the 
removal of his disabilities, and-upon that doc- 
trine voted to put in the chair of chief justice 
of a State a man who had been elected while 
he was under disabilities, and voted to do it 
speedily that he might take his seat as chief 
justice, as the Senator from South Carolina 
requested, the very next week after the bill 
should be passed. 

Every Senator. who so voted thereby com- 
mitted himself to this doctrine, a doctrine 
from which not one of them hasever departed 
since, and if they will only stand to the same 
doctrine to-day, there will be no trouble in 
disposing of the claim of Mr. Abbott. But, 
Mr. President, let us look at some other cases, 
for this was not a thing done in a corner. “You 
see it was nota thing hidden under a bushel. 
You ‘see the facts were perfectly understood 
by the Senate. j f 

Now let us see some more cases of the same 
kind. T ask the attention of the Senate to the 
case of R. W. Best and Samuel F. Phillips, 
of North Carolina, January 8, 1869, page 258 
of the Congressional Globe, second session 
Fortieth Congress. This was a bill to remove 
the disabilities of Best and Phillips. Who 
put that bill through the Senate? Mr. Joseph 
C. Abbott, then Senator from North Carolina, 
put it'through. On what ground did he put 
itthrough? He shall answerforhimself. Mr. 
Howard demanded an explanation of the bill. 
He wanted to know why these men’s disabil- 


ities should be removed, and Mr. Abbott said: | 


“Icean answer the question of thegentleman from 
Michigan. I know both of these men perfectly well, 
and it is perfectly proper that their disabilities be 
removed. Mr. Best has been appointed clerk of the 
supreme court, and the court is now in session and 
waiting for his disabilities to be removed, so thathe 
can act. J received a dispatch this morning from 
the Governor requesting me to haveit done to-day.” 


Phillips was in the same category. What 
did Mr. Fessenden say on that bill? I read 
this, and I beg the attention of the Senate par- 
ticularly to it, because I have more of the same 
literature presently. Mr. Fessenden said in 
regard to the bill: ~ : 


_ "Now, sir, for myself I have been in favor of giv- 
ing that power in Congress ”— 

That is, the power of removing disabilities— 
“a very liberal interpretation, and if reasonable 
evidence was offered that men really were disposed 
to be good citizens and do their duty, and had com- 
mitted no very flagrant offenses, I have thought it 
would be good policy to relieve them as fast as we 
could, and do away with the distinction thus made. 

Now, sir, what evidence have we in these par- 
ticular cases? We have the evidence that these 
men have been elected to office by Gur friends, by 
Union men, by the Union party of their State. That 
of itself is a pretty good indorsement. It shows the 
estimation in which they are held by those upon 
whose judgments we rely and upon whose loyalty 
we rely.” 

Mr. Fessenden said that the fact that the 
men had been elected was a sufficient reason 
for removing their disabilities. Then Mr, 
Howard ceased to oppose the bill and said: 


“I understand, however, from the honorable Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that these gentlemen have 


the confidence of the Republican party in that State, | 


and that the judges of the court itself are especially 
anxious that the reporter should, be relieved of his 
disabilities. Having received thisinformation, which 
is to me satisfactory, I will, with tue leave of the 
Benate, withdraw my motion to refer.” 


And then the bill was read the third time 
and passed nemine contradicente. There is 
a case of-a bill put through by Mr. Abbott in 
respect to two of his own constituents who 
had been appointed to office while their dis- 
abilities were upon them, and those disabilities 


were removed for the.express. purpose of ‘en: 

-abling them to take. those offices, and they 
took the offices just the moment their disabil- 
ities were removed, Mr. Abbott urged that it 
be done that very day, and the Senate did it 
by a unanimous yote. 

Now, let us look at another case, December 
17, 1868, page 120 of the same volume of the 
Congressional Globe. It was the case of quite 
a number of persons. ‘The bill was taken up 
on the motion of Mr. SAWYER, of South Caro- 
lina, and he: stated the, necessity for action 
upon it. He said: 

“Mr. Sawyer, I will say in regard to the names 
from South Carolina which are included in the 
amendment, that they are names which have all 
been passed upon by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate and reported on favorably by that 
committee, and they are offered here as an amend- 
ment for the purpose of gaining time. It is neces- 
sary that the disabilities should be removed from 
these persons before the recess ”— 


That is, before the Christmas recess of 
Congress— 


‘in order to enable them to qualify for offices to 
which they have been elected before the Ist of Jan- 
uary, There are no names in the amendment, with 
the exception of the last two, which have not been 
passed on by the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and those two I was requested to add by the 
Senator from North Carolina.” : 


Here, then, is the statement upon which the 
Senator from South Carolina urged that Con- 
gress should before the Christmas recess pass 
that bill, that these men who had been elected 
while under disabilities might before the Ist 
day of January take their offices; and there 
are about twenty or thirty of them, and I do 
not know but more than that. What did the 
Senate do after that appeal upon that subject? 
I will tell you what the Senate did. It passed 
the bill by a vote of 44 to 3; and I do not see 
now in the Senate one man who was in the 
Senate then who did not vote for that bill: 
Every man who is in the Senate to-day who 
was in the Senate then voted for the bill. Now, 
how can gentlemen stand up here and say that 
Congress did not recogfize, that the Senate 
did not recognize that the election of those men 
was a valid election, only subject to be avoided 
by the refusal of Congress to remove their dis- 
abilities? Who is there to say that the elec- 
tion of those men was void and the minority 
candidates were elected? If that was the fact, 
what right had you, Senators, to put those men 
in office in violation of the rights of. the men 
who were entitled to the offices? ' 

But let us take one more case. I must not 
weary your patience with reading. I might 
go on and read from the proceedings at every 
session of Congress just precisely the same 
thing. It reminds one of some lines in a 
charming song that Parepa Rosa sings; 


“ The same old story was told again, 
At five o’cloek in the morning.” 


It would be the same old story throughout 
every session of Congress, the removal of the 
disabilities of persons who had been elected 
while under disability for the express purpose 
of enabling them to take their offices. I will 
not trouble the Senate with many more, but I 
will refer to one or two. 

Here is the case of John G. Stokes, of Ala- 
bama. Mr. Warner asked the Senate to pass 
the bill. He had been elected to the office of 
county solicitor or prosecuting attorney of the 
county of Montgomery, Alabama: 

‘The court meets next Monday”’— 

I-am reading from the statement of Mr. 
Warner— l 
“and it will be impossible for him to enter upon 
the discharge of the duties of his office without this 
reiler, 

That was the ground.on which Mr. Warner 
put it, that Stokes had been elected, mark it; 
this was in 1869, and the court was to meet 
the next Monday, and the Senate was asked to 
remove his disabilities that he might take his 
office. What did the Senatedo?. They passed 


Rice, who signed. the minority report in thig 
case, was one of the men, as the record shows, 
who helped to got that bill through, 057 

Mr. ALCORN. If the honorable: Senator 
will permit me to interrupt him for a. moment 
I will give another case. Aa 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALCORN. It is one that occurred 
in Mississippi under the reconstruction act. 
There were many persons elected to the Legis- 
lature, several to both houses, who were labor- 
ing under disabilities, and after the conyoca- 
tion of that Legislature under the law of Con- 
gress, a petition was-sent forward stating the 
fact that those persons elected to the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi could nat take the oath, that 
they were under disabilities. The Legislature 
memoralized Congress upon the facts, and 
urged that those who had been elected, with- 
out regard to party, should have their disabil- 
ities removed. Congress responded to. thig 
appeal, their disabilities were removed, and 
they took their seats. 

One more case: a judge was appointed. by 
myself while Į was Governor of the State 
of Mississippi, whom I knew to be under dis- 
abilities at the time, the State senate knew he 
was under disabilities at the time, and with 
the knowledge of his disabilities confirmed the 
appointment. That appointee came with the 
facts to Congress of his appointment by the 
Governor, of his confirmation by the Senate, 
and laid the facts before Congress. Congress 
responded to the petition of.the Governor 
and the Legislature, his disabilities were 
removed, and he now holds the office of chan- 
cellor of the State of Mississippi. , 

Mr. THURMAN. Iam very much obliged. 
to the Senator from Mississippi for calling oup 
attention to those cases, which are sọ perti- 
nent. I might call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to otherg in every southern State. The 
truth is, the South is now full of officers who 
hold their offices under this interpretation of 
the Constitution. But, sir, I will not take 
up the time of the Senate except to refer to 
what was said on the general disability bill 
of February 16, 1869. That was 9 bill ‘that 
removed disabilities from an immense number 
of people. In the first place, 4 motion was 
made by Mr. Buckalew to strike out the name 
of Foster Blodgett, which was opposed by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Srewagtr] and 
the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. Pommroy,] and 
the reason they gave for relieving him was that 
he had been elected mayor of the town in 
which he lived, and it was necessary to remove 
his disabilities in order that he might take that 
office, and his disabilities were removed—a 
thing which gave us some little trouble after- 
ward, for his name became famous after that. * 
But Mr. Buckalew insisted on the Judiciary 
Committee, or those who had charge of the 
subject, stating to the Senate upon what prin- 
ciple they went in recommending the removal 
of disabilities. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, responding for the committee, answered 
as follows. After stating the difficulties that 
environed the subject, he said: 

“Now, before any system has been devised, there 
are some particular cases which all agree’’— 

He is speaking in view of what had been 
done by the Senate as well as what had been 
done by the committee— 


‘tare such as require speedy action on the part of 
Congress. Many of the gontlemen whose names are 
inserted in this bill haye been elected to office in 
the various reconstructed States. They have the 
indorsement of the people that they are prepared to 
support the Constitution and laws, and abide by the 
condition of things that exists there. 


That is the ground that your Judiciary Com- 
mittee took, and that the chairman of that 
committee, speaking for it, and speaking for 
the Senate too, said was one sufficient ground 
upon which disabilities were removed; when 


Í the bill by a unanimoys yote, sad my brother li the people had elected a man to office, and 
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thus shown that he was a proper man, it be- 
came the duty of Congress to remove his dis- 
abilities and let him hold the office. And, sir, 
that principle which you have seen acted upon 
in particular cases, which was acted upon 
by wholesale in regard to the elections in Ala- 
bama and in North Carolina, and in the pas- 
sage of the law already mentioned, of July 11, 
1868, which was then announced by the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee in the Sen- 
ate as a fixed rule of action in the body, has 
been its rule of action ever since. Now, I put 
to my friends here this fact, which I believe 
they cannot successfully answer: Isay to them 
that it is my belief, and I am very confident 
of it, that no man elected to office or appointed 
to office has ever asked Congress to remove 
his disabilities that they were not removed 
except this very man Vance. He is the only 
man,'so far as I know, elected to an office whose 
disabilities were not removed when he asked 
it to be done. And Congress has never voted 
that his should not be removed. Had the bill 
for their removal been taken up, and Congress 
adhered to its principle of action, it would 
have passed. 

Now, how can it be said, with this record 
before us, that those who voted for Vance 
threw away their votes knowingly, willfully, 
contumaciously, wickedly, when the very Gov- 
ernor who sat in North Carolina, when the 
chief justice of that State, when every judge 
in that State; when two thirds of the Legis- 
lature of that State, when almost every county 
officer in that State, had been elected before 
their disabilities were removed, and had them 
removed afterward and were allowed to take 
their offices; when Congress had passed a law 
which said in so many words that men elected 
before their disabilities were removed were 
elected, and if their disabilities were removed, 
they could take the office upon taking a modi- 
fied oath; when act after act, removing the 
disabilities of not one, two, or three men, but 
hundreds, many hundreds of men, (I speak 
without exaggeration,) have passed Congress, 
in order that they might take offices to which 

_they had been elected? In the face of such a 
record as this before us are we to be told that 
this iron English rule that is applied to indi- 
viduals there is to be applied to representa- 
tives of a State acting under oath, and that we 
are to impute to them that they willfully threw 
away their votes as much as if they had not 
voted at all, and that, therefore, this man 
Abbott, who did not receive one third of the 
votes cast, and little more than half of those of 
his own party, is to be seated in the Senate of the 
United States? What kind of a character for 
consistency, for respect for the Constitution 

*as they have themselves interpreted it, respect 
for republican institutions, can the Senate ex- 
pect to have in the country or in the world if 
such a wrong as this should be perpetrated? 

But, sir, we have had case after case besides. 
Congress removed the disabilities of RODERICK 
Raxpom BUTLER, who was’ elected a member 
of the House, and did it after his term com- 
menced, did it for the purpose of enabling him 
to take hisseat. Since I have been a member 
of the Senate, since my friend from Wiscon- 
sin has been a member of the Senate, at the 
instance of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Poou] the Senate unanimously removed 
the disabilities of Mr. SHozer, elected while 


under disability, in order that he might take | 


his seat in the House of Representatives. 
But, sir, that is not all. In analogous cases 
we have done the same thing. What did we 
do in the case of Miller, of Georgia? He 
was not under the disability of the fourteenth 
amendment, but he was under disability. He 
was under the disability of the test-oath act, 
which Congress has declared again aud again 
to be a disability ; and I can show my friend 
from Wisconsin that that is expressly declared 


to be a disability again and again in the debates 
of Congress. It is so declared in the debate 
on the bill of July 11, 1868, and it is a disabil- 
ity, because if a man could not take that oath 
he could not take the office, and therefore he 
was disabled from holding office. What did 
we do with Mr. Miller, Senator from Georgia? 
He could not take the test-oath. He could not 
take it when he was elected; he could not 
take it a year afterward ; he could not take it 
eighteen months afterward; and finally, when 
it was determined by the Senate that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia on my left [Mr. HILL] was 
entitled to his seat, and that Miller was elected 
at the same time, what did Congress do? 
What did the Senate do? They prescribed 
that Mr. Miller might take his seat upon tak- 
ing a modified oath which he could take. If 
this doctrine asserted in Abbott’s behalf were 
true, Miller was not elected at all; if this doc- 
trine were true, some other man, Foster Blod- 
gett, I believe, was elected, the man who re- 
ceived the minority vote. That was the state 
of the case; and yet the Senate by a unani- 
mous vote, my friend from Wisconsin with the 
rest, voted that Miller should take the seat, 
although he was under disability when he was 
elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will do me 
the justice to say that I rested my vote in the 
remarks I made in support of that case upon 
the sdie and exclusive ground that that test- 
oath act was unconstitutional, 

Mr. THURMAN. I know my friend did, 
and I shook bands with him on that. I was 
perfectly delighted to hear my friend make 
that remark. I considered that act unconsti- 
tutional, and I do so yet. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Therefore it was no 
disability. 

Mr. THURMAN. I grant that is a perfect 
defense for my friend’s vote; but the majority 
of the Senate did not think that. The major- 
ity of the Senate thoyght the test-oath act was 
constitutional. ‘They made me take it when | 
took. my seat, The courts made me take it in 
the courts before that. Ihave seen it taken 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
again, and again, and again; and although 
the Senator from Wisconsin and I agree that it 
is unconstitutional, we cannot say, acting as 
judges in this case, that it was. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We cannot? 

Mr. THURMAN. No. We can; but it 
would be obiter dictum. Now, what did my 
friend in his argument say in answer to all 
this? Ideclare I was sorry to hear that an- 
swer, because he is a lawyer, and an able 
lawyer, as everybody knows, and he likes to 
argue like a lawyer, and it is a pleasure to 
hear him, and it is.even a pleasure to answer 
him, too, because one has always something 
to answer. What does he say in answer to all 
this record which I have laid before the Sen- 
ate? That this action of Congress was a ne- 
cessity under the reconstruction acts; that is 
to say, that in a time of profound peace, five 
years, six years, seven years after the war had 
closed, there was a necessity for construing 
the Constitution one way, and now there is a 
necessity for construing it another. I have to 
say to him that if there was a necessity for so 
construing it in 1870, after every State was 
admitted to representation, after reconstruc- 
tion was complete, and if Congress has con- 
strued it as I say it has and as it ought to be 
construed, that necessity exists yet, and it will 
be a very happy circumstance that the con- 
struction it requires will keep Joseph C. Abbott 
from occupying a seat in this body to which 
he was never elected. 

But, sir, the answer of the Senator will not 
do. The Constitution is not to be construed 
one way at one time and another way at an- 
other time. I can understand the argument 
that I heard my friend once make, that “ inter 


| 


arma, silent leges;’’ that in time of war the 
Constitution is in abeyance. I canunderstand 
how a supreme necessity may in the minds of 
men justify going outside of the Constitution 
and saving the Republic even though you have 
to trample upon the Constitution for a time. 
I do not say that there ever was a case of such 
necessity in this country—I do not think that 
there has ever been—but I can understand 
how men may reason in that way. But how 
any man can reason in the year 1872 that there 
was in 1871, or 1870, or 1869, any necessity 
whatsoever to disregard the Constitution on 
the part of Congress is what I cannot compre- 
hend at all. From 1868, when the fourteenth 
amendment was adopted, to this time—1868, 
three years after the war had ceased—from 
that time to this there has been but one con- 
struction given either in the courts or in Con- 
gress to this amendment to the Constitation, 
and that construction is that the election of a 
person under disability is not void, but only 
voidable, and that it is only avoided by Con- 
gress refusing to remove the disabilities. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said all that it 
is really necessary to say on this case, but yet 
I feel bound to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate, very briefly indeed, to the precedents in 
this body on this subject, and also in the House 
of Representatives. The first precedent is 
that of the case of Mr. Gallatin in 1793. The 
petition against him was a petition of the 
minority members of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, and the ground upon which he was 
sought to be ousted from his seat was that he 
had not been nine yearsa citizen of the United 
States when he was elected. The facts were 
found to be so, and he was ousted from his 
seat. In respect to that case I simply call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that there 
was no one in that day to say that the minority 
man was elected. 

But, said the Senator from Wisconsin, it 
did not appear that it was known to the Legis- 
lature that Mr. Gallatin was disqualified. I 
am not going into the evidence in that case to 
show that there was sufficient known to the 
Legislature to put them on inquiry about the 
facts. Isay this: that in a time of high ex- 
citement, such as there then was in politics, 
as every one familiar with the history of the 
country knows, and with the strong opposition 
to Mr. Gallatin that then existed, so strong 
that the minority members of the Legislature 
petitioned the Senate to oust him from his 


| seat, and employed counsel to represent them, 


and were represented by counsel on the floor 
of the Senate, who were allowed to argue the 
case; when there was such a determination to 
oust from this body that eminent and gifted 
man, if there had been a chance to seat the 
minority man, if anybody had believed that 
he had a shadow of a claim to the seat, the 
evidence would have been hunted up to show 
that those who voted for Mr. Gallatin did it 
with knowledge that he was ineligible. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the Senator will 
permit me, the evidence in that case abun- 
dantly shows the reverse, abundantly shows 
that the representatives in the Legislature 
believed that he was eligible. 

Mr. THURMAN. I disagree with the Sen- 
ator; but each Senator must read the case for 
himself. 1 disagree with him entirely that it 
abundantly shows any such thing. Mr. Gal- 
latin had entertained different opinions on the 
subject himself, and finally the Legislature 
agreed to leave the matter to his own judg- 
ment; and while the evidence was not clear at 
all on the subject, I take it it was owing tothe 
simple reason that nobody imagined the Sen- 


|| ate of the United States would seat the minor- 


ity man, no matter how clearly it was proved 
that those who voted for Mr. Gallatin knew 
that he was ineligible. But I shall not take 
up time to discuss that. 


1872.]. - 
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The next case in the Senate is the Shields | 
case.. General Shields was elected to the Sen- 
ate, from Illingis....Mr. Breese was his. com- 
petitor, and. received a minority of the vote. 
General. Shields’ seat was contested on the 
ground that he had not been nine-years a citi- 
zen ofthe United States, and the fact was so. 
The general had an idea that hé might be 
elected, and at the expiration of the nine 
years, although that would be after his term 
had commenced, he might take his seat in the 
Senate. That was the idea on which he was 
elected, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me ask my friend 
if there is any escape from that on his theory 
that a man may be eligible to be elected who 
is not eligible afterward to hold the office? Is. 
there any escape. from that, that if he was 
elected and waited long enough until his ineli- 
gibility expired by the lapse of time, he would 
be entitled to a seat, supposing it was only a 
year and he was elected for six? 

Mr. THURMAN. Ido not mean to say 
that it isso at all. I do not undertake to 
decide that, because the decisions on that sub- 
ject in Congress are contrary, and I know it is 
not necessary in this case to argue it; and I 
have not the strength to argue what I bave to 
argue, without. considering so unnecessary a 
question ‘as that. 

The Senate of the United States voted that 
General Shields could not hold a seat. On 
motion of Mr. Calhoun, the resolution reported 
by the committee was amended so as to show 
the reason.of the decision, and as amended and 
passed it was, that General Shields, when 
elected, and at the time when his term com- 
-menced,, not. having been nine years a citizen 
of the United States,was not entitled to a seat 
in the body. That was the ground, and the 
Senate,,, by..an. almost. unanimous vote, sus- 
tained thatground. : Did-anybody pretend that 
Judge. Breese Was entitled to the seat? If 
there had been a question, if anybody had sup- 
posed so, would there not have been some 
inquiry into the question whether or not the 
Legislature that voted for Shields knew that he 
had not been nine years a citizen of the United 
States? And yet no man-made any such 
inquiry ; no man thought of setting forth any 
such preposterous claim. 

But at length the direct question came up, 
Mr. Mallory was. elected by the Legislature of 
Florida, and Mr. Yulee contested his election, 
and claimed the seat upon exactly the ground 
upon which Abbott now claims his seat; that 
is, he claimed it upon the ground that he, 
Yulee, was elected, although he had not re- 
ceived a majority vote. The facts of the case 
were these: on the first ballot, for they 
elected in joint convention, the votes were— 
for blank, 18; for Yulee, 18; and the Legis- 
Jature said there was no election, and they 
proceeded to ballot again. After several bal- 
lots, Mr, Mallory received a majority of the 
votes, and was declared to be elected, and the 
certificate was given to him and he took his 
seat. Yulee contested it on the ground that 
he was elected ‘on the first ballot; that those 
votes that were blank were thrown away, and 
he being the only person voted for was there- 
fore elected, What did the Senate do in that 
case? The committee raised on it sat, in the 
old Supreme court-room. I well remember 
it.. I happened to be in Washington at the 
time. . It was argued there for days and days. 
They reported against Mr. Yulee’s claim. Mr. 
Yulee asked the privilege of the Senate to be 
heard at the bar. He spoke four hours in 
defense of his claim, and then, with scarce a 
word said on the other side, the Senate voted, 
and bya unanimous vote said he had no claim 
atall.. There never was such an instance in 
this world of a man’s labor being all lost. 
Right at the end of-a four hour’s speech with 


scarce a word said in reply, the unanimous | 
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vote of the Senate was given against him, 
every Democrat in-the Senate voting against 
him, although Yulee. was a-Democrat and 
Mallory wasa Whig. t 

What answer, pray; is given to that casè? 
There, you will observe, there could not be 
any question about knowledge. The men: who 
voted blank knew they were voting blank, just 
as much as the men who voted for Vance knew 
that Vance was disqualified ; they knew that 
perfectly well. But what is said in answer to 
this? That.a resolution had been passed by 
a previous Legislature of Florida that in all 
elections by the Legislature no man should be 
considered elected unless he received a ma- 
jority of the votes of all the members elected 
to the Legislature, and that Yulee had not 
received a majority, but only just one half, of 
all the members elected; and it is said that 
that settled that case. 

It is very true that the committee did. re- 
port that that was a sufficient ground; but the 
committee did not report, and they could not 
report, that that resolution was binding on the 
Legislature. How-could one Legislature bind 
another Legislature by any such resolution as 

at? 
simple resolution that had been passed in some 
previous year, and it could have no binding 
effect upon a subsequent Legislature. But 
more than that, it was a resolution that had 
not been observed by the Legislature itself, as 
was abundantly proved in that case. But 
what did the committee report about it? ‘The 
committee reported that those who voted 
blank had a good right to believe that that 


resolution was still in force, and that if they | 
so believed, and that their blanks would be | 
counted against Yulee, Yulee was not elected, į 


although it should be found that-in point of 
fact the resolution was not in force and bind- 
ing upon the Legislature. 

_, Now I apply that very doctrine to this case. 
The Legislature of North Carolina hada right 
to believe that the interpretation of the four- 
teenth amendment-for which I have contended, 
and which has the sanction of the Senate from 
the adoption of that amendment down to this 
day, was the true interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and that therefore the votes for Vance 
would not be rejected in the count, that his 
election would not be void, but only-voidable. 
Even if they were mistaken in their interpret- 
ation of the Constitution, that mistake is not 
to inure to the benefit of Abbott; it is not to 
result in destroying the power of the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina to elect a Senator. The 
very doctrine of Yulee’s case settles it that if 
there was this mistake, it is a mistake which 
prevents Abbott being elected. It was an 
innocent and honest mistake on their part 
if they misconstrued the Constitution, and it 
would not be justice, but flagrant injustice, to 
say that by reason of this mistake into which 
you yourselves, Senators, led them, they have 
lost their votes, and a minority man, who did 
not receive one third of the votes of the Legis- 
lature, is to be seated here as their Senator. 


Then comes the case of Thotnas, of Mary- 


land. The Senate was of opinion that Thomas, 
of Maryland, could not take the test-oath. 
What did they do? He was therefore under 
disability. I defy any man—lI do not care if 
Locke would arise from the dead with all his 
genius for metaphysics, or if old Hobbes could 
stand before us with his power of analysis and 
hair-splitting, I would defy them to show that 
the effect of this test-oath act, if it is constitu- 
tional, is not to. create a disability. Then, 
aceording to the vote of the majority of the 
Senate, Thomas, of Maryland, was under dis- 
ability. What did the Senate do? They would 
not let him take his seat; but did any Senator 
pretend<that: the. minority man was elected ? 
You Republicans hadan overwhelming majority 
inthe Senate: You were seven, eight; or nine 


It was not a law of the State; it was a į 
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toone Democrat. ‘The moan voted for'by thd 
minority of the Legislature of Maryland was 
an influential Radical; a: man of power’ and 
ability. He is now Postmaster General—Gen: 
eral Creswell. He was the man for whom the 
minority voted. : Did ‘General ‘Creswell claini 
that he was elected: because Thomas was under 
disability ?. Did any Senator on this floor listen 
to such a thing?) No, sir; not one. No man 
dared to get up and say that because Thomad 
was disqualified, Creswell was elected. It was 
reserved for Mr. Abbott to make that claim. < 

Now. going back to other cases, away back 
in Mr. Monroe's administration 1 think it was; 
is the case of Bailey in the other House. He 
was elected a member of the House from Mas- 
sachusetts. Hiselection was contested on the 
ground that he was not an inhabitant of Massa: 
chusetts, but an inhabitant of the District of 
Columbia. ‘The House decided that he wasan 
inhabitant of the District-of Columbia and not 
of Massachusetts, and therefore his election 
was void... Mark it, there was a case in which 
he was not eligible to election, for unless -he 
was an inhabitant of Massachusetts the Consti- 
tution expressly said he should not be elected 5 
for it says that a Representative must be an, 
inhabitant of the State from which he is elected 
at the time of the election, and therefore Mr. ` 
Bailey’s ineligibility to election. Did anybody 
pretend in that case that the minority man was 
elected ? Ses 

The residence of Mr. Bailey in this city was 
as notorious as anything could be. He had 
resided, if my memory is correct, ‘twenty-four 
years in the city of Washington, and he was 
elected while his family were still here re- 
siding. in the city of Washington. His abseti¢e 
from Massachusetts reached to almost a. quar 
ter of a century, if my memory is not at fault. 
It was as well known in his district as it was 
known that there was such a man as Mr. 
Bailey. ‘Those who voted for him knew it 
perfectly well; and-yet did the minority man 
claim the seat, or did anybody pretend that 
the minority man had a rightto the seat? No, 
sir; in those honest days there was no man to 
make such a claim. - i 

I have already spoken of the cases of Sho- 
ber, of Butler, and of Young: The Senator 
from Illinois who opened this case has re- 
ferred the Senate to the able report of the 
Committee of Elections in the House upon 
Brown’s case, I believe it was, in which they 
consider this whole question of the claim of a 
minority man to be elected, and answer‘ by 


irrefutable argument, showing that it is not, 
and never was, the law in this country, 

But it is said in reply to that, that the House 
of Representatives may have one rule for itself 
and we might have another rule for ourselves. 
It is very true it might so happen; but it would 
be a very great misfortune, and not at all cred- 
itable to the two Houses if it did so happen, 
for on a question that depends on an interpret. 
ation of the Constitution, the two Houses ought 
if possible to agree; and above all things caght 
we not to overrule the decision of the House 
when we have drawn the House by our owrt 
action into making that ‘decision; by our own 
interpretation of the Constitutioa? The -char= 
‘acter of Congress and the certainty of elec- 
tions require that if possible the’ decisions of 
the two Houses should harmonize. So far 
they have harmonized perfectly; but this at- 
tempt on the part of General “Abbott is an 
attempt to produee discord where heretofore 
there has been Hatmòny; to- have one rule of 
decision in the’ Senate and another rule of 
decision inthe House. ; : : 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to say a very 
few: words ‘upon’ the adjudicated cases. ` Í 
affirin-with the utmost: positiveness: that thére 


is nota judicial decision of the highest court 
in any State in this Union except the Indiana 
decision that gives the slightest countenance 
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to this claim of a minority man being elected, 
while it has been decided again and again, as 
I shall show, notwithstanding the criticism of 
my friend from Wiseonsin, that the minority 
man is not elected, although the majority man 
may be under disqualifications. The only two 
decisions in America in favor of the minority 
man are the Indiana decision and the decision 
of an inferior court, a common: pleas court of 
the city of Philadelphia, which has been re- 
ferred to, and that pushes the. doctrine to its 
necessary logical eonsequence. There it was 
held by that court that a man who received 
but one vote—mark it—was elected, although 
there were twenty-four cast, I believe—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. Eleven. 

Mr. THURMAN. They decided that the 
man who received but one vote was elected 
if the jury found that the man who voted for 
him voted by ballot. That is what it comes 
to. Let me ask the Senator what this will 
come to upon the very doctrine contended for. 
Suppose on the first day when this Legislature 
met, the Senate by itself and the House by 
itself, General. Abbott had received but one 
vote in the Senate and but one vote in the 
House, and the other votes had been scattered 
among other persons, so that no person had a 
majority of the whole in either House, then 
prima facie there would be no election; that 
is perfecily clear. Now, suppose that all the 
votes that were given for these other persons 
were given to disqualified persons. Take that 
case. Each house meets on the day appointed 
in the act of Congress. The senate proceeds 
to vote, and one man votes for General Abbott, 
a qualified person; tue rest vote for three, 
four, or tive disqualified persons; nobody has 
a wajority, and the senate records the fact 
that there is no election pursuant to the act 
of Congress. In the house the same thing 
takes place; so that in the whole Assembly 
General Abbott gets but two votes, one in the 
senate and one in the house, and all the other 
votes are cast for disqualified persons. The 
next day they meet in joint convention, and 
the entire Assembly unanimously vote for a 
qualified man. In such a case, General Abbott, 
who did not get a vote, would, according to the 
logic of my friend, be elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. THURMAN. Now, I put it to the Sen- 
ate whether that is common-sense or law ? 

Mr. CARPENTER, Itis law. 

Mr, THURMAN. The law is said to be the 
perfection of reason. If that is the perfection 
of reason, then God help me to unreagon. 
do not want any such reason as that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In this case. 

Mr. THURMAN. No; nor in any other. 
The Senator is right in conceding what he 
does; he sees where he is driven; and he has 
undoubtedly 

Mr. CARPENTER, I was not driven there. 
I went there voluntarily. The doctrine of the 
cases being that all votes cast for disqualified 
candidates are no votes, and that the man, 
being qualified, who receives the highest num- 
ber of votes cast, even one out of twelve, or 
one out of five hundred, is the only man who 
got the vote, the cases say he iselected. I 
read the cases, and the very case which illus- 
trated the rule. I was not driven to it. I 
went to it as cheerfully as a devotee. 

Mr. THURMAN. I really did not think 
that. I thought he was driven to it by these 
cases in a panic or stampede; that he mis- 
apprehended them and fled from them, and 
was driven into that corner. I never did sup- 
pose that he hugged such a monstrous doctrine 
to his bosom... | Laughter.] I had too much 
respect for his inte!lect to. suppose that. But 
as there ìs no disputing about taste, de gustibus 
non est disputandum, if my friend loves these 
eases, so be it; I cannot help it. [am only 
sorry that such is the fact. 


l 


Now, inregard to the cases against this doc- 
trine, my friend says they are all obiter dicta. 
They are the: opinions of judges sworn to de- 
cide the truth and not to give false opinions 
whether they are obiter or whether they are 
not obiter. But the question of whether a 
thing is. obiter dictum or not is a question 
that may arise in a court where the decision 
is authority, but it cannot arise in the Senate, 
for none of these cases are authority. They 
are only the opinions of men learned in 
the law, and whether the opinion is obiter 
dictum, or whether it was necessary to the 
decision of the case,in either event it is enti- 
tled to weight in the decision of this question. 
Would my friend take me to task if | were to 
read to him from Kent’s Commentaries on 
these questions? Why not say that all Kent’s 
Commentaries are obiter dicta? Why not say 
that Coke upon Littleton is obiter dictum? 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
measingle remark on that point as he does not 
wish to misrepresent me. I was examin- 
ing in this connection the question whether 
the rule was setiled in this country as a judicial 
one. All the first part of the Senator’s argu- 
ment here drawing the distinction between 
authority and precedent is a mere question of 
philology between him and me. We under- 
stand thething preciselyalike. I do not under- 
stand here that if every decision in England 
and every decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the decision of every 
State in the Union was in favor of General 
Abbott, that that would compel the Senate to 
admit him. I was simply trying to show that, 
examining the cases upon judicial principles, 
they did not judically settle the law as they 
were claimed to have done by the Senator 
from Ilinois. Now, if we were in a court of 
justice and were inquiring simply what is the 
law in the courts, that is to say, what is the 
rule judicially established, then, of course, it 
would become material to inquire. whether a 
certain opinion is a judicial opinion upon 
which the judgment in the case rested, or a 
mere obiter dictum, expressing au opinion on 
the question, the question being of that class 
that decided either way the judgment would 
have been just as it was. pronounced. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, it is suf- 
ficient for me that these are the opinions of 
learned men. As we would read a chapter 
of Coke, or a chapter of Story on the Consti- 
tution, or Rawle, or Kent, or the like, I may 


| read the opinion of a jadge delivering an 


opinion under'the solemnities of an oath and 
from the seat of justice itself, whether it is 
obiter or not obiter; but the truth of it is that 
my friend was never more mistaken in this 
life than when he calls this obiter. There is 
not ope single case in which the opinion was 
obiter. 7 : 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
me one remark and I will not interrnpt him 
again- I cali his attention to this fact, that 
there is not one single case read which would 
not have been decided just as-it was decided, 
if the judges had expressed the opinion that 
in case the other man was disqualified the 
minority man should take:his place in au elec- 
tion like this by a limited number of electors 
voting viva voce. : 

Mr. THURMAN. And that may be said 
of every càsé that ever was decided by a court 
in which more reasons than one were given 
for the decision, You may turn it rightaround. 
Take, for instance, the case from the Sena- 
tor’s own State where we: may see the. value 
of the Senator’s criticism on that subject: 
The relator and defendant. were opposing 
candidates for sheriff of Jefferson county. The 
defendant received a majority of ‘the votes, 
and was commissioned. A quo warranio was 
issued to oust him and give the office to OF 
on the ground thatthe defendant when elected 


tiwas not, nor hath he ever been, and is not 
now, a citizen’of the United States,” and that, 
consequently, the votes cast for him should 
be disregarded and Off declared elected. 

What did the court say? The court held, 
first, that Smith was ineligible, but, in the 
second place, that did not elect Of. What in 
the world do you want more than that? Is that 
a case of obiter? Ifthey held that Smith was 
eligible, you might have said there was no neces- 
sity to go any further. ‘There was no neces- 
sity then to decide that the minority man was 
not elected ; but when they decided that Smith, 
the commissioned man, was ineligible, then 
they were obliged by the guo warranto to 
decide whether the relator was entitled to the 
office, and the court held that he was not. 
Was that obiter? They could not decide the 
case without deciding it; it was the very point 
in the case; it was the very ground and the 
only ground of the decision, and you call that 
obiter, and in that case, which is later than 
the State vs. Giles, the court affirmed the 
decision in the State vs. Giles. 

But, again, let us see what the State vs. 
Giles was. In that case, which was also a 
quo warranto, Giles was elected sheriff of 
Dane county. His election was contested on 
the ground that he was ineligible, being at and 
having been for some time before his election, 
sheriff of the same county. And the relator 
claimed the office on the ground that the votes 
given for Giles ought not to be counted, 
because under the constitution of Wisconsin a 
man could not be elected to the office of sheriff 
twice in succession. What did the court say? 
The court held, first, that Giles was not ineligi- 
ble; and my friend says that disposes of the 
case, and therefore, that disposing of the case, 
what they said about the relator not being 
elected was obiter. Now; suppose the court 
had turned right around and begun at the 
other end, and said first that, this man being 
ineligible, Dunning, the majority man, is not 
elected. If they had said that the Senator 
inight just as weil have said thatthe court was 
under no necessity to decide that Giles was 
eligible, and that all they said about that was 
obiter dictum. -That is all there is of it. 
Either one of these decisions made it unne- 
cessary to decide the other point, for either 
point being decided in favor of the incumbent, 
the guo warranto had to be dismissed, and you 
may just as well say that one point was obiter 
as that the other point was obiter.. It is simply a 
case of there being two good reasons, each one 
of them being sufficient, forthe judgment; and 
you cannot sayin such a case that either one 
was obiter. if either one of them decides the 
case it is not obiter. -Ifeitherone of a dozen 
points will decide a case you cannot say that 
any one of them is obiter, for the opinion of 
no point which of itself is decisive of the case 
is obiter; and if there area dozen points, each 
one of which would decide the case, there is 
no obiter dictum. l 

I have shown what the decision in the Sen- 
ator’s own State was. Now let us look at the 
other cases that are cited in the report of the 
committee: first, the State vs. Anderson, 1 
Coxe. I cite this because it is an old case, 
1795, two years after the Gallatin ease in the 
Senate. My friend from Wisconsin said that 
the court in that case vnly decided that in the 
exercise of their discretion they would not 
turn Anderson out of office. It is not so at 
all. The court delivered a solemn judgment 
in the case, and they never could have come 
to the exercise of that- discretion unless they 
had arrived at that judgment. They had to 
come to that jadgment before they could ever 
take into consideration the question whether 
they would exercise discretion or not; for if 
Anderson: had an indefeasible right to the 
office; then there was no case for the exercise 
of discretion; and it was only, therefore, by 
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first deciding, solemnly adjudicating, that he 
had not a right to the office that the court 
could come to the exercise of their discretion. 
So that there was not a particle of obiter 
dictum there. What was the case? It was 
this: Anderson was elected sheriff of Hunter- 
don county; he had not been threg years a 
freeholder, and was absolutely disqualified, a 
_gtatute of 1788 having declared that ‘‘no per- 
son shall hereafter be eligible to the office of 
sheriff in any county of this State unless he 
shall be and shall have been an inhabitant 
thereof and possessing a freehold estate in his. 
own right in fee-simple in the same county for 
three years previous to hiselection,’’ showing 
that the disqualification was absolute against 
even being elected. What did the court say? 

“Held by the court, that Anderson was disquali- 
fied, but that his election was not void.” 

This is the syllabus of the case: 

“The election of an unqualified person as sheriff 
is not ipso facto void; it is only voidable.” 

Then they say in the opinion: ‘still, how- 
ever, we think that the election was not ipso 
facto void.” The court had to decide that 
before they eould ever entertain the question 
of diseretion which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin says they did in that case. So far from its 
being obiter dictum, it was necessary to the 
decision which bad to be made before the court 
could render the judgment which they ren- 
dered. This was in New Jersey. I have 
spoken of the Wisconsin ease. Now I come 
to the State of California, the case of Saun- 
ders vs. Haynes. (13 California Reports.) 
There the case was that the man elected was 
a United States officer in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and upon well-settled principles the 
electors were bound to take notice that he 
was that officer when they voted for him. 

Mr. CARPENTER, The court held that 
he was not ineligible. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is true, and there- 
fore my friend says it is obiter dictum. There 
again he is mistaken. They decided against 
the relator. They decided that the minority 
man in such a case was not elected; and that 
was sufficient to dispose of the case with- 
out touching the question of the other man’s 
eligibility or not. So you might just as well 
turn it around and say that the decision that 
he was eligible was obiter dictum. . There 
again is a case of two good and sound reasons 
given for a judgment either one of which was 
sufficient, and neither of which, therefore, 
was obiter dictum. That case is full to the 
point, and was decided on full argument. 

Now I come to the Mainecase, and I believe 
it was my friend before me who put the ques- 
tion to the judges. I do not know how many 
Morrills have been Governorsof Maine, but I 
think my friend has been, and he is the man 
who put the question. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. 
brother. 

Mr. THURMAN. What was the case in 
38 Maine Reports? In Maine, like Massa- 
chusetts, the Governors are in the habit 
of consulting the judges on questions of law. 
Instead of having an attorney general to con- 


It was my 


sult, they consult the judges, just exactly as | 


they used to do in England. lt is a very con- 
venient way, because if you get the judges 
committed on your side, you are sure of being 
right and can go ahead. We do not think it 
exactly right in our country to do that, 
but they do it in Maine, and so far nobody has 
complained about it. It works well, I baveno 
doubt; it makes the thing go smooth. ‘The 
facts of the case were these: a majority of the 
votes at an electionin Sagadahock county were 
for Abel C. Dinslow for county commissioner. 
There was no such person in being, for although 
I think the canvassers of the votes made very 
great asses of themselves in saying that there 
was no such person in being, or rather in not 


| was the next highest on the poll?” 
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counting those votes for the man for whom 
they were intended, yet in the case laid before 
the judges it had to be assumed that there was 
no such person in being, and the judges 
assumed that all the way through, and in fact 
they had to assume it, otherwise the question 
before them. would have been of no signifi- 
cance at all. 

The Governor submitted to the judges the 
question whether it was competent to throw 
out the votes for Abel C. Dinslow and to issue 
a new commission to such person who is eligi- 
ble to said office as shall appear to have the 
highest number of votes. There Abel C. Dins- 
low was apparently elected ; there was no such 
man inesse, you could hardly conceive a higher 
case of a man throwing away his vote than to 
vote for a nonentity; yet that was the case. 
The question submitted to the judges was this: 
“Can I commission the minority man? Here 
is a dead man running against a living man, 
and the dead man beat,” 

Mr. CARPENTER. Hither my friend is 
mistaken about that case or Iam. I under- 
stand the question submitted to be this: after 
one Governor and council had passed on 
the question, could another Governor and 
council—— 

Mr. THURMAN. I will show that my 
friend is entirely mistaken about that, for 
though the court did decide that, they decided 
more than that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. This was obiter dictum. 

Mr. THURMAN. You cannot show itis 
obiter dictum when the opinion of the judges 
ig asked on the question, and they respond 
directly to the question. There was a case in 
which the ‘nonentity beat the entity. The 
nonentity had the majority, and the Governor 
said “I have issued a commission to this non- 
entity but he will not take it; he cannot take 
it. Can I commission the man in being who 


What did 
the judges say in reply to that? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Does the Senator 
understand that the Governor who put that 
question had issued that commission ? 

Mr. THURMAN. I will answer the Sena- 
tor’s argument presently. That question was 
put to the judges whether the Governor could 
commission the man who had received a mi- 
nority of the votes, there being no such person 
in existence as the man for whom the majority 
voted, aud the judges answered in the negative ; 
he could not doit. They were further asked— 
and now | want my friend’s attention—whether 
the office was vacant, and they answered that 
it was. How could they decide it was vacant 
unless they decided first that the votes for the 
minority man could not be counted, and there 
being no such man in esse as the majority 
man, therefore the office was vacant. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. The Senator 
means to say, I suppose, that there wasno man 
bearing the identical name voted for. 


Mr. THURMAN. Abel C. Dinslow was | 


voted for. There was a man whom the elect- 
ors intended to elect, whose name was Abel 
E. Dinslow, I think, but that could not be 
taken into.account because the canvassers had 
certified that Abel C. Dinslow was elected and 
the previous Governor had issued a commission 
to him, and therefore in the case submitted to 
the judges it had to be assumed there was no 
such person in being as the man who had re- 
ceived a majority of the votes, and the ques- 
tion was, first, whether or not the Governor 


could commission the man who received the | 


next highest number of votes. The judges 
said, No, you cannot do that; because in the 
first place you cannot go behind the canvass 
already made and the commission issued by 
your predecessor.” ; 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now will my friend al- 
low meone question? Itseems impossible that 
he and I can disagree as tu what is decided in 


that case.. The judges say there that ‘You, the 
Governor and council of the State, are not the 
general judges. of elections; your daty:is 
purely ministerial, you are confined to a: mere 
canvass of thereturned votes. Your predeces- 
sors exercised that function once for all, and 
when they decided that the people had made an 
election, and had elected Abel C. Dinslow, that 
was all that the Governorand council of Maine 
can ever say upon that subject. If that-man 
does not hold the office no one else can. They 
rendered a judgment that he was elected, and 
to allow you now to go. on and reconsider the 
case would make you the general judges of 
election. Therefore you cannot doit.” That 
is all there is in that case, as I understand it. 

‘Mr. THURMAN. My friend is mistaken 
about that being ali that was involved in the 
case. So far from that, this is the fact: the 
judges answered the Governor, you cannot 
commission the man whom the electors in- 
tended to elect because they did not vote for 
that man; they mistook his name, and voted 
for Abel C: Dinslow instead of for Abel E. 
Dinslow,: and you cannot correct that error 
which was committed by the canvassers and 
by your predecessor in office, and you cannot 
commission the minority man. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me to put one qnestion at that point, and I do 
it not for the purpose of putting in a reply to 
his argument, but to see if we cannot get at 
an understanding between ourselves. if the 
question had been put by that former Governor 
and council whether they could commission 
the man who. had the minority of the votes, 
or whether, finding thatthere. was a mistake in 
the first man’s name, the office was vacant, 
then it would have been proper... But the. 
question was not put by that body; it was put 
by their successors; and the judges say that 
the decision of the former Governor and coun- 
cil was in fact a judgment, and you cannot 
review it; you are boand by that; and if 
there is no man in existence that has been 
decided to be elected, the function of the 
Governor and council to decide who was 
elected has been exercised and has passed, 
That is what they say. 

Mr. THURMAN. Here is the error of my 
friend; it seems very plausible, and yet he. is 
entirely mistaken. A judgment in favor of a 
man not in esse is a nullity. Ifthe highest 
court-in the nation were to render a judgment 
in favor of a man not in esse it would be simply 
a nullity. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The fact in that case 
was that they had made a mistake as to the 
middle initial of a man’s name; and in no 
place but the State of Maine, and never in the 
State of Maine except in that case of Dinslow, 
by a mistaken judgment of the Governor and 
council, not of the court, has a middle initial 
been heid to be any part of any man’s 
name. ‘There was therefore no vote fora man 
not in existence, no vote for a nonentity, no 
intention to throw away the vote at all; but 
atter the election was closed, and the legal 
authorities had passed upon it and had said 
who was elected, the opinion of the judges 
was that after that function had been once 
exercised it could never be reviewed by the 
Governor and council or by their successors, 
They having decided that one man was elected 
at that election, they could not ‘decide that 
another man who had another number of votes 
was elected; they had no revising power. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is what my friend 
said in hig argament before. My friend has 
got into a circle, and he cannot see out of it. 
Here a'prior Governor ard cou neil kad decided 
that Abel C. Dinslow was the elected man ; 
that was the judgment which the Governor, who 
submitted ‘this question to the judges, could 
not reverse. It was not a judginent about 
Abel E. Dinslow. 
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Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly it was. There 
were not two men elected at that election, and 
the Governor and council bad decided that 
Abel C. Dinslow was the one man who was 
elected.. If so, certainly the other man was 
not elected. Now, when they found out that 
that was a mistaken decision, the new Gov- 
ernor and council asked the judges, ‘‘Can we 
correct that blunder?” 
cause you are not the general judges of elec- 
tions ; the duty of the Governor and council 
is purely ministerial.’ 

Mr. THURMAN. My friend has just exactly 
gaid the same thing over again. The judgment 
was, that they could not correct 


Mr. CARPENTER. The jadgment of the | 


Governor and council holding that Abel-C. 
Dinslow had been elected. 
Mr. THURMAN. That is just what I did 


say. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If he was elected, the 
other man was not. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is exactly the Sen- 
ator’s argument. That is what I am going to 
answer. 
could not be reviewed was a judgment that 
Abel C. Dinslow was elected when there was 
no such man ashe. There was no question, 
they had no right to look whether there was a 
man named Abel C. Dinslow or Abel E. Dins- 
low. There the judgment said Abel C. Dins- 
low is elected. 1f there was no such person 
in esse it is the same as if the court rendered 
judgment in favor of a man who did not exist, 
and that judgment is simply a nullity. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now, to prove what 
the Senator wants he must also go a little 
further and say that if the court renders a 
judgment in favor of a plaintiff and it turns 
out that the plaintiff is dead, that is a legal 
udgment in favor of the defendant. k 

Mr. THURMAN. . No, no; that is exactly 
what my friend comes to. ‘That is precisely 
what he wants us to come to. That was ex- 
actly the question that the Governor submitted 
to the judges. ‘They said, ‘Here is judgment 
for this plaintiff, Abel C. Dinslow; but there 


is no such man, but you cannot give the com- | 


mission to the defendant.”’ 


Mr. CARPENTER. That is to say, as | 


Abel C. Dinslow, the man you say was elected, 
is dead, therefore the other man is elected. 
Mr. THURMAN. If my friend will not 
interrupt me I will dispose of this matter, for 
it is not of sufficient consequence to take up 
the time of the Senate about. If he will hear 


me for a few minutes on this subject, I think | 


if I do not satisfy him I will satisfy the Senate 
as to what I understand to be the case. The 
judgment of the former Governor and coun- 
cil was that Abel C. Dinslow was elected. 
The judges of whom this opinion was asked 
by the succeeding Governor said that it was 
not in the power of the succeeding Governor 
to review that decision. Thatis true. Then 
came the question there is no man to take the 
commission, for there is no such man as Abel 
C. Dinslow. Thatis a fact, but that is a fact 
unknown to. the Governor and council who 
decided that Abel C. Dinslow was elected. 
They thought there was such a man,and they, 


thinking there was such a man, certified that | 


he was elected and the Governor issued a 
commission to him, but it is found that there 
is no such man. Now he says to them, “Can 
I correct that by issuing a commission to the 
minority man? If I cannot do that, is the 
office vacant?’ They said to him, ‘‘You cannot 
correct that error and issue a commission to 
the minority man: Why, then, did they not 
follow out their judgment and say the thing 
must stand as it is on the judgment in favor 
of Abel C. Dinslow, and you cannot take 
notice that there is no such man? Did they 
say that? No,sir; butthey said, ** You do take 
notice that thereis no such man, and the office 


They say, ‘‘ No; be- - 


The judgment that the judges said | 


| 


is vacant.’ The decision that the office was 
vacant necessarily decided that the minority 
man was not elected, because if there was no 
such person as Abel C. Dinslow, and the votes 
given for him were to be rejected, then the 
minority man was elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
me once more, and then | will promise not to 
interrupt him again. Suppose that case put 
to the judges had been this: that Abel O. 
Dinslow had received five hundred votes, that 
John Smith had received four thousand votes, 
bat that by a mistake the Governor and coun- 
cil bad decided in favor of Dinslow and issued 
a certificate. It then turned out that he was 
not in existence.. The question then would 
be submitted to the judges, ‘‘ Can he commis- 
sion the man who had four thousand votes ?”’ 
The judges say, “No; the Governor and 
council have settled the question who was 
elected at that election, and you cannot re- 
view it; the office is vacant.’’? That is the 
logic of it. 

Mr. THURMAN. The office was not va- 
cant unless you take notice that there was no 
such person in esse. Bat if you could take 
notice that there was no such person in. esse in 
order to decide that the ottice was vacant, you 
might take notice of it to seat the minority 
man if there was any law forseating him. But 
I am taking up too much time on this sub- 
ject. 

Here then, Mr. President, are the decisions. 
But one American decision has been shown in 
favor of the seating of a minority man. by a 
supreme court ofa State, and that is the decision 
in Indiana. I ought to have alluded to the 
decision in the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
which the Senator said was a decision really 
on his side. Nothing could be ciearer than 
that itis not so. What is it that the Senator 
reads from Judge Strong’s opiuion thathe thinks 
makes in his favor? Ib is this: 

“ Besides, a man who votes for a person with knowl- 
edge that the person is incompetent to hold the office, 
and that bis vote cannot, therefore, be effective, that 
it will be thrown away, may very properly be con- 
sidered as intending to vote a blank, or throw away 
his. vote.” : 

That clause is relied on after the express 
decision that the minority man,is not elected 
because of the disqualification of the majority 
man. What is it that the judge says? He is 
speaking of a case in which an elector knows 
that his vote cannot be counted—knows that 
it will be thrown away. ‘Thatis the language. 
Now, did the members of the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina know that their votes 
would not be counted? Did they know they 
would be thrown away? Have Í not shown 
conclusively that they had every reason to 
believe that their votes would be counted; 
that they would not be thrownaway? So that 
this sentence, read from Judge Strong’s opin- 
ion, gives no support whatever to the claim 
of Mr. Abbott, but the opinion itself stands 
unshaken and impregnabie that the disquali- 
fication of the majority man does not elect the 
minority man. Here, then, you have upon 
the judicial decisions Maine, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and California, ail 
on one side, and bat one single decision, that in 
Indiana, upon the other. How canthere, then, 
be any doubt about how the weight of judicial 
authority is in the United States? But, as I 
said before, really that has very little to do 
with the case, because this is to be decided by 
congressional law and congressional prece- 
dents upon the-interpretation to be given. to 
the fourteenth amendment and the construc- 
tion that Congress has placed upon it. 

Mr. President, a few remarks upon one 
‘other point and then I will have done. These 


interruptions have taken up so much of my | 


time that I have spoken longer than I in- 
tended, 
My other point is that nothing is clearer 


than that the act regulating the election of 
Senators is totally repugnant to the idea of 
a minority man being elected. Nothing is 
clearer to my mind than that proposition, and 
if this case stood upon this act alone it would 
be quite sufficient to defeat the claim of Mr. 
Abbott. a Let us see if it is not a complete 
answer to his claim, What, according to that 
act, is the Legislature to do? The houses 
are to meet on'a certain Tuesday separately. 
Each house is to vote for a Senator. Then 
what does the act provide? That the name 
of the person receiving a majority of votes in 
each house shall be entered upon the journal 
of that house. ‘That is what H requires. 
There is no authority given to the house to 
scrutinize the qualifications of uny man who 
is voted for. There is no time to do any such 
thing as that. Suppose it had been questioned 
there whether ór not Vance was really disqual- 
ified, or whether the members who voted for 
him knew that he was disqualified, there was 
no tribunal to try that question; there is 
no time given to try it by this act, but the act 
is imperative, the name of the person receiv- 
ing a majority of the votes shail be entered 
upon the journal of that house. ‘Then what 
follows? Ifno person has received a majority 
of the votes, then an entry to that effect is to 
be made on the journal of the house. There 
is no requisition to record how many votes 
were given.for A B, how many for C D, how 
many for E F. 

‘There is no necessity to record even how 
many votes were given for the man who re- 
ceived the majority in case a. majority were 
cast for a single individual; simply the fact is 
to be recorded that A B received e majority 
of all the votes. No ballot is required to be 
counted, no entry of the voteis required to be 
made. Of course there is no time to scrutin- 
ize, no opportunity to scrutinize whether the 
person who is voted for is disqualified or not. 
The statute is mandatory to enter his name 
I| who has received the majority of the votes— 
the name of the person, says the statute—to 
enter his name on the journal as the man who 
has received the majority of the votes. Then 
what is to be done? 

Then they are to meetin joint convention 
the next day, for what purpose? First to ascer- 
tain whether the same person has been named 
by a majority of each house. For that pur- 
pose the journals are to be inspected. The 
journal of the senate is laid before the joint 
convention, and it reads that on this day the 
senate proceeded to elect viva voce a Sena- 
tor of the United States, and A B received a 
majority of all the votes cast. That is what 
the senate journal says. The house journal is 
then produced and read, and it says that on 
that Tuesday the house met, a quorum being 
present, and proceeded to vote viva voce for 
a Senator in Congress, and that A B had 
received a majority of the votes cast. 

What, then, are they to do? Simply to verify 
that fact that the same man had received a 
majority of each branch, and to declare him 
elected, and then the Governor is to certify 
the fact to the President of the Senate. That 
is what theact requires. Now you see at once 
that this act necessarily requires that the vote 
for the person shall be counted, that there is 
no power to throw away the vote given for 
anybody on the ground that that person was a 
disqualified person; there is no provision for 
doing any such thing as that; and therefore 
it necessarily follows, if this claim of Mr. 
Abbott is true, that in every such case the 
Legislature can make no correction of the 
error, but itis to come to the Senate upon a 
contest, and has to be corrected here after 
the commission has been issued to the person 
apparently elected, 

You thus see that it is impossible to execute 
| this statute at all upon the theory of Abbott. 
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Does Abbott come here with the journal show- 
ing that he received a majority of the votes? 
No. Yet the statute requires that as a muni- 
ment of his title. Is there any such thing on 
the journal of the senate of North Carolina? 

o. 
house of representatives? No. Any such 
thing upon the journal of the joint conven- 
tion? No.. In bis case not one requisite of 
this statate has been complied with. Any 
commission issued to him by the Governor? 
No. Any certificate to the-President of the 
Senate that he was elected? No. Then not 
one single muniment of title which the statute 
requires exists in his favor, and it cannot exist 
in his favor under this act, because this act 
never contemplated the election of a minority 
man. If this act had contemplated the elec- 
tion of a minority man, provision would have 
been made for it. It contemplated no such 
thing, and it is utterly impossible to execute 
the act upon the theory that a minority man 
can be elected. It does seem to me, there- 
fore, that’ if this case stood upon the ‘statute 
regulating the election of Senators aloue, it 
would be entirely conclusive of the case. I 
never have seen anything in my life that 
seémed to me a more satisfactory demon- 
stration than this. ; 

Then, Mr. President, on every ground on 
which you can place the case—upon the Con- 
stitution, the interpretation of it given by 
Congress, upon the weight of American judi- 
cial decision, upon the doctrine that lies at 
the foundation of republican institutions, that 
a majority shall govern, upon the act of Con- 
gress regulating, the election of Senators, upon 
each and all of these grounds this claim is 
found to have no validity whatsoever. 

I thank the Senators who. have been kind 
enough to listen to me for their. attegtion. I 
regret that there were not more of them, 
and I leave the case for the decision of the 
Senate. : 


North Carolina Senatorship. 
SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 12, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution:reported by the Committee. on Privileges and 
Elections relative to the claim of Joseph C. Abbott 
to a seat in the Senate from the State of North 
Carolina— 


Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: Nothing can be more agree- 
able to.a lawyer than to discuss a complicated 
legal question before a judicial court, where 
the judges are compelled to listen with patient 
mien and fixed attention to the various pro- 
positions and details of propositions, connected 
like the links of a chain, and constituting an 
argament. A law argument must be dry, and 
is generally uninteresting, except to the pro- 
fessional mind. It can only be comprehended 
by close. attention, because if a single step in 
the process be lost the whole connection is 
broken. 

Eloquence has its own opportunities. The 
flagging fortitude of a nation may be revived, 
the cooling patriotism of a people may be 
warmed, and great national catastrophes may 
be averted by harangues and appeals. And 
oratory, on occasions, draws upon poetry and 
taxes all the fine arts for illustration and orna- 
ment. But a law argument, to quote from 
Mr. Wirt, should not be adorned from the 
millinery of the fancy, should not be decked 
with flounces and furbelows, but should. be 
presented ‘as naked as asleeping Venus.” In 
such an argument embellishment is not orna- 
ment. - Hence, the argument of a mere legal 
question in this body is a difficult and thank- 


Any such thing on the journal of the | 


‘givers of his daily - 


less task. Weareso driven with employments, 
so engrossed with cares, that it is next. to im- 
possible for any Senator to listen toa long 
argument upon dry questions of law. 

We are to consider to-day simply a question 
of law, and nothing but a sense of duty can 
imprison the Senate long enough to hear all 
the points and weigh ‘all the considerations 
that should enter into our judgment.. And yet 
the importance of the case before us for our 
decision to-day, a case which will serve asa pre- 
cedent for all the future, ought to induce Sen- 
ators to make it an exception, and they who 
must decide it by their votes ought to give a 
patient hearing to all the reasoning upon which 
the judgment should rest ; though I very much 
regret that the management of this side of 
the case has not fallen to some abler Senator. 
Nevertheless, as the duty is cast upon me, I 
shail not shrink from its performance. 

The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that ‘‘ each House shall be the judge 
of the election returns and qualifications of 
its own members.” “The judge’? That 
brief phrase is very significant. We are to 
pass on this question as other judges would 
pass upon it. We are not here to-day to make 
the law; we are not here to inquire what it 
would be desirable to have; what the law 
ought to be; we are not considering any ques- 
tion of public policy; we are not looking to 
the interest of any party; we are not to 
inquire what will be the effect upon the coun- 
try of a decision of this question one way or 
the other ; but we are here exercising this con- 
stitutional. function to judge of the claim of 
Joseph C. Abbott to a-seat in this body. This 
to-day is a court, and this is our consultation- 
room, and. we are here to mature our Opinions 
and pronounce our judgment. . : 

Discussions in a court of iaw often lead to the 
wildest excitement and intensity of feeling, 
but the disputants are fortunately relieved from 
the necessity of passing upon the question to 
be decided. They may press one side or the 
other of an argument, no matter to what ex- 
tent or extreme. ‘he tribunal that is to decide 
it is not inflamed by the debate ; its members 
have taken no part in it, and by the exercise 
of -cool judgment the court passes upon the 
questions involved. But here weare not ouly 
presenting different views on this question, but 
we areto decide it. Weare judges; not lawyers, 
not partisans, not politicians, but judges ; and 
the only object is to communicate to each other 
our respective views with that deference which 
in a judicial consultation-room always is, and 
in this place should be, extended to conflicting. 
opinions. ‘ 

With this estimate of the duty before us, 
Mr. President, you may well conceive that’ L 


was surprised, not to say astonished, at the- 


remarks submitted to the Senate by my hon- 
orable friend from Hlinois [Mr. Loean] yes- 
terday. Fsball take care not to imitate bim 
in some particulars. Ishall take care not to 
pronounce his argument ridiculous, nonsensi- 
cal, absurd, or revolutionary. I shall not 
attempt to perpetrate any joke at his expense 
for the benefit of the galleries. I shall treat 
his argument with perfect respect. But, believ- 
ing it to be entirely unsound, I shall try to 
demonstrate its errors, but { shall do so with 
perfect respect to him and to his opinions. 

We are here, I have said, sitting judicially 
upon this question; we are judges to-day. And 
what should a judge be? A great lawyer, now 
in his grave, has sketched the character ofa 
judge in the following beautiful language, and 
it cannot be repeated too often: 

“ He shall know nothing about the parties, every- 
thing about the case. He sball do everything for 
justice ; nothing for himself; nothing for his friend ; 
nothing for his patron; nothing for his sovereign. 
Tf on one side is the executive power and the Legis- 


jature and the people—the sources of his honors, the 
read—and on the other an indi- 


vidual nameless and odious, his,eye is to. see neither, : 
great nor small; attending only tothe ‘trepidations’ 
of the balance.’ ` If a law is passed by a unanimous’ © 
Legislature, :clamored ior by the general voice-of 
the public, and a cause is. before him on it, in which 
the whole community is on one side and an individ- 
ual nameless or odious oh the other, and he believes 
it to be against the Constitution; he: must so declare 
it, or there ig no judge. If Athens comes there to: 
demand that thé cup of hemlock be put to the lips 
of the wisest. of then; and he believes that. he bas 
not corrupted the youth, nor omitted to worship the 
gods of the city, nor introduced new divinities of his 
own, he must deliver him, although ‘the thunder 
light on the unterriffed brow.” : 

I can well understand, Mr. President, that 
looking simply to the interests of the Republi- 
can party, it might be as well not to seat Mr. 
Abbott. I can understand. how clamor and 


balance.” i E 

My honorable friend concluded his very able 
speeeh yesterday by derlenne that he always 
bowed’ to thé people; he said “that: he always 
did, aid He trusted be always should. I trust. 
not. In, his: legislative capacity he wiil; be- 
cause as a politician he represents the people 
and is bound to execute their will and Fer 
their voice.. Byt when he comes upon the 
bench, when he sits in this body to judge a 
case either'asa member of a court of impeach- 
ment, or to try the legal question here involved, 
namely, the claim and legal right of Mr. Ab- 
Pott to a seat here, the voice of the people of 
Tflinois basmo more to do with tbe question 
than the whistling of the wind.. It is immate- 
rial what bis constituents desire; the question 
is, what ig the law? And if he disregards his 
own convictions and bows to the popular. will, 
he degrades his office, he draggles his robes in 


„the dnst, and comes short of the duties which 


the Constitution imposes upon him. I know 
my friend would not do it. I know there is 
not a man in the Republic that, placed on the 
bench, would stand up with more’ firmness 
and integrity against outside pressure and 
popular clamor in réndering.s judicial judg- 
ment. é 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me 
right there? ` Ihad no reference to the people 
of Illinois, or atiybody else, except the people 
of North Carolina. {meant that I must bow 
to the will of that people as expressed in their 
Legislature. pane ee 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well; that merely 
changes the venue, as we say in court. he 
Senator certainly is under no more obligation 
to. bow to the people of North Carolina than 
he is to the people of Iinois. | I put the case 
for him on the strongest ground it can be put. 
If he is bound to’ bow to. anybody it is cer- 
tainly to bis own constituents, and not to the 
people of North Carolina. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what niay this moment happen to be the 
popular sentiment of North Carolina is no 
more important: than what may happen tobe 
the sentiment in Canada on this question. 


df that Legislature legally conferred on Mr. 


Abbott a right to bis seat, can we unseat him 
because the people of North Carolina do not 
now wish him to occupy the place? No more 
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for that reason than we could to satisfy the 
will and pleasure of the people of Illinois or 
Wisconsin, or any other part of the country. 

Now, to repeat, we are not here to-day to 
serve anything but law and our consciences. 
If the law entitles this man to his seat, we are 
degraded, dishonored men if we do not give it 
to him, even though it were certain that a 
storm of popular indignation would drive us 
from these seats forever. - 

Now, Mr. President, I come to examine 
exactly what this case is. The difficulty in 
arguing such a question in such a place is to 
eliminate its immaterial circumstances, and 
hold up to the mind only those essential ele- 
ments upon which it must be decided. There 
are many collateral. propositions ; there are 
many interesting considerations that taken 
into account would only tend to confuse the 
mind and to turn the attention away from the 
points upon which the judgment must rest. 
The case is this: 


“That, on the second Tuesday of November, 1870, 
the day prescribed by law, the two houses of the 
Legislatare of North Curolina proceeded to the 
election of a Senator from that State for the term 
of six years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 
1871, with the following results: 


In the honse of representatives: Votes 
Zebulon B. Vance received 63 


Joseph C. Abbott received. - 2 
Scattering i 


Members preSentbassserssseuesrerorsesssoessrssess verore 105 


In the senate: 3 
Zebulon B. Vance received. .ussessseceonersseone 32 
Joseph C. Abbott received... zi 


Scattering sn... 
Members present... cceseese WSaetvinea dens spelen 48 


“That the number of members present at the 
time and so voting constituted a quorum of each 
house of the Legislature.” 

lam reading from the report of ‘the major- 
ity of the committee : Té 

“The constitution of North Carolina providing 
that ‘ neither bouse shall proceed upon public bus- 
inegs unless a majority ofall the members are actu- 
ally present,’ the numbers so present amounting to 
a majority of all the members, i 

“On the following day the two housés, in the usual 
form, declared that Vance had received a majority 
of the votes cast in both houses, and that he was duly 
elected as such Senator for said term of six years, 
commencing on the 4th day of March, 1871. 

” Itis also further in evidence that said Vance was 
not on said second. Tuesday of November, 1870, and 
atno time since has been. qualified to serve as such 
Senator, owing to disability imposed by the four- 
teenth article of amendment of the Constitution.” 

Į continue reading from the majority report: 

“Itis averred that the members of. the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina so yoting for Vance, at the 
time their votes were cast, had notice of the ineligi- 
bility of Vance, but no evidence on this point has been 
presented to the commitiee, the memorialist relying 
upon the assumption that this was a matter of public 
notoriety.” 

_ That is a misapprehension of the facts which 
it is my duty to correct. Of course the Sen- 
ator who drew. ihat report was. utterly inca- 
pable.of intentionally misstating any fact, 
and I suppose that statement was made through 
mere inadvertence. I send to the Clerk to be 
read the affidavits which were before that 
committee upon that particular point. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


. APRIL 5, 1871. 

This is to certify that I was duly elected as a 
member of the senatorial branch of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina on the first Thursday 
of August, 1870, for the twenty-first senatorial dis- 
trict, composed of the counties of Granville aud 
Pearson, was duly qualified and took my seat on the 
third Monday of November of the same year, and 


continued to hold the same until the latter partof T 


Javuery, 1870, when my seat was vacated by a vote 
of the Democrats in the senate, and a Democrat 
seated jn my place. 

During the time when I held my seat as afore- 
faiu, the elegtion of United States Senator was 
heid and Hon. Vance was declared elected, 
having received a majority of all the votes cast 
by said General Assembly, and Hon. Joseph C. 
Abbott received the next highest vote cast for Sen- 
ator as aforesaid. Beforesaid election for Senator 
was held, it was known that Hon. Z. B. Vance was 
under political disabilities from ‘the foarteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


And I heard one Democrat, a member of the house 
of representatives of said General Assembly, 
namely, Jordan, of Pearson county, say that be 
voted for said Vance as Senator aforesaid, because 
he, the said Vance, was barred by the Howard 


amendment. 
ROBERT W. LASSIFER, 
Of Oxford, Granville county, North Carolina, 


I, Pinkney Rollins, of Asheville, Buncombe 
county, North Carolina, depose and say, that I was, 
atthe regular election held in North Carolina on 
the4th day of August. 1870, elected a member of the 
Legislature from the county of Madison ; that I took 
my seat as such member November 21, 1870, and held 
it until the 29th of November, following, when I 
was unseated for alleged frauds in the election; 
that I was at Raleigh while the election for United 
States Senator was pending and mingled freely with 
the members of both houses; that I know from my 
own personal knowledge that it was perfectly well 
known to all the members that Zebulon B. Vance 
was under disabilities from the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; that 
it wasa general sentiment among the Democratic 
or Conservative members of said body, that they 
would elect Vance Senator notwithstanding his dis- 
abilities; and I further declare that on one occasion 
I was present with several of the members of the 
Legislature, and that they said * Wevote for Vance 
because his disabilities have not been removed ; we 
have eaten dirt long enough;” and I further say 
that the question of electing a man whose disabil- 
ities had not been removed was discussed in the 
Democratic or Conservative papers for about two 
months prior to the election for United States Sen- 
ator, and that it was a matter of common notori- 
ety that Governor Vance’s disabilities were not 
removed, $ N 

W. P. Welch, Democratic member of the Degisla- 
ture from the county of Haywood, on the floor of 
the house of representatives, previous to the vote 
for Senator, did publicly declare that said Vance 
was under disabilities trom the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, and 
that he voted for him because he was the nomina- 
tion of the caucus, and under protest. 


PINKNEY ROLLINS. 


Sworn tò before me, this 4th day of March, A.D.1871. 
[L.s.] JOSEPH T. K. PLANT, J. P. 


To whom it may concern + 

We the undersigned, members of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, duly elected on the 
first Thursday in August, in the year 1870, do hereby 
certify that the inehigibilityof Zebulon B. Vance to 
hold the office of United States Senator by reason 
of the restrictions of the fourteenth article of 
the United States Constitution, was a fact of gen- 
eral publicity and notoriety at the time of the sen- 
atorial election, and was. urged by many members 
of his own political party, publicly and privately, 
as a reason why he should not receive their nomia- 


ation and support. 

ABIAL W. FISHER, 
SAMUEL C. BARNETT, 
GEORGE Z. FRENCH, 
R. F. LEOMAN, 
JAMES M. JUSTICE, 
GEORGE W. PRICE, Sr., 
J. T. HARRIS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, the 23d day of 


March, 1871. > 
W. G. BAGLEY, Clerk. 
By L.G. BAGLEY, Deputy. 


In addition to the foregoing affidavit, we further 
state that Mr. Welch, member of house of represent- 
atives from Haywood county, in voting for Mr, 
Vance for United States Senator, desired his protest 
entered on the journal against the action of those 
who nominated and supported a man who was ineli- 


gible to take his seat, as was the case with Mr. 
ance, as every one knew. 
: ABIAL W. FISHER, 
Member of House Representatives. 
GEORGE Z. FRENCH, 
Member of House Representutives. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 23d day 

of Maroh, 18/1, WILLIAM H. BAGLEY, 
Clerk Supreme Court, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Ransom, who has 
since been elected by the Legislature of North 
Carolina, and I suppose is entitled to this seat 
if Mr. Abbott is not, was also examined at 
considerable length before the committee, and 
his examination was reduced to writing by the 
clerk of that committee, a short-hand writer. 
Upon my request the clerk has furnished me 
from his minutes the question wbich I put to 
Mr. Ransom upon that subject and his answer 
to it. He was speaking of the Legislature that 
elected Mr. Vance, and I put this question: 


“Ts there any doubt that Vance’s disqualification 
was known to all of them?” $ 


{L. s.] 


[u. 8.} 


He answered: 


“No question at all; it was well known. There is 
no question that Governor Vance’s disqualification 
was well known to all.” 


Mr. THURMAN. I submit to the Senator 
that if he reads that, which is undoubtedly 
true, he ought to read the whole statement. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That isthe whole state- 
ment on that point. Mr. Ransom, who cer- 
tainly exhibits the manners and sentiments 
of a gentleman, frankly admitted that there 
was no doubt that the disqualification of Vance 
was well known to every member of the Legis- 
lature who voted for him. 

Mr. THURMAN. But he ought to read 
what was said further. General Ransom stated 
that it was the universal opinion expressed, 
that there couid be no doubt in the world 
about it, that his disabilities would be re- 


moved. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do I understand that 
there is no question of fact that his disability 
was then known? 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly not; but they 
thought his disabilities would be removed. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Iam now simply show- 
ing that those who voted for Vance knew he 
was disqualified, and I have read the evidence 
which proves it. 

Mr. THURMAN. Whether these affidavits 
are entitled to be called evidence, I do not 
know; I place no reliance-on them; but from 
the first in the committee the fact was known, 
and nobody ever made a question about it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I was not willing to 
let this matter rest on the allegation of public 
notoriety, for I think there is an important 
point depending on that very question. Jn 
this case knowledge of disqualification did 
not rest on public notoriety. It was brought 
home to the actual knowledge of every mem- 
ber of that Legislature, and I think that an 
important fact in this case; and although the 
examination of Mr. Ransom was very pro- 
tracted, this is all he said as to the precise 
question to which I am now directing the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. THURMAN. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. Mr. Ransom made a long statement, and 
Mr. Abbott agreed that it might go into the 
record. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me interrupt my 
friend, What I say is this: that upon the pre- 
cise question, whether they knew he was dis- 
qualitied, be says nothing that contradicts what 
l have read. He says they did know of that 
disqualification; that all of them knew of it. 

Mr. THURMAN. I have not controverted 
that at all; but what I say is that yon ought 
not to take a part of his statement without the 
whole; and the whole of his statement shows 
conclusively that so far from intending to 
throw away their votes by voting fur Vance, 
so far from voting in a contumacious spirit, 
they voted with the firmest assurance that his 
disabilities would be removed, and every man 
of them expected that he would be allowed to 
take his seat, ` 

Mr. CARPENTER. Iam rather gratified 
to see the anxiety of my friend from Ohio not 
to permit me to dwell for a single moment 
upon. this fatal fact, without suggesting. some 
reply. There are a greal many other facts in 
this case which I shall come to speak of, among 
them that to which the Senator has now al- 
luded. He was not willing to let the mind of 
the Senate rest for a moment upon that one 
fact in this case without suggesting what he 
intended to suggest somewhere else in the case 
asa sufficient reply to it. Iam not saying 
that the members of that Legislature did not 
know other things, or hope other things, but I 
am now merely calling the attention of the 
Senate to what my honorable friend from Ohio 
admits, that whatever else they did know or 
did not know, they did know this, that Vance 
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was disqualified and could not claim a seat 
merely in right of the election they pretended 
to confer upon him. ‘ 

Mr. President, the Senator is a lawyer; he 
is @ good lawyer; and he knows that no man 
can at the same moment and in the same 
sentence present both sides of a case. If I 
do not accord full justice to the gentleman’s 
point before I get through, I am not the 
man I take myself to be. I am now dwell- 
ing, however, upon a fact which of itself is 
important, and which I wish to have under- 
stood by itself, and then we shall see what 
can be said to lessen its force. 

So, then, Mr. President, by the testimony 
before the committee, by the frank declara- 
tion of General Ransom before the commit- 
tee, and here by the admission of the Senator 
from Ohio; it is established that it was well 
known to every member of that Legislature 
who voted for Vance that he was ineligible, 
disqualified under the fourteenth amendment. 
And I desire the Senate to bear this great 
fact constantly in mind while we proceed to 
consider the other facts of this case. I shall 
assume that there is no longer any controversy 
on this point. 

Mr. J HORMAN, There never has been. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The report certainly 
controverted that fact, or I should not have 
alluded to it. Mr. President, if the Senate 
will now bear in mind the precise attitude of 
the case, it will be a sufficient answer to three 
fourths of the argument of my friend from 
Illinois, and to every case that he read from 
the books. And, at the risk of being tedious, 
for I have not the slightest desire to make a 
speech to-day, my orly desire is to have this 
case understood by the Senate, if I can, I 
repeat that the precise case then is this: the 
Legislature of North Carolina on the day fixed 
by Jaw, having a quorum present in both 
houses, were qualified under and required by 
the Constitution and the laws to elect a Sen- 
ator. ‘hey proceeded to perform that duty, 
with this result, that the majority of votes 
were cast for Vance and the minority for 
Abbott, with some scattering, and that every 
man who rose in his place and voted for Vance 
knew that he was prohibited by the fourteenth 
amendment from sitting in this body. 

Now, Mr. President, the only question re- 
maining is, what was the legal effect of what 
was done by the two houses on that day? My 
honorable friend from Illinois yesterday read 
the statute—I shall examine it particularly 
hereafter—and he, says that the Legislature 
were required to cast their votes for ‘‘a per- 
son” for Senator. He asks, ‘Is not Mr. Vance 
a person?’ The statute does not say they shall 
cast their votes for an eligible person. Why, 
Mr. President, the fourteenth article of amend- 
ment isin that act of Congress and forms a part 
of it as much as though it were copied verbatim 
into the act. The whole Constitution from 
beginning to end is in every act of Congress, 
and has the same effect upon it, both in regard 
to its construction and effect, as though it were 
copied into the body of every bill we pass. 

Vhen these men acted, being under the con- 
stitutional obligation of voting for a person as 
Senator of the United States, were they not 
ander obligation to vote for a person who was 
constitutionally eligible to a seat in the Senate? 
Did not every man who rose in his place and 
voted for Vance cast a vote against the Con- 
stitution? Is there any escape from this? Did 
not every man of them know that he was vio- 
lating the Constitution of the United States 
when he voted for a man tbat the Constitu- 
tion of the United States said should not be a 
Senator? - g 

Now, the question is, what is the effect of 
those votes cast for Vance? My honorable 
friend said yesterday that it was perfectly ab- 
surd to say that you could count this whole 


number of one hundred and five mèn in the 
house present so as to make a quorum, and 
yet consider their votes void so as to elect 
Mr. Abbott. That is one of those specious 
propositions that, uttered in a town meeting 
on the Rocky mountains, would alarm me 
nearly to death, for I should not know ex- 
actly how to meet it; for how the thing might 
strike such a crowd I should not be able to 
conjecture; but here in this body it deserves 
only a passing notice. The capacity of that 
Legislature to élect a Senator is one thing; 
whether they did elect a Senator is another 
and a totally different thing. If a quorum 
were there in each house on that day, there is, 
no doubt the houses were competent to elect 
a Senator. You theréfore properly count all 
the members to establish the competency of 
the Legislature to elect. The presence of a 
majority in each house is ali that is necessary 
to establish the competency of the houses to 
elect, because the constitution of North Caro- 
lina provides that no public business shall be 
proceeded with unless a majority of all’ the 
members-elect shall be actially present; not 
present and voting, but actually present. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I have the constitution of ‘North Car- 


olina in my hand, and Í will read that section 


in connection with what he says: 


“Sec. 2. The senate and house of representatives 
shall meet annmaliy on the third Monday in Novem- 
ber, and when assembled shall be denominated the 


. General Assembly, And neither house shall proceed 


upon public business unless 2 majority of all the 
members are actually present.” 


I have Jooked through all the rest of that 
article about the legislative department, and 
that appears to be the only thing that is said 
touching what we ordinarily call a quorum. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The constitution was 
carefully examined in the committee, and that 
was our understanding of it, and the report of 
the majority of the committee so states and 
quotes the provision in question. So we all 
understand thatalike. Therefore, if a majority 
of both houses were actually present, there was 
legal capacity in the Legislature to elect; and 
hence I am justified in saying, for the purpose 
of showing capacity, that there were one hun- 
dred and five members present; and that, too, 
without regard to whether they voted or not. 
Presence is one thing, voting is another thing. 

Now, when we come to another distinct 
question, did the Legislature on that day elect 
a Senator, the answer depends not upon how 
many actually present, but upon what those 
present, being a quorum, actually did. If they 
had done nothing, if they cast no votes, then 
they made no election; that is clear. , If they 
cast votes for a man who was not in existence, 
that is, for a dead man, they made no election 
of a Senator; if they cast votes for a man dis- 
qualified by the Constitution of the United 
States to be Senator, they made no election of 
a Senator. If they did, then that Legislature 
prevailed over the Constitution of the United 
States. That Legislature on that day said, 
t: Vance shall be a Senator.” The Constitu- 
tion of the United States that same day said, 
‘Vance shall not be a Senator.’’ Now, the 
question is whether the Constitution of the 
United States controlled the Legislature of 


North Carolina, or the Legislature of North fi 


Carolina controlled and abrogated the Consti- 
stitution of the United States by the votes they 
pretended to give for Vance? ; 

But the Senator from Illinois also says that 
it is only required that a majority of votes 
should be cast ‘‘ fora person,” and he refers to 
a case, Commonwealth vs. Cluly (which I shail 
come to directly and show.that it is entirely 
against his view) to prove that a person is a 
person, dead or alive, eligible or ineligible, in 
this country or in some other country, and. 
that the statute is. satisfied if they voted for 
any person. Why, he says, suppose the elec- 


tion had been by ballot and they had put in 
the name.of Vance, they would have “ cast’? 
such a ballot. Why, Mr. President, speaking | 
in a legal sense, whether they cast a ballot or 
not, does not depend upon whether they did 
or did not place a piece of paper in a hat or 
box, nor whether her did or did not, when 
their names were called, utter a certain sound, 
or speak a certain name. But the question is, 
did they cast legal votes? In other words, 
did they vote for a person that might legally 
be voted for? Or, to change the phraseology, 
though not the sense, did they cast legal votes? 
If not, then, in a legal sense, they cast no vote 
whatever. The Constitution declaring that 
Vance sbould not be Senator, the members of 
the Legislature who declared that Vance should 
be a Senator violated the Constitution in and 
by their votes, A vote given in violation of 
the Constitution is void, as every unconstitu- 
tional actis void. A void vote is no vote; that 
is, it is not a vote, but a blank. 

There are so many ways of illustrating this 
idea that I am tempted to dwell on it a little 
longer. The honorable Senator put the case 
very strongly upon this fact, that right or 
wrong, legal or illegal, innocent or criminal, 
votes were cast for Vance, and that is,in my 
judgment, the fundamental mistake in nis t he- 
ory of this case. When the Constitution says 
a thing shall not be done, that thing never can 
be done ina legal sense. There are certain 
particulars in which the Constitution may be 


-violated.. The Constitution said that no State 


should secede, but they did. The Constitution 
said that no State should organize á rebel gov- 
ernment to make war upon the United States, 
but they did.. The Constitution said, that no 
State should raise an army, but they did. 
‘These were facts existing outside of and not de- 
pending upon legal principles for their valid- 
ity, but standing ‘out facts in history, as rocks 
and rivers are facts in nature. 

But when in a legal sense, when in a court 
of justice, when in this Senate, when any- 
where for legal effect you say a thing has been 
done, you mean that it has been constitutioun- 
ally done, because if it has not been so done 
it has not in a legal sense been done at all. 
Suppose Congress to pass a bill with all the 
forms of an act; it goes through both Houses ; 
it receives the signatures of the Presiding 
Officers of both Houses; it_receives the ap- 
proving signature of the President of the 
United States; we call it a law; we publish it 
in our statutes as a law, and it goes out with 
the other acts of Congress. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it be in conflict with the Constitution 
it is in legal effect blank paper in your statute- 
book; the legal mind does not read that page; 
to the legal thought and conception that page 
is a blank; that page is as though a blank 
leaf had been inserted there by the binder. 
That is not an act of Congress. It has the 
form of an act of Congress; it has the out- 
ward semblance of a law. It is no law, how- 
ever, because the Constitution of the United 
States says there never shall be suck alaw. 
It conflicts with the Constitution, and it can- 
not be a law unless the Constitution is abro- 
gated to that extent; and because the Consti- 
tution is the supreme law every pretended. law 
that comes in conflict with it is no law at all. 
In form it is a law, in reality it is nothing. ; 

Mr. President, this proposition is so plain 
that ii need only to. be. mentioned to exhibit 
its force. . If this result of such solemn, de- 
liberate official act of thé two Houses of Con- 
gress, appraved by-the President of the United 
States, if such an act sent forth with the sanc- 
tion of legislation, and in the form of law, 1s 
a perfect blank, and of no legal effect, is it 
dificult to comprehend that when the mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Legislature rose 
and in answer to their names responded with 
the name of Vance—a man who, under the 
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Constitution of the United States, could not 
be a Senator—that those members did a void 
act; in other words, did no act, or did not vote 
at all? When the Constitution says a thing 
shall not be done, any attempt to do it is, in a 
legal sense, utterly ‘nugatory; or, in other 
words, the thing attempted to be done is not 
done; the attempt is void. No legal result 
can be predicated of an act which cannot con- 
stitutionally be performed. To vary the ex- 
pression, an act which the Constitution says 
shall never be performed, in a legal sense 
never has been performed. To illustrate, the 
Constitution of the United States declares that 
no State shail pass any law impairing the obli- 
gations of a contract. Now, suppose that in 
fact a State Legislature passes and the Gov- 
ernor of a State approves an act to impair the 
obligations of a contract, whatis the result? 
Why, simply nothing. The act is void, no 
act, and the obligation of the contract is no 
more impaired than if the act had never been 
assed. ' 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask my 
friend, if I do not disturb him by so doing, 
what he thinks the result would have been had 
the gentlemen who voted for Vance on that 
occasion.cast a blank vote? 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend has antici- 
pated me. That, of course, is the next propo- 
sition to come in the course of my argument. 
F am trying now to show that those votes are 
no’ votes in a legal sense; that when those 
members were called to vote for a Senator and 
they arose and voted for a man that the Con- 
stitution declared should not be a Senator, it 
was ina legal and constitutional sense no more 
a vote than though those members -had risen 
in their places and responded, ‘‘ Hail Colam- 
bial”? The Constitution nullified the attempt 
to vote for Vance, and prevented the response 
from being a vote. ` 


“ Now, to come to the precise point, these 
votes given for Vance were blanks; in other 
words, a quorum of both houses were present, 
and ia the house, of the one hundred and five 
members who were actually present only thir- 
ty-two voted; the rest cast blanks. In the 
Senate forty-eight members were present, and 
only eleven voted; the rest cast blanks. 
’ ‘Now any friend from Vermont asks me (and 
that is what I was coming to,) what would be 
the effect ifthe fact had literally corresponded 
with the legal effect of the fact.. In other 
words, when these one hundred and five mem- 
bers of the House were called, suppose only 
thirty-two had answered anytbing, and they 
had answered ** Joseph C. Abbott,” and when 
the forty-eight. members of the Senate were 
called only éleven bad answered, and they had 
answered ‘Joseph C. Abbott,” would he have 
been elected? This somewhat breaks the line 
of my argument, by anticipating what more 
naturally bélongs to another part of it. 
“Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not want to annoy 
my friend. ~~ 

Mr. CARPENTER. I know that. I take 
the interruption kindly. The act of Congress 
has two provisions applicable to two different 
eases; the first.being the election by the two 
houses on the first day fixed by the act; the 
second, an election by the joint assembly of 
the two houses in case of failure to elect on 
the frst day by the two houses. The provisions 
of the act in these two cases are totally differ- 
ént. The provision of the act as applicable to 
the eleétion by the two houses on the first day 
is that the’ person shall be declared elected 
who shall have received ‘‘ a majority of all the 
votes cast. There must be a body capable 
of eleeting; there must be a quorum, (which 
exists under the constitution of North Caro- 
lina, if there is-a majority actually present in 
both hougses,) and, then, there being an elect- 
ive body competent to elect, the act of Con- 
gress says that the man who receives a major- 


t 


ity “of all the votes cast’’ shall be declared 
to be elected Senator. ` f 

But when you come to the provision regu- 
lating the election to be had on the next and 
succeeding days, the act organizes a body of 
its own. As to the first case, it does not 
creste the body; it treats of the Legislature 
as it exists under the State constitution, the 
houses acting separately in their codrdinate 
capacity as branches of the legislative depart- 
ment of the government. - But passing that 
and coming to an election by the joint assem- 
bly, which proceeding did not exist in some 
of the States, it became necessary for Con- 
gress to declare what should be a quorum to 
act, and what should be necessary to make an 
election. Why? In the one case it found 
bodies in existence competent to act; in the 
other it created a body aad gave it capacity to 
act, which had perhaps no constitutional ex- 
istence in any State, and certainly was not in 
practice in some of the States. Therefore, in 
that case they regulate it, and say that a man 
shall have a majority of all the votes cast, a 
majority of the members elected to both houses 
being present and voting. 

There was the distinction between the two 
cases. If the election had gone to the joint 
assembly, then the act of Congress regulates 
it and declares not merely that there shall be 
a quorum present, but that a candidate shall 
not be declared to be elected unless -he shall 
have a majority. of all the votes cast, a quorum 
of both bouses being present and voting; but 
in the first case that clause is wholly omitted, 
and omitted why? Because in the first case 
the act of Congress treated of legal hodies in 
existence and was not spéaking them into life 
or giving them new power. It regulates the 
election as to them by saying simply on what 
day they shall elect. It does not say what 
shall be their quorum; it leaves that entirely 
to the law and practice of the Legislatures of 
the different States. In one Legislature a 
tenth may be a quorum, in another a fifth, in 
another a sixth, in another two thirds, and so 
on. Whatever quorum is fixed by the State 
law is sufficient when the election takes place 
on the first day in the two houses. Congress 
meant to leave it there; and therefore Con- 
gress‘ did not say that on that day the man to 
be elected should have a majority of all the 
votes, a majority of all the members elected 
being present and voting. They omit that and 
say that he shall be elected if he has a majority 
of all the votes cast. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question there? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator remember 
any State that by its laws authorizes a legis- 
lative body to sit with less than one half of 
its members present ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I would not like to 
make my affidavit on that point, but I under- 
stand that Massachusetts does and always has. 
She has a very large lower house. I under- 
stand that less than a third of that body is a 
quorum. 

Mr. CONKLING, Less than a fifth, I think. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In the House of Com- 
mons in England the quorum is less than one 
tenth. i 

Mr. HILL. Massachusetts has as many 
representatives as the towns choose to pay for. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Forty members, I am 
told, is a quorum of the House of Commons. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not almost universally 
true, in the United States, that a majority 
of a legislative body is required to make a 
quorum? 


Mr. CARPENTER. I do not know pre- 


| cisely at this present time how the fact is, nor 


do I care. Ifit had anything to do with this 


question, I would have examined it; but it | 


has not anything more to do with it than the 


structure of the courts of the different States 
or the method of holding their elections for 
Governor. 

Mr. BILL. If I am not interrupting the 
Senator, I will throw out this idea in order that 
he may answer it: I should like to know why 
the Senator supposes that Congress by the act 
of July 25, 1866, were. willing that one rule 
should prevail upon one day, that less than a 
majority of the two bodies united might elect, 
aa were careful to require that on the second 
daya majority of each body should be present 
and vote. Why a different rule on the two 
different days? I can very well see why they 
did not undertake to say what should be a 
quorum in each house—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. The question is already 
about as long as [can remember. [{Laughter. ] 
Mr. HILL. Very well; 1 will stop there. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, I tried 
here for ten minutes to answer the very ques- 
tion that the Senator has put. [t is another 
discouraging evidence, showing how unsatis- 
factory an effort upon a legal question in the 
Senate must be, that I was unable to convey to 
him my theory of that subject. 

Mr. HILL. I beg pardon. I did not hear 
the Senator allude to the reason of Congress 
in enacting this law adopting a rule different 
for the second day from the first day. I did 
not hear the Senator on that point. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What I said on that 
subject was this: that in regard to the election 
on the first day Congress did not assume to 
regulate it at all, left it as the laws of the sev- 
eral States left it, because the election was to 
be made by bodies in existence when that act 
was passed. It was therefore not necessary 
to say what should be a quorum in those 
bedies. But, in regard to the joint assembly 
of the two houses, the actof Congress created 
a new tribunal not regulated by thie law of the 
States. Therefore, it was necessary for Con- 
gress in that case to declare what shouid be 


‘a quorum and how many votes should be re- 


quired to make an election; because when it 
created a tribunal not known to the State law 
it must define its powers. In the other case 
it was not necessary to do so, because they 
were regulated by State laws, and the quorum 
in different States might be different. What 
is necessary for a quorum in one State may 
not be in another; and Congress did not in- 
terfere with the subject of a quorum when the 
two houses were acting in their normal con- 
dition as‘branches of the Legislature of the 
State; but when Congress created the tribunal 
it became necessary then to regulate it, and 
therefore Congress did regulate it. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator will pardon ~me 
yet. He recites correctly what he said before; 
but yet he does not give a reason to the Sen- 
ate why the legislative body here in making 
the act of 1866 did fix a different rule by which 
a minority upon one day might be competent 
to elect a Senator and upon another day could 
not elect one. I have not beard the reason of 


-the distinction, and that is what I asked the 


Senator to give. It was competent, was it not, 
for Congress to have said that in no case shall 
less than a majority of the two houses concur- 
ring elect? I take it it was. I merely throw 
at out. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Ido not think it does 
any great harm to throw it out.) [Laughter.] 
Congress has never assumed, I may say to my 
fried from Georgia, to do everything it could 
do in any one act. He says Congress could 
have provided. what shall be the quorum of the 
Legislature. I do not say it could not, but I 
doubt if—— 

Mr. HILL. No, sir, I do not say that ; but 
I do say that less than a majority of the entire 
Legistature could not elect. l 

Mr. CARPENTER. I am entitled to con- 
gratulate myself, because- the Senator ìs: as 
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unfortunate as I was., He cannot. make me 
understand what be meant, any more than E 
can make him understand what I mean. 
[Laughter.]. So I will go on. ‘SS 

Mr. President, passing the effect. of the act 
of Congress—which I shall refer to again—we 
have the case clearly before us. The Legisia- 
ture on-the day fixed by law proceeded to the 
form of holding an election ; and in legal effect 
but thirty-two men voting in the house and 
eleven voting in the senate, and the act of 
Congress declaring that the man who received 
the majority of all. the votes cast, that is, all 
the legal, constitutional votes cast, shall be 
elected on’ that day, the question is whether 
this man is. elected by that minority vote. 
That is the precise legal question; and here 
let me repeat, this matter, if borne in mind, 
simplifies the whole discussion, and renders 
unimportant the cases which were referred to 
yesterday by my friend from Illinois. The law 
is. this: when an election is held by a body 
competent to elect, as for instance by a board 
of directors electing a president of a corpora- 
tion, or the directors of a bank. electing a 
cashier, or the burgesses of a city electing an 
alderman or a mayor, or the members of a 
Legislature electing a Senator, in each and 
every of these cases, if they cast their votes for 
a man who is ineligible to hold the office, the 
votes are void, because they are no votes; 
that man cannot take his place; he is not 
elected; he cannot be elected; and he has 
had‘no votes; the votes are void. But it is 
necessary. in addition to that, in order to seat 
the minority. man, that those who cast their 
votes. at the time for the ineligible man knew 
that he was ineligible; and if that fact also 
exists in the case, then L- assert here without 
fear of successful.contradiction that: there is 
no adjudicated case-to- be found contradicting 
the: well-settled. English law that the minority 
man is entitled to hold the office. 
- I$ has been said here, and there is some 
plausibility in it, that the members of ‘that 
Legislature who voted for Vance, although 
they voted for a man whom they knew the 
Constitution would not permit to bea Senator, 
were. not acting obstinately, contumaciously,- 
or criminally, because they thought Congress 
would. remove the disabilities. That is one 
of those. plausible suggestions which have to 
We examined thoroughly to appreciate their 
fallacy. To goa little aside for-the pupose of 
an illustration: we are all familiar with the 
rale of law that an act done in mistake can be, 
relieved by a court of equity. IfI make a 
contract with my colleague, with the belief on 


his part and mine that a certain fact exists, | 


without which fact existing such contract would 
not have been made, and we were both honestly 
mistaken in it, acourt of equity will relieve 
us of the consequences of our mistake.. But, 
sir, without dwelling uponit, because there are 
so many points here that I can only state them 
without stopping to elaborate thein, here is the 
distinguishing point: such a mistake must be 
a mistake as to some then existing fact. If I 
make a contract with my colleague to do.cer- 
tain things in the sanguine hope that next year 
it will be better with me than it is this year, 
that some ancestor will die in good time and 
leave me a large estate, or that E shall fall in 
some other way into very prosperous circum- 
stances and be able to carry out the contract, 


and it turns out otherwise, no court of equity || 


can relieve me. Why? Was I mistaken? 
Yes, in.a very loose, popular sense; not mis- 
taken in any legal sense, because it was not in 
regard to any existing fact. The facts at the 
time I made my contract were just as I thought 
they were; things afterward did not turn out 
as Í bad hoped they would. A court of equity 
will always relieve a party who has contracted 
under a mistake as to existing facts; they 
never: will relieve a man because his hopes 


have not: been realized.. There. area. great. 


many reasons why'such should -not-be the ase. 
Here the Legislature must’ eléct a Senator; 


not nominate him.and refer it to us.to determ- 


ine whether he- sbalil: bea Senator or not. 
The process which Senators on the other side 
say may he had, that the Legislature may elect 
a Senator: who cannot be seated, aud then for 
us to remove his disqualifications and seat 
him, is substantially. tranaférring the election 
of Senator from the Legislaturé to Congress. 
And here I desire to turn back upon my friend 
from Illinois the argument he made. on that 
subject. If what he says about those cases in 
the House of Representatives is correct, they 
did make a. member of ‘Congress; there is no 
doubt of it; and if Mr. Vance comes here 
declared ineligible by the Constitution and you 
enable him to take his seat, you elect him, do 
you not? You may drop the word ‘‘ election,” 
which perhaps is‘a little unfortunate and am- 
biguous; you make hima Senator, you determ- 
ine the quéstion that he shall be a Senator, 
and he never could be but for you. Now, who 
makes him a Senator, the Legislature or you? 
They could not make‘him a Senator, but you 
do. ‘But the Constitution says that the Legis- 
lature shall elect the Senator, and it. is.their 
duty to élect a man who will be entitled to his 
seat without the action of any other Govern- 
ment on earth. He comes here in virtue of 
that election. He comes here with the rights 
conferred upon him by the election of the 
State Legislature, and if he can take hiş seat 
here at all, he must take it always in right of 
that election, and that alone. 

Now, Mr. President, it is admitted by the 
majority report that the English cases, legis- 
lative. and judicial, for three hundred years, 
and. without the occurrence of a single dis- 
senting decision, declare the law to be that in 
an election viva voce, by a limited number of 
electors, all votes cast for.a candidate known 
by the-electors to be disqualified are thrown 
away, and that the candidate having the ma- 


- jority of all votes cast for eligible persons is 


duly elected; the votes cast for disqualified 
candidates being regarded as blanks, but being 
counted for the purpose of showing the pres- 
ence of a quorum. .We-are sitting here to 
decide a legal question, and we enter upon 
the discussion with the admission on.all sides 
that for three hundred years there has not 
been an English case denying. the rule of law 
as I have stated it. From the earliest times 


- to the present hour the common law and the 


law of Parliament have declared this rule. It 
has received the sanction of many generations 
of jurists and statesmen, and is to day admin- 
istered in the courts of law, and in the Parlia- 
ment of England. There is not an English 
case, no, not one, in conflict with this rale, 
nor an elementary writer on the subject of 
election. who has ventured to controvert its 
wisdom, 

Now, then, I desire to know how we, sitting 
here as judges to decide a-legal question, can 
honestly turn our backs upon the uniform 
course of English decisions for three hundred 
years. My honorable friend from Ilinois said 
yesterday, in substance--I cannot give his 
Janguage—that he was not much of an Eng- 
lishman in taste or feeling; be had not much 
reverence for English courts or law; his face 
was turned. to his owncountry. That is right. 
There are a great many reasons why a man 
should turn his face to bis own country. But, 
sir, we are not asking now what would the 
people of this country desire the law to be; 
we are simply inquiring what is the law. 
Right or wrong, wise or foolish, what isit? If 
by a cold examination of the cases and the 


‘books it can be demonstrated that Mr. Abbott 


is entitled. to his. seat, then he must have it; 
but ‘you mar i i Pp f 
laws as:shall correct what you may think amiss 


EG 


if you think it wise, pase such” 


in. the existing law, You. are not.passing laws. 
to-day; you are not herein a legislative. eapa-: 
ity; you are here precisely as nine jodgeés are. 
on thé. bench in another room in this capital; 
with no. power to change anything inthe Jaw, 
but simply bound by your oaths to ascertain 
what. the law is and honestly declate ‘it, 
whether it pleases or displeases-you;. = 00 o: 

“It must be confessed, Mr. President, that it 
is a novel proceeding for a grave body like the. 
Senate of the United States; acting: in a jadi- 
cial capacity, to détermine a purely legal ques- 
tion, to direct debate against the uniform cur-. 
rent of the law. Í know that my-distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. THurMan] isto follow'me 
in this debate. I know his ingenuity. and his 
power, and I know that he will come thunder- 
ing or-my lines with his heaviest’ ordnance; 
and I desire to call his attention to this point, 
for it will be a great satisfaction to see how a 
mind like his, trained to and fashioned by the 


methods: of the profession, will have’ the 


temerity to ask the Senate to. commence the 
investigation of a legal question. by ignoring: 
the law. © > f f ee ae 

Mr. THURMAN. I can givein one sentence 
an answer to that now ; and that is, that there: 
ig not one Bnglish decision that ever was pro~ 
noynced which is applicable to this case, or 
touches it in any way. : ; 

Mr. CARPENTER. That remark shows 
that there is a substantial difference of opinion 
upon that subject between. the Senator and 
myself. And while I did not expect that we 
should be able to. agree altogether in the. Sen- 
ate, after our earnest disagreement in commit- 
tee, still: I am surprised at’ the Senator's last 


remark. ; NaN eae ree Le 
Mr. THURMAN. ` It is because. you ignore 


‘ one of the elements of this case. 


Mr. CARPENTER.. I am not now speak- 
ing particularly about the facts of this case, 
but am speaking of the law as it existed for 
centuries before this case arose; and I repeat 
the assertion that for three hundred years 
there is not an English case decided by the 
courts or by Parliament, nor an elementary 
law-book denying or disproving the rule as [ 
have stated it, My object’ is to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate distinctly to this point, and 
thus to enable the Senator from Ohio to’ put 
me to confusion by presenting such a case, if 
ke can find it, and of availing myself of the 
fact, if he shall be unable to do so, When | 
speak of decisions, adjudications, the Senator 
will understand me. It may be that in some 
case the judges have employed language from 
which the Senator may derive some comfort, 
in matters not necessary to be decided ; but I 
am speaking, in the professional sense, of a 
decision which, in the vigorous language: of 
the old law-books, terminated in a judgment ; 
that is to say, a decision which rendered. the 
judgment necessary; without which it could 
not have been rendered, and with which. it 
could not but be rendered. a 

The minority report .in this case. quotes 
largely from the authorities. -I shall therefore 
refer to but few in the, course.of my remarks... 

In a late case, Gosling vs. Veley, decided in 
1848, (7 Q: B., 487,) Lord Denman, delivering 
the judgment of the court, after citing the cases, 
said: 3 ; 

“Where an elector, before.voting, receives due 


notice that a particular candidate Js disqualified, 
and yet will do nothing but tender his vote for him, 
he must he taken voluntarily to abstain from exer- 
cising his franchise; and therefore, however strongly 
he may in faot-dissent, and in however strong terms 
he may disclose his dissent, he must be taken in law 
to assent to theelection of ‘the opposing and quali- 
fied candidate, for he will not take the only course 
by which it can be resisted ; that is, the helping to 
the election of some other person. He is presènt as 
an elector; his presence counting as such to make 
up the requisite number of electors, where a certain 
number is necessary; but he. attends only as an 
eleeter, to perform the duty which is cast on him by 
the francise ho enjoys as eiectors. he can speak only 
in. a particular language 5. he ean do only certain 
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acts; any other language means nothing; any other 
actis null; his duty is to assistin making an clection. 
if he dissents from the choice of A, who is qualified, 
he must say so by voting for some other also quali- 
fed; he has no right to employ his franchise merely 
in preventing an election, and so defeating the ob- 
ject for which he is empowered and bound to attend. 
And this is a wiseand just rule in the law. Itis 
necessary that an election should be daly made, and 
at the lawful time; the electoral meeting is held for 
that purpose only; and but for this rule the interest 
of the public and the purpose of the meeting might 
both be defeated by the perverseness or corruption 
of electors, who may seek some unfair advantage 
by postponement, If, then, the elector will not 
oppose the election of Ain the only legal way, he 
throws away his vote by directing it whereit has no 
legal force; and in so doing he voluntarily leaves 
unopposed, i. e., assents to the voices of the other 
electors”? * + ë + * + # # 

“Tt follows from these observations that the true 
ground of the decision is that stated by Lord Mans- 
field in thecase first cited: “whenever electors are 
present and do not vote at all they virtually ac- 
quiesce in the election made by those who do.” 

* * + x * * . 8 


“In case of Taylor vs. Mayor. of Bath, the counsel 
in argument, took the distinction between not voting 
at all and, voting for the disqualified candidate. 
They admitted that silence might well be held to 
give consent, but that voting for the other candi- 

ate was an express negative; it was the only way, 
they said, of voting against one to vote for the other. 
But the court overruled the distinction. To vote 
for a person not qualified, they said, was the same 
thing as not to vote at all; which, it was admitted, 
would have been a constructive assent, It will not 
escape observation that, in all these cases, the law 
required the concurrence of a majority of the elect- 
ors present to make the election good... In none of 
them could it be stated as à tenable proposition that 
the mmority could bind the majority, or makea good 
election against their votes. In all of them, too, 
the numerical majority were de facto opposed to the 
election made. Yet this fact was never considered 
as rendering the election in law other than by an 
actual majority.” 


Kyd on Corporations, volume two, says: 


“ Two requisites are necessary to make a good 
election: 1. A capacity in the electors. 2. A capa- 
city in the elected. And unless both concur the elec- 


tion is a nullity. With respect to the capacity of* 


the electors, their right is this: they cannot say 
there shali be no election, but they are to elect; 
therefore, though they. may vote and prefer one to 
fill an office, they cannot say such a one shai? not be 
preferred; or by merely saying we dissent to every 
one. proposed, prevent any election at all, Their 
right consists in an affirmative, not a negative dec- 
jaration. Consequently, there is no effectual means 
of voting against one man but by voting for another; 
and even then, if such other person be unqualified, 
and the elector has notice of his incapacity, his vote 
willbe thrown away.” ~ 


In King vs. Parry, (14..Hast, 559,) decided 
in 1811, it was ruled: 

“When a candidate is disqualified for sitting in 
Parliament, and notice thereof is given to the elect- 
ors, all votes given for such candidate will be con- 
sidered thrown away. and the other candidate, with 
a minority of votes, will be in a position to claim 
the seat on proof of the existence of the disqualifi- 
cations.” $ 

In Queen vs. Coax, (28 Eng. L. & E., 807,) 
decided in 1855, Lord Campbell said : 


“ Now, itis the law—both the common law and 
parliamentary law—and it seems to me also common 
sense, that if an elector will vote for a man who he 
knows is inelligible, it is as if he did not vote at all, 
or, voted for a non-existent person; as it has been 
gaid, ag if he gave his vote for the man in the 
moon. 


Rogers on Elections, ed. 1847, chap. 7; 
Heywood on County Elections, 535; Roe on 
Elections, 256; Male on Elections, 386; Clerk 
on Elections, 156; Grant on Corporations, 
109; Arnold on Corporations, 141; the case 
of Rex vs. Blissell, before Lord’ Mansfield; 
Oldknow vs. Wainwright, 2 Burr, 1017; King 
vs. Monday, 2 Cowp., 538, before Lord Mans- 
field; Regina vs. Hiomes, 7 Adolph. & E., 
960; Regina vs. Pancras, 7 Ellis & B., 954; 
all support, illustrate, and vindicate the prin- 
ciples of the cases from which I have quoted. 

Every American writer of established repu- 
tation lays down the same principle. Cushing 
on Parliamentary Law,the best American work, 
lays down the rule as follows: 


“ Section 111. Of elections of, and votes given for, 
disqualified persons: 
_ “175. If an election is made of a person who is 
ineligible, that is, incapable of being elected, the 
election of such person is absolutely void, even 
though he is voted for at the same time with others 


who are eligible and who are accordingly elected, 
(see Male on Elections, 336 ;) and this is equally true, 
whether the disability is known to the electors or 
not-; whether a majority of all the votes or a plu- 
rality only is necessary to the election; and whether 
the votes are given orally or by ballot. 

* 176. The principle above applies equally where 
the constitution or law points out, among other eli- 
gible persons, the particular candidates to be voted 
for; in which case votes given for other persons ate 
void. Thus the constitutions of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, providing that,‘ in case of a failure to 
elect senators at the general election, the deficiency 
shall be supplied on the day of the meeting of the 
Legislature by such senators as shall be elected, 
and the members of the other branch from’ among 
the persons voted for and not elected as senators. 
All votes given on such occasions for any other than 
the candidate designated by law, though otherwise 
eligible, are thrown away. é ` 

* 177. In England, where a plurality only is neces- 
sary to an election, and where the votes are given 
orally, it is also held that if electors have notice of 
the disqualification of a candidate, every vote given 
for him afterward will be thrown away and consid- 
ered as not having beengiven at all, (King ve. Mon- 
day, Cowper’s Reports, 537; Rex vs. Hawkins, 10 
East. Rep., 211, and cases therecited; 2 Dow’s Rep., 
124; Claridge vs. Evelyn,5 Barnewalland Ald. Rep., 
81; Rex vs. Coe, Heywood on County Elections, 538 ; 
Douglas’ Rep., 398, n.; Rex vs. Blissell, Heywood, 
537; Rex vs, Parry, 14 East., 549; Rex vs. Bridge, 1 
Maule and Selwyn’s Rep., 76.) The effect. of this 
rule is that not only will the election of a disquali- 
fied person be held void, but if such election takes 
place after notice of the disqualification is given to 
the electors, the candidate having the next highest 
number of votes will be elected, (Fife, 1 Luders, 
455; Cockermouth, 18 Commons Jour., 672; Flint- 
shire, L Peckwell, 526; Southwark, 2 Clifford, 130; 
Canterbury, 2 Clifford, 353; Kircudbright, 1 Luders, 
72; Radnorshire, 1 Peckwell, 496; Leominster, Cor- 
bet, and Daniel, 1; Leominster, Rogers, App. ix; 
Cork county, Knapp and Ambler, 406; Belfast, Fal- 
coner, and Fitzherbert, 603; Rogers.on Elections, 
224. See also Male on Elections, 336; and Abing- 
ton, 1 Douglas, 419.) This doctrine, however hard 
it may seem, is founded in the familiar principle 
that every man is bound toknow-the law with ref- 
erence to any act which he undertakes to do; and 
consequently that when an elector is apprised of the 
fact of disqualification of a candidate, and notwith- 
standing gives his voto for him, the elector takes 
upon himself the risk of losing his vote, if his con- 
struction of the law turns out to be wrong, (Rogers 
on Elections, 226.) , 

: **178. In this country it is equally true tnat the 
election of a disqualified person is absolutely void ; 
and in those States where a plurality elects, and 
where the votes are given orally, as in England, 
votes given for a candidate after notice of his dis- 
qualification are thrown away, and the candidate 
having the next highest number of votes is elected. 

“179, In reference to elections by ballot, in which 
secrecy is the distinguishing feature, and in which, 
consequently, neither the returning officers nor the 
electors themselves are supposed to know for whom 
the votes are given until the result is declared, it 
seems not unreasonable to consider the votes for 
ineligible candidates to be thrown away in all cases, 
aud the opposing candidate elected, where the elect- 
ors know, or must be presumed to know, the disabil- 
ity; and in all cases where there is no such actual or 
presumed knowledge, to hold the whole proceeding 
merely void. 

“180. In reference to elections in which an abso- 
lute majority is requisite to a choice, and in which, 
consequently, the whole number of votes received 
is first to be ascertained, votes given for ineligible 
persons must, of course, beexcluded from the enum- 
eration, for the reason that, as the whole balloting 
would be void, and ali the votes excluded, if they. 
were all for such candidates it would be preposter- 
ous to enumerate such votes where théy constitute 
a part only of the votes givenin. If, in consequence 
of such exclusion, the result of the election would 
be different from what it would otherwise be. the 
whole proceeding must, perhaps, be held void or 
valid, according as the electors have actual or per- 
sonal knowledge of the ineligibility of the persons 
for whom the excluded votes are given.” 


Wilson’s Parliamentary Law, pages 107 to 
114, lays down the same principle. 

Angell and Ames on Corporations, page 98, 
No. 8, say: 
_ ‘Ifthe assembly be duly convened, and the ma- 
jority vote for Sn angualined person, after notice 
that he is not qualified, their votes are thrown away, 


and the person having the next majority and not 
appearing to be disqualified, is duly elected.” 


This subject has been much discussed in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, and the English 
rule approved. 

In Siade’s case, in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, the subject was discussed in the report 
of the committee, from which I read: f 

“The policy of the law requires that such a con- 


struction should be put upon ali proceedings at elec- 


tions as to make such proceedings valid, rather 


than nugatory. Án election is always attended with 


trouble, inconvenience, and expense, and should not 
be set aside for light or frivolous causes. If votes 
cast by mistake for persons not eligible are to be. 
counted, then the intention and will of the voter 
is defeated; if, on the other hand,such votes ara 
willfully put into the ballot-box, the person thus 
indicates so clearly his disregard of the value of the 
elective franchise that it is only a deserved punish- 
ment for his delinquency to deprive his vote of ail 
weight and influence at such election. By so doing 
a voter is not deprived of any legitimate exercise of 
his right, because hecan always manifest Lis opposi- 
tion to any one candidate by voting for some other. 
(Rex ve. Monday, Cowper, Lord Mansfield said the 
only way of voting against one was to vote for 
another.) i , 

“ Finally, it seems to the committee that there is 
no reason why a person who votes for an ineligible 
candidate should not be put upon the same footing 
with one who does not vote at all, asin both cases 
the parties show a disposition to prevent an elec- 
tion, and both of them show an unwillingness to 
perform their duty by aiding to promote those elec- 
tions which are absolutely essential to the existence 
of the Government. For if every voter refrained 
wholly from voting, or voted for an ineligible can- 
didate, the result would be the same—no choice; 
and although it is true that no penalty is attache 
by law to a neglect of this obligation of voting, yet 
the obligation 1s not the less plain for that; and the 
committee believe itto be a duty too important to 
be neglected, and too sacred to be trifled with, by 
voting fer fictitious persons or ineligible candi- 
dates,’ * + + *#* “The voter who puts 
into the ballot-box a blank piece of paper as clearly 
indicates his opposition to all the candidates as he 
who puts in a vote for an ineligible candidate; and 
there seems to be no reason why the opinion of the 
one should not be entitled to consideration as well as 
that of the other.”—Heport agreed to April 10, 1849; 
see Cushing’s Reports Contested -Election Vases, Massa- 
chusetts, page 576, 


In two well-considered cases the supreme 
court of Indiana have applied this rule to.a 
popular election by ballot. The cases are 
Gulick vs. New, (14 Ind., 927,) and Carson vs. 
McPhetridge, (15 Ind., 827.) Iù the former 
case the court say: 


“Tt being conceded that the votes cast for Wallace 
were powerless and fruitless in effecting the main 
end arrived at, that is, in electing him, we are still 
asked to decide that they were so far effective as to 
prevent the election of any other person; that they 
were, so iar as affirmative results were involved, 
thrown away, but that negatively they were oper- 
ative. We are reminded that in our form of gov- 
ernment the majority should rule, and that if the 
course indicated is not followed, a majority of the 
voters may be disfranchised, their voice disre- 
garded, and their rights trampled under foot, and 
the choice of a minority listened to. True, by the 
constitution and laws of this State, the voice of a 
majority controls our elections; but that voice must 
be constitutionally and legally expressed. 

“ Even a majority should not nullify a provision 
of the constitution, or be permitted at will to disre- 
gard the law. In this are the strength and beauty 
of our institutions. Suppose a majority should per- 
sistin voting for a man totally ineligibleto take the 
office of sheriff, what would be the resuit? As he 
could not hold the office, either the one capable of 
holding, receiving the next highest vote, would, as 
contended by the appellant, be entitled to the office, 
or there would be a vacancy, as insisted by the ap- 
pellee. Suppose the proceedings should result in 
creating a vacancy, then it would remain, greatly to 
the detriment of public and private interests, or it 
would, under the statute, have to be filled by the 
action and choice of perhaps two men, which might 
be, possibly, in direct conflict with the choice of that 
majority in every respect. Then, while it is true 
that the votes of a majority,should rule, the tenable 
ground appears to be that if the majority should 
vote for one wholly incapable of taking the office, 
having notice of such incapacity, or should per- 
versely refuse, or negligently fail to express their 
choice, those, although a minority, who should 
legitimately choose one eligible to the position, 
should be heeded. Suppose that eight years ago, at 
the first election under our new constitution, when 
nearly all the offices in the State were to be filled, a 
majority.of the voters in the State and in the rev- 
eral districts and counties hud voted for persons 
wholly ineligible to fill the several offices, would 
those offices have thereby remained vacant? Could 
that majority, by persevering in that course, have 
continued the anarchy which might have resulted 
from such action? Or, rather, is it not the true 
theory that those who act in accordance with the 
constitution and the law should control even a ma~ 
jority who may fail so to act? Whether the same 
reasoning should hold good where the ineligibility 
should arise out of some cause other than a consti- 
tutional prohibition, is a question we are not now 
called upon to decide.” 


The majority of the court held that the voter 
must take notice of the disqualification of the 
candidate, and that votes cast for a candidate 
in fact disqualified must be thrown out, whether 
the voters had knowledge of the disqualificas 
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tion or not. Judge Perkins dissented upon 
this point, but’ vindicated the’ principle in 
cases where the disqualification was known. 
He says: ; : 


“1. Where, at an election, there are opposing can- 
didates for an office, and the candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes is ineligible, but, from & 
fact or cause which the voters did not and were not 
bound to know, the result is a failure, and gives no 
candidate arightto the office, and should be followed 
by another election. 

“ Probable examples, under this proposition, of 
eases whero the voters might not have knowledge, 
namely, infancy of candidate, non-residency, want 
of naturalization, not of male sex, not of requisite 


degree of white blood, not in existence. This last. 


was the fact in the case cited from 38 Maine Reports, 
Appendix. There a portion of the people by mis- 
take voted for a person not in being. The case of 
the State vs, Swearinger, (12 Georgia Reports, 23,) 
was a case of non-residency. : 

“2, Where the voters at the election do know, or 
are legally bound to know, so that, in law, they are 
held to know of the ineligibility of a candidate, the 
election does not result in a failure; but, in such 
case, the eligible candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes is legally elected: and entitled to 
the office. i me 

“ Against this proposition we have not found a 
single authority. Those relied.on as such by the 
court below were the cases in 38 Maine R. and 12 
Ga, supra, and the State ve. Giles, (1 Chand. Wis. 


“ Of'the case in:Maine we have said enough above. 
“Of the cases in Georgia and Wisconsin, it may be 
remarked that neither of them involved the point 
now under consideration, and what is said upon itis 
mere dicta, and neither of the cases cites a single 
authority. g 

“Phe point involved in the Georgia case was 
whether a certain corporate town in that State could 
elect to office in it a person not residing within the 
corporate limits, and it was held that it could. This 

` closed the case. ` g , ; 

“The point involved in the. Wisconsin case was 
this: the constitution, article six, section four, pro- 
vided that sheriffs should be ineligible for two years 
next succeeding the termination of their offices. 
sheriff, in office ‘at the time the constitution was 
adopted, was: elected: his own ‘successor under the 
constitution; and it was held that he was legally 
elected, and that the disability. imposed by tbe con- 
stitution related only to elections and terms held 
under the constitution: The decision of this point 
disposed of the case; and what is: said beyond it, as 
in the Georgia case, if not improperly, but still is 
very loosely and carelessly said, and’ is not binding 
as authority, T 

“ But while there are no authorities adverse to the 
second proposition above laid down, there is a cloud 
of them vindicating its correctness. As the atten- 
tion of the court below does not appear to have been 
called to them, we shall here indicate where they 
may be found and examined. f ` 

* Mr. Grant, a late accurate English writer on cor- 
porations, at nage 208, says: ‘As has been stated, a 
disqualification, patent or notorious, at.once causes 
the votes given for the candidate laboring under it 
to be thrown away; the same would probably be 
held to be the case where the electors had the means 
of knowledge of the candidate's qualification, or the 
contrary, and might have ascertained the facts if 
they had pleased.’ Numerous cases are cited to 
sustain these positions. 

' Judge A 
Law of Legislative Assemblies, at pages 66, 67, lays 
down the same doctrine as deducible from the de- 
cided cases. Lee ae P 5 

“Where the same ineligibility of a candidate arises 
from his holding or having beld a public office, the 
people within the jurisdiction of such office are held 
in-law to know—are chargeable wifh notice—of such 
ineligibility; the votes given for such candidate are 
of no effect, and his highest eligible compctitor is 


elected.” (Granton Corp., supra, p. 107; Biddle vs. - 


Willard, 10 Ind. R., 62, on p. 68.) : 


This is by far the best considered and most 
ably reasoned American case upon this sub- 
ject. Indeed it is the only one in which the 
question has been fully discussed, except a case 
of Commonwealth vs. Reid, in the common 
pleas of Philadelphia, which I shall refer to 
hereafter. : 

I come, now, to consider the grounds upon 
which it is proposed to repudiate the English 
authorities and the doctrine of the American 
writers upon this subject. "The speech of the 
honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Locay] 
was the same in doctrine as the majority re- 
port, and as his speech is not in the Globe of 
to-day, I shall do him greater justice by re 
ferring to the report, than by attempting to 
state his speech from recollection. ` 

One reason given for not following the 
English authorities is, that they require notice 


Cushing, in his American work on the. 


of the disqualification of the candidate to be 
given at the polls, and Isupposeitisinsisted that 


inasmuch as no notice’is proved to have been: 


given inthis case, the authorities do not apply. 
Now, sir, the only efficacy of the notice inthe 
English ‘practice is that it: is regarded as evi- 
dence that the electors knew the candidate to 
be disqualified. “No formality is required in 
regard to the notice. - It need not. be in writ- 
ing; it need not be served by copy on the 
elector ; and the only office it performs is that 
it -setves as evidence that the elector had 
knowlédge of the disqualification of the can- 
didate. Here it is proved and admitted that 
the electors had such knowledge, and of course 
it was unnecessary to notify them of what they 
already knew. In the English practice, for 
the purpose of showing knowledge in the 
elector, you prove that some one gave notice, 
that is, some one informed the“ elector of the 
fact ; but here the knowledge is admitted. 

Another reason given for repudiating the 
English authorities is stated in the report, as 
follows : ` ‘ : 

“ But is such a principle applicable in a Govern- 
ment based upon the theory that the power emanates 
from the people? In the British Government the. 
case is exactly the reverse, as there the theory is that 
the power originates with the monarch, and the 
privileges allowed the people to select represent- 
atives are, under that theory, considered as conceded 
and not as inherent rights. But this Government 
rests upon an entirely different basis. Here the 
power originates with the peoplo, and that which 
the Government is authorized to exercise is con-" 
ceded by the people. The right to designate who 
shall exercise this power has néver been delegated.” 


I confess my utter inability to see the. force 
of this reasoning in this case, where the power 
was delegated by the people to electa Senator. 


If there is anything in the argument whatever- 


that where the people are exercising an inhe-: 
rent right. this consequence of seating the 
minority man follows, then the argument in 
this case is perfectly conclusive against the 
majority of the committee, because the seating 
of the minority man is made to rest upon the 
ground that the elector is exercising an inhe- 
rent right, and not a delegated power. It is 
that in this case the Legislature in attempting 
to elect Vance, or electing a Senator, were 
exercising a delegated power—delegated in a 


double sense: first, by this Government to the. 


State government; that is, by our Constitution ; 
and second, by the people of the-State to the 
Legislature ; that- is, by the people | electing 
them to go to the seat of government and elect 
a Senator.. Sothat Abbott's claim is sustained 
by-the very argument made against it. ‘The 
argument of the report opposes its conclusion, 
and if there was anything at all in this view, it 
would be. perfectly fatal to the ground upon 
which the report rests; but, to be perfectly 
candid, I am bound to confess there is nothing 
atallinit. The idea that there is any such 
theory of the Britigh: Government, I totally 
deny. 

Mr. THURMAN. You deny what? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Thatthe rights of the 
people are a matter of grant, grace, and favor 
from the king, or letters-patent from the 
Crown; that the king reigns by divine right, 
and all that. That never was the theory of- 
the English Government. I do not deny that 
some towering tyrants of the line of Plan- 
tagenet, Tudor, or Steuart, may have set up 
such a pretension, but I deny that it ever was 
the theory of the British constitution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The barons compelled 
their king to admit the reverse. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The barons, as my 
friend says, compelled King John to admit 
thè reverse. And here is the fallacy of the 
assumplion on the other side. That great 
charter is called a grant of rights from the 
king to the people. The barons did not call 
ita grant. ‘They made it to be an admission 


of what had: been: from: time intmeimorial: 
‘the rights of every Englishman, andin the- 
bill. of rights which. follows it and “clinches” 
it, these-rights are declared in express words’ 
to be the ancient and undoubted rights of 
Englishmen. Why, sir, the reigning’ family 
to:day hold the throne’ of England’ by act of 
Parliament. ‘William and Mary were pat upon 
the throne out of the line of succession: by act. 
of Parliament, and the succession was fixed in 
them by the act of settlement: The: Crown 
to-day is held under’ authority. of Parliament: 
and might be changéd to-morrow by act: of 
Parliament. If Queen: Victoria should die 
to night Parliament might to-morrow set aside 
the Prince of Wales and put another man, 
even a private subject, on the throne o 
England. ae 

The whole theory in this report about the 
English Government being different from ours, 
and that having anything to do with this ques- 
tion, seems to me to be a very great mistake.: 
Is there any‘theory, for instance, in the Bng- 
lish Government respecting the election of ‘a 
member of Parliament such as that the ma- 
jority have not the right to elect? Hear this 
report: 5 

“The method by which this choice shall be made 
known consistent with this. theory can never be 
otherwise than by giving the majority or plurality 
the right to decide. ‘Any attempt to restrict the. 
right of the voter is an attempt to invade that 
right; therefore, the theory that casting a: vote 
knowingly for an ineligible candidate is in. the. 
nature of aà crime ?”== > T 

I never heard that before— _ : 

“ which may be punished. by ignoring she act.of the 
majority and recognizing the act of thé minority, is 
in direct conflict with that most sacred right which 
the people of this Government have always guarde 
with jealous care... Such :œ rule is consistent with 
the theory of the British Government, as it affords 
one means ‘of preventing the power from passing 
into the hands of the people.” : 

Mr. President, here we have a report of a 
committee of-the American Senate deciaring 
that the election laws of the British Govern- 
ment are intended to prevent the majority of 
the voters from electing members of Parlia- 
ment, If that be true, why not accomplish . 
the end by a single act of Parliament, as might 
be done to-morrow? . Does ‘anybody suppose 
that itis the theory of the English Govern» 
ment, as administered by the House of Comi- 
mons and by the English courts, that the 
people, that is, the voting people, shall be 
chested and muzzled, and deprived of their 
rights to elect aman? Nosuch thing. 

This report proceeds upon the ground that 
our argument denies to the majority of the 
Legislature of North Carolina the right to 
elect a Senator on that day. By no means. 
Nobody questions that they were capable of 
making an: clection;' nobody questions ‘that 
it was their ‘duaty:to elect: The troubie‘about 
it is, not that they did not have the right to 
do it, but that they would not do it, and did 
not do-it. While the right of the majority to 
make an ‘election is conceded, it is not cone 
ceded that the majoirity have a right to pre- 
vent the election. If the elective body is 
present in legal capacity by its quorum, and 
proceeds in the forms of law to an election 
and but five men vote, the rest of them- con- 
sent that those five men shall make the- elec- 
tion; and that is the language of the Hogtish 
cases, the very ground ‘upon which they are 
put: ‘They say if a body‘of twenty men are 
called upon to make-an‘election and eighteen 
sit by and only two vote, the eighteen consent 
that the two shall elect;'it is the action of the 
majority if they are-present in legal quorum; 
and if they are} itis not necessary that they 
should participate in the act. That is*pre- 
cisely- the principle upon which. the English 
cases rest, ` = EE 

It will be seen that there is no distinction in 
any vital point between the election here in 
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the case we are now arguing. When we speak 
of a case being on all fours, we mean in exact 
identity as to essential ‘elements, ‘The imma- 
terial circumstances: may be different; the 
essentials mast be the same. 

Now, whatisthe principleof all those cases? 
That in making an election the majority have 
the right to elect; but. if they wl not, and do 
not, and permit the minority «o do it, that 
minority makes a good election. How does 
that, violate any principle of American law, 
or how does it conflict with the theory of 
American institutions? Are notthe American 
and English institutions, so far as this thing 
is concerned, identical? Is it not, the theory 
of English law that a majority of electorsshouid 
and do elect a member of the House of Com- 
mons? Nobody can question that; but. if 
they, having the right to do it, will not do it, 
and permit the minority to do. it, then the 
minority man is to be seated. That principle 
applies here as well as there. i 

‘The report then proceeds to say: 

“ There is also another very strong reason why the 
English authorities relied upon by the memorialist 
are not applicable in the present case, even if the 
spirit and fundamental idea of our institutions were 
insufficient to show this. 

The tbird section of the fourteenth amendment of 
the Constitution, which imposes the disabilities in 
question, also contemplates and provides for the 
removal thereof by Congress. There is no such 
feature in the English law.” 

I should like to ask my honorable friend 
from Obio what that medns. ‘‘ There is no 
such feature in the English law’’ as removing 
a disability to hold office! Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, instead of there being no such feature, 
there is no exception to the feature. There is 
not a disability to-day existing in England 
that cannot be removed by an act of Parlia- 
ment in an hour. Non-age is a disability. 
Could not Parliament say that boys of fifteen 
might sit in the House of Commons or hold 
office? Itis only because Parliament has said 
they must be twenty-one years of age that that 
qualification becomes necessary. The dis: 
ability has been created by. the law and can 
be removed bythe law. A statute wasin force 
there some time ago that no man should hold 
an office who had not partaken of the sacra- 
ment in the Established Church of England 
within one year. Could not another act of 
Parliament repeal that act? .What disability 
of an Englishman cannot be removed by the 
English Parliament? And why is it, and how 
is it, and by what method of reasoning is the 
distinction to be established here, because in 
this case the disability may be removed, that 
the English cases do not apply to it? 

Why, Mr. President, what is the effect of 
this provision in the Constitution - authorizing 
Congress to remove disabilities? It eertainly 
does not help the disabled man until Congress 
removes the disabilities. These men say they 
elected Vance knowing that he was disquali- 
fied. They knew the Constitution forbade 
them to elect him, bat they thought Congress 
would intervene and take away the disability. 
Suppose they did so believe; that would not 
have entitled. Vance to.aseat, because the elec- 
tion was void the very hour it closed, and could 
not be validated by any subsequent act of an- 
other government. Putting the case m the most 
favorable light, the fact remains—and I invite 
theattention of every Senator once more clearly: 
to this—that after you have said everything 
you can say on behalf of the expectation which 
that Legislature indulged in that Congress 
would act, still my honorable friend must 
admit that when these men cast their votes 
for Vance they knew, as. the fact and the law 
then stood, that their votes were thrown away; 
they knew that, as the law and fact then were; 
the votes they cast for Vance might just as 
well have been cast in, blank, or might just as 
well have been thrown in the stove; and up 


: moment the election was concluded. 
-utmost that can be claimed in this direction 
: with any. plausibility, in view of the law appli- 


f 1 
to the present moment of speaking those 


votes which were cast. for Vance -are as void 
of any effect, as utterly worthless and useless 
to produce any effect as though they had been 
thrown in the stove. 

My honorable. friend from New-York [Mr. 
CoxxkLine] suggests this case: by the present 
law a woman cannot be elected to the Senate; 
but. suppose the Legislature of some State be- 
lieving that. the Constitution would subse- 
quently be amended so as to include female 
suffrage and officeholding, should proceed 
to, elect a female to the Senate, and she 
should come up here and claim her seat on 
the ground that the Constitution would be 
amended by the people, could she hold on 
and wait and if the amendment should happen 
to be made three or four years after, then 
claim her seat? 

I am not certain that the law at present 
would prevent a female citizen from occupying 
a seat here. But conceding that the law does 
exclude females, the. illustration is an apt one. 

Mr. President, it comes to this: those 
men when they cast their votes for Vance, 
knew they were casting them away, and there 
is no escape from it, and they remain csst 
away up to the present time. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to get through 
as soon as I can, and would prefer not to be 
interrupted. . 

Mr. HILL. It ig a very short question. I 
ask the Senator if, before he examined the 
English authorities himself, his own mind had 
come to a positive conclusion of the right of 
the applicant to a seat in this body under those 
statutes? I ask him that with a view to show 
that it was impossible that that Legislature 
should know, because the Senator himself did 
not know, good lawyer as he is. 

Mr. CARPENTER. As it will not inter- 
rupt the line of my argument any more, and 
may be gratifying to the Senator to know, I 
will tell him some things about myself that are 
just as pertinent as the question he. puts, and 
two of those things are: I have been both 
baptized and vaccinated, [laughter;] and at 
one time of my life I did not know what the 
law was uponany subject. I recollect that up 
to about twelve years of age my mind was as 
complete a blank in regard to what the law was 
as any man’s could be. [Laughter.] AndI 
do not profess now to any instinctive knowl- 
edge of what it is or what anything is. I only 
profess to know what I have investigated and 
learned. Up to the time when I -began to 
investigate the law of this subject, I did not 
know what it was, and Iwas laboring under 
precisely the same impression that, I think, the 
great majority of other men who have not ex- 
amined itare laboring under, that the law was 
against Mr. Abbott. But, sir, ignorance of 
the law does not excuse. 

If I commit murder, I cannot be permitted 
to say I thought L ‘had a right to.” If I 
violate a statute or incur a penalty, it is no 
defense to say, ‘‘ True, I committed the act, 
and I know it is forbidden by the statute, but 
I hoped the Legislature would repeal the stat- 
ute.” This Legislature cannot be permitted 
to say that they voted for a person known to 
be disqualified, but did so in the hope that 
Congress would subsequently remove the dis- 
ability, and make an election valid which was 
void when made. The rights of Vance and 
Abbott respectively, growing out of that elec- 
tion, were fixed. by the election, and vested. the 
The 


cable to the cage, is that .Vance was. elected, 
provided Congress should remove his dis- 
abilities before the commencement of the term 


for which he was elected, and if Congress 
should not, then Abbott would be entitled to 
serve for the term. This is the most favor- 
able suggestion that can be offered on behalf 
of Vance ; because without such action of Con- 
gress the votes given for Vance would remain - 
ineffectual and void as they were when given ; 
and Abbott having a majority of all the legal 
votes cast, would be entitled to a seat on the 
commencement of the term. In other words 
the most favorable view of the case for Vance 
is, that he would become entitled to a seat if 
the disability should be removed, and that 
Abbott would be entitled to a seat if the dis- 
ability was not removed. 

But even this principle, the soundness of 
which I should doubt, would not prejudice 
‘Abbott’s claim, because the disability of Vance 
has notbeen removed. I think this, however, is 
conceding too. much to the opposite argument. 
The Legislature either did or did not elect 
Vance on that day. If they did, then he is 
entitled to his seat; from which it must follow 
that, as Vance is not entitled to his seat, he 
was not elected on that day, and no subsequent 
act, except an election by the Legislature, 
subsequent to the removal of his disabilities, 
could entitle him to a seatin this body. As 
the case stood that day Abbott had the highest 
number of legal votes cast, and even conced- 
ing that the effect of a subsequent removal of 
Vance’s disability would bave. been to make 
the votes given for him valid, yet this effect 
has not been produced, because his disability 
has not been removed, so that the case remains 
to-day. as it was on that day; that is, in the 
two houses of the Legislature, a quorum of 
each house being present, and an election 
being proceeded with, Abbott received the 
highest number and a majority of all the legal 
votes cast in both Houses. 

Had the members of the Legislature believed 
that Vance was eligible, although the fact had 
been otherwise, or had they believed that 
although Vance was disqualified by the four- 
teenth amendment, yet that Congress had al- 
ready removed his disability, though in fact 
Congress had not done so,then Vance would not 
have been elected, but Abbott eould not bave 
claimed the election. But there was no mis- 
apprehension as to the then existing facts of 
the case. Vance was disqualified ; they knew 
he was. His disqualification had not been 
removed; they knew it had not. And the law 
declares that the votes cast for Vance were 
void, and that Abbott was entitled to the office; 
and it is wholly immaterial whether the Sen- 
ator from Georgia or myself knew what the law 
was or not; or when either of us first learned 
what the law upon that subject is. 

Mr. HILL. I opty interrupted the Senator 
because I thought in. charity he ought not to 
suppose that the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina were ag familiar with those English au- 
thorities as. he has made himself. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Turning again to this 
majority report, I read as follows: 

* The English: law in question does not obtain in 


: the United States, as is clearly shown from the fol- 


lowing considerations: 

‘ Furst. The judicial decisions are against it, there 
being but one decision which sustains it, namely, the 
Indiana case of 14 Indiana, page 927, while on 
the other hand are the decisions in Maine, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and California, 
to. which. your committee would refer, and from 
which the tollowing quotations are made,” &c. 

The report then refers to. the case of the 
State. vs. Anderson, 1 Coxe, New Jersey 
Reports, 818; State vs, Giles, 1 Chandler, 
Wisconsin Reports, 112; State vs. Smith, 14 
Wisconsin, 497; Commonwealth vs. Cluley, 
56, Pennsylvania, 270; Saunders vs. Hayes, 13 
California; Whitman vs. Maloney, 10 Califor- 
nia, as establishing the opposite doctrine by 
the American courts. if my strength does not 
fail me, and the patience of the Senate is not 
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entirely exhausted, I propose to examine every 
one of those cases and show that not a single 
one of them antagonizes this doctrine. 

Turning, in the first place, to the first case 
cited in New Jersey, that casé was this: by 

_ their law the man who had been elected sheriff 
of a county wag ineligible. The case came 
before the court after he had been acting under 
his office in color of the election for some 
months. Of course he was a good de facto 
officer. He had the color of an election. 
Although the election of itself was of no valid- 
ity, yet under the color of it he entered into 
his office, and of course his acts were valid as 
the acts of ade facto officer. The case came 
before the court, not on a quo warranto, which 
would absolutely try the right of the relator to 
his office, but on a writ of certiorari, and the 
court held that on that writ they had a discre- 
tion to say whether they would put the mån 
who was holding the office out of office or not, 
and they said that inasmuch as doing so would 
be followed by no practical good, and ‘his re- 
maining to the end of his term would result in 
no harm, and the Legislature had already pro- 
vided in future cases another remedy, which, 
without examining, I assume to have been 
giving the writ of quo warranto, they would 
not in that case interfere; in other words, 
they exercised a mere -discretion which they 
seemed to have had on the writ of certiorari 
in that State, and I judge from what they say 
disposed of it differently from what they would 
on a writ of quo warranto, which was author- 
ized by the Legislature for future cases. 

But, Mr. President, the question now before 
the Senate was not involved in this case at all. 
This was not a viva voce election. ` Tt was not 
an election where there was any ‘pretense that 
the electors knew the man was disqualified. 
The Senator from Obio may in reply say’ that 
he had been sheriff of the county the year 
before, and every man-is:bound to kiow who 
are his public officers. ‘That is true for certain 
purposes. It is true for the purpose of saying 
that a man shall not be justified in resisting 
the sheriff and all that, just as it is trae that 
every man is presumed to know the law; but 
when you come to a question of fact, when 
you inquire whether the people did actually 
and in fact know of the disqualification, that 
mere presumption amounts to nothing; at all 
events, I think it ought not to amount to any- 
thing; and in this case there was no pretense 


that the electors did know that the man was. 


disqualified. ; 

Then Í come to the case of the State vs. 
Giles, 1 Chandler's Wisconsin Reports, 112. 
In this case two points were raised: whether 
the man who was elected sheriff was eligible 
or not; and if not, whether the man who re- 
ceived the next highest number of votes was 
elected. The court proceeded in the first place 
to decide that the man elected was eligible, 
and of course that ended the case. I was not 
present yesterday at the time, but some Sena- 
tor told me he understood the Senator from 
Illinois to state his understanding of the de- 
cision to be different from that which I had 
stated, that the court held that the man who 
was elected was ineligible. That is a mistake. 
I stated it from a thorough knowledge of the 
case professionally at home, long before T 
came to the Senate. I knew what the facts 
about it were, and what the decision. was, and 
it is precisely as I stated. They held that the 
man was eligible and entitled to the office. 
The court say after deciding that— 

“Sueh being the opinion of the court” — 

That he was cligible— f 
“it is unnecessary to paès upon the second ques- 
tion, whether in the event of the person receiving 
the highest number of votes being ineligible the 
person receiving the nexthighest number iselected. 


ut as the question was fully argued, and asitisone 
that may arise again, itis proper to say that we are 


3 


all of the opinion that the mere inelipibitity of the 
candidate does not, as the law now is, render void. 
the votes cast for him.”.. eo 

That is the opinion; ‘lot a cade examined, 
not an authority cited. They simply assert, 
‘upon a point which: they say themselves it ‘is 
not necessary for them to decide, that their 
opinion is 80’and sô: My opinionis the same. 
The mere ‘ineligibility of ‘a candidate does ‘not 
work that result. It does not in England; it 
does not in the House of Commons; it does 
notanywhere. In addition to the mere ineligi- 
bility of a candidate, you must have the fur- 
ther controliing fact that the electors knew he 
was disqualified when they cast their votes for 
him; and without that fact nobody pretends 
that the minority man is entitled to his place. 

The case iit 14 Wisconsin contains nothing 
different from this and passed upon the same 
principle entirely, that the were ineligibility 
of a candidate does not work that result. 
Nobody claims that it does, and both those 
cases, in 1 Chandler and 14 Wisconsin, were 
decided'‘upon elections ‘held by ballot, ‘popular 
elections, not viva voce elections. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. If ‘the Senator will allow 
me, | did riot want to interrupt ‘him while he 
was talking, but in reference to ‘what T stated 
yesterday it wish to say that I read the same 
authority that the Senator has read. I said it 
was not a point in the ‘case, but it was the 
Opinion of the court. They gave it as their 
opinion because some other case might arise 
where the question would be apt to be made, 
and ifthe Senator will read on further he will 
find that in that or the other case it is stated 
that to make the votes nullities requires legis- 
lative action. 


_ Mi. CARPENTER. That is ‘to ‘say, that 


the mere ineligibility of the candidate without | 


the Legislature ‘declaring ‘that result should 
not have that éffect. It does not anywhere; 
it does not in England; it-does not anywhere 
in the civilized world that I know of. 

` The Senator also referred to the case of 
Dinslow in 88 Maine Reports, and the opinion 
of the judges in that case. l cannot take the 
time and bave not the strength to read these 
cases, but 4 will state precisely what they are. 

Mr. SHERMAN.: Did I understand the 
Senator to refer to a statute which made a 
party ineligible in the particular case cited? 

Mr. CARPENTER. No. _ 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought there was some- 
thing of that sort said in the colloquy between 
the two Senators. 

Mr. LOGAN. No. I stated this: and it is 
so stated in the Wisconsin case, that to make 
the votes nullities it would be necessary to 
havea statute, k 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood the Senator 
from Wisconsin to say that there was some 
law On that subject. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Oh, no. I say the law 
is in Wisconsin, and everywhere else that I 
know anything of, that the ineligibility of a 
candidate, in the absence of a law declaring 
that that mere fact shall seat the minority 
man, does not seat the minority man ; but if 
you couple with that fact the fact that the elect- 
ors knew at the time of the election that the 
person for whom they voted was ineligible, 
then the law is exactly the reverse. 

In this Maiue case a man by the name of 


_Dinslow had been elected to some office, and 


a mistake was made as to the middle initial 
of his name. They had, for instance, elected 
Abel C. Dinslow, when the name should have 
been Abel E. Dinslow. The Governor and 
council, however, under the law, had canvassed 


‘the votes and declared the man by the wrong 


name elected, and had gone out of office. A 
new Governor and council had come in, and 
the question submitted to the judges was 
whether the then Governor and council ‘could 


revise the action of the old one, and decide 
‘that this man who ought to have been’ elected. 
‘was elected, and if not, whether the office was 


| vacant? This “case and the case to which 


they refer in 25 Maine both rest entirely upon 
the ‘ground that the power of the Governor 
‘and council was purely ministerial to count 
the votes from the returns, and the court say 
that if the Governor and council, one. could 
review the other, or if either of them could 
receive proof to contradict the returns in 
one respect, they might in every other, and 
that would make them general judges of the 
election, and because they were not so. by law 
they could not do that thing in that case. ` 
Now, take the opinions in those two cages 
and apply them to thiscase. The very reason 
given by the court why it could not have been 
done in that case shows that it can ‘be done in 
this case, because we are the general judges 
of this élection. We are made so by the.Con- 
stitution. The judges iu Maine say that the 
duty of the Governor is purely ministerial, and 
to allow him to do this thing would make him 
a general judge of the election, and that-ia the | 


| reason why it could not be done. ` The very 


opinions in both those cases, when you. come 
to examine the ground upon which they rest 
and the philosophy that runs through them, 
are decisions in our favor, because here we 
are the judges of election, and are conceded 
to be so. Both the Maine cases related :to a 
popular election by ballot, and there was no 
retense that the electors knew they were voting 
or a ‘person not in existence. l e 
The case in 18 California was a case grow- 
ing out of a popular election, and in that 
case also the court decided that the man who 
was elected was eligible, and of course the 
guestion of the minority man’s rights was not 
involved in the case atall. ‘It is true that the 
judge in delivering the opinion quotes this 
case in Wisconsin approvingly, that the mere 


| ineligibility of the man does not seat the 


minority man, Nobody claims that it does ; 
but it was unnecessary to say even that, asit 
was in the Chandler case, because in both 
those cases the man who was elected was de- 
clared to be eligible, and of course the other 
point was not in thecase. ; : 

T call the attention of Senators to the fact 
that in the views of the minority on page 26, 
there have been some five or six pages of the 
manuscript report, by some accident or mis- 
take, omitted from the print, so that the re- 
view of the authorities which I have already 
been over is not found in the minority report, 
because they are left out by mistake. 

I come now to the case ih Pennsylvania 
which is so much relied upon. Judge Strong, 
who deliveted the opinion in the case, is un- 
doubtedly an able judge. In a note which is 
added by Mr. Brightly to the report of the 
case, he refers to the fact that the judge says 
he was notaware of any judicial decision upon 
the question, and mentions it as a very re- 
markable fact that Judge Strong should not 
have beén aware of such decisions, and says that 
thät fact must detract from tlie weight of. the 
decision as an authority. I discovered bere 
yesterday afterthe Sénator read Trom this Case 
another most wonderful inaccuracy in it. The 
judge is speaking of eléctions in this ‘couiitry, 
and of an clection which hbd been by ballot. 
In that case the right of the ‘minority man was 
not before the edurt, Bul ‘still ‘he goes on to 
discourage the wilnority man’s claim'in that 
case of a popular election, and says: 


Byén jn Beelend iths been hel@ that ` 


irh it votés Tor 
a disqualifidd person‘are not lost or thrown ‘away so 
as to justify the presiding officers in retarnittg as 
elected another candidate having a less number of 
votes, and if they do so, a quo warrahte information 
will be granted against the person so declared to'be 


electéd on his accepting the office.” : 


‘And he Cites for this the case of Regina vs. 
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Hiorns, (7 Adolphus and Eliis’s Reports,) and 
Rex vs. Bridge, (1 Maule and Selwyn’s Re- 
ports.) I have both those cases before me, and 
in both the court put the judgment precisely 
and exactly upon the ground that the notice 
of ineligibility had not been properly given at 
the election. { was astonished when 1 for the 
first time fell upon that declaration of Judge 
Strong, for it seemed to be in the face of all 
the English cases; that is to say, it seemed 
that there were two English decisions standing 
out in naked notoriety, and facing all the cur- 
rent of English law; but when I came to turn 
to the reports, and | have them both here if my 
friend from Ohio wishes to see them, I found 
that both cases went on the ground that notice 
of ineligibility was not given, and the electors 
had no knowledge of the man’s incapacity. 
Then this case proceeds : 


“Under institutions such as ours are there is even 
greater reason for holding that a minority candi- 
date is not entitled to the office if he who received 
the largest number is disqualified. We are not 
informed that there has been any decision strictly 
judicial upon the subject, but in our legislative 
bodies the question bas been determined. It was 
determined against a minority candidate in the 
Legislature of Kentucky, in a case in which Mr. 

‘Clay made an elaborate report and was sustained. 
In 1793 Albert Gallatin, elected a Senator from this 
State, was declared by the Senate of the United 
States disqualified, because he had not been a, cit- 
izen of the United States niue years, and his elec- 
tion was declared void for that reason, but the seat 
was not given to his competitor.” 


Then, speaking of the English rule, he says: 


“There is more reason for this in England; where 
the vote is viva voce, and the elective tranchise be- 
longs to but few, than bere, where the vote is by 
ballot, and the franchise well-nigh universal. Ino 
those cuses the notice was brougut home to almost 

„every voter, and the number of electors was never 
greater than three hundred, and generally not more 
than two dozen.” 

And here I wish to call attention to this 
opinion of the Pennsylvania court : 

“Besides, a man who votes for a person with 
knowledge that the person is incompetent to hold 
the office, and that bis vote cannot therefore be 
effective, that it will be thrown away, may very 
properly be considered as intending to vote a blank, 
or throw away his vote.”—Commonwealth ve. Oluley, 
§ Pennsylvania State Reporte, 274. 

To overturn the settled course of English 
law for three hundred years our brethren on 
the committee bring among others this case, 
which in its reasoning and philosophy instead 
of conflicting with that doctrine proves it, and 
in the case we are now considering it must be 
admitted that it is entirely within the reasoning 
of the court in the Pennsylvania case. They 
say that such a rule is reasonable where you 
have a viva voce election by a limited number 
of electors. Had you not a viva voce election 
by a limited number of electors in the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina? Did not each mem- 
ber rise in his place and answer to his name, 
so that the record shall show which one voted 
for each candidate? Judge Strong says that 
in such a case the man who votes for a candi- 
date who is kuown to him to be ineligible may 
very properly be held to have voted a blank, 
or to bave thrown away his vote. 

How many such cases would it take to over- 
throw the law? How many such cases would 
it be necessary to bring here to overthrow the 
law of England for centuries? So that I say 
this very Penasylvansa case, in: its reasoning, 
when you come to apply it to the case now 
befure us, is a full authority. That doctrine 
of the English law grew out of the English 
system of viva voce elections. It belongs to 
it; itis part of it; and it may very well be held 
that in our general elections by ballot such a 
rule ought not to be adopted, because it could 
not be carried into practice. You could not 
prove notice, carried home to the elector. It 
would be impossible to apply such a law, and 
therefore the House of Kepresentatives may 
very properly have the opposite rule. But we 
are considering an election to the Senate, which 


is required to be viva voce, and must be by a 
limited number of men ascertained. by law, aad 
where if they have notice that the man for 
whom they vote is ineligible, Judge Strong says 
they may very properly be held to have thrown 
away their votes and consented to the election 
of the minority man. - 

In the case of the Commonwealth vs. Read, 
reported in 2 Ashmead, decided in the common 
pleas in the city of Philadelphia in 1839, will 
be found a full examination of this subject. 
I will state the case, se that it can be under- 
stood. 

If I remember aright, there were twenty 
persons acting as a county board for the county 
of Philadelphia, with power to elect a county 
treasurer. Nineteen of the twenty when their 
names were called. voted viva voce. One man 
protested that the election should be by bal- 
lot, that the law required it, and he insisted 
upon voting by ballot, and voted for another 
man. The question of the legality of that 
election came before the court. The court 
held that by law the election must be by bal- 
lot; that the votes of the nineteen men who 
had voted viva voce were not votes, because 
they had not cast them in the form the law 
required, and that the one man, who had cast 
his ballot as the law required, had carried the 
election, and they gave the office, or at least 
they charged the jury if they found the facts 
to be so, that tae man who had received 
the one vote cast according to law was duly 
elected, instead of the man who had nineteen 
votes not cast according to law. The court 
say: . 


“ We concur in opinion with the relator’s counsel, 
that the county board is a quasi corporation, and as 
such it is governed by the fundamental rules which 
the common law has provided for the better govern- 
ment of corporate bodies and for the proper exercise 
of the corporate functions. The ruleimmediately ap- 
plicable to the case before us, is that found in the 
case of Rex vs. Foxcroft, (2 Burr, 1017,) decided in 
1760. There the elective body consisted of twenty- 
five, and out qf this number twenty-one assembied; 
nine of these persons voted for Thomas Seagrave as 
town clerk, but twelve of them did not vote at all, 
and eleven protested against any election at that 
time. The question arising whether Seagrave was 
or was not elected, it was held by the court of King’s 
bench ‘that he was duly chosen; that the protesting 
electors had no way to stop the election when once 
entered ou but by voting for some other person than 
Seagrave, or at least against him; and that when- 
ever electors are present and do not vote at all, they 
virtually acquiesce in the election made by those 
who do. Again, it has been held thatif the corporate 
assembly be duly convened, and the majority vote 
for an unqualified person after notice that he is not 
qualified, their votes are thrown away and the per-, 
son having the next majority and not disqualified 
is duly elected. (1 Willcock on Corporations, section 
547; Claridge vs. Evelyn, 5 Barn. and Aid., 81.) The 
New York cases cited in the argument rest on the 
same principles, which ure aiso alluded to and recog- 
nized by our own Supreme Court in the recent case 
of Commonwealth vs. Green, (4 Whart. 531.”) 

“The doctrine of these cases I do not understand 
to be contravened by the relator’s counsel; who, 
however, contends that although electors who 
refused to vote are considered as assenting to the 
doings of those who do vote, yet that, to make such 
an election effective, a quorum of the elective body 
must be present, and that the presence of.such a 
quorum can only be evidenced by a number equal 
to such a quorum actually voting. To authorize the 
county board to proceed to the election of treasurer, 
it is necessary that at least eleven members of the 
twenty comprising it should be present; but, if 
the majority of those present either refuse to 
vote, or vote in a manner different from that pre- 
scribed by law (as by voting viva voce, when the law 
requires them to vote by ballot,) we are of opinion 
that a minority composed even of a single member 
is sufficient to make an election, and that conse- 
quently the presence of a quorum, when such an 
election is said to have taken place, is not required 
to be proved by the legal votes actually given, but 
may be established by other proof like any other 
fact in the cause. The widson of the rule is mani- 
fest, and without it, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to transact the business of a large delibera- 
tive assembly, Ifa majority of the elective body 
in & corporation, or quasi corporation, such as the 
eounty board is on ali hands regarded to be, could 
prevent an election, either by refusing to vote, or, 
what is the same thing, refusing to vote in the man- 
ner provided by law, the business of such bodies 
could not progress, and their legal existence would 
be put in jeopardy.” 


“In all our public elections, those who neglect or 
refuse to vote according to law, are bound by the 
votes of those who do vote, no matter how small a 
minority those who vote are of the whole constitu- 
ency. itis ahistorical fact that about forty thou- 
sand electors who voted for one or the other of the 
candidates for Governor at the late election did not 
cast any vote for or against the amended constitu- 
tion, and yet that instrument has, by a compara- 
tively small minority, become the supreme Jaw of 
the land. The result of our opinion is thatif you 
are satisfied from the evidence that Abraham Mil- 
ier tendered a vote by ballot for the defendant, and 
that his vore by ballot was received as such, then 
has the defendant sustained his plea of having been, 
on the Ist of April last, duly elected county treas- 
urer, 


In the report I have of tbat case is a note 
which I presume will be referred to by my 
honorable friend from Ohio, and if I can have 
his attention I wish to call it to this precise 
subject. He called my attention, in the first 
place to a note at the foot of this case, as fol- 
lows: 


*“ A modern case has somewhat restricted this doc- 
trine in the English courts; fer in Regina ve. 
Guardians of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 5 English 
Law and Equity, 361, the court of queen’s bench 
| determined that where the law required the election 
to be by a majoriry of the guardians present, and 
the meeting at which the election of a clerk was 
held consisted’of the chairman and twenty-one 
members of the board. an election by the votes of 
eleven members (the chairman not voting) was in- 
valid, Lord Campbell saying that the judges were all 
of opinion that the chairman must be considered 
present at the election, and consequently the person 
declared elected had not a majority of the twenty- 
two guardians present.” 


Now I wish to call my honorable friend's 
attention to my examination of this note. In 
the first place, when he and I examined it we 
had before us the fifth volume of English Law 
and Equity Reports. That series of reports 
is not official. It was published as a private 
enterprise in London, and is not the most 
accurate work in the world. It is not the 
official report. Turning, however, to the au- 
thorized report of the case, which isin 17 Adol- 
phus & Ellis’s Reports, new series, page 164, 
it appears that the election in that case was 
made under chapter 76 of 4and 5 William LV. 
Turning to that, section 46 provides: 

“And be it further enacted, Toat it shall be law- 
fal for the said commissioners, as and when they 
shall see fit, by order under their hands and seal, to 
direct the overseers or guardians of any parish or 
union, or of so many parishes or unions as the said 
commissioners may in such order specify, and declare 
to be united for the purpose only of appointing and 
paying officers, to appoint such paid officers with 
such. qualifications as the said commissioners shall 
think necessary for superintending or assisting in 
the administration of the relief andemployment of 
the poor, and for the examining and auditing, allow- 
ing or disallowing of accounts in such parish or 
union or united parishes, and otherwise carrying the 
provisions of this act into execution, and the said 
commissioners may, and they are hereby empowered 
to define and specify and direct the execution of 
the respective duties of such officers, and the places 
or limits within which the same shall be performed, 
and directthe mode ot the appointment, and determ- 
ine the continuance in ofice or dismissal of such 
officers.” 

So that, turning from the case in 5 English 
Law and Equity to the statute, I found that 
the law had not declared the manner of the 
election at all, but left it to the commissioners 
to declare. And turning to the official report 
of this case in the 17 Adolphus & Eliis, new 
series, I found what is not stated at all in the 
report in 5 English Law and Equity, and 
that is: ; 

“It appeared, on affidavit, that the thirty-eighth 
article of the order of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
(reterred to in the last case,) dated 8th December, 
1847, was as follows: *Every question at any meet- 
ing consisting of more than three guardians shall be 
determined by a majority of the votes of the guard- 
ians present thereat and voting on the question.’ ?’— 
17 Adolphus & Ellise Reports in Q. B. 184 (New 
Series.) ; 

Substantially the language of the resolution 
in Yulee’s case, to which | shall presently re- 
fer. This was the order made by the commis- 
sioners under the statute of 4and 5 William LV, 
section seventy-six, and upon which that de- 
| cision turned. Now, when you come back to 
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Mr. Brightly, for I believe:he is the.author-of 
this book, and find: how handsomely he sails 
into Judge Strong for the blunder he made, 
it is a little compensation to: find that Mr. 
Brightly made just as great. a, blunder by rely- 
ing upon the unauthorized report and not going 
to the original source; because if he had done 
so he would have found that those decisions, 
instead of modifying or changing the rule, 
coufirmed it. That was a case where the com- 
missioners had ordered the specific method of 
election, and the election clearly did not con- 
form to that order, and of course was not 
effective—precisely the case of Yulee, and the 
language of the order is almost identical with 
that of the resolution which had been passed 
by the Legislature of Florida. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer for a moment 
to the cases which have occurred in the Senate. 
The honorable Senator from Illinois, who ad- 
dressed the Senate yesterday, claimed and 
insisted that this question had been three times 
decided by the Senate. Now, I assert that 
the cases he referred to do not touch the ques- 
tion now before the Senate. Neither of the 
three cases to which he.referred involved the 
question. The Senate could not have decided 
this question in any judicial sense. whatever in 
those cases, because it was not involved in 
them. 

Gallatin’s case was this—I have not the 
strength to read it, but I can state it accurately 
enough for the present purpose. When the 
caucus first met to select a candidate, Mr. 
Gallatin seemed to be everybody’s choice, but 
he said, “My name is out of the question on 
account of my citizenship,’’ without specifying 
what the trouble was. Subsequently it ap- 
peared in the testimony that Mr. Gallatin, at 
first, was under the impression that the Con- 
stitution of the United States required that to 
be a Senator he must have been nine years a 
citizen of the State from which he was elected. 
Having that erroneous impression corrected, 
he declared himself eligible; he had been a 
citizen of the United States for more than 
nine years, as he thought, and the testimony 
then is that he was immediately nominated. 
They had held fire upon it after he in- 
formed them that he was not eligible, and 
were casting about for another candidate; 
but as soon as he discovered whai he thought 
was his mistake and became satisfied that he 
was eligible and told them so, they instantly 
nominated him. What is the inference? Ir- 
resistibly that they believed just as he did that 
_ he was eligible. Now, then, as the Senator 
said yesterday, Mr. Gallatin was ousted of his 
seat because it turned out upon examination 
by the Senate that he bad not been even a 
citizen of the United States for nine years; 
but, says the Senator, nobody claimed that the 
minority man could have his place. Of course 
not; there was no ground for claiming it, no 

retense that the men who elected Gallatin 
new that he was disqualified at the time he 
was elected. 

Shields’ case is precisely.the same. There 
is not a single element of resemblance be- 
tween Shields’ case and this. There was no 
pretense in Shields’ case from beginning to 
end that the Legislature knew he was disquali- 
fied; no claim of that kind was set up any- 
where. ; 

Now, coming to the case of Yulee. The 
Legislature in Florida had passed a resolution 
which required that to make an election the 
candidate should have a majority.of all the 
persons present. Although the validity of 
that resolution was questioned, yet the com- 
mittee in that case (and the report was drawn 
I think by Mr. Bright,.and although very brief 


it is a very able one) say that the resolution | 


was passed, it wag m force, it had never been 
repealed, it was entirely constitutional, it was 
a fair exercise, of the power which the Con- 
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stitution gives to the States of regulating the 
time, place,.and manner of electing Senators ; 
and of course it was conclusive against Mr. 
Yulee. The. blanks in that case had to. be 
counted, or, what comes to the same. thing, if 
you threw the blanks out, still Mr. Yulee had 
not received what, by that resolution, he must 


chave received to be elected, the votes of a ma- 


jority of the electors. So that neither of these 
cases has the. slightest application to this. . 

The Senator from Ilinois also dwelt largely 
and considerably in detail on the decisions of 
the House of Representatives on this ques- 
tion, - I believe there is but one case in the 
House of Representatives where there was any 
pretense that the electors knew of the dis- 
qualification of the candidate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Sen- 
ator allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is an- 
other case in the Senate upon which I should 
like to have the views of the Senator. I under- 
stand the Senator is now leaving the cases 
which have occurred in this body. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is a case 
which it.seems to-me bears on this subject, 
and as we are all judges here, I ask for light 
in reference to it. .What I state I do not do 
by way of argument, ‘The Legislature of New 
Jersey in 1865 had an election for Senator. 
The joint meeting passed a resolution that a 
plurality should elect. The joint meeting 
consisted of eighty-one members; forty mem- 
bers voted for Mr. Stockton, thirty-seven for 
Mr. Ten Eyck, and four scattering, so that 
Mr. Stockton lacked one of having a major- 
ity. That subject was brought before the Sen- 
ate and. discussed at length, and the. Senate 
decided that Mr. Stockton was not lawfully 
elected Senator. 

Now, my point of difficulty. which I want to 
call attention to is this: whether that decision 
does not have two effects; first, that one to 
be elected Senator must have a majority of 
the quorum; second, that he must have it by 
actual votes, not by silence, not by throwing 
votes away, not by implication of law, be- 
cause the strongest possible implication was 
made there by the affirmative resolution which 
was passed by a majority that a. plurality 
should elect. That seems to mea case that 
at all events is entitled to consideration, and 
I would like to have the views of the Senator 
upon it. f 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, upon 
the case to which the Senator bas referred I 
can give him no light. I know nothing about 
it, and never have heard of it before. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want 
information on the facts; I have stated the 
facts correctly. J 

Mr. CARPENTER. Assuming the case to 
be precisely as the Senator states it, as it un- 
doubtedly is, it seems to me that it does not 
touch this question at all. It is suggested to 


me that that case turned upon the theory that | 


the joint assembly had no legislative authority 
to pass that resolution, and a law of New Jer- 
sey required a majority to elect. If so, that 
half answers the case, and the other half is 
right close to it, which is this: all the candi- 
dates voted for were eligible. Of course, if 
that resolution was not effectual to repeal the 
law,no man could be elected who did not have 
a majority of the legal votes cast. I admit 
that if Abbott did not receive a majority of 
the legal votes cast he is not elected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will state, as I was 
here and voted on that case, and examined it 
with great care, because E was in great doubt 
how Í ought to vote, that the ground upon 
which I think a majority of the Senate acted 
was that it was absolutely necessary under our 
Constitution that a man to be elected Senator 
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‘must haye a majority of the votes.cast,.which 


in that-case the claimant did not have. Ji was 


held that the Legislature of the State of New 


Jersey had no power to make an election bya 


mere plurality ; that that was-not an election. 
‘Mr. HOWE, - The Legislature in joint.con- 
vention? | a Ra : py 
Mr. SHERMAN. Thejoint convention had 
no right to prescribe a plurality rule. <., 
Mr. CARPENTER. ‘That seems to me to be 
perfectly sound. I certainly never did con- 
tend, and never shall, that an election properly 
held by a competent legal body can produce 
a result in favor of a man that bas not hada 
majority of the legal votes cast... So that, so 
far as l can see, that case does not at all con- 
flict with the doctrine I am contending for. 
Now, about the decisions in the House: of 
Representatives. In the first place, the facts 
of the two cases are so different, that is to 
say, the circumstances under which a.mem- 
ber is.elected to the House differ. so widely 
from the conditions -under .which:a Senator 
is elected, that. there may well be different 
rules applied: to the. two cases. Here, for 
instance, you have ‘in. the election of a Sen- 
ator a case where it is perfectly easy to apply 
the rule. Your Senator must be elected by a 
viva voce vote of a limited number of persons 
known before the election takes place.. They 
must rise and answer to their names, so that 
you have a record showing what candidate 
each senator and member of the house of the 
Legislature voted for.. You. can. therefore 
ascertain whether or not the electors knew of 
the disqualifications with perfect certainty, : 
But turn now to the election of a member 
to the other. House. Here you. have half a 
dozen counties; you have a large population 
scattered over a vast extent of country, and it 
is absolutely impossible to prove in ‘that elec- 
tion conducted by ballot, whether the electors 
who voted for the successful candidate had 
notice of his ineligibility. In the first place 
not only because you have so many: electors 
to deal with, scattered over so large a coun- 
try, but the very nature of an election by bal- 
lot excludes the operation of this rule, and it 
ought to exclude it; because in that case. you 
have no means of ascertaining whether the 
elector had such knowledge or not; it is 
utterly impossible to say that you can prove 
that notice was given to so many thousand 
people. That cannot be done, and you cannot 
call the men themselves and. compel them to 
swear, because a man’s ballotis his secret, 
and you cannot compela man in any court, in 
any legal proceeding anywhere, before a grand 
jury or in any other place, to testify for whom 
he voted. ‘hat is his secret. ‘therefore you 
cannot call him and compel him to. swear 
whether or not he, having this notice, voted 
for the man who received the certificate, and 
this might result, for instance, that five hun- 
dred men desiring to defeata certain candidate 
would vote against him at the poll. “If it 
turned out afterward, after he was elected, 
that he was ineligible, they could get their 
man into theseat by simply showing thathe was 
elected by them, they knowing that: he was 
ineligible. Five hundred might swear that they 


- voted for the man they.had voted against, and 


had the knowledge, and it would be utterly im- 
possible for you every to convict any of them 
for perjury, because you cannot compel any 
man to swear for whom he voted; you would 
be feeling in the dark in the whole proceeding ; 
you open the way, therefore, to perjury which 
you could not pucish. : 

For these reasons it seems to me that:the 
House of Representatives might. well: hold 
that they will never apply this rule, because it 
seems to me absolutely impossible of applica- 
tion there. But every argument that.can be 
urged against applying the rule to the election 
of a member to the House of Representatives, 
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only strengthens the argument in the case of 
the election of Senators. The difficulty in 
applying it there is the vast extent’ of territory 
and the great number of electors. Here you 
have a few electors ‘sitting in a place estab- 
lished by law. There you have no -possibility 
of proving the electors voted, for what candi- 
date, no possibility of carrying the notice home 
to them, because there is so Jarge a number to 
deal with. Here you have but afew men who 
must make the election, at a place and on a 
day fixed by law; and whether they knew or 
did not know of the disqualification, you can 
positively ascertain. So that every argument 
that may be made for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, establishing a different rule, is an 
argument here in favor of the Senate estab- 
lishing this rule. 

I will now very briefly refer to what I think 


by the ordinary course of civil administration. 
So that these acts of Congress ought not be 
pressed as precedents, ioe : 
_ All that was done in those cases was for 
Congress merely to remove the disability. 
Noboby doubts they could do it. . Congress 
never decided that those men who had been 
elected and whose disability was removed 
should take their seats in the House. The 
Senate never did that. That was a question 
for the House of Representatives to determine 
after the disability was removed, whether they 
would treat the election as void or valid. The 
Senate had nothing todo with it. The Senate 
never attempted to express any opinion on the 
subject. The House sent a bill to us and asked 
us to remove such a man’s disability. The 
Senator says you knew perfectly well: that it 


is the strongest point made against Mr. Abbott, 
and a point which at first sight has some 
strength and is entitled to be considered; and 
that is, that this Legislature had a right to sup- 
pose that Congress would remove Mr. Vance’s 
disability, as Congress had in other cases 
removed the disability of men who had been 
elected under these State governments. I 
recollect now I have already alluded to that. 
The answer and the reason why it is not a 
valid argument is, that the mistake is not any 
mistake at all in a legal sense, it was mere 
hope and expectation on their part, which has 
turned out adversely to them, and which does 
not entitle them to be relieved. 

In the next place, in regard to this legisla- 
tion, it was a part of the reconstruction of 
these.governments ; like, for instance, the case 
of North Carolina, to remove the disabilities 
of her Governor and her judges was an abso- 
lute necessity to put that government into oper- 
ation. Now, legislation by Congress clearly 
within its constitutional power at the time and 
growing out of emergencies of revolution and 
civil war, which rendered: such action abso- 
lutely necessary, ought not to be pressed by 
analogy to control the ordinary decisions of 
the Senate in times of peace. The reason of 
the rule fails, and the law should stop where 
its reason stops. 

The matter was a good deal discussed in the 
convention that met after calling the king to 
the throne, at the restoration of Charles LI. 
Some astute men in Parliament discovered 
that Parliament itself was illegal because they 
had not been summoned by writs signed by 
the king. There was great commotion on the 
subject, and a great disposition to throw up 
their hands and go home. It was replied to 
that, that if they were Parliament enough to 
call the king to his place, they ought to be a 
Parliament for all other purposes. It is said 
that a very distinguished lawyer put this illus- 
tration: their act in coming together was rev- 
olutionary, no doubt about that; they came 
without the legal formality of a writ from the 
king ; but he said that was a necessity of the 
case, and the necessity vindicated it. Hesaid 
the argument that was made on the other side, 
that there could be no Parliament to éall a 
king back to the throne until they could be sab- 
penaed by a writ signed by the king, was just 
as absurd asit would be for a man lost in the 
woods to say he never would take a step to- 
ward home except upon the king’s highway ; 
he must go a certain distance before he could 
strike the highway. 

So an important revolution like that through 
which we have passed, where the State gov- 
ernments wheeled out of the Union, and 
formed another government and were finally 
overthrown by force of arms, and you had to 
reconstruct over an unfriendly constituency, 
you had to do things that you would not do 
ordinarily. It was an abnormal condition of 


things; it was a trammeling up of the conse- 
quences of a civil war not to be accomplished | 


was to let him take a seat. Very well, it was 
a mere actof courtesy toward the House. They 
are the judges of the election and qualification 
of their own members. If they establish a 
rule in the teeth of our rule and in the face of 
our convictions, they are to be respected in 
executing it, and we may help them to execute 
it. That is their business, not ours. But we 
are not bound to follow their precedents against 
our own judgment in regard to this election 
of our own members, because that would make 
them the judges of our elections as well as of 
their own. 

All-that we have done, then, was constitu- 
tional.. We have removed disabilities. from 
these men. If the House has seated them, 
that is the business of the House, not the busi- 
ness of the Senate, and we have no right to 
criticise it, no right to examine it, and. the 
other side of this discussion, it seems to me, 
have no fair right to draw any analogy from 
it, or any argument from it as applicable to 
this case. 

I will turn now to the statute, and call 
attention to it very briefly, and with that con- 
clude. 

In the first place, by the Constitution of the 
United States the Legislatures of the several 
States have the power to elect Senators, and to 
regulate the time, place, and manner of such 
elections, subject, however, to the authority of 
Congress. Under that provision of the Consti- 
tution Congress passed this act in 1866, and 
it is claimed that under this act it is necessary 
that to be elected a man should have a major- 
ity of all the voters present. I shall not take 
time to read the statute, but can state what it 
is. It provides for two things. It provides 
for the election of a Senator on a day fixed, 
by the two houses sitting as branches of the 
State Legislature.. It simply provides that, as 
to that election, the man shall be declared 
elected who has. received the greatest number 
of votes cast. The distinction between that 
and the other case, and tlie reason why in one 
case they did not regulate it, and in the other 
did, I gave before ; at least my understanding 
of it. In the first instance they were dealing 
with bodies existing by law; they were deal- 
ing with bodies that in the different States 
would have conflicting rules as to a quorum. 
For instance, in Massachusetts one third may 
be a quorum; in Wisconsin it is necessary 
to have a majority; so that the act of Con- 
gress in that respect does not pretend to inter- 
fere with the election at all if accomplished 
by the Legislature on the first day,- bat leaves 
it entirely to the Legislature to be regulated 
by the law and practice of the Legislatures in 
the several States. ; 

It might happen, for instance, in Wisconsin, 
under our law as to a quoram, that there must 
be a certain proportion of the body, and in 
Massachusetts a smaller proportion to make 
the election; but Congress dealing with the 
Legislature did nòt mean to tamper with it, 
did not mean to regulate its practice, did not 
mean to interfere with it, but simply to say on 
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what day they should elect arid that they 
should do it by viva voce vote. But as thetwo 
houses might disagree, and in some of the 
States the joint assembly was unknown in 
practice, Congress provided that if the Legis- 
‘lature acting in the ordinary way and under 
‘the State law should not effect an election 
on the first day, then a certain other tribu- 
‘nal shall be organized to effect an election. 
This part of the act was dealing with a new 
sabject, that is, new in some of the States. 
They passed from the Legislature, which they 
leave to be regulated by the State law as to 
quorum and practice on the first day; but if 
they fail on that day to make an election, Con- 
gress creates the tribunal which shall make it. 
That tribunal being a new one, it was neces- 
sary to regulate the practice of it; it was ne- 
cessary to fix the quorum of it; it was neces- 
sary to determine what portion of the members 
‘present must vote for a man in order to elect, 
and they did so. 

It is one of the well-settled and universally- 
conceded canons for construing a statute that 
every phrase and sentence is supposed to have 
been uséd for the purpose of giving the statute 
some meaning it would not otherwise have. I 
have cited in the minority report from Dwarvis, 
who lays down the rule as follows: 


“Itis a safe method of interpreting statutes to 
give effect to the particular words of the enacting 
clauses. For when the Legislature in the same sen- 
tence uses different words, the courts of law will 
presume that they ‘were used in order to express 
different ideas. So, if there be a material alteration 
in the language used in the different clauses, it is to 
beinferred that the Legislature knew how to use 
terias applicable to the subject-matter. ‘Theseveral 
inditing and penning of the different branches,’ said 
the judges in Edrick’s case, ‘doth argue that the 
maker did intend a difference of the purviews and 
remedies,’’’ a 


Of course I might with an hour’s examina- 
tion cite fifty cases to the same proposition, 
It is unnecessary to do so, because it is a well- 
settled canon of construction. If the Legis- 
lature dealing with two subjects provide one 
thing as to one, and as to the other a different 
thing; or provide more things in regard to one 
than the other, especially when it is in the 
same statute and both subjects present at the 
same time in the legislative mind, the pre- 
sumption is that every sentence was used for 
the purpose‘ of giving if some meaning that 
the act would not have had without that sen- 
tence. Now, when you take this statute and 
apply to itthisrule, you find that in regulating 
the election by the two houses on the first 
day all it requires is that the man should have 
a majority of the votes cast, be they few or many, 
be they half a quorum or three fourths of a 
quorum, or any number, whatever votes are 
cast the man who has the majority of them on 
that day is elected ; always provided there is a 
quorum, aecording to the law of the State, 
present. 

But when you come to the other provision 
you find a differetit provision, that is, “and a 
person having a majority of all the votes of 
said joint assembly,” not the highest number 
of votes cast, as in the other case, but ‘* hav- 
ing a majority of all the votes of said joint 
assembly, a majority of all the members 
elected to both houses being present and vot- 
ing, shall be declared duly elected ;” that whole 
‘sentence is added when treating of the second 
election, and is not found at all in regard to 
the first. Now, why was it added? Was it 
added not to make any difference between the 
two cases? The courts all say it was added 
for the purpose of requiring in the latter case 

-what might not be necéssary in the former 
case. As to the case of an election by the 
two houses acting separately whether it would 
be necessary to have a majority of the quorum 
or not depénds on the practice inthe States, 
because Congtess left that matter to the Legis- 


latures. In the other ¢ase Cotigress erectéd a 
| new tribunal, and they regulated its practice, 
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and. declare what should be a quorum, and | 


how. many votes shall be necessary to:a choice, 
which they did not do when treating of. an 
election by the two houses. : 

As to the election. in this case, which was 
effected on the first day, the only provision 
applicable to it was that. provision which my 
friend from Vermont reád from the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina, which ‘requires: in 
order tœ do public. business a: majority of the 
Legislature to be actually present; but not 
that they should be present and voting. If 
they were there:in their proper persons that is 
all that was required ; the body had validity, 
had life, had power to act, and: your ‘act de: 
clares that the man who receives the highest 
number of votes cast- by that:body shall be the 
Senator, 2 ia ag 

In this case, of course, whether Mr. Abbott 
has received: the: highest number of votes or 
not -depends..upon whether I am right or 
wrong in the-argument I make as to the effect 
of. the votes cast for Vance. That they were 
cast-in the face of the Constitution must be 
conceded, That an act done in the face of 
the Constitution is void and no act is a con- 
ceded principle. . Those votes, then, that were 
cast against the Constitution were not votes 
when. you are speaking in legal language. 
They were not votes when you are deciding 
who-received the highest. number-of votes on 
that day.: -They were blanks, they were thrown 
away, they amounted to nothing... Then,..on 
the first, day Mr. Abbott received the highest 
number of votes east in both houses of: the 
Legislature, and that secured to him his right 
to a seat in this body -as a Senator. 

Mr. President, I feel that I owe to this body 
an humble apology for having detained it so 
long, and I most sincerely thank the Senate 
for the attention they have given me. 


` Resignation of Judges. 


REMARKS OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
i Ea : OF WISCONSIN, . 
. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
' April 17, 1872. 
“The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 435) to authorize thé President to accept the 
resignation of judges of any court of the United 


States— 


Mr. CARPENTER said: 


‘ 
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duties with zeal, able and intending to per- 
form them to the satisfaction of the public, 
and yet in one week after he goes on the 
bench he is stricken with paralysis. They say 
onthe other side, let him he on his back 
thirty years and then retire under the seventy: 
years’ law. 

Mr. CONKLING. Why does my honorable 
friend say that? By ‘‘the other side’ he 
means those who oppose his views on this bill. 
They have said no such thing.. On the con- 
trary, they have said the reverse; they have 
said that they willaccept the idea that in such a 
case as he speaks.of, where a judge would have 
the hardihood:to block the way forthe sake of 
getting his salary—assuming that somewhat 
violent position—they will legislate in that case, 
and in all other like cases, ‘as they did in the 
case of Judge Watrous.. Why does my honor- 
able friend say that we argued in favor of 
allowing him to lie on his back for thirty years 


incumbering the bench, to the exclusion of |! 


anybody else? 


Mr. CARPENTER. I was alluding more 


articularly to the remarks of the Senator į 


rom Delaware, {Mr. Bayaxp,] and certainly 
that was the principle of his speech. If a 
man becomes permanently disabled, and has 
not served ten years, he would compel him to 
lie on his back until the ten years expire; and 
he moved an amendment to limit the billto 
those judges who were not only permanently 
disqualified, but had served ten. years. So 
that if. the judge should be stricken with 
aralysis the first year after his appointment, 
Pe would have to lie on his back, retaining his 
office, for nine years before he could be retired 
under this bill, That is what I was alluding 
to, and in the case which I have mentioned it 
is an exact application of the doctrine, and a 
true statement of the principle upon which his 
amendment rests. ` 

Mr. President, it is refreshing, because it 
confirms our confidence in human nature, to: 
see two such eminent members of the bar.as 
my two friends before me, one from Vermont 
and.the other-from New York, who ‘certainly, 
if this bill should pass and the present Chief 
Justice should retire under it, could not be 
overlooked by any President in selecting his 
successor—it is consoling to see these two 
Senators, upon the shoulders of one of whom 
the ermine would probably fall, vying with 
each other in belittling the service of the 
judge and opposing an increase of compen- 
sation to the judges. . 

It is suggested that if this bill should be- 
come a law, and should happen not to work 
well, perhaps it could:not be repealed. Though 
Senators do not feel very confident about it, | 
yet they suggest that such a bill may possibly 
be irrepealable upon the ground that it is-to 
be considered. as an inducement to men to 
accept the judgeship, and therefore consti- 
tuting part of the compensation of a judge. 
There may be a thousand inducements held: 
out for this purpose by. statutes, all of which 
can be sepealed at pleasure with the single | 
exception of the statutes fixing their:compen- 
sation. For instance, should the courts be 


relieved of certain unpleasant or laborious | 
duties now imposed upon them, this might | 


be an inducement to accept the office, but of 


their: terms of office. | 
The. Constitution says: ; 


“The judge, both of: the Supreme ‘and inferior || 
courts, shall hold their:offi¢es during good behavior, | 


and shall, at stated times, recéive for their services 


| a compensation which shall not‘be diminished dur- 


ing their continuance in office.” 


Now, what is the plain common-sense mean- || 


ing of this provision that they shall receive a 
compensation ‘at stated times,” which shall 


not be diminished?» Everybody understands 
that “ compensation” there means simply and 
precisely their salary; nothing more, nothing 
less, and nothing different. “Now, then, the 
contingent benefit which the Senator from 
New York says might result to the judges from 
passing this bill is not the compensation. 


| spoken of in this section, because in itsnature 


it cannot be received by the judges “at stated: 
times.” . It would be one of those comforting 
enjoyments, those soothing consolationis which 
could not be- received by the judge ‘at stated 
times,’’ but- it would live with him, solacing 
every hour, and softening every sorrow. This 
provision has no reference to these sentimental 
enjoyments of a judge, to his hopes and fears. 
It treats simply of his salary, and says that he 
shall receive it ‘at stated times,” and it shall 
not be diminished during his continuance iu 
office. 

Mr. CONKLING. To test the views of my 
friend, I desire to ask him a question. [ 
understand his criticism to be that the argu- 
ment cannot-apply here because of the phrase 
itat stated times.” He asks, how could a man 
receive at stated times this pay? Only as he 
received it in the future at the same stated 
times fixed by law, being identical whether he 
is.in office or out atthe time. Now, my question 
is this; suppose the pay of judges was so 
graduated bylaw that during the first five years 
they received a certain compensation, during 
the succeeding five years a greater compensa- 
tion, and so on through good behavior. There 
would be a case where they could not receive 
the increase of pay exeept at future stated 
times just. like this. Does the honorable Sen- 
ator think you could repeal that law or pro- 
vide during the pendency of the incumbency 
that they should not receive for each ensuing 
five years an increase of emolument? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Of course not, because 
in the first five years, for instance, the salary 
would be paid quarterly each year; in the next 
five years quarterly, and in the next, and so 
on. No matter whether the salary is the same 
or increased, it is to be paid and can be paid 
at stated times; but the sweet’ satisfaction 
which a judge might feel in knowing that if he 
should be stricken with paralysis he could not 
be turned out like a dog to die, would be inca- 
pable of being received ‘‘at stated times.’’ 

Mr. CONKLING. If my friend will pardon 
me, when is it to'be paid, underthe act of 1869 
or under this proposed act, ‘after resignation ? 
Is it not to be aid: in the language of the law, 
the same as if they had continued in office? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Whether it is or is 
not, is immaterial. The precise point here is 
that the compensation which we are speaking 
of, and which the Constitution refers to, must 
be a compensation which ean be paid at stated 
times. Ifthe Senator from New York can 
demonstrate how this contingent benefit, which 
rests simply in the hope of the judge that it 
will be well with him in old age, is to be re- 
ceived by the judge ‘at. stated times,’’ I will 
surrender that point. And if he cannot de- 


|| monstrate this, hë fails to show that the ‘‘ peace 


of mind” which this bill would confer upon 
a judge is apart of that ‘ compensation” 
whieh eannot‘be diminished ‘‘ during his con- 


f tinuance in office.’? 
| course -Congress could restore the: jurisdic- | 
j| tion and impose. additional duties:and labor / 
| of.a judicial kind. to any extent. The -only || 
i inhibition-is, that their-‘‘compensation’?. shail |] 
| not be diminished during 


“The Senator from New York says the bill 
on the face of it shows that it will lead to fraud. 
Why? Because it provides that the President 
may accept the resignation of a judge for pèr- 
manent disability, and yet provides that the 


| salary shall cease if he shall subsequéntly 
: accept an office. 


That seéms-véry remark- 
able. A judge who had becoimé permanently 
disqualified, by deafness,’ for performing his 
duties on the bench-might- nevertheless per- 
form the duty of register of deeds in his town, 
and might hold the United States office ‘at 
Milwaukee of light-house keeper. [Laugh= 
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ter.] There are plenty of offices he could fill, 
although permanently and totally disqualified 
to discharge his duty as a judge. 

Mr. President, the danger under this bill is 
not that judges will resign too soon, but that 
they will not resign at all. We have had some 
experience on this subject. We have seen a 
judge far past seventy years of age who had 
done good service, and was entitled to retire 
under the existing law on full pay, retaining 
his office term after term, although wholly 
unfitied by physical infirmities from perform- 
ing the duties of his office, and although he had 
to be carried on to and off from the bench. 
The fact is, old men shrink from acknowledg- 
ing that they are under the infirmities of 
nature, and no man with the least self-respect, 
or caring a fig for the respect of his neigh- 
bors, would leave the bench and continue to 
draw the salary, except under circumstances 
that would render his course acceptable to all 
men. 

But, as my friend from Ohio [ Mr. THURMAN] 
suggested, a perfect answer to this is, that if 
any judge be so dishonest as to retire on full 
pay under pretense of permanent disability, 
without the proper necessity, then he is too 
dishonest to sit on the bench, and it would be 
economy to get him off even by paying him 
double salary. 

The Senator from New York dwells at 
length upon the merits of this bill as a “ pen- 
sion” bill, It is nothing of the kind. It 
does not proceed upon the ground that the 
judge is entitled to this benefit but upon the 
fact, proved to exist in the case of those who 
in the vigor of heaith were excellent judges, 
that they will not resign an office they are 
entitled to hold, and starve without it. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Epmunps] re 
gards such conduct as dishonorable, and says 
no Senator would do such a thing. But, Mr. 
President, in extenuation, let it be remem- 
bered that before a judge is called upon to 
retire on account of the feebleness of his 
mind, he has become incapable by that same 
feebleness of mind of judging in his own, as 
he would in another’s case. They are entitled 
to this charitable consideration: that the very 
cause which makes them unfit for the dis- 
charge of their duties, has disqualified them to 
pass upon the question of their own fitness or 
unfitness; and when you say a judge ought to 
retire for the reason that he is no longer able 
to form correct judgments, you must acquit 
him from all blame for deciding erroneously 
upon the question of his own capacity. 

Everything in this world has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. An independent judi- 
ciary, according to the theory of the Constitu- 
tion, can only be secured by conferring a life 
tenure upon judges; and judges are the only 
officers under the Government of the United 
States who cannot be removed during their 
lives, except for misbehavior. It is otherwise 
with the officers of the Army and the Navy. 
Congress may abolish both in an hour. The 
laws by which such officers are to hold for life, 
or indefinitely, may be repealed to-morrow, if 
Congress so will; because the Constitution 
does not protect their tenure of office. 

The judges, if guilty of no misdemeanor, 
may hold their offices for life, and will do so, 
unless you provide that they shall not starve 
on retiring. Self:preservation is the first law 
of nature. An old judge, if he has been 
honest, will be poor. And with what face can 
you ask him to promote the public good by 
going out to starve, when the public has 
promised him, as the consideration for his ser- 
vices in those years of health and strength 
during which otber men have laid the founda- 
tions of fortune, that his path down the sun- 
set. side of life shall be sweetened by compen- 
sation ‘‘at stated times,’’ not to be “ dimin- 
ished” during good bebavior?. Butthe public 


good requires a live judge on the bench, and 
hence you say to. the one who has fallen into 
the ‘‘sere and yellow leaf’ of life, ‘Go and 
take your salary, and give us a chance to 
appoint another in your place capable of dis- 
charging the duties of this high office as well 
as you once performed them.”’ 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON.W.B. READ, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Is rue HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 19, 1872, 
On Radicalism, its usurpations, its expenditures, and 
the tariff. 

Mr. READ. Mr. Speaker, the source of 
power under our form of government is derived 
from the people, and the perpetuation of our 
great nation solely depends upon the justadmin- 
istration of the Government by the agents of the 
people, and the permanency of our cherished 
and valued institutions mainly depend upon an 
honest and faithful observance of all the rights 
and interests of its citizens, by those who are 
from time to time chosen as their agents and 
representatives to administer the affairs of the 
Government. In the administration of the af- 
fairs of this country a strict observance should 
be had in regard to the welfare and happiness 
of the whole people. They should be just 
and equitable in their discrimination, and no 
exclusive class, climate, or interest should be 
fostered to the prejudice or detriment of any 
other. Our wisest and best men should be 
called to administer the affairs of State, and 
equity and justice should be their governing 
principle. Should the Government at any 
time be made the instrument in the hands of 
partisan agents, and it should be ruled by 
them in a selfish interest, there would be just 
disaffection, a distrust of self-government 
would ensue, respect for the common country 
abated, and a disposition of the people to dis- 
inthrall themselves from its forms for what 
they conceived or imagined they saw a par- 
tiality in their rulers and a reckless disre- 
gard of their interests and rights. Then let us 
look at 

THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, - 

Viewing it from that stand-point, do we see 
anything in the administration of the country 
for the ilast ten, and more especially for the 
last three years, that would or does have a 
tendency to estrange and lessen the confidence 
of the people in the integrity of our institu- 
tions, or do we see any distinction manifested 
as to section or class; and are the burdens 
of the people equal as to labor and capital, 
each in its proper sphere, and is the same pro- 
tection and encouragement given to each 
class and condition in all sections of the coun- 
try upon an equal footing, and are the immun- 
ities of the Government equally dispensed to 
all? If not, then we are not on the right 
track, and the sooner we reverse the engine 
the better, or the whole train will receive such 
a crash from which the country will never 
recover. 

Then let us, in a cursory way, review the 
action and the manner in which the party in 
power has administered the Government for 
the last ten years, especially for the last three 
years. We find at the termination of the late 
war the southern States in a prostrated and 
depleted condition, without means and the 
necessary comforts to sustain life. The recon- 
struction laws of Congress were enacted over 
the protest and veto of the then Executive, 
and the armies of the nation in a time of 
profound peace were marched into that deso- 
lated. and downtrodden country, and there 
followed in their train myriads of carpet- 
baggers and reckless adventurers, who were 


invited to participate in the atrocities and 
carnival of devastation and misery prepared 
for and that awaited that poor poverty-stricken 
and distracted people. And well they played 
their part. They made a perfect Pandemon- 
ium of the whole country; they disfranchised 
and ostracised the noble chivalric Caucasian 
and enfranchised the ignorant and uneducated 
negro, and by that means the carpet bagger, 
the negro, and scallawag were enabled to take 
full and complete control of the State gov- 
ernments and rule them as with a rod of 
iron. Pillage, rapine, and the subversion of 
the rights of the native white man was and 
has been the order of the day; and when 
their sufferings had arrived to such an extent 
that they could no longer be endured, they 
lifted up their voices and cried aloud unto the 
powers that be at Washington for aid. They 
were derided and laughed to scorn. 

Let us look somewhat further into the results 
of the efforts of the reconstruction (?) rulers. 
They have involved the whole South in au 
enormous debt they never can pay, and have 
collected from the people, by the imposition 
of taxes and by other vile means, hundreds 
of millions of money, and squandered it in 
every conceivable form. The debts of the 
southern States aggregate more than two hun- 
dred and forty million dollars, and in addition 
to which every conceivable fraud has been 
practiced upon that people that the human 
mind could conceive of. The indebtedness 
of the ten southern States is as follows, as 
shown from the returns of each State: 


Alabama, 


Debt and liabilities July 1, 1861........0 


$5,989,754 87 
Present indebtedness, actual and con- 


tingent, including railroad bonds... 38,381,967 37 

Increase under Radical rule.......... $32,442,312 50 
Arkansas. vey 

Debt and liabilities in full... $4,036,952 87 


Present debt and, liabilities, actua. 
and contingent, including railroad 
and levee bonds... IEAS 


19,761,265 62 


pea eaenvons seceeeconees 


Increase under Radical rule... $15,724,312 75° 
Florida. 
Debt in 1860. cccncasecaviscnssscovsvancesigensiveses $221,000 00 
Present debt, including: railroad 
bonds, issued and authorized.......... . 15,763,447 54 
Increase under Radical rulo... a $15,542,447 54 
Georgia. 
Debt and liabilities in 1860, about........ $3,000,000 00 
Present debt and liabilities, including 
railroad bonds, issued and author- 
ized, deducting $6,000,000 deemed 
fraudulent....crsssccrcessrsescscsescsrescenee 44,137,500 00 
Increase under Radical rule.......00. $41,137,500 00 
Louisiana. 


Debts and liabilities, January 1, 1861, $19,099,074 34 
Debts and liabilities, June 1, 1871....... 41,194,473 91 


Increase under Radical rule... $31,095,399 57 


The excess of expenditures over receipts in 
this State for the year 1871 amounted to 
$9,335,733. 

North Carolina. 


Debts and liabilities, July, 1861. 


$9,699,500 11 
Presents debts and liabilities..... 


34,887,467 85 


Increase under Radical rule.......0 $25,187,967 85 


== 


South Carolina. 


Debt in 1861, approximate.....c...ssses $4,000,000 00 
Debtin 3811, including bonas t rail 
roads, & 8 e asirana- p 
T TSE 39,158,914 41 
Increase under Radical rale..... s $35,158,914 47 
j I EE 
Mississippi. 


In 1860, no debt. 

Debt incurred under Radical rule, January 1 
S ENE $1,796.971 30 

REE ERR AE 


sere. asaareess 
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Tennessee, 
Debts and liabilities, October, 1861....... $20.105,606 66 
Debts and liabilities, January, 1871....... 45,688,263 46 
Increase under Radieal rule............ $35,582,656 80 
Texas, 


In 1861, no debt. 

Present debt and liabilities incurred under Rad- 
ical rule, including railroad bonds, esti- 
TOSCO AES T $17,000,000 00 

Recapitulation of robbery. 

.. $32,442,312 50 

15,724,312 75 

15,542,447 54 

41,137,500 00 

31,095,399 57 


Alabama.. 


North Carolin 25,187,967 85 
South Carolina.. 35,158,914 47 
Mississippi.. ... 1,796,971 30 
Tennessee... ++ 25,582,656 80 
TEXAS... .csacssreeesnce ie .. 17,000,000 00 

LOCAL, rnern tsas eesi i 240,668,482 78 


See, what a picture is here presented of 
fraud and wrong that has been heaped upon 
that unfortunate and helpless people! Why, 
the very rocks and hills ery out against such 
scenes of perpetual oppression! Never has 
there been seen in the civilized world so much 
robbery and corruption! And stillit goes on; 
and if the Radical party is triumphant, there 
is no telling where or when these scenes of 
sorrow will end. 

Now, sir, let us examine, and see whether 
any other wrongs have been perpetrated by 
the present party in power, and in order to 

et at it fairly, let us look into the expend- 
itures of the Federal Government since it 
has been under Radical rule. We find at the 
close of the war a national debt of over twenty- 
eight hundred million dollars, and besides 
which over two thousand million dollars had 
been spent during the war, making in the 
aggregate over fifty hundred miilions that was 
expended to put down the rebellion, when in 
fact it ought not to have cost one half the 
amount. 

I wish to call the attention of the House 
more particularly to the useless extravagance 
since the war ended, which has been a period 
of seven years, and more especially, as I 
before remarked, the last three years. which 
covers the present Administration. The first 
is the 

ENORMOUS EXPENSES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

We see that for the year 1865, the first year 
after the close of the war, there was appropri- 
ated by Congress and expended by the War 
Department the sum of $1,081,228,360 ; in 
1866, $284,449,701; in 1867, $95,224,415; in 
1868, $128,906,851; in 1869, $80,474,545; 
and in 1870 the sum of $57,655,675 ; and it is 
further shown by the report of the Secretary 
of War that the Department has derived since 
the close of the War about one hundred and 
five million dollars from the sale of war mate- 
rials, horses, mules, wagons, commissary 
stores, quartermasters’ stores, clothing, sani- 
tary stores, &c., which we contend is not one 
half. At the end of the war there was on 
hand over one billion dollars’ worth of war 
materials, stock, &., in excess of that that 
was needed for the Army ; it is all gone except 
as before stated been sold, and the money 
ought to have been paid into the Treasury, 
which was not done, and no account has been 
given of the proceeds of the Army property, 
and when the Administration or its friends are 
asked what has been done with the money 
they reply that it has been expended in the 
War Department. Ideny it. The appropri- 
ations for each year of the time have been 
greatly more than was necessary to support 
and maintain the Army. Then what has 
become of the money, what has become of the 
great expenditures of the Army apportionment 
tor 1865? Nobody can tell; but the money 
is all gone, and no account given of its dispo- 


sition. I repeat, what has been. done with it? 
Why, Ihave no doubt but that it has been 
used as a corruption fund to perpetuate the 
Radical party in power, and thereby. fasten the 
yoke of oppression more closely upon the 
people and poor tax-payers. 

Why the necessity of the large standing 
Army nowin a time of profound peace? Is it 
for the purpose of repelling some foreign foe 
who threatens our country, or for the purpose 
of suppressing a rebellion? Neither. sir. We 
are at peace with all the world; no Power is 
threatening us, no rebellion is threatened or 
expected, and I hope that in the future this 
Government will be conducted in such a man- 
ner that there will never be any reason or 
necessity for one. Then what is itfor? Is it 
for the purpose of controlling the elections, 
and for the further object of enforcing by the 
bayonet the obnoxious bills and laws passed 
by the Radical Congress during the last seven 
years, known as the reconstruction (?) acts, 
and all the other onerous and oppressive laws 
that have ground the southern people to 
powder? Iam inclined to think and believe 
that the two last objects are the reasons for 
which the large Army is kept in the field. I 
think it very apparent, from the fact that it 
has heretofore been used for that purpose, and 
you can find its foot-prints in the elections of 
all the southern States. 

Why, then, is the Army now quartered all 
overtheSouth? A great many troops are now 
in the State of Kentucky, a State in part I 
have the honor to represent; why is a portion 
of the Army there? Is it because the State is 
disloyal? No, sir; she has always been loyal; 
she furnished some seventy thousand men to 

ut down the rebellion. Sir, the object is to 
intimidate our people, but, thank God, with 
all the intimidations brought to bear, she has 
asserted her rights to freedom, and by her 
steady and onward course of conservatism, her 
condition politically and financially is better 
to-day than any State in the Union. She has 
maintained her dignity as a great State, though, 
however, through some very sore trials and 
afflictions. No carpet-bag or free-negro govern- 
ment has found a footing there; the people 
are free and have always been patriotic, and 
for Kentucky’s devotion to liberty and opposi- 
tion to wrong, the Federal Government has 
seen fit to repudiate a just debt she owes her 
of over a half million dollars. 

My voice is for a reduction of the Army to 
the point it was at before the war. Freedom 
and a free people, or those who ought to be 
free, do not like large standing armies intime 
of peace. They think and believe, and justly, 
too, that it is ominous of impending slavery 
and the subversion of their liberties. Then 
away with it, and let the people, the whole 
people, breathe free once more and be assured 
that they need have no fears for their safety, 
that ihe rights the fathers of the country guar- 
antied to them should be preserved and held 
sacred as was intended by those who bequeathed 
them to them. 

The next matter that I call the attention of 
the House to is the 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Does it show a clear record, or has it been 
profligate and extravagant? We shall see. 
The appropriation for the Navy was for the 


$122,612, 95 
+ = 48,824,11 

31,034,011 
30,230,262 


23,561,082 
21,780,774 
000,000 


tures. 
more than $15,000,000 per annum. 
We find that the expenuitures for the Navy | 


for the fiscal. year ending June 30, 1861, ina 
time of peace, and under a Democratic. Ad- 
ministration, (and we then had nearly twice 
the commerce to protect on the high seas that 
we now have,) that it only cost $12,420,887; 
and besides all the foregoing reckless expend- 
itures, the Navy had at the close of. the war 
five hundred and sixty-three ships, as we. are 
informed, all of which have been sold by that 
Department except one. hundred and thirty- 
seven, and the money squandered in some way 
or other. Who has it, or where it has gone, 
nobody knows; but itis known that nearly all 
the money arising from the sale of these ships 
has not reached the Treasury, the place. it 
ought to have gone, and when. the Depart- 
ment or the party in power are requested to 
make a report, and show what has been. done 
with the money, the answer is that it was ex- 
pended in detraying the expenses of that De- 
partment, or the most of it. That-is certainly 
not true, for I bave shown you that the appro- 
priations from year to year have been, or ought 
to be, largely in excess of the necessary ex- 
penses of that Department. Those ships sold 
must have brought over one hundred jnillion 
dollars, no one knows how much, and the 
question may be asked, what has become of the 
money? Hasit likewise gone into the corrup- 
tion fund to perpetuate the Radical party in 
their usurpation of power? 

i will do the Secretary the justice to say that 
a few days ago he made a report in answer to 
Mr. Becr’s resolutions, in which he discloses 
the fact that eleven million and odd dollars 
have gone into the Treasury since June, 1865, 
from the sale of arms, &c., and that that. De- 
partment has not spent all the money appro- 
priated during the period less sixty-three mil- 
lion and some odd dollars, and that is all that 
is accounted for out of the vast appropriations 
and sales of ships and other property since 
1865. It is not satisfactory, and a tax-ridden 
people are anxious on the subject to know 
what bas been done with it, but that Depart- 
ment has turned a deaf ear to their cries, and 
has failed to show why the Department paid 
Secor & Co. $98,000 that had been allowed 
and paid during Johnson’s administration, and 
failand refuse to answer fully. Itell that party 
now that the people will know,and they are going 
to be heard, and you will find them battling down 
the doors of the citadel of Radical corruption 
at the next fall etection. They will hurl these 
reticent officers from the battlements of power, 
and place in their stead honest and incorrupt- 
ible men ; and I serve notice on them now to 
take warning, the hand-writing is upon the 
wall, and there is no escape. 

The next question that attracts our attention 
is the 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

In looking over the records we find the ex- 
penditures or appropriations for that Depart- 
ment for the year 1860, (it being a Democratic 
Administration ;) there was expended the sum 
of $8,808,710, and previous to that it had been 
ranging through a series of years [rom four to 
eight million dollars. Theageregate number of 
miles over which the various mails were carried 
for that year was 74,724,760 miles, ata-costof 
about thirteen and a quarter cents per: mile. 
That amount of money covered the:entire ex- 


i penses of the whole Department, including all 


of its officers, contractors,and employés. Now 
let us examine the workings of that Department 


8 | under the present or Grant’s administration, 


and see if ihereis any. difference. We find ihat 
the number of miles now over which the mails 
are carried—I mean the aggregate miles tray- | 
eled—is. 107,572,765 miles, and the. cost-for 
carrying is the same, or about the same, say 
thirteen and a- quarter cents per-mile, as. it 
was in 1860; the difference in. the aggregate 
miles carried in 1871 and in 1861 is 83,680,018 
miles, which, at the same rates, increased the 
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cost of the Department the sum of $4,634,852; 
add that to the $8,808,710, and we have the sum 
of $13,443,562, which ought to be the total cost 
or expenditures for carrying the mail for the 
year ending June 30, 1872, though the whole ex- 
penditures, as shown by the report of the Post- 
master General was the sum of $24,390,104, 
and his estimates for the year ending 1878 he 
makes $27,489,750, and the bill that passed the 
House a few days since appropriated about 
twenty-eight million dollars. 

We have already seen that the increased 
number of miles traveled in carrying the 
mail for the year 1871 over that of 1860, in- 
creases the cost of the service $4,684,852 ; 
that added to the cost of 1860 makes the sum 
of $13,448,662; that is what the whole sum 
ought to cost now; but to make it a certainty 
andgive the Department ample means! willadd 
$8,000,000, which is then in the aggregate the 
sum of $16,443,562; subtract that from the 
$28,000,000 appropriated or estimated and it 
will leave the sum of $12,666,438; or subtract 
jt from the reported costs for the year ending 
June 30, 1862, it would leave an excess un- 
expended of $7,946,542. Now, where does all 
that money go? It cannot be that it was legit- 
imately spent. I suppose it has gone where 
the‘ woodbine twineth,’’ and may, for aught I 
know, have entered the corrupting fund. 

I will now ask the House to indulge me 
while I examine the enormous sums collected 
aunually in the nature of 

TARIFFS AND INCOME TAX, 
and expended, squandered, and wasted by the 
present Administration. 

‘There was collected and expended the year 
1869, ending June 80, 1870, the first year of 
President Grant’s administration, the sum of 
$309,653,560; for the year ending June 30, 
1871, the sum of $290,062,920; for the year 
ending June 80, 1872, the sum of $820,418.000; 
making in the aggregate the sum of $920,134,- 
480 that has been collected off the people the 
last three years, and spent by the Grant ad- 
ministration. By an economical administra- 
tion of the Government a little over one half 
that amount would have been ample and suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes. Then there 
should be added to that amount the sum of 
$102,813,869, one fourth of the expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1869, the total 
sum for the year being $411,255,477, Mr. 

»Grant having been installed President on the 
4th of March of that year, which aggregates 
the amount expended by the present Adminis- 
tration since it went into power the sum of 
$1,022,948,349, (a war debt of itself!) Now, 
all this money has been spent in a time of 
profound peace with all the world, and uo 
extra expenses bave been incurred outside of 
the ordinary expenses of the Administration, 
except the payment of the interest on the 
pubiic debt and pensions of ‘he late war. 

Let us now compare the Grant administra- 
tion with some of the past Democratic Admin 
istrations. We will select, therefore, the two 
terms of Jackson for eight years; Van Buren 
four years; Polk four years; Pearce of four 
years; and Buchanan of four years, making, 
when added together, a period of twenty-four | 
years, and we find the expenditures of all 
their administrations for that time amount in 
the aggregate to the sum of $889,592,366, and 
during which period a great and expensive 
war was had with Mexico, thousands of miles 
from home, which lasted two years, and all 
the troops, munitions, and provisions for the | 
Army had to be transported across an-arm of 
the sea, and a great deal of it wagoned to the 
city of Mexico, a larger country than the con- 
federate States, and more people conquered 
than there was in the rebellion. 

How does the two pictures compare ? 


The 


country is administered for twenty-four years || 


by Democratic Administrations, a war of two 


| hesitancy in believing that what he said on that 


| ship. 


years conducted, and an honorable peace | 
obtained indemnity for the expenses in the | 
war in the addition to our territory almost | 
a continent, and various expensive Indian 
wars, and all done with $132,855,988 less than 
that the present Administration bas spent in 
the last three years in a time of profound 
peace, and besides which the party in powerin 
the same period have given away to great cor- | 
porations untold millions of the public domain. 
Frightful is the picture, and consternation and | 
astonishment seize hold of the people all over | 
the land. 

Let us now for a moment look at the fright- 
ful ravages the party in power has made of 
the people’s rights for the last few years in 

GIVING AWAY THE PUBLIC LANDS 

to private corporations. The land heretofore 
has been kept for the purpose of affording 
cheap homes for the poor and unfortunate, 
but the Radical Administrations have seen fit 
to disregard that sacred trust reposed in them, 
and have given away, without fee or reward, | 
almost a continent. I am unable to say how 
much has gone in that direction, but will soon 
give some data by which the people can make 
a partial estimate. I find an advertisement in 
the papers of Jay Cooke & Co., bankers, who 
have intrusted to them the sale of the bonds 
of the Northern Pacific railroad, and they, as 
an inducement to get purchasers, state and 
assert that these bonds are doubly secured in 
the land donated to the company, independent 
of the value of the road; they say that the 
land of the company would form an area larger 
than the six New England States, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland. Caa you conceive for a 
moment of the enormity of that appropriation 
alone? 

There is also the Union Pacific road, which 
has, I suppose, had an equal quantity given to 
it, cr more, besides which Congress loaned that |i 
company the bonds of the nation for over sixty- 
four million dollars, upon which the Govern- 
ment paid interest for several years to the tune 
of $9,374,567. Then there is the Southern 
Pacific, with its larger graats of land, if pos- 
sible; the quantity is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of all; and there are alsoa great many 
other corporations to which large grants of 
land have been given. The Senator, Mr. 
MORRILL, of Maine, the other day while a bill 
was pending in the Senate for the purpose of 
appropriating lands to some railroad in the 
State of Ficrida, arose in his place and said 
that since the year 1866 there had been given | 
away of the public lands an area twice as 
large as the thirteen original States. Heis a 
man that occupies a high and enviable posi- 
tion in the Republican party, and | have no 


subject is perfectiy reliable; he seemed to be | 
alarmed at the great wrong that had been and 
was now being perpetrated on the rights of the | 
people; he sounded the note of alarm to his 
brother Senators, telling them that they would 
be held to a strict account of their steward- 
See his remarks on that subject: 


“ Why, sir, since that period, since 1866, we have 
probably conveyed by land grants for railways and 
for other purposes an amount in square miles and | 
in acres double the amount of the original territory i 
of the United States; and I believe it will be found 
upon examination to-day that thereare upon the ; 
tables of the two Houses bills for land grants for | 
various purposes for railroads and other purposes, 
covering at least hundreds of millions of acres of | 
public domain proposed to be granted for entirely | 

e : 2 i 


new schemes.” 

“I do not think this is peculiar to the present bill, 
but I take occasion to say that it illustrates a great | 
deal of the legislation since 1866, which Congress, 
some time or other, will be held amenabie for, and 
when the people of this country open their eyes to 
the facts as to what we have been doing with the 
public domain, and when they are told that tue 
western country is covered all over and being covered 


all over where there is an acre of land which forany 
consideration you can lay your hands on through a 
corporation, either State, territorial, or national, 
that your preémption laws are set aside and sus- 


pended for indefinite periods, while men go about 
the country athome and abroad with the bonds of 
sham corporations, to avery great extent, in their 


| pockets to raise the wind, and that, too, under the 


credit of this Government—so faras we countenance 
them here by our influence—l mistake not if itdo 
not create surprise. So far as we give enormous land 
grants to these enterprises, and thereby give them 
credit, we are responsible for their actions, and this 
responsibility will come back to us, and it will come 
back to usin many ways. If you do not hear the 
wail of an indignant people whenever they awake 


i! to the stupendous effect of this class of legislation in 


regard to the public domain, I shall think then they 
are insensible to their most vital interest?’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that the tendency 
of the legislation of the Radical party has 
been and is tending to aggregate the material 
wealth of the country into the hands of the 
capitalists and private corporations of the 
country. thereby tightening the cords of pov- 
erty still more closely upon the poor and 
laboring people, and of necessity will drive 
them to bow down to the Moloch of wealth, and 
become the peon slaves of capitalists and cor- 
porations, to secure homes for themselves, 
their children and loved ones. I, for one, 
let others do as they may, will never vote to 
give away one foot of the public lands to any 
corporation; 1 have voted against all bills 
since I have been a member of this House 


| proposing to donate or give away the public 


land of the country. 

I understand that there is now pending in the 
two Houses of Congress sixty or seventy bills 
asking for donations of land for various pur- 
poses, and if all of them should be passed there 
would scarcely be an acre of the public land lefts; 
and I now notify one and all of the applicants 
that I shall oppose all their bills. And to cap 
the climax, the other day the present Congress 
gave away to the Pennsylvania road a portion 
of the public grounds that belonged to the 
people, worth, itis said, morethan one million 
dollars, and a few daysthereafter appropriated 
a half million to buy two squares to add to and 
beautify the public grounds, a monstrosity that 
no apology can mitigate, ; 

I now desire to call the attention of the 
House for a short time to the subject of the 
present 

ONEROUS TARIFF, 

which is oppressing the people of the country 
so sorely. I would like, if I had the time, to 
investigate and analyze that subject thoroughly, 
or so far as my feeble ability would permit. I 
have the figures and facts before me, and if 
arranged in proper form, they would startle the 
tax-payers and consumers of the whole country; 
but Í am admonished to confine my remarks to 
results, and put the facts in an aggregated 
form. 

The tariff is a source of raising revenue for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of Gov- 
ernments. It has been a question that has given 
the statesmen of both this country and Europe 
for many years great thought and attention. 
The object of all patriots and statesmen should 
be to procure for themselves and posterity the 
best form of government, and devise ways 
and means by which their Government can be 
best supported and give contentment to its 
subjects. More discord and discontent has 
grown out of the manuer in whicn taxes ought 
to be raised than that of all others, Internal 
discords and strife have arisen, and frequently 
produced in many instances by an honest mis- 
conception of the true policy to be pursued, 
but more frequently for the imposition, prac- 


i| ticed on the people by scheming politicians, 


and with a desire to foster and make wealth 
at the expense of the many. 

The present tariff ‘was procured by the cap- 
italists and submitted to by a patriotic, patient, 
nd law-abiding people. Civil war was pend- 
ng; patrioism suggested that the integrity 


of the Union mast at all hazards be main- 


ained, and that itcould not be without money. 


| A high tariff was suggested, which looked to 
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the patriot that if putin practical operation 
it would yield more money than would be 
necessary to meet the exigencies of the war. 
A high protective tariff bill was passed by 
Congress, and to the astonishment of the 
uninitiated, the result of its operation fell far 
short of expectation; a tax or tariff was placed 
on about four thousand articles of consump- 
tion, but the articles that yield revenue to 
the Government of any consequence are but 
few in number, say ten or fifteen ; there may 
be a few more. The tariff had the effect to 
prohibit the importations of articles of goods 
that the consumer needed and wanted, and 
built up and protected a monopoly the effect 
of which is burdensome. The people have 
submitted to a prohibition of the various 
needed articles of consumption, and the con- 
sumer was thus driven to make his purchases 
of supplies of the monopolists of the country, 
and thereby subjected to a tax on any article 
of supplies necessary to the comfort of them- 
selves and families, ranging from fifty to three 
hundred and fifty per cent. 

It will be borne in mind that under the oper- 
ations of the tariff no revenue is derived there- 
from, except on goods and wares and mer- 
chandise imported to this from other coun- 
tries. The total imports of last year amounted 
to the sum of $518,759,588, and the amount 
ofrevenue derived therefrom was $204,446, 673. 
That much was collected and paid into the 
Treasury. The total value of the articles 
consumed in the United States last year was 
$2,834,417,678, and all of these were pro- 
duced and manufactured in this country, ex- 
cept the $518,759,678, which, I suppose, is a 
fair average per year for the last seven. Now, 
under the operations of the present tariff, the 
manufacturer is enabled to sell his articles for 
a small shade less than the imported articles 
cost, and by the operation of: the tariff laws 
enables him toexactfrom the consumer nearly 
or quite twice the value of the article sold or 
purchased. So under the operation of the 
present tariff, the amount of taxes in the way 
of tariff, the consumer last year was compelled 
to pay the sum, or nearly so, of $920,000,000, 
and only the sum of $204,446,673 of that 
amount went intothe Treasury, and $700, 155,- 
553 went into the pockets of the manutactur- 
ers; in other words, the consumer was legally 
relieved or robbed of that amount under the 
operations of the policy of the Radical party 
now in power. Then multiply the $700,155,558 
by seven, which is the length of the time 
(years) that has expired since the war, and we 
have the enormous sum of $5,000,888,871 ; or, 
in other words, $5,000,888,871, the sum that 
the consumer has been bound by the laws of 
the present Radical party to pay to the manu- 
facturer in the way of what they call protec- 
tion, not that they needed protection, because 
itis clearly demonstrated that our country can 
compete with all the world. 

There has been also collected by the tariff 
and internal revenue the further sum of about 
three thousand million dollars, and paid into 
the Treasury, making in the aggregate the 
round sum of eight billions and more of the 
people’s money, and the enormous public debt 
has only been decreased about three hundred 
millions, putting it at the figures of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. But we differ with him, 
and believe that it has not been reduced more 
than two hundred and seventy millions. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if in seven years the people 
have been taxed to the tune of $8,000,000,000 
of money, under the pretense of paying the 
ordinary expenses of the Government and the 
public debt, in a time of profound peace, 
and have only paid $270,000,000, how. long 
will it take to pay the debt, and at the rate 
this protection system paid, how much will it 
require to effect the desired object? Why, it 


i 


will require three or four times as much as. 
the whole property of the United. States is. 


worth to pay it, and a-period of about thirty 
years to accomplisb-it.. What a monstrosity ! 
Will a patriotic and devoted people, stand 
such exactions, or will they seek a change in 
the administration of the Government? The 
latter is the only hope and refuge. 

There is no country on the face of the globe 
so favored as ours. We produce all the raw 
material, or nearly so, that enters into the con- 
sumption of all classes. And as to iron, salt, 
cotton, &c., we can produce more than all the 
world besides. We have water power in abun- 
dance, and our machinery and mechanics 
compare, and, in many instances, outstrip the 
world. We do not have to pay for transport- 
ing the raw material across the ocean, not any 
expense of the kind. Then, to say that, pro- 
tection is necessary. Why, it isa disgrace to 
the nation and a libel upon the people! Then, 
why this hobby of protection? The answer is 
just athand. Those manufacturers had to all 
be kept loyal, and their loyalty had to be 
tested by the party in power,- by the person 
voting for the Radical party, and any man 
that voted against it was regarded by them as 
disloyal. Let his or their motives be ever so 
patriotic, he was branded with disloyalty—a 
copperhead, a secessionist, or a disunionist. 

Sir, by this character of manipulation all or 
nearly alliron-men, salt-men,cotton and woolen 
manufacturers, and capitalists, were loyal, who 
have in their employment hundreds and thou- 
sands of operatives whose salaries, bread, 
meat, and clothing depended entirely on their 
voting the Radical ticket. No alternative was 
left them. ‘They were like sheep in the sham- 
bles. They dare not open their mouths; and 
if any of them dared to speak for or vote the 
Democratic ticket they were turned off and left 
to steer for themselves, and thereby deprived 
their wives and children of bread. They were 
nothing more nor less than automatons in the 
hands of the manufacturers. They were only 
moved as touched by their masters, and by that 
means the Radical party has been perpetuated. 
The operatives have thereby been reduced to 
a practical system of peon slavery, the worst 
form known to the race of mankind, and all, 
too, under the ery of loyalty and protection. 
Loyalty! what crimes have been committed in 
thy name. 

But the Radicals say that this fact is not 
true; that a protective tariff is necessary to 
enable us to compete with foreign countries, 
and also to protect the laboring man and 
woman at home; that if the tariff is reduced 
it will depress labor; that we cannot compete 
with the pauper labor of foreign countries. 
God pity the poor laborer and mechanie of 
otber countries if they are in a worse con- 


dition than the ‘operatives of the manufac- | 


tories of this country. The poor have to live 
in other countries by their labor as well as 
ours, and they are fed as well as ours if the 
reports be true. Then how is it that the oper- 
atives can live cheaper in England and France 
than in this? It is because nearly all the 
articles consumed by the laboring classes of 
those countries are governed by the laws of 
free trade, and the articles of consumption 
are therefore cheaper than what they are in 
this. Subjected to a tariff of protection let 
us for a moment examine and see the effect 
of the present tariff upon the articles con- 
sumed by the operatives, or a portion of them, 
thus consumed. ‘The following tables I am 
permitted to clip from the late speech of my 
colleague, Hon. Epwarp CrossLayp, which 
is one of the best on the subject of the 
tariff that I have read for many years; it ex- 
hausts the whole subject, and I find. that the 
tables. are sustained. by the inimitable year: 
book of Frederick Martin for the year 1872. 


For example, the. cost of a man’s suit of cloth: 
ing is as follows: : : 


The farmer or mechanic goes to his retail merchant. 
to buy asuit of clothes. He buys four yards of 
Whitney. cloth for a coat. Jt has paid the:duty, 
and is worth at wholesale price $3 90 currency per 
yard, making... $11 

It is only worth,w 
and four yards... 


Taxes paid on cloth for coats .eecnesseesen 


He buys one and a half yards of wool cloth. for a 
vest, worth $1 50 per yard. It is taxed sixty-nine 
percent. It costs, with tax oe $2 25 

Without tax it is worth only. ` 7 


Tax paid on cloth for vest....... ERR PORRES 5 
= 
He buys three yards woolen cloth for pants, worth, 

with tax, $2 per yarduns cc secscsereeterceees $6, 00 
Tt is taxed sixty-nine per cent., which is. ........ 414 


Pants would cost without tax. ssscsssseesssssessose $1. 80 


Hat worth, with duty paid... cesses eee $5 00 
It has paid .a duty of sixty-one per cent., 
BMOUNLING 60... crecreceenere aie 3 05 


Cost of hat without ta 


Suit of clothes cost.. 
Amount of tax paid 


Cost Without tax.....ccssreccesanssee s LL 81 


Thus it will be seen that one suit of cloth- 
ing ought to have only cost $11°81, he bas to 
pay $30 85 for the suit, $19 04 of which goes 
into the pockets of the manufacturer. That 
is what the Radical party calls good wages: for 
the laboring men and women of this country. 

I now insert another table, which I fiud fully 
corroborated by the year-book. This table 
gives a class of forty-five articles used and con- 
sumed by the laboring people of the whole 
country. It will be seen that the tariff ranges 
from forty cents to three hundred and thirty- 
seven anda half per cent., and more than three 
fourths of which goes into the coffers ‘of the 
manufacturer: 


Per cent. 


Salt... 
Coal oil, (petroleum).... 
Brown or unbleached domestics . 
Calico ......0 
Spool thread 
Spun cotton. 
Hosiery, (co 
Table-ware. 


Combs 35 
Fans.. . 884 
Linen ....ssessssseseese csscocssessorsospevoesreseseaceesoresesseasst 40 
Glass, (window).. 


Gunpowder... 
Alpaca dress-goods... 
Hats and bonnets of palm or straw. 


Handsaws 

. 50.: 

. 56 

. 35. 
Paints 1. «from 493 to 2114, 
Writing-paper 35 


Needles. $1 per 

INS. sesers ce seen 
Pens and penci 
Cloths made of w 


30° 


Wool hats, 50 cents per pound.. signe neues 
Ciothing, ready made, 50 cents per pound, and 40 


a 


‘What à beautiful protection to labor and the 


consumer ! 
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I will give one other table, and hope that 
you will bear with me while I do so. It is as 
follows : 

Tax charged 


. Duty paid 

Articles. Government. Du meni 
Salt... ees csesescaceeseeecesees $1,176,587 37 $3,360,000 
iron and steel. sserseese 20,530.000 00 87,004,050 

Leather, hides, skins, &e: 5,200,000 00 36.000. 
Cotton goods... seen 10,773,832 00 69,700,000 
Woolen goods..... n 83,099,475 93  119.680,000 
Totals ssccccciesieiicsachess vee $71,219,895 30 $315,744.050 


it will be seen by the foregoing table that 
in order to get into the Treasury the sum of 
$71,219,895 30 the people have to pay the sum 
of $386, 963,945 80; and $315,744,050 of that 
amount goes into the coffers of the manufac- 
turers. ‘The heart turns sick and faint as you 
look upon the scene of wrong and oppression 
laid upon the poor laboring man and woman 
of the country by the party in power. 

I am sustained in the estimate and calcula- 
tions that Í have made as to the basis upon 
which the people pay, and the amount they 
pay, by ex-Assistant Treasurer Clark, who a 
shorttime after he went out of office, atthe close 


of Johnson's adminstration, wrote a letter in | 


which he says that we paid upon a basis of 
about nine hundred million dollars. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his letter: 

“It can be clearly demonstrated that frauds and 
evasions are practiced to such an extent that not 
more than one half of the amount is collected that 
should and would be if the laws were enforced with 
administrative ability and integrity. The result is 
that the honest tax-payers are now paying upon a 
basis of revenue of about nine hundred million dol- 
lars per annum, while not more than orge half of 
that sun finds its way into the Treasury. Statistics 
of the manufactures, productions, &c., of the coun- 
try will prove that if the tax to which they are 
subjected was fairly collected, and the same rule 
applied to our custom duties, theincome or revenue 
wouid amount to about the sum named above, 
$900,000,000.” 

_ But the protectionists say that the other side 
of the question has not been given; that labor 
costs the manufacturer so high that unless they 
are protecied they must and will have to quit 
business, and the many thousand operatives 
will be turned out of employmentand have no 
means of supporting themselves and families. 
Let us look into this matter a little farther and 
see how it stands, Is labor so high as it is 
represented, or is it cheaper? 

SLAVERY OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Massachusetts, I suppose, is one of the 
largest manufacturing States in the Union, and 
she claims that her citizens are more intelli- 
geut aud better educated than any other of her 
sister States ; she also claims avery large mar- 
gin In the way of philanthropy, so much so 
that she has thought it washer special mission 
under the guidance of Providence to look after 
the supposed wrongs of others outside of her 
own border, and from her loud and long pro- 
fessions of sympathy forthe poor and benighted 
we would suppose that milk and honey flowed 
there, and it was a perfect Paradise, and that 
the poor and laboring pedple were the pets, 
and entered fully into the sympathy of the pro- 
tectionist of the rich and worthy of that old 
State. But how different the picture! The 
corporations and manufacturers there, as well 
as elsewhere, under the present protective sys- 
tem, are grinding the operatives, both men and 
women, to powder, while the manufacturers 
are getiing more wealthy every day, and at the 
same time the laborers’ wages are so meager 
and insufficient as not to afford the actual ne- 
cessaries of life, and hundreds and thousands 
are broken down, overworked, and diseased 
in consequence of insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, and are now begging for their bread and 
are fit inmates for some almshonse or char- 
itable institution. The distress of the laboring 
poor became so great that the Legislature of 
that State constituted a bureau called “ the 
bureau of statistics of labor.” That bureau, 


after an investigation of that question, made a 
report to the Legislature. ‚It was printed by 
that body, which I think is pretty good author- 
ity for the truthfulness of the facts therein 
contained, and I now make a few extracts from 
that work or books. 

It will be seen from theextracts that a num- 
ber of operatives and other persons were ex- 
amined and their questions and answers heard 
and made. The questions are made by the 
bureau, and the answers by those interrogated, 
as follows: 

“Did you ever know an instance of a workman 
(other than an overseer) working at ordinary day 
wages, or at piece-work pay, who acquired a com- 
petence upon which he could live without work; 
and if yes, in how many years did he acquire such 
competence?” 

This report has the following in that con- 
nection: 


“ Remarks.—This question has been answered by’ 


all except five, and almost invariably in the nega- 
tive. Alarge number declare that it is impossible. 

few have cited instances of men who have ac- 
cumulated what they deem a competenee, which 
we here give.” 


Among the extracts I find the following: 


“ A woolen-spinner says: ‘Inever knew such a 
person. I know a man, however, who has acquired 
$1,200, but has done it by thrift and injustice to his 
own stomach. It has taken bim twelve years to 
accumulate that sum, and he has denied himself 
and family many things which I consider the neces- 
sarics of life, such as sugar, butter, butcher’s meat, 
eggs, &c. Idon’t call that living. There are some 
people can live on what others would starve. I 

elieve in doing justice to the stomach ; it is of tbe 
utmost importance—clothing being only of secondary 
importance, There are men working for this com- 
pany, in the finishing department, who get but a few 
cents over a dollar per day. How they manage to 
get along I cannot imagine. There are many women 
working in the card-room for sixty-five cents a day.’ 

“ A dress-tender says: `I never knew a man who 
acquired a competence by working in the mills.” 

“ A boot-maker says: ‘Ido not think there is 
such acaseon record. I would go a great way to 
seo such aman and get a full account of how he 

id it 

“A harness-tyer in a factory intimates that he has 

known a few who have acquired a competence; but 
adds ‘it requires almost a life-time.’ g ; 
_ “Another factory operative answers this question 
in the negative, but says: “A few. around me have, 
by steady perseverance, made themselves a home 
worth from one to six thousand dollars; but it is 
due mostly to the rise of real estate, this being a 
young and growing city?” 

And also the following: 

“Have you ever known instances wherein an 
ordinary operative earned a competence, or was 
enabled to retire at filty years of age, on moneys 
earned as a wage-laborer? If yes, what percent- 
age would the number of employés so earning be of 
the whole number of your employés?” 

The report says that twelve hundred and 
fifty-eight blanks were sent to employés, and to 
these questions seventy-seven answered ‘‘no,’’ 
and thirty-six ‘‘ yes,” of whom fourteen say 
“a very small percentage.’’ A boot. manu- 
facturer says, ‘‘ yes, but starved their souls ;’’ 
and others say, ‘‘ but rare.” 

A rope manufacturer. says: 


“No; they cannot live a month when not at work 
without.incurring debt.” : 


A manufacturer says: 


“Ihave known operatives who have done well at 
their wages and saved a good deal of money, but the. 
retiring at fifty I am not aware of.” 


The report says, speaking of the above, on 
that subject: 


“The answers to these questions and the extracts 
show better than any theorizing the actual condition 
of the wage-laborer, the results of the system of 
wages, and that the instances of even small com- 
perensiee are the very rare exceptions to a general 
rule. 


This question was submitted to the oper- 
atives: 

_ ‘Have your present earnings and present cost. of 
living each increased in the same proportion to what 
they were before the late war, or has the cost of 
living increased in a greater ratio ?”* 

The report says: 


|The answers to this question, without excep- 
tions, agree with the statement of Commissioner 
Wells, that wages have not increased in the ratio of 
the increased cost of living.’’ 


The following question was put to the oper- 
atives: 

“What proportion of the working people, so far 
as you know, are in debt? What. in your knowledge 
or judgment, were the causes of such debts?” 

The report of the bureau says: 

“ These questions were quite fully answered, and 
they indicate thata very large percentage of wage- 
laborers are in debt. The causes generally assigned 
are insufficient remuneration, and the babits that 
spring outof such insufficiency, habits tending to 
waste and not tu thrift.’’ 

A boot-crimper says: 

“ The working people are in the hands of their 
employers by way of mortgages, &c., caused by not 
having pay enough for labor. I have known tem- 
perate men in actual distress, owing to large fami- 
lies, to such an extent as to require aid from the 
societies to which they belonged.” 

A nail-maker says : 

“ About three fourths of the working people of 
my acquaintance are in debt,caused by high cost 
of living and low wages.” 

A female weaver speaks as follows: 


“ Many of the operatives here are in debt, caused 
by small pay. [have known instances where indus- 
trious workmen bave been in actual distress on ac- 
count of sickness ; not being able to lay by anything 
from their small wages while in good health. There 
have been subscriptions taken up through the miil, 
and have to be very often resorted to. 

A currier states that one half, if not more, of the 
workmen of his acquaintance are in debt, caused by 
insufficient remuneration for their Jabor; has known 
cases of actual distress among temperate, industrious 
working people, to the extent which required assist- 
ance from frionds, caused by sickness and over-exer-~ 
tion.” 

A dress-maker says: 

“I know it is very hard to keep out of debt. In 

my judgment, the causes of debts are high cost of 


living and low price of labor in proportion.”’ 


Let us now look at the other side of the 
picture, and see how the case stands with the 
manufacturer. Does he fail to make profits? 
Is he stinted for the want of the necessaries 
of life to live upon? Does some charitable 
society have to assist him when he is sick, 
or bury him when he dies? No; he grows 
richer and richer off of the bard earnings 
of the laborers, who have to work ten hours 
a day, and often fifteen, to keep soul and 
body together. Let us then look how he is 
getting along in the world. The same report 
shows the following profits and increase in 
the stock invested by these manufacturers that 
it relates to: 


$1,000,000; value of stock, $360 on par of $100. 


Anditis reasonable to suppose that all the 
manufacturers in that locality must meet with 
the same success and profits, 

What a burning shame | These overgrown 
monopolists are crushing the very life-blood 
out of the operatives, and then filch from the 
consumer by the million; and yet they say 
to reduce the tariff would lessen the wages 
of the operatives. Away with such bosh and 
subterfuge! _ 

The following shows how the whole matter 
is considered by one of the operatives: 

“As year by year the difficulty increases of lifting 
one’s self out of the vassalage of the present indus- 
trial system, the situation, to a man of sensibility 
and independence, is growing more and more intol- 
erable. Had we been consulted as to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted upon the leaders of the south- 
ern rebellion, our worst sentence would have been 
banishment to. a Massachusetts factery, with the 
Jong hours, low wages, and hopeless social condition 
of an average operative.” 

Is it possible that the life of an operative is 
more intolerable than that of death or a long 
life in the penitentiary? Can it be so? g 

Let us now see whether any other enormi- 
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ties have been committed by results growing || ple: For its results I invite your attention to 


all tariff and tax laws, except-on articles such 


out of. this oppressive and damnable. tariff. 
Why, it hasdriven our shipping and commerce 
from the seas, and by that means is heaping 
additional and heavy burdens upon the peo- 


the following table, which shows the amount 
of American. and foreign tonnage that: entered 
the ports- of foreign countries during the 
periods named»: : ae 


as diamonds. and luxuries only: used: by. the 
rich, and let each State. collect and furnish 
their quota of taxes to the Government:.in 
proportion. to their wealth, and each State ‘col: 


lect their proportion in. their: own way, and 
turn oùt the many thousand officials that are 


Year. American Foreign Brosot Pe tae ae now engaged in collecting the tariff and inter: 
onnago, onnage. | overforeign. | American. nal rayem of the contan and are set as 
3 imps and spies on the people. W 

June 30, 1830... 967,227 131,900 835,327 - ihe hare ee TET 
June 30, 1840. 1,576,446 12,363 864,583 - 
June 30, 1850 2'573,016 1,775,623 797,303 ` - FREE TRADE TO THE: WORLD 
June 30, 1860 $ 921,285 : 28 3.011 8,567,374 = and buy where we could buy chéapest the arti- 
une 30, ,023, 217, 5 - i ion; 3 
June Sa 1864. ESU SITO s800, 404.785 cles of consumption, ‘and’ sell .where. we can 
June 30, 1866... 3'372,060 4410.4 . 1,038,364 get the most for our productions. By that 
Jane 30, 1868 ve 3,550,500 4,495,465 - gol means each section of the country would pay 
June 30, 1870... 3,486038 Pasa ee z 7183883 in proportion to its wealth; under the pre- 
June 30. 1871 31742740 6.66.4 = 2523704 sent system, the poor man has to pay as much, 


It will be seen that in 1880 the American 
tonnage was sevenfold tbat of foreign, and 
that from 1840 to 1861, the aggregate tonnage 
of American vessels entered at sea-ports of 
the United States was double that of foreign 
vessels, and that it has. declined ever since. 
And in 1870 the excess was against American 
shipping to the extent of 2,523,704 tons. Why 
allthis? The Radical party answer and say that 
it was because the Alabama and other vessels 
belonging to the confederacy destroyed our 
commerce. Thatisnottrue, as will be seen by 
all reasonable men. The Alabama was cap- 
tured in 1864, the same year that our tonnage 
and commerce commenced declining. The 
seas were then left opea and free to the com- 
merce of this country, and in the spring of 
1865 the war ended; peace was declared. 
The northern and eastern States, to whom 
belonged the shipping, had grown rich off 
the war. No ships were built, and why? :Be- 
cause the tariff on the materials that entered 
into the building of ships had made it too heavy 
for them to invest their, capital in'that direc- 
tion, and one other inducement was held out 
to the capitalist in that of the bonds of the 
nation, with a large interest paid in gold, and 
those who had the money found it more profit- 
able to invest their money in that way than in 
building ships. So by reason of the high pro- 
tective tariff the shipping interest has failed, 
and our commerce is now carried to the mar- 
kets of foreign countries in the bottoms of 
foreign ships, resulting from the effect of a 
protective tariff. ; 

The tariff under a Democratic administration 
of the Government was so regulated ag to se- 
cure a competency to defray the expenses of 
a frugally administered Government. It was 
for revenue purposes alone discriminating for 
protection that the present tariff was placed 
upon the country by the Radical party in the 
interest of the manufacturer, and it has driven 
our shipping from the seas, while under a 
Democratic administration the flag of our com- 
merce whitened every ocean. Our commerce 
has greatly.fallen under the protective system 
for another reason., And why? Because if we 
probibit the commerce of all other countries, 
and buy nothing of them nor exchange com- 
modities with them, they cannot buy of us, and 
they are driven to the necessity of buying of 
and trading with those countries that do not 
prohibit the exchange of commerce free. 

We see from the effects of the policy of the 

arty in power, and the onerous burdens they 
Pave laid upon the people, that the result wili 
be ultimately ruinous bankruptcy; and: the 
peo le are now running to and fro asking, 
a What shall we do to besaved?’’ Severalthou- 
sand years ago, it is said, it was a custom among 


` “gome of the tribes of the Asiatic countries. to 
~ punish their criminals with the most terrible 


torture that was imaginable; they did it in 
this wise: when the party was sentenced or 
condemned, they, to punish him, would tie a 


dead. carcass of an animal upon the back of the 
condemned, and compel him to wear it until 
it literally rotted and fell from his person ; and 
if the party become penitent, some humane 
person would intercede in his or their behalf, 
and attempt to secure his release, moved to do 
so, however, from the repeated cries from day 
to day of the poor victim saying, ‘‘ Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?’ And 
well might the American people with the same 
cry in reference to the burdens placed upon 
them by the Radical party, ask the question, 
who will deliver them from the bondage of 
political death that now overwhelms them. 

There is but one way and one hope left the 
country, and.that is a change of rulers by the 
installing of the Democratic party into power. 
And then the plan of taxation should. be 
changed; and how? My plan is that the prop- 
erty should pay the taxes.and furnish revenue 
sufficient to carry on. the Government. The 
question may be asked, How can that bedone? 
The present mode is a very mercenary one, 
and the poor man has ‘to pay as much, or 
nearly so, as the rich. That certainly is not 
just. Now, in looking over the report of the 
last census we find that New York and Mas- 
gachusetts are worth twice as much per capita 
as Kentucky, and about four times as much as 
Florida. Now, is it right and jast that Flor- 
ida and Kentucky should pay as much per 
capita as New York and Massachusetts? Cer- 
tainly not; but under the present system that 
is the case. We also find, under the present 
system of taxation, that 

TAXATION PRODUCES DISUNION 

and antagonisms in the Government, which 
estrange the people from the Government, and 
begets a system of special legislation in the 
interests of various sections of the country, 
and thereby produces distrust and prejudices, 
which has on one or two occasions almost and 
will ultimately end in a disruption of the Gov- 
ernment. To illustrate what Í mean, the New 
England States want a tariff of protection 
for their manufactured.cotton, woolen goods, 
shoes, leather, &c.; New York and West Vir- 
ginia wish protection for their salt, and are 
opposed to the protection of cotton and woolen 
goods; Pennsylvania wants protection for her 
iron and coal, and is sppoeell to protection on 
salt, cotton, and woolen goods; Louisiana 
wants protection for her sugar, and wants free 
salt, coal, iron, cotton, and woolen goods, &e.; 
South Carolina wants protection on her rice, 
but wants free sugar, coal, iron, salt, cotton, 
and woolen goods, &c.; and New England 
wants free rice, sugar, iron, coal, and salt; 
and the West and cotton fields of the South 
are against all protection ; and so it goes, one 
interest of industry conflicting with another, 
until the people of each section rail out against 
the other, and threaten the dissolution. of the 
Union. How,then, can the people be righted 
and made one people in cause, intent, and 
purpose? The only way to do that is to repeal 


ay, more than the rich. Under the present 
plan of texation the State of Kentucky pays 
into the Treasury and into the pockets of the 
manufacttrers about thirty millions annually, 
when in fact her part in proportion to popu- 
lation is only about eight millions, and if it 
was placed upon the worth of the State it 
would not be near that much; the plan that 
I suggest would make taxation equal and uni- 
form; but the protectionist says that it is not 
constitutional. I beg leave to differ with him. 
There is nothing in the Constitution that pro- 
hibits that plan. The first article and eighth 
section of the Constitution provides as fol- 
ows: 

“ The Congress shall have power to levy and col- 
lect taxes and duties on imports and excise to pay 
the debt and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imports, and excises, shall be uniform throughout: 
the United States,” aa 

‘Congress shall have power to levy. and:col- 
lect taxes,” &c. Does it provide how Congress. 
shall'do it?: Itdoesnot. Then as a matter of 
course it is discretionary with Congress: as to 
how it should be done. There is no limitation 
but one, and that is that it shall be uniform ; 
that can be made so in the States in two ways: 

1. In proportion to the inhabitants or popu- 
lation ; 

2. In proportion to the wealth ; ; 
and if it should be considered unconstitu- 
tional, let.us amend the Constitution ‘so: as, to 
make it constitutional. Theneach State would 
pay in proportion to its inhabitants or its 
wealth. Let the property pay the taxes, and 
the poor man would not be bound to pay as 
much as the rich. As it now stands the south- 
ern States pay about one half of the impost 
duties, simply from the fact thatthey are nearly 
all consumers. It costs as much to furnish the 
necessary food and clothing for the laboring 
operative, mechanic, or farmer as it does the 
rich. What an injustice! The rich capital- 
ist, with his hundreds of thousands, ‘under 
the present system of Radical laws, invests 
his means in the bonds of the nation, saved 
and secured from taxation, while everything 
the poor person has is taxed to its utmost 
capacity; and yet the Radical party ask the 
-people to perpetuate them in power. Will 
they doit? I think not. 

AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. — abs 

Methinks I hear in the short distance.the 
ery of the old Democracy and the Conservative 
element of the country from every hill and 
valley in the land, as the presidential election 
approaches, saying to the clans,’ “Get. ye ready 
to do battle for the right and the oppressed,” 
declaring that they will strike off the shackles 
that have sorely bound them, and assert at the 
ballot: box next fall that they are freemen, and 
bid the laboring millions to be of good cheer! 
I am hopeful. From the signs of the times I 
believe thata storm of indignation is gather- 
ing'that will hurl from power those who now 
held it to the disgrace of freedom and free insti- 
tutions; and when that happy day: shall have 
arrrived such a shout of rejoicing as never was 
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heard in this broad land before will be heard | 
from the workshops and manafactories where 
hundreds and thousands of honest mechanics 
and operativestoil day by day. Yes, the cheer- 
fal song of the plowman in the cotton-field and 
grain growing West will catch the theme and 
echo the chorus, which will penetrate its way 
through the ice-clad hills of the Rocky mount- 
nins, and westward in its course will descend 
into the valleys beyond, and make glad the 
people and cities of the Pacific coast! 


. Condition of the Southern States. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. LEACH, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. LEACH said: 

Mr. Spraxer: Liberty regulated by law has 
ever been the pride and glory of the Amer- 
ican citizen. It has been the source and cause 
of his prosperity and happiness. The illustri- 
ous founders of our political system, inspired 
by the sublimest wisdom and loftiest patriot- 
ism the world: has ever witnessed, established 
the great and fundamental principle of self- 
government, of civil and religious liberty, 
equality of rights and protection to all. And, 
sir, a sacred observance of the Constitution 
for so many years, and a legitimate exercise 
of the powers therein granted by the codrdin- 
ate departments of the Government, without 
encroachment of one upon the other, always 

_ recognizing with strict justice the rights of the 
States, and determined opposition to central- 
jzation, constitute the well-known causes that 
have resulted in the marvelous growth, unpar- 
alleled prosperity, and surpassing power and 
greatness of the American people. Thus were 
the fundamental rights of the individual and 
the States established by the fathers of the 
Republic, who wisely distributed the powers 
of the Government between the three coör- 
dinate departments, and nicely adjusted and 
limited by proper checks and balances this 
partition of delegated power for the declared 
purpose of forming a more perfect Union, and 
securing, maintaining, and perpetuating pub- 
lic liberty to their posterity forever. 

Sir, those were the sublime feelings and 
‘aspirations that. inspired the patriotism and 
enlarged statesmanship of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States; and, in 
my judgment, had it been always sacredly 
observed and honestly administered according 
to its letter and true meaning, in the same 
spirit of generous conciliation in which it was 
established, no local nor sectional hostility 
would ever have been engendered, and no 
collision have taken place, nor blood been 
spilled; but, on the other hand, national pride 
and brotherhood, and the glad signs of pros- 
perity and greatness would have greeted the eye 
every where; and the daily proclamation of mil- 
lions of free and happy people would have 
-been “ Peace on-earth and good will to man!’’ 
For, sir, all men of any pretense to sense 
or candor know that ever since the foundation 
of the Government there has been a large 
party. and portion of tke American people 
represented from time to time in the country’s 
history, and that, too, by able and distin- 
guished men, who believed in the right of a 
State or States to withdraw from the Union 
when contitiued and persistent encroachments 
upon and violations of the Constitution justi- 
fied such withdrawal; and while I never 
believed in this doctrine, nor belonged to that 
school of politiciaus who did, yet itis equally 
well known that the late unfortunate war was 


brought on (after the country had previously | 


passed several threatening crises) by encroach- 


ment and invasion of the Constitution, in con- | 


nection with sectional policy and local rights, 
as construed and interpreted by northern and 
southern views and influences respectively ; 
and neither the charge of ‘“‘traitor’’ to the 
Constitution, nor other shallow device of the 
partisan can longer deceive or mislead the 
people in regard to this or any other historic 


fact touching the public affairs of the country. | 


It would, therefore, be well, in my opinion, 
for the Republican party, who so flippantly 
denounce my section with treachery and fla- 
grant violations of the organic law, to remem- 
ber that they as a party for the last seven 
years, at least, to say nothing of earlier times, 
have evinced no respect whatever for the Con- 
stitution whenever any of its clauses at any 
time have come in conflict with their unjust and 
wicked legislation, having for its object the 
oppression, degradation, impoverishment, and 
plunder of the South, and the destruction of 
the liberty and rights of her down-trodden 
people. ` 

Sir, the history of Government and civiliza- 
tion, whether in ancient or modern times, has 
no parallel to this oppression and plunder by 
Republican misrule, both national and State, 
upon the southern States of this Union since 
the war. The vials of Republican wrath have 
been cruelly poured out upon those States with- 
out stint or cessation for seven long years; 
and in recording the public events of the 
period the honest historian will have to say 
that naked usurpations of power, flagrant vio- 
lations of a written Constitution, and the de- 
struction of liberty, and the local and personal 
rights of that portion of the Union, were the 
rule and order of things, until nothing more 
remained than the vestiges of constitutional lib- 
erty and States rights. [ask how much longer 
is this degrading oppression and grinding des- 
potism to continue? Or is there yet medi- 
tated by the dominant party a more hopeless 
rain and deeper disgrace for my section and 
the State I in part represent? If so, we may 
have to bend our necks still lower beneath the 
galling yoke of a relentless tyranny, but lib- 
erty will die! 

Sir, I desire to be respectful to this body, 
but I must speak plainly and fearlessly in be- 
half of the State of my birth, and the people 
whom I love; whose’ partiality and generous 
kindness to me have been so often tested. The 
South has stood voiceless long enough, and I 
stand again in defense of my State and sec- 
tion. Must we, as a State, be regarded (as 
Republican speeches here almost daily indi- 
cate) as unfit for fraternal association with 
our fellow-citizens of the northern States 
until we have sacrified our manhood and tarn- 
ished our honor by silent and cowardly sub- 
mission to wrong and oppression, without 
ever raising our voices in behalf of right and 


justice?. And cannot we speak of political | 


wickedness and usurpation in high places, or 
of corruption and exiravagance; of the denial 
of personal rights and liberty to the citizen; 
of the suspension of the sacred writ of habeas 
corpus, whereby innocent men are deprived 
of liberty and incarcerated in loathsome dan- 
geons? Cannot a member on this floor, sitting 
here of right, as one of the council board of 
the nation, speak of these well-attested facts, 
either here or elsewhere, without subjecting 
himself on every occasion, both here and by 
the miserable susidized presses of the country, 
to the insulting, untrue, and stale appellation 
of ‘‘traitor,’? “Democrat,” ‘Ka Klux,” 
“rebel?’’ And this, too, seven years after 
hostilities have ceased. 

Sir, North Carolina feels that she is stili 
one of the elder daughters of the great A meri- 
ean family, and in all the higher and sublimer 


she has a record and a history that she is justly 
proud of, and that cannot be taken away from 
her either by her enemies or the ephemeral 
politicians of the hour. Sir, the first English- 
man that ever landed on the soil of the United 
States, the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh. rested 
on the shores of North Carolina, on Roanoke 
Island, on the 4th of July, (prophetic coinci- 
dence,) 1584, before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth or Jamestown was settled. The 
first child of English parents born in this 
country first saw the light on her soil; and 
it was of her colonists that Governor Burring- 
ton, as early as 1782, in an official dispatch, 
said : 

“The inhabitants of North Carolina always behave 
insolently to their Governors, and some of them they 
have imprisoned; and all the Governors that ever 
were here lived in fear of the rebels (except myself) 
and dreaded their assemblies and their love of 
liberty.” 

The first blood of the colonists ever spilled 
was poured out, as a rich libation, in defense 
of liberty in Alamance ‘county, in the district 
I represent on this floor, on the 7th of May, 
1771; and the first declaration of independ- 
ence of the British yoke (afterward incorpor- 
ated almost literally into the national Decla- 
ration) was made and proclaimed at Charlotte 
the 20th of May, 1775. 

Such, sir, and so full of historic renown and 
sublime heroism, is the State that I in part 
represent here, in behalf of whose oppressed 
people I speak, and in whose name I plead 
with you, Representatives, to repeal your op- 
pressive and punitive legislation. Let her man- 
age her own affairs eubject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and grant her 
and her southern sisters, now that the war has 
ended, all- the rights you claim for the other 
States of this great Republic. Wayward and 
willful, perhaps, she has been; but honor and 
virtue still are hers. If her errors have been 
great, her suffering and oppression have been 
greater. Like a stricken mother, with yearn- 
ing heart she stands in silent grief over the 
graves of her illustrious children, whose coun- 
sel and wisdom she so much needs in her 
present dark hour of oppression and degrada- 
tion. The mementos of her former glory lie in 
ruins around her. The majesty of sorrow sits 
enthroned on herbrow. Proud of her statesmen 
and heroes who sleep beneath her sacred sod, 
she cherishes in her heart her living children, 
and loving them with a mother’s warm affec- 
tion she begs them not to forget or forsake 
her. And while some of those unnatural chil- 
dren are found in the ranks of her enemies 
reviling and slandering her, and crying ‘‘ Cru- 
cify her,’’ as one of her humblest children, I 
mean in the future, with even more love and 
zeal than in the past, to devote my life and 
energies and whatever talent I may possess to 
the reéstablishment of her rights and liberties 
and the promotion of her prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

-There never has been as bad a government 
in the history.of the world as the radical gov- 
ernments of the southern States since the con- 
elusjon of hostilities; and yet no reason can 
be adduced, no justice be longer found, for 
withholding from the southern people the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the people 
of the other sections of the Union. The stale 
political staple of “ Ku Klux,” ‘‘war,’’ and 
“rebel” finds no sufficient justification in 
truth for this continued, persistent oppres- 
sion; because every man of any character for 
trath or honesty knows that there has scarcely 
been a man of any prominence or influence in 
the South, and I know of not one in my State, 
who has not exerted: that influence in the in- 
terest of peace and against disorder and law- 
lessness, while outrages and violence have 
at all times been deprecated and denounced 
by every leading citizen of the State. And 


elements of character the equal of any ; because || while those wicked outrages, whether com- 
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mitted. by secret bands: of Ku Klag, Union 


Leagues, Heroes of America, or by desperate | 


individuals, have been reprobated by the great 
bulk of the good citizens everywhere, and have 
been unfortunately:of too frequent occurrence, 
yet it cannot be denied, for the, fact is patent 
to the country, that more than twice as many. 
crimes and felonies (and some of them scarcely 
ktiown in my section) are committed in north- 
ern than in southern States. And yet this false 
clamor is kept up. solely for party effect, and 
the whole country knows it. This and the 
continued oppression:of the South by unwar- 
ranted usurpation of power and intermeddling 
with the internal affairs of the States, (thus 
building up a great centralized government ;) 
the imposition of more burdensome taxes upon 
the people generally, and especially upon the 
South, than was ever levied by any Govern- 
ment on earth; reckless extravagance and 
widespread corruption in every department 
of the Government—these constitute the lead- 
ing features and prominent measures of this 
Administration. 

Sir, in corroboration and proof of the gen- 
eral propositions laid down and arguments 
adduced in these remarks, I proceed briefly, 
but more in detail, to establish what I have 
said by official documents, figures, and facts, 
and high Republican authority. I find from 
the finance reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which I have before me, the start- 
ling fact that since the beginning of the fis- 
cal year 1865 up to the end of the present fis- 
cal year, now nearly expired, there will have 
been levied and collected in taxes out of the 
people of this nation from the tariff, internal 
revenue, and other sources of revenue, the 
enormous sum of $8,200,107,048 181 In round 
numbers say, $3,000,000,000. During this 
period there has been paid on the public debt 
$612,679,569 26 interest, and less than three 
hundred (about: two‘ hundred and ninety) mil- 
lions on the principal of the debt. `I have all 
the figures before me. Thus it will be seen, 
and I call the attention of the country to the 
fact, that the Republican party, largely in the 
majority in both Houses of Congress for the 
last ten years, has expended since 1865 over 
two thousand million dollars, exclusive of 
payments of principal and interest on the 
public debt, averaging an annual expenditure 
of $300,000,000.. ` 

Sir, it has been truly said by a distinguished 
Republican, ay, sir, by intelligent men of 
both parties, ‘that had economy and honesty 
in office prevailed, and these mighty resources 
been utilized and properly applied, and all the 
moneys collected from the tax-ridden people 
found its way to the Treasury, there would 
have been paid on the public debt, instead of 
$300,000,000, $1,000,000,0001 And yet, sir, 
we witness the shallow device, to be kept up 1 
suppose until the next presidential election, 
of monthly statements of payments on the 
public debt to deceive the people; as if (over- 
burdened with unjust taxation) they did not 
know the public debt was being reduced, and 
that if the immense sums wrung from their 
labor were honestly applied the whole debt 
would be paid off in a few years. 

Gir, it is not the Administration, but the 
pecple, that are paying, and that. have to pay 
this debt. They know. this; they feel it; 
and they groan beneath the.excessive burdens 
laid on them to meet it, only a small portion 


_ of which (they are beginning -to learn) is ap- 


plied. to that purpose. They expect. to. pay 
the debt, but they want time; time to :de- 
velop their industrial resources, Improve their 
farms, beautify their. homes, build up the 
country, regain their prosperity, and educate 
their children. And they want the. time. for: 
its ultimate extinction. extended, so as not to 


cripple and. embarrass too much the present: 


generation, but to leave.a fair proportion of it 
to posterity. And hence it is that the people;- 
instead: of expressing: commendation of the 
Administration in this regard, have just cause 
for condemnation. — : oe he net 

Look at the civil service, the exposure of 
which would require a long speech in itself; 
but I must stop to- say thatthe immense amount 

$ improperly expecded, the corruption, extrav- 
agance, incompetency, bribery,. defalcation, 
and. plunder in it, as disclosed by investiga- 
tion and reports of the commission and of 
committees, appointed, too, in the interest of 
the Republican party; are perfegtly appalling, 
both here and in New, York, and throughout 
the country. Why, sir, the twelve or fifteen 
million swindle of the Tammany “ring” pales 
before the lurid glare-of the $160,000,000. of 
the Republican ‘‘whisky-ring’’ swindle and de- 
faleation but recently unearthed ; and let it be 
remembered that the former sumis taken from 
the residents of the wealthiest city in the world, 
while the latter comes fromthe pockets of the 
over-taxed people of this widespread country. 

Under authority of an act of Congress pro- 
fessing for its object civil ‘service reform. the 
President appointed & hoard of commission- 
ers, whose report is before the country, mak- 
ing the astounding disclosure that on account 
of the imperfections and abuses of this service 
moré than $100,000,000 of the people’s money 
were annually lost to the country, being an 
average of one fourth of the entire revenue 
of the Government. An able committee has 
been raised in this House on this matter of 
civil service reform, so vastly important to the 
American peopleas tax-payers; and this House 
is entertained and regaled by a distinguished 
Republican member of this committee, [ Mr. 
Prrry,] in the course of remarks submitted 
by him, in the following language: 

_ “Considerable individual interest among members 
ap pears to be felt in it, but the tendency to legis- 
lative action upon it is not vehement.” 

Thus, sir, are the people of this great coun- 
try, who bear these merciless burdens, trifled 
with, so that it is coming to be understood 
that all this talk of civil service reform is a 
mere sham and pretense, to be kept up until 
after the presidential election, and then, with 
other pledges of reform, abandoned. Sir, the 
Administration, without any further legisla- 
tion, has the power to check, ay, to cure this 
cancerous evil of the body-politic that is eat- 
ing out the vitalsof the country, by the simple 
process aud remedy of peremptorily dismiss- 
ing from office, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, every man of the many 
thousands of dishonest, corrupt, profligate, 
rapacious, extravagant, defaulting, peculating, 
incompetent office olders with which the land 
everywhere abounds and is infested, and fill- 
ing their places with men of honesty and 
capacity, thus elevating, purifying, and enno- 
bling, so to speak, the official aud moral 
standard of the nation. Let this be done, and 
more than one hundred million dollars, annu- 
ally would be sayed to the people that is now 
lost. Ought a party to be longer retained in. 
power when official reports of its own friends 
and agents disclose such. wasteful extravagance 
and corruption? Let the country answer. 

Another civil rights bill has been introduced 
in the Senate, and in this House, the provisions 
of which not only shock the sensibilities. of the 
South, and indeed fair-minded men of all sec- 
tions, but also will still. more degrade. and 
enslave the white people of my‘section of the 
country. It professes to be in the interest 
of the colored race, and yet the great bulk 
of them (certainly in North Carolina) would 

-greatly deprecate. the passage of such an act 
as positively injurious to them. And I venture 
the prediction, that. with the exception of the 


_put me right at home.” . 


colored. politicians, few will befound to favor | 


this. outrageous bill, for they: want: their own 
churches; schools, public. honses,: and: places 
of amusementapart.and separate: from. those 
of: the white race; and this bill, if passed and 
practically. carried out, would close:the publié 
schools, the hotels, and the churches of the 
southern .country, or ‘admit both: races ihter- 
changeably to ail. There would be- no ‘other 
alternative. ewer: ees ; 

Sir, the country has-asked: for amnesty. 
This feeling—the: propriety and justice: of re-. 
moving the political: disabilities of:at least the 
great bulk of those laboring under them—has 
found a response and an echo from every 
portion of the. Union. The President -rec- 
ommended it in his annual: message ; this: 
House has passed bills at least three times 
removing the disabilities. of more than nine 
tenths of all persons under them... “These bills 
go to the Senate, and there they lie on the 
table, and seem likelyito remain, while, ‘strange 
to say, the most distinguished Republican lead- 
ers of that august. body; the recognized mouth- 
pieces of the President, who, by.a word or even 
nod, could pass any or ‘all those bills, have 
been up to this time. the avowed, determined 
opponents of the removal of disabilities. The 
House of Representatives elected by and fresh 
from the people, beyond all question represent 
the will of the people ; the Senate, not elected 
directly by the people, but for a time independ- 
ent of the people, does not, in my opinion, 
represent their will or wishes. It has been to 
me both a high duty and a real pleasure to in- 
troduce several bills for the removal of the 
disabilities of all persons who have requested it, 
and many others I knew whom I thought ought 
to be relieved, in various: parts of North Caro» 
lina, of both political parties; feeling, vas the 

eople feel, that disabilities should be removed 
by classes (if some are longer to be excluded, 
which I regret to believe is determined on by 
the dominant party) and not by persons on 
account of their political affiliation. Such dis- 
crimination is ungenerous, unjust, unpatriotic, 
and utterly unworthy the dignity of the Ameri- 
can Congress, to say nothing of its gross injus- 
tice. . 

In this connection I beg to allude for a mo- 
ment to.a personal matter, bécause I have seen 
gross misrepresentations of myself in some of 
the subsidized presses of North Carolina. ‘A 
short time since, in a list of names of divers 
persons for the removal of disabilities, I 
included the name of ex-Governor: Vance. 
This was my right, as. well as:a duty I owed to 
a distinguished Carolinian and friend, and to 
the people who sent me here. The honorable 
Speaker, (not now-in‘the chair,) by some mis- 
conception, conceived the erroneous idea that 
Governor Vance had left bis seat in the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, and therefore belonged to one 
of the excluded classes; but-when this error 
of hig was corrected by my colleagues and 
myself, and I took occasion to.show that Goy- 
ernor. Vance was a strong Union man and 
remained in Congress, speaking and voting for 
measures. having’ tor their object the per- 
petuity ofthe Union, until Congress adjourned; 
that after his election to the United- States 
Senate the Legislature, almost unanimously, 
asked for the removal of his disabilities; ‘and 
that Governor [ildea and the judges of the 
supreme court, àl iiepublicans;recomme idea 
such removal, the Speaker giehied the: peint, 
and accorded me greuit fir the proue y of 
my action; and yet the papers alluded toi ave 
neither the honesty nor decency to retract or 

I trust that Governor Vance’s disabilities: 
will be:removed, because I have taken pains 
to learn the facts; that every man: electéd''to 
Congress, whether to the Senate or House of 
Representatives, under disabilities; and of: 


both parties, except Governor: Vance, has’ had. 
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them removed; and the objection and obstacle 
in his way, is, as I have heard, some rhetorical 
expressions alleged to have been made while 
Governor, on the hustings, or harangues to 
the soldiery during the late unfortunate strug- 
gle, the truth of which is even doubtful, and 
which amounted to but little if.true.. What- 
ever he did was done at the behest of his native 
State, in his public capacity, and I know of- 
his many acts of generous kindness to prison- 
ers and Federal officers, and his successful 
efforts in dividing with those prisoners the 
scanty rations of the confederate soldiers, 
and many other acts illustrative of his gen- 
erous nature. And, sir, were even any of 
those who refuse to relieve him from this 
proscriptive badge in a condition requiring 
aid or personal kindness, the instincts of his 
forgiving nature and the impulses of his gen- 
erous heart would cause at once its bestowal. 
The State and the country need his eminent 
talents and his services, and while he may 
never again be a candidate for office, still, asa 
fellow- citizen and life-long friend, I ask, in 
the name of justice, that his disabilities and 
those of all others be removed. 

My limited time will not allow me to speak 
at any length of- the utter failure of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury's syndicate negotiations, 
and his hope, fast fading, that greedy capitalists 
will exchange their bonds for new ones, pay- 
ing a lower rate of interest—a thing hardly 
probable until the love of money ceases and 
human nature changes. And it is no matter 
of surprise that this failure and folly of the 
Secretary is exciting the ridicule and derision 
ofthe country. Nor can I, for want of time, 
more than allude tothe stupid ani unfortunate 
blunder of the Administration on the import- 
ant and grave question of the Alabama claims, 
The high commission met in this city, were 
feasted and féted around, and after sitting for 
weeks, arranged a basis of amicable adjust- 
ment of the questions involved, and adjourned 
to meet again in Europe. In the mean time 
the Administration, to the surprise of this 
country and the utter astonishment of England, 
has put in a claim for consequential damages, 
which is promptly repudiated and refused by 
England and indignantly denounced as an 
after-thought and a Yankee trick never inti- 
mated by any one of the high commission that 
sat in this city; so thatthe alternative of war, 
or an ignominious back-down is left to the Uni- 
ted States; and of the two, discretion indicates 
the latter, as least expensive and embarrass- 
ing, andas the wisest and safest. course to be 
adopted; and thus the folly of the Adminis- 
tration in committing this grave blunder must 
be chronicled to the discredit as well as loss 
of prestige of the American people. - 

Sir, having established, as I conceive, the 
positions taken in the outset of my remarks, 
asserting the most flagrant usurpation of power 
by the President and Congress in the oppres- 
sion.of the southern States and in the unpar- 
alleled extravagance of expenditures, I come 
now to. make good the position taken that the 
Radical Governors and Legislatures of most 
of the southern States have been guilty of the 
greatest oppression, grossest corruption, and 
most boundless rapacity that any civilized peo- 
ple on the face of the earth were ever cursed 
with; aided, encouraged, and fortified, I am 
sorry to have to say, in most of this nefarious 
work, by the Government of the United States, 
whose solemn duty it was under the Constitu- 
tion to protect and preserve the property and 
liberty of the citizen, instead of assisting to 
oppress and destroy. 

In this connection, I begin by quoting from 
others, mainly high Republican authority, 
language though true, yet more vituperative 
than I would venture to. use in this House. 


influential Republican editor in the United 
States, himself a northern man, in speaking 
of the colored people in connection with the 
northern adventurers, says: 


“In the intoxication of sudden political enfran- 
chisement they have fallen victims to an infamous 
horde of adventurers from the northern States, 
whose robberies they lack the sagacity, and per- 
haps the instinct of responsibility,to prevent. The 
shrewder and more unscrupulous of their own peo- 
ple have joined hands with these thieving carpet- 
baggers, and the result is a reign of corruption and 
oppression entirely without a parallel in the history. 
of the United States.” 


And, sir, Mr. Greeley might have added, with 
equal truth, that not a few native white citi- 
zens joined hands, with those he alluded to, in 
this official dishonesty and plunder. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, a leading Repub- 
lican paper of the West, says : 


“The common fame of the South Carolina Legis- 
latureis that it is a body in which no measure can 
be carried without bribery, and in which bribery 
can carry any measure;-in which bribery is as much 
a part of legislation as the paying of wages to a 
field-hand is of raising cotton, and is almost as open, 
and in which the greater part of the members regard 
it as the privilege of the office to plunder the State 
in any way. The expenses of the last session of the 
Legislature were. $400.000, while that of Ohio were 
but $90,000. In this we behold the gorgeousness of 
the African nature when it can be indulged at the 
expense of others, and the avidity of the political 
adventurer who knows that his hay-making sun- 
shine will be short.” 


The language of the Nation and a num- 
ber of other influential Republican papers 
(that I have not time to quote from) are still 
stronger and more denunciatory, accounting 
for the defeat of their party in most of the 
southern States on the ground of official op- 
pression, plunder, and robbery. Listen to the 
distinguished Republican Senator from Mis- 
souri, { Mr. Scuurz,] whose wondrous learning 
and eloquence bring to mind the days of Clay 
and Webster. In the course of a masterly 
speech he says: 


. “The popular voice, which demands honest and 
pure government, speaks far louder than the crack 
of any party whip. They heard it at the commence- 
ment of this session, when what the Senator from 
New-York was pleased to call the ‘senatorial cabal’ 
stood up here demanding investigation into the 
abuses of the Government, and met with the reply 
that there were no wrongs to be righted. That was 
the cry ; and yet, when the inquiry was had, and 
only a corner of that veil was lifted which covers the 
public service, the reeking odors of corruption’ tor- 
tured the very nostrils ofthe nation.” *  * + 
a “ The eyes and the ears of the people are open, 
and no party cry will much longer befog their senses 
and stupefy their minds. You may try to throw 
suspicion upon the motives of those who attack cor- 
ruption, butit willbe in vain. The people under- 
stand that when motives are called into question 
the motives of those who are serving as the hench- 
men of power are no less open to doubt than the 
motives of men who spurn t» seek its favors at the 
expense of an honorable independence and their 
convictions of duty. Mere party cant lies stale and 
nauseating upon the stomach of the people. If you 
think that the movement which isnow growing all 
over this land is a mere plot of politicians, you will 
soon discover your mistake, It isa new awakening 
of the public conscience. It isan earnest uprising 
for an honest and pure government. ou cannot 
repel that with party discipline; you cannot baffle 
it with penal statutes.’’ 


. Such is the patriotic language of the Mis- 
souri Senator, whose speeches are arresting 
the attention of the country and of the civil- 
ized world. ' 

The distinguished Republican Senator from 

Illinois, [Mr. TRUMBULL, ] who for talent and 
integrity stands second to no man in this 
Congress, in referring in his great speech to 
the Senate’s refusal to remove the disabilities 
of southern men, says: 
. “Their exclusion has thrown these governments 
into the hands of men who have used their power to 
plunder the peépie over whom they rule, and the 
debts of the southern States have been swollen, in 
some instances, twenty-fold from what they were 
before the war began,” a 

And again, in speaking of the encroach- 
ment and despotism of the “‘ powers that be,” 
he says: i a 


“How long can this people preservetheir liberties 


Mr. Greeley, confessedly the. ablest and most |! if they quietly submit to this encroachment of those 


inauthority upon them? The safety of the citizen, 
and his protection in his person and his prope rty, is 
to be found in local laws which the people tbem- 
selvesadminister, and not in a central government, 
where al: the powers of the government are com- 
bined; and if this system of encroachment. is per- 
mitted to go on. the day is not distant when our 
republican system, based on the idea of a division 
of powers between the Federal Government and the 
States, will be transformed intoa despotism, with all 
power at Washington; and I care not whether that 
power is exercised by a single person or a monarch, 
or by ive hundred persons called a Congress, it is 
equally adespotism. And the doctrine is now boldly 
proclaimed by men high in authority that the States 
of this Union have such powers orly as are conferred 
by the Constitution of the United States, when di- 
rectly the reverse is true, and the States have all 
power except such as the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States has conferred upon the United States, or 
has withheld from the States.” eoe wo E 
‘“‘Encroachments are also made, and perhaps the 
most alarming of all, by the military power of the 
Government. The military power has come to 
assume the duties belonging to civil officers of late, 
and that in defiance of law.” 

And, referring to living issues, he says : 

“ They relate to. the encroachment by the Federal 
Government upon the rights of States and local 
governments. They relate to amnesty, and securing 
the equal rights. of all. They relate to a reform in 
our revenue system. They relate to the purifica- 


tion of the civil service, by which plunderers shall 
be driven from power.” 


The minority of the Committee on Southern 
Outrages, in speaking, upon the strongest testi- 
mony, of the oppressive and disgraceful sys- , 
tem of local State government in South Car- 
olina, in their able report say: 

“No modern instance of wrong and oppression, 
of robbery and usurpation, can approach it in 
wickedness and infamy; nor can any people on tho 
face of the globe, not even the unhappy Poles in 
their darkest days of suffering, rival the great body 
of the best citizens of South Carolina, for the pa- 
tient, we had almost said abject forbearance with 
which they have submitted to the infernal persecu- 
tion of their rulers.” ' 

And what is here said, ay, sir, proved, in 
regard to the condition of things in South 
Carolina, may be said, with some modification 
and mitigation of circumstances, of every 
State south of Virginia; the principal differ- 
ence being that the great race who for centu- 
ries have controlled the governments of the 
civilized nations of the world, were notin the 
other States, as in South Carolina, altogether 
voiceless! 

The distinguished gentleman from Indiana, 
{Mr. Vooruess, ] to whose eloquent speech in 
vindication of my section I invite the atten- 
tion of the country, and especially of North 
Carolina, in the course of that great speech 
Says: : 

“ Sir, the absolute destruction of free institutions 
fromthe Potomac to the Rio Grande commenced 
With the earliest dawn of peace.” * + * # 
‘From turret to foundation you tore down the gov- 
ernments of eleyen States. You rentall their local 
laws and machinery into fragments and trampled 
upon their ruins, Not a vestige of theit former 
construction remained. Their pillars, their rafters, 
their beams, and ali their deep-laid corners, the 
work of a wise and devoted generation of the past, 
were all dragged away, and the sites where they 
once stood left naked for the erection of new and 
different structures.” + * nei “The 
great body of the people of that unfortunate section 
had no more share in the rebuilding of their local 
governments than the sepoys of the East Indies 

ave in the affairs of the British empire. They were 
excluded from all participation by the most elaborate 
and minute schemes of legislative proscription of 
which history makes any record.” 

I have thus taken the pains to con over and 
quote briefly from the representative men of 
the country their views on the question I am 
discussing, as of much more importance and 
interest to the people than anything I am able 


. to say, and as likely to exert a much wider in- 


fluence. And besides, sir, I want to quicken 
the patriotism and encourage and nerve the 
spirit of the South by showing what northern 
statesmen of both political parties, think and 
say on this great question, the greatest ques- 
tion of the age,-because the right of self- 
governmentis involved in thegmomentous issue, 
and because constitutional liberty is on trial; 
and the great panel of the American people 
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must soon decide between its perpetuation and 
a centralized military despotism. `` ` 
Sir, I do know; this Corigress knows, every 
intelligent thinking man in the country knows, 
that this question, fraught with such tremen- 
dous consequénces, thatis looming up for solu- 
tion, cannot be postponed much longer, but 
must. be decided, either ‘for weal or for woe, 
‘ by the American people. I-desire to make 
one more quotation. It is from the great 
Burke, whose pervading ‘mind in its mighty 
sweep seems to have comprehended all forms 
of government and every phase of society, for 
with prophetic vision and wonderful fitness he 
has given an illustration of the governments in 
the South, in the following graphic language: 
“We know that a swarm of locusts, although indi- 
vidually despicable. can rendera country more deso- 
late than Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. When God 
Aimighty chose to humble the pride and presump- 
tion of Pharoah he did not effect his purpose with 
lions and tigers, but he sent locusts, lice, mice, 
frogs,and everything loathsome and contemptible to 
pollute and destroy the country.” i 
Sir, in further proof, beyond question, of the 
truth of the foregoing quotations, and of what 
I have said, I come now to. the facts and fig- 
ures, of Radical profligacy and rapacity in the 
southern States, digested and condensed, as 
follows: a3 ee 
Virginia.—Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, $31,938,144 59. Debts and liabil- 
ities ist January, 1872, $45,480,542 21. 
North Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at 
the close of the war—principal, $9,690,500 ; 
interest, $1,261,816; whole amount, $10,- 
951.816. Debts. and liabilities January 1, 
1872, $84,887,467 85.. 


South Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at | 


the close of the war, $5,040,000. Debts and 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $39,158,914 47. 

Georgia.—Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, nominal... Debts and liabilities 
June, 1871,. $50,637,500. f 

' Florida.—Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, $221,000. Debts and liabilities 
January 1, 1872, $15,768,447 54. 

Tennessee.—Debts at the close of the war, 
$20,105,606 66.. Debts and liabilities Janu- 
ary 1, 1872, $45,688,268 46. 

‘Arkansas.—Debts and liabilities at the 
close of the war, $4,036,952 87. Debts and 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $19,761,265 62. 

Louisiana.—Debts and liabilities at the 
close of the war, $10,099,074 384. Debts aud 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $50,540,806 91. 

Texas.—Debts and liabilities at the close of 
the war. nominal. Debts and liabilities Jan- 
uary 1. 1872, $20,361,010 61. `> 

Alabama.—Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, $5,939,658 87. “Debts and liabil- 
ities January 1, 1872, $88,882,967 34. 

Thus, it will be seen that the Republican 
Legislatures involved the ten States enumer- 
ated’ in the enormous aggregate debt of more 
than two hundred and eighty-four million dol- 
lars; And yet no public work has been con- 
structed on account of these vast expendi- 
tures, so far as I know, and certainly none in 
North Carolina, exceptalarge amountof money 
expended upon the State penitentiary, and 
even in this the’ Republican party (as shown 
by the report of an investigating committee of 
the last General Assembly) has practiced upon 
the State the grossest fraud and imposition; 
so that the greater part of the proceeds of this 
public robbery has passed into the hands of the 
plunderers of the States, respectively. 

Sir, the greatest oppression upon the people 
of my State at this time (financially) is the 
present odious system of collecting internal rev- 
enue taxes on tobacco and liquors. Under the 
present law the men of limited means are de- 
prived of the privilege granted to the mammoth 
distilleries and ‘‘whisky rings” ci the North. 
Î have feli it my duty to endeavor to remedy 
this evil and injustice by the introduction of a 
pill allowing persons of small means, without 


Hoot Reps!’ 


incurring heavy expenses before begiuning, to: 
make whisky, and repealed inthe bill all tax 
on brandy, and cutit down:on. whisky’ to fifty 
cents a gallon. » This is'a matter of great: im- 
portance to the people of my State. The. 
enormous tax on tobacco is most unjust. I 
have endeavored, in coöperation with friends, 
to get it reduced to a ‘uniform tax of six- 
teen cents a pound, and the indications are 
that this reduction, or at least a reduction to 
twenty cents uniform tax, will pass. I. am 
fully satisfied that by such reduction on whisky 
and tobacco the Government would realize a 
larger revenue than at the present exorbitant 
rates. It is a matter of surprise that the Ad- 
ministration should have blundered on so many 
inefficient and dishonest officials in the internal 
revenue service; and just cause of general 
complaint is found in the oppression, as well 


as the dishonesty of collectors, assessors, and: 


their numerous subordinates. To say nothing 
of the illegal exactions and ‘tyranny of most 
of the assessors in my State; I have before me 
an executive document from: Secretary. Bout- 
well, showing that up to December, 1870, the 
defaications of collectors in North Carolina 
was $480,305 16, of which amount -one Jobn 
Crane, ex-collector of the district I represent, 
is a defaulter in the sum of $174,661 84. And 
of the many millions they collected from the 
people that this document exhibits, some of 
the defalcations run up as high as $731,000. 
And on investigation it will be found the bonds- 
men of most of those villainous defaulters are 
men of straw. And thus the people’s money 
goes. 

Look, sir, at the outrageous. misrule. and 
tyrannous abuse of the sacred rights of the 
people by many of the Governors of the 
southern States, who, with few exceptions, owe 
their preferment to office, not to the power of 
the ballot, but to the force of the bayonet, 
and most of whom, although poor when in: 
augurated, have grown rich, and have been 
the leaders, in the States of which they were 
the Executives, in oppression, extortion, and 
plunder. 

Sir, I propose to pass them in review before 
the people. Here comes Holden, of North 
Carolina, who was impeached and deposed 
from office for high crimes, and by the votes 
of a number of senators of his own, as well 
as those of the Democratic party. Next is 
Scott, of South’ Carolina, impeached by his 
own party, but by fraud and bribery avoided 
conviction. Next comes, and rapidly passes 
toward Canada, that arch villain Bullock, of 
Georgia, who, to escape impeachment and cer- 
tain conviction for his peculations aud enorm- 
ous frauds upon her people, fled from the State 
he had so mercilessly plundered. Next, Reed, 
of Florida, impeached by the Legislature; the 
man who has time and again refused to deliver, 
on requisition of the present Governor of my 
State, into the hands of justice that prince of 
scoundrels; the notorious Littlefield, who has 
swindled North Carolina out of millions of dol- 
lars. Next, Clayton, of Arkansas, now United 
States Senator, who is under grave charges of 
election frauds. ‘Then comes Warmoth, of 
Louisiana, regarded by both parties as being 
a political trickster, and openly charged by the 
friends of the Administration—-thongh a strong 
Republican—as being a consummate rascal. 
Lastly, Davis, of Texas, who is under indict- 
ment for fraudulent conduct in the last elec- 
tion and for issuing fraudulent certificates of 
election. Sir, when and wheré before in the his- 
tory of Governments were a civilized people 
ever subjected to such oppression and plunder, 


| or cursed with such rulers? You will search 


history in vain to find a parallel. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken for my con- 
stituents and in defense and in behalf of my 
State, as I think an independent Representative 


ought to speak. I have spoken the truth. “I 


submit what I have said to thecalm judgment: 
and decision of the people of North’ Carolina}: 
a people who are familiar with my political an- 
tecedents and record for many years -pasty 
whom I have endeavored to serve with fidelity, 

and “whose: prosperity and. happiness Ihave 

always sought to. promote... And -1 trust: 
that: North Carolina, notwithstanding: she has: 
been most grievously wronged.and oppressed, 
will shake off her apathy, cease: to repine: 


„over the past, hush the voice of faction, unite 


the true men of all parties, in rebuking and 
displacing from power, those who have been 
swift to vilify, degrade, and oppress her; and 
catching inspiration from her past history and 
glory, rise in her might and majesty, and with 
united efforts. restore and reéstablish ‘her 
former greatness and prosperity. ‘This can be 
done by that silent but potent weapon, the 
ballot; i e E aes 
“A weapon that comes down as stil “> -4 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; i- 


Bat executes a freeman’s Willi -: on gehi 
As lightning does the will of Godi” 


Civil Service. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 4 
In tar HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. a4 
The House having under consideration the bill 


(H. R. No. 787) to preserve the independence of the 
several departments of the Government— 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

. Mr. Speaker: If I were to seek simply. my, - 
own ease and comfort as a member of Con- 
gress, L could find nothing which would con-. 

uce.so much to that end. as the passage of 
this bill, which prevents any.. constituent of 
mine from asking any advice or aid in appoint- 
ment to office from me. One of the most 
onerous, unpleasant, and troublesome duties 
that, as a member of Congress, I have to per- 
form, isto advise and be advised upon the ques- 
tion of appointments to office. The people of 
my district send petitions, write letters, make 
representations to-me upon this subject when- 
ever they desire their rights or their interests 
taken care of in this regard, as they do with 
reference to any other of their concerns ; and 
they expect me to be on these topics as on 
others their organ of communication with the 
executive department here at Washington. 

- I may say, that so far as I know, the only 
dissatisfaction that has ever exhibited itself in 
my district with any official act. of mine has 
been ‘in ‘regard to appointments to office. I 
would like tu lay down any power of mine in © 
this regard as burdensome, uséless, and pro~ 
ducing no good results to the users. I would 
lay it down with joy if I thought it was for the 
good of the party, the good of my constituents, 
or the good of my country, ` 00 0 07o 

But, sir, while I am willing, so far as my per- `. 
sonal interests are concerned, that thie bill 
should pass, and in so far as it might affect 
any recommendation to office by myself, L 
spurn with the contempt that it: deserves ‘the 
imputation contained in it that members of 
Congress desire for improper and selfish pur- 
poses to exercise this sort of patronage. This 
bill, the result of the lucubrations or the incu: 
bation of this committee fór some seven months, 
is in my view a slander upon Congress, a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and a wrong to the 
principles of free. government—a step back- 
ward in the march of democratic principles 
of equality in right and equality in power of 
all men. It is an aggregation of power in the 
hands of the Executive, taking évety.the privi» 
lege of advice from the Representatives of the 
people as to the use of it, = o o 

Sir, this “ civil service reform’? I character- 
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ize as a political trick sprung on the eve of a 
presidential election by those ; 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. By the chief 
candidate. : 

_Mr. BUTLER, of- Massachusetts. No; I 
will tell you by whom, if you will not interrupt 
me, and I will tell you if you do. [Laughter.] 
J say again, it was sprung on the country as a 
political trick by opponents of the dominant 
party; and this is not the first time that such 
a thing has been attempted. 

Let me give the House something of the 
history of civil service reform. 

In 1827, when the presidential chair was filled 
by the purest man that ever sat there, John 
Quincy Adams, the Democratie party, under 
the lead of Benton, raised a committee on 
civil service reform, then. called opposition to 
executive patronage, consisting of Mr. Ben- 
ton himself, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Macon of 
North Carolina, Mr. Dickerson, Mr. Johnson 
of Kentucky, Mr. White of Tennessee, Mr. 
Holmes, of Maine, Mr. Findley of Pennsy!l- 
vania,and Mr. Hayne of South Carolina. That 
committee made a report to the great damage of 
the party in power at tbat time. What was the 
ground of complaint then? It was alleged 
just before the presidential election that the 
exercise of patronage in appointing Federal 
officers would destroy the country. I ask the 
Clerk to read an extract. from that report 
showing what fault was found with John Quincy 
Adams in this regard, and how futile, useless, 
and demagogical such party cries were then, 
as they always are. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“With the Bluo Book they will discover enough 
to show that the predictions of those who were not 
blind to the defects of the Constitution are ready to 


be realized ; that the power and influence of Fed- 
eral patronage, contrary to the argument in the 
Federalist, is an overmatch for the power and influ- 
ence of State patronage; that its workings willcon- 
taminate the purity of ail elections, and enable the 
Federal Government eventually to govern through- 
out the States as effectually as if they were so many 
provinces of one vast empire. , : 

.“'The whole of this great power will center in the 
President. The king of England is the ‘fountain 
of honor,’ the President of the United States is the 
source of patronage. He presides over. the entire 
system of Federal appointments, jobs, and con- 
tracts. He has ‘ power’ over the ‘support’ of the 
individuals who administer the system. He makes 
and unmakes them. He chooses from the circle of 
his friends and supporters, and may dismiss them, 
and upon all.the principles of human action will 
dismiss them as often as they disappoint his expect- 
ations. His spirit will animate their actions in all 
the elections to State and. Federal offices, There 
may be exceptions, but the truth of the general rule 
is proved by the exception. The intended check 
and control of the Senate, without new constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions, will cease to operate. 
Patronage will penetrate this body, subdue its ca- 
pacity of resistance, chain it to the car of power, 
and enable the President to rule as easily, and 
much more securely with than without the nominal 

. echeck of the Senate.” 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Now, 
sir, what was the remedy there proposed for 
this pretended dreadful state of affairs? It 
was that we should amend the Constitution as 
to the manner of electing the President. Then 
the ground of complaint was that all the power 
of appointment to office was with the Presi- 
dent; now the trouble with our civil service 
reforms is that all the power of appointment 
is in the hands of the House of Representa- 
tives of the people. The Democrats then suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing Adams's administra- 
tion on the cry of corruption and reform, the 
whole. expense of which was $12,000,000 a 
year, only about one third of the expense 
of the government of the city of New York 
under the Democratic party in our days. 

Jackson came in, and the old hero began to 
look. around. among the officeholders to see 
how many had become barnacles on the ship 
of State, and when he came to exercise his 
power of removal of his. enemies from office 
and the appointment of his friends, Calhoun, 
his opponent for the Presidency in 1835, got 
up another committee on civil service reform, 


} will see it go into operation.” 


to endeavor to overturn the Democratic party, 
from which he was a deserter, as do, others of 
this day in the Republican party. It was just 
before the presidential campaign again, and 
was just such a device as the present one to 
get the Administration out of power and the 
malcontents in office; just, as now, a device to 
head off the people and make them believe 
that Calhoun was the best man for the Presi- 
dency, and that there could be reform only 
under him. So now the deserters from the 
Republican party are trying to make the peo- 
ple believe that all political virtue resides with 
them, only they have no man now So great or 
good as Calhoun. The panacea for all evils 
then was to pass the civil tenure of office act, 
to tie up the hands of the President; and they 
did pass it, so far as the Senate was concerned, 
for all these measures of President-making 
always start in the Senate. 

Thus, then, Mr. Speaker, we have found 
civil service reform is always popular with 
the “‘ outs” and never with the ‘‘ ins,’’ unless 
with those who have a strong expectation of 
soon going out, [Laughter.] 

Now, then, sir, how came this present so- 
called civil service reform, sprung upon us 
and sprung upon the people for the third time, 
just before the presidential election? It was 
because a Senator, himself a candidate for the 
Presidency, put it on an appropriation bill in 
the Senate, when it passed without a. word of 
debate, and we could not discuss it in the 
House because it came to us in the waning 
hours of the night, in the last night of the 
session, and we could not defeat it without 
losing the appropriation bill to which it was 
attached, and therefore we passed it under 
duress and legislative compulsion. Having 
passed this law, the President did exactly what 
I think he ought to have done; he put it in 
force. He said, ‘‘ You made the law; Iam 
sworn to execute the laws, and I will carry it 
out to the best of my ability.” He did again 
what I think he ought to have done; he took 
no responsibility himself as to the manner of 
execution, but he appointed the best board of 
commissioners he could readily find, of men 
who had nothing else to do, to make rules for 
its enforcement. ‘hat commission have been 
sitting upon those rules for some ten months, 
more or less, and they have produced aset of 
rules the practical workings of which I think 
no man of them understands, or which at least 
no Representative will getup inthe House and 
say that in their length or breadth, in their 
scope and direction, he is in favor of them. 
Who is the man to stand up and say he 
approves of those rules exactly as they are? 

Mr. WILLARD. The President. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has said no such 
thing. But I asked, what man in the House 
would do this thing? I asked some one to get 
up here and speak for himself. One has got 
up and spoke for some one else. [Laughter.] 
The President, by his conduct, has said pre- 
cisely as I would have said in his place. He 
in effect says to Congress, ‘‘ You have started 
this machine, and so far as I am concerned you 

; That is what he 
did, and he did right. Buthe saysin his mes- 
sage, ‘‘I reserve the privilege to myself of 
amending aud altering these rules at pleasure.”’ 

Now, then, who are in favor of them?: All 
this kind of trouble, I call to the attention of 
the House, has always originated in the Senate 
of the United. States just before a presidential 
election, where there are uever more than 
seventy-four candidates for the Presidency 
among seyenty-four Senators. [Laughter. ] 

ow, sir, we are told everybody in the Senate 
is in favor of it; but when you find anybody 
in the House, on the Republican side, who is 
in favor of it, he haa to give a certificate that 
be is not going to Cincinnati. [Laughter. ] 


Mr. RANDALL. How about Charleston? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Which 
Charleston—Charleston of South Carolina? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. i 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I went 
there once under the lead of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and have been sorry for it 
ever since. [Laughter.]} 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the provisions 
of this bill? This bill provides that any man, 
being a member of Congress, who exercises the 
constitutional right of petition to the Execu- 
tive about office shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Every other man, unless be has the 
misfortune of being elected a member of Con- 
gress, may have the right of petition. The 
member, however, is to be adjudged guilty of 
misdemeanor for the exercise of the right of 
petition, if he writes in favor of an applicant 
for office, or if he recommends any constitu- 
ent, or if he sends anybody else to recommend 
a constituent, or if he carries anybody else’s 
recommendation to any executive officer. If 
a member of Congress shall have knowledge 


that a man is about to be appointed to office 


who is insane or infamous or an embezzler of 
public money, he cannot inform the President 
of it without being guilty of a crime and being 
fined and imprisoned therefor. If he finds out 
that a collector of customs in his district bas 
defrauded the revenue and allowed his officers 
to embezzle the property of the citizen, he may 
notadvise the President of the fact, either verb- 
ally or in writing, without being guilty of a 
crime. Andifa Representative knows of any 
malfeasance or misfeasance in office of any 
pubes officer, and if he thereupon informs the 

resident of ìt in writing, he does it under the 
risk of being sued for libel upon the publication 
of that information at the next session of Con- 


gress. . 

Mr. WILLARD. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I desire to call his attention to the 
fact that in the second section of this bill is 
this provision : i 


And such Member or Delegate may also, without 
being requested so to do, give, in writing, to the 
Président or head of Department, any information 
which such Member or Delegate may have of the 
misconduct or unfaithfulness of any person in the 
civil service. i 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Well, 
what have we then? That letter is to be an 
official letter, published when the House calls 
for it; and whenever the man is removed, it is 
to be sent to the House to be printed, and 
then comes the libel suit or personal quarrel. 

Mr. WILLARD. If we attack a man’s 
character in a letter, I think we should be 
willing to allow such a letter to be an open 


one. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Let us 
see how that is. I am coming to that ina 
moment. If the President asks ever so con- 
fidentially what is your opinion of a certain 
officer, although you may be his next door 
neighbor, and although you may be his friend, 
and although yon may not think him fit for 
his office, if you send your letter to the Presi- 
dent giving your honest thought and your hon- 
est advice, that isto be published to the world, 
involving you in a quarrel with your friends, 
and in your neighbohood. And that applies 
only to members of Congress. Everybody 
else can do that. Members of Congress can- 
not. Now, I ask what is there in our conduct, 
in the public estimation—nay, I go further, 
what is there in our conduct in our own esti- 
mation—which should lead us to record such 
a vote against ourselves? I should take it, if I 
voted for it, as a confession of judgment 
against myself, a confession that I was con- 
scious that my action was such that I ought 
to be put into the penitentiary, that I ought to 
be subjected to fine and imprisonment for my 
political course. F i 

But-again, sir, this bill provides in addition 
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that the President ‘shall not, unless he puts 
himself under obligation to thé men who are 

` supposed to know best about the politics of 
the country—the Representatives of the peo- 
ple—that he shall not get-any advice whatever 
as to the qualifications of office-seekers, “ Let 
us see how the appointing power would be 
exercised: then. ‘he President desires to 
know the qualifications and fitness of a man 
he is about to appoint. He writes to a mem- 
ber of Congress asking his opinion and advice 
upon the matter, and the member gives him 
his advice, takes pains to learn the facts, and 
adds his recommendation. 

Has not the President thereby put himself un- 
der an implied and, indeed, a direct obligation 
toappointthat man? He sends to meandasks: 
‘t Can you tell me of a good man in your dis- 
trict whom you ean recommend for such an 
office? Is there a fit man for it within your 
knowledge?’ Whatshould I say, if upon that 
I recommended a man, and the President, 
other things being equal, does not appoint 
him? I would say to him: “ Why did you 
consult me upon the subject when you would 
not appoint the man after I gave my advice? 
The next time I hope you will not trouble me.” 
And by this bill all advice must be given, not 
orally, but in writing. Why, if the President 
were to meet you in the street and ask your 
opinion abouttan appointment, and you gave 
it, both the President and yourself would have 
to go to the house of correction or pay a fine, 
under this bill. [Laughter.] The member of 
oe certainly would. [Continued laugh- 
ter. 

All this must be done in writing. If the 
President meets me in social life and says, 
‘General Bourier, have you anybody in your 
County fit for postmaster, or do you know any 
of your fellow-members of Congress fit for a 
judge or a collector?’ and I answered, ‘* Yes, 
„Í know a man in Congress who would make 
an excellent collector, (I mean Mr. WILLARD, 
of Vermont,) I would under this bill get into 
the county house for saying so. 

Mr. WILLARD. And you ought to. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. My friend 
from Vermont says I ought to. Inow see the 
extent of the gentleman’s self-abnegation. He 
feels that, being willing to vote for this bill, any 
one who would recommend him for any office 
ought to go to the county-house. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, there is a fact or two I wish to 
call to the attention of the House ‘about this 
civil service reform, Without going into an 
analysis of the rules, what is their general idea? 
Is it not that every man in the civil service 
should be a life pensioner of bis office, and 
that, except in regard to some of the higher 
offices, there should be promotion only from 
the lower grades, so that vacancies can only be 
filled from those already in office? Let us see 
how that would work in practice. Let us go 
back to 1861, when the Departments were filled 
with men in sympathy with secession. How 
would this rule have worked then? Why, the 
President could not appoint anybody in those 
Departments except to promote one from the 
lower grades to take the place of an officer 
that he had just removed for treason. It took 
months and months to find out who were dis- 
loyal, and he never would have sueceeded in 
clearing the Departments of those plotting the 
destruction of the Govérnment. ‘It must be 
done by promoting each rebel to the next 
higher grade, and then discharging him when 
found out. This is the pivotal idea in ‘these 
rules. 


Again, it is provided that the Secretary of . 


the ‘Treasury in cases of the higher officers of 
the customs, such as collectors, appraisers, 
and surveyors, shall appoint from the subor- 
dinates in the several custom-houses. There- 
fore, in practice, you will have to take the next 


highest for collectors, &e. Now, you very often 
appoint a man as second in command who is 
not fit to be first; you appoint thë man first 
in command because of his executive ability 
or high qualities of organization ; you appoint 
one second as an aid for his faithful plodding 
integrity and caréfulness. Why should you be 
obliged to put up thé second in command to 
the place of the first when vacant, when you 
know that he is only fit. for the subordinate 
ace 

Mr.WILLARD. Only when heis competent. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Then 
you must put a stigma upon him if you do 
not promote him. Why injure his feelings in 
that way? Why take only three from the em- 
ployés of the custom-house for the President 
to select from? Why thus hamper the Pres- 
ident in this way, by tying his hands in the 
house of his friends in the selection of officers 
for whose conduct he is responsibie? The 
answer has been, ‘‘ Why, he desires them to be 
tied.” Pardon me; you forced upon him what, 
in my judgment, if it had been considered, 
would have been a vote of want of confidence 
when you passed this civil service provision 
in an appropriation bill, and be has only taken 
you at your word. 

I hope that in answer to the challenge of 
the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Perry] for the 
leaders of the party to speak, some men upon 
this floor, who claim to be and who are the 
leaders of the party—at least they occupy that 
position on the principal committeés of this 
House—will come forward and authoritatively 
as the friends of the President defend him, as 
I am not allowed to do under the eall of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Perry, ] notaspir- 
ing to that high place. I'want to hear their 
eloquent voices; I want to hear their great 
learning on that subject. j 

Mr. GARFIELD, of ‘Ohio.’ Will the gen- 
tleman yield’to me for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
too long. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I desire to ask 
the gentleman if he speaks by the authority 
of the President when he tells us that this is 
dissatisfactory to the,President, when he says 
that he does not want these rules and regula- 
tions to prevail? i 

Mr. HOAR. I call the gentleman to order. 
He is not in order. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
ask a question? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand it is not in order 
to call upon a member of the House to state 
the private opinion of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts: There 
is no danger of my doing that. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. That is no point 


of order. 
Mr. DICKEY. No, only a poiut of pro- 


priety. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I will 
answer that quéstion by a simple negative. I 
do not speak ‘by the authority of the President 
of the United States, or by his procurement 
in any form, nor do I claim to do so. I have 
not elainved to do so; but if 1 were appointed 
leader of this House, of the Administration’s 
friends, Í should take care to be in his favor. 
[Laughter.}] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Whether he was right 
or wrong? f 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Certainly, 
to get him right if he was wrong. [Laughter. ] 
Has anybody else any question toask? [Great 
laughter. } 

Mr. COX. Who isthe leader of the House? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. There 
are several leaders, ‘on both sides, whom the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox,] with 
his great parliamentary experience, knows as | 
well as anybody. ` ae a i 


If not 


Not in order to 


Now, sir, ‘let me call the attention ‘of the 
House to another thing. It is said that there 
is a want-of integrity in our civil servite. < Sir, 
we. have now the best ciyil service in’ the 
world, the best the United States ever had. 
Let me give you two or three facts in the few 
minutes I have left. : 

The first is that during the war, with hun- 
dreds, almost thousands of paymasters.in the 
Army disbursing the almost untold sum. of 
$1,100,000,000, we lost but one twentieth of 
one per cent. in all ways by defaleation and 
capture in the accounts of those paymasters. 

Mr. STEVENSON. How much ought we 
to have got that we did not get? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I say that 
we lost only one twentieth of one per cent. by 
our paymasters. ie 

Mr. STEVENSON. How much did we not 
get that we ought to have got? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. From 
paymasters? cae Sas w 

Mr. STEVENSON. From everybody... . 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 1 really 
cannot tell the. gentleman. an 

Again, in all the millions upon millions of 
money that has passed through the Treasury 
of the United States for the past ten years, 
under the present Treasurer of the United 
States, there has been a loss of only one cent 
in $778,000. Napoleon, with his paymasters, 
lost twenty-seven per cent. In the Crimean 
war, Great Britain, with a civil service ex- 
amination, and with her army tenure for life, 
lost more than twenty-three per cent. f 

For five hundred years civil service competi- 
tive éxamination has been the rule among 
the semi-barbarians of China, and. they have 
taken great pains to execute it; yet their ofi- 
cials are so corrupt that their tariff. laws 
require that everything must be weighed by 
the steel-yard, by the avoirdupois, because 
they cannot trust the judgment of any of their 
officers. All their tariff duties are collected 
by the pound weight. 

Let mestate another fact. We have been told 
that there are defalcations from the national 
Treasury by the officers, and that is to be 
remedied by a life tenure of office. Why, sir, 
under the civil service reform there never has 
been a defalcation during this Administration 
by aclerk in the Treasury, who, as an official, 
was not more than four years old. What 
would have happened if you had put them in 
for life, God only knows. [Laughter.] 

One word further. We have had an exam- 
ination in the affairs of the custom- house in New 
York city. Who are alleged to have committed 
wrong in thatcustom-house, ifany wrong is tobe 
found? The collector has been. accused of not 
conducting the affairs of his office properly, aud 
of farming out the spoils of office ; the inspect- 
ors were accused of taking bribes, and of pass- 
ing goods improperly. ‘But-I call attention to 
the fact that the inspectors and the collector 
in classes are left out of the examination prê- 
scribed in these civil service rales. The inter- 
mediate officers, against whom. I have heard 
no particular complaint, and who generally 
are continued in office from Administration, to 
Administration, on accountof faithful services, 
areto be examined hereafter, whtle she. others 
are not to come under the civil service reform — 
tiat still-born babe of Cinginaati. [Langh- 
ter. bo bedi i 

Mr. Speaker, if the committee can report 
no better bill thay this the first time trying, 
I inove that we. give them an opportunity. to 
try once inore-—that we allow them a ‘place 
for répentance.” I therefore move that. the 
bill be-recommitted. a gh 

[At the close of these remarks, Mr. BUTLER 
was informed that the bill as reported did not 
meet ‘the approbation of the majority of, the 
committee, but was allowed to he reported -in 
order to try the sense of the House.] © 
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Deficiency Appropriations. 
SPEECH OF HON. O. P. MORTON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
April 23, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 1654) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
tho Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, and for former. years, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MORTON said: 

Mr. Presipent: I will not set up my opinion 
against that of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, but I must venture to express my 
surprise at the terms of the decision which 
was made last December in the case of Hiber- 
nia Armstrong vs. The United States. In 
that case the petitioner in the Court of Claims 
demanded the value of cotton, alleging that 
she was a loyal citizen during the war and that 
her cotton was not liable to capture and sale 
under the act of 1863. The question of loyalty 
was disputed. It was affirmed on the part of 
the United States that certain facts went to show 
that she was not Joyal. It was asserted on the 
other side that those facts did not establish 
disloyalty. But the Supreme Court say that 
that becomes an unimportant question, because 
the pardon granted in 1868 related back, and 
in fact invalidated that provision of the act of 
1863 which required the applicant to be loyal. 
That is the effect of the decision, as I under- 
stand it. 

Now, I have understood the doctrine of 
pardon to be this: that it took away, in con- 
templation of law, the guilt of the pardoned 
person from the time it was granted, took 
away all legal consequences from that time; 
but Í never understood that it had a retroact- 
ive effect to make that illegal which had before 
been legal in the dealing of the Government 
with the criminal. 

Mr. THURMAN. Why, Mr. President, 
will my friend allow me to correct him on 
that? I can show hin} a case in which an 
action of slander was maintained in the Eng- 
lish courts for calling a man a traitor who was 
convicted a traitor, but, having been pardoned, 
it was held by the court to be defamation. 
That was where he had been convicted a 
traitor. 

Mr. MORTON. Then, if after the pardon 
was granted he called him a traitor, it is pos- 
sible that the pardon would’so take away his 
character as a traitor as to make it slander after 
that time. But, suppose before the pardon 
was granted he had been called a traitor and 
had afterward been pardoned, I ask if the 
subsequent pardon could have been pleaded in 
support of the action? { insist not. 

The construction given to this decision is 
that the pardon is retroactive. It was lawful 
for the Government under the act of 1863 to 
seize the cotton of any one in the rebellion, 
sell it, and put the money into the Treasury ; 
but in 1868 a pardon having been granted, that 
relates back, makes the original seizure illegal, 
and gives to that person engaged in the rebel- 
lion a cause of action against the Government. 
Now, according to my legal education, this is 
in violation of all fundamental principles. If 
the Supreme Court of the United States says 
itis right I must submit, but I must express 
my surprise, 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator's argument if it is disagreeable to 
him, but I pray him to understand that that 
is not the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court has not gone at all on the 
ground that these seizures are illegal, or that 
the right to recover in the Court of Claims 
depended upon any question of legality or 
legality of seizure. On the contrary, they 


considered all the seizures as legal. They put 
the case onthe ground that the property by 
the act of Congress was never meant to be 
divested out of the owner, and that the Govern- 
ment holds that property as trustee for the 
owner—not at all upon the ground that the 
seizure was illegal; on the contrary, they 
assume that the seizures were all legal. 

Mr. HOWE. I should like toask the Senator 
from Ohio this question: if the court meant 
to affirm the doctrine that the property never 
was changed by the seizure and the sale, how 
is it that they should hold that in any case the 
right of recovery was not to the property itself 
but to the proceeds of the property? 

Mr. THURMAN. Because Congress had 
provided that the property should be sold and 
the proceeds paid into the Treasury. Then it 
further provided that the claimant might make 
claim to these proceeds, and it was perfectly 
at the option of the claimant to make the 
claim if he had a legal right to the property 
in whosoever’s hands it might be found, or to 
make claim for the proceeds, and he saw fit to 
make claim for the proceeds. But I do not 
think the court intend to intimate that, under 
the circumstances of the case, there would 
have been a right to follow the property spe- 
cifically; but it is immaterial whether the 
owner had a right to follow the specific prop- 
erty and specifically recover it by replevin, or 
recover damages against the person in whose 
hands it might be found in an action of trover ; 
that is another question. I suppose he had a 
right to do that; he had a right to take the 
other option that was offered to him and go 
for the proceeds in the Treasury; and the 
court say when he did that the question arose 
which was presented in this case. 

Iam very sorry to hear these assaults on 
the court, because there is no necessity for 
them. All the court have decided is simply 
that Congress cannot prescribe a rule of de- 
cision for the courts of the United States. 

Mr. HOWE. But the simple question to 
which I wish the Senator from Ohio to reply is 
this: did the court affirm that if the claimant 
saw fit to waive his right to the proceeds, he 
might pursue the property because it had not 
changed hands? S 

Mr. THURMAN. The court said nothing 
of that kind. 

Mr. HOWE. So I understood. 

Mr. MORTON. The effect of this pardon 
is to give the pardoned rebel a cause of action 
against the Government of the United States 
for taking property which at the time was 
legally taken in accordance with the law. 
What I mean to say is that I do not under- 
stand the effect of pardon to be retroactive in 
that way, and to relate back and give a cause 
of action as if the party had always been loyal. 
It makes him an innocent man from that time 
forward; all legal consequences of his crime 
from that time forward are blotted out; and 
from that time forward he is to be considered 
as if he had never committed the crime; but 
any punishment that he may have received 
before that time, any forfeiture that he may 
have saffered before that time, any step that 
may have been taken against him or his prop- 
erty on account of his crime before that time, 
cannot be affected in contemplation of law, as 
I have always understood it heretofore. If a 
man was a rebel at the time his property was 
seized and sold, the proceeds of the sale be- 
came and was the absolute property of the 
United States; but according to this decision 
the title was destroyed and the Government 
became liable for the amount by the subse- 
quent pardon of the rebel. But, sir, enough 
on that point. _ 

_ Mr. CONKLING. Before the Senator 
leaves that point entirely, will he let me call 
his attention to one fact? 


Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CONKLING. The surprise which the 
honorable Senator expresses at the opinion of 
the court is greater in my own case than it could 
be on such state of facts as the Senator has 
been commenting on. I want to call his atten- 
tion to the reason why thestatute which I bold 
in my hand grants the right of the claimant to 
recover upon the proof of certain facts as facts, 
Let me read one of them: ‘‘on proof to the 
satisfaction of said court of his ownership of 
said property, and of his right to the proceeds 
thereof, and that he has never given any aid or 
comfort to the present rebellion.” That is a 
historical fact, a piece of history which he is 
to prove; he is to establish that ata certain 
time past a certain thing did not in truth take 
i| place. Now, whatever may be the scope, re- 
troactive or prospective, of a pardon as to its 
legal effect, is it not extraordinary that a tribu- 
nal should decide that, in addition to wash- 
ing a man clean of his crimes, it goes back, 
unsettles, annihilates, and disproves a piece of 
history which was true in fact, and the absence 
of which, in fact, the statute makes a condition- 
precedent to the claimant’s right to recover. 
‘That is the particular thing, beyond the ampli- 
tude or the narrowness of a pardon in its effect, 
which surprises me, although so high a tribu- 
nal has rendered the decision. 

Mr. MORTON. One word upon that point. 
When our armies captured property in the in- 
surrectionary States, although it might turn out 
to be the property ofa loyal man or not, captured 
in accordance with the laws of war, the party was 
without remedy because, as has been said or- 
dinarily, citizens cannot sue the Government. 
But the Government chose to give a remedy 
upon one condition ; that is, upon the condi- 
tion of the absolute loyalty and devotion to the 
Government, and the remedy is given upon 
proof of this fact. Now,when it is held that a 
person engaged in the rebellion upon receiv- 
ing a pardon shall, in contemplation of law, 
have been loyal from the start, and that he 
shall have the benefit of a remedy against the 
Government which was intended only for those 
who remained true to the Government, I can 
but say that I am surprised by the extent of 
this decision, and I understand no reasoning 
or philosophy upon which it can be sustained. 

Bat, sir, passing on, I should not have said 
a word on this subject but for some portion of 
the argument made by the Senator from Del- 
aware. He said the time had come when the 
word ‘‘rebel’’ should not be heard, and that 
all distinctions growing out of the war should 
be blotted out and lost sight of. So far as 
epithets are concerned, I am willing to adopt 
his views; but so far as the facts of history 
are concerned, it is not in my power to do it. 
When I am willing to forgive all that has 
grown out of the rebellion in the future, it 
becomes an entirely different question whether 
I am willing to make that retroactive and to 
give a cause of action against the Government 
where none existed before; and I want to call 
the attention of the Senate and of the country 
to the principle involved to some extent in 
that decision, but more especially the point 
made by my friend from Delaware. It marks 
an era of progress that we are making. Here 
is a decision which in effect says that a rebel 
whose property was taken during the war has 
now a cause of action against the Government 
and can recover back its value in damages. 

Mr. BAYARD. Who said that? 

Mr. MORTON. I understand that to be 
the effect of the decision, and the Senator 
justified it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that I stated that any southern man 
who lost his property in war could recover it 
of this Government? : 

Mr. MORTON. No; I am speaking now 


particularly of what is called captured an 
| abandoned property in this statute. I under- 
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stood the Senator’ to argue that. the effect of 
the President’s pardon is to make that man 
loyal from the beginning in contemplation of 
law, and that he has. a right to go into the 
Court of Claims and sue for that property 
just as if he had been loyal from the begin- 
ning; and I understand him further to say 
that it is not in the power of Congress to 
make a distinction as to.who shall have the 
right to sue in the Court of Claims, and that 
we have no power to say that a man who was 
loyal from the beginning shall have the right 
to sue in the Court of Claims, and to exclude 
a man from that right who was disloyal from 
the beginning. That, I think, was the Sen- 
ator’s position. That is the one I am com- 
ing to 

Mr. 
as my position; but I say that he stated it 
inaccurately. 


Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator correct 


me? 

Mr. BAYARD. It would not do for me to 
sit here and admit the Senator’s statement 
of my position, when it has been done so 
inaccurately. Pe 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator state in 
what respect? : 

Mr.. BAYARD. Certainly. I stated that the 

ower of presidential pardon could not be lim- 
ited in any degree by the action of Congress, 
and that a pardon wipes out the offense, so as 
if it had never been committed. That is the 
effect of pardon, not only under the laws of 
this country, not only under the decision of 
our highest judicial tribunals, but under the 
decisions of the country from which our insti- 
tutions chiefly have been derived. I could not 
help expressing my astonishment that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, in the face of the 
authorities and decisions of the courts, I will 
not say of his own State, but of almost every 
other, that the incompetency of witnesses, 
other disabilities of parties, could not be 
removed bya pardon. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Isimply wish 
to correct the Senator from Delaware by tell- 
ing him thatin the State of New Jersey, not- 
withstanding there is a pardoning power, there 
is also an express statute that the pardoning 

ower shall not have that effect; and so there 
is in Florida and in Virginia. 

Mr. BAYARD. Idonot speak of that. I 
shall come presently to the Senator’s proposi- 
tion. 

The Senator from Indiana will understand 
me further to say that I do not believe it-is in 
the power of Congress to create any class of 
offenses which are unpardonable under the 
Constitution of the United States by the Pres- 
ident except the class of cases by impeach- 
ment; that the fact of pardon restores the 
person pardoned to all his rights of property, 
to all his political franchises and privileges. 

Mr. MORTON. As if be never had been 
guilty? 

Mr. BAYARD. With the exception, of 
eourse, of disabilties imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment. I do not speak of that. That 
is part of the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. MORTON. Leaving them out? 

Mr. BAYARD. As if he had never com- 
mitted the act, except where his title to his 
property has been duly divested by proceed- 
ings and judicial condemnation before be was 
pardoned; but if he be pardoned before the 
sentence of condemnation against his prop- 
erty has been executed, he is relieved from the 
effects upon his property of the offense which 
he committed. He is made a new man, and 
the property of the pardon is retroactive; and 
the Supreme Court has distinctly declared so 
in the Garland case. But I do not say that 
Congress may not limit the jurisdiction in 
constituting a tribunal in which it permits 


BAYARD. The Senator can state that | 


itself to be sued—an institution not, as. the 
Senator from New York said, in derogation of 
common: right; I- consider that was: an inac- 
curate phrase; with all:due respect for him— 
but in establishing a- tribunal in furtherance 
of justice; in the wisdom of the Government 
of the country, Congress can. declare what 
classes of persons shali- have a status as suit- 
ors. in the Court of Claims; but they cannot 
create a class of offensesand declare that they 
shall be unpardonable, and they cannot pre- 
vent the effect of a pardon in clearing a man 
of the consequences of his crime. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I confess 
my inability to see the difference between the 
position of the Senator from Delaware, as 
now stated: by him, and as I stated it a few 
minutes ago. I did understand the Senator 
to say, in answer to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, that if one having been par- 
doned should be excluded from the right to sue 
in the Court of Claims that was in effect to 
take away the effect of his pardon and still to 
leave the consequences of his disloyalty hang- 
ing upon him. I did understand the Senator 
to deny that Congress had the right to defeat 
the effect of a pardon in that way. That is 
the point as I first stated it, that not only shall 
this pardon retroact and give a cause of action 
against the Government for property taken in 
pursuance of the law in 1863 or 1864, but that 
we have no power now to say that such a man 
shall not sue in the Court of Claims, because 
that would in effect, says the Senator, defeat 
the pardon. 

Mr. President, to assert the moral, to say 
nothing of the legal, right of a man who has 
engaged in the rebellion now to sue the United 
States and recover the value of his property 
taken, brings us to a point that I have pre- 


-dicted before in the Senate at least one great 


party in the country would soon arrive at, and 
thatis that all distinctions in regard to debts and 
rights of property, all consequences flowing 
from the war, are to be blotted out. If a man 
whose cotton was taken in 1863 under this stat- 
ute should now have a right to sue and recover 
the price of that cotton, I ask why a man 
whose property was taken in the South by our 
armies for subsistence or support should not 
on the same principle have the right of recov- 
ery? In 1864 an act was passed authorizing 
loyal persons in the northern States not en- 
gaged in the rebellion to present their claims 
to the quartermaster’s and commissary depart- 
ments, and upon proof of loyalty to recover 
the value of their property taken for the use 
ofthe Army. That statute was expressly con- 
fined to loyal persons livingin States that were 
not in insurrection. If the effect of the par- 
don is what is contended for, of course that 
condition of the law requiring the person to 
be loyal who thus seeks to recover for supplies 
taken is stricken out, just as it was out of the 
act of 1868-in regard to captured and aban- 
doned property. Also, inasmuch as all the 
States are placed upon a like footing now and 
all the consequences of rebellion blotted out 
by a pardon, they have the right to bring their 
claims from the southern States as well as from 
the northern States. 

The effect of the principle contended for 
by the honorable Senator is to give to every 
man who was-engaged in the rebellion a right 
to bring a claim against this Government for 
property taken for the support of our armies. 
Thatis what it iscoming to. There can be no 
possible distinction shown between the two 
cases. And, sir, if all the consequences of 
rebellion are to be blotted out by this pardon, I 
ask how it is in regard to the value of slaves 
of which the owners were deprived by the 
proclamation of the President in 1863? It is 
true the. fourteenth amendment now stands in 
the way, but that has never been but partially 


recognized as yet. A large partyin this eoun- 


try has never committed itself to the validity of 


that amendment. «Here:-and theresa leading 
Democratic politician: or statesman may have 
done so.’ Here and’ there a paper may have 
done- so. Itis possible that here and there: a 
State convention may have somewhat. vaguely 
and generally recognized the authority of that 
amendment: But £-think I am authorized’ to 
say that the Democratic party, as a party, has 
never recognized the authority of thatand of the 
fifteenth amendment. On the contrary, in this 
body andin the other. House they have denied 
the authority, within less than two years back, 
of both those amendments. I think L am safe 
in making that statement. And now, leaving 
the fourteenth amendment out of the way, upon 
the principle contended for here to-day 1 ask 
why the owners of slaves, deprived of their 
property illegally by the proclamation of the 
President upon the ground that they were dis- 
loyal, have not a moral and a legal right to 
recover the value of their ‘property? They 
may have no legal remedy at this time, but:in 
contemplation of law they have a legal right’; 
they have a legal right because, in contempla- 
tion of law, they were loyal at the time their 
property was taken from them by that proc- 
lamation upon the part of Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. FERRY 
of Michigan.) Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MORTON.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CASSERLY: The Senator from Indi- 
ana isa member of this body to whom'I for 
one listen always with interest, except when 
he is making up a set: of doctrines for his ad- 
versaries; and then I scarcely know what to 
be most surprised at about’ the Senator, his 
ingenuity or his boldness. ae 

ow, I ask the Senatorif he means to say 
that at any time since the fourteenth amend- 
ment was promulgated by authority, as adopted 
into the Constitution, he has heard any Senator 
in this body deny its validity, or if he knows 
of any Democratic State convention which 
has denied its validity since that. period? And 
I will ask if there is the slighest authority to 
say that the validity of it was denied, except 
while it was going through the operation of 
adoption by a sufficient number of States, and 
before it was declared to be adopted by the 
authority of the country? : 

Mr. MORTON. Why, Mr. President, I think 
I have heard it argued upon the floor of the 
Senate, time and time again, that the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments were ratified by 
fraud and coercion, that States were coerced 
to ratify those: amendments; and I think ‘I 
have beard it argued here that the ratifica- 
tion was unconstitutional, and that in conse- 
quence those amendments were not valid and 
binding. : 

Mr. THURMAN. You never heard that. 

Mr. MORTON. I shall leave that to the 
memories of Senators and to the records” ©” 

Mr. CASSERLY. My auestion was—and 
I call the Senator back to that, with his per- 
mission—can hename a man in this Senate. or 
can he name anybody qualified to speakfor 
the Democratic party who since that amend- 
ment was promulgated by authority, as a part 
of the Constitution and: the law‘of the land, 
has denied its validity ? : 

Mr. MORTON. I could only make the 
same statement E have made before ; and when 
a question has been put. upon the floor of the 
Senate—I think I have done it before—whether 
the binding character of these amendments 
was admitted, it has not been answered in. the 
afirmative. I might reproduce resolutions 
offered in the House of Representatives, 1 am 
gure since the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments went into force, declaring: the. validity 
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of these amendments, and I. think that until 
this session the Democratic members. of the 
House have voted nearly solidly against such 
resolutions; and I think I have referred to 
those resolutions, at least one of them, upon 
the floor. of the Senate, and, so far as I know, 
the Democratic conventions in 1870 and since 
that time, perhaps, have denounced those 
amendments as. having been ratified by fraud 
and coercion. Why, sir, in the Legislature 
of my State, a Democratic majority in the 
State senate of Indiana, in strong resolations 
that secured a party vote, declared the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to be invalid, 
only as long ago as February, 1871. 

Why, Mr. President, I am surprised to hear 
it said now that the Democratic party has not 
denied the validity of these amendments. I 
shall be surprised to hear it said that the 
body of the Democracy in the South have not 
denied the authority of these amendments. 
Where are the conventions, where the reso- 
lutions that have admitted the binding author- 
ity of these amendments? They have been 
questions at issue, and we have pressed that 
question upon our adversaries, ‘‘ Do you recog- 
nize the authority of the reconstruction acts; 
were they constitutional; do you recognize 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments as 
being invalid?’ And, so far as I know, never 
in any authoritative manner has the validity 
of these amendments been admitted. If the 
Senator means to say now that he recognizes 
these amendments as being binding upon the 

eople of this nation, that they have been 
egally and constitutionally ratified—if he 
means to say that now, I should like to have 
him say it in direct terms. I have never heard 
him say it yet. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to be catechised by the Senator from 
indiana upon my views on any subject that I 
have not risen to discuss, nor by any other 
Senator in this body. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have no 
right to catechize my friend from California. 
He brought on this colloquy between us; and 
when the question is raised as to whether the 
authority of these amendments had been ad- 
mitted, it was avery good time for him to say, 
what I have never yet heard him say in all his 
talk on this floor, that he does recognize those 
amendments as having been constitutionally 
ratified ; and if he will say so now, I will give 
him the floor. f 

It has been in the power of the Democratic 
party in Congress from 1870 at any time to 
settle that question and to take out of the 
mouths of the Republican party the charge 
that the validity of these amendments was 
denied; but so far as I know they have never 
done it. 

Mr. President, one more reference to the 
effect of the principle contended for here to- 
day, that those whose property was captured 
by our arms during the war have a right to 
sue in our courts and recover the value of that 
property. Everything in a Government like 
this should go by principle. Now, if that is 
right morally and legally, I ask why there 
should be any distinction in regard to claims 
for property taken by our Army? It will 
come to that, that there will be none. We 
are there now, and we shall soon hear it urged 
upon this floor that those who were engaged 
in the rebel army should be pensioned and 
put on the same footing with the loyal soldiers. 
it may be urged as a measure of conciliation 
that the crippled soldier, without regard to 
which side he fought upon, should be pen- 
sioned, If aman basa right to sue for cap- 
tured property without regard to which side 
he fought upon, whynot? To say that a rebel 
who lost his cotton should have the right to 
go into the Court of Claims and bring a suit 
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for it and recover:it is to say the rebel soldier 


should be pensioned and put on the same 
footing with the loyal soldier. There is no 
difference in principle. If anything, it is in 
favor of the soldier rather than in favor of 
the other man who simply lost his property. 

So with regard to debts. I make the pre- 
diction that the time will come in this Chamber 
not long hence when it will be contended that 
the debts upon both sides should be paid, that 
all distinctions in regard to the rebellion should 
be wiped out, the soldiers put upon the same 
level, the creditors put upon the same level; 
and then we should have another era of good 
feeling, and return to perfect friendship; and 
it will be said that is the very best mode of 
bringing it about. All have been pardoned; 
in contemplation of law there has been no 
rebellion in this country; we have had no 
rebels; we have had no disloyal men in con- 
templation of law. Then carry out the prin- 
ciple of the law; pay all alike; put all upon 
the same footing, pay the debts upon both 
sides; and as slavery was abolished by a 
proclamation that was illegal, and those who 
owned the slaves were at the time as loyal as 
anybody else, pay for them! 

Why, sir, the fourteenth amendment would 
not stand in the way one hour when that time 
comes. It will be simply run over. It will 
not be repealed; no attempt will be made to 
change it; but it will simply.be run over as the 
fugitive slave law was run over before the war. 
That was the charge against the North, and it 
was to some extent true, because it was odious 
to the North. But as the fugitive slave law 
was run over and disregarded and treated 
as a dead letter, I say bring that party into 
power with the great body of its strength in 
the South, and the provisions of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments will be simply 
run over, treated as if they had never been 
made, 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vermont. 
I am-not willing to admit to the Court of 
Claims men who were engaged in the rebel- 
lion, to bring suit against the Government and 
reeover back the value of their property. 
Whatever I shall do for those engaged in the 
rebellion will be in the future, but it will not 
be in the past; and it seems to me it is going 
far enough. Who could have believed five 
years ago that even both parties would have 
stood where they do now? Just see the pro- 
gress that has been made since 1865, when 
Mr. Johnson started out with the declaration 
that treason should be made odious, and when 
good men were heard to stand up in pulpits 
and say that they believed the death of Mr. 
Lincoln was providential, because he was too 
kind and forgiving, and that Andrew Jobn- 
son had been brought in by an act of Provi- 
dence that he might make treason odious. 
And who could have believed then what we 
now see, that now an attempt is even made to 
destroy the Republican party because it will 
not grant universal amnesty. and authorize the 
very ringleaders and authors of the rebellion 
to hold the offices in this country? And that 
now the proposition is advanced in the Senate 
of the United States that those whose prop- 
erty was captured during the war should be 
placed upon the same footing with loyal men 
in their right to bring an action for the recovery 
of its value, and that we have'no power to say 
that those men shall not sue in the Court of 
Claims, because to do so is to deny in part the 
effect of the President’s pardon. Sir, we are 
making progress. The next steps that I have 
pointed out are short: and easy ones. They | 


are treading fast upon those that have gone 
before. 


Mr. President, I have said more- than I 
intended. f 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN POOL, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
[N THE Senate or THE UNITED STATES, 
April 22, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, rélative to the seat in the Senate from 
the State of North Carolina claimed by Joseph C. 
Abbott— 

Mr. POOL said: 

Mr. Presment: As this question is one 
which . affects. my own State, perhaps, more 
immediately than that of any other Senator, 
it was of course expected that I should be 
heard on the subject before the debate had 
closed. But, sir, Í feel on this occasion that 
I am about to address the Senate under very 
unfavorablecircumstances. In the first place, 
so much of the day has been consumed and 
we have fixed such a time for a recess to-day 
that there is hardly time left to go as fully into 
the discussion ás I might desire to do. In 
addition to that, the question, being a purely 
legal one, has been almost entirely exhausted. 
It is a question submitted to the Senate and 
to Senators as judges to decide upon the law 
ag it stands, not upon the law as any one would 
have it. ; 

So far as it affects the people of North Caro- 
lina, their earnest wish and desire, without 
any regard to party distinctions is, that the 
laws of the country shall be carried out and 
executed as the Senate may find them to be. 
There will be no grievance felt, there will be 
no complaint made on the part of the people 
of that State, however the Senate may find 
the law to be in this case. 

And just here, before I proceed with an 
argument of the case at all, I am compelled 
to notice a remark that fell, in the prelimin- 
ary discussion this morning, from the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, [Mr. Locan.] I understood 
him to say that a political convention in North 
Carolina had undertaken to memorialize the 
Senate and instruct Senators how to find upon 
this pending question of law. Until I came 
into the Chamber this morning I did not know 
that such an impression as that had found a 
lodgment anywhere; but-I was told it had 
found some place in the newspapers of the 
country, and I suppose the Senator from Ili- 
nois was misled by them. The political con- 
vention to which he refers took no such action. 
They sent no memorial to the Senate of the 
United States. They authorized no one to 
bring any memorial here or to make any rep- 
resentations for them. As they had a right to 


“do, they recognized the pendency of this ques- 


tion, and they passed a resolution upon the 
subject; but that resolution was simply that 
they desired that the law should be executed, 
and that if the Senate should find that Mr. 
Abbott is entitled to his seat it would be a just 
rebuke to the Legislature which defied the Con- 
stitution of the United States in voting for an 
ineligible person as his competitor, and that 
the best interests of the State would be sub- 
served by admitting him to a seat. They 
‘authorized no one to bring the resolution 
before the Senate; and the Senator is entirely 
mistaken if he supposes I ever had any pur- 
pose to bring it here. = 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe Senator will allow me, 
I said nothing about his bringing it or being 
authorized to bring it here. Í said that prob- 
ably he might have it in his pocket. I do not 
know whether he has or not. I only spoke 
of it as probable. I saw in the newspapers 
that he was at the convention, and, being at 
the convention, I thought probably he might 
have that resolution in his pocket. 

Mr. POOL. ‘That was the intimation of the 
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Senator, very pregnant with a suggestion, and 
that suggestion was just in the line I have 
named, as I understood it. I do not com- 
plain of the Senator at all in referring to it. 
i merely meant to correct the impression that 
there was any purpose on the part of that polit- 
ical convention, or on the part of the people 
of North Carelina, to interfere in any manner, 
or to express in any manner an opinion to the 
Senate of the United States as to whether they 
should find this way or that way; and they 
have not done it. They have not expressed 
any opinion on the subject. 

Mr. President, the Legislature of North 
Carolina, upon the day provided by law, took 
proceedings in regard to the election of a Sen- 
ator of the United States. What the result 
of those proceedings was is for the Senate to 
decide. That is the question which is now 
pending before us. Ifthe result was that Mr. 
Abbott was entitled to his seat, by that result 
he had a vested right to that seat, and the right 
to an office is as sacred a right to be protected 
and preserved as the right to any species of 
property, It is vested in him provided the 
aw, as it stands under those proceedings, says 
that he was duly elected a Senator. It makes 
no matter how Senators might wish the law to 
be. As was very well said by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, we are to take the law as it 
is; we are to administer it in this case as a 
judge would administer it upon the bench. 
If we find that itis not such as we would have 
it, Congress may change the law for the future. 

` There is no danger of setting any precedent in 
this case, because however the Senate may 
decide, whether in favor of Mr. Abbott or 
against him, if they believe thatthe law for 
such cases in the future should be different, 
Congress has but to amend the act in relation 
to electing Senators. I make this remark to 
show that we have no danger here from setting 
a precedent that might not be agreeable to the 
Senate, or might not be considered in accord- 
ance with the best policy for the country. 

The case is simply this, briefly stated: Mr. 
Abbott received the highest vote cast for an 
eligible person; but a majority upon being 
called named an ineligible person, knowing at 
the time that he was ineligible., The question 
that is presented, then, is, whatis the result? 
Was there an election or was there no elec- 
tion? If there was an election, who was 
elected? That Mr. Vance was elected, I sup- 
pose nobody will maintain, for he was ineli- 
gible. If Mr. Vance was not elected, was not 
Mr. Abbott elected? If not there was a fail- 
ure to make an election. Sir, itis the duty of 
electors in all elections to make an election. 
I do not say they must make an election. I 
do not say that there cannot be a failure to 
make an election; for frequently there is a 
failure; but I do say that it is the duty of the 
electors to make an election, and it is the 
policy of the law to set every safeguard against 
a failure to do so, because if the election fail 
then the expense and the trouble as well as 
the delay of calling another eleciion are mat- 
ters of inconvenience that every good Govern- 
ment should seek to avoid. In the case of a 
senatorial election it is still more important, 
it is still more obligatory upon the electors not 
to prevent an election, but to make one. The 
laws of the country care nothing as to whether 
thig man or that man is elected—the choice 
between men is with the electors. What the 
law covers, what the law imposes as a duty is 
that an election of somebody shall be made 
on the day when the proceeding is had. 

That being the duty of the electors in this 
case, they proceeded at the time and in the 
manner provided by law to go into an election 
of a United States Senator; they proceeded 
to go into that election under certain rales. 
The rules by which the result of an election 
shall be ascertained are various, and they 
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differ in different countries and in different 
elections; but there ought always to be some 
rule prescribed and ascertained beforehand, 
and well understood, by which it is to be de- 
cided whether or not an election was made, 
whether or not any one received such a vote 
as entitled him to the office which the elect- 
ors were proceeding to fill, As I said, the 
rules have been various in various coun- 
tries and as applicable to various elections. 
Let me state some rules or modes of election 
in order that I may discuss this case more 
clearly and make my points more intelligible 
to the Senate. 

It may be a rule that a majority of all the 
electors is required to makean election. That 
rule obtains in some places and in some elec- 
tions. Or it may be a rule that a majority of 
those voting shall elect provided a majority of 
the whole body of electors vote. That differs 
from the preceding case in this, that it requires 
a majority of a majority, not a majority of the 
whole number. Or it may be arule that simply 
a majority of those voting shall elect, whether 
a majority of the whole or not. Orit may be 
a rule, as it is in popular elections in the State 
of North Carolina, that a simple plurality of 
those voting shall elect, so that it requires not 
even a majority of those who actually vote. 
But, sir, some rule ought always to be estab- 
lished, aud in all elections of which I have 
any knowledge the rules are well ascertained, 
If there be any case to my knowledge in which 
it is uncertain what rule prevails, it happens 
to be in the case of the election of a Senator 
by the Legislature of a State; but Ido not 
believe that upon a fair examination of the 
law there can be any doubt really as to what 
the rule is in that case. 

Mr. President, having ascertained how many 
or what proportion of the voters shall be neces- 
sary to effect a choice, and the great object 
of the law being thata choice shall be effected, 
it would be strange indeed if there should be 
no guards against either a factious minority 
or a rebellious majority having it in their 
power to prevent an election altogether. Why, 
sir, elections may be prevented in various 
ways. The preventing of elections is what 
the law seeks to guard against; the prevent- 
ing of the failure of elections is what the 
good policy of every Government should 
guard against, not that they would dictate to 
the eleciors this choice or that choice, but 
some choice, and compel them, as far as law 
can compel them, to make a choice upon the 
day on which the law says they shall make it. 
Elections may be prevented, | graut you, by 
violence amounting to insurrection. A case 
of that kind is left to the ordinary criminal 
laws of the country, but itis a case very un- 
likely to occur. If it should occur, there 
would have to be another election ordered as 
a matter of course, but the criminal laws of 
the country would deal with the men who had 
been guilty of the violence and insurrection. 

But elections may be prevented in other 
ways than this. Thisis not the most common 
nor is it the most likely way in which those 
who for any purpose seek to prevent an elec- 
tion may do it. The prevention of elections 
under the forms of law is the serious evil to 
be guarded against; for when an election is 
prevented under the forms of law, what rem- 
edy has the Government? It is deprived of 
the service of an important officer. There is 
a necessity for still further expense and delay 
and trouble in holding another election, and 
there seems to be no remedy whatever if the 
law by its forms will permit those who choose 


to do so to prevent an election at the time and | 


in the manner prescribed. 

Under a republican form of government how 
very important it is that no class of electors 
should have it in their power under the forms 
of law to prevent the election of officers. In 
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England there are officers who hold their places 
not upon the tenure of election... But in this 
Government the whole frame-work rests upon 
officers who are elected, and the point that I 
am now making is that here of all places in 
the world there ought to be the most stringent 
laws against preventing elections, and those 
laws the most stringently and rigidly executed. 
When an election is prevented under forms of 
law, or without violating any positive law, 
there is no remedy; you.have no means of 
punishing the parties who have committed the 
wrong; the Government must submit whatever 
the consequence may be. Whatever evils may 
arise you cannot punish those who brought 
these evils upon the country. 

Now, sir, should all the electors refuse to 
vote, the election would be prevented. But 
that is not a probable case. But where a 
specified portion of the electors is required 
in order to make the election, should that 
specified portion refuse to take part, the elec: 
tion is prevented by a number. less than. the 
whole. The refusal or failure of that portion 
of the electors to take part in the election 
presents a difficulty that may very likely occur, 
and there have been various laws passed to 
meet the case. Before I have conciuded my 
remarks | shall perhaps have occasion to refer 
to what the laws are in various of the States 
in a case of this kind. 

But, sir, the most common modes of pre- 
venting elections under the forms of law are 
by scattering and by voting for ineligible candi- 
dates. Wherea majority of the whole number of 
votes cast is required, that majority by seatter- 
ing their votes or by voting for an ineligible 
candidate may preventan election. No law is 
violated, but the election isprevented. — 1 con- 
sider it pertinent to this inquiry to call the 
attention of the Senate to the various modes 
provided by law to prevent a failure of elections 
in this way, and to carry out and enforce the 
general purpose that an election shail take 
place, that some choice shall be made. 

Let us proceed to examine how under the 
various modes of voting elections may be pre- 
vented. Suppose a majority of the whole 
number of electors is required to make an 
election, in that case the election may be. pre- 
vented by a majority of the electors abseuting 
themselves from tbe polls. So if a majority 
of those voting is the rule, an election may be 
prevented by the same means. Or they may 
go to the polls and scatter their votes and thus 
prevent an election; or by voting for ineli- 
gible candidates the majority may prevent an 
election being made. 

Now, sir, what have been the provisions of 
law in many of the States in order more 
effectually to secure an election under these 
circumstances?. The most general rule of 
voting as I understand in this country is thata 
majority of those voting shall make the elec- 
tion, whether a majority of the whole vote or 
uot. Ifa majority of those voting make au 
election, the election cannot be prevented by 
electors absenting themselves. But still it 
may be prevented by scattering and by voting 
for ineligible candidates. As Í understand it, 
in the State of New Hampshire+-I. am not 
very conversant with it, 1 merely refer to it as 
an example—the rule is that the majority of 
those voting is required to elect a Governor 
and members of the Legislature.. Bat if by 
scattering a majority of those voting is not 
obtained for any man, what has New Hamp- 
shire done to meet the case? The election is 
taken from the people in the case of Governor 
and given to the Legislature. ln case of 
members of the Legisiature, as I understand 
the rule in that State, if at the first election by 
scattering an election is prevented, then it is 
remanded tothe people and a plurality rule is 
put upon them. I should like to baye the at- 


tention of the Senator from. New Hampshire 
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to that statement to know whether I am right 
about it, for I really have not examined the 
law. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POOL. Under the plurality rule the 
minority candidate may take the office. Where 
ever the plurality rule prevails the majority 
must, if they scatter or vote for ineligible can- 
didates, submit to the plurality or the minority 
filling the office. Wherever the plurality rule 
prevails, therefore, it is in the hands of the 
minority unless the majority shall concentrate 
their votes. In New Hampshire, and I be- 
lieve the same rule obtains in Connecticut in 
regard to members of the Legislature, where 
ever, by scattering, the majority prevent an 
election in the first instance, it is remanded, 
and they are told, ‘‘ Now, if you scatter, the 
punishment is that the minority candidate 
having a plurality shall take the office.” 

Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend from 
North Carolina allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion, in order that I may understand his posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. POOL. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN, What does he mean by 
saying they can be elected by a plurality in 
North Carolina in a case of this kind? 

Mr. POOL. I did not say in an election for 
Senator. 

Mr. THURMAN. I thought you did. 

Mr. POOL. No. 

Mr. THURMAN. Iam glad to be corrected. 

Mr. POOL. That is a matter for argument. 
I say in State elections the plurality is the rule. 

Mr. THURMAN, Popular elections. 

Mr. POOL. Yes, sir; I was arguing as to 
popular elections entirely. Ifthe Senator had 
paid attention to me he would have seen that 
by what I had said of New Hampshire. I was 
speaking of popular elections of Governor and 
members of the Legislature. 

Mr. THURMAN, I beg pardon for inter- 
raphing the Senator. 

Mr. POOL. But, Mr. President, some rule, 
in order to prevent the failure of an election 
not only by scattering, but by voting for ineli- 
gible candidates, ought by every Government 
in the world that has elections at all to be | 
adopted, and to be well understood and strictly 
enforced. 

Now, sir, what is the rule in the case of the 
prevention of an election or an attempt to pre- 
vent an eleciion by voting for ineligible can- 
didates? I have just discussed what it is when 
there is an effort on the part of the electors by | 
scattering their votes to prevent an election, 
or where by scattering they inadvertently pre- 
vent an election; for, no matter whether it be 
intentional or inadvertent, it is the same to the 
Government; it is in subversion of the great 
principle and policy of the law that an elec- 
tion ought if possible to be made. 

Why, sir, the rule has been so thoroughly 
discussed before the Senate in regard to voting 
for ineligible candidates that I do not propose 
to go into it again. It has been literally 
exhausted by the able speech of the Senator 
from Wisconsin upon the one side, and the 
Senators from Hlinois and Ohio on the other. 

But itis clear in an election viva voce—I will 
not say in popular elections by ballot, but in 
an election viva voce—where the ineligibility 
is known to the electors, the candidate receiv- 
ing the plurality, or minority vote, if you please, 
is elected. There is a reason why the rule 
should not apply in case of elections by ballot, 
and that was adverted to very ably and very 
clearly by the Senator from Wisconsin. When 
the election is by ballot it is secret; how the 

. elector votes is his secret; and the Senator 
very well stated it. You cannot ascertain 
whether a man voted for this candidate or the 
cther candidate; you cannot bring home to 
him the knowledge of the ineligibility of the 


H 


f 


candidate; and then, as the Senator from } 


| voting for him. 


Wisconsin well said, you open the door and 
spread out an invitation for fraud and perjury. 
‘That was assigned as a reason why the rule 
does not apply in the case of popular elections 
by ballot, and as I have understood those who 
have advocated the seating of Mr. Abbott, they 
have not taken the ground that in popular 
elections by ballot the rule applies in regard 
to voting for an ineligible candidate. 

Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow me, 
if it does not disturb him, to ask a question 
right there? 

Mr. POOL. Certainly. 

Mr. THORMAN. Suppose it be proven 
in the case of an election by ballot that every 
elector who voted at that election knew of the 


| ineligibility of A B, and yet A B received a 


majority of the votes, have you not then proof 
that the majority of the voters kuew of his dis- 
ability, and voted for the man knowingly? 
Suppose notice to be given as required in the 
English cases to the electors, every man of 
them has notice brought home to him, do you 
not then get at the material fact that the major- 
ity voting for A B knew of his ineligibility; and 


i is not. the only case cited in America in favor 


of the minority man, the Indiana case, a case 
where the election was by ballot? For all 
elections in Indiana have always been by ballot. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. President, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss at any length the policy of the 
law which confines this ineligibility rule to 
elections viva voce. I understand that posi- 


| tion to be distinctly taken by the Senator from 


Wisconsin, and it was ably argued by him ; but 
I will state the rule again, and it is enough for 
this case. This was not an election by ballot; 
this was an election viva voce. The rule is, 
that where two elements enter into the prop- 
osition, the plurality candidate, the minority 


| candidate, being eligible, is entitled to the 


seat, What are those two elements? The 
first is, that the election is viva voce; the sec- 


; ond is that the electors knew of the ineligibil- 


ity of the candidate at the time they were 
If the election be viva voce 
and the ineligibility be known to the electors, 
both elements combining in the proposition, 
I undertake to say there is no case in England 
or America in which upon the claim of the 
minority candidate he was not seated, I have 
examined all the cases that have been cited 
here, and all others I could find; the case of 
Gallatin, the case of Shields, and every other 
case that has been brought to the attention of 
the Senate, and wherever one of those cases 
looks against the proposition that Abbott ought 
to be seated, it is because there is absent from 
it one or the other of these two elements— 
either the election was not viva voce or the 
ineligibility was not known to the electors, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to eall 
the attention of the Senator to the case of 
Judge Moses, of South Carolina, who was 
elected viva voce by the Legislature to the 
office of chief justice of that State. It was 
known by those who voted for him that he 
was ineligible on account of the third section 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. After bis election a bill was introduced 
here by myself for the removal of his disabil- 
ities, and {I made a statement of the case to 
the Senate, that he had held office previous to 
the war, had been for about twenty-five years 
consecutively a State senator, and was elected 
to the ofiice of chief justice of South Carolina, 
and his disabilities were’ removed by a vote of, 
I think, 48 to 7. There isa case directly in 
point in opposition to what the Senator says 
about the rule in North Carolina. The Legis- 
lature knew that he was ineligible, but they 
elected him hoping that his disabilities would 
be removed by Congress, and they were re- 
moved on the statement made by me to the 
Senate when I asked to have his petition 
granted, 


Mr. POOL. 
up a claim? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He did not. I will 
say that the minority candidate was cligible; 
he was not resting under disabilities. 

Mr. POOL. Then I undertake to say that 
in that case if the minority candidate had set 
up his claim, supposing that there is no special 
statute in South Carclina on the subject, he 
would have been entitled to be instailed in 
office, notwithstanding the Congress of the 
United States removed the disabilities of 
Judge Moses, for the rights of that minority 
candidate were vested, and the removal of 
disability where the right was vested could 
not relate back. But if the minority candi- 
date abandoned his claim, or did not set itup, 
he acquiesced in the seating of Judge Moses. 
The proposition that I made was this: that 
where the two elements have combined, where 
the election was viva voce, and the ineligibility 
of the candidate voted for by the majority was 
known to the electors, there is no instance 
where the minority candidate has asserted and 
set up his claim that it has been refused. 

Therule in senatorial elections is—I will state 
it as it is accepted here, though I doubt the 
proposition exceedingly—that a majority of a 
quoram under the State law is required to 
effect the election of a Senator upon the first 
day—a majority of a quorum in each branch 
of the Legislature. Now, suppose that to 
be the rule, how may the electors defeat the 
election of a Senator? They wight, in the 
first place, defeat the election on the first day 
by abseating themselves from their respective 
bodies. But suppose they attend. ‘Then they 
can defeat the election by scattering their votes, 
and they may defeat the election by voting for 
an ineligible candidate. 

Is there no provision of law by which such 
failure to make an election is guarded against? 
There is. If there is a failure on the first day 
from any of these causes the provision is that 
there shall be a joint assembly on the second 
day, and when you get into joint assembly a 
different rule prevails. There must be a ma- 
jority present and voting, and of that majority 
some candidate must receive a majority. But 
the safeguard thrown avound the indefinite 
failure of an election because of absenting 
themselves on the second day or scattering the 
votes of the majority is that every day for the 
balance of the session, at the hour of twelve 
o'clock meridian, there shall be an assemblage 
of that joint convention, and a ballot taken. 

Bat, sir, what is there in the act to pre- 
vent the failure of an election by voting for an 
ineligible candidate?) Nothing at all. They 
may vote for au ineligible candidate on the 
first day, and then there is no balloting in joint 
convention on the second day; nor is there 
ever another ballot on the snbject, if you take 
the practice in this case. Here, upon the first 
day; an cleciion was prevented in each house 
by a majority voting for an ineligible candi- 
date. ‘hey went into joint convention the 
next day. Did they take a ballot? Did they 
subject the Legislature to the inconvenience of 
going into joint convention at twelve o'clock 
meridian every day thereafter, and having at 
least one ballot? Not at all; bat the joint 
coavention declared the ineligible man elected, 
and proceeded straight to the transaction of 
the regular crdinary business of the session 
for the space of more than twelve months. 

But, sir, the common law of England, as 
recognized tobe the common law of this coun- 
try, and precedents and decisions in Ameri: 
can courts which met the case, made it unne- 
cessary that there should be special legisla- 
tion on the part of Congress to mect the case 
of voting for ineligible candidates. 

Why was the vote required to be viva voce? 
To what end is it required that in a senato- 
rial election the vote shall be viva voce instead 


Did the minority candidate set 
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of by ballot? It would be quite as easy for 
the members of the Legislature to write upon 
a slip of paper the name of the man they 
desired to name for the Senate and have it 


placed in a box, after the manner that we in. 


the Senate upon a recent occasion voted for a 
committee. When Congress required the vot- 
ing to be viva voce, they placed the electors 
under the common-law rule, and prevented 
their causing a failure to elect by voting for 
an ineligible candidate. Congress took no 
other means to prevent such failure. 

But, Mr. President, while I am on that point 
Ido not know that I entirely agree that it 
requires upon the first day a quorum in each 
branch before an election for Senator may be 
gone into. Iam notso entirely sure that the 
act of Congress requires it. It is true that 
nothing is said about it; it is true that under 
the constitution of North Carolina there must 
be a majority of the members of either house 
actually present before they can proceed to 
business, actually present, not legally pres- 
ent. And 1 would draw a distinction if it 
be not too fine between actual presence and 
legal presence. When the roll is called for a 
vote upon any bill pending, there may be an 
actual presence of a majority of the members, 
but if a majority does not vote their legal 
presence is not disclosed. They may be ac- 
tually present and not legally present. The 
constitution of North Carolina provides that 
there shall be a majority of both houses ac- 
tually present to constitute a quorum. 

Bat, not making a point upon that distinc- 
tion, suppose that it should be understood by 
the members of the Legislature of any State 
that voting for United States Senator is uot 
legislative business, By the act of Congress 
they are required on the first day to ballot. 
The respective houses assemble, and the 
speaker announces that it is in order to go into 
the election. Is it necessary first to call the 
roll to see whether a quorum is present? L 
suppose it is not. Suppose, then, each mem- 
ber present is called, and under the act of 
Congress he names one person for United 
States Senator, and it turns out that a major- 
ity of those voting vote for the same mau, but 
that a majority of the whole fails to vote at 
all. The terms of the act are complied with, 
a certain individual has received a major- 
ity of all the votes cast. Must it not go on 
the journal that A B has received a major- 
ity of all the votes cast? Can you stop the 
proceedings and go into an inquiry about a 
quorum not being present? I should think 
not. I should think it would have to be 
entered upon the journal that A B on that 
ballot received a majority of all the votes 
cast. Suppose the same thing should occur 
in each house. ‘Then when they meet on the 


second day, what must be the announcement?” 


Can it be other than that it appears by the 
journal of each house that A B has received 
a majority of all the votes cast in each house 
respectively? Can the joint convention stop 


to inquire into the question of a quorum? i 


What does the act say? It says, in substance, 
that if it shall appear that the same person has 
received a majority of all the votes cast in 
each house, the joint assembly shall proceed 
to declare such person elected. 

I submit this view not for the purpose of 
straining the point to any extent, but rather for 
the purpose of suggesting that perhaps it may 
not be so clear that a quorum is required to 
be present at an election for United States 
Senator. But suppose there shouldbe a quo- 
rum actually present, is it indispensable that 
they vote? Isee nothing in the law that re- 
quires them to manifest their presence by 
voting. There is nothing in the law of North 
Carolina that would require it. ‘There is noth- 
ing, as far as I can see, in the act of Congress 
that would require it. 


The rule upon the subject of voting for can- 
didates who are ineligible being settled, 1 know 
of no reason why it should not apply to the 
case of an election of Senators of the United 
States. 1 know of no reason why it should 
not apply in thiscountry as wellas in England. 
It bas been said by Senators who have argued 
this question on the other side that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of our institutions; thatthe 
English rule should not be allowed to prevail 
in this country. i kuow of no reason on earth 
why the Euglish rule upon the subject of pre- 
venting the failure of an election by voting for 
ineligible candidates should not prevail as well 
as tue Bnglish rules of the common law upon 
any other subject. Especially in the case of 
an election for Senators ought the rule to be 
applied. In popular clections the franchise is 
a kind of privilege, but in a senatorial election 
itis an obligation imposed upon the elector by 
law; itis a solemn duty which he has no right 
to disregard, and the result of which he has no 
right to put in jeopardy, either by willfully 
scattering votes or by voting for a candidate 
who is ineligible. 

But it is said that there is no- precedent in 
the House of Representatives and no prece- 
dent in the Senate showing that a minority 
candidate was ever seated, and that we are 
about to set the precedent for the first time. 
‘That, I understand, is alleged as a reason why 
we ought not to apply the rule in this case. 
Why, Mr. President, there could not be a 
precedent in the other House if Lam right in 
stating the rule. df the Senator irom Wis 
cousin and myself are right in saying that it 
only applies to elections viva voce, there could 
not be a case of seating a minority candidate 
in the other House, because the elections for 
its members are by ballot in all the States. 
But was there ever a case in the other House 
in which the knowledge of the ineligibility of 
the majority candidate was brought home to 
æ majority of the electors? Sir, I think I 
can say with entire safety that there has never 
been such a case before the Senate. The 
point has never, until this case, been raised, 
and I believe that | may safely say here, speak- 
ing in the light of history, that this is the first 
instance in which it was ever shown that the 
electors had voted fora person for Seuator, 
knowing him to be ineligible to the position. 
in the whole history of this country when, on 
any other occasion, did a Legislature commit 
the folly, not to use a stronger term, of delib- 
erately and knowingly voting for a man for the 
important office of a United States Senator, 
knowing at the time that he could not occupy 
the seat under the Constitution of his country? 

But it is urged that Mr. Vance’s disabilities 
might be removed. It is very likely that 
members of the Legislature supposed that bis 
disabilities would be removed. But what has 
that to do with this question? Itis said that 
others have been relieved in North Carolina 
and held the offices to which they had been 
previously elected. Very true, aud very prop- 
erly. Congress has been in the habit of re- 
moving disabilities. But suppose Vance’s dis- 
abilities had been removed, does that alter 
the question? If General Abbott was elected 
he became entitled to the seat. If the pro- 
ceeding in which General Abbott and Mr. 
Vance were both voted for resulted under the 
rules of law in the election of Abbott, and he 
comes forward and asserts his claim before the 
Senate, he asserts his claim to a vested right, 
and no relieving of Governor Vance from dis- 
ability could relate back to divest Abbott of 
that right. It might have complicated the 
question and thrown mist around it in the 
Senate; but it would not have altered the 
legalrights of Mr. Abbott, nor would it have 
changed in the slightest degree the duty of this 
tribunal in declaring those legal rights, one 
way or the other. 


| 


Weare reminded that the Governor of North 
Carolina and various members of the Legisla- 
ture and other minor officers of the State were 
relieved after they were elected, and that it re- 
lated back and they were allowed to take their 
places. That was right. Why? Because no 
minority candidate had any right intervening ; 
there was no vested right in any minority 
candidate. The Governor of North Carolina 
was elected ata popular election, not a viva 
voce election. There is no allegation that a 
majority of the electors knew that he was 
laboring under disability. For both these rea- 
sons there was no minority right in the case at 
all; no minority man had any right that could 
be trespassed upon by allowing the relief to 
relate back. 

When the Governor-elect of the State and 
members of the Legislature and county clerks 
and county sheriffs were relieved, there being 
no minority candidates having rights, the 
relief was allowed to relate back. But the 
relief of a person who has received a major- 
ity vote being ineligible and his ineligibility 
being known to the electors at an election 
viva voce, cannot relate back if the minor- 
ity candidate comes furward and asserts his 
rights; because they are vested, and there is 
no power in this Government that can divest 
them. 

Mr. POMEROY. I should be sorry to in- 
terrupt the Senator if it would be disagreeable 
to him; and if he does not desire to be inter- 
rupted, I will not ask the question which I 
have risen to ask. 

Mr. POOL. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. POMEROY. I have been wanting to ask 
the Senator a question, sympathizing as I did 
with him inthe argument. As he has said this 
was a legislative act, Í want to ask the Senator 
if those men who voted for Mr. Abbott could 
have performed any other legislative act under 
the constitution of North Carolina and under 
the organization of the Legislaure? Could 
those identical men voting together on any 
other question have done any legislative act? 

Mr. POOL. You mean in, the absence of 
all those who voted for Vance? 

Mr. POMEROY. No; the others being 
present and not acting. ; 

Mr. POOL. If the others had been present 
it would have been an actual presence ander 
the constitution of North Carolina. Whether 
a majority of all being actually present, a dis- 
closure upon a vote taken on any bill pending 
that they were uot legally present, would pre- 
vent the bill passing, is a question that lam 
not prepared at this moment to decide, and 
about which I have serious doubts. My im- 
pression is that the speaker of the house would 
remedy that by compelling those who were 
actually present to make known their legal 
presence under the rules of the house. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Butthe point is, suppose 
he did not do that, and suppose, therefore, the 
journal should show that a minority voted for 
the bill and the majority being present did not 
vote either way, and it was sent to the Gov- 
ernor and signed, would it be a valid law? 
That is the point. 

Mr. POOL. Suppose a stronger case even 
than that; suppose when the first man On the 
roll is called to vote on a bill he rises and asks 
to be excusedand is excused, and it goes upon 
the journal, and his legal as well as actual 
presence is apparent, and the second man 
does the same, and ‘the third man the same, 
and so on, until you come to the last man on 
the roll, and he votes yea; is the bill passed? 

Mr. POMEROY. That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. POOL. I am not prepared to say. 
May it not depend on the rules of the body? 

Mr. CARPENTER. © Allow me to interrupt 
the Senator for a moment. If the constitution 
of North Carolina provided that a bill should 
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be passed if it received a majority of all the 
votes cast on the question, and then only 
two votes were cast and they for it, the bill 
would be passed. Now the act of Congress 
is the constitution to that body acting in the 
election of a Senator, and it says that the man 
who shall receive the highest number of votes 
cast is elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That was not the ques- 
tion we were asking the Senator from North 
Carolina. If the Senator from Wisconsin 
would like to answer, I should certainly be 
happy to have him answer the question. I 
asked the Senator from North Carolina whether 
in the case he has just stated the law under 
the constitution of North Carolina would be a 
valid law. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Ibeg pardon, I did not 
understand the question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. lIt was only asked for the 
purpose of illustrating the argument to see how 
far it would go. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I did not understand it. 

Mr. POMEROY. My point was that the 
action of the Legislature by the two branches 
separately is a legislative act, and if that be a 
legislative act, could these men who voied for 
Abbott have performed any other legislative 


act? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is a question 
difficult to answer, because it assumes the very 
point that it is a legislative act. There is no 
other legislative act that can be performed by 
a joint convention of the two Houses. 

Mr. POMEROY. This is not a case of joint 
convention. Abbott was not elected in joint 
convention. If elected at all, he was elected 
by the two branches acting separately, just as 
they pass a bill. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It seems to me, if my 
friend will pardon me, that, after all, I did 
answer the very question put. If the North 
Carolina constitution provided that to transact 
business in the Legislature it was only necessary 
that a majority of those elected to both houses 
should be actually present, and that the bill 
should be passed if it received a majority of 
all the votes cast, then it would be passed by 
two votes, nobody voting against it. Now, 
the constitution of North Carolina is sileut on 
the subject of electing a Senator on that day, 
but the act of Congress is its constitution upon 


that subject, and it says that the man who re- | 


ceives the majority of votes cast, a majority of 
all the members elect being actually present 
in both houses, referring back to the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina, is elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am afraid I interrupt 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. POOL. Not at all. 

‘Mr. EDMUNDS. Suppose the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina had stated in terms 
that to pass any law or to elect a Senator of 
the United States a majority of the votes of 
the Legislature should be given to the party 
who should be elected? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then, of course, he 
must have a majority to be elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then my friend will con- 
cede that the constitution of North Carolina 
may in respect to the legislative action on the 


first day be the guide; and I understood him | 


to maintain that in his previous argument. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Notatall. Itis only 
the guide upon one question, as to what is a 
quorum to make the competent body; but the 

. act of Congress says even on that day that the 
man who shall receive the majority of votes 
cast shall be elected, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes; but suppose the 
constitution of North Carolina says a quorum 
shall be a majority of the whole number 
elected, and then proceeds to add thatin order 
to pass a law or to elect a Senator of the Uni- 
ted States a majority shall vote for the law or 


f 
} 


for the Senator, is that a constitutional con- | 


stitution, if I may ask such aquestion? Have 
the people of North Carolina a right to regu- 
late the election of Senator so far as to say 
that no man shall be a Senator who does not 
get a majority of the votes of the Legislature? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Undoubtedly, in the 
absence of an act of Congress. It would not 
in this case, because there is an act of Con- 

ress. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. But suppose the State 
constitution on that point is one way and the 
act of Congress is the other, which is the con- 
trolling guide ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The act of Congress, 
beyond all question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, if my friend can 
make that out it might make a difference. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It seems to me there 
is no question about it. The Constitution of 
the United States says the Legislature of the 
State shall regulate the time, place, and man- 
ner of choosing Senators, subject to the regu- 
lation of the same matters, except as to place, 
by Congress. When Congress takes the sub- 
ject up and does regulate it, it silences the 
State constitution on the same subject. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will state the difficulty 
I have, and I shall be glad to bave it relieved, 
for I think the Legislature of North Carolina 
intended to pronounce an insult upon the peo- 


ple of the United States who did not agree | 


with them in politics by electing the particular 
person the majority voted for, and if there is 
any ground on which [can see my way clear 
according to law to prevent that insult, I shall 
be glad to do it; but I confess I do noi see it. 
Iconfess that I understand that the Constitution 
of the United States, which declares that Sen- 
ators shall be chosen by the Legislatures of the 
States, means that the Legislature of the 
State must be composed and have its fanc- 
tion to act at all about the subject regulated by 
the constitution of the State. And when you 
have got thus far, the State providing what 
shall be the Legislature and how much of it 
may act upon that question, how much of it 
shall have jurisdiction to act upon that ques- 
tion, then the method of exercising that juris- 
diction Congress may regulate unquestion- 
ably. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
tion before me: 

“The times, places, and_manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall bo 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.” 

Under this provision in the first instance the 
whole method of electing Senators may be 
regulated by the Legislature itself. In the 
absence of any law, of course the two houses 
would have to act separately, because that is 
the normal condition of legislative action; but 
they may pass a law that on the proper day for 
electing a Senator the two houses shall go into 
joint assembly and elect in that way. Thatis 
a good regulation of the subject by the State, 
and then the body created by that law is the 
body to electa Senator. Now, they have gone 
on and regulated it in part by their constitu- 
tion, which is that no public business shall be 
proceeded with in either house except there 


Now I have the sec- 


|; be actually present a majority of all the per- 


sons elected to that house. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘That is not a legislative 
regulation ; it ig a constitutional regulation. 
Now, our Constitution only speaks of what the 
Legislature may do. 

Mr. CARPENTER. How may they do it? 
They may do it in the manner they have rega- 
lated themselves either in joint convention or 
separate house. They have not touched that 
question in the State either by the constitu- 
tion or law of the State, but they have determ- 
ined what shall be a quorum of either house. 
Now, in virtue of the power which Congress 


i 


possesses to regulate this subject, even to the 
extent of overriding the constitution of the 
State, we have said by law that the two houses 
shall act on the first occasion to elect; we do 
not say what shall bea quorum ; we leave that 
to be regulated by the constitution of the State, 
and in North Carolina it is necessary that a 
majority should be actually present to consti- 
tute a quorum; but if you have a majority of 
those elected actually present you have a com- 
petent legislative body. Now, the act of Con- 
gress says they shall vote vive voce, and that 
the man who shall receive-the majority of 
votes cast shall be declared elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘Thatis not the point I 
am on now, as to what is considered to be a 
casting of the vote, but itis on the competency 
of the body less than a quorum, 

Mr. CARPENTER. I must confess the 
point is so fine that I cannot see it if I have 
not answered it, 

Mr. POOL, Perhaps I may give some light 
to the Senator from Vermout. The constitu- 
tion of North Carolina requires that a majority 
of each house shall be actuaily present, and 
there stops. There is no further law as to 
what shall constitute a quorum, or how many 
votes or what proportion of votes shall pass 
a bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The constitution speaks 
negatively. Does it not declare that no busi- 
ness shall be transacted unless a majority of 
the members elected are actually present ? 

Mr. POOL. Yes; there being a majority 
of the members actually present on the day 
fixed for the election of a Senator, they must 
go into the election. Even if you consider 
that a legislative act, an election must be gone 
intd, it being apparent that a majority are 
actually present. When the vote is taken less 
than a majority vote, but they all vote for the 
same man, and he therefore has a majority of 
the whole vote cast, as is required by the act 
of Congress, must not his name go upon the 
journal and be reported to the joint assembly 
the next day? The act of Congress comes in 
and says what shall be done, namely, that the 
Legislature being assembled, a majority actu- 
ally present, they must go into the election ; 
the names of members must be called, and they 
must name some one for United States Sena- 
tor. Less than a majority respond ; but one 
man gets a majority of votes cast, if you call 
them votes; one man is named a majority of 
times. Must not his name go upon the jour- 
nal of that house, in order to satisfy the act 
of Congress? And when the joint assembly 
meets the next day, what is the business be- 
fore the body? First to read the journal of 
each House and see ifany one man has re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast, not to in- 
quire whether there was a quorum present or 
not. Suppose it is digclosed that the same 
person has received a majority of the votes 
east in each house, what is the business of 
the joint assembly ? To declare him elected a 
Senator of the United States I do not see 
how the question of quorum can be raised by 
the joint assembly under such circumstances. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina, so that I shall under- 
stand him, whether he means to maintain that 
if the constitution of North Carolina had used 
in respect to a quorum the language used in 
most constitutions, as in that of the United 
States, that a quorum of each house of the 
Legislature shall consist of a majority of the 
members elected, and then suppose in the 
case my friend has just stated that on the day 
provided by the law of Congress, each house 
being in session, they should have proceeded 
to vote, and in each house the names of the 
members being called only eleven in one house 
and thirty in the other house, less than. a 
majority in each house, voted at all for Sen- 
ator, does the honorable Senator maintain 
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that that would be an election under a consti- 
tution which said that a majority of each 
house duly chosen should constitute aquo- 
rum—that is the language in substance? 

Mr. POOL. That a majority of that majority 
should be required to pass a bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; stopping right there 
as most constitutions do, that a majority of 
each House shall constitute a quorum? 

Mr. POOL. It is my opinion that the act 
of Congress would be the rule in that case, and 
under the act of Congress that would be an 
election. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
this is an election. 

Mr. STOCKTON. I should like to crave 
the courtesy of tie Senator from North Caro- 
lina to indulge me fora moment. The ques- 
tion which has been the subject of remark by 
the Senator from Vermont and the Senator from 
Wisconsin is one that lies, I think, atthe found- 
ation of this matter; and I have not heard 
the precise view that I entertain myself stated 
in the Senate, and I therefore ask the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from North Carolina to let 
me occupy a few moments of his time to state it. 

Mr. POOL. Very well, sir. 

Mr. STOCKTON. The Senator from Wis- 
consin in his argument some time ago, as well 
as in his remarks to-day, I think lost sight of 
one proposition. Ihave not heard it mentioned 
yet in the Senate, and L cannot let the debate 
go ov without at least calling attention to it. 
It is that when there isno rule whatever in a de- 
liberative body to prescribe how their will shall 
be indicated, (because the will of that body 
when properly indicated is the will of all, of 
every man in it, according to parliamentary 
law,} the mode of expressing that will, the 
voice, is indicated by parliamentary law, and 
the general rule of parliamentary law in 
this country as laid down by the authorities 
requires a majority. ‘There is but ove power 
on earth that can declare how a Senator shall 
be elected, and that is the Constitution of the 
United States. That says Senators shall be 
“ chosen’? by the ‘ Legislature,” and the only 
two words of any importance in any discussion 
on this subject, or that ever have had any im- 
portance ‘in the past discussions in Harlan’s 
case, in Bright’s case, and in the other cases 
that have come before the Senate, are the words 
“ chosen” and ‘ Legislature.’? The import- 
ant point is, was the Legislature there to 
choose? There is no power under heaven, 
State Legislature or Congress, that can make 
a Senator of the United States when the Legis- 
lature was not present, or when the Legisla- 
ture did not choose, did not select; and in the 
failure of any rule prescribed by that body 
itself, the ruleis the rule of parliamentary law 
as laid down by Mr. Cushing in section seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-two, under the title 
‘of the different modes of taking the ques- 
tion:’” 

“ Of the different modes of taking a question. 


“Tn order that any proposition may become the 
act, or express the sense, judgment, opinion, or will 
of the House, it ignecessary that it should receive the 
assent of a majority of the members, or of such other 
number as may be agreed upon, or otherwise fixed, 
beforehand; which may be manifested in two ways: 
namely, either by no one objecting to the proposi- 
tion—in which case the sense of the house is ascer- 
tained by their common consent—‘ the thing being 
sufficiently declared when no man contradicts it,’ 
or by a majority, or the requisite number, of the 
members declaring themselves in its favor; in which 
case the sense of the House is ascertained by a ques- 
tion put and determined. Where the sense of the 
House is ascertained by taking a question, the course 
is, in the first instance, for the members to answer 
ay or no; and the Speaker to decide, by his ear, 

„which side is the greater. If his decision is not sat- 
isfactory, then measures are to be taken, by. means 
of dividing the House, to ascertain the exact number 
on cach side. Henee, in Parliament, thereare three 
modes of ascertaining the sense of the House in refer- 
ence to any proposition submitted to it, namely, by 
consent, by the voices, and by a division. These 
several modes of proceeding, as they are practiced 
in the House of Commons, with the points of differ- 


If that can be made out, 


ence between them and the analogous proceedings 
in the Lords, willbe stated. The foregoing being in 
use here, with some other methods and usages which 
aro peculiar to this country, thelatter will be treated 
of separately.” 

_ Also in section eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six: 

“ Every question which is propounded to a legis- 
lative assembly for its detormination, and voted upon 
in any of the manners above described, receives its 
decision according to the preponderance of the votes 
which,unless some other rule is expressly prescribed, 
as there usually is in each assembly, in reference to 
particular questions, is ordinarily effected by a ma- 
jority.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin has admitted 
that there was no rule in the constitution of 
the State of North Carolina. The constitu- 
tion of that State had a right to say what their 
Legislature should be, and did so; but it pre- 
scribed no rule for taking the sense of the 
body, and my insistment is that by parlia- 
mentary law, which in failure of prescription 
of arule becomes the rule, a majority vote is 
required. That is the method of reaching a 
decision. Cushing says: 

“In those cases where tho rules or customs of any 
assembly allow a vote to remain on an equal division, 
the decision, aş neither side preponderates, is neces- 
sarily in the negative. In many casesit is provided 
either by a constitutional requisition or by rule that 
particular questions, in order to prevail, shall require 
more or adinit of less than the ordinary majority in 
their favor. $ ls 

“Where more than the ordinary majority is ro- 
quired, as it is, for example, under most of our con- 
stitutions, to take the initiatory steps, by passing 
resolutions for that purpose, for their amendment, 
and for the passing of certain classes of bills, all 
questions for amending such resolutions and bills, 
except amendments from the other branch, and all 
incidental or preliminary questions thereon, short 
of the final question, are determinable by the ordin- 
ary majority. The same is the case where it is re- 
quired by rule that certain classes of questions shall 
not be adopted unless a proportion greater than a 
majority is in their favor, All amendments of such 
questions require only a majority vote.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin read to you 
from section four of article one of the Con- 
stitution— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Represontatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at anytime by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.” 

That clause of the Constitution does not at- 
tempt to control, does not conflict with, but is 
entirely subservient to the original clause that 
“the Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature thereof for six 
years.” The “times, places, and manner’’ 
of choosing Senators has nothing whatever to 
do with the question of who shall be the body 
of electors. The body of electors is the Legis- 
lature, and they must choose. The ‘times, 
places, and manner’’ can be regulated by the 
Legislature if Congress itself does not inter- 
fere. For example, it is well known to every 
Senator here that many of the States adopted 
the plan of electing in joint meeting, of mak- 
ing their rules in joint meeting. ‘he Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey made rules 
for the election of members of the Continental 
Congress in joint meeting before the adoption 
of the Gonstitution of the United States, and 
has done so in every joint meeting from that 
time on; and they often changed the rules; 
and so has the joint meeting of the State of 
New York; and in many States, I think ina 
majority of the States, they adopted the plan 
of electing in joint meeting. 

Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, and other 
authorities unite in saying that the election in 
joint meeting they believed to be unconstitu- 
tional, or at least there were grave doubts as to 
its constitutionality. They held that itwas the 
intention thatthe election of Senators should 
take place just as bills are passed, requiring 
a majority of each House in separate session, 
and the only reason given by these great au- 
thorities why an election in joint meeting may 


be treated as constitutional is that Congress 
not having prescribed the time and mauner of 
choosing the Legislature, consisting of the body 
of electors, had a right to prescribe its own 
mode of action in making the choice. 

But the point I desire to make is that the 
body of electors indicated in the first clause is 
‘the Legislature,” and that the Legislature 
of the State can be indicated only by its con- 
stitution; that, without any law prescribing 
otherwise, the parliamentary law prescribes a 
majority of that body. 

Now. Mr. President, a majority of the body 
by parliamentary law is necessary to the elec- 
tion of a speaker of any deliberative assembly. 
It is much more important in electing a pre- 
siding officer than in any other case, because 
that officer being called upon to preside over 
that body, the theory of the law is that he has 
not the power to enforce his decisions unless 
he has the majority of the body with him. So 
the rule is absoluie that no man can be the 
president of a body. without a majority vote. 
Take the instance of Mr. Speaker Banks in 
the House of Representatives. He was voted 
for I think, more than one hundred times. 
They could not elect a Speaker because no one 
could get a majority of all the votes cast inthe 
House. Following upon that, by a compro- 
mise agreed upon, they passed a resolution bya 
majority vote that the man who had the plu- 
rality on a certain roll-eall should be Speaker. 
And then, not satisfied with that, when they 
had succeeded in electing him in that way, in 
indicating the choice of the plurality in order 
to give it force they passed a majority vote 
indorsing the election of Mr. Speaker BANKS, 
and carrying out agreement theretofore made. 
The authority in that cage in reference to the 
election of a presiding officer is the authority 
of the House of Representatives and is entitled 
to have weight in this controversy, as confirm- 
ing Mr. Cushing’s view of parliamentary law 
on this point. 

Mr. President, I ask pardon of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina for interjecting my 
remarks into the midst of his speech, but I 
thought the period had arrived in the debate 
when this point should be considered, I 
desired to say nothing on this question, and 
should not but for this reason. The one single 
object 1 bad was to add the little mite I could 
to the just decision of this judicial question, 
by calling the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that that clause of the Constitution must 
be its sole guide in any question that comes 
up in reference to the ‘election of a Senator, 
so far as the body of electors is indicated, 
and in failure of a prescribed rule all delibera- 
tive assemblies required a majority vote by 
the general principles of parliamentary law. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection, in discussing a question of this char- 
acter, where every Senator isa judge, to give 
way for any interruption that will elucidate 
the subject in any manner. 

At the moment of the interruption I was 
discussing the effect of a vote less than a ma- 
jority in each house. I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the exact phraseology 
of the act of Congress, which I take to be the 
role in this case, superseding all other rules, 
even the constitution of a State, for such is 
the effect of congressional action upon all 
subjects where it is competent under the Con- 
stitution for Congress to act. The wording is 
‘each house.” Suppose we admit that ‘ the 
house” meang a majority of all the mem- 
bers, does it require a majority of each house 
to elect a Senator? That is not the expres- 
sion of the act of Congress. The expression 
is that ‘each member shall name one person 
for Senator in Congress from such State, and 
the name of the person who shall have a 
majority,” not of the house, but “of the 
whole number of votes cast,” shall be chosen. 
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Tt does not require a majority of the house to 
elect, but a majority of the whole number of 
votes cast in each house. The name of, the 
person having received that majority must go 
upon the journal and be recorded. { throw 
that out as a suggestion. 

But Lord Mansfield said in the case of the 
King vs. Crisfield that in the case of an elec- 
tion where there was a vote for an ineligible 
candidate, the vote was thrown away if the 
ineligibility was not shown to have been known 
to the elector; but where it was shown that 
the ineligibility was, known to the elector, 
more was done—the vote for the ineligible 
candidate elected the other man; it was an 
assent; it was more than throwing away a 
vote; it was giving the vote to the other man. 

But, Mr. President, that branch of the sub- 
ject has been so thoroughly argued by Sena- 
tors who have preceded me that I have not 
been disposed to advert to it atall. Ihave 
endeavored to avoid what has been so fully 
discussed and almost entirely exhausted by 
other Senators. 

It has been said that the English rule should 
not be applied in this country, because it is 
not in accordance with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. Mr. President, it is more important 
that any rule to prevent a failure of election 
should be applied in this country than in Eng- 
land. The spirit of our institutions is not 
against any principle involved in this rule. It 
is asserted that in this country majorities must 
rule, that the great idea here is obedience to 
the will of the majority. I do not suppose 
that those who take this position mean to 
say that minorities have no rights. But is it 
the rnle in this country that a majority shall 
rule? Ithink not. Ihave not so understood 
the theory of our institutions, nor the prac- 
tice underthem. Minorities have rights here. 
An orderly minority, that conforms to the 
established, prescribed law of the land, must 
and ought to override a majority which under- 
takes to set that law at defiance. Under the 
theory of our institutions, a majority estab- 
lished the Constitution of the United States, 
and a majority in each of the States estab- 
lished their constitutions. But can a majority 
repeal these constitutions? A minority can 
hold the majority to them and to the observ- 
ance of them until the end of time unless the 
majority should assert by revolution its power. 
The theory of our Government is that minor- 
ities shall rule when they have the law upon 
their side, and that they shall control major- 
ities when majorities undertake to set the law 
at defiance or refuse to observe it. 

Why, sir, majorities do not even elect offi- 
cers in the United States. It has often oc- 
curred that the minority candidate has been 
made President of the United States, I am 
not able to give the exact figures. I refer to 
it entirely from memory ; but I believe in the 
election which occurred between Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Polk there were several hundred thousand 


popular majority for Mr. Clay, yet Mr. Polk, | 


the minority candidate, took the office of 
President. 

In arranging the theory and practice of our 
Government and putting them iuto operation 
it has been found impossible to so provide that 
majorities shall always rule even in the elec- 
tion of officers. Why, Mr. President, do those 
who represent the various States of the Union 
in the other House always represent the 
majority of the people in those States? I 
could point out States now fepresented by 
delegations, a majority of which are not in 
political accord with the popular majority in 
their respective States. And so it often occurs 
in the Legislatares of the States. It has 
oceurred in the Legislature of North Carolina. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him right there? 

Mr. POOL. Certainly. 


Mr. LOGAN. The theory upon which the 
Senator has been proceeding is confined, as I 
understand, to rule. The theory laid down— 
certainly as I stated it in my remarks—is that 
this Government is based on the consent of 
the majority, and that a minority cannot rule 
in any case except where that rule is pre- 
scribed either by a constitution or a law in 
pursuance of the constitution. That rule not 
being prescribed in this case there is no power 
to give the minority the authority to govern 
the majority. In other words, to deprive the 
majority of power, you must prescribe the rule, 
and under that rule the minority must get into 


power. 

Mr. POOL. But is there not a rule pre- 
scribed in this case? 

Mr. LOGAN. Not for a minority. 

Mr. POOL. That was precisely the point 
to which I was endeavoring to come and to go 
no further. The legislation of this country is 
not conducted by a majority in actual practice. 
How many bills are passed through the Senate 
by the vote of a majority of all the Senate? 
It takes a majority to constitute a quorum, but 
a majority of a quorum can pass a bill, though 
the majority of that quorum may be a minority 
of the Senate. Majorities may rule is the 
theory and practice in this country, not that 
majorities shall rule. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to ask the Sen- 
ator a question right there. 

Mr. POOL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. His illustrations go to the 
effect that where assent is given a minority 
may govern. It is not the minority that 
governs but the assent of the majority. Does 
the Senator contend that the Senate of the 
United States can agree to a bill passed by the 
House or can pass a bill themselves without a 
quorum, the yeas and nays being called? 

Mr. POOL. No, sir, 1 said no such thing. 
I said the reverse. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understood you to ask the 
question whether many bills were not passed 
by a minority vote. 

Mr. POOL. I said less than a majority of 
the whole Senate. : 

Mr. LOGAN. But not without a majority 
ofa quorum ? 

Mr. POOL. Certainly there must be a quo- 


| rum; but most of thé bills that pass this body 


are passed by a minority of the whole Senate. 
lt is not an inflexible rule in this country that 
the majority shall rule. The majority may in 


| various ways give up its right to rule and throw 
| into the hands of the minority the actual rule 


in the country. And so, sir, the Legislature 
of North Carolina did in this case. The ma- 


| jority might have elected a Senator, but by 


throwing their votes for an ineligible candidate 
and bringing in the rule which applies to viva 


| voce elections, they by such folly gave up to the 
| minority the right to rule in that particular 


instance. 

If the minority in the Legislature of North 
Carolina should seat a member here under the 
decision of the Senate in this case, it would be 


| no great departure from what we see as prac- 
| ticed under our institutions all over the coun- 


try. Wehavein North Carolina whatis known 
as the plurality rnlein all our popular elections ; 


; and what isthat rule? Itisthatif the majority 
| do not concentrate their votes the minority 
| Shall take the office. 


ke th e, Itis as old as the State 
that minorities with us elect candidates to 


| office unless the majority choose to concen- 
| trate their vote. 


i If the majority in our popu- 
lar elections scatter, the minority elects. It 
is nothing new in North Carolina that the per- 


| son voted for by a minority takes the office 


over the will of the majority. 

Why, sir, in the very Legislature that at- 
tempted this election there sat members who 
held their seats in the body under a minority 
vote. In the very county in which Mr, Abbott 


resides, if I am not mistaken in my recollee- 
tion, a member was sent to the Legislature 
and held his seat under a minority vote, the 
majority in that county having scattered their 
votes. I cannot see how that member, at 
least, could feel greatly outraged or consider 
the spirit of our institutions outraged if he 
should happen to see a minority candidate 
sitting in the United States Senate. 

It is the rule in England- and in this coun- 
try that a majority having in their hands the 
power to elect their candidate may throw that 
power away by voting for a person whom they 
know to be ineligible. In order to defeat such 
an attempt to prevent an election, the minor- 
ity candidate is declared elected and becomes 
vested with the right to the office. 

If that be the rule it settles the case before 
us. In the Legislature of North Carolina, 
the majority having the right to elect a Sen- 
tor, by failing to exercise that right in con- 
formity to the Constitution and laws of the 
country, gave to the minority the power and 
the right to make the election. Such a result 
is nothing novel in the practice of our Gov- 
ernment, and does no violence, to the spirit 
of our institutions. 

Mr. President, it was the duty of the Legis- 
lature to elect. The Constitution which they 
had sworn to support, and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, required them to make an 
election. It was not their privilege, but it was 
a legal obligation, which tbey. individually 
assumed by accepting their seats in that Legis- 
lature. They had therefore no right to pre- 
vent an election, either by objecting to all the 
candidates offered or by voting for a person 
known to them to be ineligible. The only way 
in which they could oppose, legally, the views 
of the orderly portion of the body voting 
for an eligible candidate, was to vote for some 
other eligible candidate. Insubordination to 
the laws of the country, and to the require- 
ments of duty in voting at elections for import- 
ant officers necessary to the existence of a 
republican government, is revolutionary and 
mischievous, and a law which defeats such 
purpose is wise and salutary, and ought to be 
enforced with the utmost stringency. 

Should the Senate of the United States re- 
fuse to seat Mr. Abbott under these circum- 
stances, what is established? Is it that a 
majority in any State Iegislature may, under 
the forms of law, defeat the election of Sen- 
ators by voting for persons under age or other- 
wise ineligible, and then go straight on with 
the ordinary business of the session in direct 
violation of the act of Congress, which requires 
them to meet at twelve o’clock meridian of 
each succeeding day during the session of the 
Legislature, and take at least one vote until a 
Senator shall be elected? Is it wise to estab- 
lish a rule authorizing such license with the 
laws of the country ? 

Majorities in this country are entitled to 
rule, but to rule under and in subordination to 
the law. When they undertake to disregard 
the established Jaws of the land, majorities 
should be held as strictly amenable to the con- 
sequences as minorities or even private indi- 
viduals. When majorities undertake to throw 
off the restraints of law, they become the most 
dangerous enemies of public liberty, the most 
intolerable of all tyrants. In such eases the 
only safety to liberty is in some power, either 
moral or physical, by which the lawful coun- 
sel of the minority may he made to pre- 
vail. 

Mr. President, I have spoken upon this 
question to an extent perhaps entirely unne- 
cessary after the full discussion which has been 
had, but I have felt that I could not suffer the 
question to be taken without expressing my 
views upon it. Itis the desire of the people 
of North Carolina that the law and the Con- 
stitution be carried out in this as in all other 
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cases, and whatever may be the result they 
will be content. 

I might say. here, perhaps properly, that 
there is a large portion of our people who 
would feel that such a result, if the Senate 
should seat Mr. Abbott, wouldbe a fitting and 
merited rebuke to the Legislature which under- 
took to makethis election. They feel that the 
Legislature was elected under such circum- 
stances and by such agencies that it was not 
really the Legislature of the people of the 
State. Members were allowed seats in the body 
who were notoriously and confessedly under 
the disability imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment, They attempted to subvert the 
constitution of the State in a manner contrary 
to the provisions of the instrument, and alto- 
gether revolutionary. They manifested a spirit 
of general lawlessness and disregard of con- 
stitutional obligations. Should their conduct 
in the election of Senator result in seating the 
candidate of the orderly minority of that body, 
the rebuke would hardly be regretted by the 
better portion of the people of the State. I 
do not mean this for the purpose of influencing 
the Senate, or of producing any effect whatever 
upon Senators, but only to give expression to 
what I believe to be the common sentiment of 
the people of North Carolina. 

I think, Mr. President, that in view of the 
whole law it isa case in which the minority 
has legally elected a candidate by the miscon- 
duct and insubordination of the majority ; that 
the right of that candidate to bis seat in this 
body is a vested right; that Mr, Abbott is 
legally entitled to his seat. The Senate is to 
judge and pass upon this as an individual 
case. However decided, it will be no prece- 
dent for the future, because it isa subject over 
which Congress has entire control. We may 
pass a law for the future as we think it should 
be. The Senate must consider this case under 
the law asitis. Whatis the right of the party ? 
What should a judge in passing upon private 
right decide in such a case before him? 


Election Contest—Geoding ys. Wilson. 
SPEECH OF HON D. S. GOODING, 


OF INDIANA, 
Jn rur Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 22, 1872. 

The House baving under consideration the report 
of the Committee of*Llections on the contested- 
election case of Gooding vs. Wilson, from the fourth 
district of Indiana— 

Mr. GOODING (the contestant) said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise now for the purpose 
of asserting before this House the rights of 
the people of the fourth congressional district 
of the State of Indiana. I am, perhaps, bet- 
ter informed with regard to the facts in this 
case than others who have addressed the 
House, having been a party to the case. And 
I say to you, Mr. Speaker, and to the House, 
that I have not one particle of doubt of my 
election to represent that district in this Con- 
gress. I know it as well as such a fact can be 
known. And I believe that the honorable 
gentleman who is the contestee in this case 
knows it as well as Ido. I propose, if the 
House will give me its attention for the brief 
space of time that I have the privilege of 
addressing it, to endeavor to show, not only 
that I was elected, but that my competitor 
knows that L was elected, and that he was not 
elected. : 

| regret very much that I am so restricted 
in time in presenting the facts in this case to 
this House. I shall be compelled, in view of 
the shortness of the time, to abbreviate my re- 
marks, and especially to omit to notice many 
of the minor pointsraised in this case. I may 
say at this point that I bave been ready at all 


times to have this case decided upon its merits 
without any reference to legal technicalities. 
I so proposed before there was any testimony 
taken; I so proposed in my brief. And I now 
say to this House that I would scorn to have 
this seat unless I received a majority of the 
legal votes cast by the voters of that district 
at that election for member of Congress. I 
ask no support on any other ground than the 
merits of my case. 

I am compelled to pass over some minor 
points to which I would be pleased to call the 
attention of the House, and at once come to 
the errors which are charged. In the first place 
I call the attention of members to the vote as 
cast at the Green township poll in Wayne 
county. J charge that at that poll the official 
count was erroneous by 5 votes against me. 
And I will produce the testimony upon which 
that charged is based. In the first place the 
official and certified vote at that poll cannot 
possibly be true. Now, as to the proof of that 
statement. The total vote cast at that poll, as 
proven by all the witnesses who testified on 
the subject, and uncontradicted by any one, is 
229, the official and certified return of the 
aggregate vote for Congressman is 229, when 
itis in proof by two or three witnesses. that 
three of the voters who voted at that poll did 
not vote at all for member of Congress. Then 
if these witnesses testify truthfully (and they 
are not contradicted by any one,) it is impos- 
sible that the official and certified vote can be 
correct. 

Now, sir, this error was not only apparent 
afterwards, but at the very time when the offi- 
cial count was being made the attention of 
the board was called to the fact that there were 


| two ballots containing thenames of both candi 


dates; and of course these were not counted 
for either. On one other ballot the name of 
the contestee was erased and rio other inserted. 
This was not only discovered in the recount, 
but at the time when the official count was 
made. The proof in this case is uncontra- 
dicted. Let me read from the testimony. 

Isaac Y. King, a judge of the election, testi- 
fies: 


“ Question. State whether or not, during said count- 
ing out of the tickets at said poll, you discovered any 
ticket or tickets with both the names of Jeremiah 
M. Wilson and David S. Gooding printed thereon, 
and unerased for Congress, and if so, how many? 

“Answer, I did discover two tickets with the 
names of Jeremiah M. Wilson and David S. Qood- 
ing, both on each ticket, unseratched. 

"Question, State if you remember whether those 
two tickets were announced by the inspector for 
either of the candidates for Congress, and if so, for 
which, or whether you remember. i 

* Answer, Lhey were not announced for either.” 


Thompson ‘Smith, a clerk of election, testi- 
fies: 


* Question. State whatremarks, if any, were made 
by Jesse Cate, one of the judges of the election, in 
the presence and hearing of the board, and while 
engaged in counting out the ballots, about any tickets 
double on Congressman, or any tickets on which the 
name of Jeremiah M. Wilson was scratched, and 
whether at said time he examined the poll-book to 
see who voted said tickets. i 

“Answer. When Jesse Cate found the double tick- 
ets with the name of Jeremiah M. Wilson and David 
S. Gooding printed thereon, both names unscratched, 
he said he had a curiosity in knowing who voted 
said tickets, and got the poll-books and turned to 
the numbers corresponding to the names on the tick- 
ets, and reported the names of the persons who voted 
them, and when he came toa Republican ticket with 
the name of Jeremiah M. Wilson scratched off, and 


the name of David S. Gooding inserted, he said he 


wanted to know what Republican wasso weak-kneed 
and chicken-hearted, and referred to the poll-book 
for the number corresponding with the number on 
the ticket to ascertain the name, and then reported 
the same.”” 

Jesse Cate was the Republican judge at this 
poll. 

Here is the proof not only by one of the 


_ judges of the election, but by a clerk of the 


election, that atthe time when the vote was 
being counted it was discovered and talked 
about that there were three ballots which could 
not be counted for either candidate. Yet the 


| official return shows that the whole vote.-was 
cast for the two candidates, therefore it is 
impossible. that the official return cam be ċor- 
rect. 

That return being proved incorrect, it sets 
aside the presumption of law in favor of the cor- 
rectness of the official return. The presump- 
tion of law is that the official vote as certified 
is correct; but it is a presumption capable of 
being set aside by proof, and such proof is pres 
sented in this ease. i 

The question then comes up if the official 
count was not correct, what was the correct 
count? Now, sir, we havea recount. Within 
three weeks after the election, Samuel Pitts, a 
Republican inspector, and the friend of the 
coutestee, made a recount of these ballots by 
himself alone; and after that recount of the 
ballots for Congressmen he reported that there 
was a mistake of 5 votes in the official count 
against contestant, and he has testified that that 
report made by him was correct. 

Samuel Pitts, the inspector, who made the 
first recount all alone, and who was a Repub- 
lican and supporter of the contestee, testifies: 


“The whole vote cast was 229, and there was counted 
and certified for Jeremiah M. Wilson 159, and there 
os counted and certified for David 8. Gooding 70 
votes. 

“Question, State if at any time afterward you ex- 
amined all of said tickets one at a time for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there had been any 
mistake in the official count and certificate of votes 
cast at that poll for Representativein Congress; and 
if so, when and what was the result of said recounting 
by you as to the vote for Congress; and who, if any 
person, was present at the time, and to whom you 
first communicated the result of your said recount. 

‘Answer. Yes, I did ; some two or three weeks 
after the election. I cannot state the number of 
votes for cach Congressman; I did not charge my 
memory with it, I knew then, and so stated to 
Thompson Smith; and a day or two after that I 
stated this fact to Jesse Cate and Isaac King. There 
was no one present when I counted the tickets, I 
I believe the count I made.was 155 votes for Jere- 
miah M. Wilson, and I think Gooding was 71 votes; 
I am not positive about it. 

‘Question, State whether the statement of tho re- 
count made by you, first to Thompson Smith and 
aflerward to Jesse Cate and Isaac Y., King, was acor- 
rect and truthful statement, and whether it did not 
make a change of 5 votes in the result of the offi- 
cial vote for Congressman at that poll? 

“Answer, Yes, according to the way I understood 
the count. It made achange in the result in the 
first and last count of 5 votes.’ Testimony, page 23. 


Again, in answer to forty-eighth ‘question, 
(page 27,) Pitts says: 
* I think I stated (on 2d November, to Smith and 


King) that Jeremiah M. Wilson bad reccived 155 
votes, and David S. Gooding 71 votes for Congress.” 


As to the second recount made by Pitts, 
Lewis D. Stubbs, attorney for contestee, and 
A. Lomax Study, the notary publie before 
whom contestee took his deposition, Pitts testi- 
fies: 


“ Question. State if at another time afterward. at 
your residence, in the presence of Lewis D. Stubbs 
and A. Lomax Study, you again carefully examined 
all of said tickets, so far as concerned the candidates 
for Congress, and arrived at the same result as on 
your first recount? 

* Answer. Yes; I examined the tickets and called 
the names, and they kept tally; they had a tally~ 
sheet apicce; Ido not know the result; do not know 
whether they agrecd in their tally; they did not 
handle the tickets. i 


After studying about it I think: 
their count agreed with my first recount.” —Page 23. 


On January 11, 1871, the third and last 
recount was made by Pitts, King, Smith, and 
Scott. Of this recount Pitts testifies: 


“ Question. State if on to-day you, Isane Y. King, 
Thompson Smith, and Andrew. F. Scott, carelully 
counted the tickets produced by you to-day before 
the notary public and introduced in evidence by 
contestant,so far as the same relates to Congress- 
man; and if so, how many of them were voted for 
Jeremiah. Me Wilson, and how many for David §. 
Gooding for Congress. , 4 

n Base We did: 155for Jeremiah M. Wilson, 71 


for David S. Gooding.” —Page 27. E 
| The second recount of the poll was made by 
Samuel Pitts, Republican inspector, Lewis: D. 
Stubbs, the attorney of the contestee. and by 
A. L. Study, notary public, before whom the 
contestee’s depositions were taken at Rich- 


mond. ‘Those three Republicans—the friends 
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of the contestee, not my friends—made that 
recount and brought out the same result, show- 
ing an error in the official count against me of 
5 votes. 

There was a third recount of that poll made 
by Samuel Pitts, the Republican inspector, who 
had charge of the ballots, Jsaac King and 
Thompson Smith, officers of the board, and 
A. F. Scott. These men reéxamined and re- 
counted the vote before the notary, and they 
brought out the same resuit of an error of 5 
votes in the official count against me. 

Thus we have first a recount by the Repub- 
lican inspector, then a recount by three Re- 
publicans, friends of the sitting member, and 
finally a recount by four men, three of whom 
were my friends. These three recounts all 
agree in showing that the official count was 
incorrect, and showing the same result in each 
recount. 

In addition to this testimony, I introduced 
in evidence the ballots themselves; they were 
before the committee, and are now in its cas- 
tody. If these errors did not oceur, why did 
not the contestee have those ballots recounted 
to show that they had not been recounted 
aright? You know why he did not as well 
as |. 

Now, I want to read to the House what 
Addison C. Reynolds, the Republican clerk, 
testifies as to the discovery of the error: 

“State how soon after the election, if it atall, you 
became convinced that there was a mistake in the 
certified return for Congress at that poll,and why, 


and to whom, and when you communicated the 
same, and of what political party are you a mem- 
r 


Here is the answer of this Republican 
clerk—not my friend, but the supporter of 
the contestee: 

“Next morning, by adding the two Congressmen’s 
votes together, it gave the whole vote of that poll, 
and I knew there were some who did not vote for 
Congress; for either candidate for Congress. I told 
Thompson Smith on Saturday week after the elec- 
tion; is my impression I told Jesse Cate the same 
day. Lama Republican.” 


Thompson Smith, the other clerk, gives 
testimony corroborating this statement, and 
showing the discovery of the mistake soon 
after. He testifies: 


“State if, after the election, it occurred to you 
that a mistake had been made in counting and tal- 
lying the ballots at said poll, and if so, when and 
why, and what steps, if any, you took to have a 
recount of the ballots cast at said poll, and to whom 
and when you communicated your opinion that 
there had been an error in the count, and whether 
there was_a recount made by the officers of the 
board, and if not, why not? : 

“Answer, It did occur to me that there had been 
amistake in the count and tally. On the 28th of 
October I saw from the returns of the newspapers 
that Gooding had 70 votes and Mr. Wilson had 159. 
I knew that 70 and 159 made 229, which was the total 
_vote cast at that poll. I knew that in counting 
there were from three to five tickets which did not 
vote for either Wilson or Gooding. On the 29th of 
October I sent word to Mr, King, one of the judges, 
that there was a mistake in the count. and on the 
same day I saw Mr. Reynolds, the other clerk, and 
after informing bim of the conclusion I had come 
to about it, he said that he had discovered the sume 
mistake I had on the morning after the election, 
but had not communicated it to any person; and 
he said that he would see Mr. King and Mr. Cate, 

* amd have them go and see Mr. Pitts, the inspector, 
and have a recount of the votes.” 


But on that point I have not time to dwell. 
There is one point, however, to which I wish 
to call the attention of the House, and that 
is this: I introduced the testimony of the in- 
spector of the board in evidence; that of the 
Democratic judge and of the Democratic and 
Republican clerks of that board. I subpenaed 
the other officer of the board, Jesse Cate, Re- 
publican judge, who, when his name was called, 
was absent, and did not respond. The con- 
testee introduced no witness to that point. 
He introduced no proof. He rebutted nothing. 
He attempted to rebut nothing. He presumed 
upon the suspicion that the ballots might have 
been tampered with, and that without the least 
testimony or circumstance tending to such a 
conclusion, 


But let us go to that question. If the ballots 
were tampered with, who tampered with them? 
On the night of the election the counting of 
the ballots was closed at three o’clock in the 
morning, when there was a drizzling rain. The 
inspector of the election left the ballot-box in 
the custody of the Republican clerk, until he 
called for them the nextday. They remained 
in the custody of that Republican clerk until 
three o’clock the nextday. They were left, to 
be sure, in the bar-room, but there is where 
the election was held. ‘The ballot-box was 
put aside, but was all the time in the custody 
of the Republican clerk and locked, when 
the inspector of the election, who himself was 
a Republican, called for the ballot-box the next 
day at three o’ clock, and although the Repub- 
lican clerk himself was not in the house, his 
sister, Kate Reynolds, a Republican, was there, 
and it was handed to him, (Pitts, ) and he took 
it away. From that time it was kept as safely 
and as securely, we are told in the evidence 
of the inspector of the election, as if it had 
been a money-box. From the time those 
ballots were counted out until introduced in 
evidence before the notary public no friend 
of mine had his hands on the ballot-box or 
upon the ballots themselves. 

In regard to the custody of the ballot-box 
the following question was asked Pitts, and 
answered as tollows-: 

“Question. State, immediately after counting out 
the tickets and certifying the result, who took charge 
of the ballot-box and tickets, and in whose custody 
and possession the ballot-box and tickets were taken 
and remained continuously and uninterruptedly 
anal you brought them here in answer to the sub- 
pena 

“Answer. I took charge of the ballot-box, tickets, 
poll-books, and tally-sheets. I put the tickets in 
the box and lucked them up, Reynolds, the clerk, I 
gave the box and tickets into his charge till I would 
call for them nextday. The poll-books and tally- 
sheets I carried home with me that night and placed 
them in the drawer and locked them up, and called 
for the box next day after the election, about three 
o’clock in the evening, and it has been under my 
care ever since. It was drizzling rain a little, the 
reasou Í did not take the ballot-box home the eyen- 
ing of the election. I live two miles away from 
where I called for the ballot-box. A. C. Reynolds 
was not at home, and his sister, Kate Reynolds, 
handed me the ballot-box, and since that time they 
have beenin my possession, Ever since I got then 
I have kept them as carefully as if they had been a 
box of money. No one has had any control or pos- 
session of them to my knowledge.’’—Pages 23-24. 

There is no evidence whatever in this whole 
ease tending to show the ballot-boxes were 
tampered with, But we are told they may 
bave been tampered with; that the ballot-box 
at the Green township poll was kept in the 
bed-room of the inspector of election, and that 
his wife and children, Republicans, may have 
tampered with it to the injury of Judge Wil- 
son, a Republican; that not Democrats, but 
Republicans, tampered with the ballot box to 
the injury of the Republican contestee in this 
case. Those who want to believe thai, flimsy 
pretense may doit. I do not believe a word 
of it, nor does contestee. 

Now, then, what is the evidence? I chal- 
lenge any member of the House to produce 
from that evidence one single particle of tes- 
timony tending to show those ballots were 
tampered with by any of my friends, for they 
had no power or opportunity so to do, nor is 
there any testimony tending in the least to 
prove that any of the ballot-boxes or ballots 
at any of the polls were tampered with to the 
injury of contestee. 

Now let us consider the south poll at Rich- 
mond. 

SOUTH POLL. 


The south poll, at Richmond, Wayne town- 
ship, Wayne county, is next in order. At this 
poll 1,054 ballots were cast, of which contestee 
and myself were each certified to have re- 
ceived 516 votes, making only 1,082 in all for 
Congressman ; falling 22 votes short of the full 
vote cast. The Republican State ticket re- 
ii ceived 528 votes, and the Democratic State 


ticket 512 votes, aggregating on the State 
ticket 1,040 votes ; 14 votes less than the full 
vote cast. 
- At this poll J. J. Finney was inspector; 
Thomas N. Young and D. P. Worten, judges ; 
Schwegman and Hoffman, clerks. Finney, 
Wooten, and Hoffman were Republicans, and 
supporters of contestee. Young and Schweg- 
man were Democrats, and supporiers of con- 
testant. The counting and tallying com- 
menced about seven and a halt o'clock at 
night, and continued all night and until about 
eleven o’clock next day ; during the time there 
was no sleeping or rest except during the brief 
time of taking refreshments. ‘be clerks some- 
times differed in their tallying, and the mem- 
bers of the board became wearied and sleepy, 
caused by continuous labor for near twenty- 
seven hours. The Democratie tickets were 
first annoanced and tallied, mostly by tens. 
This is proven by the testimony of Young and 
Schwegman and Hoffman, and contradicted 
by Wooten. All agree that lunch, or supper, 
was taken in the room at about one o’clock in 
the morning. 

Young and Schwegman both testify that at 
the time of taking supper, or lunch, about one 


il o'clock at night, the board was announcing 


and tallying Democratic ballots, and that 10 
Democratic ballots were left on the table un- 
announced and not tallied, and that they were 
strung afterward without being tallied. This 
is contradicted by Wooten and Hoffman, but 
they contradict each other so often that but 
little importance is due their testimony. 
Wooten testifies that the Republican ballots 
were first counted and tallied. In this he is 
contradicted by Young, Schwegman, and 
Hoffman, notwithstanding he says he is as sure 
of that fact as he is of any other one sworn 
to by him. Wooten also says they were about 
twenty hours counting out the ballots; which 
would close the counting at about three or four 
p. m.; when the other witnesses testify that it 
was closed about eleven o’clock a.m. Now, 
let us see how the facts proven sustain the 
theory that not only 10, but 12 Democratic 
ballots were not counted or tallied at the offi- 
cial count. Whole number of votes cast, 
1.054; whole number for State treasurer, 
1,040, this being the largest vote counted on 
the two State tickets, and being 14 votes short 
of the whole vote. Now, deduct 1 ballot for 
Gooding alone, and 1 for Study, for sheriff, 
alone, which were not voted for any candi- 
date on either State ticket, as is proven, and 
then we have just 12 ballots unaccounted 
for in the official count and return. How can 
they be accounted for, and with what result ? 
Milroy, Republican candidate for treasurer of 
State, received 528 votes, and Ryan, Demo- 
crat, 512 votes by the official count. Now, 
add the 12 votes to Ryan’s vote, making 524, 
and then add the 2 votes for Gooding and 
Study alone, making 526; then add the 528 
and the 526, and you have the total vote of 
1054. ‘There was no erasing or scratching 
done on the candidates for treasurer of State, 
except as to the 2 votes for Gooding and 
Study, and no other. This furnishes a rea- 
sonable account for the 14 missing votes in 
the official count. How otherwise can they 
be accounted for? Now, Í believe the error 
in the official count as to 10 of the 12 Demo- 
cratic ballots occurred as is testified by Young 
and Schwegman ; but it is not so important to 
know how it occurred as it is to know that in 
some way or other it did occur. 
On this point Young testified : 

“ Jn making the official count we commenced on 
the Democratie tickets, and counted them singly for 
a short time, the tickets being taken from the ballot- 
box by the inspector, he making the announcement 
to the clerks and handing the ticket to me for inspec- 
tion, and I handed it over to D. P. Wooten, who 
strung the same. After going on in this way fora 


short time, it was suggested that we should count 
by tens, which method we adopted. A part of the 
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time tickets were taken from the ballot-box by the 
inspector and part of the time by myself. Ten 
tickets were taken out of the ballot-box, assorted, 
and ascertained to be stright tickets, all alike. Dur- 
ing the time I took tickets from the ballot-box and 
assorted, I passed them ten at a time to the inspect- 
or, who, after examining the same, called them off 
to the clerks, and the clerks mado to each candidate 
whose name was on the ticket two tallies of tive 
votes each on each tally-sheet. This process was 
continued until all the straight or unscratched Dem- 
ocratic or mixed tickets were counted. We next 
counted the scratched Democratic tickets; we 
counted part of them by fives and part of them 
singly; we got asmany all seratched all alike as we 
could. Then, after this was donc, we counted the 
Republican tickets in the same way, (page 58.) To 
the best of my recollection, supper was brought in 
about one o’clock in the morning; it might have 
been alittle before ora little later. ‘Lo the best of 
my recollection, we were still counting the Demo- 
cratic tickets. The supper was placed in the rear 
of the room, behind the table upon which the clerks 
were tallying, on a table. When supper was an- 
nounced as ready, we agreed to leave our tally- 
sheets and ballots just as tbey: were, ten tickets 
lying on the table undisposed of. We then went to 
supper, and on our return to recommenco our count 
a question arose as to whether the ten tickets lying 
on the table undisposed of had been tallied or not. 
The question was sprung by John G. Schwegman, 
one of the clerks, as to whether they had or had not 
been tallied; upon which George Hoffman, the 
other clerk, said they had been. I told them that I 
did not know whether they had been or not; I was 
not positive. J. Finney then said they had been. 
D. P. Wooten was referred to, and he said they had 
been. Tho same ten tickets were then strung with- 
out being tallied after wo came from supper. The 
question of dispute was whcther theso ten tickets 
had been tallied before we went to supper. 1 think 
we were then counting by tens.” — Testimony, page 67. 


Schwegman, a clerk of the board, testifies: 


“Question. State at about what time supper was 
brought in the room for the board. 

“Answer. As near as L can remember, it was be- 
tween twelve and one at night. 

“Question. State whether or not the board was 
engaged in counting Democratic tickets by tens at 
-tho arrival of the supper, and whether ten Demo- 
cratic tickets were left on the table ready for an- 
nouncement at the time the board commenced eat- 
ing their supper, and whether or not, immediately 
after supper, on resuming the count or announce- 
ment of the votes, a question arose with the board 
whother said ten Democratic tickets left on the table 
as aforesaid had been announced and tallied before 
taking supper. g 

“Answer. Thoy were counting by tens when sup- 
perarrived. There were ton Democratic tickets left 
on the table ready for announcement atthe time the 
board commenced eating their suppers, There was 
a question arose as to whether said tickets had been 
announced and tallied before taking supper, imme- 
diately on resuming the announcement after supper. 

“Question. State whether or not said ten Demo- 
cratic tickets were tallied at all after supper. 

“Answer. They were not. 

“Question. State, if you can remember, who it was 
raised the question and expressed the opinion that 
said ten Democratic tickets had not been tallied 
before supper. , 

“Answer. Laid. ` 

“Question, State whether ornot, to the best of your 
knowledge and belief, said ten Democratic tickets 
were strung without having been tallied at all? 

“Answer. I do not believe they were tallied at 
all.” — Testimony, pages 76-77. 

But let us now proceed to an examination 
of the testimony in regard to the recounts of 
the ballots at this poll, and see whether this 
theory is further supported and maintained by 
the condition of the ballots when carefully and 
purposely recounted by the best of men of both 
parties, who were not wearied out, exhausted, 
and sleepy from nearly twenty-seven hours 
unremitting labor and anxiety without sleep. 

Within about three weeks after the election 
Mr. Young, one of the judges, in company 
with Andrew F. Scott, both proven to be 
of the first respectability, called on William 
Parry, Republican trustee, at his office, and 
in his presence recounted the Democratic bal- 
lots on Congressman, and discovered a mis- 
take of 12 votes against me in the official 
count. They both testify that the ballots were 
left by them as they found them. What they 
did was done in the presence and view and 
with the permission of Parry, Republican trus- 
tee, and proper custodian of the ballots. This 
recount was made on Saturday, October 29. 
On the next Monday, October 31, 1870, another 
recount of the same ballots was made by Fia- 
ney, the inspector at that poll, E. A. Jones, 


and L. D. Stubbs, Republicans, and support- 
ers of contestee, and by Young and Scott, 
Democrats. 

By this recount made by three Republican 
friends of contestee, and one of them the in- 
spector of the board and another of them his 
attorney in taking the deposition, and the 
third a witness for him in this case, and by 
Young and Scott, Democratic friends of mine, 
made on purpose and with a full knowledge 
of its importance, it was agreed by all that 
there was error in the official count, and that 
instead of 516 votes for me, the true vote for 
me was 528 votes, and instead of 516 votes for 
contestee, it was in fact 517 votes; thus in- 
ereasing my vote above the official count 12 
votes, and contestee’s vote 1. The testimony 
of Young and Scott is uncontradicted or ex- 
plained, though taken in the same city, and iu: 
the presence of contestee, Finney, Jones, and 
Stubbs. i 

If this recount was not correctly and prop- 
erly made, and the result correctly stated, 
contestee had it in his power to contradict it 
by the testimony of Finney, Jones, and Stubbs, 
all of whom participated in the recount and 
agreed to its correctness. Why did he not 
put them on the stand and take their testi- 
mony? He was not ignorant of what they 
knew about it, for Wooten testifies: 


“ Question, State what conversation you have had 
with Jeremiah M. Wilson with regard to the con- 
dition of said ballots, 

“ Answer. I have had none. 

_ “ Question. Do you wish to be understood as say- 
ing tbat you have not had an interview with Jere- 
miah M. Wilson, in which you detailed to him what 
facts you would testify to on the taking of your 
deposition, or at least the main facts? y 

“Answer. I had no interview with Mr. Wilson; 
I have never met him but once. The only thing 
that occurred was, Major Finney about two months 
ago notified me that Judge Wilson wished to see me 
in L. D. Stubbs’s ofice; I came up and met Mr. 
Wilson: he asked me a few questions in reference 
to a misunderstanding of the count at the south 
poll; Í answered him as nearly correct as I could. 

* Question. State whether that interview was on 
the day before contestant was to take depositions 
before Jehiel Railsback, that being the 4th of Jan- 


uary. 
"Answer. This was at least a month before that. 
“ Question, State who wore present at the time. 
“ Answer. Judge Wilson, Lewis D. Stubbs, Ed. 
Jones, J. J. Finney, and myself.” 


From this testimony it appears that contes- 
tee, Finney, Jones, Stubbs, and Wooten were 
holding a caucus over the facts of that poll. 
Finney was the inspector, an assistant Gov- 
ernment assessor, and supporter of contestee, 
and had tne ballots in his possession at the 
time. Lewis D. Stubbs was contestee’s law- 
yer in taking the depositions, and E. A. Jones 
his friend, whose deposition was taken, but 
not a word about the recount. Why all this 
omission to contradict, rebut, or explain the 
the testimony of Young and Scott, so dam- 
aging to his right to the seat? Their (Young 
and Scott) depositions were taken before con- 
testee commenced taking depositions at Rich- 
mond. He had full knowledge of their testi- 
mony, being personally present when it was 
taken. What excuse can he give? How does 
he expect you to find against this testimony, 
when he made no attempt to refute it by other 
testimony in his power, if such existed? The 
only excuse he has made, $0 far as L know, is 
that on the afternoon of the last day of taking 
depositions I kept one of his witnesses on the 
stand too long, to wit, the policeman, Wooten. 
By an examination of the notices of contest 
and of the answer, the propriety of the thor- 
ough sifting of Wooten will be apparent, and 


iif you will go back to the testimony of Samuel 


Pitts, Isaac Y. King, Thompson Smith, and 
others, you will see who killed time by many 
questions. If, however, contestee’s time expired 
before he could take the testimony of Finney, 
Stubbs, and Jones in regard to the south poll, 
and that of Jesse Cate at the Green township 
poll,this House would not certainly have refused 


to extend the time on his application ; but this i] the 


he did not make. -He could also. haye pro- 
cured the ballots ofthe south poll, all of whieh 
he desired so much, and so deeply regrets that 
he did not get. The majority report isin error 
as to the recounts. differing with each other, 
except that Young and Scott at- the first ré- 
count differed with each other one vote. I 
put no great stress on the informal count or 
the first recount; but on the recount made, 
though not under oath, still very carefully and 
purposely, with a fall knowledge of its im- 
portance, by Finny and others, and subse- 
quently sworn to by Young and Scott. ‘The 
correctness of that recount is not only proven, 
but is true, otherwise Finney, Stubbs, and 
Jones would have been sworn and the ballots 
put in evidence. ‘he recount sustains. the 
theory before stated. 

But to all this it is answered, true the recount 
may have been correct, but the ballots may 
have been tampered with after the election, 
and before the recount. It will be remembered 
that every ballot was numbered corresponding 
to the number opposite the name of the voter 
on the poll-book. Unless the ballots. were 
substituted how could they be so changed as 
to increase our votes—mine 12, his 12 It is 
easy to see how our votes could be reduced by 
erasures, butnotincreased. If any ballot had ` 
been substituted the fact could be proven by 
the officer numbering it, and by the voter cast- 
ing it. No such proof was made or attempted. 
The ballot-box was delivered by the inspect- 
or, Finney, to the townsbip trustee, Parry, who 
is by virtue of his office inspector of elec- 
tions in his township, but where there are two 
polls in the same township, he cannot officiate 
at both asinspector. Parry put the ballot-box 
in his office where he kept the ballot-box of 
the north poll of that township. Both boxes 
and ballots remained in the room oceupied by 
him as an office until the inspector, Finney, 
calledand got his ballot-box and ballots before 
the taking of the depositions. 

There is no testimony tending in the slightest 
to show that the ballot-box or ballots had been 
tampered with before the recount by Finney 
and others; but on the contrary, that about 
four o’clock p. m. on the day after the election, 
soon after the counting out was finished, the 
inspector delivered the box and ballots to the 
trustee, and that he kept the same with the 
other ballot-box in his office, known as the 
Morrison library building, where Young and 
Scott first recounted the ballots in the presence . 
of Parry the trustee, and where Finney, Stubbs, 
and Jones, friends of contestee, with Young 
and Scott, recounted them. No friend of mine 
is shown to have even seen the ballots after the 
official count until the recount by Young and 
Scott in the presence of the trustee, and none 
other until after the recount by Finney. The 
high character of Youngand Scott for honesty, 
integrity, and morality is proven by the trustee 
and is not disputed by any. Both Young and 
Scott unequivocally testify that none of the 
ballots were substituted, altered, or changed 
bythem. It was two months after the recounts 
that the tally-papers came up missing, and after 
the contest, and when I was taking depositions. 

The ballot-box and ballots were at all times 
in the custody and under the control of the 
proper custodians, all of whom were the friends 
of contestee. I submit that it is hardly. to be 
supposed they tampered with the ballots to his 
injury. The legal and fair conclusion is that 
the official count was incorrect, and that the 
recount by Finney and others was the correct 
count of the vote on Congressman, increasing 
my vote above the official count 12 votes and 
eontestee’s 1 vote. The count made by Fin: 
ney and.others was made in daylight, and 
carefully and purposely made on Congressman 
alone, for the purpose of settling the disputed 
question whether there had. been an error in 
official count. In the official. count the 
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elerks testify to having frequently erred in 
tallying, but no errors were made in tallying 
the recount by Finney and others. 

In regard to the recount made on Monday 
by Finney and others, and being the one on 
which I rely, Young, one of the judges at the 
south poil, testifies: 

“Question. State at what time afterward_another 


recount was had by you, Andrew F. Scott, J.J. Fin- 


ney, and Ed. A. Jones, and where, if such there was. 
“Answer. Another recount was made on the fol- | 
lowing Monday by J. J. Finney, A. F. Seott, E. A. 


Jones, and myself, at William Parry’s office in the |! 


Morrison library building. — , 

“Question, State at what time in the day you four 
persons met at said building to make said recount, 
who got the key, opened the door to the room, and ! 
who got the tickets and brought them to the table 
for recounting, and who examined all of said tickets 


and announced the vote, and who tallied the same | 
and what was tbe result of the said recount last | 


aforesaid as to Congress. How many votes were 


counted for Jeremiah M. Wilson for Congress, and 
how many for David S. Gooding for Congress, and 
state whether all of said four then and there agreed 
on the correctness of said recount last aforesaid ? 
“Answer. I think it was between onc and two 
o'clock p.m. E. A. Jones had the key and opened 
the door. Iam not positive, but think E. A. Jones 
got the tickels and brought them to the table for 


recounting; J. J. Finney and Andrew F. Scott ex- |! 
amined all of said tickets; J. J. Finney announced |; 


the vote; E. A. Jones tallied part of the time and 
Lewis D. Stubbs part, and I myself tallied all the 


way through. There were 517 votes counted on that | 
“occasion for Jeremiah M. Wilson for Congress, and | 
628 votes counted for David S. Gooding. I heard no | 
objections; there was no dissenting to the count or | 
I believe the recount was } 


result that I heard of. y 
correct, and to the best of my knowledge and belief 


that there was an error in the official count.”—Pages 
59 and 60, . 


Andrew F. Scott also testifies : 


“Immediately after the recount by Young and 
myself, on Saturday, wowent to Mr. Finney’s office, 


the inspector of said poll, told him that there were | 


examined the tickets, 
announced them, and passed them to J.J. Finney, 
and I think he announced them, and I know he ex- 
amined them, and proceeded in that way until we 
looked over all the tickets on said string. We both 
sat on the same side of the table. Mr. Young and 
Mr. Jones tallied said Democratic votes for Con- 
gress. The result was 528 votes for Gooding. On 


counting the tickets on the Republican string of | 


tickets, J. J. Finney and myself reversed positions, 
he examined said tickets, called them off, and would 
slip them along the string to me; I examined the 
samo, and proceeded in that manner until all of said 
tickets were examined and announced. Thomas N. 
Young and Lewis D. Stubbs tallied said votes. The 
result was 517 votes for Jeremiah M. Wilson for Con- 
gress, 

Question. State whether or not all of said per- 
sons engaged in said recount on Monday, as afore- 
said, concurred in the correctness of the result ar- 
rived at as aforesaid; and if not, who if any, ex- 
pressed dissent therefrom at thetime of said recount. 

“Answer. I think they all agreed that it was a 
cores recount.. I heard no one disseating there- 
rom, 


“Question, State whether or not you have any i 
f 


doubt of the entire correctness of said recount last 
aforesaid as to the number of votes for contestant 
and contestee respectively. 

“Answer, L have no doubt of the entire correct- 
ness of said recount.’ —Page 69, 

The testimony is wholly uncontradicted. 
Contestee made vo attempt to contradict this 
testimony by either Finney, Stubbs, or Jones, 
though each and all of them were present at 
the taking of depositions by him; and yet he 


comes up here with the miserable pretext that | 


the ballots might have been tampered with. 
Might have been! Why does he not bring | 
some proof? Why does he not show it? Why 
does he not introduce witnesses? Why does 
he not put Stubbs upon the stand? Why does 
he not put Jones upon the stand? Why does | 
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he not put Finney, his inspector, on the witness | 
stand to contradict my witnesses, 


not tell the truth? You know why he does 
not do it,and I know. If he had not time 
sufficient, why did he not ask an extension of 


| time to procure such important and material 


testimony? 

But, sir, it is said that these ballots might 
have been tampered with. Underthe laws of 
Indiana every ballot is numbered with the 
number corresponding to the number opposite 
the name of the voter on the poll-book. You 
ean always tell how every one voted. Now, 
if any of the ballots have been changed, it is 
easy to bring up the inspectorand let him say, 


i“ The figures on these ballots are not my 
‘| figures.” 


Where was Finney, the Govern- 
ment inspector, a Republican, and a supporter 
of the contestee? He was there at the taking 
of testimony. Why did contestee not prove 
these charges? Why did he not prove them 
by the voters? The contestee’s vote is also in- 
creasedone. Now, do you suppose my friends 
have been tampering with the ballots to in- 
crease the contestee’s vote one? Would they 
have increased his vote at all by tampering 
with the ballots? Moreover, they could not 
have increased my vote without altering the 
numbers upon the ballots, which could bave 
been immediately detected by the difference 
in hard-writing. It is impossible that there 
was any tampering with the ballots, and it 
is the merest sham to talk about their being 
tampered with. ‘They were in the custody of 
Republican officers, supporters of the con- 
testee. He knows that. But 1 have not time 
to dwell longer upon these points. 

The gentleman says that we must prove the 
identity of the ballots. How can we prove 
the identity of the ballots? How can any man 


i swear to them other than that he found them 
| in the ballot-box? The presumption of law is 
i! that they are the identical ballots, and that 
| they have been safely kept; that the Republican 
| officers have done their duty, and I will not 
| presume to make charge against them in that 


regard. 
NOBLE TOWNSHIP POLL, RUSH COUNTY. 
The error of 2 votes against me in the count 
and certified result at the Noble township 


| poll is apparent on the face of the tally-shect, 
| and is proven to have been discovered first by 
| the Republican township trustee, who was the 
(See testimony of 


inspector of the election. 
Jesse W. Robinson, page 174.) 

This is really an error in-summing up the 
votes cast for contestee. The number of tallies 
is right, but the summing up is wrong, and it 
was certified as summed up and not as actually 
tallied, as is evident from the tally-sheet. 

Contéstee makes no attempt to disprove this 
error or to rebut this testimony, asin the cases 
at Green township and south poll at Richmond, 


| for want of time, I suppose. 


“Question, State whether the trustee, who called 


| your attention to the mistake you clerks had made 
| in counting 3 votes asd on the tally-sheect, thereby 
| increasing Jeremiah M. .Wilson’s vote 2 more votes 


than he was entitled by the ballots, was a Repub- 
lican or » Democrat, and whether the same error 


| oceurred on boib tally-papers, 


“Answer. The trustee, Joseph S. Cowing, who 
called my attention to this mistake, isa Republican. 
The same mistake occurred on both tally-papers. 

“Question. State whether or not in the official 
count for Congressman. as declared by the board of 
can vussers, the vote of that township was counted 
and declared with the same mistake that occurs on 
the tally-paper; that is to say, whether the official 
vote aforesaid, as declared by the board of county 
canvassers, was counted as 149 votes for Jeremiah 
M. Wilson for Representative in Congress, and David 
S. Gooding 86 votes for Representative in Congress: 
and whether you know this fact from a personal ex- 
amination of the statement made out by said board 


of canvassers, and certified to and filed by the clerk ‘ 


of the circuit court of Rush county. 
“Answer. Yes, sir.” 


Inasmuch as my time is limited to thirty 
minutes for this discussion, I am reluctantly 


| compelled to omit any notice of the error 


in the count at Centre township, Hancock 
county, and also of the illegal votes alleged 


if thoy did |] on either side. 


SOUTH POLL-MUYILATED TALLY-SHERTS. 

Parry testifies that the ballot-box of the 
south poll was delivered to him by J. J. Pinney, 
and that he kept the same in his office until 
after the recount by Finney and others, and 
that the tally-sheets were at the time of the 
recount unmutilated. (See pages 34 and 85.) 

it is nothing unusual for ballots to be torn 
loose from the string by handling, in stringing 
and putting a large number into the ballot-box. 
Two or three ballots having become loose from 
the string is certainly no proof that the ballots 
had been changed. 

The law presumes that every officer does his 
duty, and by law it is made the duty of the 
| inspector of elections to safely and securely 
keep the ballots for six months after the elec- 
tion, and I will not .presume that these Re- 
publican officers have failed to do their duty. 
it will not be lost sight of that at each and all 
of the three polls in controversy, the inspector 
and a majority of the election board were 
Republicans and supporters of contestee, and 
that at no time after the election and until 
the errors were discovered had any friend of 
mine access to the ballot-boxes or ballots. 

My time will not permit further remarks. 
That I have proven the alleged errors against 


ij me at the three different polls, 5 votes at the 


Green township poll, 11 votes at the south 
| poll, and 2 votes at the Noble township poll, 
aggregating 18 votes, cau scarcely be doubted. 
That I was fairly elected by at least 30 legal 
| votes is clearly proven, but deducting 18 votes 
therefrom in consequence of supposed defec- 
tive proof in the non-production of the ballots 
in evidence, aud my majority is 17 votes, as 
reported by the minority of the committee. I 
have as best J could hastily noticed the material 
facts in the case, without attempting any dis- 
cussion of questions of law, which have beeu 
so ably presented by the members composing 
the minority of the commitiee. I will not 


j| assume that the House does not wish to know 


the facts in this case. I wiil not presume, as 
many do throughout the country, that as a 
majority of the House is against me politic- 
ally, they will decide this case against me 
regardless of the merits. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. A.E GARRETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1872, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports and to reduce internal taxes, and tor other 
purposes. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
highest duties we, the Representatives of the 
American people, owe to our constituents, is 
to provide a just and equitable system of rev- 
enue, so that the expenses of the Government 
shall rest equally upon all. 

I know, sir, in a country like ours, extend- 
| ing over so vast an area of territory contain- 
ing forty million people engaged in so many 
diversified industries, that this isa moat difficult 
task, one requiring much learning, labor, and 
statesmanship, that order-of statesmanship 
which rises above mere party or personal con- 
siderations, and is divested of sectional preju- 
| dices; thatlooks not only to the present protec- 
| tion, but to the future welfare of the entire peo- 
i ple. It was these convictions that actuated me 
to offer a bill in this House sometime ago ‘to 
repeal the tax on distilleries, distilled spirits, 


| and tobacco: and I have now sought the 
| floor for the purpose of adducing some facts 
il 


and figures iù the way of argument in favor 
of the passage of that bill. {holdin my hand, 
sir, the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1872.] 
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1871, and a tabulated statement of the popu- 
lation and wealth of the several States, com- 
piled from the census reports of 1870, and 
from them I propose to show the great injus- 
tice, and inequality of the taxes upon tobacco 
and whisky, and to deduce therefrom evidence 
sufficient to justify the repeal of the laws under 
which they are collected. 

J find, sir, that some of the States make the 
following exhibit: 


Total d| Popul Le coe or 
otal assesse opula- | property 
States. valuation. tion. to each 
. person. 
Massachusetts. | $1,341,169,403 | 1,457,351 $921 
Rhode Island.. 213,880,492 217,353 984 
Connecticut 322,543,488 537,454 600 
irginia 856,244,825 | 1,258,520 283 
Illinois 764,787.000 | 2,580,891 302 
California.. 269,644,088 | 560,247 482 


Now, sir, having given these figures from 
the census tables, 1 propose to show from the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue the amount of internal revenue each 
one of these States pays, the amount each 
individual pays, and the percentage upon prop- 
erty, together with the amount of taxes col- 
lected from tobacco and whisky, and by the 
comparison to prove the inequality of the law. 

Massachusetts paid in internal revenue the 
Jast fiscal year, $6,801,074, which is one half 
of one per cent. upon the valuation of her 
property, or $4 69 for each person. Rhode 

sland paid in internal revenue $672,493, be- 
ing one third of one per cent. upon the value 
of her property, or $3 09 for each person. 
Connecticut paid in internal revenue $1,420,- 
876, being four ninths of one per cent. upon 
tbe valuation of her property, or $2 64 for 
each person. Virginia paid $5,319,272 inter- 
nal revenue, one and one half per cent. upon 
the valuation of her property, or $4 34 for 
each person. Illinois paid $15,119,609 inter- 
nal revenue, being two per cent. upon the val- 
uation of her property, or six dollars for each 
person. California paid $3,606,921 internal 
revenue, being one and one third per cent. 
upon the valuation of her property, or $6 48 
for each person. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I propose to reduce these 
figures to a tabulated statement, that the mem- 
bers of this House and the country may see the 
workings of this iniquitous system of taxa- 
tion: 
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. Massachusetts.. | $6,801,074 + $4 69 | $921 
Rhode Island... 672,493 4 3 09 9S4 
Connecticut... 1,420,876 4-9 2 64 600 
Virgini . | 5,319,272 | le 4 34 283 
Miinoi 15,119.609 | 2 2 95 321 
California... 3,606,921 | 13 6 43 482 


Now, sir, I ask a careful consideration of 
these facts. Look at these figures and see the 
injustice they show. Was there ever a law 
compiled more unequally taxing the citizen? 
Why should the citizen of Rhode Island pay 
one third of one per cent. tax upon the valua- 
tion of his property, and the citizen of Vir- 
ginia pay one and one half per cent. upon the 
valuation of his property? Is it because Rhode 
Island was more loyal than Virginia? If so, 
I plead a pardon for the grand old mother of 
States and statesmen, and I appeal not to 
those who cluster around Plymouth rock, the 
Blarney stone of New England, not to those 
who burned witches at Salem and slole negroes 
from Africa, but to the gentlemen from Qhio, 


Indiana, and Illinois, the great States of the 
Northwest, that magnificent domain which 
Virginia, grand, noble, generous old Vir- 
ginia, presented to this Government; to them, 
I say, I appeal to remove this inequality, to 
see thatif the inhabitant of Virginia is taxed 
$4 84 upon property valued at $283, the in- 
habitant of Rhode Island, worth $984, shall 
pay in proportion, which would be $15 09 
instead of $8 09. 

I might turn to the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House who profess such love for 
the newly enfranchised citizens, such devotion 
to the interests of those of +‘ African descent ;’’ 
to those gentlemen in whose nostrils their pecu- 
liar odor seems a sweet smelling boquet of 
choice perfume ; I might turn to these pretend- 
ed humanitarians and appeal to them in behalf 
of the five hundred thousand negroes of Vir- 
ginia thus unjustly taxed, but I know their 
professions never reach the pockets of the pro- 
fessors, their only object being to catch votes, 
not to promote justice or relieve distress. 

Why is it that only one half of one percent. is 
collected upon the property of Massachusetts, 
and two per cent. is collected upon that of Dli- 
nois? Why, that the inhabitant of Massachu- 
setts, with an average wealth of $921, pays only 
$4 69 taxes, and the inhabitant of Ilinois, of 
only an average wealth of $802, pays six dol- 
lars taxes? No question of loyalty can arise 
here, for while the sons of Massachusetts 
remained at home safe from the sound of a 
gun, speculating in shoddy, and valiantly sent 
German, Irish, and negro substitutes to aid in 
“ crushing the rebellion” they had raised, the 
sturdy sons of Illinois were ever found fore- 
most in the battle they had endeavored to 
avert. Whyshould Connecticut pay but $2 64 
tax for each person worth $600, while Cali- 
fornia has to pay $6 43 for each person of an 
average worth of only $482? What makes this 
difference? Are not the iniquitous and dis- 
criminating tariff and the unjust banking laws 
enough to make’ these eastern States grow 
rich at the expense of the West and South? 
And must they be exempt from all species of 
taxes, too, aud be permitted to live and grow 
fat as common plunderers of the other States? 

Mr. Speaker, much more might be said on 
this subject, but I will now passto the cousid- 
eration of that provision in the bill which pro- 
poses a repeal of the tax on whisky and to- 
bacco, and while discussing it I will deal in 
facts and figures to show the great injustice 
and inequality of the operations of the present 
law. 

Take, for example, the States of California 
and Connecticut, nearly equal in population, 
the latter having an excess of nearly fifty-three 
million ‘dollars in wealth,and compare them. 
The report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shows that the total collections from 
tobaeco in California were $1,072,144 or $1 90 
to each inhabitant, while in Connecticut they 
were only $160,186 or thirty cents to each in- 
habitant, being a percentage on property in 
the first of two fifths of one per cent. and in 
the second of one twentieth of one per cent. 

Again, take Massachusetts and Virginia; 
the one ‘‘trooly loil”? State pays $558,595, or 
thirty cents to each person, the other pays 
$4,363,911, or $3 56 to each person ; and I would 
here call your attention to the fact that, while 
these are the figures given by Mr. Douglass, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, they fall far 
short of giving the correct stalement, as I shall 
proceed to prove. Virginia sends in bond, (with 
the tax unpaid,) twenty-one million nine bun- 
dred thousand pounds of tobacco to the cities 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, upon which the tax (if not exported) 
is thirty-two cents per pound. Of this amount 
two million two hundred thousand pounds are 
withdrawn from the bonded ware-houses for 
exportation, and the remainder, nineteen mil- 


lion seven hundred thousand. pounds,:is sold: 
for home consumption, the agents of the Vir-: 
gina manufacturers paying the taxes and: 
charging them to their. principals in: Virginia. 
This gives an additional tax paid by the Vir- 
ginia manufacturers on tobacco, of $6,300,000, 
making the total tobacco tax paid by that 
State $10,668,911, and its total internal reve-- 
nue tax $11,619,272, or $9 31 for each person. 
It further shows that while Virginia is the’ 
eleventh State in valuation of property, and 
the tenth in population, it is the fourth in the 
amount of infernal, I beg pardon, I intended 
to say internal, revenue paid. 

Now, sir, these two States, Massachusetts 
and Virginia, were two of the original States 
which formed this Union, the two that were 
foremost in the achievement of the independ- 
ence of the colonies, and in the formation of 
the Constitution which forbids unequal tax: 
ation. In 1860 they were nearly equal in 
wealth and population, A decade of war and 
Radical rule (a worse misfortune). has de- 
creased the property of one from $657,000, 000 
to $356,000,000, while it has increased that of 
the other from $777,000,000 to $1,849,000, 000. 
I ask you, sir, what plea can be advanced to 
justify this infamous system of taxation upon 

‘tobacco, by which Massachusetts is made to 
pay one twenty-fifth of one per cent., and 
Virginia is made to pay three per cent.? Why 
the inhabitant of Massachusetts, with an aver- 
age wealth of $921, should only pay thirty 
cents tax upon tobacco, and one in Virginia, 
with an average property of $283, should pay 
$9 31 upon the same article? 

Sir, in 1860, when this Government had 
existed over seventy years under Democratic 
rule, the man in Massachusetts and in Vir- 
ginia possessed about the same average amount 
of property, and the taxes upon each were the 
same. Now,sir, at the close of twelve years 
of Radical rule and mismanagement, we find 
that the one has more than three times the 
value of property possessed by the other, 
while the impoverished inhabitant of Vir- 
ginia pays upon tobacco ninety-four times the 
amount of taxes paid by the rich speculator 
of Massachusetts. f 

This comparison may. be carried through all 
the States, and the same inequality is mani- 
fest, showing as clearly as figures can show 
that the tax on tobacco should be abolished. 
But, sir, I have been arguing upon the hypoth- 
esis that the producer pays this tax, and to 
meet any assertion that it is paid by the con- 
sumer ‘I propose now to examine the opera- 
tions of the law from that stand-point. 

I find, sir, that the total revenue collected 
from tobacco the last fiscal year was $33,578,- 
907, and that of this sum, $20,250,000 was 
collected upon that grade of tobacco that paid 
thirty-two cents per pound tax. This proves 
that sixty-three million pounds of that class of 
tobacco was manufactured and used in the 
country. The best information I can obtain 
upon the subject leads : me to believe that, 
allowing a fair compensation to the. pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer, the average cost 
of this tobacco at the factory, ready for mar- 
ket, would be forty cents per pound. Allow- 
ing one hundred per cent. for transportation, 
insurance, and profit to the jobber; the whole- 
sale dealer, and the retail dealer, the consumer 
would purchase his tobacco at the average 
price of eighty cents per pound. . 

But the manufacturer, has to pay the thirty 
cents per pound. tax, he has to pay his license, 
and to purchase the civility of the revenue 
offeers who examine his books, and whose 
visitations he may expect at any time, so:that 
with the increased capital employed, and. the 
risk of. black-mail to be levied by thieving 
revenue officials, the. cost. of the tobacco at 
the manufactory is doubled, and the same pro- 


į portion. of increase is carried through by all 
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who handle it, until it reaches the consumer 
at the average price of $1 60 instead of eighty 
cents per pound, thus extracting from their 
pockets over fifty million dollars in addi- 
tion to the tax. Another word. and I shall 
pass from this subject. I would: like to inquire 
upon what principle the Government discrim- 


inates in this tax against its own citizens; why | United Si 
il the people of Mississippi are—for they are poor in- 


the merchant in London, Paris, or Berlin can 


buy tobacco free of a tax, while our own mer- | 


chant is burdened with this tax of sixteen and 


thirty-two cents per pound? Is this what gen- ; 


tlemen call ‘‘ protecting home industry?” 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now adduce some facts 
relating to the other tax which I have pro- 
posed to repeal, but shall cite only a single 
example to prove my statements. Illinois, 
with 2,539,891 inhabitants and $764,000,000 
worth of property, pays a tax on spirits of 


inhabitants and property valued at $1,949,- 
000,000, pays only $4,082,656. In New York 
the tax paid is not one dollar for each person, 
while in Illinois it exceeds four dollars to each 
person. In tbe one case it is less than one 
quarter of one per cent. upon the property of 


the State, in the other it is one and one third | 
Illinois, with one sixteenth of the || 


per cent. 
population and one twentieth of the wealth 
‘pays nearly one fourth of the entire revenue 
collected from spirits. 

Idesire now to call your attention to the 
unjust operations of the tax upon stills. No 
distinction is made on account of capacity 
or value. 
galion of spirits per day, is taxed to the same 
extent as the still that produces its one hun- 
dred gallons per day. The man who invests 
his one hundred thousand dollars in the man- 


ufacture of whisky is taxed no more for the | 
privilege than he who invests but one thousand || 


dollars, Is this justice? Is it not a discrim- 
ination against the poor, and in favor of the 
rich man? Is this in conformity with, or is it 
notin direct violation of the Constitution of 
the United States? Doesit not drive the man 
with small means out of the field of this branch 
of manufacture and enterprise? 

And then, sir, look with me at the manner 
of collecting these various taxes, the iniquitous 
espionage to which dealers are condemned both 
day and night. The Spanish Inquisition was 
never more of a terror to the. poor peasants 
of the mountains of Europe, in what we deem 
and speak of as the Dark Ages, than the 
insulting petty revenue officials, puffed up by a 
little brief authority, who are sent out among 
these poor distillers to inspect their books, 
their stills, and their private life, with author- 
ity to collect the taxes, arrest and imprison 
the citizen, and destroy and burn up his dis- 
tillery, the little accumulated property, per- 
haps, of a life-time of honest toil; and this 
simply because he is unable to fully under- 
stand and comply with the provisions of a law 
as to the construction of which the ablest 
jurists of the country disagree, or, which is 
fully as likely, to purchase from the bantling 
officers sent among them relief from the out- 
rage and insult to which they are subjected by 
paying out their hard-earned money. This in 
itself is another discrimination forced by the 
law agaiust the poor in favor of the rich man 
that, like the blood of Abel, cries up from the 
ground in thunder tones, if not to Heaven, at 
least to this House and this country for the 
repeal of not only the laws that impose taxes 
upon whisky and tobacco, but of our whole 
internal revenue system. 

That I may not be accused of making parti- 
san charges in regard to the unjust operations 
of the internal revenue system and the frauds 
committed upon the country by the agents of 
the Government sent out to collect the taxes, 
I propose to read an extract from a speech 
delivered a short time ago upon the floor of 


The still that produces its one |! 


the Senate of the United States by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, Mr. ALCORN, 
as follows: 


“ I speak from my own knowledge when I say that, 
in my judgment, not one tenth of the internal reve- 
nue tax that has been collected in North Mississippi 
since the close of the war—cotton tax and internal 
revenue tax of all kinds—bas found its way into the 
Treasury of the United States. Toa people poor as 


deed—it is a continual source of irritation, com- 
plaint, and annoyance that they pay these large 


i taxes, and yet the Government is none the better 


off for the payment. Be a ac 
“Why, sir, last year a man appointéd internal 


i 

| 

| revenue collector for the northern district of Mis- 
| sissippi defaulted for all he collected. Mis 

| not worth a cent; it was straw bail; and I believe, 
i 

t 

| 

} 

t 

[i 

1 

i 


bail was 


at least I am told upon what I conceive to be good 
authority, that a little while before he failed for all 
| of it he came here and got $6,000 of revenue stamps 


; and sold them, and that is all gone; and not a dol- 
! lar has gone into the Treasury. I do not see how 
4 „>i | the Government can improve this until men of a 
$10,666,828; while New York, with 4,882,759 || different character are sent there to hold office. Sir, 
i I would vote against the continuation of the inter- 
i nal revenue tax, income tax, and all, if that vote 
| involved an increase of customs duties of twenty- 


five per cent. Yes, I would vote to double the 


: duties, so far as we are concerned, rather than con- 
; tinue this odious internal revenue tax, with a horde 
: of officers worse than Pharoah’s locusts and all the 


plagues of Egypt sitting upon the body of the peo- 
ple, eating out their substance, draining their life’s 
blood, and allin the name of patriotism.” 


I shall not weary the patience of this House 


1 
| with further examples of the unjust operations 
of this system of taxation, believing those I 


! have already given, compiled as they are from 
| official reports, to be sufficient to attract the 
| attention of this House and the country to the 
importance of taking some action which shall 
| prescribe a more just and equitable mode of 


: assessing and collecting the revenues for the 


| support of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I might go through all the 
Departments of the Government and show 
from the records that the same glaring injus- 


|; tice, fraud, and corruption pervades every 
| department of the Government; all of which 
| is the legitimate fruits of Radical misrule, 
, which is like the vile fungus born of arbitrary 


| power, that accumulates and clings to the once 


live aud thrifty limbs and branches of the old 

tree of liberty, whose broad ægis once sheltered 
; and protected all, until it has almost sapped 

away its life, its vital force, and the limbs 
| have withered and nearly crumbled to their 

fall, or resembles the deadly upas tree, that 
: poisons the whole surrounding atmosphere, so 
| that nothing within its influence can live and 
i thrive. 


! the necessity of repealing the obnoxious inter- 
nal revenue laws, 1 desire to express my views 
| upon the financial policy of this Government, 
as it is so nearly allied and connected with the 
| internal revenue system that I seek to abolish. 
In times past, when the political party with 
which I have the honor to codperate had con- 
trol of this Government, a high regard was en- 
i tertained for the Constitution of our fathers, a 
; Constitution inspired by wisdom and conceived 
i in a spirit of forbearance and good-will by the 
| heroes and sages who survived the Revolution 
| that made of dependent colonies free States. 
i But, sir, in 1861 a new party came into power 
| and took charge of the old ship of State, under- 
taking to run it under an entirely new chart, 
throwing aside the old one by which it had 
been successfully guided for over seventy years. 
Under the old Constitution our country had 
grown from a feeble beginning into a mighty 
| empire; the three million people who estab- 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| Now, Mr. Speaker, having, as I trust, shown 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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millions; wealth and power had advanced pari 
passu with population ; the sails of our ships 
whitened every ocean; the sun of every clime 
welcomed the starsand stripes; our commerce 
had penetrated to all the countries of the earth; 
our flag was respected by all nations, and under 
its folds everywhere the American citizen 
was free and protected; but when this new 


party came into power and proclaimed their 
**higher-law’’ doctrine, declaring that it 
was necessary ‘‘to legislate outside of the 
Constitution,” they struck down freedom at 
home by enacting laws in derogation of the 
rights and liberties of American citizens, and 
sapped the very foundation of republican insti- 
tutions. These laws have not only destroyed 
liberty at home and erected a centralized des- 
potism upon its ruins, but they have ruined our 
commerce abroad, and left us dependent upon 
other nations for all means of foreign trans- 
portation ; they have imposed onerous bur- 
dens of taxation, stolen our liberties, and 
swept the American flag from the ocean, leav- 
ing it as difficult to find an American vessel in 
a foreign port as it would be to find a member 
of the Radical party within the “ pearly gates” 
of Paradise, or the ‘‘ golden streets’? of the 
New Jerusalem. Yes, sir, this party of great 
“ moral ideas,” by its incompetency and mis- 
management, has accomplished all this in the 
short space of twelve years. And how? IfI 
might be permitted in this presence to men- 
tion the Constitution, once so venerated in 
these Halls, I should say it was because the 
letter and the spirit of that instrument had 
been violated in the passage of laws that are 
unequal and unjust, that favor some and 
oppress others, that tax industry and exempt 
wealth. 

Sir, in a Government liké ours, instituted by 
the people, for the people, and undera written 
compact or Constitution ; sealed as ours has 
been by an expenditure of blood and treasure 
unequaled in the history of the civilized world, 
whose territory extends over so vast an area, 
possessing so many diversified interests to be 
fostered and encouraged ; the task of providing 
laws equally just to all, it will be readily seen, 
is one difficult in the extreme, if not altogether 
impossible. Thelaw-maker, then, should seek 
to evolve from all measures brought to his 
consideration ‘‘ the greatest good to the great- 
est number,’’ and to do this his mind should 
be free from prejudices for or against any sec- 
tion or industry. The wants and wishes of 
the wealthy manufacturer, the merchant prince, 
or the lordly banker, should weigh no more 
with him, nay, not so much, as the wants and 
wishes of the humblest citizen, who, obeying 
the fiat of the great Ruler of the universe, 
‘tin the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” gathers a harvest from the bosom of 
mother earth, delves beneath her surface to 
bring forth hidden riches, or in the workshop 
fashions the productions of the one or the 
other into articles of use or luxury; and unless 
the legislator remembers and acts upon this 
principle he is unfaithful to his trust and unfit 
to represent a free people; he has violated the 
theory of republican institutions as well as 
his official oath. 

Mr. Speaker, for twelve years, this country 
has been under the exclusive rule of the Re- 
publican party. During that time they have had 
the entire control of every department of the 
Government; and sir, it is with feelings that 
language fails to express, that I must confess, 
these twelve years of misrule have almost de- 
monstrated that the republican form of gov- 
ernment in this country is a failure. When I 
look back to the glorious past, and remember 
the three millions of sturdy Democrats who 
defied the power of the mightiest empire the 
world ever saw, and see them emerging vic- 


i t : b- || torious from a conflict with that empire; when 
lished this Government had become thirty-six jį 


I think of the great leader whose splendid 
abilities and determined will led them through 
that seven years of war and bloodshed, and 
again when I see him, having laid aside the 
sword of the warrior, as the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation he had helped to create; when I 
recollect the long line of illustrious men who 
succeeded him; when 1 think over the marvel- 
ous and unparalleled growth of this western 
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empire ; when I remember that from its feeble 
beginning it had grown to be oneof the might- 
iest nations of the earth, honored and re- 
spected at home and abroad; when, looking 
back, I see and remember all these things, Í 
glory in the name of an American citizen, and 
l glory in the name of Democracy, because it 
was of and through Democrats that all the 
wealth, all the power, all the happiness of the 
American people was achieved—by Democrats 
it was made a city of refuge for the oppressed 
of every land as secure as the cities founded 
by the great Jewish law-giver in Judea. 

Here, beneath the shelter of the starry flag 
that floats from yonder Dome, the downtrod- 
den people of other lands could find peace 
and protection, and once having grasped the 
horns of the altar of freedom erected by our 
fathers, no sacrilegious hand dare molest or 
make them afraid. Here was found freedom 
without licentiousness, liberty controlled by 
law, justice, free to all. But, sir, when leav- 
ing the past with its glories and viewing the 
present, when I look at my country as it now 
is after twelve years of Radical supremacy, I 
no longer gloryin the past, but tremble for the 
future, because the grand temple of freedom 
erected by our fathers is defaced, its portals, 
its very sanctum sanctorum have been invaded 
by thieves and money-changers, and I ery 
aloud, ‘‘Alas, how are the mighty fallen !’’ and 
hope for some new law-givers to drive forth 
the scoundrels with a whip of scorpions. 

Sir, it is not war, it is not the fact that we 
were four years engaged in bloody and fratri- 
cidal strife (though that too is chargeable to 
the Republican party) that has made this 
change. No, sir, it is not this; but it is the 
grasping dishonesty, the mean partisan hate, 
inspired by envy and fed by fanaticism, of the 
party in power that has led to these results 
and made good and true men almost despair 
of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, when I attempt to speak of 
Radicalism, that bastard begotten of envy 
upon fanaticism, and more foul in person and 
purpose than they whom Satan found guard- 
ing the gates of hell, I find no language that 
so well describes it as Milton’s: 

“The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul in many asealy fold, 

Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 

With mortal stings: about her middle round 

A cry of heli-hounds never ceasing bark’d 


With wide Cerberian mouths, fuli toud, and rung 
A hideous peal.” a aa Te aae A E 


* 

“ The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, orlimb, 
Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
For each seem’d either; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart.” 

Sir, look at the legitimate and boasted fruits 
of Radicalism, the reconstructed States of the 
South ; see the once sovereign States of this 
Union shorn of their just powers and bound 
hand and foot in the toils of the “thieving 
carpet-bagger ;’’ see citizens robbed and mur- 
dered by this scum who floated thither on the 
tide of war and were legislated into power by 
that party. Go into the rained homes of the 
South, rendered desolate by war; go see the 
widowed mother weeping over her lost hus- 
band, the orphaned child erying in vain for its 
absent father, the lone maiden waiting in tears 
for the return of her lover; go see these homes 
as they once were, and then see them as they 
are to-day, made more desolate and dreary by 
the thieving carpet-baggers and their allies, the 
brutal negroes. See the delicate wife, reared 
in affluence, driven forth from the home ren- 
dered dear by past associations, because the 
taxes imposed by these infamous scoundrels, 
begotten and placed in power by Radicalism, 
cannot be paid, 1 
place as a member of this House, tbat since 
the reconstruction measures were inaugurated, 
more land has been sold and forfeited for taxes 


Sir, I assert here in my i 


in the southern States than would make an 
area equal to three such States as Massachu- 
setts, and while this is the case, I find that 
with only $1,810,000,000 worth of property in 
the States which had in 1840, $8,970,000,000, 
the State debts have been increased from 
$83,000,000 to $348,000,000, and the cities 
and counties have been made virtually bank- 
rupt; at the same time the amount collected 
in taxes is more than six times larger now than 
it was in 1860, and the expenses of the State 
governments are from five to ten times greater 
than they then were. 

Now, sir, what benefits have the people to 


‘show for this increased taxation? Where are 


the great internal improvements, the increased 
facilities for commerce or for education that 
should result from this expenditure? Nowhere 
but upon paper projects, which these protégés 
of the Government have inaugurated, and the 
funds for carrying which into’ execution they 
have wrung from an impoverished people and 
stolen. 

But, sir, to pass from the States to the Gen- 
eral Government will disclose the same condi- 
tion of affairs. Formerly for an official to be a 
defaulter was the exception, now it is the rule, 
and the officer (if one can be found) who hon- 
estly discharges his duty without committing 
some peculation upon the Government, would 
be considered by his party a fool; robbery of 
the public funds is reduced to one of the fine 
arts, and more money is now stolen annually 
by Radical ofticials than was necessary to 
carry on the Government under Democratic 
rule; the heaviest expenditure cver made in 
one year by a Democratic Administration was 
$85,000,000, while the expeuses of the pres- 
ent administration for the last fiscal year were 
$424,000,000, besides whatever amount may 
have accrued by the saleof Government prop- 
erty unaccounted for. Mr. Buchanan, the last 
of the Democratic Presidents, expended during 
his entire term of four years $328,000,000; 
General Grant, the present Radical President, 
has spent in two years, $1,127,000,000. 

It isa very common practice for American 
speakers and writers to institute comparisons 
between our country and others, and I shall 
follow the example and see how the ex- 
penditures of the two great English-speaking 
nations compare, taking my figures from the 
budget of the Euglish chancellor of the 
exchequer and the reports of the American 
Secretaries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1871. 

The American Navy at that time consisted 
of forty-six iron-clads, ninety-seven steamers, 
and thirty-two sailing vessels, a total of one 
hundred and seventy-five vessels, of which 
number the Secretary of the Navy says, 
“ forty-three are effective for immediate ser- 
vice.” -To man this fleet we have twenty-three 
hundred and fifty officers and eighty-five hun- 
dred men and boys, and its expenses for one 
year are $28,205,671. Now, sir, compare this 
with the English navy, which consists of four 
hundred and ninety-two ships, among them fifty- 
four splendid armor-plated, turreted, sea-going 
vessels ; it has two hundred and thirteen ships 
in commission, which are manned by thirty- 
three hundred and sixty-six officers and fifty- 
five thonsand four hundred and thirty men 
and boys. Observe the difference in the ratio 
of officers and men shown by these figures. In 
the American Navy, we have two officers to 
every seven men; in the British navy there 
are but two officers to every thirty-three men. 
The cost of the English navy for 1871 was 
$49,275,545 of our currency. Mark the dif- 
ference; just five times the number of vessels 
in commission, nearly seven times the number 
of men employed, two of the finest armor- 
plated vessels now afloat built, and less than 
twice our expenditures. 

The British army consists of 6,585 com- 


| missioned officers, 12,267 non-commissioned 


officers and 96,185 private soldiers, a` total 
of 115,037 men: This army is stationed in the 
Kast Indies, Australia, British North America,’ 
Bermuda, South Africa, China, West Africa, 
West Indies, St. Helena, “Mauritias, Ceylon, 
Gibraltar, Straits settlements, and Malta; and 
including military education, surveying, repair- 
ing, and building fortifications; its expenses 
were $60,000,000 of our currency. 

The American Army consisting of 87,000 
men, none of whom had to be. transported to 
distant countries, cost $35,000,000, exclusive 
of any expenditures for education, or the con- 
struction of defenses.. Taking our ratio of ex- 
penditure per man, the British army would have 
cost $110,000,000 and its navy $180,000,000. 

But, sir, let us go a little further in this com- 
parison and see the total expenditures of the. 
two Governments. We have forty million peo- 
ple living on contiguous territory, at peace with 
all mankind (except the Ku Klux?) and the 
expenditures of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1871, exclusive of: the 
interest on the public debt and any reductions 
made of it, were $158,000,000, or $3 95 for 
each inhabitant, 

It has been said of the British empire that 
“the sun never sets upon its possessions ;’? 
that ‘the reveille beat by its drums greets the 
rising sun in every longitude.’’ It has two bun- 
dred and forty-five million inhabitants, and its 
expenditures for all causes except interest on 
the public debt, including all the private sec- 
retaries or gold sticks in waiting on the Queen, 
for the year 1871, were $240,000,000, in our 
currency, less than one dollar for each inhab- 
itant. Why, sir, if our extravagant and waste- 
ful Government were inaugurated in Great 
Britain, and Radicals placed in power, the an- 
nual expenditures. of that empire would be 
$950,000, 000. 

But, sir, I would not base my charges against 
Radicalism upon the mere question of money, 
or expenditures for the support of the Govern- 
ment. There are other and higher considera- 
tions which sbould actuate all men, all honest 
men, to oppose this monstrosity. Graver 
charges than wastefulness of the public funds 
and robbery of the people ean and have been 
proven upon this party. It has been shown, 
and I now charge them with the deliberate 
purpose of destroying the liberties of the 
American people—nay, that they have already 
robbed States and people of the rights guaran- 
tied to them—of the rights which their fathers 
purchased with their blood. I charge, aud it 
is proven, that they have reduced thousands, 
ay millions of free-born American citizens to 
a condition of serfdom unparalleled in history ; 
that the haughtiest and most powerful autocrat 
of the Old World dare not inaugurate such a 
system of tyranny, oppression, and robbery as 
this Republican party has extended over the 
States lately in rebellion. One monarch of: 
England lost his head and another his crown 
for doing that which President Grant author- 
ized, or what he claimed was authorized *by a 
Republican Congress to be done in the south- 
ern States. Nowhere in modern history, ex~ 
cept, perhaps, in the acts of the South Ameri- 
can tiger, Lopez, ¢an anything approaching 
the usurpations of the preseut Administration 
be found. A committee of ‘this’ Congress, 
commenting upon its acts, uses the following 
language: : ; 

“Webelieve the President has suspended this great 
writ of the people, this bulwark of personal liberty, 
for other than the high purposes which should actu 
ate the person clothed with the transcendent powers 
of his office. We believe, we might almost say: we 
know, that nothing has transpired in South Carolina 
since the passage of the Ku Kiux law whieh can be 
the slightest justification of the President. In sus- 
pending the writ in the absence of war and the 
clash of arius, spreading terror and dismay among 
whole masses of people guiltless of crime. ` The 
public press, as weil as onr own private information, 
tesiify to the fact that there has been no more 
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trouble or disorder in South Carolina for the last 
nine months than is commen to any other State in 
the Union. 

“In the absence of the facts or statements and 
representations, which are not tacts founded in truth, 
communicated to the President, whether truthfully 
or falsely, prior to the issuing of his proclamation, 
we unhesitatingly assert that for nine months prior 
to said proclamation, and at least three months pre- 
vious to the passage of what is known as the Ku 
Kiux law, there was more peace and good order 
throughout the entire borders of South Carolina 
than had been at any time since the termination of 
the war. Now, if this is the fact, then the action of 
the President was not only unwise and impolitic, 
but it was a naked and most unjustifiable act of 
tyranny and oppression, at war with the spirit of 
free institutions, and a precedent which, by repeated 
use, will not only sap the foundations of the Govern- 
ment, but ‘can almost change the stamp ofnature.’” 

But, sir, as this is Democratic testimony, I 
propose to give you some that comes from the 
leaders and founders of the Republican party, 
from men who stand aghast at what they 
have done, and are calling on the people to 
assist them in allaying the storm they have | 
raised. Judge TRUMBULL, of Hlinois, said on 
the 12th instant at a meeting held at Cooper 
Institute, in New York city: 

“The safety of the citizen, let me say to you, 
and his protection in his person and his property, 
is to be found in local laws which the people them- 
selves administer, [applause,] and not in a central 
government where all the powers of the govern- 
ment are combined; and if this system of encroach- 
ment is permitted to go on, the day is not dis- 
tant when cur republican system, based on the 
idea of a division of the power between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States, will be trans- 
formed into one imperial despotism, with all the 
power at the city of Washington; and I care 
not whether that power be exercised by # single 
person called a monarch, or by five hundred per- 
sons, called a Congress, it is equally a despotism. 
Applause.] The doctrine is now boldly proclaimed 

y men high in authority that the. States of this 
Union have such powers only as are conferred upon 
them by the Constitution of the United States, 
when directly the reverse is true, and the States 
have all power except such as the Constitution of 
the United States has conferred upon the United 
States or has withheld from the States. The differ- 
ence is this: the Government of the United States 
is a Government. of derivative powers; that of the 
States is inherent. They have all power not denied 
them,. while the Government of the United States 
has no power except such as is given to it.” 

And General Scuurz, a gentleman who has 

distinguished ‘himself, not only here, but in 
his native land, by his advocacy of republican 
principles, denounces the Administration in 
the following language: 
_ “It was our pride as Republicans once to say that 
in no party there had ever existed such a freedom 
of criticism and individual opinion, Soit was when 
Abraham Lincoln was President. Every Repub- 
lican spoke his mind freely, and found in him a 
President who, instead of resenting, invited candid 
criticism, and who respected every honest convic- 
tion, even if that conviction ran counter to his 
personal desires. But things have changed, If now 
you ever conceive an opinion contrary to the inter- 
ests and controlling desires of the powers that be, 
be careful not to give it utterance, The good times 
of Abraham Lincoln are no more. A loyal Repub- 
lican to-day will think and speak only by royal per- 
mission, or he will, in his most legitimate aspira- 
tions, find a most resentful Government influence in 
his way; he will find himself denounced as a traitor 
to the Republican causeif he thinks that cause enti- 
‘tled to higher consideration than the personal inter- 
ests of the party chiefs, and he will hear a pack of 
hounds at his heels whose bark would be terrible 
could they conceal the collars they wear around 
their necks. Never was a bolder, a more unrepub- 
lican attempt to terrorize and subjugate to one will 
the freedom of opinion in a party, and to press its 
whole machinery into the service of a selfish 
interest.” 

While Horace Greeley, the great advocate 
and founder of the party, is unsparing in his 
denunciations of its corruptions, venality, and 
oppression. 

Sir, examine it in all its acts and what do | 
you find? Pass from its home to its foreign 
policy, if policy that can be called which con- 
sists of truckling, bullying, and evasion, as the 
Administration is guided by its fears, power, 
or desires. I will not allude to the attempted 
San Domingo swindle; that has been suffi- 
ciently exposed, but call your attention to the 
Washington treaty, which has been claimed | 
as the crowning glory of the Administration, | 
asa teat of diplomacy that would render it |i 


immortal, and whose effects are to be felt in 
alltime; look, I say, at this treaty, a miserable 
failure which complicates our position with 
England, and leaves us further from the at- 
tainment of the objects it was intended to se- 
cure than we were before its inception. 

Upon our southern coast lies “ the gem of 
the Antilles,’’ the beautiful island of Cuba, the 
most fertile and pleasant, the most valuable 
and richest -of all “ the islands of the sea;’’ 
for long years its people have been struggling 
to free themselves from a despotism almost as 
odious as that under which some of the south- 
ern States are held; all they have asked from 
this Government to enable them to secure the 
blessings of liberty was a recognition of their 
efforts, and this has been denied them; to 
obtain this recognition this poor island de- 
creed the abolition of slavery in every form, 
and yet this boasted Republican party, this 
Republican Administration, whose chief boast 
is that it emancipated the slaves here, turns 
to them a decaf ear; and instead of aiding, 
even by a word, these men who are struggling 
to free themselves and to bestow the great 
boon of freedom upon millions now held in 
slavery, this boasted Republican Government, 
ruled as it is by men calling themselves ‘ the 
friends of freedom,” has used all its power to 
continue these men in the most odious bond- 
age, truckling to the most despotic Power in 
Europe, and indirectly, if not directly, aiding 
it in committing the vilest atrocities, not only 
upon its own, but upon citizens of the United 
States. 

Upon our southern border, extending from 
the Guif of Mexico and the Caribbean sea 
upon the east, to the Pacific ocean on the west, 
from our boundary on the north to the equator 
on the south, lies the republic of Mexico. It 
contains millions of square miles of the richest 
agricultural lands upon the earth; its produc- 
tions comprise sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, in- 
digo, tobacco and all the most valuable of 
earth’s rich gifts to man; its mineral wealth is 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, yet it stands 
almost a barren waste, producing nothing, a 
monument of misgovernment, when it could 
be made to add-so much to the wealth of the 
world and the happiness of mankind. Plunged 
in a chronic state of revolution, its fields 
without cultivation, its mines abandoned, its 
people preying upon each other, without a 
history in the past or a hope for the future, 
this Government refuses to interfere in its 
affairs, or to permit the interference of other 
nations, and thus this garden spot of nature, 
drenched in human blood, sinks into a barren 
waste, a mere grave-yard of its people. 

Sir, under an American protectorate Mexico, 
instead of being a blot upon civilization, would 
become the garden spot of the world. Rail- 
roads and telegraphs would span it from ocean 
to ocean, its fertile fieldsand rich mines would 
send forth millions of wealth, civilization and 
industry would people its valleys and plains, 
and when manifest destiny decreed its annex- 
ation to the United States, it would constitute 
one of the brightest stars in the American 
constellation. 


John Emilio Houard. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEONARD MYERS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the pre- 
amble and resolution reported from the Committee 


on Foreign Affairs in relation to the imprisonment | 


of Dr. Jobn Emilio Houard by the Spanish Govern- 
ment— 

Mr. L. MYERS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The evidence before the 
House in this case is not only ample to justify | 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the res- 
olution it has presented, but to justify the 
House in a unanimous vote in favor of that 
resolution. I have just received an affidavit, 
which Lask the Clerk to read before I proceed, 
and which cumulative, it is true, will never- 
theless, I hope, aid to convince those who have 
expressed doubts whether Dr. Houard is an 
American citizen. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CITY. County, AND STATE or New York, 93. + 


J. Marie Capote being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that he is a resident of the United States, doing 
business at 1165 Broadway, (Coleman House,) New 
York city; was born in Cienfuegos, Cuba; knew Dr. 
J. E. Houard over eleven years. He was iny physi- 
cian and my father’s family physician. He was re- 
corded asan American, and was styled “the Ameri- 
can homeopathic doctor ” from Philadelphia, Penn-’ 
sylvanin, and ‘invariably on all American holidays 
he hoisted the American stars and stripes—the Amer- 
ican flag—over his house and oflice in calle (street) 


Garcel, No. 18. 
J. M. CAPOTE. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, this 22d day of 
April, A. D. 1872. 
A. B. HINE, 


Notary Publie New York city and county. 


Mr. L. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. J. B. 
Houard, an American by birth, educated in 
our schools, whose youth and early manhood 
were filled with the inspirations of American 
liberty, is a convict in irons on the coast of 
Spain. Detained for one year in prison with- 
out trial, condemned by the mockery of a 
military court in the island of Cuba, without 
counsel skilled in the law to defend him, with- 
out a copy of the charges preferred against him, 
he has been torn from his home to labor in 
chains for eight long years, which would prob- 
ably be to tke end of his life, and his property 
confiscated! Is there no remedy for this great 
wrong? Janswer,.yes. Theremedy is in the 
treaty of 1795 between the United States and 
Spain, the seventh article of which provides 
that the subjects or citizens of either country 
shail be tried according to the regular course 
of proceedings usual in such cases; that they- 
shall be allowed such advocates, notaries, 
agents, and factors as they may judge proper 
in trials at law, and in all their affairs. 

What has been done by this Government 
toward effecting the release of Dr. Houard? 
My colleague on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs from New York [Mr. Woop] states that 
our Government has not done its whole duty 
in the case. I disagree with him. The Pres- 
ident of the United States, by his Secretary of 
State, requested the release of Dr. Houard, 
asked for a copy of the charges preferred 
against him, and denounced the proceedings 
under which he was tried and condemned 
as extraordinary and unwarranted. To this 
righteous appeal a deaf ear has been turned ; 
no copy of the charges or proof has been sent 
to us; only an assertion, with nothing in sup- 
portof it, that Dr. Houard is acitizen of Spain ; 
and an utter disregard of treaty stipulations and 
obligations. The Administration has done its 
duty, and now, when the President has com- 
munieated the facts in the case to us, and we 
come here to strengthen the hands of the Ad- 
ministration and ask only our rights, we are 
met on this floor by gentlemen with the novel 
doctrine that Dr. Houard by his long resi- 
dence in Cuba has lost his citizensbip; and with- 
out forswearing allegiance to the United States, 
but, on the contrary, while doing every act to 
claim and retain it, he has, without his knowl- 
edge or consent, become a citizen of Spain, 
outside the pale of our treaty, and innocent 
though he may be, he must meet the doom of 
a felon while the Government of the United 
States looks -on, powerless to aid him. 
Neither the facts nor the law justify this extra- 
ordinary position. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
who last spoke that we have crystallized, so 
to speak, into the American law the doctrine 
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of the right of expatriation. England main- 
tained the doctrine of inalienable allegiance, 
and some of the countries of continental 
Europe agreed with her, but the United States 
always denied it. The war of 1812 was under- 
taken against its assertion, and although that 
war ended without finally deciding the princi- 
ple, thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of foreigners have yearly sought our shores, 
making this land the home of their adoption, 
and we continually asserted this right of expa- 
triation. At last, as I have said, in 1868, 
for their protection, and in order that the 
American view of the law might no longer be 
doubtful, we embodied into an act of Congress 
a declaration that the naturalized citizen when 
abroad should be protected equally with our 
native-born. But while ingrafting a cherished 
principle on our laws, no sane man pretended 
we had abated one jot of our zeal for the pro- 
tection of those born on our soil. On the 
contrary, in that very law, first asserting that 
naturalized citizens were only. to have the 
rights accorded to the native-born, by section 
three we enacted that— : 


“Wheneveritshall be made known to the President 
that any citizen ofthe United States hasbeen unjustly 
deprived of his liberty by or under the authority of 
any foreign Government, it shall be the duty of the 
President forthwith to demand of that Government 
the reasons for such imprisonment.” 

Timid 


That has been done in this case. 
members here need not be afraid of war. Sev- 
eral of them aided to pass this very act of Con- 
gress which devolves this duty on the Pres- 
ident. I say to my colleague from New York 
[Mr. Woop] that the President has faithfully 
endeavored to execute its provisions. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say that he did not until one year after the 
arrest was made? 

Mr. L. MYERS. I prefer not. to yield for 
interruptions at present. I did not.interfere 
when my colleague made his statement. 

Mr. WOCD. I only wished to keep you to 
the record. ; 

Mr. L. MYERS. Our consul general, Mr. 
Biddle, interfered, and the Count de Valma- 
seda replied, within the month, that he had 
given orders “to grant to Mr. Houard every 
consideration due to foreigners; a speedy in- 
vestigation of the case, and immediate libera- 
tion if found innocent of the charge preferred 
against him.’’ No fairer promise could be 
made, and our officials had a right to expect 
its performauce. 

The act provides further: 


‘‘And if it appears to be wrongful and in viola- 
tion of the rights of American citizenship, the Pres- 
ident shall forthwith demand the release of such 
citizen, and if the release so demanded is unreason- 
ably delayed or refused, it shall be the duty of the 
President to use such means, not amounting to acts 
of war, as he may think necessary and proper to 
obtain or effectuate such release, and all the facts 
and proceedings relative thereto shall, as soon as 
practicable, be communicated by the President to 
Congress.” 


As I have shown, everything the Admin- 
istration could properly do in pursuance of 
this act has been done and is still being 
done ; and now, Congress having enacted a law 
to protect American citizens, it is a proper 
thing that this House should by a resolution 
strengthen the hands of the Government, 
lending the force of its earnest demand upon 
the Spanish Government, which may yet, as 
I believe it will, aid to liberate the unfor- 
tunate man whose case is before us. In view 
of the fact that the Spanish Government has 
thus far declined to give the information our 
law calls for, and has utterly failed, in re- 
sponse to our request, to fulfill its treaty 
stipulations, it is most appropriate that we 
should pass this resolution, not fearing to 
do our duty to the humblest citizen of the 
Republic, no matter how long he has been 
absent from the country. i 

The wildest advocate of the doctrine of 


expatriation never, that I have heard, con- 
tended that. a man born on the soil, a native- 
bora citizen, could, without intent. on his 
part, with his every act still claiming citizen- 
ship where he was born, be denationalized 
and deprived of his rights of citizenship. 
Never until now has that principle been an- 
nounced here or elsewhere to my knowledge. 
It is against the letter and spirit of our Con- 
stitution, and no treaty with any Power has 
ever made such a surrender. 

Now, sir, it is true that the boy Houard 
went with his father to Cuba when he was 
seven years old and remained there six years, 
but he returned to Philadelphia in 1828, and 
from that time, with very little interruption, 
until manhood, and years far beyond his man- 
hood, was educated in the schools of Phila- 
delphia, not only-in the ordinary schools, but 
in one of our chief medical universities. My 
colleague on the committee [Mr. Witiarp] 
said that he received his diploma from Cuba. 
He neglected, however, to state that this 
diploma recited his obtaining a diploma first 
from the Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia, on March 10, 1843, when he was, as 
it appears, nearly twenty-eight years of age. 

Citizenship in every country confers the high- 
est privileges. Here it gives the right to vote. 
Of the many thousands of unnaturalized for- 
eigners on our soil would the gentlemen from 
Ohio and Vermont [ Messrs. AMBLER and WiL- 
LARD] contend that the right to vote attaches 
to any one without a renunciation of his alle- 
giance to his native land? We hold all to be 
aliens until then, whether resident here twenty 
years or three times as long; and let me bring 
to the recollection of the House that under 
our laws, before becoming citizens here, they 
must renounce all allegiance to any foreign 
potentate, State, or sovereignty, and particu- 
larly to the prince, potentate, State, or sov- 
ereignty whereof such alien may at the time 
be a citizen or subject. They are still recog- 
nized as citizens and subjects of their native 
State. The American doctrine, which ac- 
knowledges the right of expatriation, does 
not in this interval admit that they have expa- 
triated themselves, and will not deny to its 
native citizens what it concedes to an alien. 

My colleagues on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. WILLARD] and the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. AMBLER,] have 
cited as against us several precedents, all of 
them inapplicable, and from several text- books, 
some of which are very musty. I propose to 
show that not one of those cases bears any 
analogy to tbe one before us; that not one sub- 
stantiates the principles they affirm. Sir, I 


have as much respect for precedents as any. 


man here, but you must read this case and every 
other case in the light of the living facts. I 
agree with the gentleman from Vermont, [ Mr. 
WILLARD, | the question is one of law and facts. 
Both these gentlemen have especially delighted 
us with 8 Cranch. It was quoted yesterday, 
and bas been quoted to-day. Now, what is the 
case in 8 Cranch? Itis a prize case between 
the Government of the United States and men 
domiciled in Great Britain, with which coun- 
try the United States were at war. The opin- 
ions which the gentleman read from it apply 
to citizens who go to a country between which 
and their own a state of war is declared, and 
who choose to remain there. Such persons 
partake of the enemy character if they do not 
take timely steps to return to their own coun- 
try, and prove their allegiance to it, so far 
that their goods when captured on the ocean 
are forfeited. ‘There is no similarity between 
the cases. 

I will read from Halleck what this precise 
case and the’prize cases of that day decided. 
He says that— 

“A citizen of the United States who is settled 
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party ’— : 
The gentleman very carefully omitted that— 


“is with respect to his property and claimssubject to 
all the disabilities of an alien enemy, or entitled to 
all the privileges of a neutral, according to the hos- 
tile or neutral character of the country in which he 
has fixed his domicile.” ‘ 


Mr. WILLARD. I supposed T stated dis- 
tinctly, if not, I desire to state it distinctly now, 
that this case of the Venus was decided upon 
the ground of prior residence. 

Mr. L. MYERS. The gentleman has had 
his fulltime. {say it was not decided upon 
any such ground, because it was entirely a 
question between this country and some of its 
citizens who chose to cast their lot in a coun- 
try with which we went to war. There is 
another point of essential difference which the 
gentleman omitted, though I take it that as. a 
lawyer he knew it. It is this: in a case of 
this kind the law is entirely different as be- 
tween a country and one of its native boru 
citizens and a country and one of its natural: 
ized subjects. All of the claimants in this 
prize case were natives of Great Britain, who 
had come to this country and become natural- 
ized, and who, as the judges say in this case, 
went back and denationalized themselves. 
And in saying so they quoted from La Vir- 
ginie, in 5 Robinson, where Sir William 
Scott laid down what has ever since been rec- 
ognized as law, as follows: 


‘It is also to be remombered that the native char- 
acter easily reverts, and that it requires fewer cir- 
cumstances to constitute a domicile in the case of the 
native subject, than to impress national character 


on one who is originally of another country.” 

Mr. WILLARD. Dr. Houard’s father was 
a naturalized citizen of the United States. + 

Mr. L. MYERS.: The gentleman is uneasy, 
and winces; my withers are nowrung. We 
are not at war with Spain, and weare speaking 
of Dr. Houard, the native citizen, not of his 
father, who, by the way, was not a native of 
Spain. I propose to sift the grounds of this 
decision and not to be diverted. Maitland 
and Lenox were the claimants of the vessel, 
the Venus. The case was adjudicated against 
them. Why? Because of an actof Congress 
| passed in 1804, which read thus: | 

“That no ship or vessel shall be entitled to bo 
registered as aship or vessel of the United States, or, 
if registered, to the benefits thereof, if owned in 
whole or in part by any person naturalized in the 
United States and residing for more than one year 
in the country from which he originated.” 

Maitland and Lenox came within the terms 
of that act of Congress, and therefore the 
judges declared the vessel forfeited. Moc- 
Gregor and Jones and Maitland were also nat- 
uralized citizens who had gone back to their 
native country, were partners in a British 
house with none but British partners, and 
remained there. The court said: 

“Itis to be presumed that Maitland, McGregor, 
and Jones knew the laws of their own country.” 

Recollect, this was before the doctrine of 
inalienable allegiance was even exploded, so 
far as the treaty between us and England was 
concerned. ‘Lhe court continues: 

“Yet with this knowledge they returned to Eng- 
land; and that, as it appears from their subsequent 
conduct, not for a temporary purpose merely, but 
animo manendi. They have established there a house 
of trade. They have placed themselves and their 
property under the protection of Great Britain, and 
cannot now, with any show of reason, claim protec- 
tion of the United States, although the United States 
may still claim something of them.” 

Maitland, with a full knowledge of the war, 
elected to remain in England until he heard 
the vessel was captured. : 

McGregor left England for the United States 
as a British subject. His passport was from 
the privy council and signed by Lord Sidmouth; 
whereas American citizens obtain their pass-" 
ports from the “alien office.’ Now, let me 
say once forall, thatthe House may understand 
it, so-far as this case is concerned, it was one 


abroad during a war to which his Government is a ; 
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between this country and its citizens, I do not 
care whether they were native or naturalized, 
residing in a country with which we were at 
war. Is there such a case here? Are we at 
war with Cuba or with Spain? No. 

Between this country, however, and natural- 
ized citizens who had denationalized them- 
selves by going back to the land in which they 
were born, all the authorities maintain that a 
man the more readily receives the impress 
of domicile when thus returning; but that there 
is nothing to limit that citizenship which 
ensues from birth by duration of residence 
abroad, unless by some act such citizen claims 
allegiance elsewhere and forswears his alle- 
giance here. 

Vattel has been quoted. 
Vattel, although I do not care much to read 
from his text. The question here must be 
solved by the laws of this country, the laws of 
Spain, and the treaty between us which guar- 
anties rights to the citizens of either country; 
and if these support the proposition we con- 
tend for, a library of text-books or precedents 
would not countervail them. 

Chief Justice Marshall dissented from the 
opinion in the case to which I have referred. 
He concurred in so much as attached a hos- 
tile character to the property of an American 
continuing after the declaration of war to 
reside in the enemy’s country, but dissented 
from all the rest. 

But let me read what Vattel says: 

“The right of domicile is not established unless 
the person makes sufficiently known his intention 
of fixing there, either tacitly or by un express dec- 
laration.” 

Said Judge Washington, referring to Vattel 
and the writers on the law of nations: 

“Tf he had made no declaration on the subject, 
and his secret intention is to be discovered, his 
acts must be attended to, as affording the most satis- 
factory evidence of his intention.” 

The gentleman: read these extracts sotto 
voce. In this case, as I shall show presently, 
Dr. Houard made express declarations that 
he was an American citizen; he enrolled him- 
self at the American consulate in 1868 or 
1869, and again in 1870. As proved by the 
affidavit which has been read at the Clerk’s 
desk, he always hoisted the American flag on 
American holidays; and the evidence leaves 
no doubt he was known at Cienfuegos as an 
American who took pride in his country. 
His sister, Mrs. Dutton, as appears by the 
record, says: 

“Ie was known as an American and prided him- 
self on it, and during our rebellion was well known 


at Cienfuegos as one of the stanchest upk olgers of 
the Union.” 
His five 


His son resides in Philadelphia. 
nephews were in the Union Army from that 
city. The sister of Dr. Houard, mother of 
two of those young men, resides there. The 
brother of Dr. Houard, father of the three 
others, resides there. By all his associations 
Dr. Houard is connected with this country. 
It has never been pretended that he ever took 
that oath which it will appear he had to take 
before he could renounce his allegiance to 
this country and become a citizen of Spain. 

Now, as to the Martin Koszta case. There a 
subject of Austria had taken out in this country 
what is known as his “first papers.’ He had 
declared his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, and sailing in an American 
vessel to Turkey, was seized by the Austrian 
authorities. In order to uphold the honor of 
the American flag, nobly asserted by an Amer- 
ican naval officer, Commander Ingraham, Mr. 
Marcy carried the doctrine in that case cer- 
tainly as far as it could be allowed to go; and 
he asserted that such domicile as Koszta 
acquired here entitled him to protection from 
our Government. 

A great deal has been said here about domi- 
cile. It has been declared ex cathedra that 


Let me read from ; 


domicile entitles a person to protection ; so it 
does. And it has been urged that the con- 
verse of the proposition must be true that where 
there is protection there must be equivalent 
duties resulting ; and the draft has been men- 
tioned as an illustration. True, it is the duty 
of a domiciled foreigner to obey the laws, yet 
no matter how long he resided in this country 
he was not subject to the draft, although he 
was entitled to protection of our laws. The 
humblest resident is so entitled. 

But to return to the case of Koszta. What did 
Mr. Marcy declare in that case? Simply that 
Koszta was entitled to protection. Koszta 
was not taken from Austrian soil. He was 
surrendered by agreement from an Austrian 
vessel, having been kidnapped by the Austrian 
authorities from Turkish soil, where he was 
under the protection of the American con- 
sulate. But in. the case of Simon Taussig, 
which arose almost immediately after that of 
Koszta, Secretary Marcy, who is deemed to 
be such an authority on this subject, declined 
to make any demand for the release of Taussig, 
who had voluntarily returned to Austria and 


| placed himself within the reach of her mu- 


nicipal laws. Secretary Marcy recognized 
these two cases as standing on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis. Domicile may be acquired ; 
residence, of course, exists; (employ whichever 
term you please ;) and the right to protection 
may follow, but not citizenship. 

While upon the subject of the differing rule 
affecting native-born and naturalized citizens, 
I desire to point to our treaties entered into as 
late as 1868 with Bavaria, with Wurtemburg, 
and Baden and Hesse, and with the North Ger- 
man States. It is expressly stipulated that a 
naturalized citizen going from one of those 
States and returning to the land of his birth 
and living there two years shall resume citi- 
zenship there. Nosuch renunciation is claimed 
against one born upon this soil, and in these 
treaties we expressly stipulate that a declara- 
tion of intention shall not for either party 
confer citizenship. 

Let me briefly advert once again to this doc- 
trine of domicile and protection. Theright of 
domicile gives no right to the Spanish Govern- 
ment of oppression. If Dr. Houard was, as 
is claimed, domiciled under the Spanish Gov- 
ernmeut, that Government was bound to pro- 
tect not tooppresshim. Every resident, under 


the laws of all civilized nations, is to be afforded | 


the protection of the laws. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, Doctor Houard had 
gone to Jamaica, or to any of the neighboring 
islands subject to another form of government, 
had been charged with an offense, and had 
appealed to Spain for protection, what would 
have been the result? Would they have 
afforded him protection and claimed him as a 
Spanish citizen? Thatisthetest. No, sir, they 
would not. Why? As the law stood under 
the constitution of 1845, persons born within 
the dominion of Spain of alien parents were 
Spaniards ; but even this is altered by article 


| three of the decree of 1852, and such persons 


must now claim Spanish nationality in order to 
become Spaniards. 

If Martin Koszta had never declared his 
intention to become an American citizen, and 
renounce his allegiance to Austria would his 
domicile here have caused us to demand his 
release? Certainly not. 

Now let us see whai are the authorities sent 
us by the Secretary of State in reference to 
the Spanish laws: 

“ Transient citizens are those who arrive on their 
way elsewhere, without any intention to remain in 
the country, and the prolongation of their stay, 
sometimes indefinite, does not affect their status as 


i transient, because, according to the law already 
cited, the foreigner who resides any length of time || 
in Spain is not considered a resident, provided he still |! 


holds to the protection of his flag or consulate. 
It must be kept in view that the law supposes a 


voluntary act in the foreigner to take up his resi- 
dence, or reside as a transient citizen, on condition, 
in the latter case, that he cannot enjoy the advan- 
tages and privileges of the residents and citizens of 
the kingdom. This liberty, allowed by the ancient 
law, bas been explained by the Government, as in 
consequence of a claim established by the embassy 
of France, the minister of state, in a note addressed 
to the embassy on the 28th of May, 1837, declared 
that in stating, in the first and fourth paragraphs 
of the constitution, that all persons born in Spain 
are considered Spaniards, and also those foreigners 
who have acquired residence in any part of the 
kingdom, it must be taken in the sense of conced- 
ing a power or right, and not as imposing an obliga- 
tion or forcing them to become Spaniards against 
their wili, if also holding the right of nationalityin 
any other country should proscribe their acquisition 
of it in Spain. ; 

“Although the foreigner is free to acquire resi- 
| dence, or remain as a transient resident, he must 
state his choice and accept the conditions to which 
his residence is subject. ‘The resident foreigner must 
take the before-mentioned oath, but the transient 
one has only to submit in obedience to the Jaws and 
the king. By the interpretation of the law and 
present practice all the principal foreign mer- 
chants, notwithstanding their long residenec in the 
peninsula, are considered as transient; and prohibi- 
tion to engage in any trade, art, or profession, which 
the law formerly reserved for the domiciled or na- 
tive residents, does not now apply to the transient 
foreigner; and ou this principle the royal order of 
August 11, 1837, permitted transient toreigners to 
exercise the liberal arts and mechanical trades, and 
retail merchant business, even without domiciling 
themselves, provided they obtain the necessary 
license from the proper authority and paid the usual 
taxes; and also, article nineteen of the commercial 
code orders that foreigners who have not obtained 
naturalization nor legal domicile can engage in 
commerce in Spanish territory under treaty regula- 
tions existing between their respective Govern- 
ments. : > 

“By these regulations, above copied, it can bo 
decided negatively, the question relative to the son 
of a foreigner who came to the island of Cuba as a 
colonist, as all the conditions and requirements, 
without full compliance with which no one is con- 
sidered as a Spaniard who, for not wishing to lose 
his primitive nationality, fails to comply, have been 
| explained as fully as could be desired.” 


Would not Spain have claimed for all of her 
citizens a Spanish nationality if the case were 
reversed? By the Spanish constitution of 1845 
the quality of a Spaniard is only lost by nat- 
uralization in a foreign country or by admis- 
sion to the employ of a foreign country with- 
outthe royal license. (Codice Civile, article 13.) 

But as if to leave uo doubt, the Spanish law 
of July 4, 1870, published, it is alleged, in an 
official gazette at Havana, permits resident 
foreigners in Spanish colonies to be consid- 
ered such by having their names enrolled in 
the list of foreigners at the consulate of his 
nation and with the superior civil governor. 
It is not known whether this notice reached 
Cienfuegos, but Dr. Houard did again enroll 
himself as an American with our consul there, 
on November 25, 1870, and no deubt our con- 
sul so notified the authorities, for at first he 
was admitted by them to be an American. 

What is the proof here? Mr. Biddle, our 
consul general, in writing to this Government, 
claims Dr. Houard as a citizen of the United 
States, and that the captain general stated 
that orders had been given that Dr. Houard 
should receive every consideration ‘‘due to 
foreigners.” Mr. Torbert, afterward consul 
general, states the same thing; and further, 
that the captain general had replied to him 
(showing it was known to the Spanish author- 
ities that Dr. Houard was an American) that 
several Americans had been pardoned ; but 
this indulgence had been so abused that he, 
the captain general, should stop it. 

But that is not all. We have the oath of 
Mr. Fox, United States consular agent at Cien- 
fuegos, that Dr. Houard enrolled himself at 
the consulate in 1868 or 1869 as an American. 
That was at the breaking out of hostilities in 
the island. Such an enrollment as was then 
demanded was never required before. I will 
read his sworn statement: 

I, Charles Fox, now resident at Portland, in the 
county of Cumberland, and State of Maine, on oath, 
say that in the latter part of 1863 and the firat part 
| of 1869 I was United States consular agent wt Cien- 


1872.] 
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fuegos, in the island of Cuba, and in the latter part 
of 1868 or the first part of 1869 that Dr. Emilio J. 
Houard, then at Cienfuegos, was enrolled as an 
American citizen at the United States consulate in 
that city; that he was one of a number of American 
citizens who signed an application to me to have an 
American man of war sent to the port of Cienfuegos 
for the protection of the lives and property of Amer- 
ican citizens; that I was acquainted with him, and 
ho was generaliy known as an American citizen; 
that I never knew him to act or talk otherwise than 
asa bonafide American citizen, and I never had any 
knowledge, information, or intimation of his taking 
any part whatever in political matters in the late 


disturbances in Cuba. CHARLES FOX. 

I have given the statements of two consuls 
general and one consular agent.of the United 
States. Let me add tothese proofs. On page 
88 will be found the certificate of M. H. Mor- 
ris, who was.our consular agent at Cienfuegos 
in the succeeding year, that is, 1870. He gave 
Dr. Houard the following certificate, to which 
allusion has been made as the enrollment of 
a foreigner cared for and recognized by the 
Spanish law: 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY, 
CIENFUEGOS, March 4, 1872. 


I, M. H. Morris, United States consular agent for 
this port, do hereby certify that on the 25th day of 


November, D,‘ 1870, personally appeared before 


me John Emilio Houard, physician, and declared 
himself a citizen of the United States of America, 
having been born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Witness my hand and seal of office the day and 
i. s.] date first above written. H MORRIS 


United States Consular Agent. 


I do not know what more gentlemen want. 
The captain general changing his ground, pro- 
fesses that he was a Spanish subject, because 
as he said the last protection paper he took 
out was as a Spanish subject. That is contra- 
dicted by the paper itself, the cedula, page 26, 
which designates him as a native of the United 
States. The captain general does not pre- 
tend that Dr. Houard ever took the oath of 
allegiance to the Spanish Government, although 
the Spanish Government requires that a man 
shali take that oath of allegiance before he can 
become a citizen. 

The proof sent us by the President is equally 
strong all through these pages. If any mem- 
ber is willing to discredit two of our consuls 
general as to the American character which 
attached to Houard in Cuba, and two of our 
consuls with whom this man enrolled him- 
self as a citizen of the United States, one of 
whom states convincing facts in corroboration 
of his right to do so; if any one here is will- 
ing to believe the captain general, who, after 
pronouncing Houard a foreigner and Ameri- 
can, bases his allegation of Spanish citizen- 
ship upon a cedula or police permit, which con- 
tradicts him, let that gentleman vote against 
the resolution, 

Mr. AMBLER. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, Iwill say that in my humble jadg- 
ment the opinion, of any of those parties as to 
this man’s cilizenship weighs very little as 
against the facts. 

Mr. L. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, these offi- 
cers of our Government had the best chance 
of judging, much better, certainly, than my col- 
league, and do not merely give their opinions, 
bat facts. If any prefer to disbelieve his 
brother and sister, bis American relatives who 
place facts against. baseless. and exploded 
charges; if they are willing to assert against 
the proof that he did not arrive at manhood 
and citizenship in the United States; if they 
assert that the Jaws of Spain are not as we 
read them, and do not require an oath of alle- 
giunce and claim to nationality before Spanish 
citizenship can be conferred; if they insist 
that an American by mere residence abroad, 
all the time publicly claiming his native State, 
is compelled to lay down his American nation- 
ality, Adoagh the laws of both couñtries read 
differently, let all such vote against this res- 
olution. 
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Of which country was Dr. Houard a citizen? 
He was once a citizen of the United States, 
Nobody disputes that. He went-to Cuba, and 
has practiced his profession there. Did he 
become a citizen of Spain? No. Is he in the 
condition of that amphibious creature which, as 
a sailor once expressed it, could notlive on land 
and died in the water?. Ishe in the dilemma 
to which gentlemen assign him, being a citizen 
of no place? That is not true. He has eiti- 
zenship somewhere. Whether domicile enti- 
tles him to protection from the United States 
or from Spain, not being a citizen of the latter 
country and not having renounced his nation- 
ality here, he is a citizen of the United States, 
and the treaty of 1795 applies to and protects 

im. i 

Now, Mr. Speaker, has he been. tried in 
accordance with that treaty? .Perbaps the 
trivial charge against him should not be men- 
tioned in this discussion, as the objection is 
to the mode of trial, but £ will briefly refer 
to it. The captain general says that at the 
time of the outbreak of hostilities a box of 
homeopathic medicines was found with Dr. 
Houard’s name on it in the insurgent camp. 
He proved that. it was sold by him some years 
If there at the very outbreak of hos- 
tilities it must have been sold before. Had 
he sent. this little box with hostile intent he 
would not have put his name on it. Could 
such proof prevail, any physician hereafter 
must be careful when abroad how he gives 
prescriptions, lest a war should occur and any 
of them be found in a hostile camp. In 
such event, though not within the enemy’s 
lines, but rendering every obedience to the 
authorities, he runs the risk of being seized, 
indefinitely imprisoned, tried by court-martial, 
and shot, international: laws and treaties to 
the contrary notwithstanding. What has been 
may be again. :. . : 

Under the treaty this American should 
have been tried according to the Jaws and 
usages. He was not so tried. I suppose if 
the Inquisition were in full force in Cuba 
the American Government is not prepared to 
admit that as a law or usage to which it would 
submit the rights of one of its citizens. This 
mockery of a court-martial, with its witnesses 
compelled, as one of them states, to swear 
falsely against. Dr. Houard under penalty of 
being shot, is not much better, But the treaty 
guaranties the right to employ such advocates, 
solicitors, and agents for defense as the party 
to be tried may select. This was denied. 
There was a volunteer, it is said, to defend 
Houard, but he was a soldier unskilled in the 
law—a Spanish volunteer, and not a free 
agent. 

Perhapsthe most important feature is yetto 
be noticed. To Dr. Houard’s cruel sentence 
was added confiscation of all his property. 
The Spanish constitution, article ten, provides 


that the penalty of confiscation of property 


should never be imposed.” (Lawrence’s 
Wheaton on International Law, page 609, 
note.) This confiscation was in direct viola- 
tion of Spanish law. Yet members hesitate 
to demand the execution of our treaty with 
Spain, and all this wrong followed an impris- 
onment of one year. Under military or civil 
law this American citizen was entitled to a 
speedy trial. Mr. Biddle, our consul, says 
that in January, 1871, the captain general 
promised him ‘‘a speedy investigation” of 
‘Dr. Houard’s case, and every consideration 
‘i due to foreigners.’’ How coolly we sit here 
and discuss the year’s delay which ensued and 
the shameless. disregard of law, treaty, and 
promise. . 

Although it is alleged that this box was 
found at tbe outbreak of hostilities in 1868, 
Dr. Houard was not arrested till December, 
1870, while still quietly practicing his. profes- 


sion at Cienfuegos.-as:a doctor, -just as the: 
well-known dentist, Dr. Evans, ion - i "e 
dent of Paris, yet. widely known: there as an 
American, like Dr, Houard raising: the Amer: 
ican flag.on all American holidays, continúes 
in -his profession; and residence: without for 
feiting any right of an American, o- o 5.0): 

No. wonder, as Mrs..Dutten states. in her 
letter to Secretary Fish, the: foreigners and ` 
respectable, Spaniards. in’ Cuba were aston 
ished, and Americans there became alarmed, 

The question now is.of higher importance 
than its mere relation to.Dr. Houard; it rises 
above petty party politics which would blame 
the Administration, which -has done :and. is 
still doing the utmost it can do under the law; 
it is a question which concerns the honor of 
this country and of the legislative branch. of 
the Government. Under this violation of treaty 
obligations we have a right to demand the rec- 
ords, the charge, and. evidence in support of 
them.... The Secretary of State, in; perform- 
ance of-his duty, has demanded them, and,.as 
he informs us, © the request hag not. been com- 
plied with.. Now, shall we be craven enough 
to fear that the Jaw of 1868, which we ourselves 
enacted, if carried. out. will lead to a war with 
Spain? The President has communicated the 
facts to Congress. The reasonable request of 
the Government has been refused. The ques- 
tion is whether the Representatives of the 
people will permit the captain general of Cuba 
and authorities of Spain to delay still farther 
areply to that demand, without even express- 
ing the sense of. this House on the subject ag 
an aid to the President in hig endeavors. to 
effect Dr. Houard’s release. — ee 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts... I under- 
stand that there bas been a reply. RIOT, 

Mr. L. MYERS, . They return a reply, go it 
is stated, while Dr. Houard is being sent in 
chains to Ceuta, a fortress in Morocco, oppo- 
site Spain, that the matter will be examined. 
That is what the captain general promised 
fifteen months ago. Are we to wait another 
fifteen months? . 

We have a right to respectful answer under 
the treaty, If Dr. Houard ever took the oath 
of allegiance as a Spaniard and became such 
under their laws, it was very easy for them-in 
Cuba to send the eyidence of that fact here. 
They need not wait to send to Spain for it, 
If Dr. Houard took such part against the Gov- 
ernment of Spain as would prevent a justifica- 
tion of our interference in his behalf, it is easy 
for them to send evidence of that fact. If his 
trial aud sentence are claimed tobe in accord- 
ance with the treaty, a telegram from Spain 
could so state; and now all we propose to do 
is this, (I repeat the phrase,) to strengthen the 
hands of the Administration in its just demand 
and on behalf of the people we are chosen to 
represent, by our votes, to speak the deep 
interest they feel whenever any American is 
deprived of his liberty: without due course of 
aw, : 

Sir, a man invested. with the manhood of 
American citizenship is in chains, against what 
we believe to be the law, and when a telegram, 
if there is any evidence against. him, could 
make satisfactory answer, the House. of; Rep- 
resentatives. trembles in the balance. fearing 
lest peradventure this. Government omay be 
driven into war with Spain,of whose atrocities, 
denounced but yesterday-in the British Com- 
mous, I would rather notspeak now, but whose 
weakness as one of the Powers of Europe must 
not justify her in setting aside the treaties into 
which she bag solemnly entered with us. . .. 

Me MAYNARD. I would ask the gentle- 


man what wesbould have said if a dispatch, 
had come during the late war from the House 
of Commons of England or.from the foreign 
minister of England to know by what authority 


we had arrested and imprisoned. gentlemen 
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who had. been here. thirty years, but who 
claimed to be British subjects? i 

Mr. BANKS. Such inquiries.were eon- 
stantly answered during the war. 

Mr. L. MYERS. I suppose, ‘in the first place, 
that fifteen months would not have been al- 
lowed to elapse before our reply; and next, 
that the reason for our action would have been 
a satisfactory one. 

My colleague on the committee who preced- 
ed me {Mr. WILLARD] made some remarks 
which, in justice to him, I must suppose were 
facetious, about what {the heathen Chinese 
sojourning here might demand if we pass this 
terrible resolution; and they had as much 
to do with his view of this case as 8 Cranch, 
which he relied on in his argument. 
have a treaty with China, both ‘partics are 
bound to fulfill it. Having none that would 
cover his imaginary case, I fail to: perceive 
the force of his suggestions. 

England went to war with Abyssinia and 
spent millions of money because a few of her 
citizeos were held there captive. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States were ready to 
back a United States officer with all the pow- 
ers’ of the Government on behalf of a man 
who had only- made his first declaration of 
citizenship. The French Government lately, 
by one of its- consuls in Cuba, demanded: and 
obtained the release of the sons of a man 
named Rosseau, a French colonist, declar- 
ing, contrary to the assumption of some 
gentlemen here, that the sons of a French 
colonist in Caba bad the right to claim that 
they were sons of France. 


United States, still claiming his nationality, 


and his father a French colonist in Cuba, in- | 


stead of one naturalized first in America, the 
power of France, humbled as she now is, 
would soon have been exerted to prove that 


one of her citizens should not be held: in | 


bondage contrary to law. 


That nation which upholds the honor of its į 


flag and affords protection to its citizens will 
net decay. Let it not be said that an appeal 
to perform these sacred duties has been un- 
heeded by the Representatives of the American 


people. 


American Citizens Abroad. 
SPEECH OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In raz Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the pre- 


amble and resolution reported from the Committee 
ou Foreign Affairs in relation to the imprisonment 


of Dr. John Emilio Houard by the Spanish Govern- || 


ment— 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Speaxer: I should think that after the 
administration of this Government and the 
‘Republican party have been attacked as the 
“ most imbecile and useless and contemptible 
Administration on earth,’ one of its friends 
would not have interfered in allowing at least 
ten minutes for its vindication even by so poor 
an advocate as myself, even if he did not 
undertake to make it himself. © 

‘Mr. HOAR. My colleague will alow me 


{ 
} 
| 


If we! 


If Dr. Houard | 
had been a native of France instead of the | 


to say that I objected because I did not want | 


the previous question seconded. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
much obliged to my colleague for the explana- 
tion. I misunderstood him in the noise. 


Now, let us see exactly what the case before | 


usis. Louis Howard, a native of France, was 
naturalized in this country in 1803, and in 
1815 his son, Dr. Juan Emilio Houard, was 
born. In 1822 Houard’s: father moved to 


` 


I am | 


i 


Cubs, taking all his family with him, entered 
lands there under the Spanish law, and founded 
a colony substantially at Cienfuegos. He there 
spent the remainder of his life. Dr. Houard, 
bis son, went with him when but seven years 
old. When Dr. Houard was ready for his 
education in 1886, when he was in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-one years of age, he came 
to Philadelphia for the purpose of being edu- 
cated, and ‘studied here until he was prepared 
for his profession. He then went back to 
Cuba to practice it. 

Mr. DAWES. He came here a minor. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. He left 
here 4 minor and he came back a minor, at 
the will.of his father. 

Mr. L. MYERS. His father was dead.. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Well, he 
came at the will of his surviving pareut; he 
came here without any consent of his own, 
being a minor. He left this country originally 
with his father; if his father became a Span- 
ish subject, then he became a Spanish subject 
according to the provisions of the laws of the 
whole civilized world. 

Now, then, what is admitted in the case? 
It is admitted that the father went there and 
took a grant of lands asa colonist. Itis not 
disputed, and as the law then stood that was 
a declaration and evidence of Spanish citizen- 
ship on the part of the father. 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly it is disputed. 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. Certainly it is. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 1 can 
only say that this-is what the Spanish Govern- 
ment claim to be their own law, and they 
know best aboutit. Then his father took the 


| office of police commissioner there, which all 


Spanish authorities say can only be held by a 


| Spaniard, and the last telegram that is before 


us-is one sent here on the 10th of April from 
Madrid, which I will read. It is as tullows: 
Fisa, Secretary of State, Washington : 


Urgent.—Captain General telegraphs minister of 
state, saying that Houard’s American citizenship 
was not aileged in consul’s first communication; 
that Houard’s father had renounced foreign nation- 


ality im accepting post of commissary of police at 


Cienfuegos, and that Houard had no foreign papers, 
but was registered as a Spaniard. Copy of all pro- 
ceedings to be sent to Madrid next mail. 


ADEE, Chargé. 
MADRID, April 10. 


Mr. L. MYERS. I must right here deny 
what the captain general says. 

Mr. BOTLER, of Massachusetts. I cannot 
yield tothe gentleman ; he had an hour, and 
I have only ten minutes, 

Mr. L. MYERS. Iam bound to pnt it in 
that the statement of the captain general is 
contradicted. í 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I am 
only stating the matter as it stands of record. 

Now, then, with thisclaim on the one side or 
the other, while the case is already before the 
Government, and while the President and 
Secretary of State are doing all they could 
do, if it were you or me or any one else in 
Dr. Hovard’s place, a resolution is brought in 
here by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, for 
what purpose? That the House chould take 
this matter into their own hands; adjudicate 
Houarda citizen ; adjudicate that we are bound 
to protect him; adjudicate that our foreign 
policy is weak and imbecile and contemptible 
more than that of any other country on earth, 
to nse the phrases of the eloquent gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES, | and to pass a 
vote of censure upon the Administration of 
our country. © 

Now, has anybody risen on this floor and 
said that our Government has been derelict 
for one moment, that it has not proceeded just 
as fast as it could, even if Dr. Houard had 
been an American citizen? Sir, I deny that 
he is a citizen of the United States. Upon 
this point the weight of the evidence is not 


only not conclusive in favor of his citizeuship, 
but it entirely fails. My eloquent friend from 
Qhio [Mr. Bincuam] said that Dr. Houard 
having been born an American citizen could 
not be expatriated without some act of his 
own. J agree to that, after he is of age, but 
the gentleman wholly overlooked the fact that 
he could be expatriated by the act of his 
father; that his father could go to a foreign 
country and carry him with him in his infancy 
and make him a foreign citizen, as he did do 
upon all the proof, 

Being thus by act-of his father made a citi- 
zen of Cuba, in 1886 Houard came back 
here, completed his education and went back 
to Cuba, and never claimed any citizenship 
of the United States uutil after this war broke 


out. in Cuba in 1869. Now, sir, E for one 
would move every power of-this Government, 
war power and all, in favor of an American 
citizeh whose personal rights to liberty were 
interfered with by a foreign Power. There is 
no such glorious record as that of our Gov- 
ernment in the case of Martin Koszta, who 
was a citizen only in intention. But I will 
not permit the whole American doctrine to be 
overturned here and now in favor of a man 
who has not been here for thirty-odd years, 
who never meant to return here, and who has 
never yet said that he meant to come back to 
this country, or claimed the protection of its 
flag till now. He left this country in his in- 
fancy, abd came back in manhood. 

Mr. L. MYERS. : In early youth. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. In early 
manhood, and he went back in manhood, and 
for thirty-odd years has shown no disposition 
to put his foot again on this soil. Now, let 
us turn this ease right about for a moment. 
Suppose an Irishman comes 'o this country 
at seven years of age with his father, and 
remains here until be is twenty years of age 
‘and then goes back to Ireland, obtains an 
education there, immediately returns here to 
practice his profession for thirty years and 
marries here, bis father living here, accepting 
office here, entering land under our land Jaws, 
taking advantage of our preémption laws, and 
living here all his. life... At the end of that 
thirty years that Irishman by birth only goos 
abroad. Would you not, Mr. Speaker, would 
not every gentieman in this House, vote the 
whole power of this Government to protect that 
man as an American citizen? 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. Not if the father 
was not a citizen, had not declared his inten- 
tion to become such, had not taken out any 
naturalization papers. > 

Mr. BUTLER, of Mas:achusetts. 
me. I have stated the exact case. Let ine 
| restate it. An Jrishman comes here, a boy 
of seven years of age, with his father. His 
father comes here and settles, takes up a quar- 
ter section of land, brings all his family here, 
and lives and dies here. While the father ig 
living here he sends one of his sous, a minor, 
back to Ireland, or the son, a minor, goes 
back and obtains an education, after which he 
returns here and practices his profession for 
thirty years, and marries here. : 

Mr. L. MYERS. At what age? se 

Mr. BUTLER, of Maasachusetts. Attwenty- 
one, 

Mr. L. MYERS. No; at twenty-eight. 

_ Mr-BOTLER, of Massachusetts. Well, let 
it be twenty-eight or thirty.. He returns here, 
and for thirty years practices his profession 
here, lives here all the time, and then goes 
abroad. Now, what will we call him when he 
goes abroad? What isthe American doctrine 
when applied to such a man? Why, it is that 
he is our citizen, and entitled to the protec- 
tion of thé’stars and stripes. That is the doe 
trine that Iam contendir g for to-day by voting 
against this resolution. I will vote for the 
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Martin Koszta doctrine, the right of a man to 
come here and make this: his home and become 
one of us. I donot pnt.the right of American 
citizenship simply upon oaths and papers, they 
may be lost,-but upon conduct and acts, and 
everything that: goes to make apparent his 
right. And I hold that his duty is correla- 
tive; and if I found that man committing 
treason, I would execute him for that crime 
if guilty as quick as. I would.any other Ameri- 
can citizen, after he had been here for thirty 
years under the circumstances I have named. 

Mr. L. MYERS. Treaty or no treaty? 

Mr. BUTLER, -of Massachusetts. Yes, 
treaty or no treaty; if he was here as an 
American citizen and committed treason, I 
would hang him, treaty. or no treaty. 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. Will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. BOTLER, of Massachusetts, 
tion; yes. 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. When Irish citizens 
were imprisoned in English prisons the Amer- 
ican Government, through their minister there, 
refused to interfere until they could produce 
their naturalization papers. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
call that a question? [Laughter.] l 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. Well, ia not that 
the fact? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It was 
the fact, and an un-American doctrine it was, 
too. And you are wanting to put up for the 
suffrages of the American people as Pres- 
ident that minister of ours who did this thing. 
I am against so doing, and always shall be, 
for that very act, if où no other ground. 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. I am not aware 
that the gentleman knows what I intend to, do. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I speak 
of those with whom the gentleman acts. . The 
New York World is my authority. I believe 
the action of our minister in the case of the 
Fenians ‘was un-American, and ought not to 
be sustained by the American people. 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. The Government 
sustained it. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Yes, 
Johnson’s government. I have maintained, 
and always shall, that we ought to have 
taken a different course in regard to those 
men wholly independent of the question of 
naturalization papers; and I will not now 
vote solemnly that the principle followed in 
that case was right. I trust that no party in 
this country will ever pronounce in favor of 
such doctrines of citizenship. I do not desire 
our Government to put itself in the position 
of sustaining such a right to our protection in 
the naturalized citizen. We are now making 
inquiry. The Government is trying to find 
outif Dr. Houard is an American citizen. If 
upor all the evidence it should appear that he 
isan American citizen, then I shall be ready 
and eager to enforce all laws, all treaties, all 
the rights we have against any Power on earth 
in his favor and for his relief. 
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Revenwe and American Labor--Necessity 
and Growth of Home Production. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. H. ROBERTS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 30, 1872. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. E. H. ROBERTS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I ask for the passage of a 
bill based upon that now pending. The pres- 
sure of the war debt, and the attacks upon the 


national credit, have been so far met that a 
reduction in the revenue can be conceded. 
The popular demand, as well as the dictates 
of sound statesmanship, places that reduction 
at not lessthan $40,000,000. I deem it import- 
ant that an act affording this relief to the 
country be passed at this session. 

Most of the provisions of the bill reported 
from the Committee of, Ways and Means rela: 
ting to the internal revenue, have my approval. 
The effort to diminish the annoyances to tax- 
payers is wise; and will doubtless be siccess- 
ful. Lhe proposal to increase the tax on 
smoking tobacco is not justified, in my opin- 
ion, by the plea for uniformity. The internal 
revenue system was born of the war. „It is 
irksome and costly. The prudent legislator 
will make haste to put an end to its burdens 
and its irritations. I look forward to the day 
when it shall be abolished altogether. We 
surely can afford to dispense with all the stamps 
now required in general business, those fleas 
of our financial system. Thus we ¢an facili- 
tate the consolidation of districts aud the les- 
sening of the number,of officers. This part 
of the bill when properly amended is of the 
first moment tothe country, and ought 
promptly to be written on the statute-book. 

Considerable reductions in customs duties 
are also demanded. So far as this bill re- 
duces or abolishes duties on the necessaries or 
common comforts of life which this country 
does not produce; so far as it places on the 
free list articles upon which the Treasury does 
not receive a sum commensurate with the cost 
and the annoyance; so far as it mitigates 
charges adjusted to heavy internal taxes and 
the abnormal condition of civil war, it com- 
mends itself to my judgment. In so far as it 
singles out great industries and strikes at 
them; in so far as it fails to recognize the 
right of American labor to the American 
market; in so far as it adjusts duties with a 
view to commerce rather than bome produc 
tion, I must juin. with those who ask for 
amendment. 

I believe amendments will be made, and 
that the committee and the House will per- 
fect the bill so that it will have finally my 
cordial support. At the proper time I will 
coöperate in trying to make these amendments. 

Let us try to cheapen comforts without 
reducing the wages of American labor. Let 
us make no assault on the industries which 

ive us prosperity while .we lift all burdens 
fromthem. We may if we are wise so legislate 
that the reduction of taxes and duties will 
be an element of genuine prosperity, and the 
steady payment of the debt will be twin en- 
gines bearing the nation grandly forward on the 
high sea of unparalleled success. 

The course of the debate thus far, and espe- 
cially the remarks of the gentleman from IHi- 
nois [Mr. Burcuarp] on Saturday, compel 
me to indicate first and chiefly why the coun- 
try cannot afford to have radical changes made 
affecting injuriously established interests. 


MEDDLING WITH PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


Upon its face a tariff relates directly only 
to customs duties, to the raising of money for 
the Treasury. In reality it involves most of 
the principles which concern government. It 
is, as Say long ago styled political economy, 
Vaffaire de tout le monde, everybody’s busi- 
ness. It affects directly every commercial and 
industrial interest. You cannot say that you 
will adjust duties only for revenue, and not 
meddle with private affairs; for industries 
have grown up under existing Jaws. You can 
make no change without meddling. The re- 
peal of a statute is as much interference in 
private affairs as the enactment of a statute. 


PRICES NOT MADE BY STATUTE. 


Do not exaggerate the interference of gov- 
ernment. Nature has its own laws, and crops 


Ài 


grow regardless of human statutes. Trade has 
its laws also, and the wise ruler will give themi 
free scope. Prices are not made by statute; 
and markets pay little heed to law. makers. 
Tariffs are but one of many’elements which 
affect labor’ and production, and: the: consé: 
quent supply and: demand. The tide of migras 
tion, great social and political events, fimine 
and pestilence and panic, wars and: ramors 
of wars, affect industry and ‘its: fruits. ~The 
common rate of customs duty may be’ more 
than counterbalanced: by either one of these 
potent. influences. : They are’ above ‘our fore- 
sight, and the mere statistician omits them 
from his caleulation.. Wrong has been dong 
in holding tariffs, high or low, responsible for 
influences far higher and more far-reaching 
than are due to them in fact. While we have 
Governments they will need money, and duties 
on imports are the customary reliance, supply 
universally at least a part of their revenue! 
The: problem: is soto adjust: them as’ to’ cons 
tribute to the highest advantage of the- nation. 
FREE TRADE A PHRASE, NOT APACE. ` T 

Free trade is a phrase, and cannot bea fact: 
Literally, such a thing as commerce without 
régulation of law and restraint of duties is 
not known to civilization. The most enthusi: 
astic theorist in the midst of his dreams does 


not propose now to stop the collection of 


duties. The most aggressive assailant of the 
tariff, even the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Kerr]. or the gentleman ‘from Illinois, [Mr; 
Burcuarn,] dare not propose the abolition of 
the tariff, but only its modification, sometimes 
exaggerating its burdens and annihilating ‘its 
benefits. Pe eee 

: TWO THRORIES AND TWO NATIONS : |U. > 

Two theories array their advocates in ap: 
proaching this work. One theory magnifies 
commerce, and suggests an adjustment looking 
to the freest exchange between nations, and 
of course to an equilibrium in their material 
and industrial condition.. The other theory 
adopts production on the soil as its ward, aud 
regards it as a nation’s duty to lift itself up, 
to improve the condition of its own people, ag 
the best method of elevating all mankind, and 
of developing profitable commerce.;.., | 

Two great uations to-day represent ‘these 
theories.. Britain. represents in. its financial 
policy the commercial system; the United 
States have throughout their history, with brief. 
intervals, illustrated the system of home labor. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. 

The rallying cries:of the factions—" protec- 
tion,” as interpreted by its enemies, and *‘ free 
trade’’—are half truths ; they serve to antago- 
nize interests which are naturally akin. The 
whole truth is that Government should render 
both labor. and trade. free from unnecessary 
restraint, while it owes to both full measure of . 
protection. That is the true American system: 
toward which our legislation must tend. - 

COMMERCE VS. HOME PRODUCTION. Ma 

But issue is joined—commeree vs. home 
production. Importers and theorists err ‘who 
force the issue and infuse bitterness into it- 
Onr country ean have no enduring and proft- 
able commerce except as it shall grow and 
blossom out of its own developed ‘resources. 
We can expect to make little in exchange and 
carrying unless we have something to trade 
and to transport. Even the glowing words of 
the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. BURCHARD] 
eannot create commerce, even if he might 
write the tariff, without production on the soil 
as an antecedent. : 7 

COMMERCE MUST FOLLOW PRODUCTION, 7] 

Commerce for the sake of commerce'is not 
what we want. Mere carrying is the work of 
Sisyphus. Commerce is desirable only when 
it really adds value, when it brings us some- 
thing better or cheaper than we could other- 
wise get. It is pretended that wine is im- 
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proved by being earried back and forth over 
the ocean. . But,:as a rule, the carrying trade 
serves a useful purpose only when it facilitates 
exchanges: of accrued values, when it takes 
from one place articles in-excess and returns 
those which are in demand. It must fol- 
low successful production, and cannot exist 
without it. ; 

With production on the soil flourishing, com- 
merce willin due season commence and thrive. 
Start nations without unnatural advantages of 
acquired capital or established markets, and 
their traders would construct commercial rela- 
tions. _ But they would need revenue, and each 
nation, woald adjust its customs for the advan- 
tage. of its own people. The nation whose 
chief hopeis in foreign trade will frame a tariff 
to foster that interest: The. nation which 
possesses unmeasured natural resources and 
whose future is to decorate a continent. with 
the laurels of diversified industry, will wisely 
adjust its duties to accelerate that triumph. 

OUR RACK WITH BRITAIN. 

But, sir, we run the race on no such condi- 
tions: with Britain nor with any nation of 
Europe. . British manufactures are rank with 
the luxuriance of three centuries of hot-houge 
forcing. The Netherlands were rich in tex- 
tile fabrics before England made its own cloth. 
France and Germany have had the benefit of | 
all the world’s experience, and all the shelter 
and impetus which strong Governments could 
give. Inall these countries wages are at their 
minimum; capital is a drag, aud must put up 
with the lowest returns. : 

If it is mere commerce we seek, we must 
recognize the situation. We must accept the 
cquiliprinm of wa;es and of social condition. 
We enter the race handicapped with high 
wages and social equality.. We will conquer 
in the end if we so resolve, but the conquest 
will be- worse than defeats We ought not to 
enter the race at all. 

OUR AIM~-PRODUCTION ON THE SOIL. 

Our chief ain should be, not mere foreign 
trade, but production on the soil. This is no 
island, but a continent, and the grandest of 
them all. Our mission is to develop it, in the 
cafions of the mountains where the snow 
spreads its perpetual ermine, and in the vast 
extent over which the rose chases the months 
in their course. We are to develop the soil, 
and upon it not wares and merchandise only, 
but men and women also. To do that we 
must feel we have a country. We must 
dare to have an American policy. We must 
bravely refuse to level down to the standard 
of the Old World. We have done something 
for the elevation of all men everywhere. 
There is progress in Europe. Wages have ad- 
vanced ; improvement has begun; ideas are 

_fruetifying. We can afford to adhere to a 
policy which has wrought such good results. 
Broad as is the sea, and attractive asis its mas- 
tery, the possibilities of this continent in the 
generations just at hand are even more daz- 
aling, including more than the glories of Solo- 
mon; and to them commerce will come, like 
the queen of Sheba, bearing all precious gifts. 

PURELY COMMERCIAL NATIONS, 

We must seek our first prosperity. in home 
productions, or we must enlist passionately. in 
a struggle with Britain for the control of the 
ocean. The experience of merely commercial 
nations presents no allurements tome. Ido 
not disparage the importance of. commerce ; 
but prosperity based on foreign trade alone is 
hollow and it is transient. Venice once ex‘ 
changed the products of the world, and her 


palaces were as numerous as her homes. The 
base of the Alps gave her scanty crops; ber 
manufactures were curious, but they were not 
diversified, and not useful for common life. 
Now the winged lions of St. Mark watch 
silent over the-desolate bride of the Adriatic. 
So commerce, starting from ‘Tyre and Sidon, 
touched as with a comet’s giare both shores 
of the Mediterranean and its classic isles, and 
swept’ upward on the west coast of Europe. 
Do you lust for the brief splendors of Spain 
and Portugal? Holland held the scepter 
longer, for she had her own wares to trade 
with. Jt bas passed to the chief western isle 
of Europe, and we envy the possession. Is 
it accident, tell me, that ruin rests on Tyre; 
that the brigands. bring terror to the Piræus; 
that Genoa sends no ships to the continent her 
son discovered; that Spain and Portugal for- 
get the energy of Ferdinand and Isabella; 
that Holland has no successor to Van Tromp? 
Does the wail of fate mingle with the proud 
boast that ‘* Britannia rules the wave ?”” 


THE SECRET OF LONG NATIONAL LIFE, 


Nations exist which. were venerable and | 


grand in power before Greek triremes met the 
Persians at Salamis, or Roman galleys crossed 
to Carthage, or bolder navigators passed the 
pillars of Hercules. Criticise oriental civili- 
zation as you please, China and Japan have 
endured, and duration is one quality of gran- 
deur. Both nations have cultivated agriculture 
and manufactures at home. They have been 
narrowin views; that we should not be. They 
have been self-supporting and independent in 
resources; lhat we may easily become. 

In the pride of youth our civilization forgets 
the best lessons of the far-distant past. Re- 
cent experience in Europe warns us to beware 
of coming change. Look beyond and we may 
learn the secret of Jong life. We are too 
proud to learn of China and Japan, as my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. BURCHARD] 
intimates, Well, the pyramids do not bow 
before our arrogance, and the glories of Egypt 
may well awe the self-assertion of young 
America. Forty centuries of national life are 
grandeur itself. Thirteen hundred years of 
Hebrew sojourn are an episode in Heyptian 
history. The huge statues of the kings who 
were contemporary with Abraham remain to 
tell us of the mighty force of that empire. Its 
architecture was titanic; its artsinclude many 
lost to us. Concede that our life has much 
superior to its own. { would purchase the 
secret of duration. To the nobie, generous 
strength of the Republic I would add length 
of days. -The bite of the asp brought to 
Cleopatra sudden death. May we not from 
the mysterious depths of Egyptian history, its 
hieroglyphics and its tombs, learn the weird 
method of long national life? Let the student 
ponder well whether it was not in its self: 
supporting industry, in agriculture that fed all 
its own people, in manufactures that needed 
no foreiga aid. The sphinx may refuse an 
answer, but the inquiry continually returns. 

MAKING WARES BETTER THAN EXCHANGING THEM. 

Let us draw no broad generalizations even 
from concurrent history. Let us not see 
in the white wings of commerce the shadow 
of national death. On the contrary, the ship 
freighted with a country’s own industry is one 
of the noblest of its achievemenis. Floating 
like a feather in the wrath of mid-ocean, with 
its fires flaming and its engines wrestling, it is 
one of the culminations of human power. It 
may achieve real and valuable production. 
Commerce has mingled nations, advanced 


letters and culture and art, extended knowl- 
edge of elenrents, and taught diversified pro- 
cesses of manufacture. But exchange pre. 
supposes objectsof exchange. It can have no 
broad scope except when based upon agri- 
culture and manufactares. Give men wares 
and money, and they will be sure to trade. 
The diffculty is to get the wares and the 
money. ‘The secret of prosperity is not to 
exchange wares, but to make them. > 


CONSTRUCT A SELF-SUPPORTING REPUBLIC. 


That nation will endure which has the roots 
of its prosperity in its own soil. Strength on 
the ocean is as. unstable ag the element itself. 
That resource. which is faraway is by.so much 
uncertain and. transient. Plant your wealth 
and. power on our own domain.: Let them 
spread broad as you will, and graft them with 
all pleasant fruits. -Let all singing birds rest 
in their branches, and all birds of passage come 
and go from their genial. shade. | 

Iu a word, feed and clothe and house your 
people. by the work of their own hands. Build 
up a self-supporting nation. Construct a 
Republic which, if worse come to worst, can 
live without a nail or a shoe, a coat or a book 
brought from outside of its boundaries; so 
independent it can dictate itsowntrade. Then 
commerce will wait upon its wealth and will 
do. homage to its power. 


WH MUST NOT PARODY BRITAIN, 
Clearly, our business ig not to parany the 


career of. Britain. The individual who imi- 
tates another is weak and contemptible. So 
a nation will be that fails to be itself. We 


must mark out our own path and walk in it, 
I do not fail in appreciation of the lessons of 
British history. Its example of monarchy is 
a warning to us. So the invitation to adopt 
the British financial policy is a strong argu- 
ment for avoiding it. j 

By the magic of figures, by the eloquence 
of contrast, gentlemen urge us to abandon 
our traditional system of fostering home in- 
dustry, and, like Britain, seek foreign com- 
merce, aud then will great. wealth: accrue 
unto us. owe 
i OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The advocates of radical change in our finan- 
cial policy warn us that danger confronts us 
because our imports increase, because the 
balance of trade is against us, and because, 
as they allege, our exports do not increase in 
proper ratio. 

Mr. ex-Commissioner Wells, in bis essay 
for the Cobden Club, puts this charge into 
definite form. These are Mr. Wells’s words: 


“As might naturally have been expected, from 
the greatly increased cost of production recently ex- 
perienced in the United States, the country has be- 
come one of the very best of markets for foreign pro- 
duce to sell in, but one of the very poorest to buy 
from; and as a consequence, imports of late years 
have tended to. increase without a corresponding 
increase of ordinary domestic products. Thus in 
1860, the imports (excluding coin and bullion) were 
$358,616,000, (total: $373,100,000,) or at the rate of 
$11 22 per capita of the whole population; and the 
exports and reéxports (excluding coin and builion) 
were $317,557,000, or at the rate of $10 08 per capita, 
In 1871, however, the imports (exclusive of coin and 
bullion) were $519,593,000, or $13 68 ner capitu; and 
the exports and reéxports (gold valuation, and ex- 
cluding coin and bullion,) were $442,960,000, or $11; 97 
per capita,’  *° * * > “Tn these figures, 
therefore, we have the most conclusive evidence 
that the change in American industry in, conso- 
quence of the war and its accompanying legislation 
has been in the direction of an impairment rather 
than increase of ability to compete successfully with 
foreign nations.” 


_ Let us turn to the official figures of our for- 
eign trade: 
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Statement showing the exports (domestic and foreign combined) from and the imports into the 


Jrom 1850 to 1871, inclusive. 


r 


United States during each of the Fiscal years. 


ie 2 = = ERE > : 
P . Exports. Imports: >; 
Fiscal years. -1 z —— — Sic pennies 
Merchandise. ` Specie. Total. Merchandise.: Specie.: - >. Totakl:e 
eepe - a enaa en + caer Le 
$44,375,726 $7,522,004 | $151,898,720 $173,509.526 ` 4,628,792 ` | $978,138,318 
188,922,259 | < 29,465,752 218,388,0 210,871,420- ? 853,503. | - Sees 
166,984,231 42,674,135 209,658,366 207,440,398 5,505,044 i 
203,489,282 . 27,486,875 0.976,15 283 TTT. 4,201,382 
-287,043,701 41,197,30: 278.241,064 997,803,804 6;758,577 
© 218,909,503 56,247,343 275,156,846 257,808,708 3,659,812 
© 281,319,423, 45,745,485. 28,9834, 908 310,432.31 207,6. 
312,070,414 50,890,268 362,960,682 | ` 348,428,342 12,461,799 
286,008,420 38,636,001 324,644,421 263,338.654 274, 
314,968,411 41,821,051 356,789,462 331,333,341 434,789 
333,576,0. 66,516,239 400-1 22,296 353,616,119 550,135 
214,180,197 20,791,080 243,971.277 240,258,524 46,339,611 
193,052,029 36,886,956 229,938,985 258,941,999 16:415:052 © 
258,202,643 64,156,611 322,339,254 243,335,815. | =- 9,584,105 - 
196,740,211 105,244;350 301,984,561 316,441,289.. 13415,8612 |, 
269,053,897 67,643, 336,697;123 224,021,095" 810 
479,382,323 86,044,071 565,426,394 940.262 T00; 
398,320,448 60,868,372 459,188,820 395,783,100 47 17,8: 
3833117937" 93,784,902 476,902,839 357,436,440 1883 871,6 
381.906,149 57,138,380 439,134,529 506379 19,807,876 437,314, 
471,363,646 - 58,155,656 529,519,302 5,958,408: | =. 28,419,179 2 462,377, 
492,546,572: 98.431;978 978, 520,223,684 21,270,024 541,493,708 


* Domestic exports in this and subsequent years are given in currency values, oxcept from Pacific ports. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Burnav or Statistics, March 29, 1872. 


Two facts assert themselves: : 

First, foreign capitalists find this country 
the best field in the world in which tò: invest 
surplus capital. “This first fact is only ten 
years old. :- Hx-Commiésidner: Wells: showed 
that in 1863 the United States had: substan- 
tially a clean balance-sheet abroad. Our for- 
eign indebtedness has. grown up since. . Mr. 
Wells estimated. American. liabilities to for- 
eigners in 1869, at $1,465,000,000. . The sum 
has since increased.. Last. January, accord- 
ing to the Economist, the London market ab- 
sorbed over fifty million dollars of American 
securities, as follows: 

* Northern Pacificrailroad, £4,000,000; Gilman and 
Clinton railroad, £400,000; Massachusetts five per 
cent., £443,500; city of Washington loan, £800,000; 
Baltimore and Potomac railroud, £640,000; city of 
New York loan, £3,122,000;  Atkantio and Great 


Western. railroad, £760,000;. Cairo. and. Vincennes 
railroad, £700,000; total, £10,865,500,”” 


Here is another statement in illustration : 


“The London Mining Journal gives thohames of 
twenty-five mining claims on the Pacific coast whic 
are owned and operated by English companies— 
seven in California, eight in Nevada, four in Utah, 
and six in Colorado. ‘The nominat capital of these 
claims is $25,000,000. Several other claims have been 
sold to English companies during the past year, rep- 
resenting about $1,500,000 of nominal capital, and 
Englishmen are now negotiating for more important 
mines.” : pay 8G : 

Probably the foreign capital now invested 
in American securities amounts to $2,000,- 
000,000.* f . 

Secondly, those who invest these vast sums 
have an interest to send wares to this country 
for a part. of the investment.. That transac- 
tion is not direct. For the securities exchange 
is given, which is deposited with. the London 
bankers, British and continental merchants 
crowd their goods into thé United States and 
sell them sometimes in sharp competition ; in 
return they receive a part of the same Lon- 
don exchange: ‘ daw 

Because money is more needed ‘here than 


* These are the largest figures given by any au- 
thority. Mr. Edward Young, of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, places the aggregate at $900,000,000, and 
declares they cannot exceed: Federal securities, from 
$900,000,000 to $950,000,000; railroad, municipal and 
other, less than $300,000,000, giving an outside esti- 
mate of $1,250,000,000. 


our securities, public or private, we ship the 
latter; and.the zeal of trade gives: us that 
which money will buy instead af a part of the 
coin. Solong as American securities; go to 
Europe they will tend to make our imports 
of goods exceed our exports. ‘That is a fact 
in our situation. It does-not depend upon 
tariffs or theories of revenue. So long as this 
country affords‘large returns for capital in safe 
investments, capital will come hither. - We 
could wish that its owners should come -with 
ite We cannot keep the capital away while our 
prosperity continaes the wonder of the world. 
A third great- fact is, that-in the record of 
imports does not appear the grandest item of 
all, the import of men, nor even their money 
value. From. 1866.t0 1871, 1,642,477 -immi- 
grants came to our: shores. If we could for- 
get their brain power and. soul value the sta- 
tistician cannot refuse to allow that. they bring 
and represent an average of $800 each in 


money, or equal to more than half of, our 


ts 


EDWARD YOUNG, Chiefof Bureaty. > 
imports, not: less than $262,876,000 a year. 


And this:addition,to our wealth is stable;and 
abiding and productive. . = a TR 


BRITISH IMPORTS AND É: 
But suppose we give to the, figures; their 
fullest force; concede that the balance of-trade 
is against ug, that we import mere than we ought, 
and that the ratio of our exports isdiminishing, 
We seek a remedy. . Surely we. cannot find it 
by adopting the British financial policy, for if 
our balance-sheet is not satisfactory, that of 
Britain does not justify envy on pur ipart, - 
The imports of. Great Britain have been for 
fourteen. years increasing more ;rapidly, than 
the exports. In 1856 the imports were £6 8s. 
2d. per head, and the exports of British pro- 
duce £4 2s. 10d. per head; while in 1870 the 
imports were £9 163. 9d. per head, ahd the 
exports. of British produce were £6. 9s... 6d, 
Take the figures in detail from the Statistical 
Abstract as presented to Parliament ; 


Real value of: the total imports and exports of merchandise into and from the United King- 


dom, with proportion thereof per head of total population. 


Exports. 
Imports. Brist a 

: vas ritish produce, Total valu 
Year.” Foreign | of British, 
Propor- | * Propor- | APA Oo. | foreign and 

Total value. tion Total valne. tion daca- eoloniak: » 
per head per head ‘ produce. 

£172,544,154 1£6 33, 2d.| £115,826,948 |£4 2.10d.) £23,393,405 | £139,220,353 
187,844,441 6 13 5 122,066,107 | 4.6 7 24,108,194 . | - 146,174,801 
5 16 0 116,608,758 42 5 23,174,023 | 189,782,779 

6 5 5 | 180,411,520 | 411 2 | © 25,281,446 |.: 155,692,975 

030, 7 7 0 135,891,227 414 7 28,680,224 OE Oe ek 

3. 710 2 125,102,814 4.6 5 34,529,684- -4 159,632,498: 

,716, T i 123,992,264 | 4:5 7 42,175,870. |., 106,168,134 
919, 8 9 5 146,602,342 | 5 0 0 800, 087: 196,902, 409 
274,952:172 9 6 0 160,449,053 5 8-7 52,170,561 212,619 614 
271,072,285. | 9 2 2 165,835,725 | 511 5 995,851 18,831,576 
295,290,274 9 17 2 188,917,536 |. 6.6; 2 49,988; 146 238,905 G82 - 
275,383,137 | 9 2 6 180,961,923} 6 0° 0 :840,6' 225,802,529 
294,460,214 914 0 179,677,812 518 3 48,100,642 227,778,454 - | 
295,460,214 9 12 1 189,953,957 6 3 7 47,061,095 237,015,052 
303,296,082 | 9 16 9 199,640,983 | 6 9 6 44,493,755 244,134,738 


} 


The Bureau of Statistics of our Treasury Department gives the total value of British imports for 1871 at 
£326,834,647, and the exports of British produce at £219,319,671; showing that the process of divergence 
continues and is intensified. Comment is based on official figures only. 
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Notice, first of all, that the imports in 1866 
exceeded the total exports of British colonial 
and foreign produce, exclusive of bullion, by 
£38,323,801, or $161,287,196. This adverse 
balance has been constant, and has been 
generally increasing. In 1870 it was £59,161,- 
844, or $286,340,905 in gold, about £1 18s., 
that is $9 16 per capita. 


THE WORLD SELLSTO BRITAIN BUT BUYS RLSEWHERE. 


Analyze the statement closely. Scrutinize 
how under the British policy the excess of 
imports over exports steadily runs up. Weigh 
the fact that imports into Britain grew in 
fourteen years by the vast sum of £180,751,- 
928, or $632,839,331. In the same interval 
British exports increased only £104,914,388, 
or $507,695,623. The excess in growth of im- 
ports above that of exports has been in this 
period £25,837,543, or $125,143,708 in gold. 
This increase of disparity is nearly one fourth 
of the total imports of merchandise into the 
United States in 1871. British imports exceed 
British exports by an amount six times greater 
than the excess of American imports over 
American exports. Mr, Wells’s alarm comes 
from a deficiency on our part of $1 71 per 
capita. The British deficiency is $16 26 per 
capita. By so much, according to his test, is 
Britain a better market than the United States 
“to sell foreign produce in,” and by so much 
tthe very poorest market to buy from.” 

Gentlemen who deny our prosperity, mag- 

‘nify the triumphs of the British policy, and 
the glories of British commerce. An adverse 
balance of trade is not greatly to be feared 
when it is caused, as with us in good part, by 
the influx of foreign capital coming in to seek 
investment and develop our resources. 

Against the appeals of these disciples of 
British political economy to’ adopt their 


theories, I confront these records of the coun: | 


try which they hold up to us for example. 
The tendeney of the world, tetit be noted, is 
to sell to Britain for money, and to buy else- 
where. In 1870, Britain bought of foreign 
produce $47.58 for every person of its popu- 
lation, and sold of British produce only $31 32 
per head. The adverse difference was $16 26 
per head; while our total imports in 1871 were 
only $13 68 per head. 
: BULLION, l 
It is fair to state that the shipments of bul- 
lion correct in part the great disparity which 
is shown and which is ‘growing. But the 
adjustment is far from complete, and an exam- 
ination of all the figures justifies alarm and 
apprehension as to the future of British trade 
and commerce. The imports and exports of 
bullion are as foliows: 


Imports. Exports. 
1858... sessesseses ..£29,493,190  £19,628,876 
1862.. 31,656,476 29,326,191 
1856.. ase 34,287,139 21,638,611 
1867.. aae 23,821,047 14,324,517 
1868. wae 24,852,595 20,220,614 
1869.. . 20,500,991 16,377,528 
1870..... 29,455,608 18,919,690 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE NOT DESIRABLE. 

If wə accept the warning which Mr. Welles 
and his disciples derive from our commercial 
record, what shall we say to the lessons of the 
British figures? Our financial policy may 
need reform, but surely the British policy 
does. not point the way. Our foreign trade 
may be dangerous, but by the same test British 
eemmerce is a bubble ready to burst. We 


want to produce more on our own soil; 
Britain can teach us only how year by year to 
buy more and more abroad. ‘The balance of 
trade isnow against us.’ Apostles of pretended 
free trade point to a commercial millennium, 
and we find ita vortex of adverse balances, a 
‘geometrical progression of that which, in our 
case, they style ruin. We may well avoid the 
path into which they ask us to enter: 

Our great need is increasing production 
on the soil, The earth is oars and the full- 
ness thereof. Our work is out of our mines 
to conjure treasure; out of our soil to pro- 


duce crops; to forge our metals with skill-} 


ful hands; to weave cloths from cotton and 
from wool; to fashion wares from all the gifts 
of prodigal nature. In all departments we 
are.gaining rapidly on our great rival. Ido 
not. care to say even in borrowed phrase of 
Britain— 
“The little island is already overcrowded, and is 
unable to produce enough either of food or of cloth- 
ing to supply the populace which swarms uponit. Its 
supplies must be drawn largely from foreign coun- 
tries, and it is needless to say that the United States 
has long been its principal depot for provisions.” 
For I recognize the continued growth of 
Britain, and rejoice in it. But her relative 


advancement in manufactures must hereafter į 


be less than our own. I do not join in the 
lugubrious prophesies that her fuel will fail 
and her shops grow idle. But the fact is cer- 


tain that the rate of increase in her great pro- 
ducts has ‘of late fallen off. Time will permit 
the citation of only a few leading examples. 
The production of ‘edal and pig iron for recent 
years has been as follows; aecording to figures 
given by the (British) Sta:esman’s Year-Book 
for 1872: ` : - f 


Year. ` Coal, tons. P ae gi 
1858 « 65,008,649. 3,456,064 
y - 8,948,469 
meei» 98,150,587 4,819,254 
-101,630,534 4,523,987 
+104,500,480 4,761,023 
21038, 141,157 4,970,206 

emer::107,427,557. - 5,445,757 | 
brace 5,960,000 
- 6,400,000 


The increase of coal was; from 1858 ‘to 1864, 
twenty-seven’ per cent., or nearly seven per 
cent. a year; while from 1864 to 1869 it was 
ten per cent., or nearly two pet cent’a year. 
The increase in pig iron was, from 1858 to 
1864, nearly forty per cent., or six and six 
tenths per cent..a year; while from 1864 to 
1869 it was less than fifteen per cent., or less 
than three per cent. a year. American rail- 
road building has during the past two years 
given unnatural impetus to British iron man- 
ufacture. Our railway bonds are readily ac- 
cepted in payment and create a demand to 
which British furnaces and mills are inade- 
quate. This forced production does not over- 


throw the logic of the figures for a decade. 
The iron crown will soon be wrested from 
Britain. 

In other metallic productions such a positive 
dectease is shown: 


Lead, Tin. 
£1,489,005 £823,480 
1,418,985 1,170,702 
1,337,509 799,208 
1,397,415 1,201,456 


* These years are gathered from other authority. 


The trade in these metals is decreasing in 
Britain year by year. Does any one say that 
the loss in rate of increase, and even the retro- 
grade in metallic productions is compensated 
by the growth of the manufactures of cotton 
and woolen? Here are the figures to answer 
the suggestion: 


COTTON, 
Years. Number or Spindles. one 
1,932 20,977,017 249,627 
2,210 28,010,217 293,547 
2,387 30,387,467 399,992 
2,549 _ 32,000,014 879,329 
2,483 38,218,738 441,276 


The increase in spindles from 1850 to 1861 
was nearly fifty per ceat., and of power looms 
nearly twenty per cent. From 1861 to 1870 
the increase of spindles was only thirty-one 
per cent., and of power looms only eleven 
per cent. 


WOOLEN, 
Year. aeei Spindles. Troma, 
1,505,278 9,439 
1856.. 1,505 186,972 14,453 
1861.. 1,679 2,182,609 21,770 
1,652 2,589,560 46,204 
«1.820 2,692,761 48,140 


The increase in spindles from 1850 to 1861 
was thirty-seven per cent., and of power looms 
was nearly one hundred and thirty-three per 
cent. From 1861 to 1870 the spindles in- 
creased by nineteen per cent. only, and the 
power loonis by one hundred and twenty-one 
per cent, ` 


THE CONTRAST. 


The product of the United States in pig iron 
has-been as follows: f 


Tons, 
1854. we 736,218 
1855. s 784,178 
1856. s. 883,137 
1857. <- 799,157 
1858. . 105,094 
1859., 849.627 
1860. 919,770 
1861 . 731,544 
1862 . 787,662 
1863. 937,604 
1864. 1,135,996 
1865.. 931,582 
1866. 1,350,343 
1867. 1,461,626 
1868 . 1,603,090 
1869. 1,916.641 
1870. 1,865,000 
1871.. 1,912,608 


Of coal we produced 14,000,000 tons in 1860, 
and 21,000,000 tons in 1870. 

The production of steel of all kinds in the 
United States has been: í 


1865 ....... 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


veavecensede isee 


1871 . vesecessee 82,000 
Of woolen and cotton fabrics, and of the 
total value of all our manufactures, I am en- 


abled by the courtesy of Hon, F. A.’ Walker, 
Superintendent of the Census, to give the sub- 
joined instructive tables: 
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Comparative statistics of woolen production. 


. . 1870.* 1860. 
States and Territories. % ; 
Establishments.| Setsofeards. |.. Looms. See ee 
‘Establishments.| Sets-of cards. | 
u 24 2 fo 
B i7 : s = 
: 109 oe 2 Pe < po 
Delaware. il 30 "221 i a 
Florida., a ee - 2 me 
eorgia., 395 $ 
Illinois.. 109 254 624 + 2 
Indiana. 175 346 1,180 79 112 
Iowa.. 85 1% 374 12 13 
Kansa: 9 24 29) 3 ae 
Kentucky. 2 51 322 37 83 
Louisiana. 12 100. oe 4 
107 321 1,161 26 80° 
59 45, 27 re 
183 1307. 7,746 SE 1-184 82t 
146 232 “16 14 
10 B 39 i 
8 3 30 
156 258 183 11 
Eyi 505 1,558 51 
Jersey. 29 81 603 35 
New York.. 248 834 2,460) 140 
orth Carolina.. an ae i ae 
10 T 9 ) 147 5 
ennsylvania. T 3 692 270 
Rhode Island. 64 469 2,536 57 
outh Carolin 1d 5 9 
ennessee 148 176 80 1 
Texas.. 20 29 30 
Vermont 65 lid 670 46 
Virginia 67 109 137 45 
West Virgi 72 113 120 
Wisconsin .. 64 131 270 15 
New Mexico Territory.. 1 1 5 z 
Utah Territory.. 19 ; 31 i - 
Total bear i 2,783 8,368 24,381 -120 


Ho: dr Revs). 


Producing woolen fabrics. | Establishments 


carding wool 


x opis nee: 


+ Bach of these establishments must of course have-had one set-of-eards; some might, and probably did, havo- more than one; but this office has no. means sof 
determining the exact numbers, Had the material been equally divided among the establishments, one set of cards in oach would have been sufficient to con- 


sume it. 
Comparative statistics of cotion production, Ro 
Neti ‘3870. * 1860, | 
‘States and Territories. SEK a SST : 
i i Eotaolish- Spindles. | Looms. Entaplishs 
Alabama... ssc B 28,046 632 | ` H 
Arkansas ET „1,125 none, ee 
Connecticut, 110 587,042 11,643 ' 129 
Delaware. 6 88,140 ` mig” ik 
Florida... At one. hone. 1 
Georgia... 33 83,566 1,861 “83 
Illinois. 3t one, hone 3 
ndiana 17,360 ` 448 2 
owa.. it none, | none. none. 
Kentu 4 ick ef g 
Matnone Š 459772 | 9,902 19 
Maryland 16 68,660 | 1,839 . .20 
Massachusetts _ 187 2,617,737 ` 55,197 _. 217 
Mississippi. 5 419 «162 4 
Missouri..... 3 16,715 16 
New Hampshire 36 749,843 19,091 A 
Now Jersey... Fi 10780 tt A 
13 - 36,369 618 39 
23,240 280 
gl 3,316 ` 7,173 185 
137 1,022,241 18,759 1 153 
il 41,269 168 17 
27,823 813 | 30. 
4 8,878 -235 1 
il L076 1,319 Bo 
Virginia... 5 p i 
District of Columb none none. | none. 
Utah Territory... 1,020 iL a 1 ae 
Total United Sian 206 6,992,575 - 182.902 1,091 5,235,727, 126,313: 


= = Approximate, 
{Cotton batting and wadding oniy; 


t Compilation not completed. 
2 Without New York and Louisiaua. 
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T aod 


Statement exhibiting the total value of manufactures (gross production) at the censuses of 
1860 and 1850, and approximately for certain States at the census of 1870. 


ierann aanaea 
States and Territories. 1870.* 1860. 1850. 
$13,220.65 $10,588,566 $4,528,876 
185,410 - - 
7,699,676 .2,880,576 537,908 
73,116,756 68,253,328 12,862,522 
2.797.820 < 2 
160,974,574 81,924,555 47,114,585 
re 178,570 - - 
E 18,343,818 2.82.9027 nee 
istrict of Columbi , 294, 48! 2, 690,258 
Pistrict 4,707,908 2,447,969 668,335 
Georgia 994, 16,925,564 7,082,075 
1,045,324 - w, 
205,821,961 57,580,836 6,534,272 
109,129,634 42,803,469 2725, 
46,782,497 13,971,325 3,551,783 
; 11,798,353 307, 4 - 
Kentucky.. 54,149,043 37,931,240 21,710,212 
Louisiana „000, 15,587,473 6;779,41 
oland pratt 735 151 35,040,802 
Maryland... 5,924. +735, 043, 
Massachusetts. 582,163,878 255.545.922 157,743,994 
Michigan... 118,776,853 32,658.35 11,169,002 
innesota.. 541.3 3,373,172 58.300 
Mionesota 11,268,102 8,590,637 2,912,068 
Missouri. 215,000,000 41,782,731 24,324,418 
Montana. 2,559,391 - - 
Nebraska 5,892,512 607,328 - 
Nevada.. 15,870,539 - - 
New Ham 71,678,013 37,586,453 23,164,503 
New Jersey.. 69,853,320 76,306.104 39,851,256 
New Mexico. 1,489,868 1,249,123. 249,010 
New York..., 000, 378,870,939 237,597,249 
i 20,701,332 16,678,698 9,111,050 
280,965,791 121.691.148 62;692,279 
6.901,412 2,976,761. -2,236,640 
725,599,424 121,188 155,044,910 
110,469,650 40.711.296 22,117,688 
13,438,226 615,1! 7 045,477 
587,9; 17,987.225 9,725. 
15,369,731 6,577,202 1,168,5% 
2,351,011 900,153 291,220 
3l pigs J 14,637,807 8,570,920 
Virginia... 496,077 7} | 59 19: 2 
West Virgi 241690315 | 50,652,124 29,602,507 
Washington. 8,045.802 1,406,921 ~ 
Wisconsin. 78.606,308 27,849,467 9,293,068 
Wyoming.. 765,424 - - 
ha ES E E AE $4,302,453,616 . $1,885,861,676 $1,019,106,616 


* Approximate. 


Increase of 1860 over 1850, eighty-five per cent. 
eight per cent. 


t the census of 1870 the products of the mines and fisheries‘are not included with the manufactures, * 
In 1860 the products of the mines and fisheries amounted to about ninety million dollars. 


as heretofore. 


Mr. John L. Hayes, in an address to the 
wool-growers and manufacturers in conven- 
tion at Syracuse, furnishes these statistics of 
wool: : Ba tk : , ` 

“Tn 1850 our total wool production, according to 
the returns of the census, was 52,516,359 pounds. In 
1860, under a free-trade policy, it had reached only 
60,511,343 pounds, The estimates of a Government 
statistician place the product of 1865 at 115,000,000 

ounds,an average of 85,000,000 pounds per annum 
‘or the first five years of the decade, and for the last 
five years of the decade at an average of 130,000,000 
pounds per annum. A private statistician in the 
trade, of accepted reliability, estimates the total 
wool. production, of the United States for 1867 at 
160,000,000 pounds ; for 1868,at 177,000,000 pounds; for 
1869, at 162,250,000 pounds: and for 1870, at 163,000,000 
pounds.” 

In coal, British growth inten years was sixty 
per cent.: American growth, fifty per cent. In 
pigiron, British growth was fifty-five per cent. ; 
American growth, one hundred per cent. In 
cotton manufactures, British growth was about 
forty per cent.; American growth, about the 
same. In woolen manufactures, British growth 
was fifty-six per cent.; American growth, was 
over one hundred and sixty per cent. In wool 
our Increase has been threefold since 1860, 
and in steel our increase has been more than 
fivefold since 1865. In the grand cycle of all 
manufactures our production has more than 
doubled. in ten years.. These are the results of 
the work of those whom the gentleman from 
Ilinois (Mr. Buronarp] sneers at as ‘pen- 
sioners upon the bounty of the Government.”’ 
He is not the first lawyer and not the first 


+ About. 
Increase of 1870 over 1860, one hundred and twenty- 


theorist who has thus stigmatized the pro- 
ducers of this country. The national invent- 
ory, the growing wealth of the Republic, show 
the independence, the creative energy, the crys- 
tallized achievements of these ‘* pensioners.” 

Observe particularly that the growth of 
woolen manufacture is in the South and West. 


league on the committee to excite sectional 
prejudice. J regretted very much to hear his 
language, and was surprised at his attitude. 
Compare, too, how general manufactures 
march with ‘steady tread southward and west- 
ward. Gentlemen will do well to consider how 
many of those whom they so flippantly brand 
as ‘t pensioners” are the architects of all our 
growth and progress. : 

This grand total of the manufactures of the 
United States, more than $4,302,000,000, pro- 
tests against disturbance by inconsiderate legis- 
lation. The increase in the true valuation of 
the real and personal property of the nation 
from $16,159,616,068 in 1860 to the magnifi- 
cent total of $30,068,518,507 in 1870, forbids 
rash and presumptuous charges. 

p THE BRITISH FACT. 

The earnings of capital bave reached their 
minimam in Britain. Wealth overflows; mere 
commerce spreads; production has approx- 
imated its maximum. British authors portray 
the dangers of the situation. Mill may expose 
the evils of overpopulation, Ruskin draw 
scathing pictures of poverty, Dickens and 


Thus facts rebuke the attempt of my col: 


Reade and George Eliot lift the curtain from 
before toiling millions. Other writers—Sul- 
livan, Grant, Hoyle, Byles—less known to 
fashionable readers, probe even deeper. To 
them belongs the work of warning and of 
reform for Britain. I predict ro coming 
storm, and fix attention on no muttering 
thunder. With all its parade, the commerce 
of Britain is hollow and unstable; its manu- 
factures, grand as they are, no longer grow in 
the old fashion; its agriculture is a secondary 
and decreasing element in its wealth, 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL, 


My ideal for my country is far other. Com- 
merce I will welcome when it is handmaid and 
not mistress ; but America need follow in the 
wake of no leader. Our mines, our fields, 
our forests, incite us to grand success. All 
the metals, cotton, wool, sugar, tobacco— 
all the cereals, provide the means of a produc- 


| tive industry such as time has not elsewhere 


illustrated ; work for all and every man at 
work! Ore sparkling in the fires of skilled 
mechanism, fabrics for every human use, 
wares for every market, ought to be multiplied 
to answer every demand at home, and enlarged 
production will command the trade of the 
globe. We must develop and utilize our great 
resources. We can afford to leave to Britain 
the device of attempting to reduce the prices 
of wares in all the markets of the world. Our 
mission is to raise the wages of labor and. the 
condition of bumanity. For this the grand 


|| gifts of nature have been bestowed on us, and 


we must not dare be false to the solemn trust. 
- DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY AND ITS RETURNS, 


The census proves that in some good meas- 
ure we have developed the resources which 
a bounteous Providence has bestowed upon us. 
Such results indicate the thrift, the energy, 
the success of our people generally. They are 
the monuments of the ability and achieve- 
ments of our producing classes. Advocates 
of radical changes in our financial policy find, 
however, that all is not perfect in our condition, 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Fixx: 
ELNBURG] the other day drew to the light the 
short-comings of Massachusetts. Every human 
situation is open to criticism, and one step to- 
ward improvement is to show the need of it. 
My friend asserts that some men are poorly 
paid in Massachusetts. Would it better their 
condition to destroy the industry in which they 
are engaged? Would it improve the situation 
of other working people to throw the opera- 
tives in New Engiand factories out of employ- 
ment? Quite the reverse. The gentleman 
eloquently states that agricultural laboris well 
remunerated in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Why? Because a home market exists for 
nearly all. the product of our soil. Because 
in so many mechanical pursuits are employed 
‘consumers, who, but for those pursuits, would 
be themselyes engaged in agriculture, and 
therefore not purchasers: 

See the general advantage here. No mat- 
ter what the greater relative superiority may 
be in agriculture, we ought not, as a people, 
to prosecute that occupation solely. In farm- 
ing only a part of the year is fully and profit- 
ably occupied ; a considerable number of per- 
sons in a purely agricultural district cannot 
be remuneratively occupied at all. . What- 
ever may be our superior facilities in agricul- 
ture, in order to utilize all of our labor we 
must introduce. other vocations. Add to agri- 
culture a single handicraft, as shoemaking; 
you will provide work for & part of those who 
were not fully occupied before. As you add 
to the varieties of employments, you reduce 
the number of those who are idie by com- 
pulsion; you give scope to variety of taste; 

you render profitable differences of strength, 
of skill in manipulation, of taste and genius; 
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you open the door to all improvement and 
render possible all the marvels of machinery 
and the attendant division of labor; you get 
more out of the individual for society, and 
more out of society, for the individual. 
diversity of industry, moreover, mankind are 
guarded against famine and rain which in ruder 
times the sport of the elements brought almost 
periodically upon them. When large districts 
are devoted solely to agriculture a severe 
drought or prolonged rain may. destroy all its 
crops, and.with them all the: resources of the 
inhabitants. Intermingle manufactures aud the 
mischief will be but partial. Of the products 
of mechanism, any one may suffer from acci- 
dent'to the raw material or fitfulness in the 
demand.: ` So, during our civil conflict, Man- 
chester suffered great destitution because our 
cotton-fields refused to furnish cotton for the 
spinners, whose patience rendered their depri- 
vation historic. That community, other things 
being equal, will be able to produce the most, 
and will be most independent of fortune, which 
has the greatest diversity of industry, 

Over production ofa single article is possible. 
You may raise too much cotton, or too much 
grain, or may have too much of some product, 
of manufacture.. Ina country of one or of few 
products famine may come from failure, or a 
glut from excess of crops or wares. In a land 
where many branches of industry thrive 
neither result is possible. The failure of one 
is supplemented by the prosperity of another ; 
the growing success’ of each contributes to 
the general advantage, and when all produce 
the most, exchange is most rapid, wealth is 
magnified, and the nation contributes most to 
the general treasury of the. world, 

So,it may well be true that Belgium can 
make iron cheaper than wé can, and cheaper 
than we can produce grain ‘to buy her iron, 
and.yet it be the highest dictate of common 
sense for us to maké our own iron, for we 
stall raise about so much grain and no more, 
whether we dig our own ores and smelt them 
in our furnaces or not. If we do not make 
our own iron, a large part of the persons able 
to open mines and manage furnaces will be 
only partially employed, or not at all, Shall 
we not give to them their best chance? , 

It is the same with cotton weaviug. Possi- 
bly we can dig gold and silver, or raise maize 
to buy calico.or sheeting, cheaper than we can 
make ite- The reasoning is weak which there- 


fore says, close the factory and let Manches- 


ter, or Marseilles make.our cotton cloth. Be- 
cause whatever theory may urge asa matter of 
fact, the operatives of a factory if thrown out 
of employment will include many who can 
neither dig gold nor raise maize. Many. of 
them can do nothing else so well as to.spin. and 
weave cotton. Clearly they should be asked to 
do that which they can do best. S 
Part of this superiority in a.special work is 
from training, from acquired: skill; if it were 
only that, Government ought not recklessly to 
make of no account a trade learned bya life- 
time of labor. Butmore than this is involved. 
Men have varieties. of gifts; Oue hand. is 
strong, another is. facilc; one eye is sure, 


another is quick; one masters readily the |} 


secrets of color, another applies adroitly the 
mechauical powers. .-That society serves most 
fairly its purpose which enlists every special 
gift of its members. ° i e 

But climate and soil-and local peculiarities 
limit the industry of every section of country. 
Yes; you will not raise oranges in Green: 
land; nor gather ice in Havana. Those are 
luxuries, and society is not absolutely depend- 
ent upon them. So long as that point has not 
been reached where all labor is employed 
remuueratively and to the best effect, room 
exists for a further diversity of industry. Oc- 
cupation, production, is desirable for its own 
sake, 


demand for labor, and therefore an influence 
in favor of higher wages. 

No; but the gentleman from Missouri tells 
us that when this encouragement takes the 
form of a tariff the advantage accrues only to 
employers. He parades tables of dividends 
of New England factories. Would there were 
more of them, not for New England only, but 
for every State in the Union. If manufac- 
tures pay largely our people are keen-eyed 
enough to learn it. No barriers prevent any- 
body from engaging in these occupations. Any 
individual may make cotton fabrics, or woolen 
or iron, if only he can get together the capital. 
Continue the conditions on which large profits 
are earned, and competition will follow, de- 
mand for labor will be increased, and wages 
must rise. 

The law is invariable. Magnify the profits 
in any vocation, and men will crowd into it; 
wages in it will rale high; competition will 
seek to create an equilibrium. - Prove that 
great profits exist, and you prove also that the 
tendency is to raise wages, first, in that occu- 
pation, and in a less degree in all. 

Asa matter of fact, the profits of manufac- 
tures to'the stockholders in this country have 
not averaged us much asthe interest they might 
have received in real estate investments at the 
West. Great advantages have been secured 
to the community in the advance in lands, in 
the cheapening of commodities, in the growth 
of towns, and villages, and cities. No contra- 
diction has been made of a table printed a few 
days ago in the New York Tribune of all the 
dividends paid by all the cotton and woolen 
manufactories of New England, from 1820 to 
1870 inclusive. Experience and capital have 
made the pfofits greater there than elsewhere 
in this country. Yet this is the exhibit: 


“ The Profits of Manufacturing.—The following table 
is condensed from Martin’s Tables of Manufacturing 
Dividends, a work of undoubted authenticity: 
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Shall Government foster that production || Pear idan 
which of itself is less. remunerative than : te 
another? Government has no right by any 1852.. Diir 
obstacle to prevent the fullest development of || 1854... 
By |] our national resources and the extension of our 1895 Abe 
industries. Frequently generations of. legis- 1806 $ 
lation have hampered production: : Advan- 1853 A 
tages have been given to. foreign nations by || -1859 Ti 
their legislation or by ours which only legis- 1860 2. 
lation can correct-and counterbalance. Often 1862 1 
a feather makes the balance turn; often a || 1863 i 
pebble: changes the direction of: a stream ; 1384 Hi 
often a slight obstruction throws the train || 1866 ta 
from the track. A slight encouragement may || 1867... LR 
give vitality to a struggling enterprise, may ee «s 108, 
add tothe diversity and extent of our national 1870... me Ta, : 
industry. Surely that is an addition to the “Average for the entire fifty-one years alittle short 


of nine percent. — : Pena ane reat 

It must in fairness be considered that many. 
companies have failed from time to time, wiping 
out not only profit but capital; and these, if allow- 
ance were made for them, would reduce the average 
of dividends materially... In other cases, mills which 
cost $1,000,009. having failed, the wreck was rb 
for one halt to ono fourth of its cost, and’ the Boot 
quent dividends were paidon the reduced (' razeed”) 
capital, though this was.Jess than half the-cost.: In 
all cases where stock dividends were made, these 
are counted as cash. ` ae net set 
_ Estimated by decades, the profits of manufactur- 
ing in New England, thus swelled in appearance, 
not in truth, were as follows: 


Per cent, 
From 1820to 1830, a shade over.... i B¥ 
From 1830 to 1840, just....... 0 
Erom 1840 to 1850, hardly, 
Erom 1850 to 1860, a fraction over 
From 1860 to 1870, not quite seese. 


_" MONOPOLISTS.”. | 


These are the results attained by those whom 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] de- 
lights to style: ‘imperial. monopolista: My. 
dictionary describes a ‘ monopolist’? as “a 
person who engrosses a commodity by -pur- 
chasing the whole of that article in market, 
for the sake of selling at an advanced price; 
or one who has a license or privilege granted 
for the sole buying cr selling of. any commod- 
ity.’ 

If manufacturers have the control of a 
patent or are masters of a special process 
they may. possess a monopoly. They attain 
that character not through any customs duties 
levied or collected. On the contrary, guch 
duties tend to develop competition on our own 
soil between our own citizens. The race is 
open to all. “All capital is invited; all indus- 
try has open field. The result is:that individ- 
uals build up shops and toil’in them. Gom- 
panies are formed and the mites of the widow 
and orphan are invested as well as the hoards 
of the capitalist. ` 

The lists of stockholders in some of. these 
factories would be curious. We. could. sé 
those who ‘are numbered shrinking -in “their 
humble dependence among thet mondpolists”’ 
of the fancy of.eloquent gentlemen here. Any 
one may see who are the chiefs and managers 
of furnaces and factories. Almost uniformly, 
within my observation, they-are men:-borh: to 
poverty, who, by their. own efforts, have won 
fortane. If their own modesty. did not forbid 
me to mention them here my argument would. | 
gain strength if I might tell by name how-the 
presidents of the woolen mills in: mydistrict 
started their fortunes as machinist: and: stage: 
driver; how iron-founders have molded ‘great 
business as they fashioned patterns or. poured 
the liquid metal; how our greatest cotton mills 
arë the outgrowth- of the genius and industry 
of one family, ‘alliedwith the supremé me- 
chanical skill, and chemical ingenuity of a 
man yet living. 0 pe 

If my friend from Indiana or my friend from 
IHivoig ormylearned friend from Missouri will 
go with me. upon a hill overlooking alvilage 
nestling beside the Sauquoit they willsee there, 
more than anywhere else known to me, a spot 
verifying the Happy Valley of Rasselas: Mod- 
est comfort consorts with honest thrift. Intel- 
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ligence guides the machinery, and the product || you have legislation work worse and more Weaving-room, k 
stands first in all markets. The village is. enduring mischief than the devouring flames? Orerésr pet day 3225 Ps m eng 
famous for manly sports, for music, and for WAGES. Second hand, per day, 125 187 250 


lectures, but contains no saloons. Its churches 
are numerous and well attended. Savings | 
yanks have for depositors many of the men | 
and women. Some of the operatives I know, 
Mr. Chairman, could give you a check for a 
quarter's salary or discount your note for a 
_ thousand dollars. 

That is the flower of American industry. 
Import men and set them at work. Bring a 
hundred men hither to establish a new manu- 
facture or extend an old one, and you add at 
least $500,000 to our production. The value 
of land is increased... A hundred families 
become : consumers of food and clothing and 
household comforts. That builds up a home 
market. 
` In many places we have seen the opposite 
process. . A great fire comes and sweeps away 
a busy factory. Sir, I have seen such á result. 
‘The burning of the Utica Globe mills brought 
the lesson very near my home. The factory 
was one day busy with cheerful and remunerated 
labor. Before midnight the walls were ruins, 
the machinery rubbish, and the operatives were 
thrown out of work. They suffered inconven- 
ience, and some the pinching of kéenest poverty. 
The stockholders lost money. The entire com- 
munity felt the misfortune. Landlords found 
their houses unoccupied. -Grocers and mer- 
chants, shoemakers and clothiers, lost custom- 
ers. he city appreciated that for atime a 
rich source of its prosperity was dried up. This 


was accidental, and it was temporary. Would 


But figures are more eloquent than general 
statements.. My own district does not differ 
from other localities in which industry is diver- 
sified. It does not. wish sudden, reckless dis- 
turbance of labor or of capital. - The national 
currency has greatly appreciated since the war, 
and its purchasing power has increased. Yet 
wages have increased very considerably meas- 
ured in currency. Asa fair sample of the 
advance, I give accurate reports from leading 
establishments: > . 


Average price paid for a week's labor by the Empire 
Woolen Company, Clayville, New York, for— 


Sorting-room: 1861, 1865. 1872, 
$9:00 $15 00 $16 50 
75 10 50 12 00 
50 18 00 27 00 
Laborers... 25° 8.25 8 25 
Card-room: : 
Foreman... 50 18 00 30 00 
Boys, tenders.. 50 325 ` 325 
Spinning-roota: : 
Foreman... . 9 00 13 00 18 00 
Spinners... . 650 10 50 12 00 
Dressing-room 
Foreman.......... 7 50 12 00 13 50 
Girls, spoolers .... i 28 2 50 2 75 
Weaving-room: 
$ 9 00 21 00 24 00 
6-00 10 50 42 00 
. 45 7 %5 7 2% 
< 12 00 18 00 ` 33 50 
i 4 B 7 do 7.50 
2 50 3 2% 3.75 
Repairs 
D 10 50 13 50 15 00 
Laborers ..... 4'5 90: 900 


Statement showing the number of persons employed by the Globe Woolen Company, Utica, 
New York, and their average earnings. 


September 1, 1860. Í September 1; 1865. [September 1, 1871. 


Occupation. | 
: Average Average Average 
No. | wagesper| No. |wages per]. No. | wages per 
day, day. ay. 
Designers 1 $3 00 1 $4 17 1 $10.00 . 
Ovorseers... 8 2 06 9 3 06 . 9 5-00 
Mechanics..... 3 150 5 2 06 6 2 61 
Yard laborers, 4 85 7 1 25 ` 10 T 343 
Wool assorters. 7 1 jo 9 1 60 17 175 
Dyers: 5 70 il 1 25 18 117 
Carders, (men). 5 79 7 118; l4 122 
Carders, (girls, 14 42 15 ölt 22 7 
Spinners, (men).. 20 118 2 1 60 30 1.60 
Spinners, (boys, L 1 -56 4 46 16 74 
Spoolers, (men)... - - - - ale 1 73% 
Spoolers, (children, 12 to 14).. u 37 25 © 44 50 45 
Warpers, (men)... 1 75 3 1 723 5 1 594 
Weavers, ere = 26 94 14 1 25 36 1 50 
Weavers, (women). 84 94 67 1B 84 1 50 
Weavers, (children).. 4 40 8 54 2 52% 
Finishers, (men)... 26 763 25 128 41 117% 
Finishers, (women 9 42 9 80 28 86 
Finishers, (boys)... 2 31 2 69 2 80 
Whole num ber.......cccsscscccsceceseseceneceesssseareaee 181 - 246 - 392 - 


The agent of the Globe mill states that one | 
half of the operatives in the mill saved a part 
of their earnings regularly, and about one third 
were the owners of the houses in which they 
resided, : 

The wages paid by the Utica steam knitting- 
mills compare as follows: 


re 1868. 1872. 
Girls for knitting a 
and: sewing-ma- - 
i „$4036 per week. - $6@$10 09 
. 1 25per day. 2@ 250 
62 cents per day. 100 


COTTON. 


The figures of the New York mils corrob- 
erate the more elaborate table of the 


UTICA STEAM GOTTON-MILLS. 


The following is a comparative statement of 
Wages paid operating mechanics and laborers 


for manufacturing cotton goods in the years 
1860, 1865, and 1872: - 


Carding-room Department. 


“1860. 1865. 1872, 
Overseer, per day.$2 25 * $275 $4 00* 
Second hand, per — 
AAY eiiie 125 175 . 250 
Carders, men, per 
RVi taisin Ve 150 150 
Carders, females, : 
PEF ABY cere 34@50 41@625 41@624 
j ‘ . Spinning-room. g 
Overseer, perday.$1 87 $250 -$3 00* 
Second hands, per : 
lay.. 87 175 150 
Spinner e I - 
MAES eene LIQ © 166 1 85* 
Spinners,per day, 3 
females... 80 80 
Mechanics, ma- 
chinists, &c...... 162 225 250 


Weavers, per day, 


97 


The. difference in labor as shown, between 
now and in 1866, is mainly. owing to improve- 
ments in machinery and increased production. 

In 1865 the hours of labor were reduced from 
twelve to eleven hours per day. 

The treasurer estimates that about one in 
every eight of our adult males owns the house 
in which he lives, and probably about the same 
proportion ‘‘lay up something every year.’’ 
Of.the adult females I presume not more than 


I| one in twenty saves anything from her wages. 


WAGES OF PRINTERS, 

‘The wages of the workmen at the office of 
the Utica Morning Herald, Utica, New York, 
are as follows: 


Di 1860. ° 1865. 1872. 
Composition per one : 

thousand emsS........... $0 23 $0 33% £0 40 
Foreman ‘news-room : 

per week,... 14 00 18 00 25 00 
Pressmen, da; 8 00 11 00 J4 00 
Pressmen, nigh 9 00 12 00 15 00 
Job hands $8@$9 HOMI $14@3l5 

IRON, 


The Rome Iron: Works, employing qn an 
average two hundred and seventy-five men, 
pay an average of $2 25 per day. Common 
laborers earn $1.50 per.day. About a hun- 
dred lay up à part of their wages; and nearly 
one hundred ‘and fifty arethe owners of houses. 
_ At the Franklin fron-Works one hundred 
and fifty men are employed. Of these one 
hundred and twenty-five receive an average 
of $1 75 per day, and twenty-five an average 
of $2 50 per day. Forty occupy their own 
houses. f i 

The Utica Steam-Engine Company in 1860 
paid workmen an average of $1 28 per day; 
in 1865, $2° 81 per day ; in 1872, $2 26 per day. 
The wages range from fifty cents, for boys, to 
$3 50 pet day. Of one hundred and twenty 
men, twenty have houses of their own. 

The wages in a leading shoe factory at Utica, 
New York, are reported as follows: 


. 1865, 1872. 
T Per week, Per week. 
Experienced shoemakers.......$10 @$I15  $18@$21 
WOMEN. siess 3:50@ 6 5@ 9 


These tables show that since the war closed 
general wages have advanced, and the rate 
ranges variously, even as much as double for 
some kinds of skilled labor, and from ten to 
thirty-three per cent, on the ‘average, with 
some rare cases unchanged. American work- 


Men are thus improving in condition.. They 


protest against lawyers, theorists, and politi- 
cians assailing their industry and overthrow- 
ing the fabric óf our prosperity. 

' Contrast, also, the wages on either side of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, in Canada 
and the United States. The figures for the 
United States. are from the table from the 
Bureau of Statistics, July 12, 1870, and are 
stated in gold; those for Canada are furnished 
to me by a representative of this Government 
in the Dominion: i 


w Wages per. 

- Occupation. woech ee week in 
cores š f Canada, à States, (gold) 
Blacksmiths... $8 50@12-00. . $13 10 
Brick-yarda, (molders).12 00@15.00 _- $16 15@18 46 

abinet factories, 

) sieve 00611 ‘50 8 08@15 00 
10 50 ô 92@13 85 
6 00@ 7 25 8 08 
6 50 6 92 
10 00@13 00 13 43 


*Overseers and second hands are paid higher wages 
now than in 1865, mainly in consequence of increased 
duties, requiring a higher grade of skill and ability. 


*Overseers and second hands are paid higher wages 
now than in 1865, mainty in consequence of increased 


duties, requiring a higher grade of skill and ability. 
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Wages per Wages per 
Occupation. salen oe 

. : Canada. Sates, (gold): 
Cigar factories, (strin- - ; 

pers 1% 2 80 
Cigar f: - : 

pers, 400 9 50 
Cigar fa 

ers). 45 7 86 
Cloth- 3 00@-7 50 6 06 
Coopers. 9 50312 00 121 
Cotton-spinners 2 008 7, 2 @ 8 35 
Dyers... 8 50@12 Q0 12 3 
Hatters. we 4 00@12 00 9 65@14 23 
Lrow-works, (molders).. - 12 00 14 
Iron-works, (machin- 

T I oo... seen ORG 10 50 7 32@13 48 
Iron-works, (laborers). 7 00 N 3 
Iron-works, 

smiths)......0. 10 50 14 10 
Mining, (miners 8 00 177 
Mining, (drawers 7 50 > 
Mining, (laborers). 7 00 7 50 
Paper-mills, (laborérs). 6 00@ 7 50 714 
Paper-mills, (cutters)... 6 00@ 7 50 5 FAS 

; *12 00@20 00 
Printers, (compositors) 8 20@ 9 00 $20 00@24.00 
Painters... .cccccserneeene 8 00@12 00 13 
Railroad-shops, (turn- 

CYS) iessen I OOGIO 50 12 50 
Railroad-shops, 

(wheelwrights) ...,..0 9 00 14 67 
Railroad-shops, | (car- : i 

mieie 9 00@10 00 11 50 
13 30 
6 00 y 54 
18 88 
11 63 | 
15 74 | 
12 60 

eavers .... 6 33. 

Wheelwright 24 


Farm laborers... is 
Saw-mills, (laborers)... 6 00@ 7 50 


Observe that skilled labor ranges from ten 
to fifty per cent. higher in the States. than 
in the Dominion: killed labor shows. less 
diference. The. disparity :is_ great enough in 
all branches to attract a steady. stream. of emi- 
gration {rom the sparsely settled British colony, 
with new and cheap lands, even to our older 
States. 

. Such figures are the proof that the American 
financial policy does keep up wages; that | 


18 24 | 
5 17@ 7 86 
8 03 | 


wages at a given time are in. the ratio of the 
duties on the articles which we manufacture. 
To-day, leaving all else unchanged, strike off 
all duties on woolen and iron, and their manu- 
factures, and all wages would fall nearly in the 


ratio of the duties to the market price. The’ 


fall in wages would first be in-those manulac- 
tures,.and then would extend to. other indus- 
tries. Observe how much cheaperskilled labor 
is in Canada than in the United States. | It will 
not be. hard to write a tariff that will place the 
rewards of -skilled labor on-the same basis on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence. American 
producers prefer their own condition, and do 
not seek such a change. 

The figures already given are a response algo 
to theargument of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, [Mr. Kerr, ] who tells us that ‘ wages are 
advancing more rapidly now in the great labor 
countries of Europe than in the United States.’ 
lt is true that the production of the precious 
metals has caused a general increase in prices 
since the discovery of gold in California, of 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent.; and while 
the effect was felt here years ago; it has only just 
now affected. wages in some of. the European 
countries. ‘he steady immigration to America 
combined with other causes, has drained the 
foreign labor market of some of its best sup- 
plies, and that. influence is now recognized. 
More than by the departure of numbers, it bas 
aroused those who remained, and created a 
moral power which daily asserts itself. 

When intelligent workingmen testily, as did 
a silk-worker before the Committee of Ways 
and Means, that they can save more here than 
their total earnings in England, improvement 
must occur there, or all operatives who can 
will come. hither. That is the reason why 
wages. in Manchester have recently advanced. 
iwenty-five per cent., in British iron-works 
thirty-three per cent. andin Germany, in soine 
branches; at the same rate. I-am indebted 
to the Bureaw of Statistics fora table of the 
advance on the Clyde within six years. It 
shows an advance of from twelve to thirty- 
three per cent. : 


Comparative rates of wages in ship-building on the Clyde and inthe United States. 


Wages on the Clyde, PR ide iy fen 
Occupation. 2 
1866. 1872, 1867. 
Gold. Currency. 

Molders. 36s. $10 50 $15 50 
Machinists ......... 30s. 8 75 15 50 
Riveters and platers.. 308. 8 75 15 00 
Boiler-makers....... 308, 8 75 15 00 
Helpers and strikers. 18s. 6 00 10-50 
Blacksmiths. 30s. 8 15 15 50 
Chippers, 248, 6 75 12 00 
Carpente 308, 8 75 16 50 
Painters... 24s. 6 75 15 00 
Laborers, 182. 6 00 9 81 


Hours of labor per week on the Clyde, 51; in the United States, 60. 


BUREAU or Staristios, April 12, 1872. 


It has already been seen that alike advance 
has taken place in corresponding branches in 
this country. I rejoice that real improve- 
ment has been achieved in Britain and on the 
continent. This result is ina large part attrib- 
utable to American example and American 
ideas. Our policy has favored high wages, 
which a distinguished gentleman in another 
place [Senator Hamiuron, of Maryland] and, 
as I understand him, my colleague [ Mr. BURCH- 
ARD] deem of no advantage. It has wrought 
beneficent effects here. We have refused to 
strike down our people to the condition of | 


2 Day compositors. + Night compositors. 


EDWARD YOUNG, Chief of Bureat. 


Europe. We have thus done something to 
elevate the condition of the Old World. More 
of this work remains to do. We must adhere 
to the system by which we have prospered. 
We must refuse to strike down the standard 
of wages on the poor pretext that somewhere 
a coat can be bought cheaper or a brogan for 
a few sous less. The peddler’s plea of a cheap 
market must not drown the statesman’s appeal 
for steady work for all at fair wages. We 
cannot surrender the results of the American 
policy for all the theories from Quesnay to 
Bastiat, Let Britain choose her own path 


| and walk in it, and. may prosperity be her por- 
| tion, : Our career is, as it has been, other, and 


we believe better, and this continent: 
continue the field of vigorous and remun 
tive production, © 050 0 0 n 
Wee THE RATIO OP LABOR, 0O 0 
‘My colleague on the committee, the gentle- 
man from Missouri, [Mr. FINKELNBURG, |] sar 
prised the committee on Friday last by these. 
words; E eea 


st: 


and this is gften cheapest where labor is dearest, 


plug tobacco costs less than the licorice, that goes 


into it.” : 


The fallacy and inaccuracy of this statement, 
arise from the assumption that the labor to, be 
estimated is only that in the last form of the 
product. But labor vitalizes the whole,fabriciof 
society. ..Before you can make anything, labor 
must prostrate your forests, redeem. your soil, 
fashion. your homes, produce: your, food and. 
élothing: It must:bring.metal-from your mines, 


| and render it: available for tooly.... Then’ it 


must: carry every product. forward. from seed 
planting to harvest, to market, aud to every 
new form.: Labor in plug tobacco includes-all 
oe elements, before it begins to be. plug at 
all. : hee 
Analyze ready-made clothing, for examples 
Under the proposed bill it will have a duty.of 
fifty-four and one fourth per cent... Totrans+ 
form the cloths into-clothing the labor may 
be twenty percent. of the new value. »Batit: 
clothing be imported, it: represents not. that 
labor only.. You must go back to. the wool» 
raiser, and to the articles constituting his sup- 
port and comforts. You must reckon all the 
labor in the factory and the machinery, in: the 
dye-stuffs and the incidentals. You must in 
clude every process of wool selection, of cand- 
ing, spinning, weaving, and finishing, . You 
cannot omit thread and buttons, and the labor 
preliminary to the production of either. All 


‘this ig to -be.addéd tothe twenty per cent: of 
| the tailor in transforming the articles into gar- 


ments ready for. wear. aa 
Indeed, without this long analysis, you will 
see that labor is often almost the exclusive 
element in production. Bloom ironis; made 
by J. & J. Rogers, Essex county, New York, 
and the following statement of the actual cost 
of manufacture in 1870-71 is furnished. from 
them: re 
Wrought iron made direct from the: ore, waing 
charcoal for fuel, in Catalan forge: } aes 


350 bushels charcoal for making one ton iron,:$35 60 
2} tons separated ore for making one tonof = 


HON sesacrseesoeseseet ap eetatabad one 22. 50 
Cartage of ore to forge... 1 69 
Labor in making and hamm 7 a 


Labor in repairing... 
Baskets, oil, castings forre 


All labor... 


~ Sales of the product were made from: $80 to $83 in 
the years 1870 and 1871. _ fleet 
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Charcoal represents unskilled industry, 80 
does the ore in its digging and separating 
and casting. ‘The gentleman from Missouri 
would include as labor only the hammering of 
the iron. But repairs and carting and freight 
to market are labor. So in a different place 
the oil is the product of labor. In this calcu- 
lation nothing is put down for the use of capi- 
tal. The labor in the iron aggregates $81 18 a 
ton, and it-has sold at from $80 to $83 per ton. 
Such facts show why great reductions in duties 
must affect. labor seriously; and they appeal 
to prudent men, regardless of theories, tomake 
haste slowly in reductions upon the manufac: 
tures which are the life-blood of our prosperity. 


DUTIES AND PRICES, 


The remarks of. the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Burcuarp] lead to another suggestion. 
All money taken by the Government from the 
people isa burden. Internal taxes are paid 
directly, and always add to. the cost of the 
article taxed. The tax on tobacco works this 
result. The person: who pays the tax charges 
for interest, for risk, for profit, and so the 
consumer must pay more than the Government 
receives. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Prirr} argued before the committee, that the 
consumers pay in the aggregate twice the 
nominal rate of the tax. => 

With duties on articles which we cannot 
produce, the case is substantially the same. 
All that the Government levies must come 
out of our own people. 

Upon articles which we can and do produce 
the effect varies. Sometimes the competition 
is so sharp that all the duty is paid by the for- 
eign producer, who puts down his charges in | 
order to rule the market. Sometimes it will | 
answer his purpose to yield only a part of the | 
duty, leaving the consumer to undergo the | 
remainder. In other cases all the duty is; 
charged upon the consumer.. The more nearly | 
our manufacturers attain to an equality of pro- 
duction with those of other lands, the larger 
is the share of the duty accepted: by our for- 
eign rivals as one of the elements of cost in 
their exportations to this country. When all 
the duty is charged upon the consumer, and 
articles of the same class are manufactured 
in this country, it does not always follow 
that the price of the latter is advanced by 
the duty: Take woolen fabrics for exani- 
ple. Foreign goods rule at a higher price 
than American. The price of the latter is 
affected somewhat by foreign competition, but 
more by competition of our own producers. 
Some consumers will buy foreign cloths at 


any price. You may purchase a suit of Amer- 


ican goods for twenty-five to thirty dollars; 


made of foreign fabrics a like suit will cost 
fifty to seventy-five dollars. Then the price 
of the former is not increased by the duty. - 

_ Take, again, Bessemer steel rails, so clear an 
example that if cannot betoo often cited. The 
price of the foreign article in 1864 was $162 
in gold per ton. Americans began to make 
the rails, and the price of the British product 
fell to $120, then to $110, and for awhile to 
$80 per ton. The purpose, of course, was in 
accord with Lord Brougham’s teachings, ‘‘by 
the glut ‘to stifle the rising manufacture.” 
Only the duty prevented that result, but it has 


-given us the rails at $105 s ton instead of 


$162, 

So a gentleman from Brooklyn, New York, 
testified before our committee that he makes 
jute thread ‘and the foundation for oil-cloths. 
As soon as he put his‘articles on the mar- 
ket in 1869 the foreign manufacturers carried 
their prices here down one or two per cent.; and 
he exhibited a circular showing that the for- 
eign dealers make a standing offer to sell 
below his list of prices. i i 

Such cases, in glass and other manufactures, 
are too numerous to mention. ` 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a paper submitted 
to the committee, at the request of Edward 
Harris, admits that the effect has been the 
same upon thé duties on wool and woolens. 
His words are: ` es 

“Tt may be that both wool and cloth may be abso- 
lutely lower in price than before the enactment of 


the tariff, as some kinds have lately been.” Page 9. 
“ Hence, it has happened that under the highest 


{| tariff ever enacted we have had the largest import- 


ation of woolen goods ever known, coupled for a 
time with lower prices for wool than have prevailed 
for many years.”’—Page 10. 

““Tnstead of preventing a decline in the price 
of home-grown wool, this ‘tariff actually caused 
one.”—Page 10. 

Yet gentlemen urge, as an axiom, that a 
tariff increases the cost of al! dutiable articles 
by the full amount of the duty, aud adds a like 
sum to the cost of all articles of the same 
class produced and consumed in this country ; 
it is an absurdity none the less- because it is, 
the foundation of the theories of the advocates 
of British policy. Let me borrow the illustra- 
tion, which is so complete, of the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY. ] 
If the pretense is true of all dutiable arti- 
cles, it is true of grains. Adopting the lan- 
guage of the doctrinaires, the duty on grains 
puts $1,055,295 80 into the Treasury, and 
$179,336,851 37 into the pockets of ‘t monop- 
olists,’’ (in this case the farmers,) taken from 
the pockets of consumers in added cost of 
grains. Here is the calculation: 


Table. showing the amount of imports and domestic products consumed in the United States in 
the fiscal year 1869, with duties and amounts paid into the Treasury, with the amount of 


bounties paid to the farmer. 


pamm mra 
Total con- Imported fr Home A Enhanced 
Articles, sumption with | ` foreign om | producte | rate of pad. to the | amount paid 
: duties added. countries. consumed. | duty. | Government. to mets. po- 
$222,008,181 20 $1,270,588 35 | $220,540,361 153 $196,731 35 $34,183,833 45 
21,924,562 55 97,080 10 821,387 163 16,145 45 3,655,073 94 
187,187,143 63 119,630 187,041,222 | - 21% 26,291 36 29,806,465 78 
1,783,064 85 72,254 00 | 651,711,981 12} 8,828 85 79,835,817 67 
29,989,129 29 . 5,873,489 61 23,341,719 ih 774,270 68 684,297 68 
15,816,925 50 2,418 64 814; 10 241 86 158,142 65 
71,313,473 71. . 80,396. 46 74,200,295 40% 32,785 25 29,014,120 20 
- - ~ 2 $1,055,295 80 |. $179,336,851 37 


A tax for the benefit of the farmer of $4 65 on each inhabitant E $27 50 on a family of six persons. 


Mr. Chairman, this pretense is the sort of | 
stuff which is put into school- books and passes | 
for science.. The facts make it ridiculous. | 
Put a little sturdy thought in the place of 
mere theory, look facts in the face, and it 
will be clear that a duty is an element of added 
cost, chargeable on the article alone into 


which it enters and circumstances will determ- 
ine whether it shall come, in whole or in 
part, from the profits of the producer, or fall in 
whole or in part on the consumer. . When the 
supply greatly exceeds the demand the duty 
will all fall on the producer. When the de- 
mand is greater than the supply the duty is 


cast upon the purchaser. As a law of trade, 
if production be increased by a tariff or other 
means, other things remaining equal, the price 
must fall, Duties wisely adjusted will bring 
production to the maximum, and will therefore 
always tend to bring down the prices of the 
protected article. Hence we hear the plea of 
the consumer against prostrating our manu- 
facturers by slashing reductions of the tariff 


which can redound only to the advantage of 
their foreign rivals. i 

PROTESTS AGAINST WARFARE ON MANUFACTURES. 

While, therefore, we should lift the burdens 
of internal taxation, and should do all we can 
to cheapen the comforts of life, many voices 
unite to protest against legislative warfare 
against American manufactures. The oldest 
nations teach us to foster home production 
if we would secure long national life. The 
example of Britain warns us to beware of a 
merely commercial policy. Qur own prosper- 
ity appeals to us to adhere to the path in which 
it has been secured. The gifts of nature plead 
for development. Agriculture asserts itself 
against the weakness inherent inany exclusive 
pursuit and demands the alliance of manufac- 
tures on the soil, The consumer refuses tc 
be placed naked at the mercy of the foreigner. 
Capital protests against invasion of vested 
rights. Above and beyond all, American 
labor, fairly paid, thrifty, intelligent, and so 
far as is given to mortals contented and happy 
in its achievements, stands for its rights. Chal- 
lenging competition on equal grounds, it asks 
legislators not to degrade it, and to think twice 
before enacting statutes to cripple its strength 
or to diminish its glories. 


REDUCTION FOR INTERNAL TAXES REPEALED. 


The gentleman from Missouri par, FIxK- 
ELNBURG] justifies the standard of reduction 
proposed by the fact that on certain articles 
the duty was increased by ten per cent. to 
counterbalance the internal taxes. He argues 
that the repeal of those taxes should be fol- 
lowed-by reduction of duties. Concede every- 
thing else to be equal, and this follows. But 
the reduction must not exceed the increase on 
this account, and that was ten. per cent. 

This is the reduction on manufactured arti- 
cles, which, where it has not already been 
made, or where exceptional circumstances do 
not exist, the committee and the House should 
concede. We should stop at that figure oa 
manufactures and make greater modifications 
elsewhere. 


A QUESTION OF PRACTICAL SAGACITY. 

How to perfect this bill is a question of 
practical sagacity, and not.of mere. theory, 
No partisan can deny the rapid growth of our 
industries, nor for many years will he dare to 
sweep away altogether the duties which gen- 
erations have enacted into a system. That 
rapid growth contributes to our financial inde- 
pendence. The friends of an American tariff 
can afford to take the lead in true revenue 
‘reform. They will ‘secure permanence of 
duties by gradual moderation of duties. This 
country is to-day the first producer of wool 
on earth, and our increase of production is to 
continue. We can in our acquired strength 
yield soniething for our own advantage. “In 
iron, and especially in steel, we are beginning 
to achieve a portion of the benefits which 
nature designed forus. In cotton our progress 
is cheering in all parts of the country. Amer 
ican mechanism is keen-eyed; quick-fingered, 
api at using every power of natare and of ma- 
chinery. It gains year by year in the: sharp 
fight of competition. te 

Our muñificent revenues permit reduction ; 
it should be made in the interest of our own 
people, and especially of the producing classes. 
Oor tariff covers eight hundred and seventy: 


three enumerated articles; a hundred: and 
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‘sixty-seven principal articles. It isnotso čom- 
plicated as-it:is sometines represented; ‘and, 
qadeed,; vomplaint was: madé -in: the other 
branch cof Congressithe other day that: three 
fourths ofthe- duties. come from -fifteen 
-»aBut:the complication is one great-source of 
confusion and trouble. We can secure’sii- 
plicity: by “striking off ene after another all 
duties which do not paya revenue commensu- 
vate with the burden. This biN placés one 
hondred. and fifty articles on the ‘free list. 
Wise reform. will not be sloshing, may even 
seem slow. Protectionists must concede that 
sti¢cessful production and the growing busi- 
ness of the country, will create new relations. 
With growing wealth and population cistoms 
willincrease so that thé rates can be dimin- 
ished. They will bè first removed from every 
necessary: and from every raw material which we 
do tot produce. “Then ‘must comè reduction 
in duties on*raw materials produced herein- 
‘Wlvitig ‘Httlé labot: Duties will settle ‘upon 
the advanced products ofiridustry, so that they 
may not be multiplied by middle-men. When 
our population doubles, the needed revenue 
will doubtless require a much lower percent- 
age and on fewer articles, as well as a lower 
per capita aggregate than now. Now and 
always changes in the-tariff may be made soas 
to relieve ‘labor and aida production, to 
mitigate charges bearing on the necessaries of 
life, and to leave them'on luxuries; to avoid 
reduction of- wages while cheapening the cost 
of living ; to simplify and toreduce every sched- 
ule of demand on the citizen, and to make less 
frequent the visit of the tax-gatherer. 

That will be by steady, moderate protection 
to home tabor; to’ develop production on the 
sdil-to an exterit-which shali give substantial 
basis to commercé,‘and insure the freest trade 

with all the world. To ‘that end we- must 
adhere to Americat ideas, and Jearning all -we 
cau from British poticy, still be brave enough 
to have a financial policy: distinctively Ameri- 
can, to’ legislate in an American Congress for 
American citizens. ON aape te ia 

My aim will ‘be to help in amending the 
pending bill so as tosecure something of these 
results, and then to pass it at the earliest prac- 
ticable day. > f P ` : 


* Senator HamıLtoy, of Maryland, in Senate, 
March 20, 1872, said: ah es ahaha © te: 
“Take again, Mr. President, these great. arti- 
cles, both prime and what I may choose to call the 
secondary necessities of life, and the. reyenue they 
yield is: ae ia ; 
Sugar, and the manufactures thereof.. $33,603,397 51 
Tea... 8,380,762 93 
-10,979,980 08 
4,576,837 81 
1,320,813 23 
3,428,706 46 
10,775,522 14 
83,650,729 30 
17,987,214 80 
6,398,578 23 


esetere 


Cottons, and manufactures 
_ Wool, and manufactures 0 
Silk, and manufactures.of 
Flax, and manufactures of... ; 
Leather, and: manufactures of. ee 3,839,992 07 
Glass, and manufactures Of... enue 2464477 6T 
Tron and. steel, and manufactures of... 18,682,145 44 


Lead..... “1,69, 724 34 
Bituminous coal 538,135 72 
Aggregate revenue from these fifteen nen 

articles. $155, 477,027. 73 


“The whole revenue collected for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, was, as I have hitherto stated, 
$202,446,673 32, showing the important fact that 
$155 500,000 were collected from these fifteen articles, 
leaving: but $46;500,000 to be’: collected from’ the 
numerous other articles Hable to. dutyto make ‘up 


the whole amount of revenue. derived from. duties : 


for that year.” at 


ce aes os 


~~” Mr; KELLEY said: 


discussion of the details of. the bills before the 
‘Committee of the Whole, it may be proper 
. that I should give notice that when general 


The Tariff. 


SPRECH OF HON. W. D: KELLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, — 


|u Ix tae HOUSE or Representatives, ` 


. May 1, 1872. . s 

The House being in Committee of the ‘Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H, R. No, 2322) to reduces duties on 
imports and tó reduce internal taxes, and for other 


purposés— ~ 


~ Mr. CaairMan: Before proceeding to the 


debate shall have closed and we come to the 
consideration of the bill. by sections, I will 
move to strike out the enacting clause of House 
hill No. 2822, which is nominally the bill-of 
the majority of the Committee of Ways.and 
Means, for the purpose of moving in the House 
that House bill No. 2348 be committed to the 
Committee of Ways and Means with instrue- 
tions ‘to report the same, or a part. thereof, 
forthwith for the consideration of the House. 
I think candor to the House and to my col- 
leagues of the Committee of Ways and Means 
requires me to make this statement. ` 

{ cannot speak of the ‘‘bill of the majority,” 
for there is no such bill before the committee. 
That bill which is ealled t‘ the minority, bill ” 
has my honorable friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
MAYNARD] and myself to avow our adhesion 
to its general provisions. But what is called 
the ‘‘ majority bill’? comes before us as a waif, 
fatherless, without parentage; it is in trath 
nullus filius. No man is willing to own its 
form or features as his lineaments. Those 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Burca- 
Arn} when discussing the general subject 
before the Committee of the Whole, rather 
than the provisions of the bill, spoke not only 
for those who agree with him in opinion, but 
undertook to speak for those who entertain 
opposite views, and said that— 

“The theory of protection asserts that prohibition 
is the road to national wealth. It discourages foreign 
trade, #lthough profitable, shuts our market against 
commodities cheaply produced abroad, and aims‘to 
stimulate their home production even at enhanced 


‘cost. It concerns itself for a few favored producers, 


and ignores the rights and claims of consumers; it 
would force the establishment of manufactories, 
though ynremunerative, andsupport them by public 
contribution.” > .* = * “The extreme 
protectionist’s ideal is constrained diversification of 
industry, commercial independence, Japanese isola- 
tion.” z : 
Sir, from my boyhood. up, being a Pennsyl- 
yanian, I have been familiar with protectionists 
andtheir arguments; forthe lasttwelve or thir. i 
teen years I have studied their writings with 
assiduity. While a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means I have met hundreds if | 
not thousands of the earnest protectionists | 
of the country in this city and elsewhere on 
business connected with customs duties.» “And 
Isay ‘without fear of contradiction that I have 
never found one among them all who enter- 
tained any such opinions as those ascribed to 
them by the gentleman. from Illinois, -[Mr. 
Burcnarp.] And therefore on their behalf I 


disclaim his interpretation either of their views 


or motives. . : 
By the way, Imay remark in passing that 

I shall not do as the majority have done when 

kicking their bantling, attempt to interpret the 


infatuated with abstract theories th 


not take proper note dnd accou 
facts, and speak in utter digregar 
‘etal results of the-last ten yearg, o 
ent condition of the industries öf thé t 
aud of the proportionate distribution” 
‘rewards of industry between capital and labor. 


i apital and ia bpr 
` The protectionists of the United States be- 


motives of gentlemen... [give them credit for 


-as-much -honesty.-of purpose as. I myself pos- | 
i -sess.. - believe, however, that. they are sot 


‘hold in our ‘country a World gifted with all 
‘soils, ‘all climates, all mineral tesources, and 
‘grander scalé than thé nations of Burope 
combined. Théy believe in developing these 
| resources of opr Country, in making wind and 
wave and fire, angall the powers of nature dis- 
closed to us by science, contribute to the wel- 
| fare of man. They believe in 50 applying, 
science and the mechanic arts that the exhaust- 
ing drudgery of labor may be tified” from ‘th 
“shoulders ‘of the’ toiling ‘massés and put ùpon 
organized irdn and steel moved by steam and 
guided by rman or worian, 8 V75 a 
Sir, if gentlemen’ will ‘vi i machine- 
‘shops in my district (the leading district in-the 
‘country in machine shops) they will sée that 
thé heaviest work done in‘'many of them ‘could 
by the aid of machinery be done by cultured 
youth and women. The'pulley, the wheél, the 
lever, the screw, and the trip-hammier lift the 
burden from the muscles of man, and, obedient 
to his will, achieve their astonishing results. 
Yes, sir, the protectionists would develop our 
natural resources. They-would also develop 
and stimulate commerce. How? By removing 
all commercial restrictions that intervene be- 
tween us and the non-manufacturing people of 
the tropics, the ancient East, and the islands of 
the sea. The gentleman from New York [My. 
Brooxs] spoke of the time when our flag was 
to be seen in the distant straits’ of “Malacca. 
Ay, sir, that was when: tin’and tea ‘and coffee 
were free. To woo back ‘that commerce the 
minority of the committee, as protectionists 
propose tó put tin again on the’ free: list’ 
the productions of the lands which y 
and coffee—and those of the people 
among the spice: groves of thé world:o 
shade beneath trees that drop their médicinal 
gums. These pedplé produce what we need 
for: food, for medicine, and in the arts; we 
produce whatthey need; and we would remove 
all restrictions from commerce betweén them 
and-our countrymen. <io 5 70t ere 
We would also remove all restrictions ‘on 
trade and commerce’ between American citi- 
zens. We wish to emancipate ‘our domestic 
commerce. ‘To-day the trade of our country 
is so embarrassed that in large lines of indus- 
try and commerce no man knows thatthe rev- 
enue detective may not at any moment come 
upon his premises and degrade him’ by arrest 
and ultimate conviction, “Weare collecting 
this year from our own produétions and’ ¢om- 
merce between our: own people, by stamp aud 
‘other internal taxes, from one hundred and 
thirty-five to one hundred and forty million 
dollars, thus embarrassing ‘at’ every point the 
production of wares, fabrics, agricultural: sta- 
ples, and:restraining commerce between A mer- 
jean ditizens in their own land. Pursuing free- 
-doim of trade, the party I represent, the protec- 
tionists, would hasten the day when the odious 
stamp tax shall be repealed, and when no Gov: 
ernment detective shall enter the home or ‘the 
-business place of an American citizen on legal 
errand. ; 
“How would we raise sufficient revenue? : Sir, 
beyond the ocean, lying on the’same parallels 
that mark the northern portion of our'country, 
are manufacturing nations—Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia; which - 
latter country is now, under thé ‘protective 
system, engaging largely in competition in, for 
eign markets with Great ‘Britain’ and France: 
They produce what we do—iron, stéel, ‘and 


e 


: - the.whisky should be ezported; thus:indireetly 


‘manufacture chemicals.. The 
‘nsin all lines of industry. 


“the revenue of the Government. bore 
‚Of. those nations is paid sometimes one eighth 


line; sometimes. one seventh, one sixth, one 
‘fith 


` ceives for the same work; and rarely or never 
_alarger percentage. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 


Aiako its, lordly employers “pay the expenses 
of our Government i ) 

‘ing our, market and impairing. the field: for 
emiployment-and the wages- of labor. in. this 
» broad and richly. endowed country. .. They 
: would maintain such duties on. productions 


_man’s skill. at his trade as his estate, and 
‘enjoyment. 
:¿ « So much -for the 


. Commitee ‘of Ways and Means? 
: fully. expressed iw the bill before the com- 
i mittee... The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
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-other useful metals. They spin and weave | 
‘cotton, wool, silk, and other. fibers. They 
compete with 
ere, sir, is the 
field from which the protectionist would raise 
_ The laborer 


the wages of Américan workmen iu the same 


h, or. one fourth ; sometimes, in Great Brit- 


in, nearly one. half what the American. re- 


rotéctionists would levy such duties upon the 
roductions of this under-paid labor as would. 


or the privilege of enter- 


“common to those countries.and ours as would 
protect the American rate of wages, hawever 
, high it-may be raised. They regard a work- 


would thus defend and protect him. in its 


theory of protectionists as 
understood by one who believes he serves. his 
. Country and mankind by advocating it in sea- 
son and out of season. l 

. What is. the policy of the majority of the 
lt is not 


 FINKELNBURG] says he does not approve. it, 
- and begs the free:traders to take it, though 
che knows they loath it, and in the same breath 
: he urges the protectionist to take it, for fear 
‘some ‘day they may be. compelled to swaliow 
amore offensive dose. .What a comment this 
is on the merits of the bill! The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brooxs] cannot say he 
will sipport it. He gives you a schedule. of 
a bill which he and his Democratic colleagues 
have projected. Yet, sir, the utterances of 
those who wish us to accept the bill are in 
accord; all the speeches are marked by. the 
same general characteristics as the poor little 


ite 


“thing which lies fatherless, unrecognized on 
our nic as bill No, 2822... . 
What is the policy of these gentlemen: as 
thus disclosed? Is it to enfranchise commerce 
between American citizens ?.No; they propose 
to.maintain.a schedule of internal taxes which 
„will yield more than .$100,000,000° a year. 
They would perpetuate:this system. . In this I 
cannot agree with them. : Sir, when we shall 
celebrate the centennial of our.independence I 
do not want the foreigners who:shall visit us 
to find that under our republican,Government 
we. have succumbed to a system.of stamp 
taxes. which ‘our fathers warred. for nearly 
eight years to overthrow. I do not:want.to 
find that if, a Spanish or other cigar-maker 
.Yisits..our country, and. to support himself 
«makes a few cigars, he will, instead of visit- 
Ing the cénntenial exhibition, be incarcerated in 
your,jail,. because.in this, free land he. under- 
took.to follow his trade without having gone 
-to the assessor of the district and. registered 
himself, and -procured ‘a license: I want the 
farmer. of the South-to.be, free to sell his to- 
bacco in whatever form: he pleases, and to him 
-who will give the best price for. it. I want to 
get rid of the unconstitutional export tax on 
distilled, spirits. . “The . Constitution. provides 
that. no export tax shall’be levied, and yet, 
siry. we are this day collecting from sixty-eight 
to seventy cents taxon. every. gallon. of spirits 
mannfactured in this country, and by au. ex- 
-press provision . in. -our law we are prohibited 
drom. refunding more than .sixty cents in case 


. imposing. tax on the export .of.one.of..aur i 


great staples which the express language 
of the Constitution prohibits us from doing 
directly. eer oe s : 

I remark, in passing, that the majority bill 
proposes to retain in full this tax on spirits 
exported after it has been sold, or otherwise 
than by being shipped directly from the still- 
house to the vessel on which it is to be 
shipped. The tax ‘on spirits less’ that on 
sales is sixty-five cents; including sales it is 


| sixty-eight cents; yet gentlemen propose to 
retain the tax on sales, and thereby collect an 


export tax of eight cents a gallon on all 
spirits exported otherwise than directly from 


‘the distillery. 
laee between the manufacturing and the non- 
‘manufacturing nations to which F have alluded? 


What'do they proposé to do to promote com- 


Why, sir, their billisa cruel satire on the catch. 
words bý which itis to be’ popularized. tt Free 


trade’ and “*revente reform?’ are the cries! 


Free trade to the farmer who grows tobacco 


and may sell only to” licensed purchaseys! 


Free trade! whilé maintaining such. restric- 
tions upon trade: between us, the Orient and 


“the nation’s of the tropics, that no American 


vessel can go to them for a cargo. Look at 
What does their bill propose? Thank 
fortune, sir, we have’ this morning got rid of 
some of the restrictions these friends of unre- 
stricted trade proposed to maintain. They 
would have kept a duty of ten cents per pound 
on ‘tea and two cents a pound on coffee, 
and these have been put into the free list. We 
have,’ however, not been ‘so fortunate ‘with 
regard to the fifteen per cent. on block tin and 
the duties on spices and guins, which are still 
datiable. Free trade? Do they mean unre- 
stricted trade between Americans and the 
people of countries producing only what we 
need, and needing what we produce? Oh, 
no! This trade must be restricted, bound up, 
hampered, hamstrung, and for what? Why is 
it to be thus embarrassed and restricted? 

It is, sir, that the productions of the cheap 
labor of Europe may be admitted at lower or 
nominal rates of duty; that your mines and 
forges and furnaces and rolling-mills; that 
your woolen and cotton and silk factories may 
either be closed, or that they who operate them: 
shall be compelled to work at ‘wages. approx- 
imating more nearly to those. paid by the 
manufacturing nations of Europe. “Restrict 
all trade that can give developmentto Amer- 
ican enterprise, energy, genius, or skill, bút- 
make that free which will strike your laborers 
down to the degradation of those of Europe, 
is the philosophy. of bill No, 2322, against 
which my colleague on the committee from 
Tennessee { Mr. MAYNARD] and I protest. 

‘The gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. Burch- 
ARD] further said: 


“ Clamor has been raised from time to time against 
the internal revenue system. I have not time to 
enter at large upon the discussion of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the customs and 
internal revenue systems, . It is conceded.on all 
sides that both must, tosome extent, be maintained.” 


Mark you ‘well, Mr. Chairman, ‘it is con- 
ceded on all sides.”’.. Pray by whonmi?. Who 
concedes it? =. j i 

.Mr. BURCHARD. Have you not con- 


ceded it? 


_Mr. KELLEY. Never. in this world did :I 
concede ik. ; Aaa Gn Beate” S i 

Mr. BURCHARD. . It is in your bill. 

Mr. KELLEY, - Yes, it is in my bill, and I 
will explain why it is there before long. . Bat 
Imay say right. here that we cannot strike down 
the whole system at once and at present; but 
that I want to: put. the. infernal, [laughter ]—I. 
should say the internal system of. taxation—in 
the process of speedy, final, extinguishmens; 
so that in 1876, whan our customs revenne; as: T 
believe it will, shall have: reached $280,000,000 | 
per annumyand our interest account’shall have | 


| 


. judgment by doi 


been greatly reduced, the world may assemble 
to. celebrate our one hundredth birthday, and 
find America a free and untaxed nation. That 
is possible, and tbat I aim at accomplishing, 

Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman from 
Illinois assumes to be conceded on all sides 
was not. conceded by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Forty First Congress, when, on 
my motion, on the.12th of December, 1870, by 
a vote almost unanimous, being 166 to 6, it 

“ Resolved, That the true principle of revenue re- 


| form points to the abolition of the internal revenue 


system, which was créated as a. war measure to pro- 
vide for extraordinary expenses, and: the contin- 
ance of which involves the:employment,:at tho 
cost of millions of; dollars annually, of an army 
‘of assessors, collectors, supérvisors, detectives, and 
other officers previously unknown, and requires the 
repeal at the earliest day, consistent. with the main- 
tenance of the faith and credit of the Government, 
of all stamp ‘and other internal taxes.” 

Nor, sir, was it conceded by this House, 
when-on the 10th day of April, 1871, on my 
motion, it reaffirmed that resolution by a vote 
of 180 to 21, Where is the warrant, then, 
for. saying that it is conceded on all sides? 

Mr. BURCHARD, I-would suggest to the 
„gentleman: that the same House of the. last 
Congress adopted substantially the reductions 
we propose. in this bill on iron and steel. 

Mr. KELLEY. I shall not be diverted from 
the gentleman’s point, that the necessity for 
perpetuating the internal tax system ig con- 
ceded on all cides. When did the Democratic 
party concede it? . Was it when through the 
war they.: were. denouncing jt as, unconstitn- 
tional, iniquitous, and inquisitorial? Do they 
now stand at the back. of the three members 
of the Ways aud Means Committee who repre- 
sentthat party on the committee? Are they. 
prepared to insist that they were only speaking 
in a Pickwickian sense when. they said it was 
unconstitutional ; that they nevar felt it to be 
inquisitorial; that it is not oppressive, but 


|| that they find it altogether lovely? 


No, sir; the Democratic party will have 
changed front ifit consentsto stand the defender 
of that system of taxation which it denounced 
through the whole war and the troublous 
years immediately following; if its members 
shall indorse, and sustain the. demand that 
,our, children’s children shall be made familiar 
with the national assessor, tax-collector, super- 
visor, and detective, and that through all time 
the avenues to justice in our courts shall be 
clogged ‘and practically closed as now because 
they are thronged with revenue suits, harassing 
citizens for real or alleged violations of the 
internal revenue laws. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not un- 
derstand that the Democratic party holds any 
such position as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania wonld ascribe to them. ; 

Mr. KELLEY... I donotaseribe it to them. 
I assume that the three members of the Ways 
and Means. Committee have counted without 
their host, and that their party will disown the 
position: they have assumed: ` 

Mr. WOOD. | It is in favor of the abolition 
of the internal revenue system. ` 

Mr. KELLEY. -I supposed it was. 
` Mr. BROOKS, of New York. And with your 
tariff raise money to support the Government. 

Mr. WOOD. ` Yes; with free tea and coffee. 

Mr. KELLEY. . Now, sir, approaching the 
examination of this interna} revenue systein, I 
‘turn to my friend (and I speak it in more than 
a_parliamehtary sense) the gentleman from 
Missouri, (Mr: FINKELNBURG,] for Í never 
knew pleasanter_ personal relations to exist 
‘between members of a large ‘and important 


‘committee than’ those which exist bétweén the 


members of (is committee and between myself 
and every other member; Laay again that I 
bear testimony to their integrity, and I hope 
the House will not think what I disparage their 
üg 80. Soe sia 
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The gentleman from Missouri said, in the 
course of his speech, which from. his stand- 
point was very able, ‘‘that during- the fiscal | 
year of 1870, 9,000,000 pounds of raw tobacco 
were sent from the United States into Canada, 
to be worked up into plugs there for export 
on account of our high duty on licorice.” Now, 
if-this be a fair statement of cause and effect, 
Dondreary’s, conundrum is exploded, for it is 
the tail that waggles the dog. If the duty on 
licorice impelled the emigration of tobacco 
manufacturers from our country, it must be, I 
say, the tail that waggles the dog, and not the 
dog that waggles the tail. 

Let us look at the facts. Licorice is im- 
ported as a chemical, and is chiefly used in 
pharmacy. The whole duty collected on it 
for the fiscal year of which he speaks, 1870, 
was $279,566 80. The part of that which 
went into tobacco cannot be ascertained pre- 
cisely, but it was probably forty or fifty. thou- 
sand dollars. I have made the best effort [ 
could to ascertain the amount, and have arrived 
at the conclusion that it was between forty and 
fifty thousand dollars; but I will grant the 
gentleman that it amounted to $100,000. 

Now, I venture to say that during that year 
no tobacconist knew that he was paying a duty 
on licorice. He paid it unconsciously, when 
he bought the licorice at the current. market 
price; but dyring that year the internal taxes 
_ on tobacco were drawn out by assessment, by 

supervision, by detectives, by espionage, by 
arrests, indictments, prosecutions, ` imprison- 
ment, and by involuntary banishment, attended 
by the abandonment and forfeiture of all the 
property which the fugitive left bebind him. 

et the gentleman- says that the $100,000 of 
duty on licorice drovethem to Canada, leaving 
us to suppose that the $31,350,708 80 collected 
as internal tax did not disturb them at all, but 
that they thought it delightful to have that 
amount collected from them by such processes. 

Mr. FINKELNBURG. Was nota portion 
of that tax returned to the exporters of tobacco? 

Mr. KELLEY. I state the amount that 
was taken from the tobacco trade by inter- 
nal taxes during that year, and I cannot believe 
that while they grieved over the duty on lic- 
orice, they gave thanks every night in the 
family circle that they had had the joy of 
being arrested, indicted, and prosecuted, be- 
cause they had not paid a proper proportion 
of the $31,350,708 of the internal taxes col- 
lected from tobacco. Now, I propose to let 
one of the constituents of the gentleman from 
Missouri who has spoken on this point be 
heard. I refer to Mr. Christian Peper, a 
tobacco manufucturer of the city of St. Louis. 
Here is his testimony: i 

* There were forty-five manufacturers of tobacco 
in the first district of Missouri ruined because they 
could not do business honestly, Some were arrested 
far violation of law, and put in prison, and others 
ran away. The intention of the law may bo good, but 
there lies a great temptation in it. They will fall 
sometimes, Itis so enticing it draws men on to fraud. 
We have had nine years’ trial under the present laws, 
and now we ought to have the stamp tried. 

* By Mr. MAYNARD: . 

t‘ Question. Have you any other remedy to suggest 
except to stamp this plug tobacco? 

© Answer. We have held meetings and we couldnot 
find any otherway butthis stamp; we say let the con- 
sumer be the judge. 

“ By Mr. KELLEY: i 

“ Question. Do you think the same abuses exist in 
other districts? ae j 

“ Answer. The first district of Missouri will com- 
pare favorably with any other district in this matter. 

“By Mr. MAYNARD: : 

+ Question. Would we get more money if we made 
the tax less? S Bast 

“ Answer. Protect us in a similar manner to this 
stamp and the Government will get every cent. The 
consumer stands between the Government’ and the 
manufacturer, We, as manufacturers, of course, 
would probably like to have no tax. 

“By Mr. KELLEY: : E 

“Question. Do you think this law has demoralized 
officers as well as. manufacturers? 

“Answer, Yes, sir.” 


Now, sir, the people of Missouri are as 


honest, high-toned; law-abiding“ as any in ‘the 
country. Aad that-system of laws that pro- 
duces such results as these in such a com- 
munity should be. hastened off your statute- 
books at the earliest practicable day, a3 a cause 
of demoralization. Such laws should not be 
retained an hour beyond the time required for 
their removal or for which the necessities of 
the Government imperatively demand their 
maintenance. : I now ask the Clerk to do me 
the favor, in the further consideration ofthis 
branch of the subject, to read a petition from 
the Cigar-Makers’ Union of my district. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled ¢ 
GENTLEMEN: Your petitioners are cigar-makors 
who feel aggrieved by the present internal revenue 
law relating to the manufacture of cigars; more 
especially by section eighty-two of the law of 1868, 
imposing taxes on distilled spirits, tobacco, &e. It 
is the prayer of your petitioners to have the whole 
of section eighty-two abolished, or so amended as to 
make it less onerous, In its present form it bears 
very hard on the small manufacturer, and the prac- 
tical cigar-maker.. The former find the greatest 
difficulty in procuring bonds, such as the Jaw de- 
mands, and complying with the other requirements 
of the law, and a great number of them‘are in this 
way debarred from practicing their legitimate busi- 
ness as independent mon. This law relating to 
giving bond seems to be superfluous. Of the many 
millions of cigars manufactured by the many manu- 
facturers in this country last year, we have not 
heard of a single instance where the Government 
had to call on the bondsman to satisfy its demands 
for taxes, 1 
_The license or special tax upon manufacturers of 
cigars has also been levied very unjustly, A manu- 
facturer who employs one or two hundred men pays 
a special tax of ten dollars, The practical cigar- 
maker who is out of employment with tbe manufac- 
turer during a dull season, and has a family depend- 
ing upon him, is compelled to do something to sup- 
port that family. He may be a man of delicate 
ealth, or perhaps a man maimed in his country’s 
service. What is he to do if he wishes to. make 
cigars? He is compelled to pay a special tax of 
ten dollars also, and besides give bond ‘with two 
bondsmen in the sum of $600, for he cannot. buy a 
singlé pound of tobacco without proving that bohas 
‘authority from the assessor to manufacture cigars; 
and then he cannot offer his cigars for sale without 
first. paying all the tax the Government. demands 
upon them. Are there not safeguards enough to 
protect the Government against fraud? Make the 
Penalty for violation as severe as it can be made. 
edo not complain at just laws or just taxation. 
We are willing to cheerfully pay our proportion of 
the taxes. All we ask is the privileges enjoyed by 
otber branches of industry in this free and happy 
and, i 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, cigar-making 
is a branch of business in which many women 
engage. It isa work of the hands. Many of 
the widows of our soldiérs are employed in it. 
And employing the hands only the soldier who 
has. Jost his lower limbs, and is thereby de- 
prived of the power to pursue the more active 
calling to which he may have been reared, may 
in a little while learn to make cigars, and in 
my city many of them have done so. Iwil 
read an extract from a letter of Mr. Ingham 
W. Bisbing. a journeyman cigar-maker and the 
president of the union whose memorial has just 
been read, who in a letter addressed to me on 
the 20th ultimo, thus expresses his views of 
the system of free trade which the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means propose to 
perpetuate: 


“I cannot understand why cigar-makers are sin- 
gled out to bear the fetters of unjust restrictions as 
much as are imposed by the present internal rov- 
enuelaws. Some undertake to defend the system 
on the ground that we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of luxuries. Admitting this, then we can say 
the same of many other trades, yet they are not 
hampered by like restrictions. If they have alim- 
ited capital, and wish to get into business for them- 
selves, they caninvest the whole of their capital in 
stock; while, on the other hand, if a cigar-maker 
has $100 and wishes to engage in making cigars, 
before he can do so he must take from that. amount 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, and so far as receiving 
any return from it, virtually throw it into the 
street. It is this advantage the law gives the capi- 
talist over the poor man of which we complain.” 


The man who mieansto make a few cigars by 
himself for sale, the poor widow who would 
employ herself and her orphan children in mak- 
ing cigars to sell from the front window of her 


| 


humble home, must. pay the same’ license $ 
the man’ who makes and ‘sells’ cigars’ by’ 
million per month, and shé and each child 
must seek the assessor, however’ distant ‘his 
office may be, and register themselves as cigar- 
makers before they, can. legally make a cigar, 
Itis the injustice and inequality of these Jaws 
of which people complain. And that’ injus- 
tice and inequality are inherent in the system 
of internal taxation. So long as it must remain, 
so long must you put hard provisions in the 

law for its enforcement. Therefore; I would 

hasten the abolition of the whole systém. © ~ 

Sir, if by striking out the enacting clause of 
bill No. 2822, we shall take up the minority 
bill it will show that the internal tax system ‘is 
soon to be abolished, and the hard provis- 
ions of which I speak will be comparatively - 
unnecessary. But if you mean to perpetuate 
it, if you mean to say that there shall be free 
trade betwen usand the manufacturing nations 
of Europe, and not between onrselves, then 
you must retain the hard, provisions ‘to which 
I now invite your attention. area 

The bill also provides how, the farmer may 
sell his crop, and in what quantities he may 
sell it; I mean the farmet who grows tobacco. 
What! has it come to that, that an American 
citizen may not sell his crop where he pleases 
and as he pleases? Yes, if you are going to 
perpetuate this anti-republican system of tax- 
ation, you must, in order that the manufac: 
turer of tobacco may be able to pay his taxes, 
provide that the farmers shall not sell unman- 
ufactured tobacco to those who may smoke or 
chew it, The bill requires every ignorant 
freedman who may raise a hundred pounds of 
tobacco, and who may haye the opportunity to 
sell it for’ direct consumption, ‘to forego his 
chance ‘and sell it to a licensed manufacturer 
or dealer in leaf tobacco, ór to run the risk of 
losing every pound he may have raised. | ` 

Now, if the minority bill shall be brought 
up for consideration, it. will be fairly presum- 
able that we intend to get rid of this system of 
taxation in the course of a few years, and we 
may strike out these clauses regulating How a 
man may-sell his tobacco and.in what form it 
may be sold. as j 

Sumptuary laws! Talk no. more of Connec- 
ticut blue laws, you Democrats who believe 
in regulating how much tobacco a man may 
seil to unlicensed purchasers, and in what 
form it may be sold to citizens who would 
smoke or chew it as it came from nature. 
When you shall declare that such provisions 
are to be perpetual in our laws, you will have 
eclipsed all that has seemed odious in the 
alleged blue laws of Connecticut. 

Again, to insure the collection of thè taxes 
imposed ‘on the dealer in leaf tobacco and the 
manufacturer of tobacco, the peddler must be 
compelled to pat in large letters on both sides 
of his wagon ‘* tobacco for sale,” and he must 
carry his license to deal in ‘this proscribed 
staple of our country wherever he may | gó. 
And, sir, should one cunning and dishonest 
detective pick his pocket of his license; an 
accomplice can demand its production, and if 
the peddlercan not show what has been stolen 
from him, his pack, his mule, his horse, his 
wagon, his stock may all be forfeited and sold. 
They will all go, because he cannot produce 
his license, though he’ be’ hundreds of miles 
from home and from the office of the collector 
to whom he paid his tax, and show that he has 
bought and paid for the privilege to exchange 
his goods for tobacco with farmers, or to ex- ~ 
change tobacco with them for their money or 
wool or other farm product. Pa 

Mr, ELDREDGE. Willthe gentleman 
us what Democrats voted for that propositi 
If I recollect rightly, when that proposi 
was under consideration, every Democrats oted 
against ‘it, and the gentleman advocated it. ` 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman’s memory 
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is too good. It has never heretofore been be- | and mule, the beautiful team that drew the 


fore the House. Itcomes a new proposition 
before it now, under the patronage of those 
who though sadly divided in counsel claim to 
be the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

“Mr. BURCHARD. The gentleman does 
not .do justice either to himself or to. the 
majority of the committee, as he was on the 
sub-committee that examined the subject and 
reported upon it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will not 
gentlemen understand me? I say that the 
provision is in both bills, and. that if you are 
going to maintain and perpetuate the system 
of internal taxes, it must stay there. The only 
way to get rid of it is to determine that the 
whole system shall be put in process of speedy 
final extinction. If thisis done, we may leave 


it out. i 

Mr. RANDALL. When did the gentleman 
find Democrats voting to continue it any more 
than his own political associates? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not assail the Demo- 
cratie party, 

Mr. RANDALL. Whom do you assail? 

Mr. KELLEY. I only say that their rep- 
resentatives on the Committee of Ways and 
Means dim at perpetuating the system. The 
gentleman from New. York [Mr. Brooks] 
submitted to ua yesterday the programme of 
the Democratic members of the committee, 
which includes the retention of the internal 
tax system to the extent of more than one 
hundred million dollars per annum. 

Mr. RANDALL. We, as a party, are not 
responsible for the action of any gentleman of 
the committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam glad to hear my col- 
league disavow the action of his Democratic 
associates. I have suspected that they did 
uot represent their party. 

-Mr RANDALL. Certainly they do not 
represent the Pennsylvania Democracy. 

Mr. KELLEY. I know that the Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy will assist in getting rid of 
the whole system. : oa 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Did not the gentleman 
help his party in carrying through the original 
proposition? 

Mr. KELLEY. Am I getting a little too 
hot for the gentleman? I will wait to hear 
from my associates on the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. ELDREDGE rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not yield to the gen- 
tleman farther. Now, sir, my friend from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Becx,] my colleague on the 
committee, told us some days since a heart- 
rending story relating to the operations of the 
law imposing a tax on spirits. He wasa mem- 
ber of a joint committee of the two Houses, 
and while the members of. that committee 
were at Huntsville, Alabama, performing their 
duty in looking into ihe habits of the: people 
and the. institutions of that locality, they ob- 
served two boys, twelve or fourteen years of 
age, driving a wagon loaded withapples, which 
they were peddling upon the streets. The boys 
stopped at a grocery, where, according to the 
statement of my friend from Kentucky, they 
said their father was about making some vin- 
egar, and wanted a barrel to putit in. They 

aid, I think he said, fifty cents for an empty 

arrel which had had whisky in it, such a 
barrel being thought to have peculiar merits 
for preserving vinegar. Having made their 
purchase, and having put their barrel in the 
wagoli with their apples, they started off. But 
as they passed the hotel a minister of the law 
and representative of its majesty observed an 
uncanceled whisky stamp upon the barrel. 
The law stepped forward in his person and 
seized the horse and mule, the boys, the bar- 
rel, the wagon, and the apples, and brought 
them all before a justice ; and while the horse 


i 


wagon, were, with the wagon, the apples, and 
the barrel, confiscated, the two boys were 
incarcerated in the county jail as monumental 
witnesses of the freedom of trade between 
American citizens! : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whether that wasa con- 
spiracy to cheat the Government by filling that 
barrel with whisky or an innocent transaction, 
we are left to conjecture; but, be that as it 
may have been, the fact is illustrative of the 
freedom of our internal commerce. 

Mr. BECK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will do me the justice to say that I did 
not do it in so tragic a style as he has done it. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; the gentleman’s 
style does not compare with mine; but he 
gave the story.all the pathetic effect he could. 
[Renewed laughter. } 

Mr. BURCHARD. Was that the reason he 
reported the bill? 

r. KELLEY. Like the other hardships 
to which I have referred, I say if you are going 
to maintain this system, to perpetuate if, to 
draw $100,000,000 a year from it, as proposed 
by youand the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Brooxs] and his two Democratic colleagues, 
you must maintain these provisions of. the 
law. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. I would rather decline, asthe 
gentleman is not a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means; but never mind, go on. 

Mr. HALE. . Suppose that by the year 1876, 
by good management, the annual reveuue 
needed for all the expenditures of the Govern- 
meni can be reduced to $280,000,000, would 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania so shape 
legislation until the year I have named that 
all this revenue shall be raised from customs, 
and entirely abolish all taxes upon whisky and 
tobacco? 

Mr. KELLEY. I willanswer that question 
when it comesupin time. I am going on with 
another branch. of the subject now. 

Mr. HALE. It is a plain question, and I 
hope the gentleman will answer it now. 

Mr. KELLEY, Iwill, and say, yes, I would; 
I thus answer the gentleman from Maine now 
and categorically. I do not want my children 
and grandchildren to live under a system which 
shall involve a corps of detectives, a system of 
espionage, and the taking of an oath every week 
or every month to the honesty and fidelity of 
loosely-kept accounts. I believe that with the 
imports of the country expanding and increas- 
ing as they are doing, the day is not far distant 
when we can defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment by customs duties alone, and may give 
thanks to God that no direct-tax collector 
treads the soil of the United States. 

I hear the gentleman ask which employs the 
most. detective officers to-day, the customs or 
the internalrevenue. Jaskhim to say whether 
both together are more than either. . I ask 
whether the expenses would be greater if you 
save the nearly $6,000,000 which the collection 
of the internal revenue cost last year? I ask 
whether the civil service would not be some- 
what reformed if the nearly five thousand peo- 
ple employed in the internal revenue service 
were relieved from Government service and 
permitted to devote their energies to the pro- 
ductive pursuits of the country? When gen- 
tlemen will convince me that twice five is less 
than five, I may see something in the question 
whether the internal revenue or customs ser- 
vice is the more economical. My proposition 
is that one does not cost as much as both. 

Leaving that branch of the subject, at least 
for the present, let me remark that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. FINKELNBURG] said 
in the course of his remarks: 

“Ihave paid some attention of late to the pro- 


portion of the cost of laber tc the whole cost of 
manufactured products, and I have found some- 
what to my own surprise that it rarely exceeds 
twenty-fivepercent. For instance, labor representa 
only fifteen to twenty per cent. in pig iron, only 
fifteen per cent. in woolen goods, twenty-five per 
cent. in cotton goods, cighteen per cent. in paper, 
and in some articles, as for instance in soap, it 
sinks down to only six per cent,” 

Mr. Chairman, I bave quoted this paragraph 
that the workers in iron and steel who may 
read my remarks may see on what theory of 
cost of labor it-is proposed to reduce protec- 
tion. The labor ina ton of pig iron in Penn- 
sylvania ranges from eighty to ninety per cent. 
of the whole cost. Where it ranges from fifteen 
to twenty five per cent., if there be such a spot 
in the world, the laborer must be starved and 
owners of ore.and coal banks and limestone 
quarries need but a few hundred acres to give 
them the income of a dukedom. 

Mr. FINKELNBURG. Your own manu- 
facturers say so. I have their figures here. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let them speak in their 
hour. When we reduced the duty on pig iron 
from nine dollars toseven dollars per ton, and 
there was a vote in the Committee of the Whole 
to reduce it from seven dollars to five dollars, 
the argument. was, we will cheapen iron and 
largely increase the revenue. Sir, what was 
the effect produced? ‘The production of iron 
throughout our country fell off at once. It 
had been increasing so rapidly that within less 
than ten years it had gone up from eight bun- 
dred thousand to two million tons. Now, 
however, it dropped toa little more than eight- 
een hundred thousand tons. No furnaces 
were built, and those that were in blast in some 
parts of the country were blown out. 

The proof that the production fell off is 
abundant and indisputable. Iron, which you 
could buy then at from thirty to thirty-five dol- 
lars per ton, is bringing in the market to day 
from forty-seven to fifty-three dollars. More 
than twenty dollars a ton additional are our 
people paying on the increased consumption of 
pig iron. The importations during the six 
months ending December 1, 1870, was 68,606 
tons, at nine dollars per ton.. During the six 
months ending June 30, 1871, itwas 119,402, at 
seven dollars aton. You reduced the duty, and 
thereby increased the importation and the 
price atthe sametime, and yet made a merely 
nominal increase of revenue; so that the in- 
crease of imports was thirty-two and four fifths 
per cent., while the increase of revenue was 
but three per cent. 

You increase importations and you check 
the market for western grain for both men 
and animals employed in and about furnaces 
and forges; you diminish the market for your 
own products within the country ; you put up 
the price of iron; not by this cause alone to 
the extent of the whole increase that is made, 
but. yon thus add largely to the price, and in 
compensation for part of this increased cost 
you add three per cent. to the revenue derived 
from pig iron, And if you strike another 
blow at the duty on pig iron, the effect willshow 
itself in the samedirection. You will pay more 
for iron ; you will abridge the market for your 
breadstuffs and your mules and oxen, and you 
will make but.an unappreciable increase to the 


revenues of the country. . 

Mr. BURCHARD. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Mr. Chairman, the 
secretary of the Bar-Iron Association —— 

Mr. KELLEY. I did not yield to the gen- 
tleman to read a speech or essay. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I will then call the 
attention of the gentleman to what the secre- 
tary of the Bar-Iron Association states is the 
reason why 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam not here to be inter- 
rogated by any bar-iron association. If the 
gentleman from Tlinois [Mr. Burcuarp] has 
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any proper question to put to me I will answer 
it. I have the figures upon which Iam com- 
menting from the Treasury Department. I 
have not compiled them. I have not calculated 
the percentages. And let the secretary of the 
Bar-Iron Association and my friend from Tili- 
nois go to the Treasury and correct the official 
figures if they are wrong. 

I have said that the increase of price was 
not all ascribable to the reduction of two dol- 
lars from the duty. I admit that other causes 
enter into it largely; but I claim that it too had 
its gurls Will not gentlemen understand 
me ; 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s hour 
has expired. 

Mr. WAKEMAN took the floor, and yielded 
half an hour of his time to Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. KELLEY. I thank the gentleman for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, with this extension of my 
time I recur to the matter of internal taxes. 
When being dined at Delmonico’s, Mr. David 
A. Wells, late Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, who now seems to be devoting his ser- 
vices to the interests of the Cobden Club of 
England—and, in parenthesis, I may remark 
here that what the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Burcwarp] says is conceded on all 
hands, that the system of internal taxes must 
be perpetuated, never was broached until the 
Cobden Club and the Anglo-American Free- 
Trade League of New York formed their con- 
spiracy to retard and restrict the develop- 
ment of the resources of our country, and 
commenced their onslaught on our industries 
and the wages of the American laborer—but 
I was about to remark that the agent of that 
conspiracy, when being dined at Delmonico’s, 
without intending dramatic effect at all, lifted 
his ‘silk hat, and stated, as if the thought had 
just occurred to him, how much the duties 
on the component parts of that useful article 
of apparel had added to its cost. 

Sir, without knowing whether his statement 
was true or false, for I find no warrant for 
believing it in the fact that he made it, I 
remark this, that he forgot to tell his auditors 
that the spirit tax alone had added more to the 
cost of his hat than he claimed that the tariff 
had done; and what the effect of other internal 
taxes had been on its cost I do not know, and 
no gentleman on this floor can tell. 

But, to allude more specifically to this sub- 
ject—the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BURCH- 
ARD] said that it only affected luxuries. Sir, is 
the amputation of a limb a luxury? I have not 
so regarded it, yet the spirit tax stands bodily 
beside the patient, whether it be for the ampu- 
tation of a limb or that other alleged luxury, 
the removal of an internal tumor. The spirit 
tax stands beside either patient, when chloro- 
form is administered, to mitigate the pain of 
a surgical operation. It enters into almost 
the whole of your pharmacopeia. I bad the 
curiosity to send notes to two of the leading 
chemical houses of the country, asking them 
to tell me the proportion of the cost of the 
remedy for those luxuries, the chills, namely, 
quinine and other medical agents, that was 
added by the spirit tax, and I have here 
and shall have printed with my remarks a 
list furnished by those two houses showing 
that to the cost of many of the chemicals or 
drugsin common use, itadds fifty per cent., and 
trebles the cost of many articles of domestic 
medicines. 

The contents of every old woman’s camphor 
or lavender bottle costs her three times what 
it would if it were not for this spirit tax. The 
arnica bottle which the good mother keeps to 
dress the wounds of her children is trebled in 
cost by the spirit tax. Alcohol also enters into 
g yast number of the useful arts. The tax adds 
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to the cost hundreds of articles, increasing it 
so much that we cannot export many which 
but for it we would export largely. It thus 
restricts our foreign trade in chemicals, perfum- 
ery, and many other articles. It not only adds 
to the price of alcohol, butall the alcoholic pro- 
ductions, and many of the productions of the 
useful and fine arts into which it enters largely. 

But, sir, I must hasten on. The statements 
received in reply to my questions, to which I 
have referred, are as follows: 


‘* Methylated spirits.—In Great Britain alcohol is 
subjected to a heavy. duty, which, until lately, pre- 
vented it being used in many manufactures, because 
the products of its use can be more cheaply ob- 
tained from abroad, The British Parliament wish- 
ing to encourage the use of alcohol in the arts, 
passed an act in 1855, allowing it to be used duty 
free, provided it be mixed with at least one ninth 
of its bulk of pyroxylic spirit, which renders it unfit 
for drinking, but does not spoil itfor use in the arts. 
This mixture is called methylated spirit, and is now 
employed extensively in Great Britain by, batters, 
brass-founders, and cabinet-makers for dissolving 
shellac and other resinous substances, and by man- 
ufacturing chemists for making ether, chloroform, 
sweet spirits of niter, &ce.”— United States Dispensa- 
tory, page 1643, thirteenth edition. 

Thus it will be seen that British manufacturers 
get their alcohol frec. Here the tax is about sixty- 
five cents per gallon on spirits, equal to $1 30 per 
gallon on alcohol. Without tax the alcohol now 


sold at $1 68 per gallon would be worth only thirty- 
five cents, thus: 

Present price of alcohol.....ccccee, sessi sasnsse serenor $1 68 
Deduct three cents per gallon for the barrel.. 3 


sseidnigoas’s deeoige sdndesderasesbaasce ‘0 GO 


Without tax......0 c 


In some parts of Europe an account is taken at the 
factories of the amount of alcohol consumed and a 
drawback allowed. 

If, as has been suggested, one aggregated tax of 
seventy cents will be collected, there will be a 
further disadvantage equal to ten cents per gallon 
against the American manufacturer. 

Chloroform is made largely in the United States, 
New York, St. Louis, and Philadelphia being seats 
of manufacture. Used internally as a sedative nar- 
cotic, externally in cancer, ulcers, &., and by inha- 
lation in surgical operations, and its importance is 
well known. y 

The difference in the costof chloroform made with 
taxed and that made with untaxed alcohol is 
twenty-six cents per pound, 

At present the high price of chloride of lime 
(now worth twenty to twenty-one shillings, against 
eleven shillings this time last year) contributes 
largely to the cost of making chloroform, But at 
times when chloride of lime was low, and the tax 
on spirits higher than at present, the alcohol was 
the principal item, so much so as to class it as an 
entirely alcoholic preparation with reference to cost 
ofmanufacture, | i . 

“In Great Britain chloroform isnow obtained by 
the use of methylated spirit, and the preparation, 
when properly purified, is stated to answer every 
purpose to which itis applied equally well with that 
obtained by the use of alcohol.” — United States Dis- 
pensatory, thirteenth edition, page 097. i 

Ether, sulphuric. — A valuable anesthetic agent, 
largely produced in this country, The difference in 
price as made with taxed and with untaxed spirit is 
thirty-two and ahalf cents per pound. Sells for fifty- 
two cents per pound. 

Spirit nitrous ether (familiarly known as sweet 
spirits of niter) is much esteemed as a medicine, 
and extensively employed in febrile affections. It 
is made largely in this country. The difference in 
cost to produce in using taxed and untaxed spirit, 
is nineteen cents per pound. The article sells at 
thirty and thirty-one cents per pound. | 

Ether, chloric, acetic, butyraceous, butyric, and Hof- 
man’s anodyne, are entirely alcoholic preparations. 

Tincture of muriate of iron.—Three fourths alcohol, 
and is oneof the most active and certain prepara- 
tions of iron. The difference in cost to manufacture 
by using taxed and untaxed spirit is twelve cents 
per pound. Sells for twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight cents per pound. .. 

Tannin (tannic acid) is used in medicine and the 
arts. Made in New York, St. Louis, and Philadel- 
phia. Difference in cost to manufacture from taxed 
and from untaxed alcohol is thirty-four cents per 
pound. Actualcostat present of the aleohol in each 
pound of tannin, fifty cents. i p 

In the following articles the differences in cost, 
whether using taxed or untaxed spirit, are as an- 
nexed: 

Piperine, nine and a half cents per ounce. 


Strychnia, salts of, twelve cents per ounce, Actual 
cost per ounce for alcohol, fifteen certs. 
Morphia, salts of, eight cents per ounce, The 


actual cost of the alcohol used in morphia is ten 
cents per ounce of morphia produced, 


| their denunciations of these stamp duties, 


Quinia, salta of, nine and a half cents per ounce. 
Each ounce of a salt of quinia costs twelve cents 
for the alcohol alone. 

Spirits ammonia.—Three fourths alcohol, and the ` 
difference to make from taxed over the cost to pro- 
duce ga untaxed alcohol is fourteen cents per 
pound, 

Spirits Lavender, ig sins pimenta, rosemary, each 
four fifths alcohol. Seventeen cents per pound rep- 
resents the difference in cost from taxed and un- 
taxed aloghol. These sell for about thirty cents per 
pound. 

Collodion is an alcoholic preparation. The differ- 
ence of thatfrom taxed and that from untaxed spirit 
is twenty-seven cents per pound. 

Alcohol is also used in making santonine, iodo- 
form, sulphate of atropia, atropia aconitia, sul- 
phate of beberine, and sulphate of cinchonia; also 
alcoholic extracts, tinctures, (pharmaceutical,) &e. 

We have in some instances shown the actual cost 
of the alcohol (at present rates) used in each pound 
or ounce of an article, as well as the difference per 
pound or per ounce to produce from taxed and from 
ontaxse spirit. We trust we have been sufficiently 
clear. 


From the reply of the other firm I submit 
the following extract: . 


“To assist in your collection of data, we inclase a 
table showing how the taxes on spirits affect the 
pharmaceutical interests. To avoid burdensome 
detail, we name but a few of the prominent items, 
which are a fair criterion for the whole line. 

*You will notice by this list that the tax we pay on 
the alcohol consumed in these products is twenty 
per cent. of the price for which wesell them. Aleo- 
hol enters more or less into the composition of nearly 
all of our goods, and imposes upon all in the phar- 
maceutical business, from the manufacturer to the 
retail apothecary, a load which is truly oppressive. 
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Nux vomica.. \ 82 16 
Senna 58 8 
Spigelia i 82 16 | 
Taraxacum i öt 8 
Pedophyllum.. H 63 16 
Valerian ussen | 85 16 


“Making the average tax on the alcohol in the 
above twenty percent.” 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I may 
appropriately submit a letter kindly handed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, to whom 
it was addressed, [Mr. Baygs:] 


Orrick Boston JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, Bosvon, April 17, 1872. 

My Duar Six: May I be permitted to call your 
attention to one or two points connected with the 
proposed alterations in the revenue laws? 

I notice the Ways and Means Committee propose 
to retain stamps upon packages of medicinal com- 
pounds, cosmetics, &c., a feature of the revenue 
laws which I regard as particularly unjust, danger- 
ous, and annoying, to a large class in the community. 
The law now compels every druggist and manufac- 
turer to stick one of the little stamps upon every - 
vial of cologne, packet of pills, bottle of medicine, 
&c., and asthese stamps are very imperfectly gluten- 
ized, they often come off accidentally, and the dealer 
is thereby subjected to unjust prosecution. ; 

The law isso ambiguous it is difficult to knowjust 
what should be stamped and what not. It is inter- 
preted differently by each successive commissioner, 
and each assessor and supervisor put their own con- 
structions upon the meaning of the act, and thus 
there is no uniformity in its execution. 

As manufacturing chemists, we are ‘greatly an- 
noyed and perplexed.. We do not manufacture & 
single proprietary article, but only legitimate chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products; and yet assessors 
in the Westand elsewhere decide that our products 
must be stamped. We have conflicting decisions 
from each one of the commissioners, from Boutwell 
down, and we do not know what todo. Ail the drug- 
gists and chemists in the country are unanimous in 

ties, and inas= 
much as the poor man buys the proprietary articles 
of the medicine-maker, be is compelled to: pay the 
tax. With the laboring classes the tax is. unpopular ; 
it is pnpopular with every pne who understands jf, 
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With your immense influcnce in the House, [ wish 
you could be induced to aid in having this foolish, 
annoying, unjust stamp tax wholly removed. 
certain, my dear sir, you could do nothing more 
acceptable to your constituents and friends through- 
out the country, 

Very respectfally, 


z 
B 


JAMES R., NICHOLS. | 
Hon, N. P. Banks, 


Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a baokeon- | 

§ taining the daily entries of a pawnbroker, upon 
every one of whose tickets the internal revenue 
laws impose a five-cent tax. Oh, what a har- 
rowing chapter is here of the story of the poor 
and the way their “luxury” of pawning their 
under-garments and their over-coats to procure 
food or medicine is taxed! Referring to this 
record, which was produced before the com- 
mittee, I fnd that Cornelins Gilbert, on black 
cloth coat, pants, and vest, got thirty-nine 
cents, and paid the Government only five cents 
forthe luxury. Rachel Thomas, for a ‘black 
cloth circular,’ got six cents, and paid the 
Government for that luxury five cents. Mary | 
Minnich cbiained on a Stella shawl eighteen 
cents. Alihough the other poor creature had 
paid five cents tax for the luxury of borrowing |! 
six cents, this one paid only five forthe greater || 
luxury of borrowing eighteen! 
Now, it may be said that both bills propose |i 
to repeal this tax. Yes, sir; but when that |! 


i| Committee of Ways and Meang we were hor- 


| but act as the accoucheur to the deformity. 
; He assumes nothing in the way of paternal or |} 


record was brought to the attention of the 


rified at the thought that we had been impos 
ing such taxes. And who can tell how many 
more oppressions of that kind we are main- 
taining among the voiceless poor under this 
system of internal taxes? I eannot guess, and 
I fear that no man can tell. 

Having shown the effect of our reduction of 
the duty on pig iron, let me illustrate the effect 
of a reduction of the duty upon copper in Eng- 
land. Ihave before mea table showing the 
production of copper in England, upon which 
my friend from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] and the 
majority of the committee propose to reduce 
the duty. 

But, by the way, while I was seated just now 
l was asked whether the chairman of the com- 
mittee was not responsible for this bill. I 
answer, that in my judgment he is not; he does 


parental responsibility. 
Mr. DAWES. My friend manifestsan undue 


‘anxiety about my relations to this bill. I 


think after the statements I have made there 


| is no occasion for so much discussion about 
i it. 


I reported the bill under the statements 
which I made at the time; I adhere with 
strict fidelity to the bill. I have the privilege 


Production of copper in Great Britain. 


ll ——————— 


of offering amendments to it, and I believe that 
a majority of the House will adopt those 
amendments. After they are adopted, I shall 
support the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. I did not mean to embar- 
rass my excellent friend, the chairman of the 
committee, but the question having been put 
to me, I thought I would answer it, atleast as 
I understood his position, and I do not think 
that his statement materially qualifies mine. 

But to return to the subject of copper. In 
1848 England, according to the New Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia, produced from her mines 
£795,582 sterling worth of copper, and the pro- 
duction increased until it got to be in 1862 
£1,493,241 sterling worth. She then threw her 
ports open to the surface ores of Peru and 
Chili, and brought her capper miners, whose 
wages were but £3 6s. per month in Cornwall, 
and £3 7s. in Devonshire, into competition with 
the peon labor of those couniries. Low as 
these wages were, what was the result? I find, 
by reference to McCulloch’s Dictionary of 
Commerce, that for the year 1869 her produc- 
tion had fallen to £664,060 sterling. She 
cheapened copper, but she closed her copper 
mines and drove the miners and their fami- 
lies into pauperism or emigration. Those who 
would study the details of the story will find 
them in the following compilation: 


| Ore, tons. |Copper,tons., Value. Ore, tons. | Copper, tons. 
147,701 | 12,422 £720,090 13,317 1,186 
146/326 11684 | 763.615 10,779 986 
155,025 12,253 778,224 11,966 1,061 
11,807 782,947 11,451 1,107 
11.776 975,975 11,604 1,092 
11,913 1,155,167 12,749 1,224 
1,964 1,192,839 12,026 1,149 
195,193 | 12,578 1,263,739 14,921 1,276 
209.305 13.275 1,283,639 = = 
289,768 | 18,915 1,816,644 - - 


j 
| Mines situated in Cornwall and Devon. | Other mines in the United Kingdom, 


Amount. 
7 

Value. Ore, tons. | Copper, tons! Value. 
£75,492 161,018 13,608 £795,582 
72,937 157,105 12,670 836,552 
76,725 | 166,991 13,314 854.949 
83,183 161,831 12,914 66. US! 
100.858 177,197 12,868 1,076,833 
126,243 194,693 13,137 1,281, 410 
130,064 189,129 18,113 1,322,903 
136,918 210,114 13,854 1,400,657 


The New American Cyclopedia, from which | 
the foregoing table is taken, states that the 
increase in the value of the production of the 
mines of Coruwall and Devonshire during the 
ten years preceding 1858, had been fifty-four 
per cent., and that the average rate of monthly 
wages per miner in 1855 had been, as I have 
said, iu Cornwall £3 6s. and in Devonshire 
£3 7s, f 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


But low as these wages were, those of the 
peons of Peru were still lower, and free trade 
was soon to reverse this prosperity, render 
most of the mines valueless by closing them, 
and then to reduce the miners to pauperism or 
flight from their country. How rapidly these 
processes were is shown by the following 
table, to be found in McCulloch's Dictionary 
of Commerce: 


Production of copper for five years ending 1866. 


| 
Years Number | Ore, Copper, Value of Value of 
of mines. i tons. tons. ore. copper. 
i 
228 l 224,171 14.843 £1,216,775 £1,493,241 
222 i 210.947 14,247 1,100,554 1,409,608 
201 i 214,604 13,302 1,155,471 1,350,699 
203 198,298 11,888 927,938 1,184,664 
175 | 180,378 11,183 759,118 1,019,168 


Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to pur. 
sue the decline of the production of copper 
from the mines of Great Britain further, with 
the same minuteness of detail. But the States- 
man’s Year; Book for 1872 gives the value of 
the total annual production as follows: 
£881,761 
- 161,602 

644,085 


1869 PR . 

iu view of these facts may I not inquire of | 
gentlemen whether it would be well that the iroa 
mines of Indiana, Kentucky, and other States, 
and the copper and iron mines of Virginia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Wisconsin, and Michi- 


gau, und other States and Territories, should 


| be closed, and their laborers turned adrift in 
order to enable us to buy iron and copper a 
small percentage cheaper per pound? Yet 
that is the proposition involved in the pro- 
posed reduction of our duties on iron and 
copper. The result of establishing free trade 
in copper in England has heen to raise the 
there so that copper is nearly as high as 
ere. 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that we are not 
exporting as largely as we ought; that we 
do not, for instance, export as many shoes as 
we did in 1860, But, sir, will any gentleman 
rise and say that we do not praduce as many? 


i Will any gentleman deny that production hag 


increased more than one hundred per cent. and 
far more rapidly than population? If we do not 
export them and do produce them, whatdo the 
facts prove? Why they prove that our people 
are now so much more prosperous than they 
were in 1860 that they can consume at Amer- 
ican prices all that we can produce by improved 
methods. J 

On this subject I propose to answer all con- 
testants, once for all. Mr. Wells, to whom I 
have referred, and who in the American Quar- 
terly forlast July paraded all these figures in the 
same sophistical way as gentlemen have exhib- 
ited them in their recent speeches, Thanks to 
the kindness of my colleague on the commit- 
tee from the Oncida district of New York, 
[Mr. Rogerts,] I have before me a table that 
answers all comers on that point. Itisa state- 
ment from the Census Bureau of the aggre- 
gate value of manufactures in 1850, 1860, and 
1870. Before referring to it more particularly 
I request gentlemen to take note of the fact 


i that in the tables for 1850 and 1860 are also 


included the productions of mines and fish- 
eries, while in the table for 1870 the productions 
of mines and fisheries are excluded. Now, sir, 
let us see how the production of manufactures 
during the last decade compares with that of 
manufactures, mines, and fisheries for the pre- 
ceding decade. 

In 1850 the joint production was $1,019,- 
106,616, and in 1860 it was $1,885,861,676, an 
increase of eighty-five per cent. In 1870, after 
a decade five years of which had been spent in 
desolating war, the former decade having been 
one of peace and one which free-traders and 


revenue reformers claim to have been one of 
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boundless prosperity—in 1870 the total produc- 
tion of manufactures alone was $4,112,453,616, 
an increase in that decade of war and devasta- 
tion of one hundred and twenty-eight per cent. 


Ho. or Reps, 


over the combined production of 1860. This 
is the table for which I again offer my acknowl- 
S to my colleague, [Mr. E. H. Ros- 
ERTS: i 


Statement exhibiting the total value of manufactures (gross production) at the censuses of 
1860 and 1850, and approximately for certain States at the census of 1870. 


States and Territories. 1870.* 1860. 1850. 
$13,220,655 $10,588,566 $4,528,876 
: i 7,699,676 2,880,576 537,908 
California 73,116,756 68,253,328 12,862,522 
Colorado.. 2,797,820 S 
Connecticut 160,974,574 81,924,555 47,114,585 
Dakota... 178,570 = 5 
Delaware....... 18,343,818 9,892,902 4,649,296 
District of Columbi 9,294,489 5,412,102 2,690, 258 
Florida... 4'707,908 2,447,969 668,335 
Georgia 32,994,267 16,925, 7,082,075 
Idaho 045,3 - - 
Ilinois 205,821,961 57,580,886 6,534,272 
Indiana. 109,120,684 42,803,469 8,725,423 
Towa 46,782,497 18,971,825 3,551,783 
Kansas 11,798,353 4,357,408 - 
Kentue 54,149,043 37,931,240 21,710,212 
Louisiana 45,000,000 15,587,473 6,779,417 
Maine..... 79,822,005 38,193,254 24,661,057 
Maryland... 75,924,104 41,735,157 043,892 
Massachusetts.. 532,163,878 255,545,922 157,743,994 
Michigan... 118,776,853 32,658,356 11,169,002 
Minnesota.. 93,541,325 3,373,172 58,¢ 
Mississippi. 1,268,102 6,590,687 2,912,068 
Missouri. 215,000, 000¢ 41,782,731 24,324,418 
Montana. 559,391, = 7 
Nebraska 5,892,512 607,328 = 
Nevada... 15,870,589 A - 
New Hampsh 71,678,013 37,586,453 23,164,503 
New Jersey 69,853,320 76, 4 39,851,256 
New Mexic „489,8 1,249,123 249, 
New York 790,000,000F 378,870,939 237,597,249 
North Caro 20,701,332 16,678,698 9,141,050 
Ohio........ 280,965,791 121,691,148 62,692,279 
Oregon... 6,901,412 2,976,761 2,236,640 
Pennsylvania .. 725,599,424 121,18! 155,044,910 
Rhode Island... 110,469,650 40,711,296 22,117,688 
South Carolina 13,438,226 8,615,195 „045,417 
Tennessee .... 38,587,953 7,987, 9,725,608 
Texas... 15,369,731 6,577,202 1,168,538 
Utah ... 2,351,011 900,153 291,220 
Vermont 31,076,899 14,637,807 8,570,920 
irginia.... 496,07 z NR 
West Virgi 24169.05 50,652,124 29,602,507 
Washington 3,045,802 1,406,921 - 
Wisconsin. 78,606,308 27,849,467 9,293,008 
Wyoming.. 165,4! = - 
Total .serccccsssscssossrsersesssscscerrsensecerestasersessessscse coressor resil $4,802,453,616 $1,885,861, 676 $1,019, 106,616 
* Approximate. + About. 


Increase of 1860 over 1850, eighty-five per cent. Increase of 1870 over 1860, one hundred and twenty- 


eight per cent. 


‘At the census of 1870 the products of the mines and fisheries are not included with the manufactures 
as heretofore. In 1860 the products of the mines and fisheries amounted to about ninety million dollars. 


t 

Now, let us face these facts. Here is one 
side of the proposition farnished by the Cen- 
sus Bureau; the gentlemen on the other side 
prove the other. They say we do not export 
our productions as largely as we did ten years 
ago. Then, what becomes of them? Where 
do they go? Why, sir, American laborers, 
enfranchised freedmen, our better-paid me- 
chanics, consume a larger proportion of the 
four thousand and odd millions produced in 
1870 than they were able to consume of the 
one thousand and odd millions produced in 
1860. That is the whole of it. You, free- 
trade revenue reformers, state one side of the 
sum, and I hand you from the census tables the 
other; and the great public will work out the 
result and find it to be as I have stated it. 

Gentlemen talk about restoring things to the 
ante-bellum condition, to what it was in 1860 
or 1861, and tell us what the duties were then. 
National assessors, collectors, and detectives 
werethen unknown. Which of them orcan ali 
of them with their united power turn the hands 
of time and the progressive tide of civilization 
back and restore the condition of things in 
1861? Can they make the American labor- 
ers take fifty per cent. of their present wages 
without strikes and lock-outs that shall suspend 
all our industries? Can they make the freed- 


man work without wages, dwell in unfurnished 
huts, and wear the coarse stogies made of horse 
hide that they and their wives then wore? No, 
sir; and I accept that class of shoes as illus- 
trative of the general argument. They are 
no longer made in the shops of New England ; 
they are things of the past. Those who pro- 
duced them now make lasting and calf-skin 
boots and shoes on the same large lasts on 
which they used to make the coarse stogies. 
The slave of 1860 is to-day a planter or a man 
who earns wages, and whose family consumes 
dutiable and taxable commodities. Byspend- 
ing his wages for the comforts of life he stim- 
ulates the general industry of the country. 
Hosts of our workingmen now dwell in their 
own homes. Would that the gentleman from 
Ilinois, [Mr. McNerzty,] who spoke yester- 
day of their hopeless condition and the squalor 
in which they dwell, would spend a week with 
me in my home and look from my windows 


upon the clean brick houses, with little gardens | 


in the front and rear, with parlors well fur- 
nished, and many of them with a piano or 
melodeon, or other musical instrument ; with 
their rooms lighted by gas and heated by pat- 
ented processes; with bath-rooms supplied 
with hot and cold water flowing every minute 
in the year, These, sir, are the houses in 


which our workingmen dwell, and thousands 
of which they own; many of them are under 
thé shadow of the public school-house and the 
church, to the support of which the occupants- 
freely and liberally contribute. A visit toa 
few hundred such homes would change many 
of the gentleman’s opinions, and convince even 
him that protection is the right of the laborer 
and a boon to the consumer. Yes, sir, our 
prosperous people are the consumers of the 
four thousand and odd millions of our produc- 
tions. They make such demands upon our 
industries that their productions: cannot be 
spared to go abroad in competition with those 
of the cheap labor of France, Belgium, and 
other countries in which laborers are esteemed. 
as of lower value than cattle. 

But, sir, notwithstanding all that is said to 
the contrary, our exports have increased and 
are increasing, but not in proportion to our 
productions. I have before me a table from 
the Bureau of Statistics, showing the imports 
and exports for the seven months ending Jan- 
uary 31,1871, and the seven months ending 
January 81, 1872.. Our imports of free goods 
increased in the latter period $4,900,000; of 
dutiable goods, $54,080,000. But let me invite 
the attention of gentlemen to the official state- 
ment. It is as follows: 

Proce quitabte: 
Seven months end- 


ed Jan. 31, 1871...$28,418,871 $251,537,439 $279,956,310 
Seven months end- 


Total. 


ed Jan. 31, 1872... 33,324,886 305,618,075 338,942,961 
Tncrease..... $4,906,015 $55,080,636 $58,986,651 
Reétxports. 
Seven months end- 

ed Jan. 31, 1871... $5,702,001 $7,892,055 $13,094,056 

Seven months end- bo 
ed Jan. 31, 1872... 7,550,583 7,677,793 15,228,386 
Tnerease....ee $1,848.592 $275,738 $2,134,330 
———— — = 


Domestic exports, 
Seven months ended January 31, 1871......$802,404,664 


® 46,185,952 
Seven months ended January 981, 1872...... 801,105,704 
: * 30,364,512 

Reeapitulation. 
Reéxports........ w= $13,094,056 
Domestic expo .- 802,044,664 
Total OXDOLES....ccssoeseneenseecenrereseoens +8315 ,498,720 
a 
Reéxports 5,228,386 
Domestic exports...... 301,195,704 
Total CXPOrts..cccrccscsccreccaceesersasserconesses $316,424,090 


Balance domestic exports, (exclusive of specie.) 
$13,612,460. 

Sir, iu view of facts like these, who will say 
that ours is a probibitory tarif? Who will so 
characterize a tariff under which we have iu 
seven months made an increase of imports 
of $58,986,651? What a commentary is 
this upon the honesty of the cry of ‘ prohib- 
itory duties,” which is ever coming from the 
free-trade revenue reformers? 

Mr. BURCHARD. It is prohibitory on 
some articles, not generally. 

Mr. KELLEY. lt thus appears that we 
have reëxported of free goods $1,848,000 in 
excess of the seven months of the preceding 
year, and of dutiable, $275,788, making. a 
total increase of reéxports of $2,184,000 ; and 
that the balance of domestic exports, exclu- 
sive of specie, in excess of the seven months 
of last year, is $14,612,460. Our cxports are 
growing iu spite of the inordinate increase 
of the home demand for our varied pro- 
ductions. : 

Sir, let us hastily consider the bills before 
us, and ascertain who are the free-traders and. 
who want Japanese isolation, The majority., 
bill, representing the views of the free-trade 


ener ey 


=Coin and bullion included in total domestig 
exports, eae i 
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revenue reformers, proposes, in order to stim- 
ulate commerce, to put on the free list articles 
that paid last year the petty sum of $1,607,000. 
Do they put spices, or the gums of distant 
nations, or tin there? Do they put tea or 
coffee there? No, sir. With reference to 
these and like articles they have made elab- 
orate arguments to prove that as these are 
things which nobody in this country produces, 
all the tax goes into the Treasury, and therefore 
heavy duties should be imposed upon them. 

Sir, let us refer to tin. It enters into as 
many of our arts as any other metal except 
iron. For fifty years the American Con- 
gress was wise enough to keep it on the free 
list. It never was taxed till 1842, when a 
duty of one per cent. was put upon it. When 
Robert J. Walker, in 1846, undertook to 
make a horizontal tariff, his scythe, sweep- 
ing across, struck tin at the rate of five per 
cent.; and it was put in at that rate; but it 
was restored to ihe free list by the act of 
1857, aud was left there by the several acts 
of 1861 and 1862. But in 1868, when war 
was demanding its millions a day, we put a 
war duty of fifteen per cent. on tin. We were 
then taxing and imposing duties on every- 
thing. And now, in these ‘ piping times of 
peace,” with our Treasury overflowing, with our 
shipping paralyzed, with an increasing demand 
for this weighty and essential. commodity that 
would carry our vessels to where the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Brooxs] told us 
he had ouce seen them, the distant straits of 
Malacca, these worthy gentlemen propose to 


retain the war duty of fifteen per cent. upon || 


tin. Is this done for the purpose of stimulating 
foreign trade or destroying domestic manu- 
factures? Fifteen per cent., the war tax, is 
to be maintained, though under it American 
vessels caunot go to Malacca, and though the 
blacking-maker, the packer of fruit, fish, 
oysters, preserves, jelly, &c., and the housewife 
furnishing her kitchen, all pay an additional 
fifteen per cent. upon the tin and tinware they 
purchase. Let me offer the prediction that 
within ove year from the time that tin in pigs 
and blocks shall be restored to the free list 
American enterprise will reduce the price of 
tin plates, for which we are now wholly de- 
pendent upon England. Will not our free-trade 
revenue reformers revise their opinions on 
this point and help me overthrow England’s 
monopoly of this important branch of trade? 
I fear not. 

In contrast with this restrictive policy the 
minority bill proposes to remit from duties 
$18,798,540. By the action in which the two 
Houses have just concurred, making tea and 
coffee free, so much of the minority bill has 
_ been approved, and nearly sixteen million dol- 
lars of those duties it proposed to repeal have 
been repealed. Somuchissafe. But there is still 
a considerable difference between $1,600,000, 
the limit proposed by the majority, and 
$2,454,858 remaining of the minority free list 
which includes tin, camphor, and some other 
articles from distant non-manufacturing coun- 
tries upon which the majority proposes to main- 
tain the existing rates of duty. 

Now, sir, let us see what each bill proposes 
to do on the subject of internal revenue. 
What do the majority propose by way of eman- 
cipating our domestic commerce? What do 
they propose to take off in the way of inter- 
nal taxes? Thirteen million nine hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand dollars; while the 
protective minority bill proposes to remove 

$27,720,000 of internal taxes, so that we may 
get rid of assessors, collectors, and other offi- 
cers; so that we may reduce the expenses of 
collecting this part of our revenue from 
$5,000,000 per annum to $2,000,000; so that 
the whole system shail, as I have before said, be 
regarded as in process of rapid final extinction. 


| 


- modities, 


Sir, look, too, at the features of these bills, 
But before proceeding to consider these, I 


must ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. į 


Wakeman] to indulge me for ten minutes more 
of his time. 
bills. The minority bill, looking to a reduction 
of the official force, maintains the existing rate 
of bank tax, but makes it collectable but twice 
a year. The bill No. 2322, to whomsoever. it 
belongs, makes it collectable as now monthly, 
so that an army of assessors and collectors 
must be maintained. The minority bill pro- 
poses to repeal the tax on sales of spirits and 
tobacco which is assessed monthly; thus it 


will further dispense with the necessity for | 
Who, then, judged | 
by these bills, are in favor of revenue reform? | 


assessors and collectors. 


Who are in favor of civil service reform? Who 
would enfranchise the trade of American citi- 
zeus, let them be in what part of the country 
they may? I say that the minority bill would 


do all this in 2 greater degree than that which | 
is proposed as a free-trade. revenue-reform | 


measure. 

I wish now to invite the attention of the 
House toa special clause or two in the ma- 
jority bill, If gentlemen will do me the fayor 
to turn to page 23, section six, they will find a 
little job which nauseated the two Committees 
of Ways and Means before the present one. 
It is an old familiar in the room of the com- 
mittee. I found it there when first ap- 
pointed, and it was then regarded with positive 


disfavor. Itisa cunning bit of legislation, and |i 


may cost the Treasury millions of dollars. 
You cannot make a ribbon with a raised or 
beaded edge without putting in a thread of 
cotton. You cannot make the costliest of ail 
ribbons, velvet ribbons, without putting a cot- 
ton back toit. There is scarcely a ribbon not 
absolutely plain which comes into market 
which has not threads or a thread of cotton 
in it. This bill proposes in section six to 
repeal the law of 1864. But does it stop there? 
No, sir; it says as to a few favored men who 
have brought suits that they shall, without 
judgment of the courts, have their claims 
liquidated as though the law of 1864 had not 
been. in force. 

Will any gentleman tell how many thousands 
or millions of dollars will be taken from the 
Treasury by this provision? Will gentlemen 
tell me who the parties are who have been 
thrifty enough to bring suits? Will gentlemen 
tell me whether these parties after paying 
duties on the goods they imported did not 
sell them at the same rate as other importers 
did? They have had eight years to bring their 
suits to issue and not one has yet succeeded 
in getting a verdict, against the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time 
has expired. > 

Mr. WAKEMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania ten minutes more of my 
time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me in this connection 
say that I have just received from a leading 
firm of jobbers and importers of siik and fancy 
goods in New York a little package of silk 
bindings. In the note inclosing them a mem- 
ber of the firm says, ‘ One gross cost before 
they were made here from $12 to $13 50. 
These cost $9 per gross; they were made at 
Paterson, New Jersey, and are equally as 
good as the imported.” What a significant 
commentary is this upon the theory that the 
duty is added to the price of protected com- 
A duty of sixty per cent. has de- 
veloped domestic competition and reduced 
the price of silk bindingsin some cases twenty- 
five and in others fifty per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, again thanking the genile- 
man from New York [Mr. WAKEMAN] for 
his courtesy, I must draw to a close, but not 
until I shall have said to the House that I have 


Look at the features of these | 


spoken for my country and my whole country, 
and for all its industries. I desire to see the 
prostrate South freed from the harassing pro- 
visions of the internal revenue laws, and stim- 
ulated by protective duties to develop its won- 
derful mineral resources, and avail itself of 
its magnificent water-power. When the cotton 
factory shall be erected on the flowing waters 
that dash through the cotton fields of the 
South, when the hum of the waterfalls shall 
mingle with that of the spindle and the loom, 
and when manufacturing villages graced, as 
Penngylvania and New Ingland villages are, 
by school-houses and churches, shall be seen 
there, there willbe no more Ku Klux outrages, 
and a common interest will identify the people 
of the several sections of the country. 

Nor do I less desire to stimulate the agri- 
culture of the West and to reward it by a near 
market of consumers, whose prosperity shall 
be so great that they will freely consume, at 
liberal prices, all that the West may grow of 
grain, or cattle, or wool. And I would have 
her develop her vast coal fields, greater than 
those of all the world beside, including those 
of the Atlantic slope of the United States. I 
would blend the various industries of the coun- 
try into one harmonious whole, each prosper- 
ous, and each by its prosperity promoting that 
of others. 

And more, sir, I would make our country in 
|i fact, as it has ever been in theory, the asylum 
of the oppressed of all lands. I would stim- 
ulate empleyers to go to Lancashire, and 
snatch from starvation the seventy thousand 
people skilled in spinning, weaving, and dyeing, 
of whom Professor Kirk speaks. I would 
induce others to go to the east end of London 
among the starving miners, smelters, furgers, 
machinists, and engineers, and bring twenty- 
five thousand of them and their families, and 
i put them to work on the prairies of the West 
or upon the shores of the lakes, and thus 
build up industries that should develop all the 
mineral resources and all the natural powers 
of the West, and create a market there in their 
midst that would emancipate the farmers of 
that region from the thralldom in which they 
are now held by the great transportation com- 
panies of the country. 


American Citizens Abroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. FERNANDO WOOD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1872. 


The House having under consideration the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Whereas Dr. John Emilio Houard has, after one 
year’s imprisonment, and trial by a military court- 
H martial, been convicted of complicity in an insur- 
rection against the Spanish Government in the 
island of Cuba, and, upon said conviction, has been 
transported to a penzi colony of Spain for the term 
of eight years, from which conviction, sentence, and 
punishment he appeals for protection to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and whereas it 
appears; first, that said Houard was a native-born 
citizen of the United States; second, that he never 
renounced his allegiance as such cilizen; but on the 
contrary has claimed to be and has been enrolled by 
the officers of the Government of the United States 
as a citizen of the United States; third, that it is 
notshown by any form of proof that he ever became, 
by any act, a subject or citizen of the Government 
of Spain; and whereas it further appears that his 
trial, sentence, and punishment have been in disre- 
gard and violation of bis undoubted rights as a citi- 
zen of the United States, under the Constitution aud 
laws thereof, and the treaty of October 27, 1795, be- 
tween the United States and Spain: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, 
the said John Emilio Houard was, and is, a citizen 
of the United States by birth and continued and 
uninterrupted choice, and, as such, is entitled to all 
and every protection from this Government, and, in 
the opinion of this House, the President should 


i promptly demand his unconditional release and the 
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toration of his property, which has been confis- 
cated to the use of the Spanish Government— 

Mr: WOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the conduct of our public 
affairs, no department challenges the attention 
of the world so much as that which relates to 
the management of our relations with foreign 
Governments. In the estimation of other na- 
tions, our power, intelligence, and importance 
ig very much regulated and measured by the 
vigor, firmness, and tone with which our for- 
eign policy is conducted. As a man is never 
accepted by his fellows at a higher estimate 
than his own of himself, so do nations never 
regard each other at a higher standard, either 
morally, intellectually, or courageously, than 
they choose to assert for themselves. From 
the first formation of civilization into compact, 
distinct nationalities, the flag, as the represent- 
ative and emblem of the nation, has been held 
sacred and not to be insulted. Upon the 
slightest indignity to this, however accidental 
or trivial, the laws of nations have ever de- 
manded explanation, apology, or war. If this 
im portance is universally given to the emblem, 
how much greater should it be when attached 
to the personal representative of the Govern- 
ment itself? In monarchical or imperial gov- 
ernment, the citizen is the subject, or depend- 
ent upon the government ; but here he is part 
of the government itself. He not only repre- 
sents the sovereign, but he is a part of the sov- 
ereignty, embodying and impersonating in his 
inviduality an integral portion of the highest 
governing authority of the nation. Hence, an 
offense against him is not only an offense 
against the very essence and integrity of the 
Government, but a part of the national sover- 
eignty, which demands prompt and summary 
action at the hands of those who, at the time, 
are clothed with official authority in upholding 
and vindicating that sovereignty. 

In reference to the conduct of our foreign 
affairs I am entirely conservative. I believe 
it to be not only the interest but the duty of 
our Government to deal fairly and justly with 
other nations, but also with a firm and dignified 
determination to maintain integrity and honor 
and to protect the persons and property of 
all her citizens. Iam one of those who would 
demand nothing but what is right, and would 
submit to nothing that is wrong. 

If the mere emblem of nationality (the flag) 
shall be held in respect, then certainly the 
liberty and property of the individual is of 
higher and graver importance. I repeat, thatif 
the subject of a monarch or of an emperor is 
held to be under the protection of his Gov- 
ernment everywhere, and if that be the fact 
with reference to Governments of that char- 
acter, how much more is it required of our 
Republic, where the citizen is a sovereign, 
where he not only comprehends within his 
own person the embodiment and imperson- 
ation of the sovereign power and authority of 
the Government, but where he is himself a 
portion and an integral portion of the Gov- 
ernment ‘itself. Therefore it is that when 
the person or the property of an American 
citizen is wronged or injured by any foreign 
king, or potentate, or Power, it is an act of 
aggression against the whole American peo- 
ple—not only against this Government, but 
against every man, woman, and child within 
the domain of the Republic. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in making a practical 
application of this introduction, the question 
very naturally and very pertinently arises as 
to whether Dr. Houard, the person in ques- 
tion, is or is not an American citizen. d am 
very free to say that if | had any doubt as to 
that I should not vote for this resolution, I 
do not believe that any man who voluntarily 
expatriates himself from his country, goes into 
a foreign country, and becomes by any act or 


he has himself by his own free will sundered 
all ties between his native and original Gov- 
ernment and himself, can claim our protection. 
I do not believe in that case we have the right 
to throw the protective mantle of our author- 
ity over him under circumstances of that char- 
acter, : 

I go further: I do not believe that where a 
citizen of the United States goes abroad and 
violates the laws of other nations we have any 
right to interfere. I believe that every man 
traveling or residing in a foreign land is amen- 
able or responsible to the laws of that land. 
In the present instance the treaty defines the 
rights of citizens of the two nations. 

Under tke seventh article of the treaty rati- 
fied between the United States and Spain in 
1795, we have the right, where an American 
citizen is to be tried for an offense committed 
against the laws of Spain, to claim that. he 
shall be tried according to the laws of Spain. 
That implies that he is to be tried accord- 
ing to civil law governing civil transactions 
especially in times of peace, and not in time 
of war. 

Is Dr. Houard a citizen of the United 
States? This is the first question. 

This is a question to be determined, in my 
judgment, upon the facts, and the facts upon 
the proof. It is not tobe settled by legal techni- 
calities nor argument, nor upon judicial invest- 
igation, but simply upon the record and facts. 

Now for the facts which I intend to present 
with reference directly and exclusively to that 
point. I will not go outside of the official 
record, but confine myself to the report of the 
State Department, with the accompanying 
correspendence and official papers sent to this 
House by the President, to be found in Execu- 
tive Document No. 228. On the 19th of March, 
1872, the House of*Representatives applied to 
the President to furnish it with all the inform- 
ation he had in reference to this case. 

The President replied to that communication 
on the 28th of March, and sent tous the com- 
munication to which I have referred. I pro- 
pose to quote from this document to show what 
in my judgment was really the political status 
of Dr. Houard at the time of his arrest. 

Dr. Houard was arrested in Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, on the 18thof December, 1870, charged 
with complicity in the rebellion, and was con- 
fined in the common jail. The charge against 
him was that he had some years preceding that 
period sold to the insurgents a box of homeo- 

| pathic medicines. It appears that in a rebel 
camp there was found by the loyal troops a 
box on which appeared the name of Dr. Hou- 
ard. Upon no proof, and no evidence except 
the fact of finding a box with his name upon 
it, Dr. Houard was arrested and put in the 
common jail on the 18th of December, 1870. 
He remained thus confined until about the 
17th of December, 1871. He remained in the 
common jail at Cienfuegos, in Cuba, from the 
18th of December, 1870, till December 17, 
1871, when he was tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, and 
the confiscation of all his property. He was 
then sent to Havana as a common convict, his 
beard and head shaven, put.in the common 
prison in chains, and confined with murder- 
ers aud others condemned to death. On the 
15th of March, 1872, he was sent on board a 
Spanish Government vessel lying in the har- 
bor of Havana, about to sail for Spain; and 
on that day he was placed in chains, and sent 
to work out his sentence in a Spanish penal 
colony on the Mediterranean sea, off Gibral- 
tar, a colony called the island of Ceuta; and 
it is believed he is now there working out his 
sentence. 

That is the history of the events that have 
transpired since his arrest; and he is there 
now at this moment among the most degraded 


deed of his own a citizen of that country, where || and abandoned criminals, working out his 


sentence of eight years’ imprisonment: in a 
penal colony, after having been confined one 
year in the common jail at Cienfuegos, Cuba; 
making an imprisonment of nine years, in 
addition to the confiscation of all his prop- 
erty. That is the condition of this man, who 
is nearly sixty years old at the time I am 
speaking. 

Now, sir, I desire to read from the official 
documents as sent to us by the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Biddle, the consul general of the 
United States at Havana, addresses a com- 
munication to Mr. Bancroft Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of State, on the 20th of December, 
1870, a portion of which I will read: 

“Sr: I have the honor to transmit to you acopy 
of a communication addressed to me from con- 
sular agent of the United States at Cienfuegos, 
dated the 15th instant, relative to the imprisonment 


at that place of D. Juan Emilio Houard, a citizen 
of the United States.” 


This comes from the consul general at Ha- 
vana on the 20th of December, 1870, one year 
before Dr. Houard was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. 

This communication of Mr. Biddle inclosed , 
a communication from the vice consul at Cien- 
fuegos. After recapitulating the facts of the 
arrest, he says: 

“As Dr. Houard is a citizen of the United States, 
and is thus vouched for, both as to loyalty and re- 
spectability, I shall esteem it a favor if your Excel- 
lency will cause early proceedings to beinstituted.’” 

How the “early proceedings’? asked for 
were taken is shown by the fact that Dr. 
Houard lay there one year before either the 
Spanish Government tried him or the Gov- 
ernment of the United States took any cogni- 
zance whatever of his arrest and detention. 
I will say in regard to this first communication, 
that no notice whatever was taken of it by our 
Government. Subsequently, a month after- 
ward, on the 26th of January, 1871, the con- 
sul general at Havana again addressed Mr. 
Bancroft-Davis. He says: 

“Sir: Referring to my dispatch No. 331 relating 
to the arrest and imprisonment at Cienfuegos of D. 


Juan Emilio Houard, a citizen of the United States, 
I have now the honor to transmit ?’— 

Count De Valmaseda, the captain general ` 
of Cuba, when officially communicated with 
by the consul general of the United States 
at Havana, replied under date of January 20, 
1871, as follows : 

“Tn view of the statements made in your commu- 
nication of the 20th December, ultimo, in reference 
to Mr. Juan Emilio Houard, detained at Cienfuegos 
on suspicion of connivance with the insurgents, 
have given orders to the commandant of operations 
of the Cinco Villas to grant to Mr. Houard every 
consideration due to foreigners.” 


Here is the captain general of. Cuba offi- 
cially, in a communication to the consul gen- | 
eral of the United States, virtually acknowl- 
edging the citizenship of Dr. Houard, under 
date of January 20, 1871, stating: 

“T have given orders to the commander of oper- 
ations of the Cinco Villas to grant to Mr. Houard 
every consideration due to foreigners.’ 

Had there been any doubt as to the political 
status of Dr. Houard with the captain general 
of Cuba, who had pursued with fire and sword 
American citizens found in arms against the 
integrity of Spain, would he have: given .an 
order as is here stated that Dr. Howard should 
be treated with every consideration due to 
foreigners? ; . 

The next step in the proof (circumstantial 
though it may be) is the presentation to tke 
State Department of a memorial from the 


leading citizens of Philadelphia. I quote: 


“The undersigned respectfully call to your atten- 
tion the case of Dr. J. E. Houard, a citizen of the 
United States residing in Cuba, and pray the inter- 
vention of the Government in his bebalf.’’ 


This paper came from the city in which Dr. 


Houard was born and where. his brother, sis- 


ter, and nephews still reside. “The presump- 
tion is that they knew he was a citizen of the 


United States when stating thus that he was, 
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The American consul at Trinidad de Cuba 


under date of December 22, 1871, states offi- 


cially thus to the consul general at Havanna: 
“The consular agent of the United States at Cien- 
fuegos” + * * * “has also informed 
mo that Dr. Houard, an American citizen, who fora 
ear past has been confined in the jail at Cien- 
negos, has been sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment for political causes.” 


Emilie Dutton, the sister of Dr. Houard, 
under date of Philadelphia, January 8, 1872, 
states: 

Sir: I gratefully acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated 4th instant, suggesting that I furnish 
evidence of my brother’s (Dr. John Emile Houard) 
American citizenship. EX : 7 

Herewith I inclosea certificate showing that his 
father, Louis Houard, was a citizen of the United 
States, naturalized October 17,1803. Also the cer- 
tificate of Rudolph E. Kuenzer, pastor of the Holy 
Trinity church, setting forth that my brother John 
Emile Houard was born in this city on the 5th day 
of September, 1815, and baptized. in said church on 
the 16th day ct November, 1816. I presume these 
documents completely establish Dr. Houard’s Amer- 
ican citizenship, and 1 do not know that I can 
furnish any other proofs, except, if it is desirable, 
the affirmations of John Gustavus Houard, Charles 
Adolphus Louard, and myself, all natives and res- 
identsof this city, that to our knowledge our younger 
brother, Dr. John Emile Houard, was born in this 
city on September 5, 1815, as stated in his certificate 
of baptism, Iwill send to General Torbert, Amer- 
ican consul at Havana, a copy of my father’s (Louis 
Houard) naturalization papers. 

Tam, &e., EMILIE DUTTON. 


Then, sir, we come to yet stronger assur- 
ance of the citizenship. Here is a certificate 
made under oath of the American consul at 
Cienfuegos: 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY, 
CIENFUEGOS, March 4, 1872, 

I, M. H. Morris, United States consular agent for 
this port, do hereby certify that on the 25th day of 
November, A. D. 1870, personally appeared before 
me John Emilio Houard, physician, and declared 
himself a citizen of the United States of America, 
having been born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
[n s.] Witness my band and seal of office the day 

“2 and date first above written, 

f M. H. MORRIS, 
United States Consular Agent. 

I will state just here, Mr. Speaker, as it is 
pertinent, that Cienfuegos is a small sea-port 
on the south side of the island of Cuba. Its 
population certainly does not exceed three or 
four thousand. There are only ten or fifteen 
American residents there, and the place is of 
so little importance that it has never risen to 
the dignity of a consulate. The official busi- 
ness of our Governmeut is transacted by a 
vice consul, appointed, I believe, by the con- 
sul general at Havana. It is impossible that 
in a population so small, with American resi- 
dents so few, this man Houard could have lived 
there and done any act, official or otherwise, 
to have rendered himself a Spanish subject 
without its having been known to every one. 
Jf there had been any doubt of the fact that 
he was a citizen of the United States, or asub- 
ject of Spain, would he have been, as he was, 
so generally recognized by every American 
consul there during his residence, and by every 
one Visiting there, either for business or for 
pleasure, and by the Spanish population itself, 
as an American citizen? He was regarded 
officially, as appears by this certificate, as an 
American physician practicing his profession 
in Cienfuegos. 

Now, let me call attention to the sworn state- 
ment of Charles Fox, who was consular agent 
at Cienfuegos: 

I, Charles Fox, now resident at Portland, in the 
county of Cumberland and Siate of Maine, on oath 
say that, in the latter part of 1868 and the first part 
of 1869, £ was United States consular agent at Cien- 
fuegos, in the island of Cuba, and in the latter part 
of 1868 or the first part of 1869 that Dr, Emilio J, 

Houard, then at Cienfuegos, was enrolled as an 
American citizen at the United States consulate in 
that city; that he was one of a number of American 
citizens who signed an application to me to have an 
American man-of-war sent to the port of Cienfuegos 
for the protection of the lives and property of 
American citizens; that I was acquainted with him, 
and he was generally known asan American citi- 
ven; that I never knew him to act or talk otherwise 


than asa bona fide American citizen, and I never 
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had any knowledge, information, or intimation of 
his takini g any part whatever in political matters in 
the late disturbances in Cuba. 

CHARLES FOX. 


STATE or Maing, 
Cumberland, 88., February 26, 1872: 

Then personally came before me, Josiah H. Drum- 
mond, a notary public in and for said county and 
State, Charles Fox, well known to me, and sub- 
scribed the foregoing declaration in my presence, 
and madeoath to the truth of the same, according 
to bis best knowledge, recollection, and belief, 
before me. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and notorial seal the day and year above mentioned. 

JOSIAH H. DRUMMOND, 
Notary Public. 

The Secretary of State, in a communication 
to Mr. Adee, the American chargé d’affaires 
at Madrid, on page 27 of this document, and 
dated March 9, 1872, says: 

“Sir: John Emilio Houard is a citizen of the 
United States by birth. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, September 5, 1815. A copy of his baptismal 
certificate accompanies this instruction. His father 
was alsoa citizen of the United States by natural- 
ization, completed in 1803. : 

“ About 1822 or 1823 John Emilio Houard accom- 
panied his father to Cuba, where the latter estab- 
lished a residence in that island, which he main- 
tained until his death, in 1826. John Emilio Houard 
returned to Philadelphia at some time prior to 1886, 
when he attained his majority, and was graduate 
there at the Jefferson Medical Institute in the year 
1843. He subsequently repaired to the island of 
Cuba, where he received a permission from the 
authorities to practice his profession.” 

Mark that“ permission from the authori- 
ties to practice his profession.’’ He received 
permission from the authorities, as a foreigner, 
to practice his profession ‘‘in that island, 
under date of August 28, 1844. In this per- 
mission he is described as a native of Phila- 
delphia.”’ i 

And further, and this is very significant, as 
bearing directly on the question argued by the 
gentleman from Ohio Tie. AMBLER] yester- 
day: 

“It does not appear that Dr. Houard ever re- 
nounced his nationality of birth, or that he ever 
accepted Spanish nationality.” 

Mark the words—‘‘ or that he ever accepted 
Spanish nationality.” That, sir, is the state- 
ment of our Secretary of State in his letter of 
March 9, 1872, to the representative of the 
American Government at Madrid. 

Now, sir, I assume that in view of these 
facts there can beno question of the citizen- 
ship of Dr. Houard. itis quite certain that 
he is either an American citizen or a Spanish 
subject. Heis one or the other. There is no 
proof in the papers sent here by the President, 
to which I have referred, no proof furnished 
by the Spanish Government of any character 
that he ever did any act or thing to obtain 
Spanish citizenship. While we furnish abun- 
dant evidence of his American nativity, of his 
‘American education, of his family remaining 
in the United States, of his recognition offi- 
cially before the consulate at Cienfuegos and 
by the American citizens in Cuba generally, 
that he was universally accepted to be an 
American citizen, there is no proof furnished 
upon the other side that he in any way to the 
smallest extent applied for or accepted recog- 
nition as a Spanish subject. 

Now, sir, I submit that it is not necessary 
to admit that there exists a doubt as to the 
standing of this man. I will not go so far as 
to say that if there were a doubt it should be 
thrown in behalf of our countryman, the native 
of our own land. I think it has been demon- 
strated by the official records furnished in this 
case that there is not the slightest doubt but 
what Dr. Houard is an American citizen. 
There is no’ proof to the contrary, and there 
is every proof to the fact. 

The gentleman from Ohio told us yester- 
day that Houard, after his return to Cuba, 
when he had completed his medical educa- 
tion, did not return again tothe United States. 
Well, sir, while I am prepared to say that 


whether he did or did not return, is a ques- 
tion of no importance, yet I declare that 
there is no evidence that he did not return. I 
challenge the proof that he didnot return. It 
is true that in the papers furnished, so far as 
we see, there is no mention made of hisreturn- 
ing ; but upon the contrary there is none that 
he did not return. And whether he returned 
or not, the period of duration by which he 
obtained a temporary domicile in any other 
pation does not affect his citizenship nor 
relieve him from his responsibility to and 
right to protection from his own Government. 

We have many persons from foreign lands 
who come to this country to make money, and 
wholive here many years, but never declare their 
intention to become citizens, never naturalize, 
nor assume to exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship in any way, and return again to their 
native land, to enjoy the property they have 
made here. Those circumstances, I submit, 
do not make them American citizens. ‘They 
still remain the subjects of the land from 
which they came and to which they return. 

We have, also, on the other hand, many 
Americans now living abroad. I have met 
them in Europe, early friends of my own, 
whom I had not seen for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, living there permanently, but still as 
Americans; and whether they live there one 
year or twenty yearsis not pertinent to the 
‘case, and does not determine anything. Sir, 
a native American never relinquishes his 
nationality. We are too proud a people for 
that. I know of no instance, unless it were 
for the purpose of accepting some high politi- 
cal trust or honor from a foreign Government, 
in which an American citizen has ever vol-. 
untarily relinquished his nationality and his 
birthright of American citizenship. And when 
I am told that an American in Cuba—and 
Cuba is filled with Americans who are there 
to make money—that Dr. Houard went to 
Cuba in early life to practice his profession, 
because he had a better chance of success 
there than in Philadelphia, and lived there for 
a number of years, that that in itself denation- 
alizes him, that argument in my opinion is 
not worthy of consideration. 

Again, it is in evidence that Dr. Houard 
was arrested two years after his official declar- 
ation at the consulate of his American citizen- 
ship. At the time of his arrest this fact was 
known to the Spanish authorities. It was 
known not only that he was registered and 
recorded asan American citizen, but had, in 
common with the other American citizens of 
the town in which he lived, asked for the pres- 
ence of an American man-of-warin the harbor 
to protect them. He was not found with arms 
in his hands fighting against the integrity of 
of the Spanish Government. He was not found, 
as some Americans were, in the republican 
army of Cuba. He was quietly practicing his 
profession as a physician, and the only charge 
made against him was that a box of medicine 
was found ina camp ofthe republicans with his 
name on it, the merest shadow of a circum- 
stance upon which to base a charge of com- 
plicity in the rebellion. 

About the time of his arrest, Valmaseda was 
issuing his bloody edicts against Cuban men, 
women, and children, indiscriminately, and 
the excitementand agitation was so great that 
upon this flimsey pretext of finding this box 
Houard was arrested at the dead hour of the 
night.and plunged into a dungeon, notwith- 
standing the knowledge on the part of the 
authorities that he was an American citizen. 

To show the temper of Valmaseda at this 
time, he issued a proclamation, dated April 4, 
1869, of which this is an extract: 


1. Every man from the age of fifteen years upward 
found away from his habitation, (finca,) and does 
20t proye a justified motivo therefor, will be shot. 


very habitation unoccupied will be burned by 
the troops, i 
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3. Every habitation from which does not float a 
white flag, asa signal that its occupants desire peace, 
will be reduced to ashes. : 

Wowen that are not living at theit own homes, or 
at the houses of their relatives, will collect in the 
town of Jiguani, or Bayomo, where maintenance 
will be provided. Those who do not present them- 
selves will be conducted forcibly. 

he foregoing determinations will commence to 
take effect on the l4th of the present month. 


EL CONDE DE VALMASEDA. 


It was a short while after this worse than 
criminal edict that Dr. Houard was arrested 
and incarcerated with murderers and felons. 
Americans were especially the victims of 
Spanish vengeance. Neither age nor sex 
were spared; no respect was paid to position 
nor citizenship; but all alike were objects of 
hatred, suspicion, and persecution. 

Has our Government exercised its proper 
duty in dealing with the Cuban authorities? I 
think not. Has it done so in its treatment of 
this special case? I think not. 

It was one year after Dr. Houard was ar- 
rested and plunged into a dungeon before our 
Government noticed it. Over one year passed 
away without any notice of his case by our 
Government, although the consul general ‘at 
Havana, the acting vice consul at Cienfuegos, the 
friends of Mr. Houard in the city of Philadel- 
phia,two of the Representatives in this Congress 
trom the city of Philadelphia, and a memorial of 
the citizens of the United States in Philadel- 
phia who personally knew Dr. Houard, made 
representations to our Government before it 
took any official recognition of this case; and 
the proof of that fact is in the document sent 
to us by the President himself. 

Dr. Houard was arrested December 8, 1870, 
and tried and condemned December 19, 1871. 
On the 20th of December, 1870, the attention 
of the Government was first called to the case 
by Mr. Biddle, our consul general at Havana, 
as will be seen by reference to page 8, of 
Document No. 223. No notice was taken 
of it. January 26, 1871, Mr. Biddle again 
addressed the State Department, inclosing 
the reply of the captain general ofCuba. Feb- 
ruary 2, 1871, Mr. Davis simply acknowledged 
the receipt of that document. April 1, 1871, 
Mr. Biddle again addressed the State Depart- 
ment, complaining of the delay of the Spanish 
authorities in trying Dr. Houard. To that 
there was no reply; no notice was taken of it. 
There was nothing done between that time and 
December 18, 1871. 

December 13, 1871, Mr. Myers, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the city of Phila- 
delphia, addressed a communication to the 
State Department. Then for the first time, 
over one year after the arrest of this man— 
when a member of the Administration. party 
anda member of Congress writes aletter—then 
for the first time our Government recollects 
than an American citizen is lying ina dungeon 
in the islandof Cuba, On December 15, 1871, 
just four days before this poor man is sen- 
tenced to eight years’ confinement with a ball 
and chain on his leg, Mr. Fish, in reply to Mr. 
Myers, merely acknowledges the receipt of 
the communication and states that his atten- 
ticn had been called to this matter. 

December 20, 1871, the day after the con- 
vievion and sentence of Houard, the Second 
Assistant Secretary of State addressed a com- 
munication to Mr. Torbert, then consul at 
Havana, inclosing a memorial from citizens 
of Philadelphia urging interference, which had 
been done by that official and his predecessor 
some time before. Here, then, for the first 
time, after the man had lain one year in jail, 
and had been sentenced to eight years’ im- 
prisonment and the confiscation of his estate, 
did our Government take cognizance of the 
case. 

December 30, 1871, John W. Forney, a gen- 
tleman of some political consequence, writes 
to the Secretary of State. His letter, it is pre- 


sumed, was entitled. to some consideration, 
owing to the quarter from which it emanated. 
It certainly had some effect, for it was replied 
to January 3, 1872. Then suddenly the Gov- 
ernment wakes up and condescended to send 
a telegram to Havana. The next day (Janu- 
ary 4, 1872,) the Secretary of State addresses 
a communication to the sister of Dr. Houard 
in Philadelphia. 

On the 29th of December, 1871, our consul 
general at Havana notified Mr. Fish of the 
trial and sentence of Dr. Houard, and that the 
captain general refused to communicate with 
him on the subject. He insults the American 
consul, No notice was taken of this at the 
time. We have a right to assume from the 
attendant circumstances no notice would have 
been taken of it until this day but for the pub- 
lic agitation of this subject here and elsewhere. 

It is true that the captain general states 
verbally that the Spanish minister at Washing- 
ton must be communicated with. Then for the 
first time—on the 8th of January, 1872, fourteen 
months after Dr. Huuard’s arrest, and two 
months after his sentence—the State Depart- 
ment addresses the Spanish minister. On the 
14th of February, 1872, the Spanish minister 
curtly replies. Finding that Valmaseda had 
committed an outrage upon the United States, 
and fearing that under the pressure of public 
opinion the Government would be compelled to 
notice the matter, the Spanish authorities then 
falsely, and with a subterfuge and a lie, assert 
for the first time, that this man is a Spanish sub- 
ject, and notan American citizen. I'or the first 
time they pretend that he is excluded from the 


protecion of this Government, and that they. 


ave the right to claim him as a Spanish sub- 
ject. Mr. Roberts bad been asked for a copy 
of the trial, &c., but evades this inquiry by 
omitting to refer to ite He virtually denies 
our right to have a copy of the charges. They 
had tried him by a military court in violation 
of the seventh article of the treaty of 1795, 
which declares that citizens of the one coun- 
try and subjects of the other, when offending 
against the laws of either, shall be tried in 
pursuance of law. In this case they go so far as 
to refuse positively to give our Government a 
copy of the charges, contenting themselves 
with declaring that Dr. Houard has lost his 
American citizenship and become a Spanish 
subject. 

Now, I repeat that our Government has been 
derelict in its omission in not giving prompt 
attention to this case. Nor do I hold the Sec- 
retary of State responsible. In the letter of, 
Mr. Fish to Mr. Colfax, the Vice President, in 
relation to this case, he states that the papers 
and all the proceedings had been laid before 
the President, and the inference is left that it 
had been determined by the President, and 
that he, not the Secretary, is responsible. But 
there can be no doubt of his liability if Con- 
gress had given him ample authority. : 

_ The following act of Congress ‘‘ concerning 
the rights of American citizeus in foreign coun- 
tries,” passed July 27, 1868, clothes. the Ex- 
ecutive with full power in cases like that under 
consideration : 

“Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
itshall be made known to the President that any 
citizen of the United States has been unjustly de- 
prived of his liberty by or under the authority of 
any foreign Government, it shall be the duty of the 
President forthwith to demand of that Government 
the reasons for such imprisonment, and ifit appears 
to be wrongful and in violation of the rights of 
American citizenship, the President shall forthwith 
demand the release of sueh citizen; and if the re- 
lease so demanded is unreasonably delayed orre- 
fused, it shall be the duty of the President to use 
such means, not amounting to acts of war, as he may 
think necessary and proper to obtain or effectuate 
such release; and all the facts and proceedings rel- 
ative thereto shall, as soon as practicable, be com- 
mounieated by the President to Congress.” 

Did the President attempt the enforcement 
of this act? Not at all. He remained supinely 


idle and altogether indifferent to the. outrage 
which the detestable Spanish Government. was 
inflicting upon the person and properiy of an 
American citizen, 

Nor is this the only case in which the admin- 
istration of our foreign affairs have been badly 
managed, Very many instances have arisen 
since the incumbency of the present occupant 
of the White House. The very critical con- 
dition of our foreign affairs with Great Britain 
to-day has arisen from maladministration and 
failure to appreciate the dignity and honor of 
ourcountry. And so far as our relations with 
Spain are concerned, this is not the first, nor 
the second, nor the third, nor the twentieth 
instance where the grossest outrages have been 
committed on the persons and property of 
American citizens without demanding redress. 
We came very nearly being plunged. into a 
war the other day with our oldest and. our 
firmest aliy, Russia, in consequence of a, per- 
sonal, petty, insignificant pique against the 
minister representing that Power. For having 
made, probably in his cups, some trivial accusa- 
tions which no honorable man would have 
noticed, the President demanded his recall. 
And when one of the princes of the Russian 
empire came here on a friendly visit, so great 
was the indignation of the President at the 
minister that he treated the prince in a way 
that was beneath the character of our nation. 
Sir, but for the universal hospitality shown by 
the American people to the prince, but for the 
fact that our national hospitality almost ex- 
ceeded itself in the treatment of that young 
man,a complication might have arisen between 
the Governments growing out of the weak and 
silly temper of our President. .— f 

Another instance yet more censurable oc- 
curred during the war between Prussia and 
France. It will be recollected that General 
Sheridan, the close confidant of the President, 
visited Europe at that time. He went there 
in his official capacity as Lieutenant General 
of the American armies. He remained in 
France long enough to obtain information of 
a military character to give him knowledge of 
the condition of the French armies and fortifi- 
cations. With this information he. proceeded 
to Germany, and accompanied the German 
army in its march upon France. There is 
reason for believing that the German military 
authorities were fully informed by him of all 
the information he possessed withreference to 
the power of resistance by the French emperor. 
I know that Thiers, the president of the French 
republic, declared this to be the fact, adding 
that but for this superior knowledge given to 
the Germans by. General Sheridan France 
would rot haye been vanquished in that con- 


test, 

That President Grant was fully informed of 
this proceeding on the part of Sheridan there 
can be no doubt. Comment upon such -base- 
ness is unnecessary. The French Government 
have not forgotten jt, and but for its weak and 
prostrate condition this wrong would have 
been resented long ago. If, therefore, we are 
not at this time involved ina war with France, 
it is not because of the friendly action of our 
Government. Whether the subsequent sale of 
arms to French agents had the effect of molli- 
fying the resentment of France, Edo uot know ; 
it is certain that it has since been complained 
that she was badly swindled in the transaction. 

Again, Germany. feels that tke United 
States was guilty of duplicity, as woi as a 
violation of neutrality, in furnishing these 
arms, and itis not improbable that she may yet’ 
ask for an explavetion. She will certainly d^% 
so if her interest does not restraint her from 
any agitation of the subject. : 

And when we look to our course with refer- 
ence to. American Governments we find noth- 
ing of which to approve. 

Mexico still continues ber aggression upon 
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our borders; her people cross the Rio Grande 
daily and make incursions into our territory, 
and perpetrate depredations upon our citizens 
and property. For years the grossest outrages 
have been committed upon Americans in Mex- 
ico without receiving any protection from 
their Government. 

From Venezuela we have had worse treat- 
ment. A few years since we made a treaty 
with that republic which provided for a con- 
vention to determine claims of American citi- 
zens upon that Government. This convention 
met and settled the amount of the awards 
which were to be paid American citizens by 
installments. 

The first installment was paid, but the whole 
of the balance remains unsettled until this 
time, although it has been overdue four years. 
The only excuse offered for this dishonorable 
course was a pretext that the commission had 
acted unfairly. 

It is true the President called the attention 
of Congress to this in his last annual message ; 
but it is also true that he had not made such 
a demand upon that Government as was neces- 
sary under the circumstances, and under the 
authority which, in my judgment, is already 
vested in him. Within a few days he has 
received from the president of Venezuela an 
insulting communication in reference to that 
portion of his. message to Congress relating 
to this subject. 

Therefore it is that I assert that the foreign 
policy of the President is neither honorable 
nor spirited, nor is it dignified or able. If 
as yet we are not involved in war, it is more 
owing to the timid counsels of our own or to 
the yielding forbearance of other Governments. 

In conclusion, | hope the House will adopt 
the resolution demanding the release of Dr. 
Houard. All the tacts warrant such action ; 
there should be no delay. It is demanded by 
every consideration of national pride, of duty 
to the American people, and sentiment of 
humanity. Every hour that this old gentle- 
man remains in prison is an additional shame 
upon our fair fame avd another stain upon 
our national escuicheon. Let us procure his 
release—‘' peaceably if we can, forcibiy if we 
must.” 


The Tariff. 
‘SPEECH OF HON. M. C. KERR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In ray House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 2, 1872, 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 


imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. CHainMan: During this session Ihave 
already spukea with general scope upon the 
subject of the tanff. It is not my desire 
to day, further than is unavoidable, to repeat 
what I have said heretofore. Nor dolintend 
to embrace within the range of my remarks 
many points in this great discussion which 
have, with such admirable clearness, ability, 
and power, been considered by my friend 
from Kentucky [ Mr. Beck J and my friend 
from New York, | Mr. Brooxs. ] I shall ad- 
dress myself chiefly to the bill, and to some 
points made by my colleague, the gentleman 
frum Peuusylvania, [ Mr. KeLLey, } in his 
speech yesterday, and in his reply to my 
former specch, and my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tenuessee, [Mr. MAYNARD, ] in his 
speech this day. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam not satisfied with this 
biti. lt is not in harmony with sound princi- 
ple. It is not such a bili as I would make if 


invested with power. But it is in part my 
bill, and in part the bill of every one of my 
colleagues on the committee. Its paternity is 
not doubtful and cannot be disputed. Respon- 
sibility for it cannot be shuffled off. It cannot 
be laughed or sneered out of court. It is 
legitimate, and was begotten in lawful wedlock. 
The union between some of its parents was 
unnatural. Some of them ought never to have 
been there. Conclusive evidence of this is the 
fact that they now seek to destroy, not to im- 
prove and develop their offspring in lawful 
and honest ways. Like all important measures 
of legislation, this one was born of compro- 
mise. Gentlemen cannot, without unmanly 
neglect of duty and contempt for the rights of 
the people, snuff it out, or refuse it fair and 
solemn consideration. 

If it is asked whether I want this bill to 
pass, with reasonable and friendly amend- 
ments, I reply with sincere emphasis, yes. 
It is not thorough; it is not, in all things, 
faithful to correct principles; it does not re- 
duce the tariff enough; it reduces internal 
taxes too much ; it improperly increases duty 
on a very few things; and the free list is 
scarcely a tithe ‘of what it should be. But 
in the main, what it proposes is in the right 
direction. It fairly recognizes the imperative 
duty of reduction. Its face is turned toward 
the people, not monopoly. It strikes for rev- 
enue, not protection. It rebukes selfishness 
and cupidity mildly, but frankly. It mitigates 
a little the exactions of class legislation. It 
offers some relief to labor, not increased alms 
to the rich. It is honest, and made in good 
faith. There is no ‘‘job’’ in this bill, except 
in just so far as every tariff for protection is 
of necessity a great job. It inaugurates many 
excellent reforms in practical administration. 
It simplifies existing laws and will cheapen col 
lection. These several merits make it hateful 
to some gentlemen. For these reasons I like it. 
It reduces internal taxes on tobacco $7.038,000; 
on gas, $2,800,000; on stamps, $8.650,000; and 
on savings banks deposits, $500,000. making 
in all $68,988,000. ‘These are the estimates of 
the Department. It makes the tax on to- 
bacco, in all forms of consumption, uniform 
at twenty cents per pound. Without being free 
from objections, this change is demanded by 
a great preponderance of intelligent popular 
sentiment, and will facilitate administration, 
diminish frauds, aud give more general con- 
tent to the trade. 

The bill proposes no reduction in the aggre- 
gate rate of tax on distilled spirits or fer- 
mented liquors. 1t consolidates all the taxes 
on spirits under existing laws into a single 
tax of sixty-five ceuts on the proof galion ; 
this is the exact equivalent of all existing 
taxes, except the special tax on rectifiers. 
This is a conceded improvement of great Value. 
It relieves distiliers of many vexatious annoy- 
ances, facilitates practical administration, re- 
duces expenses, and very greatly reduces the 


discrimimations beretofore existing in the law 
against small manufacturers, and against farm- 
ers and fruit-growers. ‘The production in the 
couniry will thus be encouraged and increased, 
and the revenue from this source next year wiil 
exceed $46,281,848, which was the amount 
last year. 

The bill makes better, simpler, and cheaper 
and more expeditious the mode of proceeding 
in the exportation both of spirits and tobacco. 
This is also a most desirable and useful change. 
It also proposes to abolish after a reasonab‘e 
time all bonded warehouses for tobacco tor 

-domestic consumption. This change will cut 
off many frauds; will tend to prevent gam- 
bling in tobacco; to encourage legitimate busi- 
ness, and to discourage overproduction. It 
will give direct relief and encouragement to 
exportation. It does not tax exporis; it only 
regulates them to prevest frauds on the rev- 


enue. It does not violate the letter or spirit 
of the Constitution in this behalf. The charge 
that it does is simply baseless, and the gen- 
teman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ke.uey,] 
being an excellent lawyer, knows it. But 
whence comes his zeal to protect the Constitu- 
tion? Why did he not remember the inhibi- 
tions of that sacred instrument when he and his 
friends imposed a cruel and remorseless tax 
on raw cotton, and refused to let a pound of 
it be exported without payment of that tax? 
He had then neither kind word nor mercy for 
the South ; he knew every penny of that tax was 
taken from the American producer, whether 
black or white, rich or poor, and never repaid 
to him by the domestic manufacturer of cotton 
or the foreign purchaser. Men of the South 
cannot be deceived by new-born friendship 
likethis. They will look after its motive, and 
take it for what it is worth. Raw cotton being 
produced in our country in vast excess of its 
consumption here, unlike most other products 
either of agriculture or manufactures, its value 
from time to time was determined by the 
demand for it in the markets of the world, and 
therefore Liverpool and Manchester chiefly 
regulated the prices of it in New York, Mem- 
phis, and elsewhere without the slightest refer- 
ence tothe payment or non-payment by its 
producers ofa tax. 

The bounty of the protectionists was not then 
in danger. It is now. And now the system 
of internal revenue is vastly improved; its 
harsh, offensive, and inquisitorial features have 
nearly all been eliminated. It works smoothly, 
and with the improvements proposed in this 
bill it will realize more honest revenue for 
the country with less expense or annoyance or 
fraud than any other system ever adupted by 
the Federal Government. That is true, aud 
no man can succe-sfully gainsay it. 

This bil retains and very greatly improves 
the system of taxation by excises. Such taxes 
are expressly authorized by the Constitution, 
Direct taxation based upon property and indi- 
vidual ability to pay is not. e must, if we 
will act the high part of statesmen, and not 
the worthy tricks of demuaygogues, deal with 
the great subject of taxation as we may 
under the Constitution as it is, not as we 
would if the Constitution were what it is not. 
The internal revenue system was beyond all 
question uvcoustitational and most oppressive 
when first enacted, and for several years there- 
after. Then its faithful father, defender, and 
friend was the gentleman from Peunsylvania, 
[Mr. KeLLeEY.] When the country clamored 
tor relief, he was deaf. Now, when the peo- 
ple are comparatively content, he is furious. 
He was not ashamed then to espouse it with all 
its deformities, excesses, and infamour inquisi- 
tions, Did hedo alithatina Pickwickian sense? 
Was his happiness then impaired by its army 
of officials, threefold more numerous than 
they are to day? Did he then cry out against 
its arbitrary arrests, its brutal outrages on 
personal liberty, and its irritating inquisitions? 
No, never. Equally silent was the gentle elo- 
quence of my colleague from Tennessee. 

This outcry against it on the part of protec- 
tionists is new-born, suspicious, and fora pur- 
pose. It is strategic and cunning. ‘There is 
nothing protective in excise taxes, no alms, 
no bounty, no special privileges. But these 
do all abound under the tariff. Hence they 
love it. Besides, itis full of mystery, jugglery, 
unseen resul.s, and delusion. But taxation 
by excises is plain, open, intelligible to ail 
men; its effects and cost can be estimated by 
plain tax-payers, aud what it costs them it 
pays the Lreasury. Its burdens are the cheap- 
est taxes paid by. the people to the Uned 
Siates. The system is not now half as vexa- 
tious, irritating, or inqnisitorial in its practi- 
cal execution as the tariff system. Almost 
every provision or regulation of law intended 
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to secure obedience and the honest pay- 
ment of the taxes which exists in the internal 
revenue system exists also in the tariff, 
besides many others under the latter that are 
novel, ambiguous, tyrannical, and wrong. To 
give relief against some ofthe gro- sest of these, 
we reported a bill to the House only the other 
day, which was passed and sent to the Senate. 

“The gentleman from Pennsylvania knows 
all this as well as any man, but his policy 
requires him to love the latter system notwith- 
standing, and he does it. While our mount- 
ain of debt remains some system of excise 
taxation is a necessity. You cannot raise 
$800,000,000 annually from customs without 
palpable, gross, and intolerable oppression 
ei robbery. Your own Secretary requires 
for the current expenses of the “Government 
over that sum. To pay the annual interest 
on the public debt and the pensions alone you 
must have $140,000,000. The other annual 
expenses ought not to exceed $100,000,000, 
but they do exceed $170,000,000 more. Last 
year the people paid the Government in ex- 
cise taxes $144,011,176, and the collection 
of it cost four and seven tenths per cent. of 
the amount, or $6,191,835. The number 
of officers engaged in its collection was 
only about three thousand. In the same 
year the people paid the Treasury, under the 
tariff, $206,270,408, and on account of that, 
and by reason of it, they were compelled to 
pay in tribute to protectionists, and in the 
enhancement of the cost of domestic manufac- 
tured products, and of production generally, 
more than $300,000,000 besides. lt cost the 
tax-payers, the people, the toiling and unpitied 
sons of labor, over five hundred million dol- 
lars to get into the Treasury tha: $206.270.408. 
In the collection of this $206,270.408, more 
than four thousand officers were engaged, at an 
annual expense, direct and iuciden'al, of over 
nine milion doliars. Besides these, we have 
to maintain a navy of revenue vessels to guard 
onr boundless coast against the smuggler. 
The wit of man never devised a mode of tax- 
ation more expensive, oppressive, or unjust 
to the people than a tariff for protection. 

I would deeply rejoice if its ways were less 
mysterious and beset by less of indirection 
and talse pretense, so that the honest but 
unsuspecting victims of it could rediize from 
day to day its grinding injustice to them, 

Between two such systems I have no diff- 
culty in choosing. My duty is clear, Having 
in view alone what I believe will best promote 
the welfare of the people, I will take the sys- 
tem that costs them the least. J will make 
the chief reductions under the tarif. I can- 
not take a dollar of revenue from a protective 
duty that will not save several to the people. 
I hold it is my supreme duty in imposing 
taxes to levy such as will pay the Treasury the 
most, cost the people the ledst, pay the least 
in trivute to favorites, and rest most equaily 
on thetax- payers, having just reference to their 
individual ability to pay. 

I am vot willing to consider these solemn 
duties mere questions of party politics. Par- 
tisansbip always savors too much of section- 
alsm and selfishness. The good gemi that 
should ever preside and direct in the forma- 
tion of a tarif or a tax law are common 
sense, fair dealing, honesty, and justice, 
not mere party politics of any name or style. 
In imposing taxes the Government should 
know no parties, and no sections, and no in- 
div:duals, and have no favorites. 

The gentleman from Penusylvania declares 
he wants to stimalate foreign commerce by 
retaining protective duties aud removing in- 
ternal taxes. But the universal experience 
of nations shows that commerce can only 
attain its highest development under absolute 
freedom of exchange and taxation for rev- 
enue alone. This great wath is demonstrated 


by the experience of Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, and other countries of Europe 
whose taxation is for revenue alone. Suc- 
cessful commerce requires cheap ships; pro- 
tection makes them dear. Successful com- 
merce demands cheap railroads, and cheap 
freights and fares for transportation; tariffs 
for protection make them high and oppres- 
sive. Vigorous and prosperous commerce 
needs complete freedom of exchange, both 
inland and external, but protective tariffs 
destroy both. Our commerce of all kinds 
has always been most prosperous, extensive, 
and profitable under our nearest approaches 
to taxation for revenue alone. No nation can 
successfully compete in the markets of the 
world whose cost of production is increased 
by any artificial or unnatural means; but pro- 
tective tariffs, more than all other fiscal agen- 
cies known to civil government, cause this 
fatal increase. 

My colleague laments that the internal rev- 
enue system makes men dishonest. The truth 
is that there is less evasion, fraud, and trick- 
ery under that system by persons who come 
within its operation, by more than one half, 
than under the tariff. But there will always 
be more or less frauds under any attempt to 
collect taxes. An infinitely greater vice re- 
sults from protective tariffs in their effect upon 
human character. They teach the few recip- 
ients of their advantages that it is right and 
honest for them to live and prosper and grow 
wealthy and powerful on the extorted bounty 
of their fellow-citizens. Hxcise taxes do not 
do this. 

Protective tariffs foster that hateful enemy 
of honest and impartial legislation, the lobby. 
Excise taxes do not. Honest men do not love 
taxes well enough to beset Congress from day 
to day to increase them. Nobody does that 
who expects himself to pay them. But gen- 
tlemen who have tasted bounty, and learned 
the art of obtaming it through the aid of a 
tariff, very often crowd the approaches to this 
Hall with their numbers and fill our ears with 
their appeals, sometimes undisguised and im- 
pudent, for power to compel their fellow-cit- 
izens to pay them two prices fur some com- 
modity that would elsewhere cost them but one. 

But my colleague bas recently discovered 
that the internal revenue system is an odious 
“sumpiuary law,’’ and deprives people of the 
liberty to sell where they please. If it does 
tuese things now, what a horrible engine of 
grinding tyranny it must have been in its ori- 
ginal deformity, as he and his friends created 
it and supported it for seven years! It is very 
strange that it took my friend so long to find 
out these characteristics of the system. -There 
is one unlucky circumstance in this discovery 
now, that it bas no foundation whatever in 
fact. Itis pure fiction, and only evinces the 
yentieman’s sublime power of assertion. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman state 
how he voted two years ago on the proposition 
to take off $60,000,000 of those very oppres- 
sive taxes ? 

Mr. KERR. My impression is that I voted 
for that bill, but it neither proposed to take 
off, nor did it take off any $60,000,000 from 


exc:ses. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Then the gentleman 
voled wi-h me. ` 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, whenever in 
the praciical discharge of my duties here 1 
am brought face 10 tace with a position where 
Į am compelled to vote fora law which in my 
judgment is imperfect and falis short of what 
it should be, and yet which | am persuaded is 
the best I can get, 1 vote for it. That is my 
duty. That is what I am doing to-day. That 
is what I did in the Committee of Ways and 
Means. That is what every honest legislator 
must do under all circumstances. But L.want 
to say that heretofore I have favored all re- 


peals of excise taxes because they have been 
too high. With the further reductions pro- 
posed by this bill they will be moderate and 
reasonable. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I was not seeking to 
arraign the gentleman. He was seeking, as 
I thought, to arraign me; while I said two 
years ago substantially what I said to-day. 

Mr. KERR. Yes; and for the same reason 
as he said it to-day, in the interest of pro- 
tection. The debate in this House in 1870 
against protection in this country was, by com- 
mon consent, one of the ablest that ever did 
honor toan American Congress, It shook the 
fabric of bounty to its foundations. The gentle- 
man was alarmed then, as he is alarmed to- 

ay. 

He and my colleague from Pennsylvania 
have also now, for the first time in their long 
and brilliant legislative careers, ascertained 
that the producers of tobacco, and corn, and 
rye, and barley, and fruits ‘pay all the excise 
taxes on the manufactured tobacco, on the 
spirits, and the fermented liquors made from 
them, and that therefore the system is wrong, 
oppressive, and unconstitutional. Butif this 
is true, then it follows that the importers of 
foreign goods also pay all the customs taxes. 
The record shows that in the last fiscal year, 
of the internal taxes, $28,870,402 were paid 
by the people of the State of New York, and, 
of the customs taxes $136,190,549 by the peo- 
ple of the city of New York. But Pennsylva- 
nia paid in the same year but $12,635,521 on 
internal revenue, and but $7,131,513 in cus- 
toms taxes. New York must be fearfully op- 
pressed! Mr. Chairman, a cause must be des- 
perate indeed that needs to be supported by 
such illogical and baseless assumptions. Every 
schoul-boy knows that all these taxes are 
tinally paid by the consumers of these several 
commodities. 

lt does not impair the freedom of sale of 
the commodities affected by the law, nor does 
it materially impede or burden their export. 
But tariffs for protection do these hateful 
things; they destroy the sacred liberty of 
exchange, and forbid the people to buy and 
sell where they please, and compel them to 
pay tribute to the favorites of power. But 
these qualities of tariffs fail to elicit the sym- 
pathy of my colleagues in behalf of the 
oppressed people. 

There is a consistent devotion to one prin- 
ciple apparent throughout the bill of the mi- 
nority, and that is the principle of * protec- 
tion.’’ ‘They appreciate the value of bounty, 
and mean to surrender it only when they must. 
Chey will give up every true and bonest reve- 
nue tax in the statute rather than attempt to 
live like other men without forced tribute. 
Cheic bill offers to make free ‘pepper un- 
ground,” which now pays $844,828 in revenue. 
Why .do they make it free? Because it is a 
foreign product, and there is nobody iu this 
country to ‘protect’? byaduty. lt pays noth- 
ing but revenue. But why do they not make 
ground pepper free, too? Because there are 
a haf dozen favorites in this country engaged 
in grinding pepper, and they must be ** pro- 
tected’? by having free trade in their raw 
material and a duty on all ground pepper 
that can come ino competition with them. 
Thus they are enabled to sell their ground 
pepper to the consumers in this country just 
as high as if it had all paid the duty. | sup- 
pose there is no “job” in this arrangement. 
Then they want to make free ‘‘tin—pig, bar, 
or block.” Why? Because that also isa | 
foreign product, and is not produced in this 
country, and there is nobody to be protected. 
it only pays honest revenue of $447,681, and 
no tribute. What is this form of tin-used for? 
Who is benefited by getting it in free? Itis 
used in tinning iron pots, on which the manu- 
facturers have a protective duty of seventy-five 
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per cent., and for soldering metals, on which, 
if made of copper, their protection is forty- | 
five per cent.; and if iron, sixty to eighty per 
cent. ; and if albata plate, forty-five per cent. ; 
and if sheet iron for making tin plates, fifty- 
seven to sixty-five per cent.; and if coating 
for iron wire, seventy to seventy-five per cent. 
I will assume there is no ‘‘job’’ in this reduc- 
tion; but, curiously enough, it operates to 
give additional protection to Pennsylvania 
irou manufacturers, covertly and cunningly. |; 
The manufacturers of all these things in which | 
they use these forms of tin can then charge | 
just as much for their already highly pro- 
tected products as if they paid duty on their tin. 
They reduce the duty on nutmegs, Zante cur- |! 
rants, raisins, and figs about two million dol- |: 
lars. Why? Because these things are not | 
produced in this country, and nobody can be |; 
protected by a duty on them. They only pay | 
revenue, and they are chiefly consumed by the | 
rich; they are luxuries. 
lower on them enables the proiectionists to || 
retain that much more on iron, steel, copper, | 
nickel, woolens, and cottons, on leather, hides || 
and lumber, and on carpets, blankets, and | 
hats, There is consistency in all this, but it | 
is the consistency of cupidity in its greedy pur- 
suit of whatever can gratify its insatiate thirst 
for gain. 

There is a rapid advance in the demand for, 
and in the prices of, metals of all kinds ; 
throughout the world. To this truth copper 
is no exception. Its production in England 
steadily increased under free trade until the 
deposits became greatly exhausted, and the min- 
ing so expensive thatit could be more cheaply | 
obtained in Chili and other countries. It is | 
not true that the mining was injuriously 
affected or checked by free trade, Copper inin- 


gotsin London at lastaccounts was ninety-seven |! 


pounds sterling per ton, being over twenty cents 
gold per pound. Ifwe had free trade in_cop- 
per, it could be imported and sold in New York 
at twenty-five cents currency per pound. But 
copper now sells in New York at forty to 
forty-five cents per pound. None isimported., 

Me. MAYNARD. The gentleman ought to 
state that that is not done on the partof those 
concerned in the manufacture of copper, but 
‘by commercial men who have hoarded the ar- | 
ticle up and seek to make what in commercial 
parlance is called a ‘“‘corner’’ in copper. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
must not undertake by that kind of suggestion | 
to break the force of the statement I make to | 
this House. I say now to him, the House, | 
aod the country, that these prices are the result 
of as soulless and oppressive a monopoly as 
ever did violence, to the rights of the peuple, | 
or ever disgraced the men eugaged in the pro- | 
duction of any thing needed by industry, civil: | 
ization, or progress in this country. | 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that a more formidable | 
and scandalous conspiracy never did disgrace | 
this country than that in the article of copper. | 
Mr. Greeley, in the Tribune of February 8, of | 
thisyear, tells the people of this country, truth- | 
fally, no doubt, that copper can be manufac- 
tured in this country at thirteen cents per 
pound, whereas it is now selling in New York 
at from forty to forty-five cents per pound. 
In addition, and in the teeth of these scandal- | 
ous exhibitions, these gentlemen who manu- 
facture copper in this country have exported | 
over six millions of pounds during the past year | 


to foreign countries, where they have sold it | 
for not more than twenty cents a pound in gold. 
The duty collected on this article during the last | 
fiscal year amounted only to $165 80. Is that 
a duty imposed for revenue purposes? If not 
- for revenue, then it is for bounty, for robbery 
and corruption. i | 
Why should miilions of pounds be annually | 
exported by the very 


Bat making the duty | 


by mea who, with the aid | 
of a prohibitory tariff compel American con- |j 


i| sumers to pay such scandalous prices? Are | 


, for the construction of wooden ships to be sold 
i may import in bond without duty lumber, 


| forms, and then it adds: 


: act, equal to the duties imposed by law upon like 


|; extorted and dishonest bounty, may grow richer 


the prohibitory duties imposed to supporta | 
greedy monopoly in the exaction of uncon- 
scionable tribute from the people? Is there 
not a ‘job’? here? Why do the minority 
refuse to make any reduction on copper? The 
pretense that such duties are imposed for rev- 
enue is mere bald and baseless assumption. 
In section twenty-two of the minority bill 
(H. R. 2348) it is provided that ship-builders, 


to foreigners, or employed in foreign trade, 
timber, copper, and iron and steel in various 


And an allowance shall be made upon all arti- 
cles produced in the United States, actually used in | 
the building of such ships after the passage of this 


foreign articles imported into this country; and 
shall be paid from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Thus the authors of this bill confess that 
their protected friends who make copper, iron, | 
steel, and lumber, are not content with the | 
munificent bounty paid them by their fellow- 
citizens on all their products consumed at 
home and in our own use, but they demand 
in addition that the tax-ridden people of the 
United States shall be still further taxed at 
the rate of about a million a year in order to 
enable a few ship-builders to make and sell 
cheap ships to foreigners. But these gentle- 
men stubbornly refuse to suffer American citi- 
zens to go abroad and buy cheap ships of 
foreigners. Under the policy of protection 
foreigners may enjoy the blessed boon of cheap 
ships, cheap production, cheap tools, cheap 
necessaries of life, at the expense of Amer- 
icans, but Americans must plod on under high 
prices and high taxes in order that the pets 
of protection, the purse-proud recipients of 


and more powerful. Is there any ‘‘job’’ in 
all this for the benefit of Pennsylvania? This 
is the way protective tariffsand the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would ‘‘stimulate’’? com- 
merce. Itis an impressive fact that all the 
policy of the authors of this minority bill points 
with unerring directness toward bounty, trib- 
ute, plunder for their friends. Every tariff 
for protection is of necessity a ‘‘job.”’ 

My colleague from Tennessee boastfully re- 
fers to the fact that more tonnage was built in 
this couniry during the last three years than 
during the three years which immediately pre- 
ceded 1861. ‘Chat may be true in one sense; 
but why did he omit to inform the House that 
almost all the tonnage built during the last 
three years was for the coasting trade—a trade 
in which under our restrictions and protective 
navigation laws there is the most abominable 
system of monopoly in such commerce that now 
disgraces any nation in the world? Otherna- 
tions have thrown open their coastwise com- 
merce to the freest competition, and thus their 
citizens have been enabled to enjoy cheaper 
transportation and greater prosperity and free- 
dom in their exchanges. England and other 
nations have set us this wise and worthy ex- 
ample. On the other hand, the tonnage 
erected in our country in the years preceding 
1861 was in very great part for foreign com- 
merce. If we abate now the gross excesses of 
“ protection” under our tariff, our ship-yards 
could again compete with those of other coun- 
tries. Why did my colleague forget to state 
these facts in this order? ‘They are import- 
ant, but they damage his theory. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania can find 
in the bill of the majority but one provision 
that he dares to calla ‘‘job.’’ But to the 
honor. of the majority it should be remem- 
bered that that alleged job consists in a plain, 


honest proposition to reduce the duty on cer- 
tain_ kinds of ribbons used by all the people 
from sixty to fifty per cent. Why is it opposed 


Because 
the duty on such ribbons, whether of silik 
alone, or of silk and cotton, is a protective 
duty, there are such ribbons made in this 
country, and therefore the people, the women 
and girls, must be prohibited from buying 


and denounced by protectionists ? 


them cheap of anybody else. Those few 
imported pay enormous duty to the Treasury, 
but on those made in this country the people 
who use them pay enormous tribute to the, 
manufacturers, and the latter pay nothing to 
Treasury. l 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania protests 
that he wishes to legislate in the interests of 
the whole country; and he boasts of the com- 
fortable homes of his bounty-fed neighbors, 
their well-furnished parlors, their pianos, and 
other musical instruments, and their comfort- 
able houses lighted with gas, supplied with 
hot and cold water, well carpeted, and filied 
with convenient and handsome furniture. If 
this. boast is well founded, whose bounty 
enables them thus to enjoy life? If in these 
professions he is sincere, why does he not 
offer to reduce the taxes and bounty paid 
by the people on all those things which 
are indispensable to the general prosperity, 
happiness, and improvement of the people? 
Why does he cling with such hungry tena- 
city to grossly protective taxes on copper, 
iron, steel, lumber, leather, all kinds of cloth- 
ing, carpeting, earthenware, glassware, and 
nearly everything that protectionists manutac- 
ture? Why does he constantly defend laws 
which discriminate against agriculture? Is he 
willing that the common people of the South 
and West, the millions of common laborers, 
mechanics, and farmers all over the country, 
may live in log huts, poor-houses, with no par- 
lors, no carpets, no pianos, no comforts beyond 
the bard necessities of mere lifeand toil? Does 
he want to keep them in such conditions by 
compelling them to pay bountiful tribute to 
the petted and pampered favorites of his State 
and city? That is his way of legislating for 
“the whole country.” I repelit, and denounce 
it as unjust, sectional, selfish, and lawless. I 
plead for the poor, for the sons of toil, for the 
**hewers of wood and the drawers of water,” 
and demand equal laws, equal burdens, tax- 
ation for revenue only, and justice for all. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems forgotten by the 
people that in 1860, when the country was 
in all its industries and interests most pros- 
perous, the average of duties on ail dutiable 
imports was but nineteen and three quarter per 
ceat., and on allimports, both dutiable and free, 
it was only fourteen and a half percent. Even 
under the Whig tariff of 1842 it was only 
twenty-eight and one tenth per cent. on all 
dutiable imports. Now on dutiable imports 
it is forty eight and a half per cent., and on all 
imports it is forty-two per cent. What was 
the cause of this greedy advance? Not the 
want of revenue, for lower rates would produce 
much more revenue. The ostensible causes 
were the war, the excise taxes, “loyalty,” 
and the depreciation of our currency. The 
war ceased in 1865. The excise taxes were 
all repealed in or before 1868, except those 
on spirits, tobacco, fermented liquors, banks, 
stamps, incomes and gas. Not one of these 
rests as a direct burden upon production. 
The last three alone affect it indirectly and 
to the most inconsiderable extent. The 
total amount of excise taxes paid by the 
people in 1866, 1867, and 1868, on articles 
and occupations then taxed, but now and 
since 1868 exempt, was $274,832,442 77. 
This vast burden was removed nearly four 
years ago. With it was removed every sound 
reason or decent pretext for maintaining the 
tariff at rates above those of 1860. At the 
rates in 1860, with the increased importations, 
the Treasury could realize as much revenue as 
should be collected from customs. 
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Special outcry is made against the pending 
bill by people who want to be supported in 
affluence by forced alms because it makes 
some reductions in present duties on iron and 
steel, wool, and manufactures of wool, and 
cotton fabrics. But these great industries 
were all vigorous and prosperous in 1860, 
when the duties, as compared with those now 
in force, were as follows: 

Ad valoren, Ad valorem, 


in 1860. in 1871; 

Troh senssdiiv gensevseoess tocsvvapedvsed 24 454 
Iron, manufactures of. 24 394 
Steel 15 425 
Steel, manufactures of.. 24 3 
Wool 24 465 
Wool, manufactures o 23% 79 
Cotton, and manufactures of 22 403 

Average on ALi. sseree 22} 47.8 


The increase on duty in 1860 is 1144 per 
cent. i 
There is now no tenable or just reason why 
all these duties should not be reduced to a 
fair and moderate, revenue standard. The 
point at which they would produce the best 
rewards for the revenue is not above twenty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. At this rate, on 
the basis of the imports of the last fiscal year, 
the customs revenue would not be less than 
$135,000,000 per annum. No moreisneeded. 
We could now come down to this rate with 
propriety and without any injustice. No indus- 
try would suffer. No pursuit in our great 
country needs more protection than it would 
thus incidentally retain. That is what the 
House ought now to do. There never was 
in the history of our country, or in the condi- 
tion of the whole world, a more auspicious 
period for a speedy and manly return to ra- 
tional and honest fiscal policy. It canbe now 
effected without any shock or serious disturb- 
ance to industry. The tendency in all rival 
industrial and commercial countries abroad 
is toward a great and continued increase in 
the cost of production, and especially of all 
those leading commodities, such as iron, steel, 
* woolens, cottons, and their innumerable man- 
ufactured products. ‘here is also here and 
everywhere throughout Christendom an unpar- 
alleled advance in the demand for and in the 
consumption of all these great commodities. 
Production cannot keep pace with demand. 
Prices advance, the world over, and as. fast 
here as anywhere else, although the cost of 
production and the rates of wages have not 
advanced here so much as abroad by at least 
thirty per cent. in the last year. The differ- 
ence in the rates of wages, considering the 
purchasing power of money in the different 
countries, is not to-day in the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe an average of thirty per cent. 
below what the rates are here. Look at this 
significant comparison, clipped from a pro- 
tective paper, showing the advance in certain 
articles in New York in a period of about two 
months: 
Prices per ton of leading descriptions of tron in the 
New York market, at dates given. 


January 5, March 8, 
: 1872. 1872, 
American pig iron, No. 2........$34@$35 $44@$45 
American pig iron, No.1. 36@ 36 45@ 4 
Scotch pig, iugiinton....... 3 34 43G 44 
Scotch pig, Glengarnoch., 46@ 47 


Wrought serap..... 
Rails, American... 
Rails, English, (gol 


of like general material and character have 
still further advanced and arestill advancing. I 
have ample evidence at my band here, and it 


is common intelligence, that the agitations con- | 


cerning the interests of labor, and the amelio- 
-ration in its conditions abroad and the improve- 
ment in its rewards, have for a year and a half 
past been much more general, thorough, and 
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successful than during thé samb period ‘here. 
The commissioners of labor statistics for Mas- 
savhusetis in their report for 1872 state that 
throughout the different parts of Great Britain 
fifty-six and a half hours per week may be 
taken as a fair average in the leading employ- 
ments, and that in Massachusetts the average 
hours of labor per week are sixty-one and one 
third. But my latest information fully satisfies 
me that the average hours in Great Britain 
do not exceed fifty-three per week. 

It is a significant truth, too, that as the 
hours of toil abroad have been shortened, the 
productiveness of labor and its intelligence 
have increased, and its wages have advanced. 
It ought to be so in this country. Besides, 
the natural protection enjoyed by this coun- 
try over all its great competitors is at least 
equal to twenty per cent. ad valorem on all 
imports. The railroads of the world now 
make nearly one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand miles, sufficient to encircle the whole 
earth in double bands of iron and steel five 
times, and one half of this matchless growth 
isin our own country. To supply the wants 
in iron and steel of these great highways, and 
also those of socity, of progress generally, 
will give ample, constant, and remunerative 
employment to all the productive capacity of 
the people, and that, too, without a penny of 
protective bounty. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania inti- 
mated in his remarkable speech that the 
advance in the prices of iron and steel, since 
the tariff reduction on them of July 14, 1870, 
is the result of that reduction. He also pre- 
tends that the falling off in production last 
year was caused by it, Are these things 
true? Who knows better than he that they are 
not? The rebellion, the ‘strike’ of his own 
rates in Pennsylvania against the refusal 
of the iron-makers to give them in wages a mod- 
erate and reasonable share of their munifi- 
cent profits caused the diminished production. 
The great demand throughout the world for 
these products and the insufficient supply 
caused the advance in prices. The tariff had 
nothing to do with it. In a normal condition 
of trade and business a reduction of duty will 
invariably reduce prices. But if the gentle- 
man believes his own theory, why does he not 
at once demand a still further reduction in 
duty in order to secure another advance in 
price? Such assertions can deceive nobody. 

The domestic manufactures of wool last 
year were worth $176,000,000, .of cotton 
$170,000,000, and of iron and steel in their 
primary forms from the furnaces, rolling-mills, 
and forges of our country, $202,000,000, mak- 
ing the total of all these products only 
$548,000,000, about equal to the product of 
the dairy alone. Yet the imported fabrics of 
wool are charged with a duty which averages 
seventy-nine per cent. ad valorem, and those 
of cotton with forty and a half per cent., and 
those of iron and steel with forty-three per 
cent., the greater part of which tax is for pro- 
tection alone, not revenue, and is therefore 
unjust tribute, not honest taxation. 

The pending bill proposes a reduction in 
the duties on woolen goods of about twenty 
per cent. It ought to be at least thirty-five 
per cent. 

This reduction on woolens and cottons is 
considered by protectionists to be too great, 


J] and in this objection itis understood that the 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 
concurs. But it is a significant fact that these 
rates are not equaled elsewhere in a single 
leading nation ia the world. The duty on 
cotton fabrics in this country in 1860 aver- 


aged twenty-two per cent. ad valorem, and | 


now it is forty and a half; an increase on the 
duty in 1860 of eighty-four per cent. 
duty on woolen fabrics in 1860 averaged 
twenty-four per cent. ad valorem, and now is 


The | 
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seventy-nine; au increase du the duty in 1860 
of three hundred: and thirty-three per cents 
There is no good reason why these. duties 
should be higher now than they were in 1860. 
Mr. Levi, in his instructive History of British 
Commerce, 1763-1870, by a simple recital 
of the progress toward freedom of exchange 
made by some of the principal nations of 
Europe between 1860 and 1870, puts us to 
shame for our backward progress toward the 
policy of commercial restrictions, monopoly, 
and plunder. I will give the substance of his 
statement in the following tabular form : 


COTTON MANUFACTURES—PIECE GOODS. 


Lowest and highest 
rates of import 
duties per cwt., 


Decrease between 
1860 and 1870, 


22 to 27 per cent. 
40 to 80 per cent. 
11 to 76 per cent. 
11 to 76 per cent. 
42 to 83 per cent. 
57 to 63 pér cent. 


19 to 31 per cent. 
50 to 50 per cent. 
. 19 48 t0 45 70 10 per cent. ad 
valorem, or 
5.58 per cent. 
Spain. cess 14 48 to 114 32 23 per cent. 
Italy . 11 66 to 35 06 30 to 50 per cent. 
Austria... 26 64to 5379 52 to 65 per cent. 


The bill proposes areduction of about twenty 
per cent. in existing duties on imported wool, 
making a reduction in the revenue from wool 
of only $560,000. This reduction should be 
very much greater than is proposed. Indeed, it 
was a blunder ever to impose a duty on raw 
wool. It was never beneficial to wool-growers, 
the farmers, or the country. It is a product 
of agriculture that can only be cursed by ‘“pro- 
tection.” Its imposition originally was the 
result of cunning strategy on the part of pro- 
tectionists, and was designed chiefly to increase 
the number of their confederates. The im- — 
ports of wool of all kinds in the last fiscal 
year were worth $9,906,031. The duty aver- 
aged over forty-five per ceut. ad valorem, and 
yielded to the revenue $4,515,103. Wool is 
free in Great Britain, France, and Belgium. 
The duty in Prussia is very low, and it does 
not approximate ours in any foreign uation. 
During the agitation for its freedom in those 
countries, the most melancholy predictions 
were indulged in by the protectionists and the 
wool-growers. None of them were ever real- 
ized; the production of wool increased, prices 
advanced, the quality and variety improved, 
and the farmers and woolen manufacturers 
became more prosperous. No protectionist 
in those countries now advocates a return to 
a tariff on wool. 

The history of the wool husbandry in our 
country demonstrates that, as in all other 
countries, the culture has been most prosper- 
ous and best rewarded when wool has been 
free of duty, The manufacture of woolens 
under free trade in raw wool has also been 
most vigorous, skillful, and prosperous. The 
latter needs, for successful development, diver- 
sity of products, and skill, the utmost variety 
in raw wools. Wool is greatly affected. by cli- 
mate, soil, and latitude in its qualities and 
excellences. No single country can or ever 
did supply the raw wools for successful and 
diversified woolen manufacture. Besides, itis 
now a conceded fact that there is a scarcity in 
all grades of wool throughout the world, The 
woolen machinery. now in existence cannot 
find sufficient supplies of wool to keep it em- 
ployed. The manufacturers are anxious to 
find substitutes for the pure fiber. Hence the 
extensiveuse of shoddy and cotton. Mr, Atkin- 
son very truly says ‘that the import of foreign 
wool does not work competition with: the do- 
mestic wool-grower, but rather codperation.”’ 
The mixing of needed foreign wools ‘with 
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the domestic kinds diversifies productions in 
cloths, increases demand and consumption, 
improves quality, and benefits all the people. 

But the duty on wool, as well as the daty 

on the fabries of wool, constantly enhances 
the prices of the manufactured products to 

the consumers. The farmers gain nothing in 

the price of their wools, and lose continually 

in the increased cost of the fabrics they con- 

sume. The fact that prices may be lower in 

one period under protection than in a former 

period under free trade or less protection 

proves nothing for the protectionists. The 

value of such a fact will be justly appreciated 
when the cause of itis understood. Protec- 

tion is desired by people who want their prices 
increased. Otherwise they would not want 
protection—it would injure them. The 
general tendency of mechanism throughout 
the world is towards cheaper processes of 

production. When these cheap processes are ` 
left to work out their results under unre- 
strained competition, then the highest advan- 

tages accrue to the people, the lowest prices, 

the greatest economy, and in all respects 

the greatest benefits. 

In modern times the division of labor is 
carried to a great extent in all leading pursuits, 
and thence result greater dexterity, skill, and 
effectiveness, and much economy in time. 
Then human invention is constantly devising 
new, economical, and wisely adapted ma- 
chinery for the abridgment of labor. These 
and like causes, not protection, reduce the 
cost of production and lower prices. I learn 
from the ‘report on the statistics of labor, 
1871,’’ for Massachusetts, that a man can now 
produce on the same number of spindles 
twice as many pounds of yarn as he could 
twenty-five years ago; and while agirl, twenty- 
five years ago. could dress 960 yards per day, a 
man now wih a slasher will dress from 10,800 
to 18,000 yards per day of ten hours; and a 
giri can now weave three times the numberof 
yards of cloth a day that she could twenty-five 
years ago. So it is in other pursuits, and 
notably so in the production of Bessemer 
steel. But the people, the consumers and 
tax payers of thiscountry, are robbed of most 
of the advantages which should result to them 
from these great improvements. They are 
swallowed up in tribute to the protectionists. 

Robert J. Waiker, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his great report of December 8, 
1845, uttered a pregnant truth when he said: 


“A protective tariff is a question regarding the 
enhancement of the profits of capital, and not the 


augmentation of the wagesoflabor. Ivisaquestion | 
of percentage, and is to decide whether money vest- | 


ed in our manufactures shall, by special legislation, ! 


yield a profit often, twenty or thirty per cent., or 
whether it shall remain satisfied with dividends 
equal to those accruing from the same capital in- 
vested in agriculture, commerce, or navigation.” 
The products of agriculture in the country 
at large cannot be otherwise than injuriously 
affected by tariffs. This has been the uniform 
experience of our country. It was the ex- 
perience of Great Britain, now admitted by 
all her statesmen and economic writers. 
Give agriculture absolute freedom from Gov- 
ernment interference, with moderate taxa- 
tiou for revenue alone, and its prosperity 
will be certain, speedy, and permanent. But 
protective tariffs discriminate against it and 
in favor of manufactures. It is compelled 
to pay them tribute to swell their generous 
profits and diminish its own moderate earnings. 
The commodities they consume are con- 
stantly aggravated in price by the tariff, and 
their own products of the soil are made to 
cost them very much more than they should; 
and they are thus left at the mercy of the 
favored manufacturers, who, by the gross and 
criminal partiality of the Government, are 
enabled to dictate prices, to monopolize the 
markets, to keep out competition, and by 
enhancement of the cost of production to 
make successful foreign commerce impossible. 
By the increased cost of production in our 
country, caused chiefly by the tariff, but in 
part also by our depreciated currency, we are 
always at a disadvantage in all the great 
markets of other countries. Thus the pro- 
tected few in this country are able to regulate 
directly the prices the people shall pay them 
for their manufactured products, and indirectly 
to exclude the farmers and other producers 
of values from the markets of the world. Mr. 
Walker, in the same report, pertinently says: 


“Tt seems strange that while the profit of agricul- 
ture varies from one to eight per cent., that of man- 


ufactures is more than double. The reason is that’ 


while the high duties secure readily a monopoly of 
the home market to the manufacturer, the farmer 
and planter are deprived to a great extent of the 
forcign market by these duties. The farmer and 
planter are to a great extent forbidden to buy in 
the foreign market, and confined to the domestic 
articles, enhanced in price by the duties. The tariff 
is thus a double benefit to the manufacturer and 
a double loss to the farmer and planter.” 

It is sad to reflect that so many farmers, 
good, sensible, and patriotic men, refuse to 
understand how extensively they are plundered 
by protective tariffs. ‘The prices of their pro- 
ductions in the market are never permanently 
and advantageously affected by tariffs. I am 
here tempted, for illustration, to give a tabu- 
lar statement of prices in New York of lead- 
ing products of the farm in 1860 and in 1870, 
compiled from most reliable sources: 


Articles. 


Increase or 


Wheat flour, State, per barrel, 
Wheat flour, western, per barrel.. 
Kye flour, per barrel... oe 
Corn-meal, Brandywine, per barrel.. 
Wheat, Michigan, per bushel... 

Wheat, No. 1 spring, per bushel 
Rye, western, per bushel.. 
Oats, State, per bushel 
Oats, western, per bus 
Corn, western, per bus 
Corn, southern, per bushe. 
Hay, shipping, per hundr 
Hops, per pound.. 
Seeds, clover, per 
Potatoes, per bushel 


sivaceessiecedsa g 
Wool, common and half blood, per pound... 


1860. 1870, | 1870, gold. | decrease, 

currency. per cent. 
$5 30 $5 35 $4 4t 16 
529 4 85 4 02 %4 
4 00 5 00 415 4 
3 90 5 00 415 6 
150 155 1 2 14 
118 130 107 10 
92 102 84 7 
46} 65 5i 16 
458 62 5l 12 
90 110 90 ; 
88 102 Bt 4 
110 85 705 36 
16 2 208 25 
8k 13 104 25 
185. 150 124 8 
24s - 2y 10 
12 B 108 10 
54 @58 45@55 33 @48 26 
48 @52 | 43@50 35 @4l 24 
31@46 |  40@48 33 @:0 9 
12 @46 39@45 32 @27 ai 
28 @30 24.929 20 @24 24 
ll - 21 90 


a, comparative revenue tariff, in 1860, to a 


Thus it appears that in the transition a | 
grossly protective tariff, in 1870,.the whole- 


sale prices of the farmer’s chief productions, 
in the largest market of the country, felt in 
different percentages, averaging from four to 


thirty-six, and that very few articles increased 
in value. ‘This is the experience of our 
country, and of every country that ever tried 
protection. But the direct and inevitable 
effect of protective tariffs is to increase the 
cost and the prices of all manufactured pro- 
ducts which the farmers and all the people are 
compelled to use. It follows, theretore, that 
the farmer is plundered both when he sells his 
own produce and when he buys the manufac- 
tured products of the protectionists. 

The Jast census showed that the value in 
1870 of all the implements and machinery 
used in agriculture by the people was $336,- 
878,429, At least one third of the cost of all 
these is due alone to the tariff, and is loss 
without any equivalent to the agriculturists. 
In the same year the estimated value of ail 
farm productions, including betterments and 
additions to stock, was $2,447,538,658. The 
cost to the farmers of producing ail these 
things was aggravated by the tariff at least 
thirty per cent. beyond what it would have 
been under any honest system of taxation for 
revenue alone. Mr. Edward Atkinson, in 
his exceedingly instructive paper on ‘‘ The Vis- 
ible and the Invisible in Protection,’’ has 
shown that the total product of the dairy in 
cheese, butter, and milk in 1870 exceeded in 
value $540,000,000. Yet all these mighty 
interests are unprotected. They cannot be 
beneficially protected. 

For these great evils and wrongs there is 
.but one effective remedy in the power of the 
Government, and that isin a prompt and bon- 
est return to a tariff for revenue alone. This 
is also the wise, statesmanlike, and logical 
conclusion of Mr. Walker. He says: : 

“The constitutional power of Congress to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises does not 
authorize the laying of a prohibitory duty or a duty 
in which revenue is sacrificed to the object of pro- 
tecting the manufacture of the commodity taxed.” 
* * ro # A direct tax or excise, not for 
revenue, but for protection, clearly would not be 
within the legitimate object of taxation; and yet it 
would be as much so as a duty imposed fora similar 
purpose.” 

Impose a direct tax of three cents a pound 
on all hemp raised in our country except in 
Kentucky, and none on hemp raised there. 
That would be a protective excise tax—pro- 
tective of Kentucky. Or impose a like tax 
of twenty cents per pound on all tobacco not 
raised in Virginia, and no tax on Virginia 
tobacco. That would protect Virginia. Ora 
tax of one dollar each on all wool hats, and 
two dollars each on all woolen blankets made 
elsewhere and sold in Indiana, and no tax on 
like articles both made and sold in Indiana. 
Sucha tax would protect the manufacturers of 
such articles in Indiana. How long would 
American citizens outside of the favored States 
submit to such protective internal taxation? 
The fabric of our institutions would soon be 
made to tremble to its foundations under the 
strong hand of popular indignation, if such a 
discrimination were attempted. But how does 
it differ in effect or principle from a protective 
duty imposed on all imported steel. or iron, 
on fabrics of wool or cotton, or on.copper or 
lumber? ‘These duties are imposed in the 
interests of a few persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of those things in several sections of 
the country. The sole object of the protec- 
tion is to enable them to compel all consum- 
ers of their products to pay them more for 
them than they are worth in other markets, 
and to prohibit the consumers from going to 
those other markets for them. ‘That is what 
protection means. 

Shall America alone cling to the restrictive 
policy of the past when all other nations are 
adopting the wiser and better principles of 
free exchange? Shall we deny to our citi- 
zens the God-given inheritance of personal 
liberty? Shall my Government barter my 
liberty to my neighbor for his gain, by pro- 
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tecting his products and denying protection 
to me? Because, as soon as you protect all 
alike, the protectionists, the pretentious friends 
of ‘‘ American industry,’’ instantly cease to be 
protectionists and demand free trade. 

In a speech I had the honor to make in this 
House on March 16 of this year, I asserted, 
on the authority of Mr. Noble, in his history 
of “fiscal legislation,” &c., of Great Britain, 
a very intelligent and reliable treatise, pub- 
lished in 1867, that the adoption of substantial 
free trade and the abolition of all protective 
duties by that country had given new life, 
vigor, and prosperity to eyery industry in the 
kingdom, and had been the efficient cause of 
a great reduction in the number of able-bodied 
paupers, and had furnished much more ample 
employment for the people at greatly increased 

- wages and with shortencd hours of labor. 
The distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Kerey, ] the special champion of 
protection, attempted to refute these state- 
ments. He charged in substance, but not 
directly, that the statements are inaccurate. 
“He cited for authority, and with approbation, 
the work of William Hoyle,a Manchester man- 
ufacturer, entitled “Our National Resources, 
and How they are Wasted,” published in 1871. 
I thank him for that reference. 1 adopt his 
witness. He sustains Mr. Noble and me. He 
does not antagonize either of us on any mate- 
rial question. He gives a tabular statement 
of the pauperism in the kingdom each year 


from 1860 to 1869, making it in the latter year. 


1,242,638 in a total population of 80,888,210. 
But this estimate embraces ali paupers and 
vagrants, young and old, sick and well, sane 
and insane, able-bodied and otherwise; while 
Mr. Noble’s statement adopted by me, and 
uncontroverted by Mr. Hoyle, referred alone to 
the number of able-bodied paupers. But the 
chief aim of Mr. Hoyle’s excellent little work 
is to explain to the world the causes of British 
pauperism. What does he say they are? Is 
frce trade one of them? No; just the con- 
trary. Subordinate causes, he says, are pop- 
ular ignorance, over population, unwise and 
oppressive land tenures, and a vicious sys- 
tem of poor laws. But he demonstrates that 
the potential cause is drunkenness. He shows 
that in the United Kingdom in 1869 there 
were over oue hundred and fifty one thousand 
licensed public houses and beer shops, 
and that the amount expended on drink in 
the same year was the incredible sum of 
$564,428,015, more than one and a half 
times the amount of the entire annual expendi- 
tures of the Government of Great Britain. 

In the singie county of Lancashire, with a 
population of 2,429,440, the liquor-selling 
houses exceeded in that year 17,783, at which 
there was expended for intoxicating drinks the 
vast sum of $68,498,750. 
there is pauperism, abject and deplorable, and 
ignorance, misery, and crime, in such a con- 
dition of society? Mr. Hoyle says: 

* Weare acknowledged to be by far the richest 
nation in the world, and yot a great portion of our 
population are in rags. Why isthis? Is it because 
they get insufficient wages that they are poor? No ; 
for wages are relatively higher in England than 
almost in any country in the world, but it is because 
they squander their earnings improvidentiy upon 
things that are not only needless, but useless and 
huriful.”’—Page 79. , 

“Here is the explanation for the fearful amount 
‘of pauperism, vagrancy, and destitution which 
exists. Spend the money properly, and, with our 
present industry, confirmed pauperism would be an 
impossibility.”’—Page 117. 

Thus I am fully vindicated, and the benefi- 
cent influences of free trade upon the welfare 
of the poor and of all the people are conclu- 
sively shown, and out of the mouth of the 
gentleman’s own witness. : 

It is so common and specious a pretense of 
the protectionists that free trade is unfavor- 
able to the interests of labor, and it deceives 
so many people, that | am tempted to appeal 


Is it strange that. 


to the testimony of another witness, Pro- 
fessor H. Fancett, now a member of Parlia- 
ment, whose work on ‘“ Pauperism; its Causes 
and Remedies” in Great Britain, published in 
1871, is exceedingly interesting, instructive, 
and reliable. He bears uniform testimony to 
the great practical and material advantages of 
free trade to all classes of the people. But 
he both demonstrates and deplores the fact, 
as other intelligent observers do, that other 
evils and vices in the institutions and laws of 
that country, and in the habits of its people, 
which do not yet exist to any approximate 
extent in our country, intervene to neutralize 
these great advantages. The system of poor 
laws prevailing in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land is most injurious to the welfare of soci- 
ety, because it tends to encourage idleness, 
vagrancy, and pauperism. He says “ Eog- 


-land was brought nearer to the brink of ruin 


by the old poor law than she ever was by a 
hostilearmy.’’ He justly attributes very much 
of the pauperism to the lack of moral and gen- 
eral education ; to vicious monopoly in land 
tenures, and to improvidence and drunkenness 
among the poor. 

Great Britain’s poor have wasted many of 
the rich fruits and beneficent influences of free 
trade, because its Government did not compre- 
hend the truth that ‘it should be borne con- 
stantly in mind that it is essential to accom- 
peny each addition to material prosperity with 
a corresponding moral improvement.” In the 
absence of better popular education, of more 
effective moral development and restraint, of 
more pride of individual manhood, and of 
more personal temperance and self-govern- 
ment, the mere material or money-making 
advantages of freedom of trade gave more gen- 
eral employment, better wages, more abun- 
dant food, and more money to waste in intem- 
perance, and thus seemed to give new impetus 
to vice. In speaking of the conceded and 
great material advantages of free trade, and 
of the national misfortune that when those 
advantages were given to the country by the 
repeal of all protective tariffs there was not 
put forth also the utmost power of the Gov- 
ernment to educate and elevate the people, 
morally and intellectually, and to reform the 
bad systems of land tenure and poor laws, 
Mr. Faucett says: 


“There was general activity of trade, employment 
was abundant, and wages were high. But unhap- 
pily in this prosperity there were the germs of fu- 
ture poverty, ‘he people did not become more pru- 
dent; the additional wealth which was then obtained 
did not generally lead to more saving; a greater 
amount was spent in drink, and the number of 
marriages rapidly increased. The additional num- 
bers who were thus each year added to the popula- 
tion caused a gradual increase in the demand for 
food; its price has consequently steadily advanced, 
and the poor are now beginning each year more 
keenly to feel this augmentation in the cost of living. 
Moreover, the extra numbers who were then born 
are now competing for employment as able-bodied 
laborers.”’* 


AMERICAN PAUPERISM—PAUPERISM GENERALLY. 

Every intelligent citizen must realize the 
truth that like causes will produce pauperism 
in any country in spite of free trade or protec- 
tive tariffs. Pauperism throughout the world 
is chiefly the offspring of vice, ignorance, volun- 
tary idleness, improvidence or intemperance, 
aggravated by wicked laws and by excessive 
population. These causes produce more or 
less pauperism in all sections of our own 
country. It is trifling with truth and can- 


*To the same effect is the testimony of a recent 
earnest, but not able, work in defense of protective 
policy, entitled ‘‘ Protection to Native Industry,” by 
Sir Edward Sullivan, whosays: “Drink, no doubt, 
is a cause of the present depression and distress ; 
probably the greatest cause ofall: upward of £100,- 
000,000 sterling ($500,000,000) is consumed annually 
in drink! Itis this ruinous degrading extravagance 
that is dragging down the operative class; the era- 
ving for drink, the necessity for it, is the chief cause 
of the necessity for high wages and the consequent 
disability of English operatives to compete with for- 
eigners in many articles of manutacture,’’- Page 34, 


dor, therefore, to array in declamatory- lan- 
guage the exceptional cases or sensational 
stories of poverty in any country as evidence 
of the general condition, or as the fruits of 
fiscal legislation. Yet of this precise charac: 
ter is the ‘‘ cry of the children from the briek- 
yards of England,” from which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Keniry] cited ex: 
tracts in his reply to my former speech. The 
gentleman might as well resort for veritable 
history to Uncle Tom’s. Cabin, or Walt. 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. I affirm, as 
the solemn judgment of truthful and intelli: 
gent history, that ‘‘protection’’ always has 
been, and will ever be, the fostering mother 
of affluence and aristocratic power for the 
few, and of general depression, poverty, and 
slavery to the multitude. 

Protection in our country has produced 
more poverty than it ever relieved. Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, that have for ten 
years confessed themselves dependent for ma- 
terial well-being .and prosperity: upon the 
bounty of the whole country, and have levied 
tribute to the extent of many hundred mil- 
lions of dollars upon all the people, have more 
poverty, more pauperism, more embarrassed 
poor to-day than ever before in their history 
except in periods of financial crises or from 
causes having no immediate connection with 
tariffs. To-day we have an average of over 
two hundred thousand constant paupers in 
our country, notwithstanding our boundless 
territory and youthful vigor and inexhaust- 
ible resources, and we spend in their sub- 
sistence and protection out of public rev- 
enues over $11,000,000 annually, and in 
private and voluntary charities many mil- 
lions more. Protective and restrictive laws, 
under one name and pretense or another 
continued for centuries, are the potential 
causes of so much pauperism in the countries 
of the Old World. Out of those laws arose 
systems and institutions oppressive to the 
poor and the multitude. By their aid, the 
few increased in revenues, powers, titles, and 
dignity, at the expense of the people. 

Has protection blessed the poor of New 
England? The operatives there labor more 
hours per day than do the operatives in like 
pursuits in Great Britain. Mr. Atkinson, a 
very intelligent manufacturer and revenue 
reformer, whose statements are always wor- 
thy of the utmost respect, says: 

“T think it cannot be denied that although wages 
are nominally higher, yet very many workingmen 
and women find themselyes compelled to work as 
many hours for no better shelter and subsistence than 
before these great improvements (in machinery) had 
been made. I think it cannot be denied that it is 
more imprudent for young people to be married than 
it used to be. even if they are free from luxurious 
nonsense; that men of moderate means and small 
salaries find it more and more difficult to live in 
comfort and independence. I think it cannot be 
denied that society is becoming sorted into classes, 
more clearly divided, and each knowing and caring 
less about the other than ever before. I think it 
cannot be denied that the chief benefit of our pro- 
gress in the useful arts in the last ten years has inured 
to the few and not to the many, and that this inequi- 
table distribution is due to bad laws. 

The author of the Report on the Statisties of 
Labor, 1871, for Massachusetts, says: .. 

“The statistics of wages and earnings which wo 
have presented, both in this report and that for 
1870, collected as they have been from the books of 
the employers in nearly every department oflabor, 
yield abundant evidence that the manual or wage 
laborer is but a very short distance removed from 
absolute want, a want so near thata revulsion like 
that of 1837 might press them harder and bring them 
even to famine,” &e. 

‘From these conditions mustresult very great 
dependence and servility, alike hurtfai to the 
citizen, to society, and to civil government. On 
this point the same report says: 


“It is not the operatives in the textile mills alone 
that are kept down in the free and full expression of 
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these rights because of the terror of discharge, but 
this terrorism extends into the mechanical, and even 
into better paid branches of labor. : We have letters 
‘from oyen splaried men. in various positions gor? 
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roborating this statement, and showing that dis- 
charge means banishment from the town where they 
reside as wellas banishment from work, and in man- 
ufactories devoted to textile fabrics even more than 
that. We know whereof we affirm when we say 
that itis sometimes the practice to circulate names and 
descriptions of discharged employés, to prevent their 
obtaining employmentin other places inthe same busi- 
ness; and thie for the free, lawful. and rightful expres- 
sion of opinion,” 

The eternal truth is that labor is never so 
prosperous and happy under any other system 
of taxation as it is under such systems as im- 
pose taxes for revenue alone and distribute 
them among the citizens according to their 
ability to pay. Protection of necessity defeats 
these ends. In every country of Europe, every 
material advance toward freedom of trade 
and taxation for revenue alone has been at- 
tended by amelioration and improvement in 
the conditions of labor. In our own country, 
the condition and reward of labor, and the 
purchasing power of wages, have always been 
most satisfactory when we have had the least of 
“‘yrotection,’’ when our taxation has been most 
nearly for revenue alone, unless other causes 
having no connection with tariff legislation 
have intervened. Every intelligent man well 
knows that the crisis of 1837 and 1857 bad 
other well-known causes. Wages are higher 
in this country to-day than in many foreign 
countries. Why? Because labor is more 
scarce and the laborer is more intelligent, 
and the demand is greater, and therefore the 
price is higher. Wages are higher in Great 
Britain under free trade than on the continent 
under the highest protection. 

In our country the growth of population, 
the increase of consumption, the demand for 
greater production, and the opportunities for 
rapid expansion and development in all re- 
spects, have no parallel in the world. Hence, 
of necessity, and most logically, the oppor- 
tunities for profitable investments, and the 
rates of interest and of wages are higher 
than elsewhere. For these very reasons they 
need no protection. No man will be insin- 
cere or stupid enough to pretend that, under 
such circumstances, capital needs more pro- 
tection, forced tribute, or alms. But does 
labor? Protectionists say yes. And in say- 
ing yes they speak nine words for themselves 
and one for labor. They now wield almost 
autocratic sway over the labor they employ. 
Give labor equal laws, and impose upon it 
only its just share of taxation, and it will 
again prosper and rejoice. American labor is 
higher than labor abroad, because it is worth 
more, it can produce more, and it has more 
intelligence, skill, and effectiveness, and it will 
always command higher rewards, whether 
under free trade or protection. Under pro- 
tection wages have never, here or elsewhere, 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
manufactured commodities and the expense 
of living, and they never will. Under rev- 
enue tariffs and taxation they have always 
been relatively higher, and their purchasing 
power greater. These propositions are de- 
monstrated in the experience of our own and 
of other countries; and the proof is collected 
in great and overwhelming fullness in Mr. 
Weil's several publications, and in the invalu- 
able work of Mr. William M. Grosvenor, 
entitled ‘‘Does Protection Protect?” 

Tariffs for protection are direct assaults 
upon the personal liberty of labor. There 
is an element of tyranny and brigandage in 
every one. The right to live and to labor is 
no more inherent, original, and sacred than 
the right to control and dispose of the fruits 
of labor. The right to buy or sell where you 
please is no more undeniable than the right 
of immunity from assault and battery at the 
hands of every strong man you meet, Free 
exchange of the products of different lands 
and sections among men is no less necessary 
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than is free action of the atmosphere to the 
health of human beings. Then why shall 
Government deny these sacred rights? Is 
Government wiser in the practical affairs of 
life than all the members who compose soci- 
ety? Has it any right to take the earnings of 
one and give them to another? That would 
be to take property without compensation. 
All men are equal in elementary rights. It is 
infamous, it is tyranny for Government to 
have favorites among its citizens. Nothing 
but the brutal sophism that ‘‘might makes 
right” can justify such a thing. Tabor; and 
the true friends of labor, must learn these 
great principles. They are eternal and benefi- 
cent as truth itself. 

Natural justice demands that the Govern- 
ment shall be supported by the citizens in 
proportion to their ability to pay. Taxation 
should bear a just relation to the property of 
the tax-payer. If tbis honest policy were 
adopted, the poor wouid pay a very moderate 
portion of the revenues. ‘The dividends of the 
rich and the monopolists would be diminished 
by larger contributions to the Government, 
But under our present cruel tariff, the poor, 
the great body of consumers, the agriculturists 
and artisans, are compelled to pay both taxes 
and tribute, to contribute the bulk of the public 
revenue and also to fill the plethoric coffers of 
the monopolists with bounty. This is outrage- 
ous robbery and will not always be endured by 
freemen. Favored classes may as well now 
take warning that persistence in such policy 
will sooner or later lead to fundamental changes 
in our systems of taxation, whereby property, 
and not poverty and necessity, shall be made 
to support the Government. The sons of toil 
cannot be forever deceived or enslaved, either 
in mind or body. With their intelligent awak- 
ening may come a conflict, bitter but just, 
whose result will vindicate their rights. The 
time approaches. in our country when the 
bounty-fed few ‘‘ who pay tribute to the Lord 
out of the pockets of the poor,’? must do jus- 
tice, or themselves suffer wrongs. i 

SILK MANUFACTURES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

Prior to 1824, the duty imposed by Great 
Britain upon imported silks was completely 
prohibitory. Smuggling became general and 
irresistible. Wages of silk-weavers declined 
from $7 50 and $10 gold per week, to $2 50 
and $2 75 per week. The duty was then re- 
duced to thirty per cent. ad valorem. Again, 
in 1846, it was reduced to fifteen per cent., 
and in 1860 all tariff tax on silks was swept 
away. Qn February 4, 1860, the great com- 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and 
France was ratified. What was the effect of 
protection? Let Mr. Leone Levi, the very 
able author of the ‘‘ History of British Com- 
merce, and of the Economic Progress of the 
British Nation, from 1763 to 1870,” just pub- 
lished, answer. He says: 


“Whence was it that the silk manufacture was 
always in a sickly and decaying state. but from the 
excess of protection and prohibitions? Sixty years 
had elapsed since, in deference to the noise and 
loud complaints of the silk-weavers of Spitalfields, 
Coventry, and other places, the legislature had de- 
creed the total expulsion of foreign silks from the 
British market, yet smuggling was largely prac- 
ticed, and no effort was of any avail to stop it.’— 
Page 166. ; 


This historian also says that when the 
great economist, Mr. Huskisson, in 1824, first 
attacked this suicidal policy of protection— 


“ He was alive to the fact that a system of monop- 
oly must be favorable to great capitalists. But he 
showed the evil effects of monopoly, and urged that 
the monopoly in the silk manufacture had produced, 
what monopoly was always sure to produce, indif- 
ference with regard to improvement; and that use- 
ful zeal which gives life to industry, which fosters 
ingenuity, and which, in manufactures, occasions 
unceasing efforts to produce the article in the most 
economical form, had been comparatively extin- 
guished.” : i 


Did free trade destroy the silk manufacture ? 


for-the well-being of individuals and society i} Every reliable. historian-of the fiscal legisla. 


tion and industrial progress of Great Britain 
answers no! On the contrary, that industry 
grew stronger, became more firmly planted, 

acquired tenfold greater independence, and dis- 

played greatly increased enterprise, ingenuity, 

and skill; its operatives improved in condi- 

tion and gained better wages, and its products 

were improved in quality, value, and beauty, 

and acquired new popularity in the markets 

of Great Britain and the world. There 
were employed last year in England alone, in 

the silk manufacture, as reported under the 

factory act, 47,811 persons, more than one 
tenth as many persons as were employed in 

all Great Britain in blast-furnaces, forges, iron- 

mills, founderies, in making machinery, and 

in iron-ship building. Thus the people ob- 

tained cheaper and better silks, labor secured 

better wages, and the foundations of national 

and individual prosperity became more sure 

and stable. But the manufacturers of silk in 

our country demand and enjoy free trade in 

their raw materials, and receive from the peo- 

ple a bounty of sixty per cent. on all they. 
manufacture. ‘his is a gross wrong, without 

any decent palliation. he duty on the man- 

ufactured product should be reduced to a just 

and reasonable revenue standard, not above 

forty per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, in every one of the isnumer- 
able phases of protective logic, it is met and 
conclusively refuted by the truthful results of 
actual experience. All its assumptions are 
exposed and condemned by careful and prac: 
tical inquiry. It claims for itself the growth 
of the country, the development of mechanical 
skill, and the diversification of industry. It 
claims to have cut down the forests, opened 
the mines, built the shops and factories, and 
erected cities. But the truth is most apparent 
that all these have come, not by the aid, but 
in spite of protection. The bounding vitality 
of our people is so great, their skill and intel- 
ligence so surpassing, and the natural resources 
of our great country are so unparalleled, that 
the manacles of ‘protection’? could only 
retard and burden, not stop the progress of 
industry and development. 


Free Trade. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. W. McNEELY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 30, 1872. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other’ 
purposes 

Mr. McNEELY said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I do not rise to discuss the 
details of the bill now before the committee; 
there will be time enough for that when we 
come to consider it by sections and paragraphs, 
I shall attempt to show that neither the bilk 
nor the laws which it proposes to amend fur- 
nish a just and proper mode of collecting rev- 
enue. 

I am aware that the subject is an uninter- 
esting one at this time, in the midst of the 
growing popular excitement on the eve of a 
presidential campaign the most important of 
many years. ‘Threatened centralization of 
power and overthrow of the State system, 
military despotism, corruption pervading all 
departments of the Government, defalcations! 
and frauds confronting us whichever way we 
turn, have justly excited the popular mind., 
But, sir, I think I can show that a proper’ 
reform in the collection of revenue will ren 
der less possible many of the evils that now’ 
startle the country. 

The-revenue-collected for. Federal purposey 
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during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1870, 
amounted to $883,823,944 89. Of that sam 
$143,098,153 63 was collected under the in- 
ternal revenue laws, $206, 270,408 05 under the 
tariff, leaving- $2,388,646 68 derived from the 
sale of publie lands; and $31,566,736 89 from 
miseellaneous sources. For this system, which 
imposes this great tax upon labor, I propose 
one of direct taxation on the basis of wealth, 
hy which property shall bear the burden of 
supporting the Government. To accomplish 
this reform in the collection of revenue I 
offered. an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States on the 11th day of December 
last, which is now before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I wil} ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxorron 1, Congress shall have no power to lay and 
collect dyties on imports or excises, 

Sec. 2. That Congress shall raise such revenue as 
may be required under the Constitution by a direct 
tax laid annually upon the United States, which 
shall be apportioned among the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia according 
to the valuation of property within the same, re- 
spectively, so that every person and: corporation 
shall pay a tax in proportion to his, her, or its prop- 
erty, such valuation to be ascertained in such man- 
ner as Congress may prescribe: Provided, That the 

ronerty of the United States, of the several States 

errjtories, the District of Columbia, counties, an 
other municipal corporations, and such other prop- 
erty as may be used exclusively for agricultural and 
horticultural societies, for school, religious, ceme- 
tery, and charitable purposes, shall be exempt from 
such taxation. 

Suc. 3. That any State or Territory and the Dis- 
triet of Columbia may assume, assess, collect, and 

ay into the Treasury of the United States the direct 

ax, or its quota thereof, imposed by Congress under 
this article, in its own way and manner, by and 
through its own officers, assessors, and collectors ; 
ut if any State or Territory or the District. of Co- 
umbia shall fail to pay into the Treasury of the 
United States its quota or proportion of such direct 
tax within — months after the same shall have 
been laid and apportioned, such tax, together with 
the cost of assessing and collecting the same, shall 
be assessed and collected within such State or Ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia so failing to pay 
the samo, in such manner as Congress may direct. 

‘Mr. MeNEELY. Mr. Chairman, thisamend- 
ment, if adopted, would abolish the present 
system of taxation and substitute for it a direct 
tax upon property. In short, it would provide 
revenue tor the Federal Government in the 
same way and from the same source as that 
from which the people of Illinois provide rev- 
enue for their State government. The first 
section takes away from Congress the power to 
levy a tariff or a tax like the present internal 
revenue tax, so as to remove any temptation to 
exercise thatpower, It will be observed that 
ite ntemplates such a valuation of property 
under laws of Congvess as willinsure a uniform 
valuation, The State authorities now estimate 
annual expenses a year in advance, and know- 
ing the valuation of taxable property in the 
State, ascertain the per cent. of fax to be col- 
lected. So Congress, knowing the valuation of 
taxable property in all the States, Territo- 
ries, and this District, can, upon the estimates 
ofthe Secretary of the Treasury of expenses of 
the Government for a coming year, with such 
revisions of those estimates as Congress may 
make, declare the quota of tax to be raised by 
each State, Territory, aud this District. In 
the State of Illinois, for example, the auditor, 


knowing the assessed value of property in | 


the State, and notified of the amount of tax 
demanded by the General Government, could 
ina moment figure the per cent. of Federal 
tax, and adding it to that levied by the State 
the two could be collected together by the 
same officers. Iftheamount collected and paid 
into the Federal Treasury should exceed the 
State’s quota of necessary expenses, such ex- 
cess would remain in the Trensury asan unex- 
pended balance, reducing to that extent the 
quota of taxes to be raised for the next year. 
In the proposed amendment I have left blank 
thé time within which the tax demanded must 
be paid. That blank must be filled by the 


House and ratified by the States, if the Com! 


mittee on the Judiciary reports hack the prop- 
osition. Toescapetheexpenseand annoyance 
of having such taxes assessed and collected by 
Federal officers, each State, Territory, and this 
District would certainly pay its quota within 
the prescribed time. 

AMENDMENT NECESSARY. 

I agree that we should proceed with great 
caution when we propose to amend the Con- 
stitution. Before changing that great supreme 
law of the Union we should be sure that we 
are not ingrafting upon it a theory of doubtful 
practicability, that we are not making one por- 
tion of the Union hear an unjust or unequal 
burden, and above all should we be sure that 
we are not moved by purely partisan or sec- 
tional considerations. But, sir, the necessity 
of this proposed change in order to levy a 
direct tax bearing with equal weight upon all 
property is susceptible of practical demonstra- 
tion. The Constitution, as amended, directs 
that “ direct taxes shall he apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within 
this Union according to their respectiye num- 
bers,” ‘* excluding Indians not taged.” Con- 
gress levied upon the States, Territories, and 
this District, in the year 1861, a direct tax of 
$20,000,000. The ratio of population to the 
value of real estate was greater in some States 
than in others, and hence the per cent. of tax 
upon the people was unequal. For example, 
Illinois, with a population of 1,711,951, paid 
$1,146,551 883, while Massachusetts, with a 
population of 1,231,066, paid $824,581; but 
Jilinois had only $287,219,940 of real estate, 
while Massachusetts had $475,413,165 of real 
estate. So that this tax levied on the basis 
of population made Illinois pay four mills on 
each dollar’s worth of real estate, and Massa- 
chusetts only two and eight tenths mills. Had 
that tax been levied on the basis of property 
under the amendment which I propose, and 
had Illinois been required to pay the same per 
cent. of tax paid by Massachusetts, she would 
have paid $516,995, instead of $1,146,551, and 
saved $629,556. From this it can be seen 
how much more than her just portion Illinois 
would have to pay if the whole sum to be 
raised was $200,000;000 instead of $20,000,000. 

There is another reason for the adoption of 
the amendment I propose. It has been settled 
by the highest judicial authority that a direct 
tax can only be levied on real estate under the 
Constitution as it nowstands. This proposed 
amendment provides that it shall be levied 
upon all property except such as is exempt. by 
the second section which I have copied from 
the constitution of my State. For the defini- 
tion of the term ‘‘property’’ I adopt that of 
Aristotle: ‘fwe mean everything of which the 
value is measured by money.’’ 

But, sir, your internal revenue and tariff 
laws are more unjust and unequal in their oper- 
ation than would be a direct tax as the Con- 
stitution now provides. The entire amount 
of taxes collected last year under the internal 
revenue laws alone, exclusive of stamps, sal- 
aries, passports, and fines was $127,873,109 28, 
of which amount Illinois paid $15,119,609 02, 
which is nearly one eighth of the whole tax and 
more than double the sum she ought to have paid 
either on the basis of wealth or population. 

The operation of the law under which these 
taxes are collected, the frauds and corruption 
which they breed, the mannerin which they vex, 
harass, and hinder the business of the coun- 
try, are too familiar to all to require detailed 
mention here. 

TOBACCO AND WHISKY. 


Tt is urged, however, even by revenue re- 
formers, that the two principal sources of 
internal taxes, tobacco and spirits, ought still 
to be singled out from all other manufactures, 


and assessed with special taxes. For this I 
can see no good reason, A plugsof Aobaccod] 


| 


T 


ora gallon of whisky is simply the result of 
labor added to the natpral products of the 
soil, and upon principle should be ag free 
from special tax as steel or cloth or flour. 
They all ought to be taxed according to their 
value as property, and in no other way. [am 
not discussing the moral question of the use 
of tobacco and spirits. Their excessive and 
intemperate use is wrong, no doubt, but the 
General Government has no right to attempt to 
control the appetites of men by passing sump- 
tuary or penal laws under the pretense of 
levying a tax. When it becomes necessary to 
protect the citizen from the evils growing out 
of the sale of any article the State, and not the 
Federal Government, mayact. If the design 
of the Government is to restrain the use of 
tobacco and spirits, why not increase the tax 
so that the manufacture or production of either 
would be prohibited, or forbid, under heavy 
penalties, the manufacture or production of 
both? Your tax laws have neither decreased 
nor restrained the use of either, and the evil 
effects. of adulterated and poisonous. liquors 
have increased. 

No, sir, your design should be to levy and 
collect a tax, and as such I am discussing the 
law, shutting my eyes to all other questions. 
A part of the soul and climate of our country 
is adapted to the raising of tobacco, and to 
raise it in Virginia is as legitimate a business 
as it is to grow corn in Illinois. A tax levied 
upon its manufacture ig a restraint upon labar. 
So it is with the tax on spirits. Although 
producing the materials for its manufacture 
cheaper than any other country, we find it 
impossible to. export it because of the tax 
which burdens it before itg shipment, and the 
absence of a proper export law. . Our distilled 
spirits have been practically shut out from the 
markets of the world, and the farmer of my 
State is prevented from shipping his grain 
abroad in that condensed shape in which it is 
in so great demand. Not only has this tax 
upon spirits affected its export, but it has 
reduced its consumption, not ag a beverage, 
but in other ways, and its production now ig 
less than it was in 1860. The price of alcohol 
has so increased that substitutes have taken 
its place in the manyfacture of medicines, 
cosmetics, varnish, burning-fluid, and other 
articles, and the demand for it has greatly 
decreased. It was stated on this floor in 1864 
that in the city of Cincinnati alone the amount 
of alcohol required every day for burning- 
fluid was equivalent to the distillate of twelve 
thousand bushels of corn. Druggists and 
pharmaceutists in the United States estimate 
the reduction in the use of alcohol in their 
business because of increased cost from taxa- 
tion at one half. I could mention other indus- 
tries more or less remote similarly affected. 

The tax upon the manufacture of spirits ig 
a tax upon the products of the goil, and. pre- 
vents the farmer from disposing of his sur- 
plus grain in case of over-production. I am 
informed by distillers of my State that their 
stills are not now running at over two fifths 
of their capacity because of the tax which tle- 
creases the consumption and prevents export- 
ation of spirits. Thus that market for corn 
is to that extent curtailed. But, sir, this burden 
rests with peculiar hardship upon the people 
of Illinois. The entire tax collected on all 
kinds of spirits last year was $46,281,848 10, 
of which sum Illinois. paid $10,666,828 82, 
nearly one fourth of the entireamount. Upon 
spirits made of grain taxed at fifty cents per 
gallon there was collected last year $29,921,- 
308 48, of which amount Illinois paid $8,199,- 
217 08, nearly one third of the whole amount. 
This was a tax upon over two million bushels 
of corn. With this tax removed the people 
of my State would haye an additional market 
for millions of bushels of corn which you now 
¿deny them, What right have you to restrain 
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such trade? But evenif there should seem 
to be some reason why these two articles of 
manufacture should be singled out from all 
others and taxed, would it not be better to 
place them where they were before the war, 
upon the same footing with other manufac- 
tured articles, and tax both spirits and to- 
bacco only as other property, than to retain 
in office the supervisors, collectors, spies, 
detectives, informers, and the political ma- 
chinery necessary to collect the tax, with the 
expense, presidential patronage, and vicious 
influence which they exert? 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. Chairman, let us briefly examine the 
other branch of our financial system. The 
word ‘‘ tariff” has a very appropriate deriva- 
tion. During the twellth century Tarif ibn 
Malik, a Moorish robber, crossed over from 
Africa with his followers and took possession 
of the Spanish shore of the straits of Gibral- 
tar, where he built a walled town which was 
called Tarifa. History tells us that “here 
during the Moorish domination all vessels 
passing through the straits were stopped and 
compelled to pay duties at fixed rates, whence 
the word ‘tariff’ in English and other lan- 
guages,”’ 

To be just to this Moorish chief we must 
confess that his exactions were more just and 
Jess burdensome than those of our tariff. He 
levied duties for revenue only; we levy them 
for the purpose of taking money out of the 
pockets of the toiling millions to feed and 
enrich a few favored manufacturers. He 
robbed strangers only; our tariff robs kith and 
kiu. In 1292 Sancho el Bravo effected a 
reform in the trade“of the Mediterranean by 
capturing Tarif’s castle, just as we ought to 
capture and sell for some useful purpose our 
custom-houses, the castles of our tariff. Trade 
should go as free and unhindered into the 
port of New York as through the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. 

PROTECTION. 


While all other nations are approaching free 
trade as they approach a’ higher civilization, 
we are going back to the Chinese system of 
exclusion of those seeking to trade with us, 
and are repeating the folly of England in the 
days of her infamous corn laws. Instead 
of abolishing the entire tariff, as we should 
do, we have since 1887 increased the rate of 
duties upon our total imports from an average 
of less than eight per cent. to an average of 
over thirty-eight percent. Nor is there much 
prospect of any reduction under this Adminis- 
tration. We, who have the greatest abun- 
dance of material for manufacture, and can 
most easily and cheaply produce breadstuffs 
and necessaries of life for the support of those 
engaged in the business of manufacturing such 
material, levy tribute upon those importing 
from abroad, so as to protect the home manu- 
facturer in a monopoly of the market. We 
shut out competition and force the consumer 
to pay more for what he buys than the article 
would cost him if bought abroad and admitted 
free of duty. 

We are the only civilized people who have 
a tariff for the purpose of protecting manufac- 
turers. + We are told that this is for the benefit 
of the entire country; that the importers pay 
the tax ; that instead of being a burden to the 
consumer it cheapens the goods; and that it 
protects labor. Is that the mission of those 
manufacturers and their agents whom we see 
every day filling the hotels, thronging the cori- 
dors of this Capitol, button holing members 
of Congress, and besieging the Committee of 
Ways and Means? Certainly not. They 
want a tariff by which they can charge more 
for their goods than they would be compelled 
to take for them if we had free trade. That 
is what they call their “protection” As a 


specimen of their arguments addressed to 
Congress I will have the Clerk read a letter 
of the Morocco Manufactarers’ Association, 
written in 1870, to Mr. KELLEY, then and now 
a member of this House from Pennsylvania. 
It is a protest against the repeal of duties on 
lasting and serge, recommended by Mr. Wells, 
then Commissioner of the Revenue. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, January 20, 1870. 


Deak Sir: I inclose you herewith a remonstrance 
signed by the morocco manufacturers against the 
removal of the duty on_serge goods, as recom- 
mended by Commissioner Wells. It is only neces- 
sary for me to call your attention to the fact that 
serges are now selling at $1 20 per yard, that six 
and three quarters feet of morocco is considered 
equal toone yard of serge, and that the morocco 
which would be used to compete with it we cannot 
afford to sell for less than twenty-six cents per foot; 
so that withthe present duty $1 20 of serge will go 
as far as $1 75 of morocco. 

The Morocco Manufacturers’ Exchange have 
read your views of Commissioner Welis’s report with 
the greatest pleasure, and in connection with the 
noble stand taken by you in favor of “ protection 
to American industry,” have considered that it was 
but necessary to lay this matter before you to se- 
cure your interest, and thus prevent the conspm- 
mation of this great outrage upon one of the largest 
branchesof American industry. 


Truly yours, 
EDWARD S. DEERMER, 


Secretary Morocco Manufacturers’ Exchange. 


Hon. W. D. KELLEY, M. C. 


Mr. MeNEELY. There is the theory of 
protection plainly stated. We have already 
protected the morocco manufacturers by plac- 
ing a tariff of twenty-five per cent. upon the 
imported articles, and now they ask us to 
raise the present tariff on serge and lasting 
as an additional protection. They say that 
“$1 20 of serge will go as far as $1 75 of 
morocco, which, if used, would cheapen 
shoes and make them more graceful, healthly, 
and light; but they say it would be “a 
great outrage’’ if the millions of women and 
children who prefer such shoes should be per- 
mitted to enjoy that blessing. Without further 
illustration Í will let these morocco manu- 
facturers speak for all manufacturers their 
language and designs are the same. 

There is no honesty in a law which taxes 
one man for the purpose of supporting another 
man in his business. If a man undertakes a 
business in competition with others similarly 
engaged aud finds that he cannot thrive at it, 
let him quit it and engage in some other occu- 
pation. . 
FREE EXCHANGE. 

No man can produce all that his necessities 
and comforts require, and must exchange his 
surplus earnings for such surplus productions 
of other people as he needs In making this 
exchange he should be permitted to buy where 
he can buy the cheapest and sell where he can 
sell the dearest. God has made men and na- 
tions dependent upon each other. As Hehas 
given unto men abilities and tastes for different 
occupations so He has blessed the different 
countries of the earth with a diversity of soil 
and climate, and what one people produce in 
greater abundance than they need should be 
given in exchange for such surplus productions 
of other people as they need. This design of 
the Creator we try to prevent by a tariff. If 
an article can be manufactured in a foreign 
country cheaper and better thanit can be made 
here, let us produce something else here, and 
with its surplus production buy the foreign 
article. This would benefit both countries. The 
advocates of protection are shocked at this, and 
say that we must encourage American indus- 
try; but they say this while wearing imported 
clothing and with imported watches in their 
pockets. They as well as everybody else 
never buy an article of home manufacture if 
they can get the imported article of as good 
quality and for a less price. Which is the 
cheapest and best ? is the question of all pur- 
chasers, Sir, trade should be as free between 


the nations of the earth as it is between the 
States of this Union. 


PROTHCTIVE TARIFFS. 


Bat, Mr. Chairman, I contend that duties, 
whether high or low, when levied upon articles 
manufactured or produced here, operate as a 
protective tariff in favor of the home manu- 
facturer or producer of such articles to the 
extent of the duties so levied. The law of 
1857 imposed upon the dutiable imports of 
1860 an average tariff of a little over fourteen 
per cent. ad valorem, and was called a revenue 
tariff. During its existence of three years the 
country was prosperous. We are indebted for 
its beneficial effects upon trade to the honor- 
able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CAMPBELL] who 
sits in front of me, who, as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported and 
carried it through Congress. It was the nearest 
approach to arevenue tariff we have ever made, 
and yet it operated of necessity as an inci- 
dental protection in favor of home manufac- 
turers. By that law the importer was compelled 
to pay certain duties upon his goods before he 
could sell them in our markets. The price of the 
goods was thereby enhanced to the extent of 
the duties thus added to their cost to the pur- 
chaser, and the home manufacturer was to the 
same extent protected from competition. The 
tariff of 1857 was less burdensome and more 
just to the consumer than the present one, and 
had for its sole object the raising of rev- 
enue for the support of the Government, while 
the present tariff was made for the purpose 
of supporting the manufacturers. The former 
was a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection, the latter is one for protection with 
incidental revenue. 

REVENUE TARIFF, 

A revenue tariff, strictly speaking, cannot in- 
cludearticles manufactured or produeedin this 
country, yet I recognize a distinction between 
a tariff levying duties upon other articles for 
the purpose of raising revenue and one for the 
purpose of protecting manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. The former is one which raises the 
largest amount of revenue possible, without 
reducing the amount of imports, while the lat- 
ter is one which reduces the amount of imports 
by being so high as to discourage, and, to a 
great degree, prohibit imports. The history 
of our tariff legislation presents innumerable 
instances where an increase of revenue fol- 
lowed a reduction of the tariff, and where a 
decrease of revenue followed an increase of 
duties. The law of 1870, which went into 
effect January 1, 1871, furnishes us with sev- 
eral illustrations, among which are its effects 
upon pig iron, tea, coffee, tombstones, and 
other articles. The duties were by that law 
reduced on pig iron from nine dollars to seven 
dollars per ton; on tea, from twenty-five cents 
to fifteen cents per pound; on coffee, from five 
cents to three cents per pound, and were in- 
creased on marble for tombstones from fifty to 
one hundred and twenty-two and one hundred 
and forty-eight per cent., in order to protect a 
few persons interested in marble. The result 
was imports of articles on which the duties 


i were reduced increased, and the duties col- 


lected on pig iron, tea, and coffee, during the 
six months immediately following the reduc- 
tion of duties were $2,419,227 82 more than 
they were during the six months immediately 
preceding the reduction, while the revenue col- 
lected on marble for tombstones during the 
same time fell off from $116,016 to $6,890. 
Other articles were similarly affected, but I 
have not time to enumerate them. 

High tariffs frequently so discourage or pro- 
hibit imports as to raise little if any revenue, 
while lower tariffs would so invite and stimu- 
late foreign trade as to greatly increase im- 
ports and increase the revenues derived from 
them. For this reason the present duties upon 
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pig iron and steel and their manutactures, 
upon cotton and.woolen goods, and upon many 
other articles, could be. largely reduced with- 
out.reducing the revenue. The cry, there- 
fore,..that,..by taking off the duties levied 
upon tea and coffee, the revennes will be so 
reduced that we cannot reduce the tariff on 
other articles, is“the try of the protection- 
ists, which; I am sorry to see, has so fright- 
ened ‘some: friends of revenue reform that 
they fall to calling those who differ with them 
by hard names. 

The whole tariff, if we are to have one, 
oaght to be revised. The free list ought to 
be enlarged, and the duties upon other arti- 
cles reduced below.a revenue standard, so as 
to: reduce taxation ‘and relieve the consumer 
of -as'much-of the burdens imposed for pro- 
tection as possible. I have no idea that this 
Congress willpass any law upon the tariff, but 
T shall unite with those ‘who attempt s reduc- 
tion of duties. Having lost all köpe of such 
general revision ‘and redaction of the ‘tariff 
under this Administration, when I saw any 
article on ‘its wayto'the free list; I have helped 


it along with my vote. = 
Ui “5 e C. ANY GARIFF UNJUST. 

« Bat, sir, I not only contend that it is unjust 
to the consumer to rob him ‘to énrich manu- 
facturers, even by that incidental protection 
which even alow tarif necessarily gives, but 
that a tax by way of a tariff upon any article 
is wrong on principle. It is in the nature of 
a poll-tax, which makes all pay alike, not ac- 
cording to their ability to pay, but according 
to numbers. Take, for example, tea and cof: 
fee. A tariff upon these articles makes a 
poor man who works for his daily bread pay 
‘as’ much asthe man whois worth bis millions. 
They are necessaries of life, especially to the 
laboring man. They afford‘alitment: and vigor 
to thé human frame, ånd ministërto'that ére- 
‘ative power which is essential to production. 
hey are substitutes for other stiniulants. If 
they are luxuries, ‘they ‘are the poor: man’s 
luxuries, and’ onght not tò be taxed except 
as: other property. No duties were imposed 
on‘ either of them by the tariff of 1857. Until 
taxed by ` the tariff of 1861 coffee, from 1832, 
and tea, from the year 1841, were on the ‘free 
list. ‘lt istrue:that duties‘levied upon them 
go.into the Treasury, amd do not enrich man- 
ufacturers. The same wouid bè true with a 
pell-tax; but who would advocate that mode 
of taxation: forthe support.of the Government? 
AIt is said. that the sum: thus taken from each 
person'is small. ‘Sir, principle knows nothing 
about figures or amounts: Youhave no more 
right to take five cents from my pocket un- 
justly than a dollar. 


+ 
sBut if it was- just to raise a portion of the i i 
| tion. ‚On woolen goods.such as common coat- 


revenue from such articles, there ate not 
gnpugh iof such imports to. raise over thirty 
millión dollar. of revenue, which would not 
justify: the expense and machinery required 
for its: ‘collegtion..: Tea and coffee would be 
the pringipal items of such a tarif. Silk.and 
sage, bothin theraw and manufactured state, 
have ibeen classed jn the same list, but they 
do not, belong:there.. ..- : 


| twelve per cent. ; 
$ detail, we can to some extent appreciate the 


manufacturers. ` : 
7 A TAX UPON CONSUMERS. 

With other absurd. propositidis which the 
tariff forces its advocates‘ tò advande is this? 


that a tariff does not inctéasd the pricé of ‘the | 


goods to the Consumer. A Binge ‘illustration 
will be sufficiént. Four yards of Whitney tloth 
necessary to mike ä Goat, Worth $6 40 ih cur: 
rency at New York, When predénted ‘by thie 


importer at the custom’ hoiisé, is’ taxed’ witha |} 


tariff of $1 80 per yard. The importer pays 
this tariff of $5 20 upon'the four yards of cloth, 
adds that amount to the original cost; and sells 
the cloth to our Wholesale merchants for $11 60. 
The wholesale merchatit’ sells the cloth to the 
retailer for $11 60 and his profit, and he to the 
man who is to wear the ċott for what be gave 
ava bis profit. At each sale of the article the 


tariff of $5 20 and interèst was added to the | 


price of the cloth, and the cdnsumer finally 
paysit. Now, suppose this cloth was not iii- 


ported, but was wnaitiifucttired in New England. | 
Tri that case the othe’ trianufactuter has been i 


protected to the extent of the tariff from ‘foreign 
compétition, aiid whén he goes into the market 
with his cloth he.addsto each four yards $5 20, 
beingthe amount of the tariff, which the whole- 
sale merchant pays him, and which the man 
who buys it for a coat finally pays as in the 
other case. 

I say that he adds that much to the price of 
the cloth, because if it was not for the tariff 
the importer could sell it for $6 40 instead of 
$11 60, and the manufacturer would be com- 


pelled to sell for the same price, or the whole- ' 


sale merchant would buy of the importer. 
Upon the imported cloth the $5 20 goes into 
the Treasury as a tax, upon the article of home 
manufacture it goes into the pockets of the 
manufacturer as his protection, and in each 
case is paid by the consumer. In the same 
way the consumer pays upon all articles named 
in the tariff an increased price equal to the per 
cent. of duties levied, either to the Government 
as a tax or to the manufgcturer as his protec- 


ings we pay as an enhanced price fixed by the 


| tariff one hundred and eighteen per cent.; on 


common overcoatings, one hundred and twenty- 
seven per cent.; on common woolen goods for 


| women’s wear, ninety per cent. ; on common 


blankets to warm the poor, three hundred and 
ithout going into further 


entire outrage committed by the tariff if we 
will reflect that of the articles named in the 
tariff our imports last year were valued at 
$518,759,588, and those manutactured here 
were estimated as valued at $1,715,658,243 ; 
that npon the imports we paid to the Govern- 


ment-as a tax a tariff of $206,270,408 05, and | 


upon those articles manufactured and pro- 
duced in this country we paid $714,583,242 
as protection to manufacturers and producers 
of such articles. “ Add these amounts paid as 
rotection together, and we have the 
cost of the tariff to the consumer... Thus we 
see that with the tariff repealed, with free 
trade and direct taxation, we, asa people, 


could buy the articles named in the tariff for || 
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$921,838,750 per annum -less than they ‘now 
éost us... Of this sum itds estimated by those 
who know best. that the: people of. Ilinois 
paid: last year $61,455,583, of which amount 
$47,704,223 went into the pockets of the man: 
ufacturers as protection for'their-support. 
FARMERS.AND MECHANICS. ` 
But, sir, this great burden rests with unequal 
weight and hardship upon the farmer aud me- 
chanic. . You tax the tools and materials used 
by the mechanic and the implements of the 
farmer, while you could not it: you would 
afford them any protection by a tariff... Look 
through the cities and towns. of the whole 
country and see the practical effects of your 
tariff upon the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
wagon and harness maker, painter, und all 
others similarly engaged. You will see the 
blacksmith loaded down with taxes upon his 
clothing and food, and upon that-of his wife 
and children, upon his household goods, axd 
upon the materials of the house that shelters 

him and the shop in which he works. You . 

will see him standing before his anvil, taxed 
| forty-four per cent., with a hammer. taxed 

thirty-eight per cent., making horseshoes out 
of iron taxed sixty-four per cent. If you ask 
him what protection he wants, he will tell you 
to repeal the tariff, and lift irom his shoulders 
and his business the tax that oppresses him. 
All the protection he asks is that justice be 
done him. The condition of the blacksmith 
serves to illustrate that of all other mechanics 
and laborers who fiil- cities and towns.: Let 
| us at the same time remember that the aggre- 
| gate value of manufactures of this class of 
industries which receive no. protection.is much 
greater than that of those manutactures which 
they are taxed by the tariff to stipports | 

Upou the wagon, harness, piows, reapers, 
and other implements of the farmer; upon 
the materials of which his house, barn, end 
fences are built; upon the clothing and other 
necessaries of life for himself and family; 
upon his household goods, and upon evcry 
comfort of life, you impose the heavy burdens 
of the tariff, and yet you give him in renun 
no protection. Nor could you give him auy 
protection, except by a repeal of the taiii. 
We are not importers, but exporters of hig 
productions. During the year ending dune 
30 last, we exported wheat and flour vaiued 
at $69,236,608. It was sold in the sama 
markets with that which was produced inthe 
countries of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 
Thus the farmer, after producing what he does 
under the heavy burdens of your tariff, must 
go abroad aud sell his surplus products ia 
foreign markets, side byside with the products 
of what is called on this floor pauper labor. of 
Europe. _ 

Why, sir, everybody here knows that the 
market price of wheat in New Yori is fixed 
by that of London, the great wheat market „ 
of the world; and yet, sir, if the farmer 
exchanges wheat in England for manufac 
tured articles to ba sold here, he is: sent 
to the penitentiary if he attempts to bring 
them home with him unless he pays for the 
privilege gr bribes a custom-house officer. 
He must bring his money home and; pay 
tribute to the home manufacturer: « Thus 
the producers of breadstuffs, provisions, cot 
ton, tobacco, and other raw and unmanufac- 
tured articles were last. year compelled to go 
i abroad with their:surplus products, valued at 

$513,308,019, while your tarif denied them 
! the benefit of a freeexchange of commodities: 
Of our whole-foreign’ trade last year the total 
value of exports ot the products of mechan- 
ical and skilled industries amounted to only 
$40,310,682, of which sum the exports offre- 
arms alone amounted to $13,468,916, because 


of .thetemporary French demand.: ‘The value 
of exports of woolen goods was less than that 
of either hops or ice; the exporis-of cottom 
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goods was less than those of oil-cake, while 
the entire value of exports of woolen and 
cotton goods, of iron, and the manufactures 
of iron, was $1,980,385 less than our exports 
of lard. 

PROTECTION UNNECESSARY. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, a tariff for the purpose 
of proteciion is as unnecessary as it is unjust. 
The first tariff act was passed in 1780, since 
which time fifty-two tariff acts have been 
passed, until duties have been increased so as 
to now average over forty-three per cent. 
upon dutiable imports. Manufacturers pros- 

ered more and complained less under the 
ow tariff of 1857 than under the present one, 
although it is more than twice as high as it 
was then. It was claimed at the first that 
our manuufacrures were an ‘‘ infant industry,” 
and needed protection until they could stand 
alone. As far back as 1833, Mr. Clay, while 
discussing the compromise tariff in the 
Senate, said: 

“After accumulation of capital and skill the 
manufacturers will stand alone. unaided by the 
Governinent, in competition with the imported 
articles from any quarter. Now, give us time, 
cease all fluctuations and agitations for nine years, 
and the manufacturers in every branch will sustain 
themselyes against competition.” 

Instead of this prediction being verified, 
these ‘infants’? have constantly grown 
weaker, and their cries for help louder at 
each increase of the tariff. 

To the manufacturer here in the midst of 
his market, the freights and other charges 
imposed upon the importer is a sufficient pro- 
tection. To illustrate this point let us take 
pig iron, which is the basis of all iron and 
steel manufactures. I have here a statement 
of Messrs. Naylor & Co., of New York, im- 
porters. showing the price of Scotch pig iron 
(Eglinton) at London, on the 16th of Mareh, 
the charges inthe way of freights, insurance, 
and interest upon the capital invested while on 
its way to New York. A tonof pig iron at Lon- 
don on ship board on that day was worth in 
coin $25 72; freightsto New York were $5 14, 
insurance was forty-nine cents, interest forty- 
nine. cents, making the total charges $6 12 
in coin on an article worth in Europe $25 72. 
It seems to me that this is sufficient protection 
withouta tariff. When this ton of pig iron was 
landed at New York it paid a tariff of seven dol- 
Jars, and entered the market ata cost of $38 84 
in coin, or $42 72 in currency. The importer 
adds to this amount his profits and sells the ton 
of iron for fifty dollars, as the market reports 
show, Additional freights and other charges 
must be psid in the transportation of the im- 

orted iron from the sea-board to the interior 

efore it comes into competition with our home 
manufaciurer. And yet our iron masters de- 
mand and Congress gives them seven dollars 
per ton as protection here in the very heart of 
the market, where they have a demand greater 
than they can supply, with iron and coal mines 
on the very. surface of the earth, more exten- 
sive and more easily worked than those of any 
other couniry, surrounded by cheap and 
abundant supplies of those necessities and 
ecomforis which labor requires, separated by 
the ocean from competing manufacturers, and 
protected by freights and. other charges to 
which i have referred. Who cannot see that 
this demand is unjust, and that iron ought to 
be placed upon the free list? : 

l] have made inquiry and am reliably in- 
formed that pig irou is now being made in this 
country at a cost of not exceeding twenty-one 
dollars per ton. Now, if you remove the tariff 
from coal, machinery, and means of trans- 
portation, from elothing and food of those and 
their families who mine the coal and make the 
iron, and from the materials of which houses 
are built, by which reats would be reduced, 
the cost of making iron. would be still less, 


compete with the foreign manufacturer placed 
beyond ali doubt. 

The same thing is true of all other kinds of 
manufactures. ‘They are sufficiently protected 
by distance from competing markets, by bur- 
dens imposed upon importers in the way of 
freights, insurance, interest, and delays in 
reaching our markets. 


7 TOO MUCH PROTECTION. 


If manufacturers have any real cause of 
complaint it is not that they are not protected 
enough, but that somebody else is protected 
too much. The relief which they ought to 
seek should not be a higher tariff on their 
manufactures, but an abolition of all burdens 
imposed by the tariff upon the machinery and 
material which they use and upon those arti- 
cles whose increased cost caused by the tariff 
compels labor to demand increased wages. It 
is estimated that in the manufacturing Qis- 
tricts the operatives expend one half of their 
out-goes upon food, one eighth upon rent, one 
eighth upon clothing, and one eighth upon 
light and fuel. It caunot be disputed that a 
tariff which increases the cost of either food, 
rent, clothing, light, or tuel must increase the 
cost of labor necessary in the manufacture of 
articles from the raw material. 

It is also true that a tariff which increases 
the cost of material and machinery to be used 
by the manufacturer compels him to reimburse 
himself for that. increased cost by increasing 
the price of the manufactured article when 
it enters the market. When he pays an 
increased price for labor, material, and 
machinery caused by the tariff, he is protecting 
other people, and hence demands a tariff which 
will force the consumer to not only make up 
his outlays in protecting other people, but con- 
tribute to his protection and profits also. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


The laborers who mine the ore and coal 
necessary for making pig iron, and those other- 
wise engaged in that business, are forced by 
the tariff to pay protective prices for food, rent, 
clothing, and other articles of necessity and 
comfort for themselves and families, and the 
iron-master pays protective prices for coal, 
machinery, and transportation. To repay him 
for this increased expenditure in his business 
caused by the tariff, and to put some additional 
profis into his pocket, the manufacturer of rail- 
road iron is compelled by your tariff to pay him 
a bonus of seven dollars per ton of pig iron, 
which iscalled the iron-masters’ ‘‘protection.”’ 
When the manufacturer of railroad iron sends 
it to market, we find him asking the purchaser 
a bonus of fourteen dollars per ton, which he 
calls his protection. Why? He will tell you 
because he was compelled to pay for pig iron 
seven dollars per ton more than it would have 
cost him without the tariff; that the tariff also 
required him to pay protective prices for 
labor, machinery, coal, and other things neces- 
sary in his business. “fo repay him for this in- 
creased expense of running his business, to 
compensate him for protecting other people, 
and to protect him aiso, he demands a bonus 
of seventy cents upon every hundred pounds 
of railroad iron; and your law compels the 
purchaser to pay it. ‘The purchaser collects 
this bonus whieh he has paid from the farmer, 
who ships his grain and stock over bis road, 
and {from others who travel and ship over 
this protected railroad iron. Now, sir, if 
we should relieve the manufacturer of rail- 
road iron of that inerease of cost of labor, 
material, machinery, and transportation which 
the tarilf compeis him to pay, he could do 
without the bonus of fourteen dollars per ton 
which he receives, and make a fair profit in 
his business. He might not grow rich so sud- 
denly as he does now, but he would get ail 
that he ought justly to receive. By reducing 


would increase; a corresponding increase of 
labor for its manufacture and use would follow; 
transportation from the farm to the market 
would be cheapened and made more con- 
venient by increased lines of road and a reduc- 
tion of capital to be invested. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


When we apply this line of argument to 
all the forms which iron assumes in all the 
processes of its manufacture, from the hair- 
spring of a watch to an ocean steamer, we 
can begin to comprehend the blessings that 
would follow a removal of the tariff upon 
iron and steel. The demand for iron is in- 
creasing at an astonishing rate. The forms 
of its manufacture and its newly-discovered 
uses by the inventive genius of man are mul- 
tiplying daily. It has become an article of 
such prime necessity that it has been said 
that the advancement of a people in civil- 
ization is marked and measured by their in- 
creased use of the manufactures of iron. 
And yet we are the only people who discour- 
age its use by the burdens of a tariff. The 
influences of a growing civilization in Japan, 
China, and other countries, as well as its mul- 
tiplying uses among the most civilized, have so 
increased the demand for iron that a ton of 
pig iron worth $13 85 in London March 16, 
1870, was worth $25 72 on the 16th day of last 
March, and our furnaces are not ab‘e to supply 
our home demand. With all our natural advan- 
tages over all other countries in its manufacture, 
we ought to be the greatest iron-producing peo- 
ple ofthe world. On the contrary, our exports 
of pig iron last year only amounted in value to 
$3,481, while that imported was valued at 
$6,889,016. We subsidize lines of steamers 
and build railroads across the continent in our 
struggle for the trade of Asia and other coun- 
tries of the East, but it does not come to us; 
it passes by our door and seeks more distant 
countries, where the manufacture of iron and 
other needed articles is unburdered and un- 
hindered by a tariff, and where it is invited to 
come by a more free admission into their 
ports. We preter to increase prices by the 
tariff, so that they who need what we manu- 
facture cannot afford to buy of us, and exclude 
from our ports what they would bring to 
exchange for our products and manufactures 
by imposing heavy duties. 

WOOLEN AND COTTON GooDs. 

If you would enable the manufacturer of 
woolen goods to sell them as cheap as those 
admitted free of duty, repeal the tariff which 
increases the cost of the dyes, drugs, and other 
materials, of coal, machinery, buildings, rent, 
interest transportation, the iabor he uses, and 
ofall that he and his family. requice for their 
necessities and comforts. Strip him of all these 
bardens which your tariff imposes, and he will 
sustain himself against foreign competition, 
The same is true of the manufacture of cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, hats, and all other 
articles named in your tarif. By a repeal of 
the tariff these ‘infant industries,” instead 
of crying for ‘protection,’’ would find that 
they cau stand alone, and the skill, industry, 
and courage of American workmen would not 
only enable them to defy competition at ome, 
but to send surplus manufactures abroad to 
seek the competing markets of the world. 

LUMBER. 

While upon this point, letme ask, is it not 
strange that just across Lake Huron, in Canada, 
in forests of pine no better than those of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, lumber can be manu. 
factured for Jess money than on this side of 
the lake? Their lumbermen live in as goud 
houses and as well as ours do. The tariff 
makes the difference. Our lumbermen must 
be protected against the Canadian, and my 
people, when they build houses, barns, and 


and the ability of the home manufacturer to jį the cost of railroad iron consumption of it || fences, furnish that protection by paying an 
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increased price for lumber. If the good Being 
had not.caused the tall lumber to grow on our 
side of the lakes we could get cheap lumber, 
but a law of Congress turns His intended bless- 
ings to-a curse. 

Sit, when- I. was before the Committee of 
Ways-and Means some weeks ago with the 
friends of Chicago, asking the same relief 
given Portland, and heard the lumber lobby 
of Wisconsin and Michigan protest against it, 
something in me said that free trade should be 
the law of men and nations, because it is the 
law of God. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

Mr. Chairman, the evils growing out of the 
-tariff are. probably best demonstrated by its 
effects upon our shipping interests. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his last report says: 

“ Returns for the fiscal year 1870-71 show that the 
ocean commerce of the United States is passin 
rapidly into the hands of foreign merchauts an 
ship-builders. In the year 1860 nearly seventy-one 
per cent. of the foreign commerce of this country 
was in American ships; in 1864 it had fallen to 
forty-six per cent.; in 1868 to forty-four per cent. ; 
and in 1871 it is reported at less than thirty-eight 
per cent.” 

Thus it seems that the confederate cruisers 
wére not the cause of the present’ complaint 
of ship-builders or of our present decline in 
American shipping, for the last of those cruis- 

ers was captured over six years ago, and the 
Secretary says that our shipping has been on 
a steady retreat from the ocean ever since that 
time. If those cruisers were the cause of this 
decline, then, as soon as they were captured, 
ship-building would have revived so as to 
replace and rebuild what had been lost. 

Official reports show that in 1860 our ton- 
nage was 5,353,868 tons, being one half of 
that of all other nations. On the Ist of July, 
1865, it was registered at 5,096,781 tons, and 
on the Ist of July, 1870, at 4,240,507 tons, in- 
stead of 7,227,721 tons, which it ought tohave 
been had our shipping increased during the 
ten years following the year 1860 as it did 
during the ten years preceding that time. Thus 
it is shown that during the four years of war, 
ending July 1, 1865, our tonnage decreased 
448,082 tons, and during the five years of 
peace, ending July 1, 1870, it decreased 
850,274 tons. The causes of this deeline are 
these: we are notallowed to buy a cheap ship 
abroad and we cannot build a cheap ship at 
home. -Our navigation laws will not allow our 
people to buy or build.a ship on the Clyde or 
elsewhere abroad and bring it here and regis- 
ter and sail it as an American vessel. For- 
eigners who desire to carry on trade between 
our ports and those of other countries may 
buy their vessels where they can get them the 
cheapest, but Americans cannot. Ships 
that carry our flag must be built here and of 
American- material. They must pay tribute to 
our iron-mongers and manufacturers by using 
material taxed by the tariff. A ship built on 
the Clyde-costs thirty-three per cent., or one 
third, less than-if. built in our yards. In the 
prosperous days of American ship- building, 
in the year 1860, we had a low tariff, which 
did not so much. affect wooden ships, which 
were the vessels.of that day. Now iron ships 
are found to.be best, and the tariff on mate- 
rial used in their structure is more than double 
what it was in 1860. As the result of your 
mistaken legislation our people cannot build 
and sail ships in competition with foreign- 
built ships. 

To relieve our shipping interestof the bur- 
dens which now oppress it it is proposed to 
admit. ships and materials for ship-building 
free of duty. That would be a very proper 
remedy so faras it goes, but it would not go 
far enough. . In addition to admitting ships 
and material for-building them free of duty 
you must remove the: tariff {rom ship stores, 

from machinery used in their construction 


and repair, from food, fuel, clothing, rent, 
and other necessaries and comforts of those 
who ‘are engaged in ship-building. When 
you do that, the same energy and skill which 
once made’us the first onthe list of mari- 
time nations will again make us first of all 
in commercial importance, whiten all. seas 
with our sails, and restore our flag to the 
ocean from which it has been driven by the 
cross of St. George and your laws. 
INTERNAL COMMERCE, 

But, Mr. Chairman, if our trans-ocean com- 
merce so excites our attention, how much 
more should we be interested in relieving our 
internal commerce by land, lake, and river. 
The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that our 
internal commerce is estimated at fifteen times 
as great as ourexternalcommerce. The mer- 
chant at New York can send his goods to or 
from Liverpool by a foreign vessel, if it will 
carry them cheaper than an American ship, 
will do it; but when the farmer sends his pro- 
ducts to the sea-board, or where goods from 
abroad are sent from the sea-board to the 
interior, and where goods are transported 
along the lines of interior trade, wagons, 
drays, cars, railroads, and boats must be 
used which are built of material enhanced in 
price by the tariff. This enhanced price of 
material adds to the freights in proportion to 
the increase of capital thus required. It is 
therefore more important to provide cheap 
transportation throughout the interior of the 
country and between the interior and the sea- 
board than it is to provide cheap ships to carry 
on our ocean trade. The lessthe cost of trans- 
portation of wheat, corn, stock, &c., from the 
field of the farmer to the market where 
it is sold the nearer it brings the producer to 
his market, the more of the price which he 
gets will remain in his own pocket, the more 
his lands and its products are worth. 

No reason can be given for admitting mate- 
rials for ships free of duty, which will not 
apply to the free admission of materials for 
wagons, drays, harness, cars, boats, railroads, 
and other agents employed in carrying on our 
internal commerce. You can never make the 
farmer understand why he ought not to have 
a cheap wagon, as well as the ship-owner a 
cheap sbip. 

As to the question of bounties and subsidies 
to ship-builders, I will say nothing; I leave 
that to the lobby where it belongs. 

WAGES. 

We are told that wages will be reduced by 
free trade, to the injury of the laboring man. 
Well, if a dollar will buy more of what we 
need under free trade than a dollar and a 
half under a system of protection and enhanced 
prices, what harm will it do the laboring man? 
The question with him is not how much he 
is to get for his work, but how much can he 
bay with what he gets. All investigations 
show that the increase of the cost of living 
under high tariffs is greater than the increase 
of wages. 

If a tariff protects labor, why is it not pro- 
tected now under this the highest tariff we 
have ever had? When was there more dissat 


! isfaction among the operatives in our manu- 


facturing districts than there is at this time? 
When did you ever hear of so many strikes? 
Why, sir, they have in some instances been so 
driven to desperation that the military had to 
be called out to preserve order. ‘They are 
everywhere associating themsélves together in 
labor unions, taking counsel of each other as 
to what they shall do. They know they are 
oppressed and cheated out of their just dues. 
They see themselves growing poorer and their 
employers growing richer. Every day they 
realize more and more that their children are 
born to be paupers. I have before me the 
report of an official investigation into their 
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condition in the manufacturing towns of: May 
sachusetts, to which I refer because it is tlie 
only report of the kind in this country. “Ht 
shows a state of increasing pauperis that: is 
horrible beyond description. {tis painful to 
read the story of their desperate struggle for | 
the bare necessaries of life. The commis- 
sioners say they are afraid to give the numesaf 
the unfortunate victims lest they will be dig 
charged for testifying to their misery and 
wretchedness. They huddle together in their 


small, unfurnished, squalid rooms, and pour 

out their mutual griefs into each other's. ears 

in whispers lest their oppressors hear them. 

And yet, all the while, we are listening to lec- 

tures from these manufacturers and their rep- 

-resentatives on the protection of labor. 
DEMAND OF LABOR. 

If we must protect these operatives from 
poverty and starvation, let us pay the money 
to them directly out:of the ‘Treasury instead 
of taking it out of the pockets of the western 
farmer and then passing it, to the. operative 
through the pocket of the manufacturer. Aa 
a mode of distributing a charity the tariff is 
altogether too circuitous in its operations. A 
dollar sent in that way takes too uncertain a 
route; it is too apt to stop in the pocket of 
the manufacturer. The truth is the tariff, by 
increasing the cost of food, clothing, fuel, 
lights, and rent impoverishes the operative 
and benefits only the manufacturer. The only 
protection that labor wants is justice and fair 
dealing all around. It wants the shackles 
removed from its hands and the burdens you 
have imposed lifted from its shoulders. It 
wants you to cease to tax muscle and give to 
the industrious poor the untaxed right'to earn 
the necessaries of life. If you will do that, 
there will cease to be conflicts between capital 
and labor. ‘There will be peace and harmony 
between them, ag there shouldbe. They wili 
become mutual helps to each other. But cap- 
ital, in multiplied forms of monopoly, by your 
aid is pushing labor to the wall. ft cannot 
defend itself against capital thus assisted by 
your laws. The laboring people can repress 
the aggressions of capital only by the ballot. 
They may drive from power those who have 
conspired against them. That they are prë- 
paring to do. I hope they will succeed. 

TARIFFS MADE BY NO RULE. 

Mr. Chairman, another objection to the 
tariff, viewing it as a tax, is the impossibility 
to fix a standard at which its burdens will rest 
with just and regular weight upon the inter- 
ests which it affects. 

Changes in the price of raw material and 
| of labor, inimprovements in machinery, newls, 
discovered processes of manufacture, and in 


the supply and demand, are every day making 
changes in the tariff apparently necessary in 
order to harmonize the various interests in- 
volved. Congress, therefore, at each sessici, 
i is moved to change some feature of the tariff, 
to relieve some interest which it oppresses, 
Prices are thereby unsettled, and the mer 
chant to protect himself adds to the price of 
| the article a certain per cent. as an insurance 
| against loss by reason of possible changes in 
values which follow changes ‘in the tarit. A 
tax upon property is regulated by itavalue. 
if its value changes, the tax. changes wich it. 
It has its own law, and is not regulated by 
Congress. No man ean state the rule by 
which the per cent, of tariff is levied upon 
each of the thousands of articles embraced in 
it. If a uniform tarif of a certain per cent. 
wag levied upon all importis it would be 
founded ‘upon 4 definite rule, whether good - 
or þad one I will not stop to discuss. “No 
reasun can be given why some woolens shouid 
be taxed ten per cent., others seventy per 
cent., others over two hundred per cett. ; and 
so of cottdn goods, the manufactures of iron, 
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aod other articles. Nor can any reason be 
given why the per cent. of tax imposed upon 
cotton goods should.be different from that 
placed upon woolens. and iron, except that 
the manufacturers want it that way. 

Countless essays, editorials, and books have 
been written upon the tariff. Debates, pro- 
tracted and able, in nearly every Congress 
since the foundation of the Government have 
not exhausted the subject. Political cam- 
paigus have been fought over it. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in all Congresses 
have studied it, and thought of little else. 
From the stump and by the press we are 
reminded of it every day. The public mind 
is confused with the discussion, and we are 
no nearer its solution than we were at the first. 
The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kerr,] 
after all the study he has given the tariff, said 
in his very able speech the other day: 

“Indeed it may be confessed that human life is 
too short and human knowledge too limited toper- 
mit any one to tully master this great subject in all 
its details and relations.” 

Then let us abolish the tariff, and levy a tax 
upon property which every man, woman, and 
child can understand. Let us withdraw from 
Congress a subject that occupies so much of 
its time, that it may devote itself to other 
matters of public concern. The mode of col- 
lectiog the revenue should be simplified and 
settled, Jeaving as the only questions, how 
much revenue is needed, and is it honestly and 
economically expended? 


COST OF COLLECTING REVENUE. 

Now, sir, let us see what the system of direct 
taxation would save in the cost of collecting the 
revenue. The Secretary of the Treasury in bis 
reports to this House says that the cost of 
collecting the internal revenue for the year 
ending December 31, 1871, was $5,835,128 33, 
and that the number of persons employed in 
its collection was 4,395; that the cost of col- 
lecting duties levied by the tariff during the 
last fiscal year was $9,012,199 74, and that 
the number of persons employed in the col- 
lection of such duties was 4,409; the total 
cost of such collections so far asis reported by 
the Secretary being $14,874,327 07, and the 
nuniber of persons so reported to have been 
employed being 8,804. But this is not the 
entire cost of collection nor the whole number 
of persuns employed. The Secretary in his 
report touching. the collection of the internal 
revepue says that he does not include in his 

. statement the amount paid inspectors of to- 
bacco, gaugers of spirits, and store-keepers of 
distilleries, which officers, although appointed 
by the Government, are paid by owners and 
producers of tobaceo and whisky and by the 
distiliers. He also says it does not include 
ceriain ‘informers’ shares,’’ which are ‘‘ dis- 
tributed to internal revenue employés as in- 
formers by the courts,” and which amount he 
says ‘“‘his Department has no means ofstating.”” 
We must also add to his statement the expense 
of the office of Commissioner of Customs, which 
he has omitied, but which he in a former report 
estimated at $40,760. Besides all this, to keep 
the accounts of the Government with this vast 
army of officers, to examine and pass upon 
their statements of receipts and payments and 
their other official acts, requires brigades of 
that great army of bureau officers and clerks 
now quartered in the Treasury Department, 
and whose number and amount of pay no man 
can tell. Let us not forget how much the 
expense of the Federal courts, with their de- 
feudants, withesses, and jurors, was increased 
because of the 6,977 indictments and other 
proceedings and suits which were commenced 
by the Government during the past year for 
violations of the internal revenue laws alone. 
We may safely estimate the entire cost of 


collecting the customs and internal revenue 


at $18,000,000, and the number of persons in 
their collection at twelve thousand. By abol- 
ishing the present system of collecting rev- 
enue we would not only save these miliions of 
money, but we would dismiss touseful employ- 
ments this army of tax-euters, and compel 
them to contribute by their labor to the 
national wealth. 

To collect the Federal taxes, if levied upon 
property, not a single officer would be added 
to those now employed in the collection of 
taxes by the States, Territories, and this Dis- 
trict, and instead of the thousands of officers, 
clerks, and agents now employed by the Gov- 
ernment in the revenue service, a single book- 
keeper, to keep the tax account of the Gov- 
ernment with the several States, Territories, 
and this District, showing what each was 
required by Congress to pay, and the time and 
amount of such payments, would be sufficient. 
The only additional expense would be the 
commissions of collectors on the, increased 
tax. Can any plan be more simple and cheap, 
or better protected from frauds? 

REVENUE NEEDED. 

But, Mr. Chairman, how would a direct tax, 
if levied as I propose, affect States and indi- 
viduals in order to raise a sufficient revenue to 
support the Government, pay pensions, inter- 
est upon the public debt, and provide a sink- 
ing fund for its extinguishment? To ascertain 
how much revenue ought to be raised, let us 
take the expenditures during the last year of 
Mr. Buchanan’s administration as a basis: 


Total expenditures for 1860,.........cs00 e+ $58,955,829 
Add for increase of population, 22 per 


cent : 12,970,282 
For depreciation of currency. 7,196,111 
For increase of pensions... 30,000,000 
interest on the public debs. » 104,951,341 
Sinking fund on principal of the debt... 18,758.480 

232,832,043 

Deduct cost of collection sesseressse ressens 14,847,327 

Total revenue to be raised... secesseees $217,984,716 


This estimate is too liberal, but I use it forthe 
argument. The increase in regular expenses 
ought notto increase in the same ratio with that 
of population. The President, Cabinet, Su- 
preme Court, Army and Navy, and much of the 
Federal machinery which we had in 1860, would 
be sufficient to run the Government now with 
the same expense. It will also be observed that 
I have deducted the lowest estimated cost of 
collecting the revenue which a direct tax would 
save. In my judgment, the entire expenses 
ought to be less than $200,000, 000. 

Now, sir, the real and personal property of 
the whole people is stated by the Census 
Bureau to be valued at $30,068,518,507. With- 
out stopping to criticise the manner in which 
this valuation was estimated, it may be said 
to be approximately correct. A tax of three 
fourths of one per cent. upon this property 
would raise $225,513,788 81, being several 
millions more than would be required for rev- 
enue to pay ail expense and commissions for 
collecting it. In my judgment two thirds of 
one per cent. would raise a sufficient amount. 

QUOTA OF ILLINOIS. 
` The State of [liinois, with her property val- 
ued at $2,121,680,579, would be required to 
pay $15,912,609 35. On a tax of two thirds 
of one per cent. she would pay $13,859,643. 
She paid last year, as I have shown, of the 
internal revenue collected, $15,119,609, ex- 
clusive of her share paid for stamps, pass- 
ports, om salaries, and in fines which no 
official reports show;.and upon the basis of 
population her people paid of the tariffs col- 
lecied $13,751,360, making $28,870,969 which 
went iuto the Treasury as taxes. ‘To this 
must be added’ in order to get the entire 
tax the share of the people of that State of 
the whole amount paid to the manufacturers 


i as their protection, being the.increased cost 


of articles purchased, which is $47,704,223, 
But as property increases in this country the 
per eent. of tax would decrease. In 1850 the 
whole property of the people was valued at 
$7,135,780,228, in 1860 at $16,159.616,068, 
and in 1870, as I have stated, over $30,000- 
000,000. Had it not been for the decrease 
instead of increase in value of real estate in 
many of the southern States, and the losses 
caused by the war, the value of property in 1870 
would have been double what it was in 1860, 
as in that year it was more than double what 
it was in 1850. It is fair to say that in 1880, 
eight years from this time, the property of the 
whole country will amount. to $55,000,000,000. 
A tax of one third of one per cent upon that 
property willraise enough to support the Gov- 
ernment, pay peusions, interest on the public 
debt, and largely decrease the principal of 
the debt; for it must be remembered that pen- 
sions will decrease each year, as by death and 
other causes pensioners drop from the rolls; 
and as the principal of the public debt is paid 
off the interest upon what remains will con- 
stantly decrease. 
PROPERTY HOLDERS. 

Now, with these figures every man who owns 
property can tell how a direct tax will affect 
him. Let him then calculate the costs of the 
tariff alone, with its tax averaging in coin 
seventy per cent. upon woolens, sixty per 
cent. on cotton goods, sixty per cent. upon iron 
one hundred and eighty per cent. upon salt, and 
so on tbrough the list of articles which he and 
those who labor for him purchase, and he will 
find that he would save money by a direct tax. 
Owners of bonds, and railroad companies own- 
ing land grants equal to States in number of 
acres, might find objection to taxing their 
bonds and lands, but if they find it too bur- 
densome the bondholder can exchange his 
bonds for more active property, and the rail- 
road company can sell their lands at a reason- 
able price to aciual settlers who can afford to 
pay the tax. Sothere may be other excep- 
tional cases where large owners of property 
may be required to pay more undera direct tax 
than under the present system, but I know of 
no one who can better afford to pay taxes than 
he who has property to pay it with. 

THE POOR. 

But the greatest benefit will flow to those who 
have none or but little property. [t wiil lift 
from them the burden which now hinders them 
in making a living for themselves and families, 
prevents them from educating their childrenand 
from acquiring property. Jn the amelioration 
of the condition of those now penniless all are 
interested. If the poor man can earn a com- 
fortable living, and acquire a home for himself 
and family, educate his children, and so shorten 
the hours of labor as to give himself time for 
his own mental and moral improvement, social 
and political benefits will be conterred upon 
his more fortunate neighbors, while the prope- 
rty which he is enabled to acquire will help to 
bear the common burden of the general tax. 

LABOR. 

Labor must be left as free as possible, and 
its tools and implements must be as cheap as 
possible, “for it is labor that puts the differ- 
ence of value on everything.” As John Locke 
said, nearly two hundred years ago: 

“ Whatever bread is worth more than acorns, wine 


than water, and cloth or silk than leaves, skins, or 
moss, that is wholly owing to labor and industry.” 


Again: 

“Tt is labor, then, that puts the. greatest part of 
value upon land, without which it would searceiy 
be worth anything.” 

Under our present system we begin to tax a 
man when he-begins to make property, and 
quit after be bas made it. We encourage 
idleness by making it as expensive as possi- 
ble to. be industrious. if a man would dp. a 
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day’s work we tax him on aspade or an ax 
more than we tax the man for whom he works 
upon his field or his bank account. - If he 
would fence and cultivate a piece of land, we 
try to prevent him by taxing the instruments 
and implements with which he begins the 
work. . If he would build a house, we increase 
the cost of tools and materials by an onerous 
tax upon them in order to place it out of bis 
power to begin his work; but if he overcomes 
the impediments thus placed in his way and 
builds his house, we quit taxing him, pro- 
vided he will not attempt to build another or 
do something else. When he begins to work 
we begin to tax him, and the harder he works 
the heavier we tax him. If our object was to 
discourage labor and industry, we could not 
more effectually do it than by means of a 
tarif. We should wait until labor becomes 
property before we tax it. 
INDIRECT TAXES. 

But we are told that the tariff is an indirect 
tax, easily collected and little felt by the peo- 
ple; that by it we can take a dollar out of a 
man’s pocket without his knowing it; yes, sir, 
and we spend it without his. knowing it. No 
party. ought to exist which is afraid to let the 
people know what. it collects for revenue. A 
few days afier 1 offered my proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, I was told by an advo- 
cate of the tariff that if all revenue was col- 
lected by a direct tax the people would com- 
plain. My reply was, “ Yes, sir, they would 
complain ; and if you did uot stop spending 
so wuch of their money they would turn you 
out of office and put in someone who would 
economize; that if your successor would do 
no better than you do the people would im- 
mediately see it, because they could feel it, 
and they would elect some one else the next 


time, until they taught politicians aud parties 


that if they.expected to remain in power they 
must practice economy and honesty.’ Sir, 
the tariff not only enables the manufacturer 
to secretly and by stealth take out of the 
pockets of the people millions of money, but 
it so conceals its mode of collection that men 
charge their burdens upon other causes. 
Money thus collected encourages reckless and 

rofligate expenditures. If the farmer when 
te buys four yards of Whitney cloth for a 
cout should be told that that cloth would have 
cost only $6 40 in New York, but that a tax 
of $5 20 was assessed on it by the tariff 
partly for the support of the Government, but 
principally for the protection of the manufac- 
turer, do you not suppose he would complain? 
Suppose you should lay each year upon the 

eople, according to the articles they buy, 
$921.833,750 as a tax, of which only $206,- 
270,408 was to go to the Government for rev- 
enue, while $714,583,242 went into the pockets 
of the manufacturers, how long do you sup- 
pose your tariff would stand?. Who would 

ave the hardihood to support it? Horace 
Greeley himself would be ashamed of the tariff 
swindles which he bas helped to fasten upon 
us. And yet these vast sums are being col- 
lected from the people every year. Taxes 
should be so levied and collected that every 
man would kuow exactly what he pays, under- 
stand the machinery by which it is assessed 
and collected, and know the amount and for 
what purpose it is expended. 

IT BREEDS FRAUDS. 

The present system is so complex that even 
politicians and others who have studied it 
cannot understand it in all its details, and the 
number of officers engaged in collecting, hand- 
ling, and: paying out the revenues are so num- 
erous that millions are stolen or squandered 
without our knowledge. The commissioners 
on the reform of the civil service, all of them 
friends of this Administration, say in their 
report, which the President sent to us with a 


message approving of it, that “it is calculated 
by those who made a careful study of all the 
facts that one fourth of the revenues of the 
United States are annually lost in the collec- 
tion.” Official thieves and defaulters are 
being discovered every day. Their number 
has so increased that they push each other 
into sight in their scramble for. plunder. 
Those having the Administration in charge 
find it impossible to conceal them. ‘Their 
heads, legs, and arms stick out at the Gov- 
ernment windows. Every Department smelis 
with corruption, and the practice of frauds 
upon the Government has become a science. 
Investigations spring up on all sides, reveal- 
ing fresh villainies, and, like the ‘‘stop thief’? 
and the “hue and cry” that follows the track 
of the escaping criminal, the ery for civil ser- 
viċe reform goes up from the whole land. 


PATRONAGE, 


Mr. Chairman, the number of Federal ofi- 
cers and the patronage of the President, daily 
increasing, ought to be reduced. The officers 
and agents, informers and spies, now engaged 
in the collection of customs and excises, exer- 
cise an evilinfluence upon the country. They 
are in danger of removal if they criticise the 
policy of the Administration, and if they do 
not defend its bad practices they are afraid to 
denounce them as independent citizens. The 
tenure of their office depends upon the breath 
of the President. ‘Their conduct is watched 
and reported, and a sign or word of disloyalty 
to their master is followed by removal from 
office. Upon them devolves the duty of man- 
ufacturing public opinion, packing conventions, 
and improperly influencing a free expression 
of the people at the ballot-box. A bad man 
makes them his party agents and henchmen, 
and maintains himself in power through the 
forms. of caucuses and. conventions as does 
an emperor by his army. Not only do the 
minions of power prostitute their offices to 
the base services of their master, but bad men, 
hungry for the loaves and fishes of office and 
its *‘ opportunities,” would attempt to pull 
down a just and capable administration in 
order to teed and fatten upon corruptions they 
wouldinangurate. The fierce struggle between 
those who would stay in and those who would 
get in power for the wicked purpose of plun- 
dering the people should be abated by abol- 
ishing all the offices created by the present 
system of collecting revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given'some of the 
many reasons which exist for free trade and 
direct taxation. ‘They are not new with the 
people whom L represent. More than twenty 
years ago one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished men who ever sat in Congress, one of 
my predecessors, Hon. Thomas L. Harris, 
in a speech against high tariffs, declared from 
his place here: 

“I believe that the interest of our whole people 
would be promoted by having trade as freo among 
the nations of the earth as itis between tho States 


of the Union; and I am convinced that ali restric- 
tions upon trade or commerce tend inevitably to the 


injury of the people imposing them.” 


That is the opinion of my people to-day. 
Temporarily interested in the correciion ofother 
abuses, and in the attempt to preserve the very 
life of the Government, they may not insist 
upon absolute free trade in the coming cam- 
paign, but they intend to agitate and press it 
until tradeis as free as the winds that bring it to 
our ports, I have no hope of favorable action 
by this Congress. The day may be distant 
when this great reform will be effected, but a 
plundered and outraged people will finally 
accomplish it: Ihave said what I have because, 
in the language of Richard Cobden, "F believe 
that the man or body of men who should be 
able to abolish customs or excise duties in this 
or any other country would be the greatest 
benefactor. of that country.” 


Naval Appropriations. rie 
SPEECH OF HON. B. CASSERLY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE SENATE or tras Uniren States, 
May 1, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(II, R. No. 1191) making. appropriations for the 


naval service for the year onding June 30, 1873, and 
for other purposes— 


Mr. CASSERLY said: 

Mr. Presipent: Awhile ago I stated that 
I should be obliged to say a few words on the 
construction of the two laws of Congress waich 
have been so much considered, partly in refer- 
eace to a portion of the bill, but much more 
in reference to. the payment. of $98,000 to 
Secor & Co. by the Secretary of tbe Navy. 
I will not be able to confine myself within five 
minutes, yet I shall endeayor to. make what I 
have to say as brief as possible. : 

‘The history. of the law sheds light on it. It 
shows the facts with which Congress had to 
deal. In 1867 there was a body of contract- 
ors pressing claims before Congress for extra 
compensation by reason of extraexpendiiures 
on their part in building certain of the great 
fleet of monitors and other warships duriug the 
early days of the civil war. There were equities 
in their claims on two grounds. One ground * 
was that the building of iron-ciads, especially 
those known as monitors, being iroa clads of 
a very novel and peculiar construction, was @ 
new and difficult experiment. Hence it was 
almost impossible, during the process of con- 
struction, to avoid alterations, often quite 
extensive, of the original plans and specifica- 
tions. Besides that, the Government, strug: 
gling with a mountain of difficulties in a gigan- 
tic civil war, could not escape great delays in 
the prosecution of the work. From both 
these causes, alterations, and deluys by the 
Government, large extra expenses fell upon 
the contractors without: any special fault of 
theirs. 

Upon those two grounds the contractors 
had equities which Congress was willing to 
recognize, and it passed an act for their relief. 
That was the act of March:2, 1867, now before 
me. It had a special proviso for the benefit 
of a single contractor, Mr. Webb, the builder 
of the Dunderberg. Of this proviso I shall 
speak presently. The body of the act related 
to the other contractors. As to them it pro- 
vided a system of relief for their losses from 
either or both of the two causes 1 have men- 
tioned—changes made in the plans, and delays 
caused, by the Government. There were lim- 
itations, not important now to be considered. 
It also directed the Secretary of the Navy 
io inquire and report. ‘The relief and inquiry 
provided by the act embraced all the contract- 
ors under contracts made between. May 1, 
1861, and January 1, 1864. 

Jt has been contended that the act, by its 
terms, confined the claims of the contractors 
and the inquiry by the Secretary to one of the 
two classes of Joss; that is, the losses caused 
by the delays of the Government. On all this 
the act speaks for itself. If we are to look to 
its plain words, it is simply impossible to maine 
tain any such position. In express terms the 
act requires the Secretary of the Navy to 
ascertain the additional cost incurred by the 
contractor from either or both of two classes 
of causes. I read from the act now in my 
hands, Sr g : 

One class-is-— ` 

“Changes or alterations in the plans and specifica 
tions required by the Government.” i 

The other class is— 

“Delays in the prosecution of work occasioned by 
the Government.” 

The only limitation is that. each class of 
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causes must be a class ‘‘not provided by the 
original contract.’ The law covers both 
classes of causes explicitly. It provides an 
allowance for the additional losses incurred 
by the coutractor under either or both; and 
directs an inquiry and report by the Secretary 
of the Navy accordingly. No earthly reason 
bas been given, and none can be given, why 
the contractors should be relieved from loss 
by the delays of the Government, and not from 
loss by the alterations made by the Govern- 
ment, 

These are the controlling provisions of the 
bill, and the rest of the body of the bill is in 
accord with them. The Secretary of tne Navy 
is directed to inquire and report to Congress 
a statement in a tabulated form of each case, 
# which,” in the words of the act, ‘shall 
contain the name of the contractor, a descrip- 
tion of the work, the contract price, the whole 
increased cost of the work over the contract 
price, and the amount of such increased cost 
caused by the delay and action of the Govern- 
ment us aforesaid.” “The delay and action”? 
are words which sum up in tbe shortest form 
the previous provisions of the bill. ‘ Delay” 
means ‘delays in the prosecution of the work 
occasioned by the Government.” ** Action” 
means the other action of the Government 
which caused loss to the contractor ; that is 
to say, as defined in the previous controlling 

` words of the act ‘changes or alterations in 
the plans and specifications required by the 
Governmeat.”’ : 

Those were the two classes of losses con- 
templated by the act, and with which Con- 
gress meant to deal and did deal; and into 
which the Secretary had to inquire and report. 

Much bas been said as to what the members 
of the board constituted by the Secretary to 
act for him have stated, under oath and 
otherwise as to how they understood the law 
of Congress. This is all very idle. The Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Conxiine,] who 
is far too goode lawyer to lay the stress which 
has been laid upon these statements, whether 
under oat or without oath, puts the stress 
of his argument upon the proviso to the act. 
What is tie proviso? It is in these precise 
words: 

JU Provided, Th 
this resolution 3 
Webs for eo 
aphiying the 
INVES TLIO} 

tot 


at the Secretary of the Navy under 

}} jnvestigate the claim of W. H 
ing the steamer Danderberg, 
ions of this resolution in such 
tthat proper consideration shall 

cd cost incurred by said Webb 
ation in the plans and specific- 
deroerg made during the pro- 
i, waether such alterations were 
i 19 original contract or not, when 
payment for ame Was not embraced in the con- 
tract price,” 

An~ Lunderstood the Senator from New York 
he contended that this proviso. if it did not 
limit the preceding part of the act, gave it a 
construction we are bound to follow. I agree 
to this if the proviso deals with the same facts 
substantially us those dealt with by the preced- 
iog part of the bill. In that case any change 


in ibe language of the proviso would either by 
negation or by affi:mauion furnish a binding 


eonstracdon for the preceding part of the act. 
But the case is exactly otherwise. The pro- 
viso enabies Webb to set up a claim of a pecu- 
liar clas~ for himself. It gives him a special 
advantage. l-videntiy he did not want to come 
in with ube other contractors under the general 
provisions of tne act. The reason was that 
they were limited to relief for alterations from 
the original plans to suck alterations as were 
not provided for in the plans. Webb, how- 
ever, got a proviso which gave him a great 
advantages in his settiement. It allowed him 
to claim uguinst the Government for altera- | 
tiong in ibe plans whether they were provided 
for iu tne original contraetornot, That was his 
case ux covered by the proviso; and it was a 
very d ferent case from the case of the other 
contractors covered by the remainder of the | 


-expressly included in the report. 


act. With respect to the class of losses by 
delays of the Government Webb stood on the 
same ground with the rest. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will be 
good enough, what does he say precisely was his 
advantage? I was diverted at the moment, 
although trying to listen. ` 

Mr. CASSERLY. Iwill state Webb’s ad- 
vantage again. The other contractors were 
limited so far as respected claims for altera- 
tions, to such alterations as were not pro- 
vided for by the contract. Mr. Webb was 
allowed to claim for alterations whether they 
were provided for in the original contract or 
not. -In other words, he got a much better 
settlement than the other contractors, so far as 
alterations. in the plans were concerned. 
More than that. The proviso expressly.applies 
the provisions of the act to Webb’s claim ex- 
cept asto loss caused to him by ‘alterations.’ 
Now, unless ‘‘ alterations’? formed one dis- 
tinct class of loss and ‘‘delays’’ another, 
what was there for ‘‘the provisions of the 
act? to ‘apply’? to in Webb’s case? Man- 
ifestly, nothing whatever. As to ‘‘altera- 
tions,’’ the proviso disposes of them in Webb’s 
cuse by giving a larger relief than is given to 
the other contractors. As to ‘‘delays,’’ it 
‘fapplies’’ to him the general provisions of 
the act, leaving him to stand on the same 
ground with the other contractors. ‘Thus, by 
inevitable implication, the proviso recognizes 
two distinct classes of claims, one for ‘‘ altera- 
tions,’’ the other for ‘‘ delays.” . 

The result of the whole is that I do not agree 
with the Senator from New York in the force 
which he has given to the proviso in the con- 
struction of the law. So far from aiding his 
construction, it aids mine. 

That, then, was the state of the law under 
which the Secretary of the Navy had to act. 
He had to ascertain the amount due to all the 
contractors except Webb, caused by changes 
in the plans and by delays of the Government 
not provided for by the original contracts. The 
board appointed by him had, ofcourse, no more 
power than he. Their duty was the same—to 
ascertain the amount of both classes of claims, 
and report. 

Having such powers and such duties the 
board met, heard the proofs and made its 
report, which was adopted by the Secretary 
and transmitted to Cougress. Much stress is 
laid by a few Senators, including a lawyer or 
two, upon what members of the board are 
said to have said after their work was done 
and their report delivered and fled—as to 
how they understood the law and what proofs 
they received and what excluded. 1 know 
of no ground for receiving such statements. 
Laymen may know or affect to know some; law- 
yers cannot. No intelligent man, layman or 
lawyer, can say that the board appointed by 
the Secretary had the least power to add to or 
diminish either their legal capacity and duty 
under the law or the effect of their award 
when it was once made and submitted to 
Congress; still less, after Congress had acted 


on it and closed up the whole matter, as will | 


be presently shown. 

To my mind this is all so clear that I really 
cannot understand how the members of the 
board can set up such a claim as is ascribed 
to them; still less can I see how any one else 
can attempt to excuse them. 

I repeat, the statements of the members of 
the board are idle wind, unworthy of notice. 
But as a matter of fact, | find upon examining 
the report, that it does contemplate and deal 
with both classes of losses as well those caused 
by delay as those caused by the alterations 
made by the Government. Both classes are 
I find atthe 
top of the fifth column of the report these 
words: 


“ Amount of such increased cost caused by the 


rois 


delay and action of the Government, as determined 
by the board to be due.” 

“The delay and action of the Govern- 
ment.’? What is the meaning of these words? 
| They are found in the act of 1867, where, 
| describing the report to be filed, it requires 
it to show— 

“The increased cost to the contractor caused by 
the delay and action of the Government as afore- 
said. 

This refers, of course, to the full statement 
of the two classes of loss in the preceding 
part of the act—by ‘‘delays’’ of the Govern- 
ment, or by the “action” of the Governa- 
ment in altering the plans. 

Mr. CRAGIN. Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. CASSERLY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAGIN. They interpreted the words 
‘delay’? and “action” to mean about the 
same thing. They allowed for the increased 
cost of labor occasioned by the delay of the 
Government, that is, the delay in furnishing 
plans and specifications, and also the delay 
caused by the action of the Government where 
the Government ordered some change which 
delayed them in the ultimate completion, but 
did not include anything for extra material 
furnished or labor in making those alterations. 

Mr. CASSERLY. No, sir; that cannot be 
a correct view; not even a plausible view. 

Mr. CRAGIN. That was the view the board 
| took of it. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I beg to differ from the 
Senator from New Hampshire. [ wiil not 
argue with the Senator as to what the board 
thought of the law for two reasons: one is 
their own report, which is clear enough the 
other way; the other is the law, which is too 
explicit to be mistaken by a rational bein 
acting under it. No rational being would 
have supposed ‘‘delay and action” to mean 


the same thing, as the Senator: from New 
Hampshire [ Mr. Cragin] tells us. “Delay” 
is not ‘‘action.”” It is non-action. 

Let me say it once more: The act of 1867 
specifies the relief to be given the contract- 
ors and what the Secretary was to ascer- 
tain. The two things were one and the same, 
They were the cost to the contractors by the 
alterations in the plans and by the delays of the 
Government. One was loss by the Government 
“action,” the other by its ** delay.” That is 
all there is of it. There is no room for doubt 
or mistake in the matter. Neither, sir, will 
it do to say that the board or anybody else 
ever supposed, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire tells us, that nothing was to be 
aliowed for extra labor or material iu making 
alterations. Why, sir, the act plainly enough 
refers to ‘the price of labor or material’’ as 
one element in ascertaining the cost to the 
contractor; but it says that no advance in 
price shall be allowed for unless it occurred 
during the longer time in the completion of 
the work added by the delay caused by the Gov- 
ernment, whether in doing the work according 
to contract or in making the alterations, It 
ig an absurdity too gross for any three sane 


i| men to say that ‘‘extra labor and materiais’? 


were not to beallowed. The statute expressly 
provides for “additional cost from alera- 
tions.’ What could cause such ‘additional 
cost’? unless extra labor and materials, as I 
have just read? It even allows for them at 
advanced rates when the advance was charge- 
able to the course of the Government. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now, will the Senator 
allow me a moment? 

Mr. CASSERLY. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. One of his suggestions 
was, although he disclaimed referring to what 
the board decided, that the report of the board 
shows that the board itself deemed variations 


from the contract a proper ground of damage 
to be allowed by them. I beg to inquire of 
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the: Senator how he accounts for two things 
which appear in that report: first, that there 
is no such separate head, but the fifth subdi- 
vision, if that be it, to which he has called 
attention in the tabalar statement, is a head 
grouping both these things together and show- 
ing that the board deemed delay an essential 
and indispensable part of the kind of damage 
they were to award. In the second place, Í 
inquire of the Senator how he accounts for 
the fact that when they came to the case of 
the Keokuk, which did not contain the ele- 
ment of delay, but presented pure and simple 
a deviation from the contract increasing the 
cost $50,000, they passed it over putting an 
asterisk opposite to it, and a foot note con- 
taining the words ‘‘not considered as within 
the province of the board?’ 

Mr. CASSERLY. Yes, sir; and I believe 
the same thing is said of another ship further 
down. But, sir, I ask the Senator 

Mr. CONKLING, Will not the Senator 
answer those questions first? 

Mr. CASSERLY. I am going to dispose 
of them both. It is impossible for me or for 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Corxiine] 
to tell what the members of the board meant, 
except from what they said. From the fact 
that they grouped together ‘‘delay and action’? 
as grounds of allowance in their report, the 
Senator seems to argue, if not on his own be- 
half, then on behalf of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that delay was the only cause of 
damage considered—or that no cause of dam- 
age was considered which did not involve de- 
lay. To me this language means exactly the 
reverse, that they considered a cause of dam- 
age arising from “‘ delay,” and also one arising 
from other action of the Government; which 
could only be by requiring alterations. As 
to the omission to aliow anything on account 
of the Keokuk or the Cimarron, the Senator 
from New York draws inferences to support 
his view. I see no ground for this in the 
report. It is at least as fair to infer that 
nothing was found due on any ground. 

But, as Lhave said more than once, I do not 
regard what the board thought or said as at all 
important. They made their award under the 
statute ; and that was the end of it. I prefer 
to deal with the law and with the acts of the 
Secretary under it. He is the responsible 


officer. 

Mr. CONKLING. I beg to ask the hon- 
orable Senator whether it is not only fair to 
presume, but whether it is not obvious, that 
they acted upon this idea: that variation of 
the contract was not a ground of jurisdiction, 
except when it was associated with delay ; and 
that when so associated, they comprehended 
the. terms of the statute, ‘‘ such action and 
delay of the Government?’ ‘That explains 
the language and action of the board, and, in 
the language of the writers upon the doctrine of 
circumstantial evidence, their action is con- 
sistent with this explanation, and inconsistent 
with any other rational supposition. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Lunderstand the Senator 
from New York now to take a ground that is 
new to me, as a ground taken by him, or any 
Senator, lawyer, or otherwise, that has spoken. 
That ground is, that no claims for increased 
cost could be considered unless they were 
coupled with delays in the prosecution of the 
work. 

Mr. CONKLING. Not precisely, if the 
Senator will pardon me, although he is quite 
warranted in saying that from my language. 
This is my suggestion: that the board held, 
and had a right to hold under the statute, that 
they had. no right to award damages on 
account of variation from the contract ipso 
facto at all, that thosa damages per se, 
whether associated with delay or not, they 
were not to award for; but when variation of 
the contract, although nothing else, led to 


delay, then for all consequences of delays 
associated with, or resulting from, or growing 
out of-—preferring any phrase the Senator may 
think is most accurate—growing out of vari- 
ation from the contract, they had a right to 
act; and accordingly when they come to a 
vessel where there was a variation of the con- 
tract, where delays grew out of that, they 
award in reference to those delays. When 
they come to a vessel like the Keokuk, where 
there was a variation from the contract and 
injury inflicted upon the contractor owing to 
it, if no delay ensued, they passed over it and 
said ‘‘we cannot consider this.”’ Why? 
“ Because the delay, which is the gravamen 
of the thing pointed out to us, did not occur 
from the action of the Government, but 
otherwise.” z 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator from New 
York has stated his view at some length. 
I think I understand him fully. He takes 
the same ground as before. He says the 
board had a right to construe the statute as 
allowing damages for alteration coupled with 
delay, but not for alteration without delay. 
The Senator may defend or even justify the 
board if he will. I must confess my surprise 
that three men could be found who could take 
such a view of their duties under the act. I 
shall not go over what the statute makes go 
plain. It is equally plain, as a fact, that alter- 
ations in the plans may produce additional 
cost on other grounds besides delay. ‘Shey 
may produce it, and more largely, too, by the 
greater amount and value of materials required 
or of the labor to make use of them. 

Mr. CONKLING. But, if the honorable 
Senator will pardon me, I find a fetter on that 
very point in the statute. Let me read it: 

“But no allowance for any advance in the price 
of labor or material shall be considered, unless such 
advance occurred during the prolonged time for 
completing the work rendered. necessary by the 
delay resutting from the action of the Government 
aforesaid, and then only when such advance could 
not have been avoided by the exercise of ordinary 


prudence and diligence on the part of the con- 
tractor.” 


It is somewhat confused, but I submit to 
the Senator that the words which I have just 
read to him now, without going to the pro- 
viso, limit, define, point out, and particular- 
ize what was the intent of these two headsof 
relief, as he denominates them. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator’s point is 
not difficult toanswer. The language read by 
him refers to a matter of detail—to extra cost 
arising from advance in the price of labor or 
material resulting from delay caused by the 
Government. It isa mere matter of special 
detail. For an advance in cost of labor or 
materials the Government was uot to be liable 
unless the increase was caused by its own 
delay. 

But, sir, I confess my inability to under- 
stand the process of reasoning by which any 
serious doubt can be thrown upon the lan- 
guage of this statute. If anything is clear, I 
think this is clear, abundantly clear, that the 
statute dealt with two classes of claims, and 
that the words ‘‘delay- and action?’ in the 
latter part of the statute were intended to 
cover both heads separately and. together. 
The statute expressly and at much length 


provides for two classes of claims. The at- 
tempt is by the means of a brief phrase in 
the description of the report to be made, to 
reduce these two classes into one, and so far, 
to nullify the operative words of the act. Of 
course I ought not to say that all this is so plain 
that no man can doubt it, because I have heard 
Senators doubt it. I must say I should not 
otherwise have thought such doubts possible. 

Now, sir, | pass on to what seems to me 
entirely conclusive of this case. 1 find it iu the 
language.of the act of 1868. The board made 


| its award for specified- amounts. in favor of 
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Secor and others; and Congress passed: àn act 
for the payment to them of the sums specified, 
The act I need not read at length. I shall oaly 
read such part of it as bears upon what I have 


to say. ; , 

Mr. CONKLING. IfI do not interfere with 
the Senator, I want to ask him one more ques- 
tion on the act. of 1867 before he passes to the 
act of 1868? i 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator knows as 
well as I do how difficult it is to make anyiıhing 
like aconnected legal argument with these con- 
stant interruptions. Yet I shall not object. 

Mr. CONKLING. As the Senator was pase» 
ing from one point to another, and from one 
statute to another, [ thought perhaps it would 
not interrupt him if I asked him a quession on 
the first statute before he spoke of another. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I shall not object to this 
interruption; but I hope the Senator will be 
considerate hereafter, 

Mr. CONKLING. I was going to make & 
suggestion to the Senator.. Ido not:argue the 
construction of this statute. 1 beg the Senator 
to attend to that remark; I did not think this 
was the proper forum, the proper time or place 
to argue that. I suggested what Í did in reference 
to the statute in answer to an allegation which I 
think was very monstrous, made upon the floor, 
that the officer who had paid upon one view 
of this statement bad done an illegal and a 
bald act. I marked that word. I commented 
upon this statute, not for the purpose of fast- 
ening its true intent and meaning, but for the 
purpose of showing that it was at least open to 
a difference of opinion. 

But now, sir, I ask the attention of the Sen- 
ator from California to this point : the board 
which adjudged this case certainly was not the 
agent of the claimants; it certainly was the 
agent of the United States. Suppose this board, 
thus chosen by the Government and not by the 
claimants, made a blunder just as stupid as the 
Senator thinks they must have made in read- 
ing this statute; does that affect the equities 
of this case? Suppose he and I should hold 
alike that the statute as plain as sunlight con- 
ferred upon them a double jurisdiction, and 
they read it the other way and said, ** ILeonfers 
upon us only a singlejurisdiction,”’ only half of 
the jurisdiction that was really conferred in the 
Senator's opinion and mine, does that diminish 
the equities of the claimants? Is that a reason 
why they should not receive their money? 1s 
that a reason why Congress or the Secretary 
of the Navy or anybody else should be charged 
with knavery, charged with having paid money 
that was not due, in facs, because a board, 
quasi judicial, and only s0, a special subordin- 
ate tribunal, mistook its jurisdiction? 

Now, I submit to the honorable Senator 
that in order to maintain the opposite of the 
point which I undertook to argue, which is 
not the construction of this statute, he must 
not only demonstrate that the decision of the 
board as to the meaning of the statute was 
wrong and absurd, but he must so connect the 
claimants with that as to show that we could 
visit the consequences upon them; orthat at - 
all events it is just to asperse an executive 
officer of the Government because he. took 
notice of the fact that either by mistake or 
otherwise this board had omitted any consid» 
eration of acertain set of claims and thereupon 
proceeded to pay those, when.in point of tact 
a former board had determined upon them. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I yielded to the Sena- 
tor from New York to ask a question. I pat 
it to tbe Senator now. whether after my obser- 
vation asto the difficulty of maintaining a legal 
discussion iù the face of constant interrup- 
tions, he should- have gone off at such length 
to. assail some other Senator than, ‘myself, 
Why should he arraign allegations, as if for 
a response from me, which | had not made? 
Does the Senator think all that in the least 
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pertinent to any matter which I was discuss- 
ing? Is it fair-on his part, after I yielded the 


floor to bim for a question, to proceed at such | 


length to comment upon the remarks of some 
other Senator. or Senators, who are abundant- 
ly able to answer for themselves? 

< Mr: CONKLING. I beg to respond to that. 
If my honorable friend, in place of conversing 
with another friend, bad paid attention enough 
to what I was saying to hear what I did say, cer- 


, tainly he would not advance the criticism he | 


does... I answered the Senator directly by 


reminding him, or attempting to do so, that | 


he was quite wrong in charging me with hav- 
ing: undertaken to defend or interpret this 
statute. 


for the Secretary of the Navy or anybody else 


to assume that there could be more than one i 


interpretation of it in effect, and I argued to 
show that it was open to another interpreta- 
: tion, expressly disclaiming anything of the 
sort; and from that I advanced to the other 
position taken by the Senator, that he did not 
see how a rational man, or whatever the ex- 
pression was, could have come to the conclu- 
sion that this board did, and I simply sug- 


' gested that however irrational it might be, the 


claimants were not toblame. If I transcended 
the permission given me by the Senator, I beg 
his pardon; I did not intend to do so. 
- Mr, CASSERLY. Asin other cases in this 
. debate, I cannot answey, for I cannot recall all 
‘the Senator bas said in his remarks just now, 
` except on one, perhaps two points. If I under- 
` «stood anything that the Senator said in the pre- 
vious part of this debate, I understood him to 
take the unqualified ground that the action of 
the Secretary of the Navy in paying one of 
` these claimants, Secor, of New York, the sum 
of $93,000 over and above the payments pro- 
. vided for by the law of 1868, and made to Secor 
n; sander that law, was entirely lawful and entirely 
` justifiable. l 
: Mr. CONKLING. Upon that interpretation 
of the statute to. which 
Mr. CASSERLY. Very well. 


that no such interpretation is even plausible. 


T think I have shown this abundantly, and | 


shall not repeat myself. I have drawn no 
inferences as to the course of the Secretary of 
the Navy; I have not assaulted him. It is 
. more congenial to my habits of life and my 


feelings when I am discussing a legal question | 


to confine myself to that. That I have done 
aswell as I could without preparation and amid 
maoy interruptions. The law and the act of the 
Secretary of the Navy speak each for itself. 


The equities of the claimants, of which the | 


Senator speaks now. whatever they were, have 
nothing in the world to do, in my judgment, 
witli this question. The Congress of the United 
States has dealt with the subject by two laws. 
Those two laws. were the guide and the char- 
; ter, the only power and the sole limitation of 
that power to the Secretary of the Navy. 


‘Why, sir, what a doctrine it is, that a high | 


` @xecutive officer of this Government, be he the 


Secretary. of the Navy or the President of the i 


United States, is to put his hand into the 
‘Preasury and pay out $98,000 to any man 
upon: “equities” resting in his imagination 
and not only outside of the law but against the 
aws 
ernment of laws? It is not necessary to say 
anything of corruption in reference toa pro- 
ceeding like that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
question? 

Mr. CASSERLY. | Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Task him whether itisnot 
necessary in. the. course of- administration, 
when we pass laws relating to. what the Bxecu- 
tive Departments are to. do-or not to-do; that 
somebody: must construe them’ in the: first-in 


May I ask my. friend: a 


I said that I rose in answer to an | 
allegation that it was perfectly bald and illegal ; 


insisted it was open. | 
I insist that j 
the statute is open to no such interpretation, and j 


Is this a Government of men or a Gov- | 


| 
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stance; that is to say, the Department itself, 
to make their application and to carry them 
into force ? 

Mr. CASSERLY. It is about as diffi- 
cult for me in the same moment to reply 
to the Senator from New York, [Mr. Coxx- 
LinG,] and the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
Espmunps,] as it is said to be for one man to 
ride two horses going at full speed opposite 
ways. The Senator from New York stands 
upon the ‘‘equities’’ of the claimants; the Sen- 
ator from Vermont appeals to me upon the 
construction of the statute. Undoubtedly an 
officer of the execative department of the 
Government has to construe laws. What I 
contend for is, that where a law is reasonably 
doubtful, he should give the doubt to the Gov- 
ernment; where itis clear, as it is in this case, 
he should follow it. I say thatupon imaginary 
equities or upon a forced construction of a 
statute, no executive officer ought to pat his 
hand into the Treasury and take out $93,000 
for anybody. 

The claimants or their ‘‘equities’’ have 
nothing to do with this discussion. If they had 
equities, Congress would have been most will- 
ing to consider them, as it did in the first 
instance. Ifany proper case had been shown 
to Congress of the kind now alleged to exist, 
and of which there is no proof except proof of 
the most dangerous character, and by which any 
kind of judgment or award could be eut down 
anywhere—Congress would have been very 
prompt to consider the case and to give the 
remedy. 

But, Mr. President, I was about to consider 
the act of 1868 when I was drawn off by the 
two Senators. The question is whether under 
ihe law as it stood when the payment of 
$93,000 was made to Secor by the Secretary 
of the Navy, the act was a justifiable one, or 
one that was fairly excusable. The question 
relates to him, not to the claimants, as the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CoxKuine] 
would contend. The language of the law of 
1868, after setting out the awards and provid- 
ing for their payment, is: 

“ Which shall be in full discharge of all claims 
against the United States on account of the vessels 
upon which the board made tbe allowance, as per 
their report under the act of March 2, 1867.” 

I presume no weight will be laid upon the 
fact that the report of these officers is referred 
to by the statute. That was merely by way 
of description to ascertain what particular 
vessels were intended. I have heurd it sug- 
gested by a Senator [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
for whose opinions I have always a very high 
respect, that the words ‘‘upon which’? must 
relate to the words ‘‘all claims,” so that the 
discharge called for by the statute would be 


simply of all claims upon which © the board | 


made the allowance as per their report.” But, 
sir, that construction is inadmissible. It 
would render the words ‘‘on account of the 
vessels,” which immediately precede the words 
t‘ upon which,” totally nugatory and superflu- 
ous. Congress meant to shut the door against 
all farther claims for any of the vessels speci- 
fied in the report.. That, and just that, Con- 
gress says in the words last read by me: 


“On account of the vessels, upon which the board 
made the allowance as per their report,” &e. 


But no, say the Senators.from New Jersey 
and New York. To find out what Congress 
meant, you must strike out what itsaid,—* On 
account of the vessels,” &c. Then, having cut 
out the main fact in the law, the vessels, 
we are to join the fragments of the sentence 
to get at the will of Congress. Such a view 


Tt answers. itself. 


names of the vessels, of course, are found in 
the report to which the statute refers. I do 
not know how words could. be stronger than 
‘the words ‘full discharge” in the statute, 
I confess myself unable to understand ‘how 
in the face of such language the Secretary 
of the Navy, himself a lawyer of distinction 
in his own State of New Jersey, could bave 
brought himself to the conclusion that it wag 
proper for him, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, to pay out $98,000 more to one of 
the claimants named in the act who had 
already taken the money awarded in the act 
“in full discbarge of all claims.” 

Mr. President, it isa very clear case. The 
act of 1867 was the submission of the case by 
the United States and the contractors to the 
decision of the Secretary as the assessor to 
ascertain the award. The award when made 
was the end of the matter. So says the sub- 
sequent act of 1868, and such would have been 
the law without the statute. 

If Secor was dissatisfied with the award in 
the act of 1868, he was not. compelled to take 
the money. He could have resorted to Con- 
gress for relief. Having chosen to take the 
money, he was bound and barred by the 
statute. The Secretary of the Navy was 
bound and barred no less. 

I have not engaged in this debate as an 
accuser; but to ascertain the law and the facts. 
I have listened attentively to Senators on the 
other side. _ Neither in their remarks nor in 
the law can I discover ground or color for the 
reopening of the Secor claim and paying 
$93,000 on it in 1870, when it was at least six 
years old, and after it had been settled by the 
award of Secretary Welles, seitled by full pay- 
ment of that award, settled by the whole prac- 
tice of the Department, settled by operation of 
law, settled by the express words of the act of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I should not have spoken at 
all on this subject but for the exceeding confi- 
dence with which views were put forward by 
Senators on the other side, which were in 
direct conflict with what has long seemed to 
me the clear right of the case. I have spoken 
at much more length than I intended, although 
some part of the delay must be charged to the 
account of the interruptions by other Senators. 
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SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF rae UNITED STATES, 
April 23, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the reso- 


lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections relative to the seat in the Senate from 


į the State of North Carolina, claimed by Joseph C. 


Abbott— 


Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Preswewr: | invoke the attention of 
the Senate toa brief reply to the speech of the 
honorable Senator from Ohio, {[Mr. ‘Tuuaman.] 

Before referring in detail, however, to his 
remarks, let me consider the questions which 
were suggested yesterday by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Stocxrox] and the Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. Epmunns. ] 

Section three, article one of the Constitution 
is as follows: 

‘The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 


Legislature thereof, for six years, and each Senator 
shail have one vote,” 


‘Section four. provides: 


The times, places, and manner of holding: elec- 
tions for. Senators and. Representatives “shall be 
prescribed in each State bythe Legislature thereof: 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter‘ such. regulations, except as to the places of 


n | choosing Senators.” 


The Constitution does not determine the 
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character of a State Legislature, nor into how 
many houses it shall bë divided, nor whethér 
the houses shall act séparately or in joint assenr- 
bly. The Legislatures of thé States,as organized 
under State constitutions, are authorized to 
elect the members of this body ; and the Con- 
stitution, in express words; commits to the 
discretion: of thé Legislatures the whole mat- 
tër of electing Sevators, subject to the revisory 
power of Congress to alter State regulations 
jn regard to the time for holding and manner 
of conducting such election. As the Consti- 
intion has been construed from the beginning, 
an election of Senator by the two houses of a 
Legislature, acting separately or in joint con- 
convention, is valid. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Srocxrox] himself stated that 
such “had ‘always been the practice. It is 
therefore too late to question the power of a 
Legislature to elect a Senator by either of 
these modes in the absence of any act of Con- 
gress regulating the subject. 

_ At the time of the election under consider- 
ation the only provision in the constitution 
of North Carolina which is material is that 
determining what shall be.a.quorum: 

» “Neither house shall. prooeed upon public busi- 
noes unless a majority of all the members are aetu- 
ally present.” x 


Not present and voting, but actually present. 
The act of Congress provides : 


“That the Legislature of oach State which shall 
be chosen next preceding the expiration of the time 
for which any Senator was elected to represent said 
Btate in Congress shall, on the second ‘Tuesday after 
the meeting and organization thereof, proceed to 
elect a Senator in Congress, in the place of such 
Senator so going out of office, in the following man- 
mer: each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote 
of each member present, nawe one person for Sen- 
ator in Congress from. said State, and the name o 
the person so voted for who shal! have a iñajority 0 
the whole number of votes cast in cach house shall 
he entered: on:the journal of each house. by. the 
clerk or secretary thereof; butif either house shall] 
fail to give such majority to any person on sal 
day, that fiot'shall bè entered on the jgnrnal. At 
twelve o'clock meridian of the day folidwing that 
ov which proceedings are required to take. place as 
aforesaid, the members of the two houses shall con- 
vene in joint assembly, and the journal of each 
house shall then be read. and if the same person 
shall have received a majority of all the votes in 
each house, such person shall be declared duly 
elected Senator to represent said State in the Con- 
grees of the United States; but if the same person 
ghail not have received a majority of the votes in 
each house, or if either house shall have failed to 
take procerdings as required by this act, the joint 
assembly shall then proceed to choose, by a viva 
voce vote of each member. present, a person for the 
purpose aforesaid, and a person having a majority 
of all the votes of the said joint assembly, a majority 
of all the members elected to both houses being 
present and voting, shall be declared duly elected; 
and in case no person shall receive such majority on 
tha first day, the joint assembly shall meet at twelve 
o’clock meridian of each succeeding day during the 
session of the Legislature, and take at least one vote 
until a Senator shall be elected.” 

This election having been by the two houses 
on the first day, as required by the act of Con- 

ress, it was regulated and its validity is to 

e determined by the provision of the North 
Carolina constitution, which declares what 
shall be a quorum in each house, and the first 
clausé of the act, of Congress relating to the 
election by the two houses on the first day. 

What is necessary to an election? The 
general principle is thus stated in 2 Kyd on 
Corporations, 12: | 

“Two requisites are necessary to make & good 
election: A PARNA. 

“1, A capacity in thé electors. - 

“9 A òapacity in the elected; . 00 

‘And unless both concur.the elestien is à nullity. 


With respect to the capacity of the electors, ther 


yigbtis this: they cannot Bay there shall be no elec- 
tion, but they are to elect: therefore, though they 


may vote and prefer one to Ñi an office, they cannot. 


say such a one shall not be preferred; or by merely 
saying We dissent to every one proposed prevent 
any election atall. Their right consists in an affirm- 
ative, uot a negative declaration., Consequently, 
there is no effectual means of voting against on 
man but by voting- for another; and even then, ¥ 
such other person be unqualified, and the elector 
has notice of bis incapacity, his vote will be throwa 
away.” ravi ty, 4 


Whether there was capacity in the electors, 
that is, thé two houses’ of the Legislature, 
depended upon the single fact which is con- 
eeded in this case, thata majority of all the 
members électéd to each house, were ‘* actually 
present.” ‘There was then a competent legal 


body upon which the act of Congress impẹra- «|. 


tively laid the specific duty of electing a Sen- 


provides: . 

“Each house shall openly, by a viva vace vote 
of cach member present, name 
ator, &¢., and the namo of the person so voted for 
who shall: have a majority of the whole number of 
votes oast in each heuse shall be entered on the 
journal, &c.”” 


The capacity of the Legislature. to. elect a 
Senator on that day is not questioned. The 


only matter in dispute about itis whether they | 


did in fact make an election on that day, and 


| on all fours with the English cases. 


who was elected. 
Bearing distinctly. in mind that the 
lature bad no discretion iu this matter; that | 


it was their duty prescribed by the act of Con: | 


gress to elect a Senator on that day, and to 


choose, a qualified person ; that in the house | 
sixty-three members. voted for Vance, who | 
was well known to all the members to. be dis- || 


qualified, and that thirty-two members voted 
for Abbott, known to all the members to be 
qualified ; and in the senate thirty-two, with 
like knowledge, voted for Vance, and eleven 
for Abbott, I maintain that Abbott was 
legally elected in both houses, and is entitled 
to his seat in this body. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
THURMAN] taxed his ingenuity.to the utmost 
to discover points of difference between the 


cases decided in England and the case now | 
before us for the purpose of showing that the | 
English. decisions are not, applicable to this | 
case. The precise quality of mind which en- | 


ables a lawyer to grow. wiser by reading cases 
is the power of discerning in each case its 
essential elements aud material circumstances. 


If two cases have in common the essential |! 


elements upon which the judgment rests, the 
point upon which that judgment turned, then, 
in legal phrase, the cases are on all fours, 
although in non-essential circumstances they 
may be widely different. Britain is a mon- 
archy; we are a republic. The Lords hold by 
hereditary. title; while. Senators are elected 
for a limited term; and so differences may be 
multiplied to any extent. But I assert that 
the case before us is identical with the cases 
reported in the English books in every essen- 
tial particular. 
to an election of Senator as would apply to 
the election of any other officer by the same 
body. ` 

Now, what are the essential elements of the 
eases reported in the English books holding 
that a minority candidate is entitled to the 
office? 

Í. A’small and generally a limited namber 
of electors tipon whom the law has laid the 
duty of making an election on a piven day. 


2 An election biva voce, by which it ia known | 


for which candidate each elector voted. 
3. The majority casting their votes for a per- 
son known by them to be disqualified. 
Wherever these elements are combinéd. in 


| an election the English cases are unanimous | 


in declaring the minority man éntitled to the 
office. No other fact of element enters into 
the doctrine of the English cases. 

Turh now to the case before us, and it will 
be found to contain every element essential to 
establish the title of thé minority candidate: 

1. A small number of electors, limited and 
determined by law, à legal body like the di- 
rectors of a corporation, or the board of poor-. 
law commissioners in England; upon which 
body the act Of Congress had laid the impera- 


Legis- i 


The same principle applies | 
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tive, definite. duty of making an election of. 


Senator on that day. RG 
2. An election viva vočė, 86 that we know 


‘the electoré who voted for each candidate's and 


: 8. The majority voting for a person known: 
by them to be disqualified, i 
Idefy ihe most astute. lawyer in thig body. 


t ' : | to find an essential element upon. which the 
ator on that day. And, regulating, the elec- |i: 
tion by the two houses, the act of Congress | 


judgment in the English cages is made to rest 
which is not found in tbis: case, and I. defy 


| him to find a material element or fact of this 
s case which is not found in the Boglish cases ; 
name one person for. Sen- f] ; 


that is, the. case before us, in legal phrase, is 
Thig 
gsertion will be verified by an examination 
f those cases. eh Sa 
I shall not take the time to refer again to 


| thë English cases, èxcept to the celebrated 


cast, Gosling vs. Veley, (7 Q. B, R., 487,) 


| decided as late as 1848, and to the opinion 


delivered in that case by Lord Denman, C, J. 
This is one of the latest English, decisions, 


‘and having been. made upon a state of facts 
| somewhat variant, it contains a careful and 
‘ exhaustive. examination of the authorities and 
a philosophical discussion of the principles 
; upon which they rest. 


There had been a meeting of the vestry of 
à church to levy a rate, or tax, as we say, upou 
the parishoners for the purpose of repairing 
the church. The vestrymen had reported that 
a certain rate ought to be laid. Some one in 
the meeting proposed an amendment, declar- 
ing that according to the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, support of church service 
could not be compelled, and the chairman of 
the meeting put. it to a vote, and a very large 
majority voted for that proposition. ‘The ma- 
jority did nothing elsé in. the meeting ; they 
sat by, and the vote on the proposition to levy 
the tax was put and carried by a minority of 
those present. ‘The question was whether the 
rate was legally laid. This case’ also bears 
on the question put by the Senator from Ver- 
mont yesterday, whether the same principle 
would apply to an ordinary legislative act per- 
formed by the Legislature of North Carolina 
on that day. ‘his opinion of Lord Denman 
covers many. pages, and if Lhad the strength 
I should read much more fully from it than 
I shall as it is. For the purpose of settling 
the question before him healludes to the. cases 
in regard to elections of officers. After stating 
the facts, and the question whether the rate 
was legally laid by the votes of a minority of 
those present, he considers at length the gen- 
eral principles, and examines all the cases re- 
lating to the election of officers, and. declares 
the principles settled in those cases to be ap- 
plicable to the ease, before him. ‘Treating of: 
elections and speaking of the elector. he says: 

“He is present as àn elector; his présence count- 


ing as such to make up the requsite number of elect- 


ors, where a certain number is necessary; but he 
attends only us an elector, to erform the duty 
which is cast on him by the franchise he enjoys. as 
elector; he can speak only in a particular languages 
heecan do only certain acis; any other language 
means nothing; any other act is null; his duty isto 
assist in making an election. If he. dissents from 
the choice of A, who is qualified, he must say, 80 by, 
voting for some other also qualified ; be bas noright 
to employ his franchise merély in preventing, an. 
election, and $0 defea ing the object for-which heis 
empowered and bound to attend.” 5 


Again: “ 3 


“If, then, the elector. will pot, oppose the election 


of A in the only fegi way, he throws away his vote, 
by directing it where it has no:tegal force; and in so. 


| doing he voluntarily, leave: unopposed, i ex Besent 


to the voices of the other electors.” é , 

“Ft follóws frorn these observations that the true 
ground of tho decision is that stated by Lord Mans- 
field in the cage first cited: ‘Whenever electors 
are present and dọ not vote at all they virtually ao~ 


quiesse in the election made by those who do.” ; 

Then thé Chief Justice, having ‘stated the 
law of élections, proceeds to èpply it as fol- 
“ieMhe fesult of the whole is this: the vestry was 
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lawfully assembled to consider of the repairs of the 
church, auu the providing things necessary for the 
due and decent celebration of divine service there- 
in; the members present agreed that repairs were 
required, and that there was a want of such neces- 
garies; they agreed that the estimates submitted by 
the chureh wardens were reasonable, the amount 
proposed proper ; whereupon it became the duty 
of the vestry to make provision of somesort. A 
rate was duly proposed; no amendment was moved, 
no modification suggested, no other rate put for- 
‘ward; but the majority, in the strongest terms, pro- 
tested against it and against all compulsory rates. 
he minority disregarded this protest, and made 
the rate first proposed. This seems to us a case in 
which the rule as to corporate and other elections 
is properly applicable; the principle on which itis 
founded directly governs it. Under the circum- 
stances, there remained only a certain thing to be 
done by the meeting. The parishioners were assem- 
bled under competent authority tor the doing it; 
they came clothed with a limited character, charged 
by the law with a certain duty; whatever any of 
them, however numerous in proportion to the re- 
mainder, said or did foreign from the purpose, or 
going beyond the character, or in contravention of 
he duty, reckons for nothing; itis not to be counted 
against the acts of those who seek to discharge their 
duty; it is the speech or act of the individuals, not 
of the yestry men. ay 

* As is said in one of the cases, itis the same as 
if they had been silent, and, being present but 
silent, exactly as if they had been absent. They 
must be taken to assent to what the other vestry- 
men agree to, assuch, in the carrying out of the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 

“Nor needed there any notice to be given which 
was not given. No fact was unknown to the ma- 
jority, the knowledge of which might have altered 
their votes. The law under which they were assem- 
bled, which determined their duty and the purpose 
of their meeting, they must be presumed to have 
known; and it js satisfactory to feel sure that they 
did know it. The reeency and the great notoriety 
of the judgment in Veley vs. Burderr, and the very 
language of their protest, put this beyond a doubt. 

' Neither can it be said that thisis to apply a rule 
oflaw, limited to one subject-matter, to another and 
distinct class of cases. For it is not so properly to be 
considered as a rule of corporation as it is one for 
the ordering of alt meetings assembled to deliberate and 
vote on the performance of a definite duty. Wherever 
the proceedings at such meetings have come in ques- 
tion before the courtsof common law (and there 
have been many auch, vestry meetings, meeting of 
turnpike trustees, parish meetings for the election 
of parochial officers) the same general rules have 
been applied‘as grounds for deciding on their valid- 
ity. The chairman or president has always been 
considered as charged to exclude irrelevant motions, 
and to admit voting only upon such as are within the 
purpose and competency of the meeting. 

** Tne principle, indeed, may be best illustrated by 
the analogy drawn from electoral meetings; but it 
ig in truth of a very general nature, and inseparable 
from the proceedings of any assembly convened for 
doing some act necessary to be done at that meet- 
ing. The majority must doit; otherwise, however 
negessary, it will be left undone. But what ma- 
jority? The majority of those who choose to take a 
purt in the proceedings of the assembly. At almost 
every meeting of commissioners for executing pub- 
lic works and imposing rates for the purpose, itis 
probabie that the resolution is tormed by a small. 
number of those who attend, on whom the larger 
number are content to rely. Ifit were found as a 
fact that five had passed the resolution in a room 
containing twenty, of whose proceedings the other 
fifteen were ignorant, this would be the undoubted 
act of the whole meeting, if the proceedings had 
been conducted regularly, and no fraud were prac- 
ticed to occasion the ignorance of the fifteen. But 
suppose the twenty were convened to do an act 
which the law required them to do at that time, 
and the only open question was as to the mode of 
doing it; a mode lawful in itself is regularly sub- 
mitted; whereupon fitteen declare that, though the 
law has imposed the duty on them, they entertain 
so strong an objection on grounds of conscience to 
the law that they refuse entirely to concur in obey- 
ing it. What must be the consequences? Must the 
Jaw be set at nought and its requirements be disre- 
garded, or must not those who stand aloof be eon- 
sidered as refusing to assist in the execution of their 
duty, and leaving it to be done by the minority, 
which is desirous of doing what is right? ” 


Mr. President, I need not occupy the time 
of the Senate by reading other decisions, be- 
cause it is admitted on all sides that the decis- 
lons are in harmony. No one will question 
that- the great chief justice of England has 
laid down the common law correctly in this 
opinion. : 

Let me repeat somewhat, for the purpose of 
showing how entirely applicable this law is to 
the case before us. The chief justice says 
that the principle may be best illustrated by 
the analogy drawn from electoral meetings, 
where the minority man is entitled to the office 
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if the majority voted for a person known to be 
disqualified; and speaking of this principle, 
he says: 

“Tt is in truth of a very general nature, and in- 
separable from the proceedings of any assembly 
convened for doing some act necessary to be done on 
that day.” 

* Was not the Legislature of Nerth Carolina 
‘fan assembly convened for doing some act 
necessary to be done on that day?” Was not 
each house of that Legislature an ‘‘assembly 
convened for doing some act necessary to be 
done on that day?” A majority of all the 
members elected to each house were actually 
present; there was therefore a Legislature 
competent to make the election; the act of 
Congress before referred to having been passed 
in pursuance of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States was a supreme Jaw in North Caro- 
lina, silencing every conflicting provision in 
the State constitution or laws, overriding all 
special orders for the transaction of business 
in either house, and commanding the two 
‘houses to make election of a Senator on that 
day. The Legislature had no other discretion 
in the premises than every criminal has to vio- 
late the law. It was their clear, plain duty to 
make an election. Some one proposed Mr. 
Abbott to bea Senator. He was then known 
to that Legislature to be qualified, because 
they knew that he was then a member of this 
body. The election proceeding, there was but 
one way to defeat his election. The majority 
could defeat it in only one way, that is, by 
giving their votes for some other qualified per- 
son. The majority could not defeat him by 
protesting against his election, nor by refusing 
to vote, nor by throwing away their votes, as 
they did by voting for a person known to be 
disqualified. 

But, Mr. President, Abbott’s right to a seat 
does not depend solely upon the principles of 
the common law. The act of Congress before 
quoted has adopted these principles in lan- 
guage which cannot be misunderstood. Bear- 
ing in mind that a majority of all the members 
elect of both houses were ‘‘ actually present,” 
and that the act of Congress made it their im- 
perative daty to elect, and that in obedience to 
this act they proceeded to an election, with 
the result before mentioned, let us turn again 
to the act of Congress, which provides as fol- 
lows: ` 

“ Each House shall openly, by a viva voce of each 
member present, name one person for Senator, &c., 
and the name of the person so voted for who shall 
have a majority of the whole number of votes cast 
in each House shall be entered on the journal, &e.” 

Is it not manifest that this provision was 
drawn for the express purpose of adopting 
the common-law principle? It must be pre- 
sumed that the decisions in regard to elec- 
tions were well known to the members of 
Congress when this act was passed, and that 
they knew it was well settled by those decis- 
ions that in such an election the person re- 
ceiving a majority of legal votes cast is deemed 
elected without regard to whether the votes 
given for him are those of a majority or a 
minority of the whole electoral body. Now 
what could have been intended, except the 
adoption of this principle, by the act of 
Congress which. declares that ‘the name 
of the person so voted for who shall have a 
majority of the whole number of votes cast in 
each house shall be entered on the journal,” 
&c.? This statute declares in express words 
the principle of the English cases; and how 
it can be maintained that this statute, read in 
the light of the common law, requires, to make 
an election, thatthe person voted for shall re- 
ceive not only a majority of all the votes cast, 
which is what the act does declare, but also 
that the majority of votes cast for him shall 
be a majority of all the votes which the elec- 
toral body is competent to cast, which the act 


of Congress does not declare, passes my com- 
prehension. If Congress by this act intended, 
when treating of an election by the two houses 
on the first day, to establish a principle differ- 
ent from that of the common law, why did they 
not employ language indicating such a pur- 
pose, and why did they, in express words, re- 
enact the common law ?- This view of the sub- 
ject is greatly strengthened by the fact that in 
the same section, regulating the election by 
a different body, it is declared that the person 
having a majority of all the votes of the As- 
sembly, ‘a majority of all-the members elect 
being present and voting, shall be declared 
duly elected.” 

Let me read again the well-settled canon 
of statutory construction. Dwarris on Stat- 
utes, (Potter’s edition, 1871,) 198, says: 


“It is a safe method of interpreting statutes to 
give effect tothe particular words of the enacting 
clauses. For when the Legislature in the same sen- 
tence uses different words, the courts of law will 
presume that they were used in order to express 
different ideas. So, if there be a material alteration 
in the language used in the different clauses, it is to 
be inferred that the Legislature knew how to use 
terms applicable to the subject-matter. ‘The sey- 
eral inditing and penning of the different branches,’ 
said the judges in Edrick’s case, ‘doth argue that 
the malver did intend a difference of the purviews 


and remedies.’’ 

Applying this rule of construction to the 
statute before us, treating two different sub- 
jects, one an electiou by the two Houses, and 
the other an election by a different body 
created by the act, we tind that in relation 
to one the common-law rule is adopted in 
express words, and in regard to the othera 
totally different rule is adopted. for reasons 
existing in the latter and not in the former 
case. He must be a bold man who will Jay so 
ruthless a hand upon this statute as to say that 
in the first case Congress meant exactly the 
reverse of what they said; expressed, too, in 
language free from ambiguity, and therefore 
affording, no opportunity for construction, 
Chief JuStice Marshall says when the language 
of an act is plain there is no office for con- 
struction. Construction is necessary where 
the language is doubtful; but to apply it to 
plain language, and force from it a meaning 
which the words employed do not expres, is 
legislation, not construction. 

Mr. President, I am aware that only the 
cool mind is fitto judge. I feel and admit that 
the contest in the committee over this ques- 
tion and the warmth of debate in the Senate 
tend to inflame the feelings and disturb the 
jadgment of those who have participated in 
such contest and discussion; and while I 
cheerfully accord to my honorable and ‘dearly 
beloved’? friend from Ohio [Mr. Tuuran] 
the same honesty of conviction that I claim 
for myself, yet Í cannot repress my astonish- 
ment that he, a lawyer, a some time chief 
justice of a great State, should take the view 
of this subject which he has so zealously, so 
ably, and with such evident effect urged upon 
the Senate, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to inquire, if it 
does not interrapt my friend, because I am 
listening to him with great pleasure, whether 
his argument does not carry us a little too far? 
If these legislators on that day had not known 
that Vance was ineligible, and had voted for 
him, the election would have been just as void 
as to Vance as if they had known it. There- 
fore, supposing the members of the Legisla- 
tnre to have been ignorant of Vance’s dis- 
ability, they would, according to the precedents 
which have been cited and according to the 
argument of my friend, taking the whole of it 
together, ‘have prevented the election of Abbott, 
and would not have succeeded in electing any- 
body else, because their votes would have 
been just as void cast without knowledge as 
with. I believe all the cases will show that; 
that is, their votes would be ineffectual to elect 
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the person whom they had named. That being 
thé case, it seems to be something of a.puzzle 
whether the accidental circumstance of knowl, 
edge or. want of knowledge was to determine 
whether the act of that majority was in itself 
valid or invalid, That is the suggestion I wish 


to-wake. vi 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is disposed of 
by ‘this single. consideration. The doctrine 
upon which the cases proceed is that the elec- 
tion can only be made by the majority of the 
electoral. body. Suppose the body to consist 
of a hundred members. The proposition is, 
shall A be elected? Five say yea, and the 
rest say nothing, The ninety-five who say 
nothing assent that the choice of the five shall 
stand as the choice of the body. And when 
the law requires that a body consisting of one 
hundred members shall make an election, if 
five vote for A and ninety-five do not vote at 
all, or, what is the same thing in legal effect, 
vote for a person known by them to be dis- 
qualitied, the five carry the election, and the 
ninety-five are deemed to acquiesce in that 
choice. The ninety-five voting for a candi- 
date known by them to be disqualified have, 
in legal effect, done nothing; that is, they have 
been silent, and the five voices are deemed to 
express the will of the electoral body. The 
ninety-five knew that if they did not vote, or, 
what is the same thing, did vote fur a candi- 
date known by them to be disqualified, the 
five who did vote would make an election; 
that is, they assented that the five should 
make an election. But if the ninety-five voted 
for a candidate in fact disqualified, but not by 
them known to be so, then such assent cannot 
be presumed. 

‘Mr. EDMUNDS. _ Is not any vote given for 
Vance just as void: without knowledge as with? 
Mr. CARPENTER. To one end it is; 
that is, Vance is not ‘elected in either case; 
but you cannot say that the majority intend- 
ed to throw away their votes, and allow the 
minority to make an election, unless the major- 
ity knew Vance to be disqualified. In other 
words, if the majority knew Vance to be dis- 
qualified, and still voted for him, they are 
deemed to have assented to an election by the 
miuority ; but if they did not know of such 
disqualification, they did not give such assent. 
I cannot make this point plainer than it is 
made by the opinion of Lord Denman which 
I have already read. © The doctrine of the law 
js that an election can.only be effected by the 
majority of the electoral body; that if the 
majority do not vote, or, what is the same 
thing, vote for a disqualified candidate, they 
consent that the minority shall make the elec- 
tion, and the election by the minority, in such 
case, is an election by the whole body. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I repeatto my friend, 
if the electors had voted for Vance in igno- 
rance of his disqualification, their votés would 
have been void as to electing Vance, but still 
effectual to. defeat Abbott. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend persists in 
ignoring the principles of the cases which I 
have cited. “An election can only be made by 
a majority of the body, but may be accom- 

lished by the majority in either of two modes. 
They may vote fora qualified candidate, which 
makes an election, or they may refuse to vote, 
or vote for a disqualified person, which is the 
game thing—such vote being no vote—in which 
vase the minority make an election which is 
deemed to be an election by the whole elec- 
torul body, each member knowing that the 
only way to defeat-an eligible candidate is to 
vote for another eligible candidate. If the 
majority vote for a candidate ineligible in fact, 
Dut uot known by them to be so, their assent 
that the majority shall make tue election 
cannot he presumed. lf the members of the 
Legislature who voted for Vance did not know 


of his disqualification, they cannot be pre-. 


sumed to have assented to the action of the 
minority. f : 

Mr. THURMAN. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him fora moment? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURMAN. As I understand the 
interpellation of the Senator from Vermont, 
it was extremely pertinent. The Senator from 
Wisconsin was referring to cases, and repeat- 
ing it with great emphasis and putting his case 
upon it, that there is no way to prevent the 
election of the minority man except by voting 
for a qualified man. Now, the case put by 
the Senator from Vermont shows that not to 
be true; that the minority man may not be 
elected, although the majority may be dis- 
qualified; for if the voters do not know of the 
disqualification, then-the minority man is not 
elected. So that there is a way of defeating 
the minority man, although you do vote for a 
disqualified man. It is only where you add 


the other element to it, that the voter know- 


ingly throws away his vote, that the minorit 
man is ‘elected according to the Englis 
authorities. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The honorable Sena- 
tors illustrate what judges have so often 
said that when the court is speaking of one 
thing, it is not to be presumed to be 
thinking of another. We are considering a 
principle of the common law. In the first 
place, the law is that an election is the act 
of a majority of the electoral body; but what- 
ever evinces the will of the majority makes 
an election, and whether the majority vote for 
A, or do not vote at all, and the minority vote 
for A, it is deemed that A is elected by a 
majority of the electoral body. Where the 
disqualification was not known to the elector, 
of course it cannot be presumed that he in- 
tended to throw away his vote, or, the same 
thing, not to vote, and permit the minority of 
the body to make the election. If the ma- 
jority vote for a person in fact disqualified, 
but not known by them to be so, they are not 
presumed to have assented to the election by 
a minority. In other words, they have in 
good faith elected another person, who being 
precluded from holding the office, in conse- 
quence of facts not known to the majority, the 
election fails, and a new election must be 
ordered. 

Mr. President, with these remarks I pass 
from the consideration of the case in general 
to a specific reply to the views of the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Tuurmann. ] 

His opening was devoted to a discussion of 
the technical distinction between authorities 
and precedents. I entirely concur with him 
upon this subject; and if he convicted me of 
anything it was of an inaccurate use of lan- 
guage. Whether the decisions of the judicial 
curts are called authorities or precedents 
makes little difference; and the technical dis- 
tinction which undoubtedly exists is never 
respected in common speech. A lawyer in a 
State court, for instance, says he wishes to 
refer to the authorities, and thereupon cites 
decisions in other States and in England. The 
only object 1 had in referring to the cases was 
to show the result arrived at by the judicial 
courts, to be used to guide our judgment in 
this case; and whatever appellation may suit 
the Senator best is entirely agreeable to me. 

The Senator says that the English author- 
ities are not applicable for several reasons. 
The first is that the voter in the English cases 
voted in his own right, and not in a represent- 
ative capacity; and here I quote from his 
reported speech. Speaking of the voter in 
the English cases, he says: ; 

“Tle was under no moral obligation, perhaps, to 


vote; and if he saw fit to renounce his franehise for 
the time being, nobody could complain. 
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“But that isnot the case in an election of Senator." 
Not a.man who voted for Vance cast a vote to which: : 
he had any individual title whatever.. Not one of: 
them as an individual had aright to cast a vote in 
that election. The sole right that any one had was-: 
his representative right; his right as-a member. of 
the General Assembly, and the consequence is. that 
if you cast out his vote from the count it is not he: 
who is punished, but itis his constituents upon whom 
the punishment falls. Ifyou reject the votes of a max 
jority of the Assembly of North Carolina cast for 
Vanee, it is not that majority whom you punish; it 
is the whole people of the State. upon whom your 
judgment falls.” 

The mistake in allthis is. here; we are 
not punishing anybody; we are not visiting 
penal consequences either upon the. Legisla-. 
ture or the people of North Carolina, We: 
are as judges simply determining one ques: 
tion, whether an unconstitutional vote is etfee- 
tualor void. It is wholly immaterial in ilegal: 
sense whether a person is voting at the polls 
in the capacity of an individual elector: or 
voting in some body of which he is a member, 
which body is empowered to make.an elec-: 
tion; in either case he accomplishes nothing’ 
unless he does something; he accomplishes 
no legal result unless he does some legal thing. 
No legal thing can be done, no legal right 
secured, by an illegal or unconstitutional act. 
If I tell my little boy that in case he puts his 
hand upon the fire it will be consumed, am I 
denouncing punishment upon my boy? No; 
Iam teaching him a law of naiure-—how to 
avoid a certain consequence—and this, I take 
it, is the sense in which the Bible says that 
“the law is a schoolmaster to lead us to 
Christ.” I teach my boy a law of nature and 
the consequence of its violation. . In teaching 
him this have I punished him? No, Ihave 
informed him how he may avoid suffering. 
So, when we declare what will be the legal 
consequence if a majority of a Legislature 
shall vote for a candidate known to be dis- 
qualified, we are not denouncing punishment, 
but informing all Legislatures in advance as 
to the consequence of an unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding. We merely say to them that a vote 
cast in the face of the Constitution is in legal 


effect no vote, a blank, a consent that those 


who vote in conformity with the Constitution, 
shall make an election, . ; 
But, sir, the Senator is not only astray in 
regard to general principles, but equally so 
in regard to the cases. No such distinction 
exists. One of the leading cases, that of 
Taylor vs. The Mayor of Bath, (14 Hast, 599,) 
was an election of common councilmen by the 
mayor and aldermen, who were voting in a 
representative capacity. In the case of King 
vs. Blissell, (Haywood on Elections, 583,) the 
election was made, by mayor and aldermen, of 
aldermen to fill vacancies.: in Oldknow vs. 
Wainwright, (2 Burr, 1017,) the election was 
ef a town clerk by the mayor, aldermen, and 
council. In Claridge vs. Evelyn, (5 B. and A., 
81,) the election was of a clerk by the com», 
missioners of a court of requests established 
by an act of Parliament. Claridge and: Crow: 
were candidates. Crow received eighty-seven: 
votes and Claridge forty-four. : The disquali- 
fication of Crow being known to the electors, 
the court decided that Claridge was: elected- 
I refer the Senate to Angell and Ames on Cor- 
porations, chapter four, section six, andi the 
cases there cited, to show thatsuch a distinction 
does not exist. The directors of a bank elect- 
ing cashier are.acting in a representative 
capacity; they represent the whole body of 
stockholders, .Audso instances might be cited 
without number to show that the distinction 
sought to be. established by the Senator from: 
Ohio has. no foundation. One of the cases in 
the Massachusetts Legislature was an election 
by the two houses in. juint convention, (See 
Cashing: on Contested-Election . Cases, - page 
499,)..-And so in Commonwealth vs. Reed, (2 
Ashmead,) it was an election of treasurer by 
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county commissioners. The distinction at- 
tempted by the Senator from Ohio has no 
foundation in principle, and rests upon no 
adjudicated case. : 

But the Senator claims that it cannot be 
imputed to a member of the Legislature that 
he intended to throw away his vote. I quote 
from his speech : 

“ But, sir, you cannot impute any such purpose to 
a Legislature. First, you cannot impute it.to them, 
because each member of that Legislature took an 
onth to support the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of his State, and that 
oath imposed upon him the duty to go into the 
election of a Senator in Congress at the proper time, 
and to elect one if becould. In the second place, 
the respect that we owe to the Legislature of æ 
State forbids ug to impute to its members an inten- 
tion to disregard their oaths, disregard their duty, 
and throw away the votes intrusted to them by the 
people.” : 

Mr. President, we are imputing nothing to 
anybody. We are dealing with the conceded 
facts of a case, and the only question is, what 
is the legal effect of those facts? It is con- 
ceded that a majority of the members of that 
Legislature cast their votes in the face of, in 
defiance of, the Constitution ; and the ques- 
tion is whether the votes so cast are valid or 
void. If void; then they are no votes, and 
the legal votes which were cast effected an 
election. The Senator somewhere said that 
in modern times the high respect anciently 
paid to a State Legislature is no longer recog- 
nized. Unfortunately this is true, and for the 
best of reasons. There was atime when the 
presumption was justified by the fact thata 

constitutional provision would secure the obe- 
diexce of a State; but that time has passed, 
as is conclusively shown by the action of the 
Legislature under consideration. 

Again, the Senator says that the English 
cases de not apply, because there the voters 
knew to a moral certainty that the disqualifi- 
cation would not be removed, while in this 
case the fourteenth amendment, which im- 
poses the disqualification, provides that Con- 
gress may remove it by a two-thirds vote in 
each House. No such distinction can be 
maintained. Parliament has the same power, 
even by a majority vote, over every disquali- 
fication that Congress has under the fourteenth 
amendment by a two-thirds vote. 

Again, the Senator says, ‘‘ The disability of 
Vance was 4 disability to be a Senator and 
not a disability to be elected.” And upon 
this point the Senator indulged in reasoning 
extremely fine. ` 

OF course a constitution may make such a 
distinction, and manifestly the constitation 
of Ohio, from which the Senator read, does 
make such distinction in express words. Some 
men it declares disqualified to be elected, 
while it declares others to be disqualified to 
hold the offices to which they may be elected ; 
and, of course, under such a constitution the 
existence of such a distinction would be ad- 
mitted. But at common law, and under the 
Constitution of the United States, no such dis- 
tinction exists. No person can be coustitu- 
tionally elected a Senator of the United States 
who will not without the intervention of any 
other authority be capable of serving as Sen- 
ator for the term for which he is élected. A 
Senator may be elected before he is thirty 
years of age, and he will be entitled to his 
seat if he attain that age before his term shall 
commence. But there is no analogy between 
æ disqualification which the efflux of time 
must remove, and a disqualification to remove 
which requires the intervention of another 
sovereign power. The Senator quotes the four 
le amendment, and then proceeds, as fol- 
ows: 


“ There is the wholé of it, every word ofit, and now, 
could language be plainer? Et:does hot-say. that no 
man shall be elected a Senator: it dogs not say that, 
no man shall be elected a Representative; it does 
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not say that no man shall be elected to office; but it 
says ‘no man shall be a Senator,’ and when isa mana 
Senator? He isnot a Senator until he appears on this 
Aor, is admitted to hia seat, and takes his oath of 
office, Until then he is no Benator; he has no ofical 
position whatsoever more than any other man n the 
community. He has a claim to an office, but he has 
no office. He has a claim to the Senatorship, he has 
a title to it, but he is no Senator until he appears here 
and takes the oath af office and his seat in the body.” 


Mr. President, if this were a statement 
standing by itself, I should not pause to con- 
sider it. But there is nothing unimportant 
which that Senator says in the course of an 
argument. With him each proposition be- 
comes a foundation upon which some other 
proposition is to rest. He errs not by illo- 
gical reasoning, but by assumption of false 
premises. Upon this proposition, slipped in 
so innocently, and apparently so unimportant, 
the Senator bases a very potent argument. It 
therefore becomes important to consider its 
correctness. A man cannot come upon this 
floor and take the oath unless he be a Senator. 
If my friend will pardon a homely expression, 
I will say he has put the cart before the horse; 
for instead of saying that a man cannot become 
a Senator until he has taken the oath, he 
should say, he cannot take the oath unless he 
be a Senator. 

Section six, article one, of the Constitution 
provides: 

“They” (the Senators and Representatives] “shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of 


the pence, be: privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at the session of their respective Houses, 


and in going to and returning from the same.” 


Mr. THURMAN. Let me understand the 
Senator. Does he say that a man is a Senator 
from the time he is elected? Let us have 
something definite. 

Mr. CARPENTER, You shall have some- 
thing definite. I say that he is a Senator from 
the time when the term to which he was elect- 
ed commences. 

Mr. THURMAN, That is very well; but 
Vance was elected before the time when his 
term commenced. If the Senator’s doctrine 
is true that a man is a Senator the moment he 
is elected, then I recollect the time very well 
when Ohio had three Senators in the Congress 
of the United States, two of them on the floor 
and another one elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. There is nothing in the 
Constitution which prohibitsa State from elect- 
ing a dozen Senators at once and fixing their 
term of service. The Constitution provides 
that the Senate shall be composed of two Sen- 
ators from each State, and thisis the only pro- 
vision in regard to it. Suppose a Senator, 
duly elected, starts for the national capital 
a reasonable time before or even after his term 
commences, is there the slightest doubt about 
his being protected from arrest under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution? Yet this would 
not be the case if he were not a Senator. 

The Senator next proceeded to consider the 
act of Congress of the 11th of July, 1868, 
which act provides— 


“That whenever any person who has participated” 


in the late rebellion, and from whom all legal dis- 
abilities arising therefrom have been removed by 
act of Congress by a vote of two thirds of each House, 
has been or shall beclected or appointed to any office 
or place of trust in or under the Government of the 
United States, he shall. before entering upon the 
duties thereof, instead of the oath prescribed by the 
act of July 2, 1862, take and subscribe the following 
oath or affirmation.” 

The Senator referred to this statute for the 
purpose of showing that in the opinion of Con- 
gress a disqualified person might be elected to 
office, and having his disabilities removed sub- 
sequent to election, might hold the office. 
This act. bears no such interpretation. On the 
contrary, those persons who were disqualified 
by the fourteenth amendment, and whose dis- 
qualification had been rémoved by act of Con- 
gress -on a two-thirds vote, and who had sab- 
sequently been elected; could rot take the iron- 


clad oath, so called, and this act was passed to 
relieve them. The order of mentioning sub- 
jects in the statute shows this: any person 
having ‘‘ participated in the late rebellion, and 
from whom all legal disabilities arising there- 
from have been removed by act of Congress 
by a vote of two thirds of each House,” who 
“ has been or shall be elected,” &c., may take 
the qualified oath provided for by this act. 
Tbe fair construction of this act is that it 
applied to those from whom disabilities had 
been removed previous to their election. 

The Senator then comes to the act of June 
25, 1868, and says: 

“Now, Mr, President, Jet us tarn to the act of 
Juno 25, 1868, the first general bill removing dis- 
abilities, and we find that that act which removed 
the disabilities of a large number of persons, those 
just mentioned in the State of North Carolina, a 
large number in Georgia, somo in other States, also 
removed the disabilities of a large number of people 
by name in the State of Alabama, and theu atter 
removing their disabilities the section closes as 
follows: 1 

**And also all officers-elect at the election com- 
menced the 4th day of February, 1868, in said Spate 
of Alabania, and who have not publicly declined to 
accept the offices to which they were elected.’ 

“* What reason in the world can be given for that 
removal of disabilities from all the officers elected in 
the State of Alabama, except that it was to enable 
them to hold their offices? Yet, according to the 
argument of my friend from Wisconsin, not one of 
them had the least shadow of rignt to his otfice. The 
minority men were elected, according to the argu- 
ment io favor of Abbott. and these men whose dis- 
abilities are removed, without even naming them 
atall, without their names being known to Congress, 
had this removal for no other reason in the world 
than that they might be allowed to hold the offices 
to which they were elected, Could you have a more 
clear and distinct declaration by both branches of 
Congress that the disqualification is not a disqual- 
ification to be elected, but only a disqualification 
to hold the office?” 

There are many replies to be made to this. 
Irefer to the Senator’s own speech to show 
what is necessary to make one case a prece- 
dent for the decision of another; and in the 
light of his remarks let me say first, this act 
did not relate to Senators; second, it did not 
relate to members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; third, it. related only to State 
officers elected by ballot; and fourth, it did 
not pretend: to decide or declare that the per- 
sons who had been elected, and from whom 
the act removed disabilities, had a right to 
hold the offices to which they had been elected. 
Congress had no jurisdiction to settle that 
question, and Congress neither considered 
nor assumed to determine it. Congress did 
remove their disabilities, which it had a con- 
stitutional right to-do, and left them to their. 
chances before State tribunals, under State 
constitutions and laws, to hold their offices or 
not as their right might appear. . This was in 
no sense a Federal question. The Senator 
says Congress removed their disabilities for 
the purpose of enabling them to hold their 
offices. All that can fairly be said of this act 
is that Congress removed their disabilities and 
left it to the States to determine what effect, 
if any, such removal of disabilities had upon 
their right to hold their offices. 

Again, whether the minority man was enti- 
tled to hold the office or not depended upon two 
questions, neither of which did Congress pos- 
sess theright to decide, and neither of which did 
they attempt to decide: first, whether the elect- 
ors knew of the disqualification at the time 
of election ; and sevoud, whether the princi- 
ples in regard to the rights of the minority 
candidate are applicable to a general election 
by ballot. For these reasons this act of Con- 
gress cannot fairly be. regarded as an expres- 
sion of opinion upon the case now before the 
Senate, ; 

_ 4 fully concur with. the Senator from Ohio 
in saying that whether an English decision 
should be regarded: as a precedent for us de- 
pends upon whethér it is reasonable or not 
when, applied to an election under our system 
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of government; and while I maintain that it is 
perfectly reasonable when applied to the elec- 
tion of a Senator by an election viva voce, by 
the limited number of electors which compose 
a State Legislature, I freely admis that it can- 
not be reasonably applied to an election by 
ballot; hence [ say that the Senator is not 
warranted in drawing from this statute any 
inference in regard to the opinion of Congress 
upon the question now before us. 

Mr. THURMAN. Iwill say to the Sena- 
tor that l read case after case. where the off- 
cer took his office by appointment, and yet 
Congress removed his disabilities for the ex- 
press purpose of allowing him to hold the 
office, us the clerk or the reporter of a court, 
the prosecuting attorney, the chaucellor of 
the State of Mississippi, and several other 


cases. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What did that prove? 
Nothing more than this act proves. It did 
not prove that we thought the man would have 
a legal title to his office. That wasa thing we 
had no business. with. f 

Mr. THURMAN. In one of the cases that 
1 cited—that of Judge Moses, of South Caro- 
Hua—there was an election by the Legislature 
viva voce. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well; whether 
he was entitled to hold his office after we re- 
moved his disabilities, he having been elected 
while under disability, was a question which 
Congress bad no jurisdiction to decide, and 
did uot attempt to decide. That question 


Congress had no more right to determine than | 


had the Legislature of Wisconsin. Congress 
had the power to remove his disabilities, and 


did so; but the effect of that removal upon his | 
prior election was a question to be decided by | 
the State tribunals, and Congress did not at- | 
Had a quo warranto been | 
e Moses in the name | 
of the State the day after Congress removed | 


tempt to decide it. — 
prosecuted against Jud 


his disabilities, it will not-be pretended by any 
lawyer that the court would have been pre- 


cluded by the act of Congress under consid- | 


eration. His right to hold the office was a 
question to be determined by the State author- 
ities, which Congress could not decide and 
did not attempt to decide. Before passing 
from this case (for I may not think of it again) 
let me call the attention of the Senate to the 
distinction between a void and a voidable act. 

To illustrate what is meant in the law by a 
voidable act, [ may cite the deed of an infant. 
It is called voidable, because the infant, by 
proper proceedings, to be instituted within a 
reasonable time after the arrival of the infant 
at maturity, may avoid the deed; but if such 
proceedings be not had within such reasonable 
time the deed becomes valid without affirma- 
tive act on the part of the grantor. A void 
act ig one which at the time of its commission 
is invalid by law, and will forever remain so 
unless the law be changed. For instance, a 
usurious contract declared to bé void by the 
law of the State in which it is made, is a void 
contract, although the Legislature possess the 
power to repéal such Jaw and validate the con- 
tract. Such contract is void because it is 
declared void by law when it is entered into, 
and will forever remain ‘void unless the law 
be changed. Applying these principles to àn 
election it must follow that votes cast for a 
person disqualified under thé fourteenth amend- 
ment at the time of the election, are not 
voidable, but void; because by the law at 
the time of the election such votes are nall, 


and will forever remain so unless Congress | 
In other words, | 
voidable | 
because it will become valid by lapse. T 


‘shall interpose its authority. 
the deed of an infant is merely 


time unless steps be taken to avoid it. À 
usurious contract, or an- election in defiance 
of the amendment, is void because it will 
always remain ineffectual unless the legislative 


authority shall interpose to give it validity. 
And such act remaing yoid until such inter- 
position, notwithstanding the latent power to 
render it valid. ; i 

The. Senator thew referred to the cases 
of Best and. Phillips, in North Carolina, to 
the act of December 16, 1868, moved in the 
Senate by the Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Sawver,] and to the case of Stokes of 
Alabama, elected toa State office; and at that 
point the Senator from. Mississippi [Mr. AL- 
corn] made a suggestion in reference to the 
election of members of the Legislature of 
Mississippi, and also to the case of a State 


judge appointed by himself. Then, said my | 
honorable friend from Ohio, after referring to ° 


this case: 


“Now, I put to my friends here this question 
which I believe they cannot successfully answer: T 


say to them that itis my 


belief, and I am very con- ' 


dent of it, that no Màn elécted to office or appointed | 


to offic has ever asked Congress tò remove his disa- 


bilities that they were not removed except this very | 


man Vance.” 

In every instance in which the Senate has 
passed any such bill the election was either to 
a State office or to the House of Represent- 
atives, and in 


very case the election was by | 


ballot, and in all the particulars which I point | 
out ‘distinguishable from the case of the elec- | 
tionof aSenator, to which, ahd to which alone, | 
I would apply the rule of the common law. | 
We have relieved no Senator of his disabilities | 
after his election, so as to seat him in this | 


body, and by the very rales which the honor- 


able Senator laid down for the examination of | 
the judicial decisions it is clear that these acts | 


can haye 


no effect ag precedents in this case. | 


Mr. THURMAN. My friend certainly mis- | 
apprehended me. I cited these congressional | 


precedents for the purpose of showing that 


Congress had put this interpretation on the | 
third section of the fourteenth amendment, | 


and if they ha 


put it in any bill they passed, | 


whether it related to disabilities or not, if they | 
put that interpretation on that amendment, | 


that is a proper thing to cite here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Nothing canbe plainer 
than that the acts read do not sustain that 
proposition. In the first place, the question 
befure Congress when those bills were passed 
was not the question we are discussing at all. 
Ido not care to repeat what I have said on 
that subject; but there is the distinction which 
Lam calling attention to, and which puts all 
this legislation out of the category of a prece- 
dent bearing gn the question we are now con- 
sidering. 
` he Senator then referred to the cage of Mil- 
ler. Muller wasnot disqualified under the four- 
teenth amendment, he was simply unable to 
take the test-oath. Henever bad been disquali- 
fied ander the fourteenth amendment, and he 
had therefore no disqualifications to be re- 
moyed. This oath was unconstitutional be- 
yond all question if it be regarded as fixing a 
qualification for the office of Senator. There 
wag not a Senator in this body who defended 
it, conceding it to be a qualification. The 
qualifications of a Senator are fixed by the 
Constitution, and Congress can po more add 
to them than take from them, and, so far ast 
know, the test-oath never was defended in this 
body upon the ground that the ability to take 
it was a qualifeation. Such a thing is teo 
plain to talk about. Besides, in the case of 
Miller, whatever disadvantages he Jabored 
under in consequence of his treason had been 
removed by the President's general pardoa. 


Therefore to apply that aet, if it had been con- | L ALU y 
| upon the sappasition. that. the resolution was 


stitutional in general, to hiscase, atter his par- 
don, would have been to punish him for what 
he had been pardoned for, and would haye 


been a violation of another provision of the. 


Constitution. 


not the slightest application, and-the honorable 


iN || Ebay had a right to confidor as author 

4 p À ee ‘ acted under á ‘miscdnéeption oft 
So, Mr. President, the case of Miller has} aa F 
; i| so, thẹystand aubstantially-in the ‘condition of on 


Senator from Ohio is too good. a lawyer.t 


‘think it has; but-he. was in ‘the high tide ‘of 


citing eases, his mettle was ap, and he ‘had. 
thes¢ acts. and cases before him, andhe could 
not stop as long as he could see the nameofa 
man-in the whole line of legislative proceed- 
ings; and he-has dragged-in the case of Mil- 
ler hera in a manner which authorizes me to 
return to him the left-handed. compliment. he 
paid me the other day, by saying that his 
doing so.is entirely unworthy of his great ability, 

Then the Senator. referred to Gallatin’s cage 
and Shields’s case and Yulee’s case.. I shall 
take no more time about Gallatin’s case. I 
stated the other day—and J have read. the re- 
port of that case since to see if I could be 
mistaken, and I was not—that the. testimony 
there shows conclusively that the Legislature 
believed that he was qualified. He believed 
so himself. No man said to the contrary.: lt 
is true that on the first occasion of his name 
heing suggested he said that he was not quali- 
fied in respect of citizenship, but that: is ex- 
plained subgeqnently by showing that he-sup- 
posed the Constitution required him to have 
been for so many years a citizen of the State 
from which he was elected. Qn finding out 
that such was not the provision of the Consti- 
tution, he declared himself eligible, and the 
Legislature imm-diately elected him. 

Then we come to Yulee’s case, and here it 
becomes my duty to call atteution to the 
remarkable manner in which the honorable 
Senator from Ohio deals with that case. It 
will be remembered that the Legislature of 
Florida, in its legislative capacity, had passed 
this resolution : i 
el peole, T bat two houses of 
shhil be peceds if to detormine all elections 
ing upon thatbody.” © o 55o t i 

Speaking upon this the Senator from Obio 
goes on to‘say that that resolution passed by 
one Legislature was not binding upon another ; 
it was not binding upon tbe Legislature which 
Yulee claimed had elected him. ‘The houor- 
able Senator overlooked the fact that the reso- 
lution which was passed by the two houses in 
legislative capacity was passed to regulate 
proceedings in the joint assembly, and he must 
admit that the joint assembly had uo authority 
to repeal this législative resolution. ‘The joint 
assembly was not a legislative body, but a 
body convened aoe for the purpose of elect- 
ing a Senator, and a law which had been passed 
by both houses of the Legislature regulating the 
manner of conducting such election was bind- 
ing upon that joint assembly, and it could 
neither repeal it nor disregard it. Though the 
validity of this resolution was attacked by Mr. 
Yulee, the commitree held that the resolution 
had been duly passed and bad never been 
rescinded ; that it was consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States empowering 
the Legislature of a State ‘to regulate the time, 
place, ‘and ‘manner of electing a Senator j ‘and 
that it was conclusive against the right assert- 
ed by Yulee, ‘aud the resolution reported by 
fhe committve, dectating that Mailory had been 
duly elected, paséed in the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. Ih the report of thai case, the 
committe, after Geiermining that under the 
resolution ot the Leégislardre before quoted 
Yulee was not entitled to ies aay oe 

“This being | iew which ‘the conimittee tak 
opine is poing the ig ae aitt fop ursutha th 
subject further, since Mr, Yaleedid not obtain votes 
sufücient to eect him.” j 

The eommitiee then gotiee the fact that the 
members of the Legislature evidently voted 


a majority of. all the members- 
eneral Assembly 
f evolv~ 


valid, and gay Uat— oar 

“ @ven conceding the resolution to hie feos yet 
the members in the election were misguided by what 
a right to considor as aut! and must 


git whith 
lf this be 


gtood; as they Supposed, unquestioned. 
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elector who votes for a person disqualified, believing 
him to be qualified. The vote in such a case, though 
unavailing, is not rejected from the count.” 

That is where they have no knowledge of 
disqualification. : 

“The only remedy which we can see for an election 
earried on through misapprehension from such well- 
founded causes is to set it wholly aside and open 
the way to a new choice; but in our view of the 
case there is no occasion to consider what ought to 
be done upon such a state of facts.” 

The distinction between votes cast with 
knowledge or in ignorance, of the disquali- 
fications of the candidate voted for is clearly 
inferable from the report in Yulee’s case. 
They say if the Legislature vote under a mis- 
apprehension the election ought to be set 
aside. It was pressed strongly upon the com- 
mittee that this case fell within the equity of 
that rule, because, as it was said, the Legis- 
lature hoped that Congress would remove 
Vance’s disabilities. But the misapprehen- 
sion which the report in Yulee’s ease speaks 
of is a misapprehension about the existence 
of the law at the time of the election. If the 
Legislature of North Carolina had supposed, 
being misled by a telegram, for instance, that 
an act of Congress bad passed removing the 
disabilities of Vance, then the case would have 
been like that supposed by the committee in 
Yulee’s case; the Legislature would have been 
under a misapprehension as to what the law 
was in regard to him, would have supposed 
that. we had removed his disqualifications when 
we had not, and that would have brought the 
case within the equity of the Yulee report; 
but no such thing is pretended. 

The case of Thomas, of Maryland, was cited 
by the honorable Senator. He was not dis- 
qualified at all, so far as we know, and offered 
to take the test-oath. There cannot be much 
in that case, therefore. 

Then the Senator referred to Bailey’s case 
in the House of Representatives during Mon- 
roe’s administration, and said: 

“He was elected a member of the House-from 
Massachusetts, His election was contested on the 
ground that he was not an inhabitant of Massachu- 
setts, but an inhabitant of the District of Columbia. 
The House decided that he was an inhabitant of the 
District of Columbia, and not of Massachusetts, and 
therefore his election was void. Mark it, there was 
acase in which be was not eligible to election, for 
unless he was an inhabitant of Massachusetts the 
Constitution expressly said he should not be elect- 
ed; for it says that a Representative must be an in- 
habitant of the State trom which he is elected at 
the time nt the election, and therefore Mr. Bailey’s 
ineligibility to election. Did anybody pretend in 
that case that the minority man was elected ?” 

Certainly not. There was no ground for 
any one to pretend any such thing. Even 
Jobn Quincy Adan:s, who was then Secretary 
of State, and whose clerk Bailey was, testified 
before the committee that he believed Bailey 
was qualified; and, of course, if he believed 
that, other electors might well be supposed to 
believe it, The disqualification was in respect 
of domicile, which is one of the most difficult 
questions that can arise, always involving fact 
as well as law. The House held him to be 
a resident of the District. of Columbia; but 
John Quincy Adams, a voter in the district 
from which Bailey was elected, testified that 
he supposed he was still a resident of Massa- 
chusetts. My friend from New York reminds 
me that there was a dissenting report and 
division in the House on the very question of 
his residence; so that the House were not 
clear upon that question, 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate 
longer than I intended. I have not attempted 
to reply to every proposition put forth by the 
Senator from Ohio, but have sought to answer 
his argument by attacking the main proposi- 
tious upon which it rests. I have examined 
the frame-work of his speech, and have en- 
deavored to show its unsoundness. 

-The indications are too numerous to be 
‘overlooked that the Senate will deny Mr. 


Abboit’s claim. Nevertheless, I have felt that 
I had a duty to perform in relation to it, and 
in my feeble way I have performed it. Now, 
whatever may be the action of the Senate, I 
shall have nothing with which to reproach 
myself. I am as thoroughly convinced as I 
ever was in regard to any legal proposition, 
that Abbott is entitled to his seat, and I shall 
vote accordingly, even if compelled to vote 
alone. 


Civil Service Reform. 
REMARKS OF HON. W.S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the bill 


(H. R. No..787) to preserve the independence of the 
several departments of the Government— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr, Speaker: The remarks I propose to 
submit to the House will not be confined to 
the pending bill. I am in favor of its general 
features and purposes, as I am of every meas- 
ure, the tendency of which will be to reform 
abuses now existing in the administration of 
our affairs. We cannot ignore the imperative 
necessity for reform ; we cannot shut our eyes 
to the painful fact that venality riots in every 
Department of the Government. Govern- 
ments which rest on material power may be 
indifferent to the integrity of their agents; but 
public virtue is the foundation of a republic, 
and for this reason, and because the people 
only can effectually reform abuses in their 
Government, the founders of the Republic 
saw the necessity for universal intelligence, 
that abuses might be detected and the remedy 
applied. A republic cannot long exist unless 
there is purity and honesty in the conduct of 
its affairs. 

When the great powers of Government, de- 
signed only to promote the welfare of the 
whole people, are prostituted to individual 
aggrandizement, that the few may amass for- 
tunes at the expense of the general industry, 
when the agents of the people in the vicious 
struggle for wealth and power have lost sight 
of the public good, and public office is sought 
as an avenue to corrupt and dishonest gain, 
reform, thorough and complete, is the only 
path of safety. 

In the main our Government has been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate. Until the present period 
the wealth of the country had slowly increased. 
Its wealth increasing through natural causes, 
as the legitimate result of industry, had been 
diffused among the whole people. The Gov- 
ernment had set up no artificial agencies to 
any material extent to foster enterprises and 
monopolies destructive of the just equality of 
a free people: With the slow development 
of the wealth of the country, and the devel- 
opment of its resources by individual agencies 
aud untrammeled industry, the foundations of 
just government had been securely laid, and 
the American people could boast of a plain, 
simple, and frugal Government, with venality 
in office almost unknown. ‘These past years 
of our history have in the main been more 
fortunate in all respects, as affecting so greata 
body of people, than in any other instance in 
the annals of our race. 

But the events, and above all the policy of 
this period, have chanyed the current of our 
history in the development of the tendency to 
employ the powers of Government for indi- 
vidual aggrandizement, not only through sub- 
sidies aud monopolies and class legislation, 
but through the direct employment of the rev. 
enues of Government. This tendency is steady 
and uninterrupted. I think it is an inherent 
evil in all government. ‘In a republic it must 


ibe vigilantly resisted; but of late years the 


policy has been, even in your legislation, to 
give vitality and vigor to those causes which, 
stimulating venality in public affairs, under- 
mine the publie virtue. Hence the presence 
and power of the lobby in these Halis, So, 
sir, we have reached a period in our history 
when it becomes manifest that the work of 
reform must he entered upon earnestly and 
honestly if the flood-gates of public corrup- 
tion are ever to be shut. And this requires 
not only that you shal! compel an honest ad- 
ministration of affairs and a system by which 
men shall be appointed to office because they 
are competent and honest, and not for mere 
partisan services, but it requires a remorseless 
reduction of executive patronage and of the 
revenues and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment; for these euormous revenues and ex- 
penditures are the hot-beds of corruption. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
revenues of the present fiscal year at $865,- 
198.874 60. (Secretary’s report for 1871, pages 
6 and 7.) This vast sum of money, nearly 
equal to one half of the entire currency of the 
country, is to be gathered in and disbursed 
during the current year. The vastness of the 
amount not only suggests, but opens up innu- 
merable facilities for corrupting the officers of 
the Government. It is impossible to estimate 
the political power resulting from the control 
of so vast a revenue. Here rests the cor- 
rupting power of executive patronage—sixty 
thousand employés in the civil service of the 
Government depending on the President of 
the United States for their tenure of office, 
with over one hundred and twenty million 
dollars to be expended annually in the 
current disbursements of Government, inde- 
pendent of the interest and payments on the 
public debt, sinking fund, and pensions; with 
the certainty that deficiency bills will re- 
ceive at the hands of Congress ready assent: ` 
with an almost indefinite number of special 
agents employed bythe Treasury Department, 
the Post Office Department, and Interior 
Department, with awple salaries aud traveling 
at the public expense; with a body of great 
corporations controlling the finances of the 
country and a large portion of the lands left 
open for settlement, deriving their franchises 
from the party in power and greatly dependent 
for the tenure of those franchises on its per- 
petuation in power—these are some of the 
elements that gather around an Administra- 
tion seeking to retain control of the Govern- 
ment in a contest in which, under the Consti- 
tution, the will of a free people is intended to 
be expressed, 

The far-reaching wisdom of the founders of 
the Republic failed to anticipate the ultimate 
power of executive patronage. On the 4th 
day of May, 1826, a select committee of the 
Senate on ‘‘executive patronage,” of which 
Mr. Macon, of Georgia, one of the purest 
patriots of his time, Mr. Benton, of Missouri, 
Mr. White, of Tennessee, and others, were 
members, made their report to the Senate, in 
which these passages occur: 

“ The patronage of the Federal Government at the 
beginning was founded upon arevenue of $2,000,600. 
It is now operating upon $22,000,000; and within tho 
Bes pe OF many now living must operate on 

“In coming to the conclusion that executive 
patronage ought to be diminished and regulated on 
tae plan proposed, the committee rest their opinion 
on the ground that the exercise of great patronage 
in the hands of one man has a constant tendency to 
sully the parity of our institutions and to endanger 
the liberties of the country. This doctrine is not 
new. jealousy of power and of the influence of 
patronage, which must always accompany its exer- 
cise, nas ever been a distinguished feature in the 
American character, -It displayed itself at. the 
neriod of the formation and of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. ; 

“ But the committee cannot imagine that the jeal- 
ous foresight of the time, great as it was, or that any 
human. sagacity could have foreseen and placed. a 
complete guard upon every possibla avenue to the 
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abuse of power. The nature of a constitutional act 
excludes the possibility. of combining minute per- 
fection with general excellence. After the exertion 
of all possible vigilance something of what ought to 
have been done has been omitted, and much of what 
has been attempted has been found insufficient and 
unavailing in practice. Much remains for us to do; 
and much will still remain for posterity to do, for 
those unborn generations to do, on ‘whom will 
devolve the sacred task of guarding the temple of. 
the Constitution, and of keeping alive the vestal 
flame of liberty. 

‘The power of patronage, unless checked by the 
vigorous interposition of Congress, must go on in- 
creasing until Federal influence in many parts of 
this confederation will predominate in elections as 
completely as British influence predominates in the 
elections of Scotland and Ireland, in rotten-borough 
towns and in the great naval stations of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. 

“The wholo of this great power will center in the 
President, The king of England is the ‘fountain 
of honor;’ the President of the United States is the 
source of patronnge. He presides over the entire 
system of Federal appointments, jobs, and contracts. 
He has ' power’ over the ‘support’ of the individ- 
uals who administer the system. He makes and 
unmakes them.” ”—Gales & Seaton’s Register, 1826, 
page 433. 

Such were the views of the last generation 
on executive patronage when the revenues 
were twenty-two millions, and yet in forty-six 
yor the ordinary expenses exceed ‘one hun- 

red and twenty millions, besides interest and 
payments on the public debt, sinking fund, 
and pensions, and the revenues swell to over 
‘three hundred and sixty-five million dollars. 
Benton and his contemporaries thought that 
the ‘‘ power of patronage’’ should be checked 
by the “vigorous interposition of Congress.” 
Let us see how ‘‘vigorously’’ Congress is 
‘“‘interposing,’’ not to curtail executive patron- 
age, but to enlarge it, for the patronage of 
the Executive is at the same time the patron- 
age of the Administration members of Con- 
gress. I have before me the list of new offices 
created and salaries increased for the last two 
years. Let us see in what direction the 
“vigor’’ of Congress is employed. 
`- During the session which terminated July, 
1870, just before the last congressional elec- 
tion, 166 new offices were created and 112 sala- 
ries increased, During the session immedi- 
ately after the last congressional election, which 
terminajed March 4, 1871, 624 new offices 
were created and 120 salaries were increased. 
During the first session of the present Con- 
gress, which terminated April 20, 1871, lasting 
46 days, 18 new offices were created and 2 
salaries were increased. So that during this 
brief period, whenthe necessities for public 
employment were actually being diminished, 
there were 808 offices created and 234 salaries 
increased largely. During the present ses- 
sion of Congress bills have passed the House 
adding more than 50 new offices to the list, 
besides large increases of salary. A single 
amendment made to an appropriation bill 
by the Senate added $116,000 annually to 
already ample salaries, the fate of which is 
not yet determined. The civil service coni- 
mission, whose report gentleman opposed to 
reform so fiercely denounce have well said : 

“But the mischief does not end here. When pub- 
lic offices are regarded only as rewards for political 
service they will be constantly multiplied to supply 
more places. There will be incessant temporary 
empioyments, as they are called, and consequent 
deficiency bills and supplementary appropriation 
bills. Meanwhile the influence which bas obtained 
the office, not for the public service, but as a private 
reward, will be slow to-see inefficiency or actual dis- 


honesty in the conduct of the incumbent. The tend- 
ency will be to disbelieve and to excuse, and to 


postpone inquiry; so that under this system not || 


only are useless offices created but there js the 
strongest temptation to conceal corruption, and 
every abuse and every extravagance resulting from 
a multiplication of such offices are constantly 
increasing. ” -Page 5 of the Report. 

And thus, sir, vast multitudes are placed in 
office at the public expense, but not for the 
“public service,” but as agents for partisan 
power, The commissioners farther say: 

“There are certain offices of very large emolu- 
ment, the proper duties of which require great tech- 
nical knowledge, as welkas high character and Yig- 


orous administrative will. These ‘offices have be- 


come almost exclusively partisan agencies, in which 
the incumbent is expected, in the popular phrase, 
to ‘run the party’ while some subordinate ac- 
tually discharges the proper duty of the office.” — 
Page 10 of the report. 


The. commissioners. might have instanced 
the collectors of customs of the ports of New 
York and New Orleans, and multitudes more. 
The Secretary of the Treasury says, in his last 
report, (page 10,) that ‘‘during the last fiscal 
year the collector and surveyor of the port of 
New York each received from moieties the 
sum of $49,215 69, and the naval officer the 
sum of $48,195 59,” and this, too, in addition 
to the large salaries these officers are receiving. 

I thank the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
WILLARD,] to whose eloquent and exhaustive 
speech we listened on yesterday, for calling 
attention to the testimony of Mr. Thomas 
Murphy, late collector at the port of New 
York, (who received these perquisites of office 
to the amount of $49,215 69 last year,) 
before the New York custom-house committee 
of the Senate. He admirably illustrates the 
statement of the civil service commission: 


** Question, Now, sir, suppose amerchant has over- 
paid his duties, and considers that he is entitled to a 
rebate to whom would he apply for that—to what 
officer 

‘* Answer. He would apply to the custom-house 
officers; probably he would go-—— 

** Question. What would be bis channel of relief? 

* Answer. Well, sir, if he was to come to me, I 
would send him to Mr. Clinch, and Mr.Clinch would 
send him to the officer in charge of the business. 

** Question. Mr. Clinch seems to bo a pivot, then? 

* Anawer. He is really the practical working col- 
lector, sir, . 

*“ Question. Let me ask you about Clinch; has he 
not been in the office for a great many years? 

“ Answer. Over thirty years. : 

** Question, Isit not Clinch’s long experience that 
enables him in_ this way to become the pivot on 
which themachinery of thatgreat office turns? 

‘t Answer.. It is, sir; his great experience and his 
great integrity. we . 2 k 

“Question Then it is his experience; it is bis 
long tenure of office? T 

“ Answer, He is a great relief and a great com- 
fort to the collector. 

** Question. To have such a man of experience and 
good character? 

‘t Answer. To have such aman of experience. 

“ Question. Kept there steadily attending to pub- 
lic business? 5 

t Answer, Yes, sir. 

* Question. Is he not allowed to enjoy his own 
opinions in regard to political matters ? 

* Answer, Mr. Clinch is. 


Question. And he attends to hisduties and does, 


that publicly and is permitted to remain? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. f 

“* Question. No matter what might be the ebb and 
flow of party? , . 

“Answer. That is so, sir. 7 

“ Question, And the result is that the collector 
has, as you say, a great comfort in this officer? 

“Answer. Xes, sir. . g 

“ Question. Who is permitted to serve the public 
and yet maintain his personal independence? 

+‘ Answer. Yes, Sir; he is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule.” ` 

And the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
WILLARD] very pertinently said: 

“Mr. Murphy was a Republican, and could man- 
age a. primary meeting or a convention satisfactorily 
to his employer; and Mr. Clinch was a Democrat, 
and could attend to the business of the office and 
bs ‘a great relief and comfort to tho collector. Mr. 
Marphy had a salary and perqui-ites of an indefinite 
amount, and Mr. Cliach a salary of $5,000 annu- 
ally, Mr. Clinch administered the law, and Mr. 
Murphy the polities of the office.’” 

If out of the sixty thousand Federal office- 
holders a list could be published of those who 
are employed for political purposes only it 
would hardly be necessary to talk to the 
American people of the necessity of reform. 
The enormous increase in public offices 
ought to ke condemned, because it entails 
unnecessary burdens on the people who have 
borne the weight of excessive taxation with a 
patience unexampled in history; because it 
invests the national Executive with a dan- 
gerous power in the employment of swarms 
of men whose services are not required for the 
purposes of Government, and who, conscious 
of the object of the employment, are the more 
unscrapul6us and subservient in doing the 


‘will of their employer; becaise it démoral- 


izes the public service everywhere until ihe 
millions of money drawa from the patiént toil 
of the people are looked upon by the multi- 
tude who live and who are struggling to live 
off of the labor of other men as’ the legiti- 
mate prize of ‘perfidy and fraud. Hence, the 
unexampled embezzlement of the revenues, 
and the robbery of the Treasury; hence the 
long list of bills pending in thig House ‘to 
relieve your public officers from the alleged 
embezzlements of their subordinates; hence 
the unexampled spectacle of thirteen commit- 
tees of Congress professing to inquire’ into 
alleged, abuses of the public trusts in: bigh 
official positions—inquiries which you are 
compelled to make (or seem to make) to 
quiet, if possible, the public discontent. The 
commissioners further say : 

“ But it is calculated, by those who have made a 
careful study of all the facts, that one fourth of the 
revenues of the United States are annuaily Jost. in 
the collection, and for a large part of that loss a 
system of the service which is fatally unsound may 
reasonably be held responsible.” — deport, page 5.” 

Your civil service is now organized for per- 
sonal aggrandizement and political power. 
The public good is lost sight of in the de- 
basing struggle for personal advantage. The 
grand old maxim of Jefferson of qualification 
tor office, ‘‘Is he honest, is he capable, is he 
faithful to the Constitution?” is supplanted by 
the partisan inquiry, ‘Is he a good worker in 
the canvass?’ The disabled soldier of the 
Union, deserving ever so well of his country, 
competent and onest, must give way to the 
partisan skilled only in the intrigues of party. 

And so the whole vast machinery of Gev- 
ernment, stretching out into every city, town, 
and village of the whole land, the whole Blue 
Book, with its registry of sixty thousand place- 
holders, with the endless jobs, contracts, de- 
tectives, agents, (twenty-five of whom you 
added a few days ago to the Post Office list,) 
retainers, and informers, with unlimited power 
of multiplication even under the color of law, 
with $865,000,000 10 disburse—all at the dis- 
posal of the Chief Executive. Sir, if the found- 
ers of the Republic could have unvailed the 
future and stood face to face with the present 
period, with their sleepless jealousy of power, 
would they, by the Constitution they were 
ordaining, have exposed the free and inde- 
pendent choice of a Chief Executive to these 
vast influences, wielded by an aspirant for con- 
tinued power? No, sir, they would have lim- 
ited the tenure of that great office to a single 
term ; as surely as they themselves daily uttered 
the words of the great plea, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.” 

Mr. Webster, in his great speech in the Sen- 
ate on the 16:h of February, 1835, has well 
delineated the demoralizing influence of exec- 
utive patronage. He said: 

“ Tconcur with those who think that, looking to the 
present and looking also to the future, and regarding 
all the probabilities that await us in reference to the 
character and qualities of those who may fill the 
executive chair, it is important to the stability of 
Governmentand the welfare of the people that there 
should be a check fo the progress of official influence 
and patronage. The unlimited power to grant office 
and to take it away givesa command over the hopes 
and fears of a vast multitude of men.. , 

“ The consequence of all this is obvious. A com- 
petition ensues, not of patriotic labors, not of rough 
and severe toil for the public good, not of manliness, 
independence, and publié spirit; but of complai- 
sance, of indiscriminate support of executive 
measures, ofpliantsubserviency and grossadulation. 
All throng and rush to the-altar of inan worship, 
and there they offer sacrifices and pour out liba- 
tions till the thick fumes of their incense turn their 
own heads, and turn also the head of him who is the 
object of their-idolatry.”’ 

Avd yet Mr. Webster could have scarcely 
anticipated the vast proportions to which ex- 
ecutive patronage has now attained. In my 
judgment the public safety demands ‘a vast 
reduction of. this patronage. The only safe 
depositary of such power is the people. The 
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local Federal offices inthe several States must 
be made elective. And above all, the fearful 
volume of the “blue book’? must be reduced. 
You can dismiss to advantage one half of the 
incumbents of office, and if there is to be hon- 
esty in public affairs the revenues must be 
so reduced, $75,000,000 at- least, that not one 
dollar will be left for corruption. 

While ours ought to be the most frugal of 
all Governments, the least oppressive to its 
people, iti¢rapidly becoming, through venality 
in the public service, the most expensive of 
all Governments, if not the most profligate in 
expenditure, 

To illustrate the alarming increase of our 
expenditures [ call attention to the fact that 
the appropriations made for the last year of 
Mr. Buchanan's administration were $60,277,- 
033, and these appropriations were believed to 
be excessive. But to still more clearly present 
the fact, let us compare the appropriations 
made in the session of 1860-61, for the first 
year of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, with 
those for the present fiscal year. 

The appropriations for the first year of Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration (made before the 
war expenditures began) are as follows: 

Recapitulation.—Appropriations for 1861. 


Legislative, executive, judicial, civil, and miscel- 
-+.$12,504.060 83 


. 1,036,562 09 

3,802,344 68 

ee 16,038,645 41 

. 3,254,512 20 

ost Office®...... - 21,663,151 86 
Naval service.. sess 12,790,676 11 
Total n..ceccsseseeee acai Xoatdeanssdecce EENE 71,094,953 09 


Deducting $5,891,350 63 from the $71,- 
094,953 09 leaves the actual appropriations 
made for the first year of Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration (made before the war expendi- 
tures) the sum of $65,708,602 46 for the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government, so that 
eleven years ago $65,708,602 46, was deemed 
sufficient to meet the current expenses of the 
Government. Ido not pretend that an ad- 
ministration should now be condemned for ex- 
pending a larger sum of money than this, for 
our population has increased nearly twenty- 
three per cent. since then. I would therefore 
add twenty-five per cent. to these appropria- 
tions as a very ample increase of the expend- 
itures of this period over that, and ten percent. 
more for the depreciation of our currency ; inall 
thirty-five per cent, Will any gentleman say 
that this does not embrace all the elements 
which ought to be considered in determining 
what the expenses of this current year should 
be in comparison with those of the year 1861? 
How, then, should the case stand? 


Appropriations for 1861 
Add thirty five per cent. 


$88,699,863 31 


Willany gentleman say that this Government 
cannot be carried on well and efficiently with 
aù annual appropriation of $88,699,863 31? 
It would require very moderate economy to do 
this, aud I unhesitatingly assert that with just 
economy the Government can be carried on 
with the highest efficiency for a sum greatly 
less than I have named, and that all expendi- 
tures above that sum are forsome other purpose 
than the public good. And now, sir, what 
are the appropriations for the present fiscal 
year? I quote from the Executive Document 


* This amount embraces a double appropriation 
for $4,391,385) 63 for the same object: one being an 
appropriation out of any money in the Treasury, 
and contingent upon the insufficiency of the reve- 
nues of the Post Office Department, out of which 
the other is appropriated to meet same. (See Mis- 
sellaneous Document No. 44, Thirty-Sixth Congress, 
page), nee ý 


No. 5, second session Forty-Second Congress, 
page 239 : l i 
i Estimates Approprintions 
: 7 1873. Pe or 182 
Congress... ccecsenceee 


. $5,913,842 34 $5,439,086 84 
Executive proper........ 50,800 EE 00 
State Department 1,402,154 00 200,654 00 
grensury Department.. 171,162,671 88 182,100,911 05 
nterior Department... 39,934,412 97 403.582 41 
War Departmient......... 224,033 85  38,727.172 80 
Navy Department....... 20,586,498 95  21,122.657 25 
DepartmentofJustice, 3,666,370 00 2,669,040 00 
Post Office Department, 6,627,743 00 5,848,125 00 
Department of Agri- 
CULLULE wes eceeeeee 196,510 00 197,970 00 
Grand total............ $301,705,026 99 $302,759.099 35 
———e ee Se 


From the sum appropriated for 1872 should 
be deducted the appropriations for pensions 
and interest on the public debt and sinking 
fund, for these are results of the war. How, 
then, would the account stand ? 


. Regular appropriations for 1872... reese 302,759,009 85 


Appropriated by the deficiency bill 
which passed this House on the 7th 
day of last Month......cccssccssesseceree 6,002,505 29 


308,761,604 64. 


interest 


the public 
$120,165,979 03 
33.550.000 00 
.- 27,538,862 32 


on 


Pensions. 
Sinking fu 
181,254,841 35 
Ordinary appropriations for 1872.. 127,506,763 29 
From this deducet the appropriations 

made for the first year of Mr. Lin- 

coln’s administration, with ‘thirty- 

five per cent. added thereto.,............ 83,699,863 31 


+++1- 838,806,899 98 


SSS 


Excess 


Can any gentleman question the fairness of 
this statement? And what is the result? 
With the most liberal allowance for the 
increase of appropriations since 1861, the 
appropriations for this year exceed those made 
for that first year of Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion the enormous sum of $38,806,899 98. 
And yet in addition to this there was appro- 
priated for deficiencies for this current year 
during the first session of this Congress 
$1,254,100 75. May not the péople well ask 
this Administration, ‘‘ What haye you done 
with this yast sum of money?” Ishould-here 
remark that these appropriations, except the 
interest on the public debt and sinking fund, 
which Í have already deducted, have nothing 
to do with the payments on the public debt. 
These payments are made out of the revenues 
received in excess of the appropriations, the 
entire revenues of the present year exceeding 
the sum of $365,198,374. (Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, pages 6 and 7. 

It must be observed, too, that in all those 
appropriations for the present year I have 
excluded the interest on the public debt, sink- 
ing fund, and pensions, for those are results 
of the war. ` 

This extraordinary expenditure of over 
thirty-eight millions beyone the possible neces- 
sities of Government should arrest universal 
attention. Here is the real point of danger. 
There ig no stopping-place between an:econom- 
ical administration and a corrupt administra- 
tion of Government. In contemplating this 
startling increase in the public expenditure, 
can any man say there is no necessity for re- 
form? I have confined myself in this exam- 
ination to actual appropriations made, while 
it is known that many miilions of money re- 
ceived by the Departments.from sales of war 
materials and from other sources have been 
expended without any appropriation at all. 

Whatever may be the fate of the measures 
inaugurated by the commissioners of civil ser- 
vice reform, I for one thank them for their 
earnest and honest efforts.in that behalf; but 
I do not see one ray of hope. A bill is laid 
before this House to abolish a long list of use- 


- modated. 


less offices, and then comes an appropriation 
bill loaded down, with new leeches upon the | 


Treasury. The public business is postponed 
for days that the stock-jobbers may be accom- 
But an hour ago, almost without 
permitting a word of debate, youinvest a body 
of stouk-jobbing adventurers with corporate 
powers and vast franchises worth hundreds of 
thousands to speculate on in the open market, 


that a few favorite lobbyists may getrich at the 


public expense and without labor. 

How much of the time of Congress is em- 
ployed in devising means by which ingenious 
and skillful managers may amass fortunes? 
No, sir, the reform that will save this Republic 
from the hordes of plunderers; that will wrest 
the public lands from the deadly grasp of 
monopoly; that will drive the lobbyist from 
the Capitol, save the public revenue from em- 
bezzlement, ‘and restore purity and honesty 
and frugality in the public service, is a reform 
that must extend ali along the line—~a reform, 
sir, which the people alone can inaugurate. 
Where can you turn, sir, without seeing the 
necessity for retrenchment and reform?. In 
eleven years the current and ordinary expenses 
of the Government, omitting pensions and in- 
terest and payments on the public debt and 
sinking fund, have swelled from $65,703,602 46 
to $127,606, 763 29. 

In these eleven. years almost the entire 
available public domain, the once noble heri- 
tage of the people, swelling to the imperial 
magnitude of two hundred and seven million 
acres has been giyen away to a handful of 
monopolists; you have more than duplicated 
the wealth of the rich by giving them vast 
franchises and placing the entire finances 
of the country under their control; you 
have centralized in these eleyen years the 
wealth of the nation to an extent never known 
before in the history of the world. Princely 
estates and struggling poverty have followed 
your policy with the certainty of death; while 
monopoly in banking, monopoly iu manufac- ' 
ture, monopoly in commerce, monopoly in 
railroads, and monopoly of lands have been 
your specialties in legislation, and now have the 
people at their mercy. Where, sir, is not 
reform demanded? J hold in my hand the 
National Republican newspaper of fhis city. 
I find here the testimony before the House 
naval investigating committee on last Monday 
evening. Colonel. Hosmer testified to having 
collected a claim for $52,000 from the Navy 
Department for the steamer Governor, lost 
years ago during the war, the claim first pre- 
sented last year. The Secretary of the Navy 
rejected the claim. A distinguished Senator 
went with Colonel Hosmer to see. the Secre- 
tary. The claim was allowed, the attorney's 
fee being $26,000. This he testified was a 
usual contingent fee in such cases, or drom 
twenty-five to ‘fifty per cent. of the amount. 
No person, he ‘says, in the Navy Department 
got any of the money. visa brief statement, 
and such as. you meet daily, and yet itis a 
most suggestive statement. Are. these the fees 
paid in legitimate transactions? And genile- 
men say that no reform is necessary, The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. BUTLER] 
Sneeérs at the idea, and more than suggests that 
there is no sincerity in the attempt on the the 
part of the President of the United States ot 
anybody else. My honorable colleague { Mr. 
SHANKS] deneuncesitasa “ western hu mbug,” 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. SaR- 
GENT] says: : 

“Now sir, narrow-chested men say to us we must 
pass this appropriation; we fust make some show 
of believing in civil service reform for fearof what 
they may say of us at Cinecinniti.” —Globe, April 12, 

It is too clear, sir, that the gentlemen. who 
now control public affairs in and out of Con- 
gress do not intend there shall be any re- 
form, for the very corruption that robs the 
people and alarms good men everywhere is 
the singw. of party strength, S Das 
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No, sir, the only hope for reform is in the 
people, who are more interested in the purity 
of their Government than in the spoils of 
office and the triumphs of party. ` The people, 
sir, will rise superior to party obligations, and 
will take care that in Congress ‘and out of 
Congress there shall be retrenchment and 
reform, and that their Government shall be 
administered for the common good. 


Tariff; Tea and Coffee; Sait and Coal; our 
: Shipping Interests. 


SPEKNCH OF HON. E. A. HIBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, id 
Tx tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

: May 2,1872. : 

The House having ander consideration the bill 
(CU. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on imports, and to 
yeduco internal taxds, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HIBBARD said: > ; 

‘Mr. Coareman: On thé 20th day of February 
Jast a bill placing tea and coffee on the free 
Jist was introduced into the House and passed 
under a sispension of the rules, without an 
opportunity for debate or explanation. It 
was introduced by a leading Pennsylvania pro- 
tectionist for the purpose of preventing a re- 
‘duction of the present exorbitant duties on 
itdn and coal. I propose to occupy a few 
‘moments in explanation ofthe vote I then'gave. 
“Dembgogues wére not found wanting to 
archign my colleague [Mr. Parker] and my- 
self in every nook and corner of New Hamp- 
ghire; during our recent political campaign, for 
our votes against this bill. Persistent efforts 
‘were ‘made tò excite the prejudices of the 
people against the whole Democratic party for 
this harmless little vote of two of the three 
Democratic Representatives from New Hamp- 
shire, But the editors and orators who rang 
so many changes on this question forgot to 
mention that while only fourteen Democrats 
(less than ove seventh of the whole number) 
voted against the bill, twenty-four Republi- 
cans (inore than one sixth of the whole num- 
ber) alsó vored against it. They quite forgot 
‘to'remind their réaders and hearers that while 
two thirds of the Democratic members sup- 
ported the measure, only three fifths of the 
Republican members supported it. 

It must be evident that when both political 
partiés vote the same way by large majorities, 
neither the friends nor the enemies of the 
measure voted on can justly give the question 
any partisan bearing. Jt must be equally evi- 
dent that upon this and every other question 
‘the responsibility of a party can only be for the 
action of the majority, Individual members 
voting with the minority might well be made 
tò answer for their action at the bar ‘of public 
opinion; but it is ‘safe to say that no intelli- 
gent. person who believed himself1o be address- 
ing intelligent persons, would atteinpt to hold 
a party accountable for the vote in Congress of 
one seventh of ‘its members. Ma E 

Inthe présent instance, had the vote of the 
Denioctativ: members been reversed, andthe 
passage: of the bill defeated ‘for the want ‘of 
two thirds in its favor, the indighant writers 
and speakers to whom I have referred would 
not‘have been slow to arraign the Democratic 
party for St. ‘Though two of the three‘ Demo- 
tratic members from New Hampshire might 
have voted ‘with a.small-minority of the party 
in favor óf “a free breakfast table,” this 
would not'and: should not have relieved the 
patty from its just responsibility for defeating 
he measure, if it could be ‘shown to be a 
measure of relief for the laboring masses, ` 

Tow proceed to consider upon which side 
of the‘question it was the duty of a true friend 
of the people to vote. It will be remembered 
that the question was'not whether tea and cof- 
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fee ought always to be taxed, but whether it 
was expedient to make them free then, with- 
ont any other reduction of taxation. Why 
did the friends of a high protective tariff pre- 
cipitate this bill upon the House? For the 
‘plain reason that a reduction of the revenue 
from these sources makes it less probable 
that any reduction will be made on iron, coal, 
and other articles which enable the monopo- 
lists to absorb the profits of industry. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury, in hie report 
to Congress at the comimencement of the pres- 
ent session, recommended a reduction in the 
revenue from customs of $20,000,000. The 
loss to the. revenue by placing tea and coffee 
on the free list would be, according to the 
importations for the year ending December 
31, 1871, on 61,263,440 pounds of tea at fifteen 
cents per pound, $9,189,516, and on 322,009,- 
494 pounds of coffee, at three cents per pound, 
$9,660,284 '82; making in the whole $18,849,- 
800 82. Here, then, we have the total reduc- 
tion from customs recommended by the Sec- 
retary, (whose report must be understood to 
contain the policy of the Administration,) 
lacking onty, according to the inmportations of 
1871, $1,150,199 18, and really lacking noth- 
ing when we take into account the probable 
increased importations of the ensuing fiscal 


year. ; , 
Had this bill been promptly passed by the 
Senate it might have been accepted by both 
branches of Congress asa final disposition of 
the question ‘of reducing the revenue from 
customs for the session. It would‘have been 
hailed by monopolists throughout the country 
asah assurance ‘that they might continue to 
levy from the hard earnings of labor durin 
another year the exorbitant profits which hig 


duties, authorized in the first place to meet 
the great exigencies of the rebellion, continue 
to give them. Indeed, my friend from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Kxisoae,]in his argument for 
protection this afternoon announced with an air 
of triumph that the recent concurrence of the 
‘Senate in the passage of the tea and coffee bill 
had ‘smashed into fragments’’ the bill which 
was reported by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means [Mr. Dawes] and is 
now under consideration, and thia is by no 
means improbable. : 

By the pending bill a moderate duty of ten 
cents per pound is. imposed on tea, and two 
cents per pound on coffee. That these arti- 
cles ought to bear some duty, and that it is 
‘for the interest of. consumers that they should 
do- so, cannot well be doubted. This is con- 
ceded by many who from motives of policy 
‘have advocated placing.them on the free list, 
Tea and coffee are not produced in this coun- 
try. A duty upon them constitutes a purely 
revenue tax. All, or substantially all of the 
duties upon such articles, which the consumer 
pays, goes to the public Treasury. But in the 
case of articles which are the product of this 
country the increased duty enhances the price 
to the consumer, not Bate of the goods im- 
ported, bat also of the entire bome product. 
This.may be equal to the rate of duty on the 
imported article, and it. muy be less, or even 
nothing, depending on the comparative cost 
of the article in this and other countries, and 
on the amount of competition. 

I cannot better illustrate this position than 
by annexing the following table from the 
World Almanac, which I give as in substance 
correct, although I cannot vouch for its entire 
accuracy: . 


« 


A table showing what ten principal articles of consumption are. taxed by the tariff, how much 


Averagé or Total con Amountof | amount paid. 
ss percent. Imports, pla revenue by consum- 
Articles. duty isi0-71., Jo age collected, | orson account 

1870-71. , 1870-71." | of the tariff, 


Tron hammered and rolled, and 


railway iron $15,600,000 $68,000,000 
: 1,809,000 . 6,700,000 
27,000 5,250,000 
1,800,000 |. 4.200.000 : 
28,000,000 94,000,000. 
Cotton fabrics ....... 15,600,000 75,000,000. 
Materials for boots and shoes (as t i 
stated by 245 boot and shoo ‘ ; : 
manufacturers, in June, 1871)... - 3,500,000 18,000,000 
Printing paper... “|e 20 60,000 72,000,000 13,800 | 12,240,000 
Suit .... | f#Leamts } | 6,500,000 cwt. | 20,000,000 cwt. | 1,865,000 4,200.000 
Conl (in New York ‘and New ; 
England States only)..n.e| $125 ton. | 400,000 tons. |{ 15,000,000 5000,000 | 18,750,000 
$68,205,800 | $306,340,000 


the Treasury receives, and how much ts paid to special interests. 


Enhanced 


1870-71. 


' Or. in ordorithat the Treasury may get $68,205,800, the poople are made to pay to monopolists $306,340,000, 


Two' notable instances of the injustice of 
the present tariff are to be found in the arti- 
cles of salt and coal. These are necessaries 
of life‘in a more absolute sense than tea or 
coffee. The duty on salt in 1860 was fifteen 
per cent. Now it is moré than one hundred 
per cent:, and on some grades it amounts 
to ‘one hundred and eighty per cent. Salt, 
instead of needing to be highly protected, is 
constantly exported from thé ‘United States 
in large ‘quantities, and enters into compe- 
tition with that produced in other ‘countries. 
It ‘is constantly sold by the domestic pro- 
ducer to fishermen (who are entitled under 
existing laws to receive salt free of duty) at 
rates not exceeding the cost and freight of the 
imported article without duty, It is under- 
stood that the production ‘of salt was not 
ubprofitable under a duty of fifteen për cent. 
betore the rebellion. But it is -inimaterial 


how that may be.. If salt requires to be pro- 
tected more than one hundred per cent., its 
manufacture in the United .States cannot be 
abandoned. too.soon... Why not, as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mrz Beck] recently 
suggested,.as. well impose a sufficient only on 
oranges to encourage their growth in New 
Hampshire? Be ee ae 
` The duty on bituminous coal, slthough not 
so high, is equally burdensome upon the New 
England States and New York. Coal makes 
heat and light and motive-power, It is the 
foundation of many industries. There can 
be no greater absurdity in political economy 
than to tax it. Almost at tidewater in Nova 
Scotia is an abundance: of. bituminous coal. 
Why should New Bngland bė compelled tô 
drag her coal from. the interior of Pennsyl; 
vania to- navigable waters, and then ship it-ag 
far as from Nova Seotia? ‘Phe hardship rests 
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not in the cost at the mine, but in the expense 
of useless ‘and burdensome transportation. 
‘This point is so admirably treated by Mr. 
Wells, late Speeial Commigsioner of the Rev- 
enue, that f make no apology for quoting a 
Hberal extract from his last report: ` 

“Nature hag been bountiful to the United States 
in’ many things, but iv none more so than in the 
distribution of coal over itssurface. Of theimmeas- 
urable wealth to grow out pfitno one can adequately 


ouceive, Butin this provision New England, New |} 
“York, and the Atlantic coast havo no immediate |: 


part, The coldest and so most dependent on fuel; 
the oldest and so most bare of wood; the most densely 
peopled and so the largest consumers of fuel in pro- 
portion to its area, this portion of the country hap- 
“pens to be thé only part upon which a coat duty bears 
at all.. It would seem. as it-no fair-minded person 
could wish. to have this point urged further, „But 
whén itis considered that manufactures such asiron, 
in which fuel is most largely used, are tarried on in 
New York and New England ‘in. competition, to a 
certain extent, with those parts of the country where 
cont is untaxed, because found on the spot, the gross 
unfairness of a tax upon the prodactive industry of 
one section that is not borne by another seems more 
obvious, 

* When a duty is imposed on tea, coffee, or spies, 
it is equal all over the country. Let us suppose that 
the duty on coal as now fixed—$1 25 in gold equal 
to, say, $1.50 in curreney per ton—were levied upon 
all the coal used in the country, as the duty on tea 
is levied upon all tea, would it be borne with egua- 
.nimity? The amount of such a duty if collected 
would exceed $25,0 0,000 in currency. The sugges- 
tion seenis monstrous, and yet the coal duty now 
levied does aetually, to ‘the extent of the area to 
which, it is confined, burden the industry. subject to 
it to that extreme degree. It ig hard to enlarge upon 
such a proposition; a plain case of equity, of fair 
splay, needs oniy a plain statement, ‘and ‘not an 
elaborate argument.” ; ; ` : 


The average rate of duty for the fiscal year 


ending June:30, 1861, was nineteen per cent., 
while the average rate for the last fiscal year 


of reduction say that the requirements of the 
Government are much larger now than then-? 
I answer that if the rates of duty were reduced 
the.importations would be larger and ‘the 
amount of revende incrvased, 
called upon to decide the controversy between 
protection and free trade. The question is, shall 
the amount of protection be exorbitant or shall 


it be reasonable? From the nature of the case. 


our products and manufactures mistibe largely 
protected; otherwise the colossal revenues 
required to pay the vast expenditures of the 
Government, iacluding pensions and interest 
on the public debt, cannot be raised. No one 
seriously advocates ‘ free trade and direct tax- 
ation.’’ A tariff framed to satisfy the most 
ultra revenue reformers in Congress would 
incidentally afford most liberal protection to 
almost every branch of American industry. 
But we are told that a high protective tariff 
increases: the price of labor; that without it 
the Aimerican manufacturer’ cannot compete 
with the, pauper labor of Europe. Let the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. FINKELNBURG, ] 
a Republican member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, answer that objection. In 
his recent unanswerable speech he says; 


. “Ihave paid some attention of late to the pro- 
portion of the cost of labor to the whole cost of 
manufactured products, and I have found somewhat 
to my own surprise that itrarely exceeds twenty- 
five per cent. or instance, inbor represents only 
fifteen to twenty per cent. in the cost of making pig 
iron, only fifteen per cent. in woolen goods, twenty- 
five per cent. in cotton goods, eighteen per cent. in 
paper, and in some'articles, ag for instance in soap, 
it sinks down to only six per cent., while a tobacco 
manufacturer. told usin committee that the labor 
in sweetened plug tobacco costs less than the licorice 
which goes intuit. I have all these figures from 
the statements of manufacturers themselves. 

: “Ehe bulk of the cost is always in the material, 
besides such items as fuel, rent, interest, &e. Now, 
even ‘taking twenty-five per cent. as the average 
cost of labor; it will be perceived that a protection 
of only twenty-five per cent, on the whole valueof 
the article is equal to a protection of one hundred 
per cent, on the labor that goes juto the article; a 
duty of fifty percent. on the value is equal to two 
hundred per cent. on the labor: seventy-five per 
cent. on the value is equal :to.three hundred. per 
cent. on the labor, and à duty of.one hundred per 
cent. on the value, sich as we have several of on 
uur tariff schedule; amounts.to a protection of four 


hundred per cent. on the labor f”, 


omge 


Weare not now: 


Eou 
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To this it might be added that iron-ship 
building, the cost of which embraces a greater 


| proportion of labor than almost any other 


branch of manufacture, is completely paral- 


| yzed by the prent duty on iron and other 


materials, and the laborers who ought to be 
engaged in it are obliged to lie idle or resort 
to other and less remunerative employments. 
My distinguished friend from New York 
Mr. Woop] addressed the House on Satur- 
ay upoa the tea and coffee question, I fear 
his zeal to sustain his vote upon the bill toad- 


mit them free led him to make some assertions 


which are pot consistent with bis customary 
accuracy of statement,. Did the honorable 


| gentleman really mean, as he stated, that “the 


poor man, the mau who lives by his own man- 
ual labor, spends tén dollars for tea and coffee 


i where he spends one for iron and woolen ?’” 


Had he reversed his figures, and ‘stated the 
expensé of tea and, coffee for the poor man at 
one tenth the cost of his iron and woolen 
goods, he would have come much nearer his 
usual standard of correctness. 

I accept the gentleman’s statement that 
‘the ordinary consumption of woolen cloth 
ing will not exceed one hundred dollars per 
year for an ordinary workingman’s family.” 
He did not tell us the expense of iron to the 
workinginan, nor of his tea and coffee. Pass- 
ing over the iron, as to which I have no reli- 
able statistics, I find the average consump- 
‘tion of tea in the United States in 1871, was 
about one and a@ half pounds to each inhabit- 
ant, and the average consumption of. coffee 
about eight pounds to each inhabitant, or 


was forty-seven per cente Do the opponents about nine pounds of tea and about forty-eight 


pounds of coffee for a family of six persons. 
If we estimate the average retail price of tea 
to be $1 20 per pound, making $10 80, and 
that of coffee to be thirty cents per pound, 
making $14 40, we find the entire cost of tea 
aud coffee for a family of six persons one year 
to be $25 20, while the whole duty paid on 
both during the year for the family of six 
would be $2 791 So the poor man’s woolen 
clothing alone (to say nothing about iron or 
articles made of iron) costs him about four 
times as much as his tea and coffee! 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Woop] also stated that ‘the poor man’s fam- 
ily is a larger consumer of tea and coffee than 
the family of the rich man. The latter can 
procure his wines and fine liquors, of an expen- 
sive character, and in these finds his principal 
beverage.” 
but I cannot think it is extensively so. While 
I believe it to be true that the rich man isa 
greater consumer of tea and coffee than the 
poor man, I have made no distinction in the 
estimates I have given. 

Borrowing liberally from the admirable 
illustrations heretofore given by my excellent 
-friends,. the -gentleman from. Illinois, [Mr. 
MARSHALL, | and the gentleman from Indiana, 
{Mr. Kerr,] I may analyze for a moment the 
popular idea of a free breakfast table,” 
which has captivated so many humane gentle- 
men. The poor man puts on his flannel shirt 
taxed deprive per cent., his coat, vest, and 
trowsers taxed sixty per cent., and his boots 
taxed thirty-five per cent., and sits down to his 
breakfast table, (made. ‘free’ by the-removal 
of duties on tea and coffee to the amount of 
about three dollars per annum for an ordinary 
family!) which is held together by nails taxed 
thirty per cent., or screws taxed fifty per cent., 
and with hinges taxed seventy per cent., and 
painted with waterials taxed fifty per cent., and 
covered with atable cloth taxed forty per.cent. 
His good wife clad in clothing taxed from thirty- 
five to.one hundred. per cent., following the 
directions of her cook: book taxed twenty-five 
per cent., having placed upon his table his 
frugal meal, consisting mainly of provisions 
produced by the aid ofagricultural implements 


Doubtless this is too often true,. 


taxed fifty per cent., cooked in vessels taxed 
| fifty-three per cent., upon a stove taxed sixty 
| per cent., heated with coal taxed fifty per 
; cent., he proceeds to season it with salt taxed 
from one hundred to one hundred and eighty 
per cent., or spices taxed from forty to one 
hundred and twenty-five per cent., and to par- 
take of it from plates, cups, and saucers taxed 
forty per cent., with a knife and fork taxed 
thirty-five per cent., sweetening his ‘‘free’’ tea 
or coffee with sugar taxed fifty per cent., using 
‘a: spoon taxed forty-five per-cent. Retiring, 
then, to his morning devotions, he reads a chap- 
ter from the family Bible priuted on paper taxed 
twenty per cent., with type taxed twehty-tive per 
cent., and ink taxed thirty-five per cent., and 
kneels upon a carpet taxed sixty per cent. 
Surely the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. Kerr] 
was correct in his remark that ‘‘ the boast of a 
free breakfast table is simply an able-bodied 
absurdity.” . i 

The honorable gentleman from New. York 
[Mr. Woop] was inaccurate again when he 
stated that ‘‘ for twenty-five years the Demo- 
cratic party supported the Government alto- 
gether from revenue collected from imported 


| goods, without any internal revenue, without 


duty upon tea and coffee, and without any 
debt.” He was hardly accurate when he 


| stated that from 1832 to 1861 ‘tea and coffee 


came in altogether free, except a nominal 
duty in the acts of 1882 and 1886.” An ex- 
amination -of the statutes shows that while the 
fathers of the Republic and their immediate 
successors, from the foundation of our Govern- 
ment down to 1832, imposed heavy duties on 
tea and coffee, an act was passed on the 14th 
of July, 1832, admitting coffee free and taking 
the duty from teas imported from China or 
east of the Cape of Good Hope and in United 
Siates vessels, but providing for a duty often 
cents per pound on all otherwise imported. 
By the act of September 11, 1841, all duties 
were removed from both tea and coffee. ‘I'nis | 
act remained in force about one year. By the 
act of August 30, 1842, tea and coffee were 
admitted tree when imported in American ves- 
sel from the places of their growth and pro- 
duction, but were subject to a duty of twenty 
per cent. when otherwise imported. The act 
of July 30, 1846, contained a simlar provision, 
with the addition that they were also admitted 
free when imported direct from the place of 
growth and production in foreign vessels ex- 
empt by treaty stipulations from discriminat- 
ing duties. This provision, which remained 
in force till August, 1861, is also contained in 
the bill recently reported by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ke tiey] from the 
minority of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
This discrimination in favor of American 
vessels, or foreign vessels exempt from dis- 
criminating duties, for the encouragement of 
direct trade with countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope,, was not so unimportant as wany 
suppose, Dutiesto a considerable amount were 
collected on tea and coffee, although the prin- 
cipal importations were free and in American 
vessels. What a bounty was here held out to 
American shipping! 1 do not approve of the 
plan of attem pting to reéstablish our supremacy 
upon the ocean by special legislation of this 
character, bat sucha plan would be preferable 
to none. ifthe statesmen of the present day, 
while making tea and coffee free, were to do 
something to lift the heavy weight which now 
paralyzes our shipping interests, by conferring 
upon American vessels special privileges in 
the transportation of three or four hundred 
million pounds of tea and coffee per annum, 
they would entitle themselves to more thanks 
than they can fairly claim now. ; 
But with hardly sufficient American ocean ton- 
nage. to afford a respectable competition, such 
legislation might increase the prices of freightto 


nearly the extent of the duty removed, and 
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thus practically afford no reliefto the consumer 
ot tea and coffee, but it would at least give 
new life to our mercantile marine. To what 
extent this discrimination in favor of American 
tonnage Yaised the prices of freight on these 
articles before American-commerce in: Ameri- 
can vessels was driven from the seas, Lam not 
able to state with certainty. But I am in- 
formed on good authority that it had a marked 
effect in enlarging our foreign carrying trade, 
and the records show that American tonnage 
at no time ia our history increased so rapidly 
as within that period. 

‘The following table, taken at intervals of 
five years, gives the number of pounds of tea 
and coffee admitted free, and the number of 
pounds paying duty, during the fiscal -years 
ending as follows: : 


Free. 


Coffee. 
107,860,911 
144,986,895 

“190,764,259 
200,998,751 


For some reason, not now traceable, there 
was no uniformity in the quantities paying 
duties from year to year. During some years 
the quantity was much larger than during any 
year mentioned in the table. 

The following table gives the number of 
pounds imported in American and in foreign 
vessels during the same fiscal years: 


In American vessels. 

Lea, Coffee. 

««s.19,487,910 104,627,928 
29,253,240 130,629,537 
24328,1447 167,6246: 

$ 20,03: 474,395,352 

` 3,505,441 

14,642,150 

23,854,033 

27,749,381 


During thetime embraced in the table about 
two thirds of our importations, other than 
those of tea and coffee, were made in Ameri- 
can ships. Now, however, the tables are 
reversed, and more than two thirds are in 
foreign ships, and the proportion of American 
ships is growing ** small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less’? from year to year, and will con- 
tinue to do so while Congress confines itself 
to removing duties from articles not produced 
in this country, and leaves high rates ‘on ship- 
building materials: The increase and decrease 
of American ocean tonnage are shown in the 
following expressive figures taken at intervals 
of ten years: 


Registered tonnage. 


620,451 
845,803 


T87L. 


But suppose tea admit- 


and coffee had been 
ted absolutely free from 1832 to 1861, it would 
not prove that they ought to be free now. The 
necessities of ‘our country then were but small 


compared with those of the present time. 
‘This point is illustrated in the following table, 
which gives the average receipts from customs, 
the average population, and the amount of 
receipts per capita during every Administra- 


tion since the first act was passed making tea 
_or coffee free: . 
Average ; Amount 
Administra- receipta from Population. per 
tion. customs. capita. 
TaCKSON... sessen ee $22,000,000 15,000,000 1.46 
Van Bauren.. . 16.000.000 16,500,090 95 
Tyler... | 46,500,000 19,000,000 87 
Polk... . 27,500,000 21,000,000 1.31 
Fillmore.. 41,009,000 3,000, 1.78 
ieree ` 60;0U0.000 27,000,000 2.22 
Bachanan « 52,000,003 30,000,000 1.73 
Lincoln... . 65,090,000 33,090,000 1.97 
Johuson “01,000,000 36,000,000 2e 
198, 5. 


i 
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During the next fiscal year, according to 
the recommendation of the Secretary: of the 
Treasury, the revenue from customs should be 
$218,000,000, besides '$110,000,000 from in- 
ternal revenue, making from customs $5 32 
to each inhabitant, if we estimate the popula- 
tion at forty millions. Tea and coffee might 
therefore very consistently bear a moderate 
duty now, though we should concede ‘that it 
would have been justifiable to admit them free 
in the better days of the ‘Republic. i 

A tariff is always a tax. A tariff on tea and 
coffee is therefore a tax. As such it is a bur- 
den. So is the local tax of the farmer on the 
little‘farm upon which he works early and late 
to provide for the wants of his family. | But 


i the expenses of the national as well as of the 


State government must be paid, and our in- 
quiry should be, how can the necessary sum 
be raised and be least. bardensome to the tax- 
payer? In any event, I am not in favor of 
raising more than is necessary. I do not-be- 


jieve in ‘inviting éxtravagance' and fraud by 


roviding revenues for which we have bo legit- 
imate use. Neither do I believe it to be just 
that the men of this generation should be taxed 
to death, or protected to death, in order to're- 
lieve their posterity from contributing their 
reasonable share toward the payment ‘of ‘our 
colossal debt. I am in favor of larger reduc- 
tions than the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended ; larger than those provided for in the 
pending bill; larger than it is reasonable to 


expect would receive the sanction of a majority | 


of Congress. In addition to all other reduc 
tions which could possibly be carried [ would 
gladly have welcomed free tea and coffee ; but 
I could not and did not give my sanction to a 
scheme for placing those articles on the free 
list first, and thus greatly endangering all efforts 
to reduce on other articles that are necessaries 
in a higher degree, the prices of which are 
largely enhanced by prohibitory duties with- 
out any corresponding benefit to the Treas- 
ury. If this precipitate action of Congress 
shall have the effect of preventing any further 
reduction, or instead of a reduction of about 
twenty per cent. of giving us a reduction of 
only about ten per cent., as l understand is to 
be proposed, it will, in my judgment, be pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the country. 

‘That tea and coffee are to be free is‘a fore- 
gone conclusion. ‘The provisions in the pend- 
ing bill for modérate duties upon them will 
be promptly rejected, in accordance with the 
views of the House already so emphatically 
expressed. I have spoken not to influence 
any one to vote in favor of retaining them, 
but to justify my previous action, and inci- 
dentally to itlustrate some of the objections 
to the present iniquitous tariff. 


Public Building at Memphis. 


REMARKS OF HON. W. W. VAUGHAN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Iv rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 11, 1872, 

On the bill proposing an appropriation for erecting 
a custoum-house, post ofico, and rooms for the 
Federal court in the city of Memphis. | 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall con- 
sume the time allotted to me on this occasion 
by invoking your consideration and that of this 

House to the bill I had the honor to introduce 

proposing an appropriation for erecting a cus- 

tom-honse, post office, and rooms for the Fed- 

eral court in the city of Memphis. ie . 

Commerce has its necessities, and this is one 
of them, which we must respect if we would 
rightly discharge our duties here. : 

‘frae, there are many such similar applica- 
tions, but this is not a subject for regret. IfI 


-are controlled by the laws of climate. 


‘much to do with their employments. 


-ereuseand expansion of thé trade; wealth, and 


prosperity of the country. 


v| Let us consider this subject for ® moment. 


Look at the extent and magnitude of ‘this 
country, stretching from the Atlantic to ‘the 
Pacitiz, from the great lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico; through so many degrees of latitude 
and longitude; with such variety of soils and 
productions; with such. lofty mountains, such 
extensive plains; with such mighty rivers, 
lakes, harbors, and inlets; with a climate so 
varied. ise 
The productions of this and of all countries 
are ci While 
in this country we may: justly boast. of more 
valuable and diversified productions, perhapa, 
than any other one country on the face of the 


-globe, we must remember that we are within 


the temperate zone, and that we must look to 
countries outside the United States for many 
supplies. Tothe frigid zone we must look dor 
furs and other supplies peculiar to arctic r- 
gious} tọ the tropics for gums, drugs,’ apices, 
mahogany, rosewood, lignum-vitaz, and. other 
valuable timbers; for coffee, much of:oursugar, 
and for tropical fruits, ‘and other’ auphtied 
which can be produced only uuder an almost 
vertical sun. ‘Then, again; our country is so 
extensive, that the sugar, rice, cotton, finits, 
and other intertropical productions of Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia, are remote, very far remote, from 
the ice, cranberries, wheat, corn, hemp, hog, 
and wool-supplying regions of the northern 
and western States. 

The peculiar condition of communities has 
Some 
find agriculture most profitable and follow that, 
others commerce, others manufacturing ; bat 
while we have made mighty and satistactory 
advancements in this last mentioned depart- 
ment of human industry, we must look to 
foreign countries to supply us with the silks, 
sating, laces, jewelry, highty flavored wines, 
and much of the costlier fabrics, which can 
only be produced in older countries, ‘where 
cheap labor and more capital are united with 
riper experience and educated skill. 

By developing the productions of the peo- 
ple we encourage agriculture; by converting 
the raw material into fabrics to.wear, or agri* 
cultural implements, we encourage manulac- 
tures; by constructing canals, railroads, steam- 
boats, sailing vessels, and steamships, we foster 
commerce—the three beaatilul daughters of 
civilization. . 

Commerce is aptly termed the civilizer of 
nations.. It may be traced in its beneficent 
pathway from: remotest antiquity, scattering 
broadcast its ever-increasing, ever-fertilizing, 
ever-civilizing and ever christianizing benefits 
upon mankind. It has-assumed giant propor- 
tions with us. Look at it—with an outward. 
commerce, imports and exports exceeding au- 
nually six hundred million dollars; with au in- 
ter-State trade amounting to more than three 
thousand million dollars annually. If it be 
this now, while we are in our infancy as a 
nation, what will it be when all these States 
and Territories are densely peopled-and devel- 
oped? Shall we foster this commerce which 
so vitally administers to the high behests of 
civilization, or shall we neglect it’and turn 
deaf ears to its requirements? “This is pré- 
cisely the question before “you; which shall 
it be? Ithas its rules-and necessities, One 
of its rules is to create great centers of trade, 
a dense population, and a mighty traffic. 
This traffic demands custom-houses and post 
offices. The recent change in custom regula- 
tions, permitting fmported merchandise to 

ass through in bulk, and, without breaking 
bulk, to these different centers of trade, “makes 
custom houses, post offices, ahd courts. an 
absolute necessity which cannot be dispensed 


do not err itis a sigu, and sure‘one, of the ii- tl with. * 
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Revenue Reform—Mr, Bird. 
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The city of Memphis, on the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi, by her commerce, pop- 
ulation, and wealth, has become one of the 
great centers of. trade, which demands the 
facilities asked for. pe 

i submit some facts for your consideration, 
that you may the. better determine the justness 
of the application: =~ f 
Extracted from: the report of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the cty of Memphis. . 


Bales of cottan received for the year ending lst Sep- 
“tember, 1871... gaas 


Wave of tiesam 552, 
olesale and ret : 

and grocery trade i 71,002,356 
Custom-house duties paid . _ 334,053 
Mapufactures—value of...... 103,44 


Tonnage of twenty-six steamers owned 
in Momphis..scsscserns esses cneqessssneeses893,383 LONS. 


Post Office businesa as reported by the. Pastmasters. 
‘The amount of mail matter handled is estimated 
ag follows: Amount of newspapers, average weight 
two tons daily, equal to seven hundred and thirty 
tons annually. > j , š 
Average number of drop letters daily, 6,400, or, an- 
goual Ameer eae 2,336,000 
verage number of ie 
daily, or, annually 3 an 1,460,000 
Average number of letters received from .. 
other offices for distribution, daily, 15,000, . 
or, annually... P TE 5,475,000 


l Total handled annually rccccsserssensscescens 


Cash received from April 1, 1871, to March 31, 1872. 

paper postag: $2,951 40 
117 50 

47,645 74 

a i o d re ori 21,347 72 
ue postage collected on delivery of let- 


, Total postal revenue collected during 
PEG FOOT oni rooney tasunek Eo isore 


Draft department. 


Collected on Department’s drafts sent to 
` this office for collection during the year 


_ _ Received on deposit. 
Cash remitted from other oflices, this 
“being the Office of deposit for eastern 
Arkansas, north Mississippi, west Ten- 
negseo,.and western Kentacky............ 


» oo. Money-order. department. . 
Issued from April 1, 1871, to... i 
. March 31, 1872, 9,529, amount.$183,340 45 
Amount money-orderfundsre- * 

ceived on deposit from other 

ONLCES...nssrrceeseee PEEN: tesi 


73,649 91 


6,885 24 


21,722 30 


627,794-00- = 


Total amount money-erder 
funds received. cesses csesees tenteedeeece 811,134 45 


‘Total cash receipts from all sources 
during the year... eccseessestssceees $913,390 90 


i Disbursemente. 
The above-named sum has been disbursed as fol- 
lows:, Paid 14,885 money orders drawn on this office, 
AMOUNG ccccisisessessonsdasos N $402,677 83 


40,213 07 


THE FEDERAL COURT, 

The number of cases on the Federal court 
docket will not fall short of three thousand 
annually; many of them on the admiralty side 
of the docket, of the highest importance, grow- 
ing out of the extensive and. constantly in- 
creasing commerce on the Mississippi river. 

, Mr. Speaker, I have given a condensed state- 

ment of the commerce, postal, and Federal 
court business of the city of Memphis. I doubt 
whether there is a city on this continent, or 
elsewhere, with double her population that van 
make such an exhibit. Think of it, a city of 
between fifty and sixty thousand people, whose 
wholesale and retail dry goods and grocery 
trade reaches the large sam of $71,002,356; 
whose exports of one staple alone (cotton) 
reaches $40,000,000; whose postal receipts 
pay into the Treasury daily $201.80. 

the Committee ou Publie Buildings and 
‘Grodrids will remember that'a delegation com- 


leans. 


ment, with somp degrees of exultation, that 
the postal business:of that great city, number- 


‘ing, i believe was the statement, seven.hundred 


thousand population, paid into the Treasury 


daily $1,000. By comparing the population and 
-postal receipts of the two cities you will per- 


eeiye that Memphis, in proportion to popula- 
tion, .an, postal business pays more than two 


| dollars to Philadelphia's one. : 
: d make this comparison with no wish to dis- 
| parage the just claims of that, great city. 


‘The Government has pursued the policy hith- 


| erto. of locating eustom-houses in the different 


seetions-of the country when justified by the 
trade of the city applying. In pursuance of 
this policy they have located such buildings at 
Mobjle, Savannab, Charleston, and New Or- 
Notwithstanding Memphis was a mere 
village in 1835, and the cities named are older 
than the Government, she surpasses them,all 
in business except New Orleans. If it were 
wise—I am not saying. it was not—for the Gov- 
ernment to, place such buildings in the cities 


‘named, can any good reason be assigned why 


Memphis should not be entitled to equal facil- 
ities ?. 

I have spoken of Memphis as she is now. 
With the railroads made and being made east 
of the Mississippi river, in a very short time 
she will be in a direct and close connection 
with every city onthe Gulf and Atlantic coast, 
and with all the interior towns and cities of 
the entire country north and east of the 
Mississippi river. West of the Mississippi 
she has railroad connection with the capital 
of Arkansas. Capitalists, with Tom Scott at 
their head, have ({ am informed) underteken 
to bridge the Mississippi at Memphis, and to 
extend westward our railroad system so as to 
embrace much of Arkansas, Louisiana, 'l'exas, 


the. Pacific coast, and many of the States of. 


Mexico, while in another direction active 
efforts are being made to extend railroads to 
Kansas, and all. that section of country. in 
the upper Mississippi valley to. the borders 
of Canada. : r 

-Tke completion of these roadsis but 4 matter 
of time; they are certain to be built, because 
needed to give adequate facilities to this section 
of the country. When.completed they will 
make Memphis the principal cotton mart of 
the Union, the great center for distributing 
the productions of the North and Northwest 
with the South, the sonthern Atlantic and 
Gulf cities, and intervening cities and towns 
of the interior. a : 

Having said this much I might with propri- 
ety conclude, if something within me did not 
bid me say more and cast myself upon your 
indulgence while doingso. Isometimes fear— 
T hope Í err—that in asking for my section of 
country @ matter of justice and right ‘that pre- 
judices growing out of the history of the past 
may weigh in the scale against us... 6 0 i) 

With ‘uplifted hands I implore you, and eac 

of you, to bury deep, deep, deep in oblivion 
the struggles and incidents of thé recent past 
with the generous and enriobling sentiment 
that we.are the offspring of a common ances- 
try, bound together by a thousand ties of 
kindred, common: interests, and a common 
destiny; and that you, and I, and all can best 
discharge our duties here by common and 
united efforts to heal the dissensions of the 
past aud build up this Rome of ours to be the 
glory and admiration of the world. _ 

_ We should remember that wars are the con- 


comitant of nations; that men are but mortals, 


liable to err, and that we may have wars and 
conflicts so long.as avarice and ambition shail 
sway the councils of men. : 

History is an index of the hearts of men as 


they ever have been, as they ever will be. It isa | 


siby! unfolding its mysteries totime leaf by leaf. 


it 
Now turn to those leaves, and tell me, if you 
cab, what page there is not-stained with blood. 
Cast your eyes over the history of nations of 
antiquity and of modern times, and tell me if 
you can which of them there was, or is, that at 
one time or another was not drenched in blood. 
To go no further back, run your minds over 
the history of England, of France, of Germany, 
of Spain, of Italy, and tell meif you can in 
what period of fifty years either of them were 
without wars, internal or external, Again, 
tell me, if you can, on which side or which 
party the error lies. If all countries in all 
ages have been plunged in wars, can we reason- 
ably hope that we have either become so wise 
or so prudent as to escape the follies and errors 
of all other nations? I allude to these matters 
not to stir up strife or unkindliness, or even 
uncharitableness, but-with the hope that you 
will weigh without resentment the justice of 
my plea. eed ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I came here with no other feel- 
ings than thoseof the utmost kindness and good 
will to each and every one of you. I came here to 
say, as I do now, if history has written a black 
and bloody page between us, letus draw a veil 
over it and bury the dead past with its unhappy 
incidents and remembrances, I implore you 
to join hands with me in a common effort to 
restore happiness and prosperity to the whole 
country, i € 

If tbe sentiments expressed shall meet with 
a sympathetic response on your part, let it be 
manifested by your acts. Let me say to my 
constituents that the Forty-Second Congress 
are disposed to deal out even-handed justice 
to all. Let your appropriations be such as 
will liberally accomplish the object in view. 
Let a building of suitable proportions go up 
in full view of the mighty Mississippi, to glad- 
den thë sight of all wayfarers.by land or water. 
Let from its Joftiest pinnacle the stars and 
stripes float, to remind you and each of you, 
and all, that we are still within the protecting 
ægis of the Constitution, and still a united 
people. 


Revenue Reform. ° 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. BIRD, 
f OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tae Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BIRD said: .. . 

Mr: Speaker: I- desire to embrace this 
occasion to say a few words in behaif of what 
I regard as genuine revenue reform. The 
struggle has been long, tedious, complicated, 
and sometimes difficult, but never to my mind 
uncertain. To-day I feel that I can cougratu- 
late myself and the country upon the coming 
dawn. A more equable system of imposing 
duties. must ensue. 

As l have listened to the debates in this 
House for several days my mind has wandered 
from point to point, and occasionally when I 
have heard the arrogant demands of protec- 
tionists, the inquiry has presented itself to 
me, whether or not it is at all profitable for 
a people situated as we are to hold any inter- 
course whatsoever with the outside world? 1 
have indeed wondered, while listening to the 
elaborate arguments presented on the other 
side, whether it was not good for the pro- 
tectionists in our land—the iroumongers, the 
cotton and woolen manufacturers—that the 
rebel cruiser the Alabama did evince so much 
power upon the seas and sweep cur commerce 
so thoroughly from the ocean. | cannot con- 
ceive what prayer for protection could be more 
| sincerely uttered than one involving this idea ; 


| for the insistment of high-tariff men is that we 


1872.4 
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Revenuë Reform—HMr. Bird: 


owe all our material progress. to the laws re- 
straining the importation of foreign goods. To 
state the proposition thus broadly. may seem 
absurd indéed; but the thought never would 
occur to any! individual did he not so continu- 
ously. hear the extravagant claims of protec- 
tlonists. .., : 

In the very outset let me remark that rev- 
enue reformers value, in every possible appre- 
ciable light, the manafacturing industries of 
the country. We regard. them from a public 
or general, rather than from a private or spe- 
cial stand-point. The people at large are in 
our minds more than the individual, We take 
pride in acknowledging the many advantages 
to our material welfare from the furnace and 
forge, loom and spindle, kiln and pottery ; but 
we are obliged, as legislators, to remember 
that but comparatively few of our people are 
engaged in them. Speaking for myself, I only 
desire to be just. J am not. willing to yield to 
auy prejudice, local or otherwise. I am not 
for oue interest or pursuit, bat for all. 

I desire also to say that-I speak to-day with 
the knowledge that immense, sums of money 
have been gathered and. concentrated in- cer- 
tain employments; and that the capital thas 
invested. is liable to be affected by the legisla: 
tion proposed in this bill, which is equally 
true of all legislation at any time or place 
respecting any pursuit that may engage the 
attention of men, whether such legislation 
looked to originating, fostering, or protecting 
such pursuit or not. Nor can-Lignore the 
fact that none knew better than these capital- 
ists, who thug invested capital and perhaps 
misled labor, that if they depended upon 
legislation for success it was their duty to 
count in the beginning, upon the conflict which 
they would encounter. with other capital and 
other pursuits which could not be protected 
by law, but which might claim their rights ag 
sacred and solemn as any, other. Thus, I 
trust with, a sense of the highest responsibility 
and a proper realization of the situation of our 
country and the business interests involved, 
I continue the discussion. 


PROTECTION IS SELFISH. 


Why, sir, if it were not for the progress of 
civilization—if it were not for that liberal 
Christian idea which pervades the people of 
this country, so thoroughly impelling them 
onward by a generosity and ‘a liberality that 
knows no bounds—we would at once find 
ourselves inclosed with a Chinese wall; we 
would find legal barriers shutting out. all the 

-other nations of the’ earth as sternly as did 
the Japanese in former days. Who can doubt 
but this is the logical conclusion, especially 
after the presentation of their case by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KeLuer 7] 

. MUST HAVE REVENUE. 

But it is perfectly manifest, Mr. Speaker, 
that we must have revenue; to have revenue 
from customs we must have commerce with 
foreign nations ; and thus we supply the Gov- 
ernment withthe means wherewith it can pay 
the public debt and defray its ordinary expenses. 
In doing this our protectionist friends boldly 
step forward. and insist that they shall receive 
not an incidental or secondary benefit, but the 
first and greatest benefit. therefrom, which 
benefit accrues to them by increasing the price 
of the article imported, and of course the 
article manufactured here, also, to the full 
extent of the duty or tarif imposed. Revenue 
reformers meet the question squarely, and 
insist that the first and principal object of 
legislation should be the raising of revenues 
To this extent action will be regarded as legit- 
imate, commendable, and equitable, leaving 
no room for complaint, because of unjust indi- 
vidual or local discriminations, by giving. to 
one.class or section that opportunity for pro- 
motion or emolument which you cannot give 


Ho. or Repsi 


to another, and which that: other ‘cannot; ex- 

cept by some remote contingency: or possibil- 

ity, ever receive any advantage from ; as when, 

by protection, yow enrich a few- individuals 

engaged: in: making pig iron in- Pennsylvania 

or any other circumseribed locality, you, be: 

yond. all controversy,: deprive the people of 

the West from the benefits of free markets, 

from the advantages of world-wide competi- | 
tion; and clearly by law compel the laboring 
and industrious classes in-all other sections to 

pay tribute to the Pennsylvania pig-iron man. 

On whieh side is equity and justice? Rich 

monopolists will answer one way, but a heavily 
taxed people-answer another’ way. : 


TARIFF FOR REVENUE DEMANDED. 


Revenue reformers contend that by imposing 
duties for the purpose of raising the necessary 
funds for the support.of Government, and for 
no other purpose, the burdens of taxation will 
fall more equally upon all, and the least pos- 
sible injustice will be done to any individual, 
class, or section. This policy, according to 
all sound rales of political economy, has done 
aud will do infinitely more for, the country 
than any other, and secure.for us permanence 
both of greatness and prosperity. as a nation. 
Revenue reformers place the Government first ; 
protectionists place individuals, monopolists, 
classes, or sections, first. Hence, every con- 
siderate person will readily observe that a 
conflict of opinion exists, and the unbiased 
will logically decide the question in favor of a 
revenue tariff, especially when protection con- 
fessedly costs the people so much in enhanced 
prices and yields to the Treasury so little. 

The argument of revenue reformers is, that 
since the legitimate object of the law imposing 
tariff duties is revenue, that, object will be most 
certainly attained with the least mischief or 
apprebension by free and unfettered commerce 
or intercourse with other nations, which will, 
according to all experience, so stimulate our 
ever aclive, vigilant, and thrifty people as to 
place their healthy advancement and final 
prosperity in every branch of industry beyond 
doubt. The growth of our country when this 
policy prevailed is enough to satisfy the doubt- 
ing if he be unprejudiced or disinterested. 
Protectionists, on the other hand, insist that 
by means of a tariff so high as to prevent to 
a large extent foreign competition with our 
manufacturers of iron, woolens, or cottons, you 
secure diversity of and prosperity to American 
industry. 

I trust I have stated the questions involved 
fairly and fully. : 

PROTECTION HINDERS COMMERCE. 

In regarding the liberal view of the argu- 
ment let us for n moment consider the bene- 
fits to us from a free and untrammeled com- 
merce. While the protectionists urge before 
the people of this country that by means of 
protection industry is developed to a greater 
extent than it would otherwise be in certain 
localities, I ask you, upon the other hand, to 
regard the influence of a free and unob- 
structed commerce upon industry throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Cast your 
eye in whatsoever direction you may follow- 
ing the track of our commerce, and its influ- 
ence upon the prosperity of our people, to say 
nothing of the opportunity it affords for collect- 
ing the revenue, is everywhere visible. 

Whence come our great sea-board towns— 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Charleston, New Orleans? In what had they 
their origin butin this free and ‘untrammeled 
intercourse with the other nations of the globe? 
Teall the attention of gentlemen to this im- 
portant fact, that these great, thriving, pros- 
perous cities not only owe their origin, but 
their impetus, their progress, their wealth, ` 


their continuance in power and splendor, to {| 


this free and untrammeled commerce insisted | 


upon: by the revenue reformers ‘of this House 
and the country. ` ° P eee 
‘Heénée; I congratulate this Honse, I congrat« 
ulate the country, that the tendency at thistime 
to revenue’ reform is palpable; persistent, tri- 
umphant; and that, sooner or later, we'shall 
be enabled to rejoice in that peace and pros- 
perity which steadiness of" purpose atid’ cér- 
tainty of administration ‘assured “to: a peaple 
sd great, so’ undivided, and as" capable of 
commanding to the best ends all ‘the material 
wealth of a mighty continent, as‘nre the people 
of this country," 6 Si o aoe Coes 
It matters not to. me, ‘sir, from’ whence 
comes this bill reported: by the: majority of the 
committee. ` I ask notits paternity, "Whether 
the free-trade Democrats, whether the reve- 
nue Republicans, or whether the gentleman 
from Massachusetts himself, [Mr. Dawes, } the 
chairman of tbe committee, propounded its 
chief principles and ate prepared: to: unite 
heartily in-advocating’or'not, we'have by the ` 
assistance of growing public opinion extorted 
it from that committee. ` Although it is not 
all that is demanded, it is to some extent a rec- 
oguition of the righteousness of the demand. 
The generous sentiments of the people of this 
country have compelled it. The voice of 
revenue reform which sent nearly‘one hun» 
dred Democrats here, which sent a number 
of Republicans here bas been so potent, so 
majestic, and so grand as'to evoke this rec: 
ognition, and I trust will compel the adoption 
of the principle: of: revenue reform in the 
main, whether altogether or not. Let’ pro: 
tectionists take warning. “As dur‘public debt 
becomes less; their cries for protection’ wil: 
fall unheeded on’ the masses of our people; 
who will never-be content until they ‘can’ pro+ 
cure the cheapest clothing and the cheapest 
tools that the market of the world’ can fur: 
nish: Those who observe this’ fact will be 
wise in‘time. Ifthese remarks are received 
in the same aincerity in which they are uttered, 
I am-quite sure I will have done something 
toward averting those disasters which always 
follow the continued violations of the ordinary 
laws of trade and commerce. - Pe gai 
Yes, whatever may be the determination’ of 
pretended lovers of civil service reform, what- 
ever may be the combinations’ of those who 
would, by dissembling, and the evasion of 
great issues, seck to procure power in this 
country for the purpose of administering their 
own ‘particular theories ‘of government, this 
one idea now predominates, that a tariff for 
protection alone, a tariff which shall ‘advance 
one particalar interest, notwithstanding others 
may be in conflict: therewith, at farthest will 
not long be tolerated. I say this sentiment 
now is obtaining and has obtained such a foot- 
hold as that no- political combination, what“ 
ever other noble views may animate men, cati 
dethrone, suppress, or supersede it. ‘ 
MONOPOLIES DREADED. ee E 
I congratulate the people of this’ country 
again, because this bill in the main evincés aw 
hostility to that growing spirit of monopoly : 
which, in my humble judgment, was and still” 
is rapidly sowing the seeds of discérd anid 
destruction throughout all the best*social and’ 
political interests of the people.» If'there ‘be: 
any one word that expresses alf thats hurtful, 
all that is to be condemned, all that deserves 
the reprobation of mankind, it is this word 
“monopoly.” {f -there ia ‘anything that 
signifies a concentration of political power 
of a detestable and” domineering character; 
a concentration of material wealth hostile. 
to liberty; a conventration of the pecuniaty - 
resources of a great Government in the hands” 
of atféw, to ‘the detriment and-‘destraction: 
of the social, civil and religious’ interests 
of the many; it is this word; ‘“nvonopoly.” 
When exalted and secured: by Jaws, itpreads’ 
itself like a green bay tree, and demoraliza- 
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tion follows whatever it touches. . If there is | 
a word that concentrates all that is iniqui- 
tous in government, all that has tended to 
disparage the advancing interests of the poor, 
and to estrange the poor from the. best and 
noblest interests of society and the church; 
that word is ‘monopoly.’ [speak only of those 
combinations of men and money which are 
created by law, or formed, by voluatary effort, 
and afterward, by their unhallowed influences, 
direct legislation. 

. The revenue reformers of this country con- 
tend that legislation for protection is a myth; 
that it is sure to mislead, pervert or overdo; 
that its colorings, though gaudy, are not real ; 
that when we are sought to be instructed by 
the favorers of these. schemes, that by protect- 
ing individual interests we advance American 
industry as a whole, they mystify every great 
and generous priaciple which, according to 
political economists and. statesmen, promotes 
the real and genuine welfare of men. They 
say that, by the erection of mills and foun- 
deries and furnaces, you not only give employ- 
me: to an increased number of individuals, 
but supply a market for the productions of 
hundreds and thousands of. others, who would 
be without employment, and whose productions 
would otherwise find no market. ‘Che answer 
is that the game capital which they employ, if 
employed in auy other direction, would con- 
trol the same amount of labor, and necesga- 
rily require the same amount of the products 
of the farmer and other producers for con- 
sumption. 

Look at any locality where these furnaces 
and rolling-mills are in operation. It may be 
that the number of individuals employed at 
any particular point is increased. But, ad- 
mitiug that the population bas increased, 
admitting. that there is in that locality an 
increase of activity and energy, yet. 1 main- 
tain that as compared with the great produc- 
ing interests of this country, such as agricult- 
ural that needs no protection, as compared 
with every other interest.in the land which 
obiain large supplies from foreign markets, 
the numbers so employed are cotnparatively 
few. Who has not observed with pride and 
satisfaction in his own district smelting fur- 
naces or manufactories growing up and thriv- 
ing? Who has not compared the progress 
that has been made in any such locahty in 
this regard, with the advancing interests of 
commerce, of agriculture, and of trade, iude- 
pendent of these interests ? 

Revenue reformers do not despise or under- 
value these great interests. We cannot be 
induced to say aught that. will detract from 
their importance, when they originate from or 
through ihe ordinary laws of trade and industry, 
and do not spring from a legislative hot-bed 
with a giant's proportions but only an infant's 
strength. When their development arises from 
a legitimate source we know that they then 
tend to increase and diversify the industries 
of the country, to add to our wealth, and 
to secure our greatness by establishing the 
means of complete independence. We only 
deny to them that supremacy which is 
claimed for them, We only insist that they 
are subordinate. We aver that when any 
interesi, in a land like ours, where all are free, 
is constantly erying aloud for help and making 
the. most extortionate demands from other 
interests many fold greater, that then it has no 
right to exhibit such a spirit of domination 
as we have often witnessed. So far as those 
branches -of business, which for years have 
received forced protection, are now reasona- 
bly self-sustaining and independent, consider- 
ing the advantages they would derive from a 
fair revenue tariff, they certainly deserve to be 
classed among the institutions that give wealth 
to the country, by profitably. employing its 
industry and establishing permanent channels 
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of trade. But when certain of these manu- 
facturers assert so broadly their value or im- 
portance to the industrial aud laboring inter- 
est, we deny it, and charge that it is utterly 
impossible that it should be so to the extent 
they claim, or ever will be, so long as they come 
to Congress asking for aid, and thus acknowl- 
edge their dependence, 

What is most unfortunate about it is-that 
many men, filled with the wild spirit of specu- 
lation which so greatly demoralized and nearly 
ruined us, supposivg that high tariffs would 
enable-us to amass wealth, have too exten- 
sively and suddenly engaged in the protected 
pursuits. Herein was and continues to be the 
error. Although the demaud may have been 
avd still may be great, yet too much capital 
and labor were diverted from other reason- 
ably prosperous pursuits. Hence 1 maintain 
that to the extent of the excess nothing is 
really added to the wealth of the country, 
and that no laborers are employed more 
advantageously than they otherwise would 
be. Therefore my belief is, and I hazard the 
assertion, that if one fourth of the increase 
of these interests which have recently been 
so rapidly augmented, and atso high a key, 
were to-day to be swept away, the evidences 
of prosperity would in no wise be removed or 
retarded. The spirit of commerce, of reform, 
of advancing prosperity, the boundless fields 
for enterprise or adventure iu our land would 
compel the people to move onward to other 
employments. The capital and labor thus 
released would rapidly be swallowed up in 
other pursuits more profitable. In other 
words, some men have overdone it. In case 
of change a diversion of labor would soon be 
made, and the result would be continued and 
growing advancement in all industrial pur- 
suits. itis a great mistake, as well as a mis- 
fortune, to suppose that our happiness or 
greatness depends in an extraordinary degree 
upon any three or four of the manufacturing 
industries. 

‘Again, the revenue reformers insist that no 
one particular interest has any right to claim 
protection at the hands of the Government, 
and herein lies the absurdity of the demands 
of the bigh tariff men. When they ask at 
the hands of any people laws protecting them, 
when they admit that by the enactment of any 
particular law favoring them the price of the 
article which they propose to protect is thereby 
enhanced to the consumer, the injustice of 
such a claim is manifest, the hardibood in 
pressing it unexampled; and to expect’ any 
people long to yield to this demand when to 
them it is so expensive and burdensome it 
seems to me is perfectly preposterous and 
absurd. 

The revenue reformers insist again that 
the spirit of equality, the principles of justice 
and equily, ail require that existing tariff 
laws, because of their unequal and oppressive 
character, should be rapidly so modified as to 
remove this false and injurious tendency to 
protection, and at length, by wisdom and dis- 
cretion, to completely annul and abrogate the 
enactments which now favor the few to the 
detriment manifestly of the many—I say by 
wisdom and discretion; for annul them the 
people will. The people will submit to be- 
ginners in new and untried industries, but to 
continue in the manner now provided by law 
in some cases, ranging from thirty-five to over 
one hundred per cent., never, never. Let the 
wise hear and understand. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

Again, the revenue reformers of this coun- 
try. insist that there is but one principle upon 
which wecan act in order to remove the con- 
flict that now exists between labor and capi- 
tal—a conflict between honest toil and hard- 
hearted monopoly. Every member of this 
House well remembers that in the early part 


of the session a bill was introduced and 
adopted authorizing the President to appoint 
three commissioners to make inquiries as to 
the relations which exist in this country be- 
tween labor and capital. Now, I ask gentle- 
men from whence the necessity for this arose, 
but from the attempt of the Government to 
legislate in favor of certain individual interests 
in this country, giving extraordinary favors 
and privileges to wealth, allowing it to con- 
centrate its power, and then to dictate terms 
to labor. į maintain that labor is able to take 
care of itself in a free, civilized land like ours. 
Í maintain that its interests cannot be pro- 
moted by the decrees of such a tribunal as 
this. J maintain that to-day, as ever in the 
history ofthis country, labor will fell the forest, 
open the mine, light up the farnace, smelt 
the ore, and manufacture the implements of 
industry, if you do not clog and hamper and 
enchain it by your laws. Labor antagonized 
by capital? No, mever! Labor in conflict 
with capital? No, never! when you do not 
by your artifice in the way of legislatioa con- 
vert capital into monopoly, giving men, under 
the forms of law, the chance to tyranuize 
and oppress. You say that the country is 
free, and the way is open for all to engage in 
the various pursnits protected and bolstered 
up by statutes. Very true; but this comes 
with a bad grace after the monopolies have 
seized every Opening, and with their iron grasp 
have grappled- the throat of labor, demanding 
submission or death. 

But labor to-day is in conflict with tyranny, 
in ‘conflict with monopolists, in conflict with 
all the demons whose sinister operations aud 
false pretenses are in reality undermining and 
destroying the foundations of our happiness ; 
and, thank God, it ever will be. Aad why I 
congratulate myself and this House and the 
country is that labor to-day is being heard. It 
is that it has spoken through this committee. 
It comes up in tones of thunder from the West ; 
it comes as a mighty torrent from the East, 
and by and by it will overthrow the monop- 
olists and solve this great question by itself, 
which will only be the more confused the more 
you attempt to legislate respecting it. You 
urge, I kuow, that you have not legislated 
against labor ; but I claim that by your unwise 
and excessive legislation you made it possible 
for others to take the advantage of labor, and 
they have not been slow in doing itin many 
multiplied forms, 

Labor ask protection! Who ever heard of 
it? Labor ask for the solution of these diffi- 
culties!’ When? No, sir; no. Monopoly has 
become alarmed, monopoly, not money, not 
capital. Capital and labor go hand in hand. 
They exchange their products with the utmost 
freedom and equity and justice. They ask 
nothing at the hands of legislation except 
protection from robbery and jobbery. Labor 
is ever ready and willing to provide for its own 
wants and its own necessities. It was unjust 
legislation and monopoly that threw labor across 
the Atlantic. Itis labor that has built our rail- 
roads, felled our forests, opened our canals, 
and reared our cities, Talk about prosperity, 
national wealth, grandeur, sublimity of pro- 
gress; they are all due to labor, working as the 
handmaid of capital, not monopoly. ‘The very 
arms that constructed these mighty columns, 
that reared this vast Dome, that built the 
Pacific railway, gave us a San Francisco, and 
has encircled the globe with wire and rail. 
And yet they solemnly ask the people of this 
country to inquire, why this conflict between 
labor and capital? Labor only asks for liberty. 
Labor only asks for protection from the opera- 
tion of unequal and unjust Jaws. Labor only 
asks not tobe restrained in its efforts to secure 
its own peace and comfort. Labor says tè 
the legislator, in making laws do not place the 
power in the hands of monopolists to harass, 
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oppress, and dictate to labor, as the old lords 
and.barons ‘did 10 their serfs. 

. And again, revenue reformers insist, with 
the laboring interests ‘of this country, that if 
you remove’ protection commerce will again 
revive, the spirit of trade will abound, and'of 
is own inherent force it will suppress every 
obstacle, overcome every difficulty, and. leave 
no. barrier that will require investigation at 
the hands of Congress.” And-here we have 
an illustration in point, most emphatically 
enforcing the arguments advanced by the 
members of the committee. from the West, 
the East, and the South. Our commerce bas 
been swept.from the ocean, and the lamént- 
able cry comes up, ‘‘ What shall we do to 
revive our commerce?’’ So urgent is the 
demand, so imperious the necessity, so loud 
is the call that labor may find employment in 
our sea-board towns, that they say at once, 
‘t Remove these obstructions from trade;”’ 
and Congress turns in and feebly helps by reso- 
lution. Hence we have often had resolutions 
offered here that those engaged in ehip-build- 
ing should be permitted to enjoy the benefit of 
a drawback upon the: materials: employed b; 

them in the construction of vessels to the full 
oxtent of the tariff imposed. Why this prop- 
osition? Because of the unequal, unjust, and 
burdensome exactions created and sanctioned 
by law, placing the materials used at so high 
a price as practically to forbid ship-building 
in this country. 

Now, behold at once the extent of this inter- 
est. Iron and lumber and numerous other 
articles enter into the construction of vessels, 
They can be manufactured in foreign countries 
cheaper than here. ©The ship-bailder can go 
there and buy them ; but when be brings them 
here he finds an obstacle in the way at once, 
not presented by labor, not presented by trade, 
not presented: by ‘any honest requirements; 
but an: obstacle presented: by monopoly, by 
tyranny, by oppression in the forms of law, 
compelling those who would build ships to 

ay unjust tribute-to home manufacturers. 
They say, remove these obstacles, take away 
these obstructions, permit us to enjoy a draw- 
back upon these things, and then we can build 
your ships as cheaply as they can be built upon 
the Clyde; we wili then revive your commerce 
and all your shipping interests. 

Following this line of argument further on, 
we at once perceive that this tariff obstruction 
enters not only into the things which go into the 
construction of a vessel, but into all the toois 
used by the workmen, the clothes with which 
he clothes himself and his family, the food 
with which he feeds himself and his family, 
and almost every other article that you can 
name which he uses to make himself and 
those about him comfortable in his house. 
And so there is no end to the tyranny and 
oppression thus imposed by legislation upon 
the laboring interests of this country. 

Do the evil effects of this legislation end 
with our ship-builders and the laborers em- 
ployed by them? Certainly not. Millions of 
mechanics and farmers are daily consuming 
most, if not all the articles used in the con- 
struction of ships. Millions of laborers are 
just as much affected by this legislation as the 
laborer whose employmentis building the sea- 
going craft. With all these, implements of 
husbandry, tools for carrying on their respect- 
ive trades, and clothing of every description, 
are absolutely essential. And why should 
any pay.these increased prices, these extraor- 
dinary duties, which are so enormous as to 
cut off and to prevent ship-building almost 
absolutely? To what end, for what pretended 
good are our laboring and farming interests 
thus burdened? Isit for the benefit of trade, 
of labor, or of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment? No; for in most instances for, every 
dollar that. is collected for the Government 
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from the people from one to three are paid 
in the increase ‘of price of the article’ to the 
protected manufacturer. © * E 

Iu order to present ‘every branch of- the 
atgument one statement more is necessary. 
Protectionists ‘still claim ‘that by ‘the aid “of 
law. shuttitig’ out foreign manufacturers, or 
rendering ` the importation’ of théir’ goods 
costly, so that Americans will not. purchase 
them except at a greater or equal expense 
than ‘they‘can® purchases the home product, 
they, the protectionists, will: sdon ‘be able‘to 
compete with the foreign manufacturer. ‘What 
first strikes the mind ia this proposition? The 
fact: that foreigners can manufacture many 
articles such as iron and steel in their various 
forms, and cotton and woolen goods, which 
the American farmer, mechanic, and working- 
men need, and send over thousands of miles 
of ocean and sell them very much cheaper than 
they can be manufactured in this country, 
according to the estimate of these protection- 
ists. “ Hence they now ask the poor people of 
the United States who. need cheap clothing, 
cheap tools;-and cheap agricultural imple- 
ments, to consent to continual high duty upon 
all these, foreign productions, and as an in- 
ducement, assure them that the high duty will 
not be required long; for, say they, “we, will 
soon be enabled to build and make such 
progress as to be able to compete successfully 
with all foreigners.” ` 

This is the old argument; the same pre 
tense that was offered to seduce the people 
in 1816, in 1824, in 1882, and at other later 
periods: For fifty years, at least; this has 
been the fashion of high-tariff men when they 
have desired an opportunity to make money 
at the expense of American laborers. As I 
listen to their lamentations on the one hand, 
or to their boisterous appeals on ‘the other, I 
have often 'supposed that these protectionists 
who seek a monopoly of privileges, must in 
their hearts take it for granted that America 
was made for them chiefly, and that the rights 
and interests of others are subordinate. It 
seems to me that their claims are exorbitant, 
their reasoning fallacious, and their promises 
to the people the most deceptive and illusory. 
In proof of this consider the fact, so apparent, 
that for the last ten years these tariffs have 
been carried to the very highest degree. 
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OF CONNECTICUT, 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. Cuairman: As Ihave promised to yield 
a portion of my time to a gentleman on the 
other side of the House, I will endeavor to be 
brief enough in my remarks, so at least as nat 
to weary the patience of the committee. I 
shall leave it to other gentlemen to make the 
long expositions of the different theories of 
free trade and protection, and shall endeavor 
to take a practical view of the questions pre- 
sented, what taxes shall now be taken off, what 
burdens shall now be removed, and what sys- 
tem of taxation it is best to continue for the 


interests of American capital and American 


labor, 

I learned my tariff doctrines in the same 
school, I presume, that two of the distin- 
guished members of the Committee of Ways 
aud Means on the other side of the House 
learned theirs; for I believé they say they 


learned theirs in the school-of Henry Clay. 
And T believe my distinguished ‘friend frém 
New! York; [Mr Brooks, ] if hè could? break 
through the crust that hag grown over him from 
hig associations for the last twenty years, would 
gét ‘back to the same good’ fd doctrines'still: 
He‘has turned asidé iito 4 new pathway) while 
ineréasing years, güd ‘their practical “lessons 
of the results of protecting American labor'in 
the arrangement of tariff daties, have: more 
aud more confirmed mé in my early opinions. 
‘Phat system which ‘elevates and‘ improves 
the condition of the Ameri¢an laborer, which 
gives him higher wages ‘and more certain and 
constant emplojment, which’ enables: him tó 
mové onward and upward ‘until the laborer 
of yesterday is the capitalist ‘of ‘to‘day, which 
would develop with more rapidity all the re- 
sources of our own country 4nd make a market 
at bome for the increased productions-of our 
soil, isthe one advocated on this floor by those 
who sustain the principle of protecting A meri- 
can industry, and is the one opposed an 
stigmatized by those who champion the theory 
of free trade. ` We ask for no exclusive or 
protiibitory tariff; ‘but we do ‘claim that it 18 
our duty to sô shape our legislation that while 
there may be competition with all the world 
our own capital and our own labor shalt 
havea fair chance with the cheaper materials 
and poorer paid labor of other countries. ` 
I know of no theory held by the advocates 
of protection that calls for a +‘ Japanese sys- 
tem” of isolation, as claimed by miy friend 
from Tlinoie, [ Mr. Bunduarp ;] I know of no 
class of people in our community that call for 
a protective tariff to the exclusion of’ foreign 
articles of production. Myfriend from Illino 
has set up a man of straw upon this fidor, sọ 
that he could make his speech against it and 
knock it down. We claim nothing of that 
kind. What we claim is simply this: that 
sufficient time has elapsed since the war to 
enable us to come substantially to one system 
of taxation, and that we claim should be a 
tarif upon imports; and in adjusting tlie de- 
tails of that system, that we should sö artange 
them as to benefit our own labor father’ than 
foreign labor, and give our own labor its con- 
stant and just reward. : pce 
We claim simply a tariff for revenue; nobody 
asks for anything more. But we claim that 
in adjusting the details of that tariff our own 
labor shall have the benefit of any discrim- 
ination that can’ justly be mide, and not the 
poorer paid labor of foreign countriés. The 
time has come, as is conceded on both sides 
of the House, for a large ‘reduction of tax- 
ation: I go with those who dre’for the largest 
amount of reduction consistent with the needs 
of the Government and a moderate reduction 
of the public debt. I do not believe in pay- 
ing off the debt so rapidly by one half or-ome 
third as we are paying it now, for I believe in 
leaving to a grateful posterity some portion of 
the burdens we are bearing in this generation. - 
Mr. DAWES.  Gratefal for what?) °°” 
Mr. KELLOGG. Grateful for the blessings 
of a Union preserved, and a country growing 
in prosperity, for them, and their children 
after them. The burdens of such a war.as we 
have passed through ought not. to fall entirely 
upon one generation; for itè results and its 
benefits will be shared in ‘large measure by 
future generations. I rejoi¢e in the wonderful 
progress that has been ‘made by ‘this Admin- 
istration toward the final extinction of the 
national debt. In-its first. threé years of ex- 
istence it has paid off’ over three hundred’ 
million dollars, or at the rate of $100,000,000° 
each year. ‘This has been done, too, ‘with ® 
large reduction of taxation at the same Aime, 
eighty millions of taxes having been repealed 
two years ago, besides large reductions made 
just before this Administration came into power. 
And ike rate of reduction of the debt seems.to 
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be constantly increasing. The monthly state- | 
ment of the Seeretary of the Treasury just | 
laid. upon, our, tables for May. .1, 1872, shows | 
the reduction of the debt last month. to be | 
$12.588,088 62, or at. the rate af $150,000,000 | 
a year, This Administration ig entitled to 
the thanks and. the confidence of the. country | 
for its admirable, management of the finances, | 
and for its rapid reduction of the debi.. Ithas 
proved the ability of the.country to. pay.off the 
Pot, and established its credit as upon a rock 
at home and abroad. The work of redugtion 
should go on, but with,much. less. rapidity. 

. And we. have come to this pass, that the 
Departments and. the President, and. every- 
body having anything to do with the manage- 
ment of. the finances,of this country, all. rec- 
ommend a reduction,of taxation. The Pres- 
ident said in his message of December last: 

“Trecommend that all taxes from internal sources 
be.abolished except those collected from spirituous, 
vinous, and malt liquors, tobacco in its various 
forins, and from stamps.’ 

I believe we can make a larger reduction 
than that, and that some of the stamp duties, 
at least the smaller ones, ean now be repealed.. 
It was a wise recommendation, one that should 
have been acted.upon by Congress. before this 
time. There are internal revenue taxes that 
will necessitate keeping up a force of. assess: 
ors, collectors, and tax-gatherers all, over the 
land; and if. these taxes had been abolished 
three months aga, we could have. saved from 
one to three million dollars in the appropria- 
tion bills we have already passed., It bas.cost 
from six to eight million dollars annually to 
collect. our internal revenue taxes. For the 
year ending June 80, 1870, it cost between 
seven and eight million dollars; last year it 
cost over six millions to collect our internal 
revenue, taxes; and. we bave appropriated 
already for the year ending June 30, 1873, 
nearly five million dollars for that purpose; 
and it will cost all that if we keep up the 
present system. If we repeal it here and now, 
witli the exceptions named by the President, 
we can save alarge portion of this sum to the 
public Treasury. A ; 
` I know there has been a large reduction of 
taxation, but not so large a reduction as 
there aught to have: been of internal revenue 
taxes. It is mow. seven years since.the close 
of the war, At the close of the war, or in 
the. year following the war, I believe the 
largest. amount of revenue was collected ever 
collected. in. any one year, and that. was 
$10,000,000. ‘Last year we collected about 
cue hundred and, forty-four millions from all 
sources, or nearly one half as much. as we col- 
lected with the heaviest taxes upon.our manufac- 
tures that we ever had during or since the war. 

Connecticut that year next. after the war 
paid.over nine. million five hundred thousand 
dollars of .taxes, more thaù the States of 
Indiana, Iowa, and. Wisconsin combined ; and 
duriug the last year Connecticut has paid less 


than one and a half. millions, showing the | 


great reduction of taxation already. Yet she 
did not pay all those immense war taxes 
upon her manufactures ; the consumers paid 
them, just as the consumer of whisky from 
Ilinois or Kentucky pays the tax on that 
atticle. Yet the gentleman. from Illinois, 
[Mr. McNeety,] a day or two ago, and also 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Becx,] 
have. charged upon this floor that their States 
paid more than their share of the taxes, 
because the, whisky is made there. Now, I 
say that unless they drink more in proportion 
than the people of other States. they pay no 
more tax than others do. I apprebend that 
noue of us will claim that our Srates are 
entirely exempt from, that sort of taxation. 

J said that we have not reduced taxes as 
rapiùly as we should have done. There was 
a system, of internal revenue taxation at the 
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close of the war of 1812, and in the year after 
the war E belieye $10,000,000 was. raised by, 
internal and directtaxes. I read from the last 
report of. the Secretary of the Treasury. tables 
that will be found on page 14,. by which 
it appears that in five years from the close 
of, that war they. reduced those- taxes from 
$10,000,000.to less than $100,000, or. less than 
gne. per cent. of the amount. that-they collected. 
in the year after the close of the war. . <i 
, And. still.we are collecting. almost half ag 
much from our internal revenue systeni as we 
did during the highest taxation of the war. 
I say we ought to have reduced our internal 
taxation faster. We. ought to have followed 
the President's recommendation sooner. We 
ought to have wiped out. the income tax long 
ago. I have fought. against. this; tax, as my: 
friends all. know, from the beginning of. 
last Congress, when. it ought to have been 
suffered.to expire. I have opposed it in sea- 
son and out of season, whenever. I could, see 
a chance for its repeal, and I cannot well re- 
frain from giving it a parting kick now, since 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has 
championed the. continuance of this tax. He 
says that he has ‘‘ changed front” upon. this 
income tax. i- know he has, and.to him we 
are indebted for the continuance of this tax 
another year. The tax of this year would have 
been repealed if he had not ‘changed front”? 
and voted for its continuance in the cor: mittee, 
We.failed. by his vote to repealit.. Now, what 
is the continuance of this tax worth to. the 
Treasury 2, It takes nearly a year to collect it. 
It cannot be fully collected in two months, or 
four months, or six months. Asthe records of 
the Treasury Department show, the collection 
of the iucome tax runs through nearly the re- 
mainder of the year. Ia order to collect this 
tax. you must keep up, for nearly a year to 
come, your army of coilectors and deputy col- 
lectors, Aud I say that the collection of this 
tax will cost the Government. two or three 
tuiliions more for a year to come than it would 
if we had repealed the tax three months ago. 
What reason does the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky give for the continuance of this tax? -F 
‘call the attention of the House. to the reason 
he has given; and I am sorry he is not in his 
seat—he was there a moment ago. What 
reason does he give for the reénactment of this 
tax? ‘Why, says he, ‘three States pay two 
thirds of it: Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania pay. about twelve million dollars 
out of the $18,000.000.”” Here is his language: 


“ Out of. the $18,000,000 of revenue collected last 
year from incomes— 
Massachusetts paid:. 
New York paid..... 
Pennsylvania paid 


$1,911,808 92 
7,182.918 60 
+ 2,857,617 14 


or about two-thirds of the whole.” $11,951,744 63 
And he might have added that Connecticut 
with her four Representatives pays more’ than 
Kentucky. with her nine. Is that a reason 
for continuing the tax? Is that broad and 
generous statesmanship in legislating for. the 
taxation of the people of this country? 

But the gentleman. did not go far enough. 
with his figures; I will. give him some more 
from a table furnished from the Internal Bev- 
enue Burean. Up to the close of the last fiscal 
year, June 30, 1871, out of the tax of two and 
a half per cent. payable in May previous, there 
had been collected in nine States and Territo- 
ries not a dollar; in six more there had been 
collected an average of less than twenty-five 
hundred dollars each; in four more, less than 
thirty, thousand dollars in all; in four more 
States only $50,655 58 was collected; in five 
more $125,340, making in twenty-eight States 
and Territories $219,417 of income tax col- 
lected up.to that time. I say that instead of 
the income tax being continued, there ought 
to be an amendment to this bill repealing it 
now, and suspending its collection, thus getting! 


rid, as far as we can, of the existing army of 
internal revenue officers. lt is true that much 
less.than one half the tax had been collected, 
bat it was payable in the May previous; and 
this proves my assertion. that the collection of 
this: tax makes it necessary to keep in the 
large force of internal revenue officers for the 
remainder. of the year. 

What.have you gained by the continuance 
of the income tax since 1870, when it ought to 
bave terminated? You bave kept it in exist- 
ence, s0 that.it has been declared to be uncon- 
stitutional so far as regards the salaries of cer- 
tain judicial and other officers; and they are 
now coming to.the Treasury and drawing back 
all they had ever paid the Government during 
all the previous years of the existence of this 
tax.. a . : ; 

I bave a word or-two more to sayin regard 
ta the expense of collecting all the internal 
revenue taxes. The distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] aud the genite- 
man- from Indiana, [Mr. Kpar,] both mem- 
bers of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
have asserted that it costs more to collect. our 
customs or tarif duties than it does to collect 
the internal revenue taxes. I deny the state- 
ment; it is nota fact. I have taken from the 
Fifth Auditor’s report. a statement of the 
amount of taxes collected, with the expense 
of assessing and collecting these taxes. 

In Arizona last.year the expense of assessing 
and collecting was a little over nine thousand 
dollara, while the whole amount of collec- 
tion was $10,891 21, It cost in the Territory of 
Arizona last year about ninety per cent. of the 
amount. collected to maintain your collecting 
officers. In Dakota the whole amount collected 
was $7,911, while the expense of éollecting 
was over fifty-six hundred dollars, or seventy 
percent, In New Mexico the whole collee- 
tion was. $25,816 65, and the cost of assessing 
and collection $20,563 31, or eighty per cent. 
But I will take the States. I will take three 
New England States, and let us see whether 
this is a cheap system. Inthe State of Ver- 
mont the whole amount collected was $889,657, 
while the. expense of collecting was $37,292, 
or about eleven per cent. In the State of New 
Hampshire the expense of assessment and col- 
lection was over seven per cent. of the amount 
collected. In the State of Maine it was about 
nine per cent, Inthe State of Tennessee—and 
Tam sorry that my friend from Tennessee, (Mr. 
MAYNARD, ] who stands up to the mark with 
reference to some parts of this internal revenue 
system does not do so with reference to the 
income tax—the whole amount collected was 
$1,415,714, and the,expense of assessment 
and collection $198,697, something over four- 
teen per cent. : 

Mr.: FINKELNBURG.. Do I understand 
that the gentleman’s remarks apply to the 
income tax alone? 

Mr. KELLOGG: No, sir; I take all inter- 
nal revenue taxes. In the State of North 
Carolina the expense of collection was twelve 
per cent. of the amount collected. In the 
State of Georgia it was nearly fourteen per 
cent., including in each case the expense of 
assessment. 

Mr. FINKELNBURG. Now,I ask the 
gentleman from Connecticut whether-—— 

_ Mr. KELLOGG. I have not time to be 
interrupted, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a system which keeps 
up an army of officeholders all over the 
country, Territories as well as States, where 
they are getting from twelve to ninety per cent. 
of the whole collection, is one that ought to be 
abolished as soon as we can. And these are 
uo tables of my own; they are taken from 
the Fifth. Auditor’s report, contained in the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A Mzmprr. What about cotton? 

Mr. KELLOGG. “We will see about cotton 
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when we come to.it. There is no tax on cot- 
ton, and the little they ever did pay on that 
they now ask to have refunded. {. say. this 
system ought to be abolished, with the excep- 
tious named by, the President in his mes- 
sage, and some of them ought to be modified. 
Take the one article of alcohol, which is used 
for mechanical and manufacturing purposes. 
Alcohol in-ény form not used as a. beverage 
ought soon to be free from taxation. It is 
one of the most costly elements in many of our 
manufactures. The present tax on alcohol 
increases. the cost from one to three hundred 
per cent.; and still if you put a duty of thirty- 
tive or forty per cent. on the manufactured 
article, where large portions of the expense 
of the manufacture are in the cost of alcohol, 
it would be said’ by our free-trade friends you. 
are putting on an enormous duty in favor of 
those manufactures. ; i 

Take the article of percussion, caps, where 
you have-a duty of forty per cent. ; 1 suppose 
you. will call it too high. Alcohol enters into 
the manufacture of percussion caps to the 
extent of two hundred or three hundred per 
cent. over its former cost, and still you: have 
not raised the duty on them in proportion to 
the internal revenue tax, > 

If my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KeLLEY] were in his seat, I have, in passing, 
a sort of bone to pick with him. The other 
day, in seeking to make a point against our 
friends on the other side of the House who 
advocate the continuance of the internal rev- 
enue taxes, he repeated the old stale calumny 
concefning my State. Hecompared the pres- 
ent internal revenue laws with the old ‘‘ Blue 
laws of Connecticut.” 

Mr. KELLEY rose. ` 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do nof interrupt me here. 
T have no time to spare. If my, friend from, 
Pennsylvania had read history half as well as 
he has studied the statistics of the country and 
the resources of the country, he. would have 
known there was not a word of truth init. 
There is as much foundation for the wondrous 
tales of the Arabian Nights, or the stories of 
Baron Munchausen as for the Blue laws; and 
my friend from Pennsylvania should be the 
last one to quote them, The author of them 
was an old ‘Tory clergyman, driven out from 
Connecticut just before the Revolution by his 
owh congregation for Tory principles, and who 
weut to England and, as f suppose, espoused 
free trade, British free trade as my friend would 
call it, and there invented the fiction of the 
Bine laws, and published them in revenge for 
the treatment he had received from the patriots. 

Mr. HOAR. Did they not resolve in Con- 
necticut that they would obey the laws of God 
until they had time to make better laws? 
[Laughter. ] ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that was done by 
the Puritans of Massachusetts in the first set- 
tlement of that colony. With all reverence, 
though, if they did so resolve, they did their 
best to make better ones. 

A few words more as to the provisions of 
the bill relating to internal revenue. I shail 
vote for the bill as offered by my friend from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] unless my friend”) 
near me (Mr. Dawes] presents a better one. 
I believe in getting rid of the internal revenue 
system as soon as practicable. At any rate 
jet us abolish every tax under the internal 
revenue system, except the taxation on dis- 
tilled spirits and tobacco, and let us: make 
those uniform. Let us have no more taxes on 
light; no more gas taxes, or stamp duties on 
matebes. I introduced a bill some months 
ago for that purpose, and I am glad to see 
the committee are agreed upon that poiat. 
Let the entire abolition of the internal rev- 
enue system come as soon as possible; but at 
least let us do away now with all revenue’ 


taxation, with the exception of the taxation 


on distilled spirits, and. on. tobacco;. and 
these should. be. made uniform to. ayoid the 
vexations under.the presentlaw. ‘here should 
be a consolidation. of all, the:taxes.and stamps. 
required in the manufacture and sale of dis- 
tilled spirits. into. one tax to. be paid- by. the. 
distiller, and let that be large enough, to.cover- 


them all, . The present.law was. passed before- 


this Administration came in, and it-has. some 
of the harshest. features of the old English 
excise system, and is full of pitfalls and snares 
to. catch those. who do. not intend to violate 
the law. a, 

Now, as-to the tariff, There have been. all 
sorts of jokes perpetrated: upon. this bill, 
and various figures. of speech have been used, 
by almost every speaker against it, aş to the 
paternity or maternity of the bill, I will not 


fellow any such. figure, because I think. it. has- 
Bat I will: 


been used quite enough already. 
say this, that I presume the bill is as nearly a 
unanimous thing as anybody expected. to come 
from that committee at.any time during. the 


five months in which the bill has been in pro-. 


cess; of incubation. The distinguished , gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. paid the 
merited compliment to the Chair of saying that 
for the first time. since the war the Speaker 
had appointed a Ways and Means Committee 
in the interest of revenue reform: . And. when 
he says revenue reform we know that: he 
means free trade and nothing else. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 


Brooxs] said it was a very fair committees, 


because it was composed. of four and a half: 
members on the. one side, and four and.a half 
on the other. 
bill which this side of the House and. the other 
side of the House: could agree upon. They 
haye oursympathy for their five months’. labor. 
I have no doubt they haye learned in that time 
a great deal about. the. resources of the country,: 
aud they will. carry: the results of their. re 
searches and studies into a green old age, and 
enjoy the recollections many years, as 1 bope. 
But as regards their agreeing to report a good, 
practical bill, for reducing taxation without 


prejudice to our own capital and labor, which. 


members on this floor could sustain, that is 
something which nobody ‘ever. dreamed of, or 
expected, ; 

Why, the thing they have produced here is 
very much like the image seen in the vision, 
and it seems to be made partly of brass. and 
partly of iron and partly of clay, and. it:does 
not. need any stone cut from the side of a 
mountain to shatter it into fragments. That 
has been done already. The tea and coffee 
bill passed yesterday morning substantially 
did that business for it, 

Mr. BURCHARD. What about copper? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Qh, yes; copper. You 
have undertaken to..make a small reduction 
upon copper. You bave taken off half a cent. 
per pound in the form of ore, and one cent in 
the form of ingots, while you have- reduced 
the manufactures five per cent. The manu- 
facturers of copper have asked no such tarif 
as that. I am obliged to the gentlemau for 
calling my attention to it. They pay a-higher 
duty on the raw material twice. over than 
the amount of the duty onthe brass itself. 
The tariff on copper, according to Mr. Young’s 
statistics, is thirty two and a fraction per cent; 


the duty on spelter or zinc, which we do not- 


produce here, and which is almost wholly, if 
not entirely imported, is over thirty-two per 
cent. more; and yet if you turn to your tariff 
you will fud that the duty on the product of 
these articles. the duty on the brass itself, is 
fifieen per cent., being less than half the duty 
on the raw material. The manufactures. of 
brass pay a higher duty, but not so high as it 
should be, compared with the raw material. 
There are other inequalities in that direction 
that ought to be corrected, but I havemo idea. 


Nobody, expected from it. any. 
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that from. any committee constituted “inthis 
House, distinguished: as they-aré, ‘léarned ag 
they are—and no one has a higher respect for 
each individual member of the: Committee of’ 
Ways and Means than I have—we can expect 
to get a.propex-revision. of the tariff at this 
session, >o: ETER 

The -gentleman from Indianahas denounced 


‘the copper ting to-day, and seems to identify 


that with- the‘ manufacturers; whom he calls 
robbers and plunderers.. He lays it allto the 
copper tariff.” Sir, the tariff i 


cles. made. ia this country of the’ ‘same kind. 

Sir, the manufactured articles in my district 
pay a duty of from thirty to forty-five per cent.; 
scarcely any of them over forty-five per cent. 
There is a large amount of iron manufactured 
in. the district, and a very large amount of cop- 
per, or other metals; and such raw material 
as: scrap. iron ought to have a lower duty. 
The duty to-day upon Nova Scotia blue ‘nose 


‘potatoes is higher than on any of the articles 
‘from copper: produced in my district. “And 
: will the gentlemen on the other side claim that 


by the duty imposed ‘upon every bushel of 


‘potatoes that comes into the United States the ` 


price is increased to an equal amount upon 
every bushel raised here, because there is a 
tariff upon them? i 

The closing remark of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Kerr] was that a tariff for pro- 
tection was unconstitutional. As I-saidin the 
outset, the advocates of protection” simply 
claim such protection as we can’ get from ihe 
tariff we need for the expenses of the Govern- 
meut and the necessary purposes of revenue. 
But. the. gentleman from Indidna~ says that 
such a tariff is unconstitutional; and he gets 
that idea, as he says, from Robert J. Walker's 
report. Now. let us see who are the best 
judges of. its -constitutionality. In the first 
Congress under the present Constitution there 
were: fifteen: members who had heen members 
of the Convention. of 1787, and aided in fram 
ing. the Constitution, Washington-was’ Presi- 
dent, and Alexander Hamilton was Séeretary 
of the Treasury, and both hudalso been mem- 
bers of that Convention. Irepest, there were 
fifteen members. who bad been members of 
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the constitutional Convention in the first Con- 
gress, and yet the. first bill they passed upon 
the subject of the tariff, and [ think the sec- 
ond bill they passed of any nature, in 1789, 
has this in the preamble: 

"t Whereas it is necessary for the support of the 


Government for the discharge of the debts of the 
United States, and the encouragement and protection 


of manufactures that duties be laid,” &e 


The words “and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures’’ are specially in- 
eluded in the preamble; and they who framed 
this law were men who aided in forming the 
Constitution, and it would be necessarily sup- 
posed that they ought to understand it almost as 
wellas Robert J. Walker, and even.as much as 
my distinguished friend from Indiana, [Mr. 
Kerr} It was said of Alexander Hamilton, by 
a far greater man than any one of the statesmen 
now living, that ‘“he smote the rock of the 
national resources, and streams of abundant 
revenue gushed forth ;’’ and the rod with which 
he smote the rock was a protective tariff. 

At the close of the war of 1812, Congress 
reduced the internal revenue taxes, as Ihave 
before stated. How did they make up for it? 
By duties on imports. They did not reduce 
them as we have done. They were fighting 
New England then, just.as the gentleman from 
Kentucky claims that he is now fighting New 
England; for New England then was not 
largely engaged in manufactures, but was 
largely engaged in commerce; and the South 
and West put on an increased tariff of duties. 
New England adapted herself to that policy, 
and her industry and her euergy have made 
her what she is to-day. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Becr] said that the Secretary of the Treasury 
siates that $206,000,000 of customs cost for 
collection the past year $9,012,199. . I do not 
suppose that the gentleman made such a mis- 
statement intentionally, but if he will. turn 
to the second page of the report of the Secre- 

- tary òf the Treasury he will find that instead 
of the amoant being nine million and odd-dol- 
lars it was $6,560,672 61 that was the cost of 
collecting the customs, the past year, being 
three and eleven hundredths per cent. 

Mr. BECK. You forget to add the cost of 
revenue-cutters. 

Mr. KELLOGG. So in the collection of 
the internal revenue there isan Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner and three deputies and a 
considerable part of the Treasury Department 
and other large expenses not included in the 
cost of the internal revenue collection. -I am 
surprised at the persistent statement of the 
geutleman that the cost of collecting the cus- 
toms is greater than the cost of collecting the 
internal revenue. : 

Mr. BECK. Allowmeoneminute. In the 
five-minute debates I will prove it to be true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will meet you -there. 
The gentleman from Indiana made the same 
siatement, but did not venture to give any 
figures ; and the figures given by the gentlemen 
from Kentucky cannot be found in the report. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I made the-same state- 
ment aud sustained it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut declines to yield, and gentlemen 
must refrain from interrupting him. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I listened with great in- 
terest to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois, and I have read his speech carefully 
since, and I hope he will uot interrupt me. 
J wish | had more time to reply to some points 
in bis speech than I have now left. If he had 
studied his favorite theory less, and studied 
more the practical working of our tariff sys- 
tems the last forty years, I think his speech 
would bave been a vory different one. 

I will not talk about his theories. Your 
free-trade theories are good for college pro- 
fessors.and for students to discuss and make 


fine arguments upon; but they are good for 
nothing in the practical business of life. You 
may make a very beautiful free trade theory, 
and prove by it that free trade shall extend 
all over the world; but when you come to the 
working of it, I say you must build up every 
industry you can within the limits of your own 
broad land inorder to make your people pros: 
perous. ` Such are the lessons that have been 
taught us thus far, if we are not willfully blind 
to them, in our rise and progress as a nation. 

But I will set up against these free-trade 
theories facts, that every person on this floor 
must recognize, as to the effect of low tariffs 
and high tariffs during our history. I hope 
the gentleman will listen to me while I lay 
down my proposition; and though I may not 
be able to yield to him now, he can answer 
me hereafter if he is able. I lay down the 
proposition that the most prosperous periods 
la the history of this country have’ been dur- 
ing the high-tariff systems; and the most dis- 
astrons times of bankruptcy have beon during 
the existence of low tariffs. 

Take the period of 1887. Men on this floor 
can remember the number of years that it took 
for our people to recover from the disasters of 
bankruptcy that then swept over the land. 
That was a period of low tariffs. It was the 
tariff of 1842 that revived business. And I 
would call attention once‘more to some state- 
ments that the gentleman from Kentucky made 
in his speech. ` He says that the high protect- 
ive tariff of 1842 did more than all else to 
drive the Whigs from power in 1844. If I re- 
member, the gentleman has said on_this floor. 
as the successor of Henry Clay, that‘he believed 
in Henry Clay and‘in his ideas in his’ early 
years. Now, let me say to him that Pennsyl- 
vania was carried in 1844 with the high flaunt- 
ing banner of * Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 
1842.’’ And every member from the State of 
Pennsylvania, on both sides of the House, 
who is old enough to remember it, will bear 
me Witness that such was the fact. It was not 
the tariff of 1842, but the false colors in the 
political contest that were borne aloft by his 
opponents in Pennsylvania that defeated 
Henry Clay and the Whigs in 1844. 

‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Burcu. 
ARD] aliuded to the four years from 1857 to 
1861, just befure the war, as a season of pros- 
perity. Does not my friend remember that 
property was lower, that wages were lower, 
that there was more universal bankruptcy and 
ruin at that time than at any other period 
since 1837? My friend knows that right in his 
own section of country oats could then be 
bought for seven cents per bushel, corn for ten 
cents, and wheat for forty cents per bushel, 
and purchasers could not be found even at 
that price. Two or three of my friends, who 
are eminent lawyers in my district, emigrated 
to the West about that time, and after a short 
time came back. They did not fancy prac 
ticing law where they could get nothing for 
their services except a load of corn that they 
could not sell for ten centsa bushel: And 
in the years from 1857 to 1860 there was stag- 
nation in business in the Hast, as well as in the 
West, Manufacturers had to advance money 
to their workmen during the winter of 1857 
for coal and flour, for they had no work to 
give them. At that time the failure of a sin- 
gle concern, the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany, carried down nearly every bank in the 
city of New York and almost every strong 
house in the country, and months and years 
of bankruptcy and disaster followed, as we 
all know, until the war ‘gave us business of 
another kind todo. And though disaster and 
bankruptcy almost always follows a period of 
war, the business of the country has prospered 
so well under the high tariff made necessary 
by our late war, that not even the destruction 
of a hundred millions or more of property by 


fire could create more than a ripple upon the 
surface of the business of the country. 

My friend from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] at- 
tacks New England and Pennsylvania espe- 
cially. He couples us together, and says that 
our manufacturers are rich men, and ought to 
pay this income tax, &. Sir, New England 
has been used to such things, and she can take 
care of herself; but she, as well as the rest of 
the country, wants some stability in legislation. 
Give her the raw materials free, and she will 
manufacture goods for the world. But you 
wust raise your revenue somewhere. My friend 
from Ilinois says “amen.” If you want to 
give up your tariff altogether, then come to 
direct taxation, and take the Constitution for 
your rule to apportion taxes among the several 
States according to representation. We are 
perfectly ready to strike hands with you on 
that ground if direct taxation is preferable. 
We in Connecticut with but four Representa- 
tives will be willing to divide taxes with Illi- 
nois and hertwenty Representatives upon that 
rale. But we all know that is impracticable. 

But still we should have the one system or 
the other; and I say the true system for us to 
come to, and that, too, as speedily as possi- 
ble, is the collection of all our revenue from 
imports. A distinguished Senator from Pi- 
nois—TI speak of what is so often said in regard 
tothe manufacturers of New England—recently 
bewailed the fact that we had to pay such a 
duty on axes, along with other articles. Duty 
on axes! Why, sir, there has not been an 
ax imported into this country for years. 
About forty years ago a man in my colleague’s 
district built a little shop and commenced the 
manufacture of axes; and that little shop has 
grown into acres of manufacturing buildings, 
and one of the most flourishing villages in the 
State; and the Collins ax rings in all the 
forests of this continent, as well as in those of 
Europe and Australia. The. worst trouble 
they have had for years, until the Jate treaties 
protecting trade-marks, was to protect their 
manufactures from counterfeits of their trade- 
mark by foreigners upon inferior articles. 
Nobody ever thinks of using an imported 
ax in this country.’ A little later thau the 
period when the manufacture of axes began 
there, a neighbor of mine now living, and 
one of the most estimable men in my State, 
brought from England the first skilled la- 
borers to engage in the brass mannfacture 
in this country. That industry received its 
first strong impulse, and leaped into vigorous 
activity, under the protection of the tariff of 
1842. If any of my friends on either side of 
the House—and | will be glad to see any of 
them—will visit me at my home, I will show 
them in two hoursmore cunning workmanship 
in brass. than ever king Hiram or Solomon 
saw in all the days of their lives. I will show 
them machines that they cannot watch in op- 
eration five minūtes without being ready to 
swear that they know just what they are doing; 
as with fingers of iron, and nerves and mus. 
cles of steel that never grow weary, they per- 
form their rapid work with an exactness that 
Bo human hand can equal. And while inven- 
tions have saved labor, wages have increased, 
and all classes bave shared in ‘the general 
prosperity ; and there are scores of places 
that have grown up in like manner all over our 
State and our country under the beneficial 
protection of our tariff system. ; 

Let the reductions in. the tariff be first made 
by putting upon the free list such articles as 
we do not produce, and reducing the duty 
upon raw materials that we are obliged to im- 
port, and that enter into the cost of our man- 
ufactures. The President has well said in his 
message this session: 


“There are many articles not produced athome, 
but which enter largely into general consumption 
through aati les which ars manufactured at home, 
such as medicines compounded, &e., from which 
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ought to 


The tariff should be adjusted so as to afford its 


incidental protéction to all classes of business. 
Now, I say, i 
come fora larger reduction of internal revenue 
taxes than ‘any of these bills propose; and I 
trust: that we shall have a bill that will take. 
Off all internal ‘taxes outside of those I have 
mentioned ; and then, whatever further-reduc- 
tión may be possible in tariff duties, let it be 
made ‘upon articles, a duty upon which does 
not benefit any portion of the labor of the 
country. The labor of this country has reached 
it present standard of prices, by virtue of the 
tariff we bave been dbligéd to have since 1861. 
‘ow canvot cut dowh those duties “materially 
At'the ‘present’ day without: seriously disturb- 
iug the business, of thé country and reducing 
‘the wages of American labor > 


on The Tarif. ` 
SPEECH OF HON. J: M, BRIGHT, 


purdan OF TENNESSEE, ° 
Ty orhe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ae : „May 3, 1872. s 
e House: being in: Committes of the Whole on 
estate of the Union, pnd having under considera- 
athe bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
rts, aud to reduce internal taxes, and for other 


purposes 98) Seras 
Mx. BRIGHT said: ooo; 

Mr. Cnainman: The financial and industrial 
interests of a great. country like the United 
States cannot be shaped and directed by any 
narrow-minded statesmanship. Idonot mean 
to be invidious when I impute a short- coming 
to; American statesmanship. in dealing with 
questions too much in detail instead of deal- 
ing With them in combination., | All the great 
questions-of banks, tariffs, bonds, commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, and ‘civil, service 
reform have been. flagellated info tatters in 

- detail.. ‘Then each performance has gone be- 
fore-the countty disconnected from its political 
cognates, leaving the public mind tò make its 
own combinations. Few general readers have 
the leisure and documentary facilities, if they 
had the inclination, to supplement this delin- 
quéney of our-statesmen by fatiguing and ex- 
hausting investigations of their own, 

«They would even recoil from an investiga- 
tion’of the tariff bill reported by our laborious 
Committee: of Ways and Means, with its 
thousand and: one’? ‘items and its bristling 
coluiins’ of figures, with references to other 
tariffs and other fields of arithmetical jungles. 

“Ju has been truly remarked by Frederick 
Bastiat in his Harmonies. of Political Econ- 
omy, ‘that: all legitimate interests are in 
harmony.” . The converse'of this proposition 
is Also true, that the derangement of one in- 
terest will interrupt the whole. It may be said 
that all the elements of national industry: stand 
in. relation fo each other like algebraic quan- 

“ities, and itis the part of a wise aud compre- 
hensive statesmanship so to ‘adjust these ele- 
meita as to work out the grand equation’ of 
national. prosperity. . Therefore it is insisted 
that our various national interests are so affili- 
ated that they should be treated together, not 
in the details of each but in the relations of 
each tothe others: - See the number of attend- 
arit interests which collect around the tariff as 


gay, in closing, that the time has’ 


a common center! The tariff furnishes the 
pretext for raising revenue, the revenue is to 
pay the national bonds, the bonds furnish the 
capital for the banks, and the banks are turned 
loose to reap in every. field of industry ; while 
in the adjustment of the tarif our commercial, 
manufacturing, mechanical, and general labor 
interests sre affected as collaterals. 

Let Congress by legislative interference put 
our manufacturing establishments on the hos- 
pital list, and shelter them under’ protective 
bounties, then all the industries cry out against 
the favoritism and demand a compensating 
benefit. The whale fisheries have a bounty. 
Commerce must have a monopoly of the coast- 
ing trade. Mail steamers must have subsidies 
by the million. Ship-builders and mariners 
with mournful eloquence demand the rebuild- 
ing of our dilapidated commerce. The me- 
chanies band together into trades unions and 
labor leagues for their protection. Agricul- 
ture utters its heart groans and complains that 
it has to bear upon its broad back the Govern- 
ment, public debt, and all the other industries, 
and feebly tries to protect itself by “ agricul- 
tural societies’’ and ‘farmers’ clubs. ° while 
the Government would appease its clamor 


with thé munificent recognition of an agri- 
cultural report”? and an ‘imported seed” 
for experiment, to every thousandth man. 
And last, though not least, the railroads, with 
cormorant rapacity, would swallow up our 
whole public domain. ‘This embodied antag- 
onism of American industries challenges the 
consideration of every American statesman, 
These forces are known in our modern, politi- 
cal cations by the name of “rings.” 

These disturbing élements indicate that there 
is something wrong in the. administrative 
functions of the Government. A searching 
scrutiny will detect the disorder in a vicious 
revenue und protective system. It is con- 
ceded ‘that there is an ample constitutional 
power fo collect taxes, direct and indirect, to 
pay the debts and legitimate expenses of the 
Governmetit.” To this extent taxation is not 
political oppression. It is also conceded that 
legitimate taxes may be justified on sound 
principles of political economy, to wit, the 
exchange of labor for labor, or service for 
service. The executive, judicial, and legisla- 
tive officers of the Government, the Army, the 
Navy, and all subordinate civil functionaries 
render service for which they should be paid a 
fair compensation. 

‘By whom should they be paid? Asa gen- 
eral rule all, all, should pays and pay in pro- 
portion to their means. ‘he burdens of Gov- 
ernment, like the diffusion of atmospheric 
pressure, should rest upon all the people and 
property. But suppose the Government, in 
the adjastment of its tariff, through partiality, 
should impose the burden of its support upon 
one class, or unequally among different classes. 
Then it bas violated a principle of equality, 
equity, and justice, disturbed the harmony of 
the iudustries, and laid sure foundation for 
national discontent. Has the. Government 
committed this reprehensible folly and iniquity? 
Let us see. 

Men are not apt to cry out unless they are 
hurt. We hear the tones of discontent peal- 
ing through the land from the great industries 
of agriculture, mechanics, and commerce 
against the unequal and ruinous adjustment 
of the tariff. 

Manufacturers alone have no complaints to 
make; but they are always ready to thunder 
forth a guia timet protest against the reduc- 
tion of any duties which would admit of for- 
eign competition. There isan aggregate of 
about six hundred million dollars invested in 
manufactures in the United States. What 
does this large capital and its enormous profits 
pay toward the ‘support of the national Gov- 


| ernment? ‘Comparatively nothing. 


i They pay a trifle by their personal consump- 
tion, of tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and. per-' 
haps one or two other articles, Bat the hum- 
blest laborer in the fields has as great personal 
capacity for the consumption of these articles 
as the wealthiest manufacturer, and perhaps 
pays more than he does to the Government in 
their consumption. — wale 

But whatever trifle the manufacturer may 
have to pay he gets a thousand-fold remuner- 
ation in the‘royal protection of his Govern- 
ment. He is on the inside (he gates of com- 
merce, and escapes the duty tribute to the sup- 
port ofhis Government., The farmer, mechanic, 
and day laborer are the consumers of dutiable 
goods, and thus they pay the taxes. for the sup- 
port of the Government. The manufacturer's 
neck has never been indurated by the yoke of 
taxation. He chafed and fretted under the 
income tax until the Government gently lifted 
it off, This is bad enough, but it is not all. 
The farmer, mechanic, and laborer have not 
only to. support the Government and pay. ita 
debis, but, on the top of these, they, in the con- 
sumption of protected goods, pay bounty and 
support the manufacturers in pompous munifi- 
cence, who, under shelter of the Government, 
can raise the price of their goods to, the bigh- 
water mark of protection. 

This protection is in the nature of a pen- 
sion bounty, which goes to the manufacturer 
aud not to the Government. ‘Lhe Goyvern- 
ment does not have the money to pay, and it 
can afford to be liberal at the people’s expense. 
Of course the manufacturers do not complain 
of a burden which they do not feel. 

But let us look at the sum of this burden. 
The amount of taxes collected on imported 
goods during the last fiscal year amounted to 
$206,270,408, There would be a rotection 
bounty, not only to the extent of this amount, 
but the protection would extend to all the 
home manufactures similar in kind to the duti- 
able goods. It has been carefully estimated 
that the people of the United States consume 
about four and one half times as much as the 
dutiable goods imported. But assuming that 
they pay four times as much, then they pay 
four times $206,470,408, or $825,880,632, one 
fourth to the Government aud three fourths to 
the manufacturers, bating what litle the man- 
utacturers pay themselves. : The result is that 
the manufacturer is not only exempted from 
paying a fuir-proportion to the expenses of the 
Government, but through the artificial con- 
trivance of the tariff he is sluicing and making 
enormous profits out of the other industries of 
the country. Any system which works out 
such a result is manifestly wrong and calls fora 
remedy. The pretext which called the protect- 
ive policy into existence in our Government 
has long since ceased to exist. ‘The doctrine 
was founded in the idea that it was a national 
duty to encourage the home manufacture of 
war materials to make us independent of 
foreign nations. When we grew to be great 
and powerful, and we were ashamed to own a 
ridiculous timidity, the protectionists changed 
the ery into protection for American labor l 

The manufacturer, with the bleating “elo- 
quence of a starveling calf; was let to. the 
Government udder, and he has been tugging 
away since, until he bas grown tò huge pro- 
portions, and now moves about with a lum- 
bering, pig-metal tread, roaring like a very 
ball of Bashan, full-borned, and goring every 
other industry from. the Government manger. 
lt is high time our Government was tying a 
wisp upon iis horns, as the old Romans did 
with their dangerous bovines, to give notice 
of their goring and unlawful foraging propen- 
sities. ut.we drop the figure. The manu- 
facturer cries out for protection to American 
labor! Why not ery out for protection against 
the immigration of the foreign laborer, aud 
protection from his competitién?’ No; his 
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plea is hypocritical. Foreign operatives and | 
laborers are invited to our shores and em- 
ployed in all our mines and mills. The 
‘greatest coal field in the United States, per- 
haps, is in Pennsylvania. In 1868 there were 
together about fifteen million tons of anthra- 
cite, bituminous, and semi-bituminous coal 
raised ftom the three districts of Schuylkill, 
Lebigh, and Wyoming. ‘The raising of coal 
throughout. the region employed upward of 
thirty-five thousand men, mostly natives of 
Wales, England, and Ireland.’? But suppose 
that all our foreign operatives have been run 
through our naturalization mills and have 
come out Americans in the grist; still the 
inquiry comes up, why should’ they or native- 
born operatives have a bounty on their labor 
because they work in the mills rather than in 
the fields?’ The truth is, the operative gets 
only about fifteen per cent. of the profits of 
manufacturers, and the manufacturers hold’ 
up the laborer’s necessities as a mask to their 
own extortions. 

But suppose the operative must havea bounty 
or protection to bis labor? Who pays it? For- 
eign nations do not pay it. Our Government 
does not pay it. The manufacturer does not 
pay it, for he asks the Government to provide 
the bounty. I will tell you. They are the 
poor boys deprived of the means of’ educa- 
tion, the poor men, the toiling millions of the 
fields, whom you see melting under a burning 
sun, and larding the ground with their drip- 
ping sweat. They wear, at double price, the 
woolen bounty hats and coats, the coarse 
bounty cotton domestics, the -bounty shoes; 
whose beasts of burden draw the bounty plow 
with bounty chains; and at night they wrap 
their weary frames for slumber in coarse 


bounty blankets. These are the children of 
toil, who are pushed from the bosom of the 
Government, and not only treated with the 
neglect’ of political orphans, but they are put 
under financial vassalage to the protected: 
classes. They are the men who love their 
country, love its very earth, for the earth has 
been their only foster-mother, who has given 
the breast of nourishment and life to them. 
They are the country’s strength, and when the 
country shouts to them to rally for its defense, 
the valleys heave them up; and the hills pour 
them from their loins, And yet the Govern- 
meut would blind them with its delusions, and 
load them with its burdens, and at the same 
time hold them until they are shorn by the 
manufacturers of their golden fleece. The 
system of protection is the perfection of polit- 
ical hocus-pocus. As said by a distinguished” 
statesman: ` 


“There is nothing which courts 
learn so readily as lessons in taxation. 


As said by Blackstone: 


“The merchant is easy, being sensible he does not 
pay them for himself; and the consumer, whoreally 
pays them, confounds them with the price of the 
commodity.” 


Besides, the Government deprives him of 
the freedom of making his own contracts. 
It intervenes as one of the contracting par- 
ties, and requires him to pay, on an average, 
fifty per cent. on every dutiable or protected 
commodity he may consume. It is no answer 
to say that the Government does not compel 
him-to buy. The Government does know 
that he is compelled to have his cotton shirt, 
his woolen hat and coat, his shoes, his blank- 
ets, and his farming implements, for he can- 
not make them himself. 

The protective system cannot be enforced in 
the United States without enormous evils. 
A protective tariff in its domestic aspects 
does not add a single dollar to the national 
wealth. It only diverts. the wealth from one 
class to another—from one pocket to another, 
like the same water flowing in a circle. 

There is ouly about one seventh of our 
laboring population engaged in manufactures, . 


and cabinets 


and six sevenths mainly in agriculture. Upon 
no sound principle of political economy can 
the labor of the one sixth be balanced against 
the labor of the six sevenths. The manufac- 
turers cannot consume all the agricultural 
productions, cereals, staples, and the indefi- 
nite variety of other productions of the fields. 
After the home supply there will be a large 
redundancy. The volumes of our agricultural 
productions are still increasing, like swollen 
waves, and are pressing hard against the tariff 
blockades, and will sooner or later burst their 
way and rush into all the channels of a world- 
widecommerce. Here we have the quarter of 
a hemisphere, all fat as the Egyptian Goshen, 
with a commercial outlook upon the orient 
and the occident, and with our increasing 
volume of population our country is assured 
of an agricultural destiny unsurpassed. by any 
on the globe. Agriculture is the Sampson 
of our industries, and although its seven locks 
have been interwoven with the web of the 
New England looms, yet, when it shall awake 
from its sleep, it will go “away with the pin 
of the beam, and with the web.” 

The grand drift of American industry is 
toward agriculture and its handmaid com- 
merce.. The vast majority of our natives and 
immigrants, invited by our vast domain, at 
first opportunity spurn a precarious tenancy, 
and aspire to become proprietors of fee-simple 
estates. Once accustomed to the freedom of 
the fields and forest, they could never endure 
the restraints and monotony of the milis.. 
When our vast territory shall be filled and 
our population shall roll back on itself, and 
the lands fail in subsistence, then we may look 
abroad through our manufactures and com- 
merce. , 

England furnishes an example of manu- 
facturing necessity. From her statistics it 
appears that four fifths of her population live 
in cities and towns. Her one fifth agricul- 
tural labor cannot furnish an exchange in 
value for the labor of the four fifths; hence, 
she is compelled to seek an exchange for her 
manufacturing labor through her commerce.. 
Her commerce is her lungs; through thom 
she inhales the breezes of every sea. Her 
island is a workshop, and by’ the mighty pul- 
sations from’ her heart of labor she sends 
her manufactures through all the arteries of 
commerce. Her industries were long cursed 
with a protective tariff. ‘Through the enlight- 
ened statesmanship of her Peels and her Cob- 
dens her trade wasunshackled. Priorto 1842 
her commerce was clogged with a thousand 
different duties. Iw 1841 there were 1.162 
articles subject to taxation; in 1862, only 44 
articles remained’ subject to custom duties.. 
Between these periods her exports rose from: 
£51,545,166 to £135,842,000.. In 1870 her 
exports had risen to £199,586,822. Her im- 
ports had risen to £303,257,493 in 1870. Her 
shipping vessels increased from 19,.328in 1857 
to 22,180 in 1870. She now collects a duty 
on only abouttwelve articles. She conciliated 
France, her hereditary enemy, with a liberal 
treaty of commerce, i 

The Earl of Elgin dictated a treaty which 
opened the rivers and harbors of China to her 
trade. In short, she has wrung the bolts from 
the gates of commerce in every nation, created 
a demand for her merchandise, and uses this de- 
mand asa mighty lever-power to raise the price 
of her home labor, and by importations mal- 
tiply the home comforts of herpeople. Every 
old woman can now add another spoonful. of 
tea to her cup; arid another grand humanita- 
rian fact should not be forgotten, that she is 
‘superseding the use of ardent spirits by the use 
of one hundred and forty one million pounds 
of tea which she annually imports. Besides, 
she is laying aside her navy of old British oak, 


with which she annihilated the fleets of France 


and Spain in the battle of Trafalgar, and is |! 
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now building her navy with iron walls, with 
which her statesmen boast that they can resist 
the combined navies of the world. English 
free trade subsidizes every nation, and is 
demonstration of its success. Iam no British 
worshiper, and decline to join the pæan of her 
Poet Thompson : 
“Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the wave! 


Yet, if we have to borrow wisdom from 
British statesmen and imitate her present tariff 
policy, it surely would not be more censurable 
than to-imitate her old protection system, of 
which the present American tariff is nearly a 
copy. The American tariff is like a mighty 
sponge applied to all our industries, except 
the manufacturing, to drink up the substance 
of the country; and we have nothing to spare 
from our internal gluttony to build a navy and 
commercial marine of competing power and 
grandeur with that of England. The princi- 
ple of protection is vicious and demoralizing 
to the enterprise of the protected industry. 
The early whale fisheries of England, France, 
and Holland languished under the bounty sys- 
tem. - Secure in the bounty, enterprise yielded 
to indolence. Onthe contrary, the early Amer- 
ican whalemen, unprotected and unsupported 
by anything but their own industry and enter- 
prise, penetrated the haunts of the whales, and 
with their harpoons struck as much blubber 
as their European competitors. 

Before our national independence—in 1774 


‘and. 1775—Massachusetts employed. aunually 


one ‘hundred and éighty-three ‘vessels in the 
former year and one hundred and twenty-one 
vessels. in the latter. Edmund Burke, in his 
famous speech in 1774, adverted to this won- 
derful display of daring enterprise—bearing a 
testimony so high, and illumined with a rhet- 
orice so splendid; that I will be pardoned for 
repeating it: -~ 


“While we follow them among the trembling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into 
the deepest frozen recesses’ of Hudson’ bay and 
Davies’ straits; while we are looking for them. be- 
neath the Arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold; that 
they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen serpentof the South. Faulkland island, which 
is ‘too remote and too romantic an object for the 
grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and rest- 
ing place for their victorious industry. Nor is the 


-equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than 


the accumulated winter of both poles. We learn 
that while some of them draw the line and strike 
the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude and pursue the gigantic game along the 
coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed with their 
fisheries. No climate but is witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor tho ao. * 
tivity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity 
of English enterprise ever carried this most perilous 
mode of hardy industry tothe extent to which it hag 
been pursued’ by this recent people—a people who 
are still in the gristle, and have not hardened into 
man.” 

These were the men who pursued the whale 
and not the bounty. 

England defended her protection dogmas for 
centuries; but.they crumbled-before a liberal 
and enlightened statesmanship. Adam Smith's 
t Wealth of Nations” was her. philosopher's 
stone. He evolved and illustrated the great 
idea that labor is the true basis of political 
economy, and that as the exchange of labor 
for labor, or the productions of labor, is pro- 
fitable to the individual, so it will be beneficial 
to nations; that the theory was of indefinite 
expansion, that which nature had denied in 
productions and comforts in one country may 
be supplied by exchange from another; that 
itis stimulating to the industry and prosperity 
of the family of nations to be drawn together 
in commercial intereourseand a.aity. Allthe 
sigus of the times are prophetic of this splen- 
did consummation. : 

Commerce is awake and up, is casting off its 
shackles, is.on-pushing and wide-working. It 
is webbing the nations with its railroads, sev- 
ering the isthmus barriers between the seas. 
with its canals, teaching: us that as the waters 
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of: the different. seas mingle in harmony, so 
may-our-commerce mingle. It is making the 
oceans Hossom with: its-sails, and her mighty 
engines, from ithéir iron. lungs roar. their deep 
basso :t0:the:ocean’s roar, ‘Cas Jara answers 
dback:toxjoyous:Alps.”’ It-is connecting con- 
tinents and-islands with its telegraphic links 
end revealing terrestrial omnipresence with 
dts electric speech; .‘* whose line has gone 
throughout: all-the earth, and their words to 
the:-end.of the world."’:..Phe five great Powers 
of: Knrdpe,:with America; by treaty; have rec- 
ognized .the rights: of expatriation, and have 
ceased to fight about the-doctrine of perpetual 
allegiance, proclaiming the free commingling 


abs) 
th 


th m 
hold dts jubilee and sing.ite song of deliverance 
from 


and, ifhe should not take’-it as:.per- 
would say,:rentinding- oneof old-Hook, 
et Beeflbeof E octu cr siod 
5 it-iginot-our-purpose::to:- make:war'.on 
our-manufactoriag interests, but onthe vicious 
policy of our: Government, »which ‘victimizes 
other interests. for: their protection... Free 
trade, restricted by a: purely revenue tariff, is, 
in:- fact, not-the antagonist of manufacturing 
industry; -By its liberal policy itopens up new 
‘ fielda of. trade, kirot expansion to consump: 
tion; stimulates demand, elicits additional cap- 
itel,.démands larger quantities ofraw materials, 
nploys: nore, <operatives,:.invigorates com- 
areeyawells the volume: of importations, and 
liipliesthe:comforts ‘of all the peoples ss 
nn factures,: with «their: exemption 
nue, duties;:with:the incidental pro: 
{purely revenue tarif; and: the 
natural tection: ofthe three thousand miles 
of waves which roll between -ts-and.Burope 
andthe four thousand: miles between ius: an 
China, will ‘still ocenpy the highest: vantage 
ground.of any other American. industry. 
| Butt seems that some of our manufacturers 
havxeibeen wolong protected with Government 
bounty that they claim it by prescriptive right, 
and: wouldexabt their. tribute from the other 
industries, with the insane and: uncaleulating 
eupidity. of cones ‘who would: burn:his-neigh: 


bor’s-honas:to-roaat:his own eggs. 1 


: Phe Constitution must be construed accord-. 
ing::to “its ‘spirit as well ag its letter asit 
‘may Ve as-grossly violated in its spiritas in: 
itglettek. (1-Story; Constitution, section 961. ) 
The Sapreme:Court of the United: States(3. 
Dallas; -R.;-171,Hylton-vs. United: States) in 
adjudicating thé question whether the tax of 
ten dollars on:¢ach carriage -was ai direct tax: 
or:not; held that it wasmot a direct tax inthe: 
> gense of the: Coiistinition as- A controlling rea-- 


son, because it could not be apportioned ac- 
cording to the rule laid down in the Constitu- 
tion. Precisely thé: same’ judicial rule would 
apply to the uniformity provision of the :Con- 
stitution. Hercé, if the tax on tobacco is in- 
capable of being rendered ‘uniform‘through- 
out the United States,” actually, not nominally, 
then the tax according to judicial constriction 
would be unconstitutional. The Constitution 
demands as rigid construction under one rule 
as the other. If it was jealous in guarding 
against discriminations in the apportionment 
tax, it should be equally jealous in guarding 
the uniformity rule against discrimination in 
the levy of ‘duties, imports; and excises.” 
-The Constitution manifested a similar jeal- 
ousy in taking away-the power of Congress to 
intermeddle with exports, or to give preferences 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over. those of another, 
(Story, Constitution, sections 1014 and 1016.) 
The Constitution labors to'set forth and guard 
two ‘prominent ideas—uniformity and equal- 


ity of the burden of taxation throughout the | 


United States. The corollary would follow, 
the burden of taxation unequally distributed 
would be. unconstitutional. Justice Story 
clearly-and forcibly sets fofth. the reason and 
propriety of the provision: 

= “Tt was to cut ofall undue preferences of one State 
over another ‘in the regulationof subjects affecting 
theircommon interests. Unlessduties, imposts,and 
excises were uniform, the grossest and most oppres- 
sive inequalities, vitally affecting the pursuits and 
employments of the people of different States, might 
exist. Tho agriculture, commerce, or manutactures 
of one State might be builtupon theruins of those of 
another; and the combination of atew Statesin Con- 
gress might secure a monopoly of certain branches 
of trade and business to themselyes, to the injury, if 
not tothe destruction of their less favored neighbors. 
The Constitution througheut all its provisions is 
an-instrument of checks and restraints as woll ‘as of 
powers. It does not rely on confidence in the Gen- 
eral Government to preserge the interests of all the 
Biates, It is founded in a wholesome and stronuous 
jealousy, which, foreseeing tho possibility. of mis- 
chief, guards with solicitude against any exercise of 
power which may endanger the States as far as it is 
practicable, If this provision as to uniformity,of 
duties had been omited, although the power might 
not have been abused tothe injury of: the feebler 
States of the Union, (a presumption which history 
does not justify us in deeming quite safe or certain,) 
yet itwould of itself have been sufficient to demolish 
in a practical sense the value of the most of the other 
restrictive clauses in the Constitution. New York 
and Pennsylvania mignt by an easy combination 
with the southern States:have destroyed the whole 
navigation of New England, A combination of a 
different character between New England and the 
western States might have borne down the agricul- 
ture of the South ; and a combination of a yet differ- 
ent character might havestruck at the vital interests 
of manufactures. So that the general propriety of 
this olause is established by its intrinsic political 
wisdom as well by its tendency to quist alarms and 
suppress discontents.”—Story, Constitutien, sec. 957. 


This exposition has-been well supported by 
the judicial sanction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States (2 Black, 510) and :by-differ- 
ent State courts, (2 Wisconsin, 42; 3 Ohio 8. 
E. 1;) and is also in harmony with the views 
of the framers of the Constitution, (Madison’s 
Debates, 482, 426.) ; : 

The variety oficlimate; soil, and productions 
in:their staple ‘qualities are regulated by the 
laws of nature, which are universal, and affect 
the knowledge, the conduct, and the conscience 
of individuals and States. (1 Black.:Com., 41.) 
Seed time and harvest: ate’ known to all, and 
the adaptability of climate and soil for pecu- 
liar productions enter into the calculations of 
ail.. The United States may be classified into 
three. zones or belts: -first, the cotton and 
sugar zone in the Gulf States; second, the 
grain, grazing. aid tobacco zone in the:middle 


and western States; third, the manufactur- . 


ing,:-commercial, and lumber zone in the north- 
ern States. This classification is-only general, 
and-used partly for illustration. i 


» Suppose tbat Congress should levy a tax of 


ten cents per pound on-cotton and sugar pro- 
duced in the United States, every man of- 
sense: would know whera it was-intended to 


| 


fall, and that it would break down thése “br 

‘ductions ‘and drive the laborers ` fig 
cotton and sugar fields in ‘the Gulf States, 
‘Suppose’ that Congresa should levy a tix of 
twenty cents per pound On tobacco ‘growin 
the United States, every one would know that 
it was ‘intended to fall on the natural tobacce 
‘region in the middle and westerh States, and 
that the tobacco industry in these States would 
be greatly distressed if not destroyed. Sup- 
pose that Congress should levy .a tax of five - 
dollars per yard on all broadcloths, one dollar 
per yard on all other woolen goods, ten‘ cents 
per yard on all calicoes, cotton domestics, Tates 
and ribbons manufactured in the United States, 
and twenty cents per pound on all thé clip- 
pings, thrumbs, and shreds which ‘are’ swept 
up, likethe stems of a tobacco-house, to make 
‘shoddy goods, every one would -know that it 
was aimed at the manufactures of the northern 
States. . BE EA A ot 

` Somebody, then, would sing upon a different 
gamut. Amid their decaying tenements the 
manufacturers would derive poor comfort’ by 
being ‘informed that the law was ‘uniform 
throughout the United States. They -would 
-be insulted by the detestable hypocrisy of 
the informer. The letter ofthe law might 
cover the United States, but the tax would 
adhere to them. Suppose you tell them that the 
consumers pay thetax. Yes, if they will buy ; 
but they will revive the old continental spin- 
ning-wheeland hand-loom in every family, and 
array themselves in home manufactures, before 
they will buy the tax-burdened articles. The 
congressional action in every one of these sup- 
posed cases would be a clear violation.of ‘the 
Constitution. The illustration of the tobacco 
zone was but a statement of the substantial 
facts.. The idea of a.uniform distribution of 
the burden of a tobacco tax through the Uni- 
ted States is an absurdity. The variety of 
agricultural productions in the different sec- 
tions are so distinct that it is impossible to 
tax them either under the apportionment or 
uniformity rule. The framers of the Consti- 
tution framed it in the face of this variety. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Hylton vs. The United States, (8 Cranch,) felt 
the pressure of this embarrassing question, 
and clearly intimated that the productions of 
land were so nearly allied to it that they 
should be considered as land by a constructive 
merger with it, and then the lands throughout 
the United States might be taxed directly 
under the apportionment principle. ` This is, 
perhaps, the most just and rational solution 
of the subject. ` es 5 

The court say in that case: Rene 

“Tt is not necessary to determine whether the tax 
on the produce of land be & direot or an indirect 
taz., Perhaps the immediate product of land, in its 
original and crude state, ought to be considered 
a pact of the land itself. When the produce. is 
eonverted into a manufacture it assumes a new 
shape,” &e. se 

Hence, having taxed the land as capital; 
perhaps with the productions growing on it, 
there should not be a- cumulative tax onthe 
productions when severed from the land. ‘ Tf, 
however, such tax should be resorted to, “it 
should be applied to all the produétions of all 
the lands throughout the United States’ to 
bring it within the spirit of the uniformity 
rule. But it is presumed that such ‘a tax 
would be impracticable: thróagh the multi- 
plicity of its details. - But let us apply stub- 
born facts in demonstration’ of the inequality 
and injustice of the’tobacco tax. 

A tabular statertent compiled from the cen- 
sus returns shows 262;735,341 pounds to’ be 
the quantity of tobacco grown in each State} 
and from the feport of the Commissioner of 
Internal ‘Revenue, $33,578,907 18-t¢ shown’ 
to be the amount of tax received fiom tos 
baceo in all‘ its consumptive fornis; ‘exclusive 
of what is reported, for the fisesl-yéar ended 
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June 30, 1871, in order to give the amount of 
tax which each State would be required to 
pay if the tax had been distributed according 
to a uniform assessment upon all the tobacco 
grown in the country. For the sake of com- 


parison [ will take as representative seven 
States from. each of the divisions of the Uni- 
ted States to which I have alluded as zones or 
belts: 


Pounds Taxuniformiy 
produced, assessed, 
From the northern zone: ` 
Maine ; 15 $I 
155,334 18,640 08 
7,267 872 04 
7,312,885 877,546 20 
328,79 999,455 
. 2,349,798 281.975 76 
40,871 4,904 
18,194,968 $2,183,395 16 
From the middle zone: 
Virginia.. 37,086,364 $4,450.363 0R 
North C 11,150,087 1,338,010 44 
Ohio... 18,741,973 2,249,036 76 
Kentueky 105,305, 86: 32,636,704 28 
Tennessee 21,405,452  2,575.854 24 
Titinois.... „2d 629,912 88 
Missouri. 320, 1,598,457 96 
Total vcrccrcerscscececepee 212,319,502 $25,478,340 24 
From the southern sone: 
South Carolina..,...0. ; $4,176. 98 
Florida ...... 157,405 18,888 60 
Alabama. 182,742 18,329 04 
Mississippi 61,012 9,321 44 
Georgin..... 288,596 84,681 52 
Louisian 15,541 1,864 92 
i 59,706 7,164 72 
Total sssssesrsegons piua 769,810 $02,377 20 
Recapitulation. 


For north zone or belt....... - 18,194,968 — $2,183.396 16 
For middle zone or bett... 212,319,502 25,478,340 24 
For southern zone or belt.. 769,810 ` 92,377 20 


— -c 


Total .peesssrscsseqeecsiseeseeree 231,234,280 $27,754,113 60 


[=r ë 


Thus giving within a fraction of thirteen cents 
per pound as the rate, but which I caleulate at 
twelve cents per pound as approximating the 
amount apportioned upon the entire product 
of the country, and which shows the middle 
zone or belt, as represented, to produce nearly 
twelve hundred per cent, more than both the 
other representative sections given. And a 
single collection district will suffice to show 
how certainly the favored and protected. class 
under any discriminating legislation will, 
sooner or later, swallow up the burdened or 
es class. In the Richmond district of 

irginia the tax paid on tobacco subject to 
the thirty-two cent or higher rate for the first 
four months of the year 1871 was $750,199 67; 
for the corresponding period of 1872, $528,- 
726-15; presenting the remarkable deficit of 
$221,473 52 in one collection district alone. 

But the advocates of the tax have given 
sanction to it, probably without due consider- 
ation, under the presumption that it is a manu- 
factured article. . This position is untenable. 
The report ef the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shows that about twenty-five million 
dollars of the tobacco tax was paid on plug, 
hand-twist, and cut tobacco. This is termed 
manufactured tobacco, but is in no just sense 
a manufacture; it is only a term of descrip- 
tion to distinguish it from the different classes 
of. tobacco, and does not change any quality 
of the tobacco. The plug is only compressed 
in boxes for preservation, portability, and con- 
venience. in the use. The hand-twist and 
cutting is only anether mode of preparation 
for use or market. 

They are no more manufactured than the 
cotton which is ginned and baled, nor than 
the corn which has been shelled aud sacked, 
nor the wheat which has been threshed and 
sacked, nor than the hay which. has been 


mowed, cured, salted, and baled for market. 


A manufacture involves a conversion or trans- | 


mutation of the raw material, as corn into 
whisky, cotton into cloth, wood into farni- 
ture, sand into glass, earth into pottery; aad 
the labor and expense combined in the manu- 
factures give them their chief significance. 
Many articles of production may be used in 
their natural state, though prepared for mar- 
ket, as corn, oats, hay, tobacco. But the 
majority of the committee who reported the 
bill do not take refuge under the unavailing 
subterfuge of taxing tobacco as a manufac- 
ture, but they propose boldly to tax it in every 
form, ‘‘ prepared for sale or consumption,” 
including “refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, 
and sweepings of tobacco, twenty cents.” 

They not only propose to tax tobacco, but 
to follow it up and tax the privilege of manu- 
facturing it (so called) and of selling or deal- 
ing in it, and harassing the dealers with bonds, 
reports, inquisitorial oaths, penalties, exact- 
ing prepayment of taxes before the removal 
of the tobacco, and watching the producers 
with the suspicion attaching to a set of block- 
ade runners. No other farm product has ever 
been pursued with such relentless hostility, 
unmitigated oppression, and suicidal folly. 
We have now reached the heart of this ques- 
tion. Let us pause and inquire what is involved 
in this tobacco tax? The land as a capital, 
and the labor and expense which combined in 
the production of the tobacco. The producer 
‘sells it for money, with which he buys bread, 
meat, and clothing for his family, pays for the 
education of his children, pays his preacher, 
his physician, his taxes to his State govern- 
ment, and pays for taxed clothing and farm 
implements to make another crop. What does 
the miner do with his coal? He does not eat 
nor wear it, but he sells it for money. Yes, 
it meets with the tobacco at the money point, 
and the miner uses the money to supply his 
wants as the tubacco producer does. 

But it may be said that tobacco is a sort of 


Ishmaelitish production, and the use of it is a [| 


national vice and itdeservesno favor. Then you 
would give it a congressional ‘ counterblast ”’ 
to destroy the production; yet in so doing you 
would drive about six or eight thousand labor- 
ers, white and colored, in poverty and beggary, 
from the tobacco fields. Yes, launch your 
legislation on a sumptuary tide, and it may not 
be long until, by reversing the end of the 
political telescope, we can see the American 
Government dwarfed into a Lilliputia, and we 
may hear American statesmen in bellicose 
wrangles whether an egg should be broken on 
the Jarger or smaller end, and whether the 
people should wear high or low-heeled boots ; 
whether our women should wear Dolly Var- 
den costume, and whether our manufacturers 
should not suffer death, without benefit of 
clergy, for selling any calicoes which would 
turn pale at the sight of a wash-tub. 

But the question cannot be begged by saying 
that the consumer paysthetax. Yes; the con- 
sumer does pay it, and itis a hardship upon him. 
But this does not prove that the tax and other 
expenses do-notalso reach back and rest upon 
the production, The market value is an in- 
flexible limit to the price of a commodity, 
The slightest mercantile skill can run the scale 
and ascertain what a commodity is worth in 
the hands of the producer. Say one pound of 
tobacco is worth one doHar in the market, 
which the consumer pays. But the Govern- 
ment has previously exacted fifty cents, and 
the dealer reserves twenty-five cents profit, 
then the pound of tobacco was worth twenty- 
five centsin the hand ofthe producer. And it 
will be worth less in his hands in proportion 
to the increase of tax upon it. So any pro- 
duction may be taxed* until it breaks down 
under the burden. ` 

The pressure of taxation has already driven 


|! the bighest-taxed classes of tobacco into the 
lowest-taxed classes at the rate of about thirty- 
i three per cent. during the year 1871. (See 
tabular statement above.) And this pressure 
may be continued until the production as a 
staple may be crushed entirely out in the 
tobacco region; yet it may be forced outward 
from the point of compression, and break out 
into tobacco patches, like eruptions thrown out 
by internal disease, all over the United States 
for private consumption, and even cultivated 
asa nursery plant.in an unfriendly latitude. 
New England protectionists are toe genteel 
to drink whisky and chew tobacco much; 
hence, they do not feel the burden of the 
tobaceo tax; and being. free from duty taxes, 
they escape nearly all the burdens of Federal 
taxation. No wonder that they are blessed 
with ‘* the smile of opulence,” when they have 
the privilege of shearing other people’s sheep 
and milking other people’s cows, while at 
the same time the Government is feeling with 
its ‘‘ Midas fingers” for the nests of the peo- 
ple’s wealth, in nearly every other industry, 
to feed its insatiate profligacy. - 

In the name of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States I protest against the iniquity of this 
tobaceo tax! In the name of six hundred 
thousand laborers in the tobacco fields, I pro- 
test against this extortion upon their labor! 
In behalf of the labor and resources of my 
own debt ridden State—Tennessee—I. protest 
against this ruinous exaction! In behalf of 
the harmony of all the American industries, I 
protest against this invidious discrimination ! 
I solemnly protest against the General Govern- 
ment instaliink itself landlord of all our to» 
bacco farms, and exacting a rent charge which 
sweeps bread from the mouths of laborers, 
who have already been forced to contribute 
liberally to the support of the Government in 
the consumption of dutiable goods, and to the 
support of the manufacturer in the nse of 
protected goods. 

But the real disorders of the country lie 
behind the tariff and internal taxation, Tha 
revenue laws are nothing but the hands or 
machinery with which: the Government col- 
lects money from the people to satisfy its finan- 
cial demands. i 

The different branches of industry are inter- 
ested in the impartial adjustment of tariffs and 
internal taxes to give them an even if not an 
easy bearing. Nero used to deceive the 
people by a pretended relief in shifting his 
taxes from. one class of persons to another, 
while he still collected them. No adjustment, 
readjustment, or shifting of the tax burdens 
from one industry to another will ever cure a 
bad financial system. 

From. the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, March 1, 1872, (series No. 6,) it 
appears that our national debt, including cash 
in the Treasury, was $2,340,968,488 86. Allof 
this is interest bearing, except $429, 157,705 68, 
which, taken from the former sam, would 
leave the sum of $1,911,805,7883 18, as interest- 
bearing debt. It will afford us no satisfaction 
to know that not more than $1,500,000,000 in 
gold value was received by the United States 
for the $2,340,963,438 86, and that the Gov- 
ernment has been the victim of a stupendous 
usury scheme. It appears from the report * 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that for the 
year ending June 30, 1871, the Government 
paid interest on the public debt $125,676,- 
565 93. In a financial point of view the in- 
terest may be regarded as a part of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt. But how is this debt 
to be paid? “'There’s the rub.” If paid 
under the act of July 1, 1862, requiring the 
surplus gold, remaining after the payment of 
interest, to be devoted ‘‘to the payment or 
purchase of one per cent. of the: entire debt 
of the United States within each fiscal year 
after July 1, 1862, which is to be set apart as 
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a sinking fund,” would require one hundred 


years to extinguish the debt and the payment 


of about: $7,265,000,000, which, added -to` 


the- principal, would make the sum of about 
$9,605, 968,438. ; 

This will not.do. What next? The .fund- 
ing bill of July 18, 1870, provides for the 
issue of several new classes of. bonds, to wit, 
$200,000,000 five per cent., $300,000,000 
four and a half per çent., and $1,000,000,000 
four. per cent. This is no payment on the 
debt, but simply substitutes one class of bonds 
for another, with a slightly diminished rate of 
interest, The nation.can gee no relief in this, 
and this present Administration is not willing 
tọ rely apop. ite o; 0, 

_ The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report 
of December 4,.1871, discloses his plan as 
follows: 3 

“The revenues for the year 1871, and the ‘receipts 
since the Ist of July last, show that the time has 
arrived when a considerable further reduction in 
taxes can be ‘made, and yet leave the Government 
in a position, to pay at least fifty million dollars 
annually on the principal of the publie debt, in- 
‘cluding the amount pledged through the sinkin 
fund. In my annual report to*Congress ‘for 1870 f 
expressed the opinion that the settled. policy of the 
eountry should contemplate’ revenue sufficient to 
meet tho ordinary expenses of the Government, pay 
the interest ‘on the publio dobt and from twenty 
five to fifty. million dollars of the principal. an- 
nually. To that opinion I adhere, with a stronger 
conviction that thé payment: annually upon the 
principal of the public debt should not- be loss than 
fifty. million dollars,”” : 

According to this ‘‘ settled policy.’ of the 
pregent Administration of making an ‘annual 
reduction of the principal of the public debt 
twenty-five.or. fifty million dollars, it would re- 

uire sixty-six years. at the former,.and thirty- 
-three years at. the latter amount to extinguish it. 
Assuming a middle ground between thelonger 
and shorter periods, it would. require an an- 
nuål payment of. about. $38,000,000 to:extin- 
: guish the principal of the public debt in forty 
years... But this does not:include the interest, 
which is really. the. colossal feature. of the 
public debt and the greatest embarrassment to 
our financial schemes. But according to the 
“ settled policy’’ of the Administration, the 
process of reduction would commence by pay- 
ing $125,000,000 interest and $88,000,000 
principal, together $163,000,000, for the first 
year, and to.complete the process it.would re- 
quire an amount to extinguish the debt nearly 
equalto one half the present assessed value of 
the real and personal property of.the United 
States. So, according to this ‘‘settled policy,” 
the people will have to. worry. and swelter 
under this galliug burden with the superadded 
profligate expenses of the Government for 
torty years! 

So the great financial demands of the coun- 
try will still clamor for a high tariff and inter- 
nal taxation. Inaddition to this the protected 
industry will reap its annual harvest of $619,- 
410,224, to be diminished only as the tariff 
may, be, diminished. The tobacco region must 
still pay its unequal.tribute of nearly thirty 
million dollars per annum, aceording to the 
scale of the committee’s bill. The eighteen 
hundred national banks: are still to financier 
the people out ‘of about ,one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars per annum, being 
twenty-five per cent, on about five:hundred mil: 
lion dollars capital invested at this date and 
operating through the use of the. United States 
bonds; and/still augmented with the current 
expenses of the State governments and tbeir 
accumulated liability of $387,318,928, which 
make them sway and stagger under them. like 
overloaded: beasts of burden, their bonds de- 
preciated thirty, forty, and some, perhaps, 
as much as fifty per cent., and their credit wail- 
ing udder the massacre of stock-brokers; also 
afflicted with. shoal after shoal of revenue offi- 
cers. sweeping over the land—“ first the locusts 
and then the eaterpillars’’—insulting, stinging, 
gathering, and devouring; and also depleted 


s 


by thousands of Government officials, who in- 
fest all the cracks and crannies of the money 
departments of the Government and gnaw 


‘unseen ‘* like intéstinal“ vermin’? upon the 


public revenues.) © =: 

The Government, oficials, the- tarif bant- 
lings, the bondholders, and the banks would 
thus hold their grand carnival for forty years, 
and would: point to their own prosperity: to 
prove that a national debt is a public blessing. 


-Experience has demonstrated that a rational 


debtisa national curse. It isasourceof internal 
weakness. The money: which was borrowed 


:has been’consamed-and has gone forever, leav- 


ing the debt resting: asan incubus upon the 
industries of the country. ‘The debt is a dead 
capital, adding nothing to the national produc- 
tion, and is vital, like a cancer, only in its 
power of consumption. It-debases the credit 
of the nation, and, if forced by emergency to 
borrow money, itis subjected to the hard terms 


of a debt-ridden individual in the hands of the 
-usurer. 


It makes money scarcer and more 
difficult to. obtain, beeause the lender is less 
able to repeat: the loan. It corrodes and 
weakens the war sinews of the nation. While 
modern improvements have shortened they 
have multiplied the expenses of war, 

The facility with which nations now come 
into hostile contact makes it necessary thatthey 
should always have their swords buckled on, 
their ordnance mounted, their vessels manned, 
their coffers filled, and their credit buoyant. 
Money is the grand mobilizing lever of armies. 
When a nation can fight no longer, from ex- 
haustion of means, it is always put to a disad- 
vantage in thé settlement of the terms of peace. 
A national debt also embroils all the industries 
of the country by the unequal levy of taxes, 
and, in the collection of: vast revenues, it fur- 
nishes the occasion for the riot of embezzle- 
ment, extorlion, and:oppression; also for the 


formation of tariff rings, bond rings, bank 


rings, railroad rings, and other rings, which 
enter the political arena and aspire to make 
Presidents and control.the legislation of the 
country; aod when they concentrate into a 
grand vinculum, their power is not to be 
despised. 

But our national debt is not of such appall- 
ing magnitude as that we should resort to the 
cowardly policy of entailing it as a curse upon 
another generation. 

There ig no sound financial, industrial, or 
political reason why a vestige of this debt 
should remain longer than twenty years. As 
a starting-point in financial reform we may 
lop with the pruning-kuife $100,000,000 from 
the excrestences of the tariff and internal rev- 
enue. The estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873, amount to $859,000,000; hence, after 
cutting it down $100,000,000, we would have 
remaining $259,000,000 with which. to pay 
the. expenses of the Government. and apply 
any balance to the reduction of the public 
debt. 

As the interest is the most formidable item 
of the debt, we should deal it the first remedial 
blow. Disincumbered of the interest the Gov- 
ernment can easily manage the principal. We 
say stop the interest by paying off the interest- 
bearing bonds with non- interest-bearing Treas- 
ury notes. This would relieve the revenue of 
the payment of $125,000,000 per annum, 
being the estimate of annual interest. 

Suppose we take $125,000,000 annually and 
apply it to the payment of the public debt, and 
in ubout sixteen years it will have disappeared 
like a vanishing mist from the mountain. And 
yet see how favored the nation would be in 
another aspect: after taking the $125,000,000 
from the $259,000,000, we would have an- 
nually $129;000,000 to defray the expenses of 
the Government, $100,000,000 of which would 
support it extravagantly on a peace footing, 


leaving a residuum of $20,000,000 annually to 
build an iron navy to: meat the exigengiesof 
the age, and to: repair our fifty-one iron‘clads, 
ninety-eight other ‘steamers, and twenty-nine 
sailing vessels, some of which are on the 
stocks, and most of them seem to he sent into 
hospital quarters in our-ditferent harbors. 
Iam apprised of the fact that the payment 
of the national bonds is no new idea. Butif 
we stopped at a simple conversion of the 
bonds into currency, we would still have ulti- 
mate trouble. I propose a step:beyond that. 
I am also apprised that the banks, the bónd- 


-holders, and high-tariff. advocates confront 


this policy with formidable objections. ` The 
inviolability of contracts, the national faith, 
the national honor are interposed-as blazing 
shields by the gallant knights of the rings |» 

I know that I stand on debatable ground, 


-but [have not time to explore the field and 


array the arguments in support of the ‘policy 
which E have. introdaced.. My object” is. to 
suggest a. plan as the basis for reflection and 
future action. At a more propitious oppor- 
tunity I propose to diseuss it in its legal and 
constitutional relations. With the view, how- 
ever, of advancing a financial theory, E shall 


-assume for the present that the Government 


has the right to convert its bond debt into a 
currency debt, and thus lay an arrest upon the 
havoc which the bond interest is making upon 
the industries of the country. . 

The old financial fogy is ready to exclaim, 
“This would turn the world upside down!’ 
Not more so than the present financial system, 
But to proceed. We have an interest-bear- 
ing debt of about $1,900,000,000. Say that 
$1,000,000,000 is in the hands of American 
creditors, and. $900,000,000 in the. handa ‘of 
foreign creditors. Shall we convert this vast 
debt into currency and throw it upon the 
country at once, or within ‘a few years? Not 
at once, but within a few years, so as to make 
the transition easy from one system to the 
other. But it should be borne in:mind that 
the payment and cancellation of the bonds 
would result in winding up the national banks 
and the calling in of their notes from circu- 
lation, and the Treasury notes would only be 
substituted in their place, the amount being 
‘about’ $400,000,000, and would not increase 
the circulation to that extent. Hence, it 
would require a superadded: circulation | of 
about $1,500,000,000, 

Our country has a capacity and demand 
commensurate with theamount. The amount 
borrowed from the American creditors would 
quietly accede to its old water level from which 
it was taken. The foreign creditors could find 
immediate and profitable investment for their 
proportion, if they were disposed to take the 
risk. The creditors may lend to others and 
make interest and usury as they did with the 
Government. Our whole country, State gov: 
ernments, corporations, and individuals, are 
in debt. More money is needed than’ will 
simply facilitate the exchange of commodities. 
We need a fund to liquidate all old debts, and. 
to meet the demands of various enterprising 
industries. Then scatter the millions,:and they 
will disappear like: water poured ‘upon’ the 
ground. The absorbing ‘capacities’ of .the 
States, the railroads, manufactures, mining, 
agriculture, merchandise, brokerage, public 
and private lands, all invite them to come. And 
if the land cannot take them: up, invest them 
in merchantmen and float them off to play 
like swans upon the ‘seas. This enormous 
capital, by being thus set free and combining 
with the labor of the country, will revive all 
our drooping industries, patie eae 

But what will we do with the Treasury notes ? 
By circulation the people will have given their 
property for them, and it would not be right 
to repudiate them, nor permit:them to perish 
by usage. What then? Redeem: themy ‘and 
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redeem them in gold. Yes, pay them in an- | 
nual installments of $125,000,000 which were 

reserved out of the annual revenue in our 

calculations. for the purpose. Collect that 

amount from our custom duties in gold, and | 
as our. importing. merchants are required to 

deal in sterling exchange, or other exchange 

on a gold ‘basis, let them compel European 

restitution in gold through our exports. In- 

stead of paying it in interest to the bondholder 

it will be scattered all over the land to the 

holders of the Treasury notes. 

These annual payments in gold will brace 
the Treasury notes against depreciation, grad- 
ually retire them, improve their value as the 
amount in circulation grows less, and at the 
end of sixteen years the whole national debt 
will be paid ; and instead of havinga debt of 
$2,000,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds, we 
will have that amount of gold as a substitute 
distributed among the people. 

Not only so, but the whole structure of high 
tariffs, national. bonds, and banks would fall 
in like a building undermined; not only so, 
but the Government would arise and tower in 
its pride -of freedom and strength and shake 
fromits limbs the shackles of debts, tariffs, 
and rings ;-not only so, but it would be proud 
of its new-built and reconstructed Navy, and 
would not turn aside if. it met the British lion 
in its. path; not only so, but the Govern- 
ment could administer equal. justice to a 
happy-and prosperous people. 

Then let the Government retrench its ex- 
travagance, lay its tariff for revenue alone, 
and with a benign policy, like the cope of 
heaven, span every department of industry 
alike; and while the land may tremble with 
rumbling machinery, let the tariff blockades 
be struck down to give vent to our redundant 
commerce ; let our argosies be turned loose to 
climb the waves of every sea, and go touching 
at every island, landing at every coast, sweep- 
ing every continent, gathering up the. wealth 
of the Old World, and returning to empty 
their treasures into the lap of our own country. 
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_Tobacco— Ninth. Census. 

Pounds. 
Alabama.. 152,742 

Arizona 1 
Arkanga: 594,886 
California 63,809 
Colorado 890 
Connecticat 8,328,798 
Delaware. 250 
Florida... 157,405 
Georgia 288,596 
Titingis.., 5,249,274 
Indiana.., 9,325,392 
71,792 
33,241 
tu 105,305,869 
Louisiana 16,541 

Laine... 

Maryland ..: 15,785,339 
Massachusetts 7,312,885 
Michigan... 5,385 
Minnesot. 8.247 
Mississipp 61,012 
Missouri. 13,320,483 
600 
5,988 
25 
155,334 
40,871 
. 8,087 
i 2,349,798 
lina 13,450;087 
tenga « 18,741,973 

ws . 3,84 
3,467,589 

i i 


oa 34,805 
++ 21,465,452 
59,706 


72,671 

37,086,364 

gion, 1,682 

West Virginia 2.046.452 
Wisconsin 960,813 
Total for the United States 2... cece ses. 202,735,341 


F. A. WA EKER, Superintendent. 
Orneus Orrice, May 7, 1872 ` a : 


Equal Rights in Public Schools. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. F. BAYARD, 
OF DELAWARE, 
JX THE SENATE or tHe UNITED STATES, 
May 4, 1872. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the bill (S. No. 365) to secure 


equal rights in the public schools of Washington 
and Georgetown— 


Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: A low view of political 
morality might advise a withdrawal of any 
opposition to a measure like this, trusting that 
the necessary evils and the sufferings that I 
am sure. will flow from its adoption would 
react upon the political party whose policy is 
indicated by such measures; because that 
reaction will come if such measures are to be 
enforced as the law I deem perfectly certain. 
I know that the proposition has lately been 
enunciated in a very high quarter of this Gov- 
ernment that the true method of dealing with 
an obnoxious law is to rigidly enforce its exe- 
cution a proposition in my opinion which is 
as void of statesmanship as it is of sound mo- 
rality, and which nevercould have been uttered 
by a man who had a proper conception of the 
duties of a civil governor, especially in a Gov- 
erament such as ours was intended to be, a 
Government founded upon the consent of an 
intelligent self-governing people. 

L say it would be a low view of political 
morality, one certainly that I should never con- 
sent to act upon; and therefore it is that at all 
times and to the extent of my ability, whether 
marching to victory or defeat, but neverthe- 
less at all times I deem it my duty to oppose 
measures of a kindred character with the pres- 
ent. Minorities may have terrors to some 
men; but I have been in one too long, and I 
have foand too much of comfort in being there 
myself, to let such propositions have any ter- 
ror for me. A man who makes the perform- 
ance of duty his object; I am satisfied will be 
happy, whether he be successful or not. 

Now, sir, in my opinion this bill ought to'be 
opposed. It is, in the first place, an utterly 
unnecessary law. It is uncalled for in any 
sense. There has been presented to this Sen- 
ate no indication of popular demand for it. 
Those who are chiefly to be affected by it are 
well known to be opposed to it; and it does 
seem to me, Senators, that the people of this 
District, utterly unrepresented on the floor of 
this Sendte, are entitled to more than usual 
consideration, because their voice cannot be 
expressed. They have no means of voting 
against measures hostile to their happiness or 
their interests. They have no means, except 
by the humble method of petition, of express- 
ing to you what are their sentiments in regard 
to every measure; and therefore it seems to 
me that magnanimity alone would call for ten- 
derness of action against the wishes of these 
people who have no representative in this 
body. They are in your hands. The control 
of the Congress of the United States over the 
District of Columbia is ag near being absolute 
as the forms of a written Constitution can pèr- 
mit. Congress is vested with powers of ex- 
clusive legislation on all- subjects whatsoever 
within this District, and here is now a prop- 
osition to legislate in regard to that which 
touches more the social relations, the family 
interest, the personal feelings of the white 
people and of the colored people—for I am 
unmindful of neither—of this District than 
any measure which, to my knowledge, has yet 
been brought before the Senate of the United 
States. 

This measure, Mr. President, I propose to 
prove to the Senate and to the country is ut- 
terly unnecessary. Charity does not demand 


it, justice does not demand it, either to 
black or to white. There is no need for it. 
I shall show you by the provision of your own 
laws that the colored people of this District 
are amply and generously provided with edu- 
cational facilities at the cost of the white peo- 
ple almost entirely. Nay, further, sir, this 
lawis unjust; it is unjust as well as uncalled 
for, and it is as cruel as it is either unjust or 
unealled for. It is unwise in every point of 
view. Upon the baser view of mere economy 
itis unwise; upon the higher view of a truo 
philanthrophy it is unwise. Mr. President, it 
i$, in my opinion, a mere act of visionary zeal. 
If ithas aught to recommend it to the im- 
aginations of men, it will be found that it isa 
mere act of visionary zeal that men may in 
the abstract admire, bat which in practice 
must be condemned. 

As Madame Roland was dragged to execu- 
tion past the statue of Liberty on her way to 
the guillotine, she apostrophized that statue, 
“Oh, Liberty, what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” May not the people of America 
now exclaim, ‘Oh, Philanthropy, what crimes, 
what errors, what gross mistakes are commit- 
ted in thy name!” 

Sir, this is the natural result of a devotion 
to any single idea to the exclusion of a just 
consideration of those that lie around it. There 
is not a virtue in the catalogue which is not 
simply relative, which does not depend upon 
its being a virtue to the relation that it is per- 
mitted to occupy to others, and if any one vir- 
tue is pressed to the exclusion of those that 
naturally lie around it (for the virtues and the 
vices lie in gtoups) it becomes an absolute 
vice. He who of uninspired men understood 
best the human heart long ago declared: 

“ Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied 
And vice sometimes ’s by action dignified.” 

The devotion of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts to what he believes the cause 
and the interest of an inferior and weaker race 
has many elements in it which entitle him to 
admiration and respect, but pursuing it as he 
does without limit, and, let me say with due 
tegpect, without discretion, without regard to 
other virtues ‘whose call upon him is as loud 
as that, his sense of justice to ether classes of 
persons whose claim upon him should be ag 
great seems to be dulled and deadened. His 
ear ‘seems to catch no cry but one; his phi- 
lanthropy to echo to but a single appeal. 

Then what will be the result if the honor- 
able Senator should succeed in his purpose by 
energy, by persistence, by a courage which has 
never failed in the face of the greatest odds, 
all of which I see, all of which I recognize, 
because since my manhood I have been most 
conscientiously in constant opposition to the 
policy and purposes of that Senator, which I 
believe to be utterly misdirected in respect to 
those who are called the colored people of the 
United States? I will not enter into a com- 
parison of my good will for them with his. It 
would prove nothing. Ido not know that he 
would shrink more than I from an act of injus- 
lice to any individual of that people. Perhaps 
from the fact that I have lived all my life in a 
community where numerically this class were 
stronger, and my personal contact with them 
more frequent, there has been in the course 
of my life a more continuous opportanity for 
kindly personal offices ‘between mie and this 
race of people than the honorable Senator 
could ever have enjoyed. 

But nevertheless, sir, his efforts however 
well intended, however maintained in the face 
of strong odds as they have been, and subse- 
quently with an overwhelming majority at his 
back, although, to do him justice, I believe his 
course was as steady and onward in the one 


case asthe other—what has been the result, and 
what does he still propose to be the result of his 
action? - It seeins te me that this proposition 
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of his, to mingle in the public schools the chil- 
dren of these different races, is fraught with 
evil, and dangerous to those whom he may 
have earnestly and honestly desired to serve. 
I believe it is grossly injurious to society at 
large; and the result simply is that in this case 
we have the spectacle of the statesman and 
the law-maker completely misled by the enthu- 
slast. 

Should legislation be based upon sentiment- 
ality or mere enthusiasm? Is that a proper 
_ basis? Can laws be made which are the fruit 
of mere imagination, or mere enthusiasm, or 
mere zeal for an idea? The history of man- 
kind has shown that such cannot be; that there 
must be abstract principles constantly ranning 
through general laws, which shall at times 
work hardships in individual, cases, but which, 
containing in themselvesthe natural principles 
of justice, will vindicate their wisdom by their 
practical ‘results, It is not for men as we 
would wish them to be that laws are. to be 
made ; it is for men as they are, with all their 
passions and with all their prejudices. 

When Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun said ‘‘if 
a man were permitted to make all the ballads 
he need not care who should make the laws of 
a people” he knew well the effect of preju- 
dice, of tradition, of habits, of education upon a 

eople, almost changing the stamp of nature 
itself, anda law made without reference to the 
prejudices, if you call. them such, or, as I shall 
term them, the instincts of a people and a 
race, without dueand constant regard to them, 
under any form of government, is indiscreet, 
dangerous, constantly mischievous, aod still 
more under. a form of government like our 
own, based upon consent, where the will of the 
people expressed duly in the forms of law is 
the proper, underlying sentiment of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, Mr. President, I have stated this bill 
to be unnecessary. Why? - Because already 
the Congress. of the United States by their 
legislation have made most ample and gener- 


ous provision for the education of the colored 
children of this District, the class alone tbat 
the: honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
directs his efforts to elevate and improve. 
say here that the educational facilities for the 
children of the colored people of this District. 
exceed in their generosity, and at the cost of 
the white people of the District, that of any 
other portion of the country known to me. 
shall ask the Clerk to read a law that was 
passed and approved on the 28d of July, 1866, 
in; respect. to this class of people. . 1 cannot 
believe that the Senate, if they were aware of 
what, has been done and is now existing, the 
gratuities in favor of this class of people, would 
still insist, or permit the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts to ingraft upon the present 
laws new provisions so hostile to the happiness 
of both. l . 

I ask for the reading of the law which I 
have sent to the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
An act relating to public schools in the District of 

olumbia, 

Be it enacted, de., That tho eighteenth section of 

tho act entitled “An act to provide for the public 
` instruction of youth in the county of Washington, 

District of Columbia, and for . other _purposes,’’ 
approved June 25, 1864, shall be so construed as to 
require the cities of Washington and Georgetown to 
pay over to the trustees. of colored schools of said 
cities such proportionate part of all moneys re- 
ceived or expended for school or educational” pur- 
poses in said cities, including the cost of sites, build- 
ings, improvements, furnituro, and books, and all 
other expenditures. on. account of schools, as the 
colored children between tho ages of six and seven- 
teen years, in the respective cities, bear to the whole 
number of children, white and colored, between the 
same ages; that the money shall be considered due 
and payable to said trustees on the Ist day of Octo- 
ber of each year, and if not then paid over to them, 
interest at the rate of ten per cent, per annum on 
the amount unpaid may be demanded and collected 
from the authorities of the delinquent city by said 


trustees. : : 
BRO. 2. And be:it further enacted, That the said i 
42p Cona. 2p Sess.—No. 23. 


trustees may maintain an action of debt in the 
supreme court of the District, of Columbia against 
saidcities of Washington and Georgetown for the 
non-payment of any sum of money arising under 
the aforesaid act of June 25, 1864. 


Approved, July 28, 1866. 


Mr. BAYARD. Now, Mr. President, may 
I not safely ask the Senate and safely ask the 
country, nay, even the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts himself, was there ever a more 
generous provision made foran impecuniousand 
depressed class of people, socially and finan- 
cially? Was there ever in the history of the 
world, according to its proportion, a more gen- 
erous provision made? Why, what is it? No 
white child shall receive the benefits. of a 
public education the cost of which is defrayed 
by taxation upon the property of the District, 
nineteén twentieths of which, if not fifty-nine 
sixtieths of which is owned by white people, 
no white child shall receive any benefit from 
moneys so raised for educational purposes 
unless equally with him a colored child, whose 
relatives have only borne an insignificant por- 
tion of this taxation, shall receive equal benefit. 
You have condemned by that law the people 
of this District to such a condition of ignorance 
as the withdrawal of public schools can bring 
with it as they themselves shall decree by with- 
holding equal advantages at their cost to the 
colored people. That is the result. It is a 
measure of the strongest and harshest coer- 
cion, of which the white people might: com- 
plain, which a mere sense of justice would 
have declared to be extreme and harsh, but 
which certainly, looking at it from a point of 
view of the advantages derived by the colored 
people, is generous and large-handed in the 
extreme. 

You have by this act given these people for 
the last six years a fulland fair opportunity 
for testing and exhibiting their own capacity 
for self-government. Their moneys have been 
as great in proportion, their field of choice for 
teachers and educators has been as Jarge ; and 
it seems to me that fairness would dictate that 
those who have made the statement, that the 
colored man needed simply equal opportuni- 
ties to vindicate his equality, intellectually and 
otherwise, with the white man, should now be 
ashamed to ask that this opportunity and this 
test should be destroyed and withdrawn. 

Senators, if it be true that in the six years 
of this experiment, an experiment made al- 
most without cost to those who have had the 
benefit of it, an experiment made almost solely 
at the cost of the white people of the District, 
you have proved nothing but that these people 
cannot get along by themselves, what is neces- 
sarily involved in such an admission? An 
inferiority, an absolute inferiority, a confession 
of some great defects which must exist by the 
law of nature, and against which these puny 
efforts of human legislation will prove utterly 
and absurdly fruitless. There has been given 
to these people an experiment full and thor- 
ough, without qualification, without condition, 
as fair as was ever offered on the face of the 
earth, an experiment conducted not at their 
own expense, for they were too poor perhaps 
in this world’s goods to have made the experi- 
ment, but conducted at the expense of the 
white people of this community, and chiefly, 
almost entirely, at the cost of the property 
held by the white people. 

A report was made by the trustees of the 
colored schools for Washington and George- 
town to the Secretary of the Interior on the 
81st of December, 1870, which was communi- 
cated to the Senate by the Secretary of the 
Interior on the 18th of January, 1871, and forms 
Executive Document No. 20 of the third ses- 
sion of the Forty-First Congress. On page 3 
of that report {Í find a table of the moneys 
actually received during the year ending 
June 80, 1870, published by these trustees 
in July. 


of $72,667 15. How much of that was paid 
by the white people can readily be understood. 
Certainly it is safe and correctto say that a 
very insignificant fraction of the amount was 
drawn from the property of the colored people 
themselves, that the great bulk of this sum 
was extracted from the property of the white 
people in this District. The population of the 
District of Columbia, according to the census 
of 1870, amounted to a total of 131,700 souls. 
Of those 88,278 were white people and 48,404 
were black people. The white people out- 
numbered the blacks rather more than two 
to one, Of 48,404 black people $72,667 is 
appropriated in a single year for the education 
of their children ; and that is not all, sir. 

On the 28th of July, 1866, I find another act 
of gratuity to this class of people, and I ask 
the Clerk to read the law that I have marked 
in the book which I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

An act donating certain lots in the city of Washing- 
ton for schools for colored children in the District 
of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Cothmissioner of Public Buildings 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to 
grant and convey to the trustees of colored schools 
for the cities of Washington and Georgetown, iu the 
District of Columbia, for the sole use of schools for 
cvlored children in said District of Columbia, all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States in and 
to lots numbered one, two, and eighteen, in square 
nine hundred and eighty-five, in the said ats of 
Washington, said lots having been designated and 
set apart by the Secretary of the Interior to be used 
for colored schools. And whenever the same shall 
be converted to other uses, they shall revert to the 
United States, 

Approved, July 28, 1866, 

Mr. BAYARD. Here, then, is not only a 
gift of money, a large and ample sum, 
$72,000 in a year for the children gf forty- 
three thousand people, but-we have the free 
gift by the Congress of the United States to 
these people of valuable lots in the city for 
the purpose of having school-houses erected 
upon them. And I may say further, that 
the last ten years of legislation will be found 
to be a history of constant gratuities, of con- 
stant donations of a similar nature, discrim- 
inating always in favor of the colored peo- 
ple of the District. I am not now speaking of 
this in terms of complaint. There they are. 
I am not disposed to withdraw from them 
advantages which have vested for their ben- 
efit. I am only stating all that hasbeen done, 
for the purpose of showing how utterly unne- 
cessary, how utterly unjust is this new and 
fatal invasion of the poor privilege left to the 
white people of this District, at their own cost, 
of educating their children in public schools 
by themselves. 

I now ask the Clerk to read further, as the 
condition of my sight forbids it, the account 
given by the trustees of colored schools them- 
selves, in order that it may beseen how ample 
are their means, how hopeful is their condi- 
tion, how abundantly provided they are in the 
present, and how their resources bid fair to 
enable them to develop their schemes of edu- 
cation to the fullest and most liberal extent in 
the future. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


_“ There are now in operation, as already stated, 
sixty-six schools, in which sixty-four teachers and 
assistants, including a teacher of music, are em- 
ployed by the trustees. Five teachers in addition 
are furnished and paid by the New England Friends’ 
Association, to whom great credit is due for the 
liberal and long-continued aid they have rendered 
to the work of education in this city, - They -have 
however, given us notice that they will be compelled 
to withdraw before the close of the school year, for 
the want of funds to go on. It should be added in 
this connection that the trustees, having recently 
obtained from the corporation of Washington funds 
sufficient for the purpose, have already contracted 
for the erection of a large and commodious school 
building capable of seating five hundred and fifty 
pupils, It will take the placeof a dilapidated build- 
ing nowstanding on C street south, near Second east, 
and will add about three hundred seats to the ac- 


There was a total amount received |] commodations now existing. The building is to be: 
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of brick, sixty-eight feet front by seventy-five in , 
depth, and will have: four stories, with a Mansard | 


roof, 
five by thirty-two feet, and an assembly ball of suf- 
ficient capacity to seat all the pupils, with ample 
cloak-rooms, closets, provisions for ventilation, and 
other conveniences. In the basement, provisions 
will be made for heating apparatus, fuel-rooms, 
janitor’s rooms, and play-rooms for each sex, in ad- 
dition to inclosed grounds in the rear of the build- 
ing. The plans and specifications for this school- 
} house have been vrepared with great care by Edward 
Clark, esq., the well-known and accomplished archi- 
tect of the Capitol, whose valuable services in this 
matter have been gratuitously rendered. It is be- 
lieved that, when completed, this building will be 
not only an ornament to the section of the city 
where it will stand, but at the same time the most 
convenient, well adapted, and econemical structure 
of the kind in the city or District. Itwwill be erected 
ag soon as the season will permit, and will cost about 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“Beside this, the trustees estimate that the revenue 
of the current school year (if promptly paid over) 
will enable them to erect another building of equal 
capacity in another section of the city, which they 
hope speedily to put under contract.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Here we have by the state- 
ment of the trustees of these very schools, col- 
ored men whose names are signed to this re- 
port, the history of school-house architecture, 
anda view presented of the most glowing pic- 
ture of prosperity and advancement, large, 
commodious buildings with Mansard roofs, 
rooms sixty-eight by seventy-five feet in their 
dimensions, provision for ventilation, and ail 
other conveniences, cloak-rooms, closets, fuel- 
rooms, heating apparatus, play-grounds! Why, 
sir, where else in this country are such provis- 
jons made for a class of people who are the 
poorest iu the community, at the expense of 
others, and made exclusively for them, for this, 
be it recollected, is the provision for colored 
children exclusively? 

Ah! sir, I can bring to mind the poor, rude 
log hute throughout the country, in which 
bright minds, thé hopes of the nation—not 
“ the wards of the nation,’ but the hopes of 
the nation—the keen, bright-eyed active boys 
are painfully and diligently fitting themselves 
to take part in the government ot this country 
and in the great battle of life, who are doing 
it without one tithe of the advantages that 
simple gratuity, that mere charity, without 
one particle of individual effort by the bene- 
ficiaries themselves, is now bestowing upon 
this class of people in this District. And yet 
still insatiate, the ery is for more. Not satis- 
fied with that, something else is demanded, 
It cannot be for the purpose of making the 
experiment; it cannot be for testing the capa- 
cities of these people; it isfor another object, 
as | consider fatal to their happiness as it is 
to the happiness of the white race. 

There is one fact in this report of the trus- 
tees of the colored schools, men of their own 
race, to which I desire to draw the attention 
ofthe Senate and of the honorable Senator 

` from Massachusetts. At page 6 they report 
that they have seats in the publie ‘schools, 
excluding entirely the private schools, for 
2,944 children, and at page 12 we find the 
other significant fact that they can procure the 
attendance but of 2,811. What is the mean- 
ing and what result do you draw from these 
figures? It is that you have to-day and have 
had for two years past an accommodation for 
this class of people in public schools, created 
for thera almost gratuitously, in excess of 
what they themselves have sought to avail 
themselves of. How are you to answer that 
fact? Let it be known that there is an excess 
of accommodation for 183 scholars in the 
schools already, which they have not availed 
themselves of for the past two years. What 
excuse can there be for such a proposed act 
as this in the face of such a fact? If they 
were suffering, if they were overcrowded, if 
they had insufficient buildings and had no 
hope of getting others, there might perhaps 
be some reasou in the cry to give them further 
facilities with those-.who believe that mere 
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school education is the one thing necessary, 
without regard to that moral training, the 
training of the fireside, the training of the 
mother and of the home, which to my mind 
is ten thousand times more important in the 
formation of individual or national character 
than any system of schools that ever was 
devised. This education of the head without 
any respect to the education of the heart, is 
the falsest and most pernicious doctrine that 
ever cursed a people. And I say that this 
excess of accommodation over the attendance 
of these people in the public schools is exclu- 
sive of the private schools which they are 
perfectly at liberty to establish, and to which 
many of them are well able to send their 
children. It is well known that benevolent 
societies and individuals in the northern 
States have, at their own expense, assisted to 
maintain additional colored schools in this 
District. 

Have I not shown to the Senate a large- 
handed, liberal provision for the education of 
colored children in this District at but trivial 
cost to that race? Is not, therefore, the pres- 
ent measure utterly unnecessary? But is it 
not also grossly unjust to those who are called 
upon to do more? It is not the Senator from 
Massachusetts who is to pay for this; it is not 
the Senators who are called upon to vote for 
this bill who are to pay for this; itis a popula- 
tion who have no voice upon this floor, who 
have no representative upon this floor, and 
who, if appealed to to-morrow, would over- 
whelmingly deny the justice or the necessity 
or the propriety of any such act. But they 
cannot be heard; and here in what we call a 
republican form of government, in a Govern- 
ment, forsooth, based upon the consent of the 
people, where their will should be the instruc- 
tion to the legislator, limited by the written 
Constitution which is his rule as well as theirs, 
we bave without their expression of a desire 
for this thing a measure of this kind forced 
upon the body. Yea, moreover, I say here to 
the Senate and to the country that the Senator 
from Massachusetts dare not appeal to the 
white people of this District to sustain the 
measure by their votes. He could not do it. 
He knows that if he attempted it the answer 
would be overwhelmingly in opposition to 
what he now proposes; and if this measure is 
to become a law, it will be by breaking down 
the opinions, the feelings, the wishes, the in- 
teresis of these people whose money you are 
voting out of their pockets for what I have 
termed a mere act of visionary zeal. 

I shall say nothing further now upon the 
utterly unnecessary character of this law. I 
have termed it unjust—unjust because those 
who are to pay for this will do so unwillingly, 
because it is against their wishes as it is against 
their interest; and, sir, does any man suppose 
that the instinets and the prejudices of man- 
kind, whether they are inborn or whether they 
be cultivated by long habit and by tradition, 
are entitled to no weight? I say on the con- 
trary they are entitled to the most constant and 
respectful and careful consideration. If you 
disregard a man’s prejudices and his tastes, 
his habits of thought and his habits of life, 
what chance have you to make that man 
happy? How can it be? Will any wise parent 
disregard the peculiar characteristics and tastes 
of his children? No, sir; he cannot do it 
either in regard to their physical tastes or in 
regard to their moral dispositions. The idio- 
syncracies of children are entitled to the high- 
est respect; and the man who will so govern 
his family, or the legislator who will so pro- 
pose to govern the State as to disregard the 
individual opinions, feelings, and wishes of 
those upon whom his direction or his will is 
to act, is certainly a very blind man, and I think 


a cruel, unfaithful parent and an unsafe maker 
of laws. 


ĮI do consider, Mr. President, the apothegm 
a just one that no man is worthy of the place 
of a ruler over his fellow-men or the name of 
statesman who will frame and pass laws dis- 
tasteful to his people, without regard to their 
acceptability to those whose habits and whose 
customs they affect. History is covered with 
illustrations of the truth of what I have said. 
It was but a few years ago that under the rigid 
and despotic rule of Great Britain in India 
those inferior and subject races were compelled 
in some degree to adopt habits violating the 
traditions of their race; and what was the re- 
sult? JI have seen from intelligent and care- 
ful authority that it was the Brahmin’s tradi- 
tion that the grease from cattle should not 
form part of their food. It was the violation 
of that tradition of their caste, of their clasa, 
compelling them by military order to bite the 
cartridge that was greased with the grease of 
cattle, that was the point at which their re- 
bellion, called the Sepoy rebellion, exploded. 
It drenched India in blood, and led to results 
that no man can contemplate without horror. 
They have learned something since. They 
have learned that in order to keep a people 
affected well toward those that rule them it 
ig the essentials of government that must be 
insisted upon, and the non-esgentials must be 
left to their instincts, their tastes, and their 
habits. One might well ask what right has 
man to attempt to govern his fellow-man ex- 
cept it be for his happiness? What right has 
Congress to pass laws in this District except 
for the prosperity and the happiness of ihe 
people whose fate has been so completely 
committed to their hands? Even supposing 
an instinct to be unreasonable in the abstract, 
you are unwise if you disregard it, you are 
cruel if you disregard it. The people of New 
England have many traditions; they have 
habits of thought peculiar to themselves. 
We all know, and the country has witnessed 
the energy with which their individualities and 
the peculiarities of their section are sought to 
be impressed by them wherever they may go. 
Task any man of intelligence and character— 
and there are many such upon this floor trom 
that section of the country, either now directly 
representing it, or children of her soil, who 
have migrated to other portions of the country— 
I ask what would be the fate of alawgiver who 
should pass laws in that country violating any 
one of the thousand habits and traditions that 
cluster around New England homes? Why, 
sir, the man who was a representative that 
sought to do this thing would find himself 
quickly remanded to private life; and although 
their respect for individual opinion might 
leave him unmolested; he would find that he 
had lost public regard’ and public respect, and 
would be judged an unfit man to rule over the 
people when he ruled them without regard to 
their wishes, or, if you please, their prejudices. 
Mr. President, there is one other fact to be 
urged in this connection. This bill may be 
desired by a portion of the colored people, 
but it is not desired by all or nearly all of 
them. We have had upon this floor a contri- 
bution of opinion on that subject. I remem- 
ber my honorable friend from New Jersey ` 
[Mr. Srocxron] had a remonstrance made to 
him from some of these people with whom we 
constantly mingle in our ordinary lives. I 
would add my own conviction to his, that by 
quiet and rational conversation with the best, 
the most respectable, and most intelligent 
colored people of this District, I should find a 
very large mass of opinion adverse or indiffer- 
ent to this measure, and I will not say that 
when the matter is pressed upon them, that 
when you hold it up as a question of party, 
throw it into their political parties, in which 
they are bound together by such bands as 
totally destroy their individuality—bound by 
catbs, bound by prejudices, so that when you 
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touch the party point the colored man’s inde- 
pendence is destroyed, so that although he 
may in his heart and in his conscience believe 
the measure to be wrong, yetif it be subjected 
to the touch of party he is compelled to give 
up his individual opinions and go with his 
people. That is not only true in the District 
of Columbia, but it is true of every community 
where the colored men exist in numbers; and 
it is unhappy for them that it is so. But 
this report itself admits it, and on page 34 
will be found the confession that there is a 
difference of opinion among these people 
themselves in regard to this proposed law. 
They hesitate, they doubt where the Senator 
from Massachusetts presses forward with 
relentless haste to sulve questions which cer- 
tainly, to say the least, are not necessary to be 
solved at this time. These trustees say: 

*‘In reference to schools of mixed races, I think a 
difference of opinion may exist among the real 
friends of the colored people.” 

There is another portion of this report in 
which the same confession is made. It will 
be admitted as a fact that there is even among 
these people themselves a very wide difference 
of opinion on this question. As I said before, 
if the matter be dragged as it has been dragged 
into party and once made a party test upon 
them, those who individually and independ- 
ently woald be disposed to object to the meas- 
ure will find themselves overborne by the 
heated party feeling that so pervades and 
inthralls their race. 

Then we find, according to the confession 
of the trustees, that there is among the col- 
ored people themselves a wide division of 
sentiment, large classes of them opposing, and 
that should be enough to make the Senate 
panse. But whatother facts do we find? They 
constitute less than one third of the total popu- 
lation of the District. Granting that they are 
equally divided, what do you find? That less 
than one quarter of the people of this District, 
and those who pay the least expense are in favor 
of this confusion of races in the publie schools. 
What white man or white woman who lives in 
this District, and has children whom he or she 
expects to be subjected to this contact, has 
asked for this measure? Not one. Then 
what do you find? With more than seventy- 
five per cent. of the people of this District 
either silent on this subject or opposed to the 
proposition, you find the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, the professed republican, 
the believer inthe great doctrine of republican 
majority, insisting that one fourth shall control 
the other three fourths. And this is called a 
Government by representation ! 

No, sir; I said there was not one white man 
or white woman who has children whom he or 
she expects tobe subjected to this contact who 
had asked for this bill or who ever willask for 
it. And Igo further: Senators, there is not 
a Senator on this floor who expects his children, 
his little girls, his little boys, ever to go to those 
schools and to be subjected to this contact, 
who will vote for this bill; not one; not one. 
They may condemn others under the call of 
party, they may coudemn the children of their 
brother white men, whose poverty compels 
them to send their children to public schools, 
they may seek to compel them to this contact, 
but they will be very careful that they are not 
personally the sharers in such _resulis. 

No, sir, no blue-eyed, fair-haired child of 
any Senator on this floor, no little grandchild 
at that time of life when children are so open 
to mere impression, and especially to evil im- 
pression, will ever be permitted to suffer by 
this proposed contact. They may condemn 
others who are poorer, but they will be care- 
fal to save their own. Is this philanthropy ? 
Js it magnanimity? Is it justice? Is it that 
other term that Americats should love—is it 
fair play.to the white people of this District ? 


| physical and moral results to grow from this 


| you may call minor manufacturers, who are 


i black . labor, useful, excollont, valuable as itil 


Here is a community where your census tells 
you that the white people outnumber the 
blacks two to one, Yet they have been-com- 
pelled by your laws to make a provision utterly 
unjust out of their- moneys to sustain colored 
schools. Jt has been done. They have not 
refused; they have obeyed; they have com- 
plied with your laws. Will you not leave them 
the poor privilege of using what is left of their 
money after your exaction has been satisfied ? 
Will you not leave them the poor privilege of 
using that remnant as they themselves shall 
see fit to use it? Was ever a proposition more 
tyrannical than this? 

Now, what will be the effect of itif such a 
measure as this becomes a law? It simply 
will be to drive from the public schools the 
white children who now find there their only 
means of being educated. Not the children 
of the rich, not the children of those who can 
employ governesses or send them to private 
schools, but the blow is leveled against the 
poor. ‘This is done, this deliberate act is 
done by those who here daily sing pæans in 
praise of popular education, who believe it 
to be the be-all and end-all of human states- 
manship, who hold that mental education is 
the one thing needful, and that that must be 
had at all stages, and whether people desire 
it or not. This universal panacea for every 
wrong, moral, political, and religious, is now 
by a bill like this to be withdrawn. It is held 
to be a certain cure for every ill. 

If it beso, a ground of assumption for those 
who state it, and have stated it always in this 
Chamber and out of it, among whom is the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, the 
author of this bill, and now its strong and 
earnest advocate ; if this be so, then he may 
carry with it the other comforting fact that by 
his bill he will do more to prevent the benefits 
of education from reaching three fourths of 
the white children of this District than by any 
other measure he could devise. Ibelieve that 
he is perfectly honest in his belief in the neces- 
sity and value of public education; and yet 
while he realizes that idea, the instant that he 
places beside it that dominating and over- 
whelming idea of his of the equality (to be 
forced if it does not naturally exist, or it may 
be the superiority, for aught I know, in his 
mind of the African race and their descend- 
ants to those of aay other country,) lo, and 
behold, the value of education fades away! 
Every other benefit fades away, and this one 
idea that rules the rest like Aaron’s serpent, 
swallowing up all that comes in its way, com- 
pletely obscures his vision and disables him’ 
from seeing the necessary result of his own 
acts. 

Mr. President, there is another and not so 
high a view to take of this subject. It not only 
in my opinion would be most injurious to the 
moral tone of the community, subjecting these 
little children at theirtenderest age, when most 
impressible, to all moral influences, to contacts 
which cannot but be harmful; but there are 


exclusion, for such it will be, of white children 
from the benefit of public schools of this Dis- 
trict. Speaking now in regard to the material 
interests of the city of Washington and the 
District of Columbia, what is at this time | 
especially needed here by every man whose 
home is here compulsorily or by choice for | 
many months of the year? It is the presence 
of skilled and diversified labor. That is what 
Washington now needs. She needs a popula- 
tion of mechanics, of small artisans, of what 


generically styled as “the skilled labor of the 
country.’? Mr. President, the skilled labor of 
the country means the white labor of the country. 
There-is no other class of skilled labor in this 


i judicious well-wisher;| but as 


country or any other than white labor.. The 


is, is not skilled labor. - Neither manufactures’ 
nor commerce in its minor grades, nor mechan- 
ies in any of their forms, are materially aided 
by the contribution of what I may term: the! 
negro labor of the United States. They fill, 
as we all know, a most important ‘and’an “es- 
sential grade in society. As menial servants 
there are none so available, none, in my opin- 
ion, who are their equals. The ready, kindly 
sympathy which they from their natures are 
so calculated and enabled to express makes 
them the most agreeable and useful menial 
servants. lt is a class essential to the com- 
munity. A community without the menial 
class is utterly defective. It is a grade quite 
as essential to the welfare and happiness of 
the community as the higher grades of intel- 
lect. Nay, they have other uses. . There’ is 
an unskilled labor of various kinds, what ‘is’ 
termed in biblical language “the hewing of 
wood and drawing of water,” which they are 
able to fulfill in happiness to’ themselves ‘and 
usefulness to the community; but no man 
here, no man on this floor or anywhere else, 
if he be an ordinarily intelligent man, will tell 
ine that the skilled labor of the country owes 
any appreciable amount to the colored race. 
Washington needs skilled labor; and yet 
what is the necessary result of this bill? Do 
you suppose that this class of artisans to whom 
{ have referred, these men whose skilled labor 
is necessary to build up this city to what it 
ought to be, a fitting metropolis for the Union, 
will come here and bring their families, bring 
their property, and settle in a place where they 
cannot enjoy the advantages of education unless 
their little girls and their little boys are to be 
subjected to contact with the children of the 
negroes of this city? Why, sir, there can 
be but one answer to that. No mau hon- 
estly believes, there is no Senator on this 
floor, even from the New England States, 
who believes there can be any doubt of the 
answer if you. put the question to any intelli- 
gent mechanic in Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine. If you 
told him, a man who was a skilled mechanic, 
by whom the advantages of education were 
entirely appreciated, who had not the means 
to keep himself free from debt and keep his 
children at the same time at private schools, 
who desired to avail himself to the fullest 
extent of the public schools of the commun- 
ity—if you told him ‘‘Come to Washington, 
there is a fine field open for your exertions; 
there is a fair chance for you in your line of 
business ; you will there prosper’’—so far so 
well; the man would wish to come; he would 
desire to come; but when you coupled with it 
the fact that his little girland his little boy 
would be compelled to associate with negroes 
in the public schools, he would not come; he 
would stay away; and there ig not a man 
within the sound of my voice who does not 
know it to be so. oe 
Therefore, Mr. President, I say with confi- 
dence that no real friend to the prosperity and 
advancement of Washington as a city will ever 
vote that such a measure as this should De- 
come the law. I do not think that any real 
well-wisher of the colored men or the. white 
men either willvote for suchalaw. I should, 
perhaps, qualify that expression by saying no 
I have said 
before, it would be as absurd as it would be 
palpably unjust to deny to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachisetts the singleness of pur- 
pose, the consistency, the courage with which 
he has followed his darling idea to the exclu-’ 
sion of almost every other. I believe him to 
be a well-wisher. in his own way, but I cannot 
but give him and give the Senate the result 
of my equally conscientious and independent’ 
opinion that his proposed measnre’ of ‘aid will 
prove the greatest hinderance and evil. : 
There is nothing that could really benesit 
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the colored people of this country individually 
or as a race that I would not be rejoiced to 
sustain. I owe them personally throughout 
all my life for too many acts of personal kind- 
ness, and I am happy to believe that in the 
course of my life I never voluntarily hurt the 
feelings or injured the welfare of any member 
of that race ; but I cannot believe that any 
well-wisher of that race can contemplate the 
effects of such a bill as this in this District 
without great regret and dismay as to its con- 
sequences. 

Mr. President, this bill would not be com- 
plete at the present time if it did not con- 
tain some portion of that coercive disposition 
which seems to mark so unhappily the legisla- 
tion of this couniry for the last twelve years. 
The idea that this is a voluntary Government 
sustained by the people because they love it, 
the laws executed because they represent the 
will of the people, seems to be nearly passed 
out of sight. There seems now to be no law 
that shall speak to the people by its own voice 
and by its own majesty, relying upou their 
ready assent to it because it is the law and 
because it is their law. No, sir; there must 
be a penalty; there must be something to 
drive them to obey, and such seems to me to 
be the unhappy feature in almost every public 
law that is now proposed. There is no longer 
trust in the desire of the people to execute 
the laws of their own free will; but you seem 
to rely only upon the fact that they are 


to be scourged with fines and penalties and’ 


driven to the work which can never be so 
well performed as when the heart shall dic- 
tate the act which the hand performs. Con- 
gress has been so in the habit of driving 
and coercing the people of this country that 
it seems to me now that they have taken up 
that as the ruling principle of mere despotism 
in regard to every act of Congress, no longer 
trusting upon the hearty loyal wish of the 
people themselves to carry into effect volun- 
tarily the laws which their representatives 
have made, and whichif wise would commend 
themselves without recourse to penal threats. 
Therefore it is that in this bill we find suits 
provided for, Where, in the history of the 
legislation of any State in the Union, do you 
find fines and penalties attached to an educa- 
tional bill? Buthere you have rights of action 
and here you have suits authorized, in which 
a trustee, not only for any violation of any of 
the provisions of this act, but even for an 
attempt to do so, shall ipso facto lose his 
official powers without trial, without adjadi- 
cation, without hearing; the attempt shall be 
sufficient to remove him from his office, and 
the commissioners shall instantly appoint his 
successor, and damages are to be secured by 
an action on the case in behalf ofany child, to 
be brought by a person duly authorized to sue 
in its behalf. 

Mr. President, a bill like this, which is to be 
crammed or sought to be crammed down the 
throats of these people without their asking 
for it, aud against whut is known to be their 
wish, probably ought to contain such a pro- 
vision as that. I have seen too often the Con- 
gress of the United States relying much more 
upou the force they could bring to execute a 
law than upon the moral sentiment of the 
community that they would obey it because it 
was the law. I long for the day when this 
coercive tone shall besilenced. I long for the 
day when the real wishes and the happiness 
of the people of this country—‘ the consent 
of the governed” —shall be the underlying 
principle of every act of legislation. It is “a 

“consummation devoutly to be wished’’ that 
such a tone should replace that which now 
and for years past has been the governing tone 
of legislation, 

There are other objections and results of 


this bill which I do not care to trouble the i 


Senate with detailing. The remarks that I 
have made against it have been comparatively 
without preparation and unpremeditated. I 
know that there is another object. Itis not 
the question of education of the blacks, for 
that has been amply provided for by taxation 
of the whites. Itis not that there are not fine 
school-houses, ample accommodations, ample 
means, because a walk through this city will 
show such outlay, such expense for the bene- 
fit of these people as scarcely any portion of 
this country shows for the benefit of the white 
people elsewhere, much lesshere. They want 
to break down the barriers of race; they wish 
to break down the prejudices of race. Who 
made those barriers? Who implanted those 
prejudices? It wasthe God of nature; and all 
the human laws that ever were passed, or that 
ever shall be enacted, will be futile indeed. 
If men will not learn the folly of attempting 
to array their weak powers against His, they 
will be taught as men have been taught in the 
past, and taught at bitter cost to themselves. 
The object of thus bringing the youth of these 
two races together is to produce the fusion of 
races, the amalgamation of the races, or, by its 
more modern and fantastical term, the mis- 
cegenation of these two races. They believe 
that by beginning early, the minds of children, 
ductile and impressible, will be overborne, and 
the instincts of race for the time in their case 
may be overcome, and there may bea mingling, 
and that a mongrel race is then to spring up 
in this country and take the place of the two 
distinct races which now inhabit it. 

I shall not take time here, for it is not worth 
while for me to refer to the great country of 
Mexico on our southern borders; a country 
which Providence has dealt with so liberally, 
toward which His hand has been most open 
with its bounties; washed by two great seas; 
the very natural seat and heart and core of 
the commerce of the world; but Mexico is a 
doomed and a blasted country, almost beyond 
the hope of man’s imagination or schemes for 
her political salvation. Why? Her soil is 
rich ; her climate is varied; the bowels of the 
earth are filled with the most precious metals. 
Why is it that a country so blessed by nature 
isin this hopeless condition? The answer is 
plain; you have corrupted the blood of her 
people. There is no longer a pure race in her 
midst, and the man who is best fitted to-day 
to govern (Juarez) is a man who is an Indian, 
and whose blood has been kept pure from un- 
natural intermixtures. You have a mongrel 
nation in Mexico, and whatisthe result? You 
have a nation without traditions, without 
nationality, without a moral tone, which after 
all is the very basis essential to a people; and 
what has destroyedit? Mongrelism, the mix- 
ing of the bloods of different races, has 
destroyed it; and you no longer have a race 
there fit or worthy or capable of sustaining 
themselves under a government of law, and 
of protecting themselves in their persons and 
property as a civilized nation. 

As a contribution upon this point which per- 
haps may have authority with the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, from the fact that 
the letter is written from Liberia by a pure 
negro, I would like the Clerkto read what he 
has said as one of the results of that policy of 
attempting, againt the will of God, to mingle 
the negro and the white race of the country. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Monrovia, October 6, 1869, 

“My Duar Sin: I send inclosed a catalogue of 
all the students who have ever been in the Liberia 
College. It will be seen that not only were they not 
natives, (aborigines,) but more than three fourths 


the number have been largely mixed with the Can- 


casian blood, and among these death and disease 
have made sad ravages. 


‘The great practical difficulty in the way of sue- 
ceeding with our schools is the lack of suitable 
teachers. It is sad to relate that notwithstanding 


the thousands of dollars spent annually here by the 
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are still but very few teachers to be found, especially 
among females, able to conduct properly an element- 
ary school, The reason is that pains and money 
have been bestowed upon persons largely mixed 
with Caucasian blood, who, if males, have mostly 
died, or if females, have got married and assumed 
the cares of a family. It seems that the females of 
mixed blood, who are not obliged to put forth much 
exertion, and not subject to much exposure, lust 
longer than the males. It appears, also, that mu- 
lattoes born and brought up in America, if they can 
pass through the acclimating process, stand the 
climate much better than those born here, but only 
by engaging in as little physical or mental labor as 
possible. Persons having an admixture of foreign 
blood are very frail, easily take cold, and seldom 
recover from a severe attack of illness. This will 
account in part for our want of enterprise and pro- 
gresshere. Such men have had the lead and man- 
agement of things, and by the fearful example of 
their disastrous inactivity, have been obstructive 
guides, discouraging all energy and go-aheadative- 
ness, 

** Before the question of racecame uphere, mulat- 
toesdied just as they do now, but it was not noticed. 
Their morality was put downto the genera! unhealth- 
iness of the climate. But since Professor Freeman, 
in his address of July, 1868, called the attention of 
the people to the startling history of mixed breeds 
on this coast for the last two hundred years, the 
mixed classes have been watching with alarm the 
numerous indications of the frail tenure of their 
existence, 

“I have been for the last eighteen years connect- 
ed with educational matters here, and feel safe in 
giving it as one reason why we are no better offin 
men to tuke charge of schools and churches, that the 
attention of educators has been principally devoted 
to persons of feeble constitutions, i 

“The idea was that the presence of white blood 
imparted a greater aptitude for learning, and such 
persons were to be fitted for teachers. Black boys 
of hale and hearty physique were left to grow up 
unnoticed. Many of them have taken to sea-faring 
life, or gone to reside as permanent traders among 
the natives, who might now be active workers in 
our destitute fields. But with all the advantages 
afforded to the miscegens, still the only professors for 
the college yet produced in Liberia are pure ne- 
groes; and the only man with enterprise, energy, 
and talent enough to explore the interior, calculate 
distances, and construct a map, is a pure negro: and 
in the future, if we have any scientific men here, 
botanists, mineralogists, chemists, &c., they are 
sure to be pure negroes, and perhaps from the 
native tribes. 

“ But what has become of the half and three fourths 
white protégés? In the Alexandria High School we 
had Armistead, Miller, Fleming, Melville, Augustus, 
Fryson, Samuel D’Lyon, Colston, Waring, James I. 
Roberts; all are dead. In Liberia College we have 

ad James H. Evans, J. J. Roberts, jr., Beverly 
Russell, J. T. Chambers, John Henry, J. H. Harris, 
Edmund J. Payne; all dead. J. W. Leone isa rav- 
ing maniac, and may die at any moment. In con- 
nection with this, I would like you to read a letter 
which I wrote last year to Mr, William Tracy, of 
New York, dated September 11, 1868. Facts, it is 
said, are God’s arguments. I venture to affirm that 
if the names I have just cited had been negroes, 
three fourths of them at least would have been liv- 
ing to-day; for in all that space of time I know of 
only one negro connected with either institution 
who has died—N. R. Richardson, of sun-stroke. 

. “Now, who is to blame for these things? No one 
in the past ; but if they are continued in the future, 
after God has presented his arguments, then those 
who continue them must be blamed. I do not 
charge guilt upon any one in the past, for I believe 
that these things were not done at the instigation of 
wrong passions, but under the delusion of a false 
theory. And you, gentlemen in America, proud of 
your race and blood, have thought, perhaps, that it 
must, as & matter of course, endure heré when 
strengthened by a negro basis, and bring to the ue- 
gro an accession of improving mental qualities. But 
your theory has not stood the test. So far as physical 
health and vigor are concerned, I would rather take 
my chance here as a pure Caucasian than as a mon- 
grel. The admixture of the Caucasian and negro ig 
not favored by Providence in intertropical Africa, 
whatever may be the case in America. Let me beg 
you to look at this matter at once before wasting any 
more thousands upon an impracticable scheme. God 
does not intend that the Egypt of America shall be 
reproduced in this African Canaan. Ifpersons who 
are half and three fourths Egyptian could live and 
thrive here, ifthe families whose disappearance and 
extinction I have noticed in my letter to Mr. 
Tracy could have lived and carried out their views, 
and gratified their tastes, we should long since have 
had a miniature Egypt here, with its caste, feelings, 
and prejudices, 

he friends of the negro in America must learn 
to believe that the negro can exist and prosper with- 
out the aid of white blood in his veins. 

Now that slavery is abolished in America, and 
the blacks are being educated, it is to be hoped that 
all good men will discourage. as far as possible, the 

miscegenation’ doctrine. The negro race is injured 
yitfar more than the white, for by prejudice the 
nondescript progeny is consigned to our side, even 


if they are three fourths or seven eighths white, and 
y inextricable ‘muddle? This 
certainly a vexed question, But thehigher plane 
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to which the American people have attained by the 
recent revolution has given them loftior views and 
wider sympathies, and bas furnished the means of 
education for the negro which willsupply the transi- 
tion process from his low estate toa more intelligent 
and respectable position. Respect for the negro is 
becoming more and more, in the progress of events 
in America, the happy distinction of our age. The 
negro is being taught to respect himself, and soon 


he will think it no honor to mingle his blood with 


that of the Caucasian, Indian, or Mongolian.” 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I caused 


that letter to be read because I thought it well ` 
and apt that on such a theme a representative || 
man of the negro race should speak, and speak | 


to those of his own color in this community, 
and because, perhaps, I thought there might be 


an influence derived from such a source that | 


would not be given to the enunciation of a 
white man by those whose peculiar views and 
overshadowing prejudices lead them to what I 
consider a violation of natural laws. The let- 
ter is to be found in the Smithsonian report 
for 1870 at page 386. The writer is a pure 
negro, a professor in Liberia College, and it is 
addressed toa member of the board of direct- 
ors of the American Colonization Society. 
To repeat the orientalism which he has 
used, facts are God’s arguments, and there is 
no fact in relation to this subject more proven 
by experience than that although you may 
quicken the mental powers by this fusion of 
the races, you diminish the moral power and 
tone, and equally the physical. If there be 
a hope for the advancement of the African 
decendants in this country into the ranks 


of other people, that they may become rec- ` 


ognized as a race capable of the strains that 
civilization brings upon men, and of selt- 
government to maintain themselves in the 


ranksof other peoples, it is to be found in the 


experiment of their colony at Liberia. There 
there is no advantage except in their favor. 
There all places of State and control are ex- 
clusively theirs. The white man is not per- 
mitted to go there. He is not permitted to 
own property, and heis not permitted, as in 
other places we know of, to cater for their 
votes for his own advantage, or to use them 
to plunder others. 


This man, who seems a good specimen | 


of his race, or he could not have written 


the letter which has just been read to the, 


Senate, deplores the fact that by this fusion 
of races you have created an ineradicable 
weakness, which prevents them from attain- 
ing that age in which the mental powers have 
sufficiently grown to be of use. By this fusion 
or amalgamation you may have quickened 
their mental power, but you also destroy their 
physical health, so that death supervenes at 
the very moment that usefulness becomes pos- 
sible. This was his contribution of the facts 
occurring now in the very day in which we 
live, which he was thoroughly competent to 
make from his experience, which he could 
make with weight, because of his interest. He 
was filled with the desire for the advancement 
of his people, and was filled with a sense of 
their highest interest, and being so inspired, he 
was indoctrinated, and tells you that the viola- 
tion of this natural law by the amalgamation 
of the races is followed by death. 

There are other phases of this question in 
which it is to be viewed unhappy and un- 
pleasant, fit rather for scientific dissertation 
than for senatorial debate ; not adapted, per- 
haps, for public discussion, ethical questions, 
physiological questions, moral questions; but 
all of them have but one end and point to but 
one result, that this amalgamation is forbid- 
den by natural law; that the instincts of repul- 
sion that keep the races apart, socially and 
physically, are the outcroppings of man’s 
nature, put there by a power which your law, 
Senators, may attempt to stay and to thwart, 
but in the face of which all human laws will 
prove utterly and hopelessly impotent. 


Duty on Salt. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872. 
The House having met for debate as in Committee 


i ofthe Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DUELL said: 


Mr. Speaker: My object in obtaining the | 
floor at this time is to present some facts in | 


relation to the manufacture of salt in the Uni- 


' ted States, and to show that in the revision 


of the tariff domestic salt presents a favorable 


claim to the consideration of Congress like ‘i 


any other industrial interest. 

The Committee of Ways and Means in the 
bill reported to this House on the 16th of 
April last to reduce duties on imports, makes 
a reduction in the duty upon salt of nearly 


i sixty per cent. .In the discussion which has 


followed upon the merits of this bill various 
opinions have been expressed in relation to 
salt. The gentleman from New York city 
[ Mr. Cox] says that the duty should be struck 
off entirely; and another gentleman, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. STEVENSON,] stated 
that the duty ought to be removed, because 
the article itself was precisely of that sort 
which ought to be placed on the free list. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think it quite probable 
that those gentlemen have not acquainted 
themselves with the history of that branch of 
industry, that they have not acquainted them- 
selves with the extent of the production of 
salt in the United States and elsewhere, and 
the necessity for its protection, if it is desir- 
able that it should be produced in this country 
at all. If they had done so, I am persuaded 
no such propositions would ever have been 
made by them with the expectation that they 
would be approved by men who intended to 
do their duty to the whole nation. 

In the first place, if we examine the files of 
the House we shall find that the consumers of 
salt have not petitioned us to repeal or reduce 
the duty upon that article. On the other hand, 
the persons who have presented petitions upon 
that subject, ask that the present duty shall 
not be disturbed, The dairymen, the packers 
of pork and other meats, the persons who use 
salt for manufacturing purposes are satisfied 


that salt is furnished at reasonable prices and | 


ask for nochange. Extraordinary statements 
have, however, been put forth by the importers 
of foreign salt to prejudice the public mind 
against the domestic producers of salt, and to 
produce some sudden and violent change in 
the duty on that article. They allege that the 
duty upon salt is an odious duty; that it isa 
very heavy duty, and that the dear people pay 
into the hands of the salt monopolists of the 
United States $10,000,000 per annum in- 
creased cost of salt caused by this outrageous 


daty. Now, it so happens, Mr. Speaker, that | 


the whole quantity produced in the United 
States is not more than twenty million bush- 
els, and that the price of domestic salt, deduct- 
ing the cost of barrel and package, does not 
exceed twenty-three cents per-bushel. It fol- 
lows that these salt monopolists only receive 
$4,600,000 for manufacturing all the domestic 
salt annually consumed in this country. Thus 
it will be seen that the whole people of the 
United States pay for the actual manufacture 
of American salt consumed by them less than 
one half of the sum which foreign importers 
assure them that they pay for the mere increase 
of cost produced by the tariff alone. This is 
but one of the many misrepresentations put 
afloat by interested individuals to poison the 
public mind on this question. 

The statistics show that we consume annu- 
ally in the United States about thirty-two 


et 


million bushels of salt. Of that quantity 
twenty million bushels are produced in this 
country and about twelve millions are im- 
ported from foreign countries. The salt which 
we import is brought here from Liverpool, 
from Cadiz, Lisbon, and other ports on the 
Mediterranean, from the West Indies, and 
from Goderich in Canada. From the Med- 
iterranean and the West Indies we obtain the 
evaporated coarse salt only, and from Liver- 
pool and Goderich what is termed fine salt. 
The expense of manufacturing salt in foreign 
countries is very far below the cost of produ- 
cing it here, and it is utterly impossible for the 
American producer to compete with the foreign 
producer of this article who has the advantage 
of cheap labor and cheap fuel. For instance, 
the price at Liverpool is eight cents per meas- 
ured bushel for common salt, and from twenty- 
two to twenty-four cents per bushel for the 
better quality known as the Ashton salt. Salt 
imported from the ports of the Mediterranean 
can be purchased at the port of delivery for 
six cents per bushel. It is frequently brought 
to this country as ballast, or at a merely nom- 
inal charge as freight. It is, of course, an 
inferior article, and is used to some extent asa 
fertilizer. West India salt costs from seven to 
eleven cents per bushel at the port of delivery. 
No extensive erections are needed in the man- 
ufacture of salt upon the Mediterranean and 
in the West Indies. Salt is produced there by 
solar evaporation from sea water, which ia 
conducted from the sea into holes dug in the 
sand upon the shores. At Liverpool, however, 
it is made by sinking wells, pumping brine, and 
boiling in salt-kettles, as in this country. 

I have referred to the cost of salt in foreign 
countries. I have before me an affidavit made 
by Mr. Barker, the secretary of the salt com- 
pany of Onondaga, in which the actual cost of 
manufacturing salt at Syracuse is set forth by 
items. He gives as the actual cost of man- 
ufacturing a barrel of salt of two hundred and 
eighty pounds, or five bushels, the following : 
interest on capital per barrel, twenty-six cents 5 
fuel and labor, seventy-five cents; empty bar- 
rel, forty cents; packing and nails, five cents ; 
taxes and incidentals, ten cents; State duty, 
five cents; making the total cost per barrel at 
the works, $1 61. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In that statement does 
the interest on the capital invested make one 
item of the cost of salt? 

Mr. DUELL. It does. The interest on cap- 
ital is stated at twenty-six cents on each bar- 
rel of salt. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
ital stated ? 

Mr. DUELL. It is. Mr. Barker says that 
the capital invested in the manufacture of salt 
in and near Syracuse (including the erections 
of salt-works) is in round numbers about six 
million dollars. In this estimate it is stated 
that the company have a cash capital of 
$1,250,000, every dollar of which has been 
paid in; that this capital being inadequate for 
the business, the manufacturers are compelled 
to borrow constantly from five hundred thou- 
sand to one million dollars. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does it appear in that 
statement what the amount of capital origin- 
ally invested there was? . 

Mr. DUELL. It may not appear in this 
affidavit of Mr. Barker; but I will state for 
the information of the gentleman from Ohio 
that the original capital stock of this company 
was $160,000. The company was organized in 
1860, and was to continue ten years from that 
time. Ina year or two afterward the com- 
pany required more capital, and the stock was 
increased to $320,000. The capital being still 
inadequate for the business, it was increased 
to $1,250,000, every dollar of which was paid 
in, and it has stood at that figure until the dis- 
solution of the company. 


Is the amount of cap- 
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Mr, MERRIAM. Was that amount of | 
money paid in? : . 

Mr. DUELL. Ihave already stated that 
the affidavits in the case show that the whole 
amount of capital. stock was paid iu. The 
conipany. required. this amount of working | 
capital, and even more. | 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the statement | 
show what dividends the stockholders have 
drawn? ; 

Mr. DUELL. It does not appear by this 
affidavit of Mr. Barker; but I have a further 
affidavit made by Mr. Barker, in which he says 
that the first year, 1860, they incurred a loss; 
they did not make enough in that year to pay 
expenses. In 1861 they made a small divi- 
dend; in 1862, 1863, and 1864, they made large 
dividends, as the price of salt was very high, 
owing to the state of the country, and the com- 
pany made a large sum in coal and coal mining 
during those years. Since February 20, 1864, 
the average annual dividends have been seven 
per cent., except for the years 1870 and 1871, 
when the dividends were less than seven per. 
cent. for the two years. Iwill further add, for 
the information of the House, that the asser- 
tion which has frequenily been made in the 
newspapers that the Onondaga Salt Company 
have made immense dividends every year is 
entirely erroneous. These large dividends | 
which we have seen in the newspapers of the 
country have reference to the original cash 
capital of $190,000, or the increased cash 
capital of $320,000, and not upon the entire 
capital which the company has used, namely, 
$6,000,000. 

The affidavit to which I refer also shows 
that while the company during the two or three 
years of the war made large dividends, fur 
the reasons I have already stated, yet for sev- 
eral years past, in; consequence of the compe- 
tition which has arisen between the foreign 
producers and the domestic producers, as well 
as between the domestic producers themselves, 

3 this company has not made any. profits out of 
the business—only enough to pay interest upon 
the capital, and not that for the past two 
years. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Upon the $6,000,000? 

Mr. DUELL. Yes, sir. And I will state 
further, for the information of the gentleman 
from: Qhio, and of the House, that this much- 
maligned Onondaga Salt Company, whose 
profits were supposed to have been enormous, 
has been compelled to suspend, and its affairs 
are now in the hands of a receiver. 

Daring the past twenty ycars domestic salt: 
has. greatly improved in quality, and is now 
unsurpassed by any other known to the world’s 
commerce, On this point the testimonials are 
overwhelming. I have before me a report 
made by a commitiee of the New York State 
Agricultural Society in 1867, which I will give 
in falls, 

Your Committee appointed to examine and report 
on butter, cheese, butter firkins, cheese vats and boil- 
ers, at the New York State Agricultural Fair, held 
at Buffalo, October 1, 2,3, and 4, 1867, report: that 
on entering upon the discharge of cur duty, we found 
awaiting our examination the largest amount of but- 
ter by far that was ever presented at a State fair 
before. On inquiring the reason for this. unusual 

display, wefound that it was mainly for the purpose 

of testing the relative values of the factory-filled 
dairy salt of Onondaga and the Ashton salt as pre- 
servatives of butter; and we concluded that under 
these circumstances it was our duty to make a thor- 
ough and careful examination, and we accordingly 
devoted, the most of Wednesday and Thursday to 
this subject alone. Butter for this purpose wag pro- 
duced from. many counties of the State in duplicate 
lots, each dsiryman sending one tub or Girkin packed 
with Ashton, and one with factory-filled dairy of 

Onondaga, and in no instance of aur examination 

were we told the salt used until we had decided the 
question of the quality of the butter, 

We pronounced ‘in twenty-five cases the butter 
cured with factory-filled dairy sait made at the New 
York Mills, Syracuse, to be the. best ay,.compared in 
each ease with its alternate package cured in the 
same dairy with Ashton, but in no instance did we 
Jadgo that any shori-coming was attributable to the 
quality of the salt used, but rather to: the working. 


| 
| 
| 


of the butter and the quantity of salt used. In five 
eases the Ashton-cured butter wasthe best. We have 
no doubt that for the preservation of butter the fac- 
tory-filled dairy salt has no superior; and we think 
that this careful and rigid examination must satisfy 
our farmers that they can safely rely on our own 
domestic salt, made purposely for the dairy, and if 
there is any failure in the butter they will haveto 
look to other causes for that failure. im 

In examining this salt we have been rigid and 
careful. We find both the coarse and fine, in color, 
taste, and strength, equal to any salt we haye ever 
seen; and while we have no question that either are 
equal in their curative and preservative qualities to 
any known salt, thereis apparent this simple differ- 
ence between them: the dairy salt, made from coarse, 


| is a harder, weightier salt, and will not dissolve as 


readily as the other; but there is no difference in 
the quality. We would say in this connection that 
care should be taken in their use, for either is a 
heavier salt than the ordinary foreign or Ashton 
salt, but we unhesitatingly pronounce that either is 
the equal of Ashton for the preservation of butter 
and cheese. 

In conclusion, your committee would recommend 
the various kinds of Onondaga salt for such prem- 
jums as the society awards, and will venture to sug- 
gest a careful regard to the kind of salt called for 
by the farmer. When he purchases Onondaga salt, 
it will result in his obtaining, for the package of his 
beef and pork, or for the presérving of his butter 
and cheese, a salt which has no superior in the 


mor which is respectfully submitted. _ 
QO. C. CROCKER, Chairman, 
Q. W. BUCK, 
JAMES R. CROFOOT. 

Further than that, Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy a few years ago caused a test 
to be made of the quality of our domestic salt 
in comparison with that imported from abroad, 
and the result was highly favorable to the salt 
made in this country, and the plea that the 
salt produced in this country is not equal to 
tbe salt imported from abroad, while it may 
have had existence at an early day, is not true 
atthis time. The salt, I repeat, nade by differ- 
ent domestic producers in this country is fully 
equal to them, and better than most qualities 
imported from abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the present duty on salt is as 
follows: onsalt in bulk, eighteea cents per one 
hundred pounds; on salt in sacks, bags, or 
other packages, twenty-four cents the one hun- 
dred pounds. The majority of the committee 
in the bill they have reported to this House 
make the duty on salt in bulk eight cents per one 
hundred pounds, and on salt in sacks, bags, or 
other packages, twelve cents per one hundred 
pounds. So the House will perceive here isa 
reduction on common salt of sixty per cent., 
and on the better quality of salt of fifty per 
cent. [submit to the judgment of the House 
this reduction is larger than it ought to be 
under the circumstances. Ibis larger than on 
any other item embraced in the tariff bill, 
excepting the single item of ‘coal. 

It is said salt is an article of necessity. Hf 
that is the reason why the duties should be 
taken off of salt; or the duty materially reduced, 
the same argument would take the duty off 
from the hat we wear, from the clothes we 
wear, from the leather from which our shoes 
are made, and from’a great many other arti- 
cles of necessity upon which slight reduction 
is made by this bill. It seems to me this 
is unjust discrimination against an interest 
which should be encouraged and fostered in 
this country, I submit the question to those 
gentlemen who are here to-day, and who will 
be called on next Tuesday to vote on this large 
reduction of duty on salt, would they desire 
to see the salt interest in this country entirely 
wiped out? Would they desire to see fifteen 
thousand men who now find employment in 
that branch of industry turned out of employ- 
ment, and $20,000,000 of capital rendered 
worthelss, by placing salt on the free list, or by 
material reduction of duty on that article? . 

Te seems to me, Mr. Speaker, our good 
judgment would tell us it is an object in this 
country to produce at least a portion of the 
salt it consumes. Why, sir, is it proper we 
should be dependent on any foreign nation for 
an article of this kind so necessary to the ex- | 
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istence of man? What condition would we be 
placed in if we were at war? We had some 
experience on that subject during the late 
rebellion. The salt-works of Kanawha were 
destroyed, and the manufactories of salt in 
Ohio and at Saginaw, Michigan, were substan- 
tially closed. [t then became necessary to 
rely on the salt produced at the Onondaga salt- 
works for consumption in the United States. 
Salc ran up from two to five dollars a barrel 
during one period of the war. We know the 
Government sacrificed the lives of many men 
for the purpose of penetrating Virginia to de- 
stroy the salt workserected there. They knew 
that by depriving the States in rebellion of 
that avenue for obtaining salt would be one 
of the best ways to cripple the power of the con- 
federacy. It proved to beso. They were made 
sufferers during the war for want of this article. 

It seoms to me when we take into consider- 
ation that this is an article of prime necessity, 
we should encourage and foster ifs production 
in this country instead of enacting laws to 
cripple if not entirely destroy that interest. 

Mr. MERRIAM. I would like to ask my 
colleague whether, with the present duty, and 
the present price of labor, it would be pos- 
sible to produce salt at Syracuse without bank- 
ruptey to the company which undertakes it? 
As I understand it, there is an organized and 
experienced company which has failed, which 
has gone into bankruptcy under the present 
tariff. Is it possible for a company to succeed 
with the duty as it stands at present? 

Mr. DUELL. In answer to my colleague, 
T will say that the failure of the Onondaga 
Salt Company was mainly caused by its in- 
ability to dispose of all the salt manufactured 
by it in the years 1870 and 1871. For instance, 
in the year 1871 the company, as appears 
from its books, manufactured 8,374,811 bushels 
of salt. It had on hand on the 1st day of 
January last. 3,745,416 bushels unsold, situ- 
ated at home and in various parts of the 
country to which the salt is sent for market, 
and this large amount they were unable to dis- 
pose of. The value of this salt was over eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and it was impossi- 
ble for the company to meet its liabilities, in- 
cluding the rents to be paid to the owners of 
the salt-manufacturing works, without realiz- 
ing this sum of eight hundred thousand dollars. 
When they found it impossible to sell this sur- 
plus production, they were compelled to sus- 
pend. My colleague will see from this answer 
that the failure of the company was not caused 
by selling the salt they were able to dispose 
of at a loss, but was caused by the over-manu- 


facture of the article. Since the suspension 
of the company the owners of the salt-works, 
nearly one thousand in number, have resumed 
possession, and are proceeding to manufacture 
salt independent of any organization. They 
will hereafter manufacture a less quantity of 
salt, and will have no difficulty, I apprehend, 
if the present duty is continued, in selling it at 
remunerative prices, 

There is, Mr. Speaker, more danger to the 
domestic producer of salt from the salt-works 
at Goderich than from any other source. The- 
salt resources there are ample to furnish the 
whole United States and the whole world. 
Salt is produced there with cheap labor and 
fuel at eighty-five cents per barrel or less. 
Transportation will cost only ten to forty cents 
to all the Lake ports of the United States, 
These figures decide the question. Withdraw 
the protection which the duty on. salt affords 
us, and the time is not far off when American 
salt must yield the market. 

Now, an argument has been made against 
the duty upon salt from the fact that it is 
found in great abundance in this country. It 


is urged that it ought therefore to be free. It 
has been supposed by a great many persons 
that salt was to be gathered anywhere, like 
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manna in. the wilderness.. But the fact is, 
Mr. Speaker, that ninety-five per cent. of the 
cost ‘of saltis actual labor, and nothing else. 
For instance, at the Onondaga salt-works, at 
Syracuse; the wells are owned by the State of 
New- York; the State sinks the well, and 
through. its superintendent pumps the water 
and distributes it to the different. salt-blocks, 
inspects the salt, and collects the revenue from 
that source, which is simply one cent upon a 
bushel of salt; so that the whole cost of the 
salt in its original state is simply five cents 
per barrel, and all the rest is labor. In other 
words, ninety-five per cent of the cost of man- 
ufacturing a barrel of salt is labor. I ask, 
Mr. Speaker, whether that kind of labor is 
not entitled to as much protection and as much 
fostering care as the labor that is employed 
in any industrial interest of the country ? 
. | Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to ask 

the gentleman a question on that point, if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. DUELL. T yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would ask the gentle- 
man whether he thinks it is consistent in the 
State of New York to levy a duty upon salt 
gteater than the expense of managing the busi- 
ness, while at the same. time the Represent- 
atives of that State ask us to protect that man- 
ufacture by a duty upon salt; in other words, 
whether it is not inconsistent in a State which 
derives a revenue from a particular industry 
by a special tax to ask us to give special pro- 
tection to that same industry ? 
-. Mr. DUELL. In answer to the gentleman 
from Ohio, I must admit that I cannot appre- 
ciate the force: of his question, nor see its 
relevancy. The State of New York from the 
outset has been the owner of the lands where 
these salt-wells are situated, and has incurred 
the expense of sinking the wells.’ It incurs 
the expense of pumping the brine. It incurs 
the expeuse of delivering that brine to the dif- 
ferent manufacturers; and they charge for that 
work simply one cent upon each bushel of salt 
manufactured. Now, I do not regard that in 
in the light of a tax, The State of New York 
to-day owns:all the canals. It charges a cer- 
tain amount by way of toll for all goods trans- 
ported through these canals; but it seems to 
me that that isnot atax; they give an equiva- 
lent... In the case of the salt-wells at Syracuse, 
the State, in fact, simply sells the salt water to 
the manufacturers at a price barely sufficient 
to. pay expenses. >: 

Mr. SIEVENSON. The principle is the 


same. 

Mr. DUELL. They realize about eight 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars a year as 
revenue, which they pay out. in repairs and 
for other expenditures connected with the su- 
perintendence of the wells, l 
1 venture to say. to: the. gentleman from 


Ohio, that:if we- could arrive at the facts, it | 


would be found that the State of New York 
never: realized any profita from this source, 
But if the State did realize a profit, I eannot 
seo, how that in any way detracts from the 
claim made by the manufacturers of salt, that 
aed interest should be protected like any 
other. i 

Mr. STEVENSON. T find it here in the 
report of the auditor of New York, dated 
January 7, 1872, that the receipts from the 
salt duty were about eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars—1 speak in: round numbers—while the 
expenditures were $59,000, leaving a revenue 
from this source of $26,000. The amount I 
admit is small, but the principle is the same. 
Here is a State asking us. to aid an interest 
whieh she taxes, . i 
o Mr. DUELL. = Jt is not true that the State 
isasking for it; Tam sorry to say that my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Cox] made a 
very able argument the other day'to show that 
galt shoutd be placed on the free listy and I 


believe in that view he is supported by all 
the gentlemen who represent the city of New 
York and some other parts of the State. , 

© Now, itis said that the effect of this duty on 
salt is to increase the price. to the consumer. 
That thay be true in respect to certain markets 
of the United States, but I deny that it is true 
in. respect to all the markets in the United 
States. I have here a table made up from 
information received by a sub-committee of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, to whom 
the subject was submitted, and who made a 
thorough examination of it, I will read from 
the report of this sub-committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Fenton and Wricut, showing that 
in various parts of the country salt was then 
selling cheaper than it was previous to the 
tariff of 1860. That table is as follows: 


1860, foreign salt at Cleveland 
1860, foreign salt at ‘Toledo. 
1860, foreign salt at Detroit. 
1860, foreign salt at Chicago 
1869, domestic salt at Clevel 
1869, domestic salt at Toledo.. 
1869, domestic salt at Detroit, 
1869, domestic salt at Ch jcago 

1870, domestic salt at Cleveland 
1870, domestic salt at Toledo., 
1870, domestic salt at Detroit. 
1870, domestic salt at Chicagosse 


(These are prices for loose salt without the cask or 
package. 

Now, I assert that, with the exception of the 
city of New York and some other cities on 
the sea-board, salt is selling in all the markets 
of the country at lower rates than it did in 1860. 

Now, let me say a word in regard to the 
present duty upon salt. It has generally been 
supposed that the tariff enacted in 1864 of 
eighteen and twenty-four cents was far in ad- 
vance of any duty ever levied upon this article. 
Now, thia is not true. For many years pre- 
vious to 1842 the duty upon a bushel of salt 
was twenty cents, the statute bushel being fifty- 
six pounds, which amounted to over thirty-five 
cents upon one hundred pounds. And you 
will bear in mind that that duty continued for 
many years. By the tariff act of 1842 salt 
was reduced to eight cents per bushel of fifty- 
six pounds, which amounted to fourteen cents 
on the one hundred pounds; and in 1846, 
when the low tariff was adopted, salt remained 
on the same tariff of eight cènts per bushel, 
or fourteen cents per one hundred pounds. 
That was under the low tariff of 1846, and 
when in 1857 a still further reduction was made 
on other articles, salt remained at eight cents 
per busbel, where it had been placed in 1842, 

Now, what does the Committee of Ways and 
Means propose to do in regurd to the duty 
on salt? Do they propose to reduce the duty 
on salt gradually as they do on other‘articles ? 
Certainly not, They propose to reduce the 
duty on salt from fifty to sixty per cent. all at 
once; and on other things they propose a re- 
duction of ten to twenty per cent. Now, at the 
proper time, I shall move an amendment placing 
salt precisely where it stood under the tariff 
of 1842, 1846, and 1857, which is a reduction 
of twenty per cent. from the present. duty. 
And [ submit to every gentleman who listens 
to me whether thatis not a fair reduction under 
the circumstances. The duty ought. to be kept 
where itis. Is it fair to place this article on 
the free list? Isit fair to turn fifteen thousand 
men out ofemployment at once? Is it fair to 
destroy anindustry in which $20,000,000 have 
been invested? I trust that the good sense of 
the House will see the propriety of waking this 
reduction gradual, if any reduction is to be 
made. ; 

Now it is said that the present duties of 
eighteen and twenty-four cents on salt is a 
great burden on the people. I have here a 
short article which I will read for the purpose 
of showing what this great burden is upon the 
American peoples- ea 


“The average annual consumption. of salt in the 


Centa. 


aere 


| 


United States is about forty-four noundsto each por- 
son per capita, . This includeg all. the. salt. nsed; 
X oti er for household purposes or manufacturing, 
'henverage price of a barrel ofsaltin the diferent 
markets of the United States is two dollars, and.as 
a barrel: of salt contains tivo hundred and eighty 
pounds, it follows that the cost of salt to each person 
yearly is thirty-one cents and four mills”. .°.. 


Now another calculation shows that each 
person in the United States actually consumes 
not over eight pounds:annually ; and the cost 
to each person would therefore be only six 
cents. : ite 

This article says further: 

“ Now, conceding that the consumer pays the duty 
upon salt, let us see what this burdensome tax is. 
The amount of. revenue derived. by the United 


Statos for the year 1870 upon foreign salt was $1,250,- 
000 in round numbers, ‘The population of the Unis 
ted States being about forty millions, it follows that 
the tax imposed upon the consumers. of salt by rea- 
son of the tariff on that article, according to the 
free-trade theorists, is three cents and ono mill to 
each person annually! What an oppressive burden 
to carry, to be sure! This, too, isthe ‘crime against 
givilization’ we hear so much about. This is the 
‘ odious,’ infamous,’ and ‘pernicious’. ‘tox 
which keeps the people from: consuming as much 
salt-as they would do if salt were admitted free of 
duty.” : j aea ta 

_Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems, to me that, in 
view of the fact that salt is one of the prime 
necessities of tife, thatit is important for us 
as a nation that we should manufacture ip the 
United States at least a portion of the salt that 
we use ; and when we take into consideration 
the slight burden which it imposes, even ad- 
mitting that the consumer pays the whole duty, 
it does seem to me that the very necessity of 
the case warrants me in saying the tariff-on 
salt ought not to be materially reduced, and 
that the true policy of the country requires that 
we should encourage and foster this branch of 
industry.as we do the industrial interests of the 
country generally. Peeves ; 

Mr. Speaker all that I ask, all that my con- 
stituents can or ever will ask, is that T 
may be placed on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity with other constituencies—they claim no 
superiority over others, they acknowledge none ; 
we ask for no special legislation in our favor, 
we will not tamely submit to any against us. 
When the Government abandons the policy of 
protecting home labor, we shall be prepared 
to share the common fate ; but until then: we 
insist upon our right to claim a moderate pro- 
tection for salt, one that will offer a sufficient 
inducement for its production to the manufac- 
turer and not at the same time operate as a 
burden on the mass of the people. 

I append to my remarks the aflidavit of Mr. 
J. W. Barker, together with those of other 
gentlemen, having reference to the manufacture 
of salt in this country and its importation from 
abroad. — o. i - 

EXHIBIT A. ; 
John W. Barker, of the city of Syracuse and State 
of New York, being duly.sworn and examined, saya: 

I am the secretary of the salt company vf Onorn- 
daga, and have been since its formation in 1860; 
have been engaged in the business of manufacturing - 
salt for the past thirty-five years, and am faniiliar: 
with the salt trade and statistics in the United 
States. I proceed to state certain facts and statis- 
tics relating to the manufacture of saltin Onondaga 
county, in the State of New York, and concerning 
the trade in that article. oe 

Capital Invested, 


There are in and near Syracuse three hundred and 
sixteen salt-blocks or manufacturing erections for 
the manufacture of common salt- by boiling; these 
erections would now. cost, ineash, between six ‘and 
seven thousand dollars each: the total cost may be 
moderately estimated at $2,000,00u. There are also 
about forty-four thousand salt-vats and covers for 
the manufacture of salt.by solar evaporation; the f 
sizo of these vats and covers is. sixteen by eighteen 
feet each, covering in all nearly one thousand acres & 
of ground. Itwould now cost to ercsi the works, 
including the necessary storehouses, roads, &c., ab 
least fifty dollars for cach vat and cover}'tho total 
cost of these vais and covers would not be less than 
$2,200,000: There are also on the same salt reserva- 
tion four salt-mills for the manufacture of dairy and 
table salt from the common salt produced in the other 
works. The capital invested in-these mills is about 
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one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and it would 
cost not less than that sum to erect them at this time. 
I also mention that the State of New York, which 
owns the salt-springs situated on the Onondaga salt- 
springs reservation, has invested nearly four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the sinking of wells, erect- 
ing of pump-works, and the laying of about forty 
miles of wooden logs or conduits for the distribution 
of salt water. 

_To carry on the business of manufacturing salt our 
association hasa cash capital of $1,250,000; this capital 
is inadequate for the business; and, in addition to 
it, we are borrowing constantly from five hundred 
thousand to one million dollars—due bills payable, 
and indebtedness for money due at this date, between 
six and seven hundred thousand dollars. 


Cost of producing Salt, 


From the foregoing statistics it results that the 
total capital employed in the business is $5,650,000, 
without including borrowed money or the invest- 
ment made by the State. Taking eight percent.incur 
rency as a fair return for capital, thenetincome from 
the above should be $452,000 per annum. ‘Ihe aver- 
age annual production of all these works is about 
eighty-five hundred thousandstatute bushels of fifty- 
six pounds each, and reckoning interest on capital 
ag an item of costresults, this item amounts on each 
bushel of fifty-six poundsto 5.31 cents. The present 
actual cost of a barrel of common salt, containing 
five bushels, or two hundred and eighty pounds of 
common salt, is as follows: 


« 


Cents. 

Interest on capital per barrel 26.55 
Fuel and labor.. 75. 
Empty barrel.. 7 
Packing and nails. 5. 
Taxes and incidenta 10. 
State Quty... ic cscessveesee 5. 

Total cost per barrel at works.............06 e.. $1 61.55 


Of the total annual production, about one quarter 
is made by solar evaporation at a cost of thirty-five 
to forty cents per barrel less than the common fine 
salt. Without more economical processes in the 
consumption of fuel, which are at present unknown 
to us, or without a reduction in the cost of labor, 
there are no circumstances which can lessen the cost 
of producing salt as above set forth. Our asso- 
ciation having a very advantageous arraugement 
for the procuring of coal, of which we consume 
nearly two hundred thousand tons per annum, are 
enabled to get the same at or very near the actual 
cost of mining and transportation to the works, 


The markets. 


Of the last year’s production there have been sent 
to tbe city of New York about twenty-three hundred 
thousand bushels, which has been sold in that city 
aud along tbe sea-ovard trom Maine to Georgia. Be- 
tween tnree hundred and tour hundred thousand 
bushels have been sent to tide-water at Albany, and 
soid in northern New York, in Vermont, and con- 
tiguous New HKagiand Siates. About four million 
busuels have been shipped from the ports of Buffalo 
aud O-wego to the western and northwestern States, 
The residue of the crop of 1871 is sold in our boine 
markeisot central and western New York and north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Tue various markets just referred to are those upon 
which we must depend hereatter, and without any 
material change of the duty upon foreign salt they 
wil probably take our annual production in the 
quantities and proportions abuve stated. 


f Freight, ete. 

In arriving at the cost of our salt in the markets 
wheu it is soid we must add expenses of transporta- 
tion, handling, storing, selling, &. The average 
freights are as follows: 

To Albany and New York. 


To Boston, Lakes Erie, Mi 
and Superior.. 


33 cents per barrel. 


...30 cents per barrel, 


The average cost of handling, storing, and selling 
at ajl points is not less than teu cents per bushel, in 
addition.to all other expenses. 

From the foregoing statements it results that in 
order to wake the interest upon capital as above 
mentioned we must sell at the different points as 
follows: 


Per barrel. 

At the works, where only a small quan- 
tity is sold, at cece ceeseereeneeee $161.55 
AtAlbany and New York at......... 2.04.55 
Iu western wud northwestern ma 2.01.55 


Market prices. 


Our market prices during the past year at all points 
have been as follows, reducing all sales to barrels of 
5 bushels or 280 pounds each, viz: 

Per barrel. 


$1 65—$2 00 
wee L QI 2:15 
seovsesee L 75— 1 85 
| markeis— 

2 00 


In the foregoing statement of our business no esti- 
mates have boen made for losses by bad debts, by 


At the works... i 

At Albany, tide-water. 
AtNew York... stes 
Western and norihwes 
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fires, marine loss, or from depreciation of stock by 


exposure. 
The result. 


From the facts and figures herein given it results 
that something more than interest upon our capital 
has been made in our home markets, strictly so 
called. Something less than interest upon‘capital 
upon the four hundred thousand bushels sent to the 
western and northwestern markets. On sales at 
tide-water, Albany, just above interest has been 
made, and no interest whatever on capital on the 
sales of two million three hundred thousand bushels 
and upward sent to New York city. And I state, of 
my own absolute knowledge, that such is the actual 
present condition of the domestic salt business as 
carried on in the State of New York, and Ican think 
of no circumstances which are likely to produce in 
the future a better result. In the preceding year 
(1870) the business was in a less favorable condition, 
and produced less favorable results. 


Comparative cost now and before the war. 


I do further state that the actual cost of producing 
salt is now nearly double what it was before and 
during one third of the first years of the war; that 
the price of labor on oursolar fields was then eighty- 
seven and a half cents to one dollar per day, and is 
now $1 75 perday. The cost of boiling was then $1 50 
per one hundred bushels, and is now three dollars. 
The cost of barrels was then about twenty-five cents 
each as against forty cents each now. The cost of 
lumber and other materials used for erections and 
repairs has fully doubled within the same time. 

I make the following statements in regard to our 
salt trade on thesea-board, whero competition with 
foreign salt is immediately encountered. Previous 
to the war we sent no salt to tide-water, at Albany, 
or to New York, being wholly excluded from those 
markets by the foreign article: 

Bushels. 


In the year 1861, the duties on foreign salt 
beingslightly increased, wesentto Albany 158,028 

y ew York, none. | 

In 1862, the duty having been still further 


increased, we sent to Albany.....essssse.esseeese 92,060 
w York, none. 
In 1863, the duty remaining the same, we 
sent to Albany ...sesesessssosseosrorsesorresssroseessseese 140,949 


To New York none. 
In 1864, the duty being increased to cight- 
een cents per one hundred pounds, where 
it now remains, we sent to Aldany and 
New York......ccocccesssosssscer sesscescescesencserssesee 1,037,661 
Tn 1865 we sent to Albany ..essssessesseeceeoeene 6,47 
Iu 1865 we sent to New York. 
In 1866 we sent to Alb: ny........ 
In 1806 we sent to New York 
I. 1867 we sent to Albany.. 
Iu 1867 we sent to New York 
In 1868 we sent to Albany.. 
In 1868 we sent to New York 
Lu 1869 we sent to Albony..... 
Lu 1869 we seut to New York 
-In 1870 we sent to Albany.. 
In 1870 we sent to New York. 


York had a large and profitable market in 
being accustomed to send there five hundred to 


Canada, 


paien ure 


seven hundred and fifty thousand bushels annually, 
At about the period above mentioned the salt of 
Canada West, near Lake Huron, was discovered, and 
the productive power of that ręgion is now ascer- 
tained to be almost unlimited. Thesalt manufacto- 
ries already erected and in operation there have 
driven the New York salt wholly from the Canadian 
markets. The Canadian manutacturers claim that 
they can produce sait in barrels, ready for shipment 
at their works, at seventy-five cents per barrel, and 
Lam ascertain as Iam of any other fact connected 
with the salt trade, that upon that basis of cost they 
can pay the duty, (which is 50.4cents per barrel,) and 
place their salt in the western and northwestern lake 
ports of the United States quite as cheaply as the 
manufacturers of domestic salt. | 

This deponent concludes by saying that the limit 
of the production and sale of the New York salt is 
the possibility of finding a market for the same; 
that the works actually existing at the Onondaga 
salt reservation are capable of producing several 
million bushels more annually than they actually 
do produce, and that it is the policy as well as the 
interest of the manufacturers to send their salt, and 
they do send, into all of the markets of the United 
States when they can sell the same without actual 


loss. 
JOHN W. BARKER. 


Subscribed and sworn to, this 3d day of February, 
1872, before me, a notary public, in and for the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 
[L. 8.] GEO. W. STICKNEY, 
ade Notary Public. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Samuel R. St. John, being duly sworn, says: 

That for about eighteen years past he has been an 
extensive dealer in and importer of salt in the city 
of New York, and is still such a dealer and im- 
‘porter; that until the year 1865 his business was 
confined to foreign salt; that since that time he has 
been a dealer both in foreign salt and the domestic 
salt of New York State; that he and Thomas Z, 
Avery are the agents in New York for the sale of 
the Onondaga salt. For several years prior to 1864 
no domestic salt reached the city of New York; 
that since that time the quantity received and sold 
there has progressively increased, and during the 
last year was about twenty-three hundred thou- 
sand bushels; that, being sold at the agency of 
deponent, it is shipped and distributed along the 
sea-board trom Savannah, Georgia, to the state of 
Maine; that deponenutis intimately acquainted with 
alt kinds of salt and their uses, and that he considers 
the salt of Onondaga, in its curative and preserva- 
tive qualities, equal to any known to the commerce 
of the worid. On this point be specially states that 
eariy half a million bushels of said salt is sent to 
the ports of New England, the greater portion of 
which is of a peculiar kind, known as (F,) being the 
finé screenings of the solar salt made by the beat of 
the sun, and whicu is used by the fishermen of New 
England for the curing of fish; that it is deemed of 
peculiar excellence tur that purpose, and is pre- 
ferred by most fishermen to any other, and they are 
williug to pay a bigher price for the same than for 
any other kind. Another kind ot Onondaga salt is 
knowu as ©, being the coarse’ screenings of solar 
salt; that be considers it ul great use and excellence 
for the packiug and curiug of meats, and fully equal 
to Turk’s Island salt, which is the foreign salt 
generally used for that purpose. Depouent also 
receives and sells a large quantity of the factory- 
filled sait, so called, specially purified and prepared 
for dairy and table uses, and which deponen! con- 
siders ot great excelience for such uses. Tne residue 
of the reccipts are of the common fine (or boiled) 
sult, which is largely used for miscellaneous and - 
general uses, and gives much satistaction. ; 

Deponent further suys that be has examined the 
published accounts of the importations of foreign 
salt from the custom-house in New York city, and 
learns therefrom that for the last fvur years such 
importation is just about equal iv quantity annually 
to the quantity of domestic salt annually received 
and sold at the same place. That from the state- 
ments of the cost of producing salt from the Unon- 
daga brines, with which deponent is familiar, he 
says it is true that such salt, to the amount now 
of about twenty-three hundred thousaud bushels, 
is anuuatly sold in the city of New York at 
prices which yield no profit or interest on capi- 
tal; and he further says that if either domestic or 
foreign salt should be withdrawn or expeiled from 
tue New York market, the price of saltin that mar- 
ket, and in ail markets supplied therefrom, would 
bo enhanced thereby, as deponent verily believes. 

I turther state that the present duty on foreign 
salt of eighteen ceuts per one hundred pounds is 
equivalent ouly to an ad valorem duty cn the better 
kinds of foreign salt, as follows: on Ashton salt, 
foreign valua ion about thirty-seven percent., val- 
uation or cost to the importer in New York, about 
thirty per Gent.; on Marshall’s and other flue sack 
salt, foreign valuation about fifty-two per cent. 
valuation or cost in New York about thirty-nine 
per cent. Of these kinds of salt the annual import- 
ation is from tweuty-five hundred thousand to 
three million bushels, nearly one quarter of the 
total imports of foreign salt into the United States. 

Ido further state that, notwithstanding the pres- 
ent tariff, the importation of foreign sult is steadily 
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increasing st the ports of this country, from and 


including New England to the southern States. 
SAMUEL R. ST. JOHN. 


Sworn to before me, this 6th day of February, A. 


head _ JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
° 4 Notary Public for the District of Columbia. 


EXHIBIT C. 


William Bumm, of the firm of William Bumm & 
Son, of the city of Philadelphia, being sworn and 
examined, says: 

That for thirty years last past he with his partner 
has been an importer and dealer in foreign salt, and 
that he has been and is the largest dealer in salt in 
said city; that he began to deal in domestic salt 
made at Syracuse, in the State of New York, in or 
about the year 1864, and still deals in the same. 
That his sales of such domestic salt are now about 
three hundred and fifty thousand statute bushels 
annually, the same being sold to deponent from the 
Syracuse agency in New York; that of this quan- 
tity about twenty-five thousand measured bushels, 
equal to about thirty-eight thousand statute bush- 
els, are of the kind known as diamond (F) solar, 
which is sold for the curing of fish and for chemical 
purposes; that a portion of said quantity is factory- 
filled salt, which is sold in Philadelphia for table 
uses, and that the nature of his sales of domestic 
salt, being the greater portion thereof, is a mixture 
of the fine screenings of solar and of common or 
boiled salt; that the customers of deponent for 
said domestic salt in its different kinds are numer- 
ous, being small and retail dealers in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and some part of Maryland. 
That deponent considers the said salt to be of excel- 
lent quality for all the uses to which it is put, and 
that all his customers, so far as he knows, are per- 
fectly satisfied with it, deponentnever having heard 
any complaint thereof; that under the tariff as it 
now is the quantity of salt annually imported into 
Philadelphia is considerably in excess of the domestic 
salt sold there; that the competition between the 
two keeps the prices down to low figures, and that 
he has no doubt that if either the foreign or domestic 
article were withdrawn or expelled from that mar- 
ket Geer eas would be higher than they now are, 
and he adds that from all the information in his pos- 
session he verily believes tbat a repeal or any mate- 
rial reduction of the tariff on foreign salt would 
jnevitably result in the exclusion of domestic salt 
from the market aforesaid. 

WILLIAM BUMM. 


EXHIBIT D. 


Jeremiah Paine, being sworn and examined, says: 

That be was vorn aud for the most part of bis lite 
has resided on Cape Cod, iu the State of Massachu- 
setts; that during the early period ot his tite he yas 
engaged in thecatching and curing of fish; ata later 
period he was a wholesale dealer in fish; that about 
twenty years ago he commenced dealing in salt; that 
he dealt in foreigu salt until a few ycars ago, when 
he began to deal in domestic salt made at Syracuse, 
in the State of New York; that he deals now in both 
kinds, but mainly in the domestic article; that 
during the past year he sold of domestic salt, of the 
kind called diamond (F) solar, about one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand bushels, which sales 
were wade to numerous parties engaged in the catch- 
ing of fish, or their agents, and were mado wholly ia 
the two towns of Provincetown and Wellfleet, on 
Cape Cod: that the numerous customers of deponent 
for tbisarticle of salt have been wore generally satis- 
fied with it than with any other article; that depo- 
neut’s sales during the last year haye been greater 
than ever betore; that his sales at Provincetown 
during the last year were 101,500 bushels, while,during 
the same period, only about twenty-eight thousaud 
bushels of foreign salt were sold at that place, and 
yet the sales of the domestic article were made at 
about four cents per bushel higher than those of 
foreign salt used for the same purposes. Deponent 
has no hesitation in pronouncing the said article of 
domestic galt fully equal for the purposes aforesaid 
to any known to commerce. 


JEREMIAH PAINE. 


EXHIBIT E. 
Boston, January 17, 1872. 


The undersigned, dealers in or consumers of 
Onondaga salt, hereby certify that after several 
yours’ knowledge and use of the same ne consider 
it fully equal if not superior to foreign salt. 

DT J. RICH & CO., 
Wholesale-Fish Dealers and Packers, 
No, 51 Long Wharf. 

Memorandum: The above is one of over sixty 
like certificates from dealers, grocers, and fishermen 
of Cape Cod, Cape Ann, Boston, and other places. 


EXHIBIT F. 


I. T. Davis, of the firm of I. Thomas Davis & Qo., 
testifies: 

That with his partner they have been dealers and 
importers of foreign salt since 1855, and that at 
present they are the largest importers and dealers 
of salt in the city of Baltimore, Maryland; that 


Pacific Railroad Companies—Mr. Butler. 
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recently they have handled a considerable quantity 
of the salt manufactured at Syracuse, Onondaga 
county, New York, and that said salt has given sat- 
isfuction to purchasers for the different purposes to 
which it has been applied, and in some cases com- 
manding-a preference for special purposes. 

The imports of foreign salt into the port of Balti- 
more for several years past have steadily increased; 
no doubt somewhat caused by the reduced premium 
on gold, with which the invoice, freight, and duty 
arepayable. _— 

The competition between theforeign and domestic 
keeps the prices down to the lowest point, and if 
either kind were driven from any market the result 
would likely be advanced rates. 

1. THOS. DAVIS. 

February 1, 1872. 


Pacific Railroad Companies. 
REMARKS OF TION. B. F. BUTLER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tar House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 15, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the report 
from the Judiciary Committee conecrning Pacific 


railroad companies, and Mr. Binauam being enti- 
tled to the floor— 3 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. How long 
will the chairman of the committee yield to 
me to speak without interruption? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentleman 
ten minutes without interruption. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Only ten 
minutes! ‘ O-monstrous! but one half-penny- 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 


sack.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think that any 
gentleman bas spoken on this questiou more 
than ten minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. But you 
have had two speeches on your side. 

I wish the House to hear a plain statement 
of this case, and for that purpose I may ask 
some litle time in which to make it. All the 
feeling L have in the matier is because of the 
attempt to carry this thing through, involving 
millions of money and huudreds of thousands 
of acres of land belonging to the United 
States, without giving ita bearing. I desire 
not to speak for any railroad company, | um 
proud to say | am for neither of them. They 
have employed two ex Attorneys General in 
their behalf. There have been but one or two 
ex-Attorneys General of the last ten years 
who have not been retained to appear in mat- 
ters pending before the Executive, and thus use 
their influence with their late associates in the 
several Departments, and thus carry through 
the schemes of raiiroads to get the public 
lands. Aud at this time, when we are pro- 
viding by law that an ex-clerk shall not prac- 
tice before the Departments after he goes out 
of office, ought we not as well provide that 
ex: Attorneys General shall not practice before 
Secretaries, who have such vast interests in 
charge, with whom they were formerly asso- 
ciated ? 

Now, let me state what this case is. The 
geutleman from Maine [Mr. Perens] is quite 
right. ‘I hese railroads do ask us to let them 
alone. They have agreed in the course of this 
controversy to divide this land of the United 
States between them. If they can get it out 
of the United States, they have agreed to take 
it, and then they have agreed to go together 
and claim some million dollars’ worth of bonds 
to be delivered over to them as subsidies upon 
the same grounds; and it is that question 
which I wish to bring before the Congress 
of the United States and the people ot this 
country. 3 

Sir, the railroads have transferred their 
claims for land, these land grabs, from the 
floor of Congress into the Departments and 
before the executive portion of the Govern- 
ment; and by executive orders, by construc- 
tions. of iaws and acts of Congress, and by | 


twists and turns and lawyers’ work, they. are 
attempting to get the public lands of the:peo- 
ple of the United States for themselves, which 
they are deprived of in Congress, in their own 
interests, and in that of. nobody else... And 
they will agree together: or will: disagree. 
They will argue with each other; or act 
against each other or for each other, as the 
case may be. They will do this, that, or the 
other, to accomplish their ends, as all selfish 
men will do. And therefore it is our duty to 
watch them. 

Now, what is the casebefore us?) The Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph railroad was named ag 
one of the railroads that have lands granted 
them conterminous with their roads, extending 
from the eastern terminus at St. Joseph to 
the hundredth meridian, there to connect with 
the Union Pacific railroad. . There was another 
railroad known as the Pike’s Peak railroad, 
and another still, known as the Kansas- rail- 
road, eastern division; and the three were 
all to come together at Omaha, each having 
land grants to help it build its railroad. to 
Omaha, and at Omaha they were to join the 
Union Pacific. All these railroads were to 
relieve their lands upon the express condition 
that they should make a junction and a con- 
tinuous road west from their respective eastern 
termini. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
Company never built a foot of road, never 
have built a foot of road, never intend to build 
a foot of road under their grant. But they 


| found a little railroad, the Pike’s Peak, after- 


ward called the Central Pacific railroad, and 
they assigned all their.land grants by.an in: 
strument in writing to that road ; and that road 
now is before the Department of the Interior, 
and the Committce of the Judiciary. of- this 
House, asking for those lands under that 
assignment. And the question is whether, 
when Congress gives the lands to one railroad 
in trust to make a railroad for the convey- 
ance of munitions of war, and of stores, and 
of mails, and troops of the United States, 
that can be assigned over to some other 
corporation over which the Government may 
or may not have control, and that corpor- 
ation get the lands without assuming any of 
the burdens. 

‘That is the first great question of law. Itis 
a very grave question of law, because there 
are five or six railroads in this country which 
have had grants of lands upon like conditions 
that they bave atlempted so to assign to other 
roads without assent of Congress. The great 
question of fact in this case is one that cannot 
be got over, and that is that there is about 
thirty miles of railroad, if I recollect: right— 
and if fam wrong the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Tarre] wiil tell me 

Mr. LAFFE. No; I beg pardon. I do 
hot have the right to say a word here to-night, 
I tried to get the floor for a minute, as this 
road rung through my State, but I am denied 
the privilege of saying a word. : ‘athe 

Mr. BULLER, of Massachusetts... Well, if 
I am wrong the gentleman will kindly set:mẹ 
right. My friend from Maine [Mr. Perens] 
is right; he told you exactly as it. was,:as we 
might know he would do. Counsel carried off 
his brief after he had convinced the majority 
of the committee, and the minority could not 
make up its report, and then the two rail- 
roads made an agreement between themselves, 
and there was nobody betore us to represent 
the interests of the Government; no lve ex 
or XX Atiorney..General was before us to 
represent the interests of the United States; 
nobody was there for that purpose. : A: bar- 
gain was made up by these roads between 
themselves by which they might get the lands, 
and:they alone appeared. “Now, J: say that 
there are thirty miles of railroad between St, 
Jo and Atchison. : : : 
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Mr. PARKER, of Missouri. Twenty-one 
miles. : 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, Thank 
you; twenty-one miles that. the St. Jo rail- 
road does not own, that the Atchison and 
Pike’s Peak road does not own, the road now 
called the Central Pacific, if E remember right. 

Mr. PARKER, of Missouri. Central branch 
of the Pacific. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. That the 
central branch of the Pacific does not own, 
over which the United States have no right to 
run, over which the United States cannot com- 


pel the carriage of a pound of freight ora man, | 


and upon which the United States have no 
claim, which is a part of the road necessary to 
. carry out the intentions of the Government in 
the grant. ‘Therefore there is no continuous 
road from the Missouri river in that direetion 
west, according to the provisions of thegrant. 
Therefore, I hoid as a lawyer, and I believe I 
am right, and I want that question determined— 
not in a secret way in the Interior Depart- 
ment—that question of fact and law I want 
decided. Well, my friend says we will have it 
decided. By whom? What law is there that 
the United States can get into court upon on 
that question after a decision by the Depart- 
ment? ‘The two railroads could getin as against 
each other, I grant. But they have made up 
their little quarrel, and they have agreed to 
divide the lands. They have put into the In- 
terior Department the boundaties upon which 
they have agreed on this division; both are 
satisfied, and both are waiting to get rid of 
the resolution now before us in order to com- 
plete their champerty ; that is exactly whatthey 
are about. The question is now who shall 
stand forthe United States in this controversy 
if the House of Kepresentatives will not so do. 
{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I would 
like a little more time, by and by, and will 
ask that the previous question be not sustained. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL GRIFFITH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
iy tue Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 


i May 4, 1872. 

Tho House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union— 

Mr. GRIFFITH said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question of national 
finance—the public revenue—is one in which 
all our citizens do and ought to feel a very 
deep and lively interest. ‘he sources of that 
revenue, the mode or manner of the assessment 
and colection of the same, are questions of 
deep import and consequence to any nation, 
and the action of Congress on these subjects 
must of necessity greatly affect the prosperity 
and happiness of our people; therefore, we 
should approach this discussion in the spirit 
of candor, with a sincere desire to learn the 
truth and. follow its teachings whithersoever 
they may lead us. 

The citizens of all the States of this Union 
are equal, and are supposed to possess equal 
intelligence, integrity, and patriotism—at least 
such is the theory of our Government—and 
alihough they are, and must from the neces- 
sity of their situation, be more or less influ- 
enced aud biased by their local interests, they 
are, nevertheless, equally solicitous for and 
devoted to the general progress and develop- 
ment of their common country, and the per- 
manent welfare and happiness of all the citi- 
zens, It is, therefore, with deep regret I 
have, during this discussion, heard honorable 
gentlemen on this floor denounce citizens of 
my-own State as monopolists,: robbers, and 
plunderers, when I know that such is not tha 


case, but that they are good citizens, distin- 
guished’ for their intelligence, integrity, pub- 
lie spirit, and all those qualities of head and 
heart that make the man and patriot; that 
they are devoted to their country and its institu- 
tions, and are fully the equals, if not the supe- 
riors, of those who on this floor constantly 
malign and misrepresent them. In no proper 
sense of that word are they monopolists who 
are engaged in the various departments of 
manufacturing industry, which are free and 
open alike to all their fellow-citizens, which 
invite the capital and labor of all, and 
offer the same return to the high and low. 
To call them robbers and plunderers only 
shows how reckless gentlemen are in the use 
of words and reflects neither credit nor honor 
on those who use the terms, and does no in- 
jury to the objects of their attacks. I beg 
leave, therefore, to remind honorable gentle- 
men that such assertions and vile epithets are 
not argument, will not influence the public 
mind in their favor, nor make converts to 
their free-trade theories. I present here for 
the careful study and examination of these 
gentlemen and the country, tables compiled 
from the late census, that are a sure test of 
national growth and development, the crucible 
that separates the dross from the gold, from 
which to test the soundness of their theory of 
political economy, The first shows the popu- 
lation and wealth of the State of Pennsylvania, 
according to the returns of the United States 
census of the years 1870, 1860, and 1850: 


True value of 


Population. real and per- 

sonal estate, 
a E yd EEEE A E E 3,521,791 $3,808, 340,112 
1859 2.311, 781 722,486,120 


1860. aeneae, 2,906,215 1,416, 501,818 

The next table shows the population and 
wealth of Crawford, Mercer, Venango, and 
Clarion counties, (comprising the twentieth 
congressional district of Pennsylvania,) ac- 
cording to the returns of the United States 
census of the years 1870 and 1860: 


Population. 
1870. 
Crawford 55 63,832 
Mereer..... 856 49,97 
Venango.. 23,046 7,925 
Clarion asese ,988 
Total 


True value of real and personal estate. 


1860. 1870, 
Crawford e. $20,547,975 $17,772,970 
Mercer..... . 15,674,888 32,767,560 
Venango. - 9,646,067 30,004,430 
Clarion s 8,435,651 12,786,020 
Total ...... mieia piip iaa gis Hes $54,304,791  $123,330,980 


These tables show such an unparalleled 
increase of population, material wealth and 
prosperity, that we may well be proud of our 
old. State; of her rich valleys, teeming with 
agricultural products, her mountains of iron 
and coal, and the energy, industry, and enter- 
prise of her citizens, that have developed her 
great and vast resources, and made her their 
pride and boast, and I fear the envy of some 
of her less enterprising and industrious neigh- 
bors; a State that has never failed in her 
duty to the Union; great in her past history, 
in her present wealth and population, and far 
greater stillin her capabilities of future growth 
and development, 

That the House and country may see that 
the prosperity of Pennsylvania is not excep- 
tional, but that the same system of encour- 
agement to home industry and national devel- 
opment has had the same: happy and-won- 
derful effect on the population, growth, and 


development of the resources of the entire 
Republic, I here submit tables compiled from 
the same source: 


The following table shows the population 


and wealth of the United States according to 
the returns of the United States census of 
the years 1870 and 1860: 


True value of 


real and per~ 


Population. 


1870... 


Including slaves estimated at $3,000,000, 000. 

The following shows the exports to ana im- 
ports from foreign countries for the fiscal years 
ending June 80, 1861, and June 80, 1871, 
respectively : 


Exports. Imports, 
1861 ... snese ene S249. 344,913 $35,650,153 
1871... vaeses 590,078,550 541,493, 708 


The returns of agriculture and maunufactures, 
notyet completed, are not given, but wiil show, 
when out, a still greater growth and progress. 

These plain, simple, and uncontroverted 
and uncontrovertible facts here exhibited, not- 
withstanding ourcountry suffered from a most 
fearful and devastating war during five years 
of this period, are sufficient answer, and re- 
fute all the books ever written on tree trade. 
Here is no theory, no mere opinion, however 
plausible, but great practical facts on which 
aman, be he statesman, manufacturer, me- 
chanic, farmer, or laborer, can rest safely, and 
from which one conclusion only can be drawn— 
a tariff for revenue and national development, 
or including the encouragement and protec- 
tion of national industry of every kind. But 
the public revenues since the organization of 
the Government under Washington have been 
principally derived from a tariff or duties on 
imports; and the legality and policy of this 
mode cannot now be questioned, sanctioned as 
they have been by all the statesmen of the 
Republic. It is admitted that for brief periods 
and under great exigencies recourse hus been 
had to a system of internal revenue, but only 
for brief periods and under very great exi- 
gency have the American people ever tol- 
erated it, and the return of public peace and 
prosperity has always witnessed its abandon- 
ment, and the return of the Government to the 
old and time-honored system. The assessors, 
cdllectors, and supervisors of taxes, as well 
as the spies and informers, have never been 
welcome visitors at the home of an American 
citizen, and I sincerely hope that the day will 
soon come when such-are not known in our 
land. 

When the present system of internal reve- 
nue was introduced, who denounced it as 
infamous, unequal, unjust, and inquisitorial 
so ably and so eloquently as the Democrats? 
And now that its parents, the Republicans, 
are becoming ashamed of it, and are. expos- 
ing its deformity, and almost willing to bury 
it out of their sight, I sincerely hope no Dem- 
ocrat will be found in this House willing to 
defend it.. Rather let our. eloquent friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr: KELLEY] give it a 
decent burial, and whatever of ‘virtue or ex- 
celleney it may have possessed, commit all 
that to the care and keeping of its legitimate 
parents, but let no Democratie voice be heard 
in its defense; let no Democratic vote be 
given to perpetuate its infamies. The entire 
system is foreign to our soil, alien to our free 
people, and only tolerated from dire necessity. 
For many years it was the proud boast of our 
happy people that we had never known, had 
never seen, the national tax-gatherer. May 
that happy day soon return, never to leave us! 

From the late annual message of the Presi- 
dent, from the resolutions passed by this House 
twice within a few months, from the resolu- 
tions of the conventions of both parties, and 
from the oft-repeated expressions of public 
opinion, J take it to be the settled determina- 
tion of our people that the entire internal reve- 
nue system, with all its oppressions, infamies, 


and injustice, must now be greatly, modified 


il and reduced, and that its early and entire 
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extinction is destined soon to arrive. I am sure 
no good citizen will regret when that day 
occurs. If Iam correct in this opinion, then 
we cannot look much longer to the internal 
revenue to supply the national Treasury, and 
we must rely on the tariff, customs duties on 
imports; and to this I wish to call theattention 
of the House and our people. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the various 
provisions of the bill reported from the com- 
mittee nor the substitute of the minority. That 
has been ably done already by gentlemen who 
are familiar with the subject, and will receive 
further attention when passed upon by the 
House. My object is simply to declare my 
own views, and give the rule that will govern 
my vote on this subject; and I would here say 
that the repeal of the duty on tea and coffee 
meets my entire approbation, and that I shall 
vote for the repeal of all duties on like articles 
which are used by our people, and which do 
not come in competition with home products, 
because such a duty is a tax on the common 
necessaries of our people, not on luxuries, with- 
out any incidental advantage to any class of 
the community, and ought not to have been 
imposed, 

Articles the growth and product of foreign 
countries, which are not luxuries, and which 
are consumed or used by our people in the 
various branches of manufacturing industry, 
and are not produced, should be admitted duty 
free, and that for the express purpose of en- 
couraging native industry and the development 
of the exhaustless material resources of this 
väst country, and thus securing to the people 
such advantages in all the departments and 
branches of manufacturing industry as would 
enable them to compete successfully with all 
forthe markets of the world. This is now, and 
has been for years, the policy of England, and 
‘this policy has given her control of these mar- 
_kets and enabled her to expel her rivals, 
while we have taxed heavily such articles, and 

have suffered the consequences ina lack of 
ability to compete with her. ‘This is a very 
important change in our present tariff, which 
the wants of industry and public opinion 
demand, and which the present condition of 
the national Treasury would justify. Such an 
increase of the free list would, of course, tem- 
porarily diminish the customs revenues, but 
that would soon be more than made up from 
the great impetus given to business, and cor- 
responding increase thereof, and the increase 
of duties from the same, and it would relieve 
many persous and branches of active industry 
from a burden that affords no corresponding 
advantage or benefitto any one. On all other 
articles, whether the products of the soil or 
manufactured fabrics of any kind, which come 
in competition with articles produced or made 
here, I would levy such duties as would secure 
amplé revenue for all the purposes of Govern- 
ment honestly and economically administered. 
This would secure all the encouragement and 
protection our people require or desire, and 
would insure sucha degree of national growth 
and material progress and development as 
would soon make us the leading nation in 
manufactures and commerce, as well as in 
agriculture. 

In regard to the mode of levying the tariff, 
the percentage or rate of duty and other mat- 
ters of detail, these I do not propose to discuss. 
On the subject of encouraging home manu- 
factures I beg to quote from the able paper 
of Alexander Hamilton on that subject, sent 
to Congress, and found in the works of Ham- 
ilton, volume three, pages 205 and 206. 

The reasons there given are that they secure 
aud promote-— 

1. The division of labor. 

2. An extension of the use of machinery. 

3. Additional employment to classes of the 


community not ordinarily engaged in the busi- 
ness. Fa: l 

4. The promotion of emigration from foreign 
countries. ; 

5. The farnishing greater scope for the 
diversity of talents and dispositions which 
discriminate men from each other. 

6.. The affording a more ample and various 
field for enterprise. 

7. The creating in some instances a new, and 
securing in all a more certain and steady de- 
mand for the surplus produce of the soil. 

As evidence that the American people early 


in their history adopted these views of Ham- | 


ilton, (then Secretary of the Treasury under 
Washington,) and that our First Congress 
acted on them, I would refer honorable gentle- 
men and the country to the preamble of the first 
tariff act, passed July 4, 1789, (Statutes-at- 
Large, vol. 1, page 24.) It is in these words: 


“Whereas it is necessary for the support of Gov- 
ernment, for the discharge of the debts of the Uni- 
ted States, and the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
and merchandises imported.” 


Here we have the principles and policy 
adopted by Washington and the other good 
and great men who organized and established 
this Government, who certainly never have 
been excelled in knowledge of government 
and the true principles of economic science— 
in wisdom in council, or patriotism and de- 
votion to the general welfare; and vow, after 
more than eighty years of experience by our 
people, and discussion of this subject by the 
leading minds of this and other countries, who 
bas arisen to successfully controvert these 
principles or policy? The preamble expresses 
in clear and unequivocal terms the objects 
desired, namely, the support of Government, 
discharge of national debts, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures, as well 
as the means to be used to accomplish the 
objects desired, namely, duties to be laid on 
goods, wares, and merchandises imported into 
the country; and these are the objects that 
now engage our deliberation and the public 
mind, and we should adopt the same means 
for the accomplishment of the same ends; then 
will our deliberations be of some practical 
good to the public, otherwise not. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that we have been 
invited by honorable gentlemen, our free- 
trade friends: in this House, to examine and 
imitate the fiscal system of Great Britain and 
other European countries and adopt their free- 
trade tariffs. We are told that Great Britain 
levies all or most of her customs duties on a 
few articles, such as tea, coffee, tohacco, but 
none on iron, steel, cotton, and woolen goods, 
and other manufactured fabrics; but they have 
been very careful not to tell us or their con- 
stituents that Great Britain imports none of 
the latter articles, but is a large exporter of 
them, supplying the world from her furnaces, 
rolling-mills, cotton and woolen mills. Will 
they inform this House what articles, products 
of the soil or manufactured, that come in com- 
petition with her own articles, and of which 
she has or can produce a sufficient supply, 
are or have heen admitted duty free? Notone. 
And why? Because they would come in com- 
petition with home or native products. So also 
of all other European countries. Then why pre- 
sent Great Britain as anexample of free trade 
for America to imitate, where protection has 
governed for more than three hundred years, 
and where every concession made to freedom 
of trade has been in the interest of protection 
of her manufactures, and where protection 
rules at present? In support of this opinion 
I refer the House to an authority that my free 
trade friends will recognize. The report of 
Hon. David A. Wells, Special Commissioner of 
the Revenue, for 1868, who, in his report made 
to this House, January 5, 1869, on pages 28 and 


24, uses the followitig language under the cap: 
tion of ‘‘ Recognition of the Protective System 
in Europe:” ee 


“Again, a careful study of the financial systems of 
the various. commercial nations of Europe has led 
the Commissioner unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that whatever may be the state of European publio 
opinion in respect to free trade, and whutever may 
be the claims preferred for iton the broad grounds of 
liberality and humanitarianism, the fiscal legislation 
of Great Britain,. France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, and Russia is now, and always has 
been, framed solely and exclusively with. reference 
to one object, namely, the promotion of supposed 
national self-interest, and has never had the slightest 
regard to the interest of any other nation, or to any 
arguments other than those based upon specific 
national wants and specific national experiences. 

“Thus, the policy of Great Britain, which exempts 
eapital employed in manufacturing and banking 
from all direct taxation under the excise, and all 
raw materials imported from foreign countries from 
all taxation under the customs, although not so 
termed, is undoubtedly protection in its most sub- 
tile and effective form, and as such has been recog- 
nized and commented on. by the French economists, 
inasmuch as it permits the British manufacturer to 
apply the largest amount of home labor to the small- 
est value of raw material under such conditions. as 
enable him to place his finished product in all for- 
eign markets at the lowest possible cost. Any other 
policy than free trade at present in Great Britain 
would, by enbancing the cost of food and raw mate- 
rial, inevitably swell the cost of manufacturing, and 
thus result to the direct benefit of the foreign com- 
petitor. 

“ The above observation also holds truo in respect 
to the unquestionably inhuman policy of Belgium, 
which refuses to restrict the labor of women and 
children in its coal mines and iron-works, for the 
openly admitted reason that such restriction, b 
diminishing the supply and enhancing the cost o 
labor, would expose too seriously its manufactures 
to British and other competition. 

“Tf we turn next to France, we shall find that 
protection, besides being recognized as principle 
in the determination of taxes on imports, manifests 
itself even more conspicuously in other forms; as, 
for oxample, in the regulation by Government of 
railroad freights on coal and iron, and in the obsta- 
eles which aro officially placed in the way of oper- 
atives changing their omployment without thecon- 
sent of their employers. 

“ In the new tariff of the Zollverein, (June, 1868,) 
although its rearrangement on avery low percent- 
age of duties isclaimed as a triumph of free trade, 
it is to be noted that especial care has been taken to 
largely and progressively increase the rates on tho 
importation of all articlesthe domestic manufacture 
of which it is considered by Prussia as desirable to 
promote and foster. 

“Now, if these premises are correct, it is evident 
that however much regard may be professed by tho 
nations referred to for philosophic theory, their 
fiscal legislation is essentially framed in accordanco 
with what seems to them, to be the dictates of self- 
interest; and, in fact, it may well be doubted 
whether in modern times any financial legislation, 
even under its most favorable conditions, can. or 
ought to recognize any other principle than that of 
enlightened selfishness. Such sellishness, however, 
does not necessarily imply illiberality ; for experi- 
ence in both public and private transactions sufi- 
ciently proves that exchanges are likely to be tho 
most extended and most profitable when a mutuality 
of interest between. the parties concerned is fairly 
regarded.” 


These extracts from. the great light of free 
trade establish the fact beyond controversy 
that ‘the fiscal legislation of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
and Russia is now, and always has been, framed 
solely, and exclusively with reference to one 
object, namely, the promotion of supposed 
national self-interest, and has never had. the 
slightest regard to the interest of any other 
nations or to any arguments other than those 
based upon specific national wants and spe- 
cific national experiences,” and that: her appa- 
rent concession to free trade ‘‘is undoubted- 
ly protection in its most subtile and effective 
form.” Further this report declares ‘ any 
other policy than free trade at present in Great 
Britain would, by enbancing the cost of food 
and raw material, inevitably swell the cost of 
manufacturing, and thus result to the direct 
benefit of the foreign competitor.’’ And this 
is the nation—where capital is had at three per 
ceut., where wages are low and machinery of 
the best and most approved kind, where high 
tariffs have existed till she can control the 
markets of the world—to which we are invited 
‘to open our ports and permit her fabries to 
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come in competition with our own. I can 
assure our free-trade friends that the time is 
far distant when this will be done. 

Taking into consideration the modification 
and reduction of the internal revenue now rec- 
ommended, and its speedy extinction as de- 
manded by public opinion, and the legitimate 
demands of the national Treasury under an hon- 
est and economical administration, I estimate 
our annual expenditures, including War, Navy, 
Indian, Pension, miscellaneous expenses, in- 
terest on the public debt, and sinking fund, 
at $200,000,000. I am well aware that they 
have far exceeded this sum heretofore nearly 
double that amount, but the public judgment 
condemns such reckless waste and public ex- 
travagance, and public indignation will reform 
such abuses and punish the guilty party. The 
public constience is awakened, the people are 
aroused, and will demand and enforce genuine 
civil service reform from the President down 
to the humblest public servant; then we will 
effect revenue reform—genuine, permanent, 
and lasting ; the entire abolition of the internal 
revenue system with its thousand of officers, 
assessors, collectors, supervisors, spies, and 
informers, who now cost us millions annually; 
also, the correction and removal of all the gross 
extravagances and abuses now existing in the 
custom-houses of New York, New Orleans, and 
elsewhere. When these reforms are brought 
about, the sum {Ihave named will answer all the 
honest and legitimate demands on the Treas- 
ury. That sucha sum can be realized from 
customs duties the returns of the past year fully 
prove. They were over two hundred and six 
millions, and the returns of the present year 
as far as received indicate a revenue of two 
hundred and twenty or thirty millions. Taking 
into consideration the reduction arising from 
the modifications [ have suggested, the cus- 
toms duties would not fall much, if any, short 
of two hundred millions the first year, and the 
necessary increase and extension of manufac- 
turing industry consequent upon the reduced 
prices of the necessaries of life for the laborer 

and his family, and the reduced price of the 
raw material to the manufacturer, would ne- 
cessarily greatly stimulate business and increase 
both our imports aud exports, and conse- 
quently increase the revenue from customs. 
Besides, if any deficit existed, that would 
be more than made up from that portion of 
internal revenue tax which the committee 
propose to retain for the present. 

lam well satisfied sucha system would secure 
cheap necessaries for the laborer and his 
family, cheap raw materials for the mannfac- 
turer when they are produced abroad, and 
ample encouragement and protection to all our 
manufacturing interests, as well as revenue 
sufficient for all national purposes. Thisis the 
modification of our present tariff that we re- 
quire; a modification that would insure the 
greatest possible degree of material growth and 
national development, and increase the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people, and en- 
large the consumption of both domestic and 
foreign goods, by increasing the ability to pur- 
chase and pay for the same. Such a tariff 
the requirements of the national Treasury 
will demand for many years 10 come, and such 
a tariff will fully satisfy ail the interests of our 
country. Mr. Wells, a free-trader, appears 
to recognize this necessity, for in the report 
from which [ have quoted, on page 23, he uses 
the following language under the head of 
“ National Taxation under the Tariff” 

“We come next to the consideration of the influence 
of national taxation under the tariff on prices and 
the eost of domestic production; a subject the dis- 
cussion of which is attended with the embarrassment 
that it involves more of prejudice and of opinion 
founded on private self-interest than almost any 
other which since the abolition of slavery has 


occupied the attention of the American people. 
Notwithstanding this, it is important to recognize 


the fact, that under the existing financial condition 
of the country the old-time issues between the 
advocates of free trade on the one hand, and pro- 
tection on the other, have ceased to be of any real 
practical importance—inasmuch as in the arrange- 
ment of a tariff with a view to revenue the require- 
ments of the Government must certainly, for the 
present, necessitate so high an average of duties as 
to afford all that can be reasonably asked for on the 
grounds of protection; and witha given require- 
ment, moreover, for revenue, in excess of what can 
be derived from the taxation under the tariff of 
acknowledged luxuries, there would seem to be no 
valid objection to distributing the additional taxa- 
tion in such a manner as to favor those branches of 
industry most exposed to foreign competition,” 

Here we have the distinct statement that the 
old issues between free trade and protection 
‘Shave ceased to be of any real practical im- 
portance,” and why? Because the require- 
ments of the Government demand a rate of 
duty for revenue that will secure protection. 
And he admits that there is no valid objection 
in arranging taxation (tariff) in such a manner 
as to favor those branches of industry most 
exposed to foreign competition. I wish to 
add, for the purpose of correcting a misap- 
prehension in the public mind in regard to 
the effect of the present tariff on the farming 
interests, the following extract from the able 
speech of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Witsox.] He says: 

“ Free-trade economists are unceasing in their dec 
larations of sympathy for the farmer.declaring that 
he is oppressed and robbed by tariff laws for the 
benefit of manufacturing monopolists; that he is 
taxed on his iron and steel, his hardware and cut- 
lery, his cotton and woolen goods, and on everything 
that he uses, forgetting to tell him that as an offset 
he is protected on everything he produces, and that 
all this protection inures to the benefit of the labor 
of the country and to the United States Treasury. 
There is not a single production of the field, the 
orchard, or the dairy that does not share this pro- 
tection, in proof of which I annex the following 
table, compiled from the report of the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1871, exhibiting a few of the leading agricultural 
productions imported into this country during that 
year, together with the value and the duty thereon: 


, 7 Value. Duty. 
Animals, living, cf all i 
KinS.....cccsecsseeeesenee $5,287,669 12 $1,165,533 83 
Butter 1,091,374 87 193,720 50 
CD eCSE 1. cere sereoeree sessnsoes 376,395 37 100,530 07 
Fruit of all kinds...... 6,872,741 36 3,428,097 72 
e 13,431,781 27 1,343,178 14 
1,128,395 81 240,612 77 
Potatoes e 225,972 48 107,985 00 
Flaxseed... wee 5,977,925 80 724,420 40 
Garden and agricultu- 
ral seeds s 563.526 38 169,006 41 
Wheat..... 245.753 79 43,664 80 
Wheat flour 157.805 28 31,561 06 
Yeras 45,143 75 10,138 76 
Barley 3,632,484 78 721.479 80 
ats 290,982 90 72,102 20 
Indian corn. 2 100,902 91 10,553 48 
All other ~~ 911,823 73 167,055 36 
Wool, raw ofall kinds... 9,906,031 03 4,515,103 72 
Flax, and tow of flax..... 763,818 00 65,468 59 
Jute-butts, jute, and y 
SUNN HEMP.......cceee 1,165,404 00 92,926 33 
Hemp, Manila and 
RUSSiaenseesseoereessessese 3,584,862 00 510,527 33 
Tobacco, (unmanufac- 
tured)... . 2,756,186 03 2,281,653 79 
Bristles 721,518 00 87,214 28 
53,119 00 17,071 50 
& ww» 1,196,779 44 592,170 63 
Mustard . 114.535 74 80.508 27 
Sugar, molasses, &e . 70,802,398 69 32,585,120 16° 
Rice and paddy........... . 1,449,198 50 1,262,197 62 
Totalnie e. 8132,854,540 03 $50,620,202 52 


“Thus we have the fact established by figures 
from an undoubted source that the leading agricul- 
tural productions represented in the foregoing 
table, amounting to nearly one hundred and thirty- 
three million dollars, are protected by an aggregate 
duty of nearly fifty-one million dollars, or an aver- 
age duty of about thirty-eight per cent., in which 
the great grain-growing, stock, and wool-producing 

tates of the West and Northwest fully participate; 
and yet the delegations from those States, with few 
exceptions, are opposed to protection. Wipe out 
or even reduce the tariff on grain, stock, and wool, 
and no class would suffer more than western farmers 
Canada, with her cheap labor and unbounded pas- 
turage, could drive them from the markets. 

“The States of Indiana, Ilinois, Lowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota produced in 1870 one 
hundred and twenty million bushels of wheat, or 


on which they enjoyed the benefit of a duty of 
twenty cents per bushel, amounting to $24,000,000 
protection, and yet they received per bushel but 
little over one half the price received by the New 
England States. The same is true as to price of 
other cereals; and the reason is obviously because 
in the West probably nine tenths of the labor is 
employed in agriculture, while in New England 
it is divided between agriculture and manufactures, 
Our importations the last fiscal year exceeded $518,- 
000,000, on which we collected duties amounting to 
largely over $200,000,000. Now, there can be no 
doubt but that a critical examination would show 
that from thirty to thirty-three per cent. at least of 
these importations was made up of articles strictly 
agricultural from which full average duties were 
collected, And, so far from being robbed, as has 
been alleged, the farmer fully and equally partici- 
pates with other producers in the benefits of protec- 


tion.” 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I would say 
that if the West and South would diversify 
their productions by a greater division of 
labor, if they would build furnaces, forges, 
cotton and woolen mills, and other manufac- 
turing establishments, it would have a most 
happy effect in equalizing the value of farms 
and farm products over our entire country, 
and the laborers, thus transferred from the 
producing class to the consuming, would fur- 
nish them a ready market at good prices at 
home for the flour, pork, beef, and other agri- 
cultural products now sent to distant markets 
at great cost. Ifthe commercial classes wish 
a permanent increase and extension of com- 
merce, let them encourage and aid such an 
adjustment of ourrevenue laws as will secure 
the greatest development of the agricultural 
and manufacturing resources of our country 
possible, a sure and only reliable foundation 
for a world-wide commerce. 

Therefore I would ask gentlemen to ap- 
proach this great and important national ques- 
tion free from passion and State or sectional 
rivalry and jealousy, carefully and calmly to 
investigate the principles that should govern 
us in the imposition of duties on foreign im- 
ports and the discriminations that are required 
by national self-interest, which is the highest 
patriotism, and we shall then secure such an 
adjustment as will do justice to all sections of 
our country, secure the greatest possible degree 
of material development of all our resources, 
promote and advance the general peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness of all our people, and 
impose the least possible burdens on the 
industries of the country, while we secure 
ample revenue for our Government. 


The Tariff. 
REMARKS OF HON. J. G. BLATR, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix raz House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872, 


The House having met for debate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. Spzaxsr: Were it not that my silence 

upon the subject of tariff now under debate 
might be misconstrued I would refrain from 
any remarks upon this occasion. 
_ The people of the United States are divided 
into tariff and anti-tariff, free-traders and pro- 
tectionists. Free trade strictly means no tariff 
upon Importations, yet all who oppose a tariff 
for protection, even though they may favor a 
tariff for revenue without protection, are like- 
wise styled ‘‘ free-traders.’? Of this latter 
class I am one. 

In principle I may be properly called a free- 
trader, yet practically I am in favor of a tariff 
for revenue solely, as being the best means for 
raising revenue to pay the debts and defray 
the expenses of Government. 


over one half the entire crop of the United States, | 


_Although it is strongly denied by protec- 
tionists upon this floor, yet I think it suscep- 
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tible of mathematical demonstration that a 
tariff for protection is bat a means to collect 
money from the laboring and farming interests 
of the country to pay bounties to the manu- 
facturers and monopolists. : 

I want no better argument to prove what I 
assert than the statement of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bayxs,] who has 
just left the floor. He says that the reason 
why Mr. Webster turned protectionist was 
because he found the topography and soil of 
Massachusetts unsuitable for agricultural pur- 
poses, and was compelled to ask for protective 
tariff to enable the people of Massachusetts to 
inaugurate manufacturing establishments and 
aid manufacturing interests. 

If, Mr. Speaker, it be true that a protective 
tariff was necessary to aid the gentleman’s 
State to embark in a system of manufacturing, 
then it follows that his people could not have 
established and carried on manufacturing in- 
terests and enterprises without protection ; 
and if it could not have been done, and cannot 
now be done without protection, it is clear 
that a protective tariff puts money into the 
treasuries of those establishments in some 
form or other that they would not receive were 
it not for the tariff. Now, sir, I hold that 
that money thus received by, through, and 
under a tariff—call it what you may—is no 
less than a bounty or ‘‘ subsidy’? paid indi- 
rectly by the farmers, laborers, and consum- 
ers to the manufacturers and monopolists. 

Again. The very fact that the advocates of 
protection oppose a tariff for revenue solely 
also proves that there must of necessity some- 
thing be gained thereby for the manufacturing 
interests of the country. The Government 
wants no more money than will pay its debts 
and expenditures. A: tariff for revenue solely 
raises that sum. Why, then, Mr. Speaker, are 
not protectionists satisfied with it? If they 
want a tariff to raise revenue for, and only for 
the Government, why do they insist upon a 
tariff that will raise more? Why tax the farm- 
ers and laborers to raise more money than the 
Government needs? This again is proof that 
protection means ‘‘ bounty.” 

Then, sir, a tariff for protection, and which 
does protect against foreign importations, 
necessarily causes the farmer, laborer, and 
consumer to pay something that they would 
not have to pay were it vot forit. What shall 
we call it, and where does it go? If it does 
not go into the pockets of the manufacturers, 
why do they ask and insist uponit? If it sim- 
ply goes into the Treasury of the United States, 
why are the manufacturing interests so strongly 
represented on this floor? No, sir; deny 
it as they may, try to conceal it as they may, 
it means the taking of money out of the pockets 
of the farmers and hard earnings of the poor 
man and putting it into the pockets of the 
aristocrats and monopolists of the eastern 
States. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has the 
candor to admit that a protective tariff was 
and is indispensable to the welfare and develop- 
ment of his own State; and what protection is 
to his State itis to all others. It is taxing the 
West to support the East. It is taxing the 
farmer and laborer to pay the manufacturer. 
It is taxing the poor man to give bounties and 
subsidies to the rich man. Its benefits are not 
national, but local and selfish. As evidence 
of this fact we find every protectionist voting 
to put tea and coffee on the free list in order 
that the amount raised on those two articles 
may be put on iron and other articles and 
classes in the interest of manufacturers. 

This selfishness is not alone confined to 
protectionists, ‘The wealth of our nation lies 
in the East, and our income tax is mostly de- 
rived from the eastern States; and hence you 


have the aristocrats and monopolisis of those 
States crying for a repeal of that tax, the | 


easiest of all taxes to pay; for if a man makes 
nothing he pays nothing; if he makes money, 
he only pays upon what he makes ; yet we find 
free-trade representatives from those States 
appealing in the interest of the aristocrats, 
bondholders, and monopolists for the repeal of 
that tax, knowing when they do so it will 
relieve the rich from taxation and impose 
greater burdens upon the poor men of the 
country. Remove the income tax, and all 
raised by it will have to be put upon import- 
ations and finally paid by the consumer and 
poor man. : 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the farming and agricul- 
tural interests in the West and South are not 
only compelled to pay tribute and bounties to 
the aristocrats, monupolists, and bondholders 
of the East, but after they have been robbed 
of their hard earnings through the oppres- 
sive working of protective tariffs, and their 
money put into the coffers of those aristocrats, 
monopolists, and bondholders, they have the 


impudence to come into this House and ask to | 


be relieved from paying an income tax there- 
on, thus refusing to pay taxes on a gift, a 
bounty. These gentlemen, who are for self 
and locality, would remove the tax from tea 
and coffee and place the same npon iron and 
other articles manufactured in the United 
States for the benefit of the manufacturers and 
capitalists. They would remove the income tax 
to benefit the rich and wealthy, thus relieving 
the rich and oppressing the poor, and making 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Bayxs,] of whom and after whom I have read 
for many years, and whose voice I would like 
to hear in the Mississippi valley, that if he 
and his people cannot make a living upon those 
bald knobs and sterile, sandy hills in Massa- 
chusetts of which he has so eloquently just 
been speaking, I would cordially extend an 
invitation to them to move to and settle in 
the great valley of the Mississippi, where 
they can live and make a living without the aid 
of bounties raised by protective tariffs off the 
industry and frugality of the farmers and hard 
earnings of the poor men of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I rose not to make a speech 
upon this subject. Ithas been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by others much abler than myself. 
To add anything to what they have said would 
not only be a work of supererogation, but an 
unnecessary consumption of time, as my object 
was simply to notice the question of bounty 
as connected with the subject of tariff, and 
having done that, I close. 


The Tarif. 


REMARKS OF HON. ALVAH CROCKER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 16, 1872. 


The House, being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce the duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. CROCKER said: 

Mr. Cramman: I commence with the asser- 
tion of this principle: that when we prop- 
erly protect American labor in any manufac- 
tured article until capital, skill, and American 
enterprise come fairly to its production, the 
article will become cheapened until it reaches 
a minimum level, lower than can be attained 
if the country is solely dependent for its sup- 
ply upon the monopolies of Europe, even with 
its starved and beggared. operatives; because 
so. soon as the foreign producers can break 
down the manufacture in this country of any 


Ho. or -Reps.. 


last mill of the dollar that they can wring out 
of us. Encouragement: of domestic. produc-. 
tion is, therefore, no less. for the interest of 
American consumers than of American labor 
and capital employed in production. ; 

But the great consuming class of this country 
are laborers also, and the interest.of labor is. 
the most importantelement in the protective 
question. Can the labor of this country con- 
tend unaided against the degraded labor of. 
Europe? I speak of the degradation of labor 
in Europe, not from books, but from my own 
personal observation. I have seen, Mr. 
Chairman, two hundred women in a gang cart- 
ing, orrather, carrying dirt in baskets strapped 
to their backs, to make railway embankments, 
the engineer saying to me he preferred them 
to men; “they were more enduring.’? When 
stepping out from one of the largest factories 
in Europe with the superintendent at night 
I have met half nude girls literally. kneeling 
on the ground and praying ‘‘in the name. of 
the blessed Virgin’’ to. have employment the 
next day at twelve sous daily. In England, 
where labor is better paid than on the counti- 
nent, Ihave seen fifty girls in a stifled room, 
half naked, doing labor too revolting to name. 
At one establishment, where the female opera- 
tives were apparently well. treated, one of 
them said to me, ‘‘ We are too poor to marry. 
I have had four children out of wedlock. 
Thank God they are all dead.” 

Prostitution, the child of poverty, is brazen 
and rampant, while the poor rates are increas- 
ing every year. Even the noble bequest of 
our honored countryman, Mr. Peabody, who 
had a heart, and who for thirty years had seen 
the misery of the poor in England, is taxed, 
or rather thetenement buildings which he con- 
structed are heavily taxed for poor rates—a 
shame and disgrace to Kngland—while the esti- 
mable friend of this noble man, Mr. Somerby, 
of Boston, acting treasurer of this bequest, 
assisted by such men as Lord Derby, has 
assured me that they had been unable as 
yet to purchase land for further tenements to 
shelter the poor—toa bsorb the whole fund, a 
balance remaining of some fifty thousand 
pounds—because of the unmitigated curse of 
entail in England. 

This is the country which some of us have 
been lauding on this floor, the country which 
destroyed our commerce by registered pirates, 
or compelled us to sell at its prices the proud- 
est merchant marine that ever floated. We 
hear it asserted that the decay of our com- 
merce is due to the protective policy, and that 
free trade will restore it. I dissent from this 
view. ‘This decline is mainly the result of the 
transition from the old system of sailing ves- 
sels to steamships, through which latter, built 
up by mail appropriations and subsidies, the 
English are able almost to monopolize the 
carrying trade of the world. If you will pur- 
sue the same course before it is too late, and 
by that means place our merchants on a par 
with the English merchants, and let American 
energy and skill feel that on the ocean as well 
as on the land their Government will stand by 
them, then our commerce will resume its 


} ancient channels. 


An intelligent manufacturer said to me in 
England : : 

“ We are compelled to adopt free tradé because we 
are dependent for so large a portion of our raw ma~ 
terial upon other countries; but we control the seas, 
and have the East Indies with a population of two 
hundred millions, and suzerainty over some fifty 
millions more. We have Australia, the West India 
Islands, tho Canadas, and by our quick steamers con- 
trol their trade. We get our best sales at home; 
next, in the countries which we control; then in 
South America; and the balance of the goods which 
you do not buy here, sometimes twenty to thirty per 
cent. annually, we send to New York and order 
them sold under the hammer.” 


But, Mr. Chairman, 1 must hasten: to the 
manufacture which we have immediately under 


article, the price of that article will rise to the | discussion. Sixty-two years ago this coming 
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mont I was put into a paper factory at the 
tender age of eight years. I lived with my 
mother, without allowance for board, and 
worked twelve hours daily at twenty-five cents 
per day. My only remission from labor, with 
the exception of a single winter, was six weeks 
a year, when I was allowed to go to school. 
In the latter part of the first ten years of my 
factory life, compensation being somewhat 
increased, I had sixty dollars a year with my 
board.- In the later years of my life I have 
been able to employ the labor of others in the 
same manufacture. I mention these personal 
facts only to show that I have had a practical 
experience in the paper manufacture through 
a very long period, and speak with some 
authority. 

Now, I assert, Mr. Chairman, from this 
personal knowledge, that with the exception 
of the period of the war of the rebellion and 
times of temporary droughts paper has been, 
under all your protective tariffs, receding in 
price and improving in quality. Cap paper, 
whether brought from England or made in 
this country, which cost in former times $4 50 
per ream, could of the same quality be bought 
tor $2 50 per ream, while the same prices of 
t hand-made” paper used when I began is in 
use to this day abroad where labor is cheap, 
hoth in England and on the continent. We 
have made improvements in macbinery and 
processes under the stimulus of protection 
which have enabled us to reduce our own 
prices and keep down the prices of imported 
paper. I do not hesitate to say that paper 
will still recede in price if we maintain a wise 
system of protection. To show that I am not 
mistaken in this assertion, I ask leave to insert 
a table of prices for the last fiveyears, obtained 
from the Superintendent of your Printing 
Office, Mr. Clapp. This table shows a reduc- 
tion of more than twenty-five per cent. within 
that period in the teeth of an export duty on 
rags in almost every country and an increased 
cost in feltings, wire, and in bleaching-powders 
and soda-ash. 
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Export duties on raga in the various countries of the 


world, 

In Russia—ports in the Baltio and White seas and 

by land... -£6 4e. Td. 
Ports in Bla 2 8 
In Sweden........ ae 2 9 
In Norway (old rags) z 3 16 6 
In Norway (cordage). 1 5 
In Denmark (rags ~2 6 8 
In Holland (rags)... 8 8 4 
In Holland (cordage)...cccccsecussees vne 2 10 0 
In Belgium, (prohibited except through 

France) ... e 4 2 


In France (prohibited except Belgium 
and Great Britain....csescscsseesssceseseeee 417 2 

Let me call the particular attention of the 
committee to the important consideration that 
in reducing the paper tariff we do a great 
injury to the South and West, who are largely 
entering into this manufacture, the South 
especially; ay, sir, the Sonth, my constit- 
uency, by my solemn oath, as well as the dis- 
trict whose votes have sent me here, now strug- 
gling to restore itself by diversifying its labor, 
needs the same tariff on paper which has given 
confidence to capital at the North to invest in 
this manufacture. The South, if sustained in 
its “‘ struggle for life,” is bound to be a great 
manufacturing people, not only in cotton and 
woolens, but especially in paper. They have 
the best of rags—that I know from my own 
observation ; cotton waste, Kentucky rope, and 
every kind of raw material used in this manu- 
facture. Contiguity to the paper factory raises 
the price of rags, and thisis a boon to the poor 
families which produce them. ` 

The great benefit to the South, however, 
from the introduction of this manufacture, is 
that the paper manufacture is a pioneer in- 
dustry, and where one manufacturing industry 
has been introduced, others are sure to follow 
in its train. Labor is thus diversified. A por- 
tion of labor is drawn from agriculture, while 
the profits of agriculture are increased by new 
consumers. Why, in view of the present 
necessities of the South, should we of the Hast 
seek to disturb a tariff which has done so 
much for us, until it has done the same for 
them? I, for one, would rather buy as I am 
buying, through my house in New York, paper 
made in the mills of the Carolinas than the 
products of England and Belgium. While the 
ery from Virginia and the Carolinas is, “We 
are exhausted by a ttrrible war; help us, oh 
help us, to capital,” why, why, I say, cutthem 
down now? 

But, sir, it is said we must cut down some- 
where. Then I say abolish your internal taxes. 
What right have you to tax by your oppressive 
internal imposts the great products of Virginia 
and Kentucky, tobacco and whisky? I know, 


| Mr. Chairman, that this is bold talk. Still, I 


repeat, what right have you to single out these 
articles, the chief products of these great 
States? You reply that they are injurious 
luxuries. I protest against the hypocrisy 
which makes morality a pretext for oppres- 
sive and unequal taxation. Ihave never used 
tobacco, but I can well conceive that to the 
soldier on the damp camping-ground, and the 
sailor in the wet forecastle, the so-called lux- 
ury may be a necessity, as it is the chief solace 
of his bard life. Is not whisky something 
beside an injurious luxury? Who does not 
know that spirit is the basis of many of the 
mechanical arts, the solvent, for instance, of 
all the aniline dyes which ornament printed 
fabrics, and the basis of nearly all the medi- 
cines used in the healing art? You say that 
England derives her chief revenue from a tax 
on these two articles. Do you not know that 
she can afford to do it, because tobacco is not 
grown upon her soil, and she cannot raise the 
corn and rye for spirit distillation? Ifwe had 
brains we would not, for the sake of imitating 
England, repress by taxation the increase of 
the two great products, tobacco and corn, of 
which we have the natural monopoly as dis- 
tinctly as we have that of cotton, 
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Sir, abolish every internal tax; make free 
every article which our people can never pro- 
duce ; preserve the system of revenue which 
shall spread broadcast over the land manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries; give to the 
South and West the same chance which we 
of the East have had for ourselves. When 
the countries on the other side of the water 
shall have abolished entail and feudalism, and 
abandoned that system of political economy 
which makes the welfare of the many sub- 
ordinate to the wealth of the few, so that 
God’s children shall have a fair chance on 
God's earth for tillage and enjoyment, then, 
sir, it will be time enough to talk about the 
vagaries and sophisms of free trade, and to 
take the countries of the Old World for our 
models. 


The Tariff—Reduction of Taxes. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. UPSON, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 2, 1872. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 


imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. UPSON said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: While it is admitted by 
every one that existing taxes may now be 
reduced, and that the people demand such 
reduction, there is much difference of opinion 
as to the precise mode in which this object 
should be accomplished. The first question 
to be decided is, what amount of money is 
needed for the purpose of paying the ueces- 
sary expenses of the Government, the inter- 
est on the public debt, and so much of the 
principal as it may be best to pay each year. 
The expenditures for the present fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1872, will amount to $293,- 
403,882 92, and for the next fiscal year $278,- 


025,773 99, according to the best estimates 
that can now be made. These estimates in- 
clude the interest, but no part of the principal 
of the public debt. The Committee of Ways 
and Means, andthe Finance Committee of the 
Senate, concur in recommending that $50, 000,- 
000 should be applied to the payment of the 
debt, and I have no doubt this conclusion will 
meet with generalapproval. Thissum willbe 
amply sufficient to maintain our credit in for- 
eign countries, which now stands higher than 
it ever did before, and to enable us to carry 
out successfully the policy of the Administra- 
tion in refunding the debt at lower rates of 
interest. The country is each year becoming 
richer, and better able to pay the debt, and 
justice and sound policy alike require that the 
whole burden of a debt incurred for the pres- 
ervation of the Government should not be 
thrown upon the present generation. 

The revenue for the present fiscal year is 
estimated at $220,061,500, and the revenue 
for the next fiscal year, if no taxes should 
be repealed, has been estimated at $878,- 
000,000. This estimate was made before the 
bill repealing the duty on tea and coffee be- 
came a law, which will reduce the revenue 
about nineteen million dollars. Taxation can 
therefore be still further reduced to the amount 
of at least $30,000,000, without diminish- 
ing the amount of revenue below what will 
be needed by the Government. It then be- 
comes our duty to determine by what general 
principles we shall be governed in modifying 
the existing internal revenue and tarif laws. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The internal revenue system was only 
adopted as a part of our legislation when the 


1872.] 
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great rebellion made it necessary for us. to 
consider exclusively what means would enable 
us to secure the greatest amount of revenue 
from all sources without regard to those con- 


siderations which usually control us in choos- | 


ing between ‘different modes of taxation. We 
are now at liberty to repeal those taxes which 
gre most burdensome to the people, and 
to retain those to which there is least objec- 
tion. In my opinion, the experience of the 
last ten years furnishes abundant evidence 
that the internal revenue system will never be 
popular. The objections to it are many and 
are well known. It requires a large number 
of officers ; the taxes are excessive, unequal, 
and especially liable to fraudulerit evasion ; and 
many provisions of the law cannot be enforced 
without a supervision over and an interference 
with the business affairs of the people, which 
is exceedingly abnoying and often oppressive. 
J aim satisfied that udne of these taxes can be 
rétainéd as a permanent part of our system 
of ‘taxation, except perhaps the taxes on 
spirits, malt liquors, and tobacco. I have no 
doubt that, for the present at least, these 
taxes should be'continued. The’bill reported 
by the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Méads, and that’ reported by the minority, 
appear to me defective in not providing for the 
repeal of the other internal revenue taxes and 
the ‘abolition of the internal revenue offices. 
en THE TARIFF. 
~ Th regard to those parts of the bill now under 
consideration which relate to the duties on 
imports: I am aware that no new principles 
can be stated, and very little that is new can 
be said by way of illustrating those principles. 
By reading the history of our tariff legislation, 
enactment of the tariff law. of July 4, 
bh ‘was’ declared in its preamble to 
‘or the support of the Government, for the 
charge of the debts of the United States, 
_and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
\ factures,’’ to the time of the present debate, 
ithe long contest between protection and free 
trade has been carried on upon substantially 
the same ground, the arguments upon either 
side being only changed to suit the changes 
that have occurred in the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country. All that is said about 
“high tariff?’ and‘ low tariff’ is entirely out 
` of place in thisdebate. Thereis no substantial 
difference of opinion in regard to the amount 
of revenue to be raised, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the bill reported by the minor- 
ity of the Committee of Ways and Means pro- 
poses to reduce the tariff duties about ten imil- 
lion’ dollars more than that reported by the 
majority—the minority of the committee being 
well known friends of protection. . There. is, 
however, a real substantial difference in prin- 
ciple between the friends and the enemies of 
protection to home industry. The friends of 
protection insist that whatever may be the 
amount of revenue to be raised, the duties 
should be so adjusted as to protect the labor 
of our own country from competition with the 
joorly paid labor of other countries, and that 
for.this purpose duties should be levied chiefly 
upon those articles which. can be successfully 
produced in. this country., The advocates of 
free trade, or revenue reformers as they prefer 
to: style. themselves, on. the contrary, claim 
‘that duties should be placed mainly upon those 
articles which we do not produce, especially 
articles. of general use, like tea and coffee, 
although. they do not always act in accordance 
with their own theories. Their theory has been 
plainly stated in this debate by the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Finxetnsune,] who says: 
: “There are two kinds of duties upon our tariff 
schedule: the one class consists of duties strictly 
reyenué-in character, the other class is protective 
in'character. In the. one-class when the tax-payer: 
pays a dollarithe Treasury receives g dollar; in, the 
other class when the tax-payer pays one dollar into 


the Treasury he pays from one to five into the pock- ; 


ets of private parties who are engaged in occupa-° 


tions favored. by law. . Tea and coffee belong te the- 


former class, the duties upon those two articles are 
strictly revenue duties.” . 

The gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. BurcaarD] 
denounces protective duties as bounties, and 
describes the employers and laborers as alike 
pensioners upon the Government, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if all this is true, if 
protection to labor is a system of wrong and 
oppression, or if those who oppose protection 
are sincere and earnest in maintaining such 
theories, we have a right to expect them to 
act in accordance with the doctrines which 
they teach. Yet at this very session we have 
seen many of the members of this House who 
profess to be most strongly in favor of a 
strictly revenue tariff vote with protection- 
ists to place tea and coffee on the free list. 
If they honestly believe what they teach, why 
have they not ventured to bring forward a bill 
drawn in accordance with the principles which 
they profess? I answer that it is because 
they dare not submit the true issue between 
us to the decision of the people. 

The assertion has been repeatedly made in 
the course of this debate that the price of for- 
eign commodities is increased by exactly the 
amount of the duty imposed upon them, and 
that the consumer is compelled to pay this 
enhanced price, notonly for articles imported, 
but for similar articles manufactured in the 
United States, The same assertion was made 
when the subject of a tariff was brought before 
the First Congress after the adoption of the 
Constitution, upon the third day of its first 
session, in April, 1789, and it has been reiter- 
ated in every debate upon the tariff which has 
taken place since that time. To this assertion 
an answer has. always been given, not only 
satisfactory in theory, but proved to be true 
by the best of all evidence in such cases, that 
furnished by experience. ‘The price is regu- 
lated not merely by the cost of production, 
but by the law of supply and demand, and in 
no way can we sosurely bring down and keep 
down the price of an article as by using all 
the meansin our power to increase the supply. 

In the long discussion of the tariff bill, re- 
ported by General Schenck in the Forty-Pirst 
Congress, we were told day after day that the 
only way to make iron cheap was to reduce 
the duty on pigiron. Those who opposed the 
reduction insisted that it would prevent capi- 
tal from being employed in the building of 
new furnaces; that the supply would not keep 
up with the demand, and that the result would 
be increased and not diminished prices. Con- 
gress, however, yielded to the clamor, and 
reduced the duty from nine dollars to seven 
dollars per ton, and pig iron, which then sold 
for thirty dollars per ton, to-day sells for fifty 
dollars per ton. 

This may in part be due to other causes, 
but no one who has carefully examined the 
subject can doubt that the increase in price is 
mainly due to the check thus given to the pro- 
duction of iron in this country. Experience 
has shown it to be a fact that when manufac- 
tures flourish in this country so much compe- 
tition is created that the foreign producer, in 
order to obtain a share of our market, is 
obliged to pay a. part, and frequently the 
whole of the duty, and it is notorious that the 
most serious and persistent opposition to our 
protective system is kept up by foreign influ- 
ence. When there is actually a temporary 
increase in prices it is abundantly compensated 
for by the fact that protection in every way 
promotes the interests of labor, aids in devel- 
oping the resources of the country, encourages 
néw branches of industry, creates a home 
market for agricultural products, and secures 
the general prosperity of the people. 

As an illusiration of the manner in which 


even slight protection builds up new kinds of. 
industry which add to the wealth. and: pros-. 
perity of all parts of the country, I give the: 
following letter written to me B gentlemen 
of the highest character, in answer to my. 
inguiries : i 

Cuyanoaa Fats, Ono, March 28, 1872. 

Drar Sig: Your esteemed favor of Bth instant is 
athand. Our business is now confined to the mant~ 
facture of bagging. The small duty levied on jute 
and jute butts has resulted in great benefit to Ohio. 
Previous to 1867 the flax straw of. this State was 
mostly burned as valueless, but the duty on jute and 
jute butts caused machinery to be employed for 
producing the flax fiber, and we now uso in our 
establishment two million six hundred thousand 
pounds annually, or the produce of full ten thou- 
sand five hundred acres of land. 

We employ about a hundred and twenty persons, 
and at least six hundred persons are measurably 
dependent on our business. The value of our an- 
nual product isabout onó hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand i. sllars, sold mostly in the markets of Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Memphis, and New Orleans, but 
occasionally in New York, when we come incompe- 
tition with manufacturers of jute and jute ‘butts 
whose united efforts are now making toset jute and: 
jute butts placed on the free list.. There are eight, 
other flax-bagging manufactories in Ohio, two in 
Titinois, one in Indiana, and three in Kentucky, 
The hemp manufacturers in Kentucky and Missouri 
are equally interested in having the duty retained 
on importations of jute and jute butts. We havo 
abandoned the business of yarn and twine, but hope 
for ihe continuance of its manufacture in other 
hands, and that the present duties on flax, hemp, and 
jute goods and twine will not be lessened. 


Very respectfully, your obliged, 
J OUN HINDE & SONS. 
Hon, W. H. Upson, M. O., Washington, D. O. 


This is but a single instance among many 

which might be found in every part of our land. 
DUTY ON WOOL, , 

The most earnest appeals are made to us in 
behalf of the farmers, and the revenue reform- 
ers claim that the protective system, so far as 
it affects the farmers, is nothing but a system of 
robbery, but they unfortunately follow up the 
expression of their sympathy by an attempt to 
take away from the farmers thé protection given 
to their interests by the duty on wool. This 
duty was not imposed ag a means of raisin 
revenue during the war, but as a measure of 
necessary and just protection to a most im- 
portant branch of industry. The law was rece 
ommended by alarge convention of wool-grow- 
ers and wool manufacturers after full con- 
sideration and discussion of the subject, and 
was enacted in 1867. For a long time after 
its enactment the wool interest was very much 
depressed on account of the larger quantities 
of wool imported in anticipation of the law. 
Now, when the law is producing all the good 
effects expected from it, and when it has been 
in operation only five years, we are obliged 
to resist this proposition for. its modification, 
if not absolute repeal. Although united in 
making this attack, the enemies of protection 
are very far frofa being agreed in the reasons 
for their opposition to this duty. My colleague. 
from Cincinnati [Mr. Svevenson] takes the 
ground that the duty does not really benefit 
the farmers; that all of its advantages are 
gained by the manufacturers, by whom, as. he 
says, the farmers have been deceived and made 
to believe that this duty is a great benefit to 
them, when, in fact, it does them no good at 
all, Ianswer to this that the wool shorn in 
Ohio in 1869 was 19,292,858 pounds, and in 
1870 16,711,521 pounds, and that the farmers 
of Ohio are intelligent: men, who are quite ag 
competent to understand their own interests 
as we are, and are not yery likely to be de- 
ceived either by the. manufacturers or by those 
who teach the doctrines of free trade. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bures- 
ARD,] on the other hand, submits a proposi- 
tion directly the reverse of that of my colleague. 
He says: : : 

* Ag tho wool clip of 1870, according to the United 
States census, was 101,000,000 pounds, the protection 


therefore or enhanced price to consumers’ of wool 
would be $20,000,000,” 
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Of which he says that Ohio is able to ob- 
tain $2,717,000. In regard to this theory of 
the enhanced price to consumers I havespoken 
in another part of my argument. I now call 
attention to the statements of my colleague 
and the gentleman from Illinois for the pur- 
pose of giving them an opportunity to recon- 
cile them if they can. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Ipremised my remarks 
on wool by saying that the wool tariff of 1867 
was intended to give twenty cents per pound 
protection. If it secured the intended effect 
it would confer a benefit upon Ohio of 
$2,700,000, while it taxed Illinois $1,900,000. 
But I did not intend to say that it conferred 
that benefit. 

Mr. UPSON. The language I have used 
is that of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Burcuarp,] for I quoted the exact language 
from his printed speech, and gave it what I 
understood to be his meaning. Of course I 
accept the explanation he gives, I can only 
say in regard to it, that whether the farmers 
of Ohio received that amount or not, they 
believe that theyreceived the benefits intended 
to be given them by this law. And while I 
have received numerous communications from 
them protesting against the repeal or the mod- 
ification of the tariff on wool in any respect, 
I have received no communication saying that 
it was an injury to them. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I left the question as 
to whether the wool-growers received a ben- 
efit or not to be discussed when the details of 
the bill came up for consideration. 

Mr. UPSON. TI can only repeat that my 
constituents believe they received it, and have 
no desire that the law should be changed. 
Only a few days since I presented to the 
House of Representatives the following pre- 
amble and resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Ohio: è 

“ Whereas astrong effort is being made by the man- 
ufacturing interest of the United States to influence 

Congress to greatly reduce the duty on foreign wools; 
and whereas the State of Ohio is largely engaged in 
the raising of sheep and wool: Therefore, 

`“ Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That our Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States bé requested to use 
their influence to defeat said proposed reduction, or 
any reduction whatever of duty on foreign wools. 

| Resolved, That the Governor be requested to for- 
ward a copy of the above preamble and resolution 


to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress,” 


I have no doubt that the members of the 
Legislature in adopting these resolutions faith- 
fully represented the people of Ohio. 

The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. FINKELN- 
BURG] says that ‘‘ woolen goods are one of the 
great necessities of life; next to food, perhaps, 
the greatest,” and it is for this reason that he 
would take away at least a part of the protec- 
tion which the existing law gives to wool- 
growers. It is because woolen clothing is so 
necessary to the comfort of all the people that 
I would encourage the production and manu- 
facture of wool to such an extent that we may 
not be dependent upon other nations for our 
supplies, either in time of peace or war. The 
extent to which our farmers have reason to 
apprehend foreign competition is shown by the 
fact that even under the present tariff, which is 
so bitterly denounced, we imported in 1871 
wool of the value of $15,535,572, and woolen 
goods of the value of $48,789,564, making in 
the aggregate $64,325,186. Itis evident that 
any considerable reduction of the duty on wool 
must result in the depression of this great ag- 
ricultural interest, and I trust that Congress 
will not aid in striking down a branch of indus- 
try so important to the whole country. 

VALUE OF A HOME MARKET. 

In estimating the advantages of a home mar- 
ket, a few facts and figures will be of more 
value than any amount of mere theory, and I 
have made some calculations to show the ex- 


; Value of articles manufactured of ir 


tent of the market for agriculturral produc- 
tions which is furnished by those who are 
engaged in the production and manufacture of 
iron in all of its branches. The last annual 
report of the National Association of Bar Iron 
Manufacturers furnishes the following statis- 
tics, as stated in the Commercial Statistical 
Annual : 

The number of operatives employed in the pro- 
duction of raw and manufactured iron is given as 
follows: é 
Preparing ore and [0el.....cccesssnsesseresseseeesoeee 
Preparing fuel in rolling-mills tea 
Working at blast-furnaces... 
Working in rolling-mills........ ie 
Working at forges and bloomeries........06 sesse 


Total directly engaged in producing iron........140,000 
Engaged in manufacturing articles of iron.....800,000 


“This is without taking into consideration the 
large numbers engaged in transporting ores and fin- 
ished iron. The value of this labor if put at only 
two dollars per day, which would certainly be far 
below the average, when such an amount of skilled 
labor is required, would be $1,880.000 per day, or 
nearly six hundred million dollars for the three hun- 
dred days of the working year.” 


The value of the product is placed at $900,- 
000,000. Thus: 


Product of pig iron... 
Product of rolling mills and forges.. 


Total value of iron for the year........... $900,000,000 


If the usual rule is adopted in calculating 
the number of persons dependent for subsist- 
ence upon these nine hundred and forty thou- 
sand workmen, the whole number thus de- 
pendent would be four million seven hundred 
thousand. In my calculation, however, I have 
placed the number at only three million seven 
hundred and sixty thousand, which, I am 
assured by those best able to’ judge, is not an 
over-estimate. I now call your special atten- 


tion to the value of agricultural productions 
purchased and consumed every week by each 
workman’s family of four persons : 


44 

21 

; other : 6L 

Fruits, fresh and dried 33 
HUG] sssecscescesesens 74 
$6 22 


These figures are taken from the official re- 
port of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
for 1869, and are contained in the “‘ table show- 
ing the average weekly expenditures of work- 
men’s families in some of the manufacturing 
towns of the United States in 1869.” The 
cost of woolen clothing and many other 
articles is not included in this statement. It 


will be seen that those who are engaged in the 
iron business, in all of its various forms, and 
their families buy and use every week the 
above enumerated agricultural products of the 
value of $5,846,800, and in each year of the 
aggregate value of $304,083,600. Bread and 
breadstuffs were exported from the United 
States in 1871 as follows: 


Barley of the value of 
Bread and biscuit 

Indian corn. 
Indian cor 


Wheat flour. rer 

Other small grain and pulse. x 

Maizena, farina, and all other prepara- 
tions from breadstuffs used as food........ 


The workers in iron and their families buy 
of the farmers agricultural productions of 
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more than three times the value of all the bread- 
stuffs and grain which they can sell in foreign 
markets. When we have such facts before us 
do we need any argument to prove that in 
every respect the home market is the best? It 
is true, as has been stated in this debate, that 
if our manufacturing interests should be 
crushed the operatives could not dispense with 
food, but it is equally true that they would 
then have no means of buying, and would 
compete with the farmers as producers. 
INFLUENCE OF PROTECTION ON LABOR. 

The question of greatest importance, how- 
ever, which arises out of this tariff controversy 
is, and always must be, what is the effect of 
protection upon labor? That government best 
answers the purpose of all good government 
which most certainly secures to the laborer 
the just rewards of his labor, and that country 
ig most prosperous in which the wages of labor 
will procure most of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, and in which the laborer can by 
industry and economy become the owner of a 
pleasant home, provide for the various wants 
of his family, give to his children all the ad- 
vantages of a good education, and acquire a 
reasonable competence. 

It is only in such a country that the laborer 
can be completely independent of his employer 
and can occupy that position in the commun- 
ity to which he is entitled. In those coun- 
tries in which the working man can by hard 
labor earn only enough to keep himself and 
his family from starvation, and cannot own 
the house in which he lives, his condition is 
one of absolute dependence, with no hope of 
its being improved either for himelf or for his 
children. he position which we maintain is 
that the great object of the protective policy is 
to save American labor from ruinous competi- 
tion with the poorly-paid labor of Europe, and 
we claim that in no other way can that object 
be so well secured. : 

The arguments in favor of protection to labor 
have been met in two different modes in this 
discussion. The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
FINKELNBURG] says: 

‘There is nothing more delusive than this theory 


| of compensation for difference in cost of labor, for 


the simple reason that the price of labor is by no 
means a true test of the cost of production. Raw 
material forms the bulk of the cost of production, 
and this is often cheapest when labor is dearest, and _ 
such is the case with many factories and industries 
in this country. Many persons take it for granted 
that the labor account is the great item in the manu- 
facture of our protected goods, and we often hear 
manufacturers argue in this way: ‘I pay my laborers 
twice as much as is paid to laborers in the same line 
of business in Europe, therefore I should have twice 
the price for my goods.’ This argument, plausible as 
it may seem at the first glance, is utterly fallacious 
and a flimsy pretext for monopoly duties. 

I have paid some attention to the proportion of 
the cost of labor to the whole cost of manufactured 
products, and I have found, somewhat to my own 
surprise, that it rarely exceeds twenty-five per cent. 
For instance, labor represents only fifteen to twenty 
per cent.in the cost of making pig iron, only fifteen 
percent. in woolen goods, twenty-five per cent. in 
cotton goods, eighteen per cent, in paper, and in 
some articles, as, for instance, in soap, it sinks down 
to only six per cent.” 


The fallacy of this argument has already 
been ably exposed by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. E. H. Roserrs,] and I shall 
speak of it very briefly. 

The conclusion to which the gentleman 
from Missouri comes is of no value because 
he leaves out of view a large share of the 
items which should enter into the calculation. 
In making pig iron the labor at the furnace 
may not be more than fifteen or twenty per 
cent. of the value of the product, but when 


|| we have taken into account the labor required 


in mining the ore and the coal, in transporting 
them to the furnace, in building the furnaces, 
and in making tools and machinery, we find 
that instead of labor representing only from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. in the cost of mak- 
ing pig iron, it really represents from eighty 
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to-ninety per cent. of the cost. So in regard 
te woolen goods, when we take into consider- 
ation all: the labor performed in raising the 
wool, taking it to, the manufactory and con- 
verting it into cloth, we find that not merely 
fifteen per:cent., but nearly the. whole of the 
costy represents labor. .Theprotective system 
` ig designed to benefit. the laborer in the mine 
and-on the farm quite as much asin the manu- 
factory. © The other mode of meeting argu- 
ments in favor of protection is to appeal to 
the éxperience of those nations who have 
adopted free trade. Ina speech made on the 
16th of March the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Kerr} holds up the example of Great 


Britain as in every way worthy of our imita- 


tion. Speaking of the revenue system of Great 
Britain, he says:- 

“*Labor in Great Britain is thus supplied with 
the most abundant untaxed raw materials, drawn 
from every. nation, soil, and climate on earth, 
and the commodities consumed by labor are’ made 
cheaper, and the ‘purchasing power of wages is 
greatly, augmented, and commerce, the handmaid 
of every industry, flourishes beyond precedent, until 
England has become the most prosperous nation of 
the Old World, and the recognized mistress of the 
sons. o o 

In regard to our own country he says, in the 
game speech: °°: 

“There is no nation among men so oppressively 
tariff ridden ag the United States.” 

‘Task no better justification of our system 
than a fair comparison of the condition of the 
people of the United States with that of the 
people of Great Britain. Statistics show that 
in almost every’ ocenpation wages are from 
forty to fifty per cent. tower in Great Britain 
than they are in the United States, and in 
many Kinds of work’ the difference is even 
greater. -The-demand’ for labor here has 
brought: tous ‘every year thousands of skilled 
atid unskilled laborers from Europe, and this 
has in some degree improved the condition of 
those who remained at home, by diminishing 
the supply of laborers. In the year 1871 one 
hundred and forty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-four persons emigrated to the 
United States from Great Britain. Does any 
one believe that they came here from a land 
where the working man is prosperous and 
contented, to find themselves robbed and plun- 
dered, to’ use the language of revenue reform- 
ets,‘ by oppressive tariff laws? After coming 
here do they'show any desire to return to their 
native land and enjoy the pretended blessings 
of free trade? 2 a ; 

‘Another striking. proof that a false estimate 
has' been made of ‘the results of the free-trade 
system in Great Britain is to be found in the 
fearfulamount of pauperism in that country. 
The Statesman's Year Book for 1872 states 
that the number of paupers, exclusive of va- 
grànts and casual poor, in receipt of relief in 
the: several unions and parishes in England 
and: Wales was— 


Tn 1870... ae „1,079,391 
Ini Scotiand; in 1870.. ` 126,18 
In Ireland, in 1870... 

‘Potali... sassdaseseeqeveensneen aers 21219,4909 


. The population: of “England, Wales. Scot- 
land, and breland, ‘according to the census of 
April 8, 1871, was 81,465,480. More than 
four persons of every hundred were paupers, 
and including the ‘vagrants and ¢asual poor ’’ 
tbe number is estimated to:be.one in every ten. 
British free ‘trade. must produce better fruits 
before its friends have any right to ask us to 
adopt iti: 3 : 

Dusting: the last summer I had an eppor- 
tunity:of seeing something of the actual con- 
dition: óf the people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,: and {waè mòre: firmly convinced than 
éver-hefore that however much remains to be 
done to secure the rights of labor, the situa- 
tion: of workingmén ts: infinitely ‘superior in 
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our own country to that of: men. engaged in 
the same kinds of labor in Great Britain. 

Although there is much to excite the warm- 
est admiration and respect, and although much 
has recently been done to improve the condi- 
tion of the people, it is still too evident that 
the revenue system and the entire legislation 
of Great Britain are designed to promote the 
interests of the rich and powerful, and not of 
the great mass of the people who depend for 
subsistence upon their own labor. Nearly all 
the agricultural lands are owned bya few rich 
men, and the same is trae of many of the 
large towns and cities. I visited one city in 
Ireland containing more than one hundred 
thousand people, having two colleges, and 
the finest linen manufactories in the world, 
and yet the whole of this city is built upon 
ground owned by one man. 

But, in no respect is the contrast between 
the condition of the people of the United 
States and Great Britain more marked than 
in their homes. In that country you may see 
great cathedrals and churches, splendid pal- 
aces and castles, large estates and beautiful 
parks, but you look in vain for the pleasant 
and comfortable homes which -are to be seen 
everywhere throughout our own land. : The 
British workingman almost uniformly lives in 
a wretched house, not owned by himself, but 
by his employer, and having only one or two 
rooms, It is not difficult to understand the 
evil effects of their being compelled to live in 
such houses, which cannot be called homes. 
They are briefly stated in a book published in 
London, in 1867, entitled Wages and Earnings 
of the Working Classes, as follows: 

“As will be seen from the facts hereinafter stated 
agreat proportion of the working classes live in 
houses rented under seven. pounds 2 year, tho ac- 
commodation thoreby obtained being very small 
and poor. Toa great extent the laborers are com- 
pelled to economize in their house accommodations 
from the difficulty of meeting the cost of the neces- 
sary food and other expenditures with the low wages 
obtained. Yet as it has been well said a taste for 
more refined homes'has yet to be acquired by the 
great majority of our workingmen. They do not 
think that a few shillings more in house rent is after 
all the best expenditure they can make of their 
money. The saving ofono shilling or two per week 
is an important consideration. But it is no saving 
when the evil effects are duly considered. The slow 
deterioration of health, the towered vitality and 
enjoyments, the destruction of the ordinary sense of 
decency ; these, and a long series of evils arising 
from overcrowding, come in so gradual and insid- 
ious a form compared with the palpable und im- 
mediate pecuniary advantage of living at a very 
small rental, that they fail tobe duly noted and 
traced to their origin. In the houses of a large 
number of the working classes the want of accom- 
modation, light, and air is remarkable, but still 
more so is the absence of order and tidiness.” 

In a work-upon Pauperism, its Causes and 
Remedies, published in 1871, and written by 
Henry Fawcett, a professor in the University 
of Cambridge, and a member of Parliament, 
in speaking of a recent investigation into the 
condition of those who are employed in agri- 
culture, he says: 

“Itis sufficient here to state that it was proved 
beyond all dispute that in a great number of coun- 
ties these laborers earn only nine shillings or ten 
shillings a week. In some districts their children 
could not grow up in greater ignorance if England 


had lost her Christianity and her civilization. The- 


houses in which, in many cases, they are compelled 
to dwell, do not deserve the name of human habita- 
tions, A country gentleman would be shunned ‘by 
his associates if he ventured to stable his horses or 
kennel his hounds in such wretched hovels.’’ 
Notwithstanding the great increase in the 
wealth of Great Britain, the people were bet- 
ter off a hundred years ago than they ure now; 
for with this aceumulation of wealth the rich 
have become richer and the poor poorer. 
Instead of being induced, by glowing eulo- 
gies upon the greatness and glory of Eng- 
land, to adopt-a system which does not pre- 
vent the condition of her people: from becom- 
ing worse every year, it should be our aim by 
wise legislation to lessen the: burdens: of tax- 


ation, to do no injustice to any section of the: 
country or to any part of the. people, but te: 
protect the. interests and promote the pros: 
perity of all alike. TBE E 


Condition of the South. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. 0. HARPER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872, 
On the condition of the southern States. 


Mr. HARPER. Mr. Speaker, the ‘bill 
which has been for some time pending in the: 
morning hour, and on which the final vote has 
been ordered by a vote of yeas 100, nays 78, 
entitled ‘‘ A bill supplemental to an act entitled 
‘An act to protect all citizens of the United 
States in their civil rights, and to furnish the 
means for their vindicatign,’ ’’ provides as fol- 
lows: . Me en 

Thatno citizen of the United States shall, by rea- 
son of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tudo, be excepted or excluded from the fall and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advan- 
tage, facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers ; 
by common catriers, whether on land or water: by 
licensed ownors, managers, or lessees of theaters or 
other places of public amusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, und other of- 
cers of common schools and other public institutions 
of learning, the same being supported by moneys 
derived from goneral taxation, or authorized by 
law; by trustees and officers of cemetery associa- 
tions and benevolent institutions incorporated by 
national or State authority. 

Since the lastaction had on this bill another 
one of similar import has been introduced and 
referred, which provides— va 

That no citizen of'the United States shall, by rea- 
son of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished by trustees, commis- 
sioners, superintendents, teachers, and other oflicera 
of common schools, under any State, city, county, 
parish, or other school system, and other publig in- 
stitutions of learning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation, or. author- 
ized by law; by trustees and officers of cemetery 
associations and benevolent institutions incorpo- 
rated by national or State authority; by innkeep- 
ers; by common carriers, either by land or water; 
or by licensed managers, owners, or lessees of thea- 
ters or other places of public amusement. i 


Each of these bills contains heavy penalties 
for violation of its provisions. - For instance, 
the bill first quoted provides: 


SEC. 2, That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the foregoing section, or aiding in their 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay thesum of $500 to the person 
aggrieved thereby, to be recovered in an action on 
the case, with full costs, and shall also, for every 
such offense, be deemed gusltyofa misdemeanor; and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $1,000, or shall be imprisoned nut 
less thin thirty days nor more than one year: Pro- 
vided, That the party aggrieved shall not recovor 
more than one penalty, and when the offense is a 
refusal of burial, the penalty may be recovered by 
the heirs-at-law of the person whose body has been 
refused burial. Pi 


The vital blows aimed by these bills atthe 
moral, religious, and educational interests of 
my constituents, the people of North Carolina, 
aud of the whole South, render it impossible 
for me to sit longer in silence; and although 
I have hitherto refrained from troubling the 
House, and have contented myself with voting 
against legislation calculated to-injure my sec- 
tion, and in favor of whatever! measures ‘the 
friends of the South’ have ‘introduced, yet-in 
this case I am compelled to add to my vots 
my spoken and éeafnest ‘protest against this 
crowning act of oppression. ` That the vote. 
and the protéest will be alike unavailing; I am 
well advised. «The southern Conservative 
members know; froin the sad and bitter expe- 
riences of the last four years, what iti ‘to ‘go 
back to their’ people and tell: them’ for’ their 
consolation that there is scarcely any ground 
Gf hope. They know what itis to ask’ the 
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majority here for bread and be given a stone ; 
to demand in the name of a despairing con- 
atituency the barest justice, and to get by way 
of answer legislation as insulting as that which 
would be vouchsafed a nation of serfs. Not- 
withstanding this, sir, my duty to myself and 
to those who sent me here forces me to utter 
what I am about to say. The evils which the 
passage of either of these bills will bring upon 
the present generation are apparent enough. 
The provisions contained in them are fraught 


with the most dangerous consequences to both | 


North and South, and if enacted will entail a 
heritage of woe upon the future. 
The want of a cousistent practical policy in 


the dominant party, having for its object the real | 


interest of a reunited country, has never been 
more manifest than itnow is. The bills under 
consideration afford an instance of sectional 
legislation in which an oppressive law is to be 
imposed upou our people in this case against 
the expressed wishes of the best portion even of 
the Republican party in those States in which it 
is intended to operate most. Itisasiguificant 
fact that but one State convention of the Re- 
publican party in the southern States has 
expressed any sympathy for this measure, and 
in that case the proposition met with a storm 
of opposition. To show the spirit of the 
Republican press, which no doubt reflects the 
sentiment of that party, I read from a late 
number of the Richmond (Virginia) Journal, 
the leading Republican paper in that State : 
“Mixed Schools.—The Dispatch of this morning 
bewails the attempts of the Republican party to 
make capital by endeavoring to secure social equal- 
ity between white and black, and especially by that 
odious measure of mixed schools. To all which we 
answer that the Republican party, neither in this 
State nor in the nation, is doing so. Neither white 
nor colored Republicans in any manner desire 
mixed schools here. If the attempt is made, we 
shall be found, as a true friend of the colored race, 
not less than the white, fighting to the last against 
itas destructive to the best interests of both races. 


We. know that to adopt mixed schools would be to 
destroy our schoo] system altogether. We are in 


favor of giving all the children of the State thorough |j 


education, free to rich and pour alike, We insist 


upon the right of every child to be educated, and ! 


the duty of the State to provide the means and to 
secure the attendance of the children at the school 
by compulsory measures. But we insist, also, that 
each race shall be allowed its own schools. 


to do its best, lest it fall behind in the race for knowl- 
edge. Weare confident that our opinions are held 
by a vast majority of the Republicans of Virginia, 
and by none more tenaciously than the colored peo- 
ple themselves. We appeal to the candor and self- 
respect of our opponents to refrain from raising an 
issue so clearly fictitious as this in the approaching 
contest. No good can possibly come of it, and much 
bitterness of feeling cannot fail to be excited by the 
rehearsal of accusations wholly unfounded and 


unjust.” i 

Other proof of the same kind could be far- 
nished, if necessary. I have selected this be- 
cause. it so well expresses the truth, except 
that it is blind to- the intention of its party in 
this House. 

It appears almost impossible to convey to 
any one, not a citizen of the South, a correct 
idea of the condition of society there, our cus- 
toms, our traditions, and especially of the rela- 
tions now subsisting there between the white 
and colored races. To the ignorance on such 
matters prevailing among the Republican mem- 
bers from the North it is charitable to attrib- 
ute something of the unsuitable.and extraordin- 
ary legislation which has here been invented 
and carried out. 

I have the honor to represent the mountain- 
eers of western North Carolina, a ‘hardy and 
intelligent people, who, like their mountain 
brethren of Switzerland, have always kept alive 
among their forests and on their hill-tops the 
sacred fires of liberty. They are men who, 
born free, wish soto live and sọ to die. They 
have the instincts. of their Caucasian race more 
strongly, if possible, than the dwellers on the 


plains; aud what I have to. say of their mav- | 


ner of treating the negroes, therefore, and of. 


0 Health- | 
ful and friendly competition will then stimulato each | 
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their relations with a class whom they will 
always believe to be their inferiors, can be 
applied in a less rather than in a greater 
degree to the inhabitants of my whole State. 

Our slave element was never a large one, 
and the majority even of the wealthier among 
us owned but few slaves. When the war 
ended those who had been in servitude gen- 
erally were found on the premises where they 
had lived for years. Many of them stayed 


| on; hiring, at first, for a portion of the crop, 


afterward at daily or monthly wages. A few, 


|| impatient to prove to themselves that they 
l| had the right to run about as they chose, left 


their old masters and sought new homes, or 
betook themselves to the distant camps of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. In the course of a few 
years the more prudent among them settled, 
having acquired homes either by purchase or 
lease. The lazy and the shiftless moved to 
warmer sections, and our floating negro pop- 
ulation has almost wholly disappeared. What 
we have with us are citizens in every sense of 
the term. 

They accept and exercise, with not only the 
acquiescence but the approval of the whites, 
every civil right secured to them by the legis- 
lation of the period since their liberation. 
Their rights of property are peculiarly pro- 
tected, and the exercise of these rights en- 
couraged. The negro has the fullest and freest 
enjoyment of his equal rights in our courts, in 
our schools, and at the ballot-box. If he is 
injured, the courts are prompt to give him re- 
dress; his children are provided with schools 
on precisely the same terms as the white chil- 
dren ; his vote is never challenged or refused. 
Should he wish to attend public worship, the 
doors of every church are open to him. Should 
he desire to commune, and is worthy, the ele- 
ments are never denied him. Should he be 
destitute and unable to labor, he goes, not to 
the wardens of the poor, but :o his old master, 
who, if the fortunes of war, and of misrule, 


worse than war, have spared him anything, ` 


never fails to help. If he is sick, he tries to 
get near his old mistress, and calls for the 
doctor who used to practice on his old planta- 
tion. If he isin trouble of any kind, he ap- 
plies, as a rule, to some oue who, once having 
owned slaves, knows best, he thinks, how to 
advise him. He knows nothing of that social 
equality which these bills propose to invest 
him with, and is as loath to demand as the 
whites will be to grant it. He sits with us in 
the jury box and in the halls of legislation 
as our equal; elsewhere he is ill at ease, un- 
comfortable, and under restraint. They have 


l| their code of manners as we have ours, and 


they are governed by that code. 

And so, sir, we live together, the old mas- 
ters and the old slaves, side by side, in perfect 
peace, in perfect civil equality before the law, 
in the equal enjoyment of civil, moral, educa- 
tional, and religious privileges. And so we 
should continue to live, each race helping the 
other, the whites teaching the blacks economy 
of time, improved methods of labor, and the 
cultivation of those qualities which give a man 
self-respect and the good will of his fellows. 
And the colored race, lending to the whites 
their strong arms and trained muscles, giving 
their labor for wages to support themselves and 
their families. Generations hence, should the 
negro exist that long, will see no change in the 
relations between the races, the whites ac- 
knowledging the civil equality of the blacks, 
and habituated to it; the blacks equally cogni- 
zant of and believing in their social and intel- 
lectual inferiority to: the whites. To disturb 
this. state of things will cause, not a civil war, 
but a strife equally distressing—a social war. 
These bills, if passed into laws and enforced, 
contain the fire-brands destined to. kindle the 
fires of social discord and hatred. 


The negro is very emotional and excitable, 
with a childlike fondness for what is new, and 
a blind and reckless haste in following what- 
ever pleases his sight or his fancy. Place the 
vision of absolute social equality before his 
eyes; tell him that this social condition in 
which he finds himself is a relic of slavery, 
that he is good enough, wise enough, and 
white enough to send his children to school 
with our sons and daughters, to sleep in our 
beds, and occupy our best rooms at the hotels ; 
that the reason he does not do all these things 
is not because it is unfitting and unnatural, 
but because we hate and despise him, and are 
trying to keep him down, so as to put him 
back into slavery, and he will not believe it at 
first; but keep preaching it to bim from the 
stump, the bench, and the pulpit, add to your 
untiring recitations the solemn testimony of 
a law of the United States Congress; tell him 
that if he is refused any of these things it is 
because he is black, and he will by and by 
believe that is the only reason for such re- 
fusal. Tell him that there is a law to punish 
every offender for every refusal by a heavy 
fine and an imprisonment; and tell him, too, 
that under this law he can drag the daring 
believer in the social superiority of the Cau- 
casian race three hundred miles away from 
his home, away from his kindred and friends, 
among strangers, to be tried by a strange tri- 
bunal whose very name affrights him—before 
a jury, if not packed, at least ill-selected. 
Tell him all this, and you make the tempt- 
ation too great, the prize too dazzling for 
poor, simple, misguided African human nature 
to withstand. 

And now, sir, let us suppose that after 
being fully instructed in this new gift of 
social equality, secured to him by the pas- 
sage of one of these bills, some colored man 
in. one of our county towns determines to 
avail himself thereof. He sends his children 
to the teacher of a free school for whites, or 
to one of our incorporated academies or col- 
leges, and demands that they be received and 
educated. The teacher, looking to the pro- 
visions of our school laws which provides for 
the colored children precisely as for the whites 
in the common schools, declines to admit 
them bevause they are colored. The father 
then seeks some United States commissioner, 
or, more in accordance with the practice lately 
prevailing in my own district, hunts up some 
deputy United States marshal, who carries his 
pocket full of blank warrants signed by a com- 
missioner. The teacher is.forthwith arrested, 
carried before a commissioner, examined and 
bound over toa Federal courtin Raleigh, from 
two. to three hundred miles distant. If he is 
poor and unable to give security he will be 
committed to jail, where he must await the 
pleasnre of an attorney or his assistants, and 
a grand jury, every one of whom has been se- 
lected with a view to his political status. The 
trial comes on, and the teacher, as a matter 
of course, is found guilty, and is fined $500 or 
imprisoued thirty days, supposing he gets off 
with the lightest punishmeut imposed. Then 
as soon as he pays his fine or is released from 
jail he can be again sued by the aggrieved 
negro for damages, and a recovery of $500 
obtained in an action on the case. 

Suppose the officers of the county or of 
the township, or the trustees of a female or 
other college, intrusted by law with the man- 
agement and superintendence of the school 
in question, dare to approve or sustain the 
teacher’s action, and the whole vindictive 


force and penalties-of this law are turned on 
them, until they are compelled to abandon 
their pride of descent.and self-respect, and per- 
haps escape a prison only by a sacrifice of 
their possessions. - ; 

‘In all this I am:only following the strict 
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course of the law and of that action under it 
which must inevitably follow its adoption. 
The whole machinery of our common-school 
system will be broken up, and the schools will 
pe discontinued, for no white man will suffer 
his children to attend a school taught by a 
colored man, or by a white man with a black 
conscience. Education for the whites, at the 
public charge, will become an impossibility. 
The torch of learning, just relighted since the 
war, will be extinguished, and our people 
must maintain private tutors at home, or send 
their children to distant and expensive private 
establishments, neither of which is within the 
means of my people. 

But, sir, this is only the beginning of the 
evils to be entailed by this bill. The negro 
will soon discover that he can drive a good 
business by enforcing his rights to social 
equality; by receiving a fee of $500, and 
it will be proclaimed far and near in the 
dwellings of Ham that any black man whose 
sensitiveness on the score of social equal- 
ity is touched by the refusal of a white man 
to recognize it may have his wounded feel- 
ings healed by the soothing application of 
that sum.. Then will the barber, the hostler, 
and house servant go about seeking for some 
white man rich enough to lacerate their sensi- 
bilities profitably. Some smart hotel waiter 
discharges himself, and well aware that there 
is a spare bed or two in the house, goes to the 
jandlord and. demands that a private room be 
forthwith given him and his dusky wife. He 
is refused, and likely. enough kicked out of the 
hotel. The machinery of this bill is then 
started, the mill proceeds to grind, aud the 
hotel-keeper comes out, if he comes out at-all, 
bankrupt and out of business. 

The same experiment will be tried on the 
‘great lines of public conveyance, and the 
‘game results will follow. The conductors who 
order and the brakemen who execute the 
ejectment of an insolent, presuming colored 
man from a first-class Pulman sleeping-car; 
the superintendent who sustains this action, 
and the president and directors who uphold 
the superintendent, will all be indicted and 
suffer the penalty of the law. 

This all may seem like. trifling; but I pro: 
test that I am only imagining what may well 
be the result of an attempt to enforce acqui- 
escence on the part of the white citizens in 
this doctrine of social equality thinly vailed 
in the bill under consideration by the name 
of civil rights. Ido not desire or intend to 
trifle with so serious a subject; but Ido wish 
the gentlemen ou the other side of the House 
io see for themselves, as we of the South are 
likely to see, the palpable and inevitable con- 
sequences of the passage of this or any similar 


law. 

The bills under consideration in the House 
are not as complete in their provisions as the 
similar measure pending in the Senate, inas- 
much as the latter extends the scope so as to 
include churches: And, looking at the history 
of the legislation here for the past few years, 
it is but fair to presume that the crusade will 
go on until oar churches even will not be 
permitted. to interpose even a cherished de- 
nominational restriction to- prevent the acces- 
sion of unworthy members. The people of my 
district are emphatically a religious people. A 
grown man. or woman in our mountains who 
is not a regular member óf some church, or 
who does not attend church with his or ber 
family, is as rare as one who has no visible 
ameans. of support. 
sir; we cherish and stand by them as stoutly as 
we do-by anything left us by the war.’ | We 
have always, in other days aswell as. now, 


allowed.the colored population free access to | 


every place of worship. They have every 
facility there that we can have, except that of 
sitting in the pews or seats intended exclusively 


We love our churches, | 


i 


for the whites; and now it is intended. to pull 
down this restraint, the last barrier between 
the social relations of: the tworaces, created by 
the Almighty with such evident marks of dis- 
tinction as will render it impossible for them 
ever to mingle as one. 

Grant that we give up our schools; that we 
travel and lodge, eat and drink with the col- 
ored race; that our places of amusement are 
closed to respectable and fashionable life ; that 
the Masonic Lodges and other benevolent in- 
stitutions are disbanded, there is yet one thin 
we never will give up as long as the spirit of 
our fathers is in us; and that is, the right to 
worship God in our own dear old way. Our 
churches may be shut up and deserted, as they 
will be whenever a United States marshal 
shall try to thrust his negro protégé into posi- 
tions where our customs forbid him to go; 
but we will stick to our observances in spite 
of that. As long as we can find in our high- 
lands a covert from the storm, we will follow 
the glorious example of the Waldenses and 
the Covenanters, conducting the worship and 
celebrating the rites of our churches under 
the shadow of the groves and bebind the 
shelter of the everlasting hills. 

I have thus confined myself to the effects 
which may be expected to be produced in my 
own district and State. Butthe operations of 
this kind of legislation will extend throughout 
the entire South; and in every community 
where the negro element is at all prevalent we 
may expect to see the same dreadful spectacle 
of schools destroyed, churches deserted, and 
one race arrayed against the other. 

Nor will the northern States be exempt from 
similar afflictions. When the negroesthere see 
the means of plundering the whites ready made 
to their hands, and observe how at the South 
the whole power of the Federal Government 
is exerted to enforce the social as well as the 
civil equality of their kindred, they will begin 
to think that white men have no rights which 
they cannot share, and will attempt to force 
themselves into the schools, the colleges, the 
sleeping-cars, the hotels, the fashionable thea- 
ters, Masonicand otherlodges, and the churches 
heretofore kept exclusively for their white 
race. 

Iam much mistaken if the zeal and charity 
shown by gentlemen on this floor from the 
great commercial and manufacturing centers 
of the North will go quite so far as to be will- 
ing to receive the objects of their good will 
to the enjoyment of the same privileges which 
they seem determined that we of the South 
shall afford them. White blood up there is 
not much different from that which runs in 
our veins. ‘The Caucasian will not mix with 
the African any sooner in Massachusetts than 
in North Carolina; and although the feeble- 
ness of the latter element at the North may 
not compel New England to participate in all 
the direful consequences of the kind of legis- 
Jation which I am opposing, enough will cer- 
tainly transpire there to open the eyes of the 
people, and force them to see something of 
| the wretchedness and affliction which the 
policy of their representatives is causing 
their brethren of the southern States. 

In all my public life, hitherto, I have been 
the warm and earnest advocate of popular 
education. Whenever a measure has come 


ber, intended to extend the inestimable ben- 
efits of free schools to any of her children, 
rich or poor, white or black, it has always | 
found in me azealous supporter. The records 
of those sessions which [attended will show 
that I never failed to vote in favor of every 
law by the operation of. which instrnetion 
could be given to any class:of society. Such 


| has been my interest.on this floor in’ this 4 
| question of education, that on. the adoption 


before those Legislatures of North Carolina |! 
of which I have had the honor to be a mem- |j 


f 


of the amendment. offered bythe gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Hurerorp] tò ‘the 
act to- establish an educational fond; and to 
apply the proceeds of the public lands'to the 
education of the people, whereby the pro- 
visions of the act were not to be withheld from 
any State by reason of her refusal to establish 
mixed schools, I cordially cast my’ vote in 
favor of the bill, alshough I was well aware 
that the policy of the bill was opposed: bya 
majority of the Conservative members: here; 
Į so voted purely in the interest of free educa- 
tion, as I would vote for any measure not vitally 
obnoxious, which would. enable two children 
to be educated where only one was educated 
before. The free schools of my State are very 
dear to me, and I cannot sit here in silence 
and see a bill pushed to its passage which I 
honestly believe will cause the destruction of 
that noblest of our charities, which will’ take 
the means of education from our people and 
compel them to bring- up their children in 
ignorance. i EEE 

Education is; next to religion, the patron of 
every virtue and the foe of every vice. Take it 
away from us, and you compel usto bring owr 
children up candidates for crime, and destitute 
of those safeguards which are so essentially 
necessary to them in their passage through life. 

Besides all these objections to this bill, sir, 
I confess I am totally unable to sec a single 
reason in its favor. ‘The negroes have all they 
want. They do not desire such privileges as 
this law would give them, That they would 
claim them, if given, after being tanght so to 
do by adventurers from other States who have, 
for political considerations, infested oar bor- 
ders, does not by any means prove that’ they 
wish them, or. that they would be benefited 
by them. They are an imitative race, and fol- 
low blindly the example of any self-made 
leader. But they do notask the passage of 
this bill, and on reflection would, I am per- 
suaded, be unwilling that it-should pass. We 
have given them schools to which they greatly 
prefer to send their children, and other accom: 
modations which, from the practice of many 
years, we and they are convinced are most 
suitable to them and their habits. © 

I am convinced that the adherence- of the 
white Republicans of my district and the State 
at large to their party is not caused by any 
belief in such a doctrine as this bill teaches. 
They are as far from being willing to send 
their children to-mixed schools as the Con- 
servatives are; and I do not know one of 
them with whom white men commonly asgo. 
ciate who would not scorn the imputation that 
he was an advocate of the social equality of 
the races, If this bill-passes [ believe my 
‘Repnblican fellow-citizens will make common 
cause with the Conservatives ; their differences 
will be forgotten at the ballot-box, and every 
white man will protest. against this wicked 
attempt to compel him to acknowledge as an 
equal and associate any one whom his reason, 
his education, his habits, and every tradition ; 
of his kindred have caused him to look upon 


' as his moral and social inferior.: ‘he bill pro- 


poses to confer on the blacks nothing. which 
can do them good ; and it will inevitably tear 
open old sores now healing, and widen differ- 


‘ences now almost obliterated ‘between them 


aud the whites. Instead.of joining the races 
as one, a thing which eternal ‘wisdom ‘and 
power has rendered impossible, it will coun- 
teract the effects which years of peace have 
had in harmonizing those races, and array the 
stronger against the weaker, until, perhaps, 
the extinction of the latter will become @ qués- 
tion merely: of time. EINS 

There are instihetsin our bosoms which tie 
deeper than laws; feelings which elude, and 
passions which defy, the ministers of justice. 
Every such act of oppression as this will only 
serve to arouse these instincts, stimulate: these 
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feelings, and excite these passions, until there | 
is developed that might and majesty of public 
opinion all over the land which will not only 
render the execution of such laws impossible, 
but will overwhelm in a common ruin their 
authors and the race for whose pretended good 
they were contrived. 
L have refrained from saying anything about 
the unconstitutionality of this bill. I am no 
lawyer, and could not put my opinions on that 
question into legal and orderly phrase; but 
looking at it simply asa practical man, I confess 
it seemsto methatif the founders of our institu- 
tions had foreseen that any such legislation as 
this would ever have been attempted, they 
would have hesitated long before they would 
have given us, under the name and form of 
republican Government, that which enables a 
minority of the whites with the aid of the blacks 
to erush and torture the majority of the white 
men of thecountry. If Congress has the power 
to pass this bill and make it a law it has the power 
to enact laws to regulate the minutest social 
observances of domestic or fashionable life. 
If it has the right to say to my neighbor, “You 
must ride in the same cur, eat ab the same 
table, and lodge in the same room with a 
negro,’ it can also say that you must not inter- 
pose an objection on account of his color to 
any advances he may make toward your 
children or family. | 
Finally, sir, I appeal to the majority here, 
on behalf of my good old State, one of the 
original thirteen—a State known and honored 
for the steady habits of her people, the law- 


abiding character of her citizens, and for the 
dignity which her sons have imparted to our 
natioual councils; a State where, no matter 
what trumped-up stories calculated to defame 
her have been circulated by men careless of 
reputation and greedy of gain; where, Í say, 
the laws are reverenced and beld to be supreme, 
in whose wildest mountains a stranger would 
be safer at midnight than in the city of New 
York at noon ; a State which has been stripped 
of wealth, whose great public works are yet 
incomplete by reason of her poverty, and 
whose public charities are barely maintained 
by the self-sacrifice of. her citizens; a State 
which, prosperous and advancing ten years ago, 
is now destitute of everything but her soil, 
her schools, and her charitable. institutions, 
and whose children have lost almost every- 
thing but their self-respect; in behalf of this 
State, this old North Carolina, sir, I appeal 
to the members here to pause and-well con- 
sider before they commit themselves to meas- 
ures which will deprive us of what little we 
have left, which will ruin our schools and col- 
leges, perhaps shut up our churches, and leave 


us to the mercies of an inferior, unprogressive 
race. i 
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SPEECH OF HON. F. P. BLAIR, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 20, 1872. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
having under consideration the bill (S. No. 656). to 
extend the provisions of the fourth section of the 
act approved April 20, 1871— 

Mr. BLAIR said: 

Mr. Prusipent: I ask the Secretary to read 
the bill under consideration. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows : 
_ Be it enacted, &e., That the provisions of the 
fourth section of the act approved April 20, 1871, 
entitled “An act to enforce the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States, and for other purposes,” shall con- 


tinue in force until the end of the next regular 
session of Congress. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, as this bill 


proposes to continue in force until the end of 
the next regular session of Congress the pro- 
visions of the fourth section of the act of April 
20, 1871, I ask the Secretary to read that sec- 
tion which it is proposed to continue. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“Sec. 4. That whenever in any State or part of a 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre- 
eeding section of this act shall be organized and 
armed, and so numerous and powerful as to be able, 
by violence, to either overthrow or set at defiance 
the constituted authorities of such State, and of the 
United States within such State, or when the consti- 
tuted authorities are in complicity with, or shall 
connive at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful 
and armed combinations; and whenever, by reason 
of either or all of the causes aforesaid, the convic- 
tion of such offenders and the preservation of the 
public satety shall become in such district impracti- 
cable, in every such case such combinations shall be 
deemed a rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, and during the continuance of such 
rebellion, and within the limits of the district which 
shall be so under the sway thereof, such limits to be 
prescribed by proclamation, it shatl belawful for the 
President of the United States, when in his judgment 
the public safety shall require it, to suspend the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, to the end 
that such rebellion may be overthrown: Provided, 
That all the provisions of the second section of an 
act entitled ‘An act relating to habeus gorpus, and 
regulating judicial proceedings in certain cases,’ 
approved March 8, 1863, which relate to the discharge 
of prisoners other than prisoners of war, and to the 
penalty for refusing to obey the order of the court, 
shall be in full force so far as the same are applica- 
ble to the provisions ofthis section: Provided further, 
That the President shall first have made proclama- 
tion, as now provided by law, commanding such in- 
surgents to disperse: And provided also, That the 
provisions of this section shall not be in force after 
the end of the next regular session of Congress, ”? 


Mr. BLAIR. Practically this bill proposes 
to give the President of the United States the 
power of electing himseif by force. It puts 
at his disposal the military power of the Gov- 
ernment to be used during the period of the 
presidential election at his own. discretion, 
and in my judgment for no other purpose than 
to secare his reélection as President, It is 
one of a series of acts by which the elections 
in this country have been placed under the 
supervision and control of the Government of 
the United States. The act which it is now 
proposed to continue in force was passed about 
a year ago, limited to cease at the close of this 
session of Congress. This was intended to 
feel the temper of the people of this country 
to ascertain if they would consent to the over- 
throw of the great writ of right, the habeas 
corpus, under circumstances defined in the 
bill, circumstances which were then shown to 
be such as did not authorize the Congress or 
the President to suspend the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus, because there was not 
such a case as that which had been defined in 
the Constitution. 

I do not intend at this time to go over the 
argument which was then made, and which was 
to my mind conclusive; but I desire to call 
the attention of the country now to this at- 
tempt to continue this act in force during the 
period of the presidential elections, which was 
anticipated at the time by those who opposed 
it, in which their anticipations have not been 
at fault, because the attempt is now being made 
to force it through before the adjournment for 
the purpose of giving the control ot the mil- 
itary authority of the Government. to the Pres- 
ident of the United States to reélect himself. 

Thave said that it was one of a series of 
acts looking to this object. An act passed 
some time ago, in 1870, giving the Federal 
Government supervision of the elections within 
the States, which in the original act was lim- 
ited to cities of over twenty thousand in popa- 
lation. That has also been extended within 
the last few days, by a billwhich has passed 
the Senate, to every. precinct in the country, 
authorizing the judges appointed by the Presi- 
dent, upon the application of a certain num- 
ber of citizens, to appoint supervisors in any 


precinctand in all the precincts where elections 
are held in this country. 


So solicitous were the dominant party in 
this country to make these laws supervising 
and controlling the elections applicable to 
every portion of our country, that within the 
last few days they have changed the time of 
election in the State of Louisiana ‘to bring 
that State in the presidential election under 
the direct supervision of the Government. 

The other portions of the act, the fourth 
section of which you now propose to continue, 
give jurisdiction to the courts of the United 
States of all crimes which can, by any possi- 
bility, occur within the States. That does not 
require au act to continue it in force. It re- 
maius in force by itsown terms, clearly demon- 
strated upon this floor by the Senators oppos- 
ing its passage to be unconstitutional, subver- 
sive of the jurisdiction of the State courts, 
drawing to the Federal officials complete, 
absolute, and universal control over questions 
which never before, under any circumstances, 
were deemed cognizable in the courts of the 
United States. Hence J assert that the plain 
object of this bill (and it can have no other 
object) is to give the President power to 
reélect himself by the bayonet. Martial law 
1s not an unusual device under Radical rule 
for carrying elections in this country. It is 
not now for the first time attempted and put 
in force for that purpose. It bas been made 
use of elsewhere, and with the approval of the 
Administration, and we have come to this: 
that the party in power are endeavoring to 
prop themselves and to maintain their power 
‘by the use of the Army of the United States 
in controlling the elections of the people. 
That is the point to which this misnamed 
Republican party has at length brought us. 

The President of the United States has 
already exercised the authority vested in him 
by this act, and a resolution was passed by the 
other House of the Congress which had clothed 
him with the authority to exercise this power, 
asking him to inform the country the precise 
circumstances uuder which he felt himself 
authorized to exercise this power in nine coun- 
ties of the State of South Carolina last fall. 
After long delay we have the President’s re- 
sponse, and I propose briefly to call attention 
to that response giving the justification of the 
President for declaring martial law in South 
Carolina last autumn. The President says in 


House Executive Document No. 268, of the 
present session, the message being addressed 
to the House of Representatives : 


“Representations having been made to me that ia 
certain portions of South Carolina a condition of 


Systematic perjury is 
by which prosecutions of the 
members are defeated, From information given by 
officers of the State and of the United States, 
and by creditable private citizens, I am justified in 
affirming that the instances of criminal violence 
perpetrated by these combinations within the last 
twelve months in the above-named counties.could be 
reckoned by thousands.’ ; 

J received information of a similar import from 
| various other sources, among which were the joint 
|i select Committee of Congress upon Southern Qut- 
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rages, the officers of the State, the military officers 
of the United States on duty in South Carolina, the 
United States attorney and marshal and other civil 
officers of the Government, repentant and abjuring 
members of those unlawful organizations, persons 
specially employed by the Department of Justice to 


detect crimes against the United States, and from | 


other credible persons. 

“ Most, if not all, of this information, except what 
L derived from the Attorney General, came to me 
orally, and was to the effect that said counties were 
under the sway of powerful combinations popularly 
known as Ku Klux Klans, the objects of which 
were, by force and terror, to prevent all political 


action not in accord with the views of the members, 
to deprive colored citizens of the right to bear arms 
and of the right to a free ballot, to suppress schools 
in which colored children were taught, and to reduce 
the colored people to a condition closely akin to that 
of slavery; that these combinations were organized 
and armed, and had rendered the local law inef- 
fectual to protect the classes whom they desired to 
oppress; that. they had perpetrated many murders 
and hundreds of crimes of minor degree, all of which 
were unpunished; and that witnesses could not 
safely testify against them unless the more active 
members were placed under restraint.” 

Mr. President, a similar resolution to that 
to which this message was responsive was iu- 
troduced intothis House by myselfand objected 
to by: members on the other side. It was, 
however, introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and went to the joint select com- 
mittee on the condition of affairs in the South, 
and was by them reported back to the House 
with amendments, some of the amendments 
cutting out much matter which we desired the 
President to respond to. But there was one 
point retained in the resolution to which [ ask 
the attention of the Senate, and to which Iam 
very sorry to say the President has not re- 
sponded. It was this: among other things 
the resolution asked ‘‘the number and charac 
ter of the offenses forbidden by said act or the 
act of May 81, 1870, which are shown by 
such: combinations or other parties to have 
been committed in the respective counties in 
which the privileges of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus had been suspended in the State of South 

arolina, and the dates of all such alleged 
offenses.” 

The House asked the President of the United 

States to communicate what offenses, if any, 
had been committed against the act of Con- 
gress which had led to the declaration of mar- 
tial law, and the date at which such offenses 
had been committed. We have a long list of 
persons arrested under that act and the crimes 
charged against them, ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of which is the crime of conspiracy, 
„aud in no single instance has the President 
given us the date of any single offense which 
is alleged to have been committed. This was 
omitted, I am compelled to say, deliberately 
with a view of creating a false impression, of 
misleading the country, of inducing the coun- 
try to believe that those persons arrested had 
committed the offenses in or about the time 
when martial law was declared, the fact being 
that all these offenses were committed pine or 
eighteen mouths or two years previous to the 
passage of the law itself of which they under- 
took to take cognizance in their court. At 
this point I call the attention of the Senate to 
a brief paragraph from the report of the mi- 
nority of the committee. Mr. Van TRUMP, 
who was in South Carolina as a member of 
the sub-committee, states in his report, page 
586: : 

“ We believe, we might almost say we know, that 
nothing bas transpired in South Carolina since the 
passage of the Ku Klux law which can be the slight- 
est justification of the President in suspending the 
writin the absence of war and the clash of arms, 
spreading terror and dismay among whole masses of 
people guiltless of crime. The public press, as well 
as-our own private information, testify to the fact 
that there has been no more trouble or disorder in 
South Carolina for the last nine months than is com- 
mon to any other State in the Union. : 

‘In the absence of the facts, or statements and rep- 

résentations which are not facts founded in truth, 
communicated to the President, whether truthfully 
or falsely, prior to the issuing of his proclamation, we 


unhesitatingly, assert that for nine months prior to 
said proclamation,and atleast three months previous 


to the passage of what is known as the Ku Klux law, 
there was more peace and good order throughout the 
entire borders of South Carolina than had been at 
any time since the termination ofthe war. Now, i 
tbis is the fact, then the action of the Presidont was 
not only unwise and impolitic, but it was a naked 
and most unjustifiable act of tyranny and oppression, 
at war with the spirit of free institutions, and a pre- 
cedent which, by repeated use, will not only sap the 
foundations of the Government, but ‘can almost 
change the stamp of nature.’ ” 


Upon this point I desire also to quote from 
the correspondent of the New York Herald, a 
paper which at that time and since that time 
has been an earnest advocate of the policy 
of the President. Writing from Spartanburg, 
as late as November 1, 1871, he said: 


“In this county, as iu all others I have visited, I 
cannot find any case of resistance to the State or the 
United States authorities. Two years ago a couple 
of revenue officers were forcibly. resisted by some 
men who were engaged in illicit distilling whisky. 
No one pretends, however, that they were any more 
Ku Klux than were and are the men who distill 
whisky illicitly in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Obio, and 
any other States North, and who resist the revenue 
officers. This is the only case of resistance on rec- 
ord. ‘Lnever give them a chance to resist,’ said a 
Federal official to mo, ‘because I always send an 
overwhelming force to arrest them.’ Very well, 
but has any ' resistance been offered?’ ‘No,’ 

Have you. ever tried to make arrests without an 
overwhelming force? ‘No; we used an ounce of 
prevention.’ ‘Now, major’”— 


I håve no doubt this isthe gentleman whose 
report has been quoted by the majority, 
although it is not said, Major Merrill— 


“' Now, major, are you not aware that the sheriff 
of this county, a one-armed man, has gone to re- 
mote parts of the county unattended, arrested men, 
and brought them to Spartanburg without meeting 
with opposition?’ ‘So I have beard; butI do not 
risk finding the same submission.’ I put it to 
you, readers, whether it is fair to assuine that a peo- 
ple will resist until they have resisted? [am assured 
by some of the most eminent citizens that there has 
notbeen aday during the past two years when a 
Federal deputy marshal could not have arrested any 
citizen in the county unaided by the military. 

“Butlet me give you a further fact : many of tho 
arrests in this county were made before the Prosi- 
dent’s proclamation appeared, ‘Why, then, major,’ 
Lasked, ‘wasit necessary to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus ? ‘It was not suspended because we could 
not make arrests,’ was the reply, ‘but for the pur- 
poso of preventing any attempt on the part of the 
State courts to get the prisoners away from us.’ id 


‘This is a wretched excuse, inasmuch as all 
the State courts are officered by members of 
the Republican party, and, as I have been 
reminded by my colleague on the committee, 
[Mr. Bayarp,] there is not a Democratic offi- 
Gial in the State of South Carolina, neither 
judge nor commissioner, nor anything else. The 
same correspondent, writing from Union Court- 
House under date of November 3, 1871, 
says: 

“In this letter I have not concealed tho fact that 
troubles have existed in Union county, and have 
not denied that the Ku Klux, or men representing 
themselves as such, have perpetrated gross outrages. 
But will you not be surprised to learn that these 
troubles ended seven months ago? I appeal to 
Captain Thompson, of the United States Army, to 
say how many Ku Klux outrages have occurred in 
Union county during the seven months he has been 
stationed there. Two have been reported, minor af- 
fairs, which, upon investigation, proved to be per- 
sonal quarrels. Curiously enough, all the Federal 
officials admit that for months past these counties 
have been quiet. Why,then, wait until the troubles 
are over to begin operations? ‘Because,’ replies a 
Federal officer to me, ‘the Government must show 
its power?’ _ Is is not a wanton display of power? 
While the Ku Klux were committing ‘outrages,’ 
nobody was arrested. From four to seven months 
after they have retired to their, ‘dens,’ and society 
has resuined its normal condition, the Government 


pounces down upon them. Idefy the United States | 


marshal to produce a single warrant against a Ku 
Klux in which the alleged offense was committed 
within threo months past.” 

I defy the Senator from Pennsylvania or any 
other Senator on this floor to adduce one siu- 
gle instance out of all that he has enumerated 
which did not occur three months anterior to 
the arrests which were made under this Ku Klux 
law; and hence it is that the President of the 
United States on returning a reply to the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives conceals 
sedulously the dates of the offenses for which 
these persons were said to have been arrested, 


althouga directly asked by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to state the dates of the alleged 
offenses. i ne: 

_ Mr, SCOTT. Does the Senator desire me 
to give him the answer now? 

Mr. BLAIR. . Certainly, the Senator may 
answer if he wishes. P 

.Mr. SCOTT. Not unless the Senator 
desires it.. If he does I will state. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator can answer now 
or wait his convenience. 

Mr. SCOTT. As the Senator says in very 
broad language that he will defy me to. state 
any instance, I will state that about the latter 
part of August or September—I am not cer- 
tain which—the very oceasion of the com- 
munication of the President. was the fact that 
a large number of disguised men, Ku. Klux, 
visited and committed an outrage upon a man 
named Quinn, who lived very near to the line 
of Spartanburg county but.in Union county; 
and. thata number of. persons who committed. 
that outrage upon him, or those who were sup- 
posed to have committed it upon him, were 
arrested and. bills found, against them. They 
were found by the grand jury at the United 
States court at Greenville, and they were 
acquitted for want of sufficient identification. 
That is one case which occurred. There were 
one or two others in York county, but I will 
not take up the time. of the Senate in detail- 
ing them, but | give him the specific case that 
IL have referred to. f 

Mr. BLAIR. Then the Senator hag given 
me one specific case in which parties were 
arrested on suspicion for an offense commit- 
ted just before the declaration of martial law. 
‘The parties arrested were acquitted by his own 
acknowledgment, and. he cites another case 
of a destruction of a school-house in York 
county. Mr. President, attention was called 
to the fact. These are the cases. One an 
isolated case of outrage for which the sus- 
pected persons were acquitted, and another 
the barning of a school-house; and this is 
insurrection and rebellion! 

Now, sir, what is to prevent any State or 
any city or county in the United States from 
being put under martial law by the President 
if rebellion and insurrection are made by one 
isolated outrage of disguised’ men and the 
burning of a school-house? These are all 
thatare claimed. The Senator says he could 
refer to one or two others. These are all 
that he thought it worth while to pat in his 
speech delivered here last Friday, and which 
I now hold iu my hand. ‘The President had 
not one word to say on the subject of the time 
when the offenses were committed. Hecould 
not have got any information of crimes com- 
mitted there from the Ku Klux committee, 
although he refers to the joint select commit- 
tee as being one of the sources of his inform- 
ation. He could not have referred to auy- 
thing stated to him by that committee, because 
the committee never authorized any one to 
give the information to the President. He 
may have got information from ‘one’ of ‘its 
members; but no one of its members could 
have given him information. of any crime or 
outrage committed within less. tban. nine 
months previous to the declaration of martial 
law, for no such crime or outrage ag proven, - 
and none can be found in their reported : testi- 
mony. Here is a book with its seven thousand 
pages, here is the commitiee’s report made sub- 
sequent to that declaration of martial law, and 
to justify. it they. name no crime committed ; 
the people were quiet, arrests were made, `a 
one-armed sheriff arrested individuals through: 
out that district without aid or assistance from 
any öne; aS 

‘fhe Chief Magistrate of this country has 
seen: proper to. exercise this great authority 
never before given to a° President of the 
United States, yielded against the protests of 
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the ablest Republicans in this House and in 
the other, and which ought not to have been 
used except in the .clearest and most over- || 
whelming case of necessity. 
cised. 
that there existed at the time he exercised this 
authority any ground of justification whatso- 
ever, Admitting all thatis claimed, that from 
a year to eighteen months, or two years pre- 
vious, there had been such a condition of 
things as has been described by the Senator 
in his eloquent speech, it had passed away. | 
You might as well attempt to defend the exer. | 
cise of this power of declaring martial law | 

t 

H 


{ 
It bas been exer- | 
The President bas failed to show to us | 

| 


and suspending the privileges of the writ of 
habeas corpus because the rebellion existed 
seven years before this declaration. The || 
occasion had passed; there was no disturb- || 
ance, The officers there admit that there was |i 
no disorder. My colleague of the House, Mr. |: 
Van TRUMP, who was there with the Senator, 
declares in his report, which is unchallenged, | 
which cannot be successfully denied, that ‘| 
there was no disturbance; that he knew it of | 
his own knowledge. The President does not i 
pretend that there was. The Senator cannot | 
make it appear that there was any; and here | 
was the wanton exercise of this power, to |i 
overthrow the guarantees of the Constitution || 
for the personal liberty of the individual, | 
without excuse and without cause! | 

Martial Jaw is still maintained within those |i 
nine counties. Hundreds of citizens have |! 
been dragged, without any allegation of crime, || 
from their homes, without the right of appeal | 
to the courts to be discharged from illegal | 
custody. Thousands, as has been said by the |! 
Senator, have fled from their homes, and he, | 
in imitation of the President, declares that | 
those who have fled from illegal arrest confess 
by flying their guilt, when they knew that if | 
arrested they would not have the right of the 
writ of habeas corpus. The Senator knows 
well that they could be followed and arrested ; 
if charges could be brought against them the | 
courts are open; but no military arrest could 
be made outside of these counties, upon which 
the courts would not have a right to pass. 

The President says that all his information 
except that derived from Mr. Akerman, the 
then United States Attorney General, was 
delivered to him orally. He can simply send || 
us his recollection of it, therefore. Ina case || 
of this kind he found it consistent with his 
high office in exercising this vast power to do || 
so upon oral information, and such oral inform- 
ation as E have already alluded to, and some 
also given to him ‘‘by persons specially em- | 
ployed by the Department of Justice to detect 
crimes against the United States, and from 
other credible persons.’ Who were these per- 
sons ** specially employed by the Government 
to detect crimes?” Page 507 of the minority 
report will:‘throw some light upon it. They 
Says 

“By the published testimony of H.C, Whiteley, 
taken before the Senate committee of investigation 
in New York a few weekssince, it appears thatunder | 
the employment of A. T. Akerman, late Attorney 
General of the United States, Whiteley, who de- 
scribes himself as ‘chief of the secret service,’ has 
had a number of detectives in the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, Florida, and elsewhere, ‘working up’ cases of |i 
Ka Kluz,’ and in this somé tén thousand dollars 
has been expended within six or eight months, and |! 
the work is still progressing; aiso that Whiteley has 
been in communication with Mr. Scorr, of Pennayl- |! 


vania, chairman of the joint committee, respecting | 
thts business. 7 
“Such agencies are certainly dangerous in thead- 
ministration of justice, and never more so than uhder |i 
the undefined charges of the act of Congress, under 
which Mr. Akerman supposed be had his warrant for 
the employment of such characters as Whiteley and 
his gang, of whom Judge Benedict, in the circuit 
court of the United States for the southern district 
of New York, in his charge in the late case of the 
United States vs. Miner, personally spoke as follows: 
‘In regard to the detectives, I but repeat what 
hae often. been said, that, as-a-class, their evidence 
isalways to be scrutinized,and accepted with caution. 
Ido not say ‘that detectives never tell the truth upon 
the stand. I do not say that they-always misstate | 


| prisoner because they would not 


| or what 


| man in high position. 


| proved and established: 


upon the stand. What I do say is that, from their 
occupation, from their calling, from their living a 
life of deceit, constantly engaged in the manufac- 


i: ture of thisand that and the other story, their state- 
ments upon the stand are not entitled to the samo | 
weight as those of ordinary witnesses of good ehar- j 
ii acter taken from the mass of the community.’”’ 


That is the opinion of Judge Benedict upon 
his man, Whiteley, whom the President in- 


The minority of the committee continue : 


“This strong and emphatic language was used by a. | 
| judge of ability and experience in a trial for coun- 
| terfeiting—one of the most dangerous crimes—and 


in a case where Whiteley’s 


A New 


ersonal testimony was 
ork jury acquitted the 
eheve Whiteley 
his compurgators upon their oaths. Yet who 


chiefly in question. 


and 


: shall say to what extent similar or worse testimony 


has been received and acted upon by the packed 


; juries inthe late trials in North and South Carolina; 


ortion of the testimony relied on by the 
as an equally questionable basis of fact? 


majority 
“By Whi 
ateur hunter of fugitive slaves from Missouri, whom, 
to the number of thirteen, he captured and returned 
to their masters. And this incident of his dark and 


discreditable career appears strangely with his pres- 


ent employment under the secret-service fund of the | 


Government which has abolished slavery forever.” 
The other source of information was the 
late Attorney General, Mr. Akerman. It is 


: perfectly clear that the Attorney General 
| speaks only of the rumors which he has heard. 
| His knowledge, however, is not given as rumor ; 
| but he makes some of the most extraordinary 
|, Statements, which the President copies in his 


communication, that ever emanated from a 
He says: 
“ These combinations embrace at least two thirds 


i of the native white men of those counties, and have 


the sympathy and countenance of a majority of the 
other third.” 


How did he know that? How could he thus, 
upon a short visit, determine with such accu- 
racy how many persons belonged to these 
societies or combinations, and how many 
others in the inmost recesses of their hearts 
sympathized with them ? 
statement, a statement of fact, a statement 
upon which the President was to base one of 
the momentous acts of his life; it required 
accuracy and caution; and yet Mr. Akerman’ 
ventures to sound the consciences and the 
inmost recesses of the minds of the people of 
that section of the country, where he had 
never been before perhaps, and where he could 
only have been then for a brief period of a 
few days. He continues: 

“They are connected with similar combinations 
in other counties and States, and no doubt are part 


of a grand system of criminal associations pervading 
most of the southern States.” 


He does not pretend that he was in these 
other southern States. He does not give the 
President the means of his knowledge of the 
ramifications of these associations through 
other States. He goes on: 

“The members are bound to obedience and secrecy 
by oaths which they are taught to regard as of higher 
obligation than the lawful oaths taken before civil 


magistrates. They are organized andarmed. They 
effect their objects by personal violence, often 


: extending to murder. They terrify witnesses. They 


control juries in the State courts, and sometimes in 
the courts of the United States. Systematic perjury 
isone of the means by which prosecutions of the 
members are defeated.” 


Observe these reckless assertions, assertions 


that certainly never ought to be officially made | 


except after the fact had been conclusively 


“From information given by officers of the State 


; and ofthe United States, and by credible private cit- 


zens, I am justified in aflirming that the instances 


| of criminal violence perpetrated by these com- 


binations within the last twelve months in the 


: above-named counties could be reckoned by thou- 
i sands,” 


And yet this officer so eager to justify the 
declaration of martial law, whose eagerness 
would not allow him to stop to procure proofs, 
who made use of no means, who referred ty 
no offenses by name and date, could not be 
brought to assert that at that time anything 
existed in that country except a condition of 


dorses as one among other credible persons. | 


iteley’s own statement he wasoncean amw- j 


This was an official | 


peace and quiet. He says ‘ within the last 
twelve montls’’ these things have been done. 
He would have us infer perhaps that they con- 
tinued, but he does not, reckless as he is, dare 
to assert the fact. He knew, asthe President 
knew, and as all concerned in this conspiracy 
against the country and its peace and for the 
overthrow of its institutions knew, that such 
an assertion can be met and overthrown by 
overwhelming testimony of its falsity. 

Now, what are we told in this message is 
the purpose of these combinations ? 

“The objects of which were, by force and terror, 
to prevent all political action not in accord with the 
views of the members, to deprive colored citizens 
of the right to bear arms and of the right to a free 
ballot.” 

Now, we have fixed these gentlemen down 
upon one point, and I rejoice that we have 
done so. They assert that the object was to 
deprive the colored people of the free exer- 
cise of the right to the ballot. The President 
attributes that language to his Attorney Gen- 
eral and the other sources of his information. 
I meet it with the proof which we took in the 
nine counties over which martial law was 
declared. I confront it with the fact that 
there was no interference with the right of the 
free ballot of the colored people; that, on 
the contrary, they exercised it not only to the 
largest legal extent to which they were entitled 
to exercise it, but to such an extent as to cast 
for the Radical candidate in that very district 
at the preceding election nine thousand illegal 
votes; that instead of being intimidated aud de- 
terred from using the ballot, they intimidated 
and deterred the white people in that district ; 
that the vote of the white people fell offover one 
thousand ; that the vote of the colored people 
was increased nine thousand over the election 
of 1868, when it is not pretended that any 
violence was used by either party; that their 
vote was largely in excess of any vote which 
could regularly and fairly be cast by such a 
population. That is the manner in which I 
meet this allegation; that is the manner in 
which I overthrow the allegation by which the 
President justifies the exercise of this extraor- 
dinary power ; thatis the mannerin which 
I pin to the very earth the assertion made by 
the majority of the committee, and transfix 
and hold it up to the people of this country as 
an evidence of the perversion of fact in which 
al] these parties have indulged for the purpose 
of justifying the President in the exercise of 
the most extraordinary and illegal power. 

I hold in my hand the proclamation of 
Governor Scott, issued on the 80th of October, 
1868, to be found on page 580 of the report of 
the minority of the committee, in which he 
declares that no violence was used in the elec- 
tion of 1868, Following that, I desire to give 
to the Senate the vote as cast in 1870 and 
1868 in these ‘ insurrectionary districts,” ag 
they are called, in these nine counties put 
under martial law by the President. The 
minority say in their report, at the bottom of 
page 580: 


“A very earnest effort was made by the majority 
of the sub-committee sent to South Carolina to es- 
tablish the fact that in the election of 1870 force and 
intimidation were resorted to in order to carry the 
election in favor of the reform party, and thatin 
some of the counties the negroes were in fact intim- 
idated and stayed away from the polls. Now, it 
will not be denied that if any such state of things 
existed anywhere, it must of course huve occurred 
in the disturbed portions of the State, tho Ku Klux 
region of the counties of Spartanburg, Union, 
Chester, Laurens, and York, or perhaps if we take 
the President’s proclamation as authority, a some- 
what wider range, by adding, the counties of Ches- 
terfield, Fairfield, Lancaster, and Newberry. We 
shall not enter into a discussion of the weight or the 
respectability of the sworn testimony upon this 
point. We will relieve ourselves of this labor by 
appealing to the public records of the country, the 
official returns of the election itself for that year, 
Ve make up the following tables of the returns of 
election for these nine counties now under the rule 
and government of the bayonet and Minie ball, 
representing the votes cast at the presidential elec- 
tion in 1868 and the State election in 1870, with the 
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lation of each coun i 
Tribune Almanac for 1871 i from a last pre 
tables.” - 

The report then goes on and gives the coun- 
ties seriatim, the total being—white popula- 
tion 80,079, black. population 93,902; black 
majority 13,623, including, of course, . the 
women and children. In the presidential 
election these counties gave Seymour 14,166 
votes, Grant 10,370 votes; majority for Sey- 
mour 3,796. In 1870 they gave to Scott, for 
Governor, 18,987 votes, which is nearly 9,000 
votes more than they gave to Grant, and Car- 
penter 18,599, which is 1,400 less than the 
same counties gave to Seymour, giving to 
Scott, the Radical candidate for Governor, a 
majority of 5,888 instead of a majority of 
8,796 given for the Democratic candidate ‘in 
the presidential election of 1868, a difference 
of 9,000 votes. : 

Will anybody claim, has any man the face 
before this Senate and before the country to 
claim, that the blacks in that election were 
intimidated and deterred from the exercise of 
the ballot? Itis not pretended that the ma- 
jority given for Seymour inthe election of 1868 
was produced by any violence, and yet he had 
a majority of 3,796. In the election of 1870, 
when the attempt is made to make it appear 
that the blacks were intimidated, when, as 
the President says, for the charge is his, as 
he has indorsed it, that “the objects of the 
Ku Klux were by force and terror to prevent 
all political action not in accord with the views 
of the members, to deprive colored citizens of 
the right to bear arms and of the right toa 
free ballot,” in that: election Scott had a 
majority of 5,888. There is the charge in 
the face of this election return, the authentic 
history of the time undenied and undeni- 
able, that here is a change of 9,000 votes 

in favor of these persons who are intimidated 
and driven away from the polls and deterred 
from the exercise of their rights to a free bal- 
lot! Sir, whoever asserts this will not find a 
sane man in America to give him credence. 
The result speaks in a voice which must carry 
conviction to the mind of all that it is a false- 
hood, no matter by whom asserted. ‘There 
could not have been intimidation, there could 
not have been an attempt todeprive these peo- 
ple of their right to the ballot, because they 
exercised it in a manner which gave them a 
majority of over five thousand in a district 
which two years before had given more than 
three thousand majority against their party. 
_ Nor is that all. A statement of the white 
‘and black votes cast in those counties shows 
also that the black people cast a larger vote 
in proportion to their numbers in those coun- 
ties than was cast by the white people in pro- 
portion to their numbers; for there is a record 
kept in the secretary of State’s office of the 
. number of white and colored votes in each 
county, which is copied into the report of the 
minority, page 582, which shows the fact that 
not only were they not deterred, but they ac- 
tually voted in larger numbers as compared 
with their number of population than the white 
people'in comparison with their number; and 
so great was the excess of their vote in com- 
drison with the number of black population, 
that it is impossible to believe there was any 
auch number of votes in such a population. 
Those who are familiar with such matters 
know that the ratio of one vote to seven of 
population is a large number. One vote in 
seven of population is considered a large and 
excessive vote. It will be seen that the blaek 
population of these counties was 93,902 and 
the number of votes cast by them was 18,112, 
so that tne ratio was, very nearly one in five. 
There was nearly one vote cast for every five 
of the black population. There were not as 
many as one vote cast for seven of the white 


population in the same district. These are 
facts that are conclusive, that neither the as- 
sertion of the President nor those who com- 
municated information to him can overthrow. 
They show that there was a full and excessive 
vote cast. by the black people. 

Mr. President, South Carolina has been 
selected by the President for the purpose of 
putting in practice this new system of govern- 
ment by martial law. It is therefore to be 
taken as the case which he considered the 
most justifiable throughout all the disturbed 
regions, as they are called. He has selected 
it, and as the Senators composing the majority 
of the committee have chosen to justify him 
by their statements of the condition of affairs 
in that State, I propose to go into the condi- 
tion of affairs in that State somewhat at 
length, to select as an example the sanie State 
they have chosen. 

I asserted at the beginning of my remarks 
that this bill authorizing the declaration of 
martial law had for its purpose the reélection 
of the President; that it was nota new thing ; 
that it had already been tried by the party, 
not in one State alone, but in several; in 
North Carolina, borrowing the tactics from 
Arkansas, in Texas, in South Carolina, and 
perhaps in other southern States. It has 
been found effective in some of those States 
where nothing else would serve their turn. 
When those who had been putin power by 
the bayonet, by the troops of the United 
States against the will of the people under the 
reconstraction laws, had despoiled the people 
of those States by robbery and theft, and 
every other infamous outrage possible to be 
practiced upon a people, and had thus aroused 
tbe anger and indignation of all the decent 
men there and elsewhere, they have been com- 
pelled to resort to this ultima ratio regum ; 
and in some cases it has been found effective 
to maintain those people in power who never 
attained power in any other way, and never 
could retain it except by similar means. 

I desire to refer the Senate to a very singu- 
lar coincidence in the martial law experience 
of North Carolina. There this particular 
mode of carrying elections did not answer so 
well. It hada result quite contrary to that 
which was anticipated and intended, I pro- 
pose to quote from a witness from that State 
who testified before the committee, Mr. H. 
W. Guion, a lawyer of Charlotte, in the State 
of North Carolina. He was examined in 
regard to the impeachment and conviction of 
Holden for his violation of the constitution of 
the State in declaring martial law. His evi- 
dence will be found on pages 483 and 484 of 
the report: 


“Question. It has been alleged that the articles 
upon which he was convicted were not of a very 
criminal character, but, for some formal dereliction 
of duty rather than for any violation of law in 
important particulars. _How is that? 

Answer, Well, gir, I do not think there is any 
distinction. There were somo who voted one way 
and some another, but L believe they all voted con- 
scientiously. The one that was the greatest cause 
of trouble was the one I have just mentioned, his 
assuming the right to enlist a force and arm it, to 
take money from the treasury without any authority 
of law, to pay a force to go,and arrest some of hisold 
political enemies, men whom it igsaid he personally 
hated; to take them and imprison them without 
warrant. That made agreat deal of excitement; if 
it had not been for the election we would have had 
civil war. North Carolina stands a great deal, but 
I think we would have had fun last summer but fo 
the election. Mo 

“ Question. His conviction could not have been 
had under your constitution unless several Repub- 


! licans had concurred in voting for that conviction? 


‘Answer. That is soz but, the strongest proof of 
the enormity of his conduct is the fact that his con- 
duct carried the State of North Carolina like a 
whirlwind; we would not have hada two-thirds ma- 
jority in the senate at allif it had not been for the 
indignation felt throughout the length and breadth 
of the State; that whirled North Carolina over in her 
polities; there is no question about that. D 

* Question. Did you have @ Democratie majority 
of two thirds in the senate? : i : 


it Answer. Yes, sir. : : of 

Question. Does it-require more than two thirds 

to ponviot? No:'si had : 
nawer. No, sir; we had a very large majori 

some of the votes. a majority on 

Question, On some of the votes you had. tho 
entire senate, with the exception of the negroes, 
had younot? © : 

Answer. Yes, sir; but the change in the State is 
the best evidence of the indignation felt and pro- 
duced by Holden’s policy, The Conservatives could 
not have wished for a better lever to have operated 
in their own cause than Holden’s conduct. He made 
a grand mistake; it was a political move of his, I 
have no doubt. The people of North Carolina are 
a very law-abiding people; justiet them know what 
the law is, and they will submit to it, whether they 
like it or not. But when Holden took hold of the 
Army and of the purse, and undertook to hang and 
kill his old enemies, just as he wished, it aroused a 
great feeling, like the old Revolution. The people 
would not have submitted to it; it was with a great 
deal of difficulty that the thing was arrested. The 
day when the court metin Ra eigh we could havo 
raised, as I understood, five hundred volunteers in 
the form of a posse to go and take Kirk, who had 
refused to obey process.” 


Further on he is asked: : 

“ Does. not your law require that the officers of 
your militia shall be citizens of the State? : 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; the constitution and laws of 

the State authorize the Governor to call’ out the 
militia to enforce the laws ; but wonever considered 
this as militia; they were regularly enlisted troops, 
The militia are the body of the peovle, who are 
called out as they stand, both parties mixed together, 
so that it could not bea political army. This isa 
people’s government. ; 

“Question. He has no authority to officer this 
force except with citizens ? 

** Answer. None at all. g z 

“Question. He has no authority to raise an army 
ma n appoint officers other than citizens of the 
State 

“t Anawer. Thatis all, those who are of the regular 
militia; that is what is provided by the constitu- 
tion. The Legislature attempted to give the power, 
büt tho ae had not tho authority to giveit 
o him. 


Now, I desire the Senate to take notice of 
this expression : 


“ Thè Legislature attempted to define an, insurrection 
in such a way as to make it mean an entirely diferent 
thing from an imaurrection as contemplated in the Qon- 
stitution. They undertook to authorize the Gov- 
ernor, whenever hejudged that lifeand propertywere 
not socure in any county, to declare that county in 
a state of insurrection, and to raise militia and send 
them thero. 

“Question. 1 did not know that our Ku Klux law 
had originated in North Carolina, ; l 

“Answer, You copied it perfectly » your bill here is 
almost identical with the Shoffner bull of the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina. : 

“Question. I am very glad to find out where it 
originated. . 

“Answer. I have several times remarked the 
resemblance between the congressional Ku Klux 
bill and our Shoffner bill, as we call it. 

“ Question. Heretofore we have been unable to 
find any precedent for it. | : 

“Answer. There is one in North Carolina, and 


-you can find there the results that follow upon it.” 


You can find it in North Carolina, It wasa 
bill to define an insurrection to mean some- 
thing else than the insurrection: and rebellion 
known to the law, and spoken of in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That isthe exact 
pill which we have here, to authorize the Presi- 
dent whenever he may deem that persons or 
property or anything else that he holds dear 
is unsafe in any of the States, to declare mar: 
tial law, and to deprive the people of the 
privileges of the writ of habeas, corpus: Tt 
was putin force in North Carolina. The people 
of North Carolina overthrew it, and: over- 
threw its originators; and in my. judgment 
this attempt to reélect the. President of the 
United States by force and arms, bya viole- 
tion of the Constitution, by the overthrow of 
the great writ of right, and placing the people 
at bis mercy, is one that will evoke from the 
people of this country an indignation that will 
hurl him and his abettors into defeat and dis- 
grace. ga ae 
It is necessary as a matter of course, when 
an attempt of this kind is made, to setup some 
plausible excuse for the exercise: of this tre? 
mendous power. That excuse.is the rawhead 


I and bloody-bones of Ku Klux... Tt has done 


good service heretofore for the Radical party. 
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Tt is sought now to make it of still further ser- 
vice. The rebellion, which demands the exer- 
cise of this martial. law, which has brought 


this measure forward, and which will possibly | 


force it through this House and the other, is 
not any insurrection or rebellion at the South. 
It is clear, it is manifest, it is undeniable that 
no rebellion, no resistance tothe law exists in 
any State of the South. It is not even asserted 
that it exists there. But, sir, there is a re- 
bellion in the Republican ranks, and that is 
what makes it necessary to take these extra- 
ordinary means to secure the reélection of the 
President. The outrages which his adminis- 


tration have inflicted upon the country, which | 


have been investigated and exposed upon this 
floor and the flour of the other House during 
this and preceding sessions of Congress, have 
caused an uprising among the honest and re- 
spectable Republicans throughout the country. 
That is the rebellion which the Administration 
apprehends more tban any other. They would 
give a prize, a premium for any outbreak at 
the South which would justify them now in 
exercising these great powers, or justify Con- 
gress in granting them to the President to save 
him from his own maladministration, to save 
him from the results of these indiscretions 
which have shown him to be unfit to occupy 
the place which he holds, which have lost him 
the confidence of the country. 

Mr. President, in South Carolina during the 
last election a similar condition of affairs ex- 
isted in respect to the attitude of parties as 
that which now exists in the country at large. 
The carpet bag State government of South 
Carolina had committed such infamies that all 
decent men were aroused against them. No- 
body now undertakes to defend or uphold them. 
They plundered the State right and left. A 
people stricken as the people of South Caro- 
lina were, from whom everything that they 
had was swept by the war, have been saddled 
with a debt of over twenty million dollars by 
the thieving carpet-bag government forced 
upon them by the bayonets of the Federal 
Government. So shocking and disgusting was 
the conduct of those who administered the 
affairs of the State that even decent carpet- 
baggers revolted and turned against them. I 
will read tothe Senate from page 524 of the 
report the estimate placed upon his colleagues 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who is the attorney 
general of South Carolina. Mr. Chamberlain 
‘appeared ‘before the committee. He is cer- 
tainly a very intelligent: man, and his manners 
are those of a gentleman. His expressions of 
disgust at the corrupt practices of his col- 
leagues in office were such as to give all who 
heard him a good opinion of his integrity as a 
man. : He writes a letter to William L. Tren- 
holm, late secretary of the treasury of the 
confederacy, in which he says: 

“I propose to lay aside all partisanship, and sim- 
ply to state facts as I conceive them to exist. Let 
us look at our State when the reconstruction acts 
first took effect in 1868. 

“A social revolution had been accomplished; an 
entire reversal. of the political relations of most of 
our people had ensued, The class which formerly 
held all the political: powers of our State were 
stripped of all. 

* The class which had. formerly been less than 
citizens, with no political power or social position, 
were made the sole depositaries of the political pow- 
ers of the State. I refer now to the practical re- 
sults, not to theories. The numerical relations of 


the two races here were such that one race, under 
the new laws, held absolute political control of the 


tate, : 

“The attitude and action of both races, under 
these new conditions, while not unnatural, was, I 
must think, unwise and unfortunate. One race stood 


aloft and haughtily refused to sesk the confidence . 


of the race which was just entering on its new pow- 
ers; while the other race quickly grasped all the 
political power which the new order of things had 
placed within their reach. - 

` From the nature of the ease, the one race were 
devoid of political experience, of all or nearly all 
education, and depended ‘mainly for all these quali- 
ties upon those who, for the.most part, chanced to 


have drifted here from other States, or who, in very 


: rare instances, being former residents of the State, 


now allied themselves with theotber race. No man of 
common prudence, or who was even slightly familiar 
with the workings of social forces, conld have then 
failed to see that the elements which went to com- 
pose the now dominant party were not of the kind 
which produce public virtue and honor, or which 
could long secure even public order and peace. 

“T make all just allowance for exceptional cases 
of individual character, but I say that the result to 


! be expected, from the very nature of the situation 


in 1868, was that a scramble for office would ensue 
among the members of the party in power, which, 
again, from the nature of the case, must result in 
filling the offices of the State, local and general, with 
men of no capacity, and little honesty or desire to 
really serve the public. g 
“The nation had approved the reconstruction 
measures, not because they seemed to be free of 
danger, nor because they were blind to the very 
grave possibilities of future evils, but in the hope 
that the one race, wearing its new laurels and using 
its new powers with modesty and forbearance, 
would gradually remove the prejudices and enlist 
the sympathies and coöperation of the other race, 
until a fair degree of political homogeneity should 
be reached, and race lines should cease to mark the 
limits of political parties, , 
“Three years have passed, and the result is— 
what? Incompetency, dishonesty, corruption in 
all its forms, have ‘advanced their miscreated 
fronts ;’ have put to flight the small remnant that 
opposed them, and now rule the party which rules 


i the State. 


“You may imagine the chagrin with which I 
make this statement. Truth alone compels it. My 
eyes see it: all my senses testify to the startling and 
sad fact. I can never be indifferent to anything 
which touches the fair fame of that great national 
party to which all my deepest convictions attach 
me. and I repel the libel which the party bearin 
that name in this State is daily pouring upon us. ii 
am a Republican by habit, by conviction, by asso- 
ciation; but my Republicanism is not, I trust, com- 
posed solely of equal parts of ignorance and rapa- 
city. Such is the plain statement of the present 
condition of the dominant party of our State.” 

That, to use the phraseology indulged in by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, is not my 
language; that is not my description of the 
party lu power in South Carolina. That is 
the language of perhaps the only honest man 
in South Carolina that belongs to that party. 
My eyes did not rest on the Senators from 
that State at the moment I made that expres- 
sion. 1 of course had no reference to either 
of the Senators who sit on this floor, and I 
used a more sweeping expression than I 
intended at the time. I certainly made no 
allusiou to either of the Senators. 

Mr. SAWYER. The Senator will allow 
me a moment ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. SAWYER. I did not for a moment 
suppose that the Senator did have allusion to 
the Senators on this floor from South Carolina, 
for I trust that his intercourse with those Sen- 
tors has not been such as to induce him to 
make a remark. of that kind, which could 
include either of them; but I think he is 
quite wide of the mark when he says that 
‘Mr. Chamberlain is the only honest man, 
perhaps, who belongs to the Republican party 
in South Carolina, On the other hand, if he 
will allow me to trespass on his patience for 
one moment, I will suggest that I believe the 
rank and file of the Republican party in South 
Carolina, as L believe the tank and file of 
every other political party in this country, is 
honest there as elsewbere; and that while 
vicioùs, wicked, corrupt men have come to be 
at the helm in certain State affairs there, the 
corruption has not been any more marked in 
the present State government among the Re- 


.publicans than among those Democrats who 


have affiliated themselves with them. 

Mr. BLAIR, I am very glad to be able to 
say that the expression which I used, which I 
took oceasion to modify immediately and dis- 
claim, was not. intended to apply to either of 
the Senators; indeed it was not intended to 
apply to any except those who have been from 
time to time in the management of the affairs 
of South Carolina who have been utterly cor- 
rupt and dishonest, who are not only a dis- 
credit to the Republican party, but a diseredit 


to the human race; and I am very glad that 
the Senator has reminded me of what I and 
everybody else ought to know, that the great 
body and mass of this country of all parties 
are honest. They have no interest in being 
otherwise, and especially in reference to mat- 
ters of Government. 

I bave to confess my obligations to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina also for his charac- 
terization of those who have controlled the 
affairs of that State, although they may happen 
to be of bis own party. ‘hey are the vilest 
perhaps of all the vile en who have obtained 
power in the South since our unfortunate and 
deplorable war, and who have fastened upon 
the States of the South an immense debt uuder 
which future generations will groan. They 
have been guilty of crimes, not only against 
those who have offended by rebelling agaiast 
this Government, they have been guilty of 
crimes against unborn generations; they have 
been guilty of crimes against both races, in com- 
parison with which Kukluxism isa mere blot, 
though a foul blot. They have perverted the 
public sentiment, and they have loaded with a 
burden which will perhaps last forever the 
unfortunate people of that portion of our 
country. À 

Senators who defend the President’s action 
admit the enormous corruption, the profli- 
gacy, the vile and scandalous bribery which 
has characterized those governments. They 
excuse it by declaring that they were an 
ignorant people, and had to be called to the 
exercise of functions to which they were 
totally unfitted and unfamiliar, but that it was 
ttecessary for the safety of those people. I do 
not see how any Senator can make such an 
assertion in the face of the country. It is not 
for their safety that any people are put under 
the control of ignorant and vicious men. It 
is not forthe good or for the safety of any 
people that the powers of a State should be 
placed in the hands of the most ignorant of its 
population. It had a differeut purpose, a pur- 
pose well known. The purpose was to get the 
electoral vote of those States, to keep the Rad- 
ical party in power. If they bad no other 
purpose than the safety of the ignorant people, 
if they had been convinced that they were 
unsafe in the hands of the white people of the 
South, they were equally unsafe in the hands 
of those whoin their ignorance they would ele- 
vate, if allowed to vote, to public position. The 
only way to have acted, if that was the con- 
viction that animated Senators and members 
of Congress, was to govern those States by 
men appointed by the President of the United 
States, or under the authority of Congress. 
But that would not have given those States 
votes to be cast at the presidential election. 


| That would not have sent a subservient Con- 
‘gress here to vote in the interest, not of their 


own section, but in a hostile interest. That 
was palpably the purpose of this reconstruc- 
tion, of giving the vote to the negroes and 
depriving the white men of the control of 
affairs in the South. It was not the apprehen- 
sion that the white men of the South would 
inflict injury upon them, because if that had 
been the conviction the only sate mode, the 
ouly way of safety tothe negro himself that 
Congress could have acted upon would have 
been to reserve the power in the General 
Government to govern them as conquered 
provinces. ‘ 

Mr. President, I find it impossible, in any 
reasonable length of time, to quote even a 
tithe of the evidence to show the deplorable 
condition of affairs in South Carolina which 
led to these disturbances. The most condensed 
statementof them which I find is that of Judge 
Carpenter, the Reform candidate for Governor 


in 1870, found on page 387. He says: 
Question, State now what isthegeneral condition 
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of ihe State of South Carolina, as faras regards ths : 
protection of life, liberty, and property therein; if | 


abere are discontents or outbreaks among the peo- 


ple, sive the causes of themis well asyou can, with- | 


‘out being specifically questioned. Give the present 
condition of the State and the causes that have led 
to that condition. 

_:t Answer, L think there is a great deal of discon- 
tent in the State. There has been more perhaps 
than at the present time, There have unquestion- 
‘ably been:many cases'of violence, I have no doubt 
of the existence, in eight orten counties, of some 
secret organization, whose name even I do not 
know; of course [ never belonged to it and know 
nothing of its workings, except what every one 
knows who lives in the country. 

“ Question. I would suggest to you just here that 
our rule has been for a witness to speak of what he 
knows from such information as he relied upon, 
though he may not have personal knowledge him- 
self of the facts.: Therefore you will have the priv- 
lege of so speaking. - 

n. "Answer. Such information as morally convinces 
meof the truth? 

tt Question. Yes, sir; we havo been taking testi- 
‘mony to that extent. 

"Anewer, Well, I believe such an organization 
has existed in several counties of the State, perhaps 
eight or ten; Ido not think it has been more widely 

‘disseminated than that, though I am not certain of 
„it. I think the causes of the existence of that or- 
ganization in South Carolina ere purely local; they 
grew out of the condition of things that has existed 
there since thé řeorganization ‘of the State—the 
local government of the State in all its departments 
and ramifications... At.the commencement, when 
the State was reorganized, in 1868, the people of the 
State took very little part in the elections. The 
elections were carried: by the colored poople, and 
the persons who had emigrated from the North and 
gone there managed it exclusively. The first Legis- 
lature that'met in South Carolina began its career 
by largely.inoreasing the State debt, without there 
being anything in the State to show for that in- 
crease. I can only givein round numbers what was 
the State debt of South Carolina at the time of the 
inauguration of Governor Scott in July, 1868; it 
was about six million dollars.: The Legislature 
ivereased it in. the first place by an act authorizing 
the ‘issue: of $500,000 in- bonds to take up certain 
‘bills receivable, as: they were called. Thoy then 
Bass _an act, authorizing the Governor to borrow 
$1,000,000 to issue the bonds of the State to pay 
othe back interest’ upon the public ‘debt, They 
„then passed: an act.to fund the bills-of the Bank of 
the State of South Carolina,.and bills were funded 
‘to the amount, T think, of $1,246,000. They then 
pained an act authorizing the Governor to borrow 

1,004,000. for the relief of the Stateitreasury. They 
passed twoacts, by the two.acts authorizing the issue 
of bonds for $700,000 for the land commission, for the 
purpose of buying lands and selling them to the 
colored people. 

“With these additional expenditures of money, all 
these bonds having been issued, as I believe, not a 
mile. of railroad has been built in the State, not a 
mile of canal, and.up to last November not a school- 
house had been erected in South Carolina from our 

‘State resources. The Freedmen’s Bureau had built 
a large number of school-houses there that had been 
occupied, but none have been huilt by the State, 
although large appropriations have been made for 
school purposes, and the per capitatax has also been 
devoted for that purpose. Besides this increase of 
the indebtedness of the State, the general conduct 
of the Legislature was very unsatisfactory to the peo- 
ple. It was very well understood at Columbia and 
throughout South Carolina that no bill, having any 
other purpose than, a mere public law, could be 
passed in that Legislature without bribery, The 
Governor, in his testimony béfóre the joint commit- 
tee. on the Blue Ridge railroad, has expressed it 
very. strongly, His statemént was that if the Saviour 
came down to that Legislature and. wanted to pass 
a bill for reform, unless he ‘bribed the Legislature 
todo it, they would crucify him; they would not 
only reject his bill, but they. would crucify the Sa- 
viour. o not pretend to indorse that statement 
‘precisely, but my belief is that of every other man 
in South Carolina, of any intelligence, that no act 
was passed there, other than of a purely legal char- 
acter, that the Legislature was not bribed to pass. 
I make that statement not only from general inform- 
ation, but: from ‘the coxfessions ‘of a large number 
of parties interested, the lobby members and: the 
members of the Legislature themselves; I do not 
think they ever made any secret of it. 

“Another cause of discontent was the lavish par- 
dons that were issued ‘by the Governor.. Men of the 
worst character, men who had committed the worst 
possible crimes, were pardoned and turned loose 
without any application from anybody, as far as was 
known: from no responsible parties; certainly: no 
application from either the judge or solicitor. They 
were pardoned and turned Joosé to prey again upon 
the:communily. Another cause of discontent was 
the character of persons appointed to fill offices. un- 
der the Executive. The constitution of South Caro- 
lina givés the Bxecutive vast patronage, or at Teast 
the Legislature have assumed is whether the consti- 
tution gives it.or not. All: the county auditors, 
county treasurers, trial justices, as they are called 
there+justices: of the pesco ind most of the local 
officers are appointed: by the. Governor. As arule 
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they are utterly incompetent, and as.a rule they are 
utterly corrupt. Another cause of discontent was 
the organization and arming of the militia of the 
State and the furnishing: them with ammunition: 
The militia. were confined to -colored people. Nu- 
merous applications were made by white companics 
to he received into tho State militia, but they were 
all rejected. Some twenty thousand colored people 
in differant parts of theState werc armed with Win- 
chester and Springfield and other rifles, and near the 
time of election ammunition was distributed to them 
as if upon theeve of battle. They were sometimes 
very Offensive and did a great dealot mischief. It 
was very offensive to the white people that these 
colored people should be armed ; and sometimes 
depredations were committed by them; that was a 
serious cause.of discontent. Another cause was the 
election Jaw itself and the manner in which it was 
executed. I “do not remember the number of sec- 
tions in the statute. It is.a Jong act, and from the 
beginning to the end no penalty is provided for any 
violation of its provisions, That act places the whole 
power of conducting tho electionsin the hands of the 
three commissioners for each county to be appointed 
by the Governor, without confirmation by the sonate, 
These commissioners thus appointed wero required 
in the first place to designate and fix the places 
of voting. They appointed the managers to receive 
the votes, to have the ballot-boxes at the polls and 
receive the votes. The law then required the man- 
agers, Within three days after the election, to return 
these ballot-boxes sealed up to the commissioners. 
The commissioners were allowed.by law ten days to 
count these ballots and to make their returns of the 
persons elected.” They'began their career as com- 
missioners by being very generally themselves can- 
didates for office; and they had to decide whether 
they were elected or their competitors. Before the 
appointment ‘of the commissioners, however, the 
executive committee of the reform party requested 
Governor Scott to appoint.one reform commissioner 
for each county. That he declined to do, nd, so far 
as I am apprised, he appointed commissioners only 
from his own party and his own friends. These 
commissioners commenced operations by fixing the 
voting places upon the banks of rivers and upon 
the sea-coast, where the colored population is very 
dense; while further back from the rivers, and 
along the upper part of the State, the white popula- 
tion predominates, butis very scattered. As a rule, 
the commissioners fixed the voting places to accom- 
modate tho-culored people, and to beas far off and 


inconvenient for the white people as they could. In 
certain counties the white people would. have to 
travel forty niles to: the nearest precinct to vote. 
Then it was proposed to the executive committees 
of the Republican party to have a committee of each 
party remain with the ballot-boxes and see that 
they were not tampered with. This they declined 
to do, and, except for the city of Charleston, they 
kept these ballot-boxes in their private houses 
from the time of the election until the time they 
mado their returns. 

“That the ballot-boxes were stuffed after the elec- 
tion is no longer a matter of opinion, In some of 
the counties it has been a mutter of judicial in- 
vestigation. For instance, in the county of Beau- 
fort there was a trial of the commissioners for that 
county, charged with stufling the ballot-boxes after 
the clection. Tho trial'was before his honor Judge 
Bond, of the circuit court of tho United States. The 
jury was composed of an equal number of black men 
and white men. They found the defendants guilty, 
and Judge Bond sentenced them to the penitentiary 
for two years each. In counties where it was utterly 
impogsible there should have been a majority for 

overnor Scott, in my opinion the ballot-boxes were 
stuffed, the record falsified, and the will of the peo- 
ple entirely thwarted. I cannot suppose that a law 
of that sort was made for any other purpose than to 
keep the party in power, to prolong their power, 
whether the people voted for them or not. For 
instance, in the fourth congressional district, repro- 
sented in your House by Mr. WALLACE: the commis- 
sioners’ returns make him clected by some three 


or four thousand majority, I think. Now, judging j 


from a very. active und thorough canvass of the 
whole country, and from information of men of all 
parties generally, I do not think he could bave heen 
beaten there: by Jess than six or seven thousand 
votes: In the county of Chesterfield, whero the 
white population: largely predominates, where the 
Reform senator was elected by a handsome majority, 
tne commissioners returued to the lower house two 
mem bars.as elected -who were friends of Governor 
Scott, and the. house seated them. I think it was 
universal with tbe Republican papers in the State 
that they denounced it as án outrage; these mer 
never could have and never. did have a majority. 
The Charleston Republican and the Repnblican 
paper of Columbia both very severely denounced the 
action of the house, particularly the Charleston 
Republican. . Pa 

“I do not pretend to state what the opinion of the 
people was as to the real result of the canvass; but 
it was thegeneral opinion throughout the State, after 
the election, that the ballot-boxes bad heen tampered 
with throughout the State, and the will of the peo- 
ple entirely disregarded.. The Legislature elected 
iu that canvass then took: their seats, and they pro- 
ceeded atonce to.follow out the line-of their prede- 
cessors. Bribery was the general order of the day. 
to sècure the passage of anything. 


They had some | 
very large jobs in retation to railroads that were | 
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Senate; 


carried. out very much to the disgust: of the people 
who have to pay the taxes, and who have any regard 
for public morality, Lhe first Legislature passed an 
act guarantying $4,000,000 ‘of bonds. for the’ Blue 
Ridge railroad, and reserving a statutory lien- apon 
the road and its franchises, and its running stock 
and everything ofthe sort, forthe payment of the 
$4,000,000. ‘Lhesame Legislature passed an act guar- 
anty ing. about two milion dollars of ‘bonds for the 
Greenville and Columbia railroad, a road already 
running. Last winter the Legislature pagsed an act 
relieving both of: these roads from their Hability, so 
far asa mortgage was concerned, canceling the mort+ 
gage in favor of the State, and authorizing them to 
put a first mortgage bond upon their road; `- 
“Question. Thus releasing the lien of the State? 
“ Answer. Thus releasing the lien of the State 
entirely upon the two roads. Those two liens amount 
to about six million dollars. “Lhe Blue Ridge rail- 
toad had only about twenty-nine or thirty miles of 
road constructed. The estimates of the engineers 
are that it will require, in addition to. the $4,000,000 
guarantied by the State, some four or five millions 
moro to complote it. It runs through a mountain- 
ous country from Anderson, South Carolina, to 
Knoxville, Tennessee. That of course is assuming 
the debt by the State, for it is impossible that the 
road can pay it and finish the road. The State for 
two years'has been paying the interest on the bonds 
ofthe road guarantied by her, is doing so now, and 
has been. doing so since the war, and Ithinkshe did 
so before. That. has been the general character of 
the legislation of South Carolina, In addition ‘to 
that:there have: been a great many outrages perpe- 
trated in South Carolina other than by Ku Klux, 68 
thoy are called. Last summer the Loyal League, 
headed by those persons who controlled the State 
government, were very efficient in mischief. During 
my canvass I suppose that half a dozen meetings 
were broken up by hostilities commenced in every 
instance by colored persons, and, as I believe, being 
on the ground at the instigation of certain white 
people. . ` 
_ | Question, Do you mean meetings of your polit- 
ical friends? : j 
Answer. Yes, sir; I mean meetivgs where I was 
advertised to speak, and some meetings where both 
parties were advertised to speak and had agreed 
upon a joint debate. We agreed upon a joint de- 
bate at Chester Court-House. Mr. Attorney General 
Chamberlain made aspeech and I was: to: follow: 
other speakers had preceded; I was to conclude the 
debate. ‘There was known ‘to bo.a great deal of 
feeling and excitement there, and it was agreed 
between the different committees there that there 
should be no disturbance; that no speaker should 
bo interrupted; for there wassome fearof bad blood, 
I had not been speaking five minutes, and certain] 
was saying nothing offensive to anybody, when 
was interrupted by the chairman of the Scott com- 
mittee with a question that I answered. Imme- 
diately he and two or three others began to throw 
rocks. One of them came up on the stand and 
knocked down a man who was standing: by my side; 
I was nothurt. Thero was a general scrimmage, the 
people trying to getout of the way, I saw no white 
man strike back, nor throw anything back, There 
was a man shot the same day by a colored man. 
Substantially the same thing occurred in three or 
fourother places. never saw a white man arrested ; 
they did not arrest at all. Ithink that the cause of 
the operations of these secret organizations is simply 
and purely the bad local government, where life and 
property areinsecure. As I have stated, I traveled 
last summer over the entire State of South Caro- 
lina, with the exception of a single county, 1 was 
entertained by prominent gentlomen in different 
purts of the State. L was in full and confidential 
intercourse with them; social intercourse some- 
times; sometimes convivial intercourse, : From the 
commencement of my campaign until the end I 
never heard any gentlemen anywhere express any 
hostility to the Government of the United States. 
The trouble of which everybody complained was 
the incapacity and venality.of the administration 
of South Carolina in all its departments and 
branches; that was the cause of all the complaints. 
During the campaign several men were killed in 
different parts of the State; two. colored men were 
killed ‘in Baruwell county. I never heard that 
charged to the Ku Klux organization; nobody ever 
supposedsit was done by them. In more than one 
place during the canvass it was proclaimed publicly 
thatif any colored man dared to vote the Reform 
ticket the order had gone forth from the League 
that he was to beshot. I donot prétend.to say there 
were any such orders, but I certainly. beard tho 
threat made by several prominent colored men, and 
the colored men, undoubtedly, were very’ much 
afraid. And on the day. of election;in my immedi: 
ate neighborhood, upon the islands below Charles- 
ton and around Charleston, the military companies 
were out armed, with their rifles loaded, and when 
a colored man came ùp who: was suspected to bea 
Reformer the companies, were ordered to fall into 
line. Indeed, they had no chance to vote our ticket, 
because the moment that the challengers came upon 
the ground with our. tickets for distribution they 
were seized and the tickets taken away from them, 
and some of them: were very roughiy used. n 
Johws Island, Wardmalaw, and Edisto, that took 
place. The same thing occurred in Christ Church 
arish, in the county of Charleston, and in St, John 
Berkley, and in other places. i k 
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** Question. You stated a moment ago that the col- 
ored peopie were evidently much afraid; be kind 
enough to explain whether you meant the colored 
men who thought of voting the Reform ticket? 

“Anewer. Yes, sir; that is what I meant. Large 
numbers of them in every county of the State 
where I was, at different times came to me and told 
me that they thought I was right; that in our plat- 
form we had provisions protecting their rights, and 
they believed, from their acquaintance with me and 
my conduet in the State, that I would carry out the 
pledges made; that they believed we were right, but 
they feared to vote our ticket. 

“ guelan: They so told you ? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; as respectable colored people 
as there are in South Carolina told me that in every 
county of the State—that they dared not vote for 
our ticket. The killing of two men who were very 
well known in Barnwell county especially, and the 
violence that occurred during the meetings in othet 
places, struck perfect terror among the black popu- 
lation. These men who were talking to me said, 

‘We can and we will stay away from the polls, for 
if we are not there we will not be hurt; but we dare 
not go there and vote the Reform ticket.’ I may as 
well say that the Reform movement had no national 
significance. 5 

*“ Question. I was about to ask that question: 
whether or not the opposition to Governor Scott 
and the then existing administration in South Car- 
olina, was not your movement principally based 
upon reforms proposed in the administration of the 
affairs of the State? . . aur 

“Answer. Entirely so; it had no national signifi- 
cance whatever. It was not intended or in any way 
constituted a party with any idea of national pol- 
ities. It was very well known to the convention 
that nominated me that I had voted for General 

Grant, and I had voted for: Lincoln for his second 
term, It was equally well known tbat I had been 
appointed by Chief Justice Chase register of bank- 
ruptcy, and equally well known that I had been 
elected by the first Legislature of South Carolina as 

judge; that they nominated me as a Republican, 

and knew I was one. g f 

"t Question, That Legislature itself being very 
largely Republican ? i 

“Answer. Overwhelmingly so. National polities 
had nothing todo with the Reform movement in our 
State last year. It was simply to remedy the ery- 
ing ovils of the local administration, if that were 
possible,’ 


Mr. President, this witness is corroborated 
by every witness called to testify in regard to 
South Carolina; he is corroborated by Mr. 
Chamberlain ; he is corroborated by the report 
of the tax-payers’ convention; he is corrobo- 
rated in every statement that he makes by the 
committee composed of Republicans to investi- 
gate the financial condition of South Carolina; 
every witness called who had sufficientinteilect 
to know what was transpiring corroborated 
the statements made by this witness, and all 
his statements are corroborated and admitted 
by the report of the majority, who denounce 
the scandalous and vile frauds of the govern- 
ing party in the State of South Carolina. 
Their Senators upon this floor, belonging to 
the same. party organization, do not hesitate 
to denounce them. Now, I desire to ask a 
question. Suppose such things had been done 
in staid old Connecticut or Massachusetts, and 
suppose that in those States they had passed 
an election law to retain themselves in power 


which gave complete authority to the execu-. 


tive officer of the State to appoint his own 
creatures to register, to appoint his own creat- 
ures to receive the ballots, to retain in their 
hands the ballots for three days, to turn them 
ove: to the commissioners of election of each 
county to be retained by them in their private 
custody for ten days, and then to make such 
return as they pleased of the votes of the peo- 
ple of that State, what would the people of 
either of those States have done? Would they 
have submitted quietly and patiently to be 
plundered without a ray of hope of release 
from the unscrupulous and rapacious officers 
who plundered them by an election when they 
saw that no matter how the people of the State 
might vote it was completely within the power 
of the chief Executive of the State to control 
their votes.and change their votes and elect 
whom they had rejected and to reject whom 
they had elected? “That was the condition of 
affairs in South Carolina. Nobody doubts it; 
nobody denies it, 

Well, Mr. President, as I remarked before, 


in that condition, hopeless as it was, the 
people of South Carolina sought to nominate 
a Reform candidate, a man who had been a 


Republican and had voted for Grant and for į 


Lineoln, but who was disgusted with the 
wholesale robbery practiced by these officials, 
and by nominating bim for Governor upon a 
Reform ticket they hoped to get some of the 
negroes, and others who were equally dis- 
gusted with this dishonesty, to vote with them, 


and thus take from the hands of these plun- | 


derers the power which they had abused. How 
was this met? Under an authority which had 


been passed by the Legislature at one of the ! 


previous sessions, the Governor of the State 
instantly resorted to martial law. This man, 
who stands convicted before the country of 


the vilest crimes, as soon as he perceives that | 


an attempt is made to appeal to the people 


without distinction of party to take away from | 


him the cry of loyalty and disloyalty with 
which he had covered hiscriminal head and 
went on plundering these people; as soon as 
he perceived that an attempt of this kind 
was being made, he resorted to that which, 
under circumstances almost similar, is also the 
resort of this Administration, martial law. He 
armed twenty thousand men in the State of 
South Carolina. Without authority of law, 
and in direct violation of law, he went into the 
market and bought arms of the most approved 
patterns, and ammunition. He refused to 
accept the services of any company of militia 
except the negroes. He officered them by the 
greatest malefactors in the State. One of the 
parties, a man by the name of Joe Crews, a 
convicted perjurer and thief, was made the 
colonel of a regiment; he was made super- 
intendent of the election; he was made a trial 
justice. He had in his hand all the issues of 
life and death in the county of Newberry, I 
think it was, in which he was stationed. I have 
not time to refer to the papers, and I may be 
mistaken about the county, 

The negroes were armed; and when this 
was found out by the white people of the State, 
the greatest alarm spread throughout the State. 
The whites raised companies and presented 
themselves to the Governor and asked to 
be accepted as part of the militia of the State, 
but were invariably refused. A single com- 
pany of white men in the city of Columbia 
which had been previously armed and was a 
uniformed company, was disbanded and dis- 
armed. A panic spread throughout the State 
of South Carolina that the design was to arm 
the negroes and massacre the white people of 
the State. 

There was and is to this hour a statute in 
South Carolina which makes it a penitentiary 
offense for any persons to arm, organize, or 
drill without the permission of the Governor 
of the State. Hence it was illegal for the 


|| whife people to make any organization for 


their defense in case anything should occur, 
as they apprehended would occur, that would 
put their safety and the safety of their wives 
and children in peril; but there is a law of 
human nature which gives the right of self- 
defense; people will defend themselves and 
will defend their women and children. If 
they are not allowed to do it in accordance 
with law, they will not submit quietly to have 
themselves put to death and put in danger, 
and when they saw this elaborate preparation 
made by the officials of South Carolina, and 
when these negroes paraded in their streets 
and committed acts of violence, it was human 
nature to retaliate, and they did retaliate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has given 
us an account of what he calls the riot at 
Union Court-House.. He has stated that cir- 
cumstance fairly. One of. these negro com- 
panies went out of town, and meeting a one- 
legged man who had been a confederate 


ee 


soldier, they, without any provocation, with- 
out any offense given by him, puthim to death, 
and in return for it the ‘people of that district 
took these negroes and hanged them. The 
Senator says that they hung them when the 
judge had sued out a writ of kabeas corpus to 
take them to Colambia. That is true, and if 
they bad been taken to Columbia what would 
have been their fate? Why, Mr, President, I 
have a table here of the pardons granted by 
Governor Scott to criminals in Soath Caro- 
lina, It is a most instructive one. It shows 
that out of about three hundred and eighty 
persons convicted to the penitentiary, two 
hundred and eighty-odd bad been pardoned; 
more than two thirds of the whole number of 
persons incarcerated in the penitentiary in 
one year had been pardoned by the Governor. 
Doubtless it was the apprehension of these 
people that these criminals guilty of murder 
in open day would be released. 

Mr. President, it will be found that almost 
all the disturbances which have taken place in 
South Carolina have been the natural and in- 
evitable outgrowth of the exasperation which 
grew out of the arming of these negroes, and 
their insolence and their outrages upon the 
white people ofSouth Carolina. The minority 
of the committee have carefully analyzed what 
are called the riots at Union Court-House, 
and at Chester, at Laurens Court-House, and 
one or two others that have become notori» 
ous inthe newspapers. Each and every one of 
them grew out of the insolence and the out- 
rages of this armed negro militia upon the in- 
offensive and unoffending people of South 
Carolina. That is true. The testimony shows 
it incontrovertibly. Doubtless the people of 
the State went further than they should have 
done. Inhibited from organizing in public to 
defend themselves against these military organ- 
izations of the negroes that were inflicting 
outrages openly in day-iight upon them, they 
soùght the shelter of secret organizations. 
They did what General Gordon, of Georgia, 
declared was the object in the beginning of 
this organization, self-defense; what Forrest 
declared was its original object, self-defense. 
But, as in every such affair as this, we know 
two well the frailty of human nature; we know 
that such organizations will result in evil, and 
these organizations have resulted in evil, 

Bad men who were enrolled among these 
people, taking advantage of the secrecy of 
their organization, did commit outrages, and 
the committee have not hesitated to denounce 
them in the report which we have made, and 
I denounce them not only as outrages upon 
human nature that ought to be punished, but 
which invite upon the vanquished people of 
the South the continuance of this vindictive 
vengeance of an insatiate majority in the North 
that wish to avail themselves of these things 
to pass this act to enable them to elect their 
President by force of arms. That is one of 
the greatest evils which grew out of these dis- 
orders of which this political party is prompt 
to avail itself, while they protect the infernal 
villains. at the South who provoke these dis- 
orders. They defend and protect them and 
shelter them, 

Kirk, the cut-throat, as he was well called, 
the tool and instrument of Governor Holden, 
was gratified by the President with the mis- 
sion to Pernambuco. Holden himself dis- 
graced, turned out of office by an indignant 
people, becomes the leading editor of one of 
the newspapers in this city advocating this 
Administration; and so I might go on and 
show that wherever these men have outraged 
human nature by plundering the people, whom 
they were bound to protect, with heartless and 
unnatural cruelty, they have been at once re- 


ceived into the favor of the Administration 
here at Washington, and now the Administra- 
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tion pays them the great compliment of follow- 
ing their: example and copying their laws, 
with which they reélected ‘themselves in order 
to reélect their chief. 

Mr. President, I cannot conclude what I 
have to say without incorporating in my 
remarks a recapitulation of the debts and 
liabilities of the southern States which have 
been incurred by these unauthorized carpet- 
pag governments. 

Alabama, July 1, 1861, owed a debt of 
$5,939,654 87. Her debts and liabilities July, 
1868, were $7,904,396 92. That was when 
the earpet-bag government assumed power and 
authority in the State. The present indebted- 
ness of the State:of Alabama, actual and 
contingent, including aid railroad bonds, is 
$38,381,967 87. Thus the carpet-bag govern- 
ment in a reign of two years swindled the 
people of that State out of more than thirty 
million dollars, for which they have not 
now the value of five cents to show. I come 
next to Arkansas. Her liabilities in 1861 were 
not exceeding $4,036,952 87. Her debts and 
liabilities, actualand contingent, including rail- 
road and levee bonds, now are $19,761,265 62. 
The carpet-bag. government of Arkansas bas 
saddled that State with more than fifteen mil- 
lions of debt. a ; 

“Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President—- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. FERRY, 
of Michigan.) ‘Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

: Mr. BLAIR. | Yes. 

“Mr. CLAYTON. Dol understand the Sen- 
ator to say thatthe increased debt since recon- 
struction ‘is ‘over fifteen million dollars in the 
State of Arkansas? 

Mr. BLAIR.: Yes, sir, that is what I mean 
to’say.' ca meet ; 

“Mr CLAYTON. ` The Senator is mistaken. 
At the: close of ‘the war, or at least when the 
present: State constitution went into effect, the 
debt: of ‘the. State of Arkansas was between 
four and five million dollars. Since that time 
there have been loaned to railroad companies 
about four million dollars. In addition to 
that there have been about three millions of 
bonds issued for levee purposes, and that is 
the. only increase which has taken place, 
making a totaldebt of about twelve millions. 

Mr. BLAIR. I beg to differ with the Sen- 
ator. I am perfectly well aware that none of 
these officials in the southern States know 
how mach they owe.’ It was utterly impossible 
to extract from the officials in South Carolina 
or Georgia the amount of their debt, and it is 
so with the others. This is what we have dis- 
covered by other means, and I consider it to 
be a true statement of the debt of Arkansas, 
and I am only sorry that I have not time to 
goon and show the way in which it was 
imposed upon that people. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator where he gets the information from, and 
how it was obtained ? 

Mr. BLAIR. “Iam reading from a book 
which isaccessibleto the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, and if he wil] send down to the document- 
room, and ‘ask: for the Views of the Minority: 
of the Committee on the Subject of the Con- 
dition of Affairs in the Southern States, he will 
have not only the statement I make here, but 
the authority for it in a much more ample 
form than I can afford to give it to him now. 

Mr. CLAYTON. As the honorable Sen- 
ator was a member of the minority of..the 
committee, I thought perhaps he-could state 
where the information came from, whether it. 


came. from witnesses summoned before the- 


committee, or papers sent for under their 
authority. `. : 

Mr. BLAIR. -It is sworn testimony from 
the:best men inthe State of Arkansas. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Summoned before your 
committee?: - : l 


SENATE: ’ 


Mr. BLAIR. Their testimony was sworn to, 

Mr. CLAYTON. How sworn to? - 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will observe. I 
will read to him: how-it was sworn to. Ihave 
a great mind to read him some of the testi- 
mony. Here is the testimony of Thomas. C. 
Peak and John Kirkwood, sworn to before 
Frank E. Wright, ‘clerk of the United States 
circuit court. 1 know something about these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. CLAYTON. . I understand, then, that 
those gentlemen were not before the commit- 
tee; were not subjected to cross-examination, 
but simply made a sworn statement. Is that 
correct? k 

Mr. BLAIR. They make a sworn state- 
ment of facts that they know. ” 5 

Mr. CLAYTON. That they profess to know. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, profess to know ; and I 
think any one who knows them will understand 
that they do not profess to know anything that 
they are not acquainted with. The statement 
made by these gentlemen is a-very long one. 
I regret very much that I have nottime to read 
it tothe Senate. I would like very much if 
the Senate would read every word :of it. It 


would be very healthy; it would do good. If: 


the country would read it, they would have 
occasion to regreta good many. things. which 
have occurred under these reconstruction acts. 
I cannot now, as I have occupied.so much 
time, do more than read the amounts which I 
give, and which are collated from the best 
authority, and which, in my belief, represent 
the truth as far as it could be got at. £ think 
the whole truth would make it a great deal 
worse forthe carpet- bag officials than this state- 
ment makes it. ee 

In the State of Florida, the debt-in 1860 was 
$221,000. In 1868, June 8, it was $528,856 95. 
The debt now, including railroad bonds issued 
and authorized, is $15,763,447 64. Thus you 
will observe that the State of Florida has been 
robbed to the tune of $15,000,000 by its car- 
pet-bag government since 1868. Georgia's 
debt and liabilities in 1860 were about three 
million dollars. Her debt and liabilities 
June, 1871, including railroad bonds issued 
andauthorized, is $50,137,500; deducting rail- 
road bonds of which six millions are deemed 
fraudulent, $43,187,520. Thus it will be seen 
that the State of Georgia has been plundered 
of $40,000,000; and to add to this infamy it 
was done by the military authority of the Uni- 
ted States under orders from General Grant 
taking out of the Legislature men who had 
been elected, and substituting in their place 
men who had not been elected, in defiance of 
an act of Congress, as was stated by the vener- 
able Senator from Vermont in a report made 
to this body. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do you say that I stated 
that General Grant ordered that to be done? 

Mr. BLAIR. No, sir; I stated that you 
said it was in violation of law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I understood you said 
that the President of the United States had 
that done. : 

Mr. BLAIR. I say he did have it done. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I say he did not. 

Mr. BLAIR. Isay be did, and my say is 
just as good authority as yours. l say the 
order was transmitted from him through the 
War Department, signed by the general com- 
manding, that he should dowhatever be deemed 
best, and the matter was turned over to him, 
and to his discretion entirely, he stating be- 
forehand what it was necessary to do; and I 
say that the Senator made a report in this body 
denouncing-his action as illegal, as in viola- 
tion. of the law. The act of Congress pro- 
hibited anybody from interfering with the 
members elected to the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia. : : X 

Mr. EDMUNDS. -Denouncing whose action, 
let me ask the Senator? ; 


Mr. BLAIR. ° I:say that the report of tha: 
Committee on the Judiciary made by the Senz; ` 
ator from Vermont denounced this: act ag 


iHegal. T ; 
r: EDMUNDS. Yes. me RRN 

Mr. BLAIR. Theactof interfering by the 
military authority with the members elected 
to the Georgia Legislature.: 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. Seal 

Mr. BLAIR. Ousting certain men who had 
been elected and putting others in office who 
had never been elected by General Terry, in 
command of the department. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir; but there:was 
no evidence whatever -before the committee 
showing thatthe President of the United States 
had any more to do with it than he has with 
an attack on the Indians to-day in Arizona 
Territory. : esas 

Mr. BLAIR. That is a matter of opinion.: 
Probably the evidence was not before'the com- 
mittee, but it was well known -to the whole 
country ‘that such was the fact. whe HG 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The country bas: not 
known it yet. ‘ s : ae 

Mr. BLAIR. It was his act; he was re- 
sponsible for it. He did not rebuke the officer 
who violated the act of Congress; be made it 
his own. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Missouri will 
allow me a word there? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Iam familiar with a good deal 
of this action in Georgia, so much so.that on 
one occasion I telegraphed to General Sher- 
man in the midst of what the Senator is now 
complaining of, and ‘asked him distinctly 
whether General Terry bad the power to make 
these removals orto authorize them. ‘I forget 
exactly the shape of the telegram. I received 
for answer that the discretion: had been con- 
fided to General Terry, and that I must apply 
to him; that the head of the War Department 
and the commanding General of the Army 
could not undertake to answer my question. 
I did not understand at the time that he con- 
sulted the President of the United States. 
‘There was no evidence before me that he did, 
but I was referred for my rewonstrance to 
the action of General Terry—to General Terry 
himself, to make the appeal there. “ 

Mr. BLAIR. What makes the President 
of the United States responsible, what makes 
this act of Terry his act, was that it was a 
manifest violation of law, so denounced by the 
Senator from Vermont himself; and yet the 
President never rebuked this violator of law, 
put allowed his action to remain, thus affirm- 
ing his illegal act. He allowed the negroes 
who were thrust into that Legislature by Terry 
to remain in'the Legislature. ne 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am eure the Senator 
does not mean to do injustice to anybody. 
hope he does not. He is mistaken in respect 
to the fact. It was the Congress of the United 
States that allowed those people to remain, 
and upon this ground, as the report-of, the 
committee shows, if the Senator will ‘take the 
trouble to read it: that the parties on his side 
down there who had complained of thisaction, 
together with the others, came before us-and 
said that the thing was so near at an end. by 
its natural expiration that they preferred on 
all hands to leave the matters it stood, and 
did not ask us or anybody. else: to interfere to 
correct it. That. was how: it happened to be 
left remain. isan D : 

Mr. BLAIR.’ Ido notaccept the Senator’s 
explanation. : f 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not ask you ta. :> 

Mr. BLAIR. ` No, sir, it was not the act of 
Congress. It is the President’s duty to see 
the laws enforced; it is the President’s duly 
not to allow a military officer to violate the 
law:without rebuke. Congress: cannot screen 
the President if he permits bis military officers 
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to trample on the rights of a State, of a Legis- | 


lature ; to thrust out the elected members and 
thrust in men who were not elected. The 


Senator will have to go far and make a great | 


many plausible excuses before he can bring 
the people of this country to the conviction 
‘hat the President is not responsible for the 
act of hissubordinate officers when he approves 
their action by allowing them to remain unre- 
buked, permitting the act to stand as performed 
by his officer. He was responsible for the 


| 
| 
} 


i 


violation of law; he is responsible for his | 


major general, and he will always stand 
before this country responsible for that viola- 
tion of law and responsible for the robbery 
of the people of Georgia of $40,000,000 by 
that thief Bullock. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to remind my friend of 
one fact that is involved in the declaration he 
has made. [I believe it was pretty well under- 
stood in this country during the administration 
of Andrew Johnson that he was opposed to 


the reconstruction acts of Congress, and those | 


acts were carried out, as [ understood, during 
the Presidency of Mr. Johnson, in the year 
1868, and up to his retirement from office, by 
the General of the Army, who was then Gen- 
eral Grant. : It does not oceur to me that the 
President had any power over the General of 
the Army in the administration of those laws. 

Mr. BLAIR. The defense which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia desires to make for the 
President will not tempt me to debate the 
question. If I recollect aright the telegram 
sent by General Sherman, it was a direct 
authority to General Terry to do this act, 
and declared that. it had the sanction of the 
President. 

Mr. HILL. In the telegram, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me, that I alluded to, I now 
remember I asked General Sherman this 
question ; I wrote it myself—— 

Mr. BLAIR. I am not alluding to that 
telegram. 

Mr. HILL. Well, let me make the correc- 
tion, and then I will not interruptthe Senator 
further. I telegraphed to know: whether any 
one claiming to be a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, whose name did not appear 
on the list of members contained in the proc- 
Jamation of General Meade, made in 1868, 
could take a seat in that Legislature under the 
act of Congress, and it was in response to 
that that the Geveral of the Army answered 
me that I must go to General Terry for inform- 
ation; that he could not undertake to answer 
the question. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ihave no doubt that the Sen- 
ator sent a great many telegrams, and that 
other people sent a great many telegrams. I 
am talking about a particular telegram, not 
sent by him, but sent by General Sherman to 
General Terry. That is what I am talking 
about, and that telegram authorized General 
Terry to do this thing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has the Senator that 
telegram in his possession? 

Mr. BLAIR. I have it not now, but I have 
a distinct recollection of it. 

The Senator from Vermont {Mr. Epmunps] 
asked me for the telegram sent. by General 
Sherman to General Terry. I:was- not at the 
moment able to produce it, but: a friend has 
banded it to me, aud as the Senator was very 
anxious about it 1 will now read it to him: - 

i HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 

WASHINGTON, January 12, 1870. 
Brevet Major General A. H. Terry. 
Atlanta, Georgia : 

Your dispatch of this morning shown the President 
and Secretary of War, and the result is in these words: 
exercise your own discretion. If a flagrant case 
arises, where a disqualified person proposes to take 
theoath, investigate the question of eligibility, and 
determine for the time being his right. 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 


tt Your dispatch shown to the President and 
the Secretary of Warl’’ The Senator is not 


H 


| 
H 
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so anxious to hear it now as he wasa little 
while ago. 

Mr. President, thus the State of Georgia was 
saddled with a Legislature which she did not 
elect by military force, in violation of law, 
which the President approved beforehand and 
afterward by not ordering it undone, and the 
State was robbed of over forty million dol- 
lars. I do nat think this is a case of ‘‘ conse- 
quential damages.” I think it is a case of 
direct damages, for which the State of Georgia 
has a direct claim to have the forty millions 
refunded as having been stolen by the agents 
of the Government of the United States, who 
had the authority and power conferred upon 
them to steal by the action of the Government 
of the United States, by the illegal and arbi- 
trary act of President Grant. 

In the State of Louisiana the debt and lia- 
bilities January 1, 1861, were $10,000,000; 
the debt and liabilities June 1, 1868, $14,- 
347,000; debt and liabilities June 1, 1871, 
$41,000,000 ; with an excess of expenditure 
over receipts in the year 1871 of $9,345,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Before the Senator from 
Missouri passes from the question of the finan- 
cial condition of Louisiava and her present 
debt, I desire to call his attention to one item, 
if he will allow me. I am not disposed to 
traverse in detail the allegations made in re- 
spect to the amount of the State debt of the 
State of Louisiana at the present moment; 
but I do think, as the speech of my friend is 
likely to go, as all his speeches do, to the 
country, and is calculated, of course, to throw 
some discredit upon the financial responsi- 
bility —— 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish the Senator, if he is 
going to interrupt me, would come to the 
point and say what he wants to say without 
further prelude. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. Idesire to read a short 
extract. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, do it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to interpolate in 
the gentleman’s speech a few lines of sworn 
testimony by the Governor of the State, that 
ought to be pretty good testimony for him at 
the present moment, He says: 

“ The debtof our State, on which we pay interest, 
is only $19,000,000, of which the State owns itself in 
its trust funds over one and a half millions of in- 
terest-paying bonds, which, if obliterated and the 
bonds canceled, as they may be, our interest-paying 
debt would only be about $17,500,000.” 

I think that ought to be pretty good authority 
to a man who, on the 8d day of May, wrote, 
as [ see it-stated.in a New Orleans paper, to 
the Governor the following note: ‘‘Give old 
Whitehat a solid vote in the Cincinnati con- 
vention.” [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLAIR. That shows he is getting 
pretty honest. [Laughter.] I always knew 
that if he quit the Senator’s company and the 
company of such bad people, and associated 
himself with honest men, he would improve 
very much. [Laughter.] 

I come next to North Carolina. The debt 
of North Carolina in 1868 was $15,000,000 ; 
debt and liabilities now, according to the Gov- 
ernor’s message, $34,837,467. That is an in- 
crease of $20,000,000 for North Carolina. 

I observe that the other day General Vance, 
in speaking on the subject of the debts of the 
South, by way of enabling the people to take 
in this vast fraud which had been committed 
against the southern States, said that the 
whole amount of the debts imposed by car- 
pet-bag governments upon the people of the 
South was about two hundred and sixty mil- 
lion dollars, while the entire value of the 
assessed property in the State of North Car- 
olina was $140,000,000; so that the carpet 
baggers in the South have- stolen about two 
such States as North Carolina since they got 
possession in 1868. They have ruined, con- 
sumed, eaten up and destroyed two States of 


the value of North Carolina! How long will 
it take them to clean out the balance? 

Mississippi, in 1860, owed no debt that she 
acknowledged. {Laughter.}] January 1, 1870, 
her State debt was $1,796,971 30. What would 
have been her condition if she bad fallen into 
the hands of a carpet-bag Governor I leave it 
to experience to speak, If Bullock, or if any 
other of those cormorants had got possession 
of her, the position of that State would bave 
been as deplorable as that of Georgia or South 
Carolina. 

Tennessee’s debts and liabilities in October, 
1861, were $20,000,000; debts and liabilities 
January, 1871, $45,688,263. This has been 
reduced several millions since the Democrats 
turned out BROWNLOW. 

Texas had no debt before the war. The 
comptroller of the State, November, 1871, says 
itis not less than $3,000,000. Debt and lia- 
bilities, including railroad bonds, now, ac- 
cording to the proceedings of the tax-payers’ 
convention, $17,000,000, while the taxation 
imposed in 1871 was, as stated by the com- 
mittee of that convention, $5,361,000 in one 
year; an increase of debt from $3,000,000 to 
$17,000,000, a taxation in one year of five and 
a quarter millions. 

Mr. President, I read these statements not 
to excuse or extenuate the wrongs done by 
any person of any party in any State. It is 
impossible for me even briefly to sketch the 
career of one of these State governments, 
much less to show the wrongs that have been 
inflicted on these people by all of them. But 
it is a clear proposition that bad government 
will make crime, and these governments are 
directly responsible for all the disorders within 
the South. And now to make these disorders 
the pretext for legislation here which will give 
the President control of the elections in the 
country that he may keep himself in power, 
is to take advantage of your own wrong. 

You have robbed and plundered the people 
of the South; you have provoked them to dis- 
orders; and now you mean, on the pretext of 
these disorders, to make yourselves masters of 
the election, to give the President the power 
of reélecting himself. It is vain. The people 
of this country have stood much. As long as 
the issue presented was a sectional issue, the 
northern people would do almost anything or 
allow anything to be done which gave victory 
and power to their section, and when only the 
South was the sufferer. But the rebellion in 
the radical party has extended beyond the 
South ; it has broken out in your own strong- 
hold; and thatis the danger which you now 
fear, and which this legislation is to enable 
you to countervail. 

Mr. President, I feel that while I have not 
done justice to this question as I ought to have 
done, yet I have detained the Senate longer 
than 1 should have done; but I cannot for- 
bear before closing to read to the Senate a 
paragraph which will show to them and to the 
country to what uses the United States forces 
have been put in the South, to what vile 
purposes troops sent there under pretense of 
maintaining law and order have been put in 
the South, and by way of illustration [ read 
the testimony of a Republican in the State of 
North Carolina, not because I think it better 
testimony, but because it may be so consid- 
ered by those who profess Republicanism. 
At page 498 of the report will be found the 
testimony of Elias Bryant, who was called by 
a majority of the committee to testify in regard 
to Kukluxing some men and women, white 
and black, “on account of their loyalty.” 
One William R. Howle, from Chatham county, 
North Carolina, had been before the commit- 
tee and had testified to the Kukluxing of men 


and women, white and black, because of their 
loyalty. He detailed his suffering on account 


of his political principles, showed how bravely 
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he had resisted, how fearlessly he brought to 
justice a rebel Ku Klux. He wasa fair com- 
bination of a hero and a martyr. Unfortu- 
nately for him, an old Republican; Elias Bry- 
‘ant, from his neighborhood, was called to testify 
in regard to other matters, but it leaked out 
incidentally that he knew all about.the outrage 
to which Howle had sworn: 


“Question. You have spoken of this Howle case; 
what kind of fellow is Howle? 

“Answer, L do not like to say much about him. 
Mr. Howle came to my house about eleven months 
ago; Llookedupon him as a gentleman; he said he 
wanted to stay with me for three or four days. Tlet 
him stay; after staying three or four days he paid 
meo up like a gentleman, . 

“Queation. What do people generally say about 
him? What is his general character? 

: “Answer. They generally speak very badly about 

AINN, 

t Question. 
neighborhoo 

“Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Howle has always acted 
very gentlemanly with me; but his general charac- 
ter through the country is very bad. Iam bound to 
gay that. Onc ofthe engineers came to me and told 
me not to. trust him; that he never paid up, and that 
he was a man of no truth. ` 

** Question. His character for truthfulness is bad? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; that is what was stated to me, 
Lliked Mr. Bowle myself. He always treated me 
very gentlemanly.: He is a citizen of 
now. He left our neighborhood about the latter 
part of April, and went to Richmond about the 
timo the Buchanan case came up. 

‘Question. In the Buchanan case were both men 
and women whipped? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question. What kind of a house was that kept 
down there? What was the general character of the 
house and the people who lived there? 

‘Answer, She is an old woman who married and 
had a good many children. About fifteen years ago 
she had a black child. About threo or four_years 
ago sho was very poor. She cume to me, and I gave 
her a pair of cart-wheels to work her oxen. They 
did say (I do not know it to be so) that she drove 
off her husband—a weak, pitiful kind of a fellow. 
Sho put ùp ä kind of a distillery, making about a 
gallon of whisky at a time. Her visitors are mostly 
colored mon. » Edo 

_ Question, Her house was frequented mostly by 
colored men?) |” 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question, She drove her husband off? 

“Answer. Yes, Sir. ` 

oe She was a woman of a very bad char- 
acter’ 

“Answer. Yes, sir. ; 

“Question. What was the character of the girls she 
hed about her? 

“Answer. Lreckon they were about the same. 

‘Question. Do you think it made much difference 
whether white or black men came about there? 

“ Answer, No, sir. 

“Question, Are not those women generally consid- 
ered us strumpets f 

“Answer. Yes, sir; certainly. 

**Queation.. The house is a house sf ill-fame and a 
arin king aouss, frequented mostly by colored peo- 
ple : 2 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; that ig what the neighbors say. 
Her neighbors are generally what we call ‘oue- 
horse plowers’—bonest, straightforward citizens. 
She is right in the center of them. 

**Question. Is there not a good deal of complaint 
of pilfering and of things going to her house from 
the neighbors, all around ? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; a good deal. 

Question. Do you think her polities had anything 
to do with her being whipped or interfered with ? 

“ Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Ig it not one of those houses where 
there is drinking, whoring, and such things as get 
up disturbance in your country g 

‘Answer. As you call me out on that point, there 
is one. circuistance L. will mention. There was a 
woman named Godfrey who went to live with this 
woman. Isaw her in Raleigh the other day, ina 
wagon with Mr. Howle. She had alittle daughter 
about fifteen or sixteen years old, I suppose. She 
hired ber out to a man named Daye Wicker. I am 
told she is a very nice little girl, Her mother went 
after her to go there. A 

serie To take her. to this old strumpet’s 
house { i : 

Answer. Yes, sir. The little girl refused to go, 
and told her she could not; that she had hired her- 
self to this man, Wicker, fora year. _Wickerrefused 
togive her up. The mother of this girl, who is a 
poor woman, lives about two or three milés from the 
house. Lthink itall grew out of thate, > ja 

Question. Out of this woman. wanting to take 
that child tothe old strumpet’s house and the man 
refusing to give her up? - 

“Answer. Yes, sits ; 

“ Question, That. was certainly no place to take a 
young girl to? ., 

“ Answer, Nosir, it was not, 

‘Question, The character of that house was no- 
torioug all around that neighborhood? 


That is his general character in the 


Richmond’ 


„js destined to a signat failure. 


| through Congress: at 


** Answer. Yes, sir; the neighbors. all said s0.: I 
haye been to the house repeatedly when passing. . 
i Question. You saw her at Raleigh the other 

ay 4 s : 

‘Answer. Yes, site. oo o 

‘* Question. What did Howle bring her there for; 
what were they doing together 

“Ansver. Do you want to know all about it? 

‘‘ Question. “¥es, wedo, `. : 

newer. Mr. Howle came to my house, and said 

he and Mr. Hull were going back; that they could 
not be protected. Said I, ‘Mr. Howle, you and Mr. 
Ilull come to my house.’ Mr, Howle owed me about 
thirty-four dollars. He let Mr. Barnum have bis 
contract. Mr. Barnum was to pay his debts, and if 
anything was left. he was to pay me. They went to 
the headquarters of the company, and he turned 
the contract over to Mr. Barnum.” 


These are the sort of men upon whose testi- 
mony, or rather on whose statements of what 
they profess to have heard, Congress is ex- 
pecied to hold eleven States and ten million 
people under the provisions of the Ku Klux 
pill, and at the mercy of the President and his 
supporters during the canvass for his reélection. 

The minority sayin their report on this testi- 
mony: 

“The whippings paraded by Howie, to ayenge 


which he was put in command of United States 
troops, by whose aid he filled the jail in Raleigh 


with his enemies or thoso he desired to prosecute in 
order to ingratiate himself with the Federal author- 
ities, were such, as any honest people would have 
inflicted under similar circumstances. No man can 
read the evidence of Elias Bryant without feeling 
that Howle.and hig strumpets, in trying to force the 
unfortunate daughter of one of these hags into such 
a den of infamy as Bryant describes, to be the victim 
of the lust of Howle dnd his brutal associates, white 
and black, ought to have been whipped, and if 
Colonel Shaffer had repeated the.dose when Howle, 
with ‘Old Sal, the “two girls, and the Godfrey 
woman’ appeared before him, instead of prostitut- 
ing his office andthe Army of the United States to 
imprison the mon who. had regeued the innocent 
girl from. the fate to which the brutes sought. to 
consiga her, would have elevated himself in the 
estimation of all honest men, even if he bad been 
dismissed by the authorities at Washington, tor 


allowing the opportunity to escape to raise the cry 
of Ku ki 


U ux, ond malign the character of the 
people of North Carolina.” 

That, sir, is one of the uses and one of the 
instauces in which Federal troops under a cap- 
tain and lieutenant were sent out to arrest 
some of the people of the State of North Caro- 
lina for rescuing a young girl from a den of 
prostitution; and these parties were put in 
jail and indicted, and figure among the seven 
hundred persons whose uames are paraded 
by the President to’ justify the declaration of 
martial law. a 

Mr. President, I think this attempt of the 
present party in power and its chief to retain 
power by the military arm of the Government 
We have had 
intimations already that the people of this 
country have been penetrated finally with alarm 
and fully appreciate the danger which surrounds 
them. They have shown a disposition to throw 
off the trammets of sectionalism and even of 
pattyism on: both sides to rescue the.country 
from the impending danger. This is the 
thing which has startled the party in power, 
and bas driven them, after lying supine for 
months, at this late hour of the session, to 
bring forward. this. bill authorizing the sus- 
pension of the kabeas corpus antil the 4th 
of next March, pending and throughout the 


whole periodef a presidential election. My 
jadgment and ray.conviction is, and e- 


lieve it will be the.convietion. of the whole 
country, that it has no other. motive. . There 
is no disturbance anywhere now that justifies 
it. There is no insurreetion,:no rebellion, 
nothing that even the President and his ad- 
visers can construe inte an insurrection or 
rebellion. There is nothing that requires the 
exercise of these extraordinary. powers, and 
nothing but the apprebension. of defeat would 
bring his partisans to force this measure 
this late hour. of the 
session. oo : beg gee 
The country is sick and tired of the rule of 
bayonets and the rqbbery.of military rings, the: 
mockery of. elections under. martial law.: The 


agitation 


ern people; » the: 
fanaticism of the abolitionists. ofthe Nerthy 


old spirit of independence: is aroused ; the 
fires of liberty ‘have: been rekindled; party 
trammels have been broken and cast ‘aside, 
and the ‘craving for peace and g“ return 
to the safeguards of the’ Constitution” have 
been signalized in the recent uprising of the 
honest and earnest Republicans: in their côn- 
vention at Cincinnati, and: by the nomination 
of a man for the Presidency whose name ‘is a 
symbol of reconciliation between the séctions 
and between the raċes. Thealacrity with which 
this overture has been accepted by the white 
people of the South will demonstrate to all 
candid men tbat the white people of the South 
have no hostility to northern men who’ have 
ceased to persecute them on account of: their 
devotion to the Union during the recent war. 
And this must open the way to a reconcilia- 
tion between the sections of our country. The 
support of Horace Greeley, the earliest and 
most earnest friend of the colored race, by the 
white people of the South, must convince even 
the most ignorant-negro that they have, no. in- 
tention of depriving them of their rights ‘and 
liberties, and will thus produce a reconciliation 
between the races of that unhappy region. 
Reconciliation will give us peace—not the 
poges proclaimed by our military ruler, which 
has come from the torpor of despotism, but 
the peace produced by reconciliation between 
the jarring sections of our country, and between 
the exasperated races of the ruined South, 
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SPEECH OF HON. ANDREW KING, 
OF MISSOURI, eave 
In roe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1872, i 
On the subject of reconstruction and its results, 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the legislation 
of Congress in regard to the southern States 
for the purpose, as declared, of reconstructing 
those States aud bringing them back into the 
Union, presents a subject that commands the 
attention of readers and thiukers of all classes. 
Much has been said and written on this sub- 
ject, but when we look at it as it stands before 
the world in all its ugly deformity ‘and fatal 
results to the country and the Republican 
party, we see utonce that much remains to be 
said and written: : 

-I propose to occupy a few minutes in con- 
sidering this matter, and I do not know that 
Í shall be able to present anything new, -but 
I hope that may not deprive me of a hearing. 
There ig not much new under. the sun, and 
especially in regard to the science of govern- 
ment. The memory of man is defective, liable 
to forget disagreeable facts. l may refresh 
the memory of some in what 1 have to say.'. 

The injurious effects: and results that might 
follow the late civil war upon the States of the 
South and the institutions of the country: was 
a subject that. attracted the consideration of 
some of the far-seeing patriots at-the inauge 
ration of that unfortunate struggle. One “ok 
those patriots was: Joba: J; Crittenden; of 
Kentucky, a man of -well-bakanged ‘jntellect, 
enriched with the experience of férty years of 
practicable statesmansbip inthe bestdays of 
the Republic. Crittenden stood.upon 2 divid- 
ing ridge, so to speak, betvieen the conflicting 
sections, and .could see, 28 he believed, the 
dangerous elementa ofboth.: “He knew’ that 
the great qaedtions-iw-contraveray betweenithe 


sectione were: vial and intendely..exeiting:: 


that they: had been: inflamed by the fires:0f 
for many long years; producing great 
bitterness and alienation of feeling: Hekoegw 
the high-toned, :sensitive feelings of the south- 
and also the: reckless; morbid 
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and desiring, above all things, to preserve the 
Constitution, the Union, and the integrity of 
the States, he presented his celebrated and 

atriotie resolution of July 22, 1861, to tbe 
Pouse of Representatives. That resolution 
defines and declares the objects and purposes 
of the war, and was presented to preserve the 
Constitution and shield the Union from dis- 
ruption and the evils of ‘reconstruction’ 
that have been brought upon the country since 
the. war closed. Some of my Republican 
friends who voted for this resolution would no 
doubt prefer that it should sleep in silence. 
Their record since that vote was given is such 
. that they would be glad to forget it; but they 
. must excuse me for refreshing their memory. 

The resolution reads as. follows: 

“ Resolved, That the. present deplorable. ciyil 
war has been forced upon the country by the dis- 
unionisis of the southern States, now in revolt 
against the constitutional Government, and in arms 
around the capital; that in this national emer- 
gency Congress, banishing all feeling of mere pas- 
sion and resentment, will recollect onty its duty to 
the whole country; that this war is not waged upon 
our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any pur- 
pose of conquest or subjugation, nor purpose of 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights or estub- 
lished institutions of those States, but to defend 
and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, 
and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unim- 
paired; that as soon-as these objects are accom- 
plished the war ought to cease.” 

This resolution was adopted the day after 
the Bull Run battle, when the war was raging, 
by a vote of 122 for and 2 against it—almost 
unanimous; Republicans, Democrats, and Con- 
servatives all voting for it. On the 25th of 
July the Senate adopted the same resolution. 

It is interesting to refer to the names that 
passed that famous resolution in contrast with 
their acts since. 

WAR DEMOCRATS AND CONSERVATIVES. 

One of the results of the adoption of this 
resolution was to give relief to the minds of a 
large portion of the people, especially to that 
class that has been: known siuce as. Conserva- 
tives and war Democrats. There was a fear- 
ful apprehension pervading the minds of many 
patriotic persons as to the objects of the war 
and what would be its results. This resolu- 
tion defined the object and declared what 
should be the result when the war ceased, and, 
therefore, that. large class of sturdy men who 
were not willing to enlist in an abolition war, 
but were ready and willing to fight for the 
Union under the Constitution, saw their way 
clear upon the adoption of this resolution, and 
came forward and filled-up the armies of the 
Government-and pressed forward the terrible 
conflict. — 3 

And just here I may remark that it is 
quite amusing, as well as- absurd, to hear 
the claim set up and asserted that the Repub- 
licans put down the confederacy; that the 

Republicans saved the Republic, &.,. when 
the. fact is well known that no victory of any 
note was gained until after the adoption of the 
Crittenden resolution, and General George B. 
McClellan, a war Democrat, was placed at 
the head ofthe armies of the nation, and filled 
up his ranks-with Conservatives and war Dem- 
ocrats. Let me not be misunderstood. ` All 
I claim is the truth of history, and justice. 
Ido not deny that Republicans did their duty, 
but they did notdoitall.. .-. MarS 

But to return. If the leading features even 
of this solemn public pledge, made to a con- 
fiding people, had been kept in good faith by 
.Conugress, a reference to it now would not be 
necéssary, - But inasmuch as it has been brò- 
ken. and. wantonly disregarded by the very 
power that adopted it, and asthe country, and 
the southern States especially, have been made 
the victims of ‘this great wrong, and now stand 
before the world degraded and robbed of the 
‘rights guarantied. to them-by the Constitution, 
and reaffirmed: by -sdid: resolution, I deem it 
‘proper to'.inquire into the causes; and see if 


there was any necessity for the adoption of 
the reconstruction measures in order to keep 
and perform the pledges given in said resolu- 
tion ; and, not wishing to extend these remarks 
beyond reasonable bounds, I will pass over 
the action of Congress during the war, and 
proceed by short inquiries since the war. 
SOUTHERN STATES ABOLISHED. 

And first, was it necessary, to maintain the 
Constitution, preserve the Union, and keep 
the Crittenden pledge, to overthrow and abol- 
ish the State governments of the South, and cre- 
ate in their stead military districts, and estab- 
lish a military despotism over the people after 
the rebellion was put down and the war had 
ceased? And was that high-handed measure 
adopted by authority of the Constitution or 
the Crittenden pledge? I submit to the 
Radical party to-day, in all candor, the above 
inquiries. Oaths and solemn pledges made 
to the sovereign people are sacred things, and 
ought not to be broken or disregarded. No 
answer in justification of said acts can be 
given. But I have an answer from one high 
in authority, whose evidence will not be ques- 
tioned, showing that it was not necessary to 
do anything of the kind. I refer to Lieu- 
tenant General Grant, now President of the 
United Siates. General Grant, after a care- 
ful examination of the condition of the south- 
ern Siates, made under a resolution of the 
Senate, reported to President Johnson on the 
18th December, 1865, the result of that exam- 
ination, from which I make extracts, to wit: 

“Iam satisfied that the mass of thinking men of 
the South accept the present situation of affairs in 
good faith. The questions which have heretofore 
divided the sentiments of the people of the two 
sections, slavery and State rights, or the right of a 
State to secede from the Union, they regard as hav- 
ing been settled forever by the highest tribunal— 
arms—that man can resort to. was pleased to 
learn from the leading men whom I met that they 
not only accepted the decision arrived at as final, 
but, now that the. smoke of battle was cleared 
away, and time has been given for reflection, that 
this decision has been a fortunate one for the whole 
country, they receiving like benefits from it with 
those who opposed them in the field and in coun- 

And on the point of establishing military 
power in tbose States the distinguished wit- 
ness shows there was no necessity for that, in 
the following language taken from said report: 

*“ There is such universal acquiescence in the au- 
thority of the General Government throughout the 
portions of the country visited by me that the mere 
presence of a. military force, without regard to 
numbers, is sufficient to maintain order.” 

In that report General Grant stated the 
facts as. they existed which have not nor 
could not be denied. It follows, then, of 
course, that these high-handed and unpro- 
voked measures, by which those sovereign 
States were stricken down and driven from 
the Union, were not necessary to preserve the 
Union and. the Constitution, nor to uphold 
the Crittenden pledge. And it also follows, 
of course, that the actors and promotors of 
this great national outrage violated the Con- 
stitution they had sworn to support, and broke 
the solemn pledge they had given to the coun- 
try in the Crittenden resolution. ` 

NEGROES PUT IN POWER. 

And again, was it necessary to preserve the 
Constitution and the Union that by means of 
these military despotisms and the Kreedman’s 

Bureau system the. political power of those 
States should be placed in the hands of the 
ignorant aud illiterate negroes, the. villainous 
scalawags and carpet-baggers?. The war had 
ceased, The supremacy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution was complete. 
What reason can be assigned in justification 
of thisadditional daring violation of the great 
charter. of’ liberty; and how can any man 
having any respect for the science of civilized 


government, and: sound statesmanship, under- 


take’ to vindicate this reckless policy of the 
party in power? Here was an intelligent 


civilized people, accustomed to rule and ad- 
minister the affairs of State, a conquered peo- 
ple it is true, but a people who had given in 
their adhesion in good faith to the Federal 
Government, and distinguished for their honor 
and integrity in the most elevated walks of life. 
And yet this is the people that is put under 
the heel of ignorance and corruption. With 
all due respect for the official position of the 
party in power, I must be allowed to say that 
the only way to account for this extraordinary 
policy is to assume that the spirit of "Old 
John Brown,” that is said to be still on the 
‘‘march,’’ entered into the gentlemen of 
t“ great moral ideas,” and prompted them to 
adopt this policy in order to carry out “Old 
John’s” raid upon the South. 

I pass on, and state that I find in the same 
category the civil rights act and the enforce- 
ment acts, both of which are unauthorized 
by the Constitution and in direct violation of 
the Crittenden pledge, neither being necessary 
to preserve the Constitution, but on the con- 
trary a death-blow to ‘‘the dignity, equality, 
and rights of the several States.”’ 


AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


And again I ask, was it necessary, to pre- 
serve the Constitution and the Union, to pro- 
pose and force upon the country by corruption 
and fraud the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution? You 
must excuse me, gentlemen, for persisting in 
the effort to hold you up to a decent respect 
for the Constitution of our country. I know 
that it is very disagreeable to you; I kuow 
that constitutional men have been scorned and 
sneered at as traitors to their country, and all 
that, but I do not intend to be driven from 
my support of the great and glorious old char- 
ter of civil and religious liberty by the scoffs 
and sneers of the ‘‘higher-law’’ men of the 
party in power or any other party. 

But to return. The thirteenth amendment, 
setting the negro free, was virtually accom- 
plished by military power and the proclama- 
tion of the President during the war, and was 
ratified by the lawful State governments of the 
South after the war and before they were over- 
thrown by military power, as stated above. 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT, 


The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
were forced upon the country after the South 
was subdued, when there was no necessity for 
it, to preserve the Union, and ata time when 
the States of the South were debarred repre- 
sentation in both branches of Congress, and 
had no voice in proposing said amendments 
for adoption. And what are those amend- 
ments? How do they affect the ‘‘dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States?’ It 
is well for the people to inquire. ` 

The fourteenth amendment is a sort of jum- 
ble of “civil rights?’ for the negro and “ dis- 
abilities?’ for the white man, which, being in- 
terpreted, means that the negro isa gentleman 
and ean do very much as he pleases, but the 
white man cannot be trusted to hold office or 
have anything to do with State or national 
Government; or, in other words, this amend- 
ment, together with the fifteenth, confers civil 
and political rights upon the negro, and takes 
away civil and political rights from the white 
man, and these two amendments, and the laws 
enacted to enforce them, following after and 
being substituted for the military despotism 
and Hreedmen’s Bureau system, have completed 
the drama oftaking the powers of Government, 
State and national, out of the hands of the in- 
telligent, responsible people of the South and 
placing those powers, as stated above, in the 
hands of the ignorant and the corrupt. And 

yet my Republican friends are astonished that 
this profound system of ‘reconstruction ’’ 
should have: produced corruption, bankruptcy, 
and Ka Klux Klansin those States. The third 
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section of the fourteenth amendment contains 
the disfranchising clause that.deprives a large 
portion of the people of the South of their 
civil rights and places them in a position. of 
semi-slavery. : ee 
SOCIAL EQUALITY. | 

Another objectionable feature of this amend- 
ment is found in the first. section, which reads 
as follows : l . 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” oes 

And in this I find another deadly blow 
struck at the ‘‘dignity, equality, and rights 
of the several States,’ which the Radi- 
cal party pledged itself to ‘“ preserve unim- 
paired’’ in the Crittenden resolution. The 
clause here copied is one of the central planks 
in this grand reconstruction, centralizing pro- 
gramme, by which the State governments are 
to be consolidated into the Federal power. 
It is on this clause that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Sumner] bases his social 
equality bill, by which he defeated general 
amnesty in the Senate under this clause it is 
claimed, as a part of the ‘‘privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States”? 
that shall not be ‘‘ abridged’? by any State 
law, that a negro shall be compelled to open 
the doors of his hotel to a white man and take 
him in and give him accommodations! That 
a negro church shall be open to white people 
to go to if they desire! That white men 
shall have the right to go in and join negro 
Masonic lodges and negro Odd Fellows’ lodges, 
whether the negroes are willing or not. That 
the friends ofa dead white man shall have the 
right to bury such white man in a negro grave- 

ard without asking permission of the negro. 

hata white man shall havea right toride ina 
railroad car with a negro. That a white man 
shall have the right to send his children to 
school with negro children ; and that a white 
man shall have the right to marry a negro 
woman, if the negro is willing. And many 
other social and civil rights that white men 
may enjoy without asking the permission of 
the negroes, that I have not time to enumerate, 
and that the States areprohibited from inter- 
fering with. Apprehending that these distin- 
guished social rights might be abused, and espe- 
cially that the black and white races might be 
damaged by intermarriage and mixed schools, 
he introduced in the early part of the present 
session of Congress an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting -the inter- 
marriage of the black and white races, and 
restoring to the States the right to prohibit 
mixed schools if they thought proper. That 
amendment was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, where it still remains. The sym- 
pathetic bowels of the committee have not been 
moved yet in behalf of the negro sufficiently 
to prompt a report. , 

i FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

But, passing on to the fifteenth amendment, 
I find that in addition to being forced upon 
the country as above stated, it was unwise and 
dangerous to the good order of society to adopt 
it at the time it was adopted; for the reason 
that it conferred the right of suffrage upon the 
colored people of the South before they were 
prepared to exercise it properly. It conferred 
political power upon a large class of, men sub- 
ject.to be controlled and misled. by unprinci- 
pled bad men for selfish purposes, which has 
been done to such an extent as to prostrate 
those States in all their material and social 
interests to an alarming extent. And again, 
it was an unprecedented and uncalled-for act. 
The laws of our country prior to the adoption 
of the fifteenth amendment had been’ based 
upon the idea and required reasonable time to 
be given for preparation to exercise this ex- 
alted right. | 

Our native-born sons, with all the advan- 


tages of education and general intelligence, 
were and are required tó be twenty-one years 
of age before they- are allowed to vote, and 
our foreign-born’ citizens, no matter: how in- 
telligent and cultivated, were and are required 
to reside five years in the United States, and 
comply: with the requirements of a strict 
naturalization law, before they are allowed to 
vote. But by the fifteenth amendment there 
are millions of people, without qualification 
to vote, upon whom the right of suffrage is 
conferred without requiring any preparation 
or qualification whatever by law of any kind. 
And thus it is shown that the Radical party 
has discriminated in favor of the negro and 
against the white man by conferring upon him 
a great political right without preparation, 
which is refused to the white man until he 
goes through the probation at least that is re- 
quired of him for preparation, And this I 
must say is another high-handed outrage upon 
the intelligent people of the whole country, 
North and South, Hast and West. It confers 
political power upon a mass of people who in 
the hands of à few desperate men may control 
the destinies of our country. And I say 
further that if there is any sound statesman- 
ship in this fifteenth amendment, then repeal 
your naturalization laws and put the intelli- 
gent foreigner on an equal footing at least 
with the ignorant negro. 

It is proper to state before passing from this 
branch of the subject that in all this matter 
the colored man was passive, submitting 
merely to what others did for him. I have 
no fault to find with the colored people, as a 
class, in the premises. I desire to say also 
that these amendments being declared by the 
constituted authorities of the Government to 
be adopted and ingrafted upon the Federal 
Constitution, howéver much I condemn the 
means made use of to, force them upon the 
country, I expect,as a law abiding-citizen, to 
submit to them asa part of the existing law 
of the Guvernment, and leave it to the people 
and posterity to modify or change them, if they 
think proper, in the mode provided by the 
Constitution. 

` RADIOAL SPIRIT. 


Before passing to the results of these recon- 
struction acts, and to present. to the country 
and to Congress the spirit of reckless corrup- 
tion and utter disregard of constitutional. Jaw 
and civil liberty by which leaders in this 
movement were actuated, I will insert here an 
extract or two from the utterances of Thad. 
Stevens and Winter Davis, two of the most 
prominent. I copy from an article of Hon, 
Gideon Welles on reconstruction in the April 
number of the Galaxy. Einvite special atten- 
tion to these extracts. Mr. Welles gives the 
following from Thad. Stevens : 


“Thaddeus Stevens, who with other Radicals had 
been in consultation with Henry Winter Davis, 
called to see me on the 30th of June, 1865, and made 
some sarcastic hits at the President and most of his 
Cabinet. He expressed his contempt for State rights; 
and for any step which would place the rebels on an 
equality with loyal men his indignation was unut- 
terable. Only boys, he said, ignorant of their duty, 
or men as incompetent as boys, destitute of al 
statesmanship, could think of reéstablishing tho 
rebel States, and admitting them and the rebels to 
participate in the Government with the same rights 
as ourselves. When I spoke of constitutional obli- 
gations, he said constitutional obligations meant 
constitutional obstructions; they were impediments 
to progress. e had, hs averred, outgrown the gar- 
ments made and put on in 1789. They.did not fit us. 
The mon who manufactured -the Constitution had 
given us but a piece of patchwork at best, ‘Theydid 
not like it themselves in some respects, but it was 
the best they could do in the then existing cireum- 
stances. They were very good men, and wise for 
the times in which they lived. We, however, be- 
longed to a later age, a more advanced civilization, 
and were blockheads if we could not improve on 
their work. It was an absurdity for us to attempt 
to go along, broken up into fifty different States or 
corporations; we must bo more compact, have a 
nationality, and get rid of the ridiculous theories 
and fanciful notions that we were thirty or fifty 
different sovereignties.” aa 


_ The following is from Winter Davis. Speak- 
ing of the southern States and the negro, Davis 
says: : : Bele OGRE a TA 
“They have suffered and suffered ' much by the 
confiscation of their slaves: the next best: punish- 
ment is.to deprive them of the rights of citizenship. 
I am no enthusiast; Lam very little ofa philan- 
thropist. I have no supreme love of the intellect- 
ual superiority of the negro over the white; but I 
know his vote.is important, and if I have not much 
respect for justice and humanity, I have for the five- 
twenties. We need the votes of all the colored peo- 
ple; it is numbers, not: intelligence, that count at 
the ballot-box; it is right intention, not philosophic 
judgment, that casts the vote.” Ce met 


The spirit shown by these. extracts: is in 
harmony with the spirit of a strong man with 
barbarous proelivinies, engaged in a personal 
conflict. hen he knocks hisadversary down, 
instead of permitting him to get up after he 
has confessed himself whipped, jumps upon him 
while he is down, crushes and tramples him 
in the dust. The civilized, chivalrous man 
when engaged in personal conflict. knocks his 
adversary down, stands and permits ‘himi to 
rise, scorning to strikea prostrate foe,’ When 
he rises, if he admits himself beaten, the. con- 
queror takes him by the hand, takes ‘him’ to 
an inn, bas his wounds washed and dressed, 
and treats him as a brother. This last, I 
think, is the manly, generous spirit that should 
have controlled the party in power in the treat- 
ment of our southern brethren. A generous 
magnanimity, coupled with a wise and liberal 
policy, toward the high-souled sons and daugh- 
ters of the South, would have won them back 
and cemented the Union forever. ‘he colored 
people would have been protected in their 
rights, educated and elevated into an intelli- 
gent citizenship as fast as their: capacities 
would receive it. Bo egies 

This brief outline of a few of the leading 
features of reconstruction must suffice; space 
will not permit more at present; and yet the 
half is not told. 

RESULTS. 


Let us look briefly ata few of the results of 
reconstruction. - I have shown that, these 
high-handed measures were not necessary to 
preserve the Constitution or the Union, ‘nor 
to keep the Crittenden pledge; and in doing 
this {-have shown indirectly, but conclusively, 
the real motive that prompted this policy; and 
what is it? Nothing less and nothing else 
than the cold deliberate purpose” to sustain 
and keep the Radical party in power at all 
hazards. The exalted position of American 
statesmanship, that of upholding the dignity 
and honor of the Government, by adminis 
tering the laws under the Constitution faith 
fully for the good of the people, is sacrificec 
in a time of profound peace at the altar of 
the party in power. : ; 

I will direct attention first to the result: 
of this policy upon the people and governments 
of the southern . States. And this scheme 
‘being conceived in sin and brought forth ir 
iniquity,” has cast the mildew of political anc 
moral death over that beautiful and formerly 
blooming section of the United States, We 
copy an extract from a late editorial by Horace 
Greeley in his paper, the New York Tribune. 
Speaking of reconstruction andthe negroes of 
the South, Mr. Greeley says ` OE lets 

“Generally speaking, they havelearned how to pro- 


tect their personal and political- rights. : But in the 
intoxication of sudden: political enfranchisement 
they have fallen victims to an infamous horde of ad 
yenturers from the northern States, whose robberic 
they lack the sagacity and perhaps the instinct of 
responsibility to prevént. The shrewder and mori 
unscrupulous of their own people have joined hand 
with these thieving carpet-baggers, and the resul 
is a reign of corruption: and oppression entirel) 
without parallel inthe history of the United States 
One. after, another the unfortunate communitre: 
seem to be rushing into bankruptoy. . hatevoi 
little conscience may have now and then showr 
jtselfthere in the management -of ‘public affairs, i: 
fast becoming extinguished, And, agit always hap 
pens,.the rascality of the rulersreacts upon thepeo 
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ple, so that politically the whole country is lapsing 
into demoralization.” 


On this point I also present extracts from 
the report. of the joint select committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to inquire into the con- 
dition of affairs in the late insurrectionary 
States, which report was made to Congress in 
the month of February last. The extracts 
I make relate mainly to the corruptions and 
financial bankruptcy that has been brought 
upon those States by this Radical policy. as 
follows: 


* We have endeavored to give somewhat in detail 
the result of the reconstruction policy of Congress 
onthe financial condition of the southern States, 
together with the character of their registration and 
election laws, and we feel warranted in asserting to | 
Congress and the country that the whole system has į 
been one of plunder and oppression; whenever and | 
wherever schemes could be concocted to enrich the 
officials, they were consummated by bribery and cor- | 
ruption at the expense of the tax-payers ; whenever 
and wherever it was necessary to destroy or abridge 
the right of suffrage, or to stuff the ballot-box for 
party purposes, it-was resorted te ; when it was best 
to stir up strifeso as to furnish a pretext for oppres- | 
sion or asubversion of tne popular will,it was done; | 
in short, every means was applied and every device 
was resorted to which the worst and most unscru- 
pulous class of adventurers could invent, to enrich 
themselves and impoverish the people over whom | 
they were placed, by the most wicked and cruel sys- 
tem that human ingenuity could devise. A glance i 
atthe men whom Congr..ss imposed as Governors of | 
these States, illustrates the character of the whole 
machinery and the materials of which it is com- 
posed. The subordinates, whose obscurity afforded 
them protection, were, on an average, worse than 
the Governors, who, being more exposed to public 
gaze, had to observe a certain decent respect for 
public opinion which their inferiors did not feel ; 
the subordinates, therefore, indulged their lust for | 
wealth and power more unscrupulously than those 
who were Governors dared to do.” 

“The public recordsof the country show that Gov- | 
ernor Holden, of North Carolina, has been success- | 
fully impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors, 

epublicans uniting in so doing. Reed, of Florida, | 
has just been impeached by his own Legislature. | 
Bullock fied from Georgia to escape certain convic- | 
tion. Smith, of Alabama, was guilty of issuing at í 
least $500,000 of the bonds of that State fraudulently | 
to the managers of the Alabama and Chattanooga 
railroad. Brownow, while in Tennessee, tyran- | 
nizedover that people in the most shameless man- ; 
ner, being equaled in that regard only by Davis. 
of Texas. Scott, of South Carolina, barely escaped 
impeachment even from his corrupt Legislature. 
We will forbear in this report from, speaking of the 
present status of Warmoth, of Louisians, and Clay- 
ton, of Arkansas, as they are now undergoing in- 


vestigation before committees of the Senate and || 


House. Virginia escaped, and Mississippi elected 
one of her own large property-holders, which par- 
tially saved her. : 

“With such leaders and such examples, it was 
inevitable that the subordinates would be corrupt. 

he fountains of justice were poisoned, and the 
streams were of course impure. Punishments for | 
offenses, especially for bribery, corruption, or extor- | 
tion, became impossible when nearly aH in author- 
ity were equally guilty. They agreed in one thing, 
and that was to silence all complaints by professions 
of loyalty and devotion to the party in power, and 
by denunciations loud and deep of those complain- 
ing as rebels and traitors, who were persecuting them 
because of their loyalty. For atime they succeeded, 
but they occasionally quarreled over the division of 
the spoils, and then the facts would leak out, as 
they now are doing in Louisiana and South Caro- 

ina. 

“Truth is mighty, and public justice in the end cer- 
tain. The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind exceedingly fine. The water is being turned 
on, hence the piteous howls for protection which 
these miscreants ure sending up from all quarters to 
the Government at Washington to save them from 
the just condemnation which awaits them. 

“A substantial recapitulation of the debts and lia- 
bilities, actual and contingent, of the several States 
as States, is perhaps necessary. 

“No idea can be given of the amount of their local 


burdens. 
Alabama. 
Debts and liabilities, July 1, 1861......... $5,939,654 87 
Debts and liabilities, July 1, 1868......... 7,904,396 92 ; 
Present indebtedness, actual and con- 
tingent, including railroad aid bonds, 38,381,967 37 
: Arkansas. 
Debt and liabilities in 1861, not exceed- 
4,036,952 87 


AN eiiieaen 

Debts and liabilities, actual and con- 
tingent, including railroad and levee 
bonds, DOW y...ssiccseecescseedecees snes 


Florida. 


19,761,265 62 


Debt. in 1860... 221,000 00 
Debt in 1868, June 8. ». 528,856 95 
Debt now, ineludin s 

issued ahd authorized... 15,768,447 54 


Debts and liabilities, Junel, 1871......... 41,194,473 91 
Excess of expenditures over receipts, 
IST PORN ab sensuacecehesserdaceusedies voces 9,345,733 00 
North Carolina. 
| Debts and liabilities, July, 1861. 9,699.500 00 
| Debts and liabilities, July, 1868. .. 15,779,945 00 
Debts and liabilities now, (Gov: s 
ter t E 34,887,467 85 
South Carolina. 
Debt, 1861, about (exclusive of some six 
millions of contingent and prospec- 
tive liabilities, most of which were 
settled in some way, not very clearly 
explained). - 4,000,000 00 


| In 1860 she had no dept, but January 1, 


l| public safety shall require it, to suspend the 


Georgia. 
Debt and liabilities in 1860, abont...... 
Debt and liabilities, June, 1871, includ- 
ing railroad bonds, issued and au- 
thorized. (See Mr. Angier’s state- 


ment) 

Railroad bonds, with $6,000,000 having 
been deemed fraudulent. (See An- 
Bier’s report)... Madii naiiai 

Louisiana, 
Debts and liabilities, January 1, 1861... 
Debts and liabilities, January 1, 1868 


50,137,500 00 


44,137,500 00 


10,099,074 34 
14,347,057 62 


Debt, 1871, including bonds to railroads 
and bonds in dispute as fraudulent... 29,158,914 47 


Mississippi. 
1870, her State debt was 


Tennessee. 
Debts and liabilities in October, 1861... 20,105,606 66 
Debts and liabilities in January, 1871... 45,688,263 46 
This has been reduced several millions since the 
Democrats obtained power. (See Governor’s mes- 
sage to the Legislature, October, 1871.) 


Texas. 
Texas had no debt before the war. 
The comptroller states it, November, 1871, at not 


1,796,971 30 


VOSS tha ......eseessssegeeseseeeseassessareeveres, $3,000,000 00 
Debts and liabilities, including railroad 
bonds now, (see. proceedings of tax- 
payers’ CONVENLION) ......cesessecsceene esee . 17,000,000 00 
While the taxation imposed in 1871 was 
as stated by the committee of that 
CONVENLION «0... ccetessseecesenessssrersessaee 5,361,000 00 
Virginia, | 
Debts and liabilities in 1861 ..... w+ 31,938,144 59 ! 
Debts and liabilities. in 1871 .. 47,390,839 96 | 


Governor Walker, in his late message, shows that 
$1,619,322 24 has been paid on the debt lately; it is 
now $45,480,542 21. 

"The aggregate increase of the debts and liabili- 
ties of these several States will be found greatly to 
exceed $200,000,000. The fact that as soon as any 
of these States escape from the clutehes of these 
vultures ‘they begin to reduce their debts and 
husband their resources, ought to convince all men 
interested in the welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try that a change of rulers is not only necessary, but 
indispensable.” 


: KU KLUX ACT. 

Another striking evidence of the fatal re- 
sults of reconstruction is found in the passage 
by the party in power, at the first session of 
the present Congress, of an act to enforce 
the provisions of the fourteenth. amendment 
of the Constitution, commonly known as the 
‘‘Ku Klux act.’? This fourteenth is the 
famous reconstruction ‘‘plank’’—the “dis- 
ability,” ‘social equality ’ amendment. In 
this act we have a remarkable commentary on 
Radical statesmanship. After six years tam- 
pering with this pet policy, and after enacting 
sundry other enforcement. acts, ‘‘the wise 
men of the Hast’’ pass another act to enforce 
said amendment, by whichthey expect to heal 
up the festering infirmities of reconstruction. 
And as evidence of the desperate condition of 
things produced by their policy in the South, 
they clothe the President with imperial powers, 
by authorizing him, when in his judgment the 


writ of habeas corpus, that great writ that has 
stood the bulwark of personal liberty for two 
hundred years, and neversuspended but twice 
before in this country. - Surely reconstruction 
has made.a sad: wreck of the South, to require 
such an extreme remedy as the suspension of 
this sacred writ, at the will of the President. 
CONCLUSION, | 

These remarks have extended beyond ex- 
pectation, and I will close by referring to 
one more of the results of reconstruction. 
I take pleasure in stating that this result is 


of the patriot glad. I refer to the fact that 
the great and good men of the Republican 
party are turning their backs upon the mon- 
ster, reconstruction. They have seen its dego- 
lating and disastrous effects, and are fleeing 
from it. This reckless spirit of Radicalism, 
that defies the Constitution of the fathers of 
the Republic, that sneers at the sanctity of 
official oaths, and scoffs at solemn pledges, 
has blasted the blessings of peace and the 
supremacy of the Federal Constitution. Crit- 
tenden feared it, and hence his patriotic reso- 
lution to guard against it. General McClellan 
saw its tendency in the midst of the war, and 
retired from the Army. Hancock, and Bates, 
and Buatr, and Scuurz, and Glover, and 
scores of civil and military veterans, took a 
bold stand against it, before and soon after tha 
war closed ; and later still, Gratz Brown, and 
Greeley, and TRUMBULL, and Davrs, with many 
others; and last and best, the honest masses of 
the Republican party are coming to the rescue, 
determined to put the monster down, restore 
the Government to its proper balance, and 
deliver it from corruption, And as a crown- 
ing event in this great movement comes the 
Cincinnati convention of Liberal Republicans, 
with a majesty and strength that is causing the 
Radical elements to tremble and turn pale. 
REMEDIES. 

I am reminded that I am expected be- 
fore closing to state remedies for the evils 
presented. It gives me pleasure to state very 
briefly that the remedies to me are plain. Re- 
peal your disability laws; grant general am- 
nesty ; put the white man on an equal footing 
with the negro; give intelligent men that will 
not steal a fair chance in the affairs of State ; 
repeal your reconstruction and enforcement 
laws, and withdraw from Congress your social 
equality bills, that are engendering and pro- 
moting strife and bitterness between the white 
and colored races ; respect the dignity, equal- 
ity, and rights of the States that created and 
limited the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; nay pel and in good faith with all 
classes; and loyalty, good order, fraternal 
feeling, peace, and prosperity will follow. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. H. MAYNARD, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 2, 1872. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having urder considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— . 

Mr. MAYNARD said: 

Mr. Cuairman: A general belief prevails 
that our publiċ receipts are at present too 
large, and that good policy as well as justice 
to the tax-payers require us to reduce them. 
The Sécretary of the Treasury, in his estimates 
for the next year puts the receipts at $359,000, - 
000, and the expenditures at $301,705,086 99. 

I do not propose to examine the estimates 
of expenditures. That duty properly belongs 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and is.to 
be considered when we examine the appropri- 
ation bills. Some gentlemen have imagined 
that they saw an opportunity to look at the 
subject from a partisan and political point of 
view, and have attempted to show that the 
expenditures under the present Administra- 
tion are relatively much greater than were 
the expenditures prior to the war under the 
administration of Mr. Buchanan. f 
Without taking the time now, I am prepared 
to show to any gentleman who desires the 


one, though not intended, that studs the cloud 
with the bow of promise, and makes the heart 


information that these expenditures, as rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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jority of the committee, and that introduced 
by a member of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY,] 
üpon the call of his State, and referred to the 
Committee of Ways and. Means, he having 
failed to obtain leave to introduce it as em- 
bodying the views ofthe minority of the com- 
mittee. Iwill’ add that it is the firgt time since 


| have had any, connection with this House. 


that a minority of one of the standing commit- 
tees has been refused permission to` submit 
their views in connection with the report of 
the majority. These two bills are, however, 
before the House ; one presented by the major- 
ity, and the other by the minority of the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means. Iam notat liberty 
under the rules of the House to say who com- 
pose the majority and the minority of the com- 
mittee; but I will read a paragraph from the 
speech of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 

ECK,] made the other day, ip which he says: 
It. was the first time since. the war that any 
Speaker had ventured to constitute a Committee of 
Ways and Means a majority of which was in favor 
of revenue reform.” . 


Now I suppose it ig no violation of confi- 
dence to say that neither the chairman, [Mr. 
Dawes,] nor the gentleman from New York 
on ty right, [Mr. E.°H. Rozerrs,] nor the 
gentleman. from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY} 
who spoke yesterday, nor myself, have ever 
been classed. among the self-styled revenue 
reformers, > 

- I propose to inquire into the character of 
these bills. so far as to see what burdens are 
removed. and the reason and propriety of mak- 
ing specific removals. It will be noticed that 
one difference .between the majority and mi- 
nority bills is this :- the- majority bill places the 
tariff in the beginniug and the internal rev- 
‘enué in the latter part of the bill, while the 
minority bill revérses the order, placing the 
internal révénue part first and the tariff last. 

The principal articles of taxation under our 
internal revenue system now are spirits and 
tobacco. ~As-gentlemen are aware, our reduc- 
tion of internal taxes has been very marked 
and fapki dering the years since the war. ‘The 
following. table gives the collections for each 
yell sinéé this system ‘of taxation went into 
Operations on a 


aj timated by. the recoipta up to this time. 
t fathoatel y Secretary of Treasury. 
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The opinion generally prevails that spirits 
and tobacco are outlaws which anybody may 
pursue, wolves’ heads which all the world may 
strike when they get the chance. In sevéral 
of the countries of Europe where tobacco is 
not produced, and where the materials for 
producing spirits, if found at all, are found in 
limited quantities and come in competition 
with the demand of those articles for food, a 
principle of taxation prevails quite inappli- 
cable to this country, where we have almost a 
monopoly of tobacco, and where we produce 
in abundance the grain, fruits, and molasses 
out of which spirits are distilled, and the pro- 
duction of which is one of our principal agricul- 
tural interests, and the distillation of which is 
one of our largest manufacturing industries. 
Many people in this country support them- 
selves, they obtain their livelihood, by the 
production of spirits and by the growth and 
manufacture of tobacco. 

The tax on spirits was, from the first, found 
difficult to collect. For years there was a 
struggle between the Government and the 
whisky interest, which resulted in the law of 
July 20, 1868—the law, with a few amendments, 
at this time in force. That Jaw was a trial and 
an experiment, to ascertain whether it was pos- 
sible to collect a tax or not from distilled 
spirits. The result’ has been that during the 
present year a tax of nearly fifty millfon dollars 
will be collected from that article. But itis a 
hard and harshtaw. The punishiments inflicted 
are fixed inflexibly by the statute, and except 
within comparatively small limits little is left 
to the discretion of the courts. It is partic- 
ularly and especially hard upon the small dis- 
tillers. In fact, the small distiller is prevented 
from carrying on bis occupation. Take, for 
example, one who can produce only from ten 
to fifteen gallons a day, and who in fact does 

roduce no more than from six to eight gal- 

ons a day. Before he can commence work 
he must give a bond in a penalty of not less 
than $5,000, which, I need not say, is an impos- 
sibility to many a poor man. He must then pay 
a special tax of $400. He must pay a store- 
keeper five dollars a day besides the gauger’s 
fee, und two dollars aday every day his distill- 
ery is run. These and other embarrassments 
thrown around the business make it practically 
impossible for the small distillation ofthe coun- 
try to be continued. As a consequence men 
feel that they are oppressed, and surely “ op- 

ression maketh the wise man mad.” We tbus 
hive illicit distillation ; violations of the law 
by fraud and force ; from time to time wehear 
of raids upon distilleries, the breaking up of 
their establishments, the destruction of their 
property, and the arrest and imprisonment of 
their persons. 

The committee thought, and go did the inter- 
nal revenue office, that this law was unneces- 
sarily rigorous. They propose therefore to 
abolish these several taxes, and to impose a 
tax of sixty-five cents on, the gallon in lieu of 
themall. They propose'also to abolish the 
tax on the. sale of spirits, many times col- 
lected upon the. same, according to the number 
of times it is transferred from hand to hand. 
This part of the bill has received much care, 
both from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Beck] and myself, to whom it was specially 
assigned.. Should it become a.law any one 
may engage in distilling who, without fraud or 
concealment, will honestly and in. good faith 
pay the proposed tax of sixty-five cents per 
gallon on all the liquor he maken, be it much 
or little. 5 _ 

Probably no subject, not. all other. subjects 
together, have occupied the time of the Com- 
mittee af Ways and Means, so much as the tax 
upon tobacco, . . ; : 

Early in the session we had a delegation on 
this subject; and delegations have continued to 
come in from the West and the Hast, 


and the needy South: St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Louisville, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Lynchburg, 
Petersburg have been represented by delega- 
tions, colored and white, by mannfacturers, by 
merchants, aud by the unemployed laborers 
themselves, whose labor in the manufacture 
of tobacco constitutes their livelihood. The 
delegations have urged ‘us, in conformity 
with recommendations of the internal revenue 
department, to make the tax on tobaceo uni- 
form. As the law now stands, it will be rec- 
ollected, the tax on smoking tobacco ant fine- 
cut shorts is but sixteen cents a pound, while 
on plug tobacco it is thirty-two cents a pound, 
there being thus a higher tax upon an article 
which in many instances is of legs value than 
that which pays.the lower tax. This is an in- 
equality which the internal revenue depart- 
ment desires to have obviated. 

The plug-tobacco interest has urged us to 
make the tax uniform. Those interested in 
smoking tobacco-and fine-cut shorts, while ad- 
mitting that the tax ought to be made uniform, 
have insisted that it should not be more than 
sixteen cents.a pound; that even this is two 
or three hundred’ per cent. upon the value of 
the tobacco, and is as high a tax as it will 
possibly bear. The bill of the majority: pro- 
poses a uniform tax, of twenty cents a pound, 
while the bill of the. minority proposes a uni- 
form tax of sixteeu cents a pound. The bill 
of the majority ubolishes the bonded ware- 
houses for manufactured tobacco, the minority 
bill retains them. ` 

The income tax is permitted to fall by its 
own weight. Neither the majority nor the 
minority bill proposes to reénuact it. It ex- 
pires by limitation of existing law with the 
income of the last year, now in process of 
collection. 

Both the majority and the minority bills 
repeal the tax on gas, amounting to nearly 
three millions annually. Both bills also pro- 
pose to remove to a large extent taxation 
by stamps, the difference being that the reduc- 
tion under the majority bill amounts to only 
$3,650,000, while that under the minority bill 
amounts to $11,500,000. The proposed re- 
duction of internal taxes, estimated upon the 
business of the last fiscal year, would under 
the majority bill be $18,988,000, while, the 
reduction by the minority bill would be 
$27,320,000. ‘ se 

In this connection 1 beg to call the attention 
of the House to a passage in the speech of my 
associate from Kentucky, {Mr. Bycg,] as 
follows: a 

“*Indoed, wo have framed an internal revenue bill 
so fair and just that with all their, disposition to 
attack and destroy it they have been unable, or 
have not dared in.a bill of forty printed pages 
which they have submitted, to alter twenty lines of 
our bill, but have contented themselves with copy- 


ing verbatim page after page of it, the principal 
change being a reduction in the rate on tobacco, 
which only affects the revenue to the amount of say 
four million dollars, which it really makes but little 
difference whether we adopt or reject. ; : 

Iam rather inclined at present to vote for the 
reduction they propose.’’ ` 


I shall not stop to discuss a question of good 
taste with my associate on the committee as 
to what the minority would ‘“‘dare’’ or not. 
‘dare’ to do; that is a matter not worth 


discussing. But a word more on the subject 


of: the tobacco tax. I wish to show where 
and upon whom this tax falls. Tobacco. is, 
I believe, generally regarded as exclusively. a 


| southern growth, and; limited to-some. half 


dozen States at most; classed, clike:.cotton, 
hemp, and sugar, among the labor produets 
of the freedmen. This.is bat-partly true y the 
North and West contribute y share. 

: E have here the report of the statistician of 
the Agricultural. Department for the. year 
1870, by which I find. that twenty one States 
of ihe; Union have produced tobacco, - the 


the North !! quantities varying in value from $4,280,000 ia 
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North Carolina, the largest tobacco-producing 
State, down to $9,200 in the State of New 
Jersey, which I believeis the smallest tobacco- 
producing State. Of these twenty-one States, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Ohio, nine in number, produced 
each more than $1,000,000 worth in the year 
1870; and to my surprise I find that the States 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut produced a 
larger amount of tobacco to the acre than any 
other State in the Union, and that the tobacco 
. there, produced sold for a higher pric@ in the 
market. The value of the tobacco produced 
either in Massachusetts or Connecticut is 
greater than that produced in Maryland, one 
half that produced in Virginia, and more than 
a third that produced in North Carolina. The 
whole amount grown in the United States, as 
given by the statistician for the year 1870, isin 
round numbers $26,000,000. 

Mr. BURCHARD. How many pounds? 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman can as- 
certain that by examining the tables which 
I will append—Appendix B. The amount of 
exports of leaf tobacco for the year 1870, 
as given by the Bureau of Statistics, was 
$16,000,000. 

Thatleaves for home consumption of tobacco 
a little over ten million dollars’ worth at prime 
cost. -On that sum we are shown to have col- 
lected over thirty million dollars of tax, or over 
three hundred per cent. Now, I submit this 
isa burden no industry ought to be required 
to bear except it be absolutely necessary. 

We are told that the tobacco-producing 
interest does not pay it, that the burden falls 
wholly upon the consumers. In one sense that 
is true—at least there is a semblance of truth 
init. But, as matter of fact, this vast sum is 

aid by the tobacco manufacturers who recover 
it back when they can and of whom they may. 
In other words, they stand to the Government 
in the attitude of factors who advance over 
thirty million dollars to the Treasury, and up 
to the full value of the consignment, and then 
collect it from their customers as best they 
can, ; 

This is a heavy burden on any industry. It 
is a burden few can bear. As we might ex- 

ect, it places the tobacco producer in the 

ands of the capitalists, dependent upon them 
for very life. I would at the first practicable 
moment sweep off all our internal taxes, and 
with them the little army of officers employed 
in their collection. Why, at the commence- 
ment of this Administration on the 4th of 
March, 1869, the officers of that bureau swarmed 
like locusts all over the country, amounting to 
the number of sixty-two hundred and seventy- 
seven. We have been striking off their heads 
simultaneously with the reduction of internal 
taxes until now we have reduced the num- 
ber to forty four hundred and sixty... I 
desire to see every one of them discharged, 
and the system of internal revenue or excise 
born of our war necessities brought to an end, 
the sooner the better. I submit this policy to 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. FINKELNBURG] 
and to all who agree with him. He told us 
the other day that he is for ‘‘ leaving to next 
year what remains undone in this until we 
arrive at that normal point when the duties 
may once more assume a permanent character 
as they did before the war.’’ I am for getting 
back to ante bellum taxation, when we shall 
have no internal taxation, but will collect the 
revenue needed for the Government at the 
pone of the country from foreign merchan- 

ise. 

I myself haveintroduced a bill which has been 
alluded to rather humorously by my humor- 
ous friend from Ohio, [Mr. Stevensoy.] It is 
also before the Committee of the Whole, and 
is simply the internal tax part of the minority 
pill: that and nothing more. What I would 


like to see done, and shall do if I have an 
opportunity, and shall ask the House to do, is to 
take up this bill and act upon it at once and 
in advance of our discussion on the tariff. 
This bill, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Becr] reminds us, covers forty pages, and is the 
most voluminous part of the proposed legisla- 
tion. No serious dispute is likely to arise as 
to any ofits provisions. Then letustake itup, 
pass it, and send it to the Senate, so that it may 
become a law as soonas possible. The whole 
tobacco interest has been suspended during the 
winter and spring, the business stagnant and 

oing to decay, awaiting the action of Congress. 
f question whether even the subtile dialectics 
of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Sreveyson] 
would controvert the propriety or the wisdom 
or the justice of so considering the different 
subjects before us. ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman from 
Tennessee will allow me to say I did not in- 
dulge in any humor at the expense of that bill. 
I do not understand it asa humorous measure, 
or capable of affording amusement to any one, 
I agree in its provisions. It is true I might 
differ with the gentleman as tothe proper way 
of getting at the result. 

Mr. MAYNARD. On that point there 
need be and I hope will be no disagree- 
ment. Ifthe gentleman willallow me, I wish 
to say a word more in regard to this bill of 
mine. 

This bill, if enacted into a law; upon the 
basis of last year’s operations, will give us 
within a fraction of eighty-six million dollars 
per annum. 

Spirits and fermented liquors. $54,000,000 
X . 26,000,000 


. 3,500,009 
Adhesive stamps. . 2,500,000 
Total..cccsscgeeresecsescesecceeces reoseresessra seren erse ee $36,000,000 


This gives us exactly $86,000,000, without 
allowing for what I believe is called the elas- 
ticity of the revenne—though I really do not 
know the origin of the term—due to the ex- 
pansion of business, with the increase of the 
country and its wants. 

My associate on the committee [Mr. KEL- 
Ley] dwelt with so much pathos and humor 
upon the hardships of the internal tax law 
that I feel almost ashamed to present another 
one which has struck me as being, in a small 
way, about as annoying and vexatious as any 
of them all. We have a law upon the stat- 
ute book requiring every stamp upon a cigar- 
box to be canceled and utterly destroyed ; 
and it was seriously proposed in an influen- 
tial quarter to provide further that ‘‘ any per- 
son who shall giveaway or accept from another” 
tany such stamped box” without the stamp 
being canceled shall for such ‘‘ offense,” on 
conviction, be fined ‘$100, and beimprisoned 
not less than twenty days and not more than 
one year.” T happened the other day to go 
into the restaurant below, and, seeing some 
empty cigar-boxes, I inquired of the waiters 
what they did with them. They said, ‘We 
throw them away; if you wish it, we will give 
you one.’ And [holding up astamped cigar- 
box] that isthe one they gave me, and by that 
provision of law the giving or accepting of that 
box, though with the most innocent intention 
in the world, inadvertently and unconsciously, 
merely as the wrapper of a bouquet or child’s 
toy would subject the offender to be fined 
$100 and imprisoned for at least twenty days. 
The box when I received it was in its present 
condition, and in the same condition as are 
thousands of cigar-boxes lying about all over 
this country. An empty cigar-box or an empty 
tobacco package is as fall of peril to the holder 
as a forgotten torpedo or a bombshell from a 
battle-field, liable at any unexpected moment 
to explode. I might in this connection in- 
stance the punishments inflicted for the num- 
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erous violations of law in the small neighbor- 
hood traffic of our rural population, whose first 
knowledge of the Jaw is their arrest for its 
transgression. 

I refer to these as among the many incon- 
veniences that surround the laws for the col- 
lection of taxes upon spirits and tobacco, and 
which, Iam sorry to say, will necessarily sur- 
round them as long as wecoliect or attempt to 
collect taxes upon these articles. Because as 
long as we make them the subject of taxation 
we must, not only for the protection of the 
Government and its revenues, but for the pro- 
tection of the honest tax-payer, so guard them 
that they shall not be evaded. For it is as 
much the interest of the honest tax-payer as 
itis of the Government tbat every man shall 
pay his tax, impartially and without evasion. 

We cannot, it seems to me, act too promptly 
nor too vigorously and decidedly upon the 
internal tax system, especially upon that 
part of it which relates to spirits and tobacco. 
Scarcely less important is it to get clear of the 
small stamps that, like fleas, stick to us so pro- 
vokingly. Stamps upon agreements, stamps 
upon bank checks, stamps upon leases, 
stamps upon mortgages, stamps upon matches, 
and whatnot. They are always inconvenient, 
sometimes much so, and can be tolerated only 
asa necessity of the Government. Thetime of 
such necessity has been, and the people sub- 
mitted to it cheerfully as to every other of the 
sacrifices demanded by the war. We have 

-outlived that day of need, and away with them. 
It is important that the people do not become 
accustomed to these petty exactions, but re- 
member them only as some of the smaller in- 
flictions of the war. We cannot too carefully, 
nor in too many ways, inculcate the advantages 
of peace over war. 

We come now to the tariff portion of the 
bills proposed by the majority and by the 
minority of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The numerical features of the two bills will 
appear by the following table, showing the 
reduction of reeeipts made by the two bills 
respectively, taking as a basis of calculation 
the business of the last fiscal year: 


Majority bill, (H. R. No. 2322.) 


Tariff: 
Dutiable $16,741,574 
I e ssdessnocssosesdssomecsscsassesnencurssortacs s. 1,607,130 
~ 18,348,704 
Internal revenue: 
TODACEO ssessssirassrinsiasissssesseoita $7,038,000 
A TA 2,800,000 
Adhesive stamps... 3,650,000 
Savings bank deposits........ ssc 600, 
= 13,988,000 
Total reduction.....ssssssccussccenessseseersesres $82,300, 104 
So 


Minority bill, (H. R. No. 2348.) 


$8,291,775 

18,793,540 

27,085,315 

Internal revenue 

TODROCO.ssisssasesiisissa ósons coves seeeee $11,020,000 
BSsccareces ersen cee + _ 2,800,000 
Adhesive stamps « 11,500,000 
Spirits... eee « 1,400,000 
Savings bank deposits............. 500,000 

27,220,000 

Total reduction....... PEIR AIPE REPIS seuss $54,305,315 


The difference between the two bills is not 
merely in the extent they respectively reduce 
taxation and receipts, but it is in the principle 
of such reduction. Upon that, if Ihave time, 
I shall have a few words to say. Iam ready to 
affirm what I sincerely believe, that we may 
reduce the rates of taxation $100,000,000 per 
annum, and not reduce the actual revenues 
exceeding $50,000,000 ; or we may reduce the 
rates but $50,000,000, and yet reduce the 
actual revenues $100,000,000, just as we do 
or do not discriminate in favor of our own pro- 
ductions. Although, as is shown by the fore- 
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going table, the minority: bill reduces the rates 
of taxation almost twice as much as that-of the 
majority, [ am persuaded that the actual reve- 
nues under the former would be greater than 
under the latter. But why legislate upon the 
tariff? Why this perpetual change of our 
customs duties? hat suifering interest re- 
quires it? I ask my friends and associates on 
the Committee of Ways and Means who has de- 
manded this change in our tariff legislation ? 
Who has been before us making complaint? 
Has anybody been heard to complain of the 
duty on iron? Has anybody. complained of 
the duty on cotton goods? With a very un- 
important exception, has anybody complained 
of the duties on wool and woolens? Has any 
one been before the committee complaining of 
the duty on copper? Indeed, was not that 
subject thrust before us unexpectedly just at 
the close of our deliberations? Can gentlemen 
point to a period when the business of the 
country has been so prosperous as itis now? 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Becx] 
and the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Brooxs] both of them referred to the period 
immediately before the war as the period of 
our greatest prosperity and the era of blissful 
memory. I will honor myself by incorporating 
paragraphs from each in my remarks. Sai 
the former: 

“I would have brought tariff taxation, if not 


back to the average of nineteen por cent. as it was 
in 1860 when our general prosperity was greater than 


at any other period of our history, at least to twenty- 
five, as it was from 1846 to 1857, which the rapidly 
increasing price of labor, scarcity of materials, and 
cost of articles in Europe, and especially in Great 
Britain, would enable us to do.” 

The latter rises, borne aloft, as it might be, 
by the affatus of poetic inspiration : 

‘Perhaps no part of our country’s history ever 
presented so beautiful a picture to the whole world 
as that prior to the outbreak of our civil war, when 
‘peace and harmony reigned everywhere, when our 
flag was borne all over that world, and everywhore 
respected for its enterprise and power—I may 
almost say, adored.” 

I have not forgotten those saturnian days, 
when a knock-down was not unknown in this 
Hall, and members sat here week after week, 
armed to the teeth, and deadly weapons 
were exhibited in debate, and gentlemen med- 
itated deadly encounter with bowie-knives. 
These were merry times. It will be re- 
membered that during the four years of Mr. 
Buchanan's administration we were under the 
operation of the tariff of March 2, 1857- The 
business of the country, as shown by the 
imports and exports, did not fall off, it rather 
increased. But what was the condition of our 
finances? ‘The returns of those years as given 


in the following table show that on the aver- 
age we collected customs only a little over 
$46,000,000 a year: 


Customa duties ‘collected for the four fiscal years pre- 
vious to the war. 


sees $41,789,620 96 
. 49,565,824 38 
« 53,187,511 87 
ik 39,582,125 64 

Averaging $46,031,270 71. ‘ 
Our expenditures averaged over sixty-six 
million dollars a year. One year they exceeded 
sixty-eight million dollars. So we went on, 
year after year, in those ‘‘ weak piping times 
of peace,” running constantly behind, and 
borrowing money regularly to meet the cur- 
rent expenses. Had there been. a deliberate 
purpose to destroy the public credit it could 
not have been more successfully done. I 
recollect that the first bill passed in this Hall 
after it was occupied by the House in the 
winter of 1857—and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Banxs] who sits farthest from 
me will recollect it, for he took part in the 
debate—was a loan bill to pay the official sala- 
ries and carry on the general business of the 
Government; from that time on we borrowed 
money year by year, up to the commencement 
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of the war; and yet we. are told that this was 
a singularly happy and prosperous condition 
of our affairs. They who were here in the 
winter. of 1860-61 will remember the disas- 
trous inteligence that reached. us from the 
great northwest. The corn crop which lavish 
nature gave them in abundance lay rotting for 
want of purchasers at ten cents. a bushel. 
On the lines of railroad it was used. as fuel in 
preference to wood or coal. It sounds strange, 
passing strange, to hear that period referred 
to as the period of our country’s greatest pros- 
perity. If I were to indicate any part of our 
recent history as especially dark and embar- 
rassed, except always the troubled and calam- 
itous period from 1837 to 1842, it would be pre- 
cisely the four years prior to the war. The 
gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Burcnarp, ] like 
some others who have spoken, seems to have 
taken the amount of our foreign trade as the 
measure of the country’s prosperity. Ido not 
accept that as the true criterion. The home 
trade, as it is immeasurably greater, is im- 
measurably more valuable. 

Our wealth, our prosperity, depend upon 
what we produce. It is production, and not 
trade with foreign nations, which measures 
the country’s financial strength. Therefore 
should our legislation favor the producing 
rather than the consuming classes. For while 
every producer is also and very largely a con- 
sumer, there is a class of consumers who pro- 
duce nothing and add nothing to the wealth 
of the country. Such are the people who live 
on realized capital; who are engaged in ex- 
changes ; who subsist by speculation, and gen- 
erally all those who did not labor themselves 
but live by the labor of others. When was 
our produetion ever so great as now? When 
were our financial burdens go easily borne? 

At this point we are constantly met with the 
decay of our commerce, the loss of our ship- 
ping, as an unanswerable argument to prove 
a want of prosperity in the country. My friend 
from Maine [Mr. PETERS] sometimes presents 
a lugubrious view of that important interest. 
He evidently wishes ua to think the craft is in 
danger. In some localities, and in some 
branches of the business, I think itis. Many 
things have conspired to interfere with ship- 
building in some portions of the country. 
Ship-yards once busy are now idle. Ship- 
wrights, once over-worked, have been obliged 
to seek other employment. As a great mari- 
time people we cannot afford to let this indus- 
Encourage it at almost any 
sacrifice. Next to being without ships would 
be a dependence upon other nations to supply 
them to our commerce. The trade ought to 
be encouraged; Iam for encouraging it. The 
bill before us has substantial provisions for 
its encouragement. 

But let me call the attention of the House 
to one or two facts, that we may see just how 
much our ship building has actually dimin- 
ished. I have here the last returns of com- 
merce and navigation, and I. find that more 
shipping was built inthe United States during 
the four years 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871, than 
was built in the years 1858, 1859, 1860, and 


1861. 

Mr. BURCHARD. How is it with the regis- 
tered or foreign-built tonnage? 

Mr. MAYNARD. Ihave the figures here 
and will append them so that gentlemen may 
examine. (Appendix C.) Iam told that our ag- 
gregate tonnage has fallen off; that ten years 
ago, in 1860, our tonnage was §,589, 812.79 
tons, while now it is only 4,282,607.48 tons, 
or a decrease of 1,257,205.31 tons. Very 
true. Where has it gone? In the years 1862, 
1868, 1864, and 1865 we sold to foreigners of 
our tonnage 774,652 tons, or more than three 
quarters of a million. Where is that tonnage 
whose fires lighted up the Atlantic? Swept 
from the seas by British rovers! now the 
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subject of inquiry and ‘negotiation. at Geneva. 
It is easy to explain what has become of our 
shipping without assuming that our maritime’ 
interests. are going to- decay. In proof. that 
they are not, Iwill ask gentlemen to: look. at 
the usually dry and uninteresting and barren 
figures to be found in the statistics of naviga- 
tion, and see how many sailing vessels, how. 
many steam vessels, how many-iron ships 
were built during the last year, and our.appre- 
hension of. the decay. of our. ship-building 
interests will in a good degree be mitigated. 
And I venture the prediction that during the 
present year there will be built in the United 
States more ships, larger ships, better ships, 
both iron and wooden, steam and sailing, 
and a greater aggregate of tonnage, than in 
any previous year, unless, perhaps, during the 
Crimean war, or during the rebellion, when 
our ship-building was unusually prosperous. 

Again, itis said that our shoe and leather 
interests show a great depreciation ; that our 
export of boots and shoes is less than before 
the war. And why? Because we can’ sell 
them at-home for better prices than we can 
get abroad. Will anybody maintain for a 
moment that the manufacture of boots and 
shoes in this country is not far greater now 
thanthen? It is our production, I repeat once 
more, that determines our prosperity, not the 
amount that we may or may not send abroad. 
Reckoned by the labor standard, boots and 
shoes can be produced, and are produced, in 
this country cheaper than in any other; thatis, 
the same number of hours’ work will give a 
greater product. Then, too, the demand is 
far greater. The market value depends upon 
the relation of supply and demand, not upon 
the cost price reckoned in money. 

Production, not trade, is the true criterion 
of national wealth. Let me illustrate by au 
incident that occurred inthe lobby. One of 
those gentlemen who want free iron, who are 
agents of British iron, or who are engaged in 
importing foreign merchandise, met me just 
outside of the door and literally pursued me 
with argument—argumento currente, perhaps 
I might call it with more pedantry than wit. 
“Why,” said he, ‘‘for eighty pounds of butter we 
can buy a ton of pig iron im Glasgow, wherena 
it would take one hundred pounds of batter to 
buy that same ton of pigironin this country”? 
“Yes,” said I, ‘my friend, that is it exactly; 
you have buttered the case as [ understand it. 
In my portion of the country we produce both 
butter and pig iron, and. while we give the 
butter for the pig iron we still bave them hoth, 
and they form a part of the general wealth. 
Bat upon your theory we should send our 
butter across the ocean to Glasgow and bring 
back the iron, and then we would simply have 
the iron, and not the butter.” By such a pro“ 
cess of mere exchange no. new value bas been 
created. Both articles are of the same intrin- 
sic value after the exchange as before... Ware 
it the case that iron could not be produced by 
us, then nothing would remain but to obtain 
it, either by direct or indirect exchange; where 
ever we could and on the best possible terms: 
So long, however, as irom is practicable:by"# 
fair amount of labor, it is far better fo make 
it than to buy it. The country :thereby:saves 
both it and the price that. otherwise would-be 
paid for it. True; but thatwould diminish what 
is called commerce, if that is properly com- 
merce which, instead’ of bringing the oon: 
sumer and. producer as close as possible 
together, seeks to keep them as far as possible 
apart, bringing the goods to the consume: 
and taking back the-pay to the producer 
Carry your butter across the ocean and pay 
the experise of carrying it, and bring baèk pig 
iron and pay'the expense of bringing it; pay 
the. shipper, the agent, the middle-man, and 
the insurer, and thatis called commerce ; thal 
ig called trade. Bring the dairy and the. fur 
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‘nace together, and this trade stagnates, dis- 
appears. Yet what has been lost, or who is 
the loser ? 

There is a commerce that is legitimate, a 
commerce that marks a bigh civilization, but 
not such acommerceas that. Thereare many 
things that we cannot produce in our country, 
many things which are found nowhere on the 
globe in the same country, Nature has not 
made her skies and her soil favorable alike to 
every growth nor to every process. For ex- 
ample, tea and coffee, spices, drugs, and dyes, 
are and must remain exotics. Yesterday, for 
the encouragement of genuine commerce, we 
made tea and coffee free and their importation 
unrestricted. Two years ago we took off two 
fifths of the duty upon these articles, and the 
increase in the commerce and consumption 
has been almost in that proportion. Our 
imports for the calendar years 1870 and 1871 
were as follows: 

1870. 1871. 
‘ we 49,360,218 61,263,440 
Bree rounds asse 278,837,564 — 322,009,491 

Estimated by the tradeof the last calendar 
year, the vote which passed the bill yester- 
day took off $9,189,576 of revenue from tea, 
and $9,660,284 82 from coffee, or $18,849,- 
860 82 from both. That is legitimate com- 
merce. Thus we subsidize the world, and 
make every latitude tributary to our comfort 
and happiness. Send to India for your spices ; 
your climate does not produce them; that is 
legitimate; and generally as to those articles 
which cannot by reasonable care and cultiva- 
tion be produced here, make them free, re- 

move every restriction, every obstacle, in the 
way of their admission to your country. But 
as to articles you can produce, and produce as 
cheaply as they are produced anywhere else, 
make them at home; otherwise you will soon 
be in the market to buy, with nothing to sell 
in payment. And when I say ‘‘cheaply,’’ E 
have reference to the labor necessary for pro- 
duction. The money-price may be high or 
low, the commodity may or may not be cheap. 
Dr. Jobnson, in the Hebrides, found he could 
buy I forget how many eggs for, a penny; 
“ not,” said be, ‘because eggs were plenty, 
but because pennies were scarce.’’ High prices 
and low prices are alike to him who’has no 
money. The true question is the ability to 
buy. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] 
made a speech the other day replete with illus- 
tration—a speech, which, for a gentleman serv- 
ing his first term in the House, representing an 
interior and comparatively uncommercial part 
of the country, and not supposed to have in- 
terested himself particularly in these dificult 
and perplexing questions, shows unusual abil. 
ity and research. He adopts the same line of 
argument as my friend from Illinois, [Mr. 
Burcuarp } ‘They both complain that the 
tariff operates to the exclusion of foreign goods, 
or to their importation at a largely increased 
cost to the consumer. Says my friend from 
Cincinnati, [Mr. Srevenson,] and I wish he 
were in his seat, ‘‘ Why not let foreign goods 
come in? Why exclude woolen and cotton 
goods?’ Nobody forbids it. Why do not 
the foreign producers send them? If they 
wish to send cottons, woolens, pig iron, bar 
iron, railroad iron, or any other of their pro- 
ductions, why do they not do it? Simply be- 
cause they want a larger profit than they are 
allowed by the division that we make with 
them through the tariff. . 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Burcuarp] 
has presented an array of figures illustrating 
what he calls tarif bounties.” This is too 
grave a subject to indulge in anything like 
humor, but when I read that tabie it looked 
to me very mach like a chapter from some of 
our great humorists, * Why,” says the gen- 
tleman, “‘ we pay so much bounty to Pennsyl- 


vania on her pig iron, so much to Massachu- 


setts on her woolen goods, so much to Rhode 
Island on her cotton goods.’’ 
gentleman get at it? On iron, for example, 
the duty is seven dollars a ton. 


we import, but is also a bounty of seven dol- 


lars a ton to every pound of iron made in the i 
country, and so on through the chapter. The 
duty on bituminous coal is $1 25 per ton ; 
therefore the price of coal is enhanced $1 25 
per ton, not only the coal imported, but the 
The duty on salt į 
in bulk is eighteen cents per one hundred 
pounds; therefore the price of all salt, for- 
eign and domestic, is enhanced just so much 
That is not so much the 


product of our own mines. 


to the consumer. 
anti-tariff argument as the assumption upon 
which the argument is based. 


from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER. ] 
products. 


of wheat at a duty of twenty cents per bushel, 
over sixty million pounds of rice at a duty of 


from one and a half to two and a haif cents 
per pound; also Indian corn, rye, and oats, 
iu considerable quantities, and at different 
By the free-trade theory these 
duties enhance the prices .relatively eae 

e 
gentleman’s State, Hlinois, produced last 
year some twenty-seven million bushels of | 
wheat, two hundred million bushels of indian 
corn, thirty-eight miliion bushels of oats, more 
than two million bushels of barley, not to 
speak of other articles dutiable when im- 
Now, why did he not go on and 
show us how much bounty we pay to Illinois? 
Five million dollars, according to his mode of 


rates of duty. 


the imports and the home products. 


ported. 


reasoning, would be the bounty on the wheat, 


$20,000,000 on the Indian corn, nearly four 
million dollars.on the oats, and so on to the 


end of the so-called ‘‘ tariff bounties.’’ 


Perliaps the gentleman’s views on this: sub- 
ject would accord with that of an old doc- 
trinatre, who, as the story’ runs, was once 
a Democratic member of this House from 
Pennsylvania, and who, speaking of this prin- 
ciple, admitted that as a general proposi- 
tion, and as applied to other things and for 
political party purposes, it was perhaps true, 
“but somehow,” said he, ‘I tink it don’t 


work dat way mit pig iron.” -[Laughter.] 
So I suppose my friend would say it does 


not work that way with the articles I have 


mentioned. 
Mr. BURCHARD. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a reply ? 
Mr. MAYNARD. 


the time. 
Mr. BURCHARD. I will occupy but a 
moment. The distinetion is that the duties 


upon the articles the gentleman has just named 
are not protective. A protective duty simply 
enhances the price, and is designed to do so. 
If it does not enhance the price, it is not pro- 
tective. If you will reduce the duties on pro- 
tected manufactures five per cent. I will agree 
that you may take the duties from all those 
agricultural products. 

Mr. MAYNARD. We could hardly bind 
the House or the country by any agreement. 
Here is my friend [Mr. Prerers] from the 
potato country, who would not be bound. We 
have a duty of twenty-five cents a bushel 
on potatoes. We import a great many pota- 
toes; we do not export any. If the duty on 
iron, and on woolen and cotton goodsis a pro- 
tection, then the duty on potatoes is alsoa 


protection, The object of protection is. not |] 


How does the 


That, accord- |} 
ing to his theory, is paid not only on the iron 


If the principle 
is sound, it should have a much wider applica- 
tion than is given it by the genileman from 
illinois, [Mr. BurcHARD,] or the gentleman 
The tariff is not 
confined to salt, coal, iron, cotton, and woolen 
goods. Thereis a duty on all our agricultural 

Last year we imported over five 
million bushels of barley at a duty of ten 
cents per bushel, nearly one million bushels | 


I am afraid I have not 


to enhance prices, but to keep them steady. I 
will resolve the gentleman's fallacy. It can 
be illustrated by reference to any of our man- 
ufactures—cast steel, for example. Here ia 
an article for which we depended on the for- 
eign manufacturer, mainly the English, until 
|! we began its production about thirteen years 
ago. And prices had ruled in the market 
with little variation year in and year out fora 
long time. Men found that it could be pro- 
duced in this country for the price it was sell- 
ing at in the market. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time 
has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Iwill yield ten minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MAYNARD. They engaged in the 
manufacture, and if you had left prices as 
they were and had been for years they would 
have asked no protection as it is called by 
tariffs or otherwise. They were content. But 
when they once began to appear as compet- 
itors in the market, the foreign producer 
who had been dealing with us so long saw 
his profits endangered, and began the pro- 
cess of crushing out this new trade. Prices 
are reduced below cost, sales are made in 
advance of the present demand. The new 
manufacture succumbs. But keep the prices 
as they are, and when the foreign gentle- 
man comesin make him divide his profits 
with the Government, and this in propor- 
tion to the difference in wages, difference in 
capital, and want of experience. That is 
the way of dealing with your own manufac- 
turer, and it prevents him from being crushed 
out by an unfair and malicious competition. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I also entertained the 
same theory, but after examination found the 
faets did not prove it. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Hunting for facts to 
support a theory is like hunting texts of Scrip- 
ture to sustain a creed. 

Let us look at the facts. 1 hope to be par- 
doned if I draw somewhat largely on my friends 
and associates who have prepared valuable 
tables. Figures are common property, and 
so are tables, but when a gentleman has been 
at the trouble of collating them, and exercis- 
ing ingenuity and patience to arrange them, it 
is ‘hardly fair to appropriate them without 
credit. To the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. E. H. Ropers] [am especially indebted, 
Look at our business for the last ten years, 
since the tariff of March 2, 1861, went into 
Operation. Our manufactures of iron and 
wool, and indeed our whole manufacturing 
industry, have increased from less than two 
billions in 1860, to more than four billions in 
1870, an inerease of over one hundred and 
twenty-eight percent. in ten years. Asshown 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck, ] 
our aggregate property, the aggregate wealth 
of the country, has increased a hundred fold 
in the same ten years—from $16,600,000,000 
to $32,000,000,000. This increase occurred 
not only, as I am afraid my friend from Hli- 
nois [Mr. BurcHarp] was a little wise in his 
way of intimating, not only in that portion 
of the country from which he aud I came, 
not only in New England, but all over the 
country, in an even greater ratio. The man- 
ufactures in my own State of Tennessee, 
which increased from $9,725,608 in 1850, 
to $17,987,225 in 1860, had swelled in 1870 
to $88,587,953. The increase is the most 
remarkable in the four States of Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, as shown by 
their census returns: 


1850. . 


1860. 1870. 


| Michigan... $32,658,356 $118,776,853 
Indiana 42,803,400 109,120,684 

| Iliinois.. 6,534,272 . 57,580,886 205,821,861 

j Missouri... . 24,324,418 41,782,731  21,000,00u* 


| Is it a wonder that free-trade doctrines have 


* About 


1872.] 
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gradually lost their power upon the popular 
mind in these great States? ‘This increase has 


appeared in the productions of iron, steel, cot- h 


ton, silk; indeed, in almost every branch of 
manufsotures iN none, perbaps, more than in 
woolens., Fre BoE 

One of my mercantile friends in this city 
handed me the other day when passing some 
samples—interesting from the locality of their 
production; Ido not know whether the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Becr] will call them 
factures or manufactures—of woolen cleths 
from the Charlottsville woolen mills at Char- 
lottsville, Virginia, at prices ranging feom eighty 
cents to $1 50 a yard, with six per cent. off to 
wholesale purchasers. I ask gentlemen to 
examine their quality and character. A dis- 
tinguished. Virginian, formerly in this House, 
declared himself willing to go a long way to 
kick a sheep. Here is a flannel made by an 
establishment in the Shenandoah valley and 
sold to wholesale purchasers at seventy cents 
per yard; and another flannel, made by the 
Amina. Society of the State of lowa—and some 
gentleman. from that State will be able to tell 
the exact locality—which is sold at the same 
price. Those. fabrics twelve..years ago we 
depended on the importer to lay at our doors, 
Wool at tbat time was free. By the tariff of 
1867 we put a comparatively small duty on it. 
What is the result? Not only has our wool 
product increased more than twofold, or from 
60,511,848 pounds in 1860 to 168,000,000 
pounds in 1870, but see how the importation 
of wool has increased during the last twelve 
months. 
_._In..1870. there were. fifty-one million of 
pounds imported, while during the last year, 
the calendar year of 1871, the importation 
amounted to eighty-seven millions. This is the 


way your business, your agricultural produc-. 


tions, your manufacturing industries, your 
commercial. enterprises are increased in a 
ratio that the country had never seen before. 
But the enormous tariff and the burdens of 
taxation are higher, we are told, than any- 
where else on the globe. ‘Khis I deny, and 
append the tariffs of England and France in 
disproof. (Appendix D.) Who is crying out 
for reduction of the tariff? Who are the men 
calling on. us to relieve this burden of taxa- 
tion? They are not manufacturers. They are 
not merchants. They are not sellers in the 
market, or buyers. They toil not; neither 
do they spin; but they haunt the purlieus of 
the Capitol, sending off communications to 
the ends of the country, denouncing the tariff, 
denouncing protection, denouncing the men 
who are supposed to favor it, holding up even 
accidental personal defects of childhood to 
obloquy, slander, and ridicule. Nothing at- 
tempted in, bebalf of American labor, Ameri- 
can production, American independence of 
foreign nations for the necessaries of the public 


defense, or the comforts of life, escapes their } 


censure. Every domestic industry is assailed 
as a common enemy, and the enterprisiv.g pro- 
prietor is subject to ceaseless denunciations.. 
‘Monopolists, with every added epithet thatcan 
give increased odiam; cotton lords, iron lords, 
and whatever else that is hateful, are the 
habitual: designation: of the. teiling artisan, 
if of the: manufacturer class, which disfigure 
many of the printed documents in the juterest 
of what is called free trade. What is the 


source of this inspiration? From whatfouns4 


tains: flow these bitter waters ? DRT 
Who pays these men? Upon what meats do 
they feed? Whence do they derive their daily 
bread? Perchance there are not many of them 
here just now. In a western city you might find 
them: iù: numbers! to-day, trying’to make a 
presidential candidate for the Democratic party. 
But who are 


-country with foreign goods. 


‘they? . What. interest do. they. 
represent? Whence-come they? Let me reat. 


a paragraph, Mr, Chairman, from a recent 
letter of the venerable Peter Cooper— 
ast oft Whosehead is silvered o'er With age; © = 
And long experience made him sage :” 
“here are thousands of those now engaged in for- 

eign trade whose fortunes depend on filling the 
There are other thou- 
sands who are holders of mortgages, who hope to 
buy in the property for the face of their mortgages, 
or for half its present value. And that they wili do as 
soon as they can induce our Government to try an- 
other experiment in what they oall free trade. The 
policy of these persons, who areal] clamorous for free | 
trade, would deprive millions of men of their means 
of living by mechanical employ ments,and drive them 
into competition with the farming and agricultural 
interests of the country, making the mechanics com- 
petitors of the farmers, instead of consuming, as they 
pow do, ten times as much of the agricultural pro- 
duct of the country as is now sold in all Europe.” 

That states the whole case. The very arti- 
cles that are struck at in the bill of the major- 
ity are the articles which we import most largely 
and principally from Great Britain—your iron, 
wool, cotton, copper, earthenware, &c. It is 
notable that there should be such a coinci- 
dence between the interests of our great man- 
ufacturing rival and the provisions of this bill. 

Let me before concluding advert to one 
poiut more to show the general prosperity of 
the country—our immigration. y friend 
from New York [Mr. B. H. Roserts] referred 
to its increase yesterday. I allude to it for a 
different purpose—to call the attention of the 
committee to the labor character of many of 
the immigrants. I have here a table showing 
the immigration for the quarter ending 31st 
December, 1871. 
smiths, 102 brewers, 513 carpenters, 100 cigar- 
makers, 474 joiners, 53 machinists, 826 masons, 
and 951 mechanics whose trades are not class- 
ified. Then 1 find: there were 1,032 miners, 
24 molders, 68 shipwrights, who must have 
supposed there was work for them here or 
they would not have come; 873 shoemakers, 
indicating most clearly that there was work 
for them or they never would have come in 
quest of it; 423 tailors; and so on through 
various other occupations. s 

Look, too, at the general condition of the 
people. When were they ever sò well fed, 
well clothed, and well housed ; in short, when 
did they ever live so well? When were they so 
little in debt, and when did they feel so little 
the burdens of public duty? 1 cannot better 


close this protest against the disturbance of the |] 


financial and industrial policy of the country, 
so favorable and every way beneficent in its 
effects, than by quoting from the admirable 
little work of Sir Jobn Bernard Byles on the 
Sophisms of Free Trade. As an Englishman 
his words. will. have more weight than mine 
certainly, possibly than any American econ- 
omist: 


“The most prosperous of all nations for the last 
fifty years has been the United States. Yet the 
exports and imports of the American Union, not- 
withstanding its vast augmentation in population, 


‘are not very much greater than they were forty years 


ago. It is the unregistered home production and 
home trade, doubling and quadrupling over and 
over again, that has created this unexampled pros- 
perity.’ (Appendix D.) 

I thank my friend from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] 
for his courtesy in extending my time, and i 
trust. it may be returned to him by thé gentle- 
man‘who will follow. 


: APPENDIX A. 

Theestimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of expenditures for the next fiscal year 
endihg June 30, 1873, are as follows: 

Expenditures. 


Legislative establishment... 
Executive establishment. 


m $8,421,812 40 
. 17,443,531 38 
3,383,350: 00 


“Amount carried forwards..ssisicissssce $80,062,010.58 


Indian affairs........ 


~ terior Departments: 


I find there were 396 black- f 


«+s. $80,062,910 58 
30,480,000 00 


Public works under 


see 7844,800. 000 teens 
Public works under War e00 " 
Departments. w+» 14,609,662 97 
Public works uù y 


Department. 1,483,100 00 
Publio works ù a y 
cultural Department..... 26,500. 00 
j ~ 19,468,562 97 
Postal service..... 5,474,001 00 
Miscellaneous..... 11,258,325 44 


126,281,974 00 
22,895,930 00 


5,783,333 00 
TE Ota A POEDER EE OAT peones enanss $301, 705,036 99 


Permanent appropriations 
Sinking fund Š 
Interest upon tho capital of the sink- 

ing fund 


I propose to compare this with the expendi- 
tures of 1859. a 

In a just and fair comparison with the ex: 
penditures prior to the war it is necessary to 
eliminate all items fairly chargeable to war 
expenses; pensions, sinking fund, and interest 
thereon; permanent appropriations being, ex- 
cept some six willions for interest on the pub- 
lie debt, &c., the cost of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, and the increased cost of the customs 
service.. ‘Lhe item for public works should be 
deducted, including the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, public buildings, &., of which 
little or nothing was done in the period selected 
for comparison, ‘These deductions are: 


Pensions $30,480 
Sinking fund.. 22,895,930 00 
Interest on sin 5,783,333. 00 


ng fun 
Permanent appropriatio 
of $6,000, 


Public WOorKa.n esar cssrereene 9,408, 582.97 
Internal revenue expenses 9,0025680°71, 
Customs*.. isisa 12,000,000 00 
Mr $219,911,480 68 

———=— aa 


This sum deducted from $801,706,086 99 
leaves $81,793,556 81 as the net ordinary 
expenses aside from those accruing by reason 
of the war. 

Thisin currency, reduced toacoin basis at ten 
per cent. gold premium, gives $73,614,200 68. 

The expenditures of 1859, a fair average 
year, less affected than 1860 by the premoni- 
tory echoes of the approaching struggle, were: 


| Veg32'222 TL 


Pensions... ž 1222. 
a 27097 S44 40 
37649 


Miscellaneous 


Interests seee 2,637;649 70 
Total..c.ssccoccsccossrscsccersesconeesecneers recesses $68,993,599. 77 


Deducting the payments for pensions und 
interest three remains $65,186,727 36 as the 
net ordinary expenses of administration for the 
year 1859. We bad then a population of thirty- 
one millions, in round numbers, of whom four 
millions were slaves, paying no taxes and 
forming no part of the body-politic, leavin 
twenty-seven millions to bear the burden o 
the Government, at an average per capita 
of $2 41. Our population next year will not 
fall below forty millions, every one a citizen, 
with all the obligations as well as the rights 
of citizenship. Divided among them, the net 
estimated expenditures will be» $1.84. per 
capita, say— E p 
1859... 
1873... 

Decrease, sereen. ‘ 
or twenty-three-and:sixty-five hundredths per 
cent. In confirmation, is the statement of the 
actual expenditures for the last fiscal year. The. 
like deductions for war expenses give a similar 
result. ees : 


- -+ These last two items are estimated for last year’s 
expenditures. Our customs receipts have more than 
quadrupled; and deduct three fourths of last year’s 


| expenditures for this service. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Statistics of the tobacco crop in the United States for the year 1870. 


Average Cents value Value of | 
States. Pounds. Acres, g unda f per pound. | crop: | 
OW Hampshire...rsrevrweee 150,000 150 1,000 22 833,000 | 
montas e 70,000 66 1,050 i 22 | 15,400 
Massachusetts ... 6,289,000 | 4,658 1,350 A | 1.509,860 
Connecticut 7,495,000 | 5.996 1,250 22.6 | 1,693:870 | 
2,584,000 | 3349 1,100 20 - 516.800, 
40,000 | 34 1,150 B 9.200 
3,294,000 | 2,745 1,200 21 i 691,740 
14,522,000 | 22,197 637 i 08.6 1,248,892 | 
43,761,000 | 59,216 739 07.3 1 SIH5 | 
30,000,000 | 51,194 586 | 14.1 | 4,230,000 
165,000 242 680 15 Í 24,750 
2.225.000 | 3,340 666 15.3 340,425 
35,000,000 41,420 845 08.3 2,905,000 
2,292,000 3,015 760 11.3 258.9968 
45,000,000 64,655 698 08.2 | 3,690,000 
i 19,610,000 26,146 750 09.3 1,823,730 
i 5,564,000 | 6,623 840 12.8 712,192 
i 6,930,000 8152 | 850 | 06.3 367,290 | 
10 vse 21,100,000 „ 23,034 916 | 12.3 2,595,300 | 
Michigan... 3,500,000 3,684 950 20 700,000 
Wisconsin... stone 1,087,000 1,152 900 18 186,660 
otal isicssvsssece sivsevacveacs E S harene ii E EESE OEE 5 250,628,000 330,668 - - $26,747,158 


4 


x s R 
Average yield per acre, 757 pounds: average price per pound, 10.6 cents: average value per acre, $80 88. 


APPENDIX 0. 


Statement showing the number and class of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in the several States and Territories of the United States 
from 1858 to 1861, and from 1868 to 1871, inclusive. 


Class of vessels, 
Total num- 


g ber of vessels Total 
i ; . tonnage. 
Ships and Brigs. | Schooners. ie oo p, annl Steamers. built. 


242,286.69 

156,601.33 

212,892.45 

233,194.35 

211,243.70 
~ 


Year. 


273,226.51 


277,618.65 | 


APPENDIX D. 


Tariff of England, Ireland, and Scotland, with the value per unit of quantity and the duty reduced to ad valorem. (Calculated on the basis 


of the values in the “home consumption and impost” statement for 1871, the pound valued at five dollars; the shilling at twenty-five cents, and 
the penny at two cents.) ; 


Average du- | Average duty 


Articles. tiable value reduced to 
Rate of duty. per unit of | ad valorem, 
quantity. per cent. 


Almond paste. ...cccccccncseeeceseeeesenecnaee 
Beer of all kinds... 


0s. 1d. per pound. 


: per barrel, 22 40 
Playing-cards... 3 9 per dozen packs. ? 8 00 za 
Cassava powder. 44 per hundred weight. - B 
Cherries, dried 1 per pound. - p 
Chiccory.. 1 6 6 per hundred weight. 2 38 278 
Ghiccory, 4 per pound, 08 266% 
ocon tesked and sholiga. 3°) per hunded wei IR a 
COCOA Pas teannas s ne nae ae 
OT OB res ivececesaceeesos 
Ooffee, kiin-dried, roasted, or ground... i ber poan: at o 
ollodion.... 1 4 0 per gallon. 400 150 
Comfits, dried. l per pound. 
Gon ipetionety: 1 per pound. "95 3 
arrants..... : e i i 
Essence of spruce, for every £100 value 10 5 0 per Amadred ene 55 ea 
Ether, sulphuric.. oes 15 0 pergallon. 8 00 104 1-6 
7 0 per hundred weight, 6 86 254 
7 © per hundred weight. - X 
1 per pound. 7 f 
1 & © per quarter. - - 
1 pérpouad. - $ 
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APPENDIX D—~Continued. 


eee aeaee aea 


Ayerage du- | Average duty 
tiable value | reduced: to 
per unit of |. ad valorem, 
quantity. | per cent. 


Articles. Rate of duty. 


Milk, preserved as confectionery. 1 per pound. - coe 
Pickles, preserved in vinegar ........ i per gallon. - om 
Naphtha, or methylic alcohol, purifie 10 ö& per gallon. - - 
Plate of Gold... serene desdaveacet 17 0- per ounce troy. - - 
Plate of silvor.....scsues ere 1 6 per ounce troy. - ~ 
Plums, commonly called French plnms and prunelias........ 7 Oper hundred weight, 5 46 82 
Dried or preserved plums, except in sugar, not otherwise e 7 0 per hundred weight. 5 46 82 
Preserved in sugar, not otherwise enumerated.. i per pound. . - - 
un 7 Q per hundred weight. 5 46 82 
Raisins Si enini ast 7 O per hundred weight. 7. 58 234 


Spirits and strong waters, not being sweetened ‘or mixed, with o that the degree of 
strength thereof cannot be ascertained by Syke’s bydrometer, for every gallon of the strength 
of proof by such hydrometer, and so in proportion for any greater or less strength than the 


strength of proof, and for any greater or less quantity than a gallon: 
Brandy... as ae E ae ; J0 & porgailon. 163 160% 
Genova... seas dad bashed E cascada tee cael dv ena estes 10 5 per gallon. 163 1604 
Rum, of and from any foreign country, being the countr 10 2 per gallon. 81 $13 3-5 
Rum from any country, not bein the country of its production s.e... 10 6 per gallon. gi 821 
Vafia, of and from any colony of Franéo....eessresereenrteseesso 2 per gallon, 1.66 153 


Rum, and spirits of, and from a British possession in America, or the is H 
rum of and from any British possession within the limits of the Bast India Company’s 
charter, in regard to which the conditions of the act, 4 Victoria, chapter eight, have or 
shail have been fulfilled.... : : 

Unenumerated..,..rsusccesraees ie 

Other spirits, being sweetened or mixed so that the degree of s the. r 

as aforesaid: rum shrub, liquors and cordials, of and from a British possession in America, 
or the island of Mauritius, or a British possession within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, in regard to which the conditions of the act 4th Victoria, chapter eight, have 


per gallon, 
per gallon. 


s 
> 
Sp 
ga 
eg 
g 
to 
& 


or Shall have been fulfilled .........sesee srssrareoapereot senser sei 10 2 per gallon, 16 

Perfumed spirits, to be used as perfumery only ROEA 14 0 per gallon. 16 38 21 3-10 

Water, cologne, in flasks or otherwise, to be charged as perfumed sp 14 0 per gallon, 16 38 21 3-10 

Unenumerated.....cervcceres Pee Pen ERRE viennin arsi siana iite ei 14 0 per gallon. 16 38 21 3-10 
Succades, including ull fruits and vegetables preserved in sugar, not ot $ i 1 per pound. - = 
Sugar candy, brown or white refined, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality thereto, F 

and Manufactures of refined SUSAL. ..-crsecceoee sosvecvsnsnsecerserreessees sesesusensseeeeseeceetaueaonneseraanansanenessaene 12 0 per hundred weight. 7 09 42 2-7 
Sugar, not equal to refined : k 

First Cla8S.esssessouorrororrsesraovoeroe oevassory svoressrroossermo ronerees 11 3 per hundred weight. 5 97 47 1-13 

Second class....... 10 6 per hundred weight. - 560 46. 4- 

Third cl agss...e-ere 9 7 per hundred weight, 5 04 47 2- 

Fourth class, includ 8 0 per hundred weight, 11 20 47 3e 

Molasses.......... ne 6 yer hundred weight. 2 53 34} 
Taraxacum, or dandelion root, i 

6 per pound. 8i 89 


8 0 per pound. 
3 6 per pound. 
nstemmed, containing ten pounds or more 0. 8 0 per pound, 
Containing less than ten poun 3 6 per pound. 
Manufactured Cigars sesser. iaie 5 0 per pound. 
Cavendish and negro-head.. r 4 6 per pound. 
Snuff, containing more than thirteen p ed weight thereof 3 9 per pound. 
Snuff, not containing more than thirteen pounds of moisture in every hundred weight thereof, 4 6 per pound. 
Other manufactured LObAccd ...... ss ccseeerseeee ‘i 4 0 per pound. 
Cavendish, or negro-head tobacco, manufa : he United Kingdom, from un- 
manufactured tobacco, on the entry thereof for home consumption ..... saiia 4 0 per pound. 
Varnish, containing any quantity of aclohol or spirit .. 22 0 per gallom 
Vinegar eseese 8 per gallon, 


Wine, in ‘casks or bottles containing less 
Byke's hydrometer: 
Red and white wine, and the lees of such wine.... 


per gallon. 
For every degree of strength beyond forty-two de 


per gallon. 


ao 


Tariff of France, with rate of duty. on certain articles. 


ee 
Tron, and manufactures of; steel, and manufactures | In French | In other || Iron, and manufactures of; steel, and manufactures | In French | In other 
i of; wool, and manufactures of, vessels, vessels, of; wool, and manufactures of, vessels. vessels. 
Irons © | Tron , f 
i QTC rrrvccosesscrereeserey 1e secsecnestsessnee] Freg. Free. One millimeter or less thick, fifteen centimeters or 
Pig, per 220 pound. | $078 $0 86 more wide, por 220 POuUndS...sseesesssrrsrertarrenirerrerensraser 
Cast, per 220 pounds. . One millimeter or less thick, less than fifteen cent- 
ther..... sea seeaesse vesertsinea egbanengaees Prohibited. | Prohibited. imeters wide, per 220 pounds .-..sseu rr reeerrersererrnrescersees 
Stretched, in bars and plates, length multiplied by | ! ; Steel, in bands or leaves, polished, blued, tempered, 
width, being 458 millimeters or less, per 220 pounds... 1 95 214 except saws, per 220 POUNDS srresreevegensetesesnesegsen seavenses 
Two hundred and thirteen to four hundred and fifty- Steel wire, all, for instruments, per 220 pounds.. i 
eight millimeters, per 220 pounds........... iisen 234. 2 57 Steel filings and flues... sasrenraesarenrarereet 
Less than two hundred and thirteen millimeters, per Iron, broken articles, per 220 pounds..... 
220 POUNAS....sscseeecrecreree aiarar Eies TEER, 273 3 00 Gast iron, broken articles, per 220 pounds nss... 
In square bars of twenty-two millimeters or more, Dross of iron, per 220 DOUNS.......cseersenerseseenetes 
per 220 POUNAS.....cescrsegsenreersenrseceson cencenrece ssadeaeantecsneees 195 214 Wool: a : 
Fifteen to twenty-two millimeters, per 220 pounds.. 2 34 2 57 ‘Raw from Europe in French vessels, per 220 pounds} `; 
Less than fifteen millimeters, per 220 pounds... 273 3 00 Combed, per 220 pounds... sparire 
In round bars of fifteen millimeters diamete Dyed, all, per 220 pounds, 
220 DOUNAS. ....cereacerneneeeessenasaracensararsasseereyees 2 34 2 57 aste, wool, hair, per 220 pounds... 
Less than fifteen millimeters diameter, per 26 273 3 00 Flook wo0l......--ssees iucasuthewes pies 
In rails, as above, according to dimensions - - Woolen yarn, combed, long, unbleached 
Plates, sheet iron, black ..... 3 90 4 29 d broiled, per 220 pounds....... 
Plates, tinned, per 220 pounds... 7 80 8 58 . 
Wire, if covered, per 220 pounds. 5 85 6 43 1 87 05 39°39: 
Metallic wire for instruments, pe 13 65 14 82 fringes, A a P Sa 42,90 45 52. 
Siel in bars, ail, per 220 pounds ; B i B | Mixed wool and hir dyed, por 20 p t a oe 
teel, common sheets, per po a kes 3 ankets, fringe, lace, othor t weai GRETA EG 
Steel plates, not polished or tempered, tter how | esi. not enumerated......cc-0eenses Prohibited. Pechipited: 
wide, butof more than one millimeter thick, per | : Mixed tissues, not predo ea vi or 
P20 DOWNS vcrsscessicscensonss seccesenenennevarens Sanco 975 (| -1073 issues Of ALPACA... cmcosessrecenenere’ ame ais wool. 
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APPENDIX E. 

The following paragraphs from the work of 
Sir John Barnard Byles have been selected 
as deserving consideration from thoughtful 
Americans: ns 


“There are sorte few countries in the world which 
enjoy peculiar facilities' forthe production of par- 
ticular commodities? such as the south of France 
for wine, Cuba for sugar, some districts of. England. 
for coals and iron; but the immeasurably greater 
portion of the surface of the habitable globe consists 
of countries moderately, and but moderately, 
adapted for the production even of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, of food, clothing,wnd lodging. 
These countries can in every single article they pro- 
gaes be surpassed ang undersold by some country or 
other, ` 

“ Put.the case of such a country with moderate 
facilities‘for the production of most things, with ex- 
traordinary facilities for the production of nothing. 
It can grow wheat, but not so cheap as Poland; 
it can grow wine, but not so cheap as France or 
Şpain; it can manufacture, but not so cheap as Eng- 

and. 

“ Firšt; imagine that country under a system of 
protection so strict as to be. jealous, and, if you 
please, injudicious. ‘Che nation cultivates the land 
and works up the produce. It creates wealth at 
both ends ‘of the exchange. Its manufactures ex~ 
change with its agricultural products. Native 
industry can and does supply it with the necessaries 
and comforts of life. A numerous population may 
be emploved, fed, cléthed, and lodged. Industry 
and plenty reign, All this may be and: is done 
under great natural disadvantages both of soil and 
climate. Human art and industry triumph, never- 
theless, over every obstacle, aiid can raise, as in the 
ease of Holland, a great and ‘powerful State in a 


morass. Foreign trade willin the end be introduced + 


supplying luxuries and darrying away superfiuities. 

“Now, imagine that country under a system of 
universal free trade and unrestricted imports. Ex- 
cept in a few favored spots, it cannot grow wheat; 
for Poiand will. be ab:e to undersell it, not only in 
foreign markets, but in“its own. It cannot manu- 
facture; for in cottons, hardware, woolens, and 
other products of manufacturing industry England 
‘ean underseli it abroad and at. home, 
grow wine; for France or Spain: can everywhere 
undersell it. Neither can it continue to import its 
corn, its manufactures, or its wine from abroad; for 
its own industry being superseded and smothered, 
it has wothing ‘to gtye in exchange. It becomes, 
then, in this condition: it can neither grow nor 
make for itself, nor yet buy from abroad. It goes 
without, or, if not entirely without, it is scantily 
and. wretehedly supplied. A starving and ragged 
population derive a wretched and precarious: sub- 
sistence from half-cultivated land. It has neither 
domestic industry nar foreign trade. 

“Such is the natura] capability of avery large pra~ 
portion of the countries in thé world, They enjoy 
moderate facitities for the production of everything 
neeessury for the sustenance of a population; ex~ 
traordinary facilities for the production of little or 
nothing. ¿With a generally diffused system of judis 
cious and discriminating protection, concentrating 
the industry of each country ‘on its own soil and 
indigenous materials, industry flourishes, wealth 
increases, commerce follows, population multiplies 
thronghout the globe, But without such artificial 
regulations, population, industry, and wealth have 
a tendency to concentrate and confine themselves 
to certain favored spots; there, indeed, they may 
flourish, but over the vast area of the world at large 
they have a tendency to dwindle and decay; but 

rotection wisely regulated, instead of being, as has 

een represented, a blight on universal industry, is 
a system of.universal irrigation diffusing industry 
where industry would otherwise never have flowed, 
rand making even the desert rejoice. . 
. “One. of these temporary and accidental disad- 
vantages against which public wisdom has to guard, 
is the necessary and invariable inferiority of infant 
manufscturiug industry.: No matter that theinfant 
is capable of soon becoming not only a man, but a 
giant, if vot protected during infancy he will lan- 
guish and die, ý f ' ` 

Established manufactures enjoy the factitions 
advantages of gréat capital, skill, atid experience. 
Production on a large scale, in immerse quantities, 
creates 4 cheapness which unprotected intant estab- 
Hshments elsewhere, though their natural advan- 
tages. may be much greater, carinot rival. They are 
smothered as soon as they are born. Accordingly. 
all manufactures, hewever’ great, have been and 
ever must be cradled in protection. So far from 
protection producing monopoly,it is protection alone 
that çan- prevent the. first established manufactures 
from enjoying an unjust and undeserved monopoly, 
Itis protection alonethat can establish a wholesome 
rivalry,.or even secure the certain development 
of manufactures, where there are greatest natural 
advantages; nay, this isa case where protection is 
essential to: ultimate cheapness as well as plenty. 
Mr. Burke’s maximis here no paradox—' Make 
things dear,’ says he, ‘that they may be cheap.’ 


It cannot 


“ Moreover, thetrug gain of every country igample 


wages to the laborer. The: laboring classes are the 
nation They are the producers, and they are, more- 
over, the greatest consumers, Their expenditure 
makes the great home market. ` ST 


“ Butin the fierce struggle of universal competition, 
extending over the whale egtth, thd fetyuneration 
of the laborer must be everywhere beaten down to 
the. level. of tho worst. paid laborers.in the world, 
whether freemen or slaves. 

“All great manufactures had their origin in the 
protective system. Take our own, the greatest, and 


“until lately, least sickly of any. All our own manu- 


factares took their rise in a system of protective du- 
ties so high as to amount to prohibitions. Inaddition 
to this, owing tothe fearful hostilities that raged in 
Europe for nearly a quarter of a century before 1815, 
we enjoyed a further accidental monopoly of the 
mannfacturing industry of the world. And this 
stringent protection has not only created munufac~ 


| tures, but created them where they would notnatu- 


rally have existed in spite of great natural disad- 
vantages, Other nations huve coal ond iron ore as 


‘well as we. The United States are even richer in 
But other nations have also what we | 


this respect. 
have not—they have native raw materials. It has 
been justly observed that Great Britain is singularly 
poor in the raw materials which constitute the basis 
of the greater portion of her manufacturing industry. 
We have no cotton, no silk, no fine wool. Even our 
hest iron for the manufacture of hardware comes 
Tom Sweden ; our oils, gums, colors, woods, from the 
ends of the earth. 

“ Next to usin manufacturing industry is France. 
Ber manufacturing industry, though: still imferior 
to ours, has nevertheless since the peace augmented 


in an even greater ratio, but under strict and jealous 
protection. 
“After France comes Germany. 


l 
| 


Let any one, 


4+-before tho late struggle, have visited the countries 


| embraced by the Zollverein. To say that protection 
i has there produced manutacturing prosperity would 
|! be to beg the question. But one thing is certain. 
| that exactly coincident in time and place with the 
most stringent protective laws has arisen a manu- 
facturing industry and production of wealth without 
an approach to a parallel in ail the former history 
of Germany. . 

“Take now a small State, Belgium. In propor- 
tion to her area, her manufacturing industry is per- 
haps greater than that of any other country, not 
excepting the United Kingdom itself. Bat in Bel- 
gium, not only has the protective system long flour-. 
ished, but the protecting duties are now higher than 
eyer. Belgium is the very paradise of protection, 
Nay, there is even a bounty on exportation. 

“Cross the Atlantic, and look at the past and 
present policy of the United States. For some years 
after the last war low import duties were tried, The 
effects were ruinous; they were abandoned for duties 
avowedly protective. Our economists prognosticated 
mischief, but the result was prosperity and a vast 
extension of cotton, woolen, and iron manufactures. 
Branches of industry, which in the presence of free 


i 
' 


imports from England would never have had even 
| a beginning, now threaten rivalry.”’"—Sophisms of 
i Free Trade, Philadelphia, 1872. 


APPENDIX F. 


Statement exhibiting the gross value of exports and imports from 1850 to 1871, inclusive, 
(including specie and bullion.) 


Exports. 
Years ended— Total imports. 
. Domestic pro- | Foreign merchan- |: 
duce. ise. Total. 
$14,951,808 $151,898,720 $178,138,318 
21,698.293, . 218,388,011 | 216,224,932 
17,289,382 209,658,366 212,945, 

058, 4 230,976,157 167,978,647 j 

: 24,850,194 278,241,064 304,562,381 
„448,293 275,156, 261,468,520  ; 
i 16,378,578 326,961,908 314,639,942 | 
975,617 362,960,682 360800141 | 
„886,142 644,4: | 2,613,150 ! 
94, ¢ i 2,895,077 356,789,462 | 388,768,130  : 
30, 1 Z | 26,983,022 400,122,306 362,166,254 : 
June 30, 186 699,486 | 20,645,427 249,344,9 i 335,650,153 | 
June 30, 1862 213,069,519 * 16,869,466 229. 938,985 205,771,729 : 
June 30, 18 805,884,998 * | 26,123,584 332,008,582 252,919,920 
June 30, 1864 320,035,199 * | 20,256; 9: 340,292,139 329,562,895 | 
June 30, 1 323,748, 187 * 32,114,157 5,857, 248,555,652, | 
June 30, 1866 550,684,277 * 14,742,117 565,426,394 445,512,158 Í 
June 30, 1867 438,577,312 * 20,611,508 459,188,8 417,833,575 i 
Jung 30, 1868 454,301,713 * 22,601,126 476,902,883 371,624.808 | 

June 30, 1869.. 413,961,113 25,173,414 134,529 437,314,255 

June 30, 1870.. 499,092, 143 * 30,427,159 529,519,302 462,377,587 

June 30, 1871.. 862,518,651 * | 459,899 590,978,550 541,493,708 

li 


* Currency value, except.exports from Pacific ports and specie and bullion. 


Statement exhibiting the amount of coin and bullion exported and imported from 1850 to 1871, 


inclusive. ae 
Exported. a 
Years ended— Total imported. 
: Domestic. | Foreign. Total. 

June 30, 1850... $2,046,579 $5,476;315 $7,522,994 
June 30, 1851. 18,069.80 11,403,172 29,472, 752 5,453,592 

une 30, 1852. 37,437,837 5,236,298 42,674.135 5,505, 
June 30, 1853. 23,548,535 3,938,340 27,486,875 4,201,382 
June 30, 1854. 38,052,570 3,373;886 1,436,456 6,958,184 
June 30, 1855. 53,957,418 2,289,925 56,247,343 | 3,659,812 
June 30 1956 44,148,279 1,597,206 45,745,485 4,907,632 
June 30, 1857 60,078,352 9,058,570 69,136,922 | 1846107 
June 30, 1858 42,407,246 10,225,901 52,633,147 | 19.274.496 
June 30, 1859 57,502,305 6,385,108 63.8841 | 7,434,789 
June 30, 1860 56,046,851 _ 9,599,388 66,546,239 = | - 8:550,135 

une 30,1861 . 23.799,870 5,991,210 20,791,080 839,611 
June 30, 1862 <> 81,044,651 5.842.305 36,886,956 16,415,052 
June 30, 1863 55,993,562 8,163,049 64,156,611 : 9,584,105 
June 30, 1864. * 100,321,371 4,922,979 105,244,350 13115612 
June 30, 1865 - 64,618,194 3,331,941 67,950,065 9,810,072 
June.20, 1866 82.643.374 | 3,400,697 86,044,071 700,092 
June-30, 1867 54,976,196 5,802,176 60,858,372 22,070,475 
June 30, 1868. 84,197,920 _ 10,0381 94.936 047 14,188,368 
June 30, 1869. 43,915,966 14,222,424 57,138,390- 10,807,876 
June 30;:1870. 43,883,802 14,271,864 58,155,666 26,419,179 
- June 30, 1871 84,403,359 14,038,629 98,441,988 21,270,024 


1872.] 
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Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Ames. 


APPENDIX G. . 
We subjoin the list’of exports and valuesin 
currency, (except spécie,) for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1871, as the figures are sug- 
gestive and will afford a theme for profitable 
consideration : ed 


Oil-cake.. „160,02. 
Fire-ar 13,463,916 
Wooden w 12,916,542 


AIEI E AA $504,100,749 


Extension of Ku Klux Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. ADELBERT AMES, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
May 20, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bil 
(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871— — ' 

Mr. AMES said: , 

Mr, Presipenr: When my colleague wasnot 
pronouncing the personal pronoun “ J,” when 
he was not telling of his plantation in Coahoma 
county, when he was not misrepresenting the 
State of Mississippi—~and I now declare that 
he has misrepresented it in nearly everything 
he has’ uttered here to-night—he did më the 
honor to refer tome. He intimated and stated 
substantially that I had no. business. here. 
These very carpet. baggers whom he now abuses 
apd the freedmen in that State elected him 
and me at the same time. If I am not entitled 
to my position here. he certainly is not to his. 

It is undoubtedly true that were it not for 
the war neither of us would be here to- 
night; but we came different roads. My col- 
league went from a free country earlier than [ 
did; he lived there longer, to be sure. He is 
one of the natives, he is one of the high- 
toned chivalric gentlemen of the State. On 
the other hand, I am simply from Yankee- 
land; I fought my way to the State of Mis- 
sissippi during the war by my own right arm. 
Where was my colleague then? 
war begun, fired with military ardor, he 
buckled on his saber and went to the front. 
He called forth the young men of bis district, 
he fired their southern hearts, and led them 
to the battle-field. Did he remain with them 
during the war? No; only long enough to 
get a taste of it. He may have been one of 
those who thought that the war would end in 
a fortnight, and he enlisted for three months. 

I am always amused when my colleague 
speaks; but I was very much amused the 
other day when -he resented a remark made 
by the Senator from New York, [Mr. CorK- 
LING, ] who referred to the late rebels as mon- 
uments of the magnanimity of our Govern- 
ment. My colleague’ took offense at that. 
Jeff. Davis might; Lee might; Johnston. 
might; my colleague did; and: what did he 
do? He stayed in that war some two or three 
or four mouths, and then retired to this planta- 
tion in Coahoma county and remained there 
the rest.of the time. Sir, had we had only 
such rebels to meet we would have had no 
war; my colleague and E would not have been. 
here now. 2 

Then he has stated from time to time what 
“I am.” He said, “1 have been elected 
here repeatedly ; all parties have elected mes’ 
I was elected under the State as reconstracted 
by Johnson, then President, and: elected by 
the Legislature-of the State as reconstructed’ 


When the | 


‘tor that Í served eighteen months |, 


by Grant.” Everybody voted for him. e 


gives the. figures and the time when it occurred. 
fe told you that when elected to hig place 
the last time the Democrats and Republicans 
voted for him. ‘It is & fact that we often go to 
a circus to see a man ride two horses at the 
same time, but then you must bear in mind 
that those two horses are always going in the 
same direction, and still it is a feat never 
seen successfully executed anywhere else, 
But my colleague comes here and tells you, 
“I can ride half a dozen parties at the same 
time; now I am astride of the Republican 
and Democratic parties in the State of Missis- 
sippi.” Certainly they are going. different 
ways, but still he says, ‘Behold me! how 
gloriously I ride!” As a matter of course, 
the man who undertakes to ride two horses at 
the same time or to ride on the crest of two 
parties at the same”time generally soon finds 
none at all under him; and that is exactly 
the case with this colleague of mine who 
talks about ‘‘ my people,” “* my State,” “ my 
plantation,” ‘myself’ He has been rey 
pudiated by both parties and then comes here 
and dares to state to me that I am a carpet- 
bagger and have no right in the State and am 
the representative of but the extreme radical 
wing of the party. 

As Ihave stated, I found my way to Missis- 
sippi through much blood and over many 
battle-fields. I had the right to go there. I 
have the right to stay there if I do not own a 
plantation in Coahoma county. 

One of the facts, the truthful facts stated 
by my colleague, was that when I was there I 
was the presiding officer of a military commis- 
sion which tried some white people, some of 
these chivalric sons of the State, for Kuklux- 
ing colored men. That was one of his facts, 
one of his truths. I was the presiding officer 
of one or two military commissions to try 
these murdérers for offenses upon these poor, 
ignorant, innocent colored men; but in no 
instance did we convict them. The deed was 
done; their huts were burned; they were shot 
down; some hung, some mutilated. ‘The 
prominent men of the county were brought 
before us and not one of them knew anything 
about it, Many were present at the house 
after it had been partly destroyed. They saw 
the negro hanging to a tree; they saw the man 
lying or the ground with his brains blown out ; 
but they did not know anything about it, In 
that school was I educated. The same com- 
plaints caine up to us from all parts of the State. 

By good or bad fortune, I was placed in com: 
mand of that district, and as such bad entire 
control of the military power there, and when 
there 1 obeyed the dictates of my own ĉon- 
science aud attempted to give the colored 
people protection. My colleague attempts to 
show that 1 did not succeed. He does not 
show that I did not try, andin trying I secured 
the confidence and good will of the people I 
tried to protect. He succeeded me. He tried, 
and he says he succeeded; but he failed to 
bring with him after bis effort the confidence 
of these same people who gave their confidence 
to me, these same poor colored people and 
the Union people of the State who had been 
oppressed. ` 

Mr. ALCORN. © Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him ? fate: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry, 
of Michigan, inthe chair.) Does the Senator 
yield to his colleague? bl 

Mr. AMES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALCORN. I desire to state right here 
that I would have been saved the expenditure 
of some muscle and some time if the state- 
ment of the Senator was true. He simply 
deals out a rehash now of those who assailed 
mein Mississippi. Instead of serving three 
months in the Army, I will state to, the Séna- 


SENATE: 


Mr. AMES. That is. long time! - conn 

Mr. ALCORN. And. I will state. ta the 
Senator another thing as an evidence.of how, 
I served, that but.three months before the way 
was closed Governor Clark, who was then 
Governor of the.State, a. maimed soldier, ten~ 
dered tome the command of the entire militia 
of the State, which I declined... I will state to 
the Senator, if it will be any further. gratifica- 
tion to. him, that after I declined the com- 
mand of the militia of the State at that time I 
volunteered as a private and went into the 
ranks, showing that while I had, aş. I had 
avowed myself, no confidence in the success of 
the revolution, having yielded. my pledge that 
I would stand by the revolution m the hour 
when all my kith and kin and all that was dear 
to me were moving off from the revolution and 
from the government, I stood by that pledge. 

I did not say that the Senator did not try to 
execute the law in Mississippi... I believe-he 
did. But I have tried to show that with the 
military forco at his back, with. the law in his 
own hands, with all the power that could exist 
in the hands of a military despot at his com- 
mand, he was not able to punish one single 
person; that with the law in his own hands, 
when he could make the law to suit himself, 
with no restraints of constitution, with no re- 
straints of statute, with the power to send out 
at his will and try by drum-head court-martial, 
he was not able to punish a single man, He 
was not able to find the murderers at Dry 
Grove, within twenty miles of his headquarters. 
I offered this as something to extenuate the 
charge that was made by the Senator from - 
Indiana, [Mr. Pratr,] that the State courts 
had failed to convict a single person. . ; 

Mr. AMES. My colleague is, as usual, 
inaccurate in his statements.. As military: 
Governor, I did succeed in punishing persons 
for these outrages. 

Mr. ALCORN. How many? 

Mr. AMES. One or more. 

Mr. ALCORN. ‘One or morel” The 
Senator will allow me to say that there isa 
petition here now—I had forgotten the case— 
before the President for the pardon ofa man 
who it is proved by a number of witnesses, 
was wrongfully sent to the penitentiary for 
some offense in the State of Mississippi. Re- 
publicans are here testifying—I have seen the 
record—to the effect that there is not a ques- 
tion existing in their minds but that the pun- 
ishment was inflicted to the wrong and injury 
of that man. I know not the man, I am 
acquainted with none of the circumstances ; 
but upon suspicion this man was taken ups and 
upon circumstantial evidence convicted, and, 
some of the. witnesses have since retracted, 
as I understand; I.do not know the fact, 
but I understand that some of the witnesses 
who testified against him have since that time, 
made the statement and given testimony that, 
they were mistaken with regard to the facta 
and testified under.a misapprehension. That 
man is in the penitentiary. . I am told he was 
put there when the Senator. was military Gov:, 
ernor, or rather when he presided at some. 
military court-martial; for, if l understand 
aright, this person was. convicted before he 
was made the provisional Governor of. Mis- 
sissippi. I think the proof shows that. : Dam 
not. sure, however with regard to.it. 

Mr. AMES. I imaging that my colleague’s 
Ku Klux friends could prove almost anyihing 
they pleased in reference to, this man; they. 
usually do. My colleague, it strikes me, is 
exceedingly. unfortunate. in his statements. : 
He has produced. leiter, and it was a very 
fortuitous one, from. the present Governor .of 
the State’ that.peace reigns in Mississippi. 
He was met, at every point by the Senator 
from. Indiana next to me, (Mr. Pratr,] and 
the whole drift and purport of what was said. 


by him was refuted by the Senator from Indi- 
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ana. On this point I wish to refer to a remark 
made by my colleague sometime since with 
reference to the revenue officers of the State. 
He never tires of abusing the carpet-baggers, 
as he calls them, of that State, although, as I 
have said, the fact that he is here is due to 
them. i 

He led the Senate to believe sometime since 
that the revenue officers in that State were 
exceedingly corrupt. If I mistake not he 
said that not more than one tenth of the 
revenue collected in the northern part of the 
State of Mississippi, where he came from, had 
found its way to the Treasury since the end of 
thé war. I have notbing to say of the internal 
revenue officers under President Johnson; but 
those officers under President Grant are, taking 
the State at large, as honest and upright a set 
ef officers as can be found in any State in the 

nion. 

Mr. ALCORN. Now I shall. kave to ask 
the Senator to allow me to interrupt him again. 
I spoke of the revenue officers heretofore in 
north Mississippi, and I confined my remarks 
to north Mississippi. 

Mr. AMES. ` I stated north Mississippi. 

Mr. ALCORN. Very well. Now I will 
undertake to say this: the Senator denied to- 
night that he was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Emery. He was appointed by. the 
present Administration. He states to-night 
that he had nothing to do with his appointment; 
that he did not seek his appointment. Now, I 
undertake to say that up to the time of the 
appointment of Major Howe, the present in- 
cumbent, who is responsible and I believe an 


of the internal revenue tax, including the cot- 
ton tax, one tenth of the amount collected has 
not gone into the Treasury. I believe the rec- 
ord shows every single one of them to have 
been a defaulter. 

I confined my remarks to the men who had 
heretofore been appointed in that locality, 
and so stated at the time. I made no impu- 
tation upon the officers at present there. I 
made no imputation upon the officers in the 
southern portion of the State of Mississippi. 
My attention had been directed from a cir- 
cumstance to the fact that not one single offi- 
cer who had been appointed in north Missis- 
sippi had failed to prove himself a defaulter ; 
and more than that, that while the defalcation 
of those officers ‘has taken place, and one of 
them resides in the district, no prosecution 
has been had that has resulted in a conviction 
against any of them. One of them who came 
there and was appointed an internal revenue 
collector, and I believe is a defaulter for some 
seventy thousand dollars to-day, is reputed to 
be an owner of property in the town of Corinth 
amounting to some twenty or thirty thousand’ 
dollars, and yet the Government fails to make 


any prosecution against him. I know not 
how it is. 
Mr. AMES. shail be very glad to be in- 


terrupted by my colleague if he will confine his 
remarks to any reasonable time. The collector 
in the northern part of Mississippi who proved 
a defaulter was appointed in 1869, shortly after 
General Grant became President. He was not 
appointed upon my recommendation. I did 
not know him. J had nothing whatever to do 
with his appointment. On the other hand, I 
recommended some other person, and the man 
who proved a defaulter was appointed against 
my recommendation. 

‘he remark made by my colleague in speak- 
ing of this was to the effect that about a year 
ago a man Was appointed, or that a man who 
was appointed about a year ago defaulted, and 
he left the impression on the minds of those 
who paid attention to him that the man who 
did default was appointéd about a year. ago, 
and now he says that he was appointed upon 
my recommendation. Such was not the case. 


He made the statement with reference to the 
amount of money which this defaulter took 
possession of and did not account for. I have 
taken the trouble to go to the Department and 
ascertain that my colleague was greatly in 
error. He did default fora certain sum of 
money. My colleague undertook to state the 
number of stamps.. It was very evident 
he had not looked into the subject, but that 
had been carried to the Department as an 
argument against me that I was here recom- 
mending bad men to office! On the contrary, 
the man who replaced this defaulter, a carpet- 
bagger too, is a perfectly honest and reliable 
man, and the Government can well intrust its 
funds in his hands; and any remarks that my 
colleague may have made intimating that the 
internal revenue officers of the State of Missis- 
sippi were a dishonest and corrapt set were 
not true, and have no foundation in truth. I 
refer, of course, entirely to those who have 
been appointed by the present President. 

Mr. ALCORN. Does the gentleman say that 
Emery was honest? 

Mr. AMES.: I say the present officers; I 
except him. 

Mr. ALCORN. I stated the fact that hereto- 
fore not one of them had been appointed that 
was not a defaulter from the time the Govern- 
ment began. I will state another thing for the 
benefit of the Senator, that this mar Emery, 
whose clerk the present district attorney was, 
was a defaulter to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, and I will allow the Senator to name 
the amount, for he says he has examined the 


„an || record. I understand it is some forty thousand 
honest man, from the time of the organization || 


dollars. I stated at the time that I spoke from 
information. I spoke from information with 
regard to the Senator’s having recommended 
him. J had been assured such was the fact. 
He says it was not. I stated at the time that 
I took his statement as correct. Now, then, I 
state the fact that I have been informed of 
another thing. I inquired why it was that Emery 
was not indicted as a defaulter by the district 
attorney, and how it was that the district 
attorney was appointed, a man who had been 
the clerk of an internal revenue officer who had 
defaulted for some forty or fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and I was answered, and let me give the 
Senator some of the experience. 

Mr. AMES. Will my colleague make his 
speech afterward ? . 

Mr. ALCORN. Just one word. 

Mr. AMES. I prefer that my -colleague 
should make his speech after I have con- 
cluded. i 

Mr. ALCORN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to finish a sentence? 

Mr. AMES. Goon. 

„Mr. ALCORN. Tt is this: that Wells, the 
district attorney, who was appointed there, 
and who is there to-day, I am told, recom- 
mended Emery to be foreman of the grand 
jory. He saddled a defaulter upon the grand 
jury who had to pass upon his own case; 
Emery was made foreman of the grand jury, 
and asa matter of course no indictment was 
found. The man was a defaulter for forty or 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. AMES. I wish to make another state- 
ment with reference to some of the representa- 
tions of my colleague. It was only the other 
day that we were trying to pass a civil rights 
hill, Hestands in his place, strikes his breast 
with his right hand, and says, “I represent 
the State of Mississippi; it does not wantany 
civil rights bill.” What are the facts? Last 
winter the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi did pass a civil rights bill. It passed 
the house and the senate, but in the hands 
of the secretary of the senate it was lost, and 
never received the signature of the Governor. 
They attempted again to pass a civil rights 
bill. In that they failed. The session wag 
drawing to a close, and one or two who had 


voted for it before in the Senate declined to 
do so a second time time. ‘That is very good 
evidence, it strikes me, that the Republican 
party of the State of Mississippi did want a 
civil rights bills; and when that Legislature 
adjourned, the Republican members thereof, 
to the number of between sixty and seventy, 
sent a memorial to Congress, praying the pas- 
sage of the civilrights bill. One of the para- 
graphs of that memorialis as follows: 

“ Wherefore, your petitioners, for these and other 
reasons, do humbly pray the representatives of the 
American people in Congress assembled, to make 
haste to pass a law equal in its purposes and in- 
tended effect to the bill commonly known as the 
Sumner amendment to the general amnesty Dill 
lately before the Senate, and thus, by a measure 
strictly wise as applicable to the people of this 
State, undo finally and forever the great injuries 
which slavery has fastened upon the country, and 
relieve our State ofthe corrupting and demoralizing 
tendencies of caste.” 

There was a Republican convention on the 
first and second days of this month. They 
elected delegates to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. In that convention, which was supposed 
to represent the Republican party ofthe State, 
a resolution was passed requesting the Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Mississippi in Con- 
gress to vote for Mr. Sumner’s civil rights bill ; 
and my colleague gets upon this floor and 
says that nobody in the State of Mississippi 
wants a civil rights bill ! 

Mr. ALCORN. The Senator as a matter of 
course does not wish to misrepresent me, and 
Task to say a word now. 

Mr. AMES. I am willing to give way for a 
simple question, but not for a long statement, 
such as the usnal statements my colleague has 
made on this occasion. 

Mr. ALCORN. I will just state this: the 
people of Mississippi want the question of 
civil rights left in their own hands. The Leg- 
islature has passed no resolution instructing 
the Senators or requesting the Representatives 
to vote for that bill. It was attempted, but 
the Republicans did not vote for it. Ina Re- 
publican senate Republicans voted it down. 

ùt another thing, as to the resolution that 
was passed by the Republican convention, ask- 
ing the Senators and Representatives to vote 
for the civil. rights bill. I am told by those 
who were there, that it was passed at the heel 
ofthe session, when there were not a dozen 
men present hardly, and when there was such 
noise and confusion that absolutely men who 
were present testify that they never knew any- 
thing about the resolution being passed until 
they saw it in print. There is a member of 
Congress, a Republican, from the State of 
Mississippi, who was there at the time, and 
who was in the room at the time, and who tes- 
tifies that he never knew anything about the 
passage of that resolation until after he saw the 
thing in print. 

Mr. AMES. I am not prepared to believe 
the statement of my colleague. One of the 
men who signed this memorial was the pre- 
siding officer of that convention. Quite a 
number of the, delegates to Philadelphia were 
of the men who signed this memorial. The 
control of that convention was in the hands 
of these very men. My colleague is correct 
in this, that my friends have controlled this 
matter. The fact is, my colleague, in riding 
these two horses going in opposite directions, 
finds himself just now without any particular 
Supporters in the State. This convention 
passed a resolution thanking me for voting for 
the civil rights bill. This resolution request- 
ing us to vote for the civil rights bill might 
have been passed, as my colleague says it 
was passed, but if it was so passed it was 
passed when that convention was under the 
control of these very men. ; 

My colleague says we do not want any civil 
rights bill. there for. any advantage:in the way 
of schools, or for the protection of the colored 
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people. It is very true that he did so manip- 
ulate when he was Governor as to induce the 
colored people to accept, in lieu of any good 
schools, any good university or institution to 
which the colored children might be sent, an 
institution called ‘the Alcorn University,” at 
the head of which he placed Mr. Revels, once 
a member of this body. Thus hë expended a 
large sum of money to organize a university 
to which no children could be sent. The col- 
ored children of the State have, unfortunately, 
been brought up in ignorance ; none of them 
were advanced to that stage which would en- 
able them to enter a university of that kind; 
but he succeeded in flattering those men to 
induce them to take this Alcorn university, 
and in that way he shut them off from any real 
or substantial benefit in the way of schools. 

He has taken the trouble to go over his 
career. When he was Governor of the State, 
last year an attempt was made to pass a Ku 
Klux law, to which of course he objected. He 
was opposed to any Ku Klux law, to any civil 
rights law. A man who was never Union in 
his heart, perhaps, a man who was ready to go 
into the rebellion, and who, failing in his am- 
bition, returned to his plantation and there 
lived away. from contact with the rebel or the 
Union people, had very little idea of the revo- 
lution which took placein politics during those 
four or five years. It is indeed startling to 
those who were engaged in it when they look 
back at this short period and see the changes 
which have taken place. But to shut a man up 
upon a plantation, even in Coahoma county, 
and keep him there during the revolutionary 
period would entirely unfit him, provided he 
had the ground work of a weak heart for the 
Union; to realize the changes which had taken 
place politically ; avd that is substantially the 
condition of my colleagué on this matter. He 
is unable to consent that a northern man 
should come there and live in the State unless 
he conforms to the wishes of ‘my people” 
and chooses to be ‘a conservative of my 
kind.” Ifhe is a Radical he has no business 
there; he is called a carpet-bagger and unfit 
to associate with such as he; and still, as I 
say, he owes his seat here and what he is 
politically to those very men. 

When we were attempting to pass this Ku 
Klux law he attempted to dictate to us here 
exactly what we should do. It is very evident 
to those who have observed his course here 
that he is sadly given to dictation. He saw 
fit to send a telegram of this kind to the 
Representatives in Congress : 

“Jam informed that dispatches have been for- 
warded to Washington derogating from the power 
of this government to enforce the law. I desire to 
correct that misrepresentation, and to state that it 
finds no justification in fact. A riot occurred re- 
cently at Meridian, but was promptly suppressed, 
The parties are now undergoing legal investigation.” 

‘He told us of that investigation. He sent 
just such men as himself there, men who had 
no sympathy whatever with the colored peo- 
ple, men who cared for ‘‘ my people,” and 
who looked down thoroughly and contemptu- 
ously upon these poor colored men; and, of 
course, the men he sent there without a par- 
ticle of Republicanism, (and Republicanism 


means something in the South,) sympathizing j 


entirely with the rioters,.got up a report to 
suit him. 

Mr. ALCORN. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me to correct his misstatement—— 

-Mr AMES. I have attempted to show a 
little courtesy to my colleague, but he has 


occupied much more time already than I have, ' 


and I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALCORN. Will the gentleman allow 
a statement? `I can reply hereafter, but T-ask 
the gentleman to have a stateme..t corrected 
jn which he is entirely in error. 

Mr. AMES. Linterrupted my colleague only 
onte or twice to correct his statements, but 
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should have interrupted him all the time if I 


had pursued the course he now does. I will | 


continue reading bis telegram : 


* Some minor outrages have been committed on 
other points of the Alabama border in the night by 
partiesin disguise. My only difficulty in these cases 
is to discover the wrongdoers, bat that overcome, 
as I confidentially hope it will be, this government 
is abundantly powerful to make them fear the con- 
sequences of their crimes, Save in those cases, 
Mississippi presents an unbroken evidence of civil 
obedience and order. 


J. L. ALCORN, Governor.” 


The State of Mississippi appropriated $50,- 


000 as a secret fund to be put in the hands of 
my colleague to detect these Ku Klux and for 
their punishment. Hecomplains of a carpet- 
bag marshal in the northern district of Missis- 
sippi now because he did not do his duty. He 
happened to be a State senator, and my col- 
league thought it interfered with his duties as 
marshal. This marshal has spent $20,000 and 
he has caught hundreds of Ku Klux; I think 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred and 
fifty have been indicted this term. My col- 
league spent—no, I will not say spent, took 
the $50,000, and no one ever heard of a Ku 
Klux being arrested or his whereabouts ascer- 
tained, and still that $50,000 is yet to be 
accounted for, if I am correctly informed. 

Mr. ALCORN. The Senator will allow me 
to say one word. As he deélines to permit 
me to correct his misstatements, as a matter 
of course I will let them go unanswered until 
he gets through. I assert that his statement 
ig not correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
declines to yield. 

Mr. AMES. A limited interruption I ‘will 
bear. It is getting late and I can expect to 
hold the Senate but a few more moments. 
While my colleague was instructing us how to 
vote on the Ku Klux billthe Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature, then flirgely in the 
majority, were telegrapbing me urging me to 
secure the passage of that bill if possible. 
They had caucuses, and telegrams were sent 
me almost without number. ‘The caucuses 
were very enthusiastic. They were exceed- 
ingly anxious for the passage of the bill. Here 
is one of the telegrams from the then speaker 
of the house of representatives who presided 
at a Republican caucus. You understand at 
this time much work had to be done in caucus. 
My colleague was then Governor. He was as 
arbitrary then as now. He had the entire 
patronage of the State. He farmed it out; he 
gave offices to the friends of members of 
the Legislature if they would do his bidding ; 
if not, he would remove their friends. He 
instituted in that way a system of bribery and 
corruption the equal of which cannot be found 
in any State of the Union, and in that way, to 
a certain extent, he overcame this great major- 
ity inthe Republican Legislature. Ata Repub- 
lican caucus, March 10, this telegram was sent 
at the instruction of the caucus: ` 

‘Jackson, MISSISSIPPI, 

7 March 9, 1871—Received March 10, 12 m. 

Hon. Senator AMES, Senate Chamber : 


The Meridian riotseems, from information by most 
reliable persons, to have been the result of a com- 
bined effort of the whites to overthrow the city and 
county government. Result is eight or more colored 
persons killed. Bramlette, white man, killed by ac- 
eidental shot. Senators Gleed and Henderson, mem~ 
bers, arrived by train from Meridian this p, m., 
report colored men lying out hidden in the woods, 
whites patrolling the streets, trains and surround- 
ing country armed. Large Republican caucus earns 
estly urge on Congress the necessity of prompt and 
thorough measures to suppress outrage and violence 
in all parts of the State.” : 


That from ‘a very large majority of that. 


Legislature. At the same time my colleague 
telegraphed that peace reigns in Mississippi! 
So he statesnow. Aboutthat time came these 
telegrams. My colleague doubted the accu- 


racy of my statement with reference’ to the. 


number of persons killed and maltreated in 
the State as stated by me on this floor ayear 


ago. Here is a telegram’ sent ‘by certain 
members of the Legislature : i ETE 

: : “Jackson, April 3, 1871.” 
Hon. A Amus, Senate: : SON, eS i 


The :auditor’s books show fifty-four killed from.: 
March 1, 1869 to March 1,:1870, and. eight -three 
killed from March1,1870, to Februay 17, 1871, Report - 
of inquest.on many known to have been killed sings * 
January. 1, 1871, not yet received by the - auditor, 
National troops were sent to Meridian after. the riot - 
Was oyver.” : 


And still, with that number of killed, my col- 
league thinks that peace reigns in Mississippi! 
Another telegram received a day later : 

“Auditor’s books show killed last three. monthg,.. 
January, 11; February, 14; and March, 23, Auditor 
states at least fifteen more killed in March, not of»: 
cially reported”? é i 

Instead of nineteen murders, as stated by 
my colleague, there were then sixty-three: in 
three months. Here is another telegram: 

“Thirty churches and school-houses burned dur- 
ing ALcorn’s administration.” i; : 

That is signed by the superintendent of ed- 
ucation. ` And ‘“peace reigns in Mississippi!’ . 
Of course there was no protection ; of course’ 
there should have been a Ku Klux law passed ; 
but still my colleague, then Governor, tele- 
graphed to ‘us that we should not vote for any 
such law. No persons were found guilty dur- 
ing his administration, and [will tell you one 
of the reasons: He attempted to ride these 
two horses at the same time; he should have 
been ina circus to do it; he wanted to kill off 
carpet-baggers, and his finger-marks were 
seen everywhere throughout the State to that 
end. He would appoint colored men, as he 
says, two where I appointed one; and further- 
more, to make the:balance even, he would go 
over to the other side to conciliate the Democ- 
racy and appointed men who were not and 
never were in sympathy with our party and its 
purposes. Instead of putting Republican 
officials in thé many counties of the State, he 
filled them with Democrats, Democrats of the 
Ku Klux order, Democrats as 1 say who had 
none of our sympathies, who cared not for us, 
who knew not or appreciated ‘not our pur- 
poses, and in that way my colleaguenearly lost 
the State to the Republican party at the next 
election. ew a , 

- Lost it why? Simply by putting these Dem- 
ocrats in office; and when the election came 
last fall they all acted against our party. 
Their cry was when they were appointed to 
office, ‘t We are ALCORN men; we are ALCORN 
men ;” which meant, “We are ALCORN men 
for plunder; we want the offices; we are 
Democrats at heart; and when ALCORN is 
out of the way, when he no longer has any- 
thing to give to us, you will find us in the 
Democratic party ;’’ and such was the ‘fact. 
There were many ‘officials in many counties 
of that State who were never Republicans, 
never belonged to the party, and are now 
working with the Democratic party, and it 
was through their efforts that the State came’ 
near being lst to the Republican party at the 
late election. My colleague tries to explain. 
it some other way, as he did a few days since. 
The fact isin bis circus effort he gave over: 
the State almost entirely in. many counties to” 
the opposing party, and there itig to-day, an 
there it is where these outragés are being com- 
mitted upon the black and white Republicans. 
of that State. elon, UO al eae dae 

I will give one illustration of his pro- 
ceedings whei Governor, as I understand, 
them. When General Lee died we all know: 
that many of the southern papers went. into . 
mourning, and printed glowing obituaries 
that general, but there was one newspa 
editor, an old resident of the State, i 
carpet-bagger, by the name of. Flouri 
Republican, who saw fit to comme. 
severely upon Lee, speaking: ini as a: 
traitor. My colleague became indignant, He 
had previous to that time appointed Mr. Pour- 
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noy a brigadier general in the State militia, 
and it is asserted because of his editorials he 
was removed as a brigadier general of militia, 
and the Governor's influence was brought to 
bear against him,and be was displaced from 
all places of honor and trust in the State ; and 
you must understand that my colleague's 
power then was despotic; only the judges were 
safe from him; all the State officials were in 
his hands. He could appoint this man a sher- 
iff, that man a judge, that man county clerk, 
whoever he saw fit; and the members of the 
Legislature had their friends in office, and he 
could touch them to the quick in any part of 
the State. He removed this editor, Mr. Flour- 
noy, as Mr. Flournoy states, because of his 
editorials in bis paper. 

Then my colleague, to instruct us as to our 
duties and show us how we ought to act 
and how we ought to feel, wrote a long letter 
addressed to us showing why Mr. Flournoy 
should not have spoken unkindly or severely 
of General Lee. Why, sir, a Governor ora 
Senator with these political proclivities cer- 
tainly bas very little right to claim to be a Re- 
publican. Have we no right to speak of Gen- 
eral Lee as atraitor? Certainly my colleague 
has no right to represent the Republican party 
of the State of Mississippi here. I do notun- 
derstand that he pretendsto. He pretends to 
represent ‘‘ my people,” the people of Missis- 
sippi; but certainly the Republican party has 
repudiated him if there are any signs of the 
times, 

He spoke of Aaron Moore. He said: ‘*I 
took him to Meridian with me and showed him 
to the people ; I made the point in my speech 
of having Mr. Aaron Moore there.” I under- 
stand that Mr. Aaron Moore went there last 
fall for the first time since the riot some eight 
or ten months previous. I saw Mr. Moore, 
and I know from his own statement that he 
dared not go back to Lauderdale county to 
live. He was the representative in the Legis- 
lature from that county; he was a leader, he 
was a preacher, he was a prominent colored 
man, and he dared not go back; so he stated 
tome. My colleague states that other col- 
ored men who left at the same time went back. 
‘They might have done so, for they were not 
as prominent as Mr. Moore ; but that proved 
nothing. Mr. Moore dared not go back. I 
had that from his own lips, and if he did go 
there—my colleague says he. did, and I believe 
thatis true—he stopped there but a very short 
time and then returned to Jackson. He was 
a carpet-bagger from necessity. — . 

He also states that if the carpet-baggers of 
the Legislature had acted with him there 
would have been no need of Federal legisla- 
tion.. He said he wanted a picked regiment 
of cavalry. Of course it would have been a 
‘ picked” regiment of cavalry. The men 
‘t picked’. would have been the men known 
thereas ALcoRN men,the Democrats; men who 
would have gone out without any feeling or 
regard for the Republican party, just the 
class of men he sent to investigate a riot at 
Meridian; men who found everything bright 
and serene; and if these picked cavalry had 
gone out there would have been no complaints; 
the colored people would not have dared to 
make any complaints ; and then suppose there 
liad been a man who would have done hig 
duty properly in that pieked regiment of cav- 
alry, and they had caught a Ku Klux and 
taken him to a court, they would have found 
the court presided over by a man who doubt- 
less was a friend of the Ku Klux. 1 do not 
pretend to speak of all, but | can speak of 
many of those judges that he appointed who 
never weré Republicans, never had any sym- 
pathy with the Republican party, and who 
would stand firm and strong in the Ku Klux 
interest at all times, 5 5 7U ; 

‘He also refers to a letter 1 wrote. to Mr. 
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Norris. He states that he is a barber and a 
drunkard. I wrote to him as amember of the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi. I did 
not know that he was a drunkard, if he was. 
He might have been a barber; he evidently 
was not a planter; he evidently did not own a 
plantation, and had not recently lost a very 
great number of negroes! 

My colleague has also informed us of a 
newspaper there, the Pilot. Bear in mind 
that in all these contests he has been beaten 
in these efforts to control the party, and, as he 
says, my friends have won. The Republican 
party were very anxious to sustain him. He 
was nominated in doubt. Many of the Repub- 
licans did not believe.in his Republicanism. 
They had never heard him utter a Republican 
sentiment—I am not awarethat I have as yet— 
and they nominated him with reluctance ; but 
still they were ready to do his bidding at all 
times. 

He has stated that the carpet-baggers and 
the Democracy joined together to beat his 

aperin the matter of the public printing. 
Now I should like to ask the Democratic party 
under what circumstances they could possibly 
ally themselves to carpet-baggers in the sense 
that he uses the term, to beat a conservative of 
his standing. No, the simple facts were that 
the carpet-baggers had lost confidence in my 
colleague; he had played one trick too many 
with the Democracy, and they were only too 
glad to have this opportunity to strike him a 
blow, fearing they would never have another 
opportunity; and that is the whole of that 
story. 

Still he tells of his personification of ‘ my 
people ” of that State, and how thoroughly he 
represents them! Sir, he came near not com- 
ing to this body. He was elected to take his 
seat on the 4th of March, 1871. He saw fit 
to hold over; and so thoroughly disgusted had 
the Republican Legislature of that State be- 
come with him that they attempted to elect 
some other person, and in fact one of the 
houses of the Legislature did have a meeting 
and did attempt to elect a person in his place, 
and in that election he received very few votes 
not Democratic. They would have proceeded 


with that election in the senate; but, unfor-- 


tunately, or fortunately perhaps, he was able 
with his patronage to control votes in the 
senate which with the Democratic vote pre- 
vented the senate from entering upon that 
election for Senator. So when he attempts to 
charge upon the carpet: baggersand Democracy 
a coalition to beat him, he calls to mind the 
fact that he was simply saved to his present 
seat by codperation of the Democracy, and 
failing tv complete his part of the bargain 
when the time came, the Democracy turned 
against him at the recent election of the public 
printer, and were only too glad to support my 
paper, as he sees fit to call it, or the Repub- 
ican paper, the Pilot, rather than his own. 
And now my colleague comes here, as I say, 
to represent the Republican party of the State 
of Mississippi. Does he talk like a Republi- 
can? Has he ever uttered a Republican sen- 
timent? Does he vote for anything that is 
Republican, Ku Klux law or civil rights bill, 
anything that the Republicans of the State 
ask? No. He comes here simply or in part 
to abuse the very men who sent him here. It 
is a fact that the carpet-baggers and the colored 
men are the controlling element of the Repub- 
ličan: party of that State. They controlled it 
when he was nominated and when he was 
elected to the Senate, and they control it now, 
as the action of the late convention shows; 
and still he comes and utters a tirade against 
them. He. goes on to show that all the ills 


that have happened to that State are due to 
them. Why, sir, in the late election my col- 
league did his best to beat a large number of 
them and they know it, and they remember it, 


And now he comes here and specifies these 
carpet-baggers by name, and says Mr. Wells, 
the present district attorney for the northern 
district of Mississippi, is unfit to occupy that 
place. 

The Senator from Indiana has informed 
us that he met that district attorney. and found 
him avery intelligent and capable person. Mr. 
Wells was a graduate of the law school in this 
District. He had a classmate, who graduated 
at the same time, by the name of Jacobson. 
Mr. Wells graduated above Mr. Jacobson. 
My colleague secured Mr. Jacobson the posi- 
tion of district attorney in the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi, and says nothing of his 
carpetbagism, but he finds occasion to refer 
to Mr. Wells’s qualifications and Mr. Wells's 
carpetbagism ! 

He has also stated that the reason why no 
one has been convicted there is because Mr. 
Wells isincompetent. He tells us, though, in 
the same breath that he employed the ablest 
counsel in northern Mississippi to aid Mr. 
Wells. One would imagine that with these 
able counsel somebody would have been con- 
victed ; but it appears, even though Mr. Wells 
might not have been competent in his opin- 
ion, these very able lawyers of the northern 
part of the State were,with Mr. Wells’s assist- 
ance, equally unable to reach any convictions. 
If Mr. Wells’s statements are to be believed, 
these able lawyers entered into that trial with 
very little heart, but imperfectly did their 
duty, and but poorly earned the large sum 
of money that was paid them for their 
services. i $ 

And now he says we do not want a Ku Klux 
bill, and one of the reasons is that it is a 
menace to the people of Mississippi. Of 
course it is a menace. These Ku Klux are 
cowards. They go at night and commit these 
murders. They go in large numbers and at- 
tack a single person. The only way to keep 
a coward in subjection is through fear. You 
cannot reach him in any other way, and it is 
the fear, it is the menace that these people 
respect and nothing else. The very passage 
of the Ku Klux law itself carried menace 
with it, and resulted in great good. The in- 
vestigation of those cases by the Ku Klux 
Committee at the South did great good. 

Mr. President, I can speak for the Repub- 
lican party of the State of Mississippi, and I 
do assert that they desire the continuation of 
the operation of this law. They have been at 
all times in favor of the Ku Klux law; they 
have been and are now in favor of the civil 
rights bill, whatever my colleague may say to 
the contrary. 


Indian Affairs in Arizona. 
SPEECH OF HON. R. C. McCORMICK, 

: OF ARIZONA, 

In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. 

The House having met for debate as in Committea 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the Ist of the present 
month the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CocHLan] presented to the House certain 
Joint resolutions of the California Legislature, 
which, at my request, were then read at length, 
and which Í now ask the Clerk to read as the 


basis of the remarks I propose to make at this 
time. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolutions of the Legislature of California, 
relating to Indian affairs in the Territory of 
Arizona, 

Whereas we are fully assured that the following 
statements are true: 

That the inhabitants of the Territory.of Arizona 
are now, and.for years past have been, the victims 
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of the most cruel outrages at the hands of the 
Apache Indians; 

Tibat hundreds of them, including women and 
children, have been murdered by these savages 
within the last few years; 

That neither homes nor property in that Terri- 
tory, outside its principal towns, are safe from savage 
ieurston A 4 

That in but exceptional places can any high-road 
be traveled without great danger ; 

‘Phat many of the citizens of our own State, while 
there on business, have fallen victims to these 
Indians; g 

That at no time in the history of that Territory 
have the Indians been more hostilo, or the lives and 
property of the people less safe, than within the past 
two mouths; 

That the nation is rich enough to afford and strong 
enough to enforce protection to its people living in 
its own Territory and under its own flag, as well as 
those abroad in other lands; 

That for the murder of the fewest number of its 
citizens who have been slain by these savages in 
Arizona in any two months in the last two years 
the United Stutes Government would have declared 
war against every Power in Europe had its citizens 
been so murdered there for want of proper protec- 
tion from Huropean Powers: 

That the feeling aud belief is universal on the part 
of the people of this State, and we believe of the 
Pacific slope, that when General Crook was sent to 
Arizona, he was the right man in the right place; 

That be is as humane as energetic, and if allowed 
sufficient means and given the discretion to which 
his experience in the management of Indian affairs 
entitle him, and not interfered with in his opera- 
tions, he will in a briet period arrest this reign of 
terror und blood, and give security to the long-sut- 
fering people of this Territory; and 

Whereas we do most seriously believe that in all 
the land no such prompt and efficient measures are 
required for the protection of our people as in the 
Territory of Arizona: Therefore, 

Beit resolved by the Senate, (the Assembly con- 
curring,) Thatit isthe duty of the Government of the 
United States to give the most prompt and eflicient 
protection to the people of Arizona against the 
Apache Indians; that all attempts to treat with or 
otherwise appease them until they are made to feel 
the power of the Government will prove futile in 
the future as they have in the past, and must result 
only in encouraging these savages to continue deeds 
of carnage. , 

2. That in no other way can this protection be so 
promptly and efficiently extended to our suffering 

rethren in Arizona as by furnishing General Crook 
with ample means and by giving him the largest 
discretion on the course to be pursued toward the 
savages. ae 
3. That the President ofthe United States be, and 

he is hereby, urged and implored to prevent farther 
interference with the military operations of General 

Crook, otherwise than by aiding his designs, until 

these savages are subdued and the people of Arizona 

are made secure in their lives, homes, and property. 

4, That his Excellency the Governor of this State 
be requested to telegraph these resolutions and the 
preamble to the same to the President of the United 

States; that he cause to be sent copies of the same 

to each of the Senators and Representatives in Con- 

gress of the Pacific States and Territories, and to 
each of the Governors of the same; and that our 

Senators in Congress be instructed and our Repre- 
‘ sentatives be requested to urge upon the Govern- 

ment at Washington such action in the premises as 

is indicated by these resolutions. 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. These res- 
olutions, Mr. Speaker, were lately adopted by 
the unanimous vote of both houses of the 
California Legislature, and they confirm, in 
a striking manner, the facts concerning the 
unhappy state of affairs in Arizona, to which 
I have frequently called the attention of this 
House. ‘They have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and I pray that com- 
mittee not to let them pass unnoticed as they 
hitherto have various respectful memorials and 
petitions of my long-suffering constituents. 

I may mention it as a sad commentary, that 
when, year before last, I was debarred from 
week to week from being heard by the commit- 
tee, because of its exclusive devotion to the 
comparatively unimportant matter of invest- 
igating certain appointments to West Point, 
some dozen of the hardy aud substantial set- 
tlers of the frontier region which I represent 
here were consigned to untimely graves by 
the arrow or bullet of the barbarous Apache. 
And the carniyal of blood is yet in progress, 
and the ery for relief is so loud and earnest 
that not ouly California but the whole Pacific 
coast, and all who correctly understand and 
estimate the character of the Apache, Jom 1n 
the demand that with bim and for him a tempo- 
rary policy shall no longer be tolerated. 


. Crook to the Territory on the 


A chief San Francisco paper. the Alta Cali: | 


fornia, (to which the people of Arizona. are 
much indebted for its practical sympathy,) 
in publishing the foregoing joint resolutions 
exclaims: i j 


‘Our patience is exhausted; our reason is offend- 
ed by the lack of any plausible pretext forthe vacil- 
lating, indecisive, and pusillanimous policy of the 
last six years,” 


It might have been said of the last eighteen 
years, for since Arizona came under the Amer- 
ican flag (as a part of New Mexico) there has 
been no systematic or vigorous policy in deal- 
ing with the Indians there. ‘The gentleman 
from California, [ Mr. SargEnr,] in a speech 
made in the House March 5, in explanation 
and justification of the sending of General 
Howard to Arizona by the Interior Department, 
insisted, ag he has at other times upon this 
floor, that the war policy had failed there, and 
that no measures had ever been attempted 
there except to chastise the Indians, 

_Limuch dislike to differ with the honorable 
gentleman upon any point, but he and other 
gentlemen here should understand, and the 
soouer the better, that there bas been no war 
policy in Arizona. ‘The assertion may seem 
strange, but it is nevertheless correct. What 
with the frequent change of troops and com- 
manders, the irregular supplies, the shifting 
of the Territory from one department to 
another, and the conflicting orders of the 
Government, there has to this time been 
nothing like organized, systematic, aggressive 
war upon the Apaches; nothing more, I may 
truthfully say, than weak, spasmodic, discon- 
nected, defensive movements ; and as all gen- 
tlemen familiar with the subject will admit, to 
fight Indians on the defensive is not to fight 
them at all. Upon the transfer of General 
round of his 
great experience and skill as an Indian fighter, 
and the granting to him of more than ordin- 
ary powers, the people supposed that at last 
something like war would be made upon their 
red fue, aud the general’s careful plans for an 
extensive aggressive campaign were heartily 
approved as giving promise of success in show- 
ing the Apaches that they must desist from 
their hostilities or suffer as they never had 
suffered before; in convincing them of the 


power of the Government and of the folly. 


of contending against it. 

This the people believed to be the true 
peace policy, and was all the war they desired, 
aud what they deemed absolutely essential in 
order that permanent peace, which they have 
always prayed for, might come; but the ar- 
rival of Commissioner Colyer in the, Territory 
with certain authority from Washington, under 
which General Crook felt it advisable, if not 
a duty, to suspend military operations, pre- 
vented the carrying ‘out of his well-projected 
campaign. 

Upon the return to Washington of Mr. Col- 
yer from his mission, fruitful, despite all his 
sanguine predictions to the contrary, only in 
exciting the Apaches to increased independ- 
ence, arrogance, aud atrocities, the Govern- 
ment accepted the reservations he had laid 
out, but declared that the Apaches must go 
and remain upon them, and would be liable if 
they wandered outside of them to be attacked 
by the troops as hostile. 

Asa matter of record and reference in this 
connection I append the letter of General 
Sherman to General Schofield, commanding 
the military division of the Pacific, in which 
this new policy which was at once cheerfully 
accepted by the people of Arizona was set 
forth: . 


HEADQUARTERS ÅRMY OF THE UNITED STATRS, 

> WASHINGTONS, D.C, November 9, 1871. 
GENERAL: I now inclose you ćopies of a corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of the Interior 
and War Department on the subject of the policy 
that is to prevail in Arizona with the Apache In- 
dians. The Secretary of War wishes you to give all 
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the necessary orders to carry into full effect this 
policy, which is thesame that prevailsin the Indian 
country generally, ‘namely, to fix and determine 
(psnaliy with the assent expressed or implied of: the 
Indians concerned) the reservations within which 
they may live and be protected by all:branches of 
the executive Government; butif they wander out- 
side they at once become objects of suspicion, liable 
to be attacked by the troops as hostile. The three 
reservations referred to in these papers, and more 
particularly defined in the accompanying -map, 
seem far enough removed from the white sattle- 
ments to avoid the dangers of collision of interest. 
At all events, these Indians must have a chance to 
escape: war, and the most natural way is to assign 
them homes and to compel them to remain thereon, 
While they remain on such reservations there is an 
implied condition that they should not be permitted 
to starve, and our experience is that the Indian 
Bureau is rarely supplied with the necessary money 
to provide food, in which event you may authorize 
the commissary department to provide for them, 
being careful to confine issues only to those‘acting 
in good faith and only for absolute wants, 

The commanding officer of the nearest military 
post will be the proper person to act as the Indian 
agent until the regular agents come provided with 
the necessary authority and funds to relieve thom 
but you may yourself. or allow General Crook. to 
appoint these temporary agents rexardiess of-rank. 

The citizens uf Arizona should be publicly in+ 
formed of these events, und that the military have 
the command of the Presidont to protect these In- 
diang on their reservations, and that under no pre- 
tense must thoy invado them, except under the 
leadership of the commanding officer having charge 
of them. i 

The boundaries of these reservations should also 
be clearly defined, and any changes in them sug- 
gested by experience should be reported, to the end 
that thoy may be modified or changed by the highest 
authority. 7 $ 

Aftor general notice to Indians and whites of this 
policy, General Crook may feel assured that what- 
ever measures of severity he may adopt to reduco 
those Apaches to a peacoful and subordinate condi- 
tion will be approved by the War Department and 
the President. ; 

Iam, your obedient servant, 


W. T.SHERMAN, General: 


General J. M. SCHOFIELD, >, 1 
Commanding Military Division Pacific. 


General Schofield based upon this: letter 
a series of instructions in detail to General 
Crook, from which I will quote only the con- 
cluding paragraphs : 


“ Active operations will be kept up against the 
hostile Apaches of Arizona, and pressed with all 
practicable vigor until they submit to the author- 
ity of the Government, cease from hostilities, and 
remain upon theirreservations. After a reasonable” 
time has been given for all the Apaches. to avail 
themselves of the liberal terms offered, by the Gov- 
ernment, the department commander will, in his 
discretion, make use of the friendly Indians to hunt 
out and destroy those that remain obstinately 
hostile. . 

“ Full authority is conferred upon the department 
commander to adopt such moasures as may be ne- 
cessary to carry out these instructions, and to give 
full effect to the policy of the Government.” 


General Crook (December 21) published an 
order, from which I extract the following : 


“Jn accordance with the terms of the order of 
the division commander, the time within the limits 
of which all roving bands.of Apache’ Indians are 
required to go upon their reservations is announced 
and fixed as February 15, 1872, on and after which 
date all Apache Indians found outsido of their res- 
ervations willbe considered and treated as hostile.” 

* + x % * * * * * * 


“Commanding officers of posts will communicate 
the contents of this order without delay, and by 
every available means, to the Indians coneerned.” 

The gentleman from California; [Mr SAR: 
GENT, | in his speech to which I have referred, 
and in the face of the repeated reports: of Gen- 
erals Schofield and Crook that the Apaches,’ 
as a class, absolutely (after ample notice) re- 
fused to go upou the reservations, sees nothing 
inconsistent in the sending to the Territory of- 
General Howard, with instructions (March 4) 
from the Department of the Interior, in which 
this language is used: 2 

“ The Department vests you with full powers and a 
general discretion, to be exercised as your own good: 
Judgment may indicate, in carrying into. effect its 
views in relation to these Indians,” *  ¥ 0 ¥...® 
“You will sparé no effort in your power tg tagnse 
the Indians to gonform to the wishes- of the Gov- 
érninent,. assuring them of its full protest jqn and, 
assistance so long as they obey its wishes and eom- 
ply with its requirements. You will confer, as 
frequently and fully. as circumetiioe will permit, 
with General Crook and other military officers, and: 
go$perate with them, as far as practi¢hble, in exe- 
cuting the duties with which you are charged,” 
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And the gentleman wonders that the Cali- 
fornia press cannot reconcile this programme 
with that laid down by the Government in the 
letter of General Sherman to General Scho- 
field in November last. I find that the War 
Department does not undertake to reconcile 
it, but candidly admits that the Apaches 
have deliberately refused to comply with the 
demands of the Government and should be 
severely dealt with, but cannot be for the 
reason that the aunual military appropriations 
are nearly exhausted, and insufficient to.sup- 
port General Crook in extensive movements at 
this time. Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the admitted fuilure of the mission of 
Commissioner Colyer to the Territory and the 

lausible plea that another special agent should 
ts allowed to try his hand with the Apaches, 
the sending of General Howard may perhaps 
be justified, and I certainly hope it may pro- 
duce good results. It was not of Mr. Colyer’s 
mission that so much complaint was made, but 
of the fact that while trying his peace exper- 
iments the operations of General Crook were 
suspended and protection was literally with- 
drawn from the people. s 

The instructions to General Howard, which 
I have quoted, are sufficient I apprehend to 
permit him to embarrass General Crook if he 

should desire to do‘so, although I um assured 
that no interference is inteaded, and I can but 
hope that his judgment as a military officer 
and bis good sense as a man will not lead him, 
even in the zeal of the philanthropy for which 
he is noted, to do anything to further annoy 
General Crook ov imperil the lives of my con- 
stituents. ‘The President reassures me thathe 
does not wish the protection to be all to the 
Indian, and in an interview a few days since he 
voluntarily gave me the annexed correspond- 
ence with authority to make it public, which I 
am glad to do in this connection: 
i Executive MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6, 1872. 

Genera: The anxiety felt by the public gener- 
ally, and by myself in particular, that Indian hos- 
tilities should be avoided in the fature, and a policy 
to civilize and elevate the Iudian prove successful, 


has induced the sending out of a commissioner 
to study the present condition of Indian affairs 
in Arizona, and, if possibie, to suggest a means for 
accomplishing the end aimed at. General Howard 
has been selected as the commissioner to visit that 
country. It is not proposed to interfere with any 
military movements ordered by proper authority. 
Qn the contrary, it is hoped that sympathy of view 
may be entertained between the commissioner and 
the officers under your command. 

Indians who will not put themselves under the 
restraints required, will have to be forced, even to 
the extent of making war upon them, to submit to 
measures that will insure security to the white set- 
tlers of the Territories. It is not proposed that all 
the protection shall be to the Indians, but, that i€ 
they will submit to the rules and limitations laid 
down for them, then protection by military force 
shall be mutual. . 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 


U.S. GRANT. 
General J. M, SCHOFIELD, 
Commanding Military Division of the Pacific. , 


HEADQUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION PACIFIC, 
SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA, March %, 1872, 

My DEAR GENERAL: I was very glad to get your 
letter of March 6 about Indian affairs in Arizona. I 
have taken the liberty of showing it to a few of your 
most influential friends here and have sent a copy 
of it to General Crook... It will go far toward cor- 
recting the erroneous impression produced by the 
simple fact of another commissioner being sent to 
Arizona, and will be of great assistance to Goneral 
Howard in his efforts to p-oduce a better state of 
feeling among the people f Arizona in respect to 
the policy of the Governm at. 

I have some hope of g: vd results from General 
Howard’s mission. He will at least be able to giye 
the Interior Department and the eastern public more 
correct information of the real state of affairs than 
they have had heretofore. i 

The Apache question is one of great difficulty, but 
we will all do the best we can to solve it in a satis- 
factory manner. i 


Ihave the honor to be, as ever, your friend and 


obedient servant, 
i J. M. SCHOFIELD, 


Z Major General. 
The PRESIDENT, Washington, D.-C, 


General Howard will find that the people 


of Arizona ask, and have asked, nothing 
more than that the fair and equitable views 
expressed by the President should be carried 
out. Ifthe Government will live up to them, 
and not delay or restrict the execution of the 
orders requisite to their enforcement, there 
will be no complaint, although there may be 
a difference of opinion as to the ultimate- bene- 
ficial results of the reservation system to the 
Indians. 

While I cannot agree with General Schofield 
that General Howard will be able to give the 
Interior Department and the eastern public 
more correct information of the real state of 
affairs in Arizona than they have had, I ad- 
mit that his mission has accomplished one 
good result in bringing this positive letter from 
the President, thus clearly defining, from the 
highest authority, a fixed policy for Arizona. 

Another good result that I believe must come 
from the mission will be an official recognition 
and acknowledgment of the fact, which as a 
fair observer he must discover, that the settlers 
of Arizona are neither blood-thirsty nor unrea- 
sonable; that they do not live or desire to 
live by the profits of war, and that so far from 
disturbing Indians professing to be friendly 
they have, in the whole history of the Terri- 
tory, molested but one reservation, and that 
not a legally declared one, (Camp Grant,) and 
then only under the the grossest provocation, 
ax since proven by judicial investigation. 

Perhaps no recent transaction upon the fron- 
tier has been so persistently misrepresented 
and misunderstood at the East as this so-called 
‘Camp Grant massacre,” and I regret to say 
that not a few of the misstatements concerning 


| it have apparently borne official sanction. The 


Indian theorists and apologists, official and 
unofiicial, have fairly gloated over the exagger- 
ated reports and sensational statements, and 
allowed no bounds to their denunciation of all 
charged with participation in the affair. 

The truth of history demands that I should 
put upon record here this extract from the re- 
port of the grand jury of Pima county, made 
in October last : 

. That while being fed at Camp Grant, three In- 
dians left said camp and joined the party of Cochise 
that killed L. B. Wooster and Trinidad Iguera, on 
the 2ist of March, 1871; that while being fed at Camp 
Grant, a party of Apache Indians left said camp and 
stole cattle near Tucson ; were followed, and one of 
their number, a well known Indian at Camp Grant, 
was killed on the 12th day of April, 1871; that Es- 
ke-van-zin, with seven other Apache Indians, after 
receiving tickets for rations at Camp Grant, pro- 
ceeded immediately to the house of C. McKinney 
and killed him on the 28th day of May, 1871, and 
they have since been receiving rations at that camp; 
that a party of those Indians joined another band 
of hostile Indians and attacked a train of wagons 
beyond the Cienega, in this eounty, and in the en- 
counter one of the chiefs of the Camp Grant party 
was killed July 13, 1871; that while being fed at 
Camp Grant, a party of Indians left said camp and 


killed the Sonora mail rider near Tucson, on the 
13ih day of September, 1871.” + + +x æ 


hat the present regulations of Camp Grant with 
the Apache Indians on the reservation are such that 
the whole body of Indians on said reservation might 
leave the reservation and be gone many days with- 
out the knowledge of the commanding officer.”’ 
From these facts and similar ones, given 
under oath and subseqnently substantiated 
upon the trial ef the parties indicted for con- 
nection with the Camp Grant affair, it will be 
seen how loosely the temporary reservation 
there was guarded; how free the Indians were 
to come and go at will, and how they made 
the reservation a base of supplies and a shelter 
after their outrages. And the much-talked of 
‘Camp Grant massacre’ was the visit of a 
body of Mexicans and Papago Indians, with 
half a dozen American residents of Tucson, 
to this so-called reservation, and the summary 
killing by them of a number of the Indians 
believed to have taken part in these murders 
and robberies, and whom the authorities there 
seemed to have no disposition or power to re- 
strain or punish. The movement was an 
unjustifiable taking of the law into private 


hands, and the incidental killing of innocent 
women and children is to be deplored; but 
under the circumstances | have referred to, 
who can deny that the provocation was unusual, 
or the action more than a better organized 
community would have been apt to resort to 
if satisfied that redress and relief for great 
wrongs could be had in no other way. There 
is a story of a Quaker who, being a man of 
peace, would not kill an offending dog. Said 
he: ‘* Pl neither hit thee nor strike thee, but 
I will give thee a bad name—mad dog, mad 
dog, mad dog!’’ Arizona has been the vic- 
tim of similar treatment. So many men have 
for one selfish reason and another taken it 
upon themselves to give the Territory and 
her citizens a bad name, that the eastern 
public is ready to believe, as it used to be of 
Texas, the worst reports, and to insist upon 
their accuracy. 

It is impossible to keep trace even of the 
misrepresentations annually made in Congress 
in the discussions upon the Indian bills. Only 
a few days since a Senator, well informed upon 
other subjects, and a gentleman whose motives 
I believe to be the best, after greatly underrat- 
ing the population of the Territory, as the late 
census, although imperfectly taken, would have 
shown him, indulged in the extraordinary state- 
ment that not until we took possession of Ari- 
zona, and came in contact with them, did the 
Apaches get a bad reputation; and in the 
further assertion that it cost the Government 
from four to eight million dollars per year to 
maintain the ‘little white society,” as he 
called it, in Arizona! 

The highest estimate I have ever received 
from the Government of the annual cost of 
the military establishment in Arizona is not so 
much as the lowest of these amounts, and 
this, I may remind the Senator, is not as he 
putsit, to maintain ‘the white society ;"’ not 
to quiet any disturbance coming from it, but 
to restrain, or attempt to restrain the few thou- 
sands of roaming savages who have been em- 
boldened in their hostility because of the utter 
lack of policy in dealing with them, and who 
are keeping from settlement and industry one 
of the richest mineral-bearing regions in the 
world, one that would now, in the judgment 
of the Governor, (a practical miner,) if life 
and property were made reasonably secure, 
return a yield of bullion alone amounting to 
not less than $20,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Arizona asa. 
class, whatever may be asserted to the con- 
trary, are as orderly, law-abiding, industrious, 
peaceable, and worthy as those of any frontier 
State or Territory. Roughin appearance and 
manner many of them may be, from trying 
adventure and fierce encounter, but the great 
hills whose hearts are of gold and silver are 
the roughest and wildest looking upon the 
continent. These sturdy pioneers, these sun- 
burned men of the mountaip and plain, are 
of the heroic army of path-finders who have 
redeemed the vast Pacific regions from obscur- 
ity and isolation and carried the flag of their 
country in victories of peace far greater than 
those of war. For them, rather than execra- 
tion and neglect, there should be commenda- 
tion and defense, and a strong and grateful 
Government should make their newly-found 
and well-earned komes as secure as any within 
the, land. Only through a fixed, determined 
policy with the Apaches and other hostile 
Indians can this, in my judgment, be done. 
A temporizing, vacillating course has proven 
alike costly and ineffectual. The Government 
has spent money enough, but not in the right 
way, in a great measure it has absolutely beeu 
wasted. To this hour the Apaches, as they 
well may, deem the Government weak and 
afraid of them. 


Mr. BIRD. Will the gentleman. yield to 
me for a question? 
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Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. BIRD. What sortofa policy would you 
wish adopted? ae 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. The policy 
laid down in the letter of General Sherman, 
and that of the President, which I have pre- 
sented, is perhaps the best that can now be 
devised. 1 would have it adhered to, and the 
Indians made to understand that there would 
be no deviation from it. 

Mr. BIRD. Without the continuance of 
military force in their country, would they not 
return to an attitude of hostility; and even if 
they were convinced that it was best to remain 
at peace, does he consider that at any period 
they would be able to take care of and pro- 
vide for themselves? 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. To the 
first inquiry I would reply that until they were 
well subdued I think there would be danger 
in withdrawing the military. I believe that 
while it is claimed that the Sioux are con- 
trolled by the so-called peace policy, it is not 
yet deemed expedient to remove a fort from 
their country. To tbe second inquiry I re: 
spond, that with Indians like the wild Apaches 
there has been so little intercourse that it is 
impossible to predict what could be expected 
from them if quieted and instructed in agri- 
culture. Even the tame Indians dislike to 
work, and I suspect it would be long before the 
Apaches, if gathered upon reservations, would 
do much in the way of supporting themselves. 

The gentleman may remember that I have 
repeatedly urged ‘npon this floor the import- 
ance of educating the Indians to labor and giv- 
ing them their annuities only in return for work, 
however limited in quantity. Mr. Speaker, 
the utter lack of policy on the part of the 
Government in dealing with the Apaches has 
lately been strikingly shown in arguments 
made before the joint claims commission, 
under the convention of July 4, 1868, between 
Mexico and the United States. In a speech 
made here two years since I stated that claims 
to the amount of several millions of dollars 
had been presented to this commission for dep- 
redations committed between 1848 and 1853, 
in Sonora and Chihuahua, by these Indians 
living within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, for which depredations our Govern- 
ment was supposed to be responsible under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. It nowappears 
that claims to the amount of more than eleven 
millions of dollars have been presented, and 
the Mexican commissioner asserts that only 
a portion of the damages, comparatively small, 
has been ascertained. In an exhaustive opin- 
ion the commissioner not only shows, by 
abundant proof, that the United States has 
had no particular or systematic policy in re- 
gard to the Apaches, but also that it has been 
constantly well informed as to the character 
and proceedings of these rapacious Indians. 
So long ago as 1853 a special commissioner 
reported that the Apaches lived by plunder- 
ing and committing frightful murders, and 
urged a rigorous policy with them. 

Without entering upon the debatable ground 
as to whether the Government is or is not 
bound by the wording of the Gadsden treaty 
to compensate Mexico for depredations com- 
mitted by raiding Apaches between 1848 and 
1858, I may weil illustrate the devastation 
created in the northern States of that repub- 
lic by these savages by giving. from the 
opinion of the Mexican commissioner the 
following synopsis of the damage done accord- 
ing to his estimation: , 

1. The loss of thousands of lives of Mexi- 
can citizens, who’ possibly would have per- 
sonally contributed to the defense of the 
national independence, and to the increase of 
public wealth and power. 

2. The necessity of imposing new taxes 
on ruined and impoverished portions of the 


country, which gave origin to -a profound 
disaffection toward. the Government, and con- 
sequently to many of the insurrections and 
rebellions which have shed so much blood and 
demoralized. the. country, eae l 

8. The necessity of constantly maintaining 
an army, which has. served, as all the stand- 
ing armies do, to oppress the people, oppose 
the progress of liberal institutions, and keep 
the country behind the age. 

4. To produce iu the bordering States a 
situation of misery, languidness, and despond- 
ency, which exerted considerable influence 
in the creation of a political party favoring 
European intervention, and weakening the 
efforts of the nation in her struggle against 
the iniquitous attempt of Napoleon ILE to 
establish an empire in Mexico. 

From this estimate gentlemen may form 
some judgment of the injuries the Apaches 
have inflicted upon New Mexico and Arizona, 
where they have lived, and their depredations 
have been even more constant, extensive, and 
bold. Is it at all surprising that under such a 
state of affairs, clearly understood by the peo- 
ple of California, their Legislature should have 
unanimously adopted the resolutions which I 
have had read, and declared that it is the duty 
of the Government to give the most prompt 
and efficient protection to the people of 
Arizona, whether they are many or few, against 
these treacherous and implacable savages for 
whose traditional and habitual hostility they 
are, as a class, no more responsible than the 
peace commissioners themselves? 

It is clearly a bounden duty, and should the 
mission of General Howard result in tempting 
some of the least hostile of the many bands, 
as I hope it may, to go and remain upon the 
reservations, there is so little doubt that the 
major portion of the wild Apaches will have 
to be dealt with by General Crook, even to 
bring them to the President’s own declared 
policy, that Congress should so far as possible 
strengthen the hands of that excellent officer, 
who has the interests of humanity and peace 
at heart quite as much as the peace commis- 
sioners can have, and who has greatly the 
advantage of those gentlemen in thoroughly 
understanding the country and the Apache 
question, which it is evident they do not and 
will not from any stand-point that they are 
likely to occupy. 

If, as I have shown, the operations of Gen- 
eral Crook are now suspended mainly, if not 
wholly, from the lack of appropriations, and 
the Indians are making much of his inactivity, 
the responsibility rests directly upon Congress. 
Indeed, the responsibility for the unfortunate 
and disgraceful state of affairs in Arizona 
since its acquisition may justly be fixed upon 
Congress. The indifference here shown to 
the earnest appeals of the settlers for a rigor- 
ous Indian policy, the inclination, despite an 
array of facts to the contrary, to believe Ari- 
zona wholly a barren and worthless possession, 
and the delay in chartering the Pacific railroads 


-across the Territory, have all contributed to it. 


So much, indeed, as there has been of settle- 
ment and development may be said to have 
been made in spite. of rather than through 
Government aid or encouragement. 

On behalf of my constituents 1 thank the 
generous State of California for these timely, 
forcible, and suggestive resolutions, and espe- 
cially for sending them to Congress; and I 
most sincerely hope the important statements 
they contain will be carefully considered, both 
by the Committees on Military Affairs and all 
the members of both Houses, and may serve 
not only to attract attention to the vexatious 
Apache question, but also to insure the adop- 
tion of such measures as may be necessary to 
hasten its final settlement and the establish- 
ment of lasting peace where confusion and 
strife have so long existed. 
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_ The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. 0. N. LAMISO 


OF OHIO, — ; 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

May 8, 1872. Ea 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and, having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. No. 2822) to reduce duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 

purposes— i 

Mr. RANDALL, Inow yield what remains 
of my time to the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 
Lamison. ] a 

Mr. LAMISON, Mr. Chairman, my. first 
duty is to return my thanks to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ranpatu] for: his 
kindness in hurrying, as I fear he ‘has, over 
his interesting remarks, in order to enable 
me, out of his time, to express my opposition 
to this bill.. I of course will not have time tò 
discuss the subjects presented: in detail, 'and 
will not, therefore, make: the attempt.: My 
purpose is simply to put on record my protest 
against it, and I therefore announce now that 
I will vote for every reduction that is proposed 
while it is being considered by the eommittee, 
and that unless [ experience a change of mind, 
which I now think almost if not quite impos- 
sible, will vote against the bill itself when it 
is put upon its final passage. 

After an incubation of over four months the 
Committee of Ways-and Means has reported 
the result of its labors on the subjects of the 
tariff and internal revenue to ‘this House. 
How. impatient the country had becoine at 
this delay was, from time to time, sufficiently 
evidenced by the frequent demands which 
were made. upon the committee for mtorma- 
tion as.to the causes of delay by members on 
this floor. ‘That the committee felt that this 
impatience was not unreasonable was as com- 
pletely and conclusively evidenced in the ap- 
parent readiness with which the committee 
replied to these demands, and in the earnest- 
ness and candor with which they assured: the 
country that every branch of trade and indus- 
try were being heard, in order that the:com- 
mittee might be able to: accomplish its work 
in such manner as would be acceptable to all 
classes. and bring the most ample and com- 
plete relief. With these assurances we were 
compelled to be content; and, filled with the 
hope that relief would be brought to our over- 
taxed people, our languishing and almost 
extinct commerce, all have waited—if not 
patiently, have yet waited—for this. report 
of the committee. One week ago the com- 
mittee reported the result of its long and 
patient labora to this House, and the result is 
before us; not in one, but in three bills, upon 
the same subjects, differing from each other 
notin principle, but in the degree only with 
which each discriminates in favor of partic: 
ular interests, each particular discrimination: 
taking its hue from the local interest predom? 
inating in the distriet or State represented by - 
gentlemen who compose the committee, with 
one or two honorable exceptions, and in the: 
severity with which the burdens have: been™ 
retained, from which the people haye 80 long 
demanded to be relieved. Bae ert 

When presenting the: majority bill to the 
House the other day the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Dawes] said: that the committee 
had succeeded in: reducing the amount to be 
raised from import duties about eighteen mil- 
lion dollars, and the amount to be raised from 
internal revenue about twelve million dollars 
thirty. millions in all; and this sum represents: 
the extent of the reform; this sum represents 
the relief that. has been brought to our people 
by this bill.. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his annual report recently published; says: = 

“Phe revenue from custome ‘for. the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1871, were 

estimates, amounting to $206,207, 

$191,598,374 44 for the preceding year.” 
Again, in the same report, he says: 


“The probability is that the customs revenue for 
the current fiseal year will exceed that for the year 


greatly in excess of 
2 05, against 


ending June 30, 1871 


He concludes, thetefore, that it is ‘‘ practi- 
cable to dispense with all revenue from inter- 
nal sources, except that derived from stamps, 
spirits, tobacco, and malt liquors.” 

After recommending a reduction of the 
duties on salt, bituminous coal, raw hides 
and skins, and the removal of all duties from 
a ‘large class of articles produced in other 
countries, which enter the arts and manufac- 
tures of this couutry,’’ he says: 

“Itis still possible, by. wise and moderate changes 
adapted to the condition of business and labor, to 
reduce the rates of duties with benefit to every class 
of people.” 

As is well known, any considerable reduc- 
tion in tariff rates results in a corresponding 
increase of imports, stimulating, as it does, 
trade and commerce. The Secretary, recog- 
nizing this trath, anticipates a considerable 
increase of customs revenue for the ensuing 

ear above the amount received during the 
Teat year, and that there may be no mistake as 
to the cause which is to produce this result, he 
says: 

“The reduction of the rates of daty on Ist of 
January, 1871, under the act of July 14, 1870, dimin- 
ished the importation of many articles during the 
last six months of the year 1870, but there was con- 
sequently a large addition to the revenues for tho 
first six months of the year 1871.” 

In one word, the reduction of duties caused 
an influx of gold into the Treasury, an increase 
of duties diminished imports, and in conse- 
quence deprived the Treasury of revenue. 

It was then but a reasonable expectation in 
which the people indulged, after receiving 
these assurances from the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, that tariff rates should be reduced ; 
the result of. which would be “a benefit to 
every class of people,” and it was also as just 
and reasonable that they should expect this 
reduction to be material, not nominal. How 
far this reasonable expectation of the people 
has been realized must be answered by the 
bill itself. Tea and coffee, which had already 
been placed upon the free list by a majority of 
both Houses of Congress during the present 
session, have, notwithstanding this expression 
of the people through their accredited Repre- 
sentatives been by this bill subjected to duties 
almost as onerous and burdensome as before. 
‘The difference is infinitesimal. The committee 
has simply defied the country on this subject, 
and there is no other expression for its action. 
True, it may be said that free tea and free 
coffee are not parts of the theory of reve- 
nue reform ; that its theory is that of aniform 
duties on all articles of import, but what equity 
or uniformity the people may find in taxing 
them twenty per cent. on. coffee and forty per 
cent, on tea, and yet retaining duties on iron, 
cotton, and woolen goods at ‘rates ranging 

. from sixty to two hundred and twenty-five per 
cent., while at the same time, as if to cover 
any deficiency they may have created by 
any apparent reduction, the committee has 
in the revenue part-of the bill added fifteen 
cents a gallon on whisky and eight per cent. 
on paper above former rates, I leave to revenue 
reformers and protectionists to explain. 

I have a few facts to submit which I desire 
should be explained by gentlemen who debate 
this bill, and who represent themselves to the 
country as publicists and reformers. I con- 
temn no one, If seek only after the truth. I 
desire as sincerely as any man can do to un- 
derstand this question of tariff, this subject of 
internal revenue. Ihave never yet found any 
rule for determining amounts except such as 
are furnished by tue unerring priuciples of 
mathematics. Ihave never-yet learned any 
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rule by which to determine how severely the 
people might be taxed, except by comparing 
the amount of their incomes, the amount of 
their wealth, with the amount they were re- 
quired to pay. There are other duties which in 
a state of society, at least in a state of civilized 
society, devolve upon a man besides the obli- 
gation of paying taxes. He owes some duties 
to himself, he is under some obligation to’sup- 
port his family, and to make them comfort- 
able, at least to place them above want. 

Whenever the burden imposed by Govern- 
ment interferes with the discharge of these 
duties they become oppressive, and ought to 
be abolished. When Governments refuse to 
recognize these paramount duties, revolution 
generally succeeds in impressing the truth that 
these obligations of the citizen must be recog- 
nized. Under the present system of raising 
revenue, the rule that man’s first care should be 
for himself and his family has been reversed. 
He is now first taxed upon everything neces- 
sary for his comfort and support; upon every- 
thing necessary to keep the souls and bodies 
of himself and family together; and if anything 
he have left after paying his tribute to the sup- 
port of the ‘‘ best Government the world ever 
saw,’ he may live, his family may live; if not, 
he bas that last resort of over-taxed and over- 
burdened people before him, alms furnished 
by cold hearts and unwilling hands, or that 
still more chilling benefaction, the poor rates, 
to look to for support. But it is not the system 
I intend to discuss; it is this bill of the com- 
mittee now under consideration in this House. 
Fine-spun theories of what might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, result from assumed prem- 
ises are well enough; but these theories never 
relieved my people from the payment of a dol- 
lar of taxes, or released them from the pay- 
ment of a single cent that was assessed against 
them on the price of a yard of calico, a yard 
of cloth, or a pound of iron. 

I said I desired the attention of gentlemen 
to afew facts. If the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are worthy of 
comment or attention then this bill is a fraud 
and a cheat. He says that the duties on im- 
ports may be largely reduced, the revenue 
system almost abandoned, and that the Gov- 
ernment will yet receive revenue sufficient for 
all the needs of the Government. What is 
meant by a large reduction of revenues? 

I supposed by this was meant that the reve- 
nue might be reduced to the extent of the 
excess now collected, above what was neces- 
sary to meet the wants of the Government. 
And what are these wants for which provision 
is made and for which revenue is needed? In 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasur 
they are classified under the several heads of 
war, navy, Indian, pension, miscellaneous, 

| and interest on the public debt ? 

Now, the total amount of the expenditures 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871, were $292,177,188 25. OF 
this amount the War Department expended 
$44,080,084 95; the Navy Department, $19,- 
431,027 21; the Indian Bureau, $7,426,997 44; 
for pensions, $34,443,894 88; for civil aud 
miscellaneous purposes, $69,498,710 97, and 
for interest on the public debt, $125,576,- 
565 93. For the same period the receipts of 
the Government were $383,323,944 89. Of 
this sum there was derived from customs, 
$206,270,408 05; from the sales of public 
lands, $2,388,646 68; from miscelldneous 
sources, $31,556,736 53. 

It will also be seen on an examination of 
the report of the Secretary that this vast sum 
of money which has in a single year been’ 
taken from the pockets of our people and 
transferred into the vaults of the Treasury is 
the net sum, not the gross sum, which our 
people have been compelled to pay. The 
Secretary of the Treasury says these sums are 


net. What are we to understand this word 
net to mean as here used by the Secretary? 
In any other business transaction known 
among men it would be understood to mean 
the amount remaining after all costs and ex- 
penses attending its collection had been settled 
and paid. It means this here. How much it 
has cost our people to collect this money is 
one of those things ‘‘that we are never to 
know.”’ This is a State secret. 

It will therefore be seen on an examination 
of the foregoing statements that the net receipts 
of the Government have been largely in ex- 
cess of expenditures; for the end of the last 
fiscal year finds unemployed and unused in 
the vaults of the Treasury the enormous sum 
of $188,019,122 15. Of the policy adopted 
by this Administration, of hoarding enormous 
sums of money, I will not now speak; but if 
the individual miser has through all time been 
an object of pity, of reproach, and of con- 
tempt, what language of execration were too 
strong to be applied to a Government that 
taxed its people beyond the limits of endur- 
ance, that its coffers might be filled with idle, 
unused, and hence worthless gold. But let 
us return to a consideration of the bill. The 
Secretary says there may and ought to be a 
large reduction in the amount of revenue col- 
lected. He recommends that this reduction 
amonnt to $50,000,000. The committee have, 
however, thought $30,000,000 to be enough. 

In the estimates made by the Secretary for 
the ensuing year, the amount necessary to be 
raised from all sources of revenue for the pur- 
poses of defraying the expenses of the Govern- 
ment is fixed at $293,403,382 92, while the 
amount received from all sources for ihe last 
fiscal year is stated to be $383,323,944 89; or 
$89,920,561 97 more than is necessary for any 
use the Government has for it. But, at the 
same time, he estimates the amonvt which 
will probably be collected from customs during 
the present year at $212,000,000, which would 
leave to be raised from the sales of the public 
lands and miscellaneous sources the sum of 
$81,408,882 92. Now, if the amount, which 
will probably be the casé, collected from. the 
sale of the public lands and from miscel- 
laneous sources should equal the amount col- 
lected from these sources last year, being 
$33,954,383 21, then there would yet be re- 
quired to be collected from internal revenue 
the sum of $47,448,999 60. If, however, 
there be added to this sum $30,000,000 to be 
applied to the reduction of the public debr, 
(for I have included in the foregoing state- 
ment the $20,000,000 set apart to be applied 
to the sinking fund,) which is the amount 
recommended by the Secretary should be col- 
lected for this purpose, then there would be 
required to be raised from internal revenue 
the sum of $77,448,999 60. But the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and this’ bill in pursu- 
ance of his récommendations, proposes to 
levy and collect through stamp duties and 
a tax upon whisky and tobacco the sum of 
$110,000, 000, or $82,551,000 40 more than is 
required for any purpose or use the Govern- 
ment has for it. But enough has been said 
upon this branch of the subject; more indeed 
than I ought to have said when time is limited 
and so much remains to be said as to the 
tariff part of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, , : i 

And how stands the account here? Have 
such reductions been made as the country has 
had a right to expect would be made? I bave 
not had the time to examine in detail every 
item included in the bill since it was placed 
upon our files; but from the examination I 
have been able to give to it I find it to be a 
kind ol pateh work, dealing with a few items 
only, and leaving the long list contained in 
former acts regulating duties untouched. 

A free list has been appended which really 
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the South, I sent a dispatch to the delegation 
from the State of Mississippi, which I will 

read: 
: JACKSON, April 2. 


GENTLEMEN: Lest the Government should be led 
astray by the reckless statements published in 
northern newspapers, on the information of irre- 
sponsible parties, and by other misrepresentations, 

feel it my duty, as Governor of this State, to 
bring under your knowledge the following facts, 
have before me the official returns, furnished by 
the auditor of public accounts, of the inquest claims 
presented and allowed in Mississippi for the last two 
years, 

For twelve months of military government, end- 
ing March, 1870, they number sixty-two. For twelve 
months of civil government, ending March 18, 
1871, they number precisely the same for the whole 
year, including the transition inthe popular mind 
from forco to law, The civil power has been fully 
as successful as the bayonet in protecting tife. In 
the last six months of ‘each of the two years under 
comparison the number of murders thus shown was 
follows: under military government, forty-one; as 
whereas the number under civil government was 
‘but nineteen. While we thus see the military rale 


go on in an inorease of crime which points to the 
presumption that it would lead to anarchy, we see 
the civil rule go on in a decrease of crime which 
points to the presumption that it will load to dbso- 
late repose. I speak for only my own State, 
J. L, ALCORN, 
: Governor of Mississippi. 

Hon. A. AMES, United States Senate, and Hons. G. E, 

Harris, J. L. Morras, H. W. Barry, G. C. Mê- 

Kur, and L. W. Perce, members of the Howse, 

That dispatch brought down upon my head 
the violènt denunciations of members of Con- 
gress of the United States both in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate. A 
suckling candidate, at least one who is now a 
suckling canuidate, for the Presidency, under 
took to read me out of the Republican party 
on account of tbe statement that I made with 
regard to the affairs of Mississippi. An order 
of excommunication. seemed about to be 
passed against me by that famous editor 
reading me out of the party, because of the 
fact that I spoke in defense of the people 
of Mississippi, in the effort to circumscribe 
within the limits of truth the exaggerated 
accounts of the violence that existed in the 
State. But apostolic in the faith though that 
suckling President be, and apostate to it 
though I be, my impatience to study Repub- 
lican unity at his feet must not hurry me into 
the indecorum of disturbing his devotions 
in his present struggle with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, in the covert crypts and 
secret cloisters that lead out for the medita- 
tions of the faithful from the conventicle of 
Cincinnati. f 

A member of the House of Representatives— 
and I presume I have the right to speak -of 
that which is now upon the Journals and be- 
fore me-—passed in review upon my statement 
of facts. I could not understand why a dis- 
patch which, however objectionable to faction, 
was so plainly witbin the limits of public vir- 
tue, had exposed me to be treated by that hon- 
orable gentleman as though I were—to para- 
parane a general order notorious even in 

urope—a politician of the town plying my 
trade. I could not understand this, sir, unless, 
indeed, I were to subscribe to the revolting 
belief that men there are in high place so coarse 
of nature as to hold all virtue, public as well 
as private, of men as well as of women, in 
contempt. 

This Representative from Massachusetts 
read letters in attestation of his allegations 
of anarchy in Mississippi. One of these was 
written, he stated, by a distinguished citizen 
of Mississippi—one, I presume, of the pe- 
trels who follow in the wake of the ship of 
State and struggle desperately still to maintain 
their ill-omened flight on the wings of subsid- 
ing storm. Another.was from a colored man 
identified by birth and affection with the peo- 
pie of the South, Withholding the name of 
the distinguished citizen of three or four 
‘months’ standing, on the. plea that by its pub- 
lication the life of the said citizen would not 


be safe for an hour, this humanitarian from 
Massachusetts did not hesitate to risk the life 
of his other correspondent, Aaron Moore. 
And my friend Aaron is, I think, justified in 


protesting, as he did at the time in a letter to ] 


me, that he should have been made the sub- 
ject of any such invidious distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition. í 

Aaron Moore, I dare affirm, never wrote the 
letter for which he has been made responsible. 
If left to the better instincts of his nature he 
would never have thought of invoking martial 
law for crushing his life-long neighbors—would 
never have thought of itif he had not been 
tempted to it by some of those Ishmaelites 
whose connection with Mississippi depends on 
a return to the government of the sword. 

The Senator from Mississippi, who then 
stood alone representing the State here, 
{Mr. Anes, ] saw proper to arraign me before 
this body upon the statements of my dis- 
patch, ` : 

My colleague, sir, has proved himself a gal- 
lant soldier. He is, | make no doubt, a gentle- 
man and man of houor. But he stands here, | 
regret to say, a representative of the class of 
men who occupy positions under the abnormal 
condition of things incident to revolution. No 
one present supposes that he could by any pos- 
sibility become clothed with the honor of rep- 
resenting Mississippi in this Chamber in a 
period of repose and concord. The senatorial 
toga flung upon his shoulders before he had 
taken of his soldiers’ cout, he was admitted 
here, sir, an exceptional precedent—a sort of 
brevet brigadier Senator. If his civil-military 
honors are not to pass away forever, he knows 
full well that the revolution ‘under which they 
have been obtained must be kept going. In the 
duty which demands these statements I regret 
to be constrained to say that the gentleman 
mast be therefore held open to some distrust 
of his anxiety for such a complete return to 
order and harmony in Mississippi as is de- 
manded by the best interests of the masses of 
the American people. 

My colleague is not connected with my 
State by any of the ties which make up the 
genuineness, the reality of representation. 
He is not a citizen of Mississippi. He has 
never contributed a dollar to her taxes. He 
is not identified with her to the extent of even 
a technical residence. An official fiction in 
the Congressional Directory assigns him, it 


-is true, a residence in that State at Natchez, 


but if I am correctiy informed he was ‘six 
months here before he had ever seen that city, 
and to this good hour he never has been iden- 
tified with its intereats to the extent of even 
the washitig of a shirt. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AMES. Will my colleague allow me 
to interrupt him? i 

Mr. ALCORN. Certainly. 

Mr. AMES. The statement he now makes 
about my being here six months before I ever 
saw Natchez is not true. It may be well for 
me to interrupt him here and correct him so 
far; and Í shall interrupt him from time to 
time, as I have no doubt he is willing to be 
corrected. 5 

Mr. ALCORN. Very well. . Then as the 
gentleman says he had visited Natchez, Task 
him to respond to the interrogatory which I 
now put, and answer me whether he has ever 
had a residence in Natchez, and what length 
of time he has ever spent in that city? 

Mr. AMES. My colleague since he has 
been here has talked about himself all the 
time, I believe, until to-night; and now he 
refers to me. i shall be very glad to reply to 
him in due time. 

Mr. ALCORN. Very well; I affirm the 
fact to be that so far as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is concerned he has no residence in 
the State, that he never has had a residence 
in the State, and that-he holds his. position 


here to-dey in the Senate by the grace of this 
body, and not by reason of any citizenship or 
residence that he holds in Mississippi, =" à 
But; sir, I do not. propose to follow. that 
question. ‘I propose to speak of the repre- 
gentations that were madé with regard to th: 
people of the State from.which I come. © The 
Senator who represented those people at that 
time denounced them here as- murderers who 
disregarded the rights of the colored people 
of that State. He declared that it was neces- 
sary to place this law in force in order to bold 
in subjection the people of Mississippi. I 
propose to meet that charge to night, and” to 
show that it has no foundation in fact. 
When I was. about to be nominated by the 
Republican party as its’ candidate for Gov- 
ernor, traveling upon the cats going to. the 
city of Jackson, a colored man was put out 
of the géntlemen’s car on account of his color, 
‘and made to go into the smoking-car. This 
was while the dominion of tho bayonet’ was in 
its full force in the State, “When. I was Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, and at the time the Sén- 
ator stood here exaggerating the charges made 
against her citizens on acount ‘of. their vio- 
lence, the colored people were riding in the 
cars indiscriminately, and without any resist- 
ance whatever on the part of the white popu- 
lation. i 
More than that, while the bayonet was in 
force in the State of Mississippi, in the 
county of Sunflower, the Senator’s sheriff 
and clerk weré not able to collect the taxes! 
They were penned up ‘in the court+house 
for days at a time, and were not able ‘to 
go outside without ‘a guard of soldiers. 
Riots were continuous àll over the county. 
The sheriff and clerk’ were: fired upon in 
the court-house, and had to barricade thêm- 
selves over night. The sheriff escaped ‘from 
the violence of the people, and came to 
Jackson, and appealed. to the Senator, who 
was then governing the State, for protection. 
Such was the working of his model govern- 
ment of military power in the county of 
Sunflower. j 
I became Governor of the State. I reap- 
pointed the same sheriff and the same clerk. 
The people applied to’ me to appoint others 
in their stead, but I’ said to them, ‘fI will 
not appoint any except those who ‘have been 
heretofore appointed: over you; you must 
give me an evidence of your obedience to 
the law; ‘and when you have shown. me 
that you are ready to yield obedience to the 
law, if there is anything wrong with regard 
to those officers I will make the amende that 
is necessary for your protection and for your 
security.” They went home. The same 
sheriff and the same clerk, as I said be- 
fore, were appointed by me, and. from’ that 
day to this there has not been a single act of 
violence in Sunflower. The taxes. have ‘been 
collected in that county as they have been-col- 
lected in all the other counties. Nota single 
murder, so far as I am acquainted with the 
facts, has occurred in the county of Sunflower 
from that day to this! sees Os 
In another county, Tallahatchie, the Sena- 
tor at that time being military governor 0 
the State, his executive officers weré ‘driven 
again and again from the county by ‘armed 
violence. After I had become Governor I 
appointed officers in’ that-county, and ‘from 
that day to this there has not been a single act 
of violence in the county ‘of Tallahatchie—- 
not one of ‘any signification politically. -I 
can call to mind but one that could be said 
to be’such by “straining. The eolored people 
go there without restraint, They ‘exercise 
and discharge the duties of citizens without 
restraint. In all that portion of the’ State, 
in all the State except upon the eastern Dot- 
der, there has not been ai period within the 


Jaat twenty five years when the yeigu-of ‘order 
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the corporators to preserve a sufficient quan- 
tity of water in the. channel of the stream to 
admit of the passage of vessels of five feet 
draught throughout the year. Of coarse during 
a great portion of the time the depth of water 
would be much greater. 

The Ouachita. river flows through a vast 
valley, which for the quantity and quality of 
its timber and the fertility of its soil is unsur- 
passed by any in the world and equaled by 
few. The two great States before referred 
to are deeply interested in the improvement 
of the navigation of this river, which forms to 
them a common artery of commerce. The 
Citizens resident of the Territory through 
which it flows are likewise deeply interested 
in its improvement, not alone because of 
the increased facilities which such improve- 
ment would afford to the transportation of 
their commerce, but because: of its tendency 
to enhance the value of the thousands of acres 
of fertile lands adjacent to the banks of the 
river, which are now covered with dense 
forests, and unsought for by the immigrant, 
for the sole reason in the majority of cases 
that the river in ita present condition affords 
so few facilities for the transportation of 
commerce. . These people are not only deeply 
interested, but are anxious, by -the contribu 
tion of lands and otherwise, to aid any prop- 
erly organized corporation in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of Quachiia river. It 
is impossible at this time to estimate the 
countless millions of wealth that would in. a 
few years flow to the people resident in the 
valley of the Ouachita and adjacent: country, 
in both the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
should the navigation of that river be made 
available throughout the entire year, as is 
contemplated by this bill, 


This. being true, is it not the duty of the - 


Government to grant, these citizens the priv- 


ilege of doing the work, for it is only a priv- . 


ilege that is asked, especially. when no appro- 


priation from the Government is contemplated ? | 


Is it not a sound principle.that the Govern- 
ment is bound to promote the interests-of any 
portion of the people when that can -be done 
without injury to the interests of any other 
portion? : 

But it may be thought by some that the bill 
is of doubtful constitutionality, I find noth- 
ing, sir, in the Constitution to authorize such 
an opinion, Ag is well known, the Constitu- 
tion ‘expressly declares that ‘Congress shall 
have power” ‘‘ to'regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations and among the several States.” 
It is wue that-it is not inferable from this 
clause of the Constitution that Congress has 
the sole power to regulate commerce between 
the States; but, as is well known, it has been 
held, and is now held, that it has. We shall 
not stop here te inquire whether the Consti- 
tation, in saying that ‘ Congress shall have 
the power to regulate commerce between the 
States,’’ wholly debars the States from any 
participation in such regulation, or. whether it 
allows them concurrent power with Congress, 
One thing is certain, Congress has this power, 
either absolute and entire, or concurrent with 
the States, and in either event no corporation, 
deriving its powers solely from the: States, 
would be permitted by the Government to 
interfere in any manner with anavigable stream 
‘or national highway without the consent of the 
Government previously granted. 

Should any corporation commence work 
by locking and damming a navigable stream 
under authority derived wholly from a State, 
such corporation would do so at their peril, 
and would be liable to be interfered with at 
any moment by the Government, and of course 
no corporation would undertake any such work 
under any such authority or circumstances. 

This would be true where the river proposed 
to.be improved was embraced entirely. within 
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the limits of one State ; forif it was embraced 
it would be on that account none the less a 
navigable stream or national highway, and the 
State through which it passed could not incor- 
porate a company for its improvement without 
the consent of Congress. But where the river 
desired to be improved flows through two 
or more States, as is the case with the one 
under contemplation, the question is still more 
involved, and the previous consent of Con- 
gress to a corporation to commence work is 
still more indispensable; for whereas a river 
lying wholly within the limits of one State 
could be improved by a corporation having 
authority from the Governmentand such State, 
the consent of three parties instead of two would 
be necessary where the river flows through two 
States, to wit, the two States and the General 
Government. 


To illustrate: suppose a number of men 
should incorporate in the State of Louisiana 
to improve the navigation of the Ouachita 
river within that State and sach corporation 
should impose a tax upon the commerce 
of the State of Arkansas, would not the peo- 
ple of the State of Arkansas have the legal 
right to object to the imposition of such bur- 
dens upon their commerce, and would they 
not have a right to an injunction against said 
corporation? And vice versa, would not the 
people of Louisiana have the right to object to 
the imposition of burdens upon their com- 
merce by a corporation acting under authority 
alone from the State of Arkansas? But we 
will put a stronger case. Can, or ought even 
Congress to incorporate a company within 
one State, that company having authority also 
from that State, to interfere with the naviga- 
tion of a stream within that State, without 
the consent of another State through which 
the same stream flows and forms a part of its 
navigation ? i 

The Constitution declares that— 


“No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another.”” 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the mere suggestion 
of the brief. propositions: before laid down is 
sufficient to indicate the answer, and I trust 
that, brief as they are and hastily expressed 
as they have been, they will at least have the 
effect of arousing inquiry to some extent.upon 
this important question. But there may be 
some who admit the constitutionality of the 
bill that still doubt the propriety of its enact- 
ment upon the ground that 1t is an unwise pol- 
icy to impose tolls upon commerce, as is pro- 
posed; butin reply to such I would say that 
the ‘benefits derived or to be derived from the 
proposed improvement of thenavigation of the 
Ouachita river are so largely in excess of the 
tolls to be imposed that the people interested 
in the commerce.of that river would not only 
willingly but gladly pay a much greater toll 
than is proposed -by the bill under considera- 
tion. During six or seven months of the year 
the commerce that would follow the Ouachita 
river, were it navigable the entire year, has to 
be transported by land in wagons hundreds of 
miles, thus creating delays the cost of which 
to business can scarcely be estimated, to say 
nothing of the immense expense in actual cash 
attending this tedious and imperfect means of 
transportation. To say. nothing of the vast in- 
crease of commerce that would be induced by 
the proposed improvement of the Ouachita 
river, the present commerce belonging to that 
river pays per annum more tax or toll by 
clumsy and tedious transportation in wagons 
than it would in five years under the tolls pro- 
posed by this bill were the Ouachita made 
navigable as it proposes to do. 

But it is urged by some that while Congress 
has the right and is willing to incorporate this 


company, that the States should first incor- 
porate them, and have Congress ratify the 
several charters afterward. In reply to this 
proposition, I have to say that in the case 
before us this would create two corporations, 
which might or might not pursue 4 common 
design in the prosecution of the work, while 
it is well known that harmony and unity of 
purpose with both corporations would be 
essential to its completion, 

Again, one corporation might present to 
Congress a State charter, the terms of which, 
with its restrictions, limitations, and privileges, 
would meet the approval of Congress. while 
the charter from another State would not. 
Thus such confusion and delay would ensue 
as perhaps would defeat the enterprise entirely. 
Hence, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
only legal and rational method to accomplish 
the purposes contemplated is for Congress 
first to grant a charter to a number of citizens 
of both States, specifically stating in such 
charter the privileges and prerogatives which 
the corporation are to enjoy and the limita- 
tions and restrictions under which they are to 
proceed, after which the same corporators can 
obtain charters from their respective States, 
which State charters can be made to conform 
precisely in their terms to the Federal charter 
previously granted. 

To me, sir, this seems to be the simple, 
legal, direct method of accomplishing the 
object. Otherwise, the Legislatures of the 
States of Louisiana and Arkansas might vote 
an indefinite number of charters, and keep up 
this process for an indefinite number of years, 
without ever being able to produce a charter 
that would meet the approval of Congress. 
How much better, how much more simple, 
rational, and just, then, for Congress first to 
declare its wishes upon the subject in the 
shape of a charter, and then let the States 
conform to it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would say that 
I cannot believe this Congress will refuse the 
millions of people interested in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Ouachita river 
the mere privilege of doing it at their expense. 
I may add that the very small appropriations 
that are annually doled out for the improve- 
ment of this and other rivers in Arkansas 
effect no permanent improvement in those 
rivers, and, indeed, but very little of any kind. 
The small sums thus employed would effect 
almost as much good by sinking them in the 
current of the streams as to have them ex- 
pended as they are. But let the citizens have 
the privilege of creating permanent and effi- 
cient navigation in the Èanchita, and they 
will ask Congress for no more appropriations 
for that parpose. 


Extension of Ku Klux Act. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. L. ALCORN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe SENATE or ras UNITED STATES, 
May 20, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871— 

Mr. ALCORN said: 

_ Mr. Presipent: I propose to pass to-night 
In review some of the questions that have been 
under discussion to-day. My main purpose, 
however, is somewhat in the nature of a per- 
sonal explanation, or I might say defense. 
Twelve months ago, when what is popularly 
known as the Ku Klux law was under discus- 
sion in the Congress of the United States, I 
was Governor of Mississippi, aud apprehend- 


ing that Congress might be misled by the ex- 
aggerated accounts of violence that existed in 
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legislation whose violence cost them, with 
good cause, whatever the . stranger had 


“failed to destroy of the confidence and affec- 


-~ the blood of his friends. 


tion of their old-time servants. But the four- 
teenth amendment, followed by the acts of re- 
construction, intervened for the protection of 
the negro,, The feeling which had made the 
residuum left by the Federal army at the South 
à power of division, had thus been stimulated 
by a self-interest which ‘made it a power of 
hate. ‘The original representatives of this 
curse on southern society became, from the 
moment at which the negro was given the polit- 
ical franchise, recruited by hordes of northern 
adventurers who had caught scent of strife 
and prey from afar of. And from that time to 
this there has existed in the. political life of 
the South abody of men who, having no inter- 
ests or sympathies in common with the people 
among whom they live, have come among 
them, as thieves who ply their trade by setting 
fire to houses, to inflame and to plunder. 
Northern men there are who have come 
since the war iùto the South, acquisitions to 
her political and her industrial well-being. 
Some of these brought capital; some brought 
skill; some brought hands able and willing to 
labor. | “Whenever political distinction has 
fallen upan any of these, it has, asa rule, done 
so under the legitimacy existing in the fact 
that it has fallen upon men bound in interest 
and sympathy with the, people of the South, 
But in and outof the national Legislature there 
are northern men who hold official positions 
subject to a continuance of the abnormal con- 
dition of things incident to a transition from 
the sword to the law. Pitchforked into public 
place by revolution, these people know full 
well that they will once more-find their proper 
level in the obscurity into which they must 
return ona complete restoration of political 
repose, The personal ambition and the per- 
sonal profit of these adventurers place them in 
conflict with the general interests of society ; 
and make them,.in fact, enemies of the human 
race to,the, extent of their hostility to that 
political concord and fraternal feeling which 
is a necessity of the prosperity of the North as 
well as of the South. 
The Senator has correspondents in Missis- 
sippi, and aletter that he wrote to one of these 
at the time of his attack on me and my State 
I deziro to read for the purpose of showing 
the part that he naturally enough feels free to 
play here in his suppositious character of a 
representative of Mississippi. I present this 
exhibition of his discharge of duty to the peace 
and concord of the constituency within and 
without the shadows of his residence at Nat- 


chez: Wasuincron, March 30, 1871. 


Dear Sır: I send-you a copy of my speech. You 
will see that I take issue with the Governor. I talk 
as I did when I hold his place. It seems to me that 
were Ln bis place now, with tho power he says he 
has, I would give.the protection I did then, and not 
have my. friends killed by tens and hundreds as they 
are being killed now., I think he is guilty. of a great 
sin in acting as be does. I can have no sympathy 
with a man who gains power or favor, as he does, 
with the Democracy at the price of blood, and that 


Yours, traly, A. AMES. 
Hon. C. F. Norris, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Now, sir, this man C. F. Norris, to whom 
the Senator wrote that. letter, was a representa- 
tive from the county of Hinds.. He was a can- 
didate before the people of that county for re- 
election, but he was not reëlected, nor was he 
renominated. Heisa drunken barber—a col- 
ored man.of passion. The Senator tells that 
ignorant man deliberately that the Governor of 
the State cultivates the good opinion of. the 
Democracy—made up of the whites alone—at 
the price of the blood of the people of color! 
This outrageaus appeal to the passions of race 
deserves universal reprobation! He tells that 


poor fellow, who chad been kept so long’in the 


ignorance of slavery, that the Governor of the 
State looked on wickedly while the colored peo- 
ple were being murdered by hundreds! “Aware, 
though J was ofthe Sénator’s rélein Mississippi, 
I confess I could not have su posed, on_.any 
evidence less conclusive than Me own hand- 
writing that he could have perpetrated so 
abominable.an act of incendiarism! Now,-sir, 
what is the fact? I undertake to say that 
instead of being killed by hundreds, the whole 
number of murders committed. ọn- colored 
people while I was (évernor, of the State, 
including. those killed by blacks as, well as 
those killed by whites, did not amount during 
that period of transition from the sword to the 
law, to so many as half the number. by which 
the gentleman says they are made to disappear 
in each fell swoop of his system of murder! Of 
a verity the State of Mississippi, the people of 
Mississippi, white and colored, ought to cry 
hosannah to the fidelity of this their accurate, 
their, loving representative. : 

I appeal to the honor of the Senate, to the 
intelligence of the people of this country, to 
know whether this is the course to be pursned 
by one who atands here.commissioned to rep- 
resent the people of the State of Mississippi? 
Ts this the way to bring about peace and order 
in the land? Is this the way to harmonize 
the races in Mississippi in order to bring 
about that feeling of good order and concilia- 
tion so necessary to the repose of the State? 
Is this-the part that a Senator in the Congress 
of the United States should play. toward his 
people? Ab, Mr, President, the conditions 
upon which that Senator holds his seat here 
are the conditions of violence among the peo- 
ple he is supposed, to represent, That. vio- 

ence having subsided, he knows fall well that 

he will have looked his last upon a continu- 
ance of the mockery by which he stands here 
a representative of Mississi pi under such 
jibes as that with which readers of the Con- 
gressional Directory regard his residence at 
Natchez ! 

My colleague has taunted me with having 
been supported by the Mississippi Democracy. 
The fullness of my representative character 
as a Senator rests certainly on the fact that I 
stand here by the suffrage of every man, white 
and black, Democrat and Republican, in the 
Legislature of my State. And I am proud, sir, 
to confess that holding the good of my State 
and my country superior to the magpie-cries 
of faction, I sought and received in my earnest 
anxiety for good feeling and political quiet 
the moral support of all that was wise and 
patriotic without distinction of party among 
the people of Mississippi. My appeal to the 
law-abiding citizens of that State gave the 
countenance of the best of all classes to my 
efforts at pacification; and that countenance 
was highly valuable when I came into office 
under circumstances which made the employ- 
ment of merely physical force at once objec- 
tionable and inefficient for arresting the reac- 
tion incident to a withdrawal of the repressions 
ofthesword. And lacknowledge with pleasure 
the service rendered the cause of law and 
order—the cause to which the gentleman’s 
political interests are opposed—by the best men 
among the Democracy of the State, with a grati- 
tude none the less because it was rendered in a 
generous confession of the righteousness and 
singleness of my own purposes. And to this 
extent I thank my colleague for his taunt that 
Thad enlisted the support of the, Democracy 
of Mississippi. - 

Duty faithfully discharged inspires me with 
calm indifference to the anathema of faction. 
I am what is a misfortune in the eyes of small 
partisans, the manner.of man who dares to be 
anything at the prompting of judgment and 
conscience.. When men saw me dare to bea 


such was my duty in, 1869,.they.may rest ver 
folly assured that I would bere dito Ter 
Democrat if 1 felt such was my duty in 1871. 
Political, ambition cannot, be held to have - 
governed mein my adhesion to Republican- 
ism. When. the Republican party in Mis- 
sissippi lay, in., 1868 trampled in defeat. I 
was. called by its routed leaders to the. rescue. 
Political intelligence.in the ranks of the victor 
and in the ranks of the vanquished declared, 
I, may be pardoned. for stating, that in. the 
next contest victory would perch.on. the ban- 
nerteken up by me. , Offered. the Governor: 
ship by.the victorious Democrat, offered „the 
short and the long term in this. Senate by. the 
victorious Democrats, on the condition of my 
support, I gave, withthe rewards of ambition 
at my service on either side, that. support -to 
the defeated Republicans under.a sense. of 
duty to the State and nation, „Having led the 
party, with which [then affiliated from a mi- 
nority of nearly. eight thousand, in one swoop: 
to a majority of thirty-eight. thousand, T-can 
afford to: laugh to. scorn. any: pretended suspi- 
cion of my-sincerity as a Republican.) i: : 
1 became a Republican, sir,:for.good reason. 
As a property-holder I.became.a Republican 
in order to.develop the enforced ..Jabor of. the 
slave into the voluntary. industry of the free- 
man, As a humanitarian I became a. Repub- 
lican in order to make, good to. the helpless 
negro the protection of the; ballot. > As. a Mis- 
sissippian I became. a Republican, because; I 
saw that the spirit of faction, here would. not 
do justice to. my. State unjil it had ceased to be 
dragged: at the heels.of the forlorn hope.of 
‘Democracy, As. an American citizen. bound 
by a loyal gratitude for the nation's grace; ‘I. 
became a Republican in order to do my duty 
to: my country-by. aiding her. to. enter ‘on. the 
ropair of the ruin of war in that fall-tide of 
prosperity which cannat be looked for savesin 
a restoration of civil order and social concord. ` 
And so long as these considerations which 
lead me into. the Republican party continue in 
the very full force-with which they operate to- 
day, I shall doubtless see proper.of my own 
good pleasure to..continue in the. party, not 
withstanding my high consideration :for. the 
excommunications: of these magnates whose 
clap-trap would be applied with more propriety | 
in making theatrical thunder for primaries |. 

I stated. in my dispatch that L was suffi- 
ciently powerful to:protect the. people of the 
State. Was I justified at the time in making 
that statement? I was elected Governor ` 
by a majority of thirty-eight thousand votes. 
With such a majority at my back was I not 
justified in protesting that I was able: to pro- 
tect the people of .the ‘State? Was it a fact 
that this large majority of the State stood at 
the mercy of a minority? -In behalf of the 
manliness of my supporters I say no, sir! 
If I was not able to’ enforce the law by the 
power of the State I would have resigned my 
office and have gone home to my family.: 24 

‘The power was sufficient if it had been; as I 
had good reason to suppose that it would be, 
given to me. . A provision in our constitution . 
allows the Legislature to pass a law authorize 
ing a change of venue. b asked-the Legisla+ 
ture to give mé that power in the-cases -ofout- 
rage which were being committed in different 
parts of the State, in. order that might bring 
the offenders to justice where the law could 
be administered > without: intimidation. But 
the Legislature refused’to give me the: power 
to change'the venue. Therefusal was accom: i 
plished by a. combination “in, the Legislature 
between carpet-baggers and Democratsa : 
combination of blind passion on the one hand: 
and of nnscrapulous craft on the other, for thé 
purpose -of defeating mè in my: attem ptsto 
enforce the laws. ‘The-Senator’s friends were 


Republican in Mississippi because I felt that || included. in the majority: thus obtained; ‘and 
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in Mississippi has been less disturbed than it 
has been for the past two years. . 

My dispatch claimed that the rule of Jaw in 
Mississippi was equal in the protection of life 
to the rule of tha Bayonet. t stated that the 
number of deaths by violence in the State, for 
the year ending with March, 1871, compared 
with the number forthe year ending with March, 
1870, showed ‘sixty-two murders each, taking 
the inquests as representing so many murders. 
The Senator assailed those figures, and declared 
in bis seat here that instead of there having 
been’ but ‘eighteen murders within tH last 
threé months, from the date of my, dispatch, 
there had been at Igast sixty-three. I appeal 
to the report of the auditor, who is the friend 
of the Senator, I undertake to say that the 
auditor's réport shows that the Senator has 
commmitted, in his statement of the case 
forty-five murders in présence of the Senate, 
and then charges them to the people of the 
State of Mississippiin violation of the recorded 
fact, and of his obligation as a representa- 
tive. i 

Mr. AMES. Will my colleague permit me 
just one word on that point? 

“Mr. ALCORN. Yes sir; 

Mr. AMES. TI wish to say that that same 
auditor that he refers to gave me the figures. 
I believed them correet then, and I do now. 

_Mr. ALCORN. ` Did the auditor of public 
accounts give you the figures that. there had 
been in the last three months prior to the time 
you spoke, sixty thtee murders, as you stated 
in your speech? _ i 
_ Mr. AMES. He gave me the figures as I 
stated them., |, ` : 

Mr. ALCORN. The records show, Iinsist, 
that there were in that time but eighteen mur- 
ders. The auditor of: public accounts has 
80 certified under his fand officially. The 
record, I repeat, shows the fact to be pre- 
cisely ag the auditor, has stated them to me. _ 
affirm further that eight of those murders were 
an after-thought on the part of the auditor. 
He discovered them after the statement had 
been originally made to me. Adding those 
murders, I reaffirm that his account shows 
that instead of there having been, sixty-three 
murders, as the gentleman repeats, in the last 
three months, there were’ as I have said but 
eighteen. And more than that, I say that the 
auditor’s account, after all the corrections and 
additions of bis after-thought, shows that in- 

stead of there having been sixty-three mur- 

ders in three months, there were in, the twelve 
months ending March, 1871, an aggregate, all 
told, of seventy-six. In the twelve months in 
which the Senator was military Governor of 
Mississippi the imperfect records of that, time 
show sixty-two murders; and I know. within 
my. own knowledge that there were fifteen mur- 
ders during military rule which do not appear 
upon the auditor’s book. . While military power 
ruled, [may explain to the Senate, the civil 
machinery of government was only partially 
in operation, and crimes were not regularly 
reported, They were sufficiently reported, 
however, to. show that there were. sixty-two 
murders in the twelve months up to. the 31st 
of March, 1870, the month in which the Sen- 
ator and the bayonet were bowed. out of Mis- 
sissippi.” This partial return of his adminis- 
tration showing sixty-two murders, supple- 
mented, by murders which they do not include, 
compares with the full and complete return, 
after, all that could be done by the auditor of 
public accounts in backing up the Senator's 
arraignment of the State before the-country, 
in an exhibit -which proves nothing to. the dis- 

advantage of the year of law. . i 

Unrestrained, by the responsibilities of the 
genuine representative, my-colleague’s arraign- 
ment of his constituents went still further in 
this blackening of their character, He charges 
that the spirit of slavery still existed in the 


land, that the white people of Mississippi were 
resisting the Government, and that nothing 
but the power of the bayonet would be suth- 
cient to restrain them in their violence against 
the people of color. Mr. President, I appointed 
two colored men to office where the Senator 
appointed one. In the county in which I live, 
one of the most wealthy counties in the State, 
I have seen a-colored justice of the peace sit- 
ting in judgment upon a charge against a white 
map, in which he sentenced the white man to 
prison for whipping his wife. He sent that 
White man under the guard of a colored con- 
‘stable a distance of fifteen miles to the county 
jail—so absolute is the acquiescence of the 
whites there in the new order of things. 

While, the Senator was Governor of the 
State of Mississippi I canvassed the State in 
hebalf of the, Republican party. The Demo- 
cratic party but twelve months before that 
time had carried the State by a majority of 
nearly eight thousand votes. When the Repub- 
licans were beaten, when their flag was trail- 
ing in the dust, when they saw, however reluc- 
tantly, thatthe cause of Republicanism in Mis- 
sissippi was hopeless without a moderation 
that would give it a footing among the old 
citizens of the State, they offered me the can- 
didacy on the Republican ticket for Governor. 
In my canvass I was met by violence at nearly 
‘every stump on which I appeared before the 
people. Although the Senator had his soldiers 
present at many of those places with arms in 
their hands, the violence of the people was 
such that intimidation was offered me over 
and over again, ; 

Mr. AMES. I believe I sent soldiers with 
you to protect you on one expedition. : 

Mr. ALCORN. The Senator sent soldiers 
into the eastern portion of Mississippi; and 
let me tell him that the time he sent his sol- 
diers. with me, or rather to me, the soldiers 
did not reach the place until after the speak- 
ing was over. 

Mr. AMES. I refer to those I sent.on an 
expedition with you as a body-gnard. 

. Mr, ALCORN. Did. I ask the Senator; to 
send his soldiers with me? ay oe 

Mr, AMES. Substantially. 

Mr. ALCORN. I did not. 

Mr. AMES. You did not come in person, 
but an appeal was made that was irresistible. 

Mr. ALCORN. I will tell you, sir, what I 
understood. The appeal was made to the gen- 
tleman by some friends of mine that he should 
organize a body-guard for my protection atthe 
different places at which I should speak, and 
I made the appeal to the gentleman to dissolve 
his body-guard, that I wished no such protec- 
tion, . His. body-guard was the very thing 
to have caused my murder, in the passions by 
which my people were. torn.at;the time, 
Although I appreciated. the good intention of 
the gentleman at the moment, yet I knew the 
people well enough to feel that it but imper- 
iled my life to have his soldiers standing about 
when I was addressing the people. 

Mr. AMES. Excuse me, I simply referred 
to the case where I dressed one of my. sol- 
diers in citizen’s clothes, and buckled to him a 
couple of pistols and sent him with you. 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir; and that was. at 
the gentleman’s own request, when. he. sent a 
soldier in-citizen’s clothes. He made the re- 
quest, and I-did not wish to decline a kind 
attention, but I said, ‘ If you send anybody do 
not send him in soldier’s clothes but citizen's 
clothes.” Therefore, that point of the gen- 
tleman amounts to. this much: that: the pres- 
ence of soldiers did not serve as a repression 
to the people of the State. . 

Mr. AMES. The gentleman’s friends came 
to me and showed a letter from my colleague’s 
family—from his wife—which made such an 


appeal to me that I could not resist. I was 
very glad to do it under any circumstances, 


but when the gentleman says I misstated the 
case he either does not know the circumstances 
of it, or if he does—no, I will not assume at 
all that he does know the circumatances—but 
the fact is that his friend, who is now with 
him, came to me and made this appeal and 
showed this letter, and I did it complying with 
this request and for my colleague’s sake, and 
I did it as a friend of bis at that time. 

Mr. ALCORN. Well, Mr. President, I will 
say that this is the first I have beard of the 
fact that my wife had-addressed a tetter to the 
Senator in behalf of the“protection of my life. 

Mr. AMES. Idid not say your wife did. I 
say a letter from your wife had been shown to 
me touching this point. 

Mr.. ALCORN. I was not aware of the 
existence of such a‘letter. I know the fact 
that my wife is a timid southern woman. I 
trust she is one who thinks much of her hus- 


band. I do know the fact that she implored 
me not to go into the canvass; for friends had 
written to me saying that if I entered upon 
that canvass I never would get through it alive. 
My wife was frightened lest their predictions 
should be verified ; and while I was upon the 
canvass, she, seeing the violence manifested 
against me, wrote to me imploring that I 
should return to my family.and cease to follow 
what I, however, held to be a solemnduty. I 
was not aware that she had written any letter 
to any friend that. had ever found its way to 
the presence.of. the Senator. I will not find 
fault with her, however, for that. In her ten- 
derness, in her regard for her husband, she 
may have done it. But I had been guilty of 
no wrong to the people of Mississippi, I had 
been: guilty of no outrage upon them; I feared 
not to stand in their presence, to stand in the 
‘presence of even the Ku Klux, who listened to 
my denunciations of their violence, conscious 
in my own heart that I stood before them in 
the exercise of my right, an honest man void 
of offense... I desired to go forward and address 
‘the people of the State dispassionately. I 
desired to appeal to their reason, and conscious 
of my, devotion to their well-being, I stood 
in the presence of their violence without fear. 

I speak, sir, of that violence which existed 
under the rule of the bayonet. I speak of it 
for the purpose of showing the contrast be- 
tween that time and when there was an elec- 
tion held in the State in 1871, when the 
bayonet was not present to intimidate or 
menace. Two years had passed since the elec- 
tion under military rule. Another contest 
came. Mark the contrast. There was no 
riot, there was no menace, there was no intim- 
idation, and save but one case of common 
assault all was peace through the broad State 
during the general election of 1871! 

The kindliness between the two races at 
the South had been maintained at its old cor- 
diality up to the close of the war. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau, however benevolent it may 
have been in its design; interposed; and in its 
practical workings took the form of an inter- 
vention of alienation. Standing between the 
whites and the blacks, the agentsof the bureau 
constituted necessarily a wall of separation 
between the two, and generally found reason 
for employing their opportunity of building up 
in the minds of the freedmen new confidences 
and friendships on the ruin of the old. North- 
ern camp-followers and soldiers who had 
remained in the country became beneficiaries 
under. this new relation of the negro; and on 
coming into the executiveservice under military 
rule, conquerors among the conquered, did 
much to make the wall separating the two 
races of the southern people a wall of fire! 

Shame to confess, my own people permitted 
the passions natural to the circumstances. to 
take direction. against their life-long friends. 


In a moment of blind rage they wrote & 
libel on their better nature in the form of 
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fruit of the rule of the bayonet presents with 
the election, that. occurred in 1871, when the 
people of the State went peaceably and quietly 
to the polls without the interruption of a single 
riot. 

Standing here a representative of that State 
in every sense of the word, am [ not justified 
under this recital of the actual facts in declar- 
‘ing against the impolicy, the impropriety, and 
wrong of placing the liberties of my people 
“under the point of the pen of the President of 
the United States? If I desired to defeat 
General Grant at the next election I would 
say pass this bill and extend the period of time 
for the suspension ofthe writ of habeas corpus 
in the southern States; give the presidential 
candidate who is going into the canvass for 
reélection the power to menace the people of 
the South, by showing them that he holds 
their liberties in the hollow of bis hand, that 
at any moment he sees proper he is free to 
follow up any of their votes by placing them in 
prison! If I desired the defeat of General 
Grant I would say pass this law, and then let 
‘him ask the southern people for their votes 
with this menace in his banda 

If they are expected to support bim for the 
Presidency they will not do so, I warn his 
friends, save in the plenitude of a freedom of 
election common to the people of the nation. 
The white people of the State of Mississippi 
have not felt unkindly toward President 
Grant. From the time when he won their 
respect at the head of his Army, from the time 
that he became the representative of the prow- 
ess of this nation, from the time that he be- 
came the representative of its majesty, they 
‘have regarded him with favor.. From the time 
that he was sent to the South, and reported 
favorably upon the condition of southern 
‘society, their hearts went out to him with 
gratitude... From the time when he stood be- 
tween General Lee and other officers of the 
confederate army and the prison-house, their 
hearts went toward him with profound respect. 
They feel no enmity, no antipathy, toward 
President Grant. They feel, too, that he is 
not responsible for some of the men who have 
been sent among them to control and govern, 
_who have been sent among them to fan the 
passions of the races ; men who are chosen 
agents for stirring up strife. Feeling that the 
President is not responsible for this painful 
state of facts, the people of Mississippi charge it 
upon the Senator, their co-residentof Natchez! 

The Senator from Indiana inquired whether 
there has been any Ku Klux convicted in 
Mississippi. I said no, not while I was Gov- 
ernor. I say that there bas been none con- 
victed yet; and let me tell the Senator just here 
that they will not be convicted in Mississippi, 
notwithstanding I am here with shame to 
confess that they bave committed outrages and 
wrongs. And if he will permit me, I will 
appeal to him as a lawyer, when I have stated 
the ‘case, to know whether chances do exist 
for any convictions, Some three bundred 
cases of Ku. Klux outrage await trial, I 
believe, in the northern district of Missis- 
sippi., The district attorney there is, so far as 
‘lL know, a clever young man. I have nothing 
to say against his private character. I under- 
stand that he was a clerk here two years ago 
in one of the Departments. He went down 
to Mississippi as the chief clerk of an internal 
revenue collector, and that internal revenue 
collector kept all the money that he collected, 
as the records I believe show. He kept, at 
alk events, a very large amount of it. That 
‘Internal revenue collector was appointed at 
‘the instance, I am told, of the Senator from 
Mississippi who sits to the right of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, 

Mr. AMES. Permit me to remark here 
that that is another fulse statement. 

Mr. ALCORN. ‘Well, sir, if it is a false 


statement, it is one that I have received upon 
the authority of. the Representative from that 
district.. I am prepared to.meet such declara- 
tions as the gentleman gives. When assert 
here a fact, | think he might reply in a dif- 
ferent language than he does. d. can assure 
that Senator that while I may stand here .to 
treat him with severity, I shall not. forget 
courtesy ; I stand not here to receive from him 
any. rudeness of phrase. : 

i stated. the fact that I was informed by the 
Representative from the district that. it was 
at the instance of the Senator. from Mississippi 
that Emery was appointed internal revenue 
collector. The Senator says it was not 
at his instance. Well, I would ask who had 
him appointed? I know the fact, for I have 
seen the protest, that the Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Hissias pol ro- 
tested against Emery’s appoinimput. They 
protested against it; and I have now a copy 
of the written protest that they filed against 
his appointment. I had never heard it inti- 
mated before, and did not know, thatthe Sen- 
ator denied that he was instrumental in having 
him appointed. His. statement in. regard to 
the fact, however, I receive. 

But, sir, to return to the case. This dis- 
trict attorney was taken from one of the 
Departments here and sent down to Missis- 
sippi as Emery’s clerk. I have heard no 
imputation upon that clerk. I charge noth- 
ing in regard to him; but after mery bad 
been found in flagrant default this clerk that 
never had a brief in his life was. made the dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district of Mis- 
sissippi!. He represents the United States 
to-day in the presence of one,of the most 
subtle, eloquent, and learned. bars in. all the 
South. I ‘appeal to any lawyer here to know 
how long he supposes it. will take this clerk 
of an internal revenue collector to prosecute 
to conviction a Ku Klux that has as much as 
$500 to pay a lawyer? 

While I was Governor of Mississippi I em- 
ployed counsel to assist this lawyer by appoint- 
ment, knowing that he had not experience to 
cope with the bar. Under their prosecutions 
a large number of Ku Klux, or those who 
were charged with being Ku Klux, were bound 
over. The bar of Mississippi, I will state to 
the Senator, loves law and order. When I 
applied to any of its members to prosecute 
the Ku Klux I met the response, without a 
single moment of hesitation, “1 am ready to 
do anything that I can do to enforce the law.” 

Mr. PRATT. I beg to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi whether be refers to Mr. 
Wells as district attorney ? 

Mr. ALCORN. Ido. 

Mr. PRATT. Thad the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Wells while { was in Mississippi last 
fall, taking testimony as the chairman of. a 
sub-committee, and | formed a different opin- 
ion of his legal ability and legal requirements 
from the opinion the Senator from Mississippi 
has expressed. I furthermore had occasion 
to examine the record of the trial upon the 
writ of habeas corpus before Judge Hill. 
The honorable Senator is, of course, familiar 
with the great, trial that was had upon that 
writ before Judge Hill last fall, 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRATT. I had oceasion to look over 
the arguments of counsel upon both sides. I 
saw that the district attorney, Mr. Wells, bore 
a very conspicuous part in arguing the ques: 
tions of fact and law presented to the judge. 
l also noticed that he was complimented for 
his ability and skill by the distinguished coun- 
sel upon the other side, Judge Goldsborough, 
and Colonel Reynolds perhaps. From my 
conversation with him really I formed the 
opinion that he was an able man;..a young 
man, to bé sure, but pretty well skilled in the 
practice of his profession as a criminal lawyer. 


Mr. ALCORN. . The . Mississippi: bar: has 
always. been characterized. for, its: courtesy, 
and it is very rare that they fail to compliment 
counsel on the opposite, side. I stated’ she 
fact in regard to My. Wells's qualifications- as 
a lawyer at the time he was.appointed. district 
attorney...So far as. Mr, Wells is concerned, I 
have. met him, and -he appears to be, as. the 
Senator says, an. intelligent young man. . But 
I apprehend. that the Senator himself will 
agree that a. man wanting in experience; as 

. Wells was at the time he entered upon the 
discharge of so important a duty, however 
talented he may be, however earnest-and ia- 
dustrious he may be, was scarcely able to.cope 
with so learned a bar as exists. in north Mis- 
sissippi in the trial of Ku Klux especially: when 
the sympathies and intelligence of the State, a: 
charged by the Senator from Mississippi, were 
upon the side of the Ku Klux... ELT 
. I simply charge that inasmuch as a Federal 
appointment does not. make.a lawyers. thia 
young ‘man, pitchforked. from the. desk’ of a 
revenue collector into an office requiring skill 
and learning, had neither knowledge nor expe 
rience to evable him to cope with a bar unsur 
passed in the practice of criminal law ;-and I 
state this as one of the reasons why be wag 
not and wil not be successful in prosecuting 
the Ku Klux. 

Sir, it is the interest of every planter in.the 
State of Mississippi thatthe colored man upon 
his plantation shall be secure in his person 
that he shall feel secure in all that be accumu- 
lates.. It would be doing wrong to’ the intelli- 
gence of those people to charge them with 
using toward the colored people a. violence 
that would drive them out of the State, They 
have every. reason to deal. with the: colored 
people kindly. . They have every reason to 
meet them on. terms of friendship; to.deal 
with them justly, and to cultivate with them 
the most friendly relations, Notwithstanding 
the circumstances which have existed to dis- 
turb the relations between the colored people 
and the white people, those relations would - 
be restored to their old cordiality were. it not 
for those unscrupulous adventurers’ who exist 
upon the passions of the two. races, wet 

Why, sir, the very condition of our society, 
the Senator from Indiana will see, is. suchas 
to force us, whether we would or not, to pro- 
tect the people of color. Our desire to culti- 
vate our: lauds, our desire to recover our foy- 
tunes, point to the cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions with the colored people, and to the 
necessity which rests on us for suppression of 
the Ku Klux. The men who belonged. to: the 
Ku Klux bands were, as a rule, men of despe- 
rate character, men of violence, men. who were 
reckless, who were in despair, and. whose 
desire would seem to be to destroy:all that 
remains of the hope of the country. The 
intelligence of the South, the Christianity of 
the South, the good feeling of the South, the 
interest of the South have condemned that 
infumots organization. If political provoca: 
tion do not intervene, all these influences will 
hold violence in effective check in the State 
for which I am here to speak under. all the 
proprieties that give representation legitimacy, 

Mr. PRATI. I wish to inguire-of the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi what stepe in 
the past the influential classes .of the South 
have taken for the purpose of putting a stop 
to these Ku Klux outrages? He spoke him- 
self of having agecret service fund at his com- 
mand for that purpose. Does he know of 
any rewards offered by communities or by 
individuals for the purpose of discovering ‘any 
of the perpetrators of these outrages? ‘Does 
he know of avy public meetings. that. were 
called in which resolutions were passed de- 
nouncing these outrages and expressing a 
determination to put a stop.to them? ©.. 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir, L know of re- 
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although there was a large preponderance of 
Republicans in the Legislature, such were the 
efforts to tie my hands and deny me the power 
to enforce the law, that the measure was de- 
feated—defeated, I repeat, through the chicane 
of carpet-bag intrigue and Democratic vio- 
lence, the carpet-baggers looking for such a 
failure of reconstruction as would have brought 
‘back their waning power under a domination of 
the sword. This combination, I say, between 
men who were in favor of the dominion of the 
bayonet on the one hand and the Democracy 
on the other, defeated meand left me powerless 
to enforce the law, thereby making the enforce- 
ment acts of Congress a necessity. That neces- 
sity would not have existed if the Senator’s 
friends had not conspired against the enact- 
ment of the venue law, and had not given 
him thereby the opportunity which, in the 
devotion which he feels for the people sur- 
rounding his residence at Natchez, he has 
employed in his declaration that civil govern- 
ment has failed in Mississippi! 
I am not here to apologize for the Ku Klux. 
I am aware that such an organization has ex- 
isted: ` I know that it has committed outrages 
of which I stand to-day in the presence of the 
people of my country profoundly ashamed. 
Thatthe violence ofthe southern people should 
have taken the direction of wron 
colored people is something that Í could never 
understand. I offer no apology for the Ku 
Klux. Let the Government pursue them; let 
them be prosecuted; let them be executed— 
each and every man who has been guilty of 
the assassination of a poor negro. But as to 
outrages upon the northern men that came to 
Mississippi, I am not aware that there has been 
any violence, except in one instance, since I 
have been Governor of the State; and that 
violence did not extend to the taking of life. 
‘That was the case of Mr. Huggins. He came 
here to the last Congress, and had much to do 
in exciting Congress to pass the Ku Klux law. 
Some of the people of bis county were exas- 
perated by the high rate of school tax levied 
on them under his superintendency of public 
schools. A band of disguised men went to 
demand his withdrawal from the county, and 
ina most cowardly and shameful manner flayed 
his back. In common with all the manliness 
of my State I felt in presence of this outrage 
bowed down in shame. If [ could have dis- 
covered the wrong- doers I certainly would have 
avenged that cowardly act to the last limit of 
the law, 


But because a few men on the eastern border. 


of the State were guilty of these wrongs, I ask 
whether that justifiedthe Senator, supposed as 
he is to represent here the people of Missis- 
sippi, to fulminate his denunciations of maur- 
der and outrage aguinst them all, white and col- 
ored—ay, against even those who must be 
held to be his very good neighbors by reason 
of his residence somewhere outside the bills 
of mortality in the city of Natchez. 

My dispatch stated that the condition of 
Mississippi was at the time that of peace. To- 
day I have received a private letter from the 
Governor of the State. It bears no relation 
to this discussion. Governor Powers, by whom 
it has been written, is a northern man, and 
was a soldier in the Union Army. He came to 
the State, purchased a plantation, and resides 
among us a citizen in the full sense. Toward 
him we feel no jealousy, none whatever. I 
consented to take my place upon the ticket 
with him, believing that because of his iden- 
tity with them he would be acceptable to the 
people as-my successor inthe executive chair, 
From that gentleman, the present Governor, 
I received to-day aletter, the closing para- 
graph of which I will read. It is this: 

.*' Peace reigns in Mississippi.” 
This is the testimony of the present Gov- 


toward the | 


ernor of the State. “ Peace reigns in Mis- 
sissippi,’’ and for the benefit of my Demo- 
cratic friends, lest I might be charged with 
reading only a part of this letter, I will give 
them the remainder of the sentence: ** Gree- 
ley has none but Democratic adherents here.’’ 
{ Laughter. ] nal . 

eace reigns in Mississippi. With the ex- 
ception of two or three outbursts of passion it 
has reigned throughout the State from the 
time of the reconstrugtion until now. I have 
parficipated, [ may say, in all the elections 
that have occurred for the last twenty-five 
years in Mississippi, and I affirm to-day in the 
presence of this Senate that I have never seen 
a more peaceable, a more orderly election 
than that which was held in the State in 1871. 

Mr. PRATT. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will ‘allow me to propound a question, I 
should be glad to inquire of him whether the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi made 
an appropriation of the sum of $50,000 and 
placed it atthe command of the honorable Sen- 
ator who is now addressing the Senate while 
he was Governorof that State to be employed, 
in hig discretion, for the purpose of putting 
down Ku Klux outrages ? 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir; the Legislature 
of Mississippi did place in my hands $50,000 
as a secret service fund for the purpose of 
hunting out the Ku Klux and for the pur- 
pose of suppressing violence, and for the pur- 
pose of heading off villainy generally: That 
$5,000 was well atid profitably appropriated. 

Mr. PRATT. Will the Senator allow me 
to inquire again whether that was during the 
year 1871? 

Mr. ALCORN. It was in the year 1870 
that the appropriation was made. The point 
that the Senator makes I will reply to. That 
$50,000 was given to the Governor for the 
purpose of finding out the Ku Klux and with 
the view of being followed up by that act 
which the Legislature afterward, under the 
machinations of carpet-baggers, refused me. 
I brought testimony to me in hunting out the 
Ku Klux; I paid agents to counsel the people 
with regard to peace; I used all the means, 
menaces, prosecutions, and persuasions, for 
the purpose of bringing the people to a recog: 
nition of their duty to the law. 

Mr. PRATT. Allow me to ask the Sen- 
ator another question, whether to his knowl- 
edge there was ever a successful prosecution 
in any State court in the State of Mississippi 
against any person charged with Ku Klux 
outrages? . 

Mr. ALCORN. I will answer that also. 
There never was a siccessful prosecution, and 
I will state to the Senator further, that the en- 
forcement act of Congress has now been in force 
for a longer period of time than I was Gov- 
ernor of the State of Mississippi,and it has been 
in force backed by all the power of this Govern- 
ment, and Lassisted that enforcement act tothe 
extent of paying out some five or six thousand 
dollars in the way of fees to counsel to pros- 
ecute under it, and I will state to the Senator 
that not one of its prosecutions of Ku Klux has 
resulted in a conviction up to this hour. 

Mr. PRATT. Have there not, however, 
been a great number of indictments in the 
Federal court, cases that are now upon the 
docket and not yet tried, where the parties 
accused have been arrested and given bail and 
are now awaiting trial? 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir; and there were 
quite a number of indictments found in the 
State courts at the time the enforcement act 
went into effect. There are anumber of indict- 
ments, but the Senator isa lawyer, and he 
knows that an indictment is ex parte, and that 
there is sometimes a long way between the 
indictment and the verdict. No prosecutions 
up to this time have been successfully made in 


Mississippi upon the part of the Government 
of the United States. 
say that the Ku Klux have disappeared; and 
not an act of violence well established has to 
my knowledge been charged for over a year in 
Mississippi. 

I stated awhile ago that I knew that Ku 
Klox had existed in my State. I said that 
violence had existed on the border. A riot 
occurred at Meridian, where there were six 
negroes killed and one white man. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi exaggerated the number 
of negroes killed in that painful outrage into 
ten, He was guilty here before the Congress 
of the United States of allowing his imagina- 
tion to commit four murders upon negtoes at 
Meridian. In that riot counsel were em- 
ployed by me to prosecute the accused. Some 
twenty odd persons were held fot trial. The 
prosecutions were afterwards transferred to 
the Federal court, and up to this time there 
has been no convictions so far as Í know. 

But was the miscarnage of civil law, if it 
shall prove such, in the case of the Meridian 
riot without a parallel in military law? A 
riot still more shocking took place in Missis- 
sippi during the interregnum of civil govern- 
ment, at a place called Hickory. "Two whites 
and eight negroes were murdered on that 
oceasion, and the outrages were carried to the 
extentof the burning of the victims’ honses 
and the expulsion of their families—out- 
meridianing Meridian. With the spasmodic 
vigor of this highly admirable government of 
the bayonet, the country was scoured by troops, 
and a number of people huddled offa hun- 
dred miles to render an account of the riot or 


of themselves to a military tribunal sitting at, 


Vicksburg. ‘‘Profound ignorance,” says my 
colleague, ‘‘fell upon the witnesses when ques- 
tioned. All were obliged to be acquitted !”’ 
Now, sir, I submit that when Judge Leach- 
man’s failure was a success to the extent of 
at all events binding over a considerable 
number of persons to answer for the killing of 
six negroes and one white man at Meridian, 
the Senate might have expected the honorable 
Senator to have dealt tenderly in his condem- 
nation of that miscarriage of civil justice, had 
it known that the military court which made 
so complete a failure in the case of the killing 
of eight negroes and two whites at Hickory was 
presided over by a certain gallant officer of 
the Federal Army—Brevet Brigadier General 
ADELBERT AMES! 

While General Ames was in authority in 
the plenitude of his power, while he had at 
his back the bayonets of the Federal Army, a 
riot occurred within twenty miles of his head- 
quarters at Dry Grove. Negroes were there 
hung up to the limbs of trees. His soldiers 
then scoured the surrounding country. A large 
number of persons were arrested; several 
were kept in jail for a time, and finally the 
report was. that there was no proof in the case. 
No verdict could be found, and nobody was 
punished ! : 

So, sir, even though the point the Senator 
made against me were true, that I did not 
succeed in convicting, within the brief period 
from that at which I had been empowered to 
commence persecuting, a single Ku Klux, I 
meet that declaration with the fact that during 
all the period of the reign of the bayonet in 
Mississippi that very admirable system of 
government met with no better success; that. 
ail that time violence was on the increase ; that 
the people were excited, and that when, after 
two years of the reign of the sword, I made the 
canvass of the State, I didso at the peril of my 
life ; was met at almost every place that I spoke 
at by armed men, and was notified in some 
instances thatif I undertook to speak in defense 
of the Radical party, as they called it, I would 
do so dtthe risk of death. What a contrast that 
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fruit of the rule of the bayonet presents with 
the election: that. occurred in 1871, when the 
people of the State went peaceably and quietly 
‘to the polls without the interruption of a single 
riot. 

Standing here a representative of that State 
in every sense of the word, am I not justified 
under this recital of the actual facts in declar- 
ing against the impolicy, the impropriety, and 
wrong of placing the liberties of my people 
under the point òf the pen of the President of 
the United States? If I desired to defeat 


General Grant at the next election I would | 


say pass this bill and extend the periodof time 
for the suspension ofthe writ of habeas corpus 
in the southern States; give the presidential 
candidate who is going into the canvass for 
reélection the power to menace the people of 
the South, by showing them that he holds 
their liberties in the hollow of his hand, that 
at any moment he sees proper he is free to 
follow up any of their votes by placing them in 
prison! If I desired the defeat of General 
Grant I would say pass this law, and then let 
‘him ask the southern people for their votes 
with this menace in his heads. 

If they are expected to support him for the 
Presidency they will not do so, I warn his 
friends, save in the plenitude of a freedom of 
election common to the people of the nation. 
The white people of the State of Mississippi 
have not felt unkindly toward President 
Grant. From the time when he won their 
respect at the head of his Army, from the time 
that he became the representative of the prow- 
ess of this nation, from the time that be be- 
came the representative of its majesty, they 
‘have regarded him with favor. From thetime 
that he was sent to the South, and reported 
favorably upon the condition of southern 
society, their hearts went out to him with 
gratitude.. From the time when he stood be- 
tween General Lee and other officers of the 
confederate army and the prison-house, their 
hearts went toward him with profound respect. 
They feel no enmity, no antipathy, toward 
President Grant. They feel, too, that he is 
not responsible for some of the men who have 
been sent among them to control and govern, 
who have been sent among them to fan the 
passions of the races ; men who are chosen 
agents for slirring up strife. Feeling that the 
President is not responsible for this painful 
state of facts, the people of Mississippi charge it 
upon the Senator, their co-residentof Natchez! 

The Senator from Indiana inquired whether 
there has been any Ku Klux convicted in 
Mississippi. I said no, not while 1 was Gov- 
ernor. J say that there has been none con- 
victed yet; and let me tell the Senator just here 
that they will not be convicted in Mississippi, 
notwithstanding I am here with shame to 
confess that they have committed outrages and 
‘wrongs. And if he will permit me, I will 
appeal to him as a lawyer, when I have stated 
the case, to know whether chances do exist 
for avy convictions. Some three hundred 
cases of Ku Klex outrage await trial, I 
believe, in the northern district of Missis- 
sippi. The district attorney there is, so far as 
J know, a clever young man. I have nothing 
to say against bis private character. I under- 
stand that he was a clerk here two years ago 
in one o! the Departments. He went down 
to Mississippi as the chief clerk of an internal 
revenue collector, and that internal revenue 
collector kept all the money that he collected, 
as the records I believe show. He kept, at 
all events, a very large amount of it, That 
internal revenue collector was appointed at 
the instance, I am told, of the Senator from 
Mississippi who sits to the right of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. AMES: Permit me to remark here 
that that is another false statement. — 

Mr. ALCORN. ‘Well, sir, if it is a false 
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statement, it is one that I have received upon 
the authority of. the Representative from -that 
district.. I am prepared to meet such declara- 
tions as the gentleman gives. Whenu Í assert 
here a fact, Í think he might reply -in a.dif- 
ferent language than he dues... 1. can-assure 
that Senator that while I may stand here to 
treat him with severity, I. shall not. forget 
courtesy ; [stand not here to receive from him 
any rudeness of phrase. 

I stated. the fact that I was informed by the 
Representative from the district that it was 
at the instance of the Senator from Mississippi 
that Emery was appointed internal revenue 
collector. The Senator says it was not 
at his instance. Well, I would ask who had 
him appointed? I know the fact, for I have 
seen the protest, that the Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Mississippi pro- 
tested against Emery’s appointment. . They 
protested against it; and i have now a copy 
of the written protest that they filed against 
his appointment. I had never heard it inti- 
mated before, and did not know, that.the Sen- 
ator denied that he was instrumental in having 
him appointed. His. statement in regard. to 
the fact, however, I receive. 

But, sir, to return to the case. This dis- 
trict attorney was taken from one of the 
Departments here and sent down to Missis- 
sippi as Emery’s clerk. I have heard no 
imputation upon that clerk. I charge noth- 
ing im regard to him; but after Emery had 
been found in flagrant default this clerk that 
never had a brief in his life was made the dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district of Mis- 
sissippi! He represents the United States 
to-day in the presence of one,of the. most 
subtle, eloquent, and learned bars in all the 
South. I appeal to any lawyer here to know 
how long he supposes it will take this clerk 
ofan internal revenue collector to prosecute 
to conviction a Ku Klux that has as much as 
$500 to pay a lawyer? 

While I was Governor of Mississippi I em- 
ployed counsel to assist this lawyer by appoint- 
ment, knowing that he had not experieuce to 
cope with the bar. Under their prosecutions 
a large number of Ku Klux, or those who 
were charged with being Ku Klux, were bound 
over. The bar of Mississippi, I will state to 
the Senator, loves law and order. When I 
applied to any of its members to prosecute 
the Ku Klux I met the response, without a 
single moment of hesitation, “I am ready to 
do anything that I can do to enforce the law.” 

Mr. PRATT. I beg to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi whether he refers to Mr. 
Wells as district attorney? 

Mr. ALCORN. I do. 

Mr. PRATT. I-had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Wells while I was in Mississippi. last 
fall, taking testimony as the chairman of a 
sub-committee, and i formed a different opin- 
ion of his legal ability and legal requirements 
from the opinion the Senator trom Mississippi 
has expressed. I furthermore bad occasion 
to examine the record of the trial upon the 
writ of habeas corpus before Judge Hill. 
The honorable Senator is, of course, familiar 


‘with the great, trial that was had upon that 


writ before Judge Hill last fall. 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. PRATT. I had oceasion to look over 
the arguments of counsel upon both sides. I 
saw that the district attorney, Mr. Wells, bore 
a very conspicuous part in arguing the ques- 
tions of fact and law presented to the judge. 
Il also noticed that he was complimented for 
his ability and skill by the distinguished coun- 
sel upon the other side, Judge Goldsborough, 
and Colonel Reynolds perhaps. From my 
conversation with him really I formed the 
opinion that he was an able man; a young 
maù, to be sure, but pretty well skilled in the 
practice of his profession as a criminal lawyer. 


Mr. ALCORN. -The Mississippi: bar’ has 
always. been -characterized -for..its, couttesy, 
and it is very rare that. they fail to compliment 
counsel. on the opposite, side. I stated: the 
fact in regard to Mr. Wells's qualifications as 
a lawyer at the time he was appointed district 
attorney... So far as. Mri Wells is concerned, E 
have: met him, and he appears to be, as the 
Senator says, an intelligent: young man... But 
I. apprehend that the Senator himself will 
agree that a man wanting in experience, aa 
Mr. Wells was at the time he entered.upon the 
discharge of so important a duty, however 
talented he may be, however earnest and-in- 
dustrious he may be, was scarcely able to. cope 
with so learned a bar as exists in north Mis 
sissippi in. the trial of Ka Klux especially when 
the sympathies and intelligence of the State, ar 
charged by the Senator from Mississippi, were 
upon the side of the Ku Klux. . ieee 
. I simply charge that inasmuch as. a Federal 
appointment does. not make a lawyer,: this 
young ‘man, pitchforked from the desk of. a 
revenue collector into an office requiring skill 
and learning. had neither knowledge nor.expe- 
rience to enable him to cope with a bar unsur- 
passed in the practice of criminal law; and I 
state this as one of the reasons why be wae 
not and wil not be successful in prosecuting 
the Ku Klux. i 

Sir, it is the interest of every planter- in the 
State of Mississippi thatthe colored man upon 
his plantation shall be secure in his person— 
that he shall feel secure in all that:he accumu- 
lates. It would be doing wrong to the iatelli- 
gence of those. people to. charge them with 
using toward the colored people a. violence 
that would drive them, out of the State... They 
have every. reason to deal. with the: colored 
people kiudly. They. have every reason to 
meet them on terms of friendship, to deal 
with them justly, and to cultivate with them 
the most friendly relations, Notwithstanding 
the circumstances which have existed to dis- 
turb the relations between the colored people 
and the white people, those relations .would 
be restored to their old cordiality were. it not 
for those unscrupulous adventurers’ who exist 
upon the passions of the two races. ae 

Why, sir, the very condition of our society, 
the Senator from Indiana will see, is such &8 
to force us, whether we would or not, to` pro- 
tect the people of color. Our desire to culti- 
vate our lands, our desire to recover our for- 
tunes, point to the cultivation of friendly rela 
tions with the colored people, and to the 
necessity wbich rests on us for suppression of 
the Ku Klux. . The men who belonged to. the 
Ku Klux bands were, asa rule, men of despe- 
rate character, men of violence, men who.were 
reckless, who were. in despair, and whose 
desire would seem to be to destroy all that 
remains of the hope of the country. The 
intelligence of the South, the Christianity. of 
the South, the good feeling of the South, the 
interest of the South have condemned that 
infamoùs organization. If political .provoca: 
tion do not intervene, all these. influences will 
hold violence in effective check in the State 
for which I am here to speak under: all the 
proprieties that give representation re Ano 

Mr. PRATT. I wish to inguire-of the hon: 
orable Senator from Mississippi what steps in 
the past the influential classes of the South 
have taken for the purpose of putting a stop 
to these Ku Klux outrages? He-spoke him- 
self of having agecretservice fund at his com- 
mand for tbat purpose. Does he know of 
any rewards offered by communities or by 
individuals for the purpose of discoveriug:any 
of the perpetrators of these outrages? Does 
he know of any public meetings. that -were 
called in which resolutions were pasaéd ‘de- 
nouncing these outrages and expyessing a 
determination to put a stop to them? | A 
~-Mr, ALCORN. Yes, sir, I know of. rẹ 
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wards of $5,000 offered by the Governor of 
Mississippi for the apprehension and convic- 
tion of any persons guilty of oùtrages of the 
Ko Klux.” Í know more than that: upon the 
eastern border of Mississippi, in the county of 
Lee, a public meeting at a place where I had 
been met during the halcyon days of military 
government with menace, was held under a 
call of theplanters, They pledged theméelves 
there to the support’of the State government 
ån the maintenance of law and order. 

I will state to the Senator farther that Gov- 
ernor Brown, of Mississippi. who had been a 
Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
one of those who left Congress at the time the 
State seceded, published a letter in which he 
stated that: it was not only the duty of the 


citizens to prosecute these Ku Klux, but that. 


they must be active in their prosecution ; that 
they must go out after them and hunt them 
‘up; that the peace of the State and the pros- 
perity of the State demanded that they should 
give more than a passive support to the law. 

But I will tell the Senator this: when the 
Government of the United States undertook 
the enforcement of the law, the people felt 
that they were absolved from direct obliga- 
tion to maintain it. You-.have not up to this 
‘time thrown the responsibility of enforcing 
the law upon the people of the State of’ Mis- 
sissippi; and I am speaking only of Missis- 
sippi. You first ruled over them with the 
bayonet, the Government of the United States 
becoming directly responsible for the peace of 
society and the maintenance of thelaw. When 
civil government was restored, it was not twelve 
months—before it had time to right itself— 
‘when you came again into the State with over- 
shadowing power, and took from the people 
their direct responsibility for enforcing law and 
order. Let the people in Mississippi be held 
responsible for the enforcement of the law in 
‘that State aa the people are in Indiana, and I 
undertake to say to the Senator that law and 
order will be maintained in Mississippi in a 
degree equal to that in his own State. But so 
long as the Federal Government interposes, so 
long as it ugdertakes the execution of the law, 
taking it away from the people of the State, 
juat so long will the people of Mississippi, just 
go long will the people of any State North or 
South, give to the law but a passive sup- 

ort. But place the responsibility of support- 
ing the law upon the citizens of the State. 
Hold them accountable for law and order. If 
they show after a full and fair trial that they 
will not protect property and life, that in short 
they are incapable of self-government, then 
let the Government of the United States fling 
them back to the dominion of the bayonet. 
When they show that they are not capable of 
doing this thitg, I say here in my place that I 
stand ready to take from them their State gov- 
ernment, and enforce obedience to the law at 
the point of the sword. 

Mr. PRATT. I beg to inquire of the honor- 
able Senator whether the State courts enforced 
the law before Congress intervened, before the 
passage of the enforcemeut act of 1870, and the 
act of April, 1871, commonly know as the Ku 
Klux bill? Did the State courts enforce the 
Jaw and give protection to life, person, and 
property before the passage of those laws? 
Again, I beg to inquire of the Senator whether 
he regards the legislation of Congress as super- 
seding the State laws, as depriving the State 
courts of the power of indicting the guilty par- 
ties for murder, arson, or whatever the offense 
may be? 

Mr. ALCORN, I will state to the Senator 
that, so far as the State courts were concerned, 
they did as a rule enforce the law. In sixty 
out of sixty-nine counties of Mississippi the 
Jaw was enforced as rigidly as it ever had 
been in that State. I. stated to the Senate 
a while’ago that in the border counties the 


: [ 
State courts did not enforce the law; the grand 


juries did not discharge their duty as I felt 
they should have discharged it. I sent wit- 
nesses to the grand jury myself with proof 
which I thought was sufficient to find indict- 
ments; but noindictments were found. Then 
I stated that I appealed to the Legislature to 
give me power to change the venue, and to 
bring the perpetrators of erime in those’ cases 
to counties hish I might select for the pur- 
poses of justice; and it is in this I charge here 
that by a combination of the friends of the 
Senator from Mississippi, a wicked combina- 
tion of carpet-baggers and of Democrats, jus- 
tice in bringing the Ku Klux to trial and con- 
viction was madé to failin Mississippi. Ifthe 
Ka Klux law or the enforcement act had not 
been passed, and the carpet-bag incendia- 
ries in the Legislature of Mississippi had not 
been encouraged to believe that Congress 
would take the protection of the State into 
its own hands, I have no doubt the Ku Klux 
there would have been suppressed by severe 
justice for their crimes against our society. 

But when Congress passed the enforcement 
act, although the State government was not 
absolved from its duty, the people became 
restive. They refused to act inthe case. They 
believed a wrong had been done them. While 
they did not encourage the Ku Klux, they re- 
fused to take part in the prosecution of men in 
the courts of the United States. I will not say 
that théy did right, but I state the fact that 
this is what they did, and it was a result that 
might have been reasonably expected. If 
to-day the Congress of the United States were 
to extend the enforcement act over the State of 
Indiana, and every case of criminal wrong 
were transferred from the State courts to the 
United States courts, I undertake to say the 
State courts in Indiana would cease to use ex- 
ertions, and the people of Indiana would feel 
but little pride in the enforcement of the law. 
They would say, “The Government of the 
United States has itin its own hands and in 
its own keeping; the Government is suffi- 
ciently powerful to right itsef; letthe Govern- 
ment make good the prosecution.” That 
would be the result. The very fact that the 
Federal authority had gone there to discharge 
a duty of the State, an overshadowing power 
‘setting aside in contempt a feebler agency, 
would naturally cause the people to look with 
‘more or less contempt on their own courts. 

I will give the Senatoran illustration. Ido 
not vouch forits correctness, but cite it as I see 
it stated in a newspaper of the county in which 
the event is said to have taken place. While the 
the circuit court was sitting about four weeks 
ago in the county of Winston, in Mississippi, 
a deputy marshal of the United States came 
there with an armed band of soldiers and sur- 
rounded the court-house. He went into the 
court-room, seized a colored juror, hand-cuffed 
him, the allegation is, without deigning to ask 
the consent of the judge sitting before him on 
the bench! He took the juror out of the court 
vi et armis. The judge is represented as 
having submitted to the outrage. I state this 


case for the purpose of illustrating how com-, 


pletely intimidated the people stand there in 
the presence of the overshadowing power of 
the Government of the United States, and how 
fast they are losing respect for the power of 
their own courts to give them protection, 

But notwithstanding all these difficulties 
with which we have to contend on account 
of the radical wrongs that exist in legisla- 
tion, the condition of the State of Mississippi 
to day the Governor attests is peace. 

Mr. PRATT. In that connection I beg to 
make another inquiry of the honorable Sen- 
ator. He is acquainted of course with Ridge- 
ley C. Powers. I believe he was elected 
Lieutenant Governor at the same time the 
honorable Senator was elected Governor. 


Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRATT. He regards him, I presume, as 
a competent.and credible witness to testify upon 
the very point on which he is now speaking. 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRATT. I have before me the testi- 
mony of Governor Powers taken as late as 
November last, and upon this point he testifies 
as follows: l : 


“* Question, Is there a great state of terrorism pre- 
vailing among the colored people in this county ?” 


‘Mr. ALCORN. What county was that? 

Mr. PRATT. I do not remember the name 
of the county, but Macon was the county seat. 

Mr. ALCORN. Noxubee county. 

Mr. PRATT. His answer was: 


“ Very groat, very great; so much so that thay do 
not feel at liberty to express their opinions. They 
say very little; they do not feel safe in avowing 
their sentiments. So far as their political senti- 
ments are concerned, they are compelled to keep 
quiet. They are in such fear that they are unable 
to vote their sentiments. When meetings are held, 
and I have held several meetings in that county, 
colored people do not come out; they are afraid to. 
Tf a few of them would attend a Republican meet- 
ing they dare not give any evidence of approv- 
ing anything said in the speech, for fear it will be 
noticed, and they may suffer for it. 

Question. Is it your opinion that these outrages 
are committed with a view of controling the polit- 
ical action of the blacks there? : 

“Answer. Lthink so. I could see no other object 
in parsuing that course. It has succeeded in accom- 
plishing that result, : f 

'* Question. The negroes there abstain from voting, 
or vote with the Democrats? i 

“ Answer, Yes, sir. I do not know what this elec- 
tion will show, but I think it will show that they 
either have stayed away from the polls, or havo 
voted with the-Democrats entirely, I know in the 
portion of the county where I am acquainted the 
colored ‘people will not attempt at all to go to the 
polls; they have told meso. They have said that 
they did not feel safein voting, and, under tbe cir- 
cumstances, I advised them to that course, There 
was no prospect of gaining anything by voting, and . 
where the danger was so great I did not feel like 
advising them to jeopardize thoir lives.” 


Governor Powers gave this testimony before 
the committee while they weré in session at 
Macon, but my impression is that he is testify- 
ing of a state of things existing in an adjoin- 
ing county where he has a plantation. My 
impression is that he resides in the adjoining 
county, 

Mr. ALCORN. Governor Powers’s testi- 
mony could not have applied to the county in 
which he lived, for the reason that 1 know 
within my own knowledge the fact that meet- 
ings were held in the county of Noxubee at 
the will of the colored people, and I know the 
fact that the majority for the Republican party 
in that county was some two thousand votes, 
and I have never heard it intimated. that there 


‘was the slightest intimidation offered to a sin- 


gle voter in that county. I bad not read the 
testimony of Governor Powers, and had not 
known before that it existed; and I apprehend 
that Governor Powers’s testimony relates to 
the county of Winston. The county of Win- ` 
ston is one of the piney- woods counties, as we 
call them, in Mississippi. There.are but few 
colored people there, and it is one of the coun- 
ties in which violence existed. It is one of 
the counties in which school-houses were 
burned. It is one of the counties to which I 
sent detectives and in which I used all the 
means I possibly could use for the purpose of 
finding out the perpetrators of the wrong and 
violence that was being done there and upon 
the counties adjoining it along the border of 
Alabama, 

Mr. PRATT. The honorable Senator is 
correct. I find by referring to the testimony 
that he is speaking now of Winston county, in 
which he has a plantation. He speaks also in 
the same connection of the condition of things 
in the neighborhood of Meridian. I do not 
know the name of the county in which Merid- 
ian is situated. 

Mr. ALCORN, That is in Lauderdale 
county. ` 
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(Mr, PRATT. If the honorable Senator 
“will indulge me fora moment, I will read a 
passage or two ‘from. his testimony showing the 
‘condition of things in that portion of Missis: 
sippit : cae: ; 
Question: What effect has the riot at Meridian 
the,other, outrages in that county had upon 
red- men in respect to creating a general alarm 
eblitig of insecurity? = n o 
to Anemer, Lhey, have, felt since that: riot very 
mid and insecure, and a great many have left the 
county. I think atone time. when I was at Jack- 
“gon, there were from fifty to 6ue hundred from Laud- 
erdale county came: to: Jackson ; they were afraid 
p romain there longer. Apart of them went from 
here to other counties, to the bottoms. I have 
during ‘the past few weeks been in Lauderdale 
‘county, in.different portions of it, and talked with 
colored people. I. know. from what they said that 


they feel very timid and very much afrai 
7" Question, Do effe 
has had in causing them to abstain from-going to 
thapolls? ae sek oe oe Eo n 

tit Anewer. L do not. ‘I could tell after I see the 
youuTeof thestection; I think you will find that 
‘one-fourth of the colored: people in Lauderdale 
county: will not:.go.to:the polls.. In the precincts 
‘away from the troops—at Meridian, I think—prob- 
nbly a large portion of the: boloxed people will re- 
main away.from-the polls, Colored and white are 
nearly equally divided. , If the. real sentiment of 
‘the county ‘could be found, it wold bó Republican, 
J think you will find that it has gone Demodoratic ; 
and if it has, it will be only on account of the 
intimidation of colored people.” ta 


protection that the Governor of the State of 
Mississippi offered the colored people in the 


county of Lauderdale!” 


We carried the county of ‘Lauderdale in 
1869, when I received a large number of 
white votes, by I think about one: hundred 
and seventy-five votes. ` Many of the colored 
people had left that county, for they are drift- 

ing-from:the hill counties to the bottoms, to 
richer: land; where: their labor is better paid. 

‘At the last election: the: county of Lauderdale 

was carried by the Democrats. by I think 

some seventy-five or eighty votes, showing, in 
presence: of thé:loss ‘of colored: voters from 
general causes; that; substantially, the full col- 
ored vote of the county must:bave been polled 
and on the side of the-Republicans. During 
the canvass 1 was at Meridian: Governor 

‘Powers sat upon thestand while I-spoke to the 

people, colored and white. I am-very sare 

that the Republicans were not upon that occa- 
sion: met with any: menace. : | At-the'time that 
J: was there this same Aaron Moore, of whom 

I spoke. awhile ago, was- present. He was 

the representative elected from Lauderdale 
4a 18692 Hevis the person of whom it bad 

een declared here twelve months ago that the 
people. had said if he returned to the county 
he would: be murdered: It was asserted here 
in-Congress that he dared not go back to his 


Do you know what effect this alarm : 


eldhome. Onthé day that I spoke at Merid- 
ian, Isaw Aaron Moore standing in the crowd, 
listening to my speech. I pointed out the fact 
that he had been driven out of the county, that 
he was here to-day, and that here he should 
remain; I dared the people of Lauderdale 
county to offer violence to the peyson of Aaron 
Moore. Democrats assured me in response 
that they meant no violence, that all they. 
wished was a fair election. I said then, ‘ Be 
ye careful that Aaron Moore stands until the 
day of election here among you, and that he 
go away untouched and unharmed.” And my 
friend Aaron, unless he hasdied within the last 
few days past, lives to-day. 

<- Mr.:AMES. But not in Lauderdalecounty. 

Mr. ALCORN. He has gone to Jackson, 
for the reason that, like a great many other 
people in the country, be loves office. Failing 
to. obtain the nomination in Lauderdale, be 
returned to Jackson, and there he obtained 
employment I believe from the Legislature. 

r. AMES. My colleague doubtless took 
Aaron Moore over there to make a point in 
his ‘speech. I know that before that Aaron 
Moore dared not go to that county, and bas 
not gone there since to remain because of the 
fear of the Ku Klux in that vicinity. 

Mr. ALCORN. Istated the fact that Aaron 
Moore was present on the day I mado the 
speech. I stated the fact that I induced Aaron 
Moore to go there upon the assurance that he 
was in no danger of violence there. I did this 
to show the practical value of the Senators 
charges against those people—his charges that 
murder still remained in their hearts, and that 
vengeance was still nursed by them against 
Aaron Moore. 

Mr. PRATT. -If the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi does not object to injecting the tes- 
timony of Governor Powers into his speech, 
I would be glad to read a few extracts from 
another point which the Senator has made in 
his speech to-night, and that is, the efliciency 
of the State courts before Congress intervened 
in the matter and their ability to afford pro- 
tection to the colored people of the State. 

Mr. ALCORN. Well, sir, I have no objec- 


tion. 

Mr. PRATT. Governor Powers’s attention 
was called to that point, and he testified as 
follows: 


“Question. What effect, in your opinion, in arrest- 
ing these outrages has the passage of the law last 
April by Congress had ? 

z atao, I think it has had a very salutary effect 
indeed. s 

“Question. I mean in giving jurisdiction to the 
Federal courts in these cases? 

“Answer. A very salutary effect, indeed. 

“Question. Do they stand in more awe of the 
Federal courts than the State courts? 

“ Answer., They stood in no awe of the State courts 
atall, It would have been impossible to have con- 
vieted anybody in the State courts as organized. 

“Question. What instances of conviction have you 
known or been informed of in cases of outrage com- 
mitted by bands of men in disguise? 

“Answer. I have not known of one, not heard of 
one. Ihave not heard of an indictment, except an 
indictment.against four or five men up at Corinth, 
Those are the only indictments I have heard of 
found against men for committing violence in dis- 
guise.” 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask my 
colleague a question. I ask him whetber in 
the evidence taken in any. of the States by the 
committee of which he was a member it was 
shown that a Ku Klux had been convicted in 
any State court for a murder or an outrage 
upon a Republican or a colored man? — 

Mr. PRATY. Not a single case in any 
court of any State; but I was not quite 
through with this extract: 


“Question, What. practical difficulty, in your 
pudement would there be where a negro man had 

een murdered by a band of disguised men if the 
community took the matter inhand and made fresh 
and: vigorous parenit and employed eyery avail- 
able means to find out the perpetrators in bringing 
them to justice? Be et ogee : 
; “ Answer. The difficulty is just here: the organ- 
ization?! ni eer oat 0 : 


SENATE: 


Speaking of the Ku Klux organization» 
“the organization is so widely spread through 
these counties” — : ri ee 

And he is at. Macon testifying at the ‘time he 
uses this expression— yan Dar 


‘that itis- next to impossible to gota grand jury 
which hag not one or more: of the members ae the 
organization upon it, and even if you could get an 
indictment you would scarcely be able to get a petit 
jury that would convict. Tf. you succeeded in gót» 
ting a-grandjury that had:not some member, of the 
organization upon it, they would be under intimi- 
dation in finding a true bill against « member of 
the order, fearing the vengeunce of the order. There 
are men who are very much opposed to the vio- 
lence of this organization, but they dare not say 
anything, dare not express their sentiments openly 
for fear they will be’ visited by: this violence, an 
suffer in person or property, a , 
_ “Question. For this reason would witnesses be 
intimidated from testifying before courts ; 
Answer.: Y és, sir, they would, ‘Witnesses brought 
up, knowing these acts, would rofuso to teatify, fear- 
ing that personal violence would be visited upon 
themselves. ny TE po 

* Question. Would that man be in danger who 
would take an open, bold stand against the Ku 
Klux outrages, and make vigorous efforts to dis- 
cover the secrèts of the order and bring the perpe- 
trators of these outrages to justice ? E 

“t Anawer. I think he would, undgubtedly. If 
there was a publio sentiment here suficient to take 
ground against them, the danger then would be 
ovaded, but a few men, or one man to take a stand - 
against them, would be in danger of suffering from 
the organization, if they were openly denounced. 

“t Question, Have you known any instance in which 
the good men of the community have called a meet- 
ing and passed resolutions denouncing these out- 
rages, and pledging themselves to aid all offers. to 
puta stop tothom? | E . 

“Answer, Nono im this. portion of the State. 
There was such a meeting held up in Marshall or 
Do Soto county, two or three months ago, but there 
has been no such meeting held in any of these coun- 
ties where the violent acts have been committed 
around here. ie ee ae 

‘Question. What, in your opinion, would have 
been the effect of such an expression of opinion by 
the good men ofthe country? > © 00 oo e 

“ Answer, I think it would have caused’ tho dis- 
banding of the organization in a very short time. 
If they would take carnestly that sort of a stand, 
think they could suppress it in a very short time. 
Their silencd is only construed by these violent men 
into acquiescence. If the prominent, influential 
men would take such a decided stand, this whole 
thing would soon die.” 


I have only to repeat that ‘this is the testi- 
mony of Governor Powers, taken in November 
last, in Mississippi. _- ` ae 

Mr. ALCORN. Now I reply to the Sena- 
tor, and this, I think, isa sufficient answer: 
Governor Powers was speaking there, doubt- 
less, of Winston county. “Governor Powers 
would not undertake to say thatthe State courts 
are not ‘competent to enforce the law in nine- 
teen twentieths of the territory of Mississippi. 
All are Republican judges, many of them 
southern men, and some of them northern 
men. There is not a judge in the State of 
Mississippi who: will answer you to-day: that 
he is not competent to enforce the law in his 
court, if you will leave the enforcement of that 
law with ‘him: Governor Powers asserts that 
a man would not be safe who would take an 
open stand against the Ku Klux in any of 
those counties. Governor Powers has a plant- 
ation in Wiaston county. He has one in 
Noxubee county, and I have not been informed 
that his testimony given before the conimittee 
of inquiry was secret; it has been published. 
Ts Governor Powers a man of morë cottage 
than his neighbors? He testifies before you; 
you publish his testimony to’ the world $ he 
mingles among those people in “Noxubee 
county and Winston county every. day of his 
life that he is at home, and no violence has 
been offered to him. ees f 

Mr. PRATT. Governor Powers again does 
state in the testimony that his plantation was 
visited by a body of men who attempted. to 
take the life of his superintendent. <: | Bs 

Mr. ALCORN. The testimony of Govertior 
Powers is that they attempted to take the life 
of his superintendent! They did not attempt 
to take his life. ef RE I 

Mr. PRATT. He says: 


“They firéd at my siperintendent, too, through 
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his- bed-room door, and broke into his room; broke 
the door.” 


Mr. ALCORN. Was he there at the time? 

Mr. PRATT... Ubelieve not. 

Mr. ALCORN. Then he was not competent 
to testify with regard to what the Ku Klux did 
to his superintendent.: I suggest to the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana that instead of 
the hearsay testimony of Governor Powers he 
should have obtained the testimony of the 
superintendent himself. I appeal from Gov- 
ernor Powers’s testimony in November, to his 
testimony of the following January, and to the 
testimony of this letter of his under date of this 
present, May—concurrent declarations that the 
condition of Mississippi is peace. 

Mr. PRATT. I find on examining further 
that he was present at his plantation the night 
the Ku Klux visited it and attempted to mur- 
der his superintendent because he described 
the number of the party and their appear- 
ance—their disguises, 

Mr. ALCORN. He wasthere. Did he see 


it? 
Mr. PRATT. Certainly. If the honorable 
Senator will allow me, I will read a few pas- 


. pages, 

ir, ALCORN. My dear sir, you have read 
80 many extracts from Governor Powers’s tes- 
timony, I must- beg at last to be excused. I 
concede the fact: a certain overseer was shot 
at in Winston county. Whatthen? Must the 
Congress of the United States suspend, there- 
fore, habeus corpus within all the wide borders 
of Mississippi? 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Pratt] 
the other day put the following language into 
the mouth of some boldnegro at the South: 
that labor has its rights, and if justice were 
done the wealth of the South mainly created 
by his people should be divided between the 
two races, ‘‘Now, sir,” says the honorable 
gentleman, ‘‘ knowing as we do that the slave 
Jabor of the South filled it with most of its 
wealth, should we be surprised that the col- 
ored race really thought at the close of the 
war that it was their right to have a portion 
of the land?’ ** We know,” he says again, 
“the dominant thought with them was that 
the Government which had struck off their 
fetters would compel some restitution for 
their years of unpaid toil, and that this com- 
pensation could come in no form so appro- 
priate and just as in a division of the land. 
it was,’’ the Senator declares, ‘no wild or 
absurd fancy of theirs, but the very expression 
of justice.” 

The Senator gives assent to that opinion. 

Mr. PRATT. I stand by that doctrine. 

Mr. ALCORN. Very well, sir; I have a 
reply to make to that. 

‘The temptations repeated in the gentleman’s 
speech have been held out since the close of 
the war to lead the negro to measures of anar- 
chy. All honor to the good sense and modera- 
tion of the colored people of the South; for 
with all these incitements to agrarianism they 
have commanded the respect of the friends of 
law and order throughout the land by their 
refusal to stain, their control of political power 
in certain States by asingle act of agrarianism. 

Now, sir, if the colored people ‘‘ had the best 
right to occupy and use the lands their labor 
had cleared, fenced, drained, and tilled,’’ the 
proposition is, I presume, not limited by lati- 
tude. Ifthe Senator’s “justice” and “right” 
be not different in different climates, they de- 
clare that the ‘unpaid toil’? of two hundred 
and thirty-seven slaves in 1810 and one hun- 
dred and ninety slaves in 1820 constitute, 
under a fair capitalization at compound inter- 
est, a claim of ‘restitution’ that lies against 
the owners of landed property in the State of 
Indiana, And I submit that inasmuch as jus- 
tice as well as charity ought to begin at home, 
the Senator owes it to his consistency, if not 


to his conscience, to make an immediate 
appeal to the moral sense of his constituents 
for a settlement of that account. 

Whether the chancery in which proceedings 
under the Senator’s ‘‘justice’’ are to be taken 
be on earth or in heaven, I submit that the cases 
ought to be placed upon the docket in order 
of time. Before ‘unpaid. toil” had opened 
any account of ‘restitution’? in Mississippi, 
it had run up to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty-eight cases—one hundred and fifty-eight 
slaves—in a State so full now of the Senator’s 
moral unction as the State of New Hampshire ! 
Before Mississippi can be brought to trial, let 
it be understood that a thousand cases of this 
restitution—fur the “unpaid toil” of a thou- 
sand slaves—stand with all the accumulations 
of eighty years of compound interest against 
the landed property held by a people so redo- 
lent with the odor of the Senator’s righteous- 
ness as the citizens of Rhode Island! Before 
Mississippi can be brought to settlement, under 
the gentleman’s ethics, place in liquidation the 
landed estate of Connecticut for restitution, 
interest upon interest for eighty years, of the 
“unpaid toil” of nearly three thousand slaves ; 
the landed estate of Pennsylvania for that of 
four thousand slaves; the landed estate of 
New Jersey for that of eleven thousand slaves ; 
the landed estate of New York for ‘the un- 
paid toil,’ interest upon interest for eighty 
years, of twenty-one thousand slaves. When 
this is done, sir, we of the South will have 
learned to regard the morality which the gen- 
tleman teaches on the subject of slave labor 
with feelings other than indignation. 

And, sir, when you speak of requiting the toil 
ofthe slaves go and make restitution to them for 
the cotton tax which wasimposed upon them by 
the Government after they. had been given 
their freedom. When they were homeless and 
houseless and penniless, when'they had nothing 
but the labor of their hands, the Government 
put a tax upon that labor, in wringing from 
their poverty a tax upon their cotton. Make 
restitution to the colored men for that before 
you speak about dividing out to them the 
lands of the southern people. 

But, sir, labor is gainiug strength the land 
over. Its demands will go on to make good 
all the real wrongs that it has suffered, the 
many inflicted on it by capital. This coming 
struggle, whose opening we hear like artillery 
in the distance, will produce no disturbance 
at the South, but it will reach the very found- 
ations of society at the North. While incen- 
diary radicalism, such as that which preaches 
restitution to the southern negro, will, I trust, 
not be permitted by the friends of labor to de- 
grade that righteous contest into anarchy, the 
contest must go on, however, to the settlement 
of fundamental questions of the relations of 
capital and labor on a basis of genuine justice. 
Unembarrassed by great interests of monopoly 
in mills, mines, furnaces, banks, the people of 
the South, property-holders and laborers, will 
be found, with all their sympathies on the side 
of labor,-partaking in this great issue as arbi- 
trators. 

When you say that it was nothing but the 
demand of justice that the colored laborers 
should be permitted to share the lands of the 
South as a restitution for years of unpaid toil, 
is it not equally the demand of justice that the 
white laborers shall be permitted to share the 
lands of the North in restitution for years of 
labor underpaid? 

In the gentleman’s own State of Indiana the 
statistics show that the productions of her 
agriculture amounted in 1870 to a sum thirteen 
times the amount paid for their production to 
her agricultural labor. When capital in that 
State takes thus twelve dollars while it gives 


to the labor by which it is made to fructify, but 
one dollar, the honorable Senator had better 


be chary of the righteousness that would de- | 


| 


mand restitutions to labor unpaid or under- 
aid. 

£ The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Brar] 
to-day stated that Mississippi would have been 
destroyed in all probability if a northern 
man had been elected its Governor. I flatter 
myself that there are many’ northern men 
within my knowledge who would have been 
a check upon the wrongs that were proposed 
by a certain class to be put upon the people of 
Mississippi. The present Governor of the 
State, a northern man, is one who regards the 
interest of Mississippi, who discharges his duty 
well, and who has stood as a check upon the 
avarice of the class of men who are ready to 
plunder the State, a class of men not confined 
to carpet-baggers, but of people from the 
North and the South—a class that exists in 
every State of this Union, that exists in every 
land, and in Mississippi to no greater extent 
than in any other State. The treasury of 
Mississippi has been protected from flagrant 
wrong. While it was asserted to-day that the 
debt of the State had been increased since 
reconstruction from nothing to $1,700,000, I 
declare that the statement is substantially 
untrue, 

When Mississippi was restored she was 
without a dollar of money. She had issued 
warrants for the purpose of carrying on her 
government. She was in debt. The warrants 
were worth but about sixty cents on the dollar. 
It was asserted by our Democratic friends tnat 
before the Republicans had been in office three 
months the warrants would not be worth twelve 
anda half cents. We went forward for eighteen 


months without having collected taxes. The 
demands upon the treasury were great. The 
State capitol was crumbling into ruins. The 


charities of the State were falling down, I 
had to use my own credit before T had been 
Governor a week for the purpose of supplying 
the lunatics with food! Poor indeed was Mis- 
sissippi. The people were unable to pay taxes. 
It was necessary that we should extend our 
credit; but we extended it in such a way as to 
go forward for eighteen months without the 
collection of a dollar of tax. At the end of 
that time instead of our State warrants being 
worth but sixty cents, as they were when we 
entered on civil government, the warrants 
were worth ninety cents. It is not true that 
the debt of the State has been increased, save 
in this sense: when Mississippi went into 
secession, she had lent to the different railroads 
one of her trust-funds—the Chickasaw school 
fund—to an amount, representing principal 
and interest, about a million dollars. The 
railroads having failed to discharge this debt, 
it was assumed by the State. 

When the war was about to close, the rail- 
road men saw that the cause of the South was 
lost. They appealed to the Legislature to 
permit them to pay their liabilities under the 
loan of this Chickasaw school fund in the war- 
rants or bonds of the State. The Legislature 
accepted the proposition, and the debt was 
paid in confederate money or in State warrants, 
‘This mulcted the State of nearly a million 
dollars. To the credit of the Senator from 
Mississippi be it said, while he was military 
Governor he instituted a suit against the rail- 
roads in order to obtain the return of this 
mulcting to the treasury. That suit was car- 
ried forward after I became Governor, and 
was prosecutedto success. The railroads will 
therefore be made to refund about one million 
of the debt which stands charged to-day to 
the State of Mississippi as a debt that was 
created by her reconstructed government. 

The cost of the government of the recon- 
structed State, with the discount upon the 


| paper added, amounted to but little over a 


million dollars. And this included, mark 
you, the exceptional expenditures that were 
necessary to be made upon the capitol, the 
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Governor’s mansion, the lunatic asylum, the 
State hospitals, and all the other improve- 
ments on the public property, of the State. 
The cost of the government, stripped of these 
exceptional expenditures, was absolutely less 
in cash, much less. per capita, in 1870 and 
1871 than it was in 1858 and 1859, 

The government of Mississippi has been’ on 


the whole economical. There has, it is true, - 


been some plunder.. The public printing in 
the State was in the hands of men who rep- 
resented the extreme Radical wing of the 
Republican party. By sharp practice upon 
the treasury these men made the public print- 
ing cost over one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, three times as much as it ought to 
have cost. I removed them from office, 
and appointed in their stead men who rep- 
resented the interests of the country, a north- 
ern man and a southern man. But when 
the time came for an election of the printer, 
the Democrats conspired with the carpet- 
baggers, and elected to the office the ori- 
ginal appointees, sharping Radicals. Demo- 
cratic violence and carpet-bag chicanery came 
‘together a second time for the purpose of 
overthrowing the party and cause of good 
government in Mississippi. And, sir, it was 
thereupon dispatched here that the election 
„accomplished by this Democratic-carpet-bag 
conspiracy had shown my influence in the 
State to be contemptible. Now, sir, it is 
said in the newspapers, and I have not seen 
it denied, that this combination of dishonesty 
and passion was based on a corrupt bargain 
for a division of the public printing with an 
influential journal of dis Democracy, and that, 
from first to last, the election took no cogni- 
zance of any question of principle. 

When the suspension of habeas corpus was 
before Congress twelve months ago it was 
extended to. the end of the present session 
upon the argument and for the reagon that it 
would be a wrong to extend that dangerous 
power into the presidential election. You 
said you would extend it for this period of 
time in order to see whether the people would 
return to their obedience to the law. And 
the people to-day are in a condition of obe- 
dience. 

The limit to the extension of the writ is 
about to expire. I entreat you not to extend 
it beyond tbat limit. I wish Mississippi to be 
in accord with the nation. I wish her to be 
restored in fact, as she is in name, to the 
Union. I wish her to become a friend and 
supporter of the Government of the United 
States ; and she will prove so if you but give 
her the opportunity of untrammeled freedom. 
But she cannot come crawling upon her stom- 
ach, with the writ of habeas corpus suspended, 
with the power in the hands of the President 
to put her people into prison. And mark my 
words, she will not come forward in that 
attitude to cast her vote for those who thus 
treat her. 

There has been no application for the sus- 
pension of habeas corpus in Mississippi. There 
is no reason for it. The State has passed 
through the period of her greatest violence. 
She has reached the borders of repose; and Í 
protest, therefore, against the wantonness of the 
proposed extension of the suspension of this 
most sacred right of the people. 

Even admitting what the Senator says to be 
true, and the statement. of Governor. Powers 
with regard to a particular county to. be true, 
that the State courts are not able to enforce 
the law, the Federal courts are there, and, 
according to Governor Powers’s own showing, 
are able to enforce the law. 

` The proof shows that there is.no necessity 
for the suspension of habeas corpus. Then 
why, I repeat, do you wish to menace the peo- 
ple with the suspension of that writ of right 
when the proof shows and your own witness 


shows, and when the Senator himself shows, 
that. there is no. necessity for it? : 
Such legislation as tbat before us is opposed 
to the cause of-peace. - Military government 
among a people trained in freedom creates.a 
condition of things which may always be cited 
in its justification. Introduce the law of ‘the 
sword in the midst of peace in any State of 
the North, and my life on it you would very 
soon find reason for its continuance. Its irri- 
tation acts upon the passions of the people. 
The resistance, sullen or active, incident to 
its introduction reacts back upon the Govern- 
ment; and thus might unwise legislation of 
the character before us. pass into open con- 
flict that could not be suppressed until the 
Government should have been startled by the 
discovery that it had broken what it could not 
bend, that source of the vitality of the nation, 
the spirit of the people. 


The extension of this law may not produce 
violence; I trust it will not if it should be 
éxtended ; but I fear that it will, for I have 
seen the violence of the people at the South, 
when the State was bristling with the bayonets 
of Federal soldiers, and l have seeu the effect 
of the Federal soldiers upon the voters in the 
State of Mississippi. And if the Senator from 
Tudiana will give me attention, I will state a 
case which occurred in Jackson, Mississippi, 
showing how the people there feel with regard 
to United States soldiers. 

The colored members of the Legislature 
came to me not ten days before the riot at 
Meridian, and through Mr. Lynch, present 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
asked me whether I could send the United 
States soldiers outside of the borders of the 
State. They had no. faith in the soldiers. 
They held them to be a source of irritation 
and provocation to the.colored people. They 
considered them indisposed. to. respect the 
rights of the colored people, and on these 
grounds urged me through the present speaker 
of the house of representatives, to demand 
of the President of the United States that 
the soldiers should be removed from Mis- 
sissippi. They pleaded there was no neces- 
sity for the presence of soldiers in the. State. 
And in corroboration of this illustration of 


the feclings of the colored people of Missis- 
sippi, I know no colored man of intelligence 
amoug us who asks that soldiers should be 
sent to the State. It was charged that in the 
election of 1868, notwithstanding you had a 
faithful officer at that time in command of 
Mississippi, the soldiers aided and abetted the 
Democrats. ‘I'he colored people feel that they 
are no supportto them. ‘They are able to take 
care of themselves, and do uot wish the sol- 
diers to interfere with them. 

We present in Mississippi-a state of repose. 
We ask that we shall not be disturbed in that 
repose. This is the appeal that we make. We 
ask that statements shall not be made of us, 
or credited if made, by men who have no inter- 
est in Mississippi, men whose very existence 
depends upon the continuation of the violence 
that has heretofore existed in the State. If 
you will allow us to go forward we will take 
care of ourselves, and we will give you a good 
account of ourselves. Treat us precisely as 
the people in your own States are treated, 
Regard us as members of this family of States. 
Give us the rights, privileges, and immunities 
that other people enjoy. Do not oppress us 
with a government different from that under 
which our sister-communities live. Then we 
shall feel that in truth and in fact the old 
days of peace and concord are come once 
more. Then we shall feel that in truth and in 
fact fraternity is fully and completely estab- 
lished again in the land of our fathers. Then 
we sball feel our pride pledged to every sacri- 
fice for the preservation of law and order. - We 
will feel the respousibility-of self-government, | 


and we will go forward in competition with 
the whole family of States ina noble'tivalry. 
for preéminence in working out a freedom uf 
social harmony and public peace. = 


Refunding Tax on Cotton. 
SPEECH OF HON. L W. PERCE, 
“OF MISSISSIPPI, is 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1,1872, : 


On tho bill (H. R. No. 1592) to refund certain taxes 
on raw cotton during the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 
68. 


Mr. PERCE. Mr. Speaker, before pro- 
ceeding to an argument upon House bill. No. 
1692, presented by my colleague, Mr. Me Keg, 
I desire to submit the following resolutions, 
adopted by the Legislature of the State I haye 
the honor in part to represent: ae 
A joint resolution memoralizing Congress to refand 

the amount of tho cotton tax collected through- 

out the southern States during the years 1865, 1866, 

and 1867. ; ; 

Whereas the tax upon cotton levied and collected 
by the Government of the United States during the 
years 1865, 1866, and 1867, was, in our judgment, most 
unjust and oppressive to the people of the southern 
States, in that it was a direct tax upon industry, und 
imposed upon them at atime when they were pro- 
strated and impoverished by war and the attendant 
consequences ; und whereas we believe it to be the 
policy of the national Government to promote the 
agricultural interests of the country and to protect 
industry, for which purpose agricultural productions 
have uniformly been considered exempt from taxa 
tion; and whoreas the tax on cotton was an unequal 
one, in that it could apply only to a minority of tho 
States of the Union and, those most ‘destitute and 
needy of Federal protection: Therefore, < su 

Beit resolved by the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, That we do most respectfully and earnestly 
memorializethe honorable the Congress ofthe United 
Stutos to pags a law refunding to the people of: the 
cotton-growing States the amount of taxes collected 
on cotton during the years 1865, 1866, and 1867. 

Be it further resolved, ‘Nhat the Governor is hereby 
authorized und required to transmit.» copy of this 
memorial to the Congress of the United States 
through our Senators and Representatives therein. 

Passed the house of representatives. May 1, 1871. 

FLW. WARREN, 


Speaker of the House of Liepresentatives. x 


Passed tho senate April 19, Wl ee 
R. C. POWERS, > 
President af the Senate, 
J. L. ALCORN, 


, Governor. 
I understand most of the cotton-producing 
States bave passed resolutions similar in effect 
to those just read. . : 
I now refer the House to the act of July 13, 
1866, the first section-of which reads: 

“ SECTION. 1.. And be it further enacted, That on.and 
after the Ist day of August, 1806, in lieu of the taxes 
on unmanufactured cotton, as provided in "an act 
to provide internal revenue to support: the Govern- 
ment, to pay interest onithe public debt, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 30, 1864, as amended 
by the act of March 3, 1865, there shall be paid by, 
the producer, owner, or holder, upon all cotton pro- 
duced within the United: States, and upon which 
no tax has been levied, paid, or collected, a tax. 
three cents per pound, as hereinafter provided ; apd 
the weight of such cotton shall be ascertained by ‘dé 
ducting four per cent. for tare from. the gross weight 
of each bale or package; and such tax.shall be and 
remain a Hen thereon, in the possession of any per- 
son whomsoever, from the timo when this law takesof- 
fect, or such cotton is produced, as aforesaid; until the 


- Approved May 8, 1871. 


! same shall have been paid; and.vo drawback. shall, 


in any ease be allowed on raw or unmanutactured 
cotton of any tax paid thereon when exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured condition. But no tax stall 
be imposed upon any cotton imported from other 
countries, and on which an import duty shall have 
been paid.” = : 


I submit that this law was unconstitutional 
upon the following grounds: ` eee 
First, it was a tax or duty on articles; 4: 
ported. from the several States producing. cot 
ton. $ TERE 
Second, if it were a duty, impost or excise, 
it was not uniform. TE 
Third, if it were a direct tax it was not-ap- 
portioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers. “ a : 
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I propose to consider the law in this order. 

Section nine, article. one, of the Constitu- 
tion provides: ; 

“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State.” 

Upon the same subject, section ten of the 
same article provides: i 

““No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duties or imposts on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 
ing its inspection Jaws; and the net proceeds” * 
+ + * “shall be for the use of the Treasury 
of the United States; and all such laws shall be sub- 
ject to the revision and control of the Congress.” 

Article ten of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion provides: - 

“Tho powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.” 

We see, therefore, that the subject of taxes 
or duties upon exports is entirely exceptional. 
Tt isnot delegated to the United States, but, on 
the contrary, is expressly prohibited ; it does 
not come under the reservation of article ten 
of amendments, because it is expressly pro- 
hibited to the State, as well as to the United 
States, and the respective States, or the peo- 
ple, have no power under that article. If, 
therefore, exports can be taxed at all, it is 
under section ten of article one of the Consti- 
tution. Now, under this section the State is 
expressly forbidden to lay any impost or 
duties on exports save what may be absolutely 
necessary to execute its inspection Jaws, while 
all over and above such necessary expenses go 
into the United States Treasury, showing con- 
clusively that the only way a tax, duty, or 
impost upon the exports from any State may 
be laid so as to inure to the benefit of the 
United States is through an act of the State 
Legislature under an enabling act by .Con- 
gress, providing a tax upon such exports in 
excess of the absolutely necessary expenses 
of executing the State inspection laws, an 
instance whereof is not known in the history 
of the legislation of our country, State or 
national. 

It is important in this connection to inquire 
what is the constitutional meaning of the word 
“exports.” 

Webster defines exports tobo ‘‘a commodity 
conveyed from one country or State to another 
in traffic, or a commodity which may be ex- 
ported.” But when does such commodity be- 
‘comean export? Jt surely is an export when 
brought to the wharf, landing, or depot for ship- 
ment, orin transitu for such wharf, landing, or 
shipment. Ifso, the intention of the owner fixes 
the character of the commodity. I submit 
that such intention goes back to the producer, 
and if he intends while producing the article 
to export the same when ready for market, 
such article is an export under the Constitu- 

` tion. To show that such intention did and 
does exist in the producers of cotton in the 
United States, I read from the report of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, whose interests upon this question are 
surely entirely separated from those of the 
cotton producers : 
Total crop of 1868-69........cecceesreceeeee aise dances 2,459,998 


Consumed in southern States. . 76,998 
Exported to northern States... 849,256 

—~—— = 926,254 
Consumed abroad (exported) 1,538,744 


A people who consume bat 76,998 bales out 
of 2,459,998 bales of cotton, less than one 
thirtieth part of the amount produced, may 
surely be said to intend exportation from the 
very planting of the seed to the day of ship- 
ment. Mr. Ellsworth, in the debates of the 
Federal Convention, said: 

“ The power of regulating trade between the States 


will protect them against each other. Should this 
not be the case, the attempts of one to tax the pro- 
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duce of another, passing through its hands, will force 
a direct exportation and defeat themselves. There 
are solid reasons against Congress taxing exports. 
First, it will discourage industry, as taxes‘on im- 
ports discourage luxury. Secondly, the produee of 
different States is such as to. prevent uniformity in 
such taxes. Thereare, indeed, but a few articles that 
could be taxed at all; as tobacco, rice, and indigo; 
and ‘a tax on thesealone would be partial and unjust. 


“Thirdly, the taxing of exports would engender in- 


curable jealousies.” 
Mr. Williamson said: 
“Though North Carolina has been taxed by Vir- 
inia by a duty on twelve thousand hogshoads of 
er tobacco through Virginia, yet he would never 
agree to this power. Should it take place it would 
destroy the last hope of the adoption of the plan.’”’ 
Add cotton, not then largely produced but 
since becéme our chief export, to tobacco, 
rice, and indigo, and apply the language of 
Mr. Elisworth Williamson. 
Mr. Butler was strenuously opposed. to a 
power over exports as unjust and alarming to 
the staple States, while Mr. Sherman said: 


“Tt is best to prohibit the national Legislature in 
allcases. The States will never give up all power 
over trade. An enumeration of particular articles 
would be difficult, invidious, and improper.”’—3 
Madison Papers, pages 1383-1384, 

The debates in the constitutional Convention 
conclusively show that it was believed Con- 
gress could not be safely intrusted with the 
power of taxing exports ; that, if given, it might 
exercise the power partially, crushing the in- 
dustries of one portion of the country for the 
benefit of another section or State; that the 
various industries of the country would ren- 
der an equal apportionment of such tax im- 
possible; that it would enable the General 
Government to oppress the individual State 
perhaps to the advantage of other States, as 
I submit is the case in regard to the cotton 
tax; and finally so grave was the objection to 
this grant of power, that it was repeatedly de- 
clared that its adoption would shipwreck the 
entire constitutional scheme. 

The arguments throughout on the part of 
delegates from the southern States were upon 
the ground that without this constitutional 
provision tobacco, rice, and indigo, the chief 
productions of the southern States at that time, 
and comprising a large portion of the exports 
of the whole country, might be unduly de- 
pressed or destroyed. ‘Tobacco, rice, aud in- 
digo have become exports of comparatively 
small value, while cotton as an export ex- 
ceeds in value ‘the amount of all other arti- 
cles. If Hamilton, Madison, and Gouverneur 
Morris, the latter of whom. advocated a tax 
on exports in the constitutional Convention of 
1787, denominated tobacco, rice, and indigo 
“ exports,” I ask what would they, if living, 


call cotton at the present time? 

I call the attention of the House to the first 
section of the law of July 18, 1866, and for 
the purpose of bringing the subject clearly 
before them, I eliminate such portions of that 
section a8 do not bear upon the question pre- 
sented : i 


" "That gn and after the Ist day of August, 1866,” 


` there shall be paid by the pro- 

duce owner or holder upon all cotton produced 
within the United States” t + Fy tae 
of three cents perpound,” * * * * “and 
no drawback shall, in any case, be allowed on raw 
or unmanufactured cotton of any tax paid thereon 
when exported in the raw or unmanufactured con- 
dition.” 

The cotton is taxed in the hands of three 
classes of persons : i 

1. The person who produced it for the pur- 
pose of exportation. 

2. The owner, that is, purchaser from the 
producer for the purpose of exportation. 

3. The holder, that is, agent of the foreign 
or.other purchaser who buys for exportation. 

Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, says: 

“The obvious object of these provisions is to pre- 
vent any possibility of applying the power to lay 


taxes or regulate commerce injuriously to the inter- 
ests.of any one State:so.as to favor or aid another. 


If. Congress were allowed to.lay a duty on exports 


from any one State, it might unreasonably injure or 
even destroy the staple productions or common 
articles of that State. The inequality of such a tax 


‘would be extreme. In-some of the States the whole 


of their means result from agricultural exports. In 
others a great portion is derived from other sources ; 
from external fisheries; from freights; and from the 
profits of commerce in its largest extent. The bur- 

en of such a tax would of course be very unequally 
distributed. The power is therefore wholly taken 
away to intermeddle with the subject of exports.?— 


Story on: Constitution, section 1011. 


Chief Justice Marshall, in Brown os. State 
of Maryland,-(42 Wheaton, 487,) asks. and 
answers the question, ‘‘ What, then, is the 
meaning of the words ‘imposts or duties on 
imports or exports? ° He says: 

*An impost or duty on imports is a custom or a 
‘tax levied on articles brought into a country, and 
is most usually secured before theimporter 13 allowed 
to exercise his rights of ownership over them, be- 
cause evasions of the law can be prevented more 
certainly by executing it while the articles are in its 
custody. It would not, however, be less an impost 
or duty on the articles if it were levied on them 
after they were landed. The policy and consequent 
practice of levying or securing the duty before or on 
entering the port does not limit the power to that 
state of things, nor consequently the prohibition, 
unless the true meaning of the clause so confines it. 
What, then, are imports? The lexicons inform us 
they are ‘things imported.’ If we appeal to usage 
for the meaning of the word we shall receive the 
same answer. They are the articles themselves which 
are brought into the country. ‘A duty on imports,’ 
then, is not merely a duty on the act of importation, 
but is.a duty on the thing imported.” 

Now, the word ‘‘export’’ means exactly the 
opposite of the word “import.” The latter 
is an article brought in, the former an article 
to be carried out of a State or country. We 
will suppose the case of a merchant in New 
Orleans, who goes to England and purchases 
goods there for importation ; could the State 
tax the articles so brought? Certainly not. He 
brings them to New Orleans; can the State 
tax them? Certainly not. He lands his goods 
after paying the proper duties to the United 
States; can it then tax them? Certainly not, 
even by means of an indirect tax or license 
upon the business of the importer. The Con- 
stitution prohibits the laying of any tax upon 
importations by the State in any way, shape, 
or manner. i 

Now, the United States in regard to exports 
stands in exactly the same position as the sev- 
eral States in regard to imports. There is no 
constitutional prohibition resting upon the 
United States in reference to imports; but 
the words ‘fno tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State’’ are clearly 
and imperatively binding upon Congress. We 
will now suppose that our merchant before 
going, thinking to make his profit each way, 
and for the purpose of making exchange, in- 
stead of taking money with him to pay for his 
goods buys cotton on which no tax has been 
paid; can the State lay any duty upon his cot- 
-ton as a condition-precedent to its shipment? 
Certainly not. The ruling of Chief Justice 
Marshall upon the second paragraph of sec- 
tion ten, article two, is plainly against any 
such procedure; and if the State cannot, the 
United States are assuredly barred under the 
provisions of the ninth section. 

We might assume, as is often the case in 
our southern States, thatthe merchant and im- 

orter is also a planter, but the number of 

ands through which the article passes until 
it reaches its final destination is of no mo- 
ment. The importer may sell his goods in 
transitu, on shipboard, or in bond after arrival, 
and their exemption from State taxation still 
obtains. So the planter may export himself, 
as a yery large proportion of our planters 
always do, or he may sell to others for export- 
ation ; the same principle governs the “ arti- 
cle carried out of the country’? as does ‘ the 
articles brought in.’ It may be urged that 
the prohibition only applies to the identical 
thing carried out of the country, charging it 
to-be a part of the general property of the 
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“gountry until it is about to be shipped. If || parts of the South the planter grew cotton || The case; as stated by Chief Justice Taney, 


‘this be the case, let us endeavor to ascer- 
isin exactly when the produce becomes an 
export. It surely is when aboard the vessel. 
Itis when going over the gang-plank into the 
fesse It surely is when on the wharf, or on 
the cart going to the wharf. A drayman 
could laugh at an assessor, under the Consti- 
tution: Jt surely is on the car or steamboat 
from which the drayman takes it to the ship. 
Now, why is this produce an ‘‘export’’ under 
these conditions? Simply because the inten- 
tion of the owner to export the article is ap- 
jarent. Then, I ask, is it more apparent than 
itis in the hands of the planter? Certainly 
not. Wé must remember that the Supreme 
Court of the United States have decided that, 
“ander section ten of article two, the words “‘ex- 
port’? and “import” applied to articles of éx- 
òrts and imports from one State to another. 
Th 1860 the State of Mississippi produced over 
twelve hundred thousand bales of cotton, and 
she never manufactured in ary one year ten 
thovsand bales. 
_Not.one hundred and twentieth part of the 
crop of -cotton of Mississippi. is consumed 
within her borders. The crop has been ex- 
ported for fifty years, and no one will be mad 
enough to deny that fact. The intention to 
export follows the dropping of the seed to the 
act of exportation itself; or, to state it the 
other way, the intention to export can be 
traced back from the shipment of the article 
tothe sowing of the land, and is just as clear 
while the produce is in the hands of the 
‘planter as it is'while on the dray, going over 
the sides of the vessél, or stowed away in the 
hold.: If Congress can tax the. staple article 
of export; the ‘action of the members of the 
Convention of 1789 was utterly useless. What 
point did they gain? Why were they so 
strenuous in the protection’of their exports 
that they declared a tax upon exports would 
shipwreck the entire scheme of the constita- 
tional plan? Surely it was to protect their 
staple productions—tobacco, rice, indigo. But 
if Congress could go into the tobacco and rice 
fields, notwithstanding the constitutional pro- 
vision against the taxation of exports, the 
prohibition is not worth the paper on which it 
waa written. Justice Story says: 
“T Congress were allowed to lay a duty on ex- 
orts from any one State, it might unreasonably 
njure or even destroy the staple productions or 
common articles of that State.” 

But if Congress can go into the field and tax 
the staple to the amount of thirty-three per 
cent. of its value, hopelessly ruining its pro- 
ducers, they more effectually destroy the sta- 
ple production than they could by a tax on the 
act of exportation. ‘The excéss over and 
above what is consumed in any.country must 
be exported or it is valueless ; consequently 
whatever is produced and not consumed at 
home constitutes the exports of that particu- 
lar country. Mississippi produced in 1860 
twelve huudred thousand bales of cotton, 
and used, say, at a large estimate; teri thou- 
gand bales, the eleven hundred and ninety 
thousand bales being her article of export. 
Tt was for the protection of this that the 
southern members in the constitutional con- 
vention insisted upon this constitutional check. 
This great disproportion between the pro- 
duction and consumption in the southern 
States is a notorious fact known at home and 
abroad; known to the planter; known to the 
merchant, who bases his foreign exchange 
upon it; known to the manufacturer, who 
watchés the fluctuations of the Liverpool 
market as accouats of abundant or short crops 
are forwarded to the great cotton-trade center 
of the world. It was known to Congress as 
well. They knew that the southern planter 


grew cotton for export and for nothing else, | 


for export to the exclusion of breadstuffs and 
meats, relying upon the sale of his produce in 
the foreign market to procure the means to 
buy and import his stibsistedce stores.” - 

To say that the tax is not laid on cotton as 
an article of export, because it is levied upon 
it in the hands of the producer and before it 
is entered into the general commerce of the 
country, in other words, before it is in transitiu 
to its foreign destinattion, is a subterfuge. 
The Constitution ‘‘is addressed to the common 
sense of the people, and never was designed for 
trials of logical skill or visionary speculation.” 
If the Constitation may be evaded by specious 
language, or laws ingeniously framed, then is 
it a vain and useless parchment, alike unwor- 
thy the statesmen who framed its provisions, 
or the nation who bases upon it the liberties 
and rights of a great and progressive people. 

The cotton-tax act, however, does not 
attempt any disguise; it uses no specious or 
ingenious language to mask its purpose. It 
stands a very highway robber among the laws 
of the land. lts command is to “deliver 
or die.’’ The planter sows his seed, cultivates 
the soil, and reaps the harvest for the sole 
purpose of exportation, but the robber law 
steps in and declares before he can remove it 
from the place of production he must pay the 
tax, and after that be paid quietly retires, 
declaring that “no drawback shall in any case 
be allowed on raw or unmanufactured cotton 
exported,” the Constitution to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I have referred to the State 
of Mississippi, permit me to do so again. 
Mississippi is, the largest cotton-producing 
State in the Union. , I know of but one cotton 
manufactory, and that is located in my district. 
We export all but about the one hundred and 
twentieth part of the amount produced. What 
becomes of the balance? It is exported from 
the extreme northern portion of the State to 
Memphis, Tennessee; from the eastern por- 
tion of the State, along the line of the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad, to Mobile, Alabama ; from 
the southern and western portions of the State, 
along the line of the Central Mississippi and 
New Orleans and Jackson railroads, and on 
the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers to New 
Orleans. Thus our cotton finds a market in 
three cities outside of Mississippi, and each in 
a different State. Two thirds of the entire 
crop is sent to its market in one or the other 
of these cities by the planter himself. ‘The 
pa on the Mississippi or Yazoo never sells 

is cotton „on his place, but ships it to his 
factor in New Orléans and Memphis, so that 
in fact he is exporter as well as producer. 

The case of Almy vs. The State of Califor- 
nia, (24 Howard, Supreme Court Reports, 169,) 
as well as Brown vs. The State of Maryland, 
before cited, is directly in point. In the latter 
case Chief Justice Marshall declares that a 
tax on the occupation of importer was a tax 
on imports. By parity of reasoning a tax on 
the occupation of exporter is unconstitutional. 
The planter on the Mississippi bottom there- 
fore @annot be taxed under the shape of a 
license. 

The case of Almy vs. California deserves in 
this place a little further consideration. The 
Legislature of California, to providea revenue, 
passed an act wherein a stamp tax was imposed 
on bills of lading for the transportation, from 
any point in that State to any point or place 
without the State, of gold and silver, whether 
in the shape of còin, dust, bars, or otherwise; 
and required that there should be attached to 
the bill of lading, or stamped thereon, a stam 
or stamps expressing in value the amount o 
such tax or duty. By previous law dn the 
subject, itwas made a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine, to use any paper without a stamp 
where the law required stamped papér to be 


They knew, for it was notorious, that in many jf used. 


— 


arose in this wise: ; ; 
“Almy, the plaintiff in error, being the master-of 
the ship Rattler, then lying in the partor San Fran- > 
cisco, and bound to New York, received a quantity: 
of gold dust for transportation to New York! 
I call the attention of the House to the fact 
that this exportation was from one State to 
another State, and not to'a foreign country. 
“for which he signed a bill of lading upon un 
stamped paper and without having any stamp at- 
tached to it.” ; ; 
For this infraction of the laws of California 
he was indicted, tried, found guilty, and fined 
by the court of sessions. Upon the revision 
of this judgment, on writ of error, Chief Justice 
Taney delivered the opinion, which concludes 


as follows: 


“Ta the judgment of this court the State tax in 
question is a duty upon the export of gold and sil- 
ver, and consequently repugnant to the olauge in 
the Constitution hereinbefore referred to; and. the 
judgment of the court of sessions must ‘therefore 
e reversed. {ý soe TA ban 
In delivering its opinion in this case the 
court took occasion to declare that—- ° 
‘Tf the tax was laid on the gold or silver exported 
every one would see it was repugnant to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which in express terms 
declares that no State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws.” : & 
I ask the committee to substitute a planta- 
tion on the Mississippi. bottom: lands -för San. 
Francisco, New Orleans for New York, and 
for the constitutional clause quoted by the 
court that other and more comprehensive 
prohibition, ‘no tax or duty shall be laid‘ on 
articles exported from any State;’’.then sub- 
stitute cotton for “ gold and silver,’ and apply 
the law as laid down by the court in Almy vg. 
The State of California to the cotton tax. To 
put itsanother way: suppose there were.no 
mint in California, and all its gold, save what 
was used in dentistry—for that is about the 
proportion of cotton used in the South—was 
habitually sent to New York, would: not, in 
the language of the court, “every one ‘see 
that a tax laid on gold would. be ‘repognant 
to the Constitution?” Itis said that-all per- 
sons are presumed to know the law. = On: the 
other hand, I assert that in the passage of any 
law Congress'is bound to know the fact. In 
the passage of the law taxing cotton Congress 
ignored the fact that the cotton grown in the 
southern States is produced for the purpose, 
and is exported either to foreign countries or 
to other States; and they seemed to be ignorant 
of the law in this, that they construed, or 
seemed to construe, the words ‘exported 
from any State’ to apply exclusively: to for- 
eign exportation, when in truth, under the 
decision of the tribunal of last resort, it ap- 
plies equally to exportation from one State to 
another. S 
Again, I assert that a law unconstitutional 
as to one citizen is unconstitutional ag to all 
citizens. In the case above supposed in refer: 
ence to cotton raised in the bottom lands of 
Mississippi the law taxing that produce is 
clearly unconstitutional, How, then, is it on 
the other side of the Mississippi river? Is 
the Louisiana planter, who. raises his. cotton 
and ships it under identical circumstances 
and surroundings to the same market, New 
Orleans, to pay the tax, while his neighbor 
across the river, a mile off, ia to go free? If 
this be so, the very evil foreseen by the found- 
ers of the Republic, and sought to be. pre: 
vented by the prohibition of taxation upon 
t exports, has come upon us, and the indus- 
tries of one State all depressed to the benefit 
of another.. The Louisiana cotton. and the 
Mississippi cotton each and‘ all’ ultimately 
finds a foreign market, and is sold for the 
same price; butin the case supposed the Mis- 


‘sissippi planter would receive an amount in 
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excess of the Louisiana planter equal to the 
amount of the tax imposed on the latter. 
Surely this would be neither lawful nor just. 

In the case’ of thé United States vs. The 
brig William the court says: 

“In illustration of their argument gentlemen have 
supposed a strong case; a prohibition of the future 
cultivation of corn in the United States, It would 
not be admitted, I presume, that an act so extrava- 
gant would be constitutional, though not perpetual, 
but confined to a single season, and why? Because 
it would be most manifestly without the limits of the 
Federal jurisdiction, and relative to an object or 
concern not committed to its management.’’—2 
Hall’s Law Journal, 255. 

If Congress can tax cotton three cents a 
pound, it can tax. it ten, fifteen, or twenty 
cents, the amount of all lawful taxes being 
entirely in the discretion of the law-making 
power. Ifthey can tax cotton, they can also 
tax corn, If they can tax either, they may 
make it prohibitory, and so the case supposed 
in the argument in the United States vs. The 
brig William, if the cotton tax be constitu- 
tional, is not so extravagant after all, 

In the case of Steamship Company vs. Port- 
Wardens, &c., (6 Wallace, 34,) the court says: 

“The general prohibition upon the States against 
levying duties on imports or exports would have 
been ineffectual if it had not been extended to duties 
on the ships which serve as vehicles of conveyance” — 
And holds the law of Louisiana which gave 
the port- wardens of New Orleans a fee of five 
dollars upon every vessel arrivirg in that port 
in addition to other fees, unconstitutional and 
void. Thus it is seen that you caunot tax 
‘articles exported’? indirectly by way of 
license on the exporter by tax onthe evidence 
of exportation, by tax on the ship or other 
vehicle of transportation ; and this because 
such taxation would be a duty upon exports ; 
and yet while the courts are treating this sub- 
ject so tenderly, so delicately, Congress passes 
a sledge-hammer law in the very face of the 
constitutional prohibition to tax articles ex- 

orted, taxing the article of export itself, and 
it is claimed to be just, proper, and constitu- 
tional, Really, this is straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. 

You cannot prohibit the culture of corn, 
but you may lay a prohibitory tax upon cot- 
ton. A tax of ten cents a pound would have 
been equally us constitutional as a tax of 
three cents, When the measure was before 
the House for consideration one of the mem- 
bers seriously proposed to make the tax ten 
cents instead of three, and yet in the latter 
part of 1867 the larger portion of the cotton sold 
in the city of Natchez, after payment of the 
tax, brought in that market less than ten cents 
a pound, It must be remembered. that the 
orice of cotton in this country is entirely regu- 
ated by the Liverpool market. The tax did not 
affect the market value of cotton to the extent 
of a mill; it was paid by the producer and 
not by the consumer, and so, while the tax 
actually took but thirty-three per cent. of the 
product of the labor of the planter in Decem- 
ber of 1867, had the policy of the gentle- 
man advocating the higher tax been adopted 
it might have consumed it all, 

In the case of Marbury vs. Madison, (1 
Cranch, 179,) the court says: 

“Tn some cases, then, the Constitution must be 
looked into by the judges. And if thoy can open it 
atall, what part of it are they forbidden to read or 
to obey ? 

“There are many other parts of the Constitution 
which serve to illustrate this subject. 

“It is declared that ‘no tax ordaty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State.’ Suppose a duty 
on the export of cotton, of tobacco, or of flour, and 
a suit instituted to recover it; ought judgment to be 
rendered in such cases? Ought the judges to close 
their eyes on the Constitution and only see the law?” 
* * * * "Why does a judge swear to do 
his duties agreeably to the Constitution of the United 
States if that Constitution forms no rule for his gov- 


ernment; if itis closed upon him, and cannot be 
inspected by him? If such be the real state of 
things, this is worse than solemn mockery.” 

With all due deference, I submit to the 


ouse we, too, have taken this oath, that in 


the consideration of this bill we are acting 
under it, and if it is found that the law taxing 
cotton is contrary to the Constitution, we are 
bound by that Constitution and by our oaths 
to support it, to make full and complete resti- 
tution. In 1792 Mr. Madison said: 

“But will any one say that by virtue of a mere 
power to Jay duties on imports Congress might go 
directly to the produce or implements of agricul- 
ture, or to the articles exported. It is true, duties 
on exports aro expressly prohibited; but if there į; 
were no article prohibiting them, a power directly 
to tax exports could not be deduced from a power 
to tax imports.” 


In the Federal Convention Mr. Wilson 
said: 
“Tt was refused 


Legislature of the 
exports.” 


Mr. Rufas King said: 

‘Tn two great poiats the hands of the Legislature 
were tied: the importation of slaves could not be 
prohibited, exports could not be taxed.’’ 

It is true Congress did not call the tax on 
cotton a tax or duty on articles exported, but 
I submit the character and ‘not the verbiage 
or denomination of the law is the point upon 
which all questions as to its constitutionality 
are to be determined. 

Congress recognized the fact that cotton was 
an export in and by the act itself. Else why 
the provision that no drawback should be 
allowed upon cotton exported in its raw or 
unmanufactured condition, or. why the other 
provision in the sixth section, providing for 
a drawback on articles manufactured from 
cotton? 

Mr. MorrILL, in the discussion of the sixth 
section, said it was offered to ‘* obviate all ob- 
jection on the ground of the tax being an ex- 
port duty in disguise.” (Congressional Globe, 
volume fifty-eight, page 2478.) What incon- 
sistency, what injustice! The South export- 
ing the great bulk of its staple, but unrepre- 
sented in the Halls of Congress ; the cotton- 
manufacturing States exporting but a tithe, but 
fully represented in Congress, is painfully 
shadowed forth by the mockery of this sixth 
section. Where, in all the Constitution, do 
gentlemen find authority to tax articles ex- 
ported because they are in their raw or un- 
manufactured state, and where is the limita- 
tion confining the ninth section of article two 
of that Constitution to manufactures? No 
such provisions exist. If the sixth section 
was necessary to prevent this tax being an ex- 
port duty in disguise, it failed most signally in 
its object. The disguise is too thin and too 
small. The drawback on manufactured cotton 
was so small that the great and glaring body 
of the offense completely swallows up and 
hides its puny constitutional protector. A tax 
on cotton is a tax on an article exported, and 
you cannot disguise it. Thaddeus Stevens 
recognized that fact when he offered a resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, as follows: 

“Congress shall have power to lay an export 


esterday to permit even the 
nited States to lay duties on 


duty or tax on cotton exported from the United 
States.’’—Congressional Globe, volume 59, page 3240. 

In conclusion upon this branch of the sub- 
ject, although the authorities upon the tax- 
ation of exports are limited, because, I pre- 
sume, of the very few attempts by the States 
to evade the Constitution and the entire singu- 
larity of the cotton tax, the one instance in 
the history of national legislation, it has not 
been brought prominently before the courts. 
Nevertheless I submit that all the authorities 
we do find unerringly point to the conclusion 
that a tax upon cotton is a ‘‘ tax or duty upon 
articles exported from the States producing 
and exporting the same.’ If not, the para- 
graph of the ninth section of article two of 
the Constitution is useless verbiage, the merest 
surplusage. 

I proceed to examine the constitutionality 
of the cotton tax upon the question of uni- 
formity. The constitutional provisions on the 
subject of taxation are as follows. Section 
eight, article one provides: 


“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 


taxes, duties, imports, and excises,’ 
“but all duties, imports and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 


Section nine, article one: 


* No eapitation or other direct tax shall be laid 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” S 
“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State.’’ : 

These clauses, with the general restriction 
contained in section two, article one, aud 
the mixed authority under section ten of same 
article, contain the entire grant of the taxing 
power to our General Government and the 
restrictions upon the same. 

A direct tax is defined by writers upon the 
subject of political economy to be a tax which 
falls ultimately upon the tax-payer, or, as stated 
by McColloch, when it is taken immediately 
from property or labor. Indirect taxes are 
those which ultimately fall upon the consumer, 
or when the tax is taken from property or 
labor, by making the owner pay for the priv- 
ilege of using or disposing of the same, the the- 
ory upow which the distinction is drawn being 
that in the one case the amount of the tax is 
paid out by the tax-payer without any oppor- 
tunity of reimbursing himself, while in the case 
of the indirect tax he may reimburse himself 
by adding to the price of the commodity the 
amount of the tax paid. (See McCulloch on 
Taxation, pages 1, 125, 126, and 134; Say’s 
Political Economy, 75; and Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, volume 3, page 331.) 

In Levy on Taxation, page 42, that author 
says: “ 

“The present taxation of the United Kingdom ig 
raised in the following manner: of direct taxes we 
have the income and property tax and the land and 
assessed taxes; of indirect taxes we have the cus- 
toms and excise, the stamps and the post office.”” 

And gives the following table of the sources 
of revenue in Great Britain: 


Taxes. 


Direct. | Per cent. 


Miscella~- 


Indirect. | Per cent. neous, Per cent. 

Customs ........ - - £24,000,000 37 - - 
Excise.. - - 000,000 27 - - 
Stamps - - 8,000,000 12 - ~ 
Land and assessed taxes.. . | £3,200,000 5 ~ - - = 
Income tax... 7,000,000 li - - - = 

‘ost Office... - - 3,000,000 5 - - 
Old stores... - - - - £2,500,000 3 


The miscellaneous taxes in the above table, 
being the receipt. from sale or dispositions of 
Government property, can hardly be called a 
tax. The assessed taxes are taxes on land, on 
houses, on servants, carriages, horses, dogs, 
armorial bearings, and the game duty. 

The term ‘duties’ is defined to be things 
due and recoverable, and in its widest signifi- 
cation is hardly less comprehensive than the 


term “taxes.” Impost isa duty on imported 
goods and merchandise. 

Excise is defined to be an inland imposition, 
sometimes upon the consumption of the com- 
modity, and sometimes upon the retail sale; 
sometimes upon the manufacturer, and some- 
times upon the vendor. (Insurance Company 
vs. Soule, 7 Wall, 445.) 

An examination of the Madison Papers 

: ; 
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shows that the restrictions. placed upon. the 
powers of taxation by the General Govern- 
ment were strenuously insisted upon by mem- 
bers of the Convention from the southern 
States for the protection of their agricultural 
products. Members from other sections were 
equally tenacious upon some points, but the 
representatives of the ‘staple States,” as they 
were frequently called in the Convention, were 
particularly jealous of the taxing power. The 
Constitution itself was a compromise upon the 
common ground of perfect equality in regard 
to the burdens of Government as applied to 
the Federal Union. Whatever violates this 
perfect equality violates the spirit, and, thanks 
to the wisdom of the founders of our Govern- 
ment, and the earlier interpreters of the instru- 
ment upon which it is based, the letter of the 
Constitution itself. The products of the ‘* sta- 
ple States’’ at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution were tobacco, rice, and indigo. 
These were the especial objects of protection. 

Justice Story, tn his commentaries on the 
Constitution, volume two, page 428, section 
954, says: 

“The order of the subject would lead us naturally 
totheinquiry’ * * * * ‘why duties, im- 
posts,and excises are required to be uniform thro ogh- 
out the United States? The answer may be given in 
afew words. It was to cut off all undue preferences 
of one State over another in the regulation of sub- 
jects affecting their common interosts. Unless 
duties, imposts, and excises were uniform, the gross- 
est and most oppressive inequalities, vitally affect- 
ing the pursuits and employments of the people of 
differont States, might exist. The agriculture, com- 
merce, or manufactures of one State might be built 
upon the ruins of those of another; and a combina- 
tion of a few States in Congress might secure a mo- 
nopoly of certain branches of trade and business to 
themselves to the injury, if not to the destruction, of 
their legs favored neighbors.” * . * * = 

“New York and Pennsylvnnia might, by an easy 
combination wita the southern States,have destroyed 
tho whole navigation of New England. A combina- 
tion of a different character between the New Eng- 
Jand and tho western States, might have borne down 
the agriculture of the South; and a combination of 
a yet different character might have struck at the 
vital interests of manufactures.” 

Mr. Williamson, who was an influential 
member of the Constitutional Convention, and 
afterward a member of Congress, said, in 1792: 
_ “Itis also provided that all duties, excises, and 
jmposts shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. Anditis provided that no preference shall 
be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another., The 
clear and obvious intention of the articles mentioned 
was that Congress might not have the power of im- 
posing unequal burdens; that it might not be in 
their power to gratify one part of the Union by 
oppressing another. It appeared possible, and not 
very improbable, that tho time might come when, by 
greaten cohesion, by more unanimity, by more ad- 

ress, the Representatives of one part of tho Union 
mightattempt to impose unequal taxes or to relieve 
their constituents atthe expense of the people. To 
prevent the possibility of such a combination the 
articles I have mentioned were inserted in the Con- 
stitution. Ido not hazard much in saying that the 
present Constitution had never been adopted without 
those preliminary guards on the Constitution.’’—4 
Eiltiott, 427, 

As I have before stated, the products of the 
southern States at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution were rice, tobacco, and 
indigo, and but for their protection by con- 
atitutional guards the ‘‘ Constitution had never 
been adopted’? Cotton was not then a pro- 
duct of the South, save to a very limited ex- 
tent, Whitney had not then utilized the capa- 
city of the southern soil. Cotton lint was 
severed from the seed by hand, or by the 
whip, and the amountraised was so small that 
we do not find it named among the staple pro- 
ducts.. Since Whitney’s invention of the cot- 
ton-gin it has become the chief product of the 
South, and is to-day, as it has been for years, 
the foundation for thé foreign commercial ex- 
change of the enlire country. This change in 
the character of the produce of the southern 
States cannot alter the principles of the Con- 
stitution. The provisions for the protection 
of tobacco, rice, and indigo would have been 


claimed for cotton then if it had been an arti- 
cle of produce in the staple States. Ifthis be 
true, and who can doubt it, the principle sur- 
rounding and protecting the old produce must 
surround and protect the new produce, or the 
principles of the Constitution are as variable 
as the produce itself. f f 

Equality among the various States in regard 
to taxation was the fandamental principle then, 
and itissonow. Cotton can only be produced 
in eleven of the States of the Union. In the 
other States it cannot be raised at all. A law 
higker than the Constitution has established 
this fact, and the Constitution recognizes these 
laws of climate and production fully. Itis an 
instrument of cbecks and restraints as well as 
of grants and powers. Wherever a power 
could be ‘conferred and exercised equally to 
the benefit of all the States, it was given to 
the General Government; wherever the exer- 
cise of a power might injure the States or any 
of them, it was reserved. Its very foundation 
was a jealous reservation rather than a gen- 
erous confidence, and above and beyond all 
things the principle of equality permeates and 
controls it in all ways. 

If you can tax cotton three cents a pound 
you can tig it ten, fifteen, or twenty. Now, 
is it to be supposed for an instant that the 
members from the southern States contem- 
plated a tax of a similar character on the then 
staple products? Did they believe they were 
inaugurating a form of government where the 
northern States might compel them to pay 
the expenses of the Government, while the 
people of the North should enjoy its benefits 
without assuming any of its burdens? Such 
an idea is absurd. . It is said by Story that— 

“A combination between the New England and 
the western States might have borne down the 
agriculture of the South.” x 

What is to prevent such a combination to 
make the South pay all the expenses of the 
Government? Absolutely nothing but the 
restrictive clauses of the Constitution distrib- 
uting taxation equally throughout the country, 
and particulary the clause making all duties, 
imposts,and excises uniform. Could there be 
presented a case falling under the supposition 
of Justice Story more completely than that 
made by the cotton tax? ~ 

“A combination betweenthe New England and the 
western States might have borne down the agricul- 
ture of the South.” 

In July, 1866, not one of the cotton-grow- 
ing States, save perhaps Tennessee, was repre- 
sented in Congress, and to all intents and pur- 
poses the Congress was a combination between 
the New England and western States, and 
most assuredly the agriculture of the South 
was most grievously borne down. 

Understand me. I do not assert that the 
southern States ought to have been then rep- 
resented. On the contrary, Í assert, and will 
maintain at all times and in all places, that 
their exclusion was just and righteous, and 
absolutely necessary to the life of the nation. 
‘That the cotton tax alone, of all the laws then 
passed, is the only sectional law placed upon 
the statute-books, is matter of wonderment as 
well as of congratulation, but its singularity 
cannot affect the constitutional question, or 
make the law itself other than partial, unequal, 
and unjust. The most cursory reading of the 
debates in the constitutional Convention dis- 
closes the fact that the gravest apprehension 
felt and expressed by members of that body 
was that the power of taxation by the General 
Government might be used by one part of the 
country for the oppression of another part. lt 
was a geographical discrimination which was 
feared. The productions of soil and. climate 
were the subjects of constant care and soli- 
citude, and this care and solicitude forced upon 
the Convention the adoption of restricting 
clauses, all of which are intended to prevent & 


| 


partial and improper pressure upon: the indus 
tries of the different. sections. oco d pocu n g 

If the cotton tax be constitutional, the care.’ 
and solicitude of the southern, members.were 
entirely thrown away, and valueless... The 
phraseology ofa law wipes out the geograph- 
ical. distinction. The product.of any. particu- 
lar soil and climate or section is made gen- 
eral, and the cotton belt, in the eye of the law, 
is lengthened and stretched until it reaches 
from ocean to ocean and from Minnesota to 
the Gulf. An improper and partial pressure. 
is impossible, and the industries of the differ- 
ent sections are identical.. i 

Before proceeding further in. the discussion 
of the general question under the. restriction 
placed upon ‘duties, imposts, and excises,’? it 
may be well to inquire whether there are any 
indirect taxes known to the Constitution. other 
than duties, imposts, and excises, and if so, 
upon and under what rule of procedure would 
such taxes be laid. , After a very. careful 
examination of the subject I find no decision 
directly upon this subject. Mr, Justice Story, 
referring to the rules of uniformity and appor- 
tionment, (following the dictum in Hylton vs. 
The United States, ) 8 Dallas’s Reports, 171, 
Says: ; S 

“ If there are any other kind of taxes not embraced 
in one or the other of these clauses (and it is çer- 
tainly difficult to give full effect to tho words of tho 
Constitution without supposing them to exist) it 
would seom that Congress is left at full liberty to 
levy the same by either rule, or by a mixture of 
both rules, or perhaps by any other rule not incon- 
sistent with the general purposes. of the Constitu- 
tion.” —Story on the Constitution, section 948. . 

If we compare. the. decision in the case of. 
the Pacific Insurance Company.vs. Soule, (7 
Wallace, 433,) with the principles laid: down 
by the writers-upon political economy, we-still 
fail to find a tax not-embraced within either 
clause of the Constitution. The essayista, in 
following out the distinction. between direct 
and indirect taxes, find that a tax upon in- 
comes falls directly and ultimately upon the 
tax-payer; that it is paid by the citizens 
without any opportunity to reimburse himself, 
They therefore pronounce jit a direct tax; and 
it is so laid down in all the books. eer, 

‘The Supreme Court iu the case referred to, 
again following. the. decision in Hylton . vs. 
The United States, pronounced it not a direct 
tax. To repeat; a tax held by all the writers 
before and afier the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion to be direct, and distinguished as entirely 
dissimilar from duties, imposts, and excises, 
as defined by the same writers, filling every 
definition of a direct. tax is held to be not.a 
direct tax under the Constitution . of, the 
United States.. Here. we might. suppose. was 
the tax so carefully placed. in: the subjunctive 
by Mr. Justice Story, but unfortunately . for 
our supposition the court in this case, while 
deciding that the income tax is not a direct 
tax, also declares it to be “a duty or. ex: 
cise.’’. Our income tax fairly leaps across the 
chasm between the two constitutional clauses, 
and we are still left in doubt as to the suppositi- 
tious * other kinds of taxes.”’ ucak $i 

In short, the whole drift of opinion upon 
these questions tends toward placing all taxes 
for revenue in one or the other. of the. two 
classes; in other words, a tax for purposes of 
revenue is either a direct tax, ordit is a duty, 
impost, or excise. We have, however, a spe- 
cies of tax known as postage.. This cannot 
be called a direct tax, and it is questionable 
whether it comes within the definition of 
the terms, or, I submit, the intention of the 
authors of the Constitutional clause making- 
duties, imposts, and excises uniform through: ` 
out the United States. If this be so, held,.it 
is the only known tax not a duty, imipost, or 
excise, and not a direct tax. But, as before 
intimated, it is questionable whether our 
courts; in carrying out the evident: train of 
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thought and opinion upon this subject, would 
not classify even postage as a duty, impost, or 
excise. 

But for the purpose of argument we will 
suppose it to belong to neither class. Could 
the postal laws be made partial under the Con- 
stitution? Could you charge three cents for a 
letter in one State and ten cents in another? 
Could you make the letter tariff three cents 
for all distances under three thousand miles 
if posted in New York, and three cents for all 
distances under three hundred miles, and a 
larger rate for distances greater than the last- 
named in Mississippi? Certainly not; the 
Constitution is imbued with the principle of 
equality, perfect equality; and whenever you 
violate this principle, you violate the Constitu- 
tion. These simple questions illustrate the fact. 
The postal laws, whether duties, excises, or 
imposts, or neither, to be impartial must be 
uniform; and I submit that I hazard nothing 
in asserting that all indirect taxes, whether 
coming under the definition of the constitu- 
tional clause referred to or not, do come under 
the principles involved and enunciated in and 
by that clause, and must be apportioned in ac- 
cordance with the rule of uniformity. The rule 
of proportion cannot be impartially applied to 
indirect taxes; the rule of equality must con- 
trol their imposition. The whole question of 
the constitationality of the cotton tax, consid- 
ered as a duty, impost, or excise, turns upon 
the question of uniformity, and involves the 
further inquiry, can Congress, by a phrase in 
a particular law, make equal that which the 
laws of nature have immutably established 
otherwise? 

The law establishing the tax upon cotton 
attempted to give an appearance at least of 
uniformity by taxing ‘all cotton produced in 
the United States.’’ Now, the census tables 
and. agricultural reports, oficial documents 
printed by authority of Congress, conclusively 
show that cotton is produced in but eleven of 
the States, What, then, shall be the construc- 
tion of the law? Does the verbiage of the 
act make the production of cotton uniform 
throughout the United States? If it does, an 
act of Congress repeals the laws. of nature. 
The mere statement of the question reveals 
ils absolute absurdity. The law must be con- 
strued in accordance with existing facts. The 
phrase means, and must be held to mean, 
‘tall cotton produced in the eleven States capa- 
ble of producing it,’ to wit, the States enum- 
crated in the census tables, and would be “just 
as constitutional if the States were stated by 
name as it is asthe law now stands. ‘* Uni- 
form’ in the Constitution means uniformity 
in fact, and not an untruthful declaration 
thereof in the law. 

The Supreme Court has held the income tax 
to be an excise, and that it must be laid accord- 
ing to the rule of uniformity. Now, supposing 
the income law should only tax such income 
as was derived from the production of cotton 
within the United States, would such law 
be constitutional? Certainly not; the clause 
t within the United States’? would not relieve 
the law of its unequal and unjust partiality, 
and as it confessedly would be unjust to indi- 
rectly tax cotton through the imposition of 
an excise or duty upon its production, it fol- 
lows that a tax laid directly upon the article 
itself would be equally unjust and illegal. On 
the other hand, supposing that the income tax 
instead of the $2,000 should exempt all in- 
come from the production of cotton, it would 
be equally unconstitutional. 

The word ‘ uniform ” occurs three times in 
section ‘eight of article one of the Constitution, 
to wit: 

sey ites : F 6 
~ open mgr gu8 xsi hat bono 
establish a uniform rule of naturglization and uni- 
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form laws on the subject of bankrupicies throughout 
the United States.” 

It will be conceded that the meaning of the 
word is identical in each connection. Sup- 
pose, then, Congress should exempt all cotton, 
or the proceeds thereof, grown or produced 
within the United States in favor of the bank- 
rupt, would such law come within the consti- 
tutional clause conferring the power upon 
Congress? Would it be uniform throughout 
the United States? Would the clause “ pro- 
duced in the United States’? make it con- 
structively uniform? Would a law admitting 
to immediate citizenship all emigrants who 
should engage upon their arrival in the culti- 
vation and production of cotton in the United 
States be a uniform rule of naturalization? 
These questions can only be answered in the 
negative. The inequality and injustice of the 
cotton tax is made apparent by a comparison 
of the values of the several crops of the 
country. As appears by the agricultural re- 
port of 1867, the last year of the imposition 
of the cotton tax, the value of the various 
crops was as follows: 


Corn crop $610,948,390 
Wheat crop 421,796,460 
Oat crop..... 172,472,970 
Hay crop. 372,864,670 
Rye, bar) 
tODACCO. rere sesse sse 227,909,246 
Making a total of... esc ceeesceeeeeen $1.805,991,'736 


as against the cotton produced in the same 
year valued at $201,470,495. In other words, 
we have a tax upon the produce of the south- 
ern States exclusively, valued ata little over 
two hundred millions, and a free list of produce 
mostly of the northern States of more than 
eighteen hundred millions. Monstrous inequal- 
ity! But perhaps the most palpable injustice 
perpetrated by Congress in its internal reve- 
nue taxes is the caseof sugar; this not because 
the cotton tax is less unconstitutional, but 
because there is a competition to a slight ex- 
tent in the cultivation of sugar between the 
North and South. On page 80 of the Internal 
Revenue Laws, compiled under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1867, 
the tax is laid on all sugar produced from the 
sugar-cane one cent per pound. On page 88 
of the some compilation, in the list of articles 
exempt from internal tax, we find ‘sugar, 
molasses, or sirup made from beets, corn, sugar 
maple, or from sorghum.” 

ow, it is well known that sugar-cane can 
only be grown in the extreme southern States, 
while sorghum and beet sugars and sirups are 
the product of the more temperate northern 
climates. The sorghum molasses comes in 
direct competition with New Orleans molasses. 
Beet sugar and cane sugar, fully manufac- 
tured and refined, can be distinguished only by 
experts. It is also known that the sugar of 
Louisiana is a forced crop, requiring garden 
culture, and yet the sugar of the South is taxed, 
while the sugar of the North by express statu- 
tory exception is not taxed. ‘‘A combination 
between the New England and the western 
States has borne down the agriculture of Louisi- 
ana’? by unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional 
law. Cotton and sugar were the only crude 
products taxed. Corn, which is grown in every 
State in the Union and equalsin value the cotton 
crop three times told, the smaller grain crops 
—wheat, oats, rye, barley,—worth at least 
treble, and mostly grown in the North; in short, 
nine tenths in value of the entire annual crops of 
the whole country, are placed upon the free list, 
and pass from the producer to the consumer 
untaxed ; while the other tenth, grown in the 
unrepresented States ofthe South, is subjected 
to a ruinous tax ofnearly thirty-three percent. 
of the value of the commodity when marketed, 
and that entirely at the expense of the pro- 
ducer. 


Again, it must be remembered that the pop- 
ulation of the South is less than one to three 
of the entire country. By the cehsus of 1860, 
which, as the cotton tax laws were passed prior 
to the census of 1870, may betaken'as our guide, 
we find that the population of the northern 
States was 22,341,756; of the eleven cotton- 
producing States, 9,103,333 ; that the value of 
the property of the northern States in 1860 
was $10,757,450,961 ; the value of the prop- 
erty in the eleven cotton-producing States was 
$5,402,165,107, less slaves made free by the 
war and which were included in the valua- 
tions of property in the census of 1860. Here, 
then, under a Constitution established, as its 
authors believed, upon the basis of perfect 
equality of benefits and burdens to the people 
of the entire country, we have this singular 
state of affairs: the agricultural population of 
one section, included in a population’ of, say, 
nine million people, owning property to the 
value of less than five billion dollars, pay- 
ing a tax upon their produce amounting to 
$60,000,000 ; while the agricultural population 
of the other section, included in a population 
of twenty-two millions, and owning property 
to the value of nearly eleven billions of money, 
producing nine times as much in value annu- 
ally, pays not one cent. 

I leave the question of the uniformity of 
the duty, impost, or excise upon cotton, and 
the consequent constitutionality of the law 
imposing the same, to the. House and to the 
country. 

The third proposition made in my opening 
is that if the cotton tax were to be considered 
a direct tax, it was not apportioned. among 
the several States according to their numbers. 
Upon this point I do not deem it necessary to 
make an extended argument. Congress in 
imposing this tax did not intend to lay a direct 
tax. They made no provision for its appor- 
tionment among the several States, and treated 
it throughout as a duty, impost, or excise, and 
under the decisions of our Supreme Court in 
Hylton vs. The United States, (3 Dallas, 177,) 
Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule, (7 Wal- 
lace, 434,) and Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, (8 
Wallace, 583,) it is perhaps the proper con- 
struction of the Constitution upon the subject. 

The substance of the rulings by the courts 
may be summed up in the following proposi- 
tion, ‘‘ that in the practical construction of the 
Constitution by Congress direct taxes have 
been limited to taxes on land and appurte- 
nances and taxes on polls or capitation taxes.” 
But while the courts have established this rule 
arbitrarily, it is undoubtedly the fact that this 
tax had all the effects of a direct tax as laid 
down by writers upon political economy. It 
fell ultimately upon the tax-payer without 
opportunity of reimbursement. Some polit- 
ical writers denominate a tax upon raw pro- 
duce as an indirect tax upon the ground that 
the tax-payer may add the amount of the tax 
to the price of the commodity, and thus reim- 
burse himself and throw the ultimate burden 
of the particular duty upon the consumer. 
This may be true where there is first a home 
market and no competition from foreign pro- 
duce controlling the market, or, when such 
competition exists, a reciprocating tariff pro- 
tects the home producers and throws the con- 
trol of the market into their hands. 

Second, when the commodity taxed is pro- 
duced only in the country where the tax is 
laid, as tea in China, or to some extent to- 
bacco in the United States. Where the pro- 
duce finds a foreign market, and the ruling 
prices in that market are formed upon the 
competition of similar produce from other 
countries, that is, upon the demand and sup- 
ply, independent of the cost of production in 
any particular portion of the world, it is evi- 
dent that a tax upon the product must fall 
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ultimately upon the producer, and it immedi- || cotton produced in this country is controlled || the United States Statistical Bureau, showing 
ately assumes all the distinctive phases of a || by the English market, I beg leave of the || the price of cotton in New York and Liverpool, . 
direct tax.. . || House to print with my remarks statistical || and the movements of cotton in Liverpool and 
As conclusive evidence that the price of !! tables prepared by Mr. Joseph S, Moore, of il London from 1848 to 1871-72 inclusive : 


Liverpoot and London cotton movements from 1848 to 1871-72, inclusive. 


sa z 
From United | prom Brazil, in | F E ; From East From West Percentage 
Year. States, in rom Brazil, in | From Egypt, in| Indies, in Indies, in From all other Total, in pounds.| of Ameri- | Remarks, 
pounds. pounds. pounds, pounds. pounds, ports in pounds, can cotton. ; 
574,780,000 = - - - - 633,193,000 90} - 
517,218,000 - - - - - 646,111,000 80 - 
626,650,000 a - - - - 721,970,000 87 - 
401,514,000 - - - - - 467,800,000 87 - 
1590, Š k i z i 4700, "7 Dor 
600,090,000 - - - - - 713,000,000 85 = { 
634,500,000 - - - - - 755,400,000 84 - 
493,155,000 - - - - - 3,500, 74 =. 
596,630,000 - - - - - 757,300,000 78 ~ 
765,000, e - - - - 929,700,000 82 = 
000,01 - - - - - 95,200, 73% = 
722,100,000 - - - - - 887,300,000 gli” = 
~ 681,600,000 - - - - - 891,700,000 T8 - 
80,000,000 - - - - - 1,023,800,000 10% - 
54,700, 01 ~ - - - - 19, 300, 68 + 
833,200,000 - - - - - ,034,300, 80) - 
61,700, et iene - ' - - - - 1,225,900,000 79 - 
1,115,890,600 17,286,00 - 44,036,000 204,140,000 464,800 8,305 1,390,960,000 83 - 
819,500,000 17,290,000 41,479,000 369,000,000 485,000 9,000 1,216,984,000 65 m 
024, 1339, 5,538, 00 2,654, 22, 022, 23,975, 23 - 
13,524,224 23,339,000 6 0 392,654,000 722,000 17,022,000 523,975,000 2h 
6,394,000 22,605,000 107,358,000 434,420,000 2,556,000 13,000,000 669,538,000 15-16 Tax. 
14,148,000 38,000,000 147,090,000 506,527,000 1,223,000 16,531,000 893,304,000 1b Tox. 
135,832,000 55,408,000 204,619,000 445,917,000 2,050,000 26,755,000 977,978,000 15 Tax. 
520,057,000 68,522,000 128,754,000 611,218,000 3,000,000 44,777,000 1,877,129,000 38 d "Lax. 
526,550,000 72,100,000 90,000,000 547,300,000 24,600,000 16,000,000 1,275,000,0000 45 Tux. 
45,000,000 98,580,000 99,400,000 524,000,000 20,000,000 9,000,000 1,205,000,000 42 ro 
457,160,000 - - - - - 1,196,520,000 384 ~ 
710,400,000 - - - - - 1,314,000, 000 5d? - 
1871-72... 985,180,000 - - - - - 1,8678,000,00 684 ~- 


Who paid the cotton tax? 


The following table shows the price of cotton in Liverpool and in New York, with the equivalent in gold and currency in New York and tho margin in 
Liverpool, during thirty-two months from 1866 to 1868, while the act imposing the tax on cotton was in force, and also for twenty-eight months in 1868, 1869, and 1870, 
after the tax had been repealed. ‘These figures plainly demoustrate that.the price in Liverpool controlled the price in New York absolutely, as well while. the tax 
was in force as after it had been removed; and, therefore, that the tax fell wholly and exclusively on the producer. ne 


Price of mid- | maui Price of mid- Net price of j, in Live 
‘Date dling cotton, in} $ mivalent to dling gotton in Price of gold cotton equiva- Margin in Tiv- 
7 iverpool, in ha New York, in premium., dent to gold in p 
sterling. coin, gold. currency, |. New York. - ork, in gold. 
1866. Pence, Cente. . Cents, Per cent. Cente. ` Cente. ` 
January a 205 41 52 40 37t g: 
February 18; + 37 í 49 38} 35 2 
March. 19 38 43i , 30} 33 b 
April E 184 37 ME 27 324 5 
i Jo 4 5 # | # | ; 
une i ; 
133 27 353 51 234 3t 
August 14 2 37 489 3 
133 265 333 3 23} ooo 
14 29 2 483 284 g i 
15 30 393 454 2k ; 2 
December..... l4 28 34 Sf 25 
January 153 85r 34r 26 34 
February .. l 345 374 244 dł 
7 3 d 31i 37h 23} 3 
13; 3i 36 224 k 
11 i 274 37 20 23 
Wy | 2 374 204 13 
il i 27 39; 19: 2h 
103 28% 403 20 
10: i 271 43h 194 j 
October.. ši i 224 43} 154 1? 
Novemb Se i We 392 14 33 
December, | që f 164 34 12 28 i 
| 
anuar Tè 143 153 t 1l Bi 
Hanuni we & 16 20 41 143 H } 
March y | 18 23} 39} 16} 1 i 
April le i 23 285 39 Ly 24 $ 
fay. 124 | 25 325 393 23; ' ly ' 
June We 23 305 40 Zit. i i h i 
July. 1l; l 22h 3i 42 212 Srinwad 
August Ue | 194 303 454 21 Minusly 
80} Ah 
l Less 1; a4 
Average margin from January, 1866, to August, 1868, inclusive, 2 15-32. s 


The above quotations of New York markets show the prices of cotton, tax paid; and the difference in value between cotton in New York and the interior 
of the cottou-producing sections is about six cents per pound. , 
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After the repeal of the cotton tax. -=o >. 
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Pricein | Eauivalent | © Price of Price of Net prige of ee ds 
srice m to United | cotton in 7 îval Margi 
Date Liverpool, States gold | New York, gold pre equivalent argin, 
sterlings |" goig. | eurreney, | Me | Naw York. 
1268. Pence. Cents. Cents. Per cent. 
ÈÌ September.. il 22 30% ) 43 : 
October ... 10$ 20%: 263 j T 
November lis 223 “255 si 
December... Me 23 254 $ 
January HE 22% 20% 352 
February. Hi 234 295 34} 
Mareh. 1 231 204 38h 
pri i 
April 12 243 28? 33 
f } 223 283 * 393 
1 22 30 38 
13 a at 3 
25 833 + 
September ist : 27 35 363 
October... 124 242 274 30} 
November p 24 26 262 
December ... 12. 24 254 21} 
1870. f : 
January. ..... are yh 23 25 21 
February. I 23 25s 19} 
Marcel... ives 224 23 124 
10 21} 22} 13 
10% 212 233 14} 
TO? 24s 22% i 
a ME P it 
‘ ` 5 7 
September. 9 18 19% 4 
October... gt 17} 16 24 
Novembe š Y 18% 17 e 
December... SS $ 9 18 16 62 


_ Average margin from September, 1868, to December, 1870, inclusive, 1213-224, Difference of margin in 
Liverpool during the two periode a fraction less than one half cent per pound. = 


By a comparison. of these tables it will be 
observed that while the United States exports 
to Great Britain fully two thirds of the cotton 
produced by us, we furnished in 1865 and 
1866 ‘but fifteen per ġenb., in 1866 aud 1867 
thirty-eight per cent, and in 1867 and 1868 
ry ee cent. of the cotton in the Liver- 
pool and London markets, I call attention to 
the other fact that the ayerage margin between 
New York and: Liverpool. the ruling cotton 
market of the world, during the existence of the 
cotton tax, was nearly one half per cent. greater 
than it has been subsequently, showing con- 
clusively that the price of cotton in this coun- 
try has been relatively greater since tho repeal 
of that tax than it was during its existence, and 
p consequence the byrden of the fax wag 

arne by the producer and not by the consamer. 

In laying this tax, Congress assumed that 
it was a duty, impost, or excise, and not a 
direct tax. No attempt to apportion was made. 
Consequently, if it be a direct tax, it is uncon- 
_stitutional upon that defect. In conclusion 
of the argument as to the constitutionality of 
the cotton tax of July 18, 1866, I submit that 
the propositions upon which | have based my 
remarks, namely, that it was unconstitutional 
because, first, it was a tax or duty on articles 
exported from the several States producing 
cotton; second, if it were a duty, impost, or 
excise, it was not uniform; third, if it were a 
direct tax, it was not apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers, stand proven, 

The unconstitutionality of the law of Jaly 
18, 1868, once fully established in the minds 
of the members, I presume there is no man 
upon the floor of this House who will oppose 
the repayment of the moneys wrongfully taken 
from the cotton producers of the country 
under its operation ; and the only question is 
how it may be made. Upon this subject I 
do not intend to dwell, My colleague from 
the fourth district of Mississippi has presented 


to the House a bill contajning in its provisions 
a method of reimbursing the parties wrong- 
fully compelled to pay this tax. This bill is 
now in the hands of the Committee of Ways 
aod Means, and I hope will be soon yeported 
upon with such amendments as they may deem 
wise and judicious. f 

The great, broad equity which should em- 
brace all its provisions are: 

First, that the Government having wrong- 
fully taken from the citizen a portion of his 
substance shall make prompt and full restitu- 
tion to the uttermost farthing. ` 

Second, that such restitution shoald be so 
made as to embrace as far as practicable all 
classes, from the laborer in the field to the 
factor who furnished the supplies necessary for 
the making of the crop. The bill offered by 
my colleague was intended to cover these 
points; if it does not, the Committee of Ways 
and Means or the House will undoubtedly 
make such amendments as will remedy the 
defect. The bill is on the files, and I hope 
will be thoroughly considered by members 
before it is brought before the House for final 
consideration. 

In presenting my views upon this question 
I have endeavored to speak in a perfectly un- 
impassioned and impartial manner. ‘The sub- 
ject is entirely outside of any party issues. It 
affects neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic party. It is an appeal from one entire 
seciion of the country, including all classes, 
all colors, all parties, to the General Govern- 
ment. It is true that the cotton tax was im- 
posed npon the people of the South at a time 
when their fortunes were at the very lowest 
ebb; when war had passed over their fair 
fields, blasting and destroying their homes 
and fortunes; when the very interest upon 
which the imposition of this tax bore so griev- 
ously was perhaps at its lowest estate ; when 
the ecatton-planters, both white and colored, 
bad neither hoes nor plowa wherewith to plant, 


lacked mules.and horses wherewith to culti- 


af vate, wanted far bread and meat, had abso- 


Jutely nothing but their industry and the dis- 
position fo retrieve their fallen fortunes. In 
my own county, in 1867, I knew of a number 
of colored men who pitched and cultivated 


`; their crops with hoes, and whose sole subsist- 


ence for a month at a time, was unripe corn. 

I know of other persons during the disas- 
trous years of 1866 and 1867, persons of re- 
fihement and culture and of former wealth, 
who went hungry for want of bread. The 
cotton crops of 1866 and 1867 in the States of 
Louisiana and Mississippi cost the producers 
thirty-three and a thjrd per cent. more than 
the cotton sold for in the markets of the world, 
and ruin and want and misery were spread 
broadeast over the length and breadth of those 
fair States. Noneescaped. The prosperity of 
our section depends entirely ypon our agriculta- 
ral success. With us a failure of crops affects all 
classes, the merchant, the mechanic, and man- 
ufacturer, as wellas the farmer, to a far greater 
extent than it does in the North, where the 
crops are more diversified, and where an entire 
failure of produce is almost impossible. The 
picture is not overdrawn when Í assert that in 
the years 1866 and 1867 the material interests 
of the South were almost wholly prostrated, 
and the cotton tax collected of a poverty- 
stricken people. But, sir, J have yet to learn 
that the people of the United States will grant 
or refuse a right because of the wealth and 
prosperity of the claimants on the one hand, 
or their poverty and distress on the other. 

We do not come before this House as sup- 
pliants for favors. We challenge the justice 
of the nation. The tax-gatherers of the Federal 
Government—and I make no invidious use of 
the term—put their hands into our purses 
and took our money without the authority of 
constitutional law. We ask, and we believe we 
have the right to demand, that the Govern- 
ment make as full and complete restitution as 
is possible. 

it must be remembered that the cotton of 
the United States is the product of the toil of 
the colored men of the South. It was so before 
the war, when the profits of their labor inured 
to the benefit of the white slave-owners ; it is 
no less so now, when their labor is their own. 
The cotton tax in the light of this fact was 
simply monstrous and inhuman, ` The colored 
man, treed from his servitude, was cast upon 
the worid homeless, houseless, penniless, un- 
clothed. His only hope for the future wag 
his industry in the fields of Jabor then open 
to him—the cotton fields of the South. ‘The 
planters, ruined by the disasters of the war, 
were unable to employ them save upon shares 
in the crops to be raised, and then only when 
they could obtain sufficient supplies. or ad- 
vances from their factors to purchase the 
necessary farming implements and stock tó 
perform the labor of cultivation and feed 
and support their hands. ‘Lhe factor, in order 
to secure himself for the advances made, took 
a lien upon the crops to be made. 

The cotton produced did not pay the ad- 
vances made by the factor, and at the end of 
the year all were involved in a common ruin. 
The factor lost his advances, the planter his 
credit, and the colored man, after his year of: 
labor from early dawn until dark, found him- 
self at the close of the season in the same con- 
dition he was at its commencement, a penni- 
less, homeless wanderer. To this state of 
affairs the cotton tax contributed its full share 
of desolation. The Government conferred the 
great and inestimable boon of freedom upon 
the colored people of the South, bat at the 
same time Congress, through its cotton tax, 
withheld their bread. I do not assert this 
was intentional. On the contrary, I know 
that this legislation arose entirely through a 
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misapprehension in the minds of members, in 
common with the whole country, of the value 
of the cotton produce of the South. The high 
prices obtained during the war had intoxi- 
cated or rather crazed the whole nation, and, 
like the South Sea bubble of a past generation, 
the wildest spectlations in regard to the for- 
tunes to be realized from the cotton culture 
were indulged in by everybody, North and 
South; but when the bubble burst, the disas- 
ter fell upon the people of the southern States, 
and its cruelest blow crushed the people: least 
able to withstand its force, the laborers of the 
great cotton belt of our country. 

” Had the ‘‘staple States” been represented 
upon this floor in 1866, as they are now, by 
Representatives of all classes and conditions of 
their people, the bill imposing the tax upon 
cotton could never have passed, and this great 
and grievous wrong had never beendone. Asit 
is, we can but partially remedy the evil done; 
bat, so far as we can, itis in my judgment our 
duty so to do. And, sir, in this connection 
and in conclusion, I submit that when the 
legislation of a free Government, having com- 
mitted a crime against the fundamental law 
of the nation, as well as against the welfare 
and interests of a particular section of the 
country, shall of its own motion confess the 
wrong, and, so far as within its power lies, 
redress the evil, it inscribes upon the tablets 
of the law the capacity of Americans to so 
control the affairs of this great and growing 
nation that it shall be a Government ‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
and that its rule shall be impartial, unswerv- 
ing justice to all sections, to all men, and to 
all classes of men. À 
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SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE HALE, 
OF MAINS, 
Tn ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1872, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1541) making appropriations 
' for the support of the Army for the year ending 
June 30, 1873, and for other purposes, 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, the bill under 
consideration is almost the only large appro- 
priation bill in which we have been obliged to 
give ag much money as was used in the last 
year, and its consideration affords a fitting 
opportunity to discuss the subject of our 
national expenditures for the present, and to 
compare them with the past. At this time all 
but four of the large appropriation bills have 
been finally acted upon by both the House and 
Senate, approved by the President, and thus 
enacted as laws of the land. The Army bill 
is now before the House, having been acted 
on by both Houses. The river and harbor bill 
has passed this House and been reported with 
amendments to the Senate. Fhe Post Office 
bill has been agreed to by both Houses with 
the single exception of. the large subsidy to 
the Brazil steamship route, which measure is 
being speciously urged as in the interests of 
reviving commerce, but which in my view is 
simply a question of paying or not paying the 
Brazilian company $2,500,000 in the next ten 
years to run ils old, empty ships to Rio Janeiro 
at the expense of the General Government. I 
want American commerce, Mr. Speaker, re- 
vived by some more generally diffused, health- 
ful method than this of subsidizing, where there 
is little or no commerce; and this House, I am 
giad to say, has shown the disposition to so 
relieve that prostrate interest, in the section 
providing for a drawback or rebate of duties 
upon materials entering into the construction 


of American-built yessels, which forms part of || 


Ho. or Reirs. 


the tariff and tax bill which we have just sent | 


to the Senate. > a 

Thus all of the appropriations for the next 
fiscal'year,-except suchas are javolved in the 
bill new before us, have practically passed, 
and we are able to compare.tha result with 
the preceding year with a near approach to 
accuracy. That result is gratifying. While 
we have increased the payments for pensions, 
the very last quarter in which, in my opinion, 
this Government-should pinch, and while the 
Post Qffice bill hag been somewhat swollen, 
owing to the vast extension of mail routes 
required by our constant occupation of new 
territory in the West, we have cut down the 
amount for salaries and running expenses of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments nearly $2,600,000, the Navy $2,000,000, 
the consular and diplomatic service nearly 
$250,000, and the miscellaneous bill is rather 
more than $10,000,000 less than the corre: 
sponding bill passed at the last session of the 
Forty-First Congress. 
yet given with accuracy, but I know enough from 
my experience as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, having in charge all the 
expenditures of the Government, to justify me 
in saying that as low as the expenditures were 
reduced fast year under the consideration. that 
the Administration was entering upon it with 
a reduction in the yearly revenue, derived from 
ali sources, of $85,000,000, just then taking 
effect, and under the wise and skillful super- 
vision of the gentleman fram Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Dawss,] then chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending July. 1,.1878, will be still 
further reduced. by a sum above rather than 
below $12,000,000... This, of course, will he 
understood as applying to the regular expenses 
of the Government, and including no payments 
whatever upon the publie debt.. 

Mr. Speaker, the present Administration is 
in its fourth year. It is about being pub on 
trial in that greatest of forums, the popular 
election of a President of the United States. 
J assume this because Į believe it morally cer- 
tain that General Grant will be renominated 
by acclamation at Philadelphia on the 5th of 
next June. 

Now, one of the greatest claims which the 
Administration has to the confidence and grati- 
tude of the American people is that presented 
in its conduct and management of the magnifi- 
cent revenues of the Government. It claims 
that the exhibit which I have given for a 
single year is but a repetition of what it has 
accomplished every year that it has had the 
entire control of the Government since the 
war ended. It claims that it has imposed 
taxes, not with that perfect wisdom that comes 


from aboye, but as fairly aş the times and | 


exigencies would allow; that it has collected 
the revenues faithfully and at as little expense 
as was practicable; that it has . judiciously 
applied a large portion of the revenue to the 
reduction of our national indebtedness, and 
that it has been prudent and. economical ia 
spending the money needed for the running ex: 
penses of the Government, And it claims that 
ail this has been nat a spasmodic effort, stimu- 
lated by the approach of some popular elec- 
tion, but a sustained and continued rule of 
action, maintained through all these years of 
its party ascendency. : 
Now, I propose to show how this has been 
done, how continuously, and what has been 
the result as bearing upon the three subjects 
which I believe the American people have 
most at heart: bat i 
1. The imposition and collection of taxes, 
2. The cost of maintaining the Government, 
3. The disposition of the national debt. 
‘And here some words.ag to, the authorities 
for the figures I shall use and the statements. $ 


The figures cannot be | 


shall make. More or less of these rest ‘upon 
laws that we have passed, -whieh require noti 
ing but the reading, and which yill mat, Loup: 
pose, be questioned, But the statemoents-and 
yeturns made by the Treagnry Department, as 
found in its numerous reports coming from. fis 
head, and also from. its subordinate officials 
annually, quarterly, monthly, and. at uncer: 
tain and unfixed periods of time, must, after 
all, be the source to which the politician, the 
public man, the statistician, and the student 
roust look for information as to the manage: 
ment of our finances for the past seven years, 
It has been the fashion for the Opposition 
on this floor, and by its most popylar ang infin: 
ential speakers and newspapers outside, to 
raise questions and to cast doubts upon the 
reliability, the good faith, and the trulhtulness 
of these reports. ` The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Morcan] and other gentlemen are never 
tired with arraigning the Treagur Dep tment 
for sending out false statements’ aid ‘On 
figures as to the condition of the MTAA 
debt, the amount that has been paid upon 
it at any given time, the reduction. af hath 
principal and interest; and of course there is 
involved in this accusation the charge of fraud 
as to the disposition of the public revenue ao 
generously contributed by the people, For if 
the money has not gone where our books show 
it to have gone there is no way of accounting 
for its disposition compatible with goad faith 
and integrity. That 1 admit. i ey Rae 
I may as well take up now this. matter of 
the doubt raised by the Opposition ag to the 
national debt and. dispose of it, for the result 
of the financial management of the adminis: 
tration of President Grant hinges: upon: the 
resylt shown here, and I coyld argue with. no 
security on: other branches of. expenditure 
without a firm basis upon this. , The amount 
paid each year ag interest and toward the 
reduction of the principal of the debt ig sg- 
large and has been maintained with so little, 
fluctuation that no man can analyze the expend’ 
itures for the three years of the present Ad- , 
ministration without knowing exactly. or. with 
an approach, to exactness what portien of the 
money has gone toward that reduction. | 
There are two officials whose statements As 
to the national debt have given rise.to the 
doubts of my friend from Ohio; and to the 
assertion that Mr.. Boutwell is- deluding the 
country by his exhibits, These are the Bee 
retary himself and thé Register pf the Treas 
ury. Undoubtedly this last official is subor- 
dinate to the Secretary, and I am free to own 
that all apparent confusion would hays heen 
avoided had there been jn the yeara. past some 
concert of action, some prearranged plan of 
considering the debt from the same point of 
view before presenting results to the publi. 
But it seems to have been: the practice: for 
years for each officer to make his gwn figares 
and make public his own statement, and while 
one would take into account simply the amouat 
of indebtedness as shown by adding together 
the amounts of the principal of all the loans 
outstanding against the Government, the other 
would make the statement more complete, and 
include a consideration of the principal and 
accrued interest upon the one side, and upon 
the other the cash assets in the Treasury, and 
various kinds. of nominal: debts and logas 
which are yet of such a-class that the people 
need not look upon them as debts which must 
at some time be lifted by taxation. ‘The last 
method will, of course, present the truest state- 
ment of our real indebtedness at any giventime. - 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Morgan] 
has made this charge of delusive figures gs cate 
cumstantially ås I have ever agen it made in & 
speech on this floor during the present sessions 
Hia first alleged discrépancy in the. state- 
ment of the amount of the national debt ig 
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found in the year 1863, when the reports show 
the following figures: 


Secretary Chase......... 


$1, 222,113,559 
Register Chittenden.. 


- 1,038,793, 181 
$123,320,378 


Showing apparent discrepancy of. 


And he has followed this up, giving the state- 
ments of both Secretary and Register through 
all the intervening years until 1870, since 
which year the reports agree. 

Now I will take a siugle year upon which to 
give an explanation of the apparent difference 
in the statements of these two officials. I do 
not need more than that, because it will be 
seen when I have made this explanation that 
it applies to all years. One year will serve 
my purpose as well as another; but I will 
choose the year 1869, because it is the first 
year of the present Administration, and in it 
the apparent discrepancy is the largest. 

General Morcan gives it as follows: 


Secretary Boutwell.. $2,656,603, 955 
Register Allison... 2,489,002, 480 


Discrepancy,.....ccccccccssersececcsessrsssesnssscerses $107, 601,475 

Here is a serious change. The difference 
is alarming—unexplained it might well shake 
confidence in the Treasury Department and 


render worthless its statements -as to the { 


amount of the debt. It has undoubtedly 
puzzled honest men who believe in the Re- 
publican party and in the suecess of its 
administration of the Government. 

Let us see how it arises. ‘The statement of 
the Secretary is given on page 389 of the finance 
report for 1869, and the Register’s on page 317 
of the same report. This is why they differ ; 
the Secretary gives nothing but a statement 
of the amount of the principal of the outstand- 
ing debt. The Kegister’s is the same as the 
monthly statement at the end of the fiscal year 

-~ 1869, which includes all the interest then due, 
and deducts cash in the Treasury, bonds issued 
to the Pacific Railroad Companies upon which 
wé have security, certain discounts on old 
issues partly worn out and lost, a balance on old 
ante-war debt which was not then included in 
the debt statement, and cerlain paymeuts made 
on the last days of the month, which do not 
get into the Secretary’s report. 

Here is the exact statement of each of these 
items as given from the accounts of the De- 
partwent, which I have had examined, and a 
note expluining each item: 

Reconciling Statement, 


Outstanding principal of the public debt as per 
< Ununce report tor 1869, page 29......... $2,656,603,955 
Add acerued interest ns per statement 

of the public debt for July, 1809.. $47,447,310 


2, 704,051,265 


Deduct— 
Cush in the Treasury...  $156,167,813 
Pacific railroad bonds 58,688,320 
Discount ou old dilap- 
idated notes (a)... 2,101 
Viscount on legal 
notes 64,806 
Discour 
currency .., 52,610 
Old debt (4). 113,915 
One and two-year notes 
not reimbursed (e)a 9,20 
215,048,785 
PATRE C ETE AE A ad $2,489,002,480 


Which exactly agrees with the debt statement and 
with the stutement of the Register, 


J cannot see how anything can be made 
plainer than this. The two statements which 


(a) Discounts on mutilated notes and currency are 
deducted from the amount of these as stated in the 
debt statement at that time. 

(6) The “old debt” wus not included in the debt 
cies st until the new series began, January 1, 
1870. 

(c) It frequently happens that notes will be sent 
in an redemption and paid on the last day of the 
moath. 


I 


have troubled some gentlemen. are each cor- 
rect as to all the facts that they cover, and 
neither was made with the intent to deceive 
the people. It is to Mr. Boutwell’s credit that 
in 1870 he established a system by which both 
Secretary and Register include the same facts; 
that is, all the facts in their statements, and so 
their reports agree. 

The same reason applies to the differences 
between the monthly statements from the 
Treasury and the annual reports until 1871. 
The former were wade up after the manner 
followed by the Register, including all assets 
and discounts as offsets to the gross indebted- 
ness. 

Fault has been found also because the state- 
meut of the present Secretary in his annual 
report for 1871 of the national indebtedness 
in the years past disagrees with the reports 
made by the several Secretaries in their 
respective years. ‘lhe explanation will be 
found by any one who will examine the tables 
aud statements found on pages 18, 19, and 20 
of the finance report for 1871, in which year 
Mr. Boutwell, discovering errors in the ac- 
counts of loans and a want of unity, system, 
and method in keeping them, had the whole 
account from 1791 to 1871 examined aud cor- 
rected for each year in, detail. If, then, I have 
a firm ground to work upon, as proved by this 
exposition, let us look at the figures. 

: TAXATION. 

The war closed in 1865, in which year our 
legislation imposing taxes reached its farthest 
point. ‘The net revenue received into the 
‘Treasury for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1866, was $558,032,620 06. Nearly all of this 
the people paid through national taxation. It 
was an enormous tax. It burdened every in- 
dustry, and thereby pinched many households. 
lt was a larger sum of money than had ever 
been taken by taxation from any people in 
oue year; and as soou as the war closed the 
people demanded relief. While the Kepublic 
was menaced by the living rebellion, thereby 
imperiling the property and prosperity of all 
alike; while new armies and navies wereneeded 
to cope with our foe, men patiently bore their 
bardens, looking for an honorabie peace to be 
wou on the overthrow of that foe, and content 
to bear the almost constant presence of the 
tax-gatherer until the end of the war should 
bring relief. This immense revenue cume 
almost entirely from two sources —import 
duties and the internal} revenue tax. The 
former brought in $179,046,651 58; the latter, 
$309,226,813 42. The remainder was from 
public lands, gold premiums, and miscel- 
laneous sources. 


The national revenue tax was a war tax. | 


It was laid first in 1862, when the outlook was 
darkest and bankruptcy impended. It had 
been increased at every session of Congress 
umil the war ended. It brought in, in 1863, 
537,640,787 95, and in 1865-66, the amount 
l have already given. Bat nowhere was it 
borne uncomplainingly after the rebellion took 
its death-blow at Appomattox. {i rested upon 
a geueration to which such taxation had been 
as unknown as the imposition of tithes’? or 
the collection of ‘‘ship-money.’? Jt wasa tax 
laid directly upon nearly every manufacture in 
the land, and alterthat upon the sale of nearly 
every article so wanulactured ; and, as though 
human ingenuity had been pushed to its ut- 
most to devise uew sources of revenue, after 
manufacture and sale had been taxed, man 
was taxed for owning scores of the articles 
which had already paid in being made and 
being sold. No enterprise escaped the drag- 
net. Few vocations ran free from a license 
tax. It is appalling to look at the ‘‘schedule 
of articles and occupations subject to tax under 
the excise law of the United States. as amended 
March 3, 1865.” : 


Look at this schedule which has just been 
sent to me by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue: 


Manufactures and Productions. 


1. Barytes, sulpHate of, per one hundred 
DOWNS... ces issis sinansa E 4-10 cents 

2, Bill-heads, cards, circulars, &e, print- 
OU recseeereccceennececesneasaeneeste tonsescerseeeeeO DEF CODL. 

8. Books, magazines, pamphiets, reviews, and 
similar publications, printed 5 per cent, 

4,- Boots and shoes..........008 ee .6 per cent. 
5, Brandy, distilled from > per gal- 
_ ton. ereesereer verse OO Cents 

6. Brass a pper, „and yellow sheathing- 
metal, in rods or sheets, and copper, zine, 

and brass nails and rivets, (see No. 

Bo) eee ...3 6-10 per cent. 


7. Brassand copper, rolled, and yellow sheathing- 
metal, in rods or sheets, on which a duty of 
three per cent. has not been previously 
DA E Faea ena iae kaeaea 6 per cent. 

8. Brick, draining-tiles, earthen and stone water- 

i z 6-10 per cent. 


9, . or bars, as as- 
..6-10 of 1 per cent. 
10. 6 per cent, 
11. Carriages and other vehicles. 6 per cent, 
12, Cassia, ground, and all imitations. per 
pound....... OEE EEN 1 2-10 cents 
13. Chemical productions, uncompounded, not 
otherwise provided for. ....... ese 6 per cent. 
l4. Chocolate and cocoa, prepared, per 
POUR. isceceeeeens PAN -1 8-10 cents 
15. Cider brandy and peach y, per gal- 
Jon.. we bh 5 
16. Cigar 

21. Cigarettes, in paper wrappers, 
dollars per one hundred packages of twen- 
_ty-five each, per package. eed Cents 
22. Cigarettes, in paper wrappers, over five dol- 
lars per one hundred packages of twenty- 
five CACH.. cecsescsseeereeeesnee sorses cored POY cent. 
23. Cigarettes made wholly of tobacco, per one 
HATO USN Ol 6.555 as vantheae tacendeebveviesee wee SLO 00 
24. Clocks, time-pieces, and ¢ move- 
i ments aiia serusen8 DET CENL 
25. Cloth, and » kn „or felted fab- 
rics of other than cotton or 
W001]. ccccetereeeeeeteesssrseerseereeed per cent. 
26. Cloth, painted, enameted shirred, tarred, var- 
nished, OF OCA... cece ceraeeeceeed DET CONE 
27. Clothing, or other articles of dress...6 per cent. 
29, Cloves and clove stems, ground, and all imita- 
tions, per pound... 1 2-10 cents 
30, Coal, mineral, per ton, .. 6 cents 
31. Coffee, ground, and tes, per 


wel 2-10 cents 


34 
value, or when sold otherwise than by the 
7 POUND aeia PARIO AR 12 per cent. 
35. Copper and lead, in ingots, pigs, or bars, 
spelter and Drassussesrsssseresn 3.6 Per Cent, 
36. Copper, manufactures ot, not otherwise pro- 
vided for... . 6 per cent. 
37. Cutton fabrics, woven, ted, and all 
manufactures of cotton. 6 per cent, 
38, Cotton, raw, per pound 2 cents 
39. CULOry...cseecereosenneee 6 per cent. 
40. Diamonds, emeralds, precious stones, and imi- 
tations, aud all other jewelry.. 6 per cent, 
41. Distilled spirits, per galion... 200 per cent, 
42, Fermented liquors, per barrel........1U0 per cent. 
43. Furs, — when wade up or  imanufuc- 
s ULed sessessoissssesesrssioresursantsaparser cone ee per cent. 
44. Furniture, or other articles made of 
` WOAS dassi de ssni «6 per cent, 
45. Gas, monthly product wo hundred 
thousand cubic fect, per one thousand cubic 
L LOC sesees ce cesereisernttenetestsetessreee serene 12 CONES 
46. Gas, mon hly product over two hundred thou- 
saud cubic feet and not over five hundred 
thousand cubic feet, per one thousand cubic 
FOOL. sssssacsecssersoesersesstccsesecseeserceesoncosees 1S COILS 
47. Gas, monthly product over five hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet and not over five mil- 
lion cubic feet, per one thousand cubic 

ec 2 

48. Gas, monthly product o aiioe oabie 
feet, per one thousand feet... ccs 30 cents 
49, Ginger, imitations, per 
pound O veel 2-10 cents 
50. Glass, manufaciures o: 6 per cent. 
SL Gloves, mittens, and moccasins, made from 
leather or skins on which a duty has been 
a a Paid, upon the increased value....6 per cent, 
52. Glueand cement, liquid, per gallon... 48 cents 
53. Giue, solid, and gelatine, per 
7 DOWN. eeeeceeseseeee csssentesecreeseeeed 210 cents 
dd. Gold, manufactures of, not otherwise provided 
m FOP EE -6 per cent, 
55. Gold foil, per ounc PE yE 40 
50. Gold leaf, per pack... 1 6-10 cents 
58. Ganüvwder; not ove cents per pound in 
. VALUG. ..eerecersseeeertessnctsseteeseaseeessssa DOP . 
59. Gunpowder, over 38 cents per pound fy ale, 
. Per pOUN eee .. 12 cents 
60. Guita percha, manufactures of.,.......6 por cent, 
61. India-rubber, manufactures of... 6 per cent, 
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@ _ per tons... 


. Petroleum, crude, per barrel 


Iron, advanced beyond blooms, slabs, or loops, 
and not beyond bars, per ton of 2,000 
pounds evs sieges .33 60 

Iron, band, „and sheet, 
No.18, wire gauge, per ton 

Iron, band, hoop, and sheet, 
18, Wire gauge, per LON... ceee cere 00 

Tron, bars, rods, &., made from iron on which 
a duty of $3 has been paid, per ton.........$2 

fron, blooms, slabs, or loons, per ton... è 

Iron, castings used for bridges and otber per- 
MANENLE SITUCLUTES, DEF CON seanser crererseeseree BO 60 

Iron, castings, exceeding ten pounds in weight, 

$3 6 


Iron, cut nails, and spikes, per ton.. 
Tron, pig, per ton... 
Iron, plate, not less tha 
in thickness, per ton 
Iron, plate, less than one eighth of 
thickness, per ton 
Tron, railroad, per ton.. i 
Iron, railroad, rerolled, per ton.. wwe 240 
Iron, rivets, nuts, washers, and bolts, per 
LON osgrecuessssssereaeeasegneensnerscees seenanerassanes presse PO OO 
Tron, rivets, nuts, &c., made from iron on 
which a duty of not less than $3 per ton has 
been paid, per ton, in addition only...... $2 40 
Tron, stoves and hollow ware, per ton....... 3 60 
Tron, advanced beyond pigs, blooms, &c., the 
duty to which it was liable in the form of 
blooms, slabs, &e., not having been paid, in 
addition to the foregoing rates, per ton..$3 60 
Iron, manufactures of, not otherwise pro- 
ssesegquesraeeeueeeceererasene® per cent. 
railroad chains, &c., per 
es arae 0 00 
(sce No. 


vided for... 
wrought, 


Iron, 


6 per cent, 
D, Y d 1ds... 42 cents 

Leather, of all descriptions, curried or fin- 
ished.. asese sssnssvsssaresscassorsrasssassr seese 0 Per cont. 
Leather, of all descriptions, tanned in the 
TOURD. cecseeeseees pitta tteceriend POT ORE. 
Leather, manufactures of, not otherwise pro- 
vided for...eressssssssonserrrsreereresenren 0 Per cont. 
Lime, and Roman or watercement,.3 6-10 per et. 
Marbie, or other monumentalstones..6 per cent. 
Masts, spars, and vessel blocks.,.2 4-10 per cent, 
Materials, not otherwise provided for, manu- 
factures of....... senor per cent. 
Molasses, produc gar-cane, per 
TAN ON. crerseocenersneeseenenseerensees onnes «6 cents 
Molasses, sirup of, melado, and ci bottoms, 
PEP pound ssesesisesressiesrrserreseserersssreren lE COULS 
Maustard, ground, and wil imitations, per 
POUNC C 2-10 cents 
Naphtha, known as gasoline, of specific grav- 
ty exceeding 109... watch sevens „5 per cent. 
Vils, essential, of all descriptions...6 per cent, 
Oil, coal iiuminating, refined vapbeia, dis- 
tillate beuzine, benzole, produced by the 
distillation of petroleum, &., per gal- 
lon ne AEE A CRDLY 
Dil, coal i „refived, produced by the 
distillation of coal, asphaltum, or shale, ex- 
clusively, per gallon 15 cents 
Oil, lard, linseed, mastard-seed, and alt ani- 
mal and vegetable, not otherwise provided 
for, pet GALLON... ee 6 cents 
Paints aud painters’ volors .6 per cent. 
Paper of all descriptions, including pastebourd, 
binders’ beard and tarred paper...8 per cent, 
Pepperand pimento, ground, audall imitations, 
per pound...... +1 2-10 cents 
31 


Puotographs, or other sun- pictures, being copies 

of engravings or works of art.. .6 per cent. 
Pianosand other musical instruments,6 percent. 
Pickt«s, preserved truit, vegetables, neat, fi h, 

aud shell-fish.... .6 per cent. 
PinS.rcrcccorseseresee cos 6 per cent. 
Pottery ware, manufactures of........6 per cent. 


Quicksiiver, produced trom tbe 
ore... seugacseeceseneseeaesneacosens voerese2 4-10 per cent. 
Repairs of eugives, cars, Carriages, or other 


articles, on increased value....3 6-10 per cent. 
Repairs of ships, steamboats, or other vessels, 
on increased value.............2 4-10 per cent. 
Sails, tents, shades, awnings, aud bags, of what- 
ever materials made. 6 percent. 


Saleratus and bicar soda, per 
DOWN. creeee OIER EEE 26 milis 
Sait, per 100 pounds.. 7 2-10 cents 
Screws, commonly called wood- 
SCLUWS EE A EES 10 per cent. 
Ships, and all other vessels or water- 
CrAEbesessrserreessereoeree ge 2 4-10 per cent. 


Siik, manufacture» of..... . 6 per cent. 
Silver, manutactares of, not otherwise pro- 
vided FOr.s.seseersesseeseererorreeesresrseseere: Ô POT CENL 
Slate, treestone, sandstone, &e., when bewn, 
finished, or dressed 3 6-10 per cent. 
Snuuffof all descriptions, per pound......40 cents 
Soap, SOL. aerccesveereree ` per cent 
Suap, castile, de., not 0 e per pound 
in value, per pound... s-r oscars 2 4-10 miila 
Soap, castile, &c., over five cents per pound in 
value, per pounde..r.eeseerrerrsereiere 1 2-10 cents 
Soap, fancy, scented, &e-, per pouud......t cents 
Starch, made of potatues, per pound..2 4-10 mills 
Starch, wade of corn or wheat, per 
POUDG ssveecsroesseecseessstnetereeteesseneenered 6-10 mills 


124, 
125. 


Starch, made of rice or other materials, per 


Ca BS E N scoseye 1 2-10 cents 


per ton... 
Steel, over 
cents per pound in value, per-ton. 
Steel over eleven cents, per pound iu sac 16 
Steel, rolled in sheets, rod'or wire made of steel, 
on which a duty has been paid, on increased 
value... ORGE E ET A 6 per cent. 
Steel, manufactures of, not otherwise pro- 
vided OF... cecsceecsscesecsessenevsscveeerseee nO POF CONE. 
Stereotypers, lithographers, and engravers, 
PLOAUCHIONS Of. ceeessressscceeese vgeees---e 8 DEF Cent, 
Sugar, not above No.12 Dutch standard, per 
pound.. 
Sugar, ab: . 12 
standard, per pound....... 
Sugar, above No. rd, per 
DOUDG....ccsrescseeeseee TE R .4 2-10 cents 
Sugar refiners, on gross 
fais inassceacceenaa E ..3 per cent, 
Thread, yarn, and warps for weaving..6 per cent. 


Tobacco, cavendish, plug, Ca per 
POUND... ceecedegerenesesssteeseseeseenenceenee acereee AO COMES 
Tobacco, smoking, per pound.. „30 cents 


Tobacco, smoking, made exclusively of stems, 
per pounds... : .-.... 15 CONES 
Tobacco, fine-cut, chewing, per pound...40 cents 


. Tobacco, twisted by hand, per pound...30 cents 
Turpentine, spirits of, per gallon 24 cents 
Umbrellas and parasols.. „6 cents 
Varnish or J .6 cents 


Water, artificial mineral, soda, sursapa- 
Til] OscssaceccevsesecsancseesssensssnsessssusevererteeneceO COMES 
Water, mineral or medicinal, per bottle con- 
taining not more than one pint.........6 mills 
Water, mineral or medicinal, per bottle con- 
taining more than one pint and not more 
than One QUATE.... cessed 2-10 comnts 
Water, mineral or medicinal, containing more 
than one quart, for each additional 
UBL. A .1 2-10 per cent. 
Wine made of grapes, pe) Dy csstovesO CODES 
Wine, produced by being mixed with other 
spirits, pew gallon.....ee ieee 60 conts 
Woolen fabrics woven, knit, or felted, and ail 
manufactures Of WOO!.....u sesoses Ô Per conte 
Zine, oxide of, perone hundred pounds...42cents 
Animals slaughtered. 
Cattle over three months old, per head...40 cents 
Cattle not over three months old, per 
heatde...sesseiseoonserosasresisecsaseceon wd COMES 
Sheep und lambs, per head 
Sneep slaugitered for pelts, per head....2 cents 
Swine, por bead..ss.seriesteseessee ree esrers seses J0 COMLS 
Grosa receipts, 
Advertisements. sssr 
Bridges und toll-roads 
Cas als.c.cccrererereeee 
Express com punier 
Ferries cccseseeseeessoeee 
Losuranece companies.. 
Lotteries.. 
Railroads. 
Ships, barges 
Stage-couches, wag 
Stea MDO. snese š 


3 
1} per cent. 
5 per cent. 
j per cent. 
b per cent. 
24 per cent. 
å per cent. 


Telegraph companies. 5 per cent. 

Theaters, operas, circuses, and muse- 
UMass PN EAE enseee: 2 per ceut. 
. x Sales. 

AUCION SR1O8.... cc cecseererrerersensesne + of 1 per cent. 

Brokers’ sales of merchandise, produce, 
ssir of 1 per cent. 


ee 


gen par value 
TheEredf ss cccsseessree 1-20 of 1 percent. 
Brokers’ sases of foreign exchange, promissory 
notes, or other securities....1-20 of l per cent. 


. Brokers’ sales of gold and silver bullion and 


PS sensecesenecsseses acces ranene sacense 1-10 of i per cent. 


Apothecaries......... je 
Architects aud civil engineers. 
Assay ers, annual assays not over 
VAlUO..anne oaeee serinsinscncascosa sososseas 
Assayers, anuual assays over $250,000 and not 
over $500,000, $200 


$10 
10 


in 


barrels.. eorsesserorse eneses 
Brewers, anuual manutacture no 
DALTelS... ce serseesreerrorenrt reseso reese 
Bowling-alleys, for each alley.. 
Brokers, cattle, annual seles 
Brokers, cattle, over $10,000, $1 for each ad- 
ditional $1,000 in addition to the $10. 
Brokers, comm'reial.... 
Brokers, custow-house.. 
Brokers, land warrant.. 2 
Brokers, pawn, capital not ove: 000. 
Brokers, pawn, capital over $50,000, 
every $1,000 in addition to the $50. 
Brokers, PYOLUCO..c.sss0eserseeconevassrsateonseeree es 


192, 
193. 


203. 
204. 


205. 


206. 
207. 
208, 
209. 
210. 


211. 


212. 
218. 


2138. 


214. 
215. 
210, 
217. 
218. 
219. 


219i. Miners. 


220. 
221, 
222. 


229. 
230, 
231. 
232. 
233, 


234, 
236. 


2365. 


237. 
238. 
239. 


240. 


241. 
242, 
244, 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 


249. 
230. 


21. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
257. 
258. 


259. 


260, 
261. 


202.. 


Ho. or Rus: - 


Brokers, StOOK N OET EE GOO 
Builders and contractors, annual contracts not 
8 oror $25. i soe nencansisssaressedaivevedssdes Sa EEE i 
uiigers. an contractors, annual contracts over 
$25,000, $L for every $1,000-in addition to the. 


Distillers of coal-oil.. . 
Distillers of spirituous liquor cave: 
Distillers of spirituous liquor, annual manu- 
facture less than three bandred barrels......$25 
Distillers. of apples, grapes, und peaches, an- 
nual wanufacture less than one hundred and 
fifty barrels serra Sl 2 DO 
Eating-house 
Exhibitions not 
Gift enterprises 
Horse-dealers..... 
Hotels, yearly rental or begs. 
Hotels, yearly rental over $200, five 
every $100 in addition to the $10. 
Hotels, steamers, and vessels boarding ‘passen- 
BOTS. PREEN Silke as 
Insurance agents, domestic. 
Insurance agents, foreign 
Insurance brokers......... 
Intelligence-office keepers. ... 
Jugelers.. 
Lawy ors 
Livery-s s 
Lottery-ticket dealers 
Manuiroturers 


herwise provided for, 


Patent A 
Patent-right enters.. 
Peddlers, first class,..... 
Peddlers, second class 
Peddlers, third class. 
Peddlers, fourth olass...... sgaigeves coves 
Peddlers who peddle jewelry or dry goods... 
Photographers, annual receipta not over $500; 10 
Photographers, ann 
not over $1,000. 
Photographers, a 
Plumbers and gas-fitters..... 
Physicians and surgeons.. 

Real estate ugents......... x 
Rectifiers of any. quantity not exceeding 500 
DDETOlS.oensessosoesseeo seanprpooparaovesosssop se aseeni joens BA 
Rectifiors of any quantity exceeding 500 barrels, 

for every 500 barrels in Add WON... cee s320 
Reianit dealers. sesreree seer 
Retail dealers in liquor 
Stallions and jacks.. 
Substitute brokers.. 
‘Yueaters, Museums, 
"Lubacconistaeesse ces 
Wh.-lesnle dealers, 
Waoievaie dealers w 
$30,000, $1 for every $1,000 in addition to 
_ the $50. eine ; 
Wholesa e dealers in liquor, annual sales not 
over $50,00U...sessesensensr oee sesse rnossenue seeeben oo GOO, 
Wholesale dealers in liquor, anuual sales over 
$50,000, $1 tor every $1,000 in addition to 
the $50. f z 
Income. i 
Income exceeding $600 and not exceeding 
O00. oaiae sorone roasseconcescasosesos asees sreeerD HAF GENT, 
Income exceeding $5,000, on excess, over 
$5,000. 10 per cent. 
Bank surplus 
PAUAR. rivessseereste sossta sarge evresi erevan goeeed Per Cent, 
Bank profits not divided or added to sur- 
PlUsuseerseoooer sporre sncgnegtssaastsnes presse senses 5 per cent. 
Canal companies, dividends, interest on bonds, 
and additions to surplus funds......3 per cents 
Insurance companies, dividends, and additions 
to surplus funds ..5 per osit, 
Railroad compa 4 mds,  intorëst 
on bonds and additions to surplus 
funds. -sese aston sient soetsaseusas iroa «5 per veut. 
Salaries of United States officers......5 per ó nt, 
Turnpike companies, dividends; ‘interest 
on bonds, aud additions - to, surplus 
FUNAS...cscccssecseeeescascrseee ETE: DEF COLE. 
Legucies and successions. y 
Legacies, lineal issue or ancestor, brother or 
BISLEL...seeseere resore renent „1 per oent. 
Legacies, descendan r or sis- 
COT re reccerees disse videos nagtsncnstentatonesasenee POL CONE, 
Legacies, uncle or aunt, or descend mt of 
SINC. .sscesieivedssiacecsorsresersretebesevserereed DEY CONE, 
Legacies, great-uncle or aunt, or descendant of 
SAIC. .sreensreessseon ny sanerea ees 5 per cent, 
Legacies, stranger in blood ..6 per. cent, 
Succession, lineal issue or ancestor...1 per cent. 
Successions, brother or sister, or descendant of 
BANC recesses reves sinfini painaa onnon aaea 2 percent. 
Successions, uncle ur aunt, or descendant of 
sume... severed DOr CONE, 
Successions, , ordescendant 


OE EMIO ceee ese ceceterensernceer eres „5 percent, 

Successions, stranger in blood..........6 per ceni. 
Articles in Schedule A. $ 

Billiard tables, kept for ugoen dennet SLO 
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42D Cona....2p NESS. 


262. Carriages, kept for use, ovér:$50 and not over 
383... Carriages, kept. for use, over $100 and not over 
264, 


Carriages, kept for use, over $200 and not over 
$300 $3 


. Carriages, kept for use, over $500 - 
Piano-fortes,.and other musical instruments, 
kept for.use, over $100 aud not over $200 in 
VRLO COCD A. csoce csrssensreccensag eskoi eniras sessed 
Piano-fortes, and other musical instruncats, 
Kept for use, over $200 and not over $400 in 

view ge VARUG, CCD... ec secseseeccnendieensaeteane sedate cesses 
. Piano-tortes, and. other musical instraments, 

ai y Koptfar use, over $400, bach... PERNE 7) 


270. Plate of gold, kept tor use, por ounce 
wary gp BROW O E E CODES 
271... Plate of silver, kept for use, per ounce, 
NI = OM aide ccnesecncncn seus sat be tbvareeveseesd CONES 
272. Watches, gold, kept fo not $100 in 
. vale. 
273, Watches 
vig 2 Valn 
274. Yachts, r less, a n 
275. Yachts, over 10 tons, and t s 
276. Yachts, over 20 tons, and not over 40 tos, 
PE T E E beD 
277. Yachts, over 40 tons, and not over 80 tons, 
278.. Yachts, over 80 tons, and not over 110 tons, 
ar CURa NE berses STO 
279, . Yachts, over 110 tons, cach wl OO 
. . Bank circulation and deporits. » i 
0. Bank deposits, por indbta..,,..J-2t of 1 per cont. 
Bi. Bankeupital, por month 4 of 1 pek cent. 
2. Bank circulation, perm 1, 1-12 of 1 por cent. 
3. Bonk circulation, exuceding 00 percont. of cap- 
ital, in addition... sagyeekeO OF L por cont, 
$i Bank cireulntion, execedihy average of bix 
months preceding Jaly 1, 1804, in addi- 
HON acuebabsenegess serel-6 OF 1 pot cont, 
0 Passports, 


989, Passports, onch -.esscecssseesseseen 
285). Substitutes furnished by broke 
Yöt së that the blatk list runs as high in 
panbers as two hundred and eighty-five anda 
alf. o wouder that Democratie newspa- 
ers and speakers of that day paraded this list 
and talked about thè people being taxed from 
the cradle to the grave. jt was true, and the 
appeal of Boquent getitlemen on the otber 
side was unheeded only because we had just 
emerged from the war with a country saved as 
Uy fire; and men breathed feet in the convic- 
fion that thé immediate danger to the life of 
the Republic had passed, aud for the moment 
fefased to consider What it cost. But as soon 


upon the Republican party. ldo not seek to 
avoid that issue, As ® party the responsibility 
was upol us; for we had two thirds of each 
branch of Congress, and could adjust taxation 
to suit ourselves. We could pass any tax bill 
over the velo of President Johnson 
The dolléetion of the reveiiue when once 
imposed was quite another thing. That we had 
very little as a patty to do with, Mr. Johnson 
splediy Went into opposition to the Republi- 
cab party, took his contidantsand advisers from 
those who were outside of its ranks, and put 
inti Office whenever it was‘in his power men 
in no way representing its policy or principles. 
Now, I wish to showin as ‘brief space of 
timid as thay be Aaa aah a what the Repub- 
lican party has doné in the Way of reducing 
this internal revenue tax. I will have read 
the following table, showing the amount of the 
différént reductions and the dates of the acts 
providing for them, with a note from the Com- 
missioner of Jnternal Revenue showing gen- 
erally How the reduction applied. 
l Annual reduction. 
$65,000,000 
40,030,900 
< 23,000,909 
` 45,000,000 


Act of July 13, 1866.. 
Act of March 2, 1867, 
Act of February 3, 1388, 
Act of March 31, 1868, t 
Act of July 20, 1808, 


Act of July 14, 1870.00... 65,090,000 
Dotal.sccsssssscdsessssserssdsavesesssnsveesctesteseesen 8228, 000,000 
pacientes 


‘The reduction under act of July 13, 1866, wag 
effected chiefly by the repeal of the extra duty of 
twenty per cent.imposed on manufactures. by seč- 
tion five, act of March 3, 1865; and by additions to 
the free list; under act of March 2. 1867, by raising 
the exemption on. income from $600 to $1,000, and 
establishing a uniform rate of five per cent: in placé 
of the differential rates of five and ten per cent. 
The list of .6xemptions was also still further in- 
creased, and the rate of tax in some instances 
teduced. The act of February 8, 1868, repealed the 
duty on raw cotton.. By act of March 31, 1868, the 
tax was repealed on all manufactures then taxable, 
enumerated in section ninety-four, act of June 30, 
1864, except gas. Ehe act of July 14, 1870, repealed 
the tax on gross receipts, sales other than sales paid 
by stimps, and sales df tobacco, spirits, and wines, 
legacies, successions, articles in schedule A, pass- 
ports, and. spécial taxes, éxcept those relating to 
spirits, tobacco, and fetmented liduots. ‘he ex- 
emption on income tas raised from $1,000 to $2,000, 
and thé rate reduced from five to two anda half por 
cent. The number of articles on the schedule has 
thus been reduced from nearly three hundred under 
the act of March.3, 1865, to less than sixty under act 
of July 14, 1870.” 


The act of July 14; 1870, also provided fora 
reduction in the tariff athounting to. $80,000, - 
000; tnaking in all a reduction in annual tax- 
atioh of $258,000,000. Who will dare say that 
the people have not been relieved as fast as 
pradence would permit. Iwill show here by 
way of illustrating this relief thè shrunkén list 
of articles now subject to the internal reve- 
nue tax: ; 
capers Spiritk; i : 

1. Spirits distilled from grapes, per zallon,50 cents 
2. Spirits distilled froin apples and peic 


RUNON.  sseressecneeeseeses 
Spirits distilled from 
grapes, apples, an 


ca 
S 
= 
pn 
= 
2 
DB 
S 
isd 
aa 
= 
Ei 
= 
& 
o 
Ki 
Q 
2i 
ica 
= 
% 
= 
2 
cr 
<i 
zi 
Gs 
A 
TR 


Distillers distilling one hundred barreisor less, 
Gennai 3400 


barrels, 
9, Rectifiers, ia 
Rectifiers of any quiutity of distilled spirits 
éXceeding two hundred barrels por, year, 
for every barrel over two hundred bir- 
VON ie eaes gases getseneesssseearescgneessenseseenensD0 CONS 
Wine made in imitation of champagne, ahd 
liquors produced by being rectified, or mixed 
With distilled spirits; in botues containing 
more than oné pint and not more than one 
gaart Per ozo nis cshecsleidsassasseevscsonccsiaos! $6 
Wine made in imitation of champagne, and 
liquors produced by being rectified, or mixed 
with distilled spirits, in bottles containing 
not more than oue pint, and at the same 
rate for any quantity howevor put úp, per 
dozen........ 3 


13. Dealers, retail liquor, (special tax).. $25 

l4. Doutors. wholesale liquor; anoual sales not 
over $25,000, (special tax)... ccie sasse lOO 

15. Dealers in liquor, annual sales (including other 
merchandise) over $25,000, for all sales of 
liquors over such $25,000. ... 1 per cent. 

16. Manutacturers of stills, (Spee 5 

i7. Stills or worms, Mùnutictürèd, c 

18, Stamps, distillery warchouse, eich 

19, Stamps for rectified spirits, caeli 

20. Stamps, wholesale liquor dealers, +25 cents 

; Tobacco. 

21. Cigars and cherooty, ofall descriptions, whether 
of domestic manufietare or imported, per 
_ thousand... E ETPA APA eusneses seus 

22, Cigarettes, domestic or imported, weighing 
not over three pounds per thousand, per 

_ thousand, $1 50 

23, over 

2h, 

25. 

26. 

2. 


Tobacco, smoking, exclusively of stems or of 
leaf, all stems in; fine-cut shorts and refuse 
scraps and sweepings of tobacco, domestic or 
imported, per Pound... ceciscce see LO cents 

Stamps for tobacco‘or snuffintended fot export, 

2, BUCH soresesiweriseieen asesientnncoressiecdansdeusvenO CONUS 

Dealers in leaf tobacco, annual sales not over 
$10,000, (Special tax,).c.ssssccsccerrecccenee reenen. B25 

Dealers in leaf tobacco, annual sates over $10- 
000, for every $1,000 over $10,000........ essen eS 

Dealers in . manufactured tobacco, annual 
sales over $100 and not over $1,000, (special 

+ NBR.) E OE TEE EREE $5 

Dealers in manufactured tobacco; annual Sales 
over. $1,000, for every $1,000 over $1,000. y 

Manufacturers of tobacco, (special tax,). 

35. Manufacturers of tobacco, the penal s 
whose bond exceeds $5,000, for every 

over $5000 a ccdsescevesccesacavscavscnsiosnceSaau'aave 
Fermented liquors. 


bee 


$1,000 
eae 2 


36. Fermented liquors, per barrel. .s.cc.ccescccece-s: 
37. Brewers, annual manufacture 
hundred barrels, (special tax,),..... $ 
38. rewers, annual manufacturcnot less the fi 
hundred’ barrels, (special tax, ). s.s.s... B100 
_ Banks and bankeré. 
Bank deposits, per thonth......1-24 of 1 per cent. 


Bank deposits, savings, &c.. having no capital 
stock, per six months.. tof 1 per cent. 


41. Bank capital, per month.. 24 Of 1 per cent. 
42, Bankcirenlation,-per thonth...J-l20f 1 per cent. 
43. Bank cireulation, excecding ninety per cent. of 


capital, in addition, per month,1-60f1 per ct. 

Banks, of amount of notes of any person, 

State bank, or State banking association, 

used forcirculation, and paid out,10 per cent. 
Gas. 


5. Gas, monthly product not over two hundred 
thousand cubic feet, per one thousand cubic 
LCL vccacsercrnsassits instore vibyernetavcrsevessieent CENTS 

Gas, monthly product over two hundred thou- 
sand and not over five hundred thousand cu- 
bic feet, per one thousand cubic fest,15 cents 


47. Gas, monthly product over five hundred thou- 
sind and not over five million cubic feet, per 
one thousand eubie feet... enn 20 cents 

48. Gas, monthly product over five million cubic 
feet, per one thousand cubic feet.......25 cents 

Income, fo a ; 

49, Tneome exceeding $2,000... dt per cent. 

50. Bank dividends and profits eurried to any 


able profits carried to any fund...2s per cent. 
Railroad companies’ dividends and profits car- 

ried to any fundens rersesecens 2y per cent. 
Railroad companies’ interest on bonds, 2$ per ct. 
Turnpike companies’ dividends, interest 

on bonds, and profits curried to any 

FUN iseis setees coneneen Mobs tiers TETA 2} per cent. 

And this Congress has followed steadily in 
the same direction. The tax and tariff bill, 
as sent by this House to the Senate and 
amended by that body, still farther reduces 
annual taxation. more than fifty million dol- 
lars. So that when it shall take effect the 
aggregate reduction of annual taxation will 
exceed three hundred million dollars: And 
yet our Democratie friends would have the 
people believe that the Republican party has 
been false to its trust and has neglected the 
péople’s interests. f 

All this has been done in the seven years 
that have passed since the war, wlrile the 
doniinant party has borne other responsibili- 
ties that would have crushed any other polit- 
ical organization that ever existed. It has 
conipléted the work of reconstruction. It has 
passed, one after the other, as the need arose, 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth arti- 
cles of the amendments to the Constitution, 
confiribing all that we had gained by putting 
down the rebellion, and establishing it that iu 
this regard no backward steps should éver be 
taken. Ithas done all this alone, not only un- 
assisted by the Democratic party, but always 
opposed and resisted in Congress at every 
step by that party, As itmay be good reading 
for my Democratic friends; who: profess so 
much syitpathy with the overburdened, over- 
taxed people, I will give the vote in this House 


on the tax and tariff bill of 1870, which struck 


off $80,000;000 of: anual taxation: yeas 144, 
all but eight Republicans; nays 49, all Demo- 
erats. ` g ` 

Ihave nöt timé to spèak of the jniprove- 
ments made in the excise or internal revenue 
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tax asile from reduction of the articles and 
occupations.. to which it should apply. The 
machinery .was made more perfect, the taxes 
that. remained were hetter collected, and 
thefts and, peculations almost entirely ceased 
after March, 1869, , Take spirits, fermentgd 


liquofs, and tobacco as instances: In 1864— 
Spirite paid... i iess.. G18, 731,422 45 
Fermented li 3,134,928 06 
PObAUCCO nesnas resone . 11,401,373. 10 


Total ..saseorsssossaee cosssecesenessssee ree seese oe: 1r: $33,867,723 61 


In 1868, the last Johnson year, these three 
sources brought in but $46,841,595 14; while 
in 187] the tax collected was as follows: 


Spirits ausser: $46,281,848 10 
Fermented li 7,389,501 82 
Tobacco 33,578,907 18 


Total... 7,250,257 10 


I will read“ the following’ letter from the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, showing 
that while all this has been dowe in that bureau 
the force employed has been reduced : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Ovrice or INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, March}, 1872. 

Sir: In reply, to your verbal request, I have the 
honor to hand you the following as the number of 
each grade of officers of this bureau whose services 
have been dispensed with from Marek: 4, 1869, to 
January 1,:4872: 


Collectors, (consolidation of districts,).... 9 
Assessors, (consolidation of districts,). e 9 
Assistant agsossors..... 1,355 
Distillery storekeeper: . 129 
Distillery surveyors. 209 
Tobacco inspectors 635 
Total. nccccorecssesee aaccegs oesgeacstees 12,334 


From the best information in my possession I am 
of opivion that the saving to the Government by this 
reduction will-eqaal if it does not. exceed. $1,200,00 


er annum. 
a Very respectfully, J. W. DOUGLASS, | 
a ee : Commissioner. 


Hon: Evonne Hann, House of Representatives, 
Who will say that this isnot good adminis- 
tration ? So much for taxation. ` 
EXPENDITURES, 
How did themoney go? Thisreally embraces 
both of the considerations which I propose to 
resent ; for. the money that bas been received 
into. the Treasury bas gone partly in ‘paying 
the running expenses, and upon the national 
debt, interest, and principal. | _ a: 
First, the annual expenditurés. Let me take 
‘the same years that I have gone overin examin- 
ing the taxation, beginning in: 1865, with the 
year ending July 1, 1866, T e tremendous ex- 
penditures of the war years give no’ standard 
for a fair comparison, so I do not go baek to 
‘that time. Here are the expenditures entire, 
including payment of interest upon the natiena 
debt, for the six years ending July 1, 1871: 
; $520,909,416 99 
357,542,675 16 


3001658960 75 
; N B95, 177.188 25 
The table is worth studying, beating in mind 
the proposition that I have before advanced, 
that the’ Republidan party is not responsible for 
the expenditure of the public money, as it did 
not have control of the executive department 
of thé Government until March 4, 1869. 

The expenditure for 1868, the last yearof 
Mr. Johnsen; when he was most nearly in fel- 
lowship. with the Democratic party, was over 
$20,000,000 larger than in 1867, while the 
first year of the present Administration, when 
‘the Republi¢an party’ first since the war bad 
entire ‘control of both executive and legisla- 
tive departments of the Government, shows a 
decréase of $54,500,000, followed by a decrease 
‘of $13,000,000 for 1870, and $24,500,000 for 
1871 and 1872. a , 

I shonld be glad if I had the tipse fo gå into 
an analysis. of the last year’s.expendit 


RIES, 


showing item by item what, has become of the 
money. The chairman of the Committee on 
Apprapriations [ Mr. Garrigip] has-done that 
already so admirably that | quote from a 
speech made by him on this floor on the 23d 
of last January: a ; 
“It will be epn that I have placed in the firs 
group all those items of expenditure, exclusive o 
be principal of the public ‘debt, which “are! paid 
directly. for expenges of the late war. . Fhese items 
explain themselves, and Smannt to #175,543,140 x 
‘The second group exhfbits t A 
and havat expénies of the Governinent, excluding 
apenditures for the in brorement Gf barbors and 
tiveres, "hich is properly a ciyil expenditure, and 
pe excluding payments for the late war, which 
elong to another group, i ba 
“In the third group, I have placed the eivil ex- 
enditures proper—all that does not belong to the 
rst two groups. From this tableitappears that of 
the expenses during the past year, sixty and a half 
per cent. of the whole amount, leaving out the pay- 
ment of the principal of the public debt, was directly 
for the laté war; fourteen per cent, was for the sup- 
port of our Army and Navy, aud twenty-five and a 
half per cest, for-all the other departments of the 
Government. Or, stated now summarily. sixty and 
a half per cent. of all our expynditures*f last year 
was for the late war, and thirty-nine and a half 
per cent. for current expenses. 


{BRITISH AND AMERICAN EXPENDITURES COMPARED. 


“STi will be interesting to compare this table with a 
similar analygis of the expenses of the British 
overnment for tne past year, in a table which I 
ave compifed from official reports, making the saine 
hreò groups for the expenditures of that country as 


| fop our owm. - 


British expenditures for 1871.. 


Per 
Hems. . l Totals. cent. 
Obarges on the pubłie debt, (in- ` 
terest), 26,826,436 384 
Army 430, 
Navy. . 9,456,641 
———— 22,897,041 33 
——  £49,713,47 N; 
All other expenditures... s.s... 19,980,062 284 
Petal seses sises susesisesreiderision esens 69,699,539 100 


| “The interest on the British debt is thirty-eight and 
a hait per cent, of the whole ‘annual expenditares. 
‘Bho cost of the Army and Navy is thirty-three per 
cent. pf the whole. -These two clements, being. the 
eost of past apd prospective wars, make seventy- 
ond nd a half percent, of the whole expenditure. 
AH other expenditures.of their Government amount 
to but twenty-eight and a half per cent. : 

“Te is curious to observe that their civil establish- 
ment dosts almost’ the same percent. of the whole 
expenditures ès ours does. But while they pay 
thirty-three per cent. of all of their expenditures 
for their present military and naval establishments, 
ours costs but fourteen per cent.—less than one half 
of their rate. 

` LAST—-THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

It is a war debt incurred to save the Repub- 
le from destruction by armed rebellion, and 
for this: reason is- generally aecepted by the 
people as an obligation te be manfully dis- 
charged by. full payment. It was the price paid 
for union and ensuring peace; and yet Mr. 
Buchanan, the last of the line of Democratic 
Presidents, did. quite ẹ handsome. business in 
laying the foundarion of the present national 
debt. I give the net revenue for three fiscal 
years of hig ag ministzation.:. 
1857. Expenditures... 7 
1857. Revenue 


Doe C EEE E S 


1858. Expenditure: 
1858. Revenues. 


«374,185,270 39 
„e 40,655,305 96 


1859. Expenditures.. 
TS59. Revenae..:. scree 


Diehcit... cies ireren 


$7,065,900 50 


Mr. Buchanan had to borrow, in these three 
years of profound peace, over fifty million dol- 


ars. Lo ; 

But these figures sink into insignificance 
when compared with those which we are. ae- 
customed to contemplate in considering our war 
debt proper. I only give them place in order to 


call the attention of gentlemen on. the other 


‘side.of this Mouse. to: the fact. that their last 
‘yepreseniatiye-in the executive chair ran the 


country in debt at the rate of $17,000,000 a 


é current military ` 


year in a time of peace. We hear a good deal 
from thege gentlemen about improvidence, ex 
travagance, and sori pe ot Mtr the. ptesent 
Administration. There may haye been neither 
of these under Mr. Buchanan, but if nat, it is 
ifficult ta see where the money spent went to. 
“The national debt of the United States on 
the Ist day of: March, 1869, inclpding acereed 
interest, and deducting cash in the Treasury, 
was. $2,425,463,260 OL.. ‘Phe. exact amount at 
the end of, the war, or ab the. end of the fiscal 
year ending duly, 1866, cannot he told with 
accuracy. It probably attained ita maximum 
at that fime, for by that time the floating in- 
debtedness had either been paid off by money 
derived from loans, or such temporary indebt- 
edness had been changed into some one of the 
more permanent forms. under which. our na- 
tional debt has since presented itself. . But it 
is safe to say that up to March 1, 1869, com- 
paratively little had beep done to. reduce the 
bonded debt of the country. The taxes, under 
the control of the Repubiicay party, were, as. 
have showed, being reduced every year, and 
the expenditures under Mr. Johnson bad: not 
been subjected to that revision and curtail- 
ment that has marked the course of his suc- 
cessor. The resalt was that the national debt 
of the country on March 1, 1869, was about 
$18,000,000 only less than it was in 18667 in 
all, more than $2,500,000,000. The Repub- 
lican party found the country thus burdened 
when the war ceased. Its magnitude appalled 
the stoutest hearts; it mortgaged every piece 
of property in the country;, it oppressed with 
doubt the future; it gave rise to. theories 
which, bad as they were, yet aitracted all- 
those who lacked a fitting sense. of public 
honor, as well as the .demagogue who sought 
to play upon this feeling for, his own advance- 
ment, ‘This. bias toward repudiation. nearly 
broke down. our eredit abroad, teaded to ub- 
settle business at home, and. to keep gold at.a 
high premium. With al} its. other herculean 
labors the Republican party grappled, with 
this. also. . Jt struggled . alang: through, the 
years of Andrew Johneon’s: administration, 
lacking: the control of the: public Treasury 
and of its administrators, and succeeded, while 
it was reducing taxation at every session of 
Congress, in keeping the national debt firmly 
in hand with a tendency toward reduction... 
What is the record since the accession of 
General Grant to the Presidency?) The debt 
as I have given it March 1, 1869, was $2,526,- 
463,260 01, and the reduction commenced at 
once. In the first month the debt was reduced 
$266,798 27; inthe second $6,399,070..65, and 
in no month since then has the reduction fallen 
below $2,000.000, while it-has reached as high 
a figure as $17,034,123 74 in the month end- 
ing August 1, 1870, and $20,208,772 Q4in- the 
month ending July 1, 1870. During the month 
ending April 30, 1872, the. reduction was 
$15,481,968 64. : ` s i 
. Nor has there been anything spgsmodie or 
sensational in all this.: . Ibis gratifying to see 


| how even has been the: cutting down of this 


great national mortgage. In the first year of 
Mr. Boutwell’s administration of the Treasury 
Department the reduction reached $87,134,- 
702.84; at-the end of the second year, ending 
March..1, 1871, $204,754.418 09; at the end 
of the third year, last Mareh, 1872, $290,649,- 


762 03, oran average yearly decrease of almost 
.$100,000,000. 


Up to last April 1, there had 
been paid off since March 1, 1869, the great 


| amount of $315,181,730 67. . : 


And. this involved a saving of monthly 
payment of interest of $1,70%.046, whichin 
one year would amount to $20,484,882, a 
sum larger than all the annual expenditures 
of the national Governmentfifty yeare ago. 
There is nothing like.is incall. history. ‘The 
resources of our-people. have’ serprised: the 


world, and these resonzces bave been so applied 
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that our credit has been reéstablished: all talk 
of repudiation has died out, and the public 
debt, no longer looming as a mighty bugbear, 
is looked upon as a legacy from the war not 
only to be borne without discontent, batin due 
course to be so reduced that men now living 
will see its last dollar paid. 

Do gentlemen realize that there has been 
paid into the Treasury as net revenue from the 
people’ in the last eight years the enormous 
sum of $3,818,169,250 06? I do not include 
in this a dollar that we have borrowed. All 
loans and Treasury notes are excluded. “Why, 
the amount is more than seventy per cent. 
larger than our present entire interest-bearing 
debt. Does ahy man longer fear for the future 
in this view? É 


Let us see how gold has been brought down | 


since 1869, and how our securities have ap- 
preciated. When Mr. Boutwell took charge 
of the Treasury Department in March, 1869, 
United States bonds were quoted at 83 in 
gold. They now sell at a premium in gold. 
Gold, which was then at 188, is now at 118, 
and has been as low as 110}. 


GENERAL RESULT. 
Now let me give the summing up of all this: 


Reduction of annual taxation..........06 $308,000,000 00 
Reduction of annual expenditures....., 225,632,228 74 
Reduction of principal of national debt 
to May 1, 1872......006 eee scrsencserecsensessoszes B21, 719,819 29 
Reduction of annual interest on the 
20,484,552 00 


national CODtesceeeresersserecesrenssesens 

Mr. Speaker, that presents a record not, it 
may be, so picturesque in its appeal to the 
human imagination as the achievements of 
war; but who will say that itis not fraught 
with as much of promise for the future of the 
American people? No thoughtful, patriotic 
man should dare to disparage either. I donot 
care to go back and revive old war issues and 
old party war records. The exposition that I 
have given of thé financial management of the 
Republican party through the President and 
his administration proves that no Republican 
need shun the issue presented by his party's 
conduct since the war. I am by no means 
certain that itscivic honors gained in these last 
six years will not as profoundly impress the 
future historian as the success with which it 
conducted the administration of the Govern- 
ment during the war. 

And, sir, I have no fears that the Ameri- 
can people are blind to all this luminous 
record. ‘There is to-day general content and 
abiding prosperity throughout all the land. 
Not. every industry thrives, it may be, at that 
pitch which those who pursue it desire. But 
take the country all together, and consider 
that the babes born during the war have not 
yet half grown to man’s stature, and who will 
not own that our condition of thrift and 
peacefulness should excite wonder and grati- 
tude? The temple of war is shut, aud its 
door has never even forebodingly creaked on 
rusty hinges since that eventful spring cam- 
paign of 1865 when all the rebel armies sur- 
rendered. The head of the Government on 
one of the days of that same spring was 
struck down by the assassin, and yet not a 
wheel of the giant machinery of the Govern 
ment went thereby awry. The war left to us 
the whole vast domain comprising the seced- 
ing States as conquered territory. Its whole 
extent had been overrun by our armies and 
its coast had been girdled by the constricting 
line of our Navy. All its social, political, 
and business relations had been broken up. 
Its people, though submitting to the result 
of stern war, yet acquiesced sullenly. Bands 
of desperadoes lurked in its wild regions, 
and refused to yield to the rule of reviving law 
and order. Secret associations of men met 
at night to plan outrage and murder upon 
those who differed with them in polities. His- 
tory is full of instances where such conditions 


have been followed by generations of anarchy 
and bloodshed. And yet the States are all 
reconstructed and again revolve in their orbit, 
with every department of Government, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, in full play. Four 
million people of an alien race had been sud- 
denly freed from a bondage that had oppressed 
them for centuries, brought to the fall | light of 
liberty by no easy gradation, and upon all 
this given the last great right of the American 
freemen, the ballot, and no outrage or excess 
has occurred that can be said to be at the 
hands of that race traceable to its new freedom 
and privilege. Agriculture has again revived 
in all the South, and its great staples yield a 
production as valuable in money as in the 
years preceding 1861. . 
In the North the war is hardly known except 
as an exercise of the memory. Our great 
armies were disbanded quietly, and melted 
away among the people, and no convulsion, 
social or political, followed from the sudden 
return of more than a million men to the 
scenes and vocations of peace. Immigration 
is steadily on the increase, and no man can 
tell from year to year where is that indefinable 
line known as our western frontier. Our manu- 
factures were never so profitable, our laborers 
never so well employed. The greatest city of 
the West was in the last summer half destroyed 
by fire; threatening financial panic and untold 
personal suffering, yet the country bore the 
shock’ with hardly a Wall-street ripple. Chi- 
cago is being rebuilt more imposingly than 
ever; and through the nights of the long 
winter that followed upon the footsteps of the 
destroying element no cry of hunger or priva- 
tion has been heard from a single sufferer. 
The States have been lowering their indebt- 
edness, and the municipalities have in many 
States almost or quite paid them to the last 
dollar. Our national debt, as I have shown, 
has been brought to that stage where we may 
in safety either continue paying at the rate now 
in progress, and thus clear it off in ashort-lived 
generation, or still further reduce taxation, 
and while the interest and a smaller part of 
the principal is promptly paid each year, some 
pe of the burden of final payment may be 
eft to those who succeed to our places, Truly 
we have been blessed ‘above all people. And 
again I say, Mr. Speaker, that I have no fear 
that the American people are prepared to turn 
their backs on the great party through whose 
administration of the Government all these 
blessings have come. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. SUTHERLAND? 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 3, 1872, 

On the bill (H. R. No, 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 

has been a popular expression in favor of a 

reduction of taxes, and it is conceded on 

all sides that some reduction is practicable. 

The net receipts of the Government for the 

fiscal year 1871 exceeded the expenditures 

$91,146,379 64. This surplus was applied to 
reduce the principal of the public debt. The 

Secretary of the Treasury in his report on the 

state of the finances for the year 1871 esti- 

mated the receipts for the current year at 
$365,198,374 60, and the expenditures for 

the same period at $293,403,382 92. 

On the basis of these estimates there will 
be a surplus of $71,794,991 68. Since these 
estimates were made the actual receipts and 
expenditures of a large part of the year have 
been ascertained, and they afford a surer basis 


of estimate. It is now evident, that there 
will be a surplus of nearly one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Without a change in the laws 
governing the revenues, a large yearly surplus 
would continue: in the future to be realized. 
By departing from the policy of paying such 
large sums annually on the principal of the 
publie debt it is obvious that taxation may be 
considerably reduced. The paper currency 
of the country has rapidly appreciated since 
1869, and the financial measures of the Gov- 
ernment have had a tendency to fortify the pub- 
lic credit. Any radical change in these measures 
which proposes less for the benefit of the pub- 
lie creditor is a dangerous experiment. I see, 
however, no reason to question the wisdom 
of such a readjustment of the revenue system 
as will diminish the receipts $40,000,000, and 
perhaps it may be safe to carry the reduction 
still further. 

To accomplish this reduction two ways are 
proposed. They are fundamentally different. 
They are based on opposite theories of polit- 
ical economy; in other words, there are two 
revenue systems based on opposite views in 
respect to the powers of Congress, as well as 
the best means of promoting the general inter- 
est. It is contended by the advocates of one 
system that revenue should be raised by levy- 
ing taxes for that exclusive object ; that whether 
levied by excise or impost duties they should 
be laid on such articles, and in such amounts, 
that the Government may realize in the most 
direct manner, and the taxation produce the 
least other or secondary effect upon commercial 
exchanges. Accordingly impost duties, it is 
said, should be laid upon all such foreign 
articles imported for consumption as are not 
produced in this country ; and secondly, a tax 
should be imposed on domestic production and 
traffic, because such sums are paid directly to 
the Government, and add so much to the cost 
of the commodities which are the immediate 
subject of or directly concerned in the taxa- 
tion ; and thirdly, in the last resort, by impost 
duties on commodities of the same kind pro- 
duced in this country. It is contended that 
these should be kept ata minimum, because 
the consumer, if he purchase of the domestic 
producer, must pay him a bounty, above what 
would be otherwise the price, equal to the tariff 
on the imported article. 

There is a plausibility in this theory. It has 
able and patriotic defenders and advocates in 
Congress and out of it. They have at different 
times during the brief history of our Govern- 
ment impressed their views upon its policy. 
They now claim to deduce from these expe- 
riences a confirmation ‘of the wisdom and: 
justice of their revenue scheme. 

Iam not able to support such a revenue pol- 
icy, but after a very careful examination of 
the subject, and after availing myself of the 
aid to be derived from much that has been 
written'for and against it, I find the subject 
so complicated with industrial and financial 
problems that I, shall advance my views with 
diffidence, and I shall feel no inclination to de- 
nounce those who differ with me. The Con- 
stitution evidently sanctions the exercise of 
the largest legislative discretion in respect to 
ve mode of raising the revenues. It declares 
that— 


“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises; to pay debts and 
provide for the eommon defense and general welfare 
of the United States.’ : : i 

As expounded by the highest authority, this 
provision grants the power to lay and colleet 
taxes as means to the ends mentioned, those 
of payiùg debts, providing for the common 
defense and general welfare. It is trite to say 
that the means to pay the national debt and the 
current expenses of the Government should 
be raised ia such manner as will be least 
burdensome to all classes, and in the high- 
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est practicable degree promotive of the gen- 
eral welfare. ‘This expression, ‘‘the gen- 
eral welfare,” includes all the elements of 
uational well-being; it comprehends whatever 
is essential or conducive to the present or 
fnture prosperity of the country.. The best 
domestic policy to be pursued, while it recog- 
nizes the existence of all the industries of the 
world, the excellences as well as defects of 
every foreign polity, is that which undertakes 
to secure to our own Citizens the largest measure 
of safe freedom of action, equality in the en- 
joyment of the means of individual comfort, 
and progress in the acquisition of wealth. 
Such a policy would afford, as far as any 
governmental policy can, the needed incen- 
tives to the diffusion of knowledge, the. stim- 
ulus most promotive of general intelligence, 
ot progress in that comprehensive and cath- 
olic civilization which is a sure basis of 
individual happiness, as it is the best pledge 
of the perpetuity of good government. 

No system of political economy can be re- 

arded as a success if it tends to diminish the 
incentives to industry, if it tends to close the 
avenues to profitable labor so that idleness or 
extreme poverty must result to any consider- 
able class of our population. On the other 
hand any legislation that establishes a civil 
polity which promotes industry by providing 
a diversified demand for labor, and, as a con- 
sequence, lucrative employment for every 
variety of talent and aptitude, must be regarded 
as highly meritorious and politic. 

: All import duties laid on articles not pro- 
duced in this country and which are. univer- 
sally used, that. enter into the general con- 
sumption, as all excise taxes.on the products 
or the traffic in the products of home indus- 
try, decrease the producing power of. the 
country -by reducing the net earnings of the 
producer, and‘ by diminishing the fund on 
which -he depends for his reward. 

‘Tea and coffee are articles in common use 
among all classes, . If no duty is laid upon 
them they wiil be cheaper to the laborer; they 
can be procured by him with a smaller part of 
his wages; and unless other changes are made 
in the tariff, his wages will not be decreased 
by these staples of his consumption becom 
ing a lighter burden upon his slender means. 
The same may be said of any other articles 
of food or of clothing which he must purchase, 
and by being--free of duty are made. cheaper 
to him without any loss in the rate of bis 
wages. . 

‘Lhe amount that has been raised by import 
duties on tea and coffee has been contributed 
by the rich and poor, notin proportion to their 
respective means of payment, but according 
to their consumption. There is greatly less 
disparity between the quantities they consume 
than between the amounts of their estates: or 
their ability to pay. To the extent, therefore, 
that revenues have come from this source they 
have been contributed disproportionately by 
the poor; they have paid more than their due 
share. : The repeal of these duties will be a 
deserved relief to men of moderate’ means 
who have in the past: paid more than their 
proper proportion for the-support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Of course if an abatement of the duties 
charged on other articles in general use, even 
of domestic manufacture or production, would 
afford equal or greater relief to the laborer or 
persons of moderate income, the repeal of the 
duties on tea and coffee is entitled to no par- 
ticular commendation as a measure for their 
special relief. The merit of this relief which 
is claimed for it, and which I think cannot be 
disputed, is that it reduces the cost of living 
to the laborer without a reduction or tendency 
to reduce his wages.. That it reduces the cost 
of living is manifest; that it will not reduce 
his wages is obvious, for the repeal cannot 


diminish the value’ of anything he produces 
nor the demand for or price of any product of 
his labor. The repeal of these duties alone 
will reduce the revenues and lighten the bur- 
dens of taxation upon the general consump- 
tion, according to the statistics of the. last 
fiscal year, to the amount of $19,292,098 44. 

The repeal of internal taxes upon home 
manufactures and their distribution, and upon 
the capital which such industries employ, by 
diminishing the cost will stimulate production 
and a consequent demand for labor. The 
immediate and obvious effect will be to aug- 
ment the fund out of which labor is paid. In 
this way such a modification of the revenue 
Jaws which originated'in the war, if it could 
extend to the entire removal of all such ex- 
cises and charges, would be a very desirable 
relief to every branch of domestic industry. 
A partial repeal or reduction would be felt at 
once as arelief so far as it extends. In my 
judgment, if there cannot be a repeal of all 
internal taxes there should be no invidious 
distinction, by retaining the tax upon particular 
industrial interests without a reduction equal 
to the entire removal of them from others. 

The revenue of the Government should be 
raised chiefly, and, if practicable. wholly, by 
duties on imports—on articles of foreign pro- 
duction which, in our markets, compete with 
the products of domestic labor and capital. 

I shall not attempt to epitomize the many 
arguments that conclusively establish the wis- 
dom and justice of this system of national econ- 
omy. We have a large area of territory, 
stretching through twenty degrees of latitude, 
embracing the best climates, and’ extending 
advantageously east and west to the oceans 
that bound the continent. Our natural re- 
sources are- abundant, and largely exceed 
those of any other nation. Their extent and 
variety are such as to afford full scope to the 
enterprise and energy, and sufficient to supply 
the wants, of adense population. These re- 
sotrces can be atilized, the whole nation 
kept in employment, and ag aresult of the in- 
centive and means thus derived, the virtue 
and intelligence of all classes can and wiil be 
cultivated. f 

The competition without restriction of some 
sort of the products of underpaid labor and 
cheap capital of other countries would crip- 
ple and narrow the range of our home indus- 
tries. Considering only the volume of our 
productions, such a cause would materially 
retard the growth of national wealth ; and con- 
sidering the inevitable sacrifice of that divers- 
ity of pursuit which is needful for the encour- 


agementof general industry among the people, 


such a cause would largely increase pauperism 
and illiteracy. A comparison of the State 
under the influence of such a hinderance with 
that in which the full productive power of the 
country is developed and remunerated would 
render palpable the calamitous tendency of 
free trade. fees 

Jt is fortunate that during the whole period 
of our national history it has been the steady 
fiscal policy to raise the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment from customs. ‘This policy has been 
most beneficial, and during those periods 
when these duties have been most protective 
of those great branches of industry that require 
skilled labor, our national progress was most 
rapid. They were periods of plenty. 


t must come to pass that if judicious pro- | 


tection is afforded to those industries that are 
suited to our climate, resources, and wants, the 
products of labor in this country will always 
bein demand, and competition among domestic 
producers will regulate the price according to 
the standard of cost. For that reason, ail in- 
digenous industries will bave equal protection, 
whether foreign godds enter the list or not. In 
those lines of production that supply local 
wants, or a cisaltantic market,.a domestic 


supply will keep: pace with the demand if: the 


skill to produce exist. ‘The skill will -alwaye 
grow. if the demand. and the material ;to:be' 
wraught. into supply coexist. - Foreign. supply: 
will ever be on-the alert, but if: such -custonis: 
duties are imposed as place the importa ata 
slight disadvantage, the. payment of them by 
the foreign: producer for the privilege of enter- 
ing into. the competition ‘in our markets. will 
have no tendency to increase the. price to the 
consumer: beyond a: remunerative: standard, 
The revenues ‘thus realized will not be taken: 
from the consumer-nor the home producer: 
They will be paid by the foreigner who ‘seeks 
our market. Elis commodities, anited-. with 
the domestic supply and thus competing with 
it, will tend to reduce prices; at all events; to 
prevent excessive prices by ‘combination. or 
monopoly. In many instances in. the course 
of the frequent fluctuations of the tariff, par- 
ticular domestic productions have: been. de~ 
pressed by foreign competition not being suf- 
ficiently restrained by duties on imports: . On 
the increase of those duties the price of the 
American product has advanced, but not be+ 
yond the standard of normal value. That 
standard with reference to all the products of 
American labor it is our interest, a national 
interest, to maintain. Lt is that value in which 
all the factors have due recognition—the raw 
material, and the labor which has transformed 
it—it is the value which amply covers both-in~ 
vestments and makes no invidious distinction 
between them, ae : 
No truer words were eyer spoken than those 
of Sir John Barnard Byles: bag bg 
“Tt cannot be repeated too often that a nation, 
whether she buy from abroad. or produce at home, 
can have no more than she produces. The devel- 
opment of ber domestic producing forces is there- 
fore the true and only sound test of her prosperity”? 
There is a plausibly-stated objection to this 
policy of protection that it obliges one class, 
the consumer, to conrribute without return or 
compensation to enrich the producers. that 
such a tariff as excludes imports: obliges the 
consumer to rely whol'y on the home producer, 
and to pay the larger price of production here 
where labor commands better: wages, or that a 
tariff which falls short of prohibition obliges 
the cunsumer to pay for. the imported and 
domestic article an enhanced price; ihat so 
much of the enhanced price as the domestic 
producer is able to realize on account. of 
such duties is a bounty paid him by the con- 
sumer. c 
There would.be force in this objection: if it 
were true in fact that one class were’ obliged 
to pay without returv to evrich another; there 
would be force in it if the purchasing clases 
were separate from and independent of the 
producing classes, and they had ‘no interests 
incommon. ‘The fact is otherwise. All classes 
fulfill the character of producers furnishing 
service or capital, and also of consumers; and 
all the. producing interests are mutually: so 
dependent that no -one can say its market is 
sure without regard to any other. There-are 
some industries, however, that have less to fear 
directly from foreign competition than others, 
Agriculture needs no duty to protect its: pro- 
ducts from disastrous competition fromrabroad, 
The reasons are obvious; the impossibility of 
transporting perishable and’ bully: articles a 
long distance at a profit. - But agriculiure may 
be embarrassed by home competition a:l-ing 
from a supply greater than ‘the demand. This 
is always uufortunate to the farmer, and a per- 
petual glut is fatal. The diversity of employ- 
ment which springs from the tariff prorection 
of manufactures and the mechanic arts reduces 
agricultural production and increases the de- 
mand which supports it. Indirectly, therefore, 
a change of policy which would destroy that 
protection would destroy that diversification 


„of iodustry, which is the solid foundation of 


agricultural as well as all other industry. 
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The uniform éxpétience of all Countries 
nndet a protettive pdlicy has beett opposed. to 
thè assumption sö bfter repedted tat the 
amount collected in datie§ on imports is 
added to the price of the sdme articles pto- 
duced at home: p f : 

The policy persevered in unifornily results 
in the end; ot when. thë homé production i$ 
Well organized; in reducing the price and hold- 
ing it with greater steadiness at nearly the 
sáma figure at which the foreign article; in the 
absence of prétection, could be obtained ; 
always at the price for which it could be res- 
sonably produced. The absdnee of 4 domes- 
tic source of supply subjects the congnmer to 
the payment of snch prices as the importing 
and distribating agencies think proper to 
exact. Competition is not regular. and ade- 
quate to å steady supply at unitotmly reason- 
able prices. ‘fhe commissions, freights; snd 
prolits of a long suecessibn of triddle men be- 
tween the distant producer and the consumer 
necessitates the addition of & large percentage 
to the firstcost. The supply i$ linble to greatet 
fluctuations ; for it is exposed to a great sur- 
facé of disturbing influéncés from the insta- 
bility of international relations atid & multi- 
tude of other causea. The article of tex is 4 
fair illustration of thë great disparity between 
foreign cost and the consumption price Here. 
On this subject L téke thé Hberty of qioting 
from a distinguished politital writer: 

. Now it ts inevitwble thit so tong ats tho toa drank 
by our pooplo shall continne to bo grown in. Ching 
pod Japan, the eonsumers horo will pay (quite apart 


ron and abdve any bax OF ditty foiposed ön its im- 
portation by our Govertinvént) three to six times as 


mach for thoir tea ns the Chingso growers receive 


forit: The otd hysot, for which our drinkers in thé 
average. pay a, full dollar (specie) per poand, pve 
and abo thé tax Which goes into. our Federa 


v 
Treas has Udabtiess beé Bought of thé Erdwér 
for twenty to thirty cents per pound; the regidne of. 
its, cost tọ th consumer (loss tax) 
the profits ind charges of thé various traders and fór- 
wifders; ageaté add Srokets, through whose hand 
it has Pagstd on its Way from the ihtetior of Ching 


to the interior of the United. States.” —— 

What is true of this article is and will be of 
any other that is offeted in our märket pro- 
duced wholly abroad snd meeting no compe- 
tition from ahy domestic Source, There is no 
guarantee that bectuse it is prodaced cheap in 
a foreign country it’ will be farnished to the 
consumer in this, at a moderate price. It is 
mich better for this confitry that all those arti- 
cles should be produced here for. which we have 
the material or a favorable soil and climate. 
When so produced, the full cost of production, 
and afterward the full sam realized when they 
are disposed of, either at homie or after ex- 
portation, are added to our local wealth. The 
morë we produce of what we heed, the less wë 
have occasion to purchase from other nations, 
It is always important to national econgmy to 
import less than is exported. We shall prac- 
tice this economy if we produce what is re- 
quired for our own consumption. : 

A comparison of the advance of production 
during the last ten years in the liue of manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts with. the pre- 
ceding decade affords a very satisfactory 
proof of the good effect of a protective tariff 
m establishing domestic industries. 

. 'The following official table, witich has been 
freely referred to in this debate, cannot be too 
often brought to publie attention: 


Statement exhibiting the total valite of mantyuctures (gross production) at the censuses of 1860 


ipiprotlinately for certain States at the censu 


California 
folorudo.. 


Jonnegtietit. 


Daleota...., 
Dolaware... 

istrict of Columbia. 
lorida... 
treorgid. 
Idaho. 
Ellinois 
Indian 
Town. 
Kansas, 
Koutek 
Lots 
Mairo 
Maryland. 
Lassachuset 


Misson 
loniáni.. 
Nebraska. 
Novada. 
Now H 
New Jei 
New Mexico 
Now, York... 
North Carotina.. 
Ohio... 
Oregoti 
Pennsy 
Rhode Island 
South Caroli 
Tenties 


aShington. 
Wistotisin. 
Wyoming:. 


sof 1870. 


1870.* 


$13,220,855 $10,588,506 $4,528,876 

Ö tlO. As r A 8 
7,609,676 2,880,576 537,908 
73,116,756 68,253,328 12,802,522 
2,797, R2 - - 

160,974,574 81,924,555 47,114,585 
178,570 - Ś 
18.313;818 9,892,902 4,619,206 
pz ets) 2,699.25 
$ ti 668,335 
3 3 7,082,075 

205,38 

109,1 

46,7 

1,798,358 

54,149,048 

45 000.000F 

798 


23.0005 
4 


58.2 
2,912,068 
24,324,418 


“607,328 z 


41,782,731 


37,586,453 B.1G4.008 
3 55 256 


49,010 
232.507,219 


38.587.053 bu 
15,469,731 Al? 202 168.538 
11,0587 8,51000 ' 

| « 80,652,198 4,002,507 

3.045.803 1.406.921 ET 
TAR aS 8,295,008 


3424 


$1,895,861,676 | $ 


* Approximate; 


tAbout. 


Inpréage of 1860 over 1850, tighty-five Ber cent. Incréase of 186 over 1860, ong hundred and. twotlty- 


ABE pét ceñ 


At thé consis of 1870 the prodadts of the ined an 


as heretoford. In 1860 tle prodtiots of the mines and 


fsliéribs até nôt fricludéd With the mail faotyted; 


sheries amounted to about ningty million dollars: 


being maile up of. 


19,106;616. ` 


Othe official data obtained from the census 
retiiins àre eqiinlly suggestive. The total of 
real dnd personal estate in the States and 
Tetfituties i 1850 was $7,135,780.228: ‘in 
1860; $16;159,616,668 ; if 1870, $30,068,518, - 
507. When it is temembeted to what. extent 
during neatly half of the last decade the na- 
tidndl enërgy was engiaséed by the war: how 
far the prodtictive power of the coutitry was 
divetted and its industries suspended; the 
heavy local and other taxation the people had 
to bear} that hotwsthstanding these checks 
the tational progress in wealth and produc- 
tioii has been more than sustained under a 
protective policy; wë mitst see in this success 
of thé fnánvial policy of the Government an 
eftiphatit warning against any radical change. 

The public exigeticies forbid any consider- 
able rédactioti of the révenue, and oar late 
experiente should teath ts not to effect that 
reduction Which ig possible by any sudden 
departure from the éystem of tariff duties that 
has been found so wholesome; and has con- 
tributed so inmistakably to the general pros- 

érity. 

The bills how under discassion are framed 
itt part to afford encouragement to domestic 
fidistry: Tey both recoguize the policy of 
protection. Jn detail, however, in my judg- 
metit, neither of thein carries it out. 

The bill which purports to have the sanction 
of & majotity of the committee, while itis very 
protective to certain producing interests, with- 
holds or withdraws it from others, 

The internal taxes are but slightly. reduced, 
and while they are reduved to the relief of 
certain industries, they are made greater upon 
others, The very marked reduction on salt 
and lumber is a declaration to those portions 
of the country where these interesis have flour- 
ished in the past that thoagh protection is cor- 
zeot ii theory, itis not intended for the general 
good, ; 

The minority bill reduces the internal taxes 
with commendable fidelity to sound principles, 
and the general features of the readjustment 
of import duties is judicious, In one import- 
ant particular; however, it fails to adhere to 
the principle on which it is ostensibly framed. 
It so reduces the duty ott salt as to utterly 
destroy the production of that article of prime 
necessity iti the United Stdtes whurever it 
must be made from brine. : 

The peridency of both bills gives me otca- 
sion to direct attention to both lumber and 
salt. The former has been the subject of some 
discussion in connection with another meas- 
ure; and from- that distussion it must-have 
become apparent that no time could be more 
inopportune for reduciion of duties on foreign 
lumber than the present. Lumbermen in all 
of the Northwest have suffered immense losses 
from the devastating fire of 1871. These 
losses were suffered in the destruction of mills, 
of lumber, of camp equipage, and supplies, 
and in the destructiod and deterioration of 
tithber. The timber that was rendered worth: 
less was, not consumed; but felled, aùd left, a 
hinderanee to the removal of any that escaped 
the fire, and increasing the risk of fire in the 
futare. ‘Phe cost of Jogging,-and the. losses 
incident thereto, and the expense of man- 
ufacture, aid losses oh sales; will: be very 
considerably ineredsed ; first, .by. thei greater 
amount of labor. required upon the ‘timber to 


j convert. if. into..logs ang float. them. to the 


places of manufactura; ang secondly, by 
necessity of chtting and manbfactnring during 
the présent season, and in the -fature, more 
timber than herétofores and noré. than. the 
niarket requires: This meeessity is. that of 
preséryation, More- Jogs must be handled than 
the booms, and streams. with old appliances 
Can accommodate; of the mills working to 
their ordinary capacity, manufacture, involy- 
ing at every step the use of more -force; and a 
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loss of floating logs that pridence has béen 
accustomed to provide agaist: The ovet- 
stocking of the tiatket involves a loss of price. 
This should be gain enough to the consumer. 
It will accomplish quite as mudh reduttion ad, 
in the absence of thesé extraotdihary citam- 
stances; would result from thé proposed tharigé 
of impost duties. 
The two causes of reductibti Spérating tó- 
gether cannot fail to lidvé a disastrous effect. 
hen it ig rétiembered; tod; that lumbering 
has not iad the samé mhedsuré of protection in 
the past as the other industries of the country; 
it must be anticipated that this latge reduction 
of duty will. produce distress aud discontént ; 
for therë will bë; over largë districts; œ Sense 
of unjust discridiatioñ ágdinst a struggling 
interest. This interest in the Northwest has 
torie into being dating thé last twtefity years: 
Jn the beginning it was wiliiipottant, and; dut: 
ing the eleven yeats of the réciprocity tresty, 
it had to contend with an unrestricted com- 
petition from Candda; while the expense of 
manufacture was greatly augmented by the 
duties on the aipplidd lambermven consumed 
and that addad to thé wages they WETE SbLigée 
to pay. These duties were protéétive to evéry- 
body else froth 1861, aud that teedty continued 
intil 1866; Datiog’ this five years, Wheli thé 
Tiest inflative effect of æ protective tariff was' 
being experienced, aggravated to Kimbétuien 
by the éupéervening deprediation of ihe cüt- 
rency, they were competed to dispose of their 
lumber in markets where large quantities from 
the neighboring provinéé came in fieè com pe- 
tition with it; made where no such disadvan: 
tages; emibartassing and incredsing the cost of 
production, existed... . Bs bes S 
- Inthe majority bill the aggregate reduction 
_ of import duties; éxélusive of tew and coffee, 
they having been made trèd by. indepen ap 
Jegislation, is only about eleven million dol- 
Jars; For thé fiscal year. ending June 30, 2871, 
the present schedule of duties produced over 
i two hundred and six million dollars, and for the 
carrent year it will probably produeé $240,- 
000,000. Yet to reduce the revente from 
customs to the trifling amount of $11,000,000, 
this bill proposes to reduce the daty on salt 
gixty per cent., and that on lumber filly péricent, 
Is this a fair and proportionate redaction? 
` The following remarks of the honotable geri- 
fleman from Missouri, (Mi, FIvkerNure,] 
who is a member of the committee that re- 


ik Separately aré 8 
thin thé margin of 
the abstraét gwes 

e 


this flourishing industry or check its prosperity in 


the least. ee ar eee! i 
Zt Oniron;steel, and théirprođdućts, we likewise pro- j 
pose an average reduction of about twenty to 
twenty-four per cent., making it less of the pig for |; 
reason that it was reduced two dollars a ton in the | 
last Congress, while bars, blooms, and manufactures | 
generally were not reduced at all?  * *  * * 

“Thavepaid some attention of late to thé pros jj: 
portion of the cost-of labor. to the whole cost of | 
manufactired products, and I have found somewhat 
to my own surprise that it rarely excéeds twenty- | 
five per ceit. For instance, labor represents only |i 
fifteen to twenty per cent..in’ pig iron, only fifteen || 


The Tarif—Mr. Sutherland. 


ay 


pet üënt. 1H Woolétt Bobds, tWotttP-AVS fet dbht. in 
cotton goods, eightebn per Gent. in paper, and in 
to geld HE Bek ponte Pilla & (ones hiotu? 

o only šix percént., while a tobacco manutacture 
told üs iH cotiinitted that tho labor ing acteded 
plug tobacco costs less than the licorice which goes 
into it, J have all these figures from the statements 
of mani botarers thetiselves. eh phere 

Ths BYlk of thé Gost is always ih the material, 
besidés aueh itoħas fe Hoa ent, interest; &o. ow, 
gyon bakin: \ty-five, per gent. ag the, averagé 
gost ð labor Tan be piicata that a protectia 
of only twenty-five per brit. öh thé whole valite of 
the drticles is equal toa ptotectign of one hundred 
au fora the le or that goes inte the article: i 

i fly per cent. of the value is eqial to two 

Gndréd per deht: on hif ldbors sb¥enty-Ave per 
cent. on the value is equal. to threa hundred per 
gente on the labor. ang a duty,of onb hundred ,per 
Gent, on tHe Value, Such as wô Have several of on 
ddr lariff sdhitdulé; bntotnts té.a protection of fot 
hundred per cont. on the labor P? 

_ It appears that the committee have en- 
deavored to adjust the reductions generally ac- 
cording to the relative amount of labor tepre- 
sented in the finished products of tlie different 
industries that Game tider the leveling prd- 
cess; ahd with a view to cause no future embat- 
tagsment tb them. But by some stidngè over- 
sight this consideration has been Wholly lost 
sight of in the reduction in question. From 
personal acquaintance vith the subject, I can 
vouch for thé fact that éighty per cent. of the 
value of jumber, and moro than ninety per 
éent. of the cost of salt manufactured in Michi- 
gan, is labor. 

Timber standing will average in value three 
dollars per thousand feet. It costs on an 
average, exclusively for labor, to cut and con- 
vey the timber in logs th a mill for mahatic- 
wits, &¥ dollars pèt thousand. Tt costs $4 50 
and, often morë per thousand for sawing, ane 
in thé apportionment of this.expense one dol- 
lar, à thousand is allowed, for the use of the 
mill; the residue is wholly for work. This 
allowance for the mill covers interest òn capis 
tat in thé mill, the wear and tear of the mä- 
chinéty; and thé éxpenseés of keepitg it in 


repair. The sum of these items ts $13 50 pet 
thousand. The lumberman that cdf get four- 


téen dollars for the lumber fiom his logs, with- 
oùt transportation uder as favorable state of 
the market, as has heretofore generally existed, 
has reason to congfatulate himself. 1 fancy 
the entiré production of the district I repte- 
sent would be willingly sold at this’ price. 
In this calculation the manufacturer of lumber 
has a margin of fifty cents per thousand feet 
for profits, after paying tle $13 50 and tak- 
ing the thousand and oie risks incident to the 
multifarious operations that belong to the bust- 
ness. In market the lumber is classified accord- 
ing to quality. After trafsportattion and the 
incurring of sundry expénses, it reaches the 
consunrer at such prices av ate charged at dif- 
ferent localities. 

There are large piteries in thè province of 
Ontario which belong to the Government. 
‘Yintber can be had af a nominal price, the 
cheaper labor of that country converting it 


| into lamwber for twenty-five per cent. less than 
| if costs’ here. 


i The piné is adjacent to the 
great northern lakes, and therefore can be 
shipped to all the markets of this country with 


no gréate# expense thar ig incident to the 
| transportation of ours. 


The reductions of the tariff provided for by 


| these bills will not diminish wages; ow? lum- 


ber cannot be made for less than heretofore. 
Phen, either the manufacture must be sus- 


| pended and our markets abandoned to the for- 
| eigner; or a sacrifice mast be accepted by the 


owner of the material, dr by the laborers who 
are employed in working it. ‘The importation 
of lamber by our northern neighbors will ré- 


| duce the price in 4 competition, and this alter- 
J native of prejudice will necessarily ensue, 4 
A reéduétion of thé tariff on lumber corre: | ] 
| fòr labor that it may always be Hbèrahiy re- 
be aécepted without complaint; though’ for ji 


sponding to that on other manufactures would 


reasons I have: suggésted lumbermen™ might 


nes in soap, it sinks down 


ask & mote favorable eotsidetition of thdr 
interests. Be Ae EENE 

The supply öf salt to dut ‘populatioh, tö’ 
make that supply ample and: perinahent; and 
to place it above and beyond all conthigéney 
of War ot political change, is of national con- 
cér: The trtidée material exists abiitidantly 
in motè than halfthe Statés of this’ Union. 
In several; Hs Well ás in Somè of the Territories; 


facture involvés the use of only moderate cap- 
ital, and it does not require skilled labor, at 
least the necessary skill is soon acquired by 
the common laborer. Thè cruda ‘thaterial is 
tettitotially wéll distitbuted; it exists in ĉon- 
venient localities, from whieh it dati be ¢on- 
veyed tò corisiitiets in all other loealitied with- 
out long of expansive thinsportdtion. Where 
it is found it underlies large tracts of -coudtry. 

‘Theésé facts warrant two very important con; 
ctisions: the business of furtiishiiig salt to this 
nation cannot become the subject of atiy 
tionopoly; it can be furnished atas low price 
as will cover the labot of making it and the 
wee of thë capital émployed. If all foreign 
galt were excluded by prohibitory duties, 
domestic salt would be fariished to every 
family at priced tegiilated by the säie stang- 
ard as évéry other thing produced by Ameri- 
can labot is. Enterptise and capital dre too 
éOnstintly aiid intelligently alért lö timit the 
mavafadturée and distribution to be éartieéd on 
by sò few Ato be ovér-Juchative, of the silpply 
évet defitiefit: Labor and éapital emplased 
ity this businédd ddw never hive Any advantage 
övet thé capital avid labor devoted to any 
other productive entétprise; théré will always 
be an équitibrium of profits in those lines of 
production which dré open to the Wholé public: 

The manufacture of thitty-t#o million bush- 
èls Would at this time be sufficient to supply 
thé avntal demand. This was the amount of 
the Consumption in 1871. Nearly two’ thirds 
of this quantity Was produced in this country} 
the résidiie Was imported. The tévente pre 
duced from thé importation of twélve million 
bushels ander the présent tariff was but a trifle 
over one Million two hundred aud fifty thou: 
sahd dollars, & véry significant part’ of the 
revetttés ftom sustoms, as Would be any 
amount that can possibly be réalized from thig 
titticle. Those who favor such à réduction of 
the duty as if provided for ih thisbill probably 
do nvt cotemplate any idéréase from the 
changè. Ff thé annual consumption should 
teach thirty-five million bushéls per year, and 
should bë édtirely imported, the ‘tevenue 
derived from’ it would only be about fifteen 
havdred thousand dollars. Hence the ques- 
tion of revénue is the least important question 
involved. 

The entire quantity will be imported if do: 
mégtic production is not so protected by. duties 
that the salt made in.this country can be-sold 
for a price that affords as full a rémunération 
to labor and ‘éapital as can be realized. in: other 
industrial pursuits. , The people can afford, to 
pay that price. They pay according to ‘that 
standard for everything else produced in this 
country. Import duties aré adjusted to main- 
tain that price. If this policy were persisted 
in, in respect to salt, We should have freér salt 
than càn be had undér any other policy. E 
admit that salt can be furnished from other 
éountriés ata legs pri¢e than we can male ‘it. 
The réason is that labor is not as well paid in 
other countries as here. Tt is no part-of the 
theory of our American Government: to make 


$ labor cheap; but rather to go éendoutage in- 


dustryas to createand keep up sucha deman 


warded. ts Sag pile Fe ee - 
But while if is true that salt can be brougbt 
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here cheaper than we can produce it, it does | 
not follow that if there is no domestic salt to | 
compete with the imported article the latter 
will be furnished as cheaply as the former | 


would be. | 


I have seen what purports to be Board of 
Trade reports of Chicago, showing the aver- 
age price of salt in that market from the year 
1855 to 1860, and for 1869, as follows: 


Coarse salt per barrel. 


Average. 
ho? 


Average of six years... cccecccscsecceseeceeeeees 

Average, 1869 or $2 16 in gold. 

The following is an official statement of a 
leading manufacturing company in Saginaw, 
showing the prices realized for salt for a series 
of years: 


Per barrel, 


1866 BL 88 
1867. a LTT 
1868, 1 85 
1869 1 58 
1870... ~ 132 

These are the prices realized at the works. 


If imported, salt will of course be cheapest on 
the sea-board or at that point where it first 
touches our shores. The interior must pay 
more and. have the prejudice of less competi- 
tion, If the production in this country is en- 
couraged, and salt is made wherever by the 
existence of the crude material the manufac- 
ture or mining of salt can be made profitable, 
there will be more uniform prices throughout 
the country, because less expense will be in- 
curred for transportation and the commissions 
and protits of middle-men, 

The cost of foreign salt at the place of ship- 
ment was no greaier before the war than it 
will be in the future. If in the past, during 
the period of low tariff, when, notwithsianding 
such light competition as came from Onon- 
daga, salt was as expensive to the consumer 
asit has been under the highest tariff, is ought 
to be anticipated that on the reduction of the 
tariff, and the disappearanve of all or nearly 
ail competition, there will not be any perwa- 
nent reduction of price, lt will undoubtedly 
be reduced un:il all domestic manufacture has 
ceased, but when the foreigner aud the im- 
porter have the market enrirely, they will 
make the most of it. The experience of all 
mauulacturers in this country has been that a 
reduction of sixty per cent. in the existing 
tariff, as is proposed in the majority bill, will 
enable the importers of foreign salt to supply 
the whole market ata lower price than salt 
can be made by American labor. 

The following are the items of expenses in 


the manufacture of a barrel of salt at Syra- 
cuse: 


Interest on capital per barrel... 
Fuel and labor.. 
Empty barrel 


Packing and nails 5 
Taxes and incidentais. 10 
State duty... eee. 5 


$1 61.55 


Total cost per barrel at works... 


I present’also the official figures for several 
years made from the bocks ef oue of the best 
managed companies in the disrict I represent: 


1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870, 
Cost of brine.. 13 38 5 U J 
Cost of fuel.. 59 4 33 3 3i 
Cost of labor.. 82 31 30 29; 2} 
Cost of barrels.. 43 33 37 3 36 
Cost of inspection... - - OR 01; 
Cost ofrepairson blocks 
kettles, tools, and 
other materials, os 2l 15 14 10. 


General repairs, inter- 
est, insurance, taxes 
and salaries.. a 


Totals ....sscesseeseee $2 LL $2 15 $1 68 $1 54 $1 38 


= 


In this statement no addition hasbeen made | 
for interest on capital invested or for depre- | 
ciation in the value of buildings, machiuery, &e. | 

The whole capital invested in the manufac- | 
ture of salt in the Saginaw valley is about two 
million and forty thousand dollars. The entire 
product of salt in 1871, when the estimate was 
made, was seven hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand and fifteen barrels. Allowing interest 
on the capital at the rate of ten per cent., and 
ignoring the depreciation of property, which 
is very rapid, there should be added twenty- 
seven cents to the stated cost of each barrel 
for the use of capital. 

In conclusion, I will only add that there 
being no probability that any modification of the 
duty on salt will secure to the publicany stead- 
ier supply or supply at a less price, the duty 
should be retained, that American labor may 
have the benefit of the enterprise of providing 
the thirty-five million bushels of salt to answer 
this national want. The difference between 
making and buying this supply is equal to an 
annual addition to the wealth of the country 
of $14,000,000. 


Frauds in the District. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. B. ROOSEVELT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 17, 1872. 

The memorial of more than a thousand residents 
and tax-payers of the District of Columbia, com- 
plaining of alleged extravagance and corruption in 
the government of the District, having been referred 
to the Committee of the House of Representatives 
upon the District of Columbia, a majority and 
minority report were submitted. Mr. ROOSEVELT, 
who had signed the minority report condemning 
the acts of the District government, obtained leave 
to print the following remarks in favor of the resolu- 
tion’ recommended by the minority : 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. By act of Congress 
passed February 21, 1871, and printed in 16 
Statutes-at Large, page 419, the relation of the 
District of Columbia toward the national Gov- 
ernment was changed, this national property 
was converted into a Territory, and given a 
territorial government, instead of being under 
the charge of Congress as heretofore. The 


law making this change is called the Organic 
act. It provides in section five fur a Legisla- 
ture to be composed of two branches, a coun- 
cil to consist of eleven members appointed by 
the President with the advice of the Senate, 
and a house of twenty-two delegates chosen 
by the people. By the fourteenth section the 
Territory is forbidden to incur a debt exceed- 
ing five per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
property, except after the submission of the 
qucstion to the people aud approval by them. 
uotice of such submission to be published in 
at least two papers. By section fifteen all 
increase of compensation under contracts or al- 
lowances over amount agreed on is probibired. 
By section sixteen it is forbidden to loan the 
credit of the l'erritory to any corporation 
Under section thirty seven a Board of Pub- 
lic Works is created, to have charge of a'l 
buildings, improvements, street openings, and 
constructions of every kind in the District. 
Thisis made'o consist of five persons: the Gov- 
erner ex officio, who is himself appointed by 
the Presivent, and four persons to be appointed 
by the President with the advice of the Senate. 
They are to hold office for four years uuless 
sooner removed by the President, and are 
made the real governing power, their jurisdic- 
tion being ouly limited by a few stringent pro 
visions. All contracis which they entered into 
were to be in writing, duly signed’ by the re- 
spective parties. They were forbidden to make 


any con'racts except where an appropriation 
had been previously made by the Legislature, | 
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and in pursuance thereof, and all contracts made 
by them in which a member of the board was 
interested were void. They were required to 
submit a report of their proceedings to the 
District Legislature annually before November 
1, a copy of which was to be sentto the Presi- 


| dent, who was to present it to Congress, 


I will give the exact language of these pro- 
visions, as they become imporiant in view of 
the subsequent action of the board, and as it 
is claimed that all these salutary restrictions 
have been utterly violated and set at naught, 
After providing by section one for the creation 
of the District government, section two fullows: 

“See. 2. Be tt further enacted, That the executive 


power and authority in and over said District of 
Columbia shall be invested in a Governor, who shall 


be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 


his office for four years, and until his sucecesur shall 
be appointed and qualified.” 


Vice and consent of the Senate, avd who shall hoid 


A veto power is provided for in section 
three, requiring a two-thirds vote of both legis- 
lative houses to override it. 


“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That legislative 
powerand authority in said District shall be vested 
in a Legislative Assembly as hereinafter provided. 
The Assembly shall consist of a council and house 
of delegates, The council shall consist of eleven 
members, of whom twoshall be residents of the city 
of Georgetown, and two residents of the county out- 
side of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
have the qualification of voters as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, five of whom shall be first appointed for the 
term of one year, and six for the period of two years, 
provided that all subsequent appointments shall be 
for the term of two years. The house of delegates 
shall consist of twenty-two members, possessing the 
same qualifications as prescribed for the members 
of the council, whose term of service shall continue 
one year.” # * % kd * * * we 

SRC. 14. And be it further enacted, That each 
Legislative Assembiy shall provide for all the sp- 
propriations necessary for the ordinary and con- 
tingent expenses of the government of the District 
until the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after 
the adjournment of the next regular session, the 
aggregate amount of which shalt uot be increased 
without a vore of two thirds of the members elected 
or appointed to each house as herein provided, nor 
exceed the amount of revenue authorized by law to 
be raised in such time, and all appropriations, gen- 
eral or special, requ ring money to be paid out of 
the District treasury, from funds belonging to the 
District. shall end with such fiscal quarter; and no 
debt, by which the aggregate debt of the District 
Shall exceed five per cent. of the assessed property 
of the District, shail be contracted, unless the law 
authorizing tbe same shali at a gcneral ejection 
have been submitted to the people and have re- 
ceived a majority ot the votes cast for members of 
the Legislative Assembly at such election, The 
Legislative Assembly shall provide for tbe publica- 
tion of said law in at least two newspapers in tbe 
District for three months, at least, befure the vote 
of the people shall be taken on the sawe, and pro- 
vision shall be made in the act for the payment of 
the interest annually, as it shall accrue, by a tax 
levied for the parpose, or from other sources of rev- 
enue, which law providing for the payment of such 
interest by such tax shall be irrepealable until such 
debt be paid: Provided, That the law levying the 
tax shall be submitted to the people with the law 
authorizing the debt to be contracted.” 

“Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the Dis- 
trict shali never pay, assume, or become responsible 
for the deb s or liabilitics of, or in any manner give, 
loan, or extend its credit to or in aid of any public 
or other corporation, association, or individual,” 

z ka * * $ * * * R 

“ BEC, 37, And be tfurther enacted, That there shall 
be in the District of C lumbia a Board of Pabtic 
Works, to cousist of the Governor, whoshall be pres- 
ident of said board; four persons, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, by aod with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom 
shall be a civil engineer, and the others citizens and 
residents of the District, having the qualifications 
of an elector therein; one of said board shall be a 
citizen and resident of Georgetown, and one ot said 
board shall be a citizen and resident of the county 
outside of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
Tuey shall hold office for the term of four years, 
unless sooner removed by the President of the Uni- 
ted Stutes. The Board of Public Works shall have 
entire control of and make all regulations which 
they shall deem necessary for keeping in repair the 
Streets, avenues, alleys, and sewers of the city, and 
all other works which way be intrusted to their 
charge by the Legislative Assembly or Congress. 
Tuey shall disburse upon their warrant all moneys 
appropriated by the United States, or the District 
of Cotumbia, or collected from property-holders, in 
pursuance of law, for the improvement of streets, 
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avenues, alleys, and sewers, and roads and bridges, 
and shall assess in such manner as shall be pre- 
scribed by law, upon the property adjoining and to 
be specially benefited by the improvements author- 
ized by law and made by them, a reasonable propor- 
tion of the cost of the improvement, not exceedin 
one third of such cost, which sum shall be collected 
as all other taxes are collected. They shall make 
all necessary regulations respecting the construc- 
tion of private buildingsin the District of Columbia, 
subject to the supervision of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. All contracts made by the said Board of Public 
Works shall be in writing, and shall be signed by the 
parios making the same, and a copy thereof shall 

e filed in the office of the secretary of the District; 
and said Board of Public Works shall have no power 
to make contracts to bind said District to the pay- 
ment of any sums of money except in pursuance of 
appropriations made by law, and not until such 
appropriations shall have been made. All contracts 
made by said board in which any member of said 
board shall be personally interested shall be void, 
and no payment shail be made thereon by said Dis- 
trict or any officers thereof. On or before the first 
Monday in November of each year thoy shall sub- 
mit to each. branch of the Legislative Assembly a 
report of their transactions during the preceding 
year, and also furnish duplicates of the-same to the 
Governor, to be by him laid bofore.the President of 
the United States for transmission to the two Houses 
of Congress; and shall be paid the sum of $2,500 
each annually.” #0 à +o žo a o e 

“Swe. 39. And be it further enacted, That if at any 
election hereafter held in the District of Columbia 
any person shall knowingly personate and vote, or 
attempt to vote, in the name of any other person, 
whether living, dead, or fictitious, or vote more than 
once at thesame election for any candidate for the 
same office, or vote at.a place where ho may not be 
entitled to vote, or vote without having a lawful 
right. to vote, or do any unlawful act to secure a 
right or opportunity to vote for himself or any other 
person, or by force, thrents, monace, or intimida- 
tion, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise thereof, or 
otherwise unlawfully prevent any qualified voter of 
the District of Columbia from freely exercising the 
right of. suffrage, &e., shall be decmed guilty of a 
crime and liable to fine and imprisonment.” 


The persons: appointed by the. President 
under this act were H..D. Cooke, Governor; 
Alexander R. Shepherd, vice-president. and 
executive officer of the Board:of Works; 
James A; Magruder, who was afterwards made 
treasurer without. any aujhority of law what- 
ever, S. P. Brown, andthe engineer A. B. 
Mullett, who together constituted the Board 

_ of Works. 

From reading these provisions it will be 
seen what a mongrel affair was the new gov- 
ernment of the District, a step in the direction 
of trusting the people—a balt and then a 
step backward. It was anomalous, piebald— 
tt neither flesh, nor fowl, nor good red her- 
ring.’’ It revived the stale idea of commis- 
sions, such as have been tried over and over 
again for local government and always failed ; 
it gave the people a taste of their rights while 
it really created. masters with absolute power 
over them. In establishing a Board of Works 
it virtually transferred “authority to those who 
might, and who in the eventdid, utterly ignore 
and despise the wishesand interests of the com- 
munity. This strange state of the law is due to 
the fact that it was not considered safe to trust 
the ignorant negro voters, who during. and 
since the war had congregated in Washington 
in vast:numbers ; that Republicans had no con- 
fidence. in the very element of suffrage which 
they themselves had called into existence, and 
put as little faith in. the black. vote as the ex- 
tremest of old-fashioned secessionists. The 
exclusive council and Board of Works were to 
be checks on the more common and vulgar 
nominees. of the ordinary herd of negroes, and 
were appointed in the interest of the dominant 
and wealthier race. But in practice the at- 
tempt did not work any more successfully than 
the frequent efforts of the Republican. Legis- 


latures of States to rule recalcitrant Demo- 


cratie cities by commissions and non-partisan 
boards, The appointed bodies soon made 
themselves masters of the situation; they 
elected whom they preferred to office, forced. 
the latter to pass whatever legislation. they 
demanded, took upon themselves to role the 
District as they pleased, and set the will of 
the people at defiance. 

With the action of the council I have noth- 
ing to do, and can only in the time. allowed 


| 
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‘me trace out the proceedings of the Board of 
Works in a few of its larger-operations, and I 
shall as far as possible avoid raising any ques- 
tions of a difference of judgment or of doubt- 
ful. construction of law. Possibly a party 
man can hardly be expected to view the acts 
of his adversaries with absolute impartiality, 
but I shall endeavor to-do so, and I may say 
that I commenced the investigation with a 
predisposition in favor of the Board of Works 
instead of any feeling against it, and I sin- 
cerely believe that I would now rather approve 
its conduct than condemn it. But the outrages 
committed against this city, and the deplorable 
position to which property-holders have been 
reduced in ashortseven months, compel me to 
tell the whole truth and gloss over nothing, in 
order that Congress may fully understand the 
case and be able to apply the proper remedy. 

The new government came into existence 
June 1, 1871, and iu January, 1872, at the end 
of only seven months, so scandalous had 
become the conduct of the Board of Public 
Works, so loud the complaints and notorious 
their proceedings, that Cougress was forced, 
on the demand of over a thousand citizens, to 
order this investigation. 

Of the most. flagrant acts I shall select only 
a few for consideration, commencing with the 
grading of F street from Seventeenth to 
Twenty-first streets, west of the President's 
grounds. ‘this street has been cut down from 
two to twelve feet, involving a proportional 
grading of the cross-streets and of G street, 
which is the parallel street north of it, and 
leaving the houses erected along the lines of- 
all these elevated from five to fifteen or twenty 
steps above the sidewalk and roadway. This 
was by no means a new street, norin an unim- 
proved part of the city, but ran through an 
excellent portion of the town and was adorned 
by some of the most beautiful and expensive 
residences in it. The damage caused by the 
change was enormous, probably not less than 
half a million dollars. Houses had to be 
under-pinned or terraced, additional steps had 
to be added in front, stables were rendered 
useless, high, double back walls-had to be built 
for thousands of yards, sidewalks had to be 
removed and relaid, water and gas-pipes had 
to be lowered, and now the ordinary acts of 
domestic life, such as putting in coal, wood, 
&c., are rendered exceedingly inconvenient. 

For all this injary of course it will be ex- 
pected that some great gain was to compen- 
sate; but what will be the surprise of all who 
hear tne when they are told that to this day 
nobody knows why the change of grade was 
made, Mr. Architect Mullett says it was to 
give a fine view from the new State Depart- 
ment, which is now being erected; Mr. Engi- 
neer Green says it was done in order to elevate 
the houses and make them more healthy, as if 
cutting a sort of trench in front of them did 
that; others testified it was to give a view of 
the Potomac river from Pennsylvania avenue ; 
and others that it was to help the sewerage, 
although the sewer through F street was laid 
long before and at so deep a grade that it 
was not changed at all; while the memorialists 
assert it was done to improve a row of houses 
owned by Mr. Shepherd, the president of the 
Board of Publie Works, and which had been 
set too low by a mistake of the architect. Here 
are certainly reasons enough, if they were only 
consistent; aud in order to enable gentlemen 
to determine which is the more probable, I 
will describe the proceedings in detail. But 
first I will read portions of the testimony to 
prove that I do not exaggerate: 

“Question, Do youconsider the cutting on F strees 
a proper or a necessary improvement? 

“Answer. I think it is a very great improvement. 


As to how much it will cost the property, I have 
never examined that question, It opens that part 


"Answer. It gives direct surface-drainage to the: 
river. The best way for sewerage is to carry it the 
shortestdistance., -> Lh ahs Ee Ge 

Question, But if the sewor was laid before the 
cut, it would not chango that? a 

“Answer. No, it would not change that: but it 
changed the sewers running north and south from 
the cross streets, i. Sarak 

“Question. Could they not have been laid without 
cutting the street? — bo : À 

“Answer. Oh, yes; they could have been laid. I 
do not think that the cutting was a thing of absolute 
necessity, ee A a 

“Question, The principal benefit is only ` that. it 
opens the view to the river? M R 

7 Answer. It opens the view and the air, which is 
of more consequence than the view. Shere. was a 
hollow between Ponnsyivania avenue and the river 
at about F street or Eor@G.. | ; 

“Question, What was grinod by cutting down F 
streetin the munner stated ? : : 

“Answer. Merely getting this descent to the river 
and to the Treasury Department. That was the 
principal part gained. : 

“Question, Was it cut down with rogard to making 
the situation of the State Department more beauti- 

uU ‘ rs 
“Answer, [supnose that was one point, As T'gaid 
before, I did not discuss that. question at abl: -Ehe 
cutting that was done in Seventeenth street. was 
done before I came here, aud that: involved the 
cutting of F street, : Pts Sere 

“Question. Whatis the effect of that cutting with 
reference to the State Department? 

“Answer. Lt opens x vista to the State Departs 
ment. From about Twenty-second street it is a 
straight grade, or nearly straight, 

"Question, lus it any other oifeet upon the loca - 
tion tian adding to the beauty of the State Depart- 
mont? 

ao No, sir; Ido not think it has any other 
effect. 

. Question. You say that you think that this cut- 
ting through } street was a benefit; do‘ you think 
that it is a benefit to cut away the bed of X street so 
as to leave the houses ton feet abuve.it ? i 

“Answer. I think that a house should be five 
six foot abovo the strect. ` i foi 

‘Question, For. what rerson? ; paien pera is 

“Answer, On account of health, because tho airis 
not good too near the surface of the street.” I think 
that, in asanitary point of view, that fact is pretty 
well established. Ree Pia Tes 

“Question, Do you think it will be a wise thing to 
eut down all the streets of Washington ten feot ?° 

“Answer. I do, not know: that: but I think ‘it 
would be better if every house was five or six foo% 
above the street, But whether it would be worth 
going to such an expense would depend upon the: 
valuc that people place upon their health, ~ 

“Question, Would there be any difference in that 
rule as between E street and any other street? 

“Answer. No, sir. ‘ y Ta 

“Question, You mean that it would be the'same 
benciit to F street as to any other street to, have sit 
cut down ten fect ? ae bey 

“Answer. I do not think itwould_ be ‘any benefit 
to any street to be cut down ten feet; [am only speaks 
ing of tho propriety of having houses five or six foot 
above the street, which is given in sanitary discus- 
sions as the height at which air should be taken. 

“ Question, Do you think that it is any benefit to 
a stable to be left five feet in the air? $ 

“ Answer, It will be a benefit tothe horses. 

“ Question, Would that benefit make up for the 
difficulty in getting the horses down? 

“© Answer, Ido not know that; as L stated before, 
I never examined the question in that point of view. 
It never came before me in that way, ne tae 

“ Question, Your impression: is that the air it 
better five feet above the street? 

_ Answer. I gather that from the sanitary discus- 
sions. 

t Question. Is that rule peculiar to this city? 

“ Answer. No, sir, (Page 122.) 

t Question. Do you know the location of Mr. Shep- 
herd’s houses ? i 

* Answer. Yes, sir; very well. 

“ Question, Arc they benefited more 
of the property on that street? 

*' Answer. I think so; very much more, r 

‘Question, Why ? S 

“Answer, Mr, Shepherd’s houses, as originally 
built, were built very low. What struck me as‘very 

eculiar was that in the house at the corner “of 

fighteenth and F, the bay~window was so near the 
ground, secording to the old. grade; that, you ‘could 
look right into it as you passed. - This grade has cut 
the street down, and has placed the sidewalk away 
out from the houses, so that thesé houses are very 
much benefited by it, JT do not think that the 
houses near Seventeenth street are very much ben» 
efited, I think there are too many steps up to them; 
that the houses arcup too high: but the rest of the 
houses are very much benefited. They seem to me 
to have. been Duile with a view to some change of < 
rade, : 
ý “Question. Where are they situated ?_ Bs 

“Answer. On F street—the north side—fronting 
south; and running from the corner of Highteenth 
street toward Seventeenth street. (Page 22.) _ 

‘Question. Has-it been necessary to change the 
sewer in that street? 


or 


than the rest 


of the city to the river, both for dir and drainage, 
and it is better on that account. K TE 

“Question. How do you mean that it opens. it fo | 
drainage? à 


ttAnewer. No, sir. , 
| ‘Question. The sewer, as it was constructed there, 
was below the present grade? 
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“Anacer, The sewer was eighteen feet below the 
surface of the street at my house. { had to connect 
my sewer with it, and i€cost me a good deal. Thad 
to dig eighteen feet to reach if. The sewer is now 
nine or tén feet below the street. 

t Queation, So that the change of grade has not 
necessitated any change in the sewer? 

“Anawer, No. sirs = CO foes 

‘Question. What benefit, if any, is this change of 
grade to the drainage of F street? . 

‘Answer. I do not know that it is any benefit, 
because the eurface water all ran off before there 
wus a sewer, 

“Question, What effect d 


havé upon your property 7 . 
* Answer. There is now no means of getting to the 
rear of the lots. I suggested to Mr. Shepherd that 
we should be allowed to cut the whole way so as to 
get access to the rear. Everything has to be raised 
nine feet to be got into the house.” `” 
The cutting down of F street is justified 
under a resolution of the old city councils, 
passed in the time of Mayor Emory, and just 
before the new government was established. 
It authorized the ‘‘irimming and grading” 
of F street, and appropriated $600 to cover 
the expense. Mayor Emory testified that he 
understood this to mean merely the regulating 
of the street without any alteration of the 
curbs; and he agreed with the contractor for 
the work at sixteen cents a yard, or a total 
expense of under $300. By circumstances to 
which it is unnecessary to refer that contract 
was never signed by the mayor, and the new 
government just then coming into existence, 
the work was taken charge of by the Board 
of Works; but nevertheless that was the only 
contract and that the only appropriation, 
although the amount expended has already 
reached $230,647 69, and will, before it is 
finished, exceed $300,000, in all probability. 
In other words, in disregard of law, in spite 
of specific and positive statute, $600 had heen 
augmented into almost a quarter of a million; 
and this vast amount of work has been done 
without any contract whatever. There wasa 
dispute between Mayor Emory and the con- 
tractor whether the latter should receive six- 
teen or twenty cents per cubic yard, but one 
of the first acts of the board was to allow 


| 
| 


oes this change of grade 


forty cents per cubic yard for the first two 
feet of excavation, and thirty cents for the 
softer earth below, thus actually paying him 
more than he demanded. Nor was this all, 
but the grade was changed three times, being 
made first two feet, then five feet, and then 
almost ten feet; and lest the fact should seem 
incredible I will read from the evidence of the 
contractor himself: 

“Question. Who made the arrangement with you 


to pay you twonty Cents a cubic yard 
This was thirty cents, but the contractor 
seems to have forgotten the fact. (Page 72.) 


“Answer. Mr. Forsyth recommended it first, and 
the board adopted it and paid it. Subsequently 
when I came to find the immense haul that I had to 
make, and that I wag losing money, they allowed 
me forty cents u yard for the first two feet in depth. 
‘Lhat rule was adopted all over the city. ` 

“Question. Was that by a bargain made with the 
Board of Publie Works, or by an order made by the 

oard i + 

“Answer. It was a general order. 

“Question. Haye you ever seen the order? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question, Is it on the record of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works? f ne i 

“Answer. J believe it is. 

“Question. Where did you see it? 

“Answer, I sgw it with the auditor. 

“Question. Was iton the records? _ g 

“Answer, It was in his scale of prices which had 
been adupted. 

“Question. They agreed to allow 
cubic yard for the first two feet? 
“Answer. Yes, 2 

“ Question. Is that anything moro or less than a 
reasonable price? eke ` 

“Answer, Lt is hardly a fair price. The first two 
feet on all the gld streets in Washington is nearly 
all gravel. It has to be broken with picks, and can 
scarcely be plowed with six horses. ‘the work is 
very expensive until you get through that. ` 

“Question. Is it because of that character of the 
first two feet thatthe forty cents a cubic foot was 
aliow ed : 

“Answer. Yes; and it is only allowed on such 
streets. 


yon forty cents a 


“Question, At what time wag that allowance of 
forty cents made? Í ` . 

‘Answer, My impression is that itwas made in the 
last of July or the first of August. f 

s Question, Wasit before or after you bad done the 
wor 

“Answer. Tt was after Í had done 
the Ber A Was th de in th 

| Question. as there any eha de in the 
directions from the grade given Benge. Horse t 

: None bat what he made himself. 


a good deal of 


l do not regollect the time; jt was 
either in July or August. i 

* Question, How deep did he tell you at first to 
ont Aien That would be a pretty hard matter tq 
tell. It was a pretty long time before I could get a 
grade at all. EF think it was three and a half feét; or 
something near that, at first. on F street, and it was 
subsequently changed ta five feet, | 

`t Question. Did he at any time direct you merely 
totrim the street? j Eata wee 

“Answer. No, sir; the first dip I made at it was 
two feet deep at Seventeenth street.” 

So that the excavation wag made by degrees, 
each dip requiring a fresh change af water 
and gas pipes, on the idea probably that the 
residents would become used to it like the dag 
whose tail was cut off inch by inch instead of 
all at once so that he might learn to like the 
operation. 

Whether there was actual corruption in 
this proceeding I will leave to inference. No 
money was paid for it to my knowledge. Wg 
can presume it was an act of supreme folly if 
we would be very charitable. It is true that 
the vice president of the Board of Works, 
who was mainly instrumental in having the 
work commenced, (page 14,) owned a valuable 
row of houses on the street, and they alone 
of all the property affected were benefited, 
but this may have only been a coincidence—a 
strange one, and fortunate for the owner, but 
still only a coincidence. Nevertheless the ruin 
wrought by such blundering is none the less, 
and in determining the nature and motives of 
the operation it must be examined in the light 
af other proceedings. And here let me ex- 
plain one contrivance which was exceedingly 
ingenious in quieting opposition. In most 
cities lacalimprovements are paid for by assess- 
ments on the premises impraved, but under 
the management of matters in Washington 
only one third falls pn the property, while two 
thirds are put upon the people at large, leaying 
no one especially interested in protesting or 
opposing. In this case, however, there was 
no benefit whatever, hut simple, unrelieved 
injury instead, not a single independent resi- 
dent on either street approving af the change 

or failing to reprobate and denounce it. The 
expense and loss, the public and private dam- 
age, and cost, direct and indirect, of this one 
remarkable and indefensibe performance can 
hardly fall short of $1,000,000, while the 
excuses for it are little less than ludicrous. 

Mayor Emory in originally contracting for 
the wark believed that it would cost nat to ex- 
ceed $300, and the evidence all shows that the 


“Question. Did you. make application to the board 
for that? ee KO ay Rota eat 
"Annoer,.I did, i 


rate for grading allowed by him was the usual 
and customary one. He testified as follows: 


“ Question. You understood that the work which 
you directed to be dope in F street wag merely ta 
trim the street and to grade it slightly, without 
altering the grade or bringing it down fo the ling 
which it now occupies ? i CXF 

` Answer. I knew that the street was too high in 
the center, and that it was to be altered. ; 

., Question. That is all which you considered the 
cjty government and yourself to be responsible for ? 

“Answer. Yes, That was ta be done af the instance 
of one of the members of the Board of Public Works. 
It was he who had the bill passed and who bronght 
it to me and asked me to have the trimming done. 

Question. That js the way you understood it? 
Answer. I had no contemplation or thought of 
anything else. IfIhad, [should not have approved 
pati vo APPro vec 

i: Question, By whom was the order made? 

_ Answer. By the auditor. The law requires that 
jn any improvement, to be made by the corporation; 
the mayor shall request the auditor in writing to 
issue the order. E T ig aes ha 


‘ 
s 


| | bill was that 2 


tt Question, 


x Xou spake of approving the bill; 4 


| Answer. ‘Pho bill which bad passed the old coun- 
cil, appropriating $600 for this work. 

'! Question, And you say that Mr. Shepherd pro- 
cured the bill tobe pussed and brought if to 


a) eee He wasamember of the board of alder- 
men al the time, and he brought me the bill, saying 
that he was in á hurry to have the work done, ag 
his houses were nearly completed.” 

And all this in direct violation of law, 
without a contract of any sort, practically 
withont estimates, although the organic act 
iş sf positive that no work shall be commenced 
till after a contract has been made out and 
signed, and in pursuance of appropriations 
previously made. QOuthe 10th of July, it is 
true,a plan for the general improvement of the 
city was made out by the board and approved 
by the Legislature, which made appropria- 
tions for this impravement to the amount of 


; $90,000, or about ene third of the actual cost, 


and which at the same time authorized the 
raising of $4,000,000 by loan, and the gentle- 
men responsible for thig operation hesitated 
whether they should not claim that this particu- 
lar improvement was gommenced under that 
act other ihan the authority of the former city 
couneils, but they finally abandoned this idea 
for two reasons: first, work was commenced 
long before July 10, and secondly, the appro- 
priation as applied to that street and asked for 
under the general plan was for a different pur- 
pose nd a totally insufficient amount. Sa 
hat there is no excnse or justification what- 

ever for thig enormous and most indefensible 
expenditure, Whether in the light of law or 
reason it was purely a willful, wanton waste 
of money, benefiting nobody unless it be one 
of the members of the Board of Works, and 
doing damage which is simply incalculable. 

And here it is proper to speak of the system 
adopted by the board, which was as unwise ag 
it was corrupting. Instead of advertising for 
proposals and accepting the lowest offer for 
whatever was to be done, they placed their 
own prices on grading, filling, paving, &c., 
usually far more than were previously paid 
by the city, and then they distributed the 
work among their favorites. Instead of having 
open competition it was purely a question of 
favoritism, and the men who were most useful 
and subservient were those who were selected, 
and who received the highest rewards. Never 
was anything so brazen attempted by the late 
corrupt administration of New York city, 
even in its halcyon days, for there there wag 
at least a pretense of open competition, while 
here there was simply a division of the publie 
patronage among political adherents. ` 

I will now take up the next great improve- 
ment, that of Seventh street road, extending 
from the limits of the city to the boundary line 
of the District, five miles in length. It is the 
principal thoroughfare into the city from the 
north, running from Washington on one end 
to a farm owned by Mr. Alexander H. Shep- 
herd on the other ; but this alsa, like the houseg 
on F street, may be only a coincidence. The 
original appropriation for putting it in order 
was $2,500, which the Board of Publie Works 
claim was a misprint for $25,000. But it has 
already cost $165,000, or over thirty thousand 
dollars a mile for a country road macadamized 
sixteen feet wide, and graded for the purposes 
for which it was to be used. Thirty thousand 
dollars a mile! Did any farmer, did any en- 
gineer, did any man accustomed to such work 
ever hear of such extravagance? ‘Phat money 
would have built a railroad and almost stocked 
it. Upon an appropriation of $2,500, or at 
most $25,000, au ‘expenditure already reach- 
ing $165,000 has been made, and the work 
not half done, the road still impassable, and 
continuing so ever sinceearly last fall. I.say a 
railroad could have been laid for less money; 
why, a double line of greenbacks like railroad : 
tracks could have been laid the entire distance 
and not cost so much. ‘This ig a question 
every. farmer. can. consider: when.:he thas. to: 
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pa i building a road, and he can tell what 
e ‘hiske af paying $30,090 a mile for a farm 
road. 
One of the most intelligent witnesses tes- 
tified. that: while he admitted the road was an 
important-oue, $1,000 would have putitin good 
repair. - Other testimony proved that the mac- 
adamizing should not have exceeded $2,500 a 
toile, or $12,500 for. the whole. . Ang: here 
comes: in another. coincidence, as striking as 
some. of those -previonsly mentioned, that the 
stone. was obtained from the quarries of a son 
of a member of the board.: To be sure, his 
father ‘warned the young gentleman not to 
engage in this business, Vut he disobeyed that 
parental. instruction: . Polities. was, however, 
at the bottom: of most: of the: extravagance. 
Men were engaged according-to their political 
views and. discharged if they were factious. 
A-single line’ of testimony settles the entire 
case: i> Pb Bape vign : 
: H Question: You say that your list had on it fouy or 
five hundred ment i ERS Fee ` 
‘Answer. At the time of the election there were 
on that road nearly five hundred men.  * 
Question. Wow long were they kept on after the 
election? 
‘Answer. Very little. They sommenced gis- 


charging them immediately after. 


‘They were really paid for yoting instead of 
working:and then were dismissed. Onee more 
must F draw.a parallel with Tammany Hall in 
my eityof New York. How piten have I sean 
the; gangs of men set to. work upon the streets, 
on repairs and improvement, on digging. or 
building, carting dirt across a square to be 
carted back again if nothing else offered, apd 
all this about election time. The excuse is the 
game in | 
before winter.. How fortunate for this class 
of politicians that elections do nat take place 
in the spring! . To be sure, the anxiety peages 
with the election, the men are dismigged, the 
work stops, aud the yoad ited hy (ae Ha 


aş every road pr.street touched by the Boany 
of Works has remained, until spring. nti 
the elections. are carried, until the men haye 
deposited their ballots as they are erdered, 
there ig great anxiety to complete improye- 
ments; but the very day after the election the 
weather. becomes tog cold, and pll opergtjans 
aye to cease. What euriqug coingidances we 
find in the management of municipal affairs 
by irresponsible commissions everywhere! Jt 
is true that this particular road was: out of 
repair, but such extravagance as this cannat 
be described otherwse than ag profligate jn the 
highest. degrees; oou o o : 
Asian exidence of the way in which the 
ed to.influence voters I will quota 
à ing from the testimony 
tf Question.: Do you know-of any intimidation hay- 
ing been used to contro} yoters. at the last Pleption ? 
“Answer. I yas time-keeper.on the Seventi 
stréct improvement. E know that-every mornio 
previous to the election, when L would go on thg 
road, agood many of thé colored men would come 
to mo and say that- Mr; Hall had threatened to dis- 
chargo them if they did not vote for him, That 


would be tho-ery everyinorning until just before thy 


election, At a mesting beld by our elub at For 
thig 


Stocaw, Mr. Hall being present, I preterred 
charge against him, lHo said that he told these man 
he would discharge them if they did not vote * with 
ub.” E asked him whom ho meant by.‘ us,’ ind he 
did nät explain. There was no candidate in the 
fieldibuts Halland Wail, ang I quppoged ‘that ‘he 
mmmant tor himsolt, That was the way Ltook it. Mr, 
Simms, g-colored man, a foreman on the road, was 
discharged! ahd bo told Mr. Carpenter; in my pros- 
oneg, dnd inthe presence.of others, that he was dis- 
charged because kawas e Wail pman, and pot-q Hall 
man. -He'cluimed that that was: the reason of hig 
beidk disetibrgeds) CP S onor ‘ 
YOQuestipn. = Did: you geg any bodies of Jaborers 
marched up to the polls by apyone? oo... 
< Anawer, Yes; l marchod gp our club’ myself, 
and’ T fad godd reasons for dolag ib fae? 
ot Question, Do you Khaw of any money being paid 
fo.cuirny the gledtion thera Fh tsi igi that 
Answer. Nothing more than that n taAa 
EAA ‘on tho! toed ho! said that A i awis wijs 
standing in -his yard:handing. out-tickots tor Hall, 
and hanging out pwautgrfive gents wilh -caph ticket. 
Some of the mon sajd that they. had been therp 
twice, and aad twenty-five cerits, tite gid eer tie 
Wan nobremembering their facosyt ESA ot 


th. cases—anxiety to finish the wark ` 


s Question. Did yoy yote for the four-million Joan? 
Answer. Į did, F OE 
“Question. Do you consider that the money is 
expended in an economical manner? ` en 
“Anewer, No, sir; not by any means; [think itis 
squandered,” i 
And by another witness ; 
aa Questjan. ¥oy speak only of the section over 
nere 
fis r, No, sir; I had a team to put on the 
road, and they would not allow me to putit on until 
Tjoiped thé Republican slyk. . 
+, Question, You were 3 Repyblican any way? 
Answer, Yès, şir; and Å yar for the foan, 
Question. Did you join the club for the sake of 
PAT FOU SOM onf Se  seand joi dtho ojub 
Answer, 1 paid twenty centsand joiner p ejub. 
“Question, it ty days" Wor lioi 


that? 
`" Aneamer, J do not remember, 
pep SUNON flw maps days gid your toam got hy 


_ “Anawer, I do not remember; altogether I think 

it yi rked about two months, ý EEEN 
weston, You got all that by paying twent. 

cents to the Republican tub Wha Prise did yo 

get for the team? ” g 

”“Angwer. I got four dollars a day for a two-horse 

team; afjeryard my team was taken ag a ploy 

team, and they allowed six dollars a day. | 

“ Question. Was not that an extravagant price ? 
i do nop know; they put their own 


w many days’ work did you gé 


a) 


“Answer. 
price.’ 

Another great source of expenditure was the 
grading of the streets and roads, and in.these 
care seems to have heen taken in selectign of 
places, for these operations were undertaken 
where the most harm and the least goad was to 
he agcomplished,. T'o raise or lower a street a 
few feet is a serjqus matter; it may cut off frant 
doors or shut up cellar windows; it will surely 
ruin appearances and cause much gntley for 
alterations if it does not seriously interfere 
with communications. Such changes were 
apparently made merely for the pleasure of 
the thing; some streets were first raised and 
then lowered and then raised again, giving 
the dwellers along them a cheerful variety of 
experiences and requiring much activity to 
keep their houses habitable. With every such 
alteration, all trees, those unsurpassable and 
slowly-produced ornaments of a city, are de: 
stroyed, sidewalks have to be taken up and 
relgid, areasand dogr-steps must he readjusted, 
and much general expense and inconveniencs 
are sure to beaccasioned. But the enterpris- 
ing members of the board were nat satisfied 
with such moderate annoyances ; in occasional 
bursts of enthusiasm they filled up to a depth 
of thirty feet, buried honses to their roofs, 
and yendered utterly worthless squares upon 
squares- of dwellings and stere§; they gut 
down into the bowals of the earth twelve to 
fifteen feat, and left houses perched on pin- 
nacles like warnings to rash ‘builders against 
trusting their invesiments in such g commun- 
ity. Washington and Georgetqwn are built 
on a suecession of hills; it is almast a monnt- 
ainons coyntry, but they endeavored to gan- 
vertit into a praje. | 

Why they did all this nobody knows; it ig 
hard to ascribe it to any reason, except a desire 
to employ the blacks.pnd secure Republican 
votas. iltis pilinble fo look at the ruin thus 
caused; stares pendered ntterly inaccessible 
and worthless for ali business purposes ; private 
dwellings. greatly reduced in valne, and made 
most uncomfortable, and all with no future, 
no hope of improvement hereafter; the. whole 
a mere dead waste; and when itis considered 
that the persons so. damaged are not remuner: 
ated; and: have nq recourse or appeal, it 
becomes a piece of heartless and blind cruelty, 
It ig trug the negroes obtained one half mora 
than-their ordinary wages, and streamed. inte 
the -city by crowds to grow rich and .vote the 
Republican ticket, hut ‘by this very act. they 
were led from. their tra aecupations, were 
brought where they must in the end suffer much 
misery, while the neighboring country has 
been left. withont the. necessary labor to till 
the. soil: These poor ignorant people have 
been -batrayad by selfseeking politiciang to 


| Jeaye. thair healthy country. hames, to crowd 


together into the noisome shanties of 9 city, 
to incur contamination from exposure ta yiee 
and eyil ways, to Deena the hangers-on of 
politics, to loge their bardly-acquired habits 
of independence and Sp f:pretection in order 
thatthe Democratie ang Conservative strength 
of this city might be oyerborpe by their votes. 
To show that my jangnagg ig not an ¢xagger- 
ation, | will read from the testimony a poruon 
which is not disputed ; , 

‘' Question. You had no safe information yourself? 

“d ten oa. Do Yon knoy whether any iņtimidg- 
tion‘or thréats were used to compel voters to vote 
one way or the other? ~ 
not emer: Fh py ogn personal knowledge, I do 


1" Question. ¥oy did not hear or see any yourself? 

 Angoer. Ido pat think that I remember seeing 
or hearing anything of bts heard good deal of 
general talk and charges. om 

“ Question. You didnot hear threats to remove 
voters from york? i lkr | l fip? 

Angier. YARO pergony owjedgęg Of 1 

« Oana Dia Sog otera arch’ ap to the 
polls in bodies? a ; ee Om cee 
Pie ere phat hag been ggmstom in this city singo 

r. Bowen’s campaign. € o je gan g) 
we would have ri Hotings it cach precinct the 
evening prior to thè election, and in some instances 
yp goul | go tg the polls in bodies, a slaop there 
1H morning, to a ppening of the polls; be~ 
chuse Pak kimas ako F hat? ro Hours 
betoro ‘he céuld get af the window to deposit his 
Yate. 

“ Question. Were the yeters taken ynder some 
ep? Werg the yeters teken und 


"Answer: Only the ordinary officers of the associa- 


tipp. A P A 
gorgerin Were they giyen ballots by the agsacig- 
“Answer. We had our tickets all ready, and dis- 
tribgted them, 
yentiont. Worp these leaders contractors ynder 
the city government?’ , ý 
“Answer. [donot know ; Lwasnot acquainted with 
men who werg cantrpctors under the late Washing: 
ton corporation. We haye had byt ong election 
since this new government haš begn putin opèra~ 
tion; that was ite las ieee J did not take a 
yery active partin the last campaign. ` 
sS i Da you know whether officers unger the 
e 


at the polis that i 
tH datos dja take an achive part jn elie election: 


arry gestion there? 
Answer, Nothing more than that I saw men 
that inorning on the road who said that Mr. 


pewj was standing jn hig yard henging ppt tickets 
or 1, and hai ont tiyenty-five cénts with 
each wu He at man bald they had been 


| et. Some o 
thore twice, and got two twenty-five cents, the old 
qenileman not remembering their faces.’ (Page 


Brought to the polls in squads like a herd 
af hogs, threatened with punishment if they 
did not vote as they were ordered, paid twenty- 
five cents each if they did ag they were told, 
what must they baye thought of that ballot 
which was the main reliance of our institu- 
tions, had heen the prand privilege of the 
white man, and hereafier wag to be their pro- 
tection? How their clouded minds must have 
heen gtill more puzzled gver these strange 
events; how their confidence must have been 
weakened, and the warst habits of their 
early life, the treachery and falsehood which 
slavery teaches, must haye heap strengthened. 
This was the suffrage, a lig, a cheat, 9 meang 
to squandering other people’s money and 
seanring double pay for one’s self; a game, a 
fraud, a method for ruining the white man 
and geizing hig preperiy. — > ete 

It ig ouly to he baped that most of them did 
not knaw enough to understand what they 
were doing; and to show that this is probable, 
] will relate an incident that happened to my- 
self in. Virginia, where T happened to be when 
the blacks were fiyst permitted to yote. A 
good-faced, plegsant:looking darkey was lean: 
ing np againgt a fence enjoying the negra’s 
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special privilege—the scorching warmth of 
southern sunlight. His labors were over, for 
he had voted and was entitled to a holiday for 
the rest of the day. “A gentleman who- was 
with me approached him and inquired: ‘‘Sam, 
have you voted?’ ‘Yes, sir, Í done voted,” 
was the reply, with a roar of laughter that 
could have been heard half a mile, and a dis- 
play of ivory that would have put an ordinary 
elephant to shame. ‘‘ Well, Sam, for whom 
did you vote?” ‘‘I dunno massa, but I jis 
voted,’’ with another outburst of laughter 
which shook him from head to foot and made 
the fence quiver. “ But did you vote for Jones 
or Brown?” “I dunno,” with a fresh peal of 


merriment. ‘I dunno nothing about dat, but 
I done voted.” ‘You must have voted for 
somebody. How did you know whether you 


were right.” “T dunno, massa, but I jes voted 
de yaller ticket,” which wise announcement 
was accompanied with a greater display of de- 
light than any that preceded. 

It so happened there was a *‘ yaller ticket,’ 
in this instance ; for the color not only guided 
the negro who could not read, but enabled 
his master to detect him if he tried to play 
false. The blacks were used in a twofold 
capacity; one was to elect such candidates as 
the Board of Works approved, and in this 
matter the latter were absolute dictators; 
and the other was to carry the loan, as will 
be explained hereafter, against the property- 
holders, who had already begun to be alarmed 
at the reckless proceedings of the Board of 
Works. Vor the loan the authorities had 
charge of printing ballots on both sides; 
but not relying even on their hordes of black 
supporters, they so managed that no adverse 
ballots were to be had on election day, and 
easily procured an overwhelming majority in 
its favor; so that grading and levellug and 
excavating. helped to effect these purposes if 
they did no good in another direction. 

And what was the object of this leveling pro- 
cess? In a mercantile city, where there are 
heavy loads to drag, where there is much travel 
and transportation, there is reason and pro- 
priety in such operations, but ina city preëmi- 
nently of residences, with so little commerce 
that it scarcely has or needs a water-front, 
almost without draye capable of carrying large 
loads, and with no omnibuses except private 
ones running to hotels from railway stations, in 
a city so circumstanced, the mad desire for level 
streets and easy grades has no justification in 
common sense; itis a useless outlay of money, 
injurious if anything by diminishing the natu- 
ral rapidity of surface drainage arising from 
steep slopes. With as much propriety might 
this. hill on which the Capitol stands be cut 
down and the main beauty of the building be 
sacrificed to the needs of trade which exists 
only in imagination, aud which manifestly never 
will become a reality; for whatever Washing- 
ton may hereafter be it will never attain rank 
as u “busy mart of commerce.” : 

I will now turn to the principal cause of 
expense in these so-called improvements for 
which the people were earnestly invited to 
vote last November: the repairing of the old 
cobble stone streets, and doubtless all who hear 
me will be surprised to learn that every pave- 
ment being putdown in the city of Washington, 
with the exception of two blocks of Seneca 
stone and Belgium blocks, respectively, is 
either of wood or concrete. ‘This city with its 
wide avenues, entailing a heavy expenditure at 
best, with its moderate weaith, its trivial trade 
and large proportion of poor inhabitants, is 
made the theater of costly experiments in new 
pavements. Every species of wooden or con- 
crete patent has been-tried or is in process of 
being tried. The Nicholson, Stowe, Scharff, 
Stafford, Bailard, Evans, Scott, Scrimshaw, 
Parisien, Miller, Prismatic, and Vulcanite, 
some fifteen different patents, (page 208,) all 
come in for their shure of the public money 


and their grab at the public treasury. Old 
worthless styles and new untested ones were 


‘alike favored.. 


-The rotten poultice of Fifth avenue in New 
York is reproduced on Pennsylvania avenue 
in Washington; wooden abominations that 
are proved utter failures, and strongly sus- 
pected of being generators of typhoid poison, 
compete for favor with concrete plasters, 
which are full of holes at one end of a block 
before they are completed at the other. Let 
the members of the House of Representatives 
use their eyes as they walk through the city 
of Washington along the miles. of public 
thoroughfares wantonly torn up, and now be- 
ing coated with a thin layer of asphalt or eoal 
tar, and observe the stuff called a pavement, 
already disintegrated and brittle, crushing 
beneath the foot and almost between the fin- 
gers, full of holes and so soft as to be easily 
indented by a boot heel, and determine for 
themselves whether such vile abortions should 
have been paid for at $8 20 a square yard. 
For all this work the contracts, when made at 
all, (which was not always by any means, ) 
were totally disregarded; a few inches of dry 
stone covered with a skin of tar and sand were 
accepted and paid for by a blindand confiding 
Board of Works in lieu of eight or ten inches 
of solid concrete. Itseemed really as though 
these gentlemen were trying to see how reck- 
less they could be in wasting the money of 
the people whom they were appointed to pro- 
tect. 

The engineer of the board testified that he 
knew of no concrete pavements which had 
stood severe wear, and no wooden one, except 
that in Chicago, which, from the dampness 
of the soil, is always kept wet, and thus pro- 
tected from decay; but he said that he was 
not consulted and his opinion was not asked. 
He had had much experience in New York, 
and was aware that both these pretentious 
humbugs disappeared within a year usually, 
aud at most in two under the heavy travel of 
that city. But what answer does the board 
make for this criminal negligence? Why, it 
says the contractor is bound to keep the streets 
in repair for three years. He receives his 
money, his bondsmen are often men of straw 
or move away, no portion of the amount is 
retained to meet emergencies, but this inno- 
cent, simple-hearted body of gentlemen hopes 
that be will carry out his bargain. Such pure- 
minded artlessness may not be too good for 
this world, but itis certainly unfitted for ordin- 
ary business transactions, and should not be 
trusted to guard public affairs. Is can ouly 
be equaled by the board of audit in New 
York, which passed upon over six millions of 
claims by authorizing the clerk to make them 
up and pay them. Such want of guile is re- 
freshing in these modern days, although it is 
au open question whether it would have been 
so gushing had the liabilities involved the pri- 
vate interests of the parties. Clearly, how- 
ever, these babes in the woods had better 
retire tt to the private station,” which is man- 
ifestly with them *' the post of honor.” 

Already the concrete pavements are going 
into holes large enough, as one witness testi- 
fied, for a man to lie down in and be concealed 
from view; in other places the whole com- 
position is talling to pieces and resolving itself 
into its original elements, and some of it has 
already been taken up and replaced, including 
as much as entire squares at a time. The 
contractors were examined, and with praise- 
worthy uniformity they each testified that no 
patent was worth anything but their own; but 
they totally failed to give a single instance in 
which auy specimen ot this pavement had been 
thoroughly tested with heavy travel and had 
stood; they were unanimous in apologizing for 
their own and condemning all other kinds. 
It must not be forgotten in this connection 
that nearly if not quite all these pavements 


were laid without any specific legislative au- 
thority at all, and not in pursuance of any 
appropriation. 

DISTRICT DEBT. 

Precisely what the debt of this District in 
its various forms now is nobody accurately 
knows. Questions on the subject were ad- 
dressed to all the parties who were supposed 
to be informed concerning it, but without any 
satisfactory results and with very dissimilar 
auswers. In determining the amount of the 
debt different views may be taken. If the sum 
total of bonds issued is to be the sole criterion 
a certain result would be reached, while if all 
the contracts are estimated a vastly different 
one would be obtained. -It isapparent, however, 
that streets which have been dug up must be 
paved, that sewers which have been commenced 
must be finished, and that grading once under- 
taken must be carried out to completion; so 
that the real financial condition of the city can 
only be determined by taking these all into 
account, and to the bonded and floating debt 
must be added all estimates for work com- 
menced or contracted, all liabilities for im- 
provements actually undertaken or inevitably 
necessary, as well as all liabilities authorized 
and which may be confirmed. 

Soon after the organization of the new gov- 
ernment, and on July 10, 1871, the Board of 
Works submitted to the Legislative Assembly 
what was called a ‘‘comprehensive plan’’ of 
improvements throughout the city, covering 
many changes, and computing the satiated 
expense. At the same time the board asked 
that $4,000,000 should be raised by permanent 
loans to meet this cost. The Assembly ap- 
proved the plan, and directed the money to 
be borrowed, but an injunction was obtained 
agaiust the negotiation of the bonds, for the 
reason that the loan had not been submitted 
to the people. So a second loan to the same 
amount was authorized, which was to be sub- 
mitted to the people. Afterward, the injunc- 
tion was set aside as to the first loan, and that 
was negotiated, but the second one was still 
submitted to the peopleand approved by them, 
thus authorizing double what was originally 
asked, f 

By the organic law, in the fourteenth section 
which I have read, the debt is never to exceed 
five per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
property, unless the proposition for the in- 
crease shall have been submitted to the people 
and approved by them. ‘The assessed valua- 
tion of property when the act was passed was 
less than $63,000,000, which has been since 
increased to $89,225,615, an augmentation of 
nearly fifty per cent. in one year, and upon the 
latter sum it is claimed that the percentage 
shall be computed, although many residents 
complain of it as excessive. 

The old debt of the cities of Washington and 

Geeorgetowd 18.......scceccesecseener ee «- $3,756,381 
First $4,000,000 loan negotiated... í 
Second $4,040,000, approved by the people, 

but not negotiated... TEE 


Piedmont railroad subscription.. 600, 
Water loan........ 450,000 
Market bonds 300,000 
Chicago bonds...., A 100,000 
Total oss, ginena $13,206,381 


_ OF these it is alleged that there is no inten- 
tion of issuing the second $4,000,000 loan, 
although there was nothing to prevent its issue, 
as it had been regularly approved by the peo- 
ple, while the first loan had been adjudged valid 
by the courts. But in reality most or all of it 
will have to be used unless the work under- 
taken by the officials of the District is discon- 
tinued or greatiy modified. The estimates as 
made by them are $8,232,996, of which they 
put oue third on the property-holders benefited 
by the improvements, instead of either placing 
the whole where the advantage accrues, or at 
least two thirds, as is done in many cities. 
This plan, as I have said, was simply an ingen- 
ious contrivance to prevent objections. and 
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such would have been the result had the im- 


provements actually been of any value what- 
ever, and not, as they mainly were, an abso- 
lute damage. Deducting this one third, al- 

though it is as much a debt as any other form of 
obligation, and as onerous an imposition on the 
property-holders, there is left $5,481,997. 

From this, in the official estimates, a de- 
duction has been made of twenty per cent. for 
cash, but as no one could either explain or 
understand this, and as in point of fact the 
expenses in all operations which have been 
advanced toward completion overran the sums 
allowed, there is no propriety in taking it into 
consideration. If therefore we take this 
$8,222,996 and add to.it the old city debts 
$38,756,381, the Piedmont railroad $600,000, 
the water loan $450,000, the market bonds 
$300,000, and the Chicago relief bonds 
$100,000, we haveagrand total of $18,429,377, 

Of this over nine million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been incurred in seven months. 
Does the history of our country contain any- 
thing like such extravagance? One tenth of 
the entire property of the District disposed of 
in little more than half a year. In ten yearsa 
similar course would annihilate the total value, 
real and personal, of the possessions of the 
present residents. Taxes of the most onerous 
description must follow inevitably, and the 
assessments will be so heavy that much prop- 
erty must change hands, and many persons in 
moderate circumstances will lose their worldly 
all, as their estates will be sold to pay the 
liens upon them thus created. So remarkable 
has been the improvement of the city that many 
persons have before them the immediate pros- 
pect of being improved out of house and home. 

A false impression is attempted to be given 
as to the rate of taxation. ‘he rate for the 
fiscal year closing June 1, 1872, is put forward 
as though that would be the amount main: 
tained in future, and was a justestimate of the 
sum made necessary by. the ‘outlays of the 
past year. The fact, however, isthat the Dis- 
trict has been borrowing, so far, aud has not 
yet begun to pay either principal or interest, 
the first installment of interest on the loan 
having not yet fallen due. 

Nothing is so easy and pleasant as running 
in debt, and if a big debt is a large blessing, 
the District of Columbia is blessed beyond all 
other parts of the earth. The debt of the city 
of New York is 100,000,000 on an assess- 
ment of capital not exceeding two thirds of 
its true value, reaching a thousand millions 
and with a vast commerce and growing re- 
sources to meet deficiencies, while these two 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, with their 
surrounding country and poverty- -stricken and 
sparsely-inhabited environs, have a debt of at 
least $12,000,000 on an excessive valuation of 
$89,225,615, or over thirteen per cent., with- 
out trade or other resources to assist in the 
work of payment. The rate of assessment in 


New York is nearly three per cent., and that 
makes the subjects of Tammany spoliation 
groan, but the burden will be far heavier upon 
‘the victims of the Board of Public Works of 
The true estimate is 


the city of Washington. 
as follows: 
For the District fund 


The ten-year bond 
Interest on four-m 


Principal on said loan 22 
New water-main...... 6 
Piedmont railroad 5 
Tnterest on second four-million joan 37 
Market-house bonds .....cssecccsrsseees 7 
For payment of the floating debt, 30 
Interest on the funded debt.. 15 
The seven-thirty certificates. 25 
Chicago fire-bonds 4 


Total tax on every $100 valuation... veecscersee 


In six months the Legislature authorized a 
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once, 


debt of over $17,000,000, and. had it all. been 
issued the city: would have been bankrupt at 
To sustain this statement I give the 


List of appropriations made by the Legislature o 
mont 


Ho: 9 OF Bars. 


following list, with. a to odata: page, and 5: 
purpose, as each appropriation is recanted in ; 
the acts of the Legislature s. i. 


g e District of Columbia in less an s ‘seven 


Title of act and nature of appropriation. 


First regular session: 


1. Anticipation of revenue to pay expenses of carrying 


on the government... 


2. Anticipation of revenue to pay intorest on the 


bonds of the city of Georgetown.. 
8. First four million loan act 


5. Appropriation to pay interest on bonds and aarti 


cates of the city of Washington... 


. Appropriation to pay the temporary “and “perima- | 


6. 

nent officers of the District of Columbia. 
7. Act authorizing issue of water bonds... 
: ‘Appropriation to pay school teachers in theco 


. Appropriation to pay damages duc Columbia turn- : 


No. of page. | Date of approval, Amount, 
9 | June 30, 187Li cin 
10 | July 5, 1871... 
10 to 18 | July 10, 187i... 


July 18, 1871 ..ssneee 


Wand 14 | July 20, 871.0, 
17 to 21) July 20, 1871... 
34 | August 10, 187. 


13 


pike road 2A and 25 | August 9, 1871......... 
IL. Appropriat: : 

in the District of Columbia by anticipating tho 

revenue.. Ai 35 | August 11, 1871..,..... 
12. Appropriation. ‘to furnish the station-houses and to E : 

pay the contingent expenses of the same... : 85 | August 15, 1871.2... 
14, Appropriation to pay for the erection of public 

drinking fOUNtAINS A... cesses steteetssese corse reneoeens 40 | August 16, 1871........ 
15. Appropriation to pay for land and the erection 

thereon of a market-house at the corner of Sev- 

enth street east and North Carolina avenue.. 41. to 42 | August 18, 1871........ 
20. Act authorizing the the issue of bonds in aid of the’ ; 

Piedmont railro = 46 to 48 | August 19, 1871........ ~ 600,000 00 
21, Second four aiaa loan act.. 50 to 58 | August 19, 1871........ 4,000,000 00 
2. Act authorizing tho purchase of a lotin niontown 

for the purpose of a station-house... ies 67 and 68 | August 19, 1871...... 4,800 00 
24. Act to liquidate the exponses of he ‘first cleetion T3 und 74 | August 2 1871.. 18,808 75 
27. Appropriation for Board of Healt 110- and 111 | August 23, 1871, 83,000 00 
28. Appropriation to sweep IS PETETA avonne. lil | August 23, 1871... 10,000 00 
29. Appropriation to poy expenses of Board of Pu : 

orks prior to July..... oa 111 and 112 | August 23, 1871...... 35,000 00 

34. Appropriation for Distric 113 | August 23, as $ 1,000 00 
35. Appropriation to open a sewor 


ht 
west from Boundarystreot one hundred feet above 


- Grant avenue. | 118 and 114 | August 23, 1871 abate 
86.. Appropriation to improve Georgetown harbo 115 | August 98) 1871 
38. Appropriation to completo P street bridge ae 117 | August 23 1871 . 
39. Appropriation for contingent expenses of council 
and house of delegates... 117 | August 23, 1871....... 
40. An act authorizing bonds to be issued to purchase | 
market-house site and to build thercon,..,...c 117 to 119 | August 23, 1871....... 
43. Appropriation for deficiencies in the Legislature... 120 | August 23, 18710000. 
44, Appropriation to pay the salaries of certain ofiicers 
in the District of ColUmbidn. cccsccseeceeseeereeneee 125 to 129 | August 28, 1871....... 256,079 43 
45, Appropriation to pay the ordinary and contingent 
expenses of the several departments of the Dis- 
trict government... „nol 188 to 142 | August 23, 1871....... 1,187,593 87: 
Appropriation to pay ifs : 
provements made under the two four million loan 3 
acts, to be raised by a special tax to be levied ‘ 
upon the property improved........ EE REI in bo tna ~ ~ 4,000,000 00 
Total of appropriations imade at ate session mol 
the Legislature... aadeseddeiniasavvéel bananstassaspsesesrseteadsseaie| 19,824, 198 74 
First special session: 
1. Act authorizing issue of bonds in aid of Chicago......, 3 to 5 - 100,000 00 
Second special session: 
1. Appropriation to provide for a revision, of the i 
statutes... 6 and 7 | December 18, 1871... 18,000 00 
2. Act to cause the records to be ‘Tecopied ‘and old i i ; 
records rebound, indefinite appropriation....,.. viinat! 8 | December 19, 1871... - 
3. Appropriation to pay the clerks to tho assessors of 
the several districts... EAEN 8 |. December 21, 1871... 2,200 .00 
4, An act to authorize a survey of the ‘city of Ge i : 
i town and the number of squares in said city. 9| December 28, 1871... 3,000 00 
5. Appropriation to pay tho contingent expen 
the Georgetown reservoir.. 10 | December 28, 1871... 2,500 00 
6. An act to provide a fund to 
interest for the tax sales of the property in George- 
town. 11 | January 13, 1872...... 800 00 
7. ân aor to authorize the erection of public seal es in 
rightwood an niontown, and to poy cost o g 
E ee. same.. i err ent ra 11 | January 19, 1872...... 500 00 
. An act making appropriations for the repair o 
SLALION-NOUSCS....ceecceses cacsecccsarorise 12 | January 19, 1872...... 1,500 00 
9. Appropriation for certain charities.. 12 | January 19, 1872...... 149,600 00 
10. Appropriation for the Female Union Benevolent ; | ; 
lent Society of Georgetown .. 13 | January 19, 1872...... 500 00 
13. Appropriations to pay eae deficiency ‘in fet ao ‘salaries. Loe tee 
of officers and employés of the Distric HON OFA: an 
WON E acca it Sa 14 to 16 | January 19, 1872. . 22,412 33 
14. Appropriation to pay for the erection o i 
hospiti AN E S ONEA A 16 and 17 | January 19, 1872: 5,000 00 
15. Appropriations, to pay the a A th : è : 
ties of Washington an eorgetown, and the 
lovy court : H % 1 January 19, 1872...... 811,580 60 
Also interest on m indefinite... 39 ie - 


PO S PEASE S E ORNAR EE O N 


$16,807,351 67 


In addition to the appropriations named in 
the foregoing statement, there were sixteen in- | 
definite appropriations made at the first regular 
session, and two at the second special session, , 


which in the RAN will probably akbnnt 
to $500,000. 

William M. Tweed once passed a charter 
for the city of New York, which provided that 
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the taxation should not exceed two per cent., 
and this seems to have given the idea for a 
similar provision of this organic law, as other 
suggestions seem to have been obtained from 
that eminent statesman; but he had the decency 
to provide that this two per cent. should be 
calculated upon an existing fixed valuation. 
There is no such clause in the organic act of 
this District, but if enough money is not raised 
at present valuations they can be increased till 
they effect the desired result, an evasion so 
barefaced it would have shamed Tammany 
Hall... Moreover, to keep the entire amount of 
money in their own hands, and prevent an in- 
quisitive prying by the people, the Board of 
Works selected a treasurer from their own 
body, although there was already existing an 
official treasurer of the District, and into the 
hands of this individual, who bad given no 
bonds of any legal validity, and against the 
express clause of the law which provided that 
all moneys should be drawn out by the Board 
of Works by their warrant upon the District 
treasurer, millions of dollars of the public 
money were passed without the slightest guar- 
antee for its safety. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this debt 
is the manner in which the Joan was ne- 
gotiated. By act of Legislature the entire 
matter was left to the Governor, who had full 
authority to dispose of the bonds at any price 
which he might think proper. Such unusual 
confidence either proves that the Legislature 
was utterly incompetent for its duties, or shows 
that there was some covertinfluence at work. 
What would be said if it were proposed in 
Congress to allow the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to dispose of the national securities at 
any rate and on any terms he thought best? 
Would not the people condemn such negligence 
from one eud of the land to the other? The 
Governor, under this liberal authority, sold the 
entire $4,000,000 tothe First National Bank of 
New York at ninety-four per cent., and the 


bank immediately transferred the loan to that [| 


money-making machine, a syndicate, at ninety- 
six acd a half, clearing $100,000 by the oper- 
ation, and the syndicate negotiated the bonds 
abroad at a much higher rate, but under mis- 
representations which were utterly unjusti- 
fiable, and which must in the end throw it 
upon the United States Government for re- 
demption. 

Mr. Seligman, one of the eyndicate, when 
called before the committee could only remem- 
ber one advertisement of the loan, which was 
published in a Frankfort paper, and which was 
comparatively harmless. J, however, hold in 
my hand a copy of the Galignani newspaper 
containing a very different one, which reads as 
follows: 

“‘ Loan of $4,000,000 of the city of Washington, 
capital of the United States of America, and of the 
District of Columbia, authorized by act of Congress 
of the United States the 2ist of February, 1871, and 
confirmed by the vote of the people on the 24th day 
of November of the samo year. Interest at six per 
cent., payable in gold, free from all Government 
taxes, the 1st of January and the Ast of July of each 
pout Lhe redemption of the loan will be effected 

y purchases made by a commission nominated by 
the Governor of the District of Columbia.” 

Then followed a description of the loan, the 
manner of interest payments, redemption, &e. 
Here, it will be clearly seen, is a deliberate 
fraud,and Galignani is the paper most gen- 
erally read on the continent of Europe. The 
loan is described as ‘‘ authorized by Congress 
under the law of February 21, 1871,” whereas 
that is simply the organic act creating the 
special government of this District, and in no 
way refers to the loan. The impression is 
given and was meant to be given that the 
United States were responsible for bonds 
issued under their sanction to beautify the 
national capital. Governor Cooke testified 
that he knew nothing of this advertisement 
until the investigation was commenced, bat 


his ignorance only shows more clearly the 
loose and careless way in which such import- 
ant matters were managed under this hybrid 
government. 

When the interest on these bonds is not met, 
as it surely soon will not be, for the simple 
reason of poverty, all our national funds will be 
discredited. Foreigners deceived asto one class 
will doubtall. There are so many different kinds 
on the market that suspicion as to each sort will 
be engendered; and finally, asa mere measure 
of economy, the national T'reasury will have to 
respond to what are little else than forgeries. 
Possibly the local authorities may have antici- 
pated and looked to such a result, and.in that 
view it would be less grievous and unsatisfac- 
tory had the money thus dishonestly obtained 
been appropriated wisely and economically, 
instead of being wasted in silly, extravagant, 
and corrupt experiments or enterprises. 

Nor is the falsehood as to the authorization by 
the United States the only fraud. It is stated 
that this loan was approved by the people, 
whereas it will be remembered that this is the 
first four-million loan, and was never submit- 
ted to the people in any shape. The second 
loan, providing for a different rate of interest, 
was so submitted, and that alone, and neither 
is exempt from Government.taxes. So that 
subscribers were trebly deceived—first as to 
the character of the security ; secondly, ag to 
the popular indorsement ; and thirdly, as to 
the question of taxation, all of which decep- 
lions had an object, and were intended to give 
the impression that it was a United States 
security. 

But there is another reason still more con- 
clusive why the United States must pay this 
enormous debt, and why this rises from the 
insignificance of a local matter into a national 
question, involving many millions. The Board 
of Works was created by Congress, was 
appointed by the President, and is above 
and beyond the reach or control of the people. 
There is no authority over the members except 
in the Executive of the United States, and 
when this body thus established and organized 
sets at defiance all restraints, and squanders 
recklessly the money of the tax-payers of this 
District, the power which called it into being 
is bound in justice and propriety to make 
good the loss thus caused. 

The profits realized by thesyndicate were still 
higher than those made by the First National 
Bank. They sold the loan abroad on these 


false representations, and realized over one 
hundred and four for it, and the total profits 
to be divided among those interested, whoever 
they might be, were $426,920, which is doing 
800) for the opportunity presented. (Page 
690. 

It may create surprise that the $4,000,000 
loan, when submitted to the people, was 
approved with such remarkable unanimity, 
but this surprise will be lessened when the 
methods taken to make it popular are consid- 
ered. Inthe first place, every appliance at the 
command of the Board of Works was used to 
force voters to sustain it. The poor were threat- 
ened and cajoled; they were promised work 
if they supported it and menaced with starva- 
tion if they.opposed it. ‘Thousands of men 
were placed on the pay-rolls just before elec- 
tion day; voters were imported from neigh- 
boring States, and the blacks were organized 
into gangs, so much so that men of property 
gave up the contest in despair and allowed it 
to goby default. But besides all this the press 
of the District was subsidized most shame- 
lessly. Every paper, no matter how petty or 
worthless, had a share of the spoils. Sheets 
never heard of, even by newspaper men, re- 
ceived thousands of dollars, and even the sole 


Democratic organ was induced to betray its 
principles. Thirty or forty thousand dollars 


were paid to single papers, and the total ex- 


penses for seven. months for printing and 
advertising was $148,635, the amount paid 
for advertising alone being $109,955. This 
far surpasses. any act of the much-abused 
Tammany. Hall in this line, when the relative 
circulation of the papers and wealth and pop- 
ulation of the District are-considered. To give 
a specimen of the sort of papers thus encour- 
aged, I will read the following from the testi- 
mony verbatim, the party giving it being the 
editor himself: 


“Question. How isthe paper supported ? 

“Answer, By industry and hard labor, 

“Question. In what way? 

“Answer, By me. : aes 

“Question, Do you receive pay for advertising ? 

“Answer. Certainly, . FRO pt 

“Question. That isthe way in which itis supported ? 

“Answer. Certainly; but that would not support 
it. Its matter is peculiar; the circulation is larger 
than four or five of the other. papers here. I will 
state that a person calling himself Morris has, I 
understand, sworn before this committee that my 
paper has the smallest circulation of any here. With 
your permission I will correct him there. I will 
State that he spoke either maliciously or ignorantly. 
Atall events, L do not know how influenced, but ho 
was guilty of corrupt perjury; whether intentional 
or not I cannot tell. It is known to the people of 
this District that my paper is distributed by horse- _ 
power, horses carrying the papers through the city; 
consequently, notwithstanding this man swears in 
the face of the citizens of Washington, who know 
the untruth of his statements, it is, us I state, a paper 
having the largest circulation in this community, 
and I repeat that he stands a perjurer in the face of 
this entire community. ee 

“Question. What are the terms of subscription 
which you publish at the head of your paper? 

‘Answer. The statement is that ‘the Times is 
supplied to subscribers at one cent per annum, pay- 
able at the end of the year; single copies gratuit- 


us. 

‘Question. Would you like to tell the committee 
what your circulation is g 

“Answer. Certainly; it varies. We have printed 
about eight thousand copies, that is, sixteen reams, 
to the issue, ine 

“Question. How frequently is it distributed? 

‘Answer. Weekly. 

“Question. Was it published weekly during the 
continuance of these advertisements? __. 

“ Answer. No. I broke my leg last winter; some 
gentlemen laugh at tho breaking of'my leg, but they 
would not like to have theirs broken. I was laidup 
some four or five weeks, and during that time the 
paper came out only monthly, : s 

Question, How long was that advertisement in 
your paper altogether? _ 

Answer. The loan was in three months. 

“ Question. How often was the paper published 
while that was in? 

“ Answer, A portion of the time once a month, 
and the remainder of the time, about a period of six 
weeks, once a week. 

"Question. Did you make a contract with anybody 
in advance as to publishing it? 

** Answer. No, sir. 

“ Question. What are the terms upon which you 
publish advertisements? 

" Answer. Twenty cents a line. 

“ Question. Is that your ordinary price? 

“Answer. I collect that from citizens almost 
uniformly; that is the rate I was then charging 
grocery dealers, merchants, and others. 

~ Question. Who made the arrangement with you 
to publish the advertisement? 

‘* Answer. No person atall, 

“Question. How came it then to be published in 
your paper? 

* Answer. I saw all the papers publishing these 
long advertisements; I did not see from what 
authority they came; I hesitated some time; I saw 
them being published in several of the papers with 
nota tenth of my circulation, in some of them with 
nota twelfth of mine, and I said to myself, as my 
paper reaches so many people, I think the District 
government will very readily appreciate an adver- 
tisement published in it. I therefore copied some 
of the advertisements; they were published hon- 
estly and paid for readily, They were not set up 
as some of these papers set them up, with the type 
leaded so as to increase thespace they cover. 

Question. When you publish such advertisements 
as that do you not make some bargain in reference 
to them in advance? 

Answer. Certainly, as arule, but this was a great 
publie job, and F published the advertisement, be- 
lieving I was better entitled to it than those who 
were publishing it, and the Government very rightly 
paid the bills. 

<“ Question. Was there no objection made to your 
bills when you presented them ? À 

Answer. Not much; I think Secretary Stanton 
requested me to cut off some charge, which I did; 
but I would to-morrow publish the same matter over 
again for the same price which I received. 

{, Question, It paid pretty well, then? 

„Answer, It paid, as I have stated, $1,532. 

. Question, That paid you pretty well fer the work, 
did it not? 
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“Answer. L do not know that it paid me pretty 
well; I saw one paper, called the Chronicle, which 
has received $34,000 or $36,000 for advertising and 
printing, and I ‘saw in that paper these advertise- 
ments published leaded, for the purpose of extending 
them and then being measured and charged against 
the District as if they were solid matter, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the amount of thebill. Page326.”” 


The following is an exact list of the amounts 
paid the various newspapers: 
Myr. Morris, of the Chronicle, (page 299,) “something 
over’... s 16,000 
27,220 
It is natural a Republican should get the 
biggest share, 


The Evening Star’s bill, as stated by the Comp- 
troller, (page 311,) amounted to........e -810,639 94 


Mr. Burritt, Sunday Herald, (page 313)...... 4,492 45 

Mr. Florence, Sunday Gazette, (page 315)... 4,354 45 
And very cheap at the price. 

Mr. Hack, Critic, (page. 316) 3,412 86 


Mr. Koch, Columbian, (page 316). 3,100 00 
Mr. Piatt, Capital, (page 317) . 2,144 64 

Donn Piatt seems to have gone dog cheap; 
he should have brought twice as much. 


Mr. Forney, Sunday Chronicle... ccs 
Mti Pougtis, New National Era, (page 


A tribute to colored talent. 
Tho Patriot’s bill, as per statement of the Comp- 
troller, (page 190)....ccrseceecascreer secre DO, OGL 
Tt really pains me to think thata Democratie 
. journal would sellitself fora beggarly $5,000. 
This tends to depreciate the party. 
Mr. McGill, Georgetown Courier, (page 325) $2,655 25 
Mr. Hughes, Times, (page 325)...cccacecereerens 1,532 00 
Mr. Collins, Grand Army Journal, (page 
are este ecaa 20064 
The: Washington Anzeiger, paid, as cer- 
tified by the Comptroller, (pages 190 and 
T EN tes sovesenbon «12,796 00 
Public Voice... secmeere 42 00 
The Public Voice seems to have been 


drowned in the amounts paid to those who | 


were engaged in stifling it. 


The above make a total of ....cesee $104,768 02 
Add amount paid by Board of Public 
Works from board funds, (page 450)... 5,187 31 


Making a total for advertising of..... 109,955 33 
Add amount paid for printing, as ce 
fled by comptroller, (page 190) ws. 33,680 29 


And we have agrand total for printing | 

and advertising of. $143,635 62 

“This amount does notinclude any printing done 
for the Board of Public Works. Bat in a table of 
expenditures by said board (page 452) we find an 
item of “books, blanks, and stationery,” amounting 
to $8,187 15. What proportion is for printing blanks 
does not appear, but doubtless the larger propor- 
tion ; which will swell the grand total for adverti- 
sing and printing to more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars.” 


The watch-dogs, great and small, from the 
St. Bernard down to the whiffet, being thus 
brought up, the sheep were left a prey to the 
spoilers, at the head of whom stood their own 
Shepherd. The miserable excuse for such 


extravagance was that the loan being s0, 


well advertised would sell for a better price, 
while the fact was that with the exception 
of a few of the leading journals none of these 
twopenny sheets circulated a single copy out 
of the District of Columbia, and scarcely any 
within it. It was manifestly a matter of bar- 
gain and sale with all such papers as were not 
entitled from their position to expect to receive 
the advertisement, and that included not more 
than five out of the sixteen. The best proof 
of the efficiency of this manipulation is shown 
in the vote, the total cast at this election being 
15,000 while at the prior elections it had been 
twenty-six to twenty-eight thousand. 

Here were two potent influences for the loan, 
first, intimidation, and secondly, subsidization ; 
but a third scheme more effectual than either 
was put in operation which settled the matter. 
The government printed the tickets both for 
and against the loan; it was therefore only 
necessary to. suppress the latter to secure vic- 
tory and put the wishes of the people at utter 
defiance. ‘This was:done with an unscrupu- 


‘Jousness which would have made a painted 


sachem of the Indian tribe of Tammany blush 
through the red ocher of his war paint. The 
tickets for the loan were distributed the day 
previous, and were abundant all through elec- 
tion day at every poll; while the adverse bal- 
lots were not to be had anywhere. before mid- 
day, and very few even then. 

_ The law required the proper officials to fur- 
nish these tickets; but they were deliberately 
suppressed. The District ordered the printing, 
and paid for it, but the people could not get 
the ballots ; and instances were known where 
as much as fifty cents apiece was paid for 
them by those who wanted to vote against the 
loan. Here was a monstrous crime, an 
iniquity which, standing alone, would have 
aroused the deepest indignation, but which is 
hidden up and lost sight of amid the greater 
crimes by which it is surrounded. It was a 
fraud by the servants of the people upon the 
very people who ‘had trusted them, and who 
had put them in their places of trust—an open, 
undisguised one, hardly denied, and treated 
rather asa jest than as the serious matter it 
really was. Ít most effectually determined the 
fate of the loan, and secured to the Board of 
Works an apparent indorgement to which it 
was not entitled. 

‘The expenses of this new government in its 
various forms has been most onerous. In the 
first place the contingent appropriations, ap- 


propriations which should be guarded care- 
fully, for they are the most likely to be im- 


properly expended, placed at the irresponsible: 
isposal of the Governor and the Board of. 
Works, amount. -to the. enormous: sum of 
$200,000, which is more than is allowed: to 
any State in the Union by their respective 
governments, and over ten times as muchas the 
State of New York. But still more flagrant 
than this was the number of officers employed, 
many of them being appointed. by the Board’ 
of Works without authority of law. Of these 
the Board of Public Works appointed two 
hundred and three, the Governor two: hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, (page 176,) and the 
Board of Health enough more to make the 
total list overrun six hundred, at: salaries 
which in the aggregate ‘exceed six hundred 
thousand dollars. This sum is over twice as 
much as that of the State of New York, which 
only costs $323,750, and more than all the 
New England States together, and nearly forty 
times as much as the little State of Rhode 
Island. ‘his District, comprising sixty square 
milés, with a population of one hundred and 
thirty thousand. inhabitants, and -an assess- 
ment of $62,000,000, has a government which 
costs its tax-payers nearly six times as much > 
as the great State of Illinois with its fifty-five 
thousand square miles of territory and two 
millions and a half of inhabitants, the printing 
and advertising being three times greater. 
To make a complete and edifying comparison 
I will now read a list of the expenses. of the 
larger States of the Union, contrasted with 
extent and population; . 


Statement showing the amount appropriated for executive officers, printing, advertising, and 
contingencies by the following States during the year 1871, and by the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872; also, showing the population and number of square 


miles in each. 


Popula- Salaries | Printing 2 f 
State tion of] Squaro of ex-j andad- j Contin- Totál 

Pe the last} miles ecutive vertis- | gengies. } amount. 

consus, officers. | ing. í 
Now York..... 4,387,464 47,000 $139,550 $175,000 $19,200 |. $323,750 
Maine... 626,915 31,760 65,133 35,000 17,400 117,533 
New Hampshir 318,300 9,280 12,341 9,830 2,099 |=: 24,270 
Massachusetts... 1,457,351 7,800 234,205 98,531 80,300 f -363,036 
Rhode Island 217,303 1,800 6,90 3,500 | Included. 20,408 
Connecticut... 537,454 4,670 59,800 98,875 | Included.) © 168,675 
906,096 8,320 46,187 82.625 7,056 |: 136,468 
2,665,260 39,960 73,275 75,300 18,250 183,925 
1,064,985 §3,920 65,963 54,569 17,608 187,540 
192,092 55,040 1,205 49,495 2,433 113,183 
2,539,891 55,410 26,753 50,000 39,108 115,861 
181,700 449,220 143,635 200,000 792,855 


These numerous employés, amounting, as I 
have said, to over six hundred, were mainly 
appointed under what the board designate as 
the law of necessity in default of other law, 
the so-called treasurer of the board testifying 
as follows: 


* Question. Will you state under what law you ap- 
pointed the officers for the Board of Public Works? 

** Answer. Under the law of necessity. 

l *‘ Question. And fix their salaries under the same 
aw? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. g 

«Question. Is it a necessity for you to. pay $4,000 
to Mr. Mead, your auditor? 

t Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. I think you stated that you act as treas- 
urer of the Board of Pablic Works, and that you 
expecta salary. 

* Answer, Yes, sir. rats 

“Question. Do you regard that as a distinct office 
from membership of the board? 

** Answer. Ido. 

“ Question. By what law? 

“Answer. As I stated the other day, by the law | 
of necessity. In other words, it is utterly impossi- 
ble for any corporation to carry on its business with- 
out the proper agents to do it, The organic law 
makes the Boardof Public Works disbursing agents 
of appropriations made by the United States and by 
the District government, and to disburse this money 
they must have the proper officers. 

“Question, How many other officers are there? 

** Answer, L cannotspeak from recollection; alarge 
number. 

** Question. They wero all created by thesame law 


of necessity ? x 
“e Answer, Yes, sir? 


And nothing can better or more pleasantly 
exhibit the easy views. of these officers than 
the following letter in reference to certain 
“í free lunches, '’ breakfasts, dinners, and teas 
which the board of registration had eaten at 
the public expense, and of which even the 
servile Legislature complained as an outrage; 


` WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1871. 


Drar Sir: Absence from the city has prevented 
an earlier reply to your communication of the-20th’ 
instant, informing me that * the house of delegates: 
has directed that a bill of items of each dbarge. 
made by the auditing. committee of the: board of: 
registration (of which £ was chairman). should iba: 
submitted to the committee of ways and means.” .. 

Permit me to say that the auditing committee has 
made no “charges.’’ It did examine and approve 
some bills contracted by. the. hoard. of registration, 
and, if I remember correctly, each of thoseaccounts, 
with the exception of that of Colonel Owen for re- 
freshmenis, contained. the -“‘items-” of charges 
against the board. Assuming, therefore, that your 
request has sole reference to his account, I will 
endeavor to furnish the information you desire to 
possess, ie f ‘i 

During the long. sessions of the board of regis» 
tration, its members, thoir clerks, aud necessary: 
attendants were daily provided with refreshments: 
Commencing business each day at the hour. of-nine 
a, m. and frequently. remaining in continuous ses 
sion until “the dead vast and middle of the night”? 
(Shakspeare,) they found it absolutely ‘essential to: 
make provision for ‘the inner man,” Ephesians.) 
As the labors of the board occupied forty-two days 
and nights, a period exceeding by two days the dura. 


tion of the flood not—however the inundation of- 
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our city canal, referred to by the prolific pen of Mr. 
B. Severson, but the great deluge which, occurring 
some years since, gave Mr. Noah so prominent æ 
place in sacred history, (see book of Genesis)—you 
will, I am sure, appreciate the ai tioul of detailing 
every item of the forty-two dinners, and of the nearly 
eaual number of evening meals, of which the board 
partook. This difficulty is enhanced by the incon- 
trovertible fact that the tastes of the palate widely 
differ,” (Woodhull & Clafiin,) and that “dyspepsia, 
the stomach’s nightmare,” (Hsculapius,) too often, 
alas, compels its sad victims to ‘consult digestion 
rather than tho appetite’s cravings,” (Beau Hick- 
man.) Desirous, however, of furnishing informa- 
tion deemed so important, I have appealed to mem- 
ory, ‘the purveyor of reason,” (the Rambler,) and 
from its recesses have called forth pleasurable rec- 
ollections of the following bill of fare: 

1. Potages—Consommé; Printanier; à Ia Pay- 
sanne; à ja Purée de Pois; Potage aux Huitres; 
Potage à la Créole. ‘ . 

2, Huitres—Crues; Frites; grillées. 

3, Poisson—Eperlans Grili¢es; Tête de Mouton 
Sauce aux Guts; Morue frite. _. A 

4. Bæuf—Bæuf aux Choux; Bifstek grille; En- 
trecote aux Oignons. 4 

5. Mouton—Gigot bouilli; Ragout à PIrland- 
aise; Lamb fries. . ; 

. Veau—Téte de veau; Langue; Foie de veau 
frit au petitsalé. 

7. Pore-Pieds de Cochons grilles; Saucisses; 
Boudin noir. i ; , 

8. Volaille—Fois de Volaille Sautes; Dindo au 

` naturel; Canard aux Navets. 

9. Rotis—Cochon de Lait farei. 

10. Legumes—Pommes de Terres au naturel; 
Petits Pois; Haricots vert. 
11. Guts—Giufs àla Coque; Œufs et Jambon. 
, Having with much care given in French the des- 
ignation of the “viands of various kinds which 
always allure the taste,” (Pope,) it occurs to mo that 
it may be barely possible that tosome of the honor- 
able delegates of the District Legislature the court 
language may not be quite so familiar as their own 
vernacular. If this should, unhappily, bo the case, 
I will forward an English translation if desired. 
_ it only remains tor me to add that occasionally— 
indeed, I may frankly say, semi-occasionally—* You 
know how it is yourself,” (Lydia Thompson,) some 
of the more ardent members of the board partook 
of a little whisky straight, while others appeased 
their thirst with lemonade, coffee, and tea. 
Trusting that the information herein contained 
will prove satisfactory, I am, with much respect, 


your obedient servant, 
GEO. $. GIDEON, 
Chairman. Auditing Committee 
: Board of ktegistration for 1871. 
Hon. A. S. Souomons, Chairman Committee of Ways 
and Means, House of Delegates of the Legislative 

Assembly of the District of Columbia. 

This surpasses some of the jokes elicited 
by the grim humor of Tammany Hall in the 
day of its glory. Nor is it only in fun that 
the parallel holds good, but as the Tammany 
triumvirate induced a facile Republican Legis- 
lature to legislate them into office for four 
years that they might control the elective 
bodies, from mayor to assistant aldermen, so 
the Board of Public Works was appointed 
by the President for four years, and imme- 
diately proceeded to elect its tools and min- 
ions to the Legislative Assembly, which is 
legally supposed to be the central of power in 
the District. 

As to the appointment of a treasurer of 
the Board of Works, the legislative act ex- 
pressly provided thatthe money raised should 
be ‘‘disbursed upon warrants of the said 
board upon the treasury of the aforesaid Dis- 
trict, and in no other manner,” (Acts of As- 
sembly, page 11, section 3.) Therefore the 
creation of a treasurer to the board was not 
only without law, but against express statute, 
the bonds assumed to be given by said treas- 
urer being in addition utterly void in law. 
They were signed by the vice president and a 
contractor; but all official bonds not author- 
ized by law are void even if the sureties are 
men of substance. 

As I said in opening these remarks I have 
considered no doubtful questions. I have 
raised no nice points and drawn no fine dis- 
tinctions. The blame which I have been com- 
pelled to award and the condemnation I have 
been forced to pronounce stand on no uncer- 
tain grounds, Other casés of wastefulness, or 
worse, call it by what name you will, might 
be referred to, such as thé payment for a wall 
along the canal, which was admitted to be 
worthless and not according to contract, and 


which was further to be rendered of no use 
by the intended closing and filling of that 
water-course; dredging it so as to deepen it 
and take out dirt which was to be replaced 
as it was filled up; largely increasing the 
price to be paid for building the Tiber creek 
arch; removing and relaying sidewalks with- 
out apparent purpose, except to create ex- 
pense; elevating or lowering the street curbs 
a few inches, so as to cause an immense amount 
of unnecessary labor and outlay; digging out 
streets, filling them up and digging them out 
again; appointing employés and creating in- 
numerable offices without authority of law, 
and many other matters equally flagrant. 

Some excuse can well be made for the com- 
mencement of a new work, for the organiza- 
tion of an untried system of government, and 
for the execution of so important an under- 
taking as the improvement of a city at once 
so grand in its proportions and so deficient in 
its completion as Washington. Mistakes were 
to be expected under such circumstances, 
errors of judgment, and blunders in perform- 
ance; but the work should not be all blunder 
or error, and most extravagant and wasteful 
blunders and errors at that. Make as much 
allowance, however, as possible, and still the 
fact remains that never in the-history of public 
mismanagement has there been so gross a case 
as this, Were it the deliberate intention to 
throw away money uselessly and aimlessly it 
could not have been more effectually done. 
Washington to-day is in no better condition 
than it was a year ago, while it is saddled with 
a debt of whose huge proportions we can form 
but a vague guess. 

One cannot help being struck with the 
remarkable fact that all this work was com- 
menced in the fall, at the worst season of the 
year, with winter approaching, during which 
little of it could be completed; and that at 
this unfavorable season it was undertaken on 
no moderate or limited scale, but the whole 
city was torn up, although it is well known 
that concrete cannot be laid, nor mason work 
of any sort done, in frosty weather, and that in 
mid-winter the ground cannot even be broken. 
But the election took place on November 22, 
and the evidence shows clearly that at that 
time the largest number of men was employed; 
many of these were discharged immediately 
afterward, but they had voted. The District 
went Republican overwhelmingly, the whites 


| abstaining from voting in‘ despair, and if the 


city remained impassable, was ina disgraceful 
condition from that time to this, if the resi- 
dents were unable to use their houses comfort- 
ably, still the great end in view was attained, 
and the Board of Works elected its tools to a 
Legislature that nominally wasto furnish it with 
money and revise its action. i 

Lest this seem incredible I will again quote 
the testimony : 

“Question. Were you familiar with the means 
adopted by the Board of Public Works to carry the 
last election? 

“Answer. I think I was. 

“Question. Was there.any thoroughly organized 
opposition to the loan in your district prior to the 
election? 

“Answer. There was some opposition to it two or 
three days prior to the election. . 


“Question. How many voters were registered in the 


twentieth district in April, 1871? 
‘Answer. Sixteen hundred and thirty. 
“Question. And how many at the last election? 
(Answer. Eleven hundred and eighty-one. 
Question. Do you know what was the cause of that 
decrease of four hundred voters? 
_, “Answer, Nearly everybody seemed to think that 
it was useless to undertake to fight the Board of 
Public Works. A great many did not register on 
that account, $ 
“Question. Were youa candidate at that election ? 
“Answer, I was. . ; 
Question. Did the board furnish or did you apply 
for any anti-loan and anti-railroad tickets on the 
morning of the election; and if so, to whom ? 
Answer, On the morning of the election I applied 
to A. W. Eaton, one of the superintendents, who 
brought the tickets for the loan to the polls. I 
asked him for some anti-loan tickets, and he in- 


formed me that he had received nothing but loan 
tickets. 
“ Question. Did-you send for tickets ? 

‘< Answer. I sent a member of our campaign com- 
mittee, Mr. Smith, for the tickets. I had been 
informed that Gibson Brothers were printing tickets 
both for and against the loan, and I sent him there 
with the request that if he could not get them there 
to ascertain where he could get. them and follow 
them up, That was about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

“Question. What other means did you take to get 
anti-loan tickets? 0 

“ Answer. All voters who were there in the morn- 
ing, and who were known to be opposed in any way 
to the loan, and to the Board of Publie Works, or to 
the candiđateof the board, found it almost impossi- 
ble to get tickets. Then I instructed members of 
the campaign committee, who were present, to buy 
the loan tickets for anything they could get them 
for, and I knew of several that were bought for 
which ten cenis was paid, with the intention of 
scratching out the word ‘for’and writing in the 
word ‘ against.’ k 

* Question. Do you know whether there were anti- 
loan tickets received in your district? , 

** Answer. About two o'clock a buggy drove up with 
a gentleman in it, who had some anti-loan tickets. 
After that there was no lack of anti-loan tickets; 
but there were no anti-railroad tickets received 
there atall. I never saw any that day, and I never 
saw any yet. ‘There were two sets of tickets for the 
Piedmont railroad, but none against it. 

s Question. as any objection made to the manner 
in which the anti-loan tickets were printed? 

“ Answer, I did not hear any. f 

“ Question. Did you hear any one object to the tick- 
ets because they were printed ‘for improvements’ 
and ‘against improvements?’ wd 

“ Answer, Yes; quite a number who voted in the , 
morning stated that, while they were opposed to 
expenditures of money in that way, they were in 
favor of improvements, and they did not want to 
vote against improvements. ‘They disliked the way 
in which the tickets were printed, ‘against special 
improvements,’ and ‘for special improvements.’ ” 


To show how effectually the wealthier classes 
were kept from going to the polls it is only 
necessary to examine the statistics of the vote 
polled. In the election of April, 1871, only 
six months previously, the total vote was 
26,306, while in November of the same year, 
in spite of the great interest aroused by the 
proceedings of the Board of Works, against 
which the citizens had even protested by going 
into court for an injunction, in spite of the 
vast liabilities involved and the continued pub- 
lications in the press of the District, which 
rung the changes on the matter morning and 
evening, so that every citizen was informed of 
what was going on, there were only 15,284 
ballots cast either for or against the loan. 
Over eleven thousand voters abstained from 
exercising their right, either feeling that they 


` were to be overborne by hordes of contractors, 


employés, laborers, and organized followers 
of all kinds of this extravagant government, or 
else unable to obtain tickets against the loan, 
which, although printed at the expense of 
the city, were not to be found at the polls on 
election day. 

It will be asked whether there was corrup- 
tion in all this. If by that is meant that money 
was actually traced into the pockets of these 
gentlemen, I will answer no. Except in small 
matters, such as some ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of plumbing work and a larger bill for 
furniture, no direct connection has been traced 
between these jobs and the parties who author- 
ized them. But if people wait for such evi- 
dence before forming their conclusions they 
will wait along time. The millions stolen by 
Tammany Hall in New York have never yet 
been traced into the pockets of the Tainmany 
ring, and probably never will be, but we all 
know that people who squander and misap- 
propriate public money do it for a personal 
object, as one of the witnesses neatly expressed 
it when asked the following question: 
“Question, Do you know any of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works who are connected with these rings? 

“Answer. No, sir; I cannot tell, You can’t see 
the wind, but you can see the straws fying.” 

Such things are not consummated before the 
world or in the presence of witnesses, and it 
is as ruinous to the public and as criminal in 
the guilty parties if the funds of the treasury 
are merely squandered as if they are actually 
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stolen. The results are the main point, and 
any one can form his own judgment of them. 

This vast expenditure in a city of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand inhabitants, of 
‘whom there are more freedmen than there are 
property-holders! But still the negroes left 
to themselves would not have been so bad, had 
they not been controlled by these five aristo- 
cratic lords, the representatives and exponents 
of a false system of commissions, and of the 
corrupting and ruinous effects of centraliza- 
tion of power. I willingly say, I say it freely 
and gladly, that no evidence has been given 
of any participation by the Executive, or that 
his hands were in any way defiled. I would 
be the last to do him injustice in so grave a 
matter, but it must not be forgotten that the 
men who were guilty of these acts were ap- 
pointed by the President and were respons 
alone to him;.that they could be called to 
account and removed by no one else; that 
their operations were conducted directly under 
his own eye, and it seems to me he should 
‘apply a remedy at once if he ought not to 
have applied it sooner, and that hereafter the 
responsibility should rest with the citizens to 
see that they have good and reliable men in 
public office. The residents of Washington 
have long been loud in their denunciations 
and complaints, the papers have been filled 
with exposures and the pcople’s mouths with 
denunciations. As, however, he has not 
thought proper to do so, it is the duty of 
Congress, after having investigated the case 
‘and found it so black, either to urge bpon 
‘him to take that course, or to pass some law 
to restrain the powers of this board. Not a 
‘day should be allowed to pass ere a stop is 
put to the outrages under which this city 

roans. The case is flagrant. The work per- 
‘ormed, taken all in all, the entire outlay of 
‘millions of dollars, has resulted in a positive 
‘Injury instead of a benefit. Here and there 
a few thousands may have been well laid out, 
although that ig even doubtful, while as a 
whole it is far more injurious than beneficial. 
The city to-day looks as if a Vandal army had 
occupied it, and it will be years before the 
traces are removed. ‘The citizens have suf- 
fered greatly and will yet suffer more. Men in 
moderate circumstances have been ruined, 
while the wealthy have been robbed, and they 
will hardly consider themselves compensated 
by being told that through their sufferings the 
District of Columbia has been made Repub- 
lican forever. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. E. STEVENSON, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce the duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— pi 

Mr. STEVENSON said: 

Mr. Cuainman; There could be no more 
fortunate opportunity to benefit a people by 
reducing taxation than this Congress enjoys. 

STATE OF THE TREASURY. 

The balance in the Treasury is $123,000,000, 
$108,000,000 in coin. The revenues exceed 
expenditures $100,000,000 a year, receipts 
increase while expenses diminish. The debt 
has been reduced since the present Admin- 
istration was inaugurated $327,000,000, and 
is now being reduced at the rate of $100,- 
000,000 a year—$12,000,000 last month. The 
annual interest has fallen $21,000,000. 

Shall we embrace our opportunity? Is the 
‘country 80° prosperous and happy that it can 


‘of the future, 


with pleasure and advantage continue to pour 
this golden stream into an overflowing Treas- 
ury to gratify and glorify the most magnificent 
miser the world has ever known? 


THE FUTURE. 

Ido not join those who take a gloomy view 
I agree with the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Becr, ] and gladly greet 
him as he comes up the height of confidence, 
in the sunshine of hope, declaring that in 
twenty years the country will reach a condi- 
tion of prosperity when the debt which now 
burdens us will be light in comparison with 
its resources. But he will allow me to say 
that whether the bright picture of the future 
he draws shall be realized depends chiefly on 
whether all his partisan hopes and anticipa- 
tions be disappointed. If the country falls 
into the hands of his party or of a conglom- 
erate admixture of his partisans and their 
ancient enemies, no prudent financier can 
encourage him in his predictions of national 
prosperity. f 

Should the Democratie party elect a straight 
Democrat President, it would cost the country 
billions of money. The cold shadow he would 
cast over the land would, without hostile act, 
cause financial blight. Should the proposed 
league of disaffected Republicans with the 
Democratic party elect a man to be controlled 
by Democratic counsels, that would cost the 
country millions, injuring its credit at home 
and abroad, unsettling the stability of affairs, 
and shaking the confidence of the business 
world, reducing revenues and increasing ex- 
penditures. ith this saving clause, 1 join 
hands across the line with my friend from 
Kentucky, who is one of the cleverest of men 
out of this House, [laughter,] agreeing to all 
he says as to the future greatness and glory 
of our common country, provided always that 
his party be not permitted directly or indirectly 
to control the Government. 

CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

But whatever may be the future, we have 
to deal with the present. We have a nation 
emerging from a civil war, in which she bled 
so profusely that when the census was taken 
the population of the Union fell short of rea- 
sonable calculations two million people. That 
is what the rebellion cost us in population. 
A country which spent treasure as no nation 
ever did before. The Union has expended in 
taxes and borrowed money not less than 
$6,000,000,000 since 1860; the South has ex- 
pended in taxes, in property consumed or 
destroyed, and in debts contracted chiefly 
among the southern people, $6,000,000,000. 
It is safe to say that the money expended 
and the property wasted and destroyed North 
and South since 1860, chiefly in waging and 


in opposing the rebellion, was more than: 


$12,000,000, 000. 

Some gentlemen may say we should not 
consider what the South spent and lost, 
because the rebels risked their property in a 
bad cause. This should diminish the sym- 
pathy to which they as individuals might 
otherwise have been entitled; but it does not 
change the fact; and now that the country 
js reunited and the nation one, we must look 
at it as it is, and as our own, and so regarding 
it we find it with property not yet fully restored 
to safe foundations, business feverish and fluc- 
tuating, with heavy State and local debts, 
requiring extraordinary taxation to meet inter- 
est and reduce the principal. The debts of 
all the States, counties, cities, and other local 
governments amount to over eight hundred 
million dollars, over five hundred million of 
which is of northern States. 

l THE SOUTH. 

The South came out of the war depleted of 
blood and treasure and próperty ás perhaps 
no equal region of the globe ever was before, 


and under such s mass of debts, confederate 
State, local, and individual, as would ved 
taken more than twice the value of all the 
porperty remaining. Four fifths of this: in- 
debtedness. has been annulled and forgiven, 
Industrious laborers and a generous climate, 
with high prices for staple products, ‘have 
brought great relief, but still the States lately 
in rebellion are overwhelmed with debts, State 
and local, created before, during, and ‘since 
the war, so large that their people are justly 
alarmed, and the country, is startled at: the 
specter of repudiation. Two thirds of these 
debts were contracted before reconstruction; 
but no matter when or by whom contracted, 
they require taxation which, though less than 
what is cheerfully borne in the North, is un- 
precedented in the South, and endured by prop- 
erty-holders only because it cannot be avoided. 
RECOVERY OF THE SOUTH, ee 
True there is much exaggeration as to. the 
condition of the South, and intelligent. states- 
men haye hastily concluded that fruitful region 
is hopelessly crushed. ‘This is an error which 
should be speedily corrected. While the prog- 
tration of the South by the war was unexampled, 
the recuperation has been equally unprece- 
dented. A comparison of the last census 
report with the State appraisements made after 
the surrender shows tiat the late rebel States 
have gained in property since the war more 
than a billion dollars; and a comparison with 
the appraisement before the war shows that 
the true valuation of 1870 is $6,000,000 greater 
than the State valuation of 1860 of all property, 
excluding slaves. Yet these encouraging facta 
do not show such a condition as we should all 
wish to witness. The South, the whole coun- 
try is in convalescence, hopeful, but not fully 
assured health, and requires care and kind- 
ness. ; 
l FREEDMEN. oe 
The rapid recovery of the South is due 
chiefly to the labor of the freedmen. Rescued 
from slavery and turned adrift withont lands, 
homes, or houses ; without adequate clothing 
or sufficient food; without animals or imple- 
ments; at the mercy of their late masters; for 
leave to earn bread they -have labored faith- 
fully, and produced crops of great value, until 
they have almost demonstrated that even at _ 
the South free labor is better than slave. 
They have gradually improved their condition, 
but are still poorly sheltered, clothed, and:fed ; 
have few and. inferior implements, and little 
live stock, and remain generally dependent on 
the land-owners. Itis due the freedinen that-we 
should tax them as lightly as possible, and as 
taxes must come chiefiy from production, they, 
the chief producers, share all burdens. °. : 
POOR ‘WHITES. : 
There is another class at the South wh 
deserve great consideration. While slavery 
revailed, it overshadowed the poor whites. 
They had little encouragement or disposition 
to labor. Imancipation bas removed: the 
badge of dishonor from toil and broken down 
the barriers which hedged in the poor from 
property, and the natural desire to better their 
condition already begins to move them to 
enterprise and industry. The national tater- 
ests require that they should not be burdened 
or hindered by unnecessary taxation. ` : 
LOSS OF SLAVES. © > 
My colleague [Mr. Binensm] asks how 
much the South sunk by the loss of slaves. 
The nominal loss. was about $2,000,000, 000. 
But the true loss was not a dollar. The mas- 
ters lost their fictitious wealth; but the South 
is richer with all her people free than. 
would have been if those formerly so were still 
slaves. Liberation does not destroy property; 
it only transfers title. When you enfranchise 
a man, you take him from his master and 


‘restore him to himself, for the real and Jasting 
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good of master and man and of the Com- 
monwealth. 
PROPOSED REDUCTION. 

With our annual surplus revenue, over one 
hundred milliohs, and a rising balance in the 
Treasury of over one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, what reduction is proposed? The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury suggests that we may 
reduce thirty-six millions, and retain sufficient 
for necessary expenses, the sinking fund, and 
to pay fifty millions of the debt per annum. 
‘His estimate leaves out of consideration the 
probable increase of revenue. 

The Committee of Ways and Means, after 

rotracted deliberation, reports a bill which 
Falls short of the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The minority of this 
committee seeks to erect itself above the com- 
‘mittee on the ground of consistency and har- 
mony. The only drawback on this claim is 
that of the two gentlemen in minority: each 
presents a bill. Whether the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] agrees with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerrey] 
as to the bill of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania we know not. But we may presume 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania does 
not agree with the gentleman from Tennessee 
as regards the bill of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, because the bills differ. And who 
ever knew the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to agree with any one who differed from him? 
{Langhter. ] 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from 
‘Ohio [Mr. Srrvenson] is very facetious, and 
very amusing, and very delightful—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am happy to de- 
light the gentleman. I did not think him so 
easily delighted. 

Mr. MAYNARD. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I will say that there is no discord 
or dissonance of view between myself and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. The two bills 
-were introduced for reasons which, when I 
have the honor to address the House, I will 
explain. They do not differ at all. The bill 
J have introduced is simply the portion of the 
bill relating to internal revenue, and discon- 
nected from that. portion which relates to the 
duties on imports. 

Mr. BURCHARD. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee which bill does he agree 
with—whether the one introduced on the 16th 
or that introduced on the 22d April, as the 
two bills materially differ? On which of those 
two bills is it that he and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania agree? 

Mr. MAYNARD. There was none intro- 
duced on the 16th. There was none permitted 
to be introduced. There was a scheme of a 
bill offered and printed by order of the House, 
but erroneously and inaccurately printed, as it 
turned out, with many mistakes which had not 
been corrected, because the friends of the bill 
had not time to revise it. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I would desire to ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee further —— 

Mr. STEVENSON. Icannot yield for these 
gentlemen to settle their chronic differences. 
It seems that three bills or schemes of bills 
have been introduced by the two gentlemen 
in minority, and one by the majority. But 
does any of these meet the necessity by re- 
ducing taxes in the amount required by the 
public interests? 

We have seen no proposition from any part 
of this committee which remits more than one 
half the amount which should be yielded to 
the people. In the last Congress there was 
an attempt to reduce revenue from tariff. 
The gentlemen who then controlled the action 
of the House were told that their measure 
would not reduce receipts, but they would be 
larger than they had been before. Experience 
justifies that prediction, and we may venture 

~to say that the bill as reported bythe majority 


of the committee, or the minority tariff bill, 
if passed, will not reduce receipts from imports 
below those for the current year. The pro- 
posed reduction is not sufficient to cover the 
margin of growth, and consequent accretion 
of receipts. Some of the changes—and with 
such I have no quarrel—are in the interest of 
revenue, reducing rates so as to bring more 
money, relieving the people for the benefit of 
the Treasury. The committee falls short of 
the measure of relief reluctantly conceded by 
the Secretary. This “organ of the House” 
submits to the Secretary’s proclivities against 
his advice, and seems to consult his private 
wishes against his public expressions. 


PAYING THE DEBT. 


The Secretary says we should retain 
$50,000,000 annually for the payment of 
the national debt, and he is supposed to desire 
that we should retain a larger sum, and the 
committee retains more than sixty millions 
a year. Why should we yield to this policy? 
One feature of the present condition of pol- 
itics is grateful to me; the increasing inde- 
pendence of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment. The President and his Secretaries 
properly exercise greater independenceof Con- 
gress than has been customary. I wish they 
had withdrawn further in that direction, and as 
they have taken this honorable attitude we 
should maintain our independence as legis- 
lators. Congress should stop the collection 
of enormous taxes, and the hoarding of sur- 
plus gold. The country would not be injured 
by shearing down the revenue to the level of 
the necessities of the Government and the sink- 
ing fund, throwing off the entire burden of 
needless taxation. We could afford to look to 
the growth of the country, annually increasing 
receipts for the payment of thedebt. We have 
nearly one hundred million dollars above all 
claims on the Treasury; suppose we have no 
surplus beyond the sinking fund for the next 
two years, this balance would pay $50,000,000 
of the debt a year, or if presently applied 
$100,000,000, and relieve the country of 
$6,000,000 annual interest. It is a miserly 
policy which keeps a mountain of gold in the 
Treasury while burdens oppress the people. 

Mr. AMBLER. Is the gentleman entirely 
certain that that statement is correct? 

Mr. STEVENSON. As to what? 

Mr. AMBLER. That there is $100,000,000 
in the Treasury beyond all the debts of the 
Government? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I mean demands for 
gold in the Treasury. 

Mr. AMBLER. There has been quite a 
different impression on the part of myself and 
some of my associates upon this floor. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The balance of gold 
and currency in the Treasury is over one hun- 
dred and twenty-three million dollars, and the 
coin certificates are about twenty-five million 
dollars. 

Mr. MERRIAM. I would ask the gentle- 
man what he considers as belonging to the 
Government of the $30,000.000 of gold cer- 
tificates out to-day. As 1 understand it, there 
are $30,000,000 of gold certificates out, issued 
against gold that is held by the Government 
in New York, for the benefit of importers in 
paying their duties. Itis a sacred trust, as 
much so with the Government as it would be 
with any individual. 

Against this $120,000,000, there is also 
$21,000,000 of called-in bonds, the interest 
on which is stopped, and which are liable to 
redemption on demand, and may be presented 
any day. There are also $2,000,000 of old 
indebtedness of the Government now due and 
liable to be called for at any moment. There 
are also $6,000,000 of interest due on the Ist 
of April which has not been paid, and which 
is liable to be called for atany time. That 


“purpose. 


reduces the amount to $61,000,000. Then 
there is also $82,000,000 of interest, a part 
of which is to be paid onthe 1st of May. Then 
there are twelve or fourteen million dollars of 
three per cent. demand certificates ; and as 
the Government has not the curreney to pay 
with, it must sell gold to obtain it for that 
Therefore, the amount of gold is 
brought down to so small a sum that in order 
to have aproper control of the money market, 
the gold market of New York, they must hold 
at least the amount that would be left, less 
than twenty million dollars. 

Mr. AMBLER, I had so understood it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Iam glad the gentle- 
man stopped where he did, before he brought 
the Treasury in debt; he had almost pro- 
duced a deficit. It seems singular if there are 
so many claims on the Treasury which must 
be paid on demand, that there should have 
been for so long a time arunning balance of 
$100,000,000 in the Treasury. 

Mr. MERRIAM. If the gentleman will 
allow me—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; I cannot 
yield further. If I err in my figures, there 
are gentlemen on both sides of the House who 
can correct me in their own time. Ido not 
agree, however, that the Government should 
keep every dollar of gold in its vaults for 
which it issues a certificate. For what are 
these certificates issued; merely for the ben- 
efit of the holders? We do the printing, the 
safekeeping, the handling, the insuring, and 
they have all the advantage! We can safely 
assume that not all of the certificates will 
be presented immediately for redemption. 
The amount is more likely to increase; any 
banker would feel secure in using half or two 
thirds of these deposits in his business. There 
is a continual surplus comingin from taxation. 
One object of keeping this money in the 
Treasury is to control Wall street ; and so far 
as it may be necessary to do that it may be 
well; but I do not consider the weighting 
down of the Treasury with masses of gold 
necessary for that purpose. Twenty millions 
would be as good as a hundred, unless you 
mean to frighten Wall street brokers, and 
they are not alarmed by such inertia. 

Mr. MERRIAM. If it does not belong to 
the Government, then it has no right to use it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If it does not belong 
to the Government, then let the Government 
get rid of it by paying it back to those to whom 
it does belong. 

Mr. MERRIAM. You cannot force the 
holder of Government obligations to present 
them for payment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Why keep $100,000,000 
in the vaults of our Treasury tempting thieves 
and defanlters? Itis the money of the Gov- 
ernment. There may be claims against the 
Treasury, as stated, but they are such as have 
runon and will run on. It isnot necessary to 
keep all this treasure to meet them. 

Mr. MERRIAM. There are Government 
bonds that. have been called in, which are due 
and liable to be presented at any moment, 

Mr. STEVENSON. They cannot come in 
faster than money will come in to pay them, 
and let them be paid; thatis what I ask, But 
I do notstickle about amounts. If gentlemen 
will agree with me on the proposition that 
the Secretary of the Treasury redeem bonds 
with whatever sums can be spared for that 
purpose from this enormous balance, let us 
pass a resolution to that effect, and leave it 
to the conscience of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to say how much can be spared. 

Mr. AMBLER. Perhaps we could all 
agree as to that. The question seems to be 
as to the amount of surplus that shall be kept 
on hand. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Leave that to the 
conscience of the Secretary. 
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Mr. TAFFE. That is -where it is now. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; because we have 
not passed such @ resolution limiting the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary: 

Mr. MERRIAM. If the gentleman will 
permit me I will say that the loss of gold to 
the world by abrasion, by the mere counting 
jt over in paying duties, is more than enough 
to compensate for the expense and trouble of 
holding it in the Treasury. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What a pity, then, 
the world does not lock up all its gold, and 
save wear and tear. Why not leave it in the 
bowels of the earth, if we are not to wear it 
outinuse? What is it worth except for cir- 
culation? 

But, Mr. Chairman, why should we pay 
$50,000,000 a year on the debt? This gen- 
eration has paid more than half the cost of 
the war in treasure and the whole cost in 
blood. Why drain the resources of the peo- 
ple to pay the remainder of debt? 

” Mr. MAYNARD rose. 

Mr. STEVENSON. [cannot yield further 
without leaving my line of argument. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I ask the gentleman’s 
pardon; he is generally so kind in that 
respect—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have been almost 
too kind already. 

AN ENGLISH OPINION, 

We present to the world a spectacle un- 
equaled of the rapid reduction of a great 
nationaldebt. Weare the only nation having 
a heavy debt which proposes to pay it. We 
-have a land which in the future will be more 
wonderful than it is now or has been in the 
past for its vast resources-—which attract the 
admiration of the world, even of the financial 
-world; and of all nations we have least need 
-for haste in paying our debt, Let me call 
attention to the statement of a distinguished 
English financier on this question, Hon. R. 
Dudley Baxter, of the British Parliament. In 
bis book on national debts be speaks of the 
United States in language which might be at- 
tributed to enthusiasm if used by an American. 
.I have more satisfaction in quoting it now be- 
cause the opinions of Englishmen seem to be 
in high favor. So great is our regard for their 
views that we consult them about the form and 
matter of our own pleadings in our case at 
Geneva against Great Britain; and Americans 
-geem to congratulate themselves on the pros- 
pect that our Government will yield to the 
dictates of Great Britain and reform our case 
according to her wishes, Let us hope not. 
Whatever our claims may be worth we should 
press them to final determination, and let the 
nation (if such a nation there be) who breaks 
-the compact take the consequences in the 
near or distant future as it may please us and 
Buit our convenience. Let us bide the time 
when we may realize the full value of all our 
claims for damages direct and consequential 
out-of real estate that bounds us on the north, 
We have only to advance our flag over a 
region which nature has destined for union 
with us. 

But since the opinions of Englishmen are 
so grateful to some of as, let me quote Mr. 
Baxter. He says: 


‘No State in the world bas less need than tho 
United. States to make sacrifices for a rapid reduc- 
tion of thé debt, since in no other State will the debt 
so surely and rapidly reduce itself by. the natural 
growth of the nation. The extent of the United 
States is four fifths that of Europe, containing in 
States and Territories more than two million eight 
hundred thousand square miles, or twenty-three 
times as much as Great Britain and Ireland. AS 
this vast region becomes more completely settled, 
land will increase in valueuntil it will form a basis 
for taxation equal to that of Europe.” 

He speaks of the probable increase of popu- 
lation, and says: 

“There is every probability that in fifty or sixty 
years at the latest the United States will contain 


„more than one hundred million inbabitants.’” 


And speaking of the income of the people: 

“I see no reason to doubt that. the national in- 
come of the United States exceeds thatof the Uni- 
ted Kingdom.” * © = — “But itis an 
income that will increase. very rapidly. With the 
increase of population, trade, and the value of 
land sixty years hence, a population of one hundred 
millions are likely to have an income larger per 
head than at present, and probably not Joss than 
£2,500,000,000, (nbout  $15,000,000,000,) estimating 
only twenty-five pounds per, head, or less than the 
present British average, With such a probable 
growth of income, the present debt becomes insig- 
nificant in proportion. The reduction of interest 
from the present average rates of five per cent, for 
the Federal debt and six per cent. for, the State 
debt will of itself bring great diminution of bur- 
den. With ordinary financial prudonce it will be 
paid off by the surplusses that are sure to result 
from the elasticity and natural growth of the rov- 
enue.” aa? 

We may safely predict that in the year 1900 
we shall have a population of sixty million 
people with over sixty billion dollars of prop- 
erty. Where is the necessity for bleeding, 
draining and oppressing this generation to pay 
the debt? Let us meet the interest and make 
a moderate annual reduction such as the sink- 
ing fund provides, and let future generations 
pay the remaining principal without sacrifice 
or suffering. 

APPLICATION OF RELIEF. 

But how is the relief, great or small, to 
be applied? We have reached a stage in 
legislation when we should act on principle, 
aud not go on blindly reducing revenue with- 
out system. The last reduction was by a 
mixed bill containing conflicting elements— 
increasing protection on some articles, dimin- 
ishing it on others, putting some on the free 
list, and taking others off. That legislation 
was, if not unprincipled, yet without principle. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rer- 
Ley] says the bill of the majority now before 
us is fatherless, a legislative orphan. Well, 
sir, whether it be an orphan, or whether it 
has, as it purports to have, seven honorable 
parents, this at least is true, that it is an honest 
little bill; and I honor the Committee of Ways 
and Means. which reports to this House the 
first tariff bill in many years, which does not 
carry within it acknowledged and preconcerted 
selfish projects, put in by members of the com- 
mittee for their constituents. ‘There may be 
schemes in this; but they are the result of 
error and not of design on the part of the 
mombers of the committee agreeing to the bill. 

Perhaps if the majority had permitted such 
things to be crammed into this bill it might 
have had a father, even the father of ‘pro- 
hibition,” the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Kemey.] It is a bill which moves 
toward a revenue standard, revenue reform.” 
Those words, which have been so despised and 
ridiculed, come into this House on a majority 
report of the Committee of Ways and Meaus, 
and whatever may become of the. measure its 
introduction marks an era of reform, and gives 
an earnest of honesty and patriotisia. 

Yet much as I respect this honest little 
“orphan bill” of revenue reform, its present 
stature is not satisfactory, and I propose to 
take the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Fixx- 
ELNBURG] at his word, and support it, feed, 
strengthen, build up, and if possible make it 
what it should be, a full-grown manly measure 
of reform, such as wheu given to the country 
as a law shall need no father. 

Mr. BROOKS. It will be spirit-born. 


Mc. STEVENSON. Yes; born of the 
spirit of the people. 
WOOLENS. 


It has grave defects, While it starts well, 
it does not go far enough. If we are correctly 
informed, it was on wool and woolens that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 
found so much difficulty. The bill makes 
heavy concession to his views, and yet heis not 
contented. The duties on woolens should be 
more liberally reduced. The rates on some ar- 


ticles are outrageous. . Allow me‘to say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Dawes,] 
who smiles on-my. effort to aid him and his 
committee, that the people feel the outrage of 
the duties on, blankets and carpets, oo which 
extortion doubles the rates, and on clothing, 

on which we are unjustly taxed. : 
Some gentleman are shocked at the idea of 
reducing the rates on wool. The manofac- 
turers have made them believe the tariff helps 
the wool-grower, while statistics show that the 
price of common wool cannot be regulated by 
tariffs. Itis an article which can be too rapidly 
produced to be controlled. But the woolen 
manufacturers induce the wool-growers to per- 
suade Congress, always sensitive to agricultural 
appeals, to raise the tariff on wool ; and then 
the manufacturers mount that duty as a pedes- 
tal to procure increased rates on woolens. | And 
thus the delusion is kept up for the benefit of 
the manufacturers without advantage to.the 
country or permanent profit to wool-growers. 
RON o ao Gak 


The duties should be decreased on iron and 
steel, especially on pig aud bar iron, Why 
do we import such quantities of iron in higher 
forms, and of steel, and so little pig and bar 
almost raw material, the basis of iron and steel 
manufactures? Why do we not bring itin and 
work it up by American labor, rather than 
import the perfected article? Because the 
rate is higher in proportion on pig and bar 
than on more advanced forms. There is no 
present need of any duty on pig iron. This 
is the best opportunity the country ever had, 
or perhaps ever will have, to reduce or abolish 
the tax on this article of prime necessity. 
The rate should be reduced on rails of tron 
and steel, Gentlemen talk of the balance of 
trade drawing coin and bonds to Europe. . It 
is to build railroads, and chielly for the rails, 
that we are becoming indebted to Lurope? 
We are ruquing up foreign debts by the sale 
of railroad bounds at such discounts as make 
the interest equivalent to ten or twenty per 
cent. per annum. We could afford, in the 
present iron famine, to pay a premium to 
those who import pig irov, rather than ‘¢on- 
tinue a tax on itsintroduction. We are hindet- 
ing ourselves from getting what we most need. 

The following statement is takten from a late 
number of one of the ablest organs of protec- 
tion: : 

“An Iron Famine Feared.—With every furnace in 
blast, and importations large, the United States is 
threatened with an iron famine., Since January t 
American pig No. 1 has advanced from $36@§37 to 
$50@$52 per ton, rails from $70 to $85, and bar iron 
from $82 50@$87 52 to $103@$105. In imported iron 
the riso is proportionate, English rails having ad- 


vanced since the beginning of the year from $58. tc 
$70@$73, gold,old rails from $39 to $52@$53, and serip 
iron from $42@$43 to $6200). The reason is, ar 
enormous increase of consumption, and production 
has not kept pace with it, becauso the necessity fo 
now iron was not felt until surplus stocks were ex. 
hausted. Last year the consumption in the United 
States was about 2,600,000 tons, of which we pro: 
duced about 2,000,000 tons and imported the balance. 
Of the consumption last year, one half was used in 
railroads. We have now 60,000 miles of railroad ip 
operation, to keep which in repair will re uite, in 
addition to old rails rerolled, three tons to the mile. 
or say 180,000 tons. Last year we built about, 7,00( 
miles of new road. Jf we build as much this. year, 
we shall require of new rails about eighty-eight 
tons to the mile, or 616,000 tons, To this may be 
added for bolts, spikes, joints, switches, and the 
like, say: ten tone to the mile, or 70,000.tons., The 
capacity of the furnaces now. in operation 18 2,000,001 
tons, to which may be added 150,000 tons as thy 
probable product of new furnaces, now building.’ 


Yet fanatic. probibitionists denounce ai 
enemies of the country all who venture t 
suggest that the duties on pig iron or on:rail: 
should be reduced. ‘the supply of iron is:no 
sufficient to meet the wants of the world 
Every civilized nation competes for. this mos 
essential article of growth, development, anc 
power. That nation is strongest and mos 
fortunate which can make or procure mos 


‘iron. We do notand cannot make allwé need 
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Our demands outgrow, and must continue to 
outgrow our production. Let us, by reducing 
duties on the lower and more bulky forms, 
give American consumers and our country the 
advantages which would ensue if our markets 
were the best in the world, our supplies of iron 
the most abundant. ; 
SUGAR. 

We should reduce the rates on sugar and 
molasses. It is idle to talk of a “free break- 
fast’? while we keep up inordinate rates on these 


articles of necessity and comnion use, without- 


which no breakfast nor any other meal is 
complete; and we should modify the duties 
so as to abolish the monopolies established 
under and ‘ protected” by the law. 

COAL. 

We should add coal to the free list. This 
Congress has responded to what seemed 
the will of the people in regard to tea and 
coffee. Why not respond to the demand for 
free coal, salt, and lumber? Is it because 
by throwing off the duty on tea and coffee 
protection is strengthened, while these other 
articles of equal necessity furnish recruits to 
the league of prohibition? If not as part of 
the combination, why do we keep the tariff on 
coal? Is it needed by the Treasury? Is it 
needed by the industry? The New York Tri- 
bune of yesterday says that— 

“The tariff on coal has no more effect upon it than 


a white-faced ox looking over a fence into a forty- 


acre bean-field has on the growth of the beans.” 

Then why notrepeal the tariff? The people 
demand it in order to break the conspiracy 
of mine owners and railroads. 

SALT. 

Why retain the tariff on salt? Is there no 
ample supply of saline water in the State of 
New York? Will not the sun, with little 
labor, make salt? Gentlemen. from Michigan 
tell us that streams of salt water flow from the 
ground in parts of that State to which there 
seems no limit in quantity or duration. Do 
evaporators really need. the high duties. If 
80, why do the States of New York and Michi- 
gan tax that industry. 

Mr. DUELL. To what tax does the gentle- 
man refer? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The State of New 
York draws am income from salt. 

Mr. DUELL, ‘The State of New York 
owns the salt-wells, and through its superin- 
tendent distributes the brine to the different 
salt-blocks, and for all that charges only one 
cent per bushel. 

Mr. STEVENSON. We understand, and 
the country understands it. We had ‘salt’? 
enough in the last Congress fora generation. 
We were pickled in brine by the gentleman 
then representing the Onondaga district; but 
here is an official document, the annual report 
of the comptroller of the State of New Yoik, 
transmitted to the Legislature January 2, 1872. 
On page 23 I find the following: 


“Salt Duties.—The report of the superintendent 
of the Onondaga salt springs shows the following 
receipts and expenditures for the fiscal ycar: 


Receipts. 
From duty on salt manufactured... $85,791 93 
Expenditures .-..sesessreeesscersseteees sees 59,185 14 
Net revenue.....s..cccseescses AOE P TNO ATERN $26,656 79 


On page 88 of the same document, among 
the estimates of revenue for the current year, 
I find this item ; 

SO EY sista EEEE ANNEE S $85,000 


It may be said that these State duties are 
light, only. one cent per bushel; but if the 
industry be one which needs national favor, 
why should the State taxitat all? A State by 
laying special taxes on an industry confesses 
that it does not need bounties, but is able to 
bear burdens. And it is notorious that salt 
monopolists have conspired together, and even 
with those of Canada, to extort high prices from 


the people. They, have forfeited whatever claim 
they had on the country by this bad faith. 
LUMBER, 

Why should we continue the high duties on 
lumber? The premium we give this business 
is causing the destruction of our timber; so 
that such lands are rising rapidly in value, 
and the ‘‘stumpage”’ absorbs the profits of 
labor. Far-seeing men are alarmed at the 
disappearance of our forests. . 

Our t‘ policy” is unaccountable, except by 
conceding that itis controlled by the selfish- 
ness of interested parties. The Government 
gives timber lands, or sells them at nominal 
rates, to railroads and other corporations. We 
lay heavy duties which make lumber costly, 
and thereby stimulate the destruction of tim- 
ber. And now we are considering a bill to 
give bounties to land-owners to encourage the 
planting and growth of trees. Here is an 
illustration of the principle of favoritism—mis- 
named ‘protection.’’ Give public lands to 
aid private enterprise, give bounties for cut- 
ting timber, and then give more bounties to 
replace the forests you have given away and 
paid premiums to have destroyed. 

_ THE FREE LIST. 

We should add to the free list many articles 
such as are contained in the bill, among which 
are hides and skins, and many others not in- 
cluded, such as printing-paper and type, imple- 
ments of industry, raw material of manufac- 
tures, and articles of common household use. 

MONOPOLIES. 

We should abolish the monopolies which 
have crept in under the name of “ protection,” 
such as tbat on quinine, by which a combina- 
tion in Philadelphia controls the production 
and market. Prior to January, 1871, the duty 
on bitter bark was twenty per cent., and on 
extract forty-five. The duty was taken off 
bark, but retained on extract. The following 
statement shows the result: 

QUININE. 

‘There are only two manufacturers in Phila- 
delphia, who monopolize the quinine trade. 
We consume about one million five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth annually, and we 
imported in 1871 exactly $12,261 worth, and 
gota revenue of $5,517 45. And every sick 
man, woman, aud child in the country had 
to pay a tribute to Messrs. Powers & Weight- 
man and Rosengarten & Sons on every dose 
of quinine they used. If the duty on quinine 
were abolished, the United States would lose 
$5,517 revenue, and Powers & Weightman 
and Rosengarten would lose a yearly revenue 
exacted from the sick people amounting to 
$200,000. The cost of quinine in Enrope is 
$1 70 gold, per bottle, and could be sold here 
without the daty at two dollars currency; the 
wholesale price of quinine is $2 50 in Phila- 
delphia, and although we get no revenue, we 
have still to pay fifty cents per bottle to the 
Philadelphia monopolists.’’ 

It is understood that this arrangement was 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Keiey,] whose experience gives him 
extraordinary power in his position on the 
Committee of Ways and Means. He gains no 
honor and makes few friends by such meas- 
ures, the thought of which adds bitterness to 
medicine in the mouths of citizens compelled 
by disease and the law to submit to extortion. 

The gentleman may say that if his fellow- 
townsmen make fortunes in their business, 
others might do as well, buthe forgets that the 
demand for quinine is limited and a strong 
firm in possession can keep others out. The 
experiment of competing with those whom he 


-has aided so well has been tried. A house 


which began making extract was driven out 
of the market by the temporary reduction of 
prices, the cost of which was afterward taken 
from the people by corresponding increase 
when the monopoly was recovered, and it is 


estimated that to conquer an equal footing 

in the business a competitor must expend 

$100,000 before he can begin to make profits, 
BLANKETS. 

In blankets the people are subjected to im- 
position, asthe following statement shows: 

‘The price of five-dollar blankets in London is 
twelve shillings sixpence a pair, or in our currency, 
at 112 for gold, $3 40 per pair. If we add twenty- 
five per cent. for expenses and profits, a pair of five- 
dollar blankets could be sold to the consumer for 
$4 25-currency in New York, Philadelphia, Gincin- 
nati, St. Louis, or Chicago. The duty on blankets 
being prohibitory, we are entirely dependent on 
home-made blankets. The price at this time for a 
pair of five-dollar blankets similar to those costing 
twelve shillings sixpence in England is $6 50, 
whjch imposes a direct tax of $2 25 on every pair 
of blankets used in the United States, which goes 
directly into the pockets of the manufacturer. The 
revenue derived from blankets in 1871 was $13,092 37. 
The estimated consumption of blankets is about 
seven million pairs, andat an average enhancement 
of only two dollars per pair, the purchasers pay to 
the manufacturer a bonus of $14,000,000 for the priv- 
ilege of-using home-made blankets, and of putting 
$18,092 37 into the national Treasury.” 

The carpet monopoly is little less oppres- 
sive, and there are many similar wrongs bound 
up in the volumes of our legislation which 
call for rigorous treatment. Can the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] justify 
these abuses? 

The country had hoped when he rose to 
the chairmanship of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, a place second in importance and 
power to none in this or any other country, he 
would have been above local influences and 
interests, and given his aid to reform such 
abuses. He beginson some of them, as that of 
. wood-serews.”’ His national constituency 
will thank him for this, and ask for more. 

OBSTACLES, CONFLICTING THEORIES. 

The great obstacle to reform is the ‘‘hos- 
tility” of prohibitory protectionists to mod- 
erate measures. These propagandists appear 
to consider every effort at relief as an attack 
of an enemy which they are justified in repel- 
ling by all means in their power; hence they 
discard candor and fair dealing, and act upon 
the maxim that “all is fair in war.” With 
such antagonists there is no possibility of 
agreement, They use every weapon of logic 
and fallacy, fact and fiction, They are ready 
to assert whatever is denied, to deny what- 
ever is asserted, and no proof satisfies them. 
They maintain contradictory statements and 
theories in the same speech, if not in a breath, 
as combatants fight before and behind, at the 
right hand and the left, caring only to defend 
themselves or offend their assailants. 

EFFECTS OF PROTECTION, 

Thus they tell us that American industry 
cannot survive unless existing duties on such 
imports as compete with domestic products be 
maintained and increased. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hitt] wants ten dollars 
per ton on pig iron as a ‘‘ permanent protec- 
tion.” The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY} sets no limits on his demands. He 
probably agrees with Mr. Greeley, who holds 
to $100 a ton on pig iron. 

This plea of the necessity of protection is 
not new; it has been used from the beginning 
of the Government, and under various rates 
of duty, which have generally given more or ` 
less ‘‘ protection’? to manufactures, the States 
enjoying the fruits of this policy haveincreased 
in wealth and population in woiiderful ratio. 
Pennsylvania has now more people and prop- 
erty than were in the whole Union in the 
beginning; and her Representatives point to 
her admirable growth as an example of the 
benefits of the *‘ protective policy,” and tell 
us that its continuance isabsolutely necessary, 
and without it the industries of the State would 
languish and perish. 

If this be true, how can we avoid the conclu- 
sion that the present sum total of the wealth 
of Pennsylvania, with vast amounts consumed 


in supporting her people for generations, are 
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the contributions of ‘‘ protection,’ and she is 
indebted to that policy for her present prop- 
erty, estimated at $4,000,000,000, and for an 
unknown sum used by her people since pro- 
tection began. In the beginning she was poor. 
She. said she could not live without ‘ protec- 
tion;’’? she has had it, she is now superabun- 
dantly rich. Is she not then indebted to protec- 
tion for what shehas? She would be ungrateful 
to deny her obligations. 

And unless excited in argument ‘‘protection- 
ists’? admit the great advantages which pro- 
tected interests have had, and even attribute to 

` this cause development which is due rather to 
relaxation of the policy of restriction than to its 
enforcement. Considering Pennsylvania as an 
example, can we suppose that she would have 
prospered as she has if she had not enjoyed 
unrestricted trade with her sister States of 
the Union and freedom. to export her sur- 
plus productions? Protection has kept com- 
peting articles not only out of Pennsylvania, 
but out of the Union, or raised their prices, 
while her protected products have been free 
not only in Pennsylvania, but in all the 
States. Thus she has enjoyed the advantages 
of both systems, and probably her prosperity 
is due to each about equally. We have an 
example of the benefits of unrestricted com- 
merce within the Union in the State of New 
York, which, though pampered by tariffs in 
the purchase of foreign articles, has had the 
pruge of selling freely to all parts of the 
nion; and the result is the accumulation of 
great wealth. We cannot admit that the pros- 
perity of any State, even Pennsylvania, is due 
to protection alone. It is probable that not 
more than half her present wealth, say $2,000,- 
000,000, comes from that source. If she would 
pay the national debt the account would be 
about square, 

But if we accept the claim of ‘‘protection”’ as 
the giver of wealth, and begin to cast accounts 
with favored interests and States to see what 
they have gained by the policy, its advocates 
turn about and indignantly deny that it in- 
creases the price of protected articles, and 
denounce those who assert or assume the fact. 

If the opposite theory be true, then how can 
the reduction or the repeal of duties on imports 
injure domestic manufactures? And why do 
manufacturers come to Congress on every 
rumor of a change of duties? What fills our 
committee-rooms and lobbies and this Hall 
with interested men? What prevents our pro- 
ceeding at once to adjust the tarif to a revenue 
standard? Ifduties do not aid the American 
producer, surely we should consult the wishes 
of consumers and the interests of the Treasury. 

It is evident aud confessed by act, if not by 
word, that ‘* protection ’’ does increase prices, 
and thereby enhances the profits of manufac- 
turers, and that is why producers ask for duties 
on competing articles. If it were not so they 
would not trouble us, nor vex our committee. 
If it were true, as some of their advocates 
assert, that ‘‘ protection ’’ cheapened commodi- 
ties, the manufacturer would be found on the 
other side of the question. Indeed, when the 
proposition is to reduce or raise the duty on 
raw material, or machinery used by manufac- 
turers, we find those who use the article asking 
reduction of duty; and if they do not succeed, 
then they insist that the duty on the material 
should be added to that on the completed pro- 
duct; and we recognize the justice of this claim. 
But why argue a question so plain? It must 

- be admitted that the tendency and usual effect 
of a duty on an article of import is to increase 
the market price of the article, and of its 
equivalents, by the amount of the duty. And 
ina healthy condition of trade, in which the 
foreign producer, the carrier, the importer, 
and the merchant all make fair profits, this 
must be the result. Of course there are fuc- 
tuations of market values by which prices rise 


the article entirely. 


and fall, so that whoever happens to hold an 
article for sale may lose or gain by it. If he 
lose, then he pays a part or all the duty ; if he 
gain, then the purchaser pays it, and so on to 
the consumer, who is the last purchaser. A 
duty may be so high as to take away part or 
all of the profits; that discourages its import- 
ation, and may check its production abroad, 
and thus raise the price, by diminishing the sup- 
ply. The duty may be so high as to exclude 
This is “prohibition,” 
and gives the domestic producer the monopoly 
of the home market, and prevents revenue. 
_ To confirm the truth that the duty tends to 
increase the cost of the imported article and 
its domestic equivalent by the amount im- 
posed, let any one go to New York city and 
enter the market. He will find iron, salt, 
woolens, linens, cottons, silks, laces, dia- 
monds, sugars, wines, and all other articles of 
import for sale, either free or in bond, and 
that in bond will be offered him for about the 
price of the same or equivalent article free, 
less the duty. Here is a statement as to 
salt : 

Price of salt in New York, April 27, 1872. 
FF American salt, per sack of 240 Ibs. 


(CULYENCY) .cessessecsrssereasoen aaa esse asec sepeab esas . $210 

E foreign salt, in bond, per sack 

Of 240 Ibs. (CULrENCY)....-usererves 1 50 
Duty at 2c. (gold) per 100 Ibs........ 57 3-5 
Premium on gold, at 11 percent... 61-5 
Total currency cost of foreign salt... 218 4-5 


Why is the duty on salt remitted to fisher- 
men? Why can we buy salt, coal, lumber, 
iron, textile fabrics, and other articles in the 
British provinces over the line cheaper by the 
duty than on this side? Why do we remit the 
duties on foreign materials used in articles of 
domestic manufacture exported? Why do 
shipbuilders' ask us to remit the duty on im- 
ported materials to build American ships? 
Why has that measure been proposed, and why 
do protectionists resist it? Why did Congress 
pass the bill for the relief of Chicago,remitting 
the duties on building material? And why 
did the Michigan lumber dealers oppose that 
measure, and prevent its passage until lumber 
was excepted, and then assist in passing it? 
Why did Congress pass asimilar act, including 
lumber for the relief of Portland, Maine? 
The obvious answer to all these questions is, 
because duties increase prices. 

HOME COMPETITION. 

Protection may and often does operate in 
the long run to produce more abundant sup- 
plies by enhancing prices and encouraging 
domestic competition, which by taking the 
place of foreign competition reduces prices 
again, and thus restores the natural level of 
values. his is the check on protection with- 
out which it would become intolerable, the 
cure time brings for temporary evils, enabling 
nature to reassert her sovereignty. It limits 
the powers of monopoly over the markets for 
products, the supply of which is easily and 
rapidly increased up to or beyond the demand, 
as common wool, which can be produced in 
this country so widely, generally, rapidly, and 
cheaply, that every attempt to ‘‘ protect” it 
by duties on imports has failed, and. no tariff 
has had enduring power touphold the market. 

On the other hand, if an article cannot be 
generally, readily, and rapidly produced, either 
because the material is limited, or because 
it requires heavy capital, or great skill and 
knowledge, or if the demand increases more 
rapidly than the supply, in these cases the 
prodacer may gain great advantages by tariffs, 
which give Jong-lived monopolies. ‘Thus we 
have seen salt makers controlling the fountains 
of saline waters, combining to raise the price, 
make inordinate profits, which they are now 
anxious to continue; and iron smelters get- 
ting greater gains to add to fabulous fortunes 
accumulated during the war ; and textile manu- 


facturers amassing immense riches, which they 
seem willing to increase at the general expense, 

It is not my purpose to deny that reasonable 
encouragement to domestic manufactures isa 
means of growth and development, or that, to 
the extent of relieving us of dependence on 
foreign producers for articles of necessity and 
comfort, such -encouragement.should be ex: 
tended and maintained. We should. by no 
means establish or tolerate foreign monopoly 
of our markets. Weshould tolerate no monop- 
oly, foreign or domestie. Yet the policy of 
keeping out foreign: products may easily. be 
carried too far. 

EXCHANGE. 

The notion that every one who sends:or 
brings commodities into the country injures 
us is antiquated and absurd. He may be 
doing us great service. If the article be 
good, we need it, and the price be reason- 
able we are benefited. - : 

If in return we send abroad what we do not 
need but our neighbors want, both are beñe- 
fited. Exchange of surplus products is not 
hostile or injurious, it is friendly and mutually 
beneficial. The theory that no nation can 
gain by exchange except what another loses is 
a relic of the barbarous days when all nations 
regarded each other as enemies. Nations are 
natural neighbors and friends, and the best 
and easiest way to command prosperity and 
happiness is for all to develop their own rg- 
sources, and exchange theirsurplusproducts.on ` 
reasonable terms. Thus all the energies and 
productions of each may beutilized and turned 
to common account. If one bas more bread- 
stuffs than her people want, and another has 
more iron than her people need, exchange on 
fair terms does not injure either but benefits 
both. If not exchanged the iron would lie 
useless and rust while the grain would molder 
and rot. ‘The principle does not differ from 
that practiced by two neighboring farmers. 
If one has more fruit and the other more. veg- 
etables than he can use, an exchange is a 
mutual kindness and advantage, and there is 
no occasion for either to defraud the other. 
Of course nations will sometimes take advan- 
tage of circumstances to wrong’ each other in 
commerce, as. individuals geek. to ‘overreach 
each other in trade; but with nations, as with 
men, fair dealing at reasonable prices is. best 
for all. 

THE GROWTH OF NATIONS. 

The advocates of the exclusive policy are 
apt to claim for their system what is due to 
other causes. They see a prosperous: nation 
which has adopted and long enforced a meas- 


‘ure of protection, (and indeed all nations have 


done so,) and they hastily conclude that. pro- 
tection must be the cause of prosperity. They 
forget that the general growth of modern nations 
which has been so rapid during this century 
has been accompanied by a gradual relaxation 
of restrictions on commerce, and by ever-in- | 
creasing and more unshackled intercourse. | 
We do not attribute this prosperity exclusively. 
to commerce; that would. be to err on: the 
other side. We must look for. deeper ‘and - 
stronger causes than either the prohibitory or 
the liberal policy to account for the wonderful 
development of the nations, especially -of 
Europe and America, : K i 
The following statement shows the increase: 
of population in Europe: popalation ‘of Ba- 
rope in 1787 is said to have been 144,000,000 ; 
at the peace of 1815, 180,000,000; in 1883, 
(according to Balbi’sestimate, ) 227,000,000; in. - 
1854, (Encyclopedia Britannica, ) 259,000,000; 
in 1870, (Almanach de Gotha,) 300,000,000. 
We know the rapid increase of oar own 
country from 8,000,000 to 40,000,000 people. 
‘The increase of the wealth. of Europe aud 
America has been as rapid and wonderful as 
that of population. ‘The causes: have been 
chiefly those discoveries and inventions which 
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have enlarged and multiplied the powers of 
man so that the necessaries and comforts of 
life are more easily procured and generally 
distributed, and hence larger populations are 
sustained on the same area. The use of steam- 
alone: has infinitely lengthened and strength- 
ened the arm of man in the struggle for life. 
By this power we gain more and cheaper food, 
shelter, and raiment. Other similar means, 
various and numberless, contribute to the same 
result. It is claimed by opposing propagand- 
ists that the development of each great power 
is due to the prevalence of one or other of the 
antagonistic theories. But both sides are re- 
futed by the fact that the prosperity is general, 
and in a measure common. No nation, no 
continent has prospered at the cost of others; 
but all have advanced together, though some 
more than others, save where wars or other 
special causes have intervened, and nations 
pursuing opposite commercial policies have 
flourished side by side. As an illustration of 
what a people can do without or with but 
moderate restriction on importations, con- 
sider the growth of England. The popula- 
tion of England has risen from 8,892,536 in 
1801 to 22,704,108 in 1871. Wealth has 
increased more rapidly than population. The 
gross income of the people of the United 
Kingdom has risen from £150,000,000 in 1784 
to £860,000,000 in 1870. And though there has 
1ng been and stillis much destitution in Eng- 


nd, yetihe general condition of the people ìs ` 


improved. The extension of civiland political 
rights and the distribution of property are evi- 
dences of this; but probably the best proof is 
in the proportion of the number of inhabitants 
to the number of inhabited houses. In 1821 
there were nearly six persons to the house. 
In 1871 there were about five persons to the 
house; yet the size, style, and cowfort of 
buildings, and the manner of living have so 
advanced that the artisan is better sheltered, 
clothed, aud fed than were the nobility cen- 
turies ago, and men in medium but independ- 
ent circumstances live better than did kings 
and queens of former days. What would Queen 
Elizabeth have thought of a house lighted 
by sky-lights, bay windows, and gas, warmed by 
steam and supplied with hot and cold water, 
filled with works of art, and surrounded by 
orchards, gardens, and conservatories—what 
of atrip by railor a voyage in a steamship, the 
London Times at her breakfast table, and the 
telegraph at her pleasure? ‘These are every- 
day comforts of commonersof England; many 
of them privileges of the poor. 

Are these improvements the result of “ pro- 
tection” orof * free trade?” Neither. They 
spring from other causes. Commercial policy 
has only accelerated or retarded them. While 
it will be generally admitted that the liberal 
system seems to have been wise and fortunate 
for Great Britain, her growth in population 
and wealth does notcompare with ours, though 
‘we have pursued a different policy; yet our 
development can be no more attributed to 
protection than that of England to free trade. 
We are expanding over a new continent. The 
wave of population covers virgin soil and gives 
it market and productive value at the rate of 
about fifteen thousand square miles—ten mil- 
lion acres—a year. We build railroads five 
thousand miles a year. We have vast immi- 
gration of the best people of Europe. Our 
population increases a million a year. Such 
causes may be aided or hindered, but they 
cannot be controlled by commercial policies. 
This nation would continue to grow and pros- 
per, though less rapidly, if a wall of ‘ pro- 
tection ” shut out every article of foreign pro- 
duction, We. should continue to grow‘ and 
prosper, though some interests and sections 
might suffer for a time, if trade with all the 
world were absolutely free. With liberty and 
peace we should prosper under any school of 


political economy in spite of any and all sys- 
tems; but certainly we have room enough for 
freedom without giving to one section or class 
powers and: privileges over others, or taxing 
the masses for the benefit of the few. 

INCONSISTENT PRACTICES OF PROHIBITIONISTS. 

Inconsistent as are the arguments of those 
who advocate the exclusive policy, their prac- 
tices are more contradictory. Ft is entertain- 
ing, if not instructive, to examine the internal 
systems of taxation of such States as favor the 
national exclusive theory. 

The States which have most consistently 
maintained the doctrine that Congress should 
levy such duties on foreign imports as will, 
without regard to revenue, afford ample pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures, are the 
New England and some of the middle States, 
as New Jersey and Pennsylvania. These com- 
bine on special interests with other States, as 
Michigan on lumber and ‘salt, and Louisiana 
on sugar, and Maryland on coal, and New 
York on salt. These States unite on a 
policy which imposes burdens on the people 
of the Union for the advantage, at least in the 
first instance, of the inhabitants, capitalists, 
and laborers of the ‘‘protected’’ States, inter- 
ested in protected articles. The Representa- 
tives of these States say to the nation, '‘Give us 
this policy, because we need it; our people 
cannot profitably pursue those industries to 
which nature invites us without protection 
from foreign competition in the markets of 
the Union.” ; 

Yielding more ar less to this plea, Congress 
has, from the beginning, given greater or less 
protection to various indusiries ; to some con- 
tinuous. We should have expected that in 
their internal economy the States asking the 
nation for protection and indirect bounty for 
special industries would have taken measures 
to encourage those industries, either directly 
by State bounties on production, by loaning 
State capital or credit without interest or at 
low rates, or indirectly by exemption from 
taxation. This would have been consistent, 
and have given evidence of sincerity if not of 
wisdom. 

States believing in the advantages of com- 
merce have loaned money and credit, and in- 
vested funds in internalimprovements,as roads, 
canals, and railways. New York has expended 
vast sums for canals, amounting to about one 
hundred million dollars, the greater part of 
whicb she has collected again in tolls. Penn- 
sylvania, thongh professing to prefer manufac- 
tures, and demanding national favor and bounty 
for them, has given aid to ‘‘internal improve- 
ments,’’ while she has laid special taxes on 
manufactures. Massachusetts has beeu liberal 
to internal improvements ; nearly every State 
has aided them. But how have the States 
which claim and enjoy national ‘ protection’ 
dealt with manufactures, capitalists, and labor- 
ers, and with the people of the nation at large, 
to whom they appeal for aid to their local 
interests ? 

Here are official reports from several of 
these States: 

NEW JERSEY. 

These are State documents of New Jersey 
of 1869 and 1871. We cannot forget—the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hint] will 
not allow us—how ardent New Jersey is for 
protection, especially on iron and coal. Her 
situation compels the surplus products of 
Pennsylvania and goods to and from the West 
to cross her territory. While we favor her we 
might expect that she would allow us and our 
products and purchases free transit over her 
domain, or at least that she would leave coal 
and iron free passage. These creatures of 
national favor, made so at her request, should 
not be subjects of her exaction. 

Open legislative documents of 1869, and 
you find on page 540 a statement of the in- 


come of New Jersey for 1868, showing the 
gross receipts from all sources $514,000, of 
which seventy-five per cent. was from taxes 
on railroads, as follows: transit duties, $269,- 
618 46; tax on capital stock, $113,382 81. 
Open the volume for 1871, and you find on 
age 270 that the State derived in 1870 over 
our hundred and thirteen thousand dollars 
from railroads, as follows: tax on united com- 
panies, $298,128 96; on railroadstocks, $124,- 
912 40. The ‘transit dues’’ appear to have 
been commuted with advantage to the State. 

It is alleged that some changes have been 
made or are proposed in this policy. Certainly 
consistency requires either that New Jersey 
cease to tax the people, products, and com- 
merce of other States for her support, or that 
she abandon her claim to special favor. If 
she can tax coal and iron for transit across her 
territory, why need we protect coal and iron 
for her benefit? While she exacts tolls of us 
and our products and purchases, why should 
we favor her? 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland is largely engaged in coal-mining, 
and her representatives aided last spring to 
defeat the bill to place coal on the free list. 
One of the heaviest items of expense in laying 
down coal in market is transportation, and 
we should have expected Maryland to encour- 
age the transportation of coal. Sucha pol- 
icy would be consistent with her theories, and 
would seem to be for her advantage; yet in the 
volume of house documents of Maryland of 
1870, in the comptroller’s report, table No. 5, 
is the following item: ‘receipts from canal 
and railroad companies, $383,577 25.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

The name is a synonym for ingenuity and 
thrift—an assurance of high intelligence. She 
is prosperous. She would hardly deny that 
her condition is due in great part to the pro- 
tective policy which she advocates and main- 
tains. Her people have much wealth invested 
in manufactures, and the profits of labor have 
accumulated $50,000,000 in savings banks. 
We are told’ that this is a beneficent result 
of the protective policy to the laboring man. 
Yet it appears in Connecticut legislative docu- 
ments of 1871, page 31, that in 1870 the 
State taxed these savings of her operatives 
whom we protect $872,692 13, and that she 
taxed railroads, the means of transportation | 
of the products of labor, $812,254 60. 

So great have been the profits of Connecti- 
cut capitalists that they have large surplus, 
which they employ in insurance, extending 
their business throughout the Union. The 
companies are generally profitable, and the 
State taxes them, deriving in 1870 from this 
source $171,000, thus gathering tribute from 
the whole Union. She received in 1870 by 
these special taxes over $855,000 while all 
her direct taxes were only $698,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tt would be painful and humiliating to find 
in the policy of Massachusetts evidence of bad 
faith. That Commonwealth is deservedly re- 
garded as the model of a free and enlightened 
State, yet parts of her internal economy invite 
criticism and require explanation. 

In the volume of Massachusetts House 
Legislative Documents of 1871, Document No. 
99, page 7, appears a statement of receipts for 
1870, among which are the following items. 


State tax, 1870 $2,489,950 00 
Corporation tax we 1,455,452 45 


Savings-bank tax... 927,254 91 
Tax on bank stock of non-residents.. 181,798 41 
Allen PASSSeN gers... sssceeeesenecesseeenns 46,272 00 


On page 14 of the same document among 
the estimates of receipts for 1871 are the 
following: 

Corporation tax, net proceeds 
Alien passengeY tax......00.8 
Bank shares of non-residents 
Savings-bank tax 


soe $360,000 
. 30,060 


„Ui 
« _ 125,660 
v.- 1,080,600 


1872. 
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Insurance companies are lightly taxed, and 
the remaining receipts are incidental and 
small. 

The taxation of non-residents and of alien 
passengers seems illiberal in a State whose 
prosperity is so largely due to national policy. 
The. tax on corpcration stocks needs ex- 
planation. We find on page 40 of the Aud- 
itor’s report that it is $15; 44 on the $1,000 
of capital stock, one and one half per cent. 
Is it possible that Massachusetts lays special 
taxes and derives extraordinary revenues from 
those manufacturing establishments which we 
favor and foster by protective tariffs? Does 
she take to herself part of the bounty we give 
to her people, whom she commends to us 
as wards of the nation worthy our especial care ? 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

What is this tax on savings banks? In 1870 
they paid the State $927,254 91. Theamount 
estimated for 1871 was $1,080,000, making 
over two millions in two years. We find on 
page 41 of the Auditor’s report that itis a tax 
on the deposits in the savings banks levied 
under acts of 1862 and 1868, three quarters 
of one per cent. 

Gentlemen from Massachusetts tell us they 
maintain the protective system not only for 
the capitalist, but for the laborer who finds 
employment in protected manufactures at 
wages which sould not be paid without protec- 
tion; and when doubts are suggested whether 
labor receives good wages or capital takes the 
profits, and official State papers are quoted to 
prove the destitution of operatives, we are 
shown the record of the savings banks, and 
told that of $168,535,943 deposits seventy- 
five per cent., over $120,000,000 are earnings 
of operatives. 

Governor Washburn, in his address to the 
Legislature, January 5, 1872, says: 

“ The moneys in these institutions are principally 


received from the middle and laboring classes,”’ 
* % * 4 * * * * kd = 
“Theo number of savings institutions in operation 
in the Commonwealth is one hundred and sixty. 
Their progress and increased business derive spe- 
cial interest from the fact that their deposits are 
supposed to represent, for the most part, the earn- 
ings of labor, As no individual is allowed by law 
to deposit a larger sum than $1,100, the aggregate 
of deposits and depositors must measurably show 
the general diffusion of wealth. The whole number 
of depositors, according to the last report, is 
560,890, while the amount of deposits is $163,535,948 ; 
the increase of depositors during the past year was 
82,093, and in the deposits it was $27,790,845.” 


This tends to dispel the gloom which official 
reports cast over the life of the Massachusetts 
wage laborer. 

The aggregate of depositsis grand, yet when 
compared with other figures it dwindles. 


—e 
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The censusreturns give the wealth of Massa- 
chusetts in 1870 at $2,132,148,741; $1,463,083 
to each inhabitant. 

Here are 560,890 depositors, (three fourths 
of whom are said to be operatives;) with 
$168,535,943, an average of about $291 each, 
one fifth the ratio of property to people. 

When we remember that many of these de- 
positors have families, and many operatives 
make no deposits, we must ask whether as a 
class they are sufficiently paid to be above 
want, whether they receive a fair proportion 
of the joint profits of labor and capital. 
The possession of three hundred dollars does 
not remove a family, or even one person, far 
from poverty at the present rates of living ; and 
this item of evidence, however interesting, 
does not rebut the statements of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, in several reports, No 
doubt there is excess of coloring in conclu- 
sions drawn from evidence chiefly on one 
side; but the statement in the report of 1871, 
page 533, will hardly be questioned: 

“The statistics of wages and earnings which we 
have presented both in this report and that of 1870, 
collected as they have been from the books of the 
employers in nearly every departinent of labor, 
yield abundant ovidence that the manual, or wage 
laborer, is but a very short distance removed from 
absolute want.” . 

This condition of wage laborers in Massa- 
chusetts is due in part to the fact that the 
class is recruited from the ranks of poverty, 
largely from immigrants, who land in the 
country without property and begin work 
penniless. From the foot of the hill their 
ascent is tedious and painful. The first vantage 
is most difficult to gain.. Hence it is not 
surprising that we find the mass far down the 
slope toiling slowly up. It is encouraging that 
they are coming up at all, And if we extend 
our view we shall see those who have gained 
higher ground by industry and perseverance 
rising more rapidly and passing cheerfully on 
to positions of independence, becoming em- 
ployers and capitalists. 

All this we gladly credit, yet is there any- 
thing to justify the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in taxing the savings of wage labor? 
Three quarters of one per cent. per annum are 
levied by Massachusetts on the deposits of her 
operatives, which average less than $300 to 
the depositor—an amount exempt from taxa- 
tion and execution in many other States. 
Here isa class of people but one degree above 
want engaged in pursuits which the State pro- 
fesses to cherish and persuades the uation to 
protect in the name and for the interest of 
labor, and which are very profitable to capilal, 
and yet she levies a special tax on the pittance 
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of these laborers, the slow distillation of their 
toil accumulated by self-denial and suffering 
in the hope of rising above want and wages 
into independence and competence.. This fund 
should be sacred as the dew upon the brow. of 
labor. 

Since Massachusetts comes to us once more 
asking, through the chairman of our Commit- 
tee of Ways aud Means.for continued protec: 
tion to her manufactures, in the name of her 
operatives we may. venture to say to-her, 
t remit to labor these unrighteous taxes}. pay 
back what you have taken ;' readjust the scale 
of division of profits between labor and capi- 
tal, and then tell us what are the lowest-rates 
of duties you actually need for your great 
industries, and we will hear you with pleasure,” 
Gentlemen may say that this tax of three 
quarters of one per cent. per annum on the 
savings of labor is lighter than what is laid 
on: other property, but why should these 
savings be taxed atall? The State contains 
over two billions of wealth without . them. 
Surely that is a basis broad enough to sup- 
port the Commonwealth without oppressing 
poverty. 

This vast sum of two billions, nearly equal 
the national debt, is largely the accumulated 
profits of capital and labor employed in manu- 
factures, and the share contributed by labor 
is certainly sufficient to entitle it to some ex- 
emption trom tolls upon its limited earnings. 
Behold the admirable prosperity of the man- 
ufactures of New England! We have not 
t protected’? them in vain. 

The following table is copied from a note to 
the report of the Massachusetts. bureau of 
statistics of Labor for 1870. . (See Senate 
Report Massachusetts, No. 120, page 111:) 

* By Martin’s tables the following wore the an- 
nual average dividends of the mills named, with the 
highest market value of theirstock during that and 
their capital: Chickopee Mill, 26} perceont., $420,000, 
325 on par of $100; Merrimack Mills, 15y per cont., 
$2,500,000, $1,700 on pur of $1,000; Middlesex Mills, 
22; por cent., $750,000, $400 on par of $100; Naum- 
keag Mills, 19% per cent., $1,500,000, $167 on a par of 


“$L00; Pacific Mills, 21+ per cent., $2,500,000, $2,240 


on par of $1,000; Salisbury mills, 22} per cent, 
$1,000,000, $360 on par of $100 e : 


fer, 


~ Eho average dividends of twenty of the principal 
mills in, Massachusetts: for eight years last past 
appear trom the same tables to have been: fifteen 
aud four tenths percent,” : ; ; 

What a grand exhibit! But as it may be 
said these are exceptional- establishments,. 
and the time covered was unusually favorable. 
I have procured the following corrected copy 
of “t Martin’s tables,” which are of the highest 
financial authority, showing the condition of 
the manulactories of New Kiugland for 1870, 
1871, and January 1, 1872: 


: ren Dividends. January 2to Aprili. 
: ; Capital, Dividends, when 1870. January a 
Manufacturing Companies. | January, 1872. | Par payable. © r] Lowest and highest. 287.0 OH 
1871 1872, Lowest. |. Highest, 

Amoskeag:...... 000, $1,000 | February 1, {August 1. 5 8 7$ $1,385 $1,540 $1,425 $1,425 $1525 
Androscoggin. 1,000,090 100 | January 1, wy l 0 6 5 75 111 59 87 ‘ 40 - 
Appleton.. 600,000 1,000 | Junel9, December 20. i % ~ 1,1004 1,250 1,202% 1,202 
Atiantie 1,500,000 10) | January 1, July 1. 4 4 4 71 25 82 74 74 
Bates.. 1,500,000 190 | January 1, July 1. 0 4 5 85 101 85 84 
Boott. 1,200,000 1,000 | May 1, November 1. 10 10 - 1, 200* 1,295 1,250 1.20., 
Boston., 600,000 1,000 | Junel, December 1. 5 6 - 1,150* 1,285 1,150 1,150 
Boston Duc 380,000 700 | February, August. 5 5 - 575 670 600 600 

tDObs sese 600.000 500 | February 1, August 1. 3 b - 400 500 500 475% 
Chicopee 420,000 100 | January 1, July l. | 20 50t | 2 200 327 50 307 50% |. ; 300 
Cocheco. 1,000,000 500 | July 21, December 18. | 10 10 - 600 675 635" 635 
Contine 900,000 100 | January 1, July 1. 0 0 4 69 70 65 65 
Dwight 750,000 509 | January 1, duly 1. o ő 0 425 465 447 50 430 
Everet 800,000 10) | May 15, November 15. 0 3 - 87 75 102 83 $8 
Frank 1,000,080 100 | January 1, uly 0 0 4 87 50 105 83 50 85 
Great Fall 1,590,060 100 | January 1, July 1. 4 5 5 92 102 50. 93* 93 
Hamilton Cotton... 1,200,000 1,000 | Junel, December 1. 3 3} - 5 85 670 670 
Hamilton Woolen 800,000 100 | January 10, July10. | 5 10 10 197 50 ao 200* 190 75 
Hil. 1,000,000 100 | January 1 daly 1. 5 6 8 112 180 625 1254 120 
Jackson 603,080 1,000 | Fuly 2, December 26. | 10 10 - 1,200 10 1,240* 1,40 
Kearsarge 600,000 100 None. - - - 30 60 30 22 50 
Laconia 800,000 400 | February1, Angust 1. 0 0 - 385 875 400. 400 
Lancaster. m: 800,000 400. | July 22, December 26. | 10 10 - 595 700 630" | ; 615 i 
Lawrente. 1,500,000 1,000: | May 22, November22. {| 3 .3 - 685 765 1 750 750 
Lowell 2,000,000 690 | Junel, Decemberl. | $50 50 - SU0 1,022 50 ' = 900* 960 
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TABLE—Continued. 


eee E S ODS 


+e Dividends. January 2 to April 1. 
A ; Capital, Dividends, when 1870. January 
Manufacturing Companies. Par : Lowest and Highest. | -2,187 r 
2 January, 1872. payable. Highest. | Lowest. 
S EEA DSS 
leacher; $300,000 $200 | January 1, July 1. 10+ 10 10 $350 $420 $400* $400 $450 
Powell Machine Shop. 800,000 500 | May 2, November. | 8 4 | - 500 540 500 500 560, 
Lay man... coeesseneen 1,470,000 100 | February 1, August 1. 3 5 - 66 25 80 73 73 80 
Manchester Prin 1,800,000 1.000 | January i, July 1. 0 0 0 550 870 550 525 00 
Massachusetts... 1,800,000 1,000 | January 1, July 1. 4 6 10 835 900 860* 860 1,017 50 
Merrimack.. 2,500,000 1,000 | June12, Decemberl1l. 8 10 - 1,100 1,300 1,175* : 175 4 810 
Middlesex 750,000 100 | January J, Juyi. | 10 7 7 150 181 25 171 123* 171 123 184 75 
Nashua 1,000, 00 500 | July 22, December 2%. 6 10 - 485 550 525* §25 600 
Naumkeag 1,500,000 10) | January 1, July 1. 0 0 8 82 118 25 91 75 90 50 102 
Now Engla 500,000 500 | Aprill,  Octoberi.| 4 4 ž 530 617 550. 550 600 
Newmarket. 600,000 500 | January I, July 1. 3 5 6 500 560 505* 505 550 
Ss sears 500,000 1,000 | Mayl, Novemberi. | 10 10 = 1,200 1,350 1,350 1,350 1,605 
Pacific... 2,500,000 1,000 | January 1, July 1. 8 8 10 1,535 1,855 1,550* 1,525 1,772 50 
Pepperell. 3200, 500 | February l, August 1. 0 6 - 597 50 977 600 550 617 5 
Salisbury..... 1,000,000 100 | January 1, uly 1. 6 74 Tt 136 176 135* 135 157 
Salmon Falls., 600,000 300 | July 13, December 15. 4 5 - 216* 263 216* 216 275 
Sandwich Glass.. 400,000 80 | April 1, Octoberl. | $3 #3 78 83 82 82 91 50 
Stark Mills.. 1,200,000 1,000 | January 1, July 1. 4 6 Wt 817 50 1,100 860* 860 1,025 
Suffolk... 609,000 500 | February, August. 0 0 - 385 402 50 390 875 400 
Tremont 600,000 600 | February, August. 0 0 - 385 440 390 390 425 
Thorndike 450,0 1,000 | February 1, August 1. 8 3 - 375 650 | 650 650 700* 
Washingto 1,650,000 100 | January 1, July 2. 0 5 5 80 104 37 88 88 91 
York Mills 1,200,000 1,000 | May 1, November 1. 10 10 - 1,257 50 1,450 1,425 1,420 1,450 
April 1 to July 1. July 1 to October 2. October 2 to January 2, 
F ; 1871. 1871, «| 1871, 1872. 
Manufacturing Companies. April 1. July 1. : October 2. — January 2. 
Lowest, Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 
oskea 1,525 1,525 $1,625 $1,625 $1,575" $1,715 $1,700 $1,625 $1,750 $1,'705* 
Ampak ear : 11 : 109 50 129 874 122 75* 122 75 132 50 131 126 25 131 126* 
Appleton. 1,250 1250 1,470 1,400* 1,392 50 1,450 . 1,450 4,450 1,500 1,400* 
Atlantio 83 75 80 50 87* 87 94 50 90 84 92 88* 
ates 100 99 50 1 115* 112 50 119 374 117 112 50 117 110* 
Boott 1,500 1,465* 1,575 1,575 1,575 1,625 625 1,525* 1,550 1,550 
Boston.. 1,155* 1,155 1,175 1,175 1,175 1,235 1,175* 1,175 1,200 1,200 
Boston Duck.. 650 650 700 700 700* 735 700 70 105 705 
Cabot. 550 550 600 575 570 600 570 570 560 
Chicopee.. 800 800 850 +300* 300 325 325 =- = 300* 
Cocheco... 737 50 737 50 850 800* 800 825 825 810 825 715* 
Continenta 75 50 75 50 94 87 0 50 80 50 94 90 84 25 94 90* 
wight 497 50 90 520 512 50 512 50 540 525 0 525 520 
Everett. 105 25 104 874 112 25 111 75 108 2 1i2 110 50* 112 1 
Frankli 102 100 112 105 105 120 25 115 25 10 116 112* 
Great Fall 99 75 99 75 110 25 105 25* 105 25 115 115 114 50 115 110* 
Hamilton Cottor 800 800 25 895* 895 10 900 850 900 920* 
Hamilton Woolen 20K 200 10 200* 200 232 50 230 225 230 215* 
BLU isisi 125 625 187 50 131 50* 131 50 132 132 132 138 130* 
Jackson.. 1,350 1,350 1,450 1,350* 1,350 1,505 1,500 1,400* 1,500 1,400* 
Kearsarge.. 30 25 30 25 40 40 40 55 53 50 55 50 
Laconia.. 420 418 502 50 497 50 477 50 497 50 482 50 450 482 50 470 
Lancaster 635 630 707 50 667 50* 667 5i 700 700 700 740 700* 
Lawrence 715 T15 975* 975 975 1,075 1,075 1.020* 1,075. 1,035 
Lowell.. 1,050 1.017 50* 1,050 1,050 1,050 1,100 - 1,100 1,000* 1,100 1,080 
Lowell Bloa i 450 410* 435 425* - - 425 425 445 425* 
Lowell Machine-S 560 520* 560 520 0° 550 550 5380* 550 520 
Lyman eesse 79 75 79 50 89 75 89 12} 89 12} 97 25% 90 75 85 91 25 88 
Manchester Print. 690 650 720 705 05 872 50 837 50 68. 837 50 687 50 
Massachusetts. 1,017 50 1,017 50 1,107 50 1,048* 1,047 50 1,092 50 1,085 1,025 5100 1,000 
Merrimack. "310 "310 1,590 "490% 3380 490 1405 1,355 1,500* 1,450 
Middlesex 184 75 180 186 178 50* 176 180 180 175 180 170* 
Nashua... 00 600 730 700* 690 707 50 700 645 700 650* 
Naumkeag. 102 101 25 125 75 122 50 122 50 35 132 50 128 187 25 128 623* 
New England Glass. 597 50* 565 597 50 577 50 530 577 50 515* 515 530 530 
Newmarket... 550 550 600. 575* 575 600 600 600 630 6008 
tis... 1,605 4,605 1,650* 1,650 1,650 1,700 1,700 1,600* 700 1,000 
Pacific 1772 50 1735 13850 720* 13790 1/820 1/300 1795 11395 1,725% 
Peppere 980 580 700 672 50 652 50* 687 50 680 640 690 690 
Salisbury 155 152 25 167 50 160* - - 160 160 167 50 160" 
Salmon F 275 275 305 275* 255 282 50 260 260 5 270* 
Sandwich Glass 90 25 90 25 96 96 90% 96 90+ 89 25 94 25 89 
Stark Mills 1,025 025 1,160 1,100* 1,100 1,125 1,125 1,055 1,15 1,055* 
Suffolk... 400 395 407 50 407 50 400 407 50 400 1002 109 109 
Tremont. 425 425 500 500 - - 500 
Thorndike.. 700 700 725 725 725 755* 755 - - 755 
Washington.. 91 91 100 91* 91 111 100 100 104 25 99 25* 
York Mills 1,450 1,440* 1,625 1,625 1,625 1,730 1,730 1,620* 1,730 1,630 


*Ex-dividend. + Chicopee, 20 per cent. regular, 30 per cent. extra July 1. + Lowell Bleachery, 20 per cent. ($40 per share) extra in May. f Amoskeag paid 


December 15; time changed from February 1 and August 1, 
Tremont Company (each 1,200 shares, par $500) were united 


{Stark paid December 1; time changed from January land July 1. 
ctober, 1871, as the ‘Tremont and Suffolk,” (par $100;) every share of old Tremont receiving 


@The Suffolk Company and 


five, and every share of Suffolk four, in the new company; then each holder of nine shares new had the right to take one more at $100, making $1,200,000 


capital in 12,000 shares. 


It will be seen that the stocks generally rule 


full share of national bounty. 


We have given 


high and yield large dividends, and it is known 
that many of the most successful establish- 
mentsdo not declare dividends nor sell shares, 
but keep the profits in the joint fund, to enlarge 
the business, and hold the shares in original 
hands and tell no tales. Certainly the manu- 
facturing capitalists of New England have no 
ground of complaint. They are the most suc- 
cessful and prosperous men in the land, if we 
except the same class in Pennsylvania. Wedo 
notenvy them;. we would emulate their virtues 
of prudence, energy, and enterprise; but we 
must be allowed to say they have had their 


them ‘‘ the potentiality of becoming rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” and they should be 
satisfied with what they have and fair profits 
upon it without indefinite, inordinate gains at 
the cost of the people. Their establishments 
pay all expenses and yield liberal dividends 
to stockholders, who generally do little but 
receive their incomes, and they should not 
stand in the way of such reforms as are needful 
for the general good. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Two years ago I called attention to the in- 

ternal revenue system of Pennsylvania by which 


she supports her State government chiefly by 
special taxes levied on interests and industries 
which she induces us to protect and foster by 
tariffs. At that time leading men from the 
State admitted the injustice and inconsistency 
of her conduct; and no man, not even the 
gentleman who represents her on the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, [Mr. KELLEY, ] at- 
tempted to justify her in asking favors of the 
nation for her industrial citizens, while she 
exacts of them unequal contribution to her 
own support. 

Yet palpable as the wrong appears, there is 
no evidence that reform has been attempted 
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The Tarif'—Mr. Stevenson. 


at home, and she does not abate her demands 
for national favor, though the market ‘prices 
of her productions place them beyond pres- 
ent need, high above the reach of ‘ protec: 
tion,’’ unless we accept the standard of Mr. 
Greeley, and put pig iron at $100 per ton, and 
other articles in proportion. And while her 
demands for continued ‘protection’’ are 
pressed, she clamors for relief from national 
taxation as if she were burdened beyond endur- 
ance. Second among the States in population 
and wealth, first in benefits from the nation, 
she is fourth on the tax-roll, falling below 
New York, Ohio, and Ilinois in the payment 
of internal taxes. 

Who, hearing the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Kettey] denouncing special na- 
tional taxes, would suppose that Pennsylvania 
could levy such impositions upon her own 
people for her own support? Yet if you con- 
sult her official archives you will find in the 
Pennsylvania Legislative Documents 1871, page 
136, that in 1870 she collected by tax on corpor- 
ation stocks, $1,241,278 24; on net incomes, 
$396,193 92; on gross receipts, $392,809 79 ; 
on tonnage, $401,493 ; commutation of tonnage 
tax, $360,000; on licenses over $788,770 45; 
on coal, $251,193 22; while her taxes on land 
were nothing, and on personal property but 
$702,165 04, levied on $171,000,000 of the 
$8, 800,000,000 of her wealth. 

And if you consult the report of the auditor 
general for the year ending November 30, 
1871, you will find that she collected for that 
year taxes as tollows: 
‘Tax on corporation stocks.. 
Tax on net earnings or in 


Tax on gross receipts... 
Tax on tODMARC...6 esse 


Commutation of tonnage tax. 0,000 
Tax ON COAL usses sesers rosrserase 163,760 02 
Tax on tavern licenses.. 829,474 09 
Tax on retailers’ licenses... ane 445,056 17 
The only property tax was that on per- 

BONAL PLOPOLbY... essere aes escoreeee eiubeanersoentns 499,862 24 


The various taxes on corporations are mainly 
on companies engaged in mining, manufac- 
turing, and transporting, and fall at last on 
production of coal aud iron, while the ton- 
nage tax is a burden on the transportation of 
these and other products of that and other 
States. To see where these taxes rest let us 
turn to the detailed statement of the Auditor 
General for 1871. Among items of ‘‘ tax on 
corporation stocks’’ we find such as these: 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company............ $89,581 18 
Little Schuylkill Navigation Railroad an 
Coal Company. wee 8,599 8: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Allentown Lron Company 


extraordinary exactions. 


Ho. ór Revs. 


1,526 22 

5,750 00 

Eat 0 

P50 00 

1,850.00 

loss ¢ 3.405 00 
Diamon om pan 1,125 00 
Lackawanna Iron and Coal 15,000 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 17,042 6} 
ennsylvania Coal Company cccnneusenaneee 72,000 00 


, Among 
incomes ;”’ 


Carbon Iron Company 
uck 


items of ‘‘ tax on net earnings or 


0) 
7,429 11 
.. 6,215 61 
Among items of ‘‘tax on gross receipts :’’ 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company..... $17,877 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company... 29,415 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 180,648 77 
Among items of ‘‘tax on tonnage:” 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company..... $12,310 38 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company...... = 28,831.23 
Premiums on charters: 


oc 


Manhattan Coal Company . 6,702 50 
Lehigh Luzerne Coal Company., 1,562 50 
Black Diamond Coal and Iron Company., 2,778 36 
National Iron Comp we 2,500 00 
Northern Coal and [ron Company «3,750 00 
Pennsylvania Salt Company we 2,100 00 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing Company... 14,875 00 
Enrollment of laws: 
To incorporate the Northern Coal Com- 
DODY scccsecsncsecerennscssesencene essen cesses tease susene 400 00 
Sopplementary to an act incorporating 
the Easton Tron CompanY. ..sssssserssesssesre 200 00 
oincorporate the Malvery Coal Company 400 00 
‘To incorporate the Laurel Run Improve- 
Ge 800 00 
800 00 
Tax on coal: 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 22,894 20 


Pennsylvania Conal Company..... « 82,669 08 


Yet, while Pennsylvania levies these taxes 
on coal and iron, from the mine to the mar- 
ket, even while she is collecting a direct tax 
on coal, a necessary element of the produc- 
tion of iron, she appears before us as a mena- 
cing mendicant, begging, demanding protec- 
tion for these articles, which she burdens with 
And we, yielding to 
her importunities, pour bounties into her lap 
from the pockets of the people of the whole 
Union, who consume her surplus products, 
and she gathers our contributions into her 
own treasury, and in the name of the “labor”? 
she taxes, and the ‘‘ American industry’? she 
tolls, asks us for more, more! In the volume 


Bethlehem Iron Company £617 25 || of legislative documents for 1871, page 136, 
Cambria Iron Company. 9.715 27 || and in the report of the auditor general for 
groon Tren Som asaya 1,981 10 || 1871, we find statements of taxes for 1868, 
Lehigh Crane Iron Company ... 4,800 00 1869, 1870, and 1871, from which the follow- 
Northern Coal and Iron Company... 4,500 00 |] ing items are copied : 
Taxes. 1868. 1869, 1870. 1871. 

Tax on corporation stock $1,064,068 08 $1,037,172 05 $1,241,278 24 $1,269,550 53 
‘Tax on net earnings... 422,803 74 310,895 38 396,193 92 339,445 05 
‘Tax on gross receipts.. 384,161 96 573,420 71 392,809 79 437,804 49 
Tax on tonnage.......... 307,537 78 293,901 42 401,493 58 471,749 34 
Commutation of tonnage.. 360,000 00 360,000 0 360,000 00 860,000 00 
Tax on coal... ee 192,433 89 159,577 50 22,193 22 163,760 02 
Licenses sereo 614,751 74 711,859 62 738,770 45 775,430 26 


These, with other special taxes, such as for 
acts of incorporation and enrollment of laws, 
amounted in those four years to over thirteen 
million dollars, Add estimates. for 1872 and 
we have a total in five years of over sixteen 
million dollars, chiefly from those industries 
which we protect. Itis a significant fact that 
the greater part of these taxes on incomes, 
(gross and net,) on corporation stocks and on 
coal, were recently enacted. Some of them 
were conceived under the present exorbitant 


tariff, and are among its natural results; for 
well do the politicians of Pennsylvania know 
that with existing duties their ‘ protected in- 
dustries’’ are best able to bear taxation; but 
is it not amazing that intelligent Represent- 
atives from a State pursuing such an internal 
policy, shifting the burdens of Government 
from property to industry, taxing the produc- 
tion and transportation of coal and iron in 
manifold ways, should be able to stand in the 
national Congress and ask, ay, demand, with 


| arrogance and threats, continued spec’ 


nae 
tional bounties for those interests and indus- 
tries? Yet are the Represéntatives from Penn- 
eyivanin almost unanimous for the present tar- 
iff. And there is too much. reason to believe 
that the people of that State are accustomed 
to throw off the burdens of taxation. Doubt- 
less they understand and approve the double 
system of national bounty and State exac- 
tions on the products of their mines and 
manufactories by which they make the people 
of other States contribute to their industries 
so liberally as to ‘enable the producers’ to pay 
tithings to the State and still make large profits. 
What if Pennsylvania iron and coal do pay 
millions annually to the State, does not the 
Union annually pay tens of millions to Penn- 
sylvania iron aad coal? i 

The document already cited shows the valu- 
ation of personal property for taxation in 1870. 
The total is $171,686,918, The census return 
of property in the State in the samé year was 
$8,808,340,112.. Less than one: twentieth 
part. of the property was taxed. The total 
return of taxable propérty in Philadelphia 
was $44,664,158, on which the tax collected 
for State purposes in 1871 was $96,261 98. 
Let her citizens say what proportion these 
sums bear to the wealth of the city. But 
why dwell on details? History shows that 
from the beginning Pennsylvania, under the 
lead of her chief city, has pursued the policy 
of special local taxation. In. January, 1704, 
Philadelphia required Thomas Potts to pay 
twenty-two shillings and sixpence to be 
‘admitted a freeman” of that city. This 
great and prosperous Staté has been confirmed 
in this double déaling policy of nationalboun- 
ties and local exactions until she and her ghil- 
dren seem proud of it. They have reached 
that stage of political fanaticism which believes 
“the end justifies the means.” 3 

Hence we see her standing between political 
parties balancing chances, with her electoral 
vóte in her hand, offering it to either side 
which will give or promise her the greatest 
bounties, while parties truckle, and tremble 
at her feet and offer bribes for her favor.. , 

Such is the internal policy of the protect- 
ive’? States—-so inconsistent, that we are re- 
minded of what is said by Mr. J. S. Moore, 
in his “Notes,” published in the report of the 
chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics 
for 1871. . (See Appendix page, 108.) 

“The origin of tariffs is neither very pure nor 
honorable, It was the invention of the feudal 
lords, who in olden times lovied a toll on all arti- 
cles that came to their territories, either for direct 
consumption or for passage through them, which 
was an ingenious substitute for the former more 
summary mode of confiscating the goods altogether 
and holding the owners for ransom,” '# 9° * id 
* “The "tariff? owes its name to the. town of 


Tariffa on the Barbary coast, where imposts on 
goods passing were first exacted.” 


This internal policy certainly admits that the 
States adopting and maintaining it consider 
those industries which we reward by bounties, 
drawn indirectly but not less certainly. from 


the people engaged in other pursuits): fitcand 


proper subjects of State taxation, not- only 
equal to that laid on other interests and indus- 
tries, but even more onerous. eg ee 


PENNSYLVANIA AND Massacnuserrs, ` 


This is confessed by solemn.act of each State, 
but especially by Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, yet thèse States plethoric with wealth 


derived from protection, one the political ar- - 


biter and the other the intellectual leader of 
the Union, combine in conventions, in. con- 
gressional committee and on the floors of both 
Houses to prevent reduction and equalization 
of taxes on the plea of protection to American 
industry, while one taxes the products and the 
other tolls the earnings of labor, <.: ; 

It ig said in the Hast that when soothsayers 


5 


od 


* 
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meet they smile. What must be the effect 
when Massachusetts and Pennsylvania regard 
each other across the table of the Committee 
of Ways and Means? When will they cease 
to obstruct the will of the people and permit 
Congress to reform our system of revenue and 
equalize the burdens of taxation? Must the 
people first depose them from the power. 


Treaty of Washington. 


SPEECH OF HON. FERNANDO WOOD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tas Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“May 21, 1872, 


On the following resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs by Mr. BANKS: 


Whereas it has been stated in an ocean telegraphic 
dispatch that, at a meeting of the Exeter Chamber 
of Commerce, Sir Stafford Northcote, one of the 
joint high commissioners, in a apeech as presiding 
officer, stated that "the understanding of the British 
commissioners was, that a promise had been given 
that the claim for indirect damages should not be 
presented; but it was necessary that the American 
Senate should not be placed in a position requiring 
a confession that wrong had been done;” which 
statement, made by a leading member of the joint 
high commission, on the part of Great Britain, re- 
fiects upon the good faith and integrity of the 
American Government: Lherefore, l 

Be it resolved, That the Prosident of the United 
States be, and heis hereby, requested, if not incon- 
sistent with the publicinterests, to inform this louse 
whethor tho Government has any knowledge of any 
such “understanding” or *‘ promise” that claims 
for indirect damages should not be presonted to the 
tribunal of arbitration, and if so, from whom such 
“understanding” or “promise” proceeded ; and that 
he also bo requested to communicate to the House 
any other information in possession of the Govern- 
ment relating to this subject. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
opens up for discussion all of the various ques- 
tions which are involved in the present aspects 
of our relations with Great Britain. It is 
proper to ask of the President information, 
which, if truthfully and correctly given, will 
compel him to give this House and the country 


much of the secret testimony of the joint high - 


commission which sat in this city less than a 
year ago to settle and determine all questions 
of differences pending between the two coun- 
tries, 

But T fear, whatever this House may do, we 
shall never receive a true and impartial narra- 
tion of what occurred on that occasion. Much 
of it had better never be developed if we would 
wish to preserve our national self-respect. 
“ Ways that are dark and tricks that are vain” 
too often characterize the intercourse of 
nations, in the diplomacy between each other. 
A straightforward, frank, and matly conduct 
appears to be outside of diplomatie etiquette, 
and no minister or Cabinet officer can hold a 
place among the higher statesmen of the day 
who does not resort to duplicity, disingenuous- 
ness, prevarication, and non-commitalism in 
international negotiations. I regret that plain 
Awerican citizens, when obtaining places of 
this character, feel themselves compelled to 
resort to such folly and wickeduess, ‘They 
appear to feel obliged to ape the aristocratic 
antics of European public men. The honest 
old Ben. Franklin way of dealing with nations 
as we should with individuals is ignored, and, 
like parrots or monkeys, our publie men 
imitate the example of European. practices 
without any of the ability of those they copy 
after. And it is this contemptible toadyism 
that has brought upon us the present com- 
plications with Great Britain. Instead of 
boldly demanding our rights and denouncing 
the many wrongs which that tyrannical Power 
has perpetrated upon the United States as a 
nation, upon our adopted citizens as a people, 
we have basely bent the knee of supplication 
and allowed ourselves to become involved in 


a never-ending and humiliating epistolary and 
telegraphic correspondence, filled with frivo- 
lous technicalities. 

By being thus drawn into a web finely woven 
for us by the wily Briton, we have been over- 
reached and overmatched. And from this 
shameful dilemma it is proposed that we shall 
extricate ourselves by a square back-down. 
England having outwitted us inthe negotiations, 
demands that we shall submit to the trick. The 
timidity of our rulers, for fear of the coming 
presidential election, hesitates to comply. The 
President, seeking to avoid the responsibility 
of his own errors and weakness, refers the 
subject to the Senate, hoping that that irre- 
sponsible. body will take the load of odium 
off his own shoulders. Seeing for three months 
that the American people would hold him to a 
rigid accountability for his concession to a 
British threat, he has resorted to this strata- 
gem of a reference of the question to Con- 
gress, so as to avoid the consequence which 
would inevitably fall upon his own head when 
the high jury of public opinion should be con- 
vened in November next to sit in judgment 
upon his official acts. 

Why should the United States submit longer 
to the wanton insults and outrages of British 
aggression? Is thereno heroism inthe Ameri- 
can people? Shall freemen always be made 
subservient to that arrogant Power? Have 
we forgot our early wrongs; our many trials; 
the oft-repeated injuries; the oppression of 
American citizens when found on British soil; 
the causes which led to our war with England 
in 1812, which have not been discontinued; 
the advantages taken of us when we were 
plunged in civil war at home, and thus unable 
to defend ourselves from foreign outrages 
abroad ; the confiscation of our property; the 
encroachments upon our northeru frontier; the 
arrest and imprisonment of Irish-American 
citizens for words spoken in the United States ; 
the incarceration of Irish patriots (who, 
having obtained American cilizeuship, were 
under the protection of our Government) in 
dungeons with felons and murderers, and a 
thousand other indignities which no honor- 
able nation would commit and to which no 


free and great people like ourselves should. 


submit? Our rulers here at Washington may 
have forgotten all these, but rest assured Amer- 
icans have not forgotten it. Social civilities, 
luxurious indnigences, and hobnobbing with 
English emissaries at Washington may efface 
such recollections from the minds and hearts 
of those intrusted with the Government here, 
but cannot so delude the great body of the 
people of the country, whose national pulse 
beats as truly and feels as deeply as did that 
of our ancestors when they hurled the despot 
from colonial power on this continent. 

Mr. Speaker, I raise my voice against further 
parleying. I protest against this unbecoming 
attempt to modify or explain anything with 
reference to the latetreaty made with England. 
While that treaty is not such an one as I would 
have made or assented to, yet it was made and 
ratified between the two Governments, and 
should be adhered to and executed in good 
faith by both sides. If either bas a right to 
complain of its provisions it is ourselves. We 
were not properly protected under it. It was 
an insufficient indemnity for American inju- 
ries. We received no consideration for the 
wrongs to which I have referred. The mere 
pecuniary recognition of our Alabama claims 
is nothing compared with the loss of national 
honor. The settlement by money of the 
losses growing out of the outfit of rebel pri- 
vateers in English ports is well enough, but 
is nothing compared to the other class of 
American claimants who suffered indignities, 
imprisonment, and losses of property by incar- 
ceration in British prisons in Ireland and else- 


where. Have not these men claims as well 
as merchants aud underwriters? Is nothing 
due to them? And shali their just demands 
for indemnity and reparation be overlooked 
and ignored? And yet this treaty makes no 
reference to them. Our. commissioners and 
Government did not even present them for 
settlement. They were deemed of no account, 
nor even worthy of a passing notice. There- 
fore I say that so far as either side has a right 
to complain, it is ourselves. It is an insuti- 
cient settlement of the pending questions.. It 
will utterly fail to reconcile the differences 
at issue, and my word for it, if from any cause 
the treaty now fails, England will never get 
another so good for herself. 

Why should we, then, in view of the facts 
be so distressed and anxious about the con- 
summation of this measure? For myself, 
while opposed to war, I can see many evils of 
a greater magnitude to a people than war. 
Wars are sometimes necessary as well as 
advantageous. Nations sometimes procure 
power, grandeur, territory, and wealth by 
wars. Germany has just done so in her own 
case. From a collection of petty kingdomg 
she has suddenly grown into an empire of 
vast proportions and overshadowing strength 
merely because she accepted battle from the 
Emperor Napoleon. She could brook no in- 
sult, and see the result in her case! England, 
weak and tottering, stands to-day trembling 
upon the brink of a precipice. Like old King 
Lear, whose greatness had departed, she clings 
to a belief that she still rules the world, and 
can maintain supremacy, 

Who can say that it is not the intention 
of the Almighty ‘‘to prick this bubble,’’ and 
let the proud Briton down to a more humble 
and dependent position in the category of 
nations? That such is the design of the great 
Architect .of the universe appears to me 
apparent. The day of her splendor has gone 
forever! She will speedily realize this fact so 
patent to others. Whether the United States 
shall be chosen by the great Omnipotent as the 


|| instrument by which to accomplish this desir- 


able event, I know not. That it will be done 
certainly and speedily is as certain as that the 
sun revolves upon its axis. 

Imperial Rome had her day, and fell; Ven- 
ice,. the seat of wealth and commerce, fell 
likewise. History is fullof illustrations, show- 
ing that vast acquisition of wealth, enormous 
commercial power, and the luxurious refine- 
ment which surely follows, predisposes and 
produces national diseases, which results in 
weakness, decay, and death! History also 
shows that upon this as a further develop- 
ment elsewhere will spring youthful vigor, 
energy, and vastly superior national organ- 
izations. Of this latter character is our own 
great Republic. We have sprung from the 
effete and dying monarchies of Europe, and ` 
although the product, yet the superior of 
them all. 

Let us assert this supremacy. Let us vindi- 
cate our right to a place in the front rank 
among nations. Let us be true to ourselves, 
our traditions, and our ancestors. While ask- 
ing nothing that is not right, let us submit to 
nothing that is wrong. 

If we omit to maintain our own self-respect 
we cannot expect the respect of others. Our 
destiny is ‘onward and upward. Progressive 
democracy is the national characteristic. If, 
then, in youth we have obtained our present 
altitude, how much higher, nobler, and mightier 
will be the position we shall occupy when 
with a-population of a thousand millions, living 
happily, peacefully, and prosperously under the 
benign institutions of our fathers, we shall 
occupy the entire continent, and sit in judg- 
ment upon the nations of the world as the 
first and greatest of them alll 
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Mines and Mining. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. W. KENDALL, 
OF NEVADA, 
In tHe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 20, 1872. 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
kind indulgence of the House, I desire to plead 
the great leading interest of the new West— 
of my own State; of her mines and mining 
industries—their wants and necessities; and 
of her vast undeveloped mineral and metallic 
wealth. To represent adequately that interest 
is worthy of the ambition of any one, and is 
more than Ipresumeto do. It willbe enough 
for me if I succeed in gaining the attention 
and drawing to my aid the counsel of able and 
experienced gentlemen on both sides of this 
Hall, whose confidence and friendship I prize. 

When we consider what the boundaries of 
this country were at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, and contrast them with what they 
are now, the mind is filled with wonder at the 
increase of our territory and its attendant re- 
sults. Under the treaty with France in 1803 
we acquired an immense tract of country, 
including all our þpössessions between the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Pacific ocean, except- 
ing such portions as were then occupied by 
Spain. It was purchased by President Jeffer- 
son for the inconsiderable sum of between 
eleven and twelve million dollars, with the 
assumption on the part of the United States 
of a number of claims against France. Jt was 
then a country almost unknown. Mr. Jeffer- 
son doubted the constitutionality of the acqui- 
sition, but regarded it as necessary for our 
national protection. 

In. 1819 our boundaries were enlarged by 
the purchase of the Floridas from Spain. In 
1845 Texas was admitted into the Union. 
The war with Mexico gave us California and 
other territory; and the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and arrangements thereunder, still 
further added to our national domain the 
then terra incognita which was called the 
‘‘ Great Desert,’? and which was supposed to 
be valueless and unfitted for human babita- 
tion. Mean while the Oregon boundary was 
fixed and the title to Indian lands acquired. 

Here, then, we had an area of country 
larger than our necessities’ demanded and 
requiring large expenditures to maintain com- 
munication between its widely remote sections. 
But, sir, unknown at that time to our wisest 
statesmen, we were richer in our wealth of 
the mine than any other nation of the earth. 
Gold, to a limited extent, had been found in 
some of the southern States; and iron and 
copper had in other sections been discovered 
and utilized. Then, like the beginning of a 
new era in human progress, came the discov- 
ery of gold in California. 

he accounts that came to us during that 
eventful time from. the placers of the Sacra- 
mento, the Kio de las Piumas, and the Moke- 
lumne, seemed like the fables of eastern 
story. Yet they were more than realized. 
Gold in quantities beyond all precedent in 
history, was found everywhere; and the metal 
itself, in dust, ingots and bars, soon found its 
way to the great commercial marts of the 
world, and gave convincing proof, and set in 
motion the great western migration of 1850. 
Unthoughtful of the dangers’ of the journey 
thither, by sea, by land, from all parts of our 
own country and from every portion of the 
Christian and heathen world, they scale the 
snowy mountains, or whiten the Golden Gate 
with their sails, and swarm along the banks 
of the innamerable rivers and ravines and mys- 
terious recesses of a land that, in those earlier 
times and in the heyday of youthful and roman- 
tic ardor, seemed almost enchanted. 


i 


Those who crossed the great mountain ranges 
and intervening deserts, in their eagerness to 
reach El Dorado, little dreamed of the wealth 
over which they painfully held their way,— 
little dreamed-that this wide wilderness would 
so soon be known as the treasure box of the 
nation, They pushed on to California, mark- 
ing with their foot-prints deposita of the pre- 
cious metals, exhaustless for centuries. 

Reaching their destination, those hardy ad- 
venturers impatiently commenced their toil. 
The detritus from the mountain sides, which had 
washed down by the action of the elements, 
afforded a comparatively easy means to acquire 
the coveted treasure. No costly machinery was 
required. Nothing but the pick’ and shovel 
and pan was necessary to gather the golden 
grain from the alluvial earth. As population 
increased speculation became rife, and many of 
the miners, in search of better fortune, left the 
ravines and ascended to the mountains, and 
there found the original matrix of gold in the 
numberless veins of quartz that intersect and 
seam the entire country. It soon became evi- 
dent to the observing and thinking portion of 
the miners that in these auriferous véins was 
contained the source of all that treasure of 
which the placers were only the accidental and 
irregular product. Accordingly they com- 
menced the attempt to work them; but they 
soon found that it was an undertaking more 
difficult than they had supposed, and that it 
required a considerable outlay of capital to 
procure the machinery necessary for mining 
and reducing the ore. In many instances, 
however, the quartz lodes proved remunera- 
tive even in the days of high prices for labor, 
machinery, and supplies of every kind... But 
a lack of capital incident to all new countries 
long prevented a fair development of this 
source of wealth. l 

Such, in brief, were the course and condition 
of mining upon the Pacific slope up to the 
year 1859, when the tide of eager adventurers, 
like a returning wave, invaded the remotest 
recesses of the Sierras; aud, recrassing that 
barrier, now flows resistless over hill and 
plain and silvery mountain top! 

The great Comstock lode was discovered ! 
The miners who had been washing for gold in 
one of the ravines found a place immensely 


sort of black saud of very great specilic gravity, 
which was with difficulty washed out und sep- 
arated from the gold. They at first regarded 
this black sand as a serious obstacle to their 
operations until they were told by a Mexican 
who happened to be passing along that 
the black, unsightly ‘‘sand,’’ when carefully 
cleaned of foreign matter, was nearly pure 
silver! Then some of it was eagerly regath- 
ered, and, to their astonishment, a chemical 
assay showed it to be worth five thousand dol- 
lars a ton. Work was resumed in earnest; 
and very soon, in following up and washing the 
detritus of this ravine, the Comstock lode was 
found—by far the greatest and richest silver 
deposit in the world. 

The first forty tons of ore taken from the 
first ‘claim’? which, as may be supposed, was 
immediately located, were sent, packed on the 
backs of mules, across the Sierra Nevada 
mountains to San Francisco, and there re- 


or $4,000 per ton, ‘This was, probably, the 
richest body of ore, of like quantity, that has 
ever been taken from the mines of that cele- 
bratedlode. Theexhibition of thesilver bars, 
the product of this wondertul consignment, cre- 
ated an intense excitement among the adven- 
turous and excitable population of California ; 
and soon crowds of eager prospectors poured 
across the intervening mountains. It was 
found that the great lode extended over four 
miles in length, and was from one hundred to 
| three hundred feet in width, Inclines, tunnels 


rich in the precious deposit intermixed with a’ 


duced by smelting. The yield was $160,000,. 


and shafts were speedily commenced.and sunk, 
and as they progressed in depth. machinery. 
was ereeted for. hoisting the ore and. pumping 
out the water, which from the first: has been a 
most. serious obstacle, With tlie. increased 
depth of the workings the difficulties increased. 
One engine after another was erected; and 
eight years after the discovery of the lode, 
fifty-four large and most. expensive steam 
engines were employed in raising the water 
and ore from those.mines. The heat, in pen- 
etrating the crust of the earth, increased so 
rapidly that the thermometer at. the depth of - 
a thousaud feet stood as high as one hundred 
and twelve degrees! But in the. mean time 
these mines have been pouring out their treas- 
ure at the rate of $15,000,000 per annum,— 
the total yield to this date being given, at 
$125,000,000. 

Mining for the precious metalsin the United 
States had up to this time been only. of a 
superficial character. But now, for the first 
time, the difficulties inseparable from, deep 
mining presented themselves most formidably ; 
and the question was asked, but not answered, 
at what depth would it be practicable or profit- 
able to work and extract the ores from this 
great lode. : 

Stimulated by the great yield of these mines, 
prospectors have spread all over the terri- 
tory lying between the Sierra Nevada’ and 
the Rocky mountains, and new discoveries - 
have been made in every outlying quarter— 
in Idaho, and Dakota, and Montana, and 
Wyoming, and Utah, and Colorado, and Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico—a vast and woriderful 
country, a rising power and coming empire 
such as no history records and no king ever 
imagined. The explorations already made 
furnish conclusive evidence that we possess 
greater mineral and metallic resources than 
any other nation on the face of the earth. 

A great want of this wide region is capital 
and the means to open and develop the treas- 
ures which lie hidden in the earth. 

This miuing interest must appear to every 
reflecting mind of immense importance to the 
equal prosperity of different parts ofthe Union. 
This interest adequately developed, an unlim- 
ited market is created for the agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactures of the extreme West 
and of the whole East, i 

Oue of the greatest drawbacks in these 
mining operations, thus far, is the irregular 
and unsystematic manner in which the mines 
have been worked. The question of the ex- 
tent and continuity at great depth of these 
metal-bearing lodes has not been yet practically 
answered. Scientific men believe that these ore 
deposits extend down indefinitely, The ex- 
perienced aud practical miner, delving daily 
in the earth, has no doubt about the matter. 
But capital, always wary and timid, does not 
enter readily upon unproved ground. f 

What we now want 18— 

First. A demonstration that our metal-bear- 
ing lodes extend to the greatest depth; and 

Second. Reduction works, on the best and 
most approved plan, for reducing and e¢ono- 
mizing the lower grade ores, in which princi- 
pally consists the wealth of all mines of thé prè- 
cious metal. ioe 

The difficulties, increasing from the first, of 
working the Comstock lode suggested several 
years since the constraction of an adit level 
which would facilitate mining operations by 
creating au outlet for the water at a depth of 
two thousand feet, and would also furnish 
a new starting point aud base of operations for 
still deeper work and explorations. This adit, 
known as the Sutro tunnel, has been run fora 
distance of more than half a mile; but three 
miles and a half still remain to be completed, 


besides a branch of three additional miles. 


This is an undertaking of such maguitude that 
private capital shrinks from it. 
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This tunnel, if completed, will beyond ques- 
tion produce two most remarkable and eco- 
nomical results. By means of it the mines 
along the Comstoek lode can be worked at a 
depth of over four thousand feet, and the im- 
mense wealth therein contained brought to 
the aid of commerce and trade and to the 
exchanges of the country and of the world. 
It would besides encourage a rational system 
of mining, and induce the investment of private 
capital in similar undertakings throughout all 

_ our mining region. Our mining operations 
would then lose to a great extent their present 
speculative character and become a regular 
business, based upon definite and certain re- 
sults,—-as much so as the production of coal and 
iron in Pennsylvania. 

The scientific value of this work as a prac- 
tical geological survey and exploration alone 
would justify the loan from the Government 
that ig asked in aid of the work. If it were 
once demonstrated that our mineral lodes ex- 
tend to an indefinite depthand that the lower- 
grade ores can be utilized, it would give to all 
this mineral domain which I have described 
a value beyond computation. 

In order to effect these great objects a bill 
has been carefully perfected by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and which will 
be reported for the consideration of this 
House. The preamble to the bill sets forth 

` the following postulates: That our public lands 
contain mines of the precious metals which 
are unsurpassed in extent, and can with 

roper development be made speedily to en- 
bance the value of all property, and thereby 
relieve the burdens of the people; that a wise 
policy indicates that the revenue derived from 
our mineral lands should to some extent 
be devoted again to the much-needed de- 
velopment of this important interest; that 
Congress, by an act approved July 25, 1866, 
authorized the construction of a draining and 
erplonng tonne to the Comstock lode, in the 
State of Nevada, and granted to Adolph Sutro 
certain rights and privileges, which have been 
assigned, transferred, and set over to a corpo- 
ration duly organized under the laws of the 
State of California and known as the ‘‘ Sutro 
Tunnel Company ;’’ that great benefits will 
accrue to the people of the United States from 
the construction of suid tunnel, which, as a 
great geological survey, penetrating into an 
argentiferous mountain to a greater depth than 
has yet been reached by any similar work in 
the world, will establish the value of our min- 
eral domain; that the principal wealth of our 
mineral regions consists in low-grade ores, 
which can only be utilized by means of im- 
proved reduction, concentration, and smelting 
works, for the erection of which extraordinary 
facilities exist at the mouth of said tunnel; 
that this work bears a national character, 
and its magnitude is beyond the capacity of 
private enterprise, and that the security offered 
to the Government is ample for the repayment 
of any sums to be advanced under this act. 

The bill then provides, not for a subsidy, 
not for a gift either in money or lands or in 
aught else, but simply for a loan from the 
Government, for the repayment of which, 
principal and interest, the amplest and most 
perfect security is given. And more: as a 
condition of this loan, not to exceed $2,000,000, 
this company are bound to expend on this 
great work at least an equal amount. The 
total cost of the tunnel will not fall short of 
$4,000,000. And still more: the last $500,- 
000 of the proposed loan is to be withheld 
until the company shall have erected reduc- 
tion, concentration, and smelting works on 
the most approved plan, and to cost not less 
than said sum so withheld. One half of all 
the income derived. from the tunnel is set 
apart to the payment of the loan: and in de- 
fault of payment within a stipulated time, of 
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principal and interest, the Government is to 
declare the rights of the company under the 
act forfeited and their possession and control 
ofthe property terminated. 

These are some of the main features of the 
bill. I claim that it is as complete and perfect 
in all its parts for the protection of the rights 
and interests of the Government as it is pos- 
sible to be madé. And what more could the 
most cautious and watchful guardian of the 
Treasury desire? I repeat that the mining in- 
terest of all that region I have referred to, 
and which is involved in this great enterprise, 
comes not in this bill before Congress begging 
for gifts or “subsidies.” All I ask is a care- 
ful examination and consideration of what is 
proposed. It isa loan with the best security 
for speedy repayment. It is some small aid 
by the Government to a work too great for 
unassisted private means. It is the conserva- 
tion and development of the great mineral 
wealth which belongs to the whole people. It 
is some encouragement to the leading indus- 
try of that West which has more than once 
saved ‘the country from financial ruin; an in- 
dustry that is to us what commerce and agri- 
culture and manufactures are to my friends 
from New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, and from the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and the Qhio. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first session of this Con- 
gress I had the honorto present to the House 
certain resolutions then just passed by the 
Legislature of my State, as follows: 

Resolution of the Legislature of Nevada relative to 


the establishment ofreduction works by the United 
States. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States è 


Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, most respectfully represent that there is 
between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific ocean 
a great number of mines yielding gold, silver, lead, 
and many other metals that are valuable and indis- 
pensable to the various industries of the world ; and 
that in the most perfect and practicable establish- 
ment for the reduction of said ores, now in operation 
in said region, a large percentage of the gold, silver, 
and lead, and nearly the whole of other base metals, 
are lost or destroyed ; thecharacter ofsaid reduction 
works being such that those metals cannot be saved, 
and that a very great number of mines of great 
wealth are already discovered in the State of Ne- 
vada and in other localities a¢cessibleto the Central 
Pacific railroad, whose ores are now either left to lie 


‘in the mine, awaiting improved facilities for reduc- 


tion, or worked at a great loss of valuable metals, 
by present imperfect methods, or shipped to Europe, 
where those processes are so perfect as to save nearly 
all that is valuable in said ores; and that the erec- 
tion of such works as are necessary for the perfect 
and economical reduction of said ores will be so 
expensive that in this, asin other countries, the as- 
sistance of the Government will be found necessary 
for the inauguration of the enterprise ; and that the 
establishment of such reduction works at some ac- 
cessible point in the great basin, west of the Rocky 
mountains, would be of incalculable benefit by 
saving to the people of the United States the money 
now paid for transportation to and the reduction of 
said ores in forcign countries, by making valuable 
a vast number of mines now idle, and giving a new 
impetus to base-metal mining, by giving employ- 
ment to thousands of additional laborers, and by 
largely increasing the development of the mineral 
wealth of the United States ; and your memorialists 
would further represent that it is their opinion the 
proceeds of the sales of mineral lands could be 
appropriated to no purpose so conducive to publie 
welfare as the establishment of this enterprise to 
encourage mining. 

Therefore they pray your honorable body to set 
apart all the moneys arising from the sales of mineral 
lands, under such conditions as your honorable body 
may deem fit, for the purposes hereinbefore set forth; 
and that reduction works similar in character to 
those in Swansea, England, or of such character as 
modern scientific discoveries may suggest, shall be 
established at some point on or near the Central 
Pacific railroad most accessible to the mines of our 
region. 

Resolved by the senate, (the assembly concurring,) 
Thatour Senators are instructed, and our Represent- 
ative in Congress is requested, to use their utmost 
endeavors to secure the passage of alaw that will 
accomplish the objects set forth in.the memorial ; and 

` Resolved further, That the Governor be requested 
to forward a copy of this memorial and resolution 
to each of our Senators and to our Representative 
in. Gongregs, asking their early attention to the 
subject. 


Passed February 27, 1871. 


I 


The bill under consideration, as I have said, 
provides for the erection of these works. 

Ata previous session of the Nevada Legis- 
lature the following joint memorial and reso- 


lutions which I have here before me, were 


passed : 


Joint memorial and resolutions of the Legislature 
of Nevada asking Government aid in the construc- 
tion of the Sutro tunnel. 

Whereas the State of Nevada contains within its 
borders a silver vein called the Cumstock lode; and 
whereas a deep drainage and exploring tunnel, 
leading into said lode, is necessary to its permanent 
yield of the precious metals; and whereas the char- 
acter of said lode is now demonstrated to be such as 
to give ample security to the capital necessary to be 
advanced for its construction; and whereas the fol- 
lowing facts in connection with the foregoing are 
of weighty consideration: that the mines of said 
lode have been worked for seven years last past, and 
during this time have produced $64,000,000; that the 
present annual yield is $16,000,000,an amount equal to 
the total annual product of the republic of Mexico; 
that the expense of working these mines so rapidly 
increases with the increased depth, that the $16,000.~ 
000 were last year realized at a cost of $15,500,000; 
and, al the present ratio of cost to production, their 
resources would, in a few years, be wholly absorbed, 
and the mines practically abandoned; that the causes 
of increased cost are, among others, the accumula- 
tion of water in the mines, insufficient ventilation, 
and the increase of heat with depth; and that now, 
having reached a depth of eight hundred feet, these 
combined causes will prevent their being worked 
profitably, on the present plan, below twelve hun- 
dred feet; that the Comstock lode is conveniently 
placed for deep drainage, being situated on the side 
of a mountain, which declines into a valley, from 
which a horizontal adit or tunnel four miles long can 
be constructed, which will cut the mines at a depth 
of two thousand feet; that this tunnel once con- 
structed, these mines can he profitably worked to a 
depth of three thousand feet, and by means of it, at 
least a thousand millions of treasure will besecured; 
that the State of Nevada cannot render material aid 
to this indispensable work, by reason of constitu- 
tional inhibitions; thatthe mining companies, while 
producinglarge amounts of bullion, and distributing 
it into the channels of trade and commerce, under 
existing circumstances derive but an inconsiderable 
profit, and are not equal without Government aid to 
the successful prosecution of such_an undertaking ; 
that the taxable property of the United States has 
been more than dou led withinthe last eighteen 
years, and this inerease has mainly resulted from the 
vast addition to the precious metals within this time; 
and the further addition of one thousand millions 
would be an increase to that extent of the public 
resources, and virtually a reduction, to a consid- 
erable extent, of the public debt; that the United 
States contain, by estimation, one million square 
miles of mineral land, the chief value of which is 
to be found at great depths from the surface; and 
what is now wanting to enlist private enterprise in 
the aid of deep mining, and thus develop incalcu- 
lable wealth, is a practicable proof, upon such a 
scale as the proposed tunnel would furnish, that our 
mines are continuous to the lowest levels at which 
drainage can be’ secured; that in all European 
mining countries the aid of Government is given 
on broad financial considerations to enterprises 
of this and like character; that the magnitude 
of the proposed work and the results to flow from 
its completion, as favorably affecting great finan- 
cial questions, justly assign to it a national con~ 
sideration: Therefore, 

Resolved, by the senate and assembly of the State 
of Nevada, conjointly, That our Senators beinstruct- 
ed, and our Representative requested, to use their 
best endeavors to obtain from Congress such mate- 
rial aid as will secure the speedy construction of the 
deop-drainage and mining tunnel known as the 
Sutro tunnel. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to trans- 
mit acopy of the foregoing preamble and resolution 
together with the reports of committees, to each of 
our Senatorsand to our Representative in Congress. 


These, sir, are the instructions under which 
I ask the aid of Congress in behalf of this 
great work. ‘These are the solemn acts of 
the Legislature ofthe State I represent. And, 
claiming some acquaintance with the people 
of Nevada, and with their wanis and wishes, 
I declare here in my place that these memo- 
rials and resolutions faithfully represent the 
great body of that people irrespective of party 
or politics, This work is in the interest of 
labor and the laboring men of my State, and, 
indeed, of every mining State and Territory. 
My distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ketiey] has, with singular vigor of 
statement, shown how we delvers deep down 
in the earth are interested in this enterprise. 
In the course of a debate which arose in the 
last Congress touching this subject he said: 

“ Gentlemen on the other side have spoken for 
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the owners of mines. I propose to speak for the 
miners, the men who with pick and shovelextract the 
ore, and forty-five per cent.of whom die of miners’ 
consumption, which seizes them. and penetrates 
their vitals before they are admonished of its ap- 
proach, and who die in their youth, or in the vigor 
of their youug manhood, prostrated by the heatand 
poisoned by the atmosphere of these mines.” 
+ kä % ka $ * * 1 * $ * * 

*' Sir, I brought with me from one of these mines 
a bit of blackened ore, blackened by thesmoke of a 
fire that smothered and burned forty-five of these 
men in the mine. Had there been a tunnel such as 
Mr, Sutro is constructing they would have been 
breathing puce:.nir while at work; and though the 
lumber ofthe mine might have burned, the miners 
could have dropped’ below the fire and escaped: It 
ig essential to the lives-of the: miners: that. better 


arrangements; in the mines.on the Pacific coast and : 


in the coal mines of my own, State should be made, 
and our Legislature is perfecting alaw to compel 
their construction. This is neta local question ç it 
is a national question. The State of Nevada: in- 
vested Mr, Sutro with authority and arguments with 
which to present it to the country as a national 
question, and to assure the country thatin applying 
itsi funds: to: promote. the completion of this great 
work it-was promoting the interest. of the whole 
countrys?” > 

~ Yhe:constitutional authority for the passage 
‘of this bill is clear and unquestionable. Tt 
rests. upon’ principles of interpretation which 
were settled soon after the Constitution went 
into operation, and which have ever since 
been steadily recognized by the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments of the 
Government. -I shall. content myself with a 
mere statement of. the constitutional grounds 


of the proposed legislation. 


effect of this measire will beto increase 
within our own, country the production of gold ; 


and silver. Another effect will be'to determ- 
ine, develop, and increase the value of the 
gold and. silver: mines which are the public 
‘property of the United States. 

` ‘The clause of the Constitution which confers 
upon Congress ‘power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense 


The. power to cain money, regulate the 
value. thereof, and of- foreign. coin,” carries 
the entire control of ‘the curreney of the coun- 
try, and includes authority to adopt sucli meas- 
ures as will, in the judgment of Congress, tend 

. taimprove its character-and enlarge its volume. 
; ‘The power tọ “raise and support armies” 
and ‘‘ provide and. maintain a. nayy’” involyes 
the power: to. enact such’ laws-as. will, in the 
judgment ‘of Congress, tend to facilitate aud 
expedite the organization of military and naval 
forces; aud. lighten the burdens which: their 
maintenance will entail’upon the people. > 
-. The power ‘to borrow money on. the credit of 
the United States’! includes in its scope com- 
plete-authority for such legislation as will, in 
the judgment. of Congress, give. strength and 

_ Stability-to-the currency, so. as.to enable the 

- Government to borrow. the largest amounts 

“with the least delay, onthe best terms, and at 

_ the loweat-rates of interest. = 
- That clause of the Constitution which con- 

fers upon Congresa the power ‘to make all 
laws which shell ‘be necessary and proper for 

-eatrying into execution, the foregoing powers, 
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and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United Srates, 
or in any department or officer thereof,” au- 
thorizes Congress to exercise its best judgment 
in the selection of means to carry into execu- 
tion the constitutional powers of the national 
Government. 

The inerease in the national production of 
the precious metals bears strict relation to the 
power of collecting taxes; to the power of 
regulating comnierce between the States; to 
the power of coining money and regulating its 
value ; to the power of raising and maintain- 
ing armies and navies, and to the power of bor- 
rowing money. It bears strict relation to the 
general regulation of the currency, to the 
administration of the fiscal affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, to the management. of the national 
debt, and to the condition of the national credit. 
So close and vitally important was this rela- 
tion during the Jate rebellion that but for the 
immense increase in the production of the 
precious metals within the United States, the 
success of the national Government must have 
been doubtful, if not absolutely impossible. 

The power to pass this bill for the purpose 
of augmenting the production of gold and 
silver, and thereby securing advantages relat- 
ing to the collection of taxes, to the national 
coinage. and currency, to the national credit, 
to the regulation of commerce, to the raising 
and support of armies and navies, to the na- 
tional ree to the support of the civil depart- 
ments of the Government, and to its fiscal 
Operations, rests upon the same constitutional 
ground as the power to provide for a bridge, a 
light-house, a pier, a revenue cutter, a mili- 
tary or national academy, a national bond, a 
greenback, a nautical almanac, a storm-signal 
service, a reconnoissance, an exploration, ora 
coast survey. Jf the pending measure is un- 
constitutional, then are each and all of these, 
and numberless other means adopted by the 
Government for the performance of the duties 
imposed hy the fundamental law, also uncon- 
stitutional, 

The Government of the United States ex- 
pends millions of dollars in surveys and ex- 
plorations; in sending expeditions into north- 
ern and southern seas to make observations 
and collections in aid of science and physical 
geography; in surveying routes for an inter- 
oceanic canal; in the search for coal fields in 
South America, that fuel may be more con- 
veniently supplied to our national ships. 

And not this alone: Millions upon millions 
of acres of the public land, and vast sums of 
money have been given by the Government 
in aid of lines of railway, because, it was 
argued, they connected remote sections of the 
country and tended to the public welfare and 
to the national defense. 

The regulation of commerce authorized by 
the Constitution is not restricted to the details 
of buying and selling, which fall more aptly 
within the provisions of the local jurisdictions, 
but looks to those general political arrange- 
ments concerning trade on which its aggregate 
interests depend. And such mainly are the 
regulations to be found in the provisions of our 
national legislation, the purpose of which is 
to give encouragement to the enterprise of our 
merchants, and to advance our commerce and 
manufactures. And, upon the same principle, 
the power to make all needful . regulations 
respecting the territory or other property of 
the United States includes the power to adopt 
such measures as will, in the opinion of Con- 
gregs, tend to improve the condition and value 
of that property. ‘Phe gold and silver mines 
in the public domain constitute an invaluable 
portion of the property belonging to the Uniy 
ted States. Whatever measures Bonares may 
see fit to adoptin order to determine, develop, 
and. increase the value of these mines are 
authorized. by the Constitution. That such 


will be the tendency of the. pending measure, 
no man acquainted with the facts can deny 
or doubt. : 

I have thus referred to a single great enter- 
prise that is intimately related to the continued 
prosperity of the mining region of the West. 
I could not say less and represent faithfully 
the wishes of the people, as repeatedly and 
uniformly expressed. I return now to the 
general consideration of that leading industry 
which has made the entire Pacitic slope of our 
country what you see it to-day. 

I have, in these remarks, spoken of the Com- 
stock lode as containing the richest and most 
extensive silver mines that are now anywhere 
worked. -I wish to speak farther of these 
mines as representative of silver mines and 
silver mining throughout the West. 

If we compare the Comstock lode with others 
of its class we find that none was ever worked 
in the Old World of equal or approaching mag- 
nitude. The New World, however, has con- 
tained three mines similar in magnitude and 
richness—the great Potosi mine in Bolivia, 
which yielded $1,200,000,000; the Veta Madre 
of Guanajuato, which yielded $800,000, 000; 
and the Veta Grande of Zacatecas, which 
yielded $650,000,000, the two last named being 
in Mexico. Competent geologists assërt that 
the Comstock is a larger; more regular and 
reliable vein than either of the others men- 
tioned. With proper appliances for working 
the mines along this lode, it has been esti- 
mated by the best authority that they will 
yield $30,000,000 per annum, or in thirty years 
$900,000,000. 

But the obstacles in the way of the future 
working of these mines, as now conducted, 
are most serious. ‘They are situated in the 
side of an abrupt mountain, and are worked 
by*perpendicular shafts, of which there are, 
independent of each other, over thirty, These 
have reached a depth of {rom five hundred to 
filteen hundred feet, and on each of them pow- 
erful engines are placed which propel pumps: 
and hoist the ore and débris.. The cost o 
fuel at Virginia and Gold Hill, where these 
shafts and engines are worked, is twelve dol- 
lars per cord in gold; and the consumption 
of fuel is so great that this item of expendi- 
ture absorbs a large part of the yield, and 
increases in proportion to the depth attained. 
Moreover, aş this depth increases, the diffi- 
culty of keeping the shatts and galleries sup- 
plied with fresh air also increases. This, 
and the increase of heat also, which amounts 
toone degree, Fahrenheit, for every sixty feet 
in depth, prevent the miner from performing 
the same amount of work as he would if em- 
ployed in a healthy atmosphere and in a moder- 
ate temperature. To say nothing of the fearful 
sacrifice of health from these causes, the 
pecuniary loss is very great, considering that 
three thousand men are employed at. an aver- 
age pay.of $3 50, in gold, per day of eight work- 
ing hours. ‘This loss may be safely estimated 
at twenty-five per cent. But a consideration 
of a far graver character is the evil effect which 
the poisonous air of deep and ill-ventilated 
mines has upon the health of the mivers. 
Amadée Burat,.an:eminent French writer upon 
the economy and the working of mines, says: 

“Tho circulation. of fresh air is one of the mast 
important in mining. This importance may be 
readily understood when we find that four fitths.of 
all workmen who perish in mines are victims of 
foul air.’”’ 

-. Scoffern, an English writer, makes: use of 
the following language: 


“The stagnant air acts. on the organs of respira- 
tion, producing consumption and other allied dis- 
eases, which carry off the minerin-the prime of life: 
Asa class they are robust. and naturally less liable 
than even seamen to such diseases; but such are 
the pernicious effects of the impure airthey breathe; 
that fifty-two per cent: die of consumption, in g 
country where the percentage among agricultura? 
and other surface laborers’ amounts only to twenty 
per cent. in the worst localities.” wae 
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The cause of humanity should provide a 
remedy when an effectual one is within reach. 
Other difficulties present themselves in deep 
mining, which increase’ rapidly as depth in- 
creases; aud the mine itself, unless conserved 
by science and. the best engineering skill, must 
be abandoned as unprofitable. g 

Nearly all our’ present methods of mining 
for the precious. metals are wasteful and im- 
provident to a shameful extent. it has been 
the policy of every wise Government to protect 
its fisheries, its forests, its game, its mines. 
In this policy we may learn lessons of wis- 
dom from the legislation of other lands. . In 
ail European mining countries their respective 
Governments, with an eye to the importance 
of the production of bullion and in order to 
promote the general welfare of the population, 
have. exexcised some sort of supervision and 
control of their mines. Gigantic undertakings, 
looking, to their drainage, ventilation, and suc- 
cessful and economical working, are encour- 
aged and patronized. 

What has been done in this regard in other 
countries is so well sammarized in a letter to 
the Department of the Interior by the late 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Hon. 
Joseph S. Wilson, that I can do no better than 
quote. at length : 


* The Austrian Government has but recently com- 
pleted the adit-level Joseph IL commenced in 
1782, léading from the valley of the river Gran to 
the mining district at Schemnitz, a distance of ten 
miles, cutting the veins at a depth of fourteen hun- 
dred feet. Itis teu feet wido and twelve high, used 
both as a railway and canai, and was coustructed 
partly to oxplore for new veius and partly to drain 
mines already in operation, ‘Lhe Schemnitz mines, 
in the northern part of Hungary, furnish gold, sit- 
ver, iron, load, copper, and sulphurgold to the 
value of about seventy-five Hiousand dollars, silver, 
$700,000-~the annual value of allthe metals not ex- 
céeding $1,500,0uU. Yetto develop mines not more 
productive than these the Government comueyced 
and completed that extensive work. , f 

“The celebrated silver mines at Freiberg, in 
operation since the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, are at present drained by an adit 
beginning on u wibutury of the river Bibe, extend- 
ing something over, eight miles se.as to communi- 
cato with allthe mines in the upper part ot tue dis- 
trict, being over eight feet wide aud nearly ton foot 
high, securing á drainage atia depth of sixteen han- 
dred feet. But, as the ore of those mines continues 
to ingrease in richuess with the depth, it has been 
proposed by eminent’cugingers, and the Governinent 
of Saxony, it is said, has in vontcmplation the com 
struction of un adit-ievel of the extraordinary 
length of twenty-two miles, opening in the river 
Elbe, and cutting thie veins of the Freiberg district 
at the average depth of two thousand feet. Should 
this bold conception ever be curned into practical 
effect it will constitute one of the grandest enter- 
prises of the preseut age, and the most extensive 
mining tunnel in the world. 

he Freiberg mines, to which so much talent, 
energy, and such vast expenditures of money are 
being devoted in contriviug works to operate and 
improve them, yield a sitver product: of the annual 
valuo of aboat one million doilars, and in a period 
of nearly three hundred and fisty years have pro- 
duced an aggregate value not excveding $120,000,000, 

“The Harz imines, in the distriet of Clauasthadl, in 
the former kingdom of Hanover, are drained by a 
tunnel penetrating the mountains for a distance, of 
six and a haif miles, nine hundred feet beneath the 
town of Ciausthal, conunenced in 1777 and completed 
about the beginning of the present century. ‘The 
first tuunel iu the Harz for draining mines was com- 
mented in 1525, and before the end of that century 
three more were constructed; and in 1799 another 
was competed of a length, including gaileries, of 
nearly cleven miles. 

_ ‘Te 1851 the Ernst August tunnel was commenced 
in the neighborhood of Gittelde to drain the deep 
mines of the Clausthal district, estimated to require 
twenty-two years in its completion, but by the 
improved appliances now used in tunneling was 
finished in 1804, in twelve years and eleven months: 
This is said to be the largest tunnel in the Harz, and 


furnishes the deepest natural drainage to the mines | 


that can ever be obtained. The water in this tunnel 
has suficient depth to allow the use of long fat- 
boats for the transportation of the ore. 

~The mines of the Harz are chiefy argentiferous 
galeng, with copper pyrites, iron pyrites, aud gray 
copper ore, producing annuaily a supply of silver 
worth $400,000, lead $575,000, copper $90,000, iron 
$125,000, or an aggregate value of 31,400,040. 

“dt will thus be seen that the combined yearly 
product of Schemuitz, Krejberg, and the upper 
Harz, for the profitable working of which the best 
engineering talent of Europe has been taxed for a 
period of three centuries to provide means of drain- 
age and ventilation, and the Governments of Aus- 


tria, Saxony, and Hanover have lavishly expended 
so much money, is not much.over $4,090,000, or 
about one fourth of the value of the gold and silver 
annually furnished by the Comstock lode. 

“In all the localities above referred to, where 


| deep drainage has been effected, the result appears 


to have fully realized the expectations of the pro- 
jectors, so much so at Freiberg that, as has been 
already stated, itis contemplated to drive an adit 
far surpassing any similar work yet undertaken, and 
reaching a lower levél than any hitherto attained in 
that locality, and both iv Freiberg and in the Harz 
the ores appear not merely to have maintained their 
quality, but even to have increased in richness with 
the depth of the mine. 

t Thegreat Sampson vein on the Harz has been 
worked to the depth of twenty-five hundred and 
eighty feet, being the deepest mine now in opera- 
tion on the globe. At the depth of twenty-one 
hundred and sixty feet one of the finest accumula- 
tions of ore ever met with was reached, and although 
the works have been carried down since four hun- 
dred and twenty feet further, this superior quality 
ofthe ore is still maintained. . 

“Geologists appear to agree in the opinion that 
the Comstock lode is a true fissure vein, and that the 
ore will continue of equal richness to any depth 
which it is practicable to work the mines.” 


As bearing upon the subject of economical 
mining, I here quote from a very able report 
made by the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining of the Fortieth Congress: 

“As mines are worked now, the proprietors, or 
companies, on a mineral lode—no matter how lim- 
ited the extent of theirclaim—independently of each 
other, erect steain-engines, pump the water from 
their mines, hoist the ore, and transport it to the 
reduction works. They boast of independent organ- 
izations, presidents, boards of trustees, superintend- 
ents, secretaries, &c., kept up at an enormous ex- 
pense, which makes mining unprofitable and a 
losing business. i 

~ [n large cities we find it necessary to establish a 
joint system of drainage, gas and water-works; 
main sewers are constructed, into which small 
branches enter from every building. Supposing 
each bhouse-owner were to provide his own drainage, 
independentof his neighbors, establish his own. gas 
manufactory, and dig a canal of his‘own from a dis- 
tant spring in order to get a supply of water, the 
world would pronounce such proceeding very unwise 
and foolish, And still we find a similarstate of affairs 
in ourgreat mineral districts; a contiguous row of 
mines on the same lode, each worked independently 
and entirely regardless ofits neighbors, while one gen- 
eral tunnel, or adit, or drain would allow the water 
to rua off by its natural flow to the lowest level from 
all the mines, through one common outlet, thereby 
abolishing at once all pumping machinery, giving 
one common railroad for the transportation of all 
the ore, and creating inuumerable advantages. 
Only one geveral mining administration would be 
required, vperations could be carried on jointly and 
systomatically, the extraction of ore largely in- 
creased, the health of the miners secured by good 
ventilation, and large sums of money would be 
saved, thereby making it possible to extract im- 
wense bodies of low-grade ores, 

“in short, instead of an unwise, short-sighted, 
ruinous, and stupid manner of proceeding, we would 
inaugurate a rational system of mining, a system 
which would make it profitable, attract the capital 
which is absolutely necessary tor the development 
of this branch of industry, inerease the production 
of the precious metals beyond all expectations, 
populate the vast extent of our mineral regions, 
procure trafiie fur our trans-continental railways, 
stimulate the comtuerce and industry of the whole 
nation, firmly establish our credit by proving the 
extent of our mineral wealth, and, above all, relieve 
the burdens of taxation by increasing the value of 
all property. : 

“Such are some of the advantages which, in our 
opinion, woul be derived from the adoption of a 
general system of tunneling in our great mining 
districts, and it must appear remarkable that such 
tunnels, their adyantages being so self-evident, have 
not already been constructed in numerous places. 

“There are many causes, however, which prevent 
their construction, and we must look for these in the 
manner in which mining property is owned and 
acquired. 

“Themen who undergo all sorts of privations, hard- 
ships and dangers in the hazardous pursuit of pros- 
peetors, do so not for the purpose, after discovering 
& promising mine, of working it, establishiuga home 
and deriving a legitimate income therefrom, but 
the great stimulus for their exertions is the pros- 
pect of rapidly realizing a.fortune by-seliing the 
property thus discovered and acquired to some Cap- 
italists in the large cities of thé eastern States. 
| Few lodes show much valuable ore atthe surface ; 
ifsuch a one is discovered, the croppings of which 
give large assays, it generally causes much excite- 
ment among the miners, who, either ignorant of 
geology, or too apt to believe what they wish, ima- 
gine that. the whole body of the lode, for its width, 
length, and to any depth, will prove of the same 
character. | They go to work with a good will, sink 
shafts and inclines, but soon discover the fact, which 
is well known to all experienced in mining, that 
lodes are not continuously ore bearing, but only 
contain bunches, or chimneys of good ore, while 


great masses of barren quartz or country rock, which 
intervene both horizontally and perpendicularly, 
necessitate a protracted search for ore, which is ex- 
pensive and often proves a serious obstacle to finan- 
cial success. 

“Orther difficulties interfere with the miner. Ifhe 
js. really fortunate enough to discover a valuable 
body of ore near the surface, there may ‘be no mill 
in the district to reduce it; orif there be a mill, the 
ore may be of so rebellious a character as to defy 
reduction to advantage. . 

“He soon arrives at adepth where a steam pump is 
required, his means become exhausted, and the ac- 
cuwulating difficulties compel him cither to lose all 
the fruits of his labors by abandoning the property, 
or to dispose of it to other parties who have a suti- 
ciency of means. 

“ Self-interest. and a desire’to acquire the much- 
coveted fortune, notwithstanding his own_failure, 
induce bim to pursue the latter course. He starts 
off for New. York or Boston, well provided with 
specimens, certificates of assay, transcript of record 
and general recommendations; he there exhibits his 
vouchers and proofs and ‘proposes to dispose of the 
property to a joint. stock company. The plausible 
reason given for selling so valuable a mine for so 
small a sum is that the means are wanting for the 
erection of steam pumps, hoisting and reduction 
works, by the aid of which the ore and bullion to be 
realized would only be limited by the number of 
men employed, and the crushing capacity of the mill. 

“The miner, who now becomes an unscrupulous 
speculator, well recollects how easily he was deceived 
himself in regard to the continuous character of the 
ore contained in mineral lodes, and knows that per- 
sons who‘never have seen a mine could easily be led 
into the same error. 

“The mostadventurous and enterprising, those who 
want to make fortunes without much work, greedily 
swallow the miner’s stories, and are but too eager to 
enter into the scheme; they have not the remotest 
idea of following mining.as a regular pursuit to 
be carried on legitimately and regularly, but they 
simply want to enter into a sort of outside specula- 
tion, to speedily make a fortune and then sell to 
somebody else. ; 

t On the strength of these representations a com- 
pany is formed of men of means totally ignorant of 
the subject, a superintendent is sent to the mine no 
better informed, a» pumping-engine and mill con- 
tracted for, and not until they are erected and in 
complete running condition, work on the mine itself 
is commenced in order, as is supposed, to shovel or 
dig out the quantity of ore required for the daily 
supply of the mill. S 

* Now comes the disappointment. Notwithstand- 
ing the good assays, notwithstanding the substantial 
pumping-engine, notwithstanding, the mill con- 
structed after the most approved plans, notwith- 
standing the well organized company with w full 
staff of officers, the whole affair proves a failure. 

“ Everything is there but a sufficient quantity of 
good ore, and nothing is left but to go deeper on the 
mine in order to try and find it; and while this 
tedious and expensive process is going on the mill 
lies idle, the officers receive their salaries, and 
the pumping-engine is kept going ata lively rate. 
Instead of remittances of silver bricks, more assess- 
ments are called for, and the unfortunate stock- 
holder, after paying up for a year or more, becomes 
disgusted with his enterprise and abandons the 
whole affair as a bad job. 

* flere we bave the whole secret how the lack of 
confidence in mining enterprises has been brought 
about. ‘The persons who made these investments 
did so on the strength of false representatious made 
to them that an immense fortune could rapidly be 
realized simply by the erection of a pumping and 
hoisting engine and a mill; and being disappointed 
in their caiculations, they could not be induced to 
enter into any other enterprise connected with min- 
ing under any consideration whatever. 

‘Had these persons been told that, in order to prop- 
erly open a mine, several hundred thousand dollars 
and several years of time would be required, they 
certainly would not have entered into the operation ; 
this class of men are not willing to wait years for 
returns, and since a rational system of mining 
requires patience and the outlay of much capital, 
these are not the ones to engage in it. 

" Ifa mine really proves valuable and rich oreis at 
once extracted from thesame, itoften falls into the 
hands of joint stock companies, whose object is not 
to work the mine fairly and legitimately, but who 
manage to make large fortunes, by shrouding the 
doings at the mine in mystery by only opening one 
gallery at a time, and thuscontrive to make its value 
appear either extravagantly high, or of hardly any 
value whatever. 

“In the one case the priceof shares is brought to 
the highest figures by-employing as many men as 
will find room in the mine, taking out unusually 
large quantities of ore and making large dividends; 
in the other ease the mine is declared exhausted, 
all supplies of ore are withheld, assessments are 
levied, law suits against the mine are commenced, 
and thus the price of shares is unduly depressed. 
In the former case the managers, who form a ring 
which controls mach capital, wantto sell out at alarge 
profit; in the latter case they want to buy. in again 
and start out for a repetition of the operation. 

“ There isno doubt but that mining has, in these 
various ways, been brought into disrepute, and the 
public, gulied and swiadled, not caring to investi- 


gate the true causes of their losses, declare mining 
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ruinous and unprofitable in the highestdegree. No 
capital can any longer be found for the opening of 
mines, no matter how promising, and the result is a 
general depression in mining operations, 

“ Thesooner the ownership of our mines passes 
from tho hands of these specularors into those 
of men who are willing to enter into mining as a 
legitimate pursuit to be followed for years, and as a 
permanent investment, the better it will be for the 
gencral interests of the country. 

* In order to arrive at this result it is necessary to 
restore confidence in mining operations, which can 
only be accomplished by demonstrating that mining 
can be made a most lucrative, permanent, and sat- 
isfactory occupation, that mineral lodes extend 
downward to any depth, and that nearly all the 
present difficulties may be overcome provided all 
the smaller interests in a district are consolidated 
under ond rational system, 

* Deep drains and working tunnels have by experi- 
ence in Europe been found to accomplish these re- 
sults, ‘hey are necessary for the development of 
our immense minoral resources. But how are they 
to be constructed, requiring, as they do, millions of 
dollars and years of time, while no confidence exists 
in mining operations? 

“ Your committee consider the successful construc- 
tion of one such work as the means of restoring con- 
fidence in that important, branch of industry, of 
inducing private capital thereafter to enter freely 
into like operations in other districts, thereby adding 
much to the wealth, population, commerce, and re- 
sources of the country, and building up, on a per- 
manent basis, the vast empire stretching from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, whose only 
resources are its mineral wealth, and whieh will form 
the future great market for the agricultural products 
of the westera and the manufactures of the eastern 
States. 

By far the most important and productive mining 
district in the United States is that which contains 
the Comstock lode, in the State of Nevada. The 
miners on thatlode are laboring under the difficulties 
already indieated, and for the want of a deep-drain 
tunnel are fast approaching abandonment. Extra- 
ordinary inducements present themselves for the 
execution of such a work at this place. 

‘Your committee have patiently and carefully in- 
vestigated all the questions having any bearing 
upon the subject, and, without reporting at Jength 
the particulars of the documents, reterences, and 
general information which have been examined, beg 
leave to submit the following general statement of 
facts and conclusions which have induced them to 
perlect the accompanying bill, and earnestly recom- 
mend its passage.” 


Sir, what increase of wealth and power and 
unity to the Republic when the mineral re- 
sources of the new West shall be fairly encour- 
aged and developed—encouraged and fostered 
by the Government as a wise and provédent 
policy dictates, and as commerce and agricul- 
ture and manufactures have been encouraged 
and fostered, by a uniform course of legis- 
tion! 

No one needs to be reminded that the paper 
currency of the country is but a fictitious rep 
resentative of value, and that gold and silver 
are the standards all over the world by which 
possessions and property are measured, Take 
away the basis of the precious metals, and 
where would be our paper promises to pay? 
Just in proportion as we approach toan equal- 
ization. in these two representatives of value 
do we approach specie payment. As our solid 
metallie currency is increased, our ability to 
meet.all our financial obligations will also be 
increased, giving stability to the Government 
and confidence to the people. 

Bear in mind that there is a great dif- 
ference between the production of gold and 
silver and all other. productions. Most other 
productions are articies of consumption. They 
have special purposes, in the application to 
which bey are consumed and disappear. The 
farmer who produces.a dollar’s worth of wheat 
and the miner who digs out a dollar’s worth 
of gold may derive equal profits from their 
different pursuits. Hence, the one stands on 
an equality with the other, so far as individual 
gain or the interest of a particular locality is 
concerned. Yet the wheat is ground into 
flour, made into bread, and consumed ; while 
the gold dug out by the miner finds its way into 
the channels of commerce, is transferred from 
one nation to another, as the balance of trade 
may require, and forms a permanent addition to 
the stock of the precious metals in the world. 
Notice the effect of such addition as illustrated 
by many examples. For instance, at the time 


of the discovery of America, in 1492, the stock 

of the precious metals in Europe was estimated 

at $170,000,000.- In the year 1600 it had in- 

ones to $650,000,000—a gain of nearly four- 
old. 

That extraordinary increase in a little more 
than one hundred years had- a corresponding 
effect. Gold and silver became cheaper in 
the same ratio as their quantity had increased. 
Tt required four times as much to buy avy 
commodity ; that is to say, all commodities 
increased in price fourfold. A similar in- 
crease in prices can be traced to a hke cause 
down to the present day. ; 

The increase in quantity, therefore, of the 
precious metals depreciates their value in 
precisely the same proportion as it appreciates 
the value of all other kinds of property. Or, 
in other words, the percentage added to the 
stock of the precious metals in circulation 
adds the same percentage to the money value 
of all property in the world. 

Francis Bowen, the best American authority 
on political economy, expresses this. view in 
the following words: 

“ The general principle is, that the value of money 
falls in precisely the same ratio in which its quantity 
is increased. If the whole money in circulation 
should be doubled, priges would be doubled; if it 


was only increased one fourth, prices would rise 
one fourth.” 


The same principle is laid down by Jobn 
Stuart Mill, well known as the highest modern 
authority in England. Hesays: 

“It is to be remarked that this ratio would bo pre- 
cisely that in which the quantity of money had been 
increased. If the whole money in circulation was 
doubled, prices would bo doubled; if it was only 


increased one fourth, prices would increase one 
ourth, 


To illustrate the immense effect of this rise 
in prices, we will assume the following figures : 
supposing that the taxable property of the 
whole civilized world is $200,000,000,000, and 
that the amount of money in existence is 
$3,600,000,000, the addition of $900,000.000 
would depreciate the precious metals twenty- 
five per cent. ; and, iv consequence, it would 
require $250,000,000,000 to purchase all the 
taxable property of the world. ‘The addition 
of $900,000,000 in money, therefore, would 
have the effect of producing $50,000,000,000 
in the increased value of property. This in- 
crease of value may not be perceptible from 
year to year; the aggregate result, however, 
afier a number of years is inevitable. Bowen 
refers to this as follows: 


“There may be brief and violent fluctuations in 
therelative value of particular commodities, while 
the great movement is steadily going on which slowly 
enhances the value of all.” 


This increase in value, however, does not 
materially affect individuals; for when the 
cost of living increases, thé rates of wages 
increase also, but it acts as a stimulus to en- 
terprise, and thus creates general prosperity. 
Hume long ago remarked: , 

“Tn every kingdom into which money begins to 


flow in greater abundance than ‘formerly every- 
thing takes a new face: labor and industry gain 
life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, the 
mauutacturer more diligent and skillful, and even 
the farmer follows his plow with greater alaerity 
and attention. But when gold and silver aro dit 
ininishing, the workman has not the same employ- 
ment from the manufacturer and merchant, though 
he pays the same price for everything in the mar- 
ket; the farmer cannot dispose of his corn and cat- 


| tle, though he must pay the same rent to his land- 


lord. The poverty, beggary, and sloth that must 
ensue are easily foreseen.” 

When a debt already exists, it being a fixed 
number of dollars, the decrease in value of 
each dollar proportionately reduces such debt. 
Mr. Alison, in discussing this interesting sub- 
ject, says: 

“It will belong to a succeeding historian to nar- 
rate the wonderful spring which this country (Eug- 
land) made during the five years which. foliowed 
1852, under the influence of the gold discoveries in 
America and Australia. The annual supply of gold 


arid silver for the use of the world was, by these 
discovéries, suddenly increased from an average of 


ten millions to thirty-five. million nounds'sterling. 
Most of all did Great Britain and Ireland expen 
ence the wonderful effects of this great nddition to 
the circulating modium ofthe globe. Prices Tap- 
idly rose, wages advanced ina similar proportion, 
exports and imports enormously increased, while 
crime and misery rapidly diminished. Wheat rose 


from forty-five to sixty-five shillings, but the wages” 
of labor of every kind advanced in nearly.as great a 
proportion; they were found to be about thirty per 
cent. higher than they had been five years before. In 
Ireland the change was. still greater, and probably 
unequaled in so short'a time in the annals of his- 
tory. The effect of the immense addition. to the 
currency of the world, to the industry of all nations, 
and in an especial manner of the British isles, has 
been prodigious. It has raised our exports from 
£5$,000,000 in 1851 to £97,000,000 in 1854, £95,000,000 
in 1855, and £115,000,000 in 1856; and augmented our 
imports-from £157,000,000 in the former to £172,000,- 
000 in the latter year.” a wee 
_ The influence upon the public debt of this 
increase of the precious metals as @ circulating 
medium and standard of value, and of the cor- 
respondent increase in the taxable property 
of the country, is eminently worthy: of :con- 
sideration. Our national debt May 1, 1872, 
was $2,197,743,440, and is a burden on an 
amount of taxable property estimated, accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, at $80,000,000,000, 
or more exactly, $80,068,518,587. The amount 
of the precious metals now in actual circula- 
tion throughout the world is estimated at about 
forty-two hundred million dollars; and their 
present annual production in the United States 
may be placed at $70,000,000.* : , 

The increase, therefore, by one sixtieth of 
the amount of the precious metals increases 
the amount of the taxable property in the 
United States in the same proportion; that is,- 
by one sixtieth, or $500,000,000 per annum. 

Suppose a tax at’ the rate of one per cent. 
to be collected and set aside from. this in- 
creased value of the property of the country, 
we get the following result: 


Increased 

Year. Increased value of revenue at 
property. one per cent. 

First..... « $500,000,000 $5,000,000 
Second . 1,000,000,000 0, 000.050 
Third. .1,500,000,000 15,000,000 
Fourth 2,600,000,000 20,000.0u0 
Fifth. 2,500,000, 000. 25,000,000 
Sixth. . 3.000,000,000 30,000,000 
Seven . 3.500.000,000 35,000,000 
Eighth.. . 4,000,000.000 40,009,000 
Ninth . 4,500,000,000 45,000,000 
Tenth , 5,000,000,000 50,000,000 
Hlevent . 5,500,000. 000 55,000,000 
Twelfth. . 6,000,000,000 60,000,000 
Thirteenth. 6,500.000,000 65.000.000 
Fourteenth.  7,000,800,000 70,000,000 
Fifteenth. < 7,500,000,000 75,000,000 
Sixteenth... . 8,000,000,000 80,004,000 
Seventeenth... . 8,500,000.000 85,000,000 
Eighteenth. « 9,000,000,000 95,000,000 
Nineteenth, . 9,500, 000,000 95,000,000 
Twentieth.. .10,090.000,000. 109.000,000 
Twenty-first.. ..10,500,000,000 105,600,000 
‘i wenty-second. .11,000,000,000 110.000,000 
Twenty-third... .11,500.000,000 . 116,000,000 
‘\wenry-fourth. .12,000,000,000, 120.000.000 
Twenty-fifth.... 12,500.000,000 ` ‘ 325,000,000 
Twenty-sixth....., g 000,000 130,000,000 


Twenty-seventh.. 


Twenty-eighth. 14°000,000,000 , 140,000,000 
Twenty-ninth.. 145,000,000 
Phirtieth. wi. .15,000,000,000 150,600,008 

In thirty years, $2,325,000,000 


We would consequently collect: in thirty: 
years $2,325,000,000-—enoagh to pay! the na.” 
tional debt, without any taxation whatever-of 
present existing values of property. pee ie 

` By proper legislation the production of gold 


*Estimated for the year 1870 by Professor Raymond, 
United States Commissioner of Mining: Statistios, as 
follows: : 


Brom California... ...$25,000 000 
From Montana... «9,100,009 
From Idaho.......0. - 6,000,000 
From Utah wre 1,800,000 
Riom Arizona a Washington 3 800,000 
? regon and Washin ea 000; 
From Colorado ae atoia teases 3,075,000. 


From Wyoming 
From Nevada... 
From New Mexico... 
From all other sources...... 


Total. cesceesertecneseneenecn eresse tersar ersueatoneeggeaes 
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and silver may be more than doubled, that is 
to say, brought to an annual yield of $140,- 
000,000, which would, at one percent. of taxa- 
tion, create enough additional revenue to pay 
off the: public debt in fifteen years. Such 
elements of national wealth and power are in 
our mines! =. : oe 

_ When Francis Bowen wrote his ‘Principles 
of Political Weonomy,’’ we had no national 
debt. Butin referring to the debt of England 
he used the following language: 
“As the depreciation goes on, taxation may be 
extended pari passu without throwing any addi- 
tional burden upon the community: and a sinking 
fund formed out of the surplus thus obtained would 
pay off the national debt in-less than one genera- 
tion, Our national debt, it is true, is but small, and 
what little there is will quickly be extinguished. 
But the debts of the individual States are large, 
amounting in the aggregate to over $200,000,00), a 
large portion of which is owned in Europe, | It is, 
therefore, satisfactory to remember that as the 
monetary revolution will operate exclusively for 
the benefit'of the indebted party, our own land will 
derive as much benefit from it, in proportion to our 
means, as any other country on earth.” 

The effect of the increase of the precious 
metals on taxation and ational debt has been 
often recognized by the financiers and states- 
men of Great Britain, and was stated in the 
following language by Sir Robert Peel in 1844; 

‘‘ There is no contract, public or private, no engage- 
ment, national or individual, which is not affected 
by it. ‘The enterprises of commerce, the profits 
of trade, the arrangements made in all domestic 
relations of society, the wages of labor, pecuniary 
transactions of the highest amount and the lowest, 
the puyment of the national debt, the provision for 
the national expenditure, the command which the 

. Coin of tho smalles; denomination has over the 
necessities of life, are all affected by it.” 

M. Chevalier, the well-known French writer 
on political economy, in his treatise on ‘*'The 
Probable Fall in the Value of Gold,” pub- 
lished in 1859, says: 

“Owing to the discovery of the new gold mines, a 
time will arrive when a change will come over the 

ritish treasury as if some genii, an enemy of its 
creditors, had spirited away their dividend war- 
rants and substituted others of only half ther value, 
Not that the number of pounds sterling due to them 
as principal, and of which the interest is counted 
to them every six months, will be diminished; not 
that the quantity of gold contained in the pound ster- 
ling will be lessened; but tho British treasury will 
hencelorth draw from the tax-payers each pound 
sterling with as little difficulty to them as it pre- 
viously took to pay a half sovereign.” 

Mr. Speaker, it has been well said that min- 
ing and agriculture are the two great forms of 
productive industry. All human activities in 
material things are based upon the products of 
the field and of the mine—upon what is pro- 
ducedand upon what is exchanged. ‘The soph- 
istry that gold and silver money is merely a 
conventional matter is altogether trivial. All 
society is conventional. Every human institu 
tion is conventional ; and the things upon which 
mankind bave agreed are things which Provi- 
dence has ordained, Gold and silver are the 
world’s money, or medium of exchange. They 
have so been in all ages, and this accepted 
medium must bear a certain relation to the vol: 
ume of the world’s business. Jxperience, 
speaking more authoritatively than the philoso- 
phers, bas shown that in spite of all contriv- 
ances. of barter, credit, and paper money, the 
supply of the precious metals is of vital importr 
aucce to all commercial nations. 

But the sources of this supply are not per- 
petual. Men till the same soil for generations ; 
and, if it is properly cared for, its produetive- 
ness is not impaired. But every mineral and 
metallic deposit is certain, sooner or later, to 
be exhausted. We may say, then, that mining 
for the precious metal yields a permanent form 
of wealth from a transient source, while agri- 
culture yields a perishable wealth from an 
unfailing source. ‘Lhe mistakes of mining are 
always, to a greater or less extent, Irretriev- 
able, “Wastetul and iguorant farmers may 
exhaust the soil, but nature, time, and skill, 
will restore it. Even the improvident destruc- 
tion of its forests entails upon a nation 


= 


only a temporary evil, 
again 

Butan economical exhaustion ofa mine or of 
a mining district can be brought about by reck- 
less or unskillful mining beyond the possibil- 
ity of restoration. ‘There are mines in Mex- 
ico, for instance, known to have been rich, 
and to carry in depth a continuation of the 
same deposits ; but the improvidence of former 
owners and the ignorance of engineers have 
left the mines without adequate timbering or 
support, and full of water, which, owing to 
the irregular excavations made, cannot be 
drained. or pumped out except at enormous 
expense, Those mines, rich as they still are, 
remain practically inaccessible and therefore 
worthless. 

A wasteful and reckless manner of working 
our own mines is fast. bringing them intoa con- 
dition similar to those Mexican mines. The 
remedy, before it shall be too late, is with the 
Government,—though not by direct interfer- 
ence with or control of this industry. No one 
would advocate such a policy. But what I do 
claim is, that the interests of the people, the con- 
tinued prosperity of this country demand that 
proper encouragementshould be given by legis- 
lation to our mining industry as is given to 
that other great industry—agriculture. This 
should be done by more liberal appropriations 
for explorations and geological surveys through 
that extensive region of our country, sorich, so 
undeveloped, and so imperfectly known, slop- 
ing toward the western sea. 

It should be done by aiding that noble dar- 
ing and self-reliance—that high spirit of enter- 
prise, which has subdued the wilderness and 
made its solitudes reécho with the sounds of 
free, intelligent, and Christian labor; which is 
now leading the van of a coming civilization 
that shall be better and truer, more charitable 
and more humane, than you may find in many 
older communities and States. It should be 
done by placing in the miner’s dwelling, in 
the prospector’s cabin, reports and statistics 
upon their special industry ; results of methods 
in producing and reducing ores; instructions 
in assaying and in testing minerals; in tracing 
indications of mineral deposits; in making 
practically available the best experience and 
the best learning, and then—and | hope before 
long—in the establishment of a national school 
of mining. 

Sir, our territorial area is complete, ocean- 
bound, like the perfected shield of Achilles. 
Safely stored far inland, guarded by mountain 
and desert, are the great treasures of the Re- 
public, To their conservation and develop- 
ment I would direct your attention. ‘hey, 
with agriculture, commerce, and the mechanic 
arts, bind indissolubly the interior both to 
the Mast and to the West, and should make 
our country a national growth, complete, also, 
in all its parts, and wanting in no resource for 
either peace or war. 


since trees will grow 


Extension of Ku Klux Act. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS F. BAYARD, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In THE SENATE or tue Unrrep STATES, 
May 21, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871— 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: A few days ago a bill was 
brought before the Senate by the honorable 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morrow] to pro- 
vide for holding the presidential election in 
Louisiana on aday different for holding the 
same election in other States, thus violating, as 
I conceive, the provisions of the Constitution 
under the pretext that the State election of Lou- 


isiana was held on the same day, añd that some 
expense and trouble would be saved the electors 
of that State by. having both elections at the 
same time. The day following another bill 
was brought in extending the system of super- 
vision by Federal appointees over all voting 
places in the United States without limitation 
as to population of the districts. J at that 
time charged that this was a system, a general 
plan, to usurp powers over the elections of 
the country by the Federal Administration, 
unwarranted by the Constitution anc in viola- 
tion of the whole theory of our system of 
Government. 

My protest, as usual, availed nothing; but 
the Senator from Indiana took occasion to 
call me to account for having denounced those | 
measures as part of such a system and plan, 
and denied the correctness of my charge. I 
now reiterate it, and find cumulative proof in 
this third feature of the system, prearranged 
in the secret recesses of party caucus, des- 
tined I well know to pass this body, and in- 
tended in the desperation of party to give the 
control of ‘the coming presidential election 
into the hands of one of the candidates. I 
said then, Mr. President, that the steps of 
power are stealthy, its approaches insidious, 
and, therefore, more carefully to be watched 
in their inception. 

The country will recollect that a few days 
before the adjournment of Congress in April, 
1871, the President of the United States sent 
in a harried message to the Senate, upon 
which theink had scarcely dried, written as it 
is believed in a room in this Capitol. inter- 
lined by various hands, and requesting that 
Congress should not adjourn until extraordin- 
ary powers had been invested in him for the 
repression of alleged disorders in the southern 
States, 

The consequence of this message was the 
enactment iuto law of the act approved the 
20th of April, 1871, entitled ‘‘ An act to en- 
force the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and for other pur- 
poses,” and it is seldom that a general phrase 
of legislation is more pregnant with dangerous 
meaning than that—‘‘for otber purposes.” 
Dangerous as were the powers conferred by 
that act upon the President, extreme and vio- 
lent as was the measure in all its propositions, 
it yet provided that one ofthe most dangerous 
sections of the law should have but temporary 
existence, and that its operations should cease 
afier the end of the then next regular session 
of Congress. 

It is now openly proposed what I must 
believe was then secretly intended, to continue 
the exercise of the dangerous and enormous 
powers conferred under that section upon the 
President until the end of the next session of 
Congress, and until the opportunity shall have 
been fally given him of using these powers for 
the destruction of public liberty and to secure 
his own reélection. 

This bill gives the President of the United 
States absolute and despotic power over the 
people of any and every State, or part of a 
State. He ean select for the exercise of this 
power any stronghold of his political oppo- 
nents, and exclude those where his friends 
may appear to be in the ascendency. It sub- 
stitutes his irresponsible will for the safe- 
guards of the Constitution. He can suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus in 
his diseretion. 

The grant of power to suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus is classified and con- 
tained in the list of powers delegated to Congress 
and to them the power is grudgingly and care- 
fully confided. In no event shali the writ be 


i suspended except in cases of rebellion or inva- 


sion, and not even in such cases unless publie 
safety may require it. Whoever before con- 
tended or supposed, until these latter days of 


1872.] 
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usurpation, thatthe senatorial decree of ancient 
Kome should go forth, ne quid. detrimenti 
respublica capiat; and this decree, be it re- 
` membered, always preceded the appointment 
of a dictator. If such power can bave any 
pretense of existence in a government so lim- 
ited and defined in its jurisdiction as ours, it 
surely must be one of the highest and most 
responsible acts of legislation, and cannot be 
pretended to be vested in a department of the 
Government incapable of making any law or 
of prescribing any rule of conduct to anybody. 
Laws should be intended to guard the liberty 
of the citizen, and to the Legislature alone 
have the people delegated the power of mak- 
ing or modifying laws, Yet this bill would 
give to the Executive the power to take away 
liberty itself, the very end for which laws were 
designed. 

By the current of judicial decisions from 
Marshall to Taney the question of suspension 
of the writ of kabeas corpus depends upon 
political considerations on which the Legis- 
lature alone is to decide. To them exclu- 
sively it belongs, aud they must exercise their 
limited jurisdiction over the question under 
a high discretion inherent in their own bodies 
and incapable in its very nature from being 
delegated to another department of the Gov- 
ernment. , 

The law is furthermore unconstitutional 
because it invadesthe inherent essential police 
powers of the several States, without which 
and the free unimpeded exercise of which they 
would be States in name only. It assumes 
Federal jurisdiction over municipal ‘police 
mattera, which it cannot be pretended was 
ever delegated to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion, and which are therefore expressly and 
necessarily reserved to the several States orto 
the people thereof. 
© Jt is scarcely worth while to repeat here the 
history of our Government illustrated by an 
unbroken series of judicial decisions on this 
point, and yet, nevertheless, as perhaps these 
extreme measures way prove to be the starting 


point for a reaction in favor of a respect for the | 


limitations of our Government, which cannot 
take place too soon, and which I deem essential 
for the preservation of the liberties of the 
people, I will recall to the Senate by short 
extracts the true theory of our Government in 
respect of the separation of powers, the defi- 
niuion of powers, between the Federal Govern- 
ment and those of the States. In the case of 
the City of New York vs. Milne, (11 Peters, 
182,) Judge Barbour, who delivered the opin- 
ion of the court, says: 


“Let us see what powers are left with the States, 
The Wederalist, in the forty-fiftth number, speaking 
of this subject, says: ‘the powers reserved to the 
several States will extend to all the objects which 
jn the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people; and the 
oe order, improvement, and prosperity of the 

ates 

~ And this court, in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
(9 W heat., 203,) which will hereafter be more par- 
ticularly noticed, in speaking of the inspection laws 
of the States, say: ‘they form a portion of that im- 
mense mass of legislation which embraces every thing 
within the territory of a State not surrendered to 
the General Government, all which can be most ad- 


vantageously exercised by the States themselves. i 


Inspection laws, quarantine laws, health laws of 
every discription, as well as laws forregulating thein- 
ternal commerce ofa State, and those which respect 
turnpike roads, ferries, &c., are component parts of 
this masg O CE E RO ee A 
“We choose rather to plant ourselves on what we 
consider impregnable. positions, They are these: 
that a State has the same undeniable and unlinited 
jurisdiction over all persons and things, within its 
territorial limits, as any foreign nation; where that 
jurisdiction is not surrendered or restrained by the 
Constitution of the United States. That, by virtue 
of this, it isnot only the right, but the bounden and 
solemn duty of a State, to advance the safety, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of its people, and to provide 
for its general welfare, and by any and every act of 
legislation which it may deem to be conducive to these 
ends; where the power over the particular subject or 
the manner of its exercise is not surrendered or re- 
strained, in the manner just stated. That all those 
powers which relate to merely municipal legisla- 


SENATE: 
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tion, or what may, perhaps, more properly be called 
internal police, are not tbus surrendered. or re- 
strained; and that, consequently, in relation to 
these, the authority of a State is complete, unquali- 
fied, and exclusive.”’ 

There were dissenting opinions in that case, 
but not as to those doctrines and principles. 
They are, if anything, more pointedly ap- 
proved by Mr. Justice Thompson and by Mr. 
Justice Story in their dissenting opinions 
in that case. The same principles were ex- 
amined with great care and thought over very 
vigorously in the famous passenger cases to be 
found in 7 Howard. The doctrine that the 
internal police powers of the State are her 
own, are beyond the power of Congress for 
interference and cannot be disturbed, is a po- 
sition which the court, in the case from which 
I have just read, called ‘impregnable, and 
has remained so to this day. The same doc- 
trines will be found in the case of The Col- 
lector vs. Dade, 11 Wallace, decided in the 
December term of 1870, in which the same 
doctrines are referred to by the court with 
approval. Speaking of the States, they say: 

“To them nearly the whole charge of interior 
regulation is committed or left; to them and to tho 
people all powers not expressly delegated to tho 
national Government are reserved,’” 

It would seem a mere truism to state prop- 
ositions of this kind, and yet when we find 
them deliberately invaded and overthrown by 
acts of Congress, it is time that those who de 
sire to maintain the limitations of the Gov- 
ernment and prevent a conflict between the 
State and Federal authorities should enter 
their protest and give their reasons for it. 

If two persons in any State conspire to com- 
mit any crime against persons or property this 
bill-removes them from the con'rol of State 
courts and authority and brings them before 
the tribunals of the United States Government 
as police courts. It therefore conflicts at all 
points with the jurisdiction of the State courts 
over matters always controlled by them and 
unquestionably necessary for State existence. 
It establishes two penal codes widely different 
in their extent and operation for the same 
classes of offenses in the same community. It 
confounds all distinction between State and 
Federal tribunals, and is thus contradictory 
and violative of all judicial decisions since the 
foundation of our Government, and will of 
necessity produce collision and confusion be- 
tween State and Federal authorities through- 
out the land. 

Thus, virtually under the power and duty of 
the President to give information-to Congress 
of the condition of the countryand recommend 
measures for legislation, we witness the utter 
and shocking perversion of duty and exercise 
of power by Congress transferring in advance 
the whole and more than its powers over the 
liberties of the citizen into the hands of the 
President, and allowing him at will to proclaim 
martial law anywhere and everywhere he may 
see fit in the United States. 

Mr. President, it is to me an appalling and 
fearful thing to witness how the frail bands of 
constitutional limitation are snapping and part- 
ing in the fire of party spirit and sectional 
animosity. It seems to me the principles on 
which our- system of Government was based 
are day by day more and more effaced, and 
their very existence forgotten. Legislation by 
Congress seems day by day to be assuming 
the form and shape of mere military orders. 
Reason, argument, persuasion, moral power, 
are supplanted by the argument of arms. Our 
Government is fast becoming a Government 
of mere will, and a government of laws is being 
forgotten or discarded. We have seen lately 
in this very Chamber how the decisions of the 
judicial branch of our Government are met by 
the majority.. When heat and passion have 
induced the passage of an act by Congress 


violative of the Constitution, and therefore I] 


invalid, and in calm and temperate methods 
the Supreme Court of the United States: with- 
out a single voice of dissent so declares it to 
be, loud and disrespectful denunciations of the 
exercise of just judicial prerogative are heard 
from the leaders of: the-majovitys. denuicia+ 
tions of the decision which thwarted their hos» 
tile intent, and something approaching threats 
against a coördinate ged odsel branch of the 
Government. 3 

And let not the people of the northern 
States believe that this power so greedily 
asked for by the President, so shamelessly 
sought to be awarded him by his party friends 
in Congress, can be exercised or will be exer- 
cised to subjugate the southern States and 
destroy the liberties of that people alone. ` It 
is the first step that costs. ‘lhat which is pre- 
tended as a law to-day for but. part of the 
country, a temporary law for partof the coun- 
try, will shortly become the settled. law forthe 
whole country. The emergency of party, the 
needful party success, will be the only regula- 
tion that its authors and its executors, will 
recognize. ee 

Mr. President, it were useless in me: to 
revive and restate the constitutionalarguments, 
the arguments of policy and wise statesman- 
ship, iu opposition to this bill. The history 
of the former debate upon the original enact- 
ment of the bill contains them. Let me now 
exainine the condition of affairs which is the 
alleged pretext for the extension of this moat 
dangerous and violent measure. Let us’see 
how the President of the United States has 
exercised the great powers canferred upon 
him by that bill: : a oe 

On the 17th day of October, £871, nine 
counties in the State of South Carolina were 
by proclamation of the President placed under 
martial law, and a troop of Unbited States 
dragoons, under the control of a fitting instru- 
ment, one Major Merrill, have dominated the 
territory embraced by those counties and the 
unhappy citizens who are there resident, 

Among those counties was the county of 
Marion, which contains, by the last census, & 
population of upward of twenty-two ‘thousand 
people. From October the 17th until Novem- 
ber the 8d following, a period of three weeks, 
these twenty two thousand American citizens 
were without the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, were liable to instant and summary 
arrest by military order with or without pro- 
cess; in other words, living under martial law, 
which simply means living under no law at all, 
the mere willof a military commander. There 
was not an hour of the day or night when any 
man, woman, or child in that county could be 
secure against arrest and incarceration. There 
was notaday orhour of thattime when the cause 
of such arrest or imprisonment: could be in- 
quired into. And after this state of things 
had existed, as I have said, for nearly three 
weeks, the President of the United States ia 
his scene of pleasure at Long Branch. discov- 
ered that it was another county called ‘Union 
in which the alleged disturbances and ‘facts : 
set forth in the fourth section of the bill as 
constituting a rebellion against the: United 
States were said to exist; that ‘in Marion 
county there was no-rebellion; that there was 
peace and security and law; and that he had 
been misinformed by the agents to whom he 
intrusted the keeping of his political -cou- 
science, and that’ Union and’ not Marion 
county must be placed in-irons. The two 
proclamations of the President establish the 
facts I have just stated. 

Mr. SAWYER. © Will the Senator allow mè.. 
one moment? EEE ae 
Mr. BAYARD. I will if itis necessary to- 
correct. my facts. I propose to go ‘on and 
state the facts, and then, if the Senator desires 
to correct them, he can do gò. = ” 

On the 12th of October the Président gave 
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notice that the suspension of the writ would 
be made unless these aileged armed combina- 
tions were dispersed in the mean time. That 
proclamation could scarcely reach the interior 
counties of South Carolina, where the postal 
facilities- are not at all equal to those in the 
northern States. in that period; but with that 
short notice,. five days after, the President 
proceeded to eupend the writ, and did it in 
the nine counties named, including Marion. 
The county of Marion was without law, sub- 
ject to his individual will, or the will of his 
deputy whom he placed there, a soldier, until 
the 3d of November, when he issued another 
proclamation with various recitals, one of 
which I will now read: 

“ Whereas the county of Marion was named in 
said proclamation as one of the counties in which 
said unlawful combinations and conspiracies for the 
purposes aforesaid existed, and in which the priy- 
ileges of the'writ of Aubeas corpus were suspended ; 
and whereas it has been ascertained that in said 
eounty of Marion said combinations and conspira- 
cies do not exist to the extent recited in said procla- 
mations; and whereas it has been ascertained that 
unlawful combinations and conspiracies of the char- 
acter and tothe extent and for the purposes de- 
scribed in said proclamations, do exist in the county 
of Union in said State.” 

And immediately he proceeds to place the 
county of Union in irons, having given no 
notice of his intention to its inhabitants, and 
the county of Marion is released. If there be 
any error in what I have stated as a fact, the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina can 
now correct me, 

Mr. SAWYER. My only purpose in rising 
was to call attention to the fact that it was well 
known that that was simply a clerical error, 
that the wort ‘‘ Marion’! was substituted by 
the person who wrote the original proclama- 
tion for the word ‘ Union,” or the printer 
understood it was the word t‘ Marion ” instead 
of the word ‘‘ Union.” There never was any 
pretense that the combinations alluded to, and 
which were the cause of the proclamation, did 
exist in the county of Marion. There never 
was any exercise of the power which was given 
in the act of the President, over the county of 
Marion. There never was any military force 
stationed in the county of Marion for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the civil law there, nor was 
the county of Marion barmed one iota. 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President, the fact that 
such an excuse can be offered for such an act 
in the Senate of the United States, and that, 
too, by a Senator representing the State so in- 
vaded, is a proof to me how dull and blunted, 
how insensible to the demands of true civil 
liberty, the Senate of the United States has 
become. To think that twenty-two thousand 
people could be deprived of that great writ of 
right, could be for one day or one hour placed 
beyond the control of law by a clerical error, 
the error of a elerk—the proposition is dread- 
ful. Are our liberties, are the liberties of the 
entire community to be placed subjectto cleri- 
eal errors? Suppose it had been the name 
ofa single individual who had been ordered 


to be executed—a man called John is shot to | 


death by musketry by this Major Merrill, by 
order of the President, and it turns out to be 
James who is ths victim. Are we to be told 
that a clerical error is to pardon that guilt? 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. President 

Mr. BAYARD. No, sir. 
made bis explanation. He is welcome to the 
benetit of it. I can ouly say that it seems to 
me to aggravate the case and to point out the 
very danger which I rose here to warn the 
country against. 

Mr. SAWYER. If the Senator will allow 
me a single moment, I will nog interrupt him 
ugain. Itseems to me the parallel which the 
Senator has drawn fails utterly until the exe- 
cution does take place. As the fact goes, no 
individual's rights in the eounty of Marion 
were invaded; the writ of habeas corpus was 
not suspended in regard to the county of 


The Senator has | 


Marion except on paper. Had the powers 
which were given by the act been attempted 
to be exercised in the county of Marion, there 
was no officer of the United States there to 
exercise them. The President did not decide 
to exercise them there. It was simply, as I 
said, a clerical error, and so far as the county: 
of Marion is concerned it was in precisely the 
same condition as the State of Delaware was. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it isa clerical error, I 
say it is a clerical error that the man who is 
capable of making it should be impeached for. 
It is an evil day for our country when a com- 
munity shall be invaded on paper! Pray, 
what are all your writs of your courts, what is 
the order of execution, what is the grant of 
pardon as to its existence, what is any act of 
Government but on paper ? 

Accordingly Union county was then, with 
eight adjoining counties, placed under martial 
law, and judging from the fact that the Pres- 
ident’s orders are still kept in force, it may be 
presumed that he conscientiously believes that 
martial law is still necessary, although nearly 
one year has rolled by since this Radical pan- 
acea for all political discontents has been ap- 
plied to those unhappy people. Nay, further, 
if we are to judge by the message sent in to 
us the other day by the-President, the need for 
such repressive measures has been rather in- 
tensified than diminished, Do the American 
people realize the meaning of these facts that 
the Executive ofthe nation should so carelessly, 
so criminally employ the enormous powers 
intrusted to him, that he should canse a com- 
munity of twenty-two thousand of his fellow- 
citizens, in a time of profound peace, to be 
placed under martial Jaw by a mere mistake, 
a clerical mistake, perhaps, upon the part of 
some reckless subordinate, or perhaps the 
error might have been in filling up blank proc- 
lamations in the absence of the Executive at 
his favorite watering-place, left ready signed 
for convenience sake in case of emergency? 

Sir, in a more wholesome tone of public 
feeling such a law as this would be an impos- 
sibility; but even did it exist such a method 
of execution would have led and ought to have 
led to the impeachment and removal of the 
official guilty of such neglect. He can be no 
proper guardian of the liberties of the people 
who could permit ‘‘his own clerical error” to 
take from twenty-two thousand of bis fellow- 
citizens civil government for a period of three 
weeks or order it to be so taken. 
his mandaie he expects his subordinate to carry 
it out, and when the order for martial law was 
made it was the intention of the President 
that it should be executed. If it was not ex- 
ecuted so much, perhaps, the more fortunate 
for the people, but no thankg to bim. Is this 
that faithful execution of the laws which the 
Constitution requires of him in his oath of 
oflice ? 

And what has been the history of the opera- 
tions in Carolina in those counties under mil- 
itary rule since last fall? The total population 
I believe is about one hundred and seventy-two 
thousand, rather more blacks than whites. 
The State of South Carolina is in the hands 
of the President's political friends. No polit- 
ical opponent of his is permitted to hold office 
in the State. The executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of the State government 
are all in the hands of his political party. 
What must be the condition, and what must 
have been the abuses in that community, 
when, after nine months of martial law, of 
ruthless, unsparing, unlimited arrests, impris- 
onments without number or question, trials 
as summary and numerous as pliant machinery 
eoald afford, we are now told. on the 19th of 
April, 1872, by the lust message of the Presi- 
dent on this subject, that at Jeast two thirds 
of the active white men of those counties are 
embraced in the combinations prohibited by 


If he issues | 


the fourth section of the act pow under con- 
sideration, and that they have the active 
sympathy and countenance of a majority of 
the remainiog third? Jt is true the President 
does not condescend to particulars where such 
petty matters as the iadividual liberty and 
personal rights of his white fellow citizens 
(who happen to be his political opponents) 
are at stake. But granting the loose, whule- 
sale, reckless assertions contained in his mes- 
sage, and stated chiefly upon hearsay, to be 
true, the fact still remains, which it would be 
well for him and his advisers and the Ameri- 
can people to study well and ponder: it is that 
these harsh measures, this relentless perse- 
cution has been a failure, ‘as such attempts 
always. wìll. be, exciting only renewed and 
unappeasable wrath in the hearts of those who 
adopt such unreasoning measures. 


Well might the great Washington, Mr. 


| President, warn his countrymen against the 


baleful influences of party spirit. Who can 
believe that the successful soldier who, as 
General of the armies of the United States, 
in December, 1865, after a personal investiga- 
tion and survey of the southern States, could 
write as follows: 

“Both in traveling and while stopping, I saw 
much and conversed treely with the citizens of those 
States, as well as with officers of the Army who bave 
been stationed among them. The following are the 
conclusions come to by me: 

“ Iam satisfied that the mass of thinking men of 
the South accept the present situation of affairs in 
good faith. The questions which have heretofore 
divided the sentiments of the people of the two sec- 
tions—slavery and States rights, or the right of a 
State to secede from the Union—they regard as 
having been settled forever by the highest tribunal, 
arms, that man ean resort to. I was pleased to 
learn from the leading men whom I met that they 
not only accepted the decision arrived at as final, 
but, now that the smoke of battle has cleared away 
and time has been given ‘for reflection, that this 
decision has been a fortunate one for the whole 
country, they receiving like benefits from it with 
those who opposed them in the field and in couveil.” 
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“ My observations lead me to the conclusion that 
the citizens of the southern States are anxious to , 
return to self-government within the Union as soon 
as possible; that while reconstructing they want and 
require protection from the Government; that they 
arein earnest in wishing to do what they think is 
required by the Government, not humiliating to 
them as citizens, and that if such a course was 
pointed out they would pursue it in good faith. It 
is to be regretted that there cannot be a greater 
commingling at this time between the citizens of 
tho two sections, and particularly of those intrusted 
with the law-making power,” 

And in 1872, when be was about to become 
for a second time a candidate for the office of 
President of the United States, that the same 
man should denounce and defame almost the 
entire section of the southern country by 
charging that unlawful and treasonable com- 
binations pervade most of the southern States, 

The President says ‘no doubt” that such 
combinations pervade the southern States. 
Sir, I am a member of the committee of 
investigation into those States. Personally I 
visited two of them, Georgia and Florida. I 
am also cognizant of most if not the whole of 
the testimony taken elsewhere, and against 
this reckless and cruel statement or sugges- 
tion I oppose the recorded testimony of those 
commitiees, and as to most of the States of 
the South, as a peremptory and positive de- 
nial of the truth of his charges, and this 
denial I make now in this place upon my 
personal responsibility, aided by the best lights 
that a desire to discover the truth would per- 
mit. Why was not the President sufficiently 
mindful of the obligations of his oath, of 
his high office, to do justice to those States 
which he and his friends in this Chamber 
must be compelled in simple truth to exon- 
erate from bis charges? Does he not know 
that the State of Virginia is without a witness 
to tarnish ber good name in such respect? 
Does he not know that Texas, Louisi na, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas were excluded from 
examination by his party friends forming the 
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majority of the committee? . Can he or his 
party friends lay their finger npon the testi- 
mony of a reliable, intelligent man of charac- 
ter in Florida or Georgia to the effect that 
such combinations pervade those two States ? 
Has he not -by selecting the nine counties in 
Carolina and handing the white people over to 
the tender mercies of Major Merrill, to be 
trausferred by him to the equally hostile juris- 
diction of Judge Bond, admitted that in more 
than a year he has found no pretext elsewhere 
for the exercise of this extreme power? 

Mr. President, the testimony taken by this 
committee and reported to Congress is of 
unprecedented bulk, nearly a dozen volumes 
of closely-printed matter. It is impossible, 
and I have sometimes half suspected it was 
intended to be impossible, to have such- an 
undigested mass read or understood by the 
general public; and it certainly would be 
impossible within the limits of a debate to 
attempt a digest of the whole. 

To two facts, however, I desire to draw the 
attention of the Senate and the country, and 
these facts will be disclosed by an examina- 
tion of the journal of the committee: first, 
that the testimony should be confined to the 
personal knowledge of a witness, excluding 
mere rumor and hearsay ; and next, that facts 
existing prior to the passage of the law should 
not be inquired of. The object of these two 
propositions was to compress the testimony 
within reasonable and readable proportions, 
and to exclude all but facts. The majority 
of the committee saw fit, for reasons of their 
own, to vote both these propositions down; 
and the result is that not one tenth part, per- 
haps 1 might say one fiftieth, of the mass of 
this so-called testimony would be received in 
a court of justice in any State to convict the 
humblest man of the pettiest offense. Evi- 
dent attempts will be found to enlighten the 
intelligence of the northern mind by copies 
of wood-cuts taken from country newspapers, 
representing jackasses and carpet-baggers, 
and which the witnesses who produced them 
and proved them before the committee sus- 
pected, and with strong probability, to be 
likenesses of themselves. 

In this connection Ido not know whether 
the eyes of the Senate or of the other House 
are to be startled by the production of a fear- 
ful engine of mischief and terror in the shape 
of a small black coffin a foot or fifteen inches 
in length, which, after long search, was pro- 

- eured by the chairman of the sub-committee 
which visited Georgia, and placed upon our 
table, there to be identified. 

I remember well, Mr. President, the unsub- 
dued merriment of every member of the com- 
mittee, except the chairman, when the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms deposited this little black box 
on the narrow ledge of the window, In the 
course of a week the proprietor arrived, and 
his account of it was that this small coffin had 
been found on a gate-post near his residence, 
and although he laughingly assured me that it 
did not alarm him much, yet he did say thatit 
scared the children when they went to feed the 
chickens the next day. Who made it is not 
known ; who placed iton the postis not known; 
but by virtue of some higher law, the right of 
property seems to have been transferred to the 
United States of America, and I understand 
it is in charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate. : 

But, Mr. President, I wish at this point to 
recall to the Senate the nature of the duty 
appointed for the joint committee of the two 
Houses. By the resolution creating that com- 
mittee it became their duty to ‘‘inquireinto the 
condition of the late insurrectionary States so 
far as regards the execution of the laws and 
the safety of the lives and property of citizens 
of the United States.” It would seem, from the 


tenor of the remarks of the chairman of that 
joint committee and of one of his colleagues 
who has spoken, that the outrages by bands 
of disguised men, or by any other men under 
the name of Ka Klux, were the only object for 
which the committeé was appointed. 

But, sir, I do not so understand it. If we 
were to inquire into the condition of the late 
insurrectionary States, so far.as regards the 
execution of the laws and the safety of the 
lives and property of the citizens, it was our 
duty to inquire and report both as to the faith- 
ful performance by citizens of their duty and 
of the safety and protection to person and 
property as well as to the failure to do either 
of these two things. Nay, further, if the fail- 
ure to protect person and property or to ex- 
ecute the laws arose from other causes than 
the existence of lawless and plundering bands, 
it was the duty of the committee to make full 
report upon them as upon any others. I can- 
not understand how to’ him who suffers it 
makes any difference whether his right to vote 
is interfered with or whether he is deliberately 
and openly cheated out of its result after he 
has cast it.’ The wrong is as great and the 
violation of the law as complete when the 
canvassers and officers of election miscount 
the vote and stuff the ballot-box as system- 
atically as it is alleged and proven to be done 
in South Carolina or in Louisiana, or whether, 
as in Texas or in Arkansas, the Governor of 
the State deliberately furnishes a defeated 
candidate with a certificate of election, violat- 
ing the law and depriving whole classes of 
citizens of the virtual right of suffrage. When 
he who was the Governor of Arkansas gave 
to Edwards a certificate of election which the 
House of Representatives have, by the report 
of their committee and by a unanimous vote, 
declared to be a gross fraud upon the majority 
of that congressional district in Arkansas, he 
was surely as fit or fitter a subject for legal 
prosecution and conviction as the man who 
should endeavor to dissuade a colored voter 
from going to the polls by threatening to cast 
him out of employment. And so with Gov- 
ernor Davis, of Texas, who has violated the 
constitutional rights of his people and virtu- 
ally disfranchising by wholesale; yet the law 
does not or is not permitted to act in cases 
of this kind. 

What is the difference between robbing a 
man of a few dollars on the highway and 
utterly ruining and impoverishing him by ex- 
cessive taxation? In the annals of crime 
who would be more deserving of punishment 
than the Scott-Parker-Hurley ring of South 
Carolina, who have not only saddled that 
State with a debt from which repudiation is 
her only escape, but who, by their class of 
State officials, have so robbed and denuded the 
treasury of the State that her public institu- 
lions, depending upon annual appropriations 
from the treasury, must succumb or be con- 
tinued by private benevolence. Can the peo- 
ple of the free and prosperous North realize 
the suspension of their free schools, the clos- 
ing of the deafand dumb asylums, nay, even 
more piteous to be told, the dispersion of the 
lunatics, and all this because of robbery by 
public officials? Why, even the State peni- 
tentiary is in want of the appropriations which 
have been withheld from it. 

Why, Mr. President, this is a falling to 
pieces of society itself. Property in such a 
community has no protection or value. What 


i ig an individual assault, however gross, to be 


compared to such evils as these? Why, sir, 
while we were sitting in the town of Jackson- 
ville, one of the most respectable and wealthy 
citizens of that place, Captain Charles B. 
Wilder, from Massachusetts, a life-long Re- 
publican, testified, at page 248 of the Florida 
testimony, that the very prisoners in the jail 
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of that city were starving and had to be ‘sup- 
ported by private contributions, and: that fòr 
the poor there was no provision at all, and all 
this time the collector of taxes was a defaulter 
in the sum of thirty’or forty thousand dollars, 
and was living in luxury in the neighborhood. 
Yet for all these crimes against society, that 
render ‘the execution: of law impossible aid 
property worthless, we find from the majority 
of the committee little or no reprobation, and 
from the President of the United States not 
one word of rebuke. . 

The President of the United States has 
never moved his finger to punish, nor has he 
ever recommended legislation by Congress to 
punish these offenses in the South which are 
disgracing the name of our country. On the 
contrary, Scott and Reed and Bullock and 
Davis and Holden, et id genus omne, ‘are his 
friends from whom he draws the information 
in regard to their States upon which he bases 
his messages to Congress'and asks for more 
power to use his bayonets agfinst- their 
oppressed people. Why, sir, if I mistake not, 
Holden has been nominated at this very ses- 
sion of Congress as minister to some South 
American Government, yet he has been im- 
peached, removed from olfice, and to-day 
dreads a requisition that. shall put hin on trial 
for his mauy offenses against the people of 
his State. Bullock, it seems, has escaped to 
Canada. The fate of the rest of the gang I 
trust the future will soon determine, °°” 

As I speak inthe presence of Senators from 
the State of Florida, I will read the evidence 
to which I have just referred. as having been 
given by Captain Wilder of the’ terrible ‘con: 
dition of the public institutions dnd the total 
lack of public charities in the State of Flor- 
ida. He first describes the case of a lady at 
Palatka, who came down to look after æ col- 
ored woman who had been ber slave, and 
bought for this woman a little piece of prop- 
erty; she bought a piece of land, She had 
had it ubout six years. 


“There was a splendid lady up at Palatka who 
was here for awhile us a‘teacher, and is now settled 
there. She came down to look after a colored 
woman who used to be her slave. Shé had bought 
a piece of land for her and gave it to her. She 
came to me to know about it; she has had it about 
six years. I told her she would lose it soon, She 
wanted to know how, and I told her by this swin- 
dling that was going on here. I called upon her, and 
the woman happened to have in her hand her tax 
bills for four years. For the first year it was a dollar 
and some cents; for the socond year it was a dollar 
and some cents; aud for the last: year it was eight 
dollars and some cents. Tho whole property cust 
but fifty dollars, and in three years it will be all 
eaten up by State, county, and city taxes—nothing 
of any account left of it. If you will read the pre- 
sontment of the grand jury you will see how these 
fellows have been swindling here. For four years 
they have been buying serip to pay into the treas- 
ury. he treasurer will testify that he did not re- 
ceive a dollar in money last year; that they bought 
scrip at thirty and forty cents on thedollar, and paid 
that into the treasury, A 

** Question. ‘These are the public moneys? 

“Answer. Some are loaning money at three per 
cent. a month to my knowledge, Iseein the paper 
of this morning that the county commissioners have 
ordered an appropriation to pay interest at three: per 
cent. a month. The whole property of this county 
and city is as good as any property in New York 
or Massachusetts, if properly managed. There was 
a meeting of citizens here. The county was bank- 
rupt, and the prisoners were starving, and Iwith 
others contributed to feed them.: Why, all this thir- 
ty thousand dollars or more. had been squandered. 
She people were alarmed and had a public meeting or 
two, and appointed acommitttes, a majority of Re- 
publicans, to investigate the matter. “It was two or 
three months before they could getat the facts, and 
to-day they:have not got-the books of the collector. 
He gave them a written statement that he kept his 
books in such a way that he could not tell what he 
had received. a - 

“Question, He is a carpet-bagger appointed by 

“Answer. Yes, sir, and kept in office and.de- 
fended by Reed. Reed will go around here among 
the negroes'and defend these men, and swear. that 
they are perfectly upright, and that we are spiteful 
and enemies because we want ofice.” fe 


The same facts were referred to at a sub- 
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sequent page in stronger language as to the 
condition of the State: 


t Yetthere are no improvements here, no court- 
house, and no jail fitto put a bog in.” 


Mr. OSBORN. 
statement, ; 

Mr. BAYARD. | There isa good deal more 
to be said about Florida, and perhaps the 
Senator had better wait until I get through. 

Mr. OSBORN. All I wished to do was to 
ask the Senator to read this same witness’s 
testimony as to himself having been tried by 
court-martial as a defgulter in the Army. 

Mr. BAYARD. This is apretty good speci- 
men of the manner in which an awkward fact 
and honest witness is sought to be met and 
overcome, Sir, the Sena:or did attend a great 

ortion of the examination of witnesses there. 

e was in the committee-room. Although 
gentlemen from Georgia, members of Con- 
gress, had been excluded by order of the 
committee, yet the Senator who has inter- 
rupted me came juto that committee-room and 
was there during a large portion of the ex- 
amination. He was not there when Captain 
Charles B. Wiider wasexamined. but they had 
furnished the chairman of the committee this 
very question which the Senator has asked. 
As they could not get rid of Mr. Wilder’s 
facts, they determined to break down Mr. 
Wilder if they could. Now 1 will read what 
Mr. Wilder himself said on that subject; he 
was ready for them. At page 253 willbe found 
the commencement of a rigorous, severe, dis- 
respectful cross-examination conducted by Mr. 
MAYNARD, chairman of the sub-committee, 
upon Captain Wilder. I do not propose to 
fatigue the Senate by reading the whole of it: 


*' Question, Have you held any office since you have 
been here? : 

t Answer. No, sir. i 

“ Question. Have you been an applicant for any 
office ? A 

` Answer, No, sir; I never was, 7 

gi Question. You liave never sought any nomina- 


I should like to make a 


tion 

t Answer. No, sir; 
many. 

t Question. You never wanted any office? 

“ Anwer, I never had any inclination that way. 

‘t Question, Where were you during the war? 

* Answer. I was in the war, fighting the battles of 
freedom. 

i Yueriioit, In what capacity? : 

‘Anatoer, Ag superintendent of the freedmon, prior 
to the bureau, Tran the bureau a long time before 
it was organized, 

‘* Question, Where were you stationed ? 

“ Answer. At Fortress Monroe. E was there all 
through the war and a year after the war. 

t Questioun, Did: you have an opportunity to pur- 
chase any lands that were sold for taxes? 

** Answer, Th Virginia, yes, sir. 

tQuestion, Where did you purchase any? 

Answer, At auction; there in Norfolk. 

t Question., Do you hold those lands now? 

e Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question, How much in amount and value ? 

i t Answer. Not much less than ten thousand dol- 
ATS, 

i Question, Havo you sold any? 

Ancor, No, sir: they are not worth anything, 

Confiscation of lands does not last only through the 
Life time of the old owner.” ed ee re ee 

“I was arrested avd tried for ten days by a court- 
martial for swindling the Government. by old Gen- 
eral Ord, who accused me of everything vile and 
disorderly, 

* Question, What was the result of that court- 
Wwarlial ? 

Answer. I was exonerated, where there was over 
two hundred thoysund dollars involved. A 

*t Question, You were court-martialed for embez- 
zling from the Government over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars ? 

“Answer, There was as much as that involved. I 
had charge as quartermaster and disbursing officer 
of Government affairs in relation to freedmen and 
abandoned lands. For a great while I saved the 
Government $1,000 a day in making the negroes 
support themselves, 

~ Question, What was the result of that court- 
martial? í 

“Answer. If you will read the result I would like 
to paro you read it, [putting bis hand in his 
pocket. 

** Question. You have it here in your pocket ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; Lsupposed-it might be brought 
up, and I put the piece im my_packet. As long as 
you propound such questions, I would like to have 
you know what tis is, rather than-take my word 


but I have refused a great 


forit. I believe all on the court-martial were Dem- 
ocrats. I want to have this paper read before all 
these gentlemen. 

~ Question. From what naper is this taken? 

“Answer. From the Washingtun Chronicle, I 
believe; I am not sure.” 

Then follows the report of the court-martial, 
in which the following is the finding: 

“ The undersigned, officers constituting the court- 
martial for the trial of Captain C. B. Wilder, assist- 
ant quartermaster, and late assistant superintend- 
ent of negro affairs in the department of Virginia, 
take pleasure in recommending Captain Wilder as 
a competent and fit person for a prominent position 
in your bureau. 

“The investigation of the charges against Cap- 
tain Wilder led to an examination of his acts, and 
the management of his department during the whole 
term of his administration, covering a period of 
more than three years, during which time nothing 
was found calling for complaint, but much was dis- 
closed meriting praise and commendation. 

“ Among other things, the evidence disclosed the 
fact that Captain Wilder was the only Government 
officer who interfered at the proper time to save the 
improvements made by Government on the confis- 
cated lands offered for sale, and to protect the inter- 
ests of the freedmen in their occupation of the 


unas, 

“The evidence offered by Captain Wilder in his 
defense showed the intention of Captain Wilder in 
bidding off certain lands to have been to promote 
the interests of the freedmen, and nut toappropriate 
them to selfish or speculative purposes, r 

“We have reason to believe that few Govern- 
ment officers can exhibit a more economical, faith- 
ful, and correct record of the management of their 
departments than Captain Wilder is able to show 
of the administration of the affairs of his depart- 
ment of assistant superintendent of negro affairs. 

“We therefore most willingly recommend Cap- 
tain Wilder for some important po ition in a de- 
partment where he has had so much experience and 
exhibited so much ability and fidelity to the Gov- 
ernment,” 

Now, if the Senator has any more questions 
to ask about Captain Wilder, let him do so 
before I think it necessary to fortify myself as 
Captain Wilder was fortified in Florida when 
hewas subjected to all the suggestions that the 
hostility of men who managed, arranged, and 
conducted the so-called investigation of Florida 
could bring against him. He made a home 
there; and there is one fact that before I pass 
away from his I wish to show. He said he 
knew who inspired these questions against him, 
and at page 257 he gave the names of the 
parties who he thought, had suggested them. 
But here is a little suggestion which I wish the 
Senator to observe. Here is a man who has 
been. a life-long Republican, who has been an 
ardent agitator of the so-called party of free- 
dom all his life. He is not an adventurer. 
He carried to Florida some $100,000 of prop- 
erty, and he is doing his best to make that 
community flourish. I was myself a witness of 
itas an inhabitant of an exceeding pleasant, 
well-kept hotel, which the people of Florida 
owed to his enterpriseand outlay. That man, 
irreproachable in character and devoted to 
ideas that I have not approved politically, a 
valuable citizen, here states, when asked for 
the list of people who were practicing intimida- 
tion upon such as he, declined to name them, 
aud this occugred : 

“Question, You spoke about some man who gave 
$10,000 for an office; who was he? 

“Answer. I do not want to call names. 

“Question. 1 want you to call names. 

“Answer, Then wait till that man [pointing to 
United States Marshal Conant] goes ont and I will 
tell you.” 

He then gave the name of the party who 
was alleged to have paid $10,000 for the 
office. dif the Senate are curious to see it, 
they can find it at page 254. At page 255 he 
was asked by me: 

“ Question. You have told us about the United 
States. otiicials in this State, and you said you did 
not wish the United States marshal to be present 
while you were testifying here. 

“Answer. I did not; I donot think my life would 
be safe here, if it could be taken secretly, if it should 
be known what I have told you.” 

We have heard a great deal of lawlessness ; 
we have heard a great deal of the dangers and 
violence of the mysterious Ku Klux. Here 
was an old gray-haired man, respectable in 
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every particular, who there testified to.that 
committee in my presence, after he had refused 
to give an answer until the United States offi- 
cial had left the room, when asked why he had 
refused, said because he believed his life was 
in danger; and the same witness testified that 
when they had sought tó expose official rob- 
beries and defalcations, the parties who did 
expose them had been mobbed in the street, 

But, Mr. President, this episode of affairs in 
Florida has carried me for the time away from 
the State of South Carolina, some features in 
which [desire to place before the Senate and 
the country. 

These nine. counties have been under mar- 
tial law for nine long months. There never 
was a witness, and Ido not think one can be 
found in all thease volumes of testimony, who 
will say that civil or criminal process, judi- 
cial process, could not be served at any time in 
any portion of South Carolina without resist- 
ance on the part of the persons they were in 
search of. 

But nine months have gone by; arrests with- 
out number have been made; old men, young 
men, men crippled and unable to leave their 
homes for months have been dragged at the 
great. danger of their lives and have been 
thrust into the common jail without any inquiry 
or means of inquiry as to what had been their 
offenses. It bas been a reign of terror, And 
what did it end in? It well-nigh destroyed 
those counties. I remember well in passing 
on the railway through the counties that you 
could tell by the desolate appearance of the 
fields, you could tell by the vacant railway 
stations that something was wrong; and finally 
on reaching the station where I saw some 
people, I asked a young gentleman whom £ 
found there if that county was under martial 
law? He said no, not that county, but all of 
those through which we bad passed. He stated 
to me that almost all the white men had been 
compelled to leave their homes, because that 
respectability, that age, that good character, 
that high standing, was no protection to any 
man in that community against the pointed 
finger of any worthless degraded negro who 
might choose to charge him with having been 
connected with some society which had in 
some past time inflicted some injury on him- 
self or his friends. 

Let me show the Senate what is to be the. 
condition of Carolina, and let them see what 
martial law means. I[ am sure if this thing 
could be brought home to the hearts of the 
northern people it would teach them to prize 
something of this great writ of liberty which 
this bill proposes to put in the hands of the 
President to be suspended at his pleasure. [ 
read from the Charieston Daily News of the 
17th of April, 1872: 

“A Diabolical Outrage. 


“CHARLOTTE, April 16.—The latter part of last weck 
a squad of Federal cavalry shot and killed a poor 
countryman, by the name of Paris, while fisbing in 
a boat in Broad river, in York district, South Caro- 
lina. The soldiers allege that they shot only to ter- 
rify him. The squad was under the command of 
Lieutenant Benners. 


“Two Men Killed in York. 


“A gentleman from York county, yesterday, in- 
formed us that on Friday last a squad of United 
States troops, engaged in arresting parties suspected 
of violation of the enforcement act, shot and killed 
two brothers, named Craig, whom they were endeav- 
oring to catch. The troops, as our informant heard 
the story, were in chase of the Craigs, and were 
close upon them, when, reaching the Broad river, 
about fifteen miles from Yorkville, the pursued 
party plunged in, and were sbot while swimming 
across. One of the brothers was shot and sank in- 
stantiy, and no more has been seen of him. The 
other was fatally wounded through the thigh, was 
captured and brougbt on shore, but died on Natur- 
ba Let us have peace!”—Columbia Phenix of yes- 
erday. 


Let us have peace! 
doings. 


LH 


1 _ This is but one day’s 
This is martial law. This is murder. 
ave we any.complaint of this from the Pres- 
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ident of the United States? Has. there been 
an arrest or trial ;of these soldiers; or of the 
man who commanded them, or the man who 
gave the orders which could have led to such 
acts? No, sir. Shooting to death by mus- 
ketry is sharp, severe, but it is merciful itself 
compared to trial before an unjust judge. Of 
all sad sights, Mr. President, of all sights to 
make men sicken and despair, itis when the 
man who sits on the high place of justice, 
between his fellow-men, or between the com- 
munity and his fellow-men, shall turn trials 
into mockeries and turn justice into vindictive 
persecution. There is no more stirring or 
finer passage in our language than that which 
sprang from the lips of Paul when the high 
priest Ananias bade the soldiers strike him 
on the mouth for declaring that his conscience 
had been free of offense toward God. The 
answer came, **God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall; for sittest thou to judge me after 
the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 
trary to tbe law?” Sir, there are men who 
have been tried before Judge Bond in South 
Carolina who may well echo the words of 
Paul to him. . 

I have here the official report of the trial 
of those cases last fall; I mean those that 
were defended by Messrs. Reverdy Johnson 
and Henry Stanbery. I have here reports of 
subsequent cases; | have letters from lawyers 
in South Carolina; and I do declare that I 
had as lief run my risk as an innocent man 
before the bullets of Merrill’s cavalry as I would 
before Bond’s judgments in his own court. 
Why what has been the result? It is fore- 
ordained ; the men are foredoomed ; trial means 
only conviction. It is an idle ceremony that 
might as well be dispensed with. This testi- 
mony. taken by the committee proves, not 
once, bur a thousand times, what must be an 
admitted fact, that no man who studies the 
testimony can or will deny, that the negroes 
of the South are, with few exceptions, bound 
together in Union Leagues, Lincoln Brother- 
hoods, Grant Clubs; whatever may be the 
name of the association, they are bound by 
oath secretly and for political purposes ; that 
the chief end of the league is the domination 
of the party to which these black men attach 
themselves and the overthrow of the opposi- 
tion, call it Democratic, Conservative, or what 
you will, 

Remember, then, that in these political 
trials the jurors are selected only from that 
class of men who are so bound by oath polit- 
ically against. the men who are brought before 
them, for, Mr. President, these arrests are 
confined to white men and to members of the 
Democratic party, and not in South Carolina 
alone, but I have here a letter from an officer 
of intelligence, honor, and high standing in 
the United States Army, writing from North 
Carolina in February last, and Í will ask the 
Clerk to read what 1 have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“Since I last met you I have been transferred to 
the department of the South, and must confess that 
Ido not like it mueb, for all the troopsare evidently 
sent here for political purposes, and notbing is more 
abhorrent to a true military man than & knowledge 
that he is being used ia dirty work. However, we 
all look forward to the day when we will be relieved 
from this most disagreeable duty with great pleasure, 
and I trust it willcome soon. Everything in this 
State is perfectly quiet, which is quite disgusting to 
thedeputy marshals and United States officials, who 
hoped to reap.a rich harvest this winter out of the 
K, K. cases. They are still making arrests of all 

sersons suspected of belonging to the K. K. K., and 
` presume will keep it up until every man in the 
State belonging to the Democratio party has been 
put under, bonds, the deputy marshal making the 
arrest getting $2 50 in all cuses. 

Í heard a few days ago of a deputy marshal 
who stated he was going to start on a tour through 
Orange and Chatham countics, and that be bad 
nine hundred warrants to take with him. When 
you consider that a commissioner travels with the 
marshal you can sec how expeditious they can be 
and the umount of money they ean make, five dol- 


lars in each case, one half going to the marshal of 
the State. I must confess to you that the people of 
this State have my whole sympathy, and prin- 
cipally because I can see how they are abused and 
outraged almost every day. The Government. offi- 
cials here are mostly a miserable set who care very 
little for the welfare of the State or people of North 
Carolina, and as a rule are carpet-baggers. The best 
people here are very polite and kind to the officars 
of the Army, whom they consider their protectors, 
and I assure you it is pleasant to us to know that 
we are doing some little good here. Please pardon 
me for writing so long a letter, 1 think you can be 
certain that the K. K. are entirely broken up and 
that the people of North Carolina are prepared to 
bear any amount of indignity before again organiz- 
ing for self-protection, You are of course aware 
of the fact that any outrages that were committed 
(although they were the result of the organization 
made for self-protection) were made without war- 
rant and by the outcasts of society.” 

Mr. POOL. I should like to know the name 
of the writer. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will answer the Senator 
that I shall not expose a letter written by an 
officer of the Army to the tender mercies of 
the Administration. I can only say this: I 
vouch for the writer’s personal character from 
my knowledge of him. What hesays I believe, 
and I tell the country that what he says can 
be believed. 

Mr. POOL. If-the Senator will allow me, 
I will say that there is one statenient there 
which is certainly untrue. He says that a 
majority of the office holders in North Carolina 
are carpet-baggers. Now, I say there is not 
one in thirty of them a carpet- bagger, I do not 
think there is one in fifty; but L think that 
statement is about as true as most of those 
contained in the letter. 

Mr. MORTON. Another thing is very 
evident from the reading of that letter, that 
if he is an officer of the Army he is unfaithful 
to his trust and deserves to be expelled from 
the Army. 

Me: CASSERLY. Because he tells the 
truth. 

Mr. MORTON. No, sir; not because he 
tells the truth, but because he maligns the 
Government. . 

Mr. CASSERLY. Itis maligning the Gov- 
ernment to tell the truth! 

Mr. MORTON. Not by telling the truth— 
telling falsehood. 

Mr. POOL, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Stock- 
von in the chair.) Gentlemen will take their 
seats. The Senator from Delaware will state 
whether he submits to be interrupted by the 
Senator from North Carolina or not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no objection if the 
Senator desires to state a fact. I do not care 
how many carpet-baggers are in office in North 
Carolina. I only hope the day will come 
when there will not be any. 

Mr. POOL. If the Senator will allow me, 
I should like to know the name of that officer; 
and it seems to me if his letter is to be offered 
in the Senate, we ought to have the authority 
of the name of the writer. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido not know what the 
Senator may want, but I merely mean to say 
that I am not going to expose that officer, who 
is as honorable a man in my opinion as any 
upon this floor, who I believe is as true and 
faithful to his daty as an officer of the United 
States as any man upon this floor—I.am not 
going to expose him to the vengeance of the 
‘Administration who are using him and using 
the soldiers of the United States for political 
ends in the South. He can stand the denun- 
ciation of the Senator from Indiana, and I can 
tell him that he can stand comparison with him 
in all that will beget respect for him in the 
minds of the American people. 

Mr. President, I have read this to show that 
these arrests are political arrests, and that the 
people who are arrested are Democrats, white 
wen of course,-and are to be tried before juries 


composed mainly of negroes, and thosenegroes | 


bound, as we all know they are ‘as acrace, by | 
oath, and that oath binding them to-politieal 
action hostile to the Democrats: ° The jury is 
not ouly chosen exclusively from that:class of’. 
people who are Union Leaguers, but they. are 
subjected to the inspection, it seems, of other 
officials. I find that on thetrial of John Rodger 
in Charleston before the circuit court of: the 
United States, on the 28d of April of the pres- 
ent year, where he challenged the array of 
jurors, and his cause of challenge wass ' 

And now, at this day, to wit, on the 22d day of 
April, 1872, comes the aforesaid. John Rodger, by 
his attorney, and the jurors aforesaid of the Jury 
impaneled being also summoned come, and here- 
upon the said John Rodger challengeth. the array 
of the said panel because he says the said United 
States marshal was not indifferent and impartial ag 
to the summoning of the additional panel of thirty 
jurors ordered by tho said court, because the said 
additional jurors was not selected from the by-stand- 
ers, but did, upon consultation. with others, and 
especially with reference to the prejudice against 
the said John Rodger, make up a list of jurors so 
understood by said: United States marshal’ to. be 
prejudiced against the said John Rodger, and. this 

o is ready to‘vorily, JOHN RODGER 

@. L. BUIST, 7 
Jor defendant. 

This was followed by an affidavit of James 
Francis, (colored,) setting forth, that a short 
time before the commencement of the present 
session of the United States court he called 
at the court-house on Mr, Wallace, United 
States marshal, and requested him to, place 
him on the list of jurymen forthe present 
term of the cireuit court. The marshal replied 
that he did not know the deponent. The 
deponent then referred him to several gentle- 
men residing in Charleston, but the. marshal 
replied that those would not do, buf said if be - 
had referred him to Mr. Mackey or Mr. Corbin 
it would have been all right, eo, Se 

So that it seems that not only are the jury: 
men chosen exclusively from one party but I 
may say further, from a distinguished lawyer 
eminent in South Carolina, in a letter dated 
the 25th of April, the statement is made : 

“T have never known a respectable citizen to be 
sclected as a juror in the United States courts from 
this or Lancaster county since the adoption of this 
mode of selecting thom.” pe 

Not only is the panel from which the jurors 
are to be drawn generally composed. of men 
bound by oath to political hostility to those 
who are to be tried, but it seems the district 
attorney himself exercises supervision with 
Mr. Mackey, who I believe holds some Fed- 
eral office in South Carolina, before the jary 
can be formed; aud one would think that 
would be bad enough; but this report dis- 
closes the method of choosing the jury. Under 
a custom revived in Carolina, never practiced - 
to my knowledge elsewhere, the district 
‘attorney not only reserved the right’ to chal- 
lenge a man and insist upon it, bat he exer- 
cised the right of ordering jurors to stand 
aside, which compelled. persons suspicious or 
objectionable to his mind to stand aside, and: 
not to be sworn until all the rest had been: 
called. One would think this would give: but 
little chanee for a fair trial, In the. northern 
country or in a western State such an thing 
would never be dreamed of, to put a man on 
trial for his life or subject to the loss:of his 
liberty to be tried by those who were avowedly 
opposed to him in politics and upon a ques- 
tion running entirely in politios. “It would be 
shocking to the moral sense of the northern 
people, and no officials would be upheld in it. 

But if such is the jury whatshall we say of 
the court? ‘What. is the kind of law with 
which these jurors are instructed after. they 
are so drawn and so packed ?. The custom it 
geems is to indict these men for conspiracy, ‘a 
conspiracy of two—something vew, | thinks, in 
the law-—a conspiracy of two men; dnd here- is 
Judge Bond’s raling on the subject ‘of donspir- 
acy. We of the profession of the law know that 
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conspiracy is a technical crime which the 
courts of England. have, especially of late 
years, done their best to limit their jurisdic- 
tion over, to hold parties making the charge 
still more strictly and to prevent a ramification 
of proof which such general charges neces- 
sarily permit. The leaning of the English 
courts is to restrict the doctrine of conspiracy 
and confine it within as strict limits as possible 
and not permit a man tobe assailed by the 
word or by the act of another when he himself 
was not actually present. 

But the lawyer to whom I have already 
referred writes to me as follows: 

t The report of the Ku Klux trials in the United 
States circuit court sitting at Charleston, as con- 
tained in the News of the 23d instant, attributes to 
Judge Bonda ruling so monstrous that it may serve 
to make a good point. 

“ Heruled that declarations of A, who is proven to 
bo a member of a conspiracy, that Bis also a mem- 
ber, are admissible in evidence against B.” 

And well may it be asked who would be safe, 
what Senator in this Chamber is to be safe if 
when you prove that a scoundrel in South 
Carolina is a member of some rascally organ- 
ization, whose business is outrage and plun- 
der, you can prove his statements that you, 
sir, or any other member of this body were 
also members? Such a proposition, I say, is 
frightful. No man in the community could 
be safe. It is one for which no respectable 
authority in a court of justice can be shown. 

But, sir, that isnot all. In the case reported 
in the Charleston News, of the 17th of April, 
of the trial of Leander Spencer and William 
Smith, for conspiracy and murder, they pro- 
duced aman named William White, and Wil- 
liam White testified, and here is his evidence, 
that he himself shot and killed, in cold blood, 
a black man who was tied to a tree. He came 
into court the principal in the murder, ‘“ mur- 
der most foul,” and he is brought by the Uni- 
ted States and admitted by Judge Bond as a 
witness to prove that others were accessories. 
He, the red-handed murderer, the principal 
in the guilt, is made the State’s witness to in- 
culpate those who conspired with him ! 

Was there ever such a case before? He 
was the principal; the others were simply 
accessories, or principals in the second degree, 
as i think they are termed in capital cases. 1 
ask any Senator here whether a case was ever 
known before where a man who committed 
murder was called upon to stand in safety, in 
security, and exonerate himself from the crime 
committed by himself by implicating others 
in it? Why, sir, there is a rule in criminal 
law that recommends itself to humanity; | 

- believe the rule has been adopted and applied, 
that the testimony of an accomplice uncor- 
roborated by strong evidence shali not be con- 
sidered sufficient to convict any man. The 
testimony of an accomplice is suspicious in 
itself. Heis swearing himself free; the price 
of another man’s blood is his escape from the 
hands of justice, 

But, sir, if the picture of these trials, which 
I have not time to go tbrough, could be 
brought before the American people, if they 
could see how they are conducted, they would 
say that this is a mockery of justice; they 
would say tbat Bond seems to be emulating 
the fume of Jeffreys; that the Bloody Assizes 
that followed the rebellion of the Duke of 
Monmouth are being reénacted in these 
southern States; and let me say to him that 
history ig very apt to repeatitself, and if he 
will emulate the example of Jeffreys, let him 
not forget his fate. 

Something was said here about these crimes 
being committed at the instigation of men of 
property. Sir, there is not one word in these 
many confessions to show anything of the kind. 
Here stand these men indicted on two counts, 
the one for murder, the other for conspiracy. 


Their fate is foreordained. They know that 
they -will be sentenced to death if they are 
tried by such juries and before such a judge. 
Therefore, the resort is given that they plead 
guilty to the charge of conspiracy in order to 


save their necks, preferring the loss of liberty’ 


and the suffering of imprisonment for one or 
two years to the almost certain loss of their 
lives. 

Now, what kind of men do they seem to be? 
Here look at page 220, and from that out to 
the end of this report. What do they seem 
to be? Mere boys, nineteen, twenty, and 
twenty-one years of age, young men who from 
their very age could never have been enrolled 
in the southern army. They were children 
in 1865, boys of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen, 
incapable of bearingarms. It has been sought 
to show that the brave men whose splendid 
courage illustrated the late war on the part 
of the South as well as on the part of the 
North were implicated in this, and that they 
were ex-confederate soldiers. Sir, itis a libel 
upon these men; and the facts of these cases 
and the history of these men prove it to be so 
by their own confessions, which were taken 
before the judges for the purpose of apportion- 
ing to them their sentences. Notonly so, but 
they are proved to be the most degraded and 
ignorant people, so dull, so stupid, unable to 
read or write, drawn as such people must be 
from the most vicious class of society; other- 
wise, such crimes never could have been perpe- 
trated by them. 

Mr. PRATT. Will the Senator from Del- 
aware allow me to call his attention to the 
communication of the late Attorney General 
to the President of the United States? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Sruvey- 
son in the chair.) Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. PRATT. In the letter of Attorney 
General Akerman to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, in describing these combinations 
and who compose them, he uses this language, 
and he is speaking now of these nine counties 
in South Carolina: 

“ These combinations embrace at least two thirds 
of the active white men of those counties, and have 
the sympathy and countenance of a majority of 
the other third. They are connected with similar 
combinations in other counties and States, end no 
doubt are partof a grand system of criminal asso- 
ciations pervading most of the southern States.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Why, sir, I read that pas- 
sage, and for the purpose of denouncing the 
official who could venture to make such charges 
broadcast against a community by saying ‘no 
doubt?’ they pervade the southern States. Sir, 
there is no doubt that they do not pervade the 
southern States, and if the Senator had been 
in his seat he would have heard the denial 
which I gave upon my personal responsibility, 
referring to and basing it upon the testimony 
taken in most of the southern States, that 
such societies do not exist. Ido not wish to 
speak too disrespectfully of a high officer of a 
codrdinate branch of the Government; but L 
mean to say that when a man undertakes to 
level anindictment against a whole people he 
ought to have something better to shelter him- 
self under than to say ‘‘no doubt” the thing 
is true. 

Mr. PRATT. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware will allow me, I would like to call his 
attention to a passage in the presentment of 
the grand jury of the Federal court at the 
recent term of that court at Columbia, South 
Carolina. ; 

Mr. BAYARD. That is Judge Bond’s 
grand jory? 

Mr PRATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suppose so. 

Mr. PRATT. Hiscourt. After describing 
these outrages—— 


| of the committee at Atlanta. 


Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator pardon 
me? Iam very willing to have any correc- 
tion made. My speech is made for the ear of 
the Senate, and therefore is open to correc- 
tion; butif this is intended as a reply to-my 
speech, would it not be well to have it come 
in wt the end, and let me finish the remarks [ 
am making now, if itwould be equally agree- 
able to the Senator ? 

Mr. PRATT. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. I pass from the scenes of 
South Uarolina, Mr. President. They should 
teach at least one lesson, and that is, that vio- 
lent methods fail, as they ever will fail, in pro- 
ducing the results of peace and order. which 
perhaps they were intended to effect. The 
proof as to that State is that here now at the 
end of nine months we not only find that com- 
binations pervade those nine counties, but 
according to the language of the statement 
read by the honorable Senator from Indiana 
as being employed by the Attorney General 
of the United States, the disaffection is whole- 
sale. What must be the ground of such dis- 
content when of all the white people of those 
counties two thirds are active members and 
the other third sympathize with them? Can 
it be that where such discontent exists there 
can be no ground forit? Why, sir, it is prov- 
ing too much. What should stimulate men 
into such a condition of desperation and 
vicious violence as this? What hope can they 
have? Can they love a Government which so 
drives them into this species of disorder ? Can 
they feel safe and happy? Is their property 
secure? I think the answer to it all is the 
fact that after nine months’ of martial law this 
is the result that you present to the eyes of 
the American people. If such is to be the 
result, in God’s name change your remedy; 
try something else, for nothing could be a 
greater, more confessed failure than the very 
picture you have drawn of the condition of 
affairs in those counties. 

But, sir, how are these investigations con- 
ducted? In the first place they are secret, 
which of itself is an un-American thing. No 
opportunity is given to the people of a com- 
munity to expose the character and contradict 
the falsehoods of those who are selected to 
calumniate the State. Perhaps the only good 
derived from the presence of the minority 
upon the committee was that they were 
enabled partially to effect this on behalf of the 
people of Georgia. I desire to present a res- 
olution of protest passed by their senate on 


-the 8th of November, 1871, upon the assembling 


I ask the Clerk 
to read it. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


A resolution in relation to outrages and violations 
of law in this State. 

Whereas it has been alleged by certain politicians, 

North and South, who esteem the success of tho 

party to which they belong and the accomplishment 


| of their political purposes more highly than the 


peace, happiness, and prosperity of the country, that 
there exists in this State and other Southern States 
certain lawless bands of persons commonly called 
Ku Klux, who are banded together for political pur« 
poses, and are inthe habit of committing great out- 
rages upon the peaceable and law-abiding citizens 
of the country, and that the State courts fail and 
refuse to afford sufficient redress; and whereas the 
Congress of the United States, at its last session, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate said alleged out- 
rages and violations of law; and whereas the senate 
is satisfied that no such political organization ex- 
ists in this State, and desires to afford said com mit- 
tee all the aid and facilities in its power for the pur- 
pose of enabling said committee to arrive at the 
truth in regard to alithe matters which it is their 
duty to investigate: and whereas the superior court, 
judges of this State (a large majority of whem be- 
long to the Republican party) preside over the courts 
of every county of this State, and have ample oppor- 
tunity of knowing how the law is being adminis- 
tered and enforced in the various parts of this State; 
and whereas this senate is satisfied that a large 
number of the witnesses have been called to testify 
before said committee who are not worthy of eredit 
before any honest community, for the purpose of 
making a record to be used for the accomplishment 
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of certain political ends which greatly defames the 
people of this State; and whereas this senate is sat- 
isfied that the peopleof this State never were at any 
time in the history of this country more peaceable, 
quiet, and law-abiding than they now are: There- 
ore 
Resolved by the senate, That we respectfully invite 


the portion of said committee which is now assem- 
bled in this city to summon as witnesses before them 
all of the judges of the superior courts of this State. 

Resolved, secondly, That we picdge ourselves to 
give said committee and the courts of the country 
all the aid in our power to enable them to investi- 
gate any outrages or violations of law which may 
have been committed against the laws of this State 
or the United States, and to bring the guilty parties 
to speedy justice. 


SENATE GHAMBER, November 8, 1871. 


I, Thos. W. J. Hill, secretary of the senate, here- 
by certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of the 
originalresolutions this day taken up and agreed to. 

T, W. J. HILL, 
Secretarg of the Senate. 


Mr. BAYARD. The Senate will see that the 
senate of Georgia instantly protested against 
the insinuation, the imputation upon their 
State government and their people, and 
pledged themselves to afford all the aid in 
their power to the committee for the discovery 
of any outrages. Nay, further, they recom- 
mended that the chief officers of the judiciary 
of the State, the men whose position enabled 
them best of all others to know the condition 
of the criminal jurisprudence of that State, 
of the chance tor safety and justice before the 
juries of the State, should be summoned; 
and { may say here the majority of the com- 
mittee disregarded the suggestion, and only 
at my pressing individual instance were sub- 
penas issued for the chief justice and his 
two associates of the supreme court of that 
State, all three appointees of the Republican 
Governor Bullock, and confirmed by a Repub- 
lican senate. I may say that after that sub- 
pena was served, ten days, nearly two weeks 
elapsed, aud the committee preferred and 
insisted upon forcing through the examination 
of a horde of ignorant and depraved negroes, 
aud left Atlanta, unwilling to let the judges 
of that State come before them to testify in 
relation to her true condition. 

And here | might mention the fact that the 
Legisiature of Georgia did pass—I know it 
was introduced, and Í believe it subsequently 
became a law—a law based in form and in 
substavee upon the Ku Klux act passed by the 

~ Congress of the United States ; but, sir, a law 
not open to the condemnation which that law 
so justly is, of having been passed in violation 
of limitations upon their power. They made 
it the law under the constitutional power of 
the State of Georgia to exercise her inherent 
municipal police powers, and they punished 
all these offenses as severely by that law as | 
the Congress of the United States proposed to 
do, and proposes invalidly to do, because the 
Constitution does not give them the power to 
do it. I mention that merely to show the | 
Senate and the country what was the disposi- 
tion of that State whenever its hands were | 
free. And here, be it remembered, that the 
Legislature that first proposed this action was 
a Legislature in which the Democratic party 
was largely in the majority, for the first time 
meeting for the purpose of redeeming their 
State from the corrupt rule which had con- 
trolled her since the close of the war. 

Now, sir, as the report of the committee 
and the views of the minority accompanying || 
it, were placed before the Senate betore the | 
testimony taken by the sub-committeein regard 
to Georgia and Forida had been printed, and | 
therefore no reference whatever could be made 
to it, L propose at more leugth than I should | 
otherwise have done to make in my speech 
what I believe to bea true report of the con- | 
dition of things as we found them in the State | 
of. Georgia. , | 

We left Washington about the middle of | 
October, and passing through Virginia and ji 


eastern Tennessee with safety and hospitality 
at every point; we reached Atlanta, in Georgia, 
somewhere about the 22d of October. There 
we remained about three weeks, Atlanta, I 
may say, was the point selected in advance by 
the chairman ofthe committee, Mr. MAYNARD, 
of Tennessee. Itis proper also I should say 
that he was the gentleman who controlled the 
action of that committee, and his two col- 
leagues, Messrs. ScorreLD and Lansin, of the 
House, had but little to do with the manage- 
ment and control of the committee. They 
were present and performed their duties; but 
the active control of that committee, its scale 
of operations and its system of operations, 
were entirely given over to the chairman. 

Reaching Atlanta at daybreak we com- 
menced operations by the examination of 
witnesses on the same day. It seems that 
the chairman of the committee had been pre- 
viously in correspondence with the United 
States district attorney for the upper district 
of Georgia, and with the Government officials 
of Georgia, and had caused all the witnesses 
who were summoned before the Uvited States 
grand jury at the then term of the circuit court 
to be detained under pay until we should arrive. 
‘The testimony of the witnesses so detained by 
order of the chairman forms the staple of what 
the majority of the committee wanted to kuow 
of Georgia. They were with few exceptions 
all negroes of the lowest type; the few whites 
among them being nearly ot the same grade. 
All had made their complaints before the 
grand jury, and I have amoug my papers a 
list. of indictments which have been found 
against citizens of Georgia upon that testi- 
mony. Civil law was then in force. ‘There 
was no intimidation of witnesses to prevent 
them from coming to attend those trials, be- 
cause they were there in scores ready and 
willing to testify. They had been there be- 
fore we arrived. ‘They had all given their 
testimony; and in point of truth, as will be 
disclosed by an examination, if any one has 
the time and patience to examine these two 
bulky volumes, it will be seen that the testi- 
mony of those witnesses so detained, who had 
made their complaint, who had succeeded in 
obtaining indictments against parties in Geor- 
gia, forms the staple of the testimony upon 
which the majority of the committee base 
their resolution that the power should be given 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus over the 
State of Georgia. 

Before we reached Atlanta the Ku Klax act 


| had been in force some five or six months, 


The cases arising under it or which could be 
coustrued to be within it had been diligently 
sifted by Judge Pope, a very intelligent and 
respectable member of the bar, who was dis- 
trict attorney of the United States for the 
northern district of Georgia; and not only 
that, he had the aid of Judge John H. 
Coldwell, wbo was specially selected by At- 
torney General Akerman to make these in- 


i vestigations and to make a report to him. 


The testimony of no one witness ought to be 
more satisfactory tothe majority of the Senate 
than the agent selected by Mr. Akerman, the 
Attorney General, for the purpose of exam- 
ining in advance into the whole of this class 
of cases. We bave the testimony here on 


testimony. 

‘There was no man who could inform the 
committee so well of what had been done by 
these alleged offenders as Mr. Akerman’s 
agent, Mr. Coldwell. He had lived in Geor- 
gia. He held office in Georgia. He made a 
thorough examination of them, with the whole 
of the Government power at his back to aid 
him; and let me say the Senate would not 
have had one word of that man’s testimony 
but that the minority insisted that he should 
be called before the committee. Judge Cold- 
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well was called before them, and his’exatnit- 
ation. was postponed ‘day after. day, although 
he had a court-in an adjoining: district which 
was suffering by his absence, in order that 
these negro: witnesses should be permitted to 
restate their complaints, which before bad 
been poured into his ear; and next into the 
ears of the grand jury, and indictments had 
been found upon them. ` If there was nothing: 
else in this. testimony than Judge Coldwell s 
deposition, I should think it would be satis- 
factory to candid minds, especially to: those 
who read here communications ‘from: ‘the 
Attorney General as though they were equiva- 
lent to proof of the facts contained in them. 
I will ask the Clerk to-read what I have 
marked. : : 

The Chief Clerk read 


“By Mr. BAYARD: 

“Question, Where do you reside? 

“Answer. My residence is in La Grange; Troup 
county, Georgia. : ; 

“Question. Are you a native of Georgia? ` 

"Answer. Lam anative of South Carolina, but I 
was brought up in Georgia. E R 

“Question. What offices have you held at different 
periods of your life in the State of Georgia, aud what 
office do you now hold? i 
Answer. I was elected a member of the constitu- 
tional convention that assembled in this State and 
framed our present constitution, 

“Question, In what year? | 

“Answer. L was elected in the autumn of 1867, 
Then, in the spring of 1868, at our general election, 
I was elected a member of the bouse of represent- 
atives of the State Legislature. My present official 
position is that of judge of tho district court in the 
thirty-seventh senatorial district. - 1 

' Question. i 


as follows : 


Ln these various offices which you have 
mentioned, with what political party have you been 
acting ? $ ` a 

“Answer, Tho Republigan party, : ed 

Question, Are you at this time a member of that 
party, and neting with it? SERAS aa arias 

‘Answer. Xes, sir. : RTO 

‘Question, Have ya been employed by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, Mr, Akerman, in 
the investivation of the alleged Ku Klux outrages 
in this section of country? f 

“Answer, Yes, sir. hy ae 

“Question, State when you were employed, and 
what you have done under instructions. re 

“Answer. I was employed in the month of July 
last; my commission or instructions—1 suppose it 
way be called commission—was dated after tle 20th 
of July, and [left home on the 28th of Jaly with 
the view of having » consultation here withthe dis- 
trict attorney and attending to the matters whereon 
I was instructed in the commission. I have contin- 
ued in that duty until. this time; the instructions 
were intended to be carriod out until tho lst.of 
November, aud the time is nearly out. |... 

“Question, That was under special instructions 
from the Attorney General? 

“Answer, Yes, six. a 

“Question. State what was the charactor of your 
duties. 

“Answer. To assist in arranging the proofs; and 
to visitsuch localities where I might have reason to 
beliove some offenses had been committed, and to 
examine witnesses.” sie, Sa Pes 

** Question. Have you been able to discover any 
political significance in those organizations? : 

* Answer. Not atrace of it, exceptin one instance, 
taking the testimony of the party himself. 

** Question, They have “been devoid of political 
significance? . 

“ Answer. In every instance which L have exam- 
ined, so far as I have had any investigation of wit- 
NESSES. 3 

“Question. In your jurisdiction you have adulin- 
istration of the criminal laws? 

“Answer, Xes, sir. : 3 

“Question, Do you consider that there is á reason- 
able protection for person and property mnder tho 
laws of Georgia for people of ali classes and colors? 

“Answer. Within my jurisdiction there éertainly 
is; I can state that with confidence from “my per- 
sonal knowledge, ed Hear 

‘t Question. What counties are. embraced.. within 
your jurisdiction ? $ 

“Answer, The three counties of Troup, Hoard, and 
Carroll, which counties compose the thirty-seventh 
jadicial district.” , b 

Mr. BAYARD. <I call the attention of the 
Senate and ihe country to’ the-fact that here is 
the sworn. testimony of the agent of the At- 
torney General of the United States who has 
been employed ander special commission iiHce 
last July to iuvestigate this véry class of offen- 
ses; who tells you he Las every reason ‘to ma ke 
him speak with a strong party bias,/if'any bins 
at all existed; and this ‘min s0- expressly 
selected by Mr. Akerman, in the State which 
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was Mr. Akerman’s own home, the State which 
Mr. Akerman had peculiar knowledge of, if he 
had knowledge of any State, his own chosen 
agent, speaking under oath, declares to you 
that in all his examinations of this whole class 
of cases, and remember he had examined all 
the cases in regard to. which testimony was 
brought before this committee, there was not 
a particle of political significance in any of the 
acts which were alleged to have been commit- 
ted. I could extend the extracts, from this 
gentleman’s testimony. Pressed bya rigid and 
prolonged and a most insulting cross-examina- 
tion by the chairman of the committee, he con- 
tinued to declare the fact that there is law and 
order, security for person and property in Geor- 
gia, as perfectly as in any State in the Union, 
that there are perfect power and competence 
and disposition on the part of the State off- 
cials to protect all persons in their midst, and 
although crimes did and do exist, as they 
always do and always will everywhere, they 
were not.in any degree to be Supposed to have 
political significance. 

There is his testimony. I do not detain 
the Senate by reading more of it, for there is 
no time in the examination of this immense 
mass of testimony to do so; although, as I 
say, I think from Coldwell’s relations to his 
party, and. to the Attorney General and the 
Administration we might stop there upon his 
statement. 

But, Mr. President, it seemed to me from 
the character of the examination of witnesses, 
from the character of the witnesses called, 
from the character of the testimony that was 
dragged in, utterly irrelevant, that the object 
of the committee, or of those who controlled 
its action, was only to discover crimes and 
misdemeanors in Georgia, and connect them 
with politics wherever it was possible. Look 
at the leading question throughout this whole 
testimony to witnesses, in which these black 
people were led by professional ingenuity to 
know what the answer desired of them was to 
be, and frequently when they had made an 
answer contrary to the wishes of their querist 
they would have the intimation so given to 
them that they would instantly change it and 
reverse their whole statements. The testi- 
mony is filled with such things, leading ques- 
tions, suggestions as to what was needed; and 
a per diem of two dollars, with a liberal mile- 
age, was a good reward for testimony that 
suited their object; and none other was 
wanted bythem. The object of that testimony, 
and I here make the charge upon it asit stands, 
could be nothing else than to stigmatize the 
people of Georgia and make a case for the 
North. Why, sir, there was a preéxamina- 
tion ofthe witnesses by the clerk of the com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman, the editor 
of a paper in Knoxville, who handed the 
chairman a written abstract of what each 
witness would testify. 

You will find that Mr. Caldwell had been a 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, and 
in 1868, three years before we went into 
that community, two years and six months 
prior to the passage of the law, the workings 
of which and the necessity for which the com- 
mittee were to investigate, Mr. Caldwell had 
written an account of what is known as the 
Ashburn case, at the time of its occurrence, to 
the New York Tribune, and the bulk of these 
volumes will no longer be wondered at when 
the Senate learn that the whole of that report 
written by Caldwell in 1868 was, at the request 
of the chairman, produced by him and repub- 
lished at the public expense in this volume. 
What was itfor? Simply to create this hue 
and cry, simply to stir up again a case which 
had created a great deal of bad feeling, and a 
case which had a great many attendant cir- 
cumstances of the most shocking character. 

Much as I deprecate the murder of Ashburn, 


i 


willingly as I would punish the man who slew 
him, 1. feel more horror at the methods re- 
sorted to to obtain proofs of the guilt of the 
parties who killed him than I do at the killing 
itself. He was avery bad man. He had 
been an overseer of. slaves. He had been 
notorious for his personal cruelty to those 
who were committed to his charge. Sud- 
denly, when the failure of the revolution had 
put an end to slavery, availing himself of his 
knowledge, as a slave-driver and overseer, of 
the weaknesses and superstition of that race, 
he wheeled himself over into their political 
leader, and used them as tools for his per- 
sonal ambition. I need not say that such.a 
man was a vicious man. I need not say that 
he came to his death in a negro brothel, 
where he was living in shame. I need not 
say how natural a violent death is to men who 
have such methods of life. He was killed; 
and if you would know what was done, I 
blush to say, under the permission of United 
States military officers, read the history of the 
methods resorted to to prove the guilt of those 
who were suspected of the crime. I have upon 
my table depositions of witnesses showing how 
the testimony was obtained which was relied 
upon to connect men in Georgia of complicity 
with the murder of Ashburn. I read from the 
sworn statement of John Wells, a freedman, 
made on the lith of June, 1868, at Columbus, 
Georgia. He and other witnesses, men of 
color and white men, were captured and taken 
down to Fort Pulaski; and he relates how he 
was treated: 


“Each prisoner was put into a cell by himself; 
the cells are four feet by six feet, with avery narrow 
opening above for ventilation; one vacant cell was 
left between those occupied by prisoners, so that no 
two prisoners occupied adjoining cells. Soon after 
our arrival persons apparently in authority inquired 
in the hearing of witnesses whether “the razors” 
were ready to shave the heads of prisoners. Being 
answered affirmatively, witness was blindfolded 
and taken off to another part of the fort; his head 
was lathered ; two men held him, while othersstand- 
ing around prepared to shave his head, and spoke 
of what was to be done. They drew his head back, 
and in an effortto put himself in a more comfortable 
position the bandage was pushed from his eyes, when 
witness discovered that he was in a casemate or 
other large room, and thata cannon had been trained 
upon him, and thata man seemed tobe in the act 
of firing it directly at him. Witness was very much 
alarincd; supposed thoy were about to kill bim, and 
begged for a little time to make a statement and 
meet hisfate. They replied that there was but little 
time then, but they would give him fifteen minutes. 
Witness stated all he knew of the occurrences on 
the night of Ashburn’s murder; where he was at 
various hours of the night: how and when and where 
ho heard of the killing, and affirmed most positively 
his own innocence and his entire ignorance of any 
fact or circumstance going to implicate others. He 
spoke of his own previous character as acitizen and 
member of the church, saying he had told them the 
truth; that hecould not utter a falsehood to impli- 
cate innocent persons, and that if for this they still 
persisted in taking his life they must do it. 

** Witness was finally taken back to his cell; was 
loft there for some days longer—d uring which he was 
repeatedly interrogated—and was finally permitted 
to walk out, and at length was allowed the frecdom 
of the fort. This privilege was granted, as he was 


informed, because the parties examining him be- | 


Heved that he was innocent, and knew nothing 
ee others. Witness was put to work about the 
‘ort. 

“The persons who blindfolded witness and inter- 
rogated him, he understood, were detectives, per- 
haps officers in the detective force, 

* John Stapler, another prisoner, witness learned, 
was put through the same process as himself. 
One of the detectives subsequently said to wit- 
ness that Stapler had told two tales which con- 
tradicted each other. He (Stapler) was finally put 
into the “sweat-box.’ and kept there from Satur- 
day morning until Sunday night. Does not know 
whether the answers finally extorted from him were 
satisfactory to the inquisitors or not.” 

$ * * kd ka * * * = 4 

* Ex-Provisional Governor James Johnson, the 
present collector of the port of Savannah, visited 
the fort while the prisoners were there. Heard him 
ask Barber who killed Ashburn; said he (Johnson) 
knew every one of the damned rascals, and so did he 
(Barber.) He denounced Dudley, Chipley, and Dr. 


Kirksey, and other prisoners, as dammed scoundrels | 


and assassins, and said they were the leaders of it.” 


There is other testimony of the same kind. 
It is a shocking history of torture resorted to 


for the purpose of acting upon the fears and 
sufferings of these poor men, not to get the 
confession of their own guilt, but to induce 
them'to implicate others. .Under whose orders 
was this thing done? The Senate will find in 
the testimony printed by the committee of in- 
vestigation in New York, that a man. named 
Henry C. Whitley, the present chief of the 
Government secret service, who sits close to 
the ear of the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in ferreting out crimes against the coun- 
terfeiting of the national currency, an infamous 
person by his own confession, whose character 
was read by my honorable friend from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAIR] the other day from the testimony, 
and as contained in our report, admitted that 
he had worked up this Ashburn case; and this 
witness, whose testimony 1 have read, fur- 
ther disclosed that it was Whitley and his 
subordinates who put him in a sweat-box and 
pointed a cannon at him to endeavor to get 
him, by his fears and sufferings, to implicate 
innocent men, that they might be punished for 
the muder of Ashburn. Sir, it is a chapter in 
American history utterly disgraceful. Itis one 
that never could have occurred except in a 
period of guasi revolution ; and I mention it 
now that the people of the North and the 
people of the great West may understand the 
character of the Government which the people 
of the South have been called upon to respect 
and obey. And yet the chairman of the com- 
mittee insisted that the Tribune report of that 
case, three. years old, should: be reproduced 
and perpetuated here, swelling the bulk of this 
testimony. For what purpose? Could it be 
any other than to create prejudice and stig- 
matize those people? And the practice of 
having a preéxamination of the witnesses by 
the clerk of the committee, and an abstract 
made of what they would prove before they 
came in the committee-room, was, of course, 
perfectly unfair to those who were to cross- 
examine them, and who had no knowledge of 
what they had to say. If the witness was 
known to have anything favorable to Georgia, 
he was not to be called. 

Now, let me say something as to that of my 
own knowledge. We sat twicea day, our ses- 
sions lasting all the time fit for taking testi- 
mony. The night, however, was left to us. 
During the night I had the opportunity of 
mingling freely with the citizens of Atlanta, ` 
with members of the Legislature, and with 
representative men of the State. From them 
I had the suggestion that I should call a num- 
ber of respectable colored men that they 
might come forward and prove that there 
were peace and security and good feeling 
throughout that community, as much so as in 
any other. But it seemed to me it was like 
proving a negative. ‘This committee was 
there for the purpose of proving the existence 
of outrages; and more than that, 1 did not 
choose to select a great State like Georgia, 
rich and strong, and with elements of pride 
and strength, direct and indirect, and subject 
that State to the testimony and the opinion of 
a people so utterly unfit to form a general 
opinion, however favorable it mightbe. There- 
fore | declined to summon unintelligent, unin- 
formed people; butI said to these gentlemen, 
‘‘ If you choose to let these people go into the 
committee room and proffer themdelves-to tell 
the truth in regard to the kind treatment they 
meet with daily; to the protection still af- 
forded them; to the security which they enjoy 
in their persons and in their property, I shall 
be very glad of i’? I have knowledge that 
some of those black men went into that com- 
mittee-room, and they were put through this 
preéxamination by the clerk, and ali I can say 
is that not one of them was ever suffered to 
go before the committee atall. 1 had that 


| statement made to me by some of the black 


men themselves, who were the grateful friends 
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Senate; 


of the white people of Georgia, so unjustly 
maligned and attacked by another class of 
worthless people, against whom the Legislature 
protested. 

Yes, Mr. President, Georgia is a great and 
powerful State. She numbers within her bor- 
ders-a million and a quarter of population. 
There are one hundred and forty-three coun- 
ties in that State. She has wealth, mineral 
and agricultural, soil in every variety, and in 
abundance. She has every element of being 
what her sons have called her, “the Empire 
State of the South.” i 

It occurred to me that while this crowd of 
ignorant, prejudiced, unreliable witnesses were 
being summoned to detail their individual 
wrongs and to let the false presumption be 
drawn that theirs wasa true history and atrue 
specimen of the government of the State, it 
would be well to show the people of the North 
what the people of Georgia had been doing, 
and let the condition of the State herself prove 
the falsity of these charges, that riot and law- 
lessness had been prevalent throughout. ber 
borders. . 

lf a traveler passes by a well-kept, well- 
ordered homestead, if he sees fertile fields 
carefully tilled, neat fences, the rich farm-yard 
and stock-yard filled with the crops, every out- 
ward sign of prosperity and comfort and thrift 
and industry, what does he necessarily and 
naturally presume the proprietor of that farm 
tobe? A worthless and dissipated man, spend- 
ing his time at the dice-box and the dram- 
shop? No, sir. He knows that thrift is the 
best answer to all this; that the care and the 
very appearance of the homestead, its neat- 
ness, its frugality, its success, show at least 
that the owner had been industrious, that he 
has attended to his business, and that he has 
been laborious in producing this state of things. 

Just so of the great State of Georgia. There 
was through the bosom of that State a track 
of terrivle desolation. ‘The city of Atlanta, 
where we spent three weeks, lay in 1865 a 
trackless heap of ashes, through which the 
very ancient pathways of the streets could not 
be found, A manon foot or horseback could 
not have forced himself over the ground plan 
of that town. ‘That was in 1865, and it was 
among a people utterly impoverished by the 
sweeping away of all their currency, of all 
their funded debt, their property of almost 
every nature, and reduced by war to a very 
greal extremity. 

And yet, sir, in a few years what did we 
find? We entered a town that was hamming 
with industry. We found every man at work, 
We found labor honored and respected. We 
found the sons of rich planters doing the work 
of mechanics. Well-born ladies were at the 
wash-tub. Labor was honored by the people 
and followed. They had taken heart of grace. 
They had not stopped to look back at their 
misfortunes. They had honestly and vigor- 
ously applied themselves to building up their 
"homes and their State. That had been their 
occupation; not tbe oppression of the poor, 
not the driving out of the labor which they 
needed, and needed so sorely, and which had 
become so disorganized as the result of the 
revolution. 

That was the appearance of Georgia; that 
was her history; and it seemed to me if I 
could bring before the minds of the Senate 
and the people of the North the true picture 
of the industry, the thrift, the hard labor of 
that State, it would be the best answer to all 
these foul calumnies and lies, that her people 
spend their days and nights in harassing, 
hunting, destroying the poor negroes, whose 
labor was essential to them in their agricul- 
tural pursuits; and so I locked around for a 
gentleman who was competent to give such 
testimony andfound him. At page 828 of the 


second volume of the Georgia testimony will 

be- found the testimony of Charles Wallace 

Howard, portions of which I ask the Clerk 

to read. 5 ` a : 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“Question. What was your profession ? 

Answer. I was œ Presbyterian minister, for 
twenty-five years in the active discharge ot the 
duty of pastor of the French Protestant Huguenot 
church in Charleston. My health failed, and I left 
the active duties of that position. 

“Question, Have you been officially connected 
with the agricultural societies of this State? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; for twenty years. I am now 
the vice president of the State Agricultural Society 
from our congressional district, the sevonth district. 

“Question. In that way you have attended the 
conventions of an agricultural character throughout 
the State, and given the subject your attention ? 

“Answer, Very closely indeed; perhaps more so 
than any other person in the State. 

“Question. Supposing you would have very valu- 
able information, my desire is to obtain from you a 
statement of facts connected with the industrial 
development of Georgia since the close of the war, 
and to learn how your people had been occupied, 
and the results of their industry in rehabilitating 
the material condition of your State from the deso- 
jations of the war and the disorders of society grow- 
ing outof the revolution through which the State 
has passed. : 

“Answer. I would prefer you would take up those 
topics seriatim, as you wish information upon them. 
tenn speak of the agricultural advancement of the 

tate. : 

“Question, Very well; state what is, her present 
agricultural condition as compared with that of 
three or five years ago, and the progress made in 
that direction? 

“ Answer. It has been very wonderful. Directly 
after the war we were destitute of live stock and 
money, and of course we were despondent. Soon 
after the close of the war our society met in conven- 
tion at Macon, and we determined to do all wo could 
to resuscitate the lost fortunes of the State. It com- 
menced from that beginning, held its fairs, and now 
there are more than one hundred organized agricul- 
tural societies in the State, In theeonvention field at 
Rome, in the month of August last, they were ropre- 
sented by four hundred delegates, embracing the 
moral and intellectual wealth of tho State. A finer 
body of men I have never seen assembled in Geor- 
gia, without an exception. As a result of those 
efforts the agriculture of the State has been very 
greatly improved, and I think it is now in a better 
condition than it ever was before, even previous to 
the war. In the section in which Liive, which is the 
portion of the State northwest of this region, in the 
limestone portion of Georgia, there is now nothing 
visible but the sears of the war. As an illustra- 
tion I will state that one single house in the little 
village of Cartersville sold last winter $5,000 worth 
of clover-sced, in a region where clover was never 
grown before the war. And seedsinen in this place 
during the past two weeks have been selling from 
sixty to seventy-five dollars’ worth of grass-seed a 
day. Imention this fact because it is to us a new 
industry. It was generally understood that grasses, 
which are the basis of all good husbandry, would 
not growin the South, If the rest of the Stato is 
suffering for the want of money, in that section it is 
comfortable to say that while they have not much 
money, they are not in debt. It has been found 
that clover and other grasses will grow in this sec- 
tion of middle Georgia, and they are being very ex- 
tensively cultivated. In what is called the cotton 
belt the drawback is the uncertainty and _unrelia- 
bility of the labor we have to employ. Yet even 
with that the most extraordinary results have been 
produced, and produced largely, I think, from the 
very indomitable energy of the people, who are not 
disposed at all to whine over the past, but to make 
the best of their situation. While fully one half of 
the labor that we employed before the war is not 
now ayvailable—— 

" Question. What part of the labor is that? 

“Answer. E refer to women who will not work. 

“ Question, Negro women? 

u Answer. Negro women who will not work, and 
the great number of negro men who have concen- 
tratedin the cities. Women now will not, to a great 
extent, pick cotton, which is a woman’s work; they 
have the idea that, since their emancipation, they 
should live very much like ladies, and consequently 
they will mercly take care of their own households 
aud do but little or no work out of doors, Yet not- 
withstanding that, the cotton crop of last year was 
an enormously large one, even with these disadvan- 
tages of Jabor, I account for that, as I have said 
by the resolution of the people, the use of improve 
implementsof agriculture, which have been largely 
bought, and the great expenditure of money for 
fertilizers. Last year the State of Georgia ex- 
pended $10,000.000 in commercial manures, one 
fifth of the whole amount expended by Great Britain 
for manures. ‘The statement was made in my paper 
and doubted, but I obtained the certificate of the 
superintendent of the State of commercial manures, 
which gave me the details of that fact, which is a 
very astonishing one. oe a 3 

“Question. Is the area of cultivation increasing, or 
is there a more perfect cultivation of the land? 


“Answer, It is lessening rather than‘increasing, 
but the cultivation of that which is under the plow 
is very much improved, - ae E tani 

* Question. It is an improved cultivation, and not 
a more extended one? ER EG 
_ “Answer, Decidedly. Thave never known aperiod 
in the history of our State when so, profound. an 
interest was felt in the improvement of the ‘soil ús 
at present. At our convention at Romie, which T 
say was one of remarkable interest, there was.noth- 
ing said about State or national polities, nothing in 
reference to the causes which have given so much 
disquietude, The one instance of a reference to our 
vexed condition was this:'a resolution was intro- 
duced requesting the Legislature to make a failure 
to perform the contract on the part of farm laborers à 
misdemeanor. Farmers have suffered very much in 
consequence of negro men making contracts for the 
year, and in the midst of the contract getting an ry 
for some cause, just or unjust and leaving. ‘That has 
been attended by very great embarrassments. . That 
resolution was instantly voted: down in the conven- 
tion, on the ground that it wag not just.to the negro. 
That was the only allusion during the session. of that 
body, and showed the spirit of that body to deal 
even-handed justice to the negroes, -< : -oss 

* Question, In this development are you encour: 
aged by the presence of citizens of the North who 
have settled among you and become efficient mei- 
bers of your community ? : cog aS kgs 

“Answer, Yes, sir, to a certain extent; not nearly 
so much, however, as we could wish, 

* Question. Is it then the desire of your people 
that men should. come from the North and incor- 
porate themselves with your community and assist 
you in these matters ? : 

* Anawer. Yes, sir; I may mention as an illustra- 
tion that in Morgan county, in this State, there are 
now betweon forty and fitty northern families, who 
have moved there since the war. Theleader of that 
movoment, Captain True, was a Federal officer 
during the war, and served with Sherman during 
his campaign. He and his associates, quiet citizens, 
came here. They came to mend their fortunes; to 
avail themselves of the soil, climate, and products 
of Georgia, They have been cordially received, and 
Captain Trae was made a member of the executive 
committee of the State Agricultural Society, and is 
as much honored as any member of that body. “If 
there has been any unpleasantness, at all there I 
have never heard of it. I have received assurances 
from a number of those gentlemen that they could 
not have been more kindly or respectfully treated 
anywhere at home, , Our people do not ask where a 
man comes from, if he comes into our community 
and is quiet. You will find rude men every where. 

* Question. And intolerant men everywhere ? 


sD 


t Anawer, Yes, sir. 


Mr. BAYARD. To those who desire to 
know more of the feeling pervading the Siate 
of Georgia among her best and most culti- 
vated people in relation to the great changes 
that have been worked in her social system 
by the dislocation and destruction of her old 
system of labor, to those who wish to know 
the South as she is and her true condition, 
and who wish to think well of her and respect 
that people, I commend the reading of the 
whole of the Rev, Mr. Howard’s testimony as 
contained in that volume. Jt was most hon- 
orable to his head and his heart; and I do 
not think any clear-minded man can read the 
testimony of that gentleman without a sincere 
feeling of respect for him and of good will for 
a community which honors and elevates such 
men as he is. 

But, sir, there was another rather significant 
fact. We went to Georgia to examine the 
general condition of the State, to know some 
thing of her people, their tone, their tastes, 
and we were met everywhere, not only. indi- 
vidually, but as a committee, officially, with 
the most constant hospitality and respect. 
county fair exhibiting the products and con- 
dition of the county of Decatur. was ‘held near 
where we were, and a ‘polite invitation to 
attend it immediately awaited us. It was 
declined. 

A State fair was held at Macon, at which 
people from all parts of the State attended. I 
do not know the precise fact as to numbers, 
but l am informed that some twenty-five thou- 
sand people congregated at that place from all 
parts of Georgia. There were to be seen the 
products of her soil and the proofs of the in- 
ventive genius of hersons. If you want to know 
something of Russia, Lam told by those for- 
tunate persons who have had the benefit of. 
Baropean travel, you must go to the great fair 
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of Novogorod; and so I would say, those who 
wish to study a people, and understand their 
institutions, their habits, and their character, 
will go where they can see them at their great 
gatherings, see them in a mass, hear their 
tones, see their faces, so as to measure what 
sort of men generally they esteem them to be. 
It was a great opportunity for the committee ; 
one that can occur but annually; and when 
a similar invitation came from the officers of 
the association and from the mayor of the 
town that the committee should attend and 
see with their own eyes what had been the in- 
dustrial progress and actual condition of 
Georgia, it was also declined by a majority 
vote. : 

The same thing happened at Augusta. 
Another fair was held there. Again the peo- 
ple of Georgia came forward to exhibit them- 
selves ; to exchange their kindly greetings one 
with another; to make comparison of their 
various inventions and improvements. The 
committee were asked to go there, too, and 
learn something of Georgia. But no; that 
was not what they were sent there for, and 
therefore the majority refused to visit these 
places and know truly what the condition and 
feelings of her people were. 

Sir, the people of Georgia, everywhere that 
we could hear and everywhere that we could 
see, were at work in works of honest industry, 
hard toil, with beart and with hand and head 
all busy repairing the losses of the war, restor- 
ing their shattered finances and dislocated 
labor system. And remember, sir, all this 
fidelity to honest labor, all this constant indus- 
try, was in the face of the most disheartening 
condition of political affairs. I shall not now 
repeat the history of the action of Congress 
upon Georgia. lt isa thing of the past. I 
will simply ask the Senate to consider her 
present condition, and to know whether they 
will continue such measures as have only 
proved baleful in their results to those com- 
munities. 

She had been all this time under aset of 
rulers, either ignorant negroes or worse white 
men in control, with State officials and Federal 
bayonets at their back. During that period 
the testimony of United States officers dis- 
closed that the farmers of Georgia, the agri- 
cullurists, were constantly liable to have their 
contracts with their negro laborers overhauled 
aud set right by some young officer who was 
the judge and jury as to what should be done. 
But, sir, the people of Georgia accomplished 
their work; they built their railways; they 
restored their towns; they built their cabins; 
cultivated their soil with no aid from the Fed- 
eral Government, but constantly under its 
frowns. The honored sons of Georgia, the 
trusted men of Georgia, the men whom to-day 
the individual Senators of this body would go 
to in any relation of life with full confideuce 
and personal respect, had no chance of being 
heard here in Washington. 

Oh, sir, I remember well in 1870, when the 
then Governor of Georgia, that dishonest and 
rapacious scoundrel Bullock, came into this 
Chamber, and how he flited around among 
the desks of Senators whispering slanders and 
scandals against his people, which were heard 
too often, and too credulously believed. At 
that time the voice of a true born son of 
Georgia would have produced no effect upon 
the Senate, but a scamp and a robber was 
heard here and his counsels were received, 
and unhappily they were acted upon. 

Sir, this committee in my opinion was sent 
to Georgia to investigate the State, not the gut- 
ters and the séwers of the State, not the ulcers 
and sores upon the body-politic, bat the State 
herself, with all her great institutions, with 
all her power, with all her machinery for law 
and order. That was to be investigated ; that 


was to be reported upon; and, that the major- 
ity of the committee turned their backs. upon. 
Examine, if your time and patience will per- 
mit, this mass of testimony, and you will find 
that there was but a single man, or at most 
two or three men of intelligence and position 
who were called at all by the majority of the 
committee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
true condition of that State There were men 
called before that committee to calumniate 
the people of that State who were too foul 
almost to be named. Well might the Legis- 
lature of Georgia protest against having her 
reputation committed to such bands. 

The Senator will find at page 108 the testi- 
mony of a Mr. William C. Morrill, now of 
Georgia, and lately of the State of Maine, a 
distant relative, I believe, of the honored Sen- 
ator who represents that State in part upon 
this floor, and i believe hesays he is also more 
closely connected with the honorable Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. Morrity.] Mr. Morrill 
had been in Georgia since the fall of 1865. He 
was in the Army during the war, and came 
there in 1865 and instantly entered upon farm- 
ing. He went into partnership in southwestern 
Georgia with General Sheppard, of Maine, 
and boughta plantation. General Sheppard 
was also an officer of the Federal Army. They 
held it for some years, but his health failing, 
he became an agentof the Freedman’s Bureau. 
After that he was appointed collector of inter- 
nal revenue, and since that time he has been 
made treasnrer of the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad Company. i 

I need not say that Mr. Morrill was called 
at my request, I knew that in order that 
our testimony should have any effect on the 
people of the North, who were to be affected 
or intended to be affected by this testimony, 
Republicans and norihern men should be the 
chief witnesses called by me. I knew that a 
southern man would have been suspected, as 
the old fires of war still lingered in the hearts of 
too many men, and that the best way to obtain 
credence and influence by this testimony would 
be to call members of the Republican party, 
northern men, officers who had been in the 
Federal service. . 

This gentleman not only served well in 
office, but he now enjoys the confidence of the 
people of that community entirely, as I learn, 
and holds the responsible position of treasurer 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad Com- 
pany. The account he gives of the people of 
Georgia is that peace and order reign there ; 
that men are safe; that the State has ample 
means to protect all persons within her limits ; 
that the necessity for martial Jaw or extraordin- 
ary proceedings by Congress in no sense exists. 
Nay, further, denies the existence of this mys- 
terious organization which is alleged to per- 
vade the State, and says that during the whole 
period of his residence in that State he has 
never seen or known any such thing as bands 
of armed or disguised men who have. perpe- 
trated violence. But I refer chiefly to his tes- 
timony for the purpose of showing what manner 
of men were called by the majority. A negro 
preacher named Henry M. Turner had been 
called’ before the committee, and his testi- 
mony will be found at page 1034 of the second 
volume of the Georgia testimony. Turner is 
a bright, bold, mulatto man, who declares 
himself to combine the business of preaching 
and politics. His testimony was so marked 
by recklessness, his manner and all so com- 
pletely disgusting, that I refused to examine 
him, and upon asking something in regard to 
him after the committee had adjourned I 
found out what his true character was, and I 
called on this Mr. Morrill, of Maine, to speak 
of who this negro bishop was and is, and at 
page 1084 will be found his answer : 

“Question, Was there a man ever connected with 


H 


the Freedmen’s Bureau of the name of Henry M. 
Turner, a colored man and a preacher? 

“Answer, Really Ido not know; I do not think 
he was. 

‘Question. You know such a man? 

“Answer. | know him very well, 

“Question. Mr. Turner was examined before this 
committee, and stated that he had been connected 
with the Freedmen’s Bureau, and had left it because 
of some disrespect toward him from officers. 

"Answer. He may have been, but I never knew 
that he was. 

“Question. You know Turner very well? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. What is his general character and 
method of life here? | 

“Answer. I think he is a great scoundrel. É 

“Question. Was a charge ever made against him 
before you; as United States commissioner, of pass- 
ing counterfeit money? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. . ; 

* Question, Did you hear the testimony in that 
case 
“Answer. I did. sary $ 

“Question. Did you come to a conclusion in regard 
to it at one time, so as to bind him over to answer? 

“Answer. Not fully; the case came before me, and 
for two days I heard evidence, and no defense was 
putin at all. s 

* Question, Was he present? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; but he had no evidence what- 
ever. If the case had stopped -there I certainly 
should have bound him over. But he brought in 
rebutting testimony that satisfied me that he was 
not guilty. g 

“Question. At whose instance was that charge 
brought against him ? 

“Answer, Mr. Swazey. 

“Question. Who is he? iPod ck 

“Answer, He is the editor of the Union, in Macon. 

"Question, Does he hold any office at all in con- 
nection with the Freedmen’s Bureau? 

“Answer. I believe he did while T was planting, 
though I did not know him at that time.” 


On the following page: 


‘* Question. You say his personal character is bad ? 

“ Answer. The evidence before me, in the ease that 
I heard, satisfied me that he is a very bad man. 

“ Question. Do you remember a certain letter that 
was produced at that time, written by Turner to a 
colored preacher, inclosing him a free pass over the 
State road, which Turner had obtained for him, and 
which letter contained exceedingly lascivious and 
licentious remarks? 

“Answer. Ido. 

“Question, Would you care to repeat the language 
of that letter? 9 

“ Answer. No, sir; I do not think I would. 

“Question, Was it of an exceedingly gross and 
indecent character? 

“Answer. It was the most obscene language I ever 
saw written in my life. 

““ Question. Was it such language that any respect- 
able religious man could have used under any cir- 
cumstances? 

“Answer. No,sir; nor any other man. To tellyou 
the fact about it, Mr. Turner was appointed post- 
master. 

“ Question. Where? 

“Answer. At Macon, 

“ Question. By whom? 

“Answer, By the President. | 

‘* Question. Do you mean President Grant ? 

t Answer. Yes, sir; through the influence of Mr. 
Sumyer, I think. And after this testimony came 
out—I knew nothing of him before that—I carried 
that letter on and showed it to Mr. Creswell, and 
had him removed right away.” 


I saw a copy of that monstrous letter, and [ 
should have felt it unworthy of myself and 
disrespectful to the Senate and to the country 
to have putsuch a vile communication in print. 
Subsequently a Judge Carleton B. Cole, an 
elderly gentleman, venerable in years and char- 
acter, the judge of the circuit in which this 
man Torner lived, and from which he had 
caused himself to be elected to the Georgia 
Legislature, was summoned by me for the 
purpose of disproving a great many statements 
made by Turner in relation to a contested 
election there, to show the condition of the 
community, and, more than that, to show 
Turner’s character, in order that the people 
of the North and the Senate might see the 
kind of men brought to swear away in secret 
the good name of a State in the absence of 
those who should protect it. The testimony 
of Judge Cole wili be found at page 1182 of 
the Georgia testimony. He was asked by me 
to describe the proceedings at this election 
which Turner had alleged to be most dis- 
orderly and full of intimidation, a regular Ku 
Klux riot, according to his account. Judge 
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‘Cole was called to testify what the true facts 
were, as he was the judge before whom. the 
testimony in the contested election was taken. 
At page 1187 you willfind what this gentleman, 
who: has. been a judge in Georgia for thirty 
years, and who has been since 1868 an active 
advocate of the reconstruction measures: of 
Congress, and a member of the Republican 
party, says of that matter. I mention this 
that what he says may commend itself to a 
majority of our friends on the other side of the 
Chamber. - He is now speaking of this man 
Turner. He is asked : 

“What is Turner’s general reputation in tho com- 
munity among respectable men ?”—- 

‘Mr. BDMUNDS. I wish to-ask the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, as I am not able always to 
. hear the thread of his discourse, whether one 
of his heads of proof to the Senate is that this 
-state of things called the Ku Klux organization 
does not exist in the South, or whether some 
parts of the remedy applied have been abused ? 
~ Mr BAYARD. Certainly, and I propose 
to discuss the fact of the existence of these 
bands. ‘This committee was not confined to 
the simple question as to whether these bands 
of men did exist in the South, and commit 
outrages, but we were charged to examine 
into the condition of the security of person 
and property in the South ; all were combined 
in it; and this testimony and my remarks 
upon it are just as pertinent and just as con- 
trolling to prove the true condition of the 
South as the other portion to which I shall 
refer will be to show that disorders also ex- 
isted in the South. I do not see, however, 
what the question had to do with the imme- 
diate point which I was discussing, which was 
the character of the witnesses summoned by 
the majority of the committee for the purpose 
of blackening the reputation of the people of 


eorgia.. ` 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What I wished to inquire 
of the Senator was in order to understand his 
remarks, whether he was maintaining, on the 
whole, whether one of his general propositions 
was that these bands of men did not exist in 
the South, as well as the fact that the carpet- 
baggers, as he calls them, have plundered the 
State, or whether they did not? £ wish to 
understand his attitude upon that point. 

Mr. BAYARD. Well, Mr. Président, I will 
stop'in the midst ofa relation of facts not en- 
tirely disconnected, bet which is interrupted by 
the honorable Senator’s question to answer it. 

There are States in the South where not a 
witness ig to be found in the whole of these 
twelve volumes of testimony to prove that an 
armed band of men for lawless purposes exists 
at all. ‘There are other States where bands 
are proved toexist. ‘There were bandsof a very 
local character proved to exist in Georgia, and 
Ishall presently give, what I shall try to make 
a truthful relation of their extent, their object, 
and: their effect upon the community, but | 
could not ‘expect that the Senator would be 
here during the whole or even any consider- 
able portion of these somewhat extended re- 
marks which I feel myself compelled to make 
to the Senate. Had he been, he would have 
heard the testimony from the chosen agent of 
the Attorney General of the United States in 
Georgia that he had examined all this class 
of cases, the testimony in which is brought 
bere by this sub-committee, and he swears 
that there was no political effect or tendency 
in any of them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I heard my honorable 
friend read that particular testimony, but it 
did not produce exactly the impression on my 
mind. that it seems to have produced on his. 
My apology for not hearing all the Senator 
says isthe fact that he perhaps will sympa- 
thize with, that ‘my attitude as one of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions requires me, if | am civil to 
poor pensioners, to go out about a hundred 


times a day to the reception-room and hear 
appeals for justice by humble people, who can- 
not get it in any other way. : 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope the honorable Sen- 
ator does not think that I have blamed him in 
the least for absence. On the contrary, I 
rather congratulate him, for I am aware that 
I have none of those arts of oratory to cap- 
tivate his ears, and I am afraid the facts I give 
would be rather disagreeable than otherwise. 

Mr. EDMUNDS: My honorable friend 
does not do justice to himself. Whatever he 
may lack in the arts of oratory, I certainly do 
not discover in respect to any other matter 
but turning a case upside down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAYARD. If the honorable Senator 
is as successful in perverting the meaning of 
things as he has been successful in doing so by 
interrupting the course of my speech, Í think 
he-will prove a ready master in the arts he has 
referred to. Á 

But, sir, I was saying how shocking a thing 
it was to bring characterless men forward to 
swear away in secret the reputation of a com- 
munity, and to show that they were character- 
less men who were brought forward, I was 
reading irrefragable proof from members of 
the gentleman’s own political party, and com- 
mending them to him and to his party asso- 
ciates as being well entitled to credence: 

“Question, What is Turner’s general reputation 
in that community among respectable men? 
“Answer, Well, sir, it is very bad. 

“Question. Does ho set his people a good example 
in the way of morality ? 

“Answer. ‘Lo my knowledge, ho is one of tho most 
licentious rakes in our community; he is to-day the 
most profligate man almost that I have ever known 
in my life. I know now, from the statement of a 
colored woman that I raised from infancy, and who 
has lived with me and my daughter ever since she 
was free, who is living with me now, the nurse of 
my grandehildren.”” 

And then this woman gives him an account 
of this fellow’s licentious villainy, which L do 
not care to read to the Senate. ‘Those who 
are curious to pursue the bistory of this man 
Turner can find it more at large in the testi- 
mony of Judge Cole and other witnesses. He 
may be truly called an infamous wretch, totally 
unworthy of credit anywhere; and yet, sir, 
would it be believed that that man Turner, who 
was appointed the postmaster at Mocon, a 
flourishing town of some fifteen thousand peo- 
ple in Georgia, was chosen for that office and 
confirmed by this Senate, nominated by Pres- 
ident Grant; that that man’s debauchery and 
villainy being fully exposed, compelled the 
Administration to discharge him; that that 
man still ig perhaps the most influential poli- 
tician in the State of Georgia? He perhaps 
can control more votes by his individual influ- 
ence than any other man, no matter how wise, 
how virtuous, how worthy he may be in that 
State. Such is one of the results of your re- 
construction. measures, of taking from the peo- 
ple of a community the right to control the 
question of suffrage according to their best 
interests. 

Turner is a bishop. He has many congre- 
gations under his charge as presiding elder, 
and Lam told that he rules them with a rod 
of iron—as is proven by the fact of his reélec- 


tion in the face of the shameful detter to which | 


I have referred; the fact appears here in the 
testimony at large; and that is the kind of 
man whois cailed upon to tell you that Georgia 
is not safe for him to live in. Why, sir, there 
is one place where he should be, and be there 
for the rest of his life, and that is the peniten- 
tiary; and had he lived in the North and have 
done one tenth of the villainies he has com- 
mitted in Georgia, an indignant popular senti- 
ment would have placed him there. 

Much the same thing prevails wherever this 
class of negro preachers are to be found. 
One of the men who came before us in Florida, 
was one of the chief witnesses summoned 
there by the majority of the committee, picked 


out. by the marshal and by: the: officials; of 
whom one was the Senator from: Florida; not 
in- his seat; [Mr. Osporn,] who mét:us at the 
depot, and arranged the character of testimony 
we-should have before us. “They ushered into 
the committee-room Bishop Charles: H. Peares; 
who presented to us the proceedings of a con- 
vention of ministers at Macon of the African 
Methodist Episcopal ¢hurch in Georgia, of 
which. he is a burning and shining light, ‘and 
in which you will find not surprisingly: that, 
meeting for religious purposes and. under his 
apostolic direction, one of the first resolutions 
of this religious assembly is; - ° oe 

“That politically our sympathies are with the 
Republican party.” ; Bee 

And that is about the history of it. “They 
are banded together by superstition and by 
politics, All the reins are concentrated in the 
hands of one man, and he is virtyally their 
master. There is no such thing as Individual 
independence where they exist. There'js one 
other incident in Bishop Pearce’s career. The 
testimony of several. witnesses proved that 
this same worthy man of God had-been con- 
victed of the crime of bribery in the Legisla- 
ture, and’ I find here and quote from the New 
York Tribune a telegram from Tallahassee, 
dated 17th of April, 1872: 

“The supreme court met to-day, Chief Justice 
Randall presiding, with a full bench. The judg- 
ment of the circuit court, under which O. H. Pearce, 
a bishop of the African church, member of the State 
senate, a prominent politician of this State, was that 
he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in 
the county jail, and to pay a fine of $1,000. for 
bribery, was confirmed.” ; 

So that Mr. Pearce has reached his.natural 
place at last; but. Pearce and Turner, and the 
whole class of these people bronght before us, 
are the character of persons whose testimony 
fills these books to blur the character of the 
people of Georgia and Florida. I appeal to 
all fair people, to the sense of justice of every 
man, is not this monstrous, and ought not this 
sort of thing to condemn forever this system 
of investigating the affairs of a State by sitting 
in secret and summoning witnesses whose ma- 
lignity could venture to show itself only in that 
way? 

Who. shall speak for a community? Its 
depraved and ignorant, or its intelligent and 
reliable? I wish the Senate and ‘country could 
have a picture of the building in which this 
committee held its sessions in Atlanta. The 
stairs and the approaches were a perfect lazar- 
house. Most of the witnesses were poor— 
that was not their fault, but their misfortune-— 
were grossly ignorant and vicious and de- 
praved. Let me give the Senate what is called 
testimony against the State. At page 410 will 
be found testimony which I ask the Clerk to 
read a portion of. : 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: . 

“ Letitia Little (colored) sworn and examined. : 

“ By the Chairman: 

“Question. How old are you, where were you 
born, and where do you now live? 

“ Answer, Ido not know how old I am, or where 
I was born; I live down at Williams’s Mills,:in 
Haralson county.’ * * # % OBS 

“ By Mr. BAYARD: SG MEAS 

‘* Question. You do not know how old- you are, or 
where you were born? coat : 

* Answer. No, sir. H poe iet 

“Question. Did you know what you meant when 
you swore on that Bible? . g 

t‘ Answer. On the Bible? ; 

* Question. When that gentleman put the oath to 
you did you know what he meant? © 

* Answer. Put the oath? . 

* Question. Do you know what an oath is? 

“ Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. Do you know what that gentleman 
meant when he said something when you first came 
into the room? | : 

“Answer. No, sits 

“ By the Chairman: i 

ts ee Do you know what swearing to-tell the 
truth is? . ; 

TR Answer. Yes, sir. ; : 

‘t Question. Suppose after you are sworn to tell the 

truth you should tell a lie; what would be done to 


you . ; 
t Answer, I do not know.” 
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Mr. BAYARD. This is about a specimen 
of these people. - Here was a girl who did not 
know anything about the nature of an oath, 
and of course could swear to almost anything 
she was asked, especially as she was paid two 
dollars a day and large mileage. Jt was a 
wearying business, and a very distressing one. 
These people were very poor, of a very low 


class, and many of them. had been treated | 


most abominably; they had. been whipped, 
insulted, scourged, and no man could listen 
to'the details of their suffering without being 
sick and indignant. lt was a task which at 
any time any man of feeling might well shrink 
from. 

But who would think of holding the mass 
of the people of that State responsible for 
these outrages, especially when it must be 
remembered that the people of Georgia have 
not been allowed to haye the control of their 
own State affairs until lately, for it has not 
been until 1871 that a Legislature and a Gov- 
ernor representing the sentiment of that State 
have been permitted to hold office. The worst 
of these outrages and these wrongs were com- 
mitted when the State was under military rale, 
committed at a time when the voice of the 
people of Georgia was not to be heard, when 
her Legislature was filled with men who were 
incompetent to govern; and I put it to the 
sense of justice of the Senate, is it not a 
shameful thing to propose to hold the people 
of a community responsible for acts which you 
have by your laws and by the natural result 
of your laws prevented them from prohibiting? 
If the people of Georgia are given the pow- 
er, then you have a right to couple with it the 
responsibility, but so long ag the policy of the 
party now in power withheld from the natural 
majority of that State the political power 
which was theirs by right; you certainly had 
no right to hold them responsible, or their 
State government responsible for evils which 
you took it out of their power to prevent. 
And this remark applies not only to the State 
of Georgia, but to other States of the South 
whose governments "are the fruits of what is 
known as reconstruction. 

I was asked just now by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Vermont about the extent of these 
lawless bands and their existence. I will say 
this to him, that the testimony as taken before 
us in Georgia does not disclose a more lawless 
condition of things than is to be found accord- 
ing to the charge of Judge Dunham of the 
State of Indiana in that State. Within the 
last few months Judge Dunham charged the 
grand jury at some point in Indiana in a case 
of murder, and he said: 

ate the last four years in this judicial cir- 
enit = 


Not the whole State of Indiana, but in a 
jedicial cireuit, which the honorable Senator 
(Mr. Prarr] will probably know the extent 
of— 


‘t Within the last four years in this judicial eir- 
cuit there have been thirteen men murdered before 
these three. Five were hung upon the beech trees 
below Seymour—I speak words plainly; I do not 
mince them—one of whom was an orphan boy, just 
arrived at the age of maturity, left without mother, 
worse than fatherless. I think he was less than 
twenty-one. le was one of the victims of that 
murder, Two more were hung in the court-house 
yard at Brownstown; four in the jail-yard in the 
very heart of New Albany, one of whom the whole 
community. now believe innocent—I mean the 
youngest victim of the murder; two south of Or- 
leans, between there and Seymour. I believe if you 
count them you will find they number thirteen. 
Thirteen men bung by the neck in this district; 
more men than have been judicially hanged in this 
State, in my opinion, since Indiana has been a 
State!” 


Mr. MORTON. 
ing from? 

Mr. BAYARD. From the charge of Judge 
Dunham to the grand jury in the case of mur- 
der by a mob in Clark county. 

Mr. MORTON. At Jeffersonville. 


What is the Senator read- 


Mr. BAYARD. This is a statement by an 
Indiana judge, not of thirteen, but after the 
thirteen, three—sixteen murders by mob law 
in one judicial circuit in the State of Indiana 
within four years. All I have to say is that 


you may search the records of Georgia and 


you can find no parallel there to that. 

There was, as I have said, a great number, 
far too great a number, of cases of cruelty and 
oppression of the poor blacks. The thing 
was to discover its cause; did it proceed from 
political reasons; was there this pervading 
association throughout the State controlling 
public sentiment and paralyzing the arm of 
the law? No, sir, nothing of that kind ap- 
pears. The evidence taken by the committee 
related to but a handful of counties at best, 
and those chiefly the mountainous regions of 
Georgia. The examination of United States 
Collector Atkins, and of the United States 
assessor, Mr. Jennings, whose testimony is to 
be found at page 1180, discloses the fact that 
the chief cause of trouble where these organ- 
ized bands were was the existence of illicit 
stilis. 

There seems to be something in mountain- 
ous countries particularly favorable to illicit 
distillation. The highlands of Scotland have 
been made famous by the pen of Scott; those 
of Ireland likewise; and of every country; 
even the mountains of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania, I believe, are famous for the whiskies 
they produce, and in the mountainous regions 
of Georgiathere are numbers of stills. There 
is no politics about that distillation; members 
of all parties are very glad to engage in it and 
to make profit by the dangerous and unlawful 
trade. The history of these whippings and 
scourging discloses that the victims are the 
groups of unfortunate negroes who lived in 
the neighborhood of these stills. 

After a careful examination and sifting of 
this testimony it will be found that theseillicit 
distillers, in order to conceal their wrongs, 
banded themselves together and sought to 
intimidate the colored people in their neigh- 
borhood from giving testimony against them; or 
in case they had given testimony, they would 
whip themas a punishment. You will find that 
the case not only with colored people, but white 
people, A man named McCoy and his two 
daughters were examined, and it was sought to 
becbarged thatthe destruction of his house by 
fire had been from political reasons. But 
when you came to learn the facts, it was that 
he had become an informer upon these illicit 
distillers, and that they had destroyed his 
property in revenge for that. Nay, further, 
an exciseman, finding his way up among the 
hills, was shot and killed. Some colored peo- 
ple knew of the murder, and recognized one 
or two of the men who were connected with it. 
Unfortunately for themselves they spoke of it. 
The result was tbat these fellows, outlaws 
and scoundrels, banded themselves together, 
in disguise, and cruelly whipped all the black 
people in the neighborhood who had knowl- 
edge of these transactions, and who they were 
afraid would come forward and give testimony 
against them. It was one of the features of 
this investigation that the majority would call 
half a dozen witnesses to prove the same fact, 
Aud thus they would appear to be several 
acts. 

Now, I stand here to aver that, by carefully 
questioning when I discovered thatdisposition, 
it can be shown that perhaps forty or fifty 
cases of outrage and whipping upon these un- 
fortunate colored people arose from a single 
murder committed for the protection of these 
illicit stills. On this point you have the sworn 
testimony of Mr. Atkins, the collector, and of 
Mr. Jennings, the assessor, and you have it 
of the United States officers, that these little 
stills up among the mountains are very numer- 
ous, that they can ran them in secrecy, and 


they resorted to this method of punishing those 
who seek to inform upon them, for the penal- 
ties, as you know, are exceedingly severe. Ido 
here state that this is the staple, this is the 
bulk of the facts upon which it is sought to 
make the people of the North believe that 
there are combinations in Georgia too power- 
ful for the laws of the State and intended to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States. And here, standing in the Senate, in 
the face of those who have seen this testimony 
and read it and have it in their hands, I chal- 
lenge any gentleman to produce the testimony 
from this great bulk of any intelligent witness 
who will of his own knowledge, or anything 
approaching personal knowledge, state there 
is anything like an. organization hostile to 
the Government of the United States in the 
State of Georgia. 

Mr. President, I have stated to the Senate 
the results of a careful comparison of the testi- 
mony taken by the sub-committee in Georgia 
from the poor people who were the victims of 
cruel whippings and punishments, and. that 
they were entirely devoid of political signifi- 
cance. I have adverted to the testimony of 
United States officials to corroborate the view 
that the great bulk of these shameful outrages 
upon the colored people and the poor white 
people also were committed by lawless men 
engaged directly or indirectly in the business 
of illicit distillation. I will not say that every 
case of whipping inflicted upon these people 
was by illicit distillers or those combined with 
them to prevent discovery of their traffic, but 
in no case was there a trace of an organiza- 
tion combined for any other general purpose 
than that which I have stated. There were 
cases of lynch law, where persons of lewd and 
dissolute character were punished because 
they were a scandal to the neighborhood. 
The cohabitation of persons of different sexes 
and races was resented by the people by such 
punishment, and the parties so living together 
were compelled to depart from the country. 
Where crimes like those of the violation of 
female chastity had occurred, the offender was 
instantly lynched or compelled to leave the 
country. Such cases, however, had in them 
nothing to taint this character of offenses from 
the ordinary class of similar acts of violence 
in other States throughont the country. 

Why, sir, I read the other day a case occur- 
ring on the borders of Missouri or in Kansas, 
I forget which, where the county officials had 
reissued fraudulently some two hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the county’s bonds, and the 
result was that lynch law in its widest applica- 
tion was instantly organized, trains were 
stopped by armed bauds of men, and the 
offenders shot to death on the public highway 
without anything likean attempt by the author- 
ities to resist them. That case was buttwo weeks 
ago. It will be remembered by the Senate and 
by the country. Now, no such case signifying 
such bold, open-handed, high-handed, viola- 
tion of law can be found in the history of 
Georgia or Florida as given in the testimony. 
They are both the same in that respect. Upon 
my own responsibility, therefore, E would 
answer the American Senate that in the State 
of Georgia there is, in the first place, no secret 
political organization shown by the testimony 
to exist throughout the State, except those 
political societies into which the colored peo- 
ple are banded called Union Leagues or Lincoln 
Brotherhoods ; that even in different localities 
there are no bands of disguised men organized 
for any political purpose whatever, and that 
there are in the State of Georgia no combina- 
uons which the laws of that State, backed by 
the present disposition of her people and her 
present Governor and Legislature, are not will- 
ing and amply able to compete with and over- 
throw. 

There ig therefore no possible pretext, in 
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my opinion, and no necessity for supposing 
that anything like the combination described 
in the fourth section of the act of 1871 can or 
will even probably exist inthe State of Geor- 
gia, or in the State of Florida, those two States 
being those which I personally visited, and in 
regard to which I profess: myself better ac- 
quainted, i ; 

I have adverted to the low character and 
the unfit character of the witnesses called by 
the majority of the committee to describe 
intelligently the condition of the’ State of 
Georgia ; that from their want of acquirement, 
from their position in the social scale, they 
were disqualified to speak of the. genéral con- 
dition of affairs; that even where: they spoke 
of the details of their own personal sufferings 
their statements were to. be received with. a 
large amount of caution, because they were 
superstitious, ‘alarmed people, speaking ‘also 
under the influence. of a strong feeling of re- 
venge and a ‘general desire to produce trouble 
agalost those ‘who they thought had wronged 
them, : Therefore: it was that I deprecated 
and do now the employment of such testi- 
mony taken in secret for such a purpose as 
was designed, 

‘But there was another and a worse class, 
less numerous but more dangerous, those who 
curry favor. with the Government officials and 


the Administration at Washington by vilifying |} 


their fellow-citizens and terrorizing them by 
the nameiand use of the United States Army. 
‘Ag a specimen of this class; I refer the: Senate 
to the testimony of óne John C: Norris, of the 
State of Georgia. ‘ Norris was summoned by 
the sub-committee which sat hete in Washing- 
tony and gave his testimony at length, which 
was filled with denunciation and reckless abuse 
of the entire State of Georgia. Subsequently, 
other citizens were called by the minority men 
of high positions on the bench and at the bar, 
and it was disclosed that Norris was a man of 
disreputable character and’ not to be believed 
on his-oath. He bad been impeached in courts 
of justice before the war, and bis conduct since 
had not been ofa character to redeem him from 
the discredit-then cast upon him. 

When I learned’ Norria’s character, and 
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ed in Being’ elected’ sheriff of the 
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Extension 


county of Warren where he had lived, and 
where he never could have hoped except in a 
period of revolution, to gain official position. 
Afier he obtained the office of sheritf he set 
himself to work to persecute and revenge him- 
self upon those of the community who formerly 
had looked down upon him. lt was the time 
of triamph of a low nature. He first sent 
word to General Terry that he was intimid- 
ated and unable to execute process by reason 
of the sentiment of the county around him, 


Upon his request General Terry sent a com: | 


pany of soldiers to aid this man Norris in the 
execution of his civil duties as sheriff, and he 
used these troops, as the testimony of these 
two officers shows, for the purpose of terror- 
izing his fellow-citizens. 

Ju the first place, when he had an arrest to 
make, he would always make it by the aid of 
the military, and as often as he could at mid- 
night; not in the usual hours when civil pro- 
cess may be served, but at midnight, for the 
purpose of terrorizing these people, capturing 
them and carrying them off suddenly from 
their homes, where bail could not be given 
until the following day, or until some time 
had elapsed. This state of things went on a 
long time, until the military officers discovered 
that Noiris was using the Unired States Army 
for. the purpose of Dlackivailiog men in the 
neighborhood, that he was actually forcing the 
citizens.uround him to pay him large sums 
of money to:prevent their arrest and. incar- 
ceration ; and itseems that Norris, upon being 
remonstrated: with by some of these citizens, 
intimated or stated openly that he had to pay 
the military part of the money, and that was 
why he charged them so much to let them stay 
safely in their own homes. 

This induced the officers to make complaint 
to General ‘erry, He sent down orders to 
arrest this Norris, and he wag arrested, and he 
was tried by his officers in their camp toascer- 
tain whether-he had done these things. They 
found that he had done them; that he had a 
black-list containing one hundred or more 
names of respectable citizens of that county 
from whom he was extorting money under 
threat of military arrestand punishment. He 
was arrested, taken to Atlanta in irons by this 
very witness, Lieutenant Todd. There, under 
the direction of General Terry, a warrant was 
sued out and be was held to bail in the sum 
of $3,000. He was then discharged, and he 
returned to his home; and the sequel of his 
return there I shall probably relate to illustrate 
what was the government of Georgia which the 
people of that State had to submit to, forced 
by the bayonets. of the United States Army. 
‘The statement of the circumstances that led to 
Norris's arrest will be found at page 1105, 1 
will not fatigue the Senate by reading the tes- 
timony at length, but itis to the effect that the 
notes which he had extorted from these people, 
upon which large payments had been made, 
were found upowhis person.’ Lieutenant Todd 
was examined with closeness and severity by 
Mr. Scoren, of Pennsylvania, At page 1109 
that cross-examination will be found. Mr. Sco- 
FikLD hed the idea that the notes and money 
taken by Norris were in lieu of damages which 


he was entitled to for certain assaults upon’ 


him by these parties. To show the character 
of this. man, and to show.to- the country the 
wrongs to:which the people of Georgia were 
stibjected’ by the so-called loyal men of the 
country, ask the Clerk1o read: Mr, SCOFIELD’S 
examination of this witness, which 1 send to 
the’ desk. SAA me 
The Secretary read as follows: 


“By Mr. Scorrenp : 


“Question. I do not know that I understand about’ 


this matter of bribery, If I understand correétly, 
this thing that you oail.a bribe taken. by Mr. Norris 
was g note that he took from the men who shot him, 
to compromise their assaults upon him ? 

Answer. The note was not taken from the men 


| 


that he ctaimetl shot him; it was taken from 
entirely different parties. 

“Question, Weil, perhaps mere responsible par- 
tics ? ` 

“Answer, More responsible parties. 

“Question, The note was taken as compensation 
to him for the injury done bim ? 

“Answer. The note did notstate that, 

“Queation, L know it did not state that; you have 
said that once before; and you have said the note 
wus a bribe? k : 

“Anocer, Yes, sir. 

“Question, I want to know what you call a bribe. 
Tunderstandthat these men gave bim this. note as 
compensation for the injury done him, and that, in 
my understanding of the law, is no bribe at all, but 
a settlement of a personal claim which he may have 
had against them, : i i 

“Answer, That ig not my understanding of it; on: 
the contrary, I Know it is otherwise. ; 

“ Question, Tell us what it was; I want to know 
the truth, : ae e 

“Answer. Before Norris was arrested we sum-, 
moned those parties who gave these notes; they 
came up, and F was present during the investiga- 
tion betore Major Kline. Those parties: gaye their 
testimony, saying thoy gave the note provided Nor- 
ris would leave the country and stop the proseou- 
tion of those mon against whom he bad warrants, 

Question, For the sasault on bim? 

“Angwer, For anything that, be had warrants 
against thom tor. Ho had a black-list, I forget how, 
many bame, probably over a hundred, that tie tol 
them tbut ho was. going to arrest; and these diffor- 
ont parties got up this purse for bhim, with the. uny 
derstanding that he would leave the country and 
not execute the warrants, That was the’ evidends 
of the parties who- gayo the notos. On the strength 
of that evidence Mr, Norris waa axreatag. pee alter 
the evidenco waa submitted to Gener: erry, he 
directed that be should be sent up here. That iy 
why I form my opinion, and know it was bribery, — 

` $t Question, Did not Norris claim that the note was 
given to bimto keep him from prosecuting the mea 
who had agsauited him? | j 

t Answer. Nol at that time. 

* Question, Did he make any claim at all? . : 

* Answer, Ho denied at first having taken any 
notes ut all, but these parties told me themselves 
voluntarily. As soon ns we found that Norrisdénied 
it we brought them up, and they brought the whole 
party in, They were all vory much alarmed and 
hesitated a great deal about giving their evidence, 
fearing it Would get them into trouble. Ho wou 
come to cawp on a visitio ug, and would go down to 
the rear of tho cainp, ostensibly to. answer acall of 
nature. But héhead made a previous arrangement 
with these people, told them that the guns of the 
camp were bearing upon them, and that if they. did 
not agree to what he wanted they would be killed, 
He wasselling out to those men wo were going out to 
arrest night atter night; we thought ho was doing if 
all the time, He claimed afterward that some of 
thoothicers there had taken bigger bribes than he had, 
The sub-district commander, I believe, was abcut the 
only one he charged at. the time, Phe commander 
called all the witnesses, and has now in his possess 
sion the affidavits of the parties to the ‘effect that 
they never made any such statement. Probabty, 
Major Klive could tell more about that: business 
than any other officer, because. ho had botter oppor~ 
tunities, He heard a great many more things than. 
the subalterns heard, and probably knew more 


about Mr, Norris,” 


Mr. BAYARD. The testimotiy of Lieuten- 
ant Hoyt corroborates the testimony ‘of Lieu-, 
tenant Fodd, and Major Kline, whois referred 
to, was not; [ believe, at that time at Atlanta; 
nor did we stay long enough to have his tegti-’ 
mony, nor was it necessary. Now, I wish to 
ullude to what followed the returt of ‘this in- 
famous man to the community thit was cursed 
by his presence as a sheriff. The people find- 
ing that he was arrested and that the military 
were disposed to act justly in’ thé matter and 
relieve them from this fellow’s shocking con- 
duct, took heart; and at of about that time they’ 
proceeded to indict’ this than Norris for his 
crimes before the jadicial tribunals of the 
State. Fora long time he had terrorized thebr 
in the name of the military. When they found 
that the military took cognizance of hia” ra 
cality and were disposed to punish him, thë 
the laws of the State began to lift their drodp- 
ing heads and to assert their power for the. 
protection of the people of Georgia. - Conse- 
quently, Norris was indicted by the grand jury 
of Warren county, and he was brought to trial’ 
upon nine bills of indictivent.’ The first was 
The State vs. Jobn O. Norris, accessory beforé: 
the fact to the crime of mufder, found at the: 
October term, 1869. = Then followed eight’ 
other cases of- indictment against Jobn: CS 
Norris for false imprisonment. Mr; President, 
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he walked into court to plead to those indict- 
ments, and his answer was in each case a par- 
don: before trial or-conviction. To use the 
language of the witness to me, he shelled out 
his pardons in advance, for Governor Bullock 
would give them to him at any time he needed 
them. Here stands the record: ‘‘ accessory 
before the fact to the crime of murder. Plea, 
of pardon before conviction. And so th 

same. plea is ready in the other cases. . 

What hope, what chance is there in a com- 
munity where an exposed malefactor of this 
kind shall jave at his back the Executive of 
the State, who is to give him a blank indulg- 
ence tor all his crimes, and:furnish him with 
pardons before he can be tried for their com- 
mission? Yet this man was here. I do not 
believe his character was known by ‘such a 
man as the Senator from. Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Scort.].. E believe he would-be as loathsome 
to him as-he is to me. 

Why, sir, in Georgia, after this impeach- 
ment of ‘his. character, after this testimony, 
Norris present during the whole time in. the 
town of Atlanta, possessing the friendly con- 
fidence of the chairman of that. committee, 
who resented any comment apon his character 
and conduct, did his best to find a respectable 
white. man in Georgia who would come there 
to testify anything in his favor. ‘He produced 
but oné; and he utterly failed him. by saying 
that be knew nothing at all about him. He 
was unable, on his own soil in the State of 
Georgia, with all the favor of the. com- 
mittee, with the power of all the process of 
the Government to bring him witnesses—he 
was unable to produce one man who would 
say tbat he would believe him ou his oath. 
And yet that is the man who comes all the 
way from Georgia, whose testimony occupies 
many pages of the book, and the American 
people are asked to believe on any subject 
that his interest or his passions may dictate 
to him to tell an untruth, 
` That abuse of the pardoning power was one 
of the most despairing facts to the people of 
Georgia. The people of the North can 
scarcely comprehend to what the abuse led, 
and the feeling of insecurity that pervaded a 
community where they knew that so far from 
crime being punished by the officials of the 
State, there was absolutely an inducement to 
commit it, Let me state here to the Senate 
a sigle case proven by the testimony of wit- 
nesses. , : 

An old colored man, his wife, and I believe 
his adopted son, were sitting at the door of 
their cabin, ‘and a bullet fired from a gun in 
the hands of one of three men took his life. 
The men were not in disguise, and they were 
recognized by the old woman and the son, and 


complaint lodged againstthem. ` They fled the | 


country, Governor Bullock offered a reward 
of $2,000 upon the head of each. T'he reward 
was successful, and the three men were taken 
into. custody and put in jail, and the $6,000 


was paid to the person who secured them, | 


Within three months time, they broke jail and 
made their escape. Governor Bullock offered 
$6,000 more for those same men, Two of 
them accepted the offer and returned, and 
$4,000 more was paid out of the treasury of 
that impoverished State for the recapture 
of these criminals. The third man never 
returned, The two men were tried ; they were 
convicted by a Georgia jury; they were par- 
doned by Governor Bullock before they bad 
been in jail two weeks, and one of the prose- 
culing officers appointed by Bullock, a man 
named Foxsyth, who was here as one of the 
Witnesses, is proven by his own testimony to 
have received a portion of that reward, $750. 

Now, cau the imagination portray a more 
hopeless, desperate condition of public affairs 
than that? Why, sir, it was currently stated 
that a man would commit a crime in order to 


obtain part of the reward for his own appre- 
hension, because he knew he could purchase 
a pardon for half the amount of the. reward 
that was offered, and that was the history of 
“ reconstruction” justice ; that is the history 
proven before this committee ; that is the 
history that no man can doubt the truth of if 
he will go down there. And that was the gov- 
ernment to which these people were subjected, 
and to which they were asked to be faithful 
and dutiful. Why, Mr. President, what com- 
monity in the northern States would not 
instantly take the law into their own hands if 
they found a government so false to its trust as 
the one which I have described, and which this 
evidence proves to have existed in Georgia? 

What I have mentioned is but one case out 
of many. . No crime so black but that a par- 
don could be secured either before or after 
conviction from Governor Bullock. What a 
hopeless condition of society was that! And 
yet that was the condition in which the policy 
heretofore pursued by Congress toward that 
people.placed them. Are they to be blamed 
that lawlessness, that disorder, that discontent 
should follow such a state of things? I leave 
the answer to any fair-minded man in any 
part of this country. 

Mr. President, the class of men whom I 
sought to have summoned, and did have sum- 
moned before that sub-committee, were those 
whose position, whose personal character, 
whose political affiliations, all, I thought, were 
calculated to have weight with the dominant 
party in. Congress, upon whose will and upon 
whose pleasure the fate of the South so much 
depended. Earnestly, sincerely I sought to 
find the truth and let it speak and plead for 
these vanquished and most unjustly dealt with 
people. i did not summon a man whom you 
term a rebel. Excepting in a few cases I did 
not summon a man whose political position or 
prejudices could alarm you. I took men of 
your. own party; the appointees of Governor 
Bullock himseif or President Grant; the north- 
ern men. who had been in the State and made 
their homes there, to come and speak the 
truth for the sake of simple justice to the peo- 
ple among whom they lived, and they came 
and they have spoken, and their testimony 
is here. It cannotbe impeached and its force 
cannot be denied. 

Let me refer you to the testimony of Cap- 
tain B. H. True. Jt is to be found at page 
715 of the Georgia.testimony. He was called 
at my request. He was born in the county of 
Monroe, New York. He wasan officer in the 
United States Army, in the one hundred and 
thirty-sixth New York volunteers. He came 


to Georgia in November, 1865, and he had | 


served through the war. He went down to 
Georgia to settle himself as a farmer among 
the people wiom he bad left as a soldier, and 
a hostile soldier. I asked him: 


“Question, Will you state what has been your | 


reception by the people of Georgia since you came 
among them? 

“ Answer, It has been friendly. 

“ Question, And kind ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Lave you been successful in your 
farming operations? 

“ Answer, I have been as successfal as I could be 
under the circumstances, : 

* Question, As successful as your neighbors? 

* Answer. Yes, sir; moreso. 

“ Question, Have you found among the people of 
Georgia that your beinga northern man anda Union 
soldier bas stood in your way and prevented your 
success in any way at all? 

~ Answer, I have never been able to detect it. 

“ Question. Have you met with rudeness or insult, 
because of your having been a Union soldier and a 
northern man, since you came here? ` 

* Answer, Never. 

“ Question, Have you been constantly employed 
with your farming arrangements there; have you 
been busy with them? 

i Answer. Yes, sir, 

Question. What hands have you employed? 

| Answer. Mostly negroes; I have had some poor: 
whites and some laborers from the North. 

“ Question. You have employed negroes chiefly ? 


“ Answer. Yes, sir. . 

“ Question. Are your relations with your neighbors 
around you these of the usual social courtesy that 
exists in the northern States? 

© Answer. Yes, sir; so far as I have courted their 
society. Dp 

“ Question. Whatis the condition of those colored 
people employed by you and by farmers around 
you; are they generally contented ? 

“© Answer. They seem to be. 

‘© Question. So far as you have been able to observe, 
what is the general treatment they receive? 

‘Answer. It has generally been good. I have 
heard of little disturbances occasionally, but never 
of that character that amounted to anything. 

“ Question. So far as you have been able to observe, 
is the temper of the white men of Georgia fair and 
kind toward the colored people employed by them ? 

“Answer. I think it is with all the intelligent peo- 
ple. I know there are some exceptional cases, but 
they are ignorant. men, generally speaking, and in 
isolated places. . So far as my observation has gone 
with the intelligent people, L know them to be fair. 
I have been an officer of the State Agricultural 
Society for three years or more; T helped to reorgan- 
ize that body, and I have probably been‘as intimately 
connected with the prominent men of this State as 
most, any other man in my position. 

“ Question. You are therefore enabled to speak as 
to the condition of things in the State? 

“Answer. I think So. 

* Question, Outside of your own immediate per- 
sonal operations as a farmer? 

t Answer, Yes, sir. 

“ Question. Do you know of casés through your 
country where colored men rent land on shares, to 
return a portion of the products to the land-owner ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; it is quite customary with 
farmers, though part of the farmers pay stand- 
ing wages, 

~“ Question. Do you know cases where colored men 
take land on that system ? 

** Answer, Yes, sir. 3 

* Question. Do you know that as arule the set- 
tlements made by the. land-owners with those peo- 
ple are justly and fairly made? 

“ Answer. So far as L know. they are. Iean state 
this much, that I have never yet had a settlement 
with the hands upon my farm but what I have had 
trouble. [take it for granted that southern men 
have had the same trouble, and that it has probably 
originated in the same way. Of course, I have no 
means of knowing definitely, but I take it for granted. 
The negroes are ignorant, and they are always in- 
clined to be suspicious; although a person may try 
to do justice by them, ido not think they appreciato 
it. That is my experience, and it has invariably 
been so. The more I have tried to reason with them, 
and to show them the whys and wherefores, I have 
only made it worse. Still, I have got along very 
well; I haveno particular fault to find, only that 
they are in that fix, and I cannot heip it. I have 
now hands that I hired when I first went there. 

* Question, Then there are differences between 
them growing out of these causes ? 

** Answer, Yes, sir. 

‘Question, And complaints of their employers 
growing out of their suspicions ? 

“© Answer. Yes, sir. L think that as a general 
thing the complaints are groundless, ‘here may 
be excepvicnal cases; I would not say that there are 
no cases of unfairness on the part of white men, 

_ '' Question. That is, the usual amount of human 
injustice everywhere, I presume? 

** Answer, Yes, sir. 

“* Question, What would be the general public 
opinion in Georgia of the white man who would 
wrong a negro in respect to his share of the crops? 

“ Answer. Tthink it would be exactly the samo 
that it would bein my own town at home. I speak 
of what I know, of the good solid men in our county. 
Ido not honestly think they woutd uphold or sus- 
tain any such conduct. I have been unacquainted 
with the courts, but I think I speak intelligently 
upon that point. 

“ Question. In the course of your residence here in 
this State, have you visited the courts of justice and 
seen them in operation ? . 

H Answer, Yes, sir. 

* Question, Do you believe that the administration 
of justice in Georgia is reasonably fair to all men of 
all classes? 

* Answer, Well, I think it is, so far as my own 
county is concerned. I have never seen anything in 
any of our courts there that 1 could make an excep- 
tion to. Of course I cannot speak for all parts of 
Georgia. , 

.. Question. Suppose a negro was really wronged by 
his landlord ina settlement, and should bring his 
case before the courts of your county, do you believe 
he would have justice done him by the judge and by 
the jurors? 

“Answer. I think that cases of that kind have 
occurred, where the negroes have brought their 
complaints before the courts,and Ihave never heard 
of any trouble on tbat score. I think they have 
always been fairly dealt with; at least there has 
been no complaint to my knowledge but what the 
courts have done as fairly by them as by white men. 

Question. Now, in regard to personal quarrels 
and conflicts, if any man, white or black, is the vic- 
tim of an unlawful. assault, whereby his person ig 
endangered, would he have a chance in your courts 
there to punish the perpetrator, or to recover civil 
damages for any injurics he may have received ? 
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“ Answer. There might be cases where he could, 
and there might be cases where hecould not; Ieould 
not say as tothat. But I know there never has been 
any trouble on that score.” = $o $ F “Jn 
ourtown they have always voted without trouble; 
there has never been any unfairness that I heard of, 

© Question. On either side? 

“ Answer, Qn either side. | , 

“Question, You have had six years’ experience with 
colored people here? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question, You have employed them yourself, and 
have seen them in the community 

“Answer. Yes, sir, lee ce 

“Question, What is your opinion or belief inregard 
to their reliability or otherwise in their statement 
of facts, either as witnesses or otherwise? 

“Answer. I do not have wuch confidence in them ; 
I do not honestly believe that they know when they 
are telling tho truth, They have an indifferent way 
of talking and of dealing; I know it is so, 80 far as 
Dusiness on the farm goes. I think they feel as little 
unconcerned about it as possible. Lhaveseon intel- 
ligent negro men who knew what they were about; 
but, as a general thing, I do not believe itis so. This 
experience goes through all the details of farming, 
from one end to the other, their reliability in work, 
their reliability in statement, and everything of the 
kind. Ihave come to the conclusion that there is 
no dependence in them. From one end of my plant- 
ation to the otherthere is nothing keptexcept under 
lock and key. I do not believe there is n negro man 
on my plantation that I would trust to do auy thing 
where it required the utmost confidence.” 

Perhaps I may add that this gentleman 
seemed to have the good opinion of every one 
in Georgia, the respect of all. ‘They had ad- 
vanced him to a place of eminence in their 
agricultural association. He is like yourself, 
sir, a member of the Republican party, out: 
spoken, and I doubt not conscientious In his 
political action, This is his account. He 
speaks at page 718 of some forty northern 
families who have settled ™ that neighborhood 
who all enjoyed peace, securily; and happi- 
ness as he did himself. 

Another witness very much of the: same char- 
acter was Captain Oliver T. Lyon, formerly 
of the United States Army, whose testimony 
is to be found at page 878. He was-called by 
me, He was from the State of Maryland. He 
is by present occupation a railroad contractor 
and hus been in Georgia since the spring of 
1866. He was an officer of the United States 
Army, of the second Maryland regiment, and 
was in the Army three years and four months. 
He came to Georgia to engage in planting in 
1865, but changed his occupation to railway 
contractor, ‘The result was that he employed 
the labor of the State, and had as many as 
three hundred colored men in his employ- 
ment at different points in the State at differ- 
ent times engaged in the work of constructing 
railways. He drove through Georgia in a 
buggy from north to south twice. He moved 
his camp of colored laborers into any county 
where the business of bis railway constraction 
called him, and he declares that not one of his 
colored people at any time at any place was 
ever disturbed by any armed bands or by any- 
body else, but they lived and moved in peace 
and security in every section where their labor 
called them. He testified to the temper of 
the people, their treatment of northern peo- 
ple when they came there, at page 880: 

“ Question, Iwill now ask you whether citizens 
from the northern States coming down here, men 
of fair character and of honest occupation, have 
not a fair chance, and are not welcomed by the 
people of the State? E , 

. “Answer. It hasseemed to me that, if anything, 
they have a better chance. I can take a citizen 
from any section of the North and, if be has the 
means tocarry on any business he can got along 
prosperously, and he would be welcomed by all to 
whom I introduced him. Ido not mingle with any 
but the right kind of people. There are other 
classes, but I have never had any business with 


them.” 

Lest it may be misunderstood what he 
means by ‘the right kind of people,” let me 
say that this gentleman was aud is a member 
of the Republican party ; that he got out of a 
sick-bed to walk three miles to vote for the 

resent President of the United States: that 
ke registered those counties; that he knows 
all about the relations of the people, and he 


here came and statedin substance what I have 
said to you; and then being subjected to the 
usual rigorous examination, he sustains all 
that he said and strengthens as he is pressed 
upon it. 

As I said, I called for the testimony of such 
judges of the State as the committee would 
permit to be examined; but they left. Atlanta 
without venturing to examine the chief jus- 
tice of the. supreme court and his associates. 
Among the other witnesses was a Mr. George 
P. Burnett, of Ohio, a son of a gentleman 
formerly a Senator in this body from the State 
of Ohio, whose testimony in regard to the 
character and feeling of the southern people 
is very much as I have described. He hae 
found a happy home and kindly welcome at 
the hands of the people of Georgia, and so 
will any man who feels disposed to act with 
ordiuary kindness, with common. decency 
toward the people of that community; and 
he who will not is not fit to be welcomed 
anywhere. : 

1 have stated distinctly to what extent these 
organizations for inflicting injury. upon the 
black or the white can be said to exist in 
Georgia, I have also stated that as to con- 
spiracies to resist the Government, either State 
or Federal, there is nota trace; and to pre- 
vent or obstruct the colored people or any 
other class from exercising their legal rights 
there is no trace except the admitted preva- 
lence of secret oath-bound political asiocia- 
tions among the negroes completely destroying 
their personal independence, and . rendering 
them, like a herd of cattle, subject to the con- 
trol of a few cunning, unprincipled men, who 
are usually preachers like Turner or Pearce. 
Whatever may be the possibilities of the future 
the experience thus far most noted in the un- 
happy States of this Union now under consid» 
eration demonstrates that government under 
negro suffrage is a horrid mockery, producing 
no one result for which government among 
men was ordained, nothing but demoraliza- 
tion, disorder, ruin, anarchy, which are its natu- 
ralresults. Roused by a sense of their dangers, 
the white people of Georgia have, with few 
exceptions, merged all former party names and 
differences, and have become linked by the 
necessities of simply honest government. in 
the face of such sufferings as theirs have been, 
all petty dissensions are hushed. ‘Thus banded, 
they have struggled to their feet, and whilethe 
committee of Congress satin Atianta the first 
honest Legislature of Georgia since the war 
assembled to commence the work of reform. 
Bullock fled with his plunder beyond the bor- 
ders of the State; Conley, his successor in 
office, sought to obstruct the course of reform ; 
but calmly, sagaciously, firmly, the Legislature 
of Georgia proceeded to its work. An elec- 
tion was called under the constitutioun to fill 
the office of Governor. Committees to inves- 
tigate the frauds and put an end to rascally 
contracts, and ascertain the true condition of 
the Siate finaucially, were set to work, 

Here, however, it is due, in speaking of the 
State government of Georgia, as I bave been 
compelled to speak of it in general terms as 
corrupt, to note the few honest: men who were 
there, remarkable instances in such a season 
of evil. The people of Georgia, I know, fally 
recognize their debt.of gratitude tothe hon- 
esty, the firmness, the sagacity of Mr. Augier, 
a northern gentleman, a member of the Re- 
publican party, who was their State treasurer. 
He stood as a bulwark between them and the 
schemes of spoliation which Bullock contem- 
plated; aud they may thank him, his intelli- 
genee, his courage, that they are not much 
worse off than they are pecnniarily ; and every- 
where that I went did I hear Mr. Augier spoken 
of with respect, and it is but another proof 
that all that is wanted in that State to com- 
mend a man to public admiration are the same 


qualities of integrity, of worth, of intelligence 
that gain men ‘respect anywhere. aye 

I do not: propose to fatigue the Senate by 
an attempted recapitulation of all the wrongs 
perpetrated by the Legislature: that was put 
in powerin Georgia by the-order of the Pres- 
ident of the United States ; how. these people, 
whose cry was loud for education, as the. very 
first thing sequestrated the school fund, which, 
by the terma of their constitution, was sacredly 
set apart, being the proceeda of: the poll-tax 
exclusively set apart for purposes of: educa- 
tion; how the Legislature of Georgia, against 
the vote, I am‘ .proud. and happy. to. say, of 
every Democrat: in it, voted to. appropriate 
the school fund in the treasury for: their own 
pay, and so took itand prevented their schools 
from being established... eee 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the Senator mean 
to say that every Democrat in the Legislature 
of Georgia; to which L understand him: tobe 
referring, voted: against. this. reorganization 
of the Legislature? © >s; a E erie 

Mr. -BAYARD, The Senator did «not 
understand me. 1 said that. finding themselves 
without ready money for their own pay, the 
Legislature of Georgia took the school:-fund 
which was in the treasuty, and which by the 
constitution of the State was segregated ex- 
pressly for educational purposes—for by the 
constitution it was declared that the poll-tax 
should be applied for educational purposes, 
and it had been kept for that always-~and voted 
that school fund fur their own pay, und they 
did it against the vote of every Democrat in 
the Legislature, ‘Phat is my information, and 
I siate it as being true upon:information. : : 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Büt the Senator said in 
the same connection; as preceding and as. part 
of it, that this was a Legislature that was 
created in substance. by order of the President 
of the United States. : is 

Mr. BAYARD. I did. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, touching the Dem- 
ocrats, the evidence is—and: L remember it 
quite plainly—that some, I do not remember 
the number, but some.of the Democrats: of: 
the most. extreme secession school; even. of 
the Ku Klux school, if that: makes any differ- 
ence, I do not know that it does. 

Mr. BAYARD. -The Senator and I.would 
not classify them the same way perhaps. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Bisponed thé organiza: 
tion got up by Governor Bullock and hisi man 
Harris on that occasion jand it was not created 
by order off the President of the United States, 
but by: the act: of those people themselyes, 
being suffered by Terry, it is true, and Dibink 
wrongfully suffered, But instead of being’ the 
act of the Republicans there, if :it- had ‘been 
left to the Republicans alone the Legislature 
would not have been organized as it was j but 
some: of- the extreme secession Democrats 
sided with Governor Bullock and his party 
and got up this Legislature which my. friend 
says. did thus and s0o—— 7 pdt 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator may be speaking of something: different 
from what lam; but if he- is not, heis cer 
tainly grossly in error. I say thatthe Georgia 
Legislature which took this school fund: was 
filled with men who had been'expelled; and 
they were filled: by order of the President of 
the United States to his military commander, 
and tbat they were put in their places by bayo- 
nets, and that after they got there they took 
the school fund. and devoted it for theic own 
pay, and they did that in opposition to the 
Democratic vole. Now he speaks of the-or-. 
gavization. I donot think Í used the word, 
i did not refer to the method of the organiza- 
tion, [have a history of it here, and Į believe 
J can give it very accurately if it is necessary 5: 
but I-did not refer to the method of the organi** 
zation of the Legislature -except that it. was 
organized under military orders: - BES 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. That is quite a different 
thing. The Senator-says that. the:people who 
were putin again -had been expelled. - What 
for; pray? pi D3 
. My. BAYARD. Well, Mr. President, the 
Senator from: Vermont. was the chairman. of 
the committee that reported on this: business 
two yers ago. 3... - i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; I was not chairman. 

Mr. BAYARD. He certainly spoke apon 
it, and I -heard him speak at that time; and 
itis not’necessary for me to reénter upon the 
history of the-expulsion of. those: negro mem- 
bers from the Georgia Legislature. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I asked the Senator 
merely what they were expelled for. -He says 
they were: expelled, which might carry to the 
country a very strong idea of guilt of some 
kind. : . — cee 

Mr. BAYARD, It is-very plain to. me that 
the honorable Senator would bs very glad to 
divert me. entirely from the. course of discus- 
sion I was choosing for myself, and to take 
new points of his own. I think it-woald be 


much. better thatiit should be the. subject of ` 


separate debate, 

Mr: EDMUNDS. Not at all. : 

Mr. BAYARD, . Ido know, however, that 
they were expelled because the majority of the 
Legislature believed that under the then eon- 
stitution of Georgia negroes were not legally 
qualified, to sit as legislators. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS.: Ah! that is it. 

Mr. BAYARD. That they could vote, but 
they could not be voted for. That was their 
opinion, and on that opinion they expelled 
them... Let me say further than that, when 
the fact was known Georgia had Representa- 
tives in the other House of Congress, she had 
one applying here, but the doors of the Senate 
were closed: against. him. The President of 
the United States was applied to in good faith 
by a member of the. other House, and he did 

join with that member in approving a telegram 
which submitted: the question of the rightful 
or-anrighttul expulsion of those negroes and 
the course of Georgia for decision to: the 
courts, and after he had approved of that 
method-of settling the controversy, and refer: 
ring it to the only tribunal competent to de- 
cide, he changed his mind, and he brought his 
bayonets to bear instead of the law of the 
land, whicb he ought to have obeyed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, the Senator does 
not mean to misstate anything, and oceupying 
so long the time of the Senate, L am sure he 
ought not to. Does not the Senator know 
that after. this question had been in this was 
suggested to be referred to the courts, Con: 
gress interfered, and that an act was provided 
under the then unréconstructed condition of 
Georgia providing that the persons who were 
originally elected, including the colored men 
who had been expelled fur the sole reason 
that they were not quite so white as my friend, 
and contrary (as it turned out, I think, by the 
unanimous opinion of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, but I will not say bow that was) to the 
constitution of Georgia, should be reinstated, 
not by force of any ‘order of the President, 
but by force of au act of Congress.. . 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— - 

Mr. THURMAN, Will the Senator allow 
me to.answer that? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. : 

Mr. THURMAN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont speaks of the unanimous opinion of the 
Judiciary Committee that the colured persons 
who were refused seats—expulsion is not the 
proper word : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis not my word. 

Mr. THURMAN. They were refused seats 
in the Georgia Legislature because of the in- 
terpretation that each house of the Legisla- 
ture put upon the State constitution, that that 
State constitution, while it authorized colored 


people to vote, did not qualify them to hold 
office, but that. they were under that constitu- 
tion disqualified to hold office. I would not 
say a word, but having been and being a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee I wish to de- 
clare that for my own part I never formed any 
opinion: on that question at all. The chief 


-justice of the State, the leading Republican of į 


the State, the man whose influence and whose 
speeches in favor of reconstruction did more 
to induce the people of Georgia to agree to 
reconstruction and to organize under the re- 
construction acts than the influence of any ten 
men: in the State, Governor Brown, elected 
chief justice by the Republican vote, had every- 
where in his addresses to the people in the 
canvass in which these same members were 
elected, declared that the true interpretation 
and meaning of that constitution was that 
colored people were entitled to vate but were 
not qualified to hold office. That was fully 
understood by the electors of Georgia who 
elected that very Legislature ; and the Legis- 
lature, acting in strict pursuance of that opin- 
ion and without regard to party, (for if you 
will look at that vote you will find quite as 
many Republican white members voted that 
these people were not entitled to their, seats 
as Democrats, ) decided that question. I have 
never undertaken to decide it one way or the 
other. It was sufficient to me that the only 
tribunal that I held had any right to pass 
upon it at all or decide it at all, namely, 
each house of the Legislature of Georgia, had 
decided it. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator from Del- 
aware will pardon me, as his friend the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has taken the floor upon this 
point, I wish to be heard fora moment. The 
Senator from Ohio, in his anxiety not to form 
an opinion upon troublesome questions, and to 
hang upon somebody’s political speech as the 
ground of his action, seems to have forgotten 
that that very Legislature, before it excluded 
these people, (not refusing them seats, but 
excludiug them, being once in,) while they 
were in adopted a resolution, unanimonsly I 
think, or very nearly so, declaring that all 
those persons who then occupied seats were 
entitled to be members. of that Legislature, 
iicluding these very colored men. ‘Then, after 
they had got the constitutional amendment 
raufied, and it was thought to be safe to re- 
voke, ag the whist-players would say, they 
turned around and said, ** Now, having got 
ourselves on a status where Congress cannot 
touch us, we will turn you out.’’ ‘Phat was the 
history of that Legislature, as the Senator, if 
he has not forgotten it, perfectly well knows. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURMAN. Allow me one moment. 
[ wish to say that [ have no recollection at all, 
nor do- I believe the fact to be so, that any 
vote was ever taken in that Legislature ailirm- 
ing the right of those colored men to seats. 
E admit that they were allowed to hold their 
seats until after not only the ratification of the 
fourteenthamendment, but the election of Sen- 
ators to this: body. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I tell the Senator, and 
the proof is so, that there is a distinct resolu- 
tion of that body declaring in terms that all 
the men who then held seats, as the ne- 
groes then did hold seats, were entitled to 
hold them, and that the body was properly 
organized. Then, after the constitutional 


amendment had been adopted and ratified, || 
and they thought they had got from under the |f 


hand of Congress, they turned around and 
expelled (as the Senator from Delaware very 
properly calls.it) these negroes because they 
were negroes, and put in their places—upon 
which [ should like to ask the opinion of the 
Senator from Ohio, who talked about the 
North Carolina case awhile ago, and in. a 
way that I agreed to—put in their places 


people who had been defeated at the polls, 
received a minority of the votes, and that is 
what Congress, not the President, interfered 
to.prevent. — 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not think it is pre- 
cisely just to me or in accordance with the 
courtesy of debate that this discussion upon a 
past issue, which is wholly foreign toanything _ 
that I am discussing, and which, if decided 
one way or the other, cannot affect the pre- 
cise truth of what I have stated, should have 
been thrown into the body of my speech. I 
do not propose to discuss it further. What I 
have said is matter of history, and I refer to 
it only for the purpose of illustrating the pres- 
ent, not to go over the past again. It is plain 
to my mind that it was the invasion of a State, 
and that the only tribunal fitted to decide 
whether the exclusion or expulsion of the 
colored members from that Legislature was 
right was the judiciary of the State in which 
they lived, and it was an act of usurpation and 
the overthrow of the State government for - 
Congress to act as it did. That, however, is 
a matter now of the past, ` 

i bave adverted to the fact that one of the 
first acts of the newly-assembled Legislature 
of Georgia last fall was the passage of a Ku 
Klux biil to punish the very class of offenses 
which this act of Congress was designed to 
meet. They have at last a State government 
that commands the respect and support of all 
honest citizens, and which is feared and obeyed 
by the lawless and ill-disposed. The peace 
of the State can and will be kept by her own 
laws and self govefning people if Congress 
will not interfere. The revolution in Georgia 
has been great, but I know of no idle repining 
over the past or disposition to restore the 
former system of slavery. As a rule, slavery 
has left kindly recollections and feelings 
between the slaves and their former masters. 
It was testified by lawyers before the commit- 
tee that if they were defending a negro charged 
with crime they would prefer ex-slaveholders 
on the jury; and many other proofs of this 
good feeling will be found in the testimony, 
and cannot escape the attention of any so- 
journer in that State. 

Governor Brown, who has been referred to, 
was one of the witnesses called by me. His 
testimony in regard to the condition of the 
State and the sentiment of the people was just 
now referred to by me, and I think it is he 
who says that for the purpose of securing fair 
play and protection to the colored man a law- 
yer would prefer that his old master, or that 
those who had been. the former masters of 
slaves, should be upon the jury in preference, 
to any other class of men. 

So much, Mr. President, for the State of 
Georgia: and in regard to the State of Florida 
my remarks shall be exceedingly short. 

The committee sat in Florida but a few 
days. The testimony there was prearranged 
and gathered in advance by the Federal office- 
holders of the State. There was no time given 
the minority to secure the testimony that was 
needed or determine how it could be supplied; 
and there were but two witnesses called by me 
in the State of Florida, and the whole of the 
time was occupied by witnesses of what I may 
term the prosecution. Nothing can be worse 
than the present condition of the government 
of Florida, Tha poor little State is robbed 
and tax-ridden toa degree that is almost hope- 
less. The people have no ¢onfidence in the 
government, ‘Lhe officials have little or no 
confidence in each other. The testimony not 
being indexed, itis very difficult to arrange it, 
and the condition of my sight has prevented 
ne from preparing this testimony as I would 
desire. ‘ihe testimony. of Mr. Bisbee, the 
United States district attorney is to be 
found. at page 805 of the Florida testimony. 
He is asked about the character of a Judge 
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Long, who sat as the judge of the superior 
court for a district embracing seven large 
populous counties. He testifies that Judge 
Long was a notorious and incorrigible knave 
and scoundrel, that his character was known 
to be so at the time of his nomination by 
Governor Reed and his confirmation by the 
senate. When [asked him how could it be 
that this notorious scoundrel could be elevated 
to the bench, he said the thing is very simple ; 
he bought his place and paid money for it, and 
that one man had subscribed $3,000 to have 
this Judge Long made a judge of the superior 
court. And who, Mr. President, does that 
man turn out to be? Who but Mr, Milton S. 
Littlefield, the robber of the North Carolina 
State bonds, the man who, having sucked dry 
the treasury of North Carolina, escaped to 
Florida, and when he gets there, a requisition 
is ordered by the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, after Holden’s im- 
peachment and escape, upon the Governor of 
Fiorida to give up this man; he refuses to re- 
cognize it, and there is Mr, Littlefield. We 
saw his fine residence—living on the fat of the 
land of Florida, gobbling up-the resources of 
that little State just as he had done in North 
Carolina, and that, too, by the aid of the Gov- 
ernor, he appointing the judges; and it turned 
out by Long’s testimony that he had granted 
an injunction to restrain the collection of some 
six hundred thousand dollars, and therefore 
it is very easily understood what induced Lit- 
tlefield to pay Reed money to make this man 
the judge of a court of general jurisdiction. 
Why, sir, is it not shocking? This man 
Reed, the Governor.of Florida, appoints every 
officer in that State except the members of 
the Legislature and the constables of the coun- 
ties. He appoints the judges, the county com- 
missioners, the justices: of the peace, the 
sheriff of every county, and the attorney 
general. The whole government of the State 
of Florida, under the wretched constitution 
which they were forced to adopt by military 
rule, placed the entire power in the hands of 
the Governor of that State, and he is 4 mau 
utterly unworthy of credit, according to the 
statement of bis party associates. They lately 
attempted to impeach him; I believe they 
successtully impeached him; but in some 
hugger mugger way the supreme court, all 
appointed by himself, met, and the thing was 
defeated. What safety cun there be in such a 
state of things? What is there to induce the 
people to abide by law when they are so gov- 
erned? Can there be respect for such rulers? 
On the contrary, would not almost every fair- 
minded man say that the man who put them 
out of the world was performing a service to 
humanity? ‘hey could not live, they could 
not hold power in a northern State for twenty- 
four hours. It is amazing the forbearance 
with. which they have been treated, and noth- 
ing but. the conipletely broken spirit of the 
southern people, their belief that the whole 
power of the Federal Government would be 
exerted to press: them again into the dust if 
they exercised any of the powers which we 
feel are essential to our own preservation and 
success, was attempted by them. When they 
come to Congress they are not believed. 
When they send their Representatives here— 
Ido mean those who sit in the Halls of Con- 
gress calling themselves their Representatives, 
but when they send their real representative 
men up here, they are not heeded, and some 
worthless fellow, who is robbing them right 
and left, has the ear of Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive, and no law and no remedy is to be had. 
Why, sir, I saw that the President was in- 
voked to declare martial law in one of the 
counties of Florida—the county of Jackson. 
And what were the facts about Jackson county? 
It hasa population of nearly three blacks to 
one white. At every election there is an over- | 


whelming majority in favor of the Republican 
party. Every official in the State is the choice 
of the Governor and of bis own party. What, 
then, can be the trouble that makes a small 
minority of men able to overcome and over- 
throw an utterly disproportionate majority ? 
What can it be? There must be some gross 
incapacity or else there must be some wrong 
so poignant and so bitter as to stir men to 
desperation, 

The witnesses who came before us almost 
without exception each held two offices, one 
State and one Federal, and sometimes more 
than two. ‘They were living off that people. 
When they collected taxes they were not paid. 
The report of the comptroller, the tax-pay- 
ers’ convention, the publications of the State, 
all prove this to be true. ‘There seemed by 
all the statements to be thorough rottenness 
throughout the administration of that State. 

If the Senate will turn to the testimony of 
Captain Wilder, to which I referred this mornu- 
ing, I beg those who doubt the accuracy of 
what I say, or who believe that my language 
is at all exaggerated, to read at page 241, and 
from that onward, the history of actual facts ex- 
sting in that State, and the oppression and the 
robbery committed upon that people by those 
who are maintained in power by the threat 
and fear of Federal interference in case they 
should rise and throw off this monstrous 
incubus. Captain Wilder, at page 241, said: 


“I mingled with a Jot of politicians here, most of 
them Army oflicers, who were located about here, 
some in business, but nor successful, for the crops 
were bad. I went on acting and voting with them 
until after the State was reorgnuized. At last such 
astate of things sprang up that satisfied us would 
be ruinous to the prosperity of the State. But we 
kepton hoping for better things, feeling that nothing 
could be done but through the Republican party, as 
the old citizens were standing off and objecting. Wo 
fought on until thore was sucha state of things as 
has ruined us, as you will find if you find out what 
is tho trouble here; a stato of things moro destruc- 
tive to property than to tife—more ruinous than all 
the Ku Klux in the State. 

* Question, To what class of men do you refer ? 

“Answer, To what wo designate here as the car- 
pet-bagger element that rules the State. 

“© Question, Give us plainly a statement of who 
those persons are and the positions they hold; it is 
our object to get at the truth. : 

“Answer. It I should do that, my life would 
probably pot be safe; they have alroudy taken mob 
law and almost murdered a man publicly in this 
city, some one who, I guess, inquired about the 
swindling here, the same as I should do, and ho is 
knocked over, $ 

` Question. Does this class of men that you say 
rule the State embrace your Governor ? 

t Answer. Yes, Bir. pita Beet 

“ Question. Jocs itembrace all the leading officials 
of the State? 

“ Answer, All but one, that I know of. 

“Question. Whom would you except? 

“ Answer. The comptroller. 

“ Question. Who is he? 

“Answer. Mr. Gamble, | : i 

“ Question., You do not believe heis oneof this cor- 
rupt ring? ae 

“ Answer. I know he basgiven vouchers officially, 
stating that the swindlers bere, one or two of the 
tux-collectors, for instance, have got thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, aud becauge we suppose that such 
a manis not fit to run the Freedmen’s Bank we are 
mobbed inthe street. They all censured us, and in 
my presence swore that bo would serve. We have 
invested a great deal of money here; wehave got a 
good hotel going now, so as to make it pleasant for 
people to come here; myself and ny family have 
done the most to start this thing. enjoy better 
health here, and therefore was obliged to be here, 
andI was glad to get my friends tocome here. Ihave 
been fighting in the anti-slavery and Republican 
party for thirty years, and now to come down here 
and be knocked about by this class of gamblers; I 
call them a ring of gambiors. 

“ Question. Docs that ring embrace also the lead- 
ing men of the State Legislature? 

“ Answer. Enough to carry their measures. Here 
is an instance in this city.” 


Then he passes on to give an instance of 
swindling in the Legislature. It is not pleas- 


ant for me to use the names of persons who | 


are members of this Senate in connection with 
testimony taken when they were not present ; 
but I willsimply say in justice, while 1 forbear 
the use of names of persons who are members 
of this body, I think it but just that the Senate 


should inspect the testimony, that they: 
see the shard that they have hadin bringing 
about these troubles in the State of Florida, 
Here is a specimen of what was intended): 

“* Question. You have beon hero ih the ‘Staté for 
some time, and know A great deal about the feeling 
of the people... Would you have any hesitation. in 
settling in any portion of the State where ‘your 


business and desires might carry you? ~~ = i 
' Answer, .No, sirs. not: if Leguld go there with 
some assurance of anything. difforent from what has 
happened in one or two of those counties, I believe 
these rings have coveted to bring: about Ku Kiux, 
so that they could make capital at Washington and 
elsewhere, and keep themselves ia power, ee 
“* Question. These people have combined to get up 
these Ku Klux cases??? Me Pee E eM ERS 8 
This is the ring that is ruling Florida.’ : 
“ Answer. I belidve so, from the- faot of their 
boasting aboutthem, One of them said n ‘ Lt is the 
best thing in the world for our party to have: such 


things occur; we can publish them and éreate a 
sensation that will foster our party; that is, ‘the 
Republican party.” KT i poin 
This is the testimony of a Republican bim: 
self, an honest man who- feels’ as :we alt feel 
the necessity, actual sand absolute, of honest 
government, aud. who: feels: that- he «cannot 
sland there and be robbed of the fruits of the 
toil of his whole lifé.. Such sentences as: this 
and facts like this abound in this gentleman’s 
testimony, and he was subjected to an insult- 
ing cross-examination from which he emerged 
with dignity.and with credit, completely ‘sus- 
tained at every point, and leaving behind him 
nothing that he or his friends will ever regret 
was placed upon the record. 2.0 vo : 
Mr. SCOT. I had not the pleasure of 
being in company with the Senator from Del- 
aware upon the sub-committee in Georgia and 
Florida,: but £ was in company in-the commit- 
tee with the two gentlemen of the other branch 
of Congress who did accompany them, Mr. 
MAYNARD; of Tennessee, and my colleague:in 
the House, Judge Scoriecp, and certainly they 
have departed very much from their usual 
habit of treating either witnesses or associates 
if the term just now used as to the manner of 
crogs-examination —‘‘insulting a witness’! ~r 
could be justified. They are not here to speak 
for themselves upon that subject, and. { cannot 
permit the remark to pass without calling: the 
Senator’s attention tọ ito co oo vlon ci 
Mr. BAYARD. Very well. o I- stated that 
the examination was -by the chairman, and 
Judge Scoriern was not ipresent probably at 
the time, and Mr. Lansina took: very little 
part in it, So far as my personal feeling is 
concerned, I attach no blame. Our relations 
were those of mutual respect and good will, so 
far as I know. But when I speak of the in- 
sulting examination: of witnesses, 1+ simply 
speak by the record. Let the Senator him- 
self if he has time, let any Senator examine 
the questions pat to these people, and he will 
see that.there is a covert insult. a dozen times 
over repeated. : Here was this very gentleman, 
Captain Charles Wilder, a venerable man; he 
has reached within one year the threescore 


‘and ten appointed as.the verge of man’s: life, 


He is a man respectable in appearance; per 
fectly polite, and gentlemanly in his demeanor, 
worthy of respect in all particulars, so. far. as 
we knew; and when he came he was asked 
whether be had not been tried fox,embezale- 
ment. What was that question’ for?’ What 
would be the answer; what would: be the 
feeling, Mr. President, of you or any other 
man of equal personal character if you were 
called before a committee and a man asked 
you whether you had not been tried for em- 
bezzlement, ‘connecting your name with some. ; 
flagitious. occurrence? Would you not con <) 
sider that you had been insulted by sucha 
question? I need not ask you, sirs : There- 
fore; when the Senator from Pennsylvania. - 
finds it proper to rise here and to call mo to < 
account. for having said that a witness. was” 
cross-examined in an insulting manner, T 
answer hiin by the record, and I put itto him” 
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self if he was asked whether he had not. been 
tried for embezzling the money ofpoor negroes, 
whether he would not consider that an insult, 
and so style it? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator will permit me 
a word, I rose because Mr. Maynanp, of the 
House, being the chairman of that sub-com- 
mittee, and the remark being that, as usual, 
the cross-examination was insulting, I of 
course could not permit that remark made of 
one of my associates on the committee, who 
has ‘not the privilege of responding on this 
floor, to be made without saying that certainly 
my knowledge of him, from his conduct in the 
committee, would not justify me in supposing 
for one moment that either in asingle instance 
or in a body of instances could he indulge in 
insulting witnesses by cross-examination. 

The Senator will further pecmit me to say 
that this has been a delicate and very dis- 
agreeable business throughout, and as he does 
appeal to me, I will say to him that there were 
numerous instances in which witnesses before 
the sub-committee, of which I was a member 
in South Carolina, professed to be insulted 
because they were asked whether they were 
members of the Ku Klux organization, and 
subsequent developments showed that they 


were. 

Mr. BAYARD.: Well now, Mr. President, 
what has that got to do with my statement, or 
with the facts before the Senate? I put the 
question to the honorable Senator, as he has 
spoken of delicacy aboutthis matter, It would 
have been much more satisfactory to me if the 
gentleman who was the chairman of that sub- 
committee could’ have been on this floor with 
a full right to explain the matter. l speak 
with the book before me; I could have read 
his questions; I could have read the answers ; 
I simply could have asked any man of gentle- 
manly instincts whether the questious were 
those of common civility or whether they 
were insulting. They speak for themselves ; 
and Lask the honorable Senator from Penu- 
sylvania whether he does not consider that to 
ask a man of Captain Wilder’s position, of 
his age, of his character, whether he had not 
been guilty of embezzlement, was not of itself 
a very insulting question? 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘The Senator asks me what it 
has to do with ite I will simply say of Cap- 
tain Wilder, that who heis I know nothing 
whatever. : 

Mr. BAYARD. Thatappears by the record. 

Mr. SCOTT. And whether the questions 
were insulting or not. would depend entirely 
upon the truth of the circumstances and the 
information which the chairman had who put 
the questions. | do notknow what his inform- 
ation was. He may have been led to believe 
that the question was a proper one. If the 
statements which the Senator has been making 
in regard to witnesses in Georgia be correct, 
certainly it would be proper to put questions 
to them whether they ‘had been indicted or 
convicted, or not, for the purpose of bringing 
their character on the record; and if Mr. 
MAYNARD, the chairman of that sub-com- 
mittee, had such information it would have 
been his duty to bring it out. Ido not know 
what the information was. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘The Senator has declined 
to answer my question. It was a simple one. 
He seemed here to assault me for having 
spoken of the cross-examination as insulting. 
When I give him the facts upon the record, 
and ask his opinion, he will not give it to me. 
i know him too weil to doubt wbat it would 
be if his opinion was given. I know that be 
would say it was insulting. More than that, 
the chairman of that: sub-committee might 
have been misinformed and misled in suppos- 


ing that he was examining an unworthy man, | 


who should be exposed, bat when be found 
that he had been mistaken, and’ that this 


charge of embezzlement had been triumph- 
aptly overthrown by this old gentleman, surely 
common courtesy would have induced him to 
say,‘ | acted upon misinformation, and I 
apologize to you for making the remark.” 

Mr. POOL. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him what the question was? 

Mr. BAYARD.. The question was whether 
he had been tried for embezzlement. 

Mr. POOL. What was the answer? 

Mr. BAYARD. The answer was that he 
had been tried by court-martial and triumph 
antly acquitted, and the record was produced 
by him which brought him out in brighter 
colors than if the charge had never been 
made. 

Mr. MORTON. It was a very appropriate 
question, then. He had been tried. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not know what in- 
duced the honorable Senator from Indiana to 
interpolate that answer. I was giving a very 
full one. He had been tried and triumph- 
antly acquitted, and his character had been 
indorsed by ail the gentlemen of the court- 
martial in a manner which I have read to the 
Senate, and which eannot be restrained or 
qualified. I do not wish in a case so large as 
this to wander off into anything so small as a 
qnestion of the personal bearing of a member 
of the committee, nor did I desire, nor do { 
desire to make any unkind or uncivil refer- 
ence, but Í am only speaking of a fact show- 
ing the temper in which this investigation was 
conducted. it stands there as a fair comment 
for me to make, and Í do make it, and I make 
it precisely upon the basis of the record. If 
I am incorrect or unjust, it will recoil upon 
me. If 1 am just, } am doing my duty, and 
if Lam doing that, I am very willing to stand 
the result. 

The mismanagement of that State and its 
finances is gross in the extreme. I will not 
detain the Senate now to describe it. The 
report of the minority gives the figures. Suf- 
tice it to say that Florida is plunged in debt to 
an extent that makes repudiation almost her 
only refuge. She is mismanaged in every way. 
There is no good government there. And it 
is against the minority who are suffering, who 
have it not in their power to set things right, 
that these Ku Klax bills are leveled. Why, 
sir, when you consider the course of Congress, 
the temper of Congress, and of the Admistra- 
tion toward the two classes of people in the 
South, the one placed in power and robbing 
and misgoverning them, and the other suffer- 
ing, more or less discontented and restive, it. 
reminds you of the line of the satirist, Dat 
rene corvis vexat censura columbas. ` 

Mr. 
already too long speech, made all the longer 
by the fact that no report was made on these 


was attached; and indeed otherwise the im- 
portance of the subject affords a full excuse 


iu my own mind for the length of time | have | 


occupied, and which I cannot forbear to say 
has been greatly lengthened by the number 
and character of the interruptions to which 
1I have been subjected. 

In conclusion, I will ask the Senate, view- 
ing all these facts, considering the history of 
the past three years, and ask also the people 
of the couutry, to whom I speak equally with 
those who happen now to hear me, is it not 
time to abolish this phrase ‘‘ reconstruction ”’ 
aud substitute that better and more potent 
word, ‘reconciliation Y? ‘t What yesow that 
also shall ye reap’? is a solemn trath, and 
never more true than in man’s government of 
his fellow. Human hearts respond to senti- 
ments of generosity and justice and confidence 
by actions of like nature. Harshuess and iv- 
justice bear fruits like themselves. 

lt was with regret and surprise that I found 
in the Globe of the 10th of May a speech 


President, I shall not continue this | 


| two States by the sub-committee to which 1 į 


made during my absence from the Senate by 
the honorable Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Prart.] who was a member of the same com- 
mittee and the chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee, and one whose speech and repori have 
been relied upon by his friends as giving a 
true picture of the condition of the country in 
regard to which. Congress is now attempting 
to legislate. In speaking of the southern people 
and. the question of extending amnesty and 
oblivion for their past political offenses, he 
seems to mourn over the fact and to condemn 
those people because, to use his own language, 
the rebel, so called, does not acknowledge 
that he has been guilty of any crime: 

“Ife denies that he committed treason in rebel- 
ling. He glories in the battles he fought and the 
injuries his arms inflicted on the Government. He 
honors those who most distinguished themselves in 
the bad cause. He commends as heroes those who 
fell in the rebellion, and yearly he pays visit to the 
graves of his fallen comrades in arms and strews 


them with flowers and moistens them with his 
tears.” i 


Yes, Mr. President, and should it ever come 
to pass that the graves of the southern dead 
should be neglected by their kindred, kind 
nature herself will take their place, and the 
southern earth in which the dead sleep will 
yield its lilies and its daisies to wreath their 
places of rest, and the soft winds of the South 
will gently wave the grass above them, and the 
dews of her starry night will keep grass and 
flower fresh in memory of her brave children 
who died in defense of the soil which now 
contains them. 

Why, sir, can it be that a mind can be so 
darkeved by prejudice and party spirit as to 
forget the very echoes of human nature itself? 
If these people did not weep over their loved 
and their lost, they would be something more 
or less than human; much more likely less 
than more. Such a speech and such senti- 
ments sound to me like the report of some 
Russian commander writing from Warsaw to 
the Czar, followed by an order forbidding the 
women of Poland to wear mouraing for their 
dead. Is it the feeling or the language of an 
American Senator directed toward those who 
are his fellow citizens, and who it is the hope 
of the country will be a source of happiness 
and strength to our common nation? Cer- 
tainly men cannot be won back from error by 
such sentiments as these and by such con- 
demnation. They never can be made friends 
by such processes. 

Mr. President, let me relate a different inei- 
dent and a different feeling, from which more 
is to be hoped, and which { believe contains 
the true germ from which a feeling of union 
will spring up again that will bind our States 
forever in the bonds of a common. brother- 
hood. This incident came to my knowledge 
while in the State of Georgia, and i believe it to 
be pn all respects strictly true, and it illustrates 
that spirit which alone can be looked to as a 
means of restoring the feeling of fraternity 
avd national brotherhood which would form at 
once the happiness and the strength and safe- 
guard of our Union of States, and without 
which the Union is but a mockery and a delu- 
sion, destined to perish at the first rude shock 
it shall receive in foreign war. 

When the war closed in the spring of 1865, 
an officer of the southern army found himself, 
like thousands of his compatriots, without a 
dollar, on his way to his home and family. 
Not far from Atlanta he found his aged mother 
and family, people whom in 1861 he had left 
in affluence, surrounded by all the luxury and 
refinement that inberited wealth and cultiva- 
tion for geverations in the same family can 
alone produce. He threw himself from bis 
weary horse and entered the door of his dwell- 
ing. The aged mother, the wife, sisters, little 
children were all there. Death, which had 
held his harvest among the brave men on the 
field of battle and in the northern prisons, had 
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spared the weaker ones. Their sufferings had 
been to live. They had seen not only the 
juxuries which their mode of living had made 
habitual swept away by the breath of war, but 
even the necessaries of a frugal life had gone, 
and when my informant found these ladies 
and children, so tenderly and once so cared 
for, they had been living for ten days upon 
dried okra and salt. This had been their sole 
subsistence. Unable to relieve their desperate 
condition, he remounted his horse and rode 
back to the town of Atlanta to solicit food to 
keep his family alive, 

Į am credibly informed there was nota head 
of horned cattle, a sheep, a pig, or chicken in 
that county out of the camp of the United 
States Army. On his way to Atlanta he met 
a colonel of the United States Army who, 
without knowing him personally, mentioned 
his name (historic in Georgia and Carolina) 
and inquired the way to his residence. My 
informant disclosed himself to the officer, and 
finding his purpose, told him of his condition, 
and accepted such a loan of money as enabled 
him to purchase from the United States com- 
missary at Atlanta the necessaries of life for 
bis family. I will not recount how, with 
energy and courage, he struggled with vary- 
ing success to make a living for those who 
were dependent on him, but the election of 
Bullock, and the appointment of his State 
officials, forced him to abandon the practice 
of law, where merit and ability could not 
compete with corrupt favoritism. 

About this time he wrote to a friend in the 
North a letter descriptive of the condition of 
southern men like himself, honestly endeavor- 
ing to act as faithful citizens of the Govern 
ment of the United States; and finding no 
confidence exhibited in their good intentions, 
but on the otber hand rebuff and discredit, 
while thieves, camp-followers, and ignorant 
and vicious negroes were placed in power over 
them. This letter found its way into print in 
some of the northern papers, among others, I 
believe, in the New York Tribune. A few 
weeks after the letter was written my inform- 
ant received by mail a letter postmarked Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. He opened it and found 
inclosed a check for $1,000 and a few lines 
from the writer, stating he had seen the 
letter referred to, and desired, as a north- 
ern man, to aid a fellow-citizen in a distant 
State struggling in such bitter adversity. - The 
writer's name was totally unknown to bim, 
and he thougbt it must be a mistake or a 
cruel hoax. He submitted the check to a 
banker who at once informed him it was good 
for its full amount. He, however, considering 
there must be some mistake, wrote to Boston, 
stating the arrival of the letter with the 
check, but his fear that his motive in writing 
which drew forth the remittance had been 
misunderstood; that he might have been sup- 
posed to be what was known as a ‘ Union 
man’ in the southern acceptation of that term, 
or a repentant rebel disposed to gain favor 
with the successful party by condemning his 
own past course. He told him that be was 
neither ; that he bad been an original and con- 
scientious believer in the right and duty of 
eccesssion in 1861, and had no regrets, except 
for his failure; but that he accepted his fate 
and was ready to keep faith with the Govern- | 
ment which had conquered. 

A reply from Boston to this letter assured 
him that the writer had earnestly advocated 
the prosecution of the war, and during the war 
would have held him an enemy, but that peace | 
had come and he now sought to make him a 
friend, and took this as the natural mode of 
doing it, and begged him to keep and use the 
money. Ineed not say how much the heart 
of this Southerner was touched, but he was a 
man of honor, and though sorely pressed for 
money, felt in looking over the entire field of | 


| have told to you in simplicity and tratb; and 


| merchant to a total stranger in a southern 


| people? You may be sure, Senators, that like 


| these latter days. 


| I have related. 


his affairs that even with the $1,000 he was 
greatly in debt, and in fact insolvent. He felt 
it was his duty, as it was his right, to avail 
himself. of the bankrupt law of the United 
States and start afresh, after giving up all he 
possessed, which consisted chiefly of the farm 
and homestead which sheltered his family. 
He therefore wrote again to the good man-in 
Boston, telling him. these facts, and declining 
his proffered loan under the circumstances. 
The mail scon-brougbt a request to know-the 
precise condition of his affairs. He made it 
out in exact detail, and his statement disclosed 
debts several thousand dollars in excess of his 
assets. 

In prompt return of mail a letter reached 
him, with a check for the amount of his needs 
in fall, His debts were paid, his energies re- 
stored, his family retained in their home, the 
day of his adversity had passed, and prosper- 
ity met bim with pleasant smile aud open 
hands. The money.so lent by the Boston 


State, one whose face he had never seen, whose 
opinions, social and political, he had ever op- 
posed, has been returned, but this is the least 
part of the transaction. There isa debt which 
will never be paid so long as life-blood warms 
that southerner’s heart—the debt of love, 
of gratitude, of friendship, which binds him 
and his kindred with ties stronger than iron to 
that Boston merchant, and all who bear his 
name or are of his kindred. ‘The name of 
the northern man is borne by the son of the 
southern man. It will be a household name 
that shall couple those two friends in true ties 
of friendship while their names shall last. 
Should danger or trouble assail the man of the 
North or his kindred, he can count upon the 
ready haud of his southern brother to defend 
him—a defense rendered without money and 
without price; the cheap defense that human 
love gives without reckoning; never so glad 
as when giving it. 

Why should not these two families of Mas- 
sachusetts and Georgia be allowed to typify 
the relations of the northern and the southern 


causes will produce like effects, It is in your 
power. Shall it be done? In justice to his 
State and to the people of all America, I am 
called upon to state the name of. the, Boston 
man who set this wise and noble example to 
his fellow-countrymen. It was Daniel Denny, 
the Boston merchant, whose wisdom of the 
heart knew how to conquer men. more effec- 
tually than he who has won the bloodiest gar- 
laud gained in battle. He overcame evil by 
kindness—the great law of love, whose divine 
Expositor was born on earth eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two years ago, but whose wise 
teachings seem so little heeded or valued in 


Within a few weeks Mr. Denny has gone to 
his honored grave, but his good name shall 
not be forgotten. 

“Only the actions of the just ; 
Smell sweet and blossom ia the dust,” 

Isaw and felt in my personal intercourse 
in Georgia the kindly influences which his 
trast in human nature had created. 

I remember well this gentleman telling me 
of ameeting of those who bad been confed- 
erate officers shortly after tbe occurrence which 
They were impoverished; 
they were sore with many things that had vis- 
ited them in the way of domestic and poiitical 
affliction, They had much to condemn and 
little to praise. In the North they found but 
little to praise, and little, apparently, to thank 
the Government for. While they were relat- 
ing instances of their hardships, this gentle- 
man arose and told this story better than I 


he told me that among these angry and sore 


men who had breasted battle many a time and 
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bore upon their persons the scars of conflict 
there were tears ‘soft as woman's shed at’ this 
one-touch of human’kindnessy © Se Se 
“ What can war but’ endless wars still breed 2” < 
The law now proposed is an act of assault; 
it breathes of violence. lt works’ upon no 
emotions bat those of fear. “It will cause 
hatreds. Itwill produce no good will eithér 
between citizens or toward the Governmeiit, 
It is, as I have tried to show by argument, ‘a 
plain violation of the limits of our written 
charter of power, and even if it were not Bo, it 
is unwise and humanely unjust. Céase, then, 
I beg of you, this maleficient, odious systèm, 
so foreign to the genius of American. govern: 
ment, called *' reconstruction,’ and adopt now 
and from this time forth the true, the wise, the 
Christian policy of ‘reconciliation’ betweéu 
the States of this Union. g 
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The House having met for debato as in Committee 
of tho Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. COBURN said: ss 
Mr. Sreaken; I do not see why. the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] is so excited 
in this matter. Ido not know whether itvis 
because he. is in sympathy with the -Ku 
+ 1 gh 


ux. 


o Me. BECK., I. am io sympathy. .with: all 
oppressed people. pinta aot pug att 
Mr. COBURN. Edo not know why be gets 
into such a rage whenever this subjects men» 
tioned. When I see the gentleman getting 
excited in their behalf, talking about other 
members on this floor who dare denounce 
them, in a style of vituperation and anger, 
and with an air and manner of menace, 1am 
exceedingly astonished. : Why, sir, has. it 
come to this that we cannot discuss the:poliey 
of our Government, that-we cannot:diacuas the 
question of peace, and daw and order, ‘and the 
suspension Of the writ of habeas corpus, when 
disorders and great: violence occur, when-the 
authority of the courts is set aside, when the 
law is trampled upon; when the -military 
power must be used for the correction of these 
evils, without gentlemen on the other side fly- 
ing into a rage and denouncing in the bitter- 
est terms the men who dare to rise up here 
and speak in behalf of peace and good order 
and the suppression of crimes of ‘the ‘most 
terrible character? eer 
Sir, I am surprised that the gentleman from 
Kentucky, who. is generally so rational and 
kind in ail his relations of life, and who, com> 
ing here at the same time I did, has for five 
years demeaned himself so well, should now 
take suchian interest in an institution suchas 
this, that he should fly into arage and a passion ` 
when any attempt is made to prevent econ- 
tinnance of these outrages. Sir, for myself, I 
think that all of us, Democrats as well: as Re 
publicans, are interested in ferreting out, any- 
where and everywhere, at'all times; night aud 
day, summer and winter, -in ‘all seasons, the 
men who have ‘disgraced not-only their own 
States but the whole natiom by their crimes. 
Why is it that the other side of the House 
becomes instantly excited and inflamed whea 
gentlemen on this side of the House desire to 
call up any question in relatiou to the punish- 
ment and putting down of all that: class of 
infamous criminals? ‘Why, sir, have they a 
personal interest in this matter?’ Is there 
something back? Is. there really ‘a’ secret 
league in which they are bound and sworn to 


| stand up here in Congress. and defend ` these 
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infamous seoundrels?. Mr.: Speaker, some- 
times I am almost tempted to think that there 
may possibly be some impulse of. that. kind 
acting upon the minds of men. here; yet I am 
loth to believe it; I cannot believe it. I will 
not believe that members of Congress can 
come upon this floor, aud, while. under the 
responsibility of their oaths, act under an 
pledge of that kind; and gentlemen do great 
injustice to themselves when by their conduct 
they give room for such a suspicion. _ 

.. Now, in regard to the course of this debate, 
I want to say a word, and then I will pass on. 
Some of us had our names down for a little 
discussion this evening. It has been a cus- 
tom of the House year after yearto make lists 
of that kind, and nobody has ever interrupted 
the order., I do not think it isa good plan, 
but it is the common law of the House... My 
name was put on that list two months ago. 
Since that time | have never been able to get 
the floor. IL have desired an:opportunity to 
reply to my colleague [Mr. Voornses] upon 
this: very question; but the opportunity has 
not occurred. Other men had their names 
down ; there wasa long list. My triend from 
Michigan [Mr. Coyesr] and my friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Stevenson] have been on the list 
a long time. The, matter drifted along until 
to-night was assigned for general debate. 
There has been no pre-arrangement. 

if I were dying Í would say, as I have no 
doubt these other gentlemen would say on their 
oaths, that we have never attempted to cut 
off debate by the Democrats—we have never 
thought of sach a thing. Time ond again 
Democratic members have come here on Sat- 
urdays and occupied the floor, and no Repub- 
lican has ever had the bad temper or the bad 
‘manners to interrupt them or to say one word 
in the way of complaint on account of their 
speaking in succession, 

l say again that I would have been glad to 
have had this:discussion brought up long ago 
in the proper way. So far as J um concerned, 
and so far as concerns any action of the com- 
mittee, there has been po cousultation, no 
caucus, no preconcerted arrangement. But 
this matter being intrusted mainly to the care 
of the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Po- 
LAND,] a kind, honorable, considerate, for- 
bearing, patient gentleman, he bas yielded to 
everybody else, and the measure has drifted 
along under the pressure of appropriation 
bills; tariff bills, and the regular business of 
the House, to the heel of the session. 

A man more aggressive, more hostile to the 
Democracy than the gentleman from Vermont, 
would have brought up this matter earlier. 
Yet this evidence of good will on our part is 
construed against us on the other side as an 
evidence of hostility, of bad feeling, of a con- 
Spiracy. for party udvantage. Having con- 
cluded these preliminary remarks, I will now 
proceed to consider the questions I had ex- 
pected myself to discuss. 

Mr. Speaker, when the peace and welfare 
of the nation are at stake those intrusted with 
the conduct of public affairs cannot afford to 
be silent. When the rights of large numbers 
of citizens are violated and the laws of the 
Jand are annulled, they are bound by every 
obligation of duty and patriotism to speak. out 
and demand redress. Much more when many 
members of a great party stand up and deny 
the existence of these outrages, put the friends 
of Jaw and order upon proof, and stand organ- 
ized to prevent or to pervert investigation. 
At such a time he who would be silent, with 
Knowledge of the facts, would be criminal, and 
he who would not do whatever he might to 
rescue his fellow-men from peril should be 
classed among the enemiesof mankind. That 
day is upon us. -A great, secret, and despe- 
rate band of outlaws ivfests many States. More 
numerous and powerful than the banditti of 


the Italian mountains, it finds apologists or 
advocates or friends or excusers wide -over 
the land; itcrashesdown civil rights; it appals 
tens of thousands of peaceful citizens; it cov- 
ers its actions by the cloak of midnight and 
disguise; it arms with deadly weapons; it 
scourges, burns, banishes ; it destroys property 
aud takes life, and to-day we are called upon 
by the trembling lips of a hundred thousand 
victims to give relief and protection. A great 
party, a great majority of the nation demand 
that they be given, and we are here to consult 
for the good of the Republic in this regard. 

A committee of Congress has labored dili- 
gently for months to ascertain and collect the 
facts, and they have been presented to an 
astonished country. They have recommended 
that the provisions of the fourth section of the 
act to enforce the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution shall continue in force until 
‘the next regular session of Congress. I will 
quote the fourth section: 


‘Src. 4. That whenever in any State or part of a 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre- 
ceding section of this act shall be organized and 
armed and so numerous and powerful as to be able, 
ty violence, to either overthrow or set at defiance 
the constituted authorities of such State, and of the 
United States within such State, or when the consti- 
tuted authorities are in complicity with, or shall 
copnive at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful 
and armed combinations; and whenever, by reason 
of either or all of the causes aforesaid, the convic- 
tion of such offenders and the preservation of the 
public safety shalt become in such district impracti- 
cable, in every such case such combinations shall be 
deemed a rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, and during the continuance of such 
rebellion, and within the limits of the district which 
sball bèso under the sway thereof, such limits to be 
prescribed by proclamation, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States, when io his judgment 
the public safety sball require it, to suspend the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, to the end 
that such rebellion may be overthrown: Provided, 
That all the provisions of the second section of an 
act entitled ‘An act relating to habeas corpus, and 
regulating judicial proceedings iu certain cases,’ 
approved March 3, 1863, which relate to the discharge 
of prisoners other than prisoners of war, and to the 
penalty for refusing to obey the order of the court, 
shall be in full force so far as the same are applica- 
ble to the provisions of thissection: Provided Jurther, 
That the President shall first have made proclama- 
tion, as now provided by jaw, commanding such in- 
surgents to disperse: And provided also, That the 
provisions of this section sball not be in force after 
the end of the next regular session of Congress.’’ 


The history, organization, causes, objects, 
and results of the Ku Klux organization with 
its kindred societies have been s30 often and 
widely discussed before the taking of testi- 
mony that I hesitate somewhat to resume it, 
but a sense of duty impels me to undertake 
the task. ‘The report of the minority of the 
committee seeks to palliate or excuse or jus- 
tify in turn ihe operations of this dreadful 
organization, and to throw whatever of blame 
may attach to its inception upon the Repub- 
lican party. i 

My colleague [Mr. Voornres] a few days 
since in the same tone denounced that party 
‘as being chargeable with all the evils in the 
region infested by these outlaws. At the very 
outset he indulged in the language of vituper- 
ation, and pausing for a few moments in this 
course he wandered into a region of philo- 
sophic reflection upon the consequences of 
evil-doing, and announced the theory that 
‘every result has its distinct and specific 
cause ín the moral and political world, aš 
well as in the mathematical realms of the 
physical sciences.” A theory sound enough 
if be had informed the House what and where 
these “mathematical realms of the physical 
sciences’? were. Had that been done, we 
might have measured how distinct and spe- 
cific in his mind were cause and result. Bat 
that we may not be left wholly inthe dark, 
he quotes from Mr. Buckle, who says: 


“Tn the moral world, as in the physical world, 
nothing is anomalous, nothing is unnatural, noth- 
ing is strange. All is order, symmetry, and law. 
There are opposites; tbere are no contradictions. 
m is character of a nation inconsistency is impos- 
sible. 


And further on he declares as true ‘‘ the doc- 
trine of uniform sequence, that certain events 
having already happened, certain other events 
corresponding to them will also happen.’’ Not 
satisfied with this philosophy, my colleague 
rises to a, bigher plane, and illustrates it with 
the expression of Scripture, ‘‘ Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.” 

He asserts that eleven States are in a fright- 
ful condition of anarchy and bankruptcy, which 
has been entirely brought on by the efforts 
of Republicans at reconstruction, who by 
this means have roused to fury the Ku Klux 
Klans, and that they in turn have not been 
half so wicked as their provocation justified ; 
while the Republicans are but reaping the 
legitimate fruit of the seed sown by them. 
His philosophy is based upon the assumption 
that at the close.of the war the. eleven States 
lately in rebellion were ina condition perfectly 
adapted to reconstruction and restoration to 
the Union, and with ample resources and har- 
monious elements in society could have moved 
on at once to perfection in government. This 
assumption is a pleasant one to Democrats, 
and would be quite a relief to'them if it were 
true; unfortunately it lacks this slightly essen- 
tial element. 

The war being over, we had a right to expect 
that the rebels would go home and resume 
peaceful avocations without opposition to the 
Government which bad not confiscated their 
property, and which had spared them from 
exile or death for their crimes. We had aright 
to expect some gratitude from men who. were 
dealt with in a spirit of such unparalleled 
clemency. We had a right to expect content- 
meut under any political system that might be 
adopted. We were not prepared for opposi- 
tion, hatred, conspiracy, persecution, banish- 
ment, burnings, scourgings, open murders, 
secret assassinations, and a reign of terror in 
whole communities where these spared and 
pardoned enemies dwelt. Honorable men 
expected honorable men who laid down their 
arms and confessed themselves conquered, 
and who upon this were allowed to go home 
on their parole, to behave well and keep the 
peace. ‘ 

When the war was over what were the ele- 
ments of reconstruction? What were the 
materials? The bitter recollections of rebel- 
lion, hardships and defeat, the losses of prop- 
erty, the destruction of life, the breaking 
down of the masters, the enfranchisement of 
the slaves, the disorganization of society in all 
its parts; a vast accumulation of debts, State 
and individual; a currency utterly worthless, 
all contracts and judgments in doubt; courts, 
counties, cities, corpurations, Legislatures, all 
in chaos; all to be restored to working order 
avd harmony. The vast institution of slavery 
in ruins, civil rights were to be conferred on 
millions of people, a new order to be estab- 
lished. All this my philosophic colleague 
seems toignore, and sums up the condition of 
affairs in one sentence, as follows: 

“ Nearly seven years ago blessed peace, like a 
merciful white-winged angel, came to the land.” 

That is his entire description of the country 
at the close of the war; and that is allright as 
faras it goes. The time is about seven years, 
more or less; peace is a blessed thing, so is 
“fa merciful white-winged angel,” I suppose; 
at least a merciful angel ought to be; and 
since he is somewhat famous for his Cauca- 
sian philosophy in politics it may be that he has 
discovered that the white-winged angels are 
the best. My colleague then says: 

“ Who since then has poured upon the unresisting 
and helpless South the floods of disorder, corrap- 
tion, bankruptey, crime, oppression, and ruin ?” 

And answers the question by charging it all 
upon the Republican party. 

The fault with the argument is that it begins 
too late in the history of the subject matter to 
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give a fair account of the causes of the woes 
he recounts. His theory of cause and effect 
is a good one. His quotation of Scripture 
that’ *‘ every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit; buta corrupt tree briugeth forth evil 
fruit,” is timely, and ought to be applied to 
allthe facts. Some one has said that to tell 
part of the truth is a lie; in court the witness 
is sworn to tell the whole truth. Then in the 
name of candor let it all be told; and then 
let the doctrine of cause and effect be applied; 
let us see what tree it is that bears evil fruit, 
who planted it, where it grows, who eats its 
fruit! 

He says the fruit is the robbery of eleven 
States by the Republicans since the war. 

A fair view of the question requires us to see 
what was their condition before the war ended, 
and when it ended. The trouble with the gen- 
tleman arises mainly out of the question of 
sulfrage and office-holding. We have allowed 
ignorant and unfit men to vote and bold office, 
and so the sensible white men who were up- 
right and capable to manage public affairs 
were thrown out, deprived of power, and it fell 
into the hands of corrupt white adventurers 
and very ignorant and unpriucipled negroes. 

So fur as appears by his speech, the eleven 
States were, at the close of the war, very pros- 
perous and rich, and the people were all con- 
tented and happy. The gentleman seems in 
his study of the history of the wrongs of the 
South to have heard nothing of a civil war 
which had waged there for four years, in which 
the bitterest passions were aroused; in which 
cruel and barbarous crimes were perpetrated 
systematically aud publicly upon helpless pris- 
oners; in which the losses of property were 
a thousand-fold greater than those which he 
recounts ; in which eleven State. governments 
were wrecked, the people forced into arms by 
a despotic conscription, and hundreds of thou- 
sands dragged from home and slain ; in which 
all the bauk circulation, all the circulating 
medium of exchange, became worthlessin the 
people’s hands and proved.a total loss; in 
which the railroads were seized, diverted from 
their regular business, and worn out in the 
hard service of war; in which the whole busi- 
ness of the people was stopped, and utter ruin 
and bankrupicy brought on all that region ; 
in which both the channels of foreign and 
domestic trade were totally dried up, and bar- 
renness and desolation spread like a pall over 
all that region; in which four million slaves 
were emancipated and had the duties as well 
as rights of freemen devolved upon them. 
All this seems to be unknown to him, and he 
reasons as if the whole South was a paradise 
at the close of the war when the Republicans 
entered and thereby introduced sin. This is 
a happy way to dispose of the case, but not a 
iatural one for a philosopher of the Baconian 
school, who plants his feet upon facts aud 
thence draws his conclusions. 

But there were facts occurring before the 
war worthy of note in tracing out the causes 
of the peculiar condition of society at the 
present day, which had something to do with 
demoralizing the people both white and black. 

The testimony of many prominent men of 
the Democratic party in the southern States 
is to the effect that there is better order, less 
violence, and fewer crimes in the South than 
before the war; that open violence, fights, 
feuds, whippings, and murders are less fre- 
quent than formerly. If this be true, and our 
Democratic opponents declare that itis so, 
wouid not a philosophic mind come to the con- 
clusion that the present and recent outrages 
are a natural consequence of & previous Con- 
dition of outlawry before the war, when the 
southern chivalry fought out their quarrels in 
the streets and highways, and by mob violence 
and brute force drove their opponents into 
submission or éxile? Would it not occur to 


such an inquirer thatthe Ku Klux organization, 
which operates by terror, was the natural and 
legitimate offspring of such a state of affairs, 
rather than in high taxes, bad local govern- 
ments, carpet-bag rule, negro ascendancy, or 
official bribery since the war? 

And is it-possible that the: very men who for 
years had been used to scenes of persecution 
aud violence should become sainte by the 
operation of the war, and then suddenly fall 
from grace when the war was over and recon- 
struction begun? Did it ever occur to him that 
popular education was not fostered extensively 
in that region before the war, and that possibly 
some evils might arise from the ignorance and 
prejudices of the people? Did it ever occur 
to him that the institution of slavery before 
the war had also a tendency to degrade and 


brutalize the white as well as the colored peo-. 


ple? Did it ever occur to him that the code 
of laws made as props to slavery, brimful of 
inhumanity, injustice, oppression, and abomi- 
nable cruelty could taint the public mind and 
breed such bad passions as would swarm like 
carrion-crows over southern society? Did 
it ever occur to him that the terrible revolt, 
without a cause, against law, order, peace, 
and good government, the waging of war, the 
shedding of blood, the sacrifice of a people, 
could have no effect to demoralize public 
sentiment ? 

And while I say this, let it be added that 
these words would never have been spoken 
but for the argument that Republicans are to 
blame for whatever of ill exists in that region, 
and that they are guilty of a wholesale robbery 
of that people.* That astonishing assertion 
demands the full statement of the facts in 
contradiction. 

When the war began, in 1861, the debts 
and liabilities of the eleven rebel States were 
$102,516,000. In 1865, at the close of the 
war, they were $222,848,000, having more than 
doubled in thattime. Ofthis $89,567,000 were 
contracted in aid of rebellion. In addition to 
this sum the debt of the confederate gov- 
ernment was $2,345,297,000, making for the 
war debt of the States and the confederacy 
$2,434,864,000, a sum so much greater than 
the present debts of these States, at which my 
colleague is horrified, as to bear no compari- 
son. This enormous debt was extinguished 
with the rebellion, and the seal of repudiation 
put upon it forever by the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, much to the chagrin 
of many men who have never ceased to de- 
nounce that grand measure of settlement and 
progress. ‘I'bat debt is canceled forever, and 
the Republican party is alone entitled to the 
honor of doing it. 

But this is not all; the losses ‘to those 
States by reason of the war in assets, trust 
funds, and balances in the treasuries were 
$37,146,000. To this is to be added the loss 
of bank circulation, which became worthless 
in the hands of the people, $51,000,000; and 
the loss in property, in addition to personal 
property and real estate with improvements, 
was the vast sum of $2,759,577,000, greater 
even than the great debtof the States and con- 
federacy combined, and making in the aggre- 
gate a sum of $5,194,441,000. This sum, 
this debt, these losses seem never to have been 
weighed in the gentleman’s estimate, but to 
have been passed by as too trivial to affect 
seriously his mind, or that of any of those 
persons of Ku Klux proclivities who have 
been stung to desperation and madness in view 
of the enormous losses and debts of their 
unfortunate States. 

Bat this isnot all. There was a vast debt 
due by the southern business mento thenorth- 


i 


ern business men when the war began of over į 


three hundred million dollars, more than half 
of which was lost forever; butthese northern 
merchants never dreamed of the ingenious 


means used by the Ku Klux toget their money. 
back. -The matter was put in. the account of 
profit. and loss, and so laid away. to be seen 
no. more. Masks, whips, fire-brands, dirks, 
pistols, the midnight raid,. terror, exile, tor- 
ture, and. murder seemed. never to enter into 
their accounts. Perhaps they may. profit: in 
future by the suggestions of their Democratic 
sympathizers and frame a. new system of book- 
keeping, and when the money of their debtors 
rans out proceed.to take the balance out of 
their hides. : 

When the work of reconstruction begun the 
losses and the debts of that region bestrode it 
as a vast mountain, thousands of the people 
were destitute of clothes or food, and: the 
Freedmen’s Bureau stepped in and supplied 
white and black alike with what was needful, 
Millions of dollars were expended in this way. 
Railroads were repaired at the expense. of 
other millions, and sold back on long eredit 
to the companies, and. these debts. to the 
nation are not yet paid. : 

My colleague hag made the following state- 
ment in relation to the debts of the soutbern 
States, which he defiautly declares is accurate. 
I challenge it from beginning to end: 

“I submit the following condensed tablo of fig- 
ures, and I defy their successful contradiction on 
this floor or anywhere else; i 

* Adabama.—Debts and liabilities at the closo of 
the war, $5,930.54 87; debts and liabilities January 
1, 1872, $58,381,907 37. Aa 

“ Arkansus—Debts and liabilities at the close of 
the war, $4,036,952 87; debts and liabilities January 
1, 1872, $19,761,205 62. bra Je So : : 

© Florida.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the 
war, $221,000; debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, 
$15,763,447. 54, LUN aoa : ; 

* Georgia. —Debts andliabilitiesat the close of the 
war, nominal; debts and liabilities Juno, 1871, 
$50,137,500. (See statement of Mr, Augier, treasurer 
ot Georgia.) arene : 

** Lowisinna —Debts and liabilities at the close of 
the war, $10,099,074 84; debts aud liabilities June 
1, 1871, inciuding the excess of expenditures over 
receipts, $50,540,206 91, ase 

“ North Carolina~D ebts and liabilities at the eloge 
of the war, $9,699,500; debts and liabilities Janu- 
ary 1, 1872, $31,887,467 85. =. 

“South Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, $5,00),000; debts and liabilities January 
1, 1872, $20,158,914 47, ares: 

“ Missisvippt.--Debts and liabilitios at the close of 
the war, nominal; debts. and liabilities Janaary 1, 
1872, about $2,000,000. t . ; 

Yennesace.—Debis and liabilities at the close of 
the war, $20,105,003 66; debts and liabilities Janu- 
ary 1, 1872, $45,688,263 46,0 

i Texas —Dedbts and liabilities at the close of the 
war, nominal; debis and liabilities January 1,1872, 
$20,361,000 , 

t Virginia.—Dobtsand liabilitiesat the close of the 
war, $31,838:144 59; debts and liabilities January 1, 
1872, $45,480,542 21.” 

‘he. amounts here inserted are incorrect, 
are too large, are founded on contingencies 
and possibilities which have not yet happened, 
and are ia no sense debts. 

No one can deny that the debts of southern 
States have been largely increased since Lhe 
war. Extravagance, and in many cases dis- 
honesty and corraption, have prevailed. There 
has been gross mismanagement by the State 
officers. ‘he greater part of these debts have 
been incurred to aid railroad companies.: At 
the close of the war and the beginning of recon- 
struction the people of those States rashed 
eagerly into railroad enterprises as. one of the 
great remedies for the losses incurred: by the 
war. The desire was. nataral,.the remedy 
was an excellent one, the intention was good, 
but the execution of the plans was wreiched. 
Speculators, grasping and worthless adven- 
turers fastened themselves upon the reorgan- 
ized States like vultures, and, have wasted and 
robbed their sabstance, a thing which .some 
men do not geem.to: know is the consequence 
in every disorganized State, and the legitimate 
result of civil war, Just as much as the .loss 
of property and tbe waste of health and life, 
These debts are not the result of party, man: 
agement, aud can be said in no sense to be 
political, both sides taking part largely in all 
measures by which they were incurred. 
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The statements I make are prepared care- 
fully from the public documents of those States, 
and I think are reliable beyond question. 
Let us now see what the debts and liabilities 
of these States were at the close of the war in 
1865. They were in the aggregate $156,436,- 
000 for all the recognized debts and contingent 
liabilities; the prospective liabilities were 
$17,000,705, making in all $174,141,000. At 
present the aggregate of these debts is $227,- 
121,000, with prospective and contingent lia- 
bilities amounting to $78,738,000, making in 
all $305,859,000. A very great portion of the 
prospective and contingent liabilities of these 
States is for aid to railroads, levees, and other 
works of public improvement. Texas has in- 
curred such an indebtedness in the sum of 
$11,500,000. Here, while the Republicans 
were divided as to voting these subsidies, and 
a Republican Governor vetoed the bill grant- 
ing $6,000,000 to the Southern Pacific, thirty 
out of thirty-three Democrats voted for it and 
carried the measure over his veto. 

In Louisiana a large sum has been granted 
by the Legislature in aid of railroad compa- 
nies and for the building of levees. Twelve 
million two hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars of whatis called the debt isin aid of 
internal improvements, and not a bond has 
yet been issued. Hight million dollars of debt, 
for which bonds are outstanding, have been 
granted for levees, and $6,770,000 more of 
this class of indebtedness is voted for aid to 
railroads. These measures have not been car- 
ried through by party votes, or opposed by 
party votes. Some of them were passed by 
a suspension of the rules requiring a three- 
fourths vote; some were carried over the veto 
ofa Republican Governor. Both parties have 
been reckless and extravagant in using the 
credit of the State for the purposes named. 

In Arkansas the State has become indebt- 
ed for railroads and levees in the sum of 
$6,512,000, for which bonds have been issued, 
and is. prospectively liable for additional aid 
to railroads in the sum of $7,877,000. The 
question of granting aid to railroads was sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, for which a majority 
of twenty-eight thougaud two hundred was 
given in the State. ‘he parties did not array 
themselves on this question; large numbers 
on both sides favored the measure. 

In Mississippi there has been no great in- 
crease of the public debt, 

In Alabama, as in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, the debt was greatly increased by 
aid to railroad companies, and amounted for 
contingent and prospective indebtedness to 
$29,620,000. Special acts granted to railroad 
companies $6,000,000, and a general act gave 
$16,000 a mile to all railroads that would have 
twenty miles completed before the 1st day of 
November, 1871. The bonds are to be issued 
as the work is completed. Several companies 
have availed themselves of this provision and 
are constructing roads, which makes the pros- 
pective liability avery considerable sum, esti- 
mated at $14,200,000. 

Bonds have been issued on constructed roads 
in the amount of $15,420,000. The Legisla- 
ture of 1867 passed the acts involving the 
State in the sam of $17,700,000 of this debt. 
In this Legislature the Democrats had the 
majority. In subsequent Legislatures the Re- 
publicans had the majority, but in no case was 
the grant made by a party vote. The State 
has a frst lien on seventeen hundred miles of 
railroad to secure the bonds guarantied by her, 
and will have a lien on all roads founded on 
the prospective indebtedness. 

In Georgia the debt, as in other States, was 
increased by aid to railroad companies. The 
contingent liabilities for railroads for bonds 
indorsed are $7,083,000: 

““The treasurer of State, Mr. Augier, estimates 
the full amount of railroad liabilities incurred since 


reconstruction, including allthe aid to which all the 
roads may be entitled to if all are completed, at 
$30,000,000, and the length of lines at two thousand 
miles, which would make $22,916,000 of prospective 
liabilities. The State reserves the first lien, with 
power to seize and sell the road on failure to pay 
interest or principal. The aid is granted on com- 
pleted sections of twenty miles, but in no case to 
exceed one half of the actual cost of the road in- 
vested by the company.” g 

This makes an ample security. The greater 
part of this so called debt is no debt, is pro- 
speçtive, and the liability may never. be incur- 
red, or the law may be repealed. The acts 
authorizing these indorsements of railroad 
bonds were not passed by parties as political 
measures, both sustaining them. Every Dem- 
ocrat in the Legislature voted for these meas- 
ures ;, besides, the State ig secured amply by 
the property. Three million dollars of the 
State debt was incurred for repairs to the 
Western Atlantic railroad, which was State 
property, for the restoration and repairs ne- 
cessary in consequence of the wear and tear 
during the war. 

In Florida the debt, contingent and prospec- 
tive, has been largely increased by aid given 
to railroads. Bondsto the amount of $4,000,- 
000 have been issued by the State in exchange 
for the same amount of bonds of a railroad 
company bearing the same date and rate of 
interest. The Governor, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1872, says that ‘‘the securities beld by 
the State can at any time be converted for 
sufficient to redeem the State bonds. The 
interest has been paid regularly up to and in- 
cluding January, 1872.” The committee on 
affairs in the late insurrectionary States report 
that if all the railroads to wbich aid has been 
extended in the State are constructed, and the 
companies comply with the terms of the laws 
so as to receive the full amount of the bonds 
to which they will be entitled, the whole 
amount will be about fourteen million dollars, 
all secured on roads to cost about double that 
sum. These laws providing for the issue of 
bonds to aid the construction of railroads may 
all be repealed before they are issued, and the 
debt of course never incurred. This is the 
greater part of the $15,763,000 of debt of 
which my colleague so loudly complains. He 
complains of possibilities and treats them 
as facts; he borrows trouble by the million 
dollars’ worth. I protest that he shall not 
charge it up against the Republicans as an 
actual debt. Should future State officers incur 
these debts it will be time enough to complain; 
until then let us deal with actual and existing 
facts. : 

Iu South Carolina the debt in 1865 was 
$5,058,000 ; itwasincreased up to $15,768,000 
in December, 1871; of this, $8,773,000 are 
held as collaterals for $900,000. And there 
is an additional contingent debt for aid to 
railroads of $6,712,000. The total debt abso- 
lute and contingent is $22,480,000. Of the 
railroad bonds $4,000,000 have not been sold 
and may not be. There was no political dif- 
ference between the parties iu passing the laws 
authorizing the contracting of these debts, and 
both parties corruptly and flagrantly engaged 
in schemes of bribery. The committee on 
southeru outrages report as follows upon this 
point: 

_'The worst feature of corruption in South Caro- 
lina is that members of both parties and men of all 
classes are involved in it, and that public abhor- 
rence of corruption which is the safeguard of popular 
government seems wanting or dormant. Even the 
old aristocratic class, to whom we had been taught 
to attribute sentiments of chivalric honor, have not 
serupled to bribe officials. 
land commission the venders were generally old cit- 
izens of the planting class who held more land than 
they could utilize, and the frauds committed in the 
sale of their lands were with their consent and to 
their advantage by bribery of the officers by the 
land-holders, On this subject the Governor, in his 
special message of January 9, 1872, says, (see pages 
20 and 21:) 

* Many of the purchases of land having been 
severely criticised, and grave charges of irregulari- 
ties in the administration of the ollice of land com- 


In the operations of the | 


missioner being current, I applied in the month of 
May, 1870, tg au eminent lawyer of this city, Colonel 
J. D. Pope, to initiate logal proceedings for tho 
purpose of bringing the alleged fraudulent transac- 
tions of the land commissioner under review in the 
courts. Colonel Pope stated in a written opinion 
_which he furnished me that after a thorough invest- 
igation of the law and the facts in the premises he 
was satisfied that great irregularities had been 
practiced to the injury of the State, but that the 
necessary legal proofs of the malfeasance alleged 
could be furnished only by those who sold the lands 
and by others interested in effecting such. sales, and 
who profited by them, and they were not likely to 
appear as witnesses and criminate themselves.’ 

“General M. C. Butler, who was the Democratic 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor in 1870, a native 
of the State, was a major general of the rebel army, 
a large planter, a Jawyer, and a leading citizen of 
high standing, stated. under oath before the sub- 
committee, sitting in South Carolina, that if he had 
land to sell and could sell it by buying a State sen- 
ator for $500 he would do so, 

“Dr. R. M: Smith, of Spartanburg county, an 
old citizen, Democratic member of the Legislature, 
testified before the said sub-committee that he could 
see no wrong in bribing a. public officer, and com- 
pared the transaction to the purchase of a mule. In 
the tax-payers’ convention, held at Columbia, South 
Carolina, Mr. F. L. Warley, of Darlington county, 
an old citizen of high standing, spoke as follows: 

"As I suid on yesterday, public frauds would not 
exist were it not for private individuals who act the 
part of corruptors. Were none of these engaged in 
bribing members of the Legislature, we would hear 
nothing of such frauds as the one I have endeavored 
to expose.’ ” 

In North Carolina in 1865 the old debt and 
liabilities were $16,000,398, the prospective 
liabilities were $3,471,000; in all about twenty 
million dollars. [n 1871 the debt and liabili- 
ties were $34,887,000, an increase of over four- 
teen million dollars. This was almost entirely 
devoted to aid of the railroads; the acts pro- 
viding for this aid were passed by both parties ; 
the railroad officers and managers were com- 
posed of both parties; both parties condemned 
the acts of folly and improvidence connected 
with them, and united in their regrets at a 
vain attempt to encourage immigration, to in- 
vite capital and to awaken enterprise. The 
State loses from six milllion to ten million 
dollars by these railroad bonds. The Strate 
has recovered from wrongful holders of these 
bonds $4,843,000, and wall save that amount. 

In Tennessee the debt before the war was 
$20,100,000, $16,200,000 for railroads; this 
had increased in 1866 to $26,777.000, and in 
1872 to $80,054,000. Of this sum $18,290,000, 
being well secured by railroad companies, may 
be deducted from the debt, leaving the debt 
for which the State must stand liable, with 
interest, about twenty million dollars. 

The large assistance given to railroad com- 
panies seemed to all parties necessary and 
proper, and all united in it. The matter was 
badly managed by the officers of the State and 
the roads, and both political parties shared in 
the fault. 

In Virginia in 1860 the debt was $31,938,- 
000; in 1865 it had grown to $41,061,000 ; 
which, in 1870, had grown to $45,872,000, 
which has been reduced to $44,080,000. This 
debt is made up largely by aid given to public 
works, Political parties have not divided as 
to the making of this debt. No party is 
exclusively held responsible. The gentleman 

from Kentucky {Mr. Beck] has made the 
broad assertion that there is nothing to show 
for the immense amount of indebtedness 
incurred by these southern States for the con- 
struction of railroads. Sir, there is some- 
thing to show for it. Forty-four. hundred 
miles of railroad have been constructed since 
the war, and a large amount of railroad 
work is now going on. There is a great deal 
to show for the expenditures that have been 
made. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Let me remind the gen- 
tleman that the southern railroads at the close 
of the war were all out of repair. 

_ Mr. COBURN. Thatis the fact. 
in the service of the contederacy. 


Worn out 


These instances of indebtedness are styled 
robberies, and attributed to the Republican 
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Ku Klux Outrages—Mr. Coburn. 


Ho. or Reps. 


party. The House will see that the sums are 
enormously exaggerated by thegentleman and 
have no foundation. as to amount in fact, as 
stated by him. These debts were contracted 
not by the Republicans as such, or as a party, 
or for party purposes, and in this particular 
his statement falls dead, having no support of 
facts. But perhaps the most remarkable thing 
connected with this argument about these debts 
is this: that while the Democrats, the minor- 
ity of the committee, and my colleague argue 
constantly that they are the fruitful source of 
these disturbances and crimes, all the witnesses 
swear that they have nothing to do with them, 
and are not caused by them, They swear that 
the Ku Klux only punish local criminals, 
thieves, vagrants, prostitutes, disturbers of the 
peace, and other outlaws; that they aim their 
blows not at politicians, or public men, or 


public measures, but at those persons who are ` 


violators of law. Who shall we believe? Or 
shall we believe both ? 

The property-holders are dissatisfied with a 
system of taxation which reaches all values 
equally, This was not the case formerly. 
Now taxes are laid ad valorem, and as near 
as possible fairly upou all property; but form- 
erly land and slaves bore but the slightest 
taxes comparatively. Professions, employ- 
ments, amusements, and such things were taxed 
heavily. If an irregular and inequitable sys- 
tem of taxation could produce deworaliza- 
tion, it was done before the war throughout 
these troubled districts. Thus the poor men 
and the men of moderate means bore the 
burdens; the wealthy and powerful paid but 
little. So long as the poor bore the burdens 
we heard of no Ku Klux for high taxes. But 
when the rich men, the land-holders, the pro- 
prietors of plantations, must pay pro rata we 
hear from Democratic orators of threats; lam- 
entations, scourgings, burnings, aud murders, 
because of high taxes. History records thatthe 
humbler men of that region submitted formerly 
with a better grace to unjust taxes than the 
leaders of society do now to an equitable sys- 
tem of taxation. Then the Ku Klux did not 
ride; now at the bidding of the Democratic 
tax-payer he does ride, to banish or to slay 
county officers, to burn scbool-houses or drive 
olf school teachers, to govern elections, to se~- 
cure an administration that will arrange a sys- 
tem of taxation satisfactory to them. Jam 
inclined to believe the Democratic orators and 
the minority of the committee when tbey say 
that these crimes are for political reasons. 
I believe tbat when the unoffending negro is 
whipped in his lonely cabin or field, there 
stands away off some man of property who 
directly or indirectly stimulates the ruffian 
hands to ply the lash, so that when election 
day comes the victim will be a pliant tool or 
a trembling fugitive, shunning the ballot-box 
as the source of all bis woes. I believe that 
deep. down in the dark recesses of the hearts 
of those leading men lurk their secret pur- 
poses to control by violence and terror the 
elections, and nut only to control the matters 
of taxation, but all measures of State and 
national policy.. { believe, with them, that it 
is dissatisfaction with reconstruction that in- 
flames them, and that like volcanic fire burn- 
ing down in the center of the globe it shakes 
the whole framework of society. 

But the most shameful part of these out- 
rages is this; that instead of visiting punish- 
ment upon the beads of the persons of both 
parties who involved the States in the debts 
and other bad management complained of, the 
bumble and quiet voters distant from them, 
and totally irresponsible personally for any 
public ubuse, have suffered all that the spite 
aud malignity of these conspirators could 
devise. The real offenders have not been 
stricken, while innocent Republicans have 
been madé to snffer indescribable persecutions. 


_ Another fact in connection with these debts 
is worthy of notice, aud that is that many mil- 
lions in the aggregate are prospective only, 
and which may never become debts by reason 
ofa change of the laws authorizing them, or 
by the non-constraction of the railroads. for 
which these sums are to be paid only when 
completed. That can hardly be called a debt 
which is a mere. possibility and not a fact. 
This class of possible debts amountsin Georgia 
to $20,916,000. In South Carolina $6 000,000 
of bonds, known as the *‘ sterling loan,” have 
been provided for ; of these, $3,500,000 have 
been executed and $2,500,000 have not been 
signed. ‘Ihe Democrats call this a part of the 
debt. They are the same as signed and un- 
signed notes in the hands of the maker. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman will per- 
mit me to say that the six millions of sterling 
bonds charged against the Republican admin- 
istration as part of the debt of South Carolina 
have been canceled, and are nowin the treas- 
ury of the State. 

Mr. COBURN. I am glad the gentleman 
has made that statement. 


In Florida, if the railroads are built the’ 


debt will be increased $14,000,000. Some five 
hundred and fifty miles of railroad are pro- 
jected and may at some future day be built. It 
is asafe rule not to count chickens till the 
eggs are hatched; so also not to be troubled 
about debts till you owe them. In Alabama 
the prospective and contingent liabilities 
amount to $29,620,000. In Arkansas such 
liabilities amount to $14,890,000; in Louisi- 
aua, to $12,245000; in Texas, to $11,500,000, 

Whether my colleague attempts to justify or 
excuse the outlawry, the barbarities, and the 
awful crimes of the Ku Klux by showing a 
provocation in the creation of these debts, or 
to blacken Republicans alone for gross extrav- 
agance, he fails signally. The debts were in a 
large measure not contracted till after the 
Ku Klux Klans had been organized and en- 
gaged in the work of persecution, and tens of 
thousands of victims in 1868 bear witness to 
this statement, while the greater portion of 
these debts have been contracted since that 
lime. Like an advocate in some criminal 
trial, he catches at everything to excuse, pal- 
liate, extenuate, or justify the crimes of his 
clients. He has no word of condemnation for 
their acts, takes no thought to uncover their 
villainies, but leaves that work to the prosecu- 
tion; leaves it to the Republicans to find out 
the facts. A hired attorney may justify him- 
selfin such a course; but a Representative of 
the people, sworn to obey and to execute the 
law, can ill afford to play the advocate for such 
shocking crimes as history has never before 
recorded. And when the position of my col- 
league as advocate of these Ku Klux Klans, 
vow upon trial in the high court of legislation, 
is viewed in an impartial light, I apprehend 
that he will be found, not in pursuit of the 
truth or desirous to suppress crime, butby his 
acts and words to jusily, palliate, and even 
encourage them. 

I fear that my colleague has in his zeal 
assumed a position he does not desire, and 
which I would be loth to assign to him did 
not his language justify it. What does the fol- 
lowing language mean if it is not full of justi- 
fication and encouragement to these crimes 


| and abominations? He says: 


“Sir, on the facts which I have stated I invoke 
the judgment of thecountry. What right have you 
to expect peace and order in a land whose rulers are 
lawless felons? When did a bad Government ever 
fail to produce wickedness and crime? Do you 
expect the people to obey the laws when their ofj- 
ciais do not? Do you expect them to love and rev- 


| erence a Government whose policy has made them 


bankrupt and wiseruble? Do you wonder that they 
become restless, desperate, and disobedient as they 
daily behold the fruits of their toil stolen ia the 
name of their Government? Are you amazed at 
scenes of violence, outrage, bloodshed, and gruel 
vengeance, when the Executive of aState sets aside 


the entire administration of justice?’ Rathershould - 
you be filled with astonishment ‘at: the forbearance 
and moderation you have ‘witnessed. If the fore- 
most agents in the work of southern rain’ and: 
struction since the close of the war bad been driven 
from that country by its plundered citizens, who 
now would rise up here and condemn theagt??" ©“ 
A member of the damnable’ order, could 
scarcely say more than this, in a tone more 
full of bitterness and reproach. Is this called 
for? Is it patriotic? {sit wise? : 
„L submit to every fair man if such declara: 
tions are in harmony with professions of a 
deep desire for a restoration of good will and 
kindness on the part of the southern people. 
I submit if it is not in perfect keeping with 


‘many Democratic declarations from the be- 


ginning of the war, throughout its continu: 
auce till now, and expressly prepared and 
calculated to rouse and inflame the worst 
passions of the worst enemies of the country. 
No word of reconciliation has fallen from such 
lips, no act of kind forbearance; nothing. but 
the sowing of the seeds of hatred in the breasts 
of southern men has been thetr political mis- 
sion. Doge el ae 

But what shail I. say to the declarations 
of the minority of the committee, who in pal- 
liating these cnormities use the following 
language: 

“Ibis a subject of interest, and may be of admo- 
nition, to the American people, how political insti- 
tutions, even in an age of the highest civilization, 
and under the most explicit written constitutions, 
way be changed or abolished by a process of mere 
party policy, when inaugurated and pushed forward 
in a. spirit of hate or a-tuirst for plunder, | Will any 
one doubt, who has personally witnessed its practi- 
cal working, that negro suffrage and negro govera- 
ment in South Carolina is a hopeless and total faik- 
ure? Lts institution was not only a political oxime. 


“but worse than that; it was a most unequivocal an 


eggregious political blunder, as it must ‘ever bo 
where the negroes are in the majority. ° Pseudo phi- 
lantbropists may talk never so loud and eloquently 
about an “equality before the law,’ where equality 
is not found in the great natural law of race or- 
dained by the Croator. ‘Lhit cannot be changed by 
statute which has been irrevocably fixed by the fint 
of the Almighty. Wherever the two, races exist ¢o- 
equally by compulsory legislation, antagonism will 
exist also. There can be no peace or harmony in 
such a condition of political organization, especially 
when the natural repulsion is intensified by the 
teachings of recreant portions of the opposite race. 
But while the negroes of the South have. position 
and power in the administration of public affairs 
now, who can say, who can look into the future so 
clearly as to enable him tò say how long this annat- 
ural state of things will last?” No one is so prescient 
as to be able to fix the period of its duration, but 
that it must end somehow, and at some tiine not in 
the distant future, no philosophic thinker witi doubt, 
It is altogether too abnormal, too much opposed 
to the instinctive toeling, some. will say prejudices, 
of the whito race, to endure beyond the peculiar 
condition of popular opinion, brought about by a 
war prosecuted in the end for the treedom, if nor the 
enfranchisement, of the negro. Gradunliy, intime, 
and under a change of circumstances, this excep- 
tional state of the popular mind will wear‘out and 
pasa away, and public opinion will vibrate back to 
its old condition, ag it existed prior to the disturbing 
influences of the war. ‘Luis will be brought. about 
by one of two things; either by a rapture of the 
Government itself, ór the springing ap of some new 
and all-powertal party out of the ruins of the exist- 
ing political organizations. When either of these 
two things shall occur, and God grant it may ‘not be 
the first, it will be the political death of the negro 
on this continent, So far as. it relates to hisfutare 
solidity as a race, commingled with. the whites 
within the Union, he will be in a worse condition 
than he was in a state ot slavery ; for tie inevitable 
tendency will be to segregate him from ithe white 
race, and if not transported to some. other country, 
he will slowly but sarely pass away, like the abori- 
gines, and his plice among us, like’ that of ‘the 
Indian, will be known no. more forever.” i 

Is this an encouragement to:keep up the 
war of races; to. fan the dameiof hite to 
undying heat? --Lleave it to the commoa sense 


of men. - But I quote further from the minor: 


-ity report to show the spirit of. the Opposition: 


Is this not an encouragement: to those lately 
in rebellion in-case of a foreign war:to joui 
in with. the enemy and destroy our Govern 
ment? . Let it speak tor itself: +. tus eA 

“ With a hostile Power on our:northern borders, 
capable of throwing two bundred. thousand armed 
men into the field, is it, prudent or wise to drive 
seven million of our own people. in theSouth to 
desperation, in the cvent of a conflict between Great 
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Britain and the United States? We have no secur- 
ity from war; it is the skeleton in every national 
household. The fact was made manifest in our own 
late civil conflict, if never before, that war may be 
precipitated upon a people almost without their 
knowing it, in a republic as well as in a monarchy, 
by avery few bad and wicked. men on both sides, 
who hold in their hands the powers of government. 
The great question of peace or warcannot await the 
slow and deferred action of the popular will. The 
question either when or whether it shall commence 
is not a matter of negotiation. It isa question of 
will, of necessity, of finesse on the part of one or 
both of the belligerents. The present aspect of our 
foreign relations, if nothing else, should admonish 
our rulers that it is all-important that we should 
have peace at home before we engage in a war 
abroad. It is preposterous to suppose that the 
southern people would fight for us while we are 


fighting them; nor can we expect them to battle for. 


our rights while we, by tyranny and oppression, are 
depriving them of theirs.. No people ever fought 


willingly undera writ of habeas corpus suspended t 


against them. 

“We believe the President has suspended this 
great writ of the people, this bulwark of personal 
liberty, for other than the high purposes which 
should actuate the person clothed with the tran- 
scendent powers of his office. We believe, we might 
almost say we know, that nothing has transpired in 
South Carolina since the passage of the Ku Klux 
law which can be the slighest justification of the 
President in suspending the writin the absence of 
war and the clash of arms, spreading terror and dis- 
may among whole masses of people guiltless of 
crime.” 

While the Republican party has with a grand 
philanthropy given millions—over thirteen 
miilion dollars. of supplies to the starving 
whites and blacks at the South; while thou- 
sands of Army horses, mules, and wagons 
have been sold to them for little more than a 
nominal price; while their worn-out railroads 
have been renewed und repaired and sold to 
their former owners at credit for half price; 
while political power, relief from disabilities, 
the right of suffrage and officebolding have 
beeu granted to the bulk of the people lately 
in rebellion; while their public sins have 

. been freely forgiven, and the returning prodi- 
gals welcomed back by the Republican party, 
what has the Opposition done but find fault, 
sneer, stir up ill-feeling, rouse suspicion, and 
befoul the noblest benevolence with bitter de- 
traction? While the Repubiican party has 
been putting out the flames of hate the Demo- 
cratie party bas been kindling them afresh, 
and the whole political heaven has been lurid 
for years by the baleful fires lighted by them. 
But for them all would have been peace and 
reconciliation; but for them the Ku Klox 
Klan, the Pale Faces, the Invisible Empire, 
the Knights of the White Camelia, and kin- 
dred orders would never have been in exist- 
ence, But for the alarm, the suspicion, the 
jealousy, the hostility, the madness begotten 
by the Democratic party, the process of peace- 
ful reorganization and reconstruction would 
have gone on smoothly. 

I venture now to say that the atrocities com- 
mitted at the instigation of and for the ben- 
elit of the Democratic party in the region of 
reconstruction, and for the purpose of thwart- 
ingit, are without any parallel in the civilized 
nations of modern times. Had they all been 
perpetrated aud collected together in a coun- 
try small in compass and with as few people 
as the Scotch, or the Waldenses, or the Jews, 
mankind would have stood appalled and sick 
with horror atthe spectacle. But these crimes 
have been scattered overacountry a thousand 
miles in length, more than half that in-width— 
over a vast empire of territory ; have fallen upon 
harmless, quiet, and obscure victims; in the 
main have taken place at night, without wit- 
nesses, committed by men in disguise, who 
have eluded detection and exposure, who have 
taken no openand bold position, who do noth- 
ing to fasten proof of their guilt; and save 
for thesmoking ruins, the stripes, the wounds, 
and the flying victims, or their ghastly corpses, 
leave no mark or sign of their existence ; who 
by stealth, in the silent midnight, in the lonely 
wood, in the remote cabin, in the unsheltered 
home of the sleeping poor man, strike their 


most terrible blows; an organization sworn to 
secrecy, to disguises, to deceit, to perjury, to 
violence, and to cruelty, operating upon. un- 
saspecting and unprepared victims. Where 
on earth among civilized men has such a thing 
so monstrous, so frightful, so devilish, been 
seen before? 

Where but among the Thugs of India, the 
offspring of barbarism, oppression, corruption, 
idolatry, continued for ages, has a parallel 
been found? When tyrants desire to fill 
their dungeons, they send out their emis- 
saries in the face of men and gather up their 
victims. When gloomy zealots in religion 
would compel submission to their tenets, they 
build their inquisitions and plan their instru- 
ments of torture, or plant the stakes for their 
martyrs in open day. When great warriors, 
smitten by mad ambition, desire to appropri- 


ate the wealth and power of their people, they 


collect their forces, and in the eyes of mankind 
perpetrate their schemes of robbery and rapine. 
But here is a foe that clothes himself in the 
habiliments of the grave, prowls like a ghost, 
like a lost spirit from the world of the damned, 


‘upon the paths of his victims, and, with the 


cold cruelty, malignity, and ferocity of a fiend, 
strikes his victims, strikes his neighbors, 
strikes his friends, because his Klan or den 
has voted that he shall; because his chief 
has ordered it; because his victim votes a 
different ticket; because he thinks the Repub- 
lican party is a little better than the Demo- 
cratic party; because he believes a colored 
man is capable of voting or holding an office ; 
because he thinks that a white man who has 
tried to destroy his country may not be so 
safely intrusted with power as a colored man 
who has always been loyal; because in an 
humble and quiet way he holds the truth to 
be self-evident that a friend of the country 
makes a better office-holder than an enemy; 
or because he shows by his bearing that a 
colored citizen is made in the image of God 
and is entitied to the ordinary rights of man. 
For these grave offenses, and such as these, 
he must needs bear scourging, or banishments 
or death, or disfranchisement. If he will not 
think, if he will not talk, if he will not vote 
agaiust the Democracy, he may live in-peace. 
But if he does, then he must be whipped into 
submission, and his cruel persecutor, as an 
excuse or paliation for his villainy, points 
to a State debt of thirty or forty millions, 
pleads insanity on account of its vast amount, 
and has the effrontery to come into Congress 
and claim that high taxes, extravagant ex- 
penditures, and local mismanagement of the 
finances, have put him and his friends on 
horseback in disguise, and stung them to 
madness, so that every abomination becomes 
excusable and justifiable. This is the logic 
of the Democracy. 

But other causes have been assigned for the 
origin and existence of these secret and mur- 
derous orders. The negro, just freed by the 
thirteenth amendment of the Constitution, 
must be guarded against as an outlaw, and 
must be compelled to work as a strolling va- 
grant, and so the white man must organize 
his friends and act as patrols, peace officers, 
and public guardians. He is the State; he is 
responsible for everything; he is still master; 
he still does the thinking; he must eat; some 
one else must work. So rose the Ku Klux to 
regulate society and maintain order, peace, 
and law, and with the scourge, dagger, pistol, 
and torch, undertook to inaugurate a political 
millennium. 

These secret orders had another origin in 
part. In 1866 and 1867 the white rebel ele- 
ment in some of the southern States stayed 


away from the polls with the express and | 


avowed object of defeating the reconstruction 
measures. When this failed and the work went 
on they resolved to prevent by violence Union 


j 


men from taking part in it. They must be 
terrified until they abandoned their right of 
suffrage or yielded its control to the white dic- 
tators, who claimed all power. If they re- 
sisted they must be tortured into submission ; 
they must be Democrats or they must not 
vote; they must not hold an office; they must 
not attend the. polls; they must not go to 
school; they must not worship God ; they must 
not live unless they agreed to let the Demo- 
crats control all things politically. The years 
1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871 witnessed riots, 
whippings, banishments, burnings, murders 
in all the States recently in rebellion. 

Hatred of their recentslaves fortheir newly- 
made importance, hatred of Union men and 
Union men’s policy, distrust in the new order 
of things, fear of and hostility to northern 
men, called carpet-baggers, hostility to the 
Union leagues in wh:ch the colored men 
associated for protection against their recent 
masters and oppressors, all combined, gave 
vim and fearful force to these secret organ- 
izations. ‘These bitter passions culminated 
in open fights, riots, and disturbances of a 
dreadful and bloody nature in the counties 
of Union and Chester, in South Carolina, in 
Exutaw and Huntsville, Alabama; in Meridian, 
Mississippi ; in New Orleans, and all parts of 
Louisiana, resulting in the aggregate in the 
death of hundreds of unoffending people. 

The whole power of reconstrucuon was 
offered the grumblers who originated these 
secret, murderous orders. The fourteenth 
amendment expressly gave them control, and 
negro suffrage was a matter left entirely to 
them for adoption or rejection. They sullenly 
refused to take part in politics; they would 
not accept office when invited by the negroes; 
they stood off growling and scoffing at the 
best efforts of the friends of the Union to re- 
store order; they would not lend their aid to 
accomplish that purpose, and now, filled with 
rage and venom, undertake to pull down and 
ruin the work they once could have controlled 
and perfected. Such men welcome the Ku 
Klux, and believe that his instruments of 
terror and torture are a better form of gov- 
ernment than the structures erected by col- 
ored men, scallawags, and carpet-baggers, 
commonly known as patriotic Union citizens. 
Had the leading men of the South, at the 
close of the war, heartily codperated with the 
Union men of the North in the work of recon- 
struction, instead of listening to the bad ad- 
vice and worse example of northern Demo- 
crats, all the disorders and disasters com- 
plained of would have been obviated. To 
make political capital by a cheap and heart- 
less expression of sympathy was the work of 
a set of blatant demagogues, who, when help 
was needed by those southern men in their 
sore extremity, had not the courage to give it 
in any substantial shape. They slunk away 
into the midnight conclaves of the Sons of 
Liberty and the Golden Circle while the rattle 
of arms filled the air, and on the dawn of 
peace sneaked out and begin again the work 
of detraction of the friends of the Union. 
The only wonder is that the really brave men 
of the South have ever listened to the cravens 
for one moment; that they have not spurned 
them with their very feet as a set of barking 
dogs who never bite. 


I approach a review of the operations of the 
Ku Klux Klan with a feeling of despair, so 
numerous, so widespread, and so fearful are 
they. The many volumes of testimony pub- 
lished by the committee comprises a record of 
infamy at which mankind will be shocked for 
athousand years to come. In the county of 
York, in the State of South Carolina alone, as 
reported by Colonel Merrill, who hashad mili- 
tary command there since the 26th of March, 
1861, he estimates the number of cases of 
whipping, beating, and personal violence of 


1872.) 
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Ku Klux Outrages—Mr. Coburn. 


Ho. or Reps 


various grades since November 1, 1870, up to 
July 26, 1871, at between three and four hun- 
dred. I quote from his testimony: 

“In what follows I have distinguished the outrages 
into three classes: 

“first. Those in which such large numbers of 


persons were engaged that they assumed the pro- 
portions of mobs of considerable size, and in which, 


in addition, the objects sought by these persons ap-. 


peared of more serious import than in most of the 
other cases. 

“Second. Those cases of outrages which, occurring 
subsequent to the passage of what is called the Ku 
Klux bill, I found on the first investigation of them 
reason to believe that sufficient trustworthy evi- 
dence of identification could be found to bring the 
perpetrators to justice, ‘This class of cases, in the 
absence of any United States civil official, L-invest- 
igated with care, in order that they might be, if pos- 
sible, brought to trial. , 

“Phird. Those cases in which, upon their being 
reported to me, I found that, for various reasons, 
no good would come of going beyond sufficient in- 
vestigation to satisfy myself that the outrages had 
been committed. These reasons were in the main 
such as the inability of the witness to identify the 
parties who committed the acts, or the absence of 
confirmatory circumstantial evidence, when the par- 
ties were identified; or, in numerous cases, the un- 
willingness, through fear of its consequences, to tes- 
tify to the facts in the case; and in numerous other 
eases, the fact_that the acts occurred before the 
passage of the Ku Klux bill, and would come for 
trial bofore the State courts, where I believe it im- 
possible to convict a member of the Ku Klux order 
for acts done as such. Tho following list comprises 
only a small number as compared with the whole 
of the acts of violence which have been committed 
in this county. By far the greatest number of cases, 
even of those which occurred after I reached here, 
were never reported to me at all: 

teens Will you now proceed with your state- 
ment 

“Answer. Many were reported to mo at times 
when so many reports of the kind were made to me 
that [had no time to note them, and some of the 
notes taken are lost or mislaid, Of those I have 
taken no notice in the following list. From the 
best information I can get I estimate the number 
of cases of whipping, beating, and personal violence 
of various grades, in this county, since the Ist of 
last November, at between three and four hundred, 
excluding numerous minor eases of threats, intim- 
idation, abuse, and small personal violence, as 
knocking down with a pistol or gun,” &e. 


The county treasurer was run off at this 
place, and a part of the money taken. The 
office of the county probate judge was broken 
open, and the muskets and ammunition he- 
longing to the State taken by the Ku Klux, 
He says further: 


“There have been burned and torn down some 
three houses or cabins, and several negro school- 
houses and churches—about four or five—which was 
the work of the Ku Klux. I know of no instance 
of punishment, and only one instance of arrest of 
the parties concerned in any of these fires. One, 
which occurred within ten or twelve days, resulted 
in the arrest of a negro supposed to bave been the 
author. Since about the lst of last December there 
have been six murders by the Ku Kiux. I have 
examined the official records relating to these cases 
with considerable care, and find that they show as 
follows: 

“1, Tom Roundtree, a negro, murdered bya Ku 


Klux mob of some fifty or sixty persons, who came | 


to bis house at night on the 3d of December last, 
took him out, shot him, and cut his throat. Three 
persons wore tried and acquitted. > c 

“2, Anderson. Brown, a negro, shot and killed 
February 25, by a party of Ku Kiax numbering six 
or seven; being called from his house at night and 
killed. Coroner’s inquest held; no clue to the mur- 
dor appeared in the evidence before the coroner’s 
jury, and no arrest or, so far as I can learn, no 
subsequent efforts to. discover the murderers have 
been made, 

“3. James Williams, (I would here remark, paren- 
thetically, that he is the man sometimes referred to 
here as dames Rainey,)a negro; captain of one of 
tbe negro militia companies disbanded in this 
county ; taken.from his home at night and hung, by 
Ku Klux numbering about ‘forty or fifty; oceurred 
about March 6, 1 think that is the exact date. 
Coroner’s inquest developed nothing, except the fact 
of death as stated. No clue to the murderers found. 

“4, Alexander Leech, a negro; member of the 
militia. company disbanded; taken trom bis house 


at night about March 7, by a party of Ka Kiux, | 


about twenty or thirty in number; shot, and bis 
body thrown into Ballock’s creek, where it was 
found some two weeks afterward. Record of coron~ 
er’s inquest shows that no evidence was produced 
lending to detection of the murderers. cas 
“5, Matthew: Boyce, a negro; taken out at night 
from the house where he was living and shot through 


the head and elsewhere, by about ten or twelve of į 


the Ku Klux; occurred March 1: shot on the door- 
steps. 
* Question. 
‘Answer. 


Do:you know the alias of Boyce? 
I did not observe that any alias was re- 


ferred to in the papers. I have always heard him 
mentioned as Matthew Boyce; Roundtree has an 
alias—Black. The inquest developed nothing fur- 
ther than the fact of death as related. I know of 
no subsequent-action or attempt at investigation. 

**6. Lot Campbell—he is also called Lot Miller—a 
negro, shotin daylight while at work on the plant- 
ation of Hon. B. F, Briggs, member of the State 
Legislature. This man died of his wounds after 
lingering some eight weeks. In this case no inquest 
has been held.” 


I quote these statements to show the nature 
of these crimes. The witness himself, but a 
few months previously, went to South Carolina 
a disbeliever in the existence of the Ku Klux. 


“Question, I desire to ask with what impressions 
you came here in regard to this organization gen- 


erally ? 

“ Answer. Loamo herefrom Kansas, where I had 
no knowledge at all of anything connected with 
these matters except such.as one getsin an ordinary 
reading of the newspapers, and up to the time when 
I reached Louisville, the headquarters of this do- 
partment, I fully believed that the stories in circu- 
Jation were enormous exaggerations and that the 
newspaper stories were incredible, I came here with 
the idea that they were sporadic instances of mob 
violence, fully impressed with the notion that they 
were a few occasional cases that might be regarded 
rather as vigilance committee matters than anything 
else. But very soon trom the facts brought to my 
notice I had occasion to change my mind, and I be- 
came convineed that the Ku Klux organization was 
not only a very large one and exceedingly well or- 
ganized, but a very dangerous one, and that their 
purpose was to peraissin this whenever opportunity 
favored them. am now of opinion that I noyer 
conceived of such a state of social disorganization 
being possible in any civilized community as exists 
in this county now. Although quiet, it is now very 
little better than it has been previously. There ap- 
pears tome to be a diseased state of public sentiment 
in regard to the administration of justice. Tho out- 
rages which have occurred in the Clay Hill region, I 
feel confident, could be controlled by the white peo- 
ple there very readily if they chose to bring the force 
of public opinion against them. But until I endeav- 
ored to stimulate that opinion myself against acts 
of this kind there appeared to be no effort of the 
kind made by the people; and certainly it was the 
fact that public sentiment was silent, if not sustain- 
ing these acts it wassilontin regard to thom, In all 
my conversations with people I huve been met con- 
stantly with the palliative remark in regard to these 
outrages—conceding that they are wrong and all 
that—almost alwaysthe conversation has contained 
the substance of this remark, ‘But you cannot but 
acknowledge that they have done some good,’ as if 
lawless violence could everdo anything but harm. 
It is that peint in the conversation of the best men 
of the community bere which has so startled me as 
to the demoralization of publie opinion. 

* Question. If I understand you, then, you came 
here predisposed to doubt the extent and serious 
character of this Klu Klux organization and its pro- 
ceedings? 

“Answer. Let me putitstronger even than that. 
I was absolutely incredulous, not only of its extent, 
but of the possibility ofsuch a state of facts as exists 
rere.” 

This county is a sample of many others, 
some with a greater, some with a less number 
of outrages. ‘The demoralized condition of 
public opinion is the worst feature of the 
whole affair. As an illustration in- another 
county, in the town of Unionville there were 
imprisoned seven negro men charged with 
some offense. They werc taken out by dis- 
guised men and hung till they were dead. The 
witness, formerly a member of Congress, tes- 
tities as follows: . 


“ Question. Did you see the bodies of the men who 
were hanged? 

“Answer, No, sir. 

“ Question, Where were the bodies, as you heard ? 
“ Answer. They were leit upon the field, you 
know. ~ : 
" Question, How many were there? 

“ Ánswer, [think seven or eight. 

vs uero- How far was that from where you 
live? i 

t Answer, About a mile. ; 

“ Question. What was done with their bodies? 

“ Answer. I think they were buried. 

“ Question, What was the color of those men who 
were killed? 

“Answer. Brown and black. 

“ Question. Did any body inquire into the cause of 
that murder? Was there any judicial investigation? 

“ Answer, Yes, sir; I think there was. È | 
_ “Question, You took no part in making the 
inquiries? a 

* Answer. I could not, you know. 

* Question. Was that ou account of fear or terror? 

Anawer. I do not think I am afraid.of anybody, 

of any one man: Ido not think Iam. 


| © Question; Can'you givea reason why you took no 
interest in the murder of seven men? `- ` 


* Answer. I could not and lives =o S O SOS 
“Question, Why? Would: you: not dare to ask a 
question about them? sie eae SOS a eae ae 
“ Answer. If I had been prominent at all, made: 
myself conspicuous at all, I would have been killed. 
` Queation. Upon what do you base. that ‘state- 


ment? : 

“ Answer. I think I know myself; T think I know 
I am a man; I know that; I think T know as much 
about how I am situated as any man, Saer i 

“ Question, We want tò know the condition of 
things. If it is possible that, there is such a condi- 
tion of things in this country,.that: when seven 
persons are murdered a man dare not make an 
inquiry about it, we want to know it. 

Answer, That is the case, Tam, agood Repub- 
lican, and a white man; but Lam situated so that I 
dare not say what I think. A i SAS ai 

“ Question, What was done with the bodies of 
these men? Did you know? 5 ; 
“Answer, They were buried out there.” : 


On the one hand a reign of terror prevails, 
and on. the other more terrible sentiment that 
: is for the public good and the general wel- 
are. s j 

The operations of “this . organization. in 
South Carolina extend over about ten coun- 
ties lying north and west of Columbia,- Mr. 
Chamberlain, the attorney general. of: the 
State, testifies from his observation of a large 
number of facts. coming to his knowledge 
officially as follows: 


“Those operations seem to be carried:on by means 
of an organization; whether it is a general organ- 
ization, one that embraces all those counties, or 
whether it is a special organization for each ocea- 
sion, I am not able to say. My impression is that its 
movements are general—that they are directed- from 
some central source of authority. The mode in 
which their operations are conducted, and the 
results which are accomplished by them, indicate 
that to mo. As I have said, there have been com: 
mitted a great, many homicides, authentically sore- 
ported to tho State authorities. I believe no inform- 
ation hus yet been obtained as to.any of the indi- 
viduals who are engaged in these violations-of law, 
except in one instance.” x : 


To show still further. the nature of this 
organization, I quote from the testimony of 
Robert W. Shand, given on the 17th of July, 
1871. He says on page 1001: 


“Question, Do you mean that it was only a tem- 
porary organization or a continuous organization 
which can be called into operation at any time?: 

“Answer. It is a continuous organization, I think, 
not for the purpose of punishing those particalar 
negroes, but those deserving: punishment, : 

“Question. It, is a permanent organization whiok 
can be called into exercise:whenever itis deemed 
that there is an occasion which culls forthe exercise 
of their punitive power? ; : 

“Answer, Les, sir, 

“By Mr. Van TRUMP; 

“Question. Might it not bave been called into ex- 
ercise for a particular purpose at that time, and for 
that particular. purpose only, while there. may have 
been other organizations existing in that-country? 

“Answer: Yes, sir; it might. 

‘By the Chairman: g AE 

“Question. But you have already- given your opin» 
ion that such an organization as manifested itself 
that night could not be called into'existence on that 
night or at that time. $ . 

“Answer. It could not. | 

“By Mr. Van Trump: 5 

“Question, Have you not heard of the lynching 
operations done by several hundred men in:less time 
than this occupied? . ; i 

“Answer. Yes, sir; but this was nota mob; it was 
organized, ‘ 


I- received 


‘* By the Chairman: ‘ 

“Question. Was. not this band of men under pers 
fect military control and discipline, with absolute. 
command and obedience? 

“Answer. That was the information 
from those who saw it. . 

“Question. How many were în Mullin’s band? 

“Answer. Ido not now remember; there were five 
orsix. It wasa smali band, ` $ > 

AY beshocte White men and Democrats? :- 

“Answer. Yes, sir. - RRA 

“Question, Who had organized for the purpose of 
whipping persons for personal private reasons, out- 
side of this Ku Klux, have they not? 

t Angwer. For personal. private reasons, out of 
spite or malice against particular negroes who had 
refused to work with them and: gone to work with 
other people. pe 

“ Question. And the genuine Ku Klax undertook : 
to punish them for assuming their guise and‘ going 
on in that way? i ees 

“Answers Ves, Site 2 A ai ALB 

Question. From a number of sentences that bave 
occurred in your statements here, and their simi- 
Jarity to some expressions in a communication whick 
I find in the Charleston News, dated: February: 


** Answer. From this place ? 
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“Question: Yes, sir. : P 

‘‘ Answer, Signed ‘‘ Brutus?’ I wrote that piece, 

* Question, I wili read to you, on the subject of 
which I am now examining you, ascntence near tho 
beginning of it, and to reach that sentence I will read 
the preliminary sentence: 

“the mystery which surrounds the movements of 
the Ku Klux Klan has led thesuperstitious to regard 
them as spirits of the disembodied, while the edu- 
eated, beyond the field of operation, have believed 
the whole story to be amyth. But of their existence 
as. an organized body of living men, we, who have 
seen them, entertain no doubt. Of their numbers 
and extent itis impossible to speak. There must 
be one thousand in a day’s march of Union. You 
have them, no doubt, in Charleston, and they cer- 
tainly can be found throughout Georgia, North Car- 
olina, and Tennessee.’ , : 

“ Answer. That was myinformation. , 

“ Question. Was it your belief at the time you 
wrote that letter that there were one thousand of 
them within aday’s march of this place? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; within a day’s march. I was 
writing on the information that eight hundred were 
here on that night, and supposing that all had not 
come, one might say there were one thousand, 

Question, Wasit the similarity of their opera- 
tions throughout Georgia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, that led you to this opinion? 

“ Answer, Yes, sir.” 


Here is a witness, a Democrat, professing to 
know of the causes and origin of the Ku Klux, 
a native of Colambia, South Carolina, a man 
of education and influence, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, who testifies from his personal knowl- 
edge and observation not only to the per- 
manent nature of this organization, but to the 
fact of its discipline to the extreme extent of 
punishing men outside of the society for assum- 
ing its dress and practices. I will now quote 
from an editorial in the Times of Unionville, 
South Carolina, of February 17, 1871, show- 
ing the extent and widespread influence of 
this order: 


“The Ku Klux-~That an organization of despe- 

rate and daring men is in existence throughout the 
South, and perbaps in many of the western States, 
cannot now be doubted; and that it has grown to 
be a powerful and thorough organization, the num- 
bers and complete discipline of those who have vis- 
ited this place is sufficient proof. Its power and 
influence are not conlined to any a ee but are 
now felt and feared throughout theland, Nor do we 
believe it is guided by ignorant and inexperienced 
leaders, Talent, caution, determination, and dis- 
cipline mark its every act. That they are a band 
of determined men, linked together by no ordinary 
tie of mutual desperation and defense, is also cer- 
tain; but their path has not been marked by plun- 
dering or incendiarism. Hnoshrouded in complete 
mystery, moving iu perfeet harmony, almost ubiquit~ 
ous, and apparently: sufficiently numerous to place, 
in the shortest time, any number of finely mounted 
and completely equipped men that they may sup- 
pose will be required at any given point, it will re- 
quire something more than force of numbers or 
judiscreet and coercive legislation to disperse them 
or drive them from their purpose. What their 
motives are, none outside of their organization but 
Almighty God knows. We cannot believe there is 
such a large number of men at the South willing to 
commit such deeds of murder and other outrages 
from depravity of heart-—it is not characteristic of 
the southern people of any sphere, and our feelings 
of humanity revolt at the bare thought that such 
wickedness of heart exists to such an extent. No, 
no, there must be some other cause than that, actu- 
ating such a body of men to commit such bloody 
deeds, and we sincerely hope that the State and 
Federal Governments will, by cautious and discreet 
action, devise some means to induce them to desist 
from their terror-inspiring work. 
_ “ Weare aware that we shall be accused by many 
ignorant and extreme people of defending the Ku 
Klux, and encouraging them in their unlawful acts, 
while some may say we are actuated by terror; but 
both accusations are false; we believe we are writ- 
ing the plain unvarnished truth. ‘Those of our citi- 
zens who saw them here feel convinced that it is a 
formidable organization of men too well prepared 
for any emergency, and too numerous and well con- 
trolled to be scoffed at or suppressed by rash and 
incautious means, while the reports we receive from 
every: other southern State are proof positive that 
they are gathering strength and extending their 
influence. The Government must look upon the 
matter calmly, and act discreetly, and not permit a 
set of extreme partisan legislators to drag the State 
completely over the terrible precipice at the brink 
of which it now stands,” 


These sentiments are entertained by many 
prominent men in other States. The test- 
mony of General John B. Gordon, (page 308, 
Georgia,) of Georgia, who at the surrender 
commanded the left wing of Lee’s army, and 
is the leader of the Democracy of his own 
State, isto the same effect and in the same 


spirit. He denies any knowledge of the Ku 
Klax, but admits that he was one of a secret 
order, which, to accomplish its end, which 
was protection against violence, must have been 
armed. 


“ Question. What do you know of any combina- 
tions in Georgia, known as Ku Klux. or by any other 
name, who have been violating law ? 

“ Answer. Y do not know anything about any Ku 
Klux organization, as the papers talk about it. 
bave never heard of anything of that sort except in 
the papers and by general report; but I do know 
that an organization did exist in Georgia at one 
time. JI know that in 18683—I think that was the 
time—I was approached and asked to attach myseif 
toasecret organizationin Georgia. Twas approached 


by some of the very best citizens of the State—some | 


of the most peaceable, law-abiding men, men of 
large property, who had large interests in the State. 
The object of this organization was explained to me 
at the time by these parties; and I want to say that 
Lapproved of it most heartily. I would approve 
again of a similar organization under the same state 
of circumstances. i . 

“ Question. Tell us all about what that organiza- 
tion was. 

“Answer. The organization was simply this—noth- 
ing more and nothing less: it was an organization, 
a brotherhood of the property-holders, the peace- 
able, law-abiding citizens of the State, for self-pro- 
tection. The instinct of self-protection prompted 
that organization; the sense of insecurity and dan- 
ger, particularly in those neighborhoods where the 
negro population largely predominated. The rea- 
sons which led to this organization were three or 
four. The first and main reason was the organiza- 
tion of the Union League, as they called it, about 
which we knew nothing more than this: that the 
negroes would desert the plantations and go off at 
night in large numbers; and on being asked where 
they had been, would reply, sometimes, "We have 
been to the muster ;’ sometimes, ‘We have been 
tothe lodge;’ sometimes, ‘We have been to the 
meeting.’ These things were observed for a great 
length of time, We knew that the *earpet-bag- 
gers, as the people of Georgia called those men 
who came from a distance and had no interest at 
all with us; who were unknown to us entirely; who 
from all we could learn about them did not have any 
very exalted position at their homes—these men 
were organizing the colored people. We knew that 
beyond all question. We knew of certain instances 
where great crimes had been committed; where 
overseers had been driven from plantations, and the 
negroes had asserted their right to hold the property 
for their own benefit. Apprehension took posses- 
sion of the entire public mind of the State. Men 
werein many instances afraid to go away trom their 
homes and leave their wives and children for fear of 
outrage. Rapes were already being committed in 
the country. There was this general organization 
of the black race on the one hand, and an entire dis- 
organization of the white race on the other hand. 
We wereafraid to have a public organization, be- 
cause we supposed it would be construed at once, by 
the authorities at Washington, as an organization 
antagonistic to the Government of the United States. 


On being interrogated as to the extent of 
this secret order in Georgia, General Gordon 
testified as follows, on page 321: 


‘Question. How extensive was this white organ- 
ization which was formed at that time? 

“Answer, I have no means of knowing. I know 
that it embraced some of the best men in the State. 
I think it pervaded the entire State. I do not 
know whether it extended to other States or not; 
my impression is that it did. ` 

“Question. Did those that you knew as members 
of this association all belong to one council? 

“Answer. No, sir, 

“Question, They had different councils? 

Answer, I do not know exactly what you mean 
by ‘councils.’ They had some sort of means of con- 
trolling the organization in the different localities. 
There were certain men who were selected to keep 
the peace in certain neighborhoods.” 


On page 822 he testifies as follows as to the 
oath or obligation: 


“ Question, Was there any obligation which the 
members took? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“ Question, Wasit in the nature of an oath? > 

“Answer. Edo not think it was an oath; I think 
it was a pledge, tantamount to an oath. 

t Question. I mean was the obligation in the form 
of an oath—* You do solemnly swear,’ or anything 
of that kind? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

“ Question. OF course it would not be an oath 
unless some oficer administered it. 

* Answer, I think there was something of that sort. 

een Do you recollect the purport of that 
oath i ý 

“Answer. I have no recollection of it at all, except 
thatit was to the effect that we would unite as a 
band of brothers to protect each other from violence 
and aggression on the part of the negro. 

` Question, You took the obligation yourself? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; I took it to whatever extent it 
was given to anybody.” 


On being further interrogated as to rapes 
by negro men upon white women, he testified 
on page 838 as follows: 


* Question. You said something about rapes hav- 
ing been committed upon white women by negroes. 
Do you mean to say that there are a large number 
of such rapes? 

‘Answer. Ob, no, sir; but one case of rape by a 
negro upon a white woman was enough toalarm the 
whole people of the State. 

* Question. Did you ever hear how the man was 
punished who committed that rape of which you 
spoke? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“ Question, Did you never hear that he was caught 
and burned alive? 

“Answer. No, sir. I cannot even put my finger 
on the specific case.” 


Twill now quote from the testimony of Hon. 
Augustus R. Wright, of Rome, Georgia, one 
of the eminent men of that State, who many 
years since was a judge, was afterward a mem- 
ber ‘of Congress, and in 1860 was in com- 
pany with Alexander H. Stephens as senatorial 
elector on the Douglas ticket. Of himself he 
thus speaks as to his present status in politics 
and religion: 


© Queation. When the war closed you were at first 
a Republican ? 

* Answer. I had talked with Mr. Lincoln, and I 
expected to carry out bis policy. 

“ Question. You afterward became a Democrat? 

“ Answer. I did, 

t‘ Question. And you are one still ? 

“ Answer. Lam what calla national Democrat, 
in the true sense of the word—not a sectional Demo- 
crat; nothing can make me sectional, except con- 
tinued, hopeless oppression on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. If I believed in that, I would 
oppose it as I would oppose any other Government. 
© “ Question. You spoke of a negro Methodist 
Breneher who was whipped for inflammatory lan- 
guage 

“ Answer. I said I was not sure whether he was 
whipped or not, or whetber the Ku Klux dealt with 
him in some other way; I know they dealt with him 
in some way. 

“ Question, Was he a Methodist preacher of the 
Northern Methodist Church? 

“ Answer. Oh, yes; I said that was my under- 
standing. . i 

~ Question. You yourself were once a Methodist 
preacher, were you not? 

© Answer, Twas. 

* Question. You belonged to the Southern Meth- 
odist Church ? g 

* Answer. Lbelong now to the Foot-Washing Bap- 
tists—the simplest form of the Christian faith.” 


Judge Wright appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified, among other things, as 
follows: 


“ Question, You have not heard of that before? 

“Answer. No, sir. We had the uniform in the 
court-bouse, and examined it; it was the first I 
oven saw, and it was said to be the uniform of that 

and. 

" Question. Have you not heard of these Ku Klux 
in other parts of the country besides Georgia, and 
besides that little strip of Alabama of which you 
spoke? 

“Answer, Oh, heavens! yes, Ihave heardit almost 
from the beginning down. eee g 

“ Question. Do they usually go in disguise elsewhere 
as well asin Georgia? 

“ Answer. I have heard they did. 

* Question. Hasthere been any uniformity in their 
mode of operations that has struck you? 

“ Answer, Well, yes; that is, in their seourging 


! and whipping and violence, just as you might say 


there was uniformity of operation in other States 
North, 

“ Question. The uniformity consists of a disguise 
worn upon the person, and of their operating in the 
night-time? 

“Answer. I have heard that these bands were 
ecnoral’y disguised, if not almost uniformly. 

“ Question. Do you know whether in every place 
they are composed of members of the Democratic 
party? What is your judgment on that subject? 

a Answer, That is my judgment. 

* Question. That they are in other States composed 
of members of the Democratie party? 

a Answer, Yes; that is my judgment. 

Question. Have you learned that in other States 
their victims were principally members of the Re- 
publican party? 

“ Answer. I judge they are. . 

_ “ Question. Did you ever know of bodies of men 
in disguise committing such crimes in the State of 
Georgia before this war? 

“ Answer. No, sir; not with the frequency, and 
not in disguise. We had Lynch-law down there 
occasionally, but I do not remember any case where 
the parties were in disguise. 

* Question. You heard of nothing of that sort in 
Georgia before the war? 

“ Answer. Ifanything of that sort.occurred it has 
escaped my recollection. 
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“Question. All this in Georgia and in the other 


States has occurred since the war? 

“ Answer, Yes, sir; disguised men—that has been 
undoubtedly since the war, so far as I know. 

“ Question. What is your theory of the reason why 
these things have occurred since the warso generally 
in other States as well as in Georgia—bands of dis- 
guised men composed of one political party commit- 
ting outrages which you say were most universally 
upon the members of the other party; what is your 
theory in regard to that? ; 

Answer. L think it arises, in the first place, from 
a general dissatisfaction in regard to the adminis- 
tration of the Government. in. those States, both 
Stateand Federal. There is not that satisfaction 
with the Government that there was before the war, 
and that there ought to be in the minds of the pco- 
ple. I think that dissatisfaction originates from 
what they believe to be bad government, as a rule, 
in the State administration and in the Federal Ad- 
ministration. I do not speak about general politics; 

. as L said not. long ago, Ido not think there is any 
dissatisfaction with regard to General Grant, other 
than in reference to the South. I have beard no 
special complaint, though the Democratic party, as 
arule, are opposed to his administration, I think 
it originates from that feeling of general dissatis- 
faction, from believing that the government is not 
faithfully administered; that it is oppressive in its 
action upou the white people of the South, I think 
there is a kind of general feeling that the purpose 
of the Government, both State and Federal, is to 
make the black race, with the few whites who may 
go with them, dominate the white race of the South; 
tomake the white race subject to the black race. 
I think that is one cause. Then I think there is 
another cause, which Lhave mentioned to-day: a 
great many of our best men are under the ban of 
the Government; have no interest in the Govern- 
mont; have no right to any position under the Gov- 
ernment.. There is a very_general dissatisfaction 
created on that ‘account. It also originates in an- 
other thing: society is in a disturbed condition; the 
black man has been our slave, and he has just been 
emancipated. The white race has uniformly looked 
upon him asa dangerous element when left absolutely 
to his own control. Heretofore the white race has 
controlled and directed him, but they regard him as 
dangerous when a perfectly free man; not that, per- 
haps, but that he is disposed to mischief, like all 
ignorant races, Thoy regard him as very ignorant, 
and therefore, like all ignorant races, very eapable 
of mischief. I think they have felt that in neigh- 
porhoods and localities the very life of society was 
sometimes endangered by the animosity of the black, 
stimulated by some white men, against the general 
body of the white race, And this organization has 
been felt to be a kind of necessity.” 


On being further interrogated as to the 
object of this organization, he says: 


“Question. Then the object of this organization is 
to overawe and intimidate the negroes? 

“Answer, Well, it would tend to prevent his as- 
suming equality with or superiority over the white 
race; any ussuuiption of superiority would not be 
tolerated by the white race. 

“Question, If the negroesshould be intimidated in 
that way, would it not give the white race some con- 
trol over them ? 

“Answer, It does. Ihave no doubt that negroes 
have been deterréd from doing things, from acting 
disrespectfully, by the violence of the Ku Klux— 
negroes who might otherwise have done so. 

“Question. May not control so gained be used to 
influence his voting? 7 

“Answer. It might; they might control the negro’s 
vote by fear. 

“Question. Do you think the Ku Klux are eom- 
posed of men too good to do that? 

“Answer. Well, you say ‘too good;’ I do not 
think they have done it. , 

“Questton, I mean, do you think they are too 
upright in their purposes for that? 

t Answer. Lreckon some of them mightdo it; I do 
not say they would not; but I know of no case of 
their having done so., Itis strange to me that I have 
never heard of these acts of violence, the keeping of 
the negroes away from the polls that Major Har- 
grove speaks of, and such as are reported in this 
newspaper; but I never did sec them. Sometimes 
youwill seo either party grab one, and try to elec- 
tioneer with him, but not to prevent him from ‘vot- 


ing. 

“Question, You think the operations of the Ku Klux 
are tor the purpose of intimidating the negro and 
keeping him in his proper place? 

“Answer, Yes, sir; that is one of their objects, 
where they think he is disposed to be troublesome. 

“Question, And you think that having so intimi- 
fares him, it gives the white people control over 
him 

“Answer. Well, it has that tendency. 

“Question. Does it have that effect? 

“Anawer, Sometimes, but not always.” 


Tn North Carolina the evidence as to the 
existence and political object of the Ku Klux 
is similar to thas in other States. David 
Schenck, a member of the bar in Lincoln 
county, and a witness called by the minority 


of the Committee on Southern Outrages, tes- 
tifies as follows: 


“ Answer. I wasa member of a secret organization 
in 1868. , i 

‘t Question. Go on and state 
that. 

** Answer, Woll, sir, in October, 1868, I was can- 
vassing for Seymour and Blair, and I was informed 
by a friend of mine that there wasa secret political 
organization in the country for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of the Democratic party, and I 
was asked to join it. It was at-a time when the 
Republican party had three secret organizations in 
operation in the State, the Union League, the 
Heroes of Ameriea, and the Red Strings. ‘They had 
a paper called the Red String, printed at Groens- 
borough, edited by Mr. Tourgee. Our friends thought 
jt was proper to organize a secret society for the 
purpose of counteracting that influence. I refused 


the facts in regard to 


-to join it because I had made speeches against secret 


political societies, and was opposed to them on 
principle. After the solicitation of my friends, who 
came to me, I stated to them that I feared that 
these secret societies would Jead to violence in the 
community, as L had heard of such things in Ten- 
nessee, I was again assured that that was not the 
object or purpose of it, but merely a secret political 
society to promote the interests of the Democratic 
party. In order further to convince me that no 
violence was intended, the obligation was givon to 
me before I joined it. I will give you the obliga- 
tion. It was substantially the obligation published 
by the military authorities at Yorkville, South Car- 


olina, and reads, I think, about in. these words, 


namely: 

““T (name,) before the immaculate Judge of 
heaven and earth, and upon tho holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God, do, of my own free will and accord, 
subscribe to the following sacredly binding obliga- 
tions: : 

“tI, We are on the sideof justice, humanity, and 
constitutional liberty, as bequeathed to us in its 
purity by our forefathers. | (is 

“+9 We oppose and reject the principles of the 
Radical party. 7 

“i3, Wo plodge mutual aid to each other in sick- 
ness, distress, and pecuniary embarrassment, 

“<4 Female frionds, widows, and their house- 
holds shall evor be special objects of our regard and 
protection. : ra : r 

“15, Any member divulging or causing to be di- 
vuiged any of the foregoing obligations shall meet 
the fearful penalty and traitor’s doom, whioh is 
death death! death!’ . 

“T took that obligation, sir.” 


The sixth section of the sixth article of the 
constitution of the Ku Klux of North and 
South Carolina as proven shows the organ- 
ization to extend over the South in great part. 
It is as follows: 

“Suc, 6. The person, through the Cyclops of the 
order of which he is a member, can mako applica- 
tion for pardon to the Great Grand Cyclops of 
Nashville, Tennessee, in which case execution of 
the sentence can be stayed until pardoning power 
is heard from.” 

Here is a supreme authority hundreds of 
miles away who holds in his hand the awful 
seals of life and déath. ` But, in addition to 
this evidence, 1 offer as further proof of the 
nature and extent and horrid character of 
this association, a presentment of the grand 
jury of the United States court, beld during 
ihe past winter in Columbia, South Carolina. 
About five hundred indictments have been 
found, five have been convicted, and fifty have 
plead guilty. 1 offer in proof now the pre- 
sentment showing an unlawfui, cruel, and dev- 
ilish conspiracy against the peace of society 
and the lives of the people. (Report, page 48 :) 

“Presentment of the Grand Jury. 
“To the Judges of the United States Circuit Court: 


“ In closing the labors of the present term, the 
grand jury beg leave to submit the following pre- 
sentment: during the whole session we have been 
engaged in investigations of the most grave and 
extraordinary Character — investigations of the 
crimes committed by the organization known as the 
Ku Klux Kian, The evidence elicited has been 
voluminous. gathered from the victims themselves 
and their families, as well as those who belonged to 
the Klan and participated in itserimes. The jury 
has been shocked beyond measure at the develop- 
ments which have been made in their presence of 
the number and character of the atrocities com- 
mitted, producing a state of terror and a sense of 
utter insecurity among a iarge portion of the peo- 
ple, especially the colorcd population. The evi- 
dence produced before us has established the fol- 


| lowing facts: 


“Is That there has existed since 1858, in many 
counties of the State, an organization known as the 
‘Ku Klux Klan,’ or ‘ Invisible Empire of the South,’ 
which embraces in its membership a large propor- 


tion of the white population’ of every ‘profession 
andclass. À 7 Phila 
2.. That this Klan is bound together by an cath 
administered to its members at the time of their 
initiation into tho order, of which the following is & 
copy: : : ‘ 
“Obligation. : 


“*T, (name,) before the immaculate Judge of 
heaven and earth, and upon the holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God, do, of my own freo will and ‘accord, 
qabscie to the following: sacredly binding obliga- 

ion: 

““1, We are on tho side of justice, humanity, and 
constitutional liberty, as bequeathed to us in its 
purity by our forefathers. _ ` 

**2. Wo oppose and reject the principles of the 
Radical party. ; 

“+3. Wo pledge mutual aid to each other in sick- 
ness, distress, and pecuniary embarrassment. . 
“t4, Fomale friends, widows, and their households; 
shall ever ba special objects of our regard and pro- 

tection. x 3 

‘t Any member divulging; or causing to be divulged, 
any of the foregoing obligations, shall meet the fear- 
ful penalty and’ traitor’s doom, which. is death'l! 
death |.death 1’ i 

* That in addition to this oath the klan has a con- 
stitution and by-laws, which: provides, among: other 
things, that each member shall furnish himself with 
a pistol, a Ku Klux-gown, and ‘a. signal instrument. 
That the operations of the Klan were executed in 
the night, and were invariably directed: against 
members of the Republican party by warnings ‘to 
leave the country, by whippings, and by murder. 

“3, That in large portions of the counties of York, 
Union, and Spartanburg, to which our attention has 
been more partioularly called in our investigations 
during part of the timo for the last eighteen months, 
the civil Jaw has been set at defiance, and ceased to 
afford any protection to the citizens, 

“4, That the klan, in carrying out the purposes 
for which it was organized and armed, inflicted 
summary vengeance on the colored citizens of these 
counties, by breaking into their houses at the dead 
of night, dragging them from their beds, torturing 
them in the most inhuman manner, and in. many 
instances murdering them; and this, mainly, on ad- 
count of their political affiliations. Occasionally 
additional reasons operated, but in no instance was 
the political feature wanting, ` 

“5. That for this condition of things, for all these 
violations of law and order, and the sacred rights of 
citizens, many of the leading men of those counties 
were responsible. It was proven that large num- 
bers of the most prominent citizens were meibers 
of the order. Many of this class attended mectings 
of the Grand Klan. At a mecting of the Grand 
Kian, held in Spartanburg county, at which thero 
were representatives from the various dens of Spar- 
tanburg, York, Union, and Chester counties, in this 
Siate, besides snumber from North Carolina, a ves- 
olution was adopted that no raids should be under- 
taken, or any one whipped or. injured by members 
of the Klan, without orders from the Grand Klan, 
The ponalty for violating this resolation was’ one 
hundred lashes on the bare back for the first offense, 
and for the second, death. This testimony estab- 
lishes the nature of the discipline enforced in tho 
order, and also the fact that many of the mew who 
were openly and publicly speaking. sgainst the 
Kian, and pretending to deplore the work of this 
murderous couspiracy, wore influential inembers 
or the order, and directing its operations even in 

etail. : 

“Tho jury has been appalled as much at the num- 
ber of outrages as at their character, it appearing 
that eleven murders and over six hundred whip- 
pings have been committed: in York county alone, 
Our investigation in regard to the other counties 
named has Seen less full; but it is believed, from 
the testimony, that an equal or greater number has 
been committed in Union, and- that the namber is 
not greatly loss in Spartanburg and Laurens.” . 


Here is the finding of a grand jury in most 
solemn form, after great deliberation, of the 
existence, nature, objects, and deeds: of this 
society, so shocking that it would be almost 
incredible but for the confessions of ‘its guilty 
members. ‘This is the Klan which hag: per- 
secuted, exiled, tortured, and murdered inno- 
cent men by the thousand in :thé Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Ken- 
tucky since the war. Riding at’ night in dis- 
guise, bound by secret. oaths, operating in the 
name of order, protection, and peace ; striking 
at the helpless and defenseless, striking at 
Republicans, striking mainly at the freedwen. 
In South Carolina more than a hundred vict 
tims swore that they were denounced as Re- 
pubiicans when they were whipped. -Similar 
declarations wers made in other States, Lhreats 
for entertaining political opinions opposed: to 
Democracy accompanied almost-allthe deeds 
of violence. In North. Carolina*the:society 
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was called the Invisible Empire. Plato Dur- 
ham, a lawyer and member of the Legislature, 
one of the most prominent and influential 
Democrats in the State, testifies that he was 
a member, and to its existence, sigrs, pass- 
words, and secrecy ; testifies to the order being 
divided into Klans with their chiefs, and that 
forty members had sworn in council that the 
organization was intended to break up the 
Government. He himself says that the object 
of the society was mutual protection, just as 
General Gordon, of Georgia, General Forrest, 
of Tennessee, and Judge Wright, of Georgia, 
have testified. His words.are as follows: 


t‘ Question, Apart from public rumor and from the 
transactions to which you have referred—the Big- 
gerstaff.case and others~do you know of any secret 
organization in your State? 

“Answer. At this time? 

“Question. Yes, sir, are 

“Answer. No, sir; not at this time. I know of 
an organization which did exist in that State. 

“Question, What was that organization ? 

“Answer. It was an organization for mutual pro- 
tection and defense. 

“Question, What was the ground which led to the 
formation of that organization? What was its 
object and purpose? 

“Answer. I do not know what was the original 
purpose of those who organized it; in fact, E do not 
know who did organize it. I know very little about 
it. In 1868 the Legislature, at its first session under 
the new State constitution, passed what people gen- 
erally believed to be a very objectionable militia 
bill. It gave the Governor power, I believe, to re- 
ceive six regiments of infantry and three of cavalry, 
volunteer forces, to be paid out of the treasury of 
the State, whenever in his judgment necessity de- 
manded the calling out of that number of men; and 
to detail any number of militia that he might see 
proper to operate in the State, whenever he thought 
necessary. It was something after the plan of Mr. 
Brownow’s militia in Tennessee. It was believed 
that if this militia forco was organized, most of the 
militiamen would perhaps be negroes, and would 
commit many depredations upon the country. We 
did not know at that time whether Governor Holden 
would attempt it or not. But itseems that he after- 
ward didso, The legislative address, of which I have 
already spoken, had just been issued, in the summer 
of that year, 1868. About the latter part of 1868, or 
the beginning of 1869, I knew of the existence of an 
organization for mutual protection and defense in 
case it should be necessary.’ 


In the innocent name of protection this 
formidable and bloody organization reared its 
head in State after State. Protection against 
whom? Protection against the negroes who 
during four years of war while their masters 
were in the ficld made no attempt at insurrec- 
tion, who labored and waited obediently, qui- 
etly, patiently, and neither harbored a thought 
of revenge or indulged in the excesses which 
the absence of their controlling power might 
have induced. Protection to women and chil- 
dren is the cry raised by men who went off four 
years to fight against and destroy the Govern- 
ment,and left their women and children without 

rotection in the hands of these very negroes. 

rotection was the pretext, a bald, shame- 
less, hypocritical pretext, for an organization 
intended to put white rebels in power and 
keep them there, to break down the Repub- 
lican party, to defy reconstruction, to check 
progress, and to stifle the rights of men just 
made free citizens; a pretext for still hold- 
ing the rod in their hands and driving the poor 
black man to labor and to keep him in fear 
and submission ; a pretext for a tyranny, as 
abominable as history records. ‘he newly 
enfranchised man dared to go about without a 
pass, dared to hold his head up, dared to assert 
his rights in a contract, dared to walk ona 
sidewalk, meeting a white man without cring- 
ing, dared to beat a drum, dared to muster, 
dared. to own property and get along thriftily, 
saving his earnings—and he must be ‘‘ man- 
aged,” in the language of a partisan Ku Klux 
witness; and all this is done at the beck and 
nod of a-party in those States who kave by 
this meang.in some of them obtained control. 
A party whose-awful crimes has demoralized 
and dispersed its members; a party which 
has exhausted the whole catalogue of infamies 
and villanies and can find nothing to which to 


resort; a party which has tried. fraud, lies, 
slander, a perversion of the ballot, assassina- 
tion, and treason, and failed, has no other 
weapons outside of the abode of lost souls 
with which to struggle for mastery, and must 
of necessity expire. They bave scattered; 
they have fled like wild beasts from the eye 
of the hunter; they are crying for the rocks 
and mountains to fall upon and hide their 
iniquity ; they hate their own name; they shriek 
for amnesty; they gasp for oblivion ; they tear 
off the grave clothes of dead Republicans and 
put them on; they hug frantically Chase, 
Greeley, Gratz Brown, and Trombuin. They 
are for reconstruction, for all the amendments, 
for negro suffrage, for anything to wipe off the 
frightful gouts of blood from their hands. 
But it will not do. All the waters of the vast 
deep cannot do that, much less Cincinnati, 
much less the Liberals. 

But, as if blinded by some mysterious power, 
these men who once dominated the South will 
not look upon facts as they are. They attribute 
their want of material prosperity to Repub- 
lican management, and assign as the only 
reason the deeds of their political opponents. 
There is loud complaint that business is dull, 
improvements are slow, and prosperity is ban- 
ished, and this is given as a partial excuse 
for existing outlawry. No wonder that times 
are dull and business is unprofitable. The 
laborer has no protection; he is beaten, perse- 
cuted, wronged, cheated, intimidated, and 
robbed by his white superiors. He has no 
encouragement to work, and- under such cir- 
cumstances he will not work. He cannot buy 
land, he cannot get a home, he has no founda- 
tion upon which to build. Samuel Tutson, a 
citizen of Clay county, Florida, thus testifies to 
persecutions and to the outrageous deprivation 
of his land : 


‘Question. Did they blindfold you before they 
began to whip you? 4 

“Answer, Yes, sir; and they stripped me just as 
naked as your hand; they took every rag off of me, 
and took my shirt and tore it up, and took a piece 
and blindfolded me, and then took another piece 
and twisted it up and putit into my mouth, like a 
bridle bit, so that I could not holler. 

me Question. Were you standing up? 

Answer. All the time. 

“ Question. Did they tie you to anything? 

“Answer, They made me hug a tree and tied my 
hands together. 

t Question. When they got through whipping you, 
what did they do? 

“Answer. They went and tore down my house, and 
said that they were going to whip us as long as they 
wanted to; and then they were going to tie us up by 
the thumbs and let us hang awhile; and then hang 
us by the neck until we were dead; and then fling 
us into Number Eleven pond. 

“ Question. Did they untie you when they were 
done whipping you? 

“ Answer. They did not untie me when they got 
done their whipping, but I got loose while they were 
tearing down my house. Two of them stayed there, 
and the rest went to the house, and when my wife 
broke loose they ran to her, and I got cloar. 

** Question. Who whipped your wife? 

“Answer. Allof them; she can tell you about that. 
more than I can. 

“* Question. What did they whip you for—what did 
they have against you? 

“Answer. Because I would not give up my land to 
Mr. Winn. I bought a man’s improvements, a man 
by the name of Free Thompson, Mr, Tire and Mr. 
Thompson were first cousins. After Thompson was 
gone with my money that I let him have for hisim- 
provements, Tire came there and said that it was his 
land. I asked him why he did not Jet me know 
when I first came there, and he said he wanted me 
to do a heap of work there before he bothered me. 
I said, ‘Are you going to give me anything at all for 
what I gave for the land?’ He said, ‘No,’ said, 
‘Are you going to give me anything for the crop in 
the ground?’ He said, ‘No.’ I said, ‘Are you 
going to give me anything at all for the improve- 
ments I have puton?’ He said, ‘No.’” 


Again, on this subject, Robert Meacham, of 
Gadsden county, Florida, testifies that colored 
men cannotpurchase land. With suicidal folly 
their enemies prevent this: 


“‘ Question. Are they procuring homes for them- 
selves? 

‘Answer. Very few of them. 

“Question. Why is that? 


‘Answer. It is for the want of means to buy land; 
that is one reason; another reason is that they do 
not havea chance to buy the land. 

“Question, How so? ae 

** Answer. Those who have it will not sell it. 

“Question. Do you mean that they will not gellit at 
all, or that they will not sell it to colored men? > 

t Answer. It is some of both; they will not sell itto 
colored men, for one thing; and anotber reason is 
that they ask so much for it that colored people can- 
not buy it. ` 7 r. . 

“Question. Do you think there is any disposition 
among people who hold the land to prevent col- 
ored people from buying land and obtaining homes? 

“Answer. I think so. g . 

“Question. What would be the disposition of your 
people in that respect, if they had the opportunity ? 

“Answer. J think most of them, not all, would 
try and get homes. I believe there will always be 
some who will not try to be of any account, but two 
thirds of them or more would try and get homes.” 


And yet these men want capitalists to come 
in. . They wonder why labor has no rewards; 
they madly ery out against the reconsiruction 
acts as the cause of all their woes. When 
will they learn the great lesson that the only 
foundation of prosperous society is in the pro- 
tection and advancement of the laboring man, 
and that all other growth is hollow and worth- 
less ? 

Abram Colby, a member of the Georgia 
Legislature, testifies as follows to the same 
effect; he is a prominent man and widely 
acquainted: 


“Question, Suppose that your people had protection 
so that they could live at home peaceably with their 
families and attend to their business, what would be 
their preference; to gather in the towns or to go 
into the country ? z 

“Answer. They would all go into the country on 
farms; but wherever they now go into the country 
and make anything at all, if their crops are good 
they are driven off bofore they can get a chance to 
gather them. The owner of the place may try to 
protect them, but he cannot do it. If they make any- 
thing the first year they are driven off the second 
year. : 

“Question. Tas that been done in many instances ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; that isthe case in my county, 
and I have talked with many persons here, and find 
that itis a general thing in all the counties, 

“Question. Is thata common feeling among the 
white people of Georgia that the negroes shall not 
make anything? 3 A 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; I think it is the feeling that 
the negroesshall not have anything at all. 

“Question. That is not the way with all of them? 

“Answer. I do not say it is the way with all of 
them. Some of them talk right, but at the end of 
the year you do not get any more from those who 
talk right than from those who talk rash. Somo 
few will give you what you make, and at night 
others will come and take it away from you, so 
that you lose it all anyhow, If our people could 
have any showing to work, I assure you that you 
would find in Georgia just as industrious colered 
people as anywhere in the world. Here, in this 
place, I suppose there are three or four thousand 
colored people who would to-day be out on farms if 
they could be allowed to stay there; while here 
they hardly make their bread. Just as quick as they 
go out into the country on farms they are run off by 
disguised parties. As soon as their crops are made 
they are driven off and not allowed to gather them. 
They are here suffering through the winter because 
they are not allowed to remain in the country. 

“Question, How is it about owning land; have 
your people been able to buy much land? 

“Answer, Not a great deal, A great many of 
them have bought as high as a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty acres, but they have to Jive as poorly 
as they can or they will be driven off. Many of 
them have fifteen or twenty acres each, in different 
counties, but they cannot go near it. 

“Question, Suppose they were able to go out into 
the country and buy what land they could pay for, 
more or less, and live upon it and cultivate it, what 
would be their disposition in regard to it? 

_ | Answer. It would be to make all they could, and 
live happily, and never interfero with the white 
people at all, There never has been known in my 
county any instance where a colored man has at- 
tacked awhite man. They are just as obedient and 
humble now as when they were slaves, and in many 
cases more so, I think. : 

. Question. Do you think there is a pretty general 
disposition on their part to own land? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there is.” 


When the laboring man suffers these wrongs 
what must become of the country? Can there 
be any prosperity, avy growth, any advance- 
ment? Let such things prevail, and the wolves 
will succeed the Ku Klux in controlling that 
State, and in my humble judgment it would 


be a better condition of society than that 


1872.] 
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described. I add upon this point. the testimony 
of Albert Richardson, of Georgia, who; among 
other things, testifies as to whips, land, and 
labor, as follows: : ; ` 


“Question. Has this practice of taking people out 
and whipping them prevailed in other. counties 
besides yourown? .. 2 ; 

“Answer. Yes, sir; in the same way, 

“Question. Did it begin in those other counties 
about the same time it did in yours? 

“Answer. A little before. They commeneed in 
Walton and Morgan before they did in my county. 

“Question, Has this thing been, general in your 
part of the State? | 

“Answer. Yes, sir; it is a general thing of whip- 
ping there all the time. Thore is pot more than 
three or four weeks but what there is somebody 
whipped. If they don’t whip they ride anyhow, 
and scare people; they ride up and down at nights. 
Sometimes they ride through a whole settlement 
and never touch anybody. Sometimes they go by 
colored people’s doors and shoot some five or six 
balls through the door and ride on without stop- 


ping. Z f 
“Question. What is the effect of all this conduct 
upon the colored people? How do they feel about 


* Answer, Well, they don’t know hardly what to 
think about it. ; 

“Question, Do they feel frightened ? 

“Answer, Oh, yes, sir; it frightens them. Several 
of them where I live had bought land there, two or 
three-acre lots, put houses on them, and were liv- 
ing there and getting along very well. Since this 
thing has been going'on, they have commenced sell- 
ing their lots for little or notbing. Some of them 
don’t get for the house and ground half what they 
paid for the ground, They go away to some large 
town where they lie around and get whatever they 
can. * 3 
ae unelion: You yourself have removed? 
“Answer. Yes, sir. Ihave moved to Athens. 
nee tate, Why did you do so? 

“Answer. Well, I thought I would be killed down 
where I was. 

a Neen, Was that your sole reason for remov- 
ing? : é 

“Answer, Yes, sir: that is the sole reason. If I 
could have had peace there. I would rather live 
there than in any other place I have been in. 


` Question. You weregetting along well? 
~“ Anewer, Yes, sir; I was getting along well. I 
had as much work as I could do 


Question, Is that feeling of “fright and fear gen- 
eral among the colored people t 

“Answer. Yes,sir; itis general among the colored 
people in the county where [ live. They told me 
when I left that if I could find a place where I could 
makea living, I should write back tothem. I have 
never written back. They suid that they wanted to 
leave if they could make anything above their sup- 
port. There are lots of men down there whose crops 
are running away with grass, and they cannot get 
hands on account of this thing ; the men are running 
away so and leaving the county, A heap of farmers 
there can’t get labor enough to make their crop. 

And yet the fiends in human form, who do 
these damnable deeds, come in and swear that 
reconstraction and the fifteenth amendment 
cause the trouble. 

Instances have been found, iu. every State 
where the Ku Klux exist, by the hundred, 
where men have been whipped or murdered 
on account of their politics. I bave found 
seventy-six such instances proven in the testi- 
mony concerning these persecutions in South 
Carolina, from page 289 to 705, and these are 
but ordinary specimens of proof. The head 
grows weary and the heart grows sick at the 
repeated recital of these barbarities, nine out 
of ten perpetrated for political effect with open 
declarations ; ninety-nine out of a hundred | 
victims being Union men. 

I find within a few pages of testimony, as 
to Georgia, thirty-seven instances of whippivg | 
for political reasons. I find thirty-seven mar- | 
ders in Madison county, Florida, and no pun- | 
ishment. [ find between seventy-five and a 
hundred murders in Jackson county, Florida, | 
and nobody punished; with numberless in- 
stances of persecution and intimidation. In one 
county I find all the leading Repablicans shot 
or driven off and a reign of universal terror 
prevailing. The eight thousand pages of testi- 
mony are filled with such shocking details. 
The Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and | 
Mississippi, in which the committee made in- 
yestigations, have been in large communities 


shrouded in terror and gloom by these mys- 
terjous and barbarous outlaws, Let me retey | 
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| the last two or three years? 


to the testimony.of Rev. Mr. Lakin, a Métho- 
dist-preacher of the highest respectability, as 
to cases occurring in the circuit in Alabama 
of which he is presiding elder. : i 
““ Question, State whether your attention has been 
directed to the number of persons in various coun- 
ties who have been subjected to these outrages, and 


if you have made a summary of how many they aro, 


including those you have mentioned in your testi- 
mony. : 

* Answer, It would be very difficult for me to tell, 
as I have traveled over nearly every county north 
of Montgomery in my saddle; with the cares of my 
church resting on my mind, it would have been very 
difficult for me to haye recorded all the numerous 
instances that came to my knowledge. was care- 
ful to keep a record in my diary of what I regarded 
as authentic, and to put down none that I regarded 
as doubtful. : 

“ Question. Taking the various counties, give usa 
summary of what you have so recorded; you need 
not give the names, 

“ Anawer. I have taken down Madison, Jackson, 
Limestone, Morgan, Blount, and Marshall counties. 

Question. Give a summary of the result of your 
examination, beginning first with Madison county. 

“ Answer, At the time I was getting out of the way 
I got into the creek and got my book wet, so that 
the entries are somewhat blurred; in Madison 
county there were sixty-one oases. 

** Question, Between what dates? 

Anawer. From 1868 to 1871. . 
-t Question, Have there been any in 1871? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; they are going on now, or were 
when I left home. They were raiding constantly. 
In Jackson county were forty cases. 

“ Question. Between tho same dates? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; there were seven killed in 
Madison among the sixty-one cases. In Limestone 
cpun g were thirty-six cases, of whom six were 

illed, 

“ Question, The six are included in the thirty-six? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“By Mr. Poon: 

E Question, How about Jackson? k f 

“ Answer. There were thirty-one punished and six 
killed there. In Biount county seventy-one were 
punished, six killed; in Marshall county there were 
seventy-six punished and seven killed; in Morgan 
county fifty-seven were punished and eight killed.” 


The character of these men is thus dis- 
closed: 


“ Question. Were these more violent cases of ont- 
rage perpetrated by what aro called Ku Klux or dis- 
guised men? , 

_ "Answer, In every instance I have recorded there 
it has been by disguised men; L have recorded no 
other instances.’” 

But why proceed further? Why multiply 
cases? Why add one word more to the awful 
catalogue of infamy? Women, children, the 
aged, the helpless, the crippled, the bedrid- 
den, as well as those in the vigor of life are 
the victims of these fell conspirators. The 
dwellings of the poor were haunted by these 
outlaws, and their innocent victims dragged 
out in the hours of darkness and tortured ; the 
barning school-bhouses on á hundred hillsides 
have lighted their orgies. Iven the churches 
of the lving God have melted into ashes 
before their ruthless torches, Nothing is 
sacred from their invasion, nothing exempt 
from their malignant assaults. 

I will now refer to the testimony of B. T. 
Tidwell, county judge of Madison county, 
Florida, who has lived there forty years. He 
says that within a short time there have been 
over twenty murders and no body tried: 

“Question, Have you in your county any organ- 
ization that is commonly spoken of as Kn Klux? 

“ Answer. E believe there are some there, 

“Question. What induces you so to believe? 

“Answer, Prom the sworn testimony of persons 
who I believe to be true in their statements. 

* Question. Under what circumstances was that 
testimony given? 3 k ‘ oie 

“Answer, Generally in holding inguisitious, Į 
have acted as justice of the peace of that county, 
and have taken down the evidence when holding in- 
quisitions over the dead bodies of persons who had 
been mardered. . 

“Question, How many inquests do your suppose 
you have known to be holden in that county within 


 duswer. L think some twenty or twenty-five 
that I know of my own knowledge, possibly more. 
Tam safisfied that there have been over twenty. | 

“Question, What did the inquests generally dis- 


. close ug to the character of the homicides—how they 
i were perpetrated ? 


“ Answer. By a party of men not known, armed 


i with guus and -pistois, who would go in upon 4 man 


in his house where he was asleep,” 


n Question, In the night? ; ee 
newer. Yea, sir. a eo eee eae: 
i Question, Would they bein disguise?’ oo. 54 
i Answer: Yes, sir, DRE OT eee 
‘Queştion, Were these acta confined to any one 

part of the county? X : g 
“Answer: No, sin | : : aa 
“Question, Has: any one been punished by the law. 

for nny of these numerous Murders?) Ree 
“Answer. There has been only one man ‘that I 
know of punished, probably another, who 'wais said 
to be accessory for. any crime of that character that 
know of.. Thore wag à colored man executed there 
for killing another, but that was an open fight that 
occurred among themselves.” “ 


David Montgomery, the sheriff of ‘that 
county, testifies tò thirty-seven murders and 
no convictions. He says: : 


* Iam sheriff of the county of Madison, 
> “Question. How long have you been sheriff? 

“Answer, A httle over three years. : 

“Question, What has been the condition, of affairs 
during that time, so far as: the violation of Jaw. is 
concerned, and the punishment of men who violate 
the law? : wet 

“Answer. Well, since I have been there I have 
made five hundred arrests, speaking within bounds; 
I think maybe they would go ovor tbat. In that 
time { think we bave had within tho neigh borheod of 
thirty-seven murders: in the county, and wo have 
never been ‘able to convict a man yet. 

“ Question. Havo any been prosecuted ? 

** Answer, Yes sir, 

t Question, Why were they not convicted ? 

“Answer. The jury would not do it; that is the 
only reason Lknow. 

“Question, Can you give any reason why they did 
not do it; do they have suilicient evidence, or is 
there something else ? 

Answer. I take it that if a whito man kills a col- 
ored man in avy of the counties of this State you 
cannot convict him,’’ 


The testimony of W. J. Purmon, a lawyer 
of Marianna. Florida, shows a still worse state 
of affairs. fn Jackson county a member of 
the Legislature was murdered five or. six. 
months ago. - - ty : 


“ Question. How many homicides do you suppose 
have occurred in that county since the war? > 

© Answer, Taking the statemppt ot the sheriff to 

T have re- 


be correct, iu the conversation’ to which T | 1 
ferred, and keeping within a probablo estimate ‘ot 
what has occurred since that timo, [should say there 
must have been at least soventy-five or cighty mur- 

ders in that county since the war, i 

“Question, How many were colored, and how many 
were white? ee 

“ Answer. There must have been nine tenths of, 
them colored, or at least eight tenths. $ 

Question, What was the character génerahly of 
the colored men who were killed? . 

“Anawer. Prominent men among their race, An- 
other prominent man named Calvin Rogers’ was 
killed a few weeks after thit- riot took place. He 
was our constable there. ‘The character of the men 
who were killed. or the most of them, was good; 
they were neither thieves por vagabonds, and they 
were our best colored men both in intelligence and 
industry : they belonged to that class. ` : 

“ Question. Were they iniluential and prominent 
in their political relations? ; 

“Ansoer, They were locally prominent- i 

‘* Question, Have you any reason to suppase there. 
was an organization in that county out of which 
these homicides, or any considerable: number of 
them, originated ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; I have every reason to believe 
that such was the case. 

“ Question. How has it been in other counties 
besides Jackson? 

“Answer. There is a county adjoining, Calhoun 
county, which isa part of the same region of coun- 
try in whieh Judge Carraway, a judge of the county 
court, who was algo one of the registrars under 
the reconstruction laws, and Mr. Yearty, who, T; 
think, was. also one of the registrars, both prom- 
inent Republicans, were killed.” i i 


This condition of affairs, extending over sev- 
eral States of the South, worse than blight, 
pestilence, mildew, or destroying fire; shan 
paralyzed the business energies of a large por- 
tion of that favored region. Bat the men 
eugaged in this fearful conspiracy will not see 
the shocking results of their work. Given over 
to hardness of heart and blindness of mind 
from civil war they rash into misrule, anarchy, 
and crime. Population, capital, thrift, growth, 
public spirit, even patriotism must fly from 
such aland, pimi 

But the Democrats in their lamentations de- 
clare, that nothing óf good has been done-by 
the Republicans in the South ; nopublie works,: 
no buildings, no great benefits. ‘Have they 
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seen the census? Do they know that despite 
the losses of war.a better foundation for pros- 
perity is laid than ever before? Have they 
found out that anybody who languished in 


slavery is free; whether anybody is at work 5° 


whether any poor, down-trodden son of toil is 
happier; whether anybody is rising in the 
scale of. manhood? .. Do they estimate these at 
nothing? -All these are ours, and in addition, 
real, practical, business prosperity at many 
points. tes 

There is one lesson of history, one rule of 
philosophy, that they seem to have forgotten, 
and that is the foundation of southern society 
on the corner-stone of slavery was insecure 
and that upon it nothing durable could be 
erected ; that whatever was built there must 
tumble down and ruin all things connected 
with it; that when this was done a vast mass 
of rubbish must needs be cleared away before 
permanent reconstruction could be begun. 
The ‘old foundation has been torn away, and 
deep down beneath the quicksands upon which 
it rested the massive walls of reconstructed 
States have been based upon the solid rocks 
of human rights, even-handed justice, and 
universal suffrage. The work of building is 
going bravely on; the slave has been made 
a citizen; the court-house has been opened to 
all for redress; the school-house on ten thou- 
sand hills has been unbarred to the ignorant; 
the wasted fields again feel the unwonted 
plow; the slumbering streams are stirred by 
the wheels of trade; the desolated towns are 
being rebuilt; agriculture, manufactures, and 
industry in every shape are invading that 
region, Society is assuming a permanent posi- 
tion, and from that place there will be no back- 
ward footsteps. 

Stubbornly standing aloof when reconstruc- 
tion began; taking no part in it; giving no 
advice, countenance, or aid; prophesying 
evil; finding fault; bribing and corrupting 
newly-made officers; throwing every obstruc- 
tion in the way, these men now complain that 
more power was not given them, and that was 
not intrusted to their unwilling hands, It 
was the duty of somebody to take hold; of 
somebody to move forward; of somebody to 
reorganize,’ Phese grumblers sullenly refused; 
others did the work. The task of reconstruc- 
tion, which was done by the negroes and em- 
igrants froth the North so largely, is graph- 
ically described by Mr, Hamilton, lately a 
member of Congress from Florida. He shows 
just how the southern men, after the war, 
were inflamed and aroused by the Democracy 
under the lead of Mr. Johnson: 


_ "Question, What in your judgment was the effect 
in the South of the defection of Andrew Johnson 
from his party and its principles? 
* Answer, 'lo arouse the spirit of rebellion, which 
the national armies had only partially suppressed. 
* Question. Did it have the effect of reviving the 
latent hopes ofthe South? 
Answ.7. Yes, sir; there is no doubt of it at all. 
“ Question, What was the condition of the southern 
mind upon the accession of Johnson to the Presi- 
dency, und before he had abandoned his party and 
ity principles? ` 
* Answer, I think they were willing to yield a 
ready acquiescence to the Government. They were 
satistied they had committed a great error in rebel- 
ling, not only an error of the heart, bucan error of 
judgment. And before his detection they would 
have been very well swtisfied, and would have felt 
that they had more than justice dove them, as I 
have oiten heard them express themselves, if they 
were ‘only allowed to remain unmolested in this 
country.’ Tbe worst of them did not expect to 
ever again puriicipate in the administration of the 
Government. 
~“ Question, You think that was the condition of 
the southern mind from the time of the surrender 
to the treachery of Andrew Johnson? 
“Answer, Yes, sir; I have no doubt of it at all. 
Question. Then do you look upon his treachery 
as the great cause of all the trouble and misfortune 
in the South? : 
= Answer. Yes, sir. Allow me to state right here 
that when the reconstruction acts first passed Con- 
gress, the Yankees, as we are called, most of us sol- 
diers who were in the South, rather stood back, did 
pot really feel ap that time that they had any par- 


ticular right to interfere in polities; or to take part 
in them. But the reconstruction laws were passed 5 
reconstruction was necessary; the Government. of 
the United States was determined to reconstruct the 
South; the Democratic party in the South adopted 
the policy of masterly inactivity, as they called it; 
there was a new element here that had been enfran- 
chised who were without leaders. The northern 
men in the South, and there were but a handful of 
them in this State, who had been in the Army, took 
hold of this matter of reconstruction, and they have 
perfected it as far as it has been accomplished. At 
one time Florida was one of the most thoroughly 
reconstructed States; but since then—well, you have 
here learned as much as I know about it.” 


The Democrats here as in other States would 
not take part in the government, and left itin 
the hands of the very men whom they now say 
usurped it or mismanaged it. . This was the 
case notoriously in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama; and theseare the men 
who are loudest in denunciation of the carpet- 
baggers, to whom they willingly yielded the 
government, The testimony of Hon. Romulus 
Moore, of the Georgia Legislature, confirms 
this, and shows that it was done under the 
advice of the greatest rebel leader, Alexander 
H. Stephens, of Georgia: 


“ Question. What is the proportion of colored and 
white population in Columbia county ? 

“ Answer. When the first registration was made 
there were six hundred whites and about eighteen 
hundred colored, ? , 

$ Question, Was that a full registration of all the 
voters 

“Answer, Àt that time it was tolerably full; it was 
all that we could get. At the second registration I 
think there was about the same proportion, three to 
one. There were a great many whites that did not 
register atal). 

s Question: Why not? 

“ Answer, Well, they would not bother themselves 
about it; they did not want to take any part in 
reconstruction, i 

“ Question. Why was that, do you think ? . 

“ Answer. I think itwasat Mr. Stephens’s request, 
He is pretty much of a leader among them in that 
low country. I know ho told me that he advised his 
people not to have anything to do with reconstruc- 
tion, 

“ Question. To what Mr. Stephens do you refer? 

“t Answer, Alexander H. Stephens. 

“ Question. Are you acquainted with him? 

‘Answer, Tam; I was born and raised right in 
his county. 

“Question. He told you that his advice to his peo- 
ple was to have nothing to do with reconstruction? 

“ Answer, That is what he told me. 

“ Question. Did he tell you his reason for that? 

** Answer. No, sir; he did not state.” 


To thesame effect Judge Pettus, of Alabama, 
one of the most prominent Democrats of the 
State, testifies. He answers as follows: 


“Question. Were you in the confederate army ? 

“Answer, Yes, sir; I was. 

“ Question, What position did you hold? 

* Answer. I went into the confederate army asa 
major of infantry, and I became a brigadier general, 

` Question. You are yourself under disabilities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I am under disability as a 
former solicitor andjudge. 

‘Question, Was there asense of injury and resent- 
ment feltamong the people of your State with refer- 
ence to the act of Congress by which the present 
constitution was declared the constitution of your 
State, and officers inaugurated under it after its 
defeat by the people, under the law prescribed by 
Congress? . 

‘“Answer, The chief cause of irritation in the 
State of Alabama has not been that alone. ‘lhe 
chief cause of irritation there is the principle which 
has run through the legislation of the Government 
since the termination of the war, by which it is 
asserted or claimed that we are an inferior, degraded 
people, and not fit tobe trusted. When Congress 


had thatconvention called which formed the present’ 


constitution of the State of Alabama, there was no 
special opposition, so far as I saw, to the holding of 
theconvention. Theconvention, when held, adopted 
some provisions which were very odiousto our peo- 
ple, and they were very much opposed to its adop- 
tionasa whole. They relied on the good faith of 
the Government of the United States to execute the 
law as it had been made; andthey concluded that 
the best pjan for them to get rid of that constitution 
Was to stay away fromthe polls, In’that way every 
mau who did not vote would be counted on our side. 
By a deliberate calculation we concluded that that 
was the best plan. 
“ Question, The white people of Alabama made 
no effort to elect officers under that constitution ? 
Answer, No,sir, We agreed to abstain from 
voting, and also to abstain from the election of any 
officers, with the hope that the constitution would 
be defeated, and that. thereby we would get rid of 
the obnoxious provisions in the constitution; that 
Congress wouldsimply order another constitution ta 


be made by another convention. That: was our 
anticipation; and we relied on the act of Congress 
itself.” i ; 

“This same Judge Pettus reveals the true 
spirit of men of his class and party who still 
retain in all its bitterness the virus of treason, 
which the following quotations will show: 

“ Question, You say that the people of Alabama 
have a hostility against the Government and against 
the Administration. How far does that hostility go? 
I want to know the extent of it. 

“Answer, It goes to this extent: we feel that we 
are living under the condemnation of the law, and 
that we are so living by the judgment of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, which has no power 
to pass such judgments. We have a feeling of very 
great dislike toward that form of government. 

“Question. Then you mean to say that it is nota 
mere ordinary political difference? at À 

Answer, Oh, no, sir; it is not a political differ- 
ence., This question rises greatly above any politi- 
cal question. It is not a political question. es 

“Question, Then, if you do not consider it a politi- 
cal difference, how do you propose to act in refer- 
ence to that hostility to the Government ?. 

“Answer. We do not propose to act at all, except 
to endure it as long as we can; that is all, 

“ Question, Do you mean to say that you expect to 
endure it only up to the time when you:get power to 
overthrow and destroy it? 

“Answer. No, sir; {do not mean to say that, be~ 
cause I can see no possible contingency in the future 
when there would be any sense in questioning the. 
authority of the Government of the United States, 
Therefore I say there is no intention on the part of 
our people to undertake to overthrow the authority 
of the United States. 

“ Question. When you talk about the people of 
Alabama, do you mean all the people of Alabama, or 
do you mean only the Democratic party? 

“Answer, I mean the white people of Alabama, 
without distinction of party.”’ à 

Hatred, not of the Administration, not 
mere political hostility, and not mere party 
differences, but ‘a feeling of very great 
dislike of the Government’? which, in his 
language, they propose ‘‘to endure as long 
as they can,” inspires this man, and those 
like him. This is the very essence of rebel- 
lion and treason, and needs but the oppor- 
tunity to break out into deadly war upon 
the Government; fortunately, such malig- 
nants are not sufficiently numerous or influ- 
ential just at present to endanger the exist- 
ence of the Government. But their animus 
imbues the ignorant Ku Klux, who, taking the 
cue from such men, plunge into persecution, 
murder, aud the blackest cruelties, with a zeal 
and spirit worthy the satanic fanaticism of 
their advisers. 

But it is argued that the work of reconstruc- 
tion was not intrusted to the leading men of 
the South, and so was a failure, and as a con- 
sequence society is demoralized and ruined. 
In all that region there were not fifty thousand 
leading men deprived of the right to hold 
office, and because they were thus treated the 
testimony of the Democracy is that the system 
of reconstruction is an utter failure; that all 
power fell at once into the hands of corrupt 
adventurers or ignorant freedmen who de- 
stroyed the body-politic. Let us pause one 
moment and glance at a state of society in 
which the deprivation of a few men of the 
right to hold the offices leaves nobody fit or 
competent to fill them. Whatdoes this mean? 
Does ignorance and incompetency pervade the 
ten millions of people who must needs have 
these rulers? Is that a well-constructed so- 
ciety that admits these terrible facts? Is that 
a safe foundation? Is there nobody to blame 
for public sins of omission and commission in 
times past? Have there been no_ political 
criminais there who have neglected all the 
dearest interests of the people? What a gloom 
must hover over such a region where the few 
must needs think for the many in the name of 
free government ! ; 

Out of the awful shadows of the past comes 
the perpetual warning that the ignorant people 
are the teols of tyrants and the playthings o 
usurpers. A few men disfrauchised prostrates 
a whole people! Let us pause and consider 
why this js. Is it for lack of capacity or patri- 
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otism, or rather is it not for a lack of proper 
cultivation? Who shall come to the rescue? 
Not political parties, not legislators, not offi- 
cers of the Government; nobody but the school- 
master. The laws to suppress the Ku Klux 
may be enforced, but other organizations will 
spring up.. The writ of habeas. corpus may be 
suspended and peace be restored, but it will not 
be permanent. So long as there are dema- 
gogues,.so long as there are designing men, 
so long as party spirit runs high, so long will 
this dangerous and uncertain condition of so- 
ciety prevail, - I would use the remedies named, 
but only as temporary and provisional. Noth- 
ing but the light of intelligence will rob a few 
southern leaders of their power and. endow 
the southern people with the true. attributes 
of sovereignty. . L would at all hazards main- 
tain the peace, and I would with all the power 
of the Government provide for the education 
of the people, I would grant them public 
lands for this purpose; I would have a school- 
house in every neighborhood; I would put a 
book into every band, black and white.. The 
, utmost.resources that could be spared should 
be devoted at once to this holy purpose. Once 
make education effectual there as asystem, and 
the. Ku. Klux, the rebellion, the hostility of 
sections has vanished forever. The evils we 
are now compelled to repress will then have 
been extirpated with all their dangerous causes, 
- The practical question, comes home, what 
shall we do now? ‘These organizations were 
in existence, as appears by the proof, in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and. Florida, in many places at the 
time the testimony was taken; many members 
have since then been arrested, tried, and 
found guilty; others have plead guilty; greater 
numbers are under arrest waiting trial, and 
still greater number are indicted. This dan- 
erous element of society has been checked 
in its career, but has not been effectually 
suppreesed. , The period approaches for which 
this society was organized. Political excite- 
meut and activity are near at hand. The 
most deplorable results. may follow the inter: 
ference of the Ku Klux in politics; that is a 
disturbing element that ought to be kept out 
of the arena; there will be enough to rouse 
the feelings, prejudices, and passions of men 
without this. No stone should be left unturned 
to. suppress it. If Democrats are sincere in 
disclaiming. and disowning: its affiliation and 
sympathy, why will they not unite in every 
measure. to end it completely? Why higgle 
about.any lawful means to effect the purpose? 
Why parley about it? .Why excuse or justify 
or deny it?: Why recriminate; its opponents ? 
Why stand in the way and obstruct every 
measure to.annihilate it? 
.. These. societies. may reorganize where they 
have disbanded; they, upon short notice, may 
spring up. again over all Tennessee, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Kentucky, as well as gain fresh 
force in the States | have named before. They 
may control, as they did in.1868, tens of thou- 
sands of votes by terror, I fear they will do 
so... Judging by. their operations. then they 
will:-do- so. ges. any Democrat say that he 
desires. to. secure a political victory in that 
way? ..Does.any Democrat want a repetition 
of the : thousand. scenes, of terror, tears, and 
~ blood. reënagted for his party benefit? No 
ong. dare avow that. -And yet, in my judg- 
ment, that will be: the. legitimate result of a 
failure to continue jin‘ all. its force the present 
law... The clause. aathorizing the suspension 
of the writ-of. Aabeas conpus acts ag.a whole: 
some: threat upon these. lawless. men, harms no 
One, is: operative only in the,.extremest cases 
of lawlessness, ang may, in an emergency, 
rove:effectual in preventing a civil war. So 
fax the President has not.exercised this power 
but in nine counties in South, Carolina, and no 
< one can deny the good result, Lawlessness 


has been repressed, peace prevails, and terror 
has ceased. : 

But lest it should be imagined that there is 
no present necessity for the existence or con- 
tinuance of the present Ku Klux law, as it 
may be termed, Pin refer to gome of the 
reports very recently made by different United 
States attorneys to the Attorney General in 
relation to this very subject. 

The report of the Attorney General of the 
19th of April, 1872, shows that there have 


| been arrested and indicted for crimes as Ku 


Klax in South Carolina two hundred and 


| twenty persons; that there had been arrested 


and not yet indicted two hundred and eighty- 
one persons ; that one hundred and eighty-five 
persons have been_paroied to appear when 
required, living in York county, South Caro- 
lina, and who confessed their connection with 
Ku Klux conspiracies, Mr, Corbin, the Uni- 
ted States attorney for South Carolina, in his 
letter to the Attorney General under date of 
February 20, 1872, among other things says: 

“Orders were given last summer to the Kians, by 
the chicfs and higher officors, to desist from further 
attacks upon the colored people for the present. 

‘This order was given under the apprehension that 
the Government of the United States was about to 
declare war upon them, At the time the order was 
circulated among the Klang it was distinctly under- 
stood and fully disoussed that they must desist for 
the present from further outrages upon the colored 
people, but when the storm blew over, aud before 
thenoxt election, they were to be allowed to resume 
operations. Such is my information, and it is do- 
rived from so many sources that I have no doubt 
of its credibility.” 

In North Carolina Mr. Starbuck, United 
States attorney, reports, under date of July 24, 
1872, that thirty-seven persons were at last 
term convicted or plead guilty of violations of 
acts to suppress Ku Klux. That, in addition, 
nine hundred and eighty-one persons have been 
indicted for such crimes, ‘ These indictments 
are for conspiracies to commit deeds of vio 
lence or terror to deter and drive from the 
ballot-box Union men and to destroy freedom 
of clections.”’ 

In Mississippi, it appears by a report of Mr. 
Jacobson, United States attorney, under date 
of February 19, 1872, that there have been 
indicted for similar crimes in the southern 
district one hundred and fifty-two persons, and 
as appears by Mr. Wells, United States attor- 
ney in the northern district, two hundred per- 
sons have been indicted, and forty of the pris- 
oners have confessed their guilt, fourteen hav- 
ing become States evidence. 

n Arkansas, under date of the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1872, Mr, Huckleberry, the United 
States attorney, says, reporting to the Attorney 
General: 

“ Thore is a goneral disposition among tho peoplo 
of the countics that border on the Mississippi river 
to deprive colored persons of the rights secured to 
them by the Constitution and laws, and if the re- 
strictions were removed, the lifo and property of 
original Union men and the colored people in gene- 
rai would not be regarded.” . 


In Texas Mr. Garland, under date of April 
6, 1872, also reports to the Attorney General: 


“In regard to the amount of crime and the 
enforcoment of the criminal laws. of the State, I 
respectfully submit the following statistics; i 

“According to the report of the reconstruction 
convention ‘committee on-lawlessness and vio- 
lence,’ made July 21, 1868, full returns. from thirty, 
and partial returns from others of the one hundred 
and ‘twenty-seven organized counties of Texas, 
authenticated ten hundred and thirty-five homi- 
cides vommitted betwaen:the close of the war and 
July 1, 1868.. If the reports had been full and cor- 
rect, Tani satisfied the aggregate number would have 
been nearly or quite two thousand. During the 
period mentioned: there was: bub one execation 
according to the forms of law, cee 3 

On June 18, 1870, Secretary of State Newcomb 
reported to tho Toxas sonate, in obedience tòa reso- 
lution passed by-that body-on May 23, 1870, that the 
reports of county. officers, together with the military 
record kept up to the dite when’ the reconstruction 
of the State’ was consummated, showed nine hun- 
dred. and five homicides committed botween May 23, 
1868, and May 23, 1870. The number of assaults 
with intent to kill and muriter were nearly as great. 
During the years 1869 and 1870, up to the cessation 
of the military record, out of eighteen hundred and 


ninety reports due only nine hundred and. sixty 
were received, and the proportion received was still 
less alter reconstruction and up to the date of Secre- 
tary Newcontb’s report. Full reports from all the 
counties doubtless would have shown a total of at 
least fifteen hundred homicides during the afore- 
said period of two years, 

“The novel State police system of Texas went 
into operation on July 1, 1870., At that date partial 
reports from county officials showed 2,970 criminals 
evading arrest, including 702 zourderers, 414 at- 
tempted murderers, and 1,017 robbers, burglars, and. 
thieves. In many instances from two to sevon mur- 
ders were charged against one individual. Of these 
persons evading arrest 978 had been arrested by the 
State police up to January J, 1871, including 109 
murderers, 130 attempted murderers, and. 366 rob- 
berg, burglars, and thieves. Tue preportion of 
murderers evading arrest und arrested was and ig 
considerably larger than these reports would seem 
to indicate, as a great many reported arrested come 
under the bead of "miscellaneous offenses, be- 
cause State policemen frequently report arrests 
without reporting the offenses charged. i 

“The records of the adjutant gevoral’s office show 
4,414 criminals evading arrest, ag reported to Adju- 
tant General and Chief of Police Davidson, durin 
the year 1871. Of these, 970 were murderers, 64 
attempted wurderers, and 1,463 robbers, burglars, 
and thieves. During the sume year 8,602 porsong 
werg arrested by the State police, including 28 
murderers, 352 attempted murderers, ind 805 thieves, 
Many other murderers are doubtless included in the 
vory large uumber set down by the adjulantgencral 
as miseelluneous.’ The very large number reported 
us evading arrest and arrested during the yoar 18 
docs not cstablish any incroage of crime, but it does 
establish the fact that crite is at lust taken cogni- 
sanco of by the authorities, and that determined 
efforts are being wade to ‘arrest’ and punish erim- 
inms. ~“ 3 

* Many rewards havo been offered for tho appre- 
hension of murderers and some for school-house 
burners und digguised marauders. Ihave been in- 
formed by School Superintendent De Gress that 
about twenty colored schovl-houses have been 
burned by incendiaries during the last eighteen 
months. In sowe instances the teachers have been 
whipped or driven away.” 


Further on in his report he says : 


“Itis now generally believed that the time has 
arrived when the work of arresting criminals may 
again be with safety intrusted to the ordinary peace 


oflicers.” 

What a.horrible condition must society be 
in in some portions of Texas. j 

These are but partial reports, and I have not, 
for want of time, been able to make fuller ex- 
tracts of the testimony. With these lights before 
us, is it the part of wisdom to throw away any 
safeguards? [think not. Let every one possible 
bethrown around the citizen sothat there may 
be no temptation to lawlesss men to trample 
ruthlessly, as they have done, on their rights, 
We would be criminal if with careless haste 
we took away the protection now. afforded by 
the law, Let us wait till order and pesce pre- 
vail, until crimes are not only ‘less frequent 
but meet their just restraint and punishment, 
‘These terrible Klans still exist; they are not 
dead, but silent in many places. Nothing but 
the fear of the law represses them, and should 
any of its wholesome restraints be taken off, 
J have every reason to believe they will begin 
their deadly work afresh. The Democrats 
pretend to say that advantage may be taken 
of the law to carry the elections. Such an im- 
putation is as false as it is groundless and con- 
temptible. ‘The diabolical machinery of the 
Ku Klux bas been effectual to carry many 
elections—and nobody has the hardihood to 
deny this—by terror, whipping, und murder. 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 
North Carolina were carried over large major- 
ities of Republicans. 

To show the fearful power of the Ku Klux 
Klans on the fate of élections: I refer to the 
following facts which are matters of history: 

“Tn the elections held in the spring of 1888 for. the 
adoption of the new constitution and the election 
of State officers, and in the fall of the same year for 
presidential electors, the Republican vote in Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Tennessee, and South Cist lina was 
as follows ;. : 
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States, r Fall. 
Georgia, (for Qrant)... 57,134 
Louisiane, (for Grant) 33.263 
Tennessee, (for Grant). 56,756 
South Carolina, (for Gran . 62,301 

MPO Rad E A E TA TE E 

States, Loss 
Georgia. 26,013 
Louisian 31.638 


“Had the presidential election been close the 
votes of these States might have elected a President 
and Vice President pledged to the declaration that 
the reconstruction laws of Congress were unconsti- 
tutional, revolutionary, and void, and to the policy 
of overthrowing the reconstructed State govern- 
ments. 


` For the day we can but stand as a break- 
water against the tide of popular madness. 
We can but hold in temporary check the waves 
which are sweeping on with swelling stream. 
The task is not a pleasant or a welcome one. 
Be it ours rather to help forward than to hin- 
der; to aid, to build up, to provide the means 
of intelligence, to open the pathways to employ- 
ment, to establish homes, to secure the family 
altar, to make free the worship of God, and to 
make life bright with the ready means of enjoy- 
ment. In this work we have met with many 
checks and discouragements. When we would 
give equal rights, when we would open the 
courts of justice, when we would secure equi- 
table dealing, when we would confer equal suf- 
frage and citizenship, when we would keep 
the peace and put down marauding assassins, 
when we would encourage education, when 
we would allow freely the preaching of the 
blessed Gospel we have beeu met and opposed 
and slandered. It is a thankless task. But 
we intend, with the help of Providence, to 
move straight on, nothing fearing the result. 
The fruits of our work already begin to ripen. 
The census shows the following increase of 
property in the southern States; I quote from 
the report of the committee, showing that in 
spite of the destruction of war that region is 
prosperous: i 
“At the last valuation furnished for each State— 
The aggregate assessed value of prop- 
erty was ; .$2.141,834,788 02 
Increase since the war... vee 937,482,359 02 
Tho true value by the census of 1870 
WB coscssannessicesoniaaes wee 2,785,545, 451 09 
Increase since the war ~ 1,182,143,022 00 
Increase un assessed value of prop- 
erty in 1860, less ShtVes.... cece 6,720,244 95 
being an increase over sixty per cent. in five years; 
equal to a gain of more than twelve per cent. per 


unnum on ull the property in these States, exclusive 
of unnual receipts. Tuis lattersum of $1,182, 143,022, 


increase by the census, may be taken as the true į 
increase, or even less, because the census valuation í 


of 1870 was made on the basis of currency much less 
inflated than that of 1865-66, when the first assess- 
ments after the war were made, on the basis of the 
currency then. From August, 1865, to 1866, the pre- 


mium on gold ranged between 48} and 402 cents on | 


the dollar. In June, 1870, when the census was 


taken, the premium on gold was only 14% to 103, a | 


decline of about thirty-two per cent., or nearly one 
third of the dollar. It is certainly encouraging to 


find the census valuation, $6,720,244 95, greater than | 


the assessment of 1860, exeluding slaves. K 
“Ehe census valuation is at the market price, and 
the condition of the South since the war, especially 


in agricultural regions remote from cities and rail- į 


roads, keeps the market price of lands low, go that 
the annual agricultural products of some States are 
worth more than half the valuation ot all improved 
and wild lauds listed for taxation, leaving to the 
land-owner, after giving half the product for labor, 
twenty-five per cent. for the use of his lands a year, 
The value of agricultural products of these States 
since the war is more than three times the assessed 
valuation of the lands producing them. 
be doubted that the ‘market value’ of southern 
landsis far below their intrinsic value. They yield, 
as managed now, more than ten per cent. per annum 
on double their census value, and nothing is want- 
ing but peace and order to bring the price up in pro- 
„portion to their products,” 


Let any one go to Richmond, Chattanooga, 
or Atlanta and witness the steady and rapid 
growth of those places, and he will not believe 
that the States once cursed by slavery and 


Tt eannot | 


rebellion cannot rise to prosperity and power. 
A better system of agriculture, an increase 
of manufactures, an extension of the railroad 
system, an encouragement of immigration, an 
enlargement of the benefits of free schools, a 
development of the mineral resources of that 
region, are allin progress. We glory in this 
prosperity; we proudly point to it as the high- 
est evidence of the benefits of free institutions ; 
we strike hands with every earnest man in 
pushing forward to completion these great 
enterprises. In their success we hail the per- 
manent return of an era of general reconcilia- 
tion. 

At last, let me again say, after months of 
investigation and labor on this subject, that 
not amnesty, not low taxes, not cheap govern- 
ment, not penal statutes, not the suspension 
of habeas corpus, not the aid of military force, 
not sentences of courts, not jails, not the rod 
of power, not all united, will effectually and 
forever put an end to the Ku Klux and such 
as they. But the rod of the schoolmaster is 
the sole and only effectual force. Before that 
colored and white will bow, and yielding to 
its potent spell will bow at last in obedience 
to the majesty of the law. 


The Patriet Soldicr vs. The Unrepentant 
Rebel. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM T. CLARK, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tHE [Louse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 13, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the con- 


tested-election case of Giddings vs. Clark, from the 
State of Texas— 


Mr. CLARK, of Texas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: [thank the chairman of the 
Committee of Elections [Mr. McCrary] for 
his courtesy. Under ordinary circumstances, 
sir, an attempt to change the vote of this 
House upon the unanis ous report of the Com- 
mittee of Elections would be thought, to say 
the least, presumptuous. But my position in 
this case is such as to demand that I not only 
vindicate myself before my constituency and 
the country, but that I should also make one 
last effort in behalf of the loyal Governor of 
my State. For reasous which Ihave hereto- 
fore stated to tue House Í have brought down 
upon me the personal vindictiveness and ani- 
mosily of the editor of one of the leading jour- 
vals of the country. From week to week, 
since my election, I have enjoyed the peculiar 
regard of his editorial columns. In the pres- 
eut crisis of political affairs it is natural, 
therefore, that my case should have been pre- 
judged, and while { do not desire to reflect in 
any manner upon the integrity and character 
of the Committee of Elections of this House, 
l cannot believe, taking everything into con- 
sideration, that | have been fairly dealt with. 
I had thought, sir, to enter into the details 
of the circumstances which have brought about 
the public and private denunciation of my- 
self on the part of the editor of the Tribune, 
but I can say nothing regarding that gentleman 
which has not been more ably said by the gen- 
tlewan from. Indiava, [Mr. Voorgees, |] who, 
in hiseloquent speech this morning, has, as 1 
believe, so disposed of the old white-livered 
hypocrite that his name willnever be mentioned 
hereafter by honest men except as a traitor to 
his party aod his country. In the manly and 
complete exposure of this greatest pretender J 
have some revenge to-day. 

I have one other source of pride and satis- 
faction. - It is that my last vote in this House 
was cast in favor of the ‘ civil rights bill,’’ 
giving to the men who have been my friends 
from the first to the last all the rights and im- 
munities which they should long ere this have 


enjoyed. I know, sir, that the man who takes 
my place on this floor will religiously and con- 
sistently cast his vote every time against any 
measure which will place the American col- 
ored citizen on an equal footing before the 
law with those who have oppressed him for 
the last two hundred years. 

T have said, Mr. Speaker, that my case was 
a peculiar one, atid has attracted the attention 
of the country for the last six months, The 
third congressional district of Texas is com- 
posed of twenty-four counties with an area 
almost as large as the State of New York. 
The greater portion of the wealth and busy 
life of the State is in that district. There, its 
most prominent politicians, business men, and 
railroad men reside. There was selected by 
the rebel Democracy the battle-field in the con- 
gressional contest on the 8d, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
days of October, 1871. There, to defeat the 
Republican candidate, was brought every ap- 
pliauce of money, fraud, intimidation, armed 
violeuce, loss of employment, social and finan- 
cial ostracism. ‘lhecanvass over, the returns 
in, it became the duty of the returning officers 
to issue the certificate to one of the candidates. - 
It was not issued until after a careful review 
of the whole conduct of both parties during 
the election ; and those officers, upon the tes- 
timony before them, to which I shall hereafter 
refer, believed it their duty to certify to this 
House that I was elected by a majority of the 
legal voters of the third congressional district 
of Texas. That certificate went before your 
committee. They decided that I was entitled 
to my seat, and the House by a large majority 
sustained the action of the committee. 

Now, sir, that certificate of the Governor 
must stand until it is fairly impeached. If 
impeached, it will be an assurance to the rebel 
Democracy of Texas that whatever may be the 
registered majority, or the actual voting ma- 
jority of any district, they are at liberty here- 
afier to use any means, however wicked or 
violent, to deteat the Republican candidate, 
and it will find indorsement in this Congress. 

There are two points in this case to which 
I desire to call the attention of the House. 
First, the refusal of the committee to grant 
me further time to establish the facts upon 
which this certificate was issued, and second, 
the report of the committee on the merits of the 
case. 

First, regarding the refusal of the com- 
mittee to grant farther time, I aver that the 
same elements which were at work to defeat 
my election were constantly in foree during 
the whole time given me to make this coutest. 
The same men who hounded loyal persons to 
death in 1861, and who drove Governor Sam 
Houston to his grave, and who inaugurated 
their second rebellion in my canvass in 1871, 
and who were the conspicuous and shining 
lights, the friends of contestant, in their bitter 
determination to break down the State govern- 
ment, bring into contempt and pursue with 
hatred and ostracism every loyal man inthe 
State, were the men who brought indictments 
against the Governor and other State, officials, 
and against every county official or other per- 
son who was known to be my friend throughout 
the district, thus preventing my attorneys from 
securing that evidence which would fully have 
substantiated my answer to the notice of con- 
test given by the contestant. These indict- 
ments were procured by bribing grand juries 
even in the Federal courts ; and they kept up 
this spirit of intimidation during the whole 
sixty days. ‘These facts were brought to my 
knowledge for the first time on the 18th of 
March. H is charged by the honorable chair- 
man of the committee that I bave not used 
due diligence; that { did not go to Texas my- 
self. Sir, I had no reason, as I supposed, to 
go there, until that time. I had given my 
attorneys all the information necessary fop 
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conducting the contest. Until I received 
about that date a letter written on the lith, I 
had no knowledge that testimony in my bebalf 
could not be taken, and in this connection I 
will ask the Clerk to read a portion of the tes- 
timony. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Lone Borrom, FREESTONE County. 
> March 11, 1872, 


Sır: As your friends, we think it our duty to com- 
munieate to you the fact that we have been in- 
formed by parties who were intimidated at your 
election that they were much more intimidated now 
to testify to that fact. One man has been run out of 
the county to keep from giving his testimony; and 
others leaving of their own accord to avoid their tes- 
timony, in fear of losing their lives should they be 
compelled to testify to the truth. We would have 
given you this information before, but for fear that 
our names might be made public. We beg of you 
not to do this, but when called on in person we will 
furnish you with the names of the partiesalluded to. 

With much respect for you, and desire for your 
success, we are, respectfully, 


Hon. W. T. CLARK, City of Washington, 


Brenuam, Texas, March 11, 1872. 
Dear Str: Times are very unpropitious and men- 
acing bere. I have never before witnessed such cor- 
. ruption and double-edged villainy as I have seen 
here during the past two months. The drama that 
is now being enacted throughout this State by far 
excels the midnight machinations and Ku Klux 
assassinations of South and North Carolina and 
Mississippi, in this: that by corrupt judges and 
venal juries the Democracy, or the old leading reb- 
els of this State, expect to accomplish their designs 
in ridding Texas of the “scalawags” and “ carpet- 
baggors,” without resorting to. open rebellion or 
Ku Klux bullets. 

_Itis to be much regretted that the leading Repub- 
licans of this State permitted the appointment of so 
many hitherto rebels to high judicial positions, for 
they might have known that they were only warm- 
ing adders to life, that would not lose an opportunity 
to strike their poisoned and envenomed fangs into 
the very life of the Republican party. I myself at- 
tempted to prevent the appointment of some men to 
positions which they obtained, because I did not 
possess sufficient influence with Governor Davis to 
prevent it: but I take some little credit to myself in 
warning the Governor against these men, who have, 
since their appointments, done exactly what I pre- 
dicted they would do, namely, betrayed the Repub- 
lican party and made themselves the pliant tools of 
the old rebels. | 7 

Sinco the election last fall nine tenths of our dis- 
trict judges have manifested a decided leaning to- 
ward the old rebel principles, and their reasons for 
so doing is because they believe that the coming elec- 
tion this fall will give Texas a Democratie Legis- 
lature, who will redistrict the State and cut off the 
judicial heads of those judges who do their duty. 

This cowardly and contumely treachery does not end 
with the judiciary, but it extends all the way down, 
in many instances to. sheriffs and constables. : 

_ By the aid of traitors, corrupt judges, and rebel 
juries, bogus true bills are found against those Re- 
publican officials who by neither threats nor money 
can be forced into corrupt measures. By a judicial 
Ku Kiuxism Republicans will be forced to either 
leave the State or else take up arms in self-defense. 
Indictments are found and nearly written before 
defendants are arrested and forced into trials with- 
out witnesses, The sheriff summons a rebel jury 
and every rebel lawyer voluntarily prosecutes, and, 
as a matter of course, defendants are convicted; then 
the rebel papers take it up and sing it throughout 
the entire Union as proof of the corruption of the 
so-called ' carpet-bag and scalawag governments of 
the South.”’. For fear that I have already been too 
tedious I will for the present close, hoping that you 
will answer this-immediately, and advise with your 
Republican friends of this State as to the proper 
course to be followed in preventing a Democratic 
reign of terrorism in Texas. know you have the 
means and influence within yourself to turn the 
tables on scoundrels and traitors. 

Respectfully, yours, A 


Hon. W. T. CLARK, City of Washington. 


P. S.—Eor full particulars of the condition of our 
Texas affairs I refer you to the Houston Union and 
State Journal, but not one half of the whole truth 
has been shown up. 

N. B.—You can use this letter as you may see 
proper, suppressing for the present my name, if you 
should use it, or any portion of it, in any of our 
Republican journals. 


Mr. CLARK, of Texas. 


Upon these state- 


` ments being made [immediately left for Texas, | 


and learned. that this system of intimidation 
organized by the contestant and his friends 
was more complete and effective than I had 


gonceived. On my return I made my state- ! 


ment under oath to the committee, which is 
as follows: i 
Deposition of W. T. Clark. 


W. T. Clark, contestee in the above entitled cause, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I have taken testimony in the counties of Grimes, 
Robertson, Brazos, and. Harris, within the time 
specified, as Lam informed by my attorneys, all of 
which testimony has not yet reached here, although 
it is now en route. The reasons for not taking testi- 
mony in other counties are herein set forth. 

Immediately after it was known that I had ob- 
tained my seat in the House, a combination was 
formed among the friends of the contestant in my 
district to indict all officials, State and county, and 
a system of persecution inaugurated against my wit- 
nesses to prevent me from taking the testimony to 
sustain my answer to the notice of contest. This 
organized system extended to every county where 
I desired to take evidence. : r 

In Hill county the officers of election, with others 
who were known to be my witnesses, were indicted 
before the Federal grand jury in session at Austin, 
Travis county, Texas, on the testimony of one Cham- 
bers, a witness for the contestant. The parties so 


‘indicted were all acquitted, and said Chambers was 


arrested and lodged in jail at Austin for perjury in 
connection with these indictments. $ 

Iu Navarro county my principal witnesses were 
indicted by the grand jury of that county, after 
notice had been served that I would take testimony 
in that county, and after it was known that the 
testimony of the parties indicted would be taken in 
my behalf. These cases have not been tried. 

In Grimes county the registrar has been indicted 
by the grand jury of that county, although he was 
driven from the polls for fear of his life. It was 
known that he was a witness in my favor. This case 
has not yet been tried. 

In Harris county the officials, including the regis- 
trar, were indicted by the grand jury of that county 
for alleged election frauds, since which they have 
been tried and acquitted. They were known to be 
my witnesses. , 

In Washington county the system of persecution 
reached its climax, Brenham, the. county seat of 
this county, being the residence of the contestant, 
My principal witness, F. A. Wilmans, the mayor of 
the city, and one of the inspectors of election, was 
indicted by the grand jury of that county for alleged 
election frauds, was compelled to force his trial, and 
was promptly acquitted on the testimony of one of 
contestant’s witnesses. It can be shown that other 
parties, against whom indictments were found in 
the same county, were promised dismissal of suit or 
acquittal if they would give their testimony in this 
causo in favor of the contestant. These indictments 
were procured while the contestant was taking tes- 
timony in Brenham. My witnesses were thus over- 
awed and intimidated from appearing and giving 
testimony. Threats of personal violence were used 
against them to keep them away. | is 

This system of indictments was kept up in Wash- 
ington county until, as I am informed, the contest- 
ant and his brother, J. D. Giddings, of the law firm 
of Giddings & Giddings, of Brenham. Were informed 
that indictments were about to be found against 
them, when the grand jury was suddenly dismissed. 

Now that this system of persecution has been ex- 
posed in the public press, recviling on the heads of 
those conspirators, a greater feeling of security is 
manifested, and the witnesses are now. willing to 
give their testimony, substantiating all the allega- 
tions in my answer to notice of contest. 

The indictments against the parties in the several 
counties herein referred to were for alleged election 
frauds, and were all against persons known to be 
those on whom [ relied as wituessesin this contest. In 
no case in the entire district has a conviction been 


ad. 

It will be observed that in the testimony taken 
by the contestant is the evidence of certain officials, 
whose affidavits and statements are herewith pre- 
sented insupportof theallegations herein contained. 

This system of intimidation of witnesses and elec- 
tion officers was inaugurated during the absence of 
the Governor and secretary of State of Texas from 
the State on official business. An indictment was 
found by Mhe Federal grand jury at Austin against 
the Governor and other returning officers for issu- 
ing the certificate of election to me. This fact was 
heralded throughout the State and county for the 
purpose of intimidating witnesses, and preventing 
me from establishing the allegations in my answer. 
Tt has transpired that the grand jury was packed by 
a conspiracy of lawyers, the friends of the contest- 
ant; that two of the deputy marshals summoned 
themselves, with the connivance of said conspirators 
and sat upon the grand jury for the purpose of pro- 
curing the said indictment. ; : 

The records of the court show that this grand jury 
was bribed; that one of the bribed grand jurors was 
eaptured in attempting to escape into Mexico; has 
since forfeited his bond, his bondsmen being the 
attorneys and friends of the contestant. This ex- 
posure of the wicked machinations of the conspira- 
tors who had determined to make it impossible for 
me to tike the required testimony has produced a 
healthy reaction throughout the district and State. 

All these acts of intimidation of witnesses and 
threats of violence, all theseconspiracies and com- 
binations, were inaugurated and carried into effect 


and kept up during the sixty daysallowed for takin 
testimony in this case, nor could they be exposed and 
met, so as to restore a feeling of personal safety to 
my witnesses within the time. i a 
t will be shown that the contestant. took his testi- 
mony, as a rule, in the several counties while- the 
court was being held and the grand jury in session, 
and these indictments were beingfound, and that for 
the purpose of overawing and intimidating my Witr 
nesses and preventing my attorneys from ‘taking 
their testimony. oe i 
Immediately on the passage of the resolutión 
granting sixty days in which to take testimony in 
this case, I gave to the contestant a list of attorneys of 
highstandingin the profession, whom I had employed 
to conduct my case. The affidavits of two of these 
attorneys are hereto attached, marked F ‘and H, 
Matters of grave importance to the State compelled 
me to remain here during a large part of the time 
allowed. Th Governor and secretary of State were 
here on important business connected with the pub- 
lic affairs of the State, which demanded my personal 
attention, and I folt that my case would be properly 
attended to by my attorneys in Texas. i 
On or about the 10th of March I received letters 
from my attorneys, and otxer persons friendly to we 
in this contest, stating that such was the terrorism 
produced and kept up by the system of persecution 
as herein set forth, that they feared nothing could be 
done in the way of taking testimony for me, in ber- 
tain counties. A gentleman of high standing in 
Harris county wrote me that he had been warned 
not to be seen on thestreets alone, as his life would 
be in danger, and this because he was known to ben 
very important witness for me. Similar communi- 
cations were received from other counties. 
Imindiately after receiving these various commun- 
ications, I went with all haste to Texas, telegraph. 
ing in advance to my attorney in Houston, Harris 
county, to serve notice to take testimony in Wash- 
ington and Limestone counties, which he did. 
Sickness and delays on the road prevented me 
reaching there until the 26th of March. On my 
arrival I found that half-had not been told in regard 
to.the conduct of these conspirators to prevent a 
free, full, and fair statement of facts by my witnesses 
on the stand. 5 x 
Went in person to these counties; conversed with 
the witnesses, together with my attorneys, and from 
them learned the facts herein stated. 1 was informed 
by my attorneys that the contestant had left for this 
city; that the agreement to take testimony, in pur- 
suance of my notice by telegram, had been with- 
drawn by contestant’s attorneys. Atl I could do in 
this case was to take the ex parte affidavits, which are 
herewith submitted, marked as aforesaid. This 
notice wasserved, as I am informed, by my attorney 
within the time allowed. Wherefore, this deponent 
avers he has used not only due diligence, butextraor-~ 
dinary. diligence to procure the testimony within 
the sixty days allowed; that he has been at. great 
expense and trouble, and has only been thwarted 
by the combined efforts of the contestant, and: his 
friends, as herein set forth. 
W. T. QUARK. ° 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, a justice of 
the peace in and for the county of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this 18th day of April, 1872. 


{u. 8.] WM. C. HARPER, J. P. 


Considering the facts herein set forth, the proofs 
and statements filed herewith and made a part of 
this application, the contestee asks for a reasonable 
extension of time in which to take testimony to 
substantiate all the material allegations in his an- 
swer to notice of contest contained, which he avers 


he can and will do. : 
W.T. CLARK. 


In order farther to show that I was justified 
in my action, I refer to a letter of my attorney, 
dated February 24, which is as follows: 


Houston, Texas, February 24, 1872, 

DEAR GENERAL: I have taken the testimony on 
our behalf in Robertson and Brazos counties, and it 
is entirely satisfactory. We will begin here next 
week. Giddings, I am informed by Bonner, made 
a perfect failure at Limestone. He has taken testi- 
mony in various counties without any kind of notice 
tome. Iam glad of it, as it will give us:the chanco 
of going ahead without notice to him. Ican make 
out the strongest case for you ever presented before 
Congress. poms developments I havėalready made 
wili astonish you. is well, a 

Yours, truly, . A, C. ROGERS. 


General Witutam T. CLARK. 


I call attention also to the depositions from 
the county of Washington, signed by the dis- 
trict attorney, sheriff, register, also witnesses 
for the contestant: : E 
Tun Srarse or Texas, County of Washingtons; 

The undersigned, citizens of said county, upon 
their oath do say, that upon their personal.know!- 
edge, in their opinion, there has existed for the last 
few months in this county a combination of infuon- 
tial lawyers and Democratic citizens, triends.and 
supporters of D. O, Giddings in the:late-congres-. 
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sional election, which we believe has for its object 
the creation of a publie sentiment adverse to the 
elucidation of the facts in relation to tae mode of 
conducting said election, and the fraud, force, and 
Hegal Pyveceeines perpetrated by the supporters 
of D. C. Giddings. Nearly all the local county ofii- 
dials have been indicted by a Democratic grand jury 
for pretended offenses, and are being prosecuted by 

voluntary association of Democratie lawyers. All 
Republicans wbo have been acting in support of 
their principles and party in the late congressional 
election are pursued with implacable animosity. 
Ostraciem in business and in all the relations of life 
is the order of the day. 

Theindiotments against the Governor and secretary 
of State for issuing a certificate of election to 
Hon, W. T, Clark, as member-elect to the Forty- 
Second. Congress of the United States from the third 
distriet of Texas, coupied with the proceedings 
above stated in this county, has had: the effect of 
deterring alk Republicans having a knowledge. of 
fucts {rem giving their testimony in the contested- 
election case of Giddings vs. Clark. Any effort to 
have taken testimony on the part of the contestee, 
General Clark, would have been fruitless in develop- 
ing the fasts, on account. of the prevailing feeling of 
jnseeurity on the part of Republicans. Now, how- 
ever, singe the schemes of those who procured the 
indigtmants against the Governor, secretary of State, 
and loca} county officials have been exposed and 
made. public through the press, a reviving spirit of 
security is manifested among Republican masses, 
Hepee. we, believe all the ailegations of fraud and 
legality made by Governor Davis and General 
Clark in their answer to contestant’s notice of con- 
test can and will be fully established by competent 
proof, if time is allowed. 
: f F. A. WILMANS, 

Mayor of Brenham, 
D. A. ALLEN, Postmaster, 
THOMAS G, DAVIDSON, 
Lwenty- Ninth Judicial District, 
M. WAR, City Marshal. 
LYDDLETON SMITH, 
. Sherif Washinglon County. 
HENRY ki. LOCKHTY, 
President Washington County, 
S, À. HACK WORTH, 
County Judge Washington County, 
PIELER DILLER, Registrar. 
K, L. PALL ERSON, 
TUOMAS DWYER, 
BENJ. 0. WATROUS, 
A Member of the State Convention in 1868, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, and the seal of 
the district court, of Washington county, State of 
Texan annexed, this the 3d day of April, A. D. 1872. 

, J.J. STOCKBRIDGE, 
Clerk District Court, Washiugton county, Lecas. 


I shall also ask to have incorporated in my 
remarks articles from the Union and State 
Journal, with regard to the bribery of the 
grand juries who presented these indictments : 


“Phe Austin Ring Conapiracy.—in what wo shy 
below wedo not include the masses of the good men 
of the State who may have voted the Democratic 
ticket, We include: only the Austin ring conspira- 
tors, and their supporters, whether press or people, 
and we hope to awake our fellow-citizens of Texas, 
and of the country generally, to the enormity of 
the ‘crimes they have committed, and to the evil 
purposes they have in view in trying to ruin the 
State that they may profit by the confusion and 
misery created. 

“Phe truth of Texas history, the sacredness of 

. judicial bonor and justice, the sworn secresy and 
faith of grand juries, the reputation, interests, 
rights, and even lives of political oppoaents, have 
all been put in jeopardy by the Austin Demoeratic 
ring. ‘They, have conspired to ruin every leading 
man in the Texas Republican party; to break down 
the State government: to repudiate the State debt; 
to rain the State credit; to destroy the vested rights 
of. the capitalists who have trusted the State and 
ara building.our railroads; to inflame the people to 
resist the laws; to.corrupt or intimidate the courts; 
to frighten the judges into helping them defeat the 
collection of the school tax; to take free public 
education away from the children and orphans of 
confederate soldiers, and from all the poor children 
of the State, white and. colored; to calumniate tho 
personal reputation of every Repnblican official, or 
public man, who does not play the flunkey to them; 
to corrupt or intimidate or prejudice juries to indict 
every Republican who is at all in their way; to 
band the bar together to proseeute and hunt down 
every leader in the Republican party; and to so 
inflame the people, break down the laws and the 
courts, damage material interests, deter immigra- 
tion, disorganize society, as to ruin Texas, that they 
may then turn round and lay it to the charge of the 
Republican administration. 

“These things are sober facts, terrible as they 
may appear, every one of which can be verified and 
illustrated by special instances, Every rumor or 
chargé against a Republican whom they dislike is 
magnified by the malignant and unscrupulous part 
of the Democratie press, the bar-room and bawdy- 
house Democratic politicians, and their gangs of 
glamorous and loud-swearing street-corner loafers, 


District Attorney 


into hugecrimes. The indictments of vengeful grand 
juries are invoked; the people of the State are mis- 
jed by the falsehoods of their. correspondents and 
journals; the telegraphic wires to the north are 
charged with the same things, and the truth of the 
case is only circulated in the Republican journals, 
andhas noshowing whatever on the telegraph lines; 
and every possible. appliance of heated publie and 
social opinion, of professional influence, of sectional 
war prejudices, and of the most outrageous defama- 
tion of Republican reputation, are all invoked to 
prejudice the cases, prevent a fair trial, and either 
convict the hated one or break down his reputation. 
The State if full ofsuch instances.” 


“Our Federal Grand Jury.—The developments of 
the last few days have exposed a system of corrup- 
tion in the Federal jury of the western district of 
Texas that must attract attention at Washington. 
When a body of grand jurors are detected in open 
corruption; when the ‘startling evidence of their 
criminal bribery is exhibited to the public eye; 
when it becomes necessary to place detectives upon 
their track in Texas to secure the safety of our fel- 
low-citizens, the purity of our national ermine is 
sullied, and the honor of the Government degraded. 
For the first time in the history of the Government 
has so anomalous a case been presented; and it has 
fallen to the lot of the Texas Democracy to exhibit 
it. The highest functionaries of the State have be- 
come victims of Democratic malevolence and of 
purchased perjury. Persecutions are boldly perpe- 
trated upon innocent men under the shelter of the 
Federal court, because these men’s only offense is 
that they love their country and oppose Democracy. 

“An honorable State sénator has been dragged 
from asick bed and exposed to every contumely and 
dishonor by Democratie machinations and malice, 
and this jury is the authority for the outrage. The 
Governor and the secretary of State have been in- 
dicted by a body of men under the forms of law, 
who are proven to have been selling themselves 
openly to subserve the purposes of the enemies of 
the Republican party and the Government. Frauds 
and robberies upon the Treasury of the United States 
are justified, and the Democratic thieves are per- 
mitted to go scot-free, because, forsooth, they can 
buy up the grand jury at the nominal price of from 
thirty-five to two hundred and fitty dollars a head. 
Well may we tremble for the safety of Republican 
institutions when these outrages upon their fanda- 
mental principles are existing in the highest and 
what ought to bethe purest tribunals of the country. 

“In view of them, of their open and public exhi- 
bition, it isthe plain duty of Judge Duval to tib- 
erate himself from the first taint of suspicion. He 
cannot, as a just judge, entertain a single official 
act emanating from such a source of corruption as 
an openly acknowledged bribed grand jury. He 
should put his official brand of infamy upon every 
member of that body proven to be guilty. His plain 
and only course is to throw out every indictment that 
was born of so corrupt a body, and every official act 
that bears the stamp of their purchased perjury. If 
it be possible he should go further and weed from 
the bar the members who have prostituted an hon- 
orable profession to pursue with Democratic hate 
the best men in the State, cnly because they are 
Republicans, and to swindle the Treasury of the 
Government out of its just dues.” 

“The following from the Houston Union isexactly 
to the point. We take the liberty of leading it and 
of placing it in our editorial column: 

** One of the funniest things that ever occurred in 
the politics of Texas is the fact that the Democrats 
packed the Federal grand jury to get the Governor 
indicted, and then got so frightened and ashamed 
about it that they began to swear that the jury were 
nearly all Republicans. They now want to get out 
of it, and they are trying to reprosent it as a wholly 
Republican affair. The Union showed each man’s 
political status by name over a month ago, and the 
Jury, was shown to be more than two thirds Demo- 
cratic. Nobody has dared to deny our statement. 
More than two thirds of the jury were supporters of 
Giddings and Hancock, and voted in the grand jury 
as they voted in tho election.’ ” i 


I also add affidavits of another of fny attor- 
neys, Judge Coldwell, a man eminent for his 
legal ability and knowledge of the affairs 
of the State; the secretary of State, Hon. 
James P. Newcomb; J. ©. De Gress, super- 
intendent of public instruction; J. G. Tracy, 
chairman of the Republican central commit- 
tee, and the statement of the Governor: 
STATE or Texas, Grimes county: 

_ 1, ©. Coldwell, one of the attorneys of W. T. Clark 
in the contested election now pending in the Forty- 


Second Congress of the United States, between D. 
C. Giddings, contestant, and said W. T. Clark, con- 


testee, for a sent in the said Congress trom the third | 


congressional district of the State of ‘Texas, do say 
that from diligent inquiry I am fully possessed 
and do solemnly believe, that in parts of said dis- 
trict it has not hitherto been possible to provail 
upon witnesses to testify in behalf of said contestee 
That as such attorney I have examined many per- 
sons- privately, who stated to me that they know 


facts that would be material to support the allega- 
tions of contestee in his answer to the notice of 
‘contest. In the county. of Grimes these persons 
informed me that-they know of many Kepublican 
voters who would have voted for contestee, but were 
deterred from so doing because of threats to dis- 
charge them from service and houses it they did so. 
Others did not vote for contestee because of the 
closing of the polls by the chief registrar, R. N. 
Mills. I was informed by Democrats and Repub- 
liceans that Mills had just cause of alarm for his 
safety; but the parties who gave this information 
refused to testify, because, as they alleged, they 
would be proscribed in business and ostracized, 
themselves and their families. S : 
I found. a similar condition of affairs in Austin 
county, except the closing of the polis. In Wash- 
ington county, among the Republicans, all was con- 
-sternation and dismay, None felt secure from per- 
secution if they gave in their evidence. Many of 
them had been indicted, in my judgment, for pre- 
tended offenses, and, I verily believe, for the pur- 
pose of striking them with terror, so as to aid 
contestant. The indicted persons are county officers. 
The Democratic press, too, teemed with denuncia- 
tion and abuse of all in authority, and threatened 


them with persecutions, so that, in my judgment, it 
would have required extraordinary moral courage 
for a man to have given his evidence in bebalf of 
contestee. The Governor, secretary of State, and 
attorney general had been indicted for issuing a 
certificate of election to contestee, and, during the 
time that evidence should have been taken, hand- 
bills were circulated and posted, to the effect that 
the Governor had fled and was a fugitive from jus-, 
tice. Tho daily press contained the same announce- 
ment. It isimpossible to escape the conclusion that 
all this was for the purpose of alarming Republicans 
and aiding contestant. Whatever may have been 
the motive, this was the effect, and so stated to me 
by, many Republicans, the usual exclamation 
being, ifthe Governor is thus pursued, how can we, 
as humble citizens, escape persecution? The storm 
has blown over, and I now believe we could proceed 
in taking testimony without serious difficulty. 
0. COLD WELL. 


Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 9th day 
of April, 1872. Witness my hand and official signa- 


ture and seal of office. 
fue s.) J. E. TEAGUE, 
nee Notary Public, Grimes county, Texas, 


Navasora, Texas, April 13, 1872. 


Testimony was taken for you, and closed last 
Saturday of April; mailed yesterday. My own 


statement mailed 9th, : 
0. COLDWELL. 
Hon. W. T. CLARK, 510 Tenth street. 


Stare or TEXAS, county of Travis : 

I, James P. Newcomb, secretary of State of the 
State of Texas, being duly sworn, do tay on oath 
that I am convinced from information which has 
come to me that a systematic effort has been organ- 
ized and to a great extent-carried out by the attor- 
neys of D. ©. Giddings, the candidate of the De- 
mocracy for Congressman in the third district, and 
their aiders and abettors, to defeat a fair and com- 
plete exposition of the traud, violence, and intim- 
idation perpetrated by the said D. O. Giddings and 
his political friends during the recent congressional 
election; that this conspiracy has developed itself 
ia the indictment and prosecution of State officials 
and officers of election, both in the Federal and State 
courts; and I fully believe that had there been no 
contest and had the State returning officers granted 
a certificate to D.C, Giddings, that such prosecution 
would never have been instituted; and I further 
believe that if ali pressure isremoved all the charges 
of violence, fraud, and corruption alleged against 
the said D. C. Giddings and his political adherents 
can be:fully substantiated : and that this conspiracy, 
directed against the State officers and officers of 
election was iu. a great measure intended to prevent 
and deter. persons from giving testimony favorable 
to General W, T. Clark, whose seat in Congress is 
contested by D, C. Giddings, and that the allowance 
of ample time for securing. the testimony will serve 
to assure all persons summoned that they can testify 
without fear. The terrorism exerted by prosecu- 
tions before the courts is enhanced from the fact 
that the Democratie lawyers (a large majority of 
the lawyers being Democrats) combine and agree to 
prosecute and not to defend Republicans when 


indicted. 
_ JAMES P. NEWCOMB, 
Secretary of Kiate, State of Texas, 


_ 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 2d day of 


April, 1872. 
[L. sJ : J.C. DE GRESS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Srate or Texas, county of Travis: 
I, J.C. De Grass, of said county and State, do say 


on oath, that I amsuperintendent of public instruc- 
tion for said State, and that I have an extensive 


correspondence throughout the State with my 
. Official subordinates, and by means thercof and my 
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; Texas Contested Election: Clark. 


Hoon Rees. 


own observation on tours. of official inspection, I 
have an accurate idea and good knowledgeof affairs. 
That since the assembling of the so-called tax- 
payers’ convention in the capitol last September, 
there seems to.be an organized effort, on the part of 
Democratic lawyers and leading Democratic. pol- 
iticians, to embarrass the operations of the State 
government in all its departments, This is made 
evident by voluntary associations of lawyers, who 
tendered their services gratuitously to prevent the 
collection of taxes Jevied to sustain our common 
schools, Taking its rise in this source, a feeling of 
bitter and implacable hostility has been manifested 
on the part of the Democratic masses toward. all 
Republicans and. the Republican administration. 
From special sources of information entirely trust- 
worthy, and from general report, I learn that Re- 
publican oflicers are, and have been, for two or three 
months past, pursued with false accusations in the 
courts, and a storm of denunciation and detraction, 
utterly destructive of the free exercise of opinion 
and action. specially has this been the condition 
of the third congressional district, where the mass 
of our colored poputation reside, That during tho 
election for a member of Congress in October, 1871, 
I was a part of the time in Limestone county, and 
said county was completely under the dominion of 
mob rule. That no freedom existed during said 
period in the county aforesaid, except for the lawless 
mob.. Large numbers of the colored voters had 
taken refuge in the woods from the impending vio- 
lence. That for the last two months, and even 
longer, in my opinion, the condition of the public 
mind has been such ag to preclude the full expres- 
sion of facts by Republican magses, bearing on the 
contested election between D. C, Giddings and W. 
T. Clark for a seat in Forty-Second Congress, from 
thethird districtof Texas. ‘That latterly, owing tothe 
belief gradually fixing itself upon the Democratic 
masses, that the national Executive will sustain our 
Governor in his efforts to secure tho protection of 
law to all classes, greater security is felt, and a 
larger degree of freedom is manifested by the mass 
of Republican voters, And I now believe that if 
timoisailowed there will beno difficulty in obtaining 
the evidence that will sustain all the material allega- 
tions of the answer of W. T. Clark to the notice of 
contest by D, C. Giddings. 
: J. C. DE GRESS, 


` Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
a State of Texas. 


Stare or Texas, Travis county : 
Sworn to and subsoribed before me this 2d day of 


April, A. D. 1862. 
ius] JAMES P. NEWCOMB 
Tis Bs Secreiary of State, 


STATE or Texas, county of Travis: 


J, J. Œ. Tracy, chairman of the Republican exec- 
utive committee, State aforesaid, being duly sworn, 
do say on oath that I believe there exists through- 
out this State a conspiracy on the part of the Demo- 
cratic lawyers of a, certain class and leading ultra 
Democratic politicians, having for its object the 
overthrow of the State government; that this con- 
spiracy had its inception last summer during the 
session of the so-called tax-payers’ convention; that 
the evidence of this is to be found in the admitted 
organized effort of the Democratic lawyers of the 
State to defeat the collection of school taxes, and in 
the procurementof indictments by Democratic grand 
juries of a large numberof Republican officials for 
frivolous and pretonded offenses; that. tho grand 
jury, at the late term of the district court of the 

nited States for west district of Texas, wereinduced 
by the conspirators aforesaid to present bills of in- 
dictment against the secretary of State, and his 
Execllency the Governor as accessory, for issuing a 
certificate of election to Hon. W. T. Clark as mem- 
ber-elect from the third district of Texas to the Forty- 
Second Congress of the United States; that several 
members of said grand jury have been arrested, 
charged with having been compelled by Democratic 
lawyers or their agents to do the bidding of said law- 
yers; others of said grand jury, over their own sig- 
naturesin the public prints aver that if the injunc- 
tion of secrecy is removed they could testify to the 
criminality of some of their fellows in presenting 
said indictments. Since. the finding of said bills 
against the Governor and secretary of State, in va- 
rious counties of the third congressional district the 
work of indicting local Republican officials for cor- 
rupt purposes began, and has been prosecuted with 
vigor, In the county of Washington members of the 
county or police court were indicted in: the State 
courts for the alleged offense of corruptly voting 
upon particular measures pending before them. In 
Grimes, Austin, and Harris eounties criminal pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against the judges of 
election for the manner in whieh they discharged 
their several duties, all of which have been without 
the. slightest just cause or reasonable foundation, 
as L verily believe. In consequence of these move- 
ments. by the Democracy there has. been and stili 
continues a.general feeling of insecurity on the part 
of Republicans, who would otherwise have given 
important evidence of fraud, intimidation, and vio- 
lence on the-part of the Democracy at the late con- 
greasional eloction.. This feeling of alarm. existed 
ina vety high degree during the time allowed for 
taking testimony in-tho contested election of Gid- 
dings vs. Clark. In Washington county the evidence 


was taken during the session of the district court, 
and immediately preceding, when all. was terror, 
alarm; and confusion, in consequence of the unjust 
criminal proceedings-aforesaid.  . bees 

In consequence of the energetic action of the Qoy- 
ernor, in connection with the fact that the crimes 
of these conspirators havé come to light, and been 
exposed by the press, thus having the effect of silenc- 
ing them for the present, a feeling of greater security 
now exists among loyal men, and I now believe full 
and ample evidence can be had to establish all the 
material allegations of Hon, W. T. Clark in his an- 
swer to notice of contest by D. C. Giddings. 

J.G. TRACY. 


Sworn and subscribed to before -me, at Austin, 
Travis county, Texas, this 2d day of April, 1872. 
fu. s] i JAMES DAVIDSON, 

i Adjutant General and Chief of Police 

`. Jor State of Texas. 

I; E. J, Davis, Governor of the State of Texas, do 
certity that from my observation it has been the 
purpose of D. C. Giddings, or his aiders or abettors, 
since the contest commenced before Congress for the 
seat now held by General W. T, Clark, to create a 
public opinion adverse to Clark, by indicting through 
corrupt manipulation of the United States grand 
jury at Austin, the Governor and other State offi- 
cers who gave the certificate of election to said W. 
TT, Clark. : Among other means adopted to carry out 
this design was tho publication that the Governor, 
through fear of those indictments, had fled the State, 
which publication was issued in the form of an “ ex- 
tra,” written by an individual known as W. Ms 
alias ‘Buck? Walton, late chairman of the Demo- 
cratic central committee, and issued from the office 
of a paper published at the capital of the State, 
called the Statesman, which I ain informed and be- 
lieve is owned and published by said Walton and the 
law firm of Hancock & West, said Hancock being 
the present member of Congress from the fourth 
district of ‘Texas. . 

My official information also leads me to conclude 
that this design has been attempted to be carried 
out in the State courts within that congressional 
district by indictments and threats of indictments 
and prosecution of the local officers who conducted 
the election, as well as of voters who had forwarded 
complaints and affidavits charging improper con- 
duct of the opposition at that election. 

Tam sure that during the excitement caused by 
these proceedings, which have been going on for two 
or three months past; it would not have been possi- 
ble to get full and straightforward statements trom 
all witnesses in that district in regard to facts favor- 


able to said Clark, 
. EDWARD J. DAVIS, 


Governor of Texas, 


Thus it will be seen that no witness in my 
behalf conld have been brought forward to 
swear to the truth in regard to the election. 
It will also be seen that all these indictments 
were intended to secure the object of the rebel 
Democracy in the third district of Texas, which 
was this, and only this, to unseat the sitting 
member'and force upon the House the con- 
testant. 

I now proceed to examine the case upon its 
merits, and I cannot better do that than by 
referring to a portion of my own argument 
before the committee. I will not, take up the 
time of the House to read that here, but ask 
that it may be incorporated.in my remarks: 


Bosque county. ; 

It is a little remarkable that Bosque county should 
not have been counted for the contestant. The tacts 
are, that when the contestee was canvassing in that 
county during the election he was advised to leave 
by the principal Republicans for the reason that it 
was not safe for any man of his sentiments to be seen 
about there after daylight. - . 

The registrar, Thomas Ford, duly appointed, did 
not appear during the election, beeruse, being a 
Union man, he had once before been hunted for his 
life, and escaped by a miracie. 

Brazos county. 

C.S. West, a bitter Democratic partisan, son-in-law 
of Judge Duval, of the Federal court, who perjured 
himself and got his pay both from the confederacy and 
the General Government and who now pretends to 
hold the United states court in tae western district 
of Texas, this West, partner of Jons Hancock, the 
Democratie member of the fourth district, who has 
gone to Cincinnati with Senator ilamivron, gives 
his testimony with regard to this county. The Gov- 
ernor’s right to reject the vote of Brazos county, cast 
in face of the law, is indisputable. ; : 

: If Hancocx and West and their sort are to dictate 


the policy of this Government or the State govern: | 


ment of Texas, then it is time for Jefferson Davis to 
be President of the United States. ; 
: | Freestone county. : i 
Freestone county was rejected: by: the. Governor. 
Qne cannot escape the conviction. that.all.the wit- 
nesses are suborned: in the. interest: of contestant. 


| 


oi): Dho 
itted, but 


(See statement: made to Governor; page: 
contestant admits that frauds were. bbe 
says notin thè interest of contestant. Task 
ination of testimony, ‘andthe statembt fe 
Tracy, registrar, who waa thon acting inthe interest 
of justice, byt who to the personal knowledge of. gon- 
testee, was paid to make the counter statements, as 
in the evidehoo of contestants 9° 175 ES 4 my 
$ i Galveston county o Ss e 
‘In this county the friéndsof Mr. Gredley, of ‘the 
Tribune, were most active.’ Itis unnecessary. t6' ko 
into particulars in regard to. Mr. Greeley’a yigit to 
Texas. It was made with the view to secure his 
nomination as President. -THe contestes gavé him 
ho encouragement, and henee the opposition of the 
Tribune and its friends in that county. - sakes 
The man McCormick, who testifies, kept hounds 
to hunt negroes before the war; was a pdadjor, ‘or 
rather says he was in the rebel-services pretended 
to be a Republican; was removed from offite for 


good cause; hence his opposition, 
Grimes county... ae eee 

The evidence from this county on the part of ĝon» 
testee has been telegraphed by his attorney ag on 
the way. From this statement of Judge Gold well it 
will appear that R. N, Mills.was justified in leaving 
the polls, and ‘that the statement. of contestes in 
regard to the 1,000 votes will be fulty sustait er os 

: Harris county.” ae 

Here’ we have to deal with ‘one’ of ‘the ‘most! re- 
murkable instances of rebet deceit atid: chicanery. 
The election was going on to ali appéaranees quistly 
and peaceably, until about two o'clock of the, third 
day: This contested was here in person, and up to 
that hour it wassupposed that Harris ootinty, oneof 
the most advanced and civilized communities of the 
State, would give at least one thousand majority for 
the Republican candidate, 

Suddenly the contestant appeared on. tho stroet, 
and in less than two hours the election was broken 
up. Hundreds of Republicans who were there de- 
siring to vote went home in fear and dismay. es 

_ Themen who, without reason, broke up the eled- 
tion have been indicted in the Federal court, and it 
is to be hoped that they will receive thejust punish- 


: ment provided tor in the enforcement act.“ 

‘The contestant makes. the gratuitous remark:in 
his argument.that.one of. the judges of election was 
caught eluting the ballot-box, He knows so well 
that that is false, that.on that testimony alone in 
Harris county he has convicted himself béfore. the 
people of at least indiscretions .. ce 


Hill county. : 


_ It is only necessary to say, in answer to contestan 

in regard to Hill county, that the man on, whom he 
relied, and who was bought by him or his friends 
to swear that he had changed ballots, has been ar- 
rested, confessing the perjury by which contestant 
hopes to win this case. : i 


Limestone county. 


. The state of affairs proven-in this gounty is enough 
to any impartial judge on which to rest this whole 
case. oe : 
The ‘contestant’s statements, from the beginning 
to the end of his argument, taken in eonnect’on 
with the testimony, and that of contestee, herewith 
submitted, are a sufficient answer to every charge 
brought forward by’ contestant, and are sustained 
by tne testimony taken by the contestant himself, 
Theargument of contestant regarding this county 
wiil stang upon the records of election cases as the 
elimax of brazen effrontery and impudence.. | 


Navarro county. ie: : 


The records of the War Department. will show 
that the allegations of contestant: regarding Sinith 
are void of truth in every, particular. Regardiug 
Robertson, Walker, and Washington counties, the 
game acts of Violence, intimidation, fraud, and cot- 
ruption can be proven, ‘ 

In utter defiance ot the laws of the land, these ' 
men in 1871, as in 1861, set theinselves up to sabvert 
not only the State, but the General Government, 
‘hey tore down the national flag and barneg-it inia 
tar barrel. They murdered: innocent men, quietly 
sitting in-the doors of their houses, chopped their 
heads off and tossed their carcasses on the railway 
track to shield their guilt, They buraed! down 
school-honses; they whipped the teache, they 
refused them shelter or food; and in every way 29n-. . 
ceived by the villainy of man, they have attempted 
to thwart the voice of the loyal people throughout 
the State. i ria ti gee FS 

They hate any man in sympathy with the Govern- 
ment, either State or nationals afd nothing ‘will 
bring. them to their senses and ‘secure. w proper 
regard for the rights.of the. people, but the assur- 
auce, once for all expressed in this House, that thoy 
cannot take the law inte theirown hands and sab~ 
vert the State. government and elect whom they. 
please... oP ` i 


Mr. Speaker, I have said that any atten pt 
at this: stage of the: contest te reversesthe ac- 
tion of the Committee of Hlections ig a work 
whith Mr: Greeley would cath: ‘* seperservice- 
able.” And yet Í cannot:go from this body, 
wheré I think 4 have no personat enctuy, where 
I have labored: for: the best: interests. of my 
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constituency, without saying that no one meas- 
ure, since I have been a member of this House, 
of whatever nature for the benefit of my State 
has become a law of the land which was not 
inaugurated and pressed through by my own 
personal efforts and those of my Republican 
colleagues. In vindication of that statement 
I call upon any member of the House, or 
any citizen in my district, to read the Statutes- 
at-Large of the United States. since the 30th 
of March, 1870. I go and leave my work 
behind me. Men may.talk, and talk, and 
talk, but at the expiration of his term the 
man who has done his duty, and his whole 
duty, must be able to turn to some statute 
which will show that he has done work and 
left his mark there. This is the first time 
in the history of a Republican Congress when 
it has been said to a patriot soldier ‘‘Go,” 
and to a Ku Klux rebel, ‘t Come.” 

Sir, I might go on for hours, and read to 
you evidence as strong as that of Holy Writ, 
substantiating every allegation I have set forth 
in my answer to the notice of the contestant. 
But, sir, Ido not propose thus to occupy the 
time of the House. I know the Committee of 
Elections enjoys its confidence, and it would be 
like attempting to sail up Niagara to make 
any effort to alter the determination of this 
House in regard to my case. But in behalf 
of the loyal men of my State, in behalf of the 
eighty thousand Republicans there, white and 
black, I enter here aud now my solemn pro- 
test against this report. By the memory of 
three hundred thousand heroic dead, who died 
that four million men might be free, by the 
memory of the Union soldiers whose bones 
lie bleaching from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, by the memory of the heroes of 
the old army of the Tennessee, I pray you 
pause before you take your final action on 
this contest. : 

On my way to the Capitol I was told that 
they proposed to-day to begin and bury the 
army of the Tennessee; that they intended to 
bury me first, and to keep on burying that old 
army until they had buried its oldest and 

reatest leader ia November next. Sir, here 
is the roll of the army of the Tennessee, [hold- 
ing the same in an unfolded condition,] When 
I first entered the doors of this House, and 
looked over this body, I found thirty-five men, 

` officers of that old army, on the floor. There 
are nearly as many now. On this roll there 
are three hundred thousand of the bravest men 
who ever stood upon the battle-field during 
the last war. The names of Logan, of Slo- 
eum, of Washburn, of Mower, of McKee, of 
Payne, Leggett, Giles Smith, and a host of 
others are here. The names of McPherson, 
of Crocker, Ransom, Harker, and Rawlins 
are not there; they have been ‘buried, some 
of them shot down on the field of battle, others 
worn out by the very rebel element whose 
candidate you propose to seat here this day. 

Bury the army of the Tennessee! Mr. 
Speaker, when you bury that army you bury 
the last sentiment of loyalty that beats in the 
hearts of twenty miliion men and women of 
this country. 

Bury the army of the Tennessee! I tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, before that army is buried, 
with the principles for which it fought, you 
will not find a green thing from the Potomac 
to the Gulf, and these men who now propose 
to break down this great party, to sacrifice its 
friends as they are now proposing to do, will 
find that before that is accomplished, out of 
the very graves from every national cemetery, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, will 
rise the dead heroes of that old army, to fight 
the battle of freedom over again. 

Bury the army of the Tennessee! Why, 
sir, I recollect very well when, as a private 
soldier, I first shouldered my musket and went 
out into that army. I knew it when it was a 


little brigade at Bird’s Point, Missouri. I fol- 
lowed it from Henry, and Donelson, and 
Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and 
Atlanta, to the sea, and back to Washington, 
and you remember when these very walls 
trembled with the mighty tread, and trembled 
with joy and pride under the footsteps of that 
vietorious old army. Ay, sir, it was the only 
army that never turned its back to the foe. 
I beg pardon of the House for referring so 
warmly to that army of which I was so long 
the adjutant general and chief of staff. 

I come back to the question. before the 
House. ‘The result of the vote here to-day 
will be announced in dispatches all over the 
South, and in my district, where the guns are 
already loaded, so perfectly well known has 
been the action of the committee for many 
days, they will be fired in honor of the rebel vic- 
tory. No enthusiasm since the first defeat at 
Bull Run can compare with that which will 
thrill every rebel heart when this day’s vote is 
announced along the wires. With bonfires 
and illuminations; with burning of school- 
houses and murdering of teachers; with in- 
sult and ostracism of the wives and children 
of the Union men in my district will this 
result be welcomed. From the South will 
come up dispatches of great rejoicing of the 
rebel Democracy; and the editor of the New 
York Tribune, the candidate of the Dolly 
Varden convention, will come in for his share 
of the plaudits and praises of his rebel friends 
for his assistance in my defeat. By the action 
of this House to day you say to these men 
that hereafter in defiance of law in defiance 
of thè orders, of the proclamations of the Gov- 
ernor, they can go to tbe polls armed and 
camp there. You put fifty thousand muskets 
and revolvers in the hands of the most des- 
perate men in Texas, who will never again 
allow a man to vote for the Republican cause. 
Your action will cost the lives of at least five 
thousand men in Texas. You say to them, 
“All you have to do is to take your double-bar- 
reled shot-guns, your revolvers and bowie- 
knives, go to the polls, and drive away every 
man who is opposed to you, and then let your 
candidate come up here and this Congress will 
protect you.” 

Is this really to be the treatment which the 
men who have fought for so many years in 
behalf of the Government and in behalf of 
the principles of the Republican party are to 
receive? I have fought this battle for eleven 
years; I have suffered with my wife and chil- 
dren every indignity and every species of ostra- 
cism, and yet for all this the Republican ma- 
jority of this Congress propose to place me 
under the feet of my Ku Klux adversaries. 
Gentlemen talk about testimony. Ihave done 
everything I could to bring testimony here. 
I have brought forth evidence of a terrorism 
more terrible than that of shot-guns. It is 
tbat which prevents you from buying a pound 
of meat at your butcber’s or a loaf of bread 
at your baker’s unless you are in sympathy 
with the Ku Klux Democracy. The testimony 
of the contestant himself, to which I have re- 
ferred, shows that it could not be more dam- 
nable or infamous were it torn, every leaf, 
from the records of hell. To show the char- 
acter of that testimony on which this report is 
made, I desire to have read one specimen. 
Take the published report and compare it 
with the original manuscript. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CALVERT, Texas, October 15, 1871. 

Dear Sir: This is the first time that I have had 
the honor of addressing yoa, and I hope that you 
will give mea few minutes’ attention, so that L may 
lay wy case before you. 

On the 6th instant Colonel Gillespie and Byron 
Mahlor came to me and told me that if we wanted 
to carry the county for Clark that we would have 
to give registration papers to about one hundred 
Republicans then at the polls, said parties having 
beer refused registration papers by Ned Butler. To 


do this they wanted me to sign Butler’s name to the 
papers, and then issue them to those parties who 
would call for them. Itold them that I could not 
lend myself to any such scheme. But they then told 
meif Edid not doso that my school certificate would 
be taken from me and given to some better man. 
Under this compulsion I consented to sign the 
papers; but before I did so Colonel Gillespie told 
me that there would be no danger, and if I should 
be found out thathe had the word of Governor Davis 
that I would be pardoned in ten days, if convicted. 
Now, Governor, [ have been found out, and the 
grand jury of this county has found a bill of indict- 
ment against me for it. They also found bills against 
Colonel Gillespie, Judge Thurmond, and other Re- 
publicans, but on different charges from the one 
brought against me. , £ 

My object in writing to you is to ask your advice 
about the matter, Please write to me at once and 
advise me what will be best for me to do. 

Colonel Gillespie told me that he would give you 
a full statement of the affair. 

Very respectfully, C. HURTEL. 


His Excellency Governor Davis. 


Cauvert, Texas, November 8, 1871. 


I dosolemnly swear that the contents of the within 
statement are true. 
C. HURTEL. 


At the time that I did this I understood that it 
was the general programme throughout the State in 
conducting the election. 

Indorsed on the back: “Charles Hurtel. D. G. 
Worrell, United States commissioner, western dis- 
trict of Texas.” 


Mr. CLARK. of Texas. 
Clerk to read the true letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CALVERT, Texas, October 15, 1871. 

_Drar Siz: I have the honor to address you a few 
lines to make a statement of the proceedings of the 
grand jury of this county against all good Repub- 
licans who took any active part in the late elections 
in this county. The grand jury has found bills of 
indictment against ali good Republicans who took 
any active part in the election, Judge Thurmond, 
Colonel Gillespie, myself, and a good many others, 
have had bills found against them, and put under 
arrest for purely imaginary charges. I am under 
arrest, but not confined, for “aiding persons not 
qualified” to vote. ; 

Iam engaged in teaching a colored school in this 
county, and have been teaching forthe past eighteen 
months, and have suffered a good deal of persecution 
on that account by the Democrats; have been as- 
saulted on three different occasions. The last timo 
was on the 17th of June, 1871. At that time I was 
knocked down and beaten with a club until I was 
insensible, by one William Hearne, a wealthy citizen 
of this county. I intended to. have bim indicted 
before the present grand jury for assault and bat- 
tery, but he having friends and relatives on the 
grand jury, he had me indicted to defeat me in my 
case against him before the grand jury. 

My dear Governor, I am an old Federal soldier, 
and served my country faithfully, which the wounds 
on my body will testify. 

Ilost my right leg above the knee at the battle 
of Gettysburg, 2d of July, 1863, besides two other 
wounds received before that time; and I now most 
respectfully ask your advice as to how I shall pro- 
ceed about getting out of my present difficulties and 
getjustice done me. Colonel Gillespie knows me 
personally, and can tell you about me, and that I 
am an unflinching Republican. 

T hold a certificate of the third class in the public 
schools of this State, and would like to be assigned 
to aschool; asit would now be dangerous for me to 
go back to where I have been teaching. and if possi- 
ble (when I get out of my present difficulties) I 
would like to be assigned to some other part of this 
district. g 

With many wishes for your prosperity and happi- 
ness, I am truly and most respectfully, your obedient 


servant, 
r C. HURTEL. 
His Excellency Governor Davis, 


P. S.—Please excuse bad writing, as it is the fault 


of the constant use of my crutches. 
Respectfully, C. HURTEL. 


I now ask the 


A true copy: J. C. DE GRESS, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Mr. CLARK, of Texas. I refer now to the 

telegram on page 18 of the argument of the 
contestee : 

Letter on page 94, Giddings’s testimony, is a 


complete forgery. We have original. If all the tes- 
timony is of the same genuineness it is a complete 


fraud. JAS. P. NEWCOMB, 
Secretary of State, 
Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus. 
Whatever may be the action of this House, 
the time is coming when the conduct of the 
Governor in issuing to me that certificate will 
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Texas Contested Election—Mr.-Clark. 


Ho:or Reps: 


be vindicated by all honest men of the coun- 
try. There is nothing even in the testimony 
of the contestant militating against that cer- 
tificate. In referring to Brazos county, the 
committee say that the board of elections had 
the right to number and mark each ticket. I 
join issue on thit. 

Mr. HOAR. The committee make no such 
statement anywhere. The committee say that 
the numbering of the ballots by the officers 
of elections, whether legal or illegal, does 
not warrant depriving the voter of the right 
to cast his ballot. 

Mr. CLARK, of Texas. In other words, 
they have the right to number the ballots 
whether in violation of law or not, and to 
keep a complete supervision over every man 
with regard to his vote. I assert, sir, that 
that is utterly in violation of the law of the 
State, and is a species of Ku Klux espionage 
to which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would not like long to be subjected in Texas. 

I believe, sir, that the whole question in my 
case depends upon the action of the returning 
officers regarding Washington county. I think 
the chairman of the committee has come to 
the same conclusion. Indeed, the report of 
the committee would indicate that so far as 
the armed violence of Limestone and Free- 
stone counties is concerned, the Governor 
was perfectly justified in rejecting the votes 
of those two counties. This Washington 
county is the home of the contestant, It is 
the garden spot of the State. I have lived 
there. I know its people ; and I know there 
is in that county a Republican majority of 
1,800 or 2,000 votes. It was natural, sir, that 
this contestant should desire to carry his own 
county. Unfortunately for him. he did not, 
but he was sufficiently successful to reduce 
my majority to about 200. To accomplish 
that result the contestant and his friends, as 
is shown by the evidence, set up two boxes, 
one on either side of the court-house, one 
called “the white man’s box,” and the other 
tthe black man’s box,” thus drawing a dis- 
tinction between the different classes of voters, 
tthe rebel Democratic’? and ‘‘the Repub- 
lican.’’? It is well known that the contestant 
and his family are very large owners of real 
estate, and are bankers and lawyers in that 
county. The scheme was well devised and 
admirably executed. When it was discovered 
that I was to carry that county by a very large 
majority these two boxes were set up, in. the 
face of the protest of the district attorney, as 
shown by evidence of contestant. 

The regular judge of election was driven 
from the board, and a creature of the con- 
testant, without any authority, assigned to 
preside over ‘‘ the white man’s box.” _ To 
make this scheme of villainy more complete, 
the telegraphic wires leading to Austin were 
cut, in order that no knowledge of these facts 
might come to the Governor of the State; 
and not until they had. accomplished their 
object did. the friends of the contestant permit 
the wires to he replaced. In view of these facts 
gworn to and certified before the returning 
officers, the Governor of the State rejected 
this illegal white man’s box and counted only 
the regular box in accordance with the election 
laws of the State. In this, as has been said, 
the Governor was perfectly justified, and he 
would have been false to himself and to the 
loyal people of the district had he acted other- 
wise. The committee think differently. They 
never will be convinced to the contrary until 
they have passed through one election in the 
State of Texas. [am sorry, sir, that not one 
member of the committee ever smelt powder, 
or was ever under rebel fire, but I hope, sir, 
that the time is coming when they or their 
children will learn by the iron hand of experi- 
ence what it isto live in a disloyal State. 

I regret to have occupied the attention of the 


House solong.. Lhave done it only:in “justice 


to myself and to the Joyal people ofthe South.: 


eee will not'-bear. from me very soon, probe 
ably. 
sible.. But, sir, I am-coming back hbere.: 
coming back to raise my voice once more in: 
behalf of the rights of the people whose:cause 
I have ever advocated on this floor—the cause 


of loyalty and equal rights for every Ameri- 


can citizen. : 

I would like to refer for a moment to the 
achievements of the Republican party in my 
State since it came into power. For thirty 
long years the Democracy held that State, as 
it held the other sonthern States, in the abject 
subjection of master and slave, slaves white as 
wellas black. When that mighty incubus of 


aristocratic slave power was lifted from tbat, 


people it sprang into a new life. For thirty 
years of Democratic rule, with millions of 
money and millions of acres of land, they 
could show less than four hundred miles of 
railroads. With the Republican party in power 
in Jess than two years they showed over five 
hundred. miles of railroad completed. For 
thirty years there never was seen a free school 
in the whole State, notwithstanding ‘the. mil- 
lions of money appropriated for that purpose. 
The same men who have secured the seat here 
for my opponent stole the money which was 
to be applied to the purposes of free schools, 
exhausted the treasury, and left a debt of 
$500,000 upon the Republican party. To-day, 
in less than eighteen months after the Repub- 
lican party took control, there are over two 
thousand schools and over one hundred and 
eighty thousand children in them. 

‘And more, sir. Men talk here flippantly about 
the carpet-bag governments of the South. The 
Governor of my State, the bravest, the most 
honest, the most earnest-hearted Executive in 
the South, was born in Florida, and has lived 
thirty years in Texas. The secretary of 
State, earnest, true, and determined, has lived 
there nearly thirty years. The other return- 
ing officer has lived there for more than thirty- 
five years; and so with nearly every State 
officer in Texas. They have stood up man- 
fully against every attempt to involve the 
State in debt, notwithstanding it was sought 
to be forced upon them by the Legislature, 
four. fifths of whom were southern born, every 
Democrat with two exceptions voting all 
the time for every job. For the last time 
I reiterate what I have said before on this 
floor, that with all these attempts on the part 
of the rebel Democracy the State to-day 
stands better in credit. than any southern 
State. She owes less than five-hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Her bonds sell readily at par. 
Her treasury meets every demand upon it, and 
it will be the glory of the Republican party in 
the future as in the past to hold up to the 
country a reconsiructed State whose credit, 
whose honor, and whose integrity is proof 
against every insinuation, every unauthorized 
statement which has been made on this floor 
or in the Senate by any man, whatever his 
rank or position. 

It is true, sir, that in this contest I have 
been compelled to contest against one of the 
vice presidents of the Dolly Varden conven- 
tion, a Senator from my State. He has sought 


-every opportunity, perhaps because I was his 


opponent for his seat in the Senate, to vilify 
and. traduce me, and to hold me up to the 
execration of men who think like himself, that 
no man bas any right to be born unless he can 
be born in the South. The chief and most 
earnest advocate of the very measures brought 
forward by the Legislature of the State to 
carry out the provisions of the constitution 


which he himself wrote and caused to be, 


incorporated therein, when the time came for 
him to put his hands in his pocket and pay 
his share- of the taxes which were necessary 


Your action to-day makes that impos-: 
am 


to support. the-‘measures: called for by>that: 
constitution, he then, like albhis family, loving: 
money better than principle, enjoying vituper-: 
ation better than: commendation, soured; em=! 
bittered, lonely, and’ miserable, ‘without! 
friend as he says in-the broad: land; has made: 
it his special province to. vilify: the- State: 
administration, abuse’ the school system, and: 
has joined. the -rebel Democracy to assist. my 
opponent and- secare: my defeat: = 9.0 

have said, sir, that Lgo but to return. L 
shall return when men. like the one whom I 
have just déscribed shall have gone down to 
their graves. unbonored, unwept,:and-unsung y 
when the school-house and the church. will :be 
seen upon every hill-top, and in every valley 
throughout that beautiful Jand; when the 
whistle of the locomotive shall have frightened 
from their dens forever all the Ku. Klux aud 
all the rebel friends of that gentleman; when 
the three thousand miles of railroad now being 
built at the rate of two and a half miles a day, 
shall have brought to that State. the industry 
and intelligence of Europe and of the great 
Northwest. Then, sir, it, will not benecessary 
for the sitting member, as now; his seat being 
contested by one of the friends of the contest- 
ant, to take-a pistol in one hand aad a- pen in 
the other to take his testimony to vindicate 
his cause. In that day there will be no sub- 
ornation of witnesses. There will be no such 
record as that which has been presented here 
by the contestant, but he and all his friends, 
unless they repent and join the progressive 
party, the great Republican party, which 
believes treason odious and: loyalty honorable, 
will have sunk into the oblivion which they. 
deserve. OR 

Mr. Speaker, I have been ‘called a carpet- 
bagger. It is true, sir, that I was born in New 
England; that I drew my first breath amid 
her grim, gray cliffs and mountain peaks, her 
crystal lakes, her lofty pines, her melancholy 
solitudes. More than twenty-five. years ago, 
a boy of thirteen, I went out alone to fight my 
battle with the world. [learned at my mother’s 
knee to hate wrong, slavery, dishonesty, and 
hypocrisy. Creeping up the old stairway many 
a day I have listened to that mother’s pleading 
with the great God above us for the liberation 
of the slave and the equality of man before the 
law. I love to go. back sometimes to that old 
home and to Jay my head down.upon the rocks 
and feel the great heart of New England beat 
up through her granite. Honest pulsations 
are they as they come up from those rocky 
depths, and their influence is now, and has been 
felt for nothing but good throughout the glo- 
rious Westand Southwest, and their vibrations 
are only lost when they meet the lips of the 
waves that kiss the shores of the Pacific. 

[am prodd that I am a New England man, 
but I am alsoan American citizen and a citizen 
of Texas. Through the terrible. battle-fields 
of the war I fought my way there. I believel 
have a right to livethere and wherever. the old 
starry banner floats.. ‘I'rue, Lhave seen thas: 
flag torn down over my head and burned inthe 
tar barrel during my canvass; but, thank Gao” 
I shall yet live to see the day when, even in 
Texas, any man who dares to tear down that 
flag will be hanged upon the spot and all the 
people will say “amen,” + - Bice a 

One word more, and. I have done. , : 

In the language of Henry. Clay, until very 
recently the patron ,political saint of Mr. 
Greeley, the candidate of the ‘‘chamelion’’ 
convention at Cineinnati— ss 


“announce here that I have wished the good 
opinion of the world, but I defy the most malignant: 
of miy enemies to show that I have attempted to 
gain it by any low- or groveling acts, byiany mean or 
unworthy: sacrifices, by the violaticn of any: 0 he 
obligations of honor, or by a breach ofany. © the: 
duties which I owed to my country.” 0) 8a 


I ainderstand the temper of this House. You 
cannot pass the ‘‘ civil rights bill,” nor çan 
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ou continue in force the ‘(Ku Klux act.” 

‘he loyal people of the South in the coming 
contest, the bitterest and most vindictive ever 
known in this country, will next fall be left tô 
themselves, as they were in 1860 and 1861,to the 
mercy of their enemies, thanks to Mr. Greeley 
and his friends. But the cause of loyalty and 
freedom will triumph. It will cost blood and 
treasure, but out of the second rebellion will 
come the hero of the old army of the Tennessee’ 
once more triumphant. 

The soldiers and sailors who endured so 
much and sacrificed so much in the late war 
have no use for the hot and cold philosopher 
of Chappaqua. i 

“ Consistency is a jewel;” the only maxim 
which the swift bailor of his country’s arch- 
traitor has never learned. This maxim will 
be taught him and all like him by the peo- 

le next November who hate treason and 

ypocrisy and who love the patriot soldier 
and the memory of their country’s heroic 
dead. ‘Time at last makes all things eyen,” 
“There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long, 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 

Mr. Speaker, turn out the patriot soldier, 
and swear in the unrepentant rebel. I have 

one. 


Financial Condition of South Carolina. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT B. ELLIOTT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 80, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Wholo on the state of the Union— 


Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr. Sresxer: It is with reluctance that I 
at this time rise for the purpose of obtrading 
myself on the attention of the House. 

Iam reluctant because I recognize the fact 
that however brief or circumscribed my re- 
marks may be, they must necessarily occupy 
to some extent a portion of the time of the 
House which is justly demanded by the mul- 
titudinous requirements of the public service. 
But, sir, there is a consideration that impels 
me to the performance of this task; a con- 
sideration that must outweigh my own feelings, 
and that must serve as my only excuse for 
availing myself of the courtesy of this body. 
That, sir, is the consideration of my duty as a 
Representative. 

I know, sir, that this single word ‘duty’ 
carries with itall that need be addressed to 
right-thinking. right-feeling and conscientious 
men. The duties ofa Representative can neither 
be evaded, nor slighted, and all that he can hope 
foris that bya strict and faithful performance of 
them he may not only secure theapproval and 
indorsement of those whom he may represent, 
but obtain that blessing which is sweeter 
still, the consciousness of his own rectitude 
wud the quiet repose of his own conscience. 
With this feeling at my heart, and appreciat- 
ing, as I do fully, the stupendous responsibility 
that rests upon me, and recognizing also my 
own weakness, I desire here and now tovin- 
dicate the administration of. the State govern- 
ment of South Carolina, to reply to the unjust 
strictures against the race with which I am so 
closely identified, and to submit a few facts 
which, when submitted, I feel assured will at 
once show up in all its glaring characters the 
mendacity ot the assailants of the Republican 
party of my State. I shall assert nothing that 
I cannot at this moment substantiate with 
the proofs. I shall speak from the records 
and shall ask you to examine with me those 
records. 

As a member of this House I am sworn 


| 


not only ‘to the faithful performance of my 
duties-toward the nation, but to take care that 
my Commonwealth be not injured, and to see, 
in as far as I may be able, that. her public offi- 
cers'suffer no unjust harm. With this state- 
ment of my position, by way of preface, I shall 
now attempt to reply to” the allegations made 
a short time ago by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, [Mr. Vooruess,] reiterated by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brcx,] and 
often repeated by other gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. I will not pause for 
an instant to challenge those gentlemen to 
their proofs, for I know as well as they can 
know, that reliable proofs they have not. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
HEES] based his argument upon a report sub- 


mitted to the General Assembly of South 


Carolina a few'months ago by one of its com- 
mittees. This report was written, shaped, 
and manipulated by B. F. Whittemore, an ex- 
member of Congress. Whatever of glory may 
be achieved by that report ought certainly to 
go to his credit; whatever of infamy might 
attach to its bold perversions of fact will 
surely reach him. I will not attempt to explain 
to the House who this reputable witness is, 
for you all know him as well as I do, and you 
all know him to be indeed an honorable man. 
I will not ask you to'rule out his testimony as 
doubtful or unreliable, for many of you in the 
Forty-First Congress (the gentleman from In- 
diana included) gave your. testimonial, by 
your votes, as to his integrity as a man and to 
his veracity as a witness, I will not ask you 
at this late hour to express your views as to his 
moral conduct in public life, for out of regard 
for his purity as a man and his uprightness as 
a Representative, the Forty-First Congress de- 
clined to resubject him to the contaminating 
influences of legislation from which he had 
been mercifully relieved but a short time 
before. 

In order that the House may clearly under- 
stand the statement I am now about to make 
in regard to the financial condition of South 
Carolina, I now quote the language of the 
gentleman from Indiana: 


‘How has South Carolina been governed? The 
Republican party has held undisputed sway there 
every hour since the overthrow of the rebellion. 
Horentire delegation in both branches of Congress 
belong to the party now in power. Her State officers 
and Legislatures, of ail colors, have been of the 
same political faith. What are their works? What 
trophies of progress and civilization do they bring 
to propitiate the judgmont of the world? Not one 
good deed adorns the polluted pagesof their record. 
At theclose of the warthe valid debt of the State 
amounted to $5,000,000. A committee of investiga- 
tion, in an official report made December %, 1871, 
but a few weeks ago, say: 


“*In regard to the State debt the committce 


declare they cannot believe other than the fearful 
truth which stares us in the face that the bonds and 
stocks printed by the American’ Bank Note Com- 
pany, $22,540,000, represent the liabilities of the 

tate, for which the faith and credit of the State, 
however unlawfully procured, has been pledged for 
payment. The contingent liability incurred by 
railroad indorsements swells the total up to nearly 
twenty:nine million dollars.’ 

“ Add to this $10,000,000 more that is disputed as 
fraudulent, and we have an increase of $34,000,000 in 
the debt of the State since it fell into the hands of 
its present destroyers. Al} the lands in South Caro- 
lina are not worth over fifty-five million dollars, 
showing that more than every alternate acre is now 
absorbed by her crushing and frightfal indebtedness. 
If she was sold at public auction for two thirds her 
appraised value she would scarcely more than meet 
the demands that have been created against her 
within less than seven years. The New York Tribune 


of December 19, 1871, announces that over six mil- 


lion dollars of her bonds have been fraudulently 
issued by her Republican Governor; but no mode 
by which the toiling tax-payer can escape their 
payment is pointed out to him. ‘faxation for the 
support of a good government often becomes a 
grievous burden, but when it springs directly and 
avowedly from fraud and forgery it is a curse in- 
tolerable, and not to be borne.” 


I do not propose to enter into a controversy 
with the gentleman from Indiana in regard to 
the bitter acrimony displayed by him in discuss- 
ing what he has been pleased to term “the 


rain of South Carolina;’’ but I shall attempt to | 


show how groundless are the charges and how 
untrue is the evidence upon which the Repub- 
licans of South Carolina have been made ob- 
noxious to his harsh criticism. 

The report to which he has alluded, with 
singular rashness in the use of figures, places 
the bonded debt of South Cérolina at $29,- 
158,914 47. This bold and: monstrous exag- 
geration, with all its glaring untruthfulness 
and mendacity, was stiil insufficient for the 
gentleman’s purpose, for, not content with 
this statement of his own witness, he: found it 
necessary to add $10,000,000 more—perhaps 
for the purpose of obtaining an aggregate that 
should be so alarming in its magnitude as 
would make us so infamous in the eyes of 
the country as. to deprive us of a fair and 
impartial hearing. : i 

This report places the bonded debt at 
$13,391,005 49 in excess of what it can possi- 
bly be even though every bond ever placed in 
the hands of the financial agent and not now 
in the treasury should become a total loss to 
the Staté. This enormous figure is reached 
by classing as a part of the debt $6,000,000 
of sterling loan bonds printed by authority of 
law, which were never issued, but were canzeled 
by order of the General Assembly at its last ses- 
sion, but a few weeks after the publication 
of this foul calumny upon the Republican 
State government of South Carolina; also, 
$6,787,608 20 of railroad bonds, on which the 
State appears only as an indorser, paying no 
interest and liable only for any deficiency after 
all the property of the roads (which have am- 
ple assets) shall have been exhausted. In 
proof of the assertion that these indorsed 
bonds cannot in any just or proper sense be 
considered a part of the actual bonded debt 
of the State, I call attention to the fact that 
one of the railroads whose bonds have been 
thus indorsed has, within the past year, pro- 
vided for and liquidated its indorsed bonds 
amounting to $2,098,812 40. 

But the amount of indorsed bonds given by 
the committee is subject to a further deduction 
of $4,000,000, that being the portion indorsed 
for the Blue Ridge Railroad Company, and 
which has never been put upon the market, 
and has, therefore, not yet formed a part of 
even the contingent liability of the State. In 
addition to these remote and purely contingent 
liabilities, the putative father of this report 
has improperly embraced the following items 
which at present form no part of the actual 
debt, in orderto make up an astounding: aggre- 
gate, namely: bonds held by the sinking fund 
commission ofthe State, $200,000 ; bonds due 
July 1, 1871, and redeemed and canceled and 
now in the treasury, $212,000. There should 
be further deducted the college land scrip bonds, 
amounting to $200,000, now held ‘in trust by 
the financial agent, as those bonds, after having 
been computed by the father of this report in 
his general debt statement, were again added 
as if they wete an additional issue. 

Making these deductions which are clearly 
proper, even according to the figures given in 
the report now in question, and admitting that 
every bond of the State delivered to the finan- 
cial agent is lost to the State or must be re- 
deemed at its face value, the total bonded 
debt is shown by this very report, shorn of its 
stupendous exaggerations, to be $15,759,306 27; 
or $8,602 71 less than is set forth in the 
treasurer's exhibit as given in the last annual 
message of the Governor to the Legislature 
on November 28, 1871. : 

I have, up to this time, confined myself 
strictly to a critical analysis of this report. I 
have produced no figures not found within its 
pages; I have made no statemént not based 
upon its own exhibit. I ‘propose now; how- 
ever, to produce facts based upon other evi- 
dence than this report, I shall produce wit- 
nesses whose credibility has’ never yet been 
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called in question, whose veracity has never 
yet ‘been doubted, and the correctness of 
whose testimony cannot be successfully. im- 
peached, = 

sI shall now. submit a statement of two of 
the members of the same committee, whose 
report forms the substrata of the argument 
of the gentleman from Indiana—oue of them 
being the chairman of said committee. In 
submitting this statement in the form of a 
special report to the house of representatives 
of the State, they use the following plain and 
unequivocal language : 


1“ Your committee, after a careful and thorough 
examination, are fully convinced that the entire 
bonded debt of the State of South Carolina is 
$15,767,908 98, and has been_ created in accordance 
with the several acts authorizing thoissuing of State 
securities. ewes . 

Your committee’ are of the opinion that there 
has been no over-issue of State bonds, for the reason 
that no act of the General Assembly limited the 
amount to be issued. The only act. containing a 
limitation of any kind is the act of March 26, 1869, 
and that contains a limitation as to time only in 
which loans could be negotiated. k 

+t Your committee have obtained no evidence that 
the terms of that act have been violated. The limit 
fixed by that act for the negotiation of loans expired 
August 26, 1870, and ‘while bonds have been issued 

- since that date, they were to cover loans negotiated 
previous to the expiration ofthe twenty-four months 
spectficd in the act. 

Statement: 3 
oan to redeem bills of bank of the State.. $1,590,000 
Loan to redeem bills receivable of South 


+ CATOliN A... ecescceeeeeeresrenegeneate 500,000 
Loan to pay interest on public de 1,000,000 
Loan for conversion of State securi 8,200,000 
oan fortherelief of thé treasury 1,000,000 
ct approved August 26, ,000,000 
Act approved March _ 27, 186 200,900 
Act approved March 1, 1870 500.000 
terling funded debts eve 6,000,000 
egistered Certificates Of StOCK «sess 2,550,000 


Total sissonecitin sumer $22,040,000 


‘phe above “bonds your committee find upon 
examination ‘accounted for as follows: 

In. office of State treasurer: 

Sterling 10an ssussecevesmrcreenvessens $6,000,000 00 


Conversion bonds. . persssesee — 473,500 00 
Relief. of treasury... 101,000 Q0 
Payment interest public debt., 50,000 00 
Redeem bills of the Bank of th «» _ 831,000 00 
Conversion StocK se seseseeressresoesne:seresase 2,117,300 00 
` Ganceled and destroyed : . 
Bonds for payment of interest on public 
BBE scsvestibarseoravedaceenseatseontessesveciseescoree D00, 000.00 
Bonds conversion....... ~ messeevee 501,000 00 
Issued at State treasury : 
Bonds for ConNVTSON.A..ccrcceressvserssvsereee 1,260,500 00 
Bonds ‘to: redeem bills of the Bank 
OF the State ccsniasvecsseverecererceereevestenss 1,259,000 00 
Conversion St0CK...usrwcserecncensesceseene — 432,700 00 
ne y atinman 


Makingia total Ofeessesevisisrierscssaneren. 13,026,000 00 
Which amount deducted from the total 
; 9,514,000 00 


amount printed leaves a balance of... 
Also deduct bonds passed to the credit 

“of the sinking fund commission........ 200,000 00 
9,314,000 00 


To which add the debt known as the 


old. bonded or ante-war debt.............. 6,453,908 98 
“Covers a total Ofc. csrsesrserss sensesennreees $15,767,908 98 


Having seen the data upon which the com- 
mittee based their estimate and arrived at their 
conelusion as to the amount of the bonded 
debt of the State, let us now examine the law 
upon which this committee base their declara- 
tion; in other words, argue the proposition 
“that there has been mo over-issue of State 
bonds.” ‘ 

‘On page 258, volume fourteen, Statutes- 
at-Large of South Carolina, we find the act 
referred to, which reads as follows: 

“An act to authorize the financial agent of the State 
of South Carolina, in the city of New York, to 
pledge State bonds as collateral security, and for 
‘other purposes. 

“Reit enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of South Carolina, now met and 
sitting in General Assembly and by the authority of 
the same,: That the financial agent of the State of 
South Carolina, in the city of New York, be, and he 
ishereby authorized to pledge the bonds of ‘the State, 


which the State now has, or may hereafter have in | 


its possession,.ag collateral security for State loans: | 
Provided, That in all transactions he shall conform |. 
tothe provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to author- 
izeia loan to redeem tha ‘obligations known asthe § 


bills receivable of the State of South Carolina,’ rati- 


fied the 26th day of August, A.D. 1868. 

Sec.2. That section one of an act entitled * An 
act to authorize a State loan to pay the interest on 
the public debt,’ passed the 26th day of August, 1868, 
and section one of anact entitled ‘Anact to author- 
ize a loan to redeem the obligations known as the 
bills receivable of the State of South Carolina,’ 
passed thesame date, be so amended as to extond 
the time during which said loans may be negotiated 
to twenty-four months from the passage of said acts, 

Sro. 3. That the financial agent of the State of 
South Carolina, in the city of New York, be, and 
he is hereby, directed to make and forward to the 
comptroller gonerai of the State a report of his 
transactions, quarterly, which report the comptrol- 
ler general is hereby directed to include with his 
annual report to the General Assembly.” 


_ An over-issue of bondsis, in a legal sense, an 
issue made in excess of such issue as may-be 


| authorized by jaw. ‘There is also another sense 
| ia which an over-issue of bonds may be claimed 


to have been made, and tbat is, that an 


| amount of bonds has been issued in excess of 


the amount actually necessary to have. bor- 
rowed the total amount of money required by 
the laws authorizing such issue. 

Will it be pretended for a moment, after ex- 
amining the acts under which these bonds 
were issued, that there has. been in this case 
an over-issue, as understood in a strict. legal 
sense? Will it even be pretended that there 
has been any over-issne, or illegal or fraudu- 
lent issue? Will any one assume to say that 
the letter or spirit of the statute under which 
these bonds were issued has been violated? 
The statufe above quoted, and the one which 
constitutes the pivot upon which this entire 
question revolves, and the one in the light of 
which the legality or illegality of the issue of 
these bonds must be determined, mekes no 
limitation whatever as- fo the issue of bonds, 
but simply fixes the time during which loans 
may be negotiated. It has never been alleged 
that any loans have been negotiated subse- 
quent to the expiration of the time to which 
such negotiations were limited. 

‘The several acts authorizing the negotiation 
of loans specify the amount of money to be 
borrowed, but are silent as to the amount of 
bonds to be hypothecated. Has it ever been 
alleged that the amount of money called for 
by those acts was not raised and used for 
public purposes? Never have such allegations 
been made. In proof of the fact that the 
greater part of the moneys so raised by the issue 
of bonds was devoted to the just and faithful 
payment of the obligations incurred by former 
administrations, and to the relief of the cred- 
itors of the State who had been long kept out 
of their dues, I submit the following items of 
public debt that existed prior to 1868, and 
which have been paid by the Republican 
administration since its advent into power: 


Amount of accumulated claims: against the State 
held by sheriffs, coroners, magistrates, charitable 


institations, &c., incurred by previous adminis- 
trations.. $645,227 00 
Amount o 


500,000 00 
Amount of p. terest accruing 
‘during and after the war, to Juiy 1, 
1869, the time when the present State 
government commenced to pay same 
AN CUPYENCY ....sivee ovceensencseene reres ern 1,092,299 00 


sean agaveasannvesasapeeseses2y00 1,020 00 


In addition to the above, the expenses of two ses- 
sions of the General Assembly, before the collec- 
tion of taxes, including cost of public printing, 
estimated at about $250,000 each, had to be pail 
from the result of the sale of bonds.... $500,000 00 

Deficiency between the assessment and 
collection of taxes from 1868 to 18), 
and which resulted in a deficiency in 
meeting the appropriations for carrent 
expenses,and which bad to be provided 
from other sources... utes dvvadeavesseees 

To raise the above amounts bonds were 
used as collateral at rates ranging from 
twenty-five to.sixty cents onthe dol- 
lar. The first was. at the rate of 
twenty-fivecentsonthedoliar. —_ 

Debt created by present administration 
for land cu mMission ....isicrcaeesereeves serene 


947,881 26 


The foregoing is a statement of the actual 
amount of money borrowed upon ‘coupon 
bonds'in pursuance of the law to meet accrued 
Habilities. : ; Penis 

If it required the sale of a greater amount 
of bonds than is customary in other States to 
realize these amounts, the responsibility must 
reat upon the Board of Trade and Chamber of 
Commerce of the city, of. Charleston, united 
with other influential combinations, who, act- 
ing under the belief that to destroy the credit 
of the State was a sure means of destroying 
the political party in power, stigmatized ‘in 
advance the bonds of the State as worthless, 
and declared that as soon asthe Democracy 
should regain the political control of the State 
they would repudiate every dollar of debt con- 
tracted subsequent to the adoption of the new 
State constitution. Pretending to represent 
the people of South Carolina, they boldly pro- 
claimed their wicked and unholy purpose ‘to 
sacrifice the honor ‘of the State. This wicked 
determination to destroy the financial’ credit 
and to depreciate the securities of the State 
was recklessly put in execution almost simul- 
taneously with the advent of the Republican 
party into power, and before it could have 
rendered itself, by any act of its own, obnox- 
ious to the charges of corruption or improv- 
idence. ` 

The Charleston Daily News, the leading 
Democratic organ of South Carolina, on the 
17th of July, 1868, but ten days after the new 
State government went into operation, boldly 
proclaimed the purpose of its party in- the 
following Janguage: ee eS 

“ Bayonet Bonds.—It would doubtless be a very 
comfortable thing if the debt of the State could be 
paid, or-the interest funded, until tho people, under 
a legitimate government, are able to meet their 
public obligations. But this cannot be done by the 
motley Legislature now in session in Columbia; nor 
can thoy, by the issue of ' bayonet’ bonds, pro- 
vide, as proposed, for the deficit in the annual revo- 
nue of the State. 

* The Legislature will, of course, bleed freely every 
property-holder in South Carolina, and, as long ag 
they usurp the machinery of tho law, may compel 
the payment of taxation. Negro legislators, negro 
sheriffs, and negro constables may distrain, and there 
the scheme of financial whitewashing will come to 
a premature end. ; 

“Beyond this they cannot go, What capitalist 
would touch ‘bayonet’ bonds issued by our bogus 
Legislature? Would New York or Boston touch 
these bonds issued by authority of a horde of nes 
grocs, and in face of the protest of the white people 
of the State? Would not our northern brethren 
prefer to wait until after November? 

“ The State debt of South Carolina—the debt now 
existing—will be paid to the last cent, whatever the 
General Assembly may do, but no ‘bayonet’ bond, 
for whatever reason issued, will ever be recognized 
by the white people of the State.” 


Under date of December 1, 1869, referring 
to the act of the Legislature providing for the 
payment of the interest of the debt in specie, 
the same paper says: 


“ We can pay our debt asit stunds. The question 
is whether one year more of Radical rule will not 30 
largely swell the total that the people will, at the 
first opportunity, shuffle off the weight of care and 
repudiate every ollar of debt contracted after the 
war? * + * % & + k es +. 

*f¥ad the Governor advised that the war debt be 
paid—a debt contracted for the advancement ofa 
cause in which our people embarked fortune, life 
and honor—an attentive ear and willing heart would 
have met the proposal, and the whole subject would 
have been considered with kindly and generous 
eare.” * Ed * * $ . * k, * 

“Every merchant or financier does see, or will see, 
that the whole schomeis ajoband aswindle. Beyond 
this, there is the certainty that the law of specie 
payments will assuredly be repealed as 8000. as prop 
erty-holders and honest.mem have a majority in the 
councils of the State. This majority we shall have 


| in Jess than a year.” : 


Such was the language of this influential ex+ 
ponent of the Democracy of South Carolina, 
repeated with equal: force hy the press -of the 
State, and commended to the people by priest 
and politician. Does any one'wonder at the 
sttingency of our finances? Let hier turn his 
eyes to the fruits borne ‘by the incendiary: aad 


_. fl revolutionary utterances of ‘these Democratic 
790,000 00 i] 


leaders—the political allies of the gentlemen 
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on the otber side—these,men. who so loudly 
proclaim their honest concern for the interest 
of the State, and his wonderment will cease. 

Does he inquire whether or not these wild 
threats had the effect. of accomplishing the 
object sought? Let the history of our secari- 
ties in. Wall street ; let the hardships encoun- 
tered in raising our annual revenue and in 
obtaining loans to meet our liabilities; let the 
rapid decline of our bonds from a market 
value of eighty-five and ninety per cent. to 
twenty-five and thirty per cent. answer the 
inquiry. Does he ask whether the threat con- 
veyed in these words,‘ this majority we shall 
have in less than a year,” has ever been put 
in execution? Let the hundreds of new-made 
graves in which lie the bones of the victims 
of midnight assassination; let the lacerated 
backs of men aud women; let the women 
whose persons have been violated by the fiend- 
ish emissaries of Democratic malice; let the 
dark annals of the Ku Klux dens, which have 
so foully disgraced the history of Christian 
America, as unfolded by the confessions of 
many of their misguided tools, and confirmed 
by the heart-rending recital of cruelties en- 
dured by many of the victims themselves, 
furnish the true and conclusive reply. 

That it required $9,514,000 in bonds. to 
raise $3,200,000 in money can certainly be a 
surprise to no one who is in ány manner 
acquainted with the terrible ordeal through 
which the Republican administration of South 
Carolina has been forced to pass. That the 
Legislature of South Carolina could not even 
assume toaffix a market value to the bonds of 
the State can easily be accounted for by the 
bold and reckless threats of the Democracy ; 
by the bitter denunciations hurled at the heads 
of the legally constituted officers of the State 
through the public press, on the hustings, and 
even in the pulpit, by the infatuated advo- 
cates of the Democratic party of the South. 
The surpliced clergyman, commissioned to 
preach the doctrine of the new Evangel— 
tt peace on earth and good will toward men,” 
stained and polluted ag a man bis surplice as 
a priest. Instead of preaching peace he sowed 
discord. 

The political leaders, instead of evincing a 
spirit of amity toward their fellow-citizens ; 
instead of lending their statesmanship and 
their influence toward retrieving the shattered 
fortunes of the State, advised resistance to 
the State government, and threatened open 
opposition to the Federal authority. They 
fired the hearts of their fanatic followers, and 
thus sacrificed the lives of hundreds of in- 
offensive citizens to satisfy the demoniac 
demands of the blind votaries of a hellish 
Democracy. 

Had the Democratic party of South Caro- 
lina evinced a desire to advance the prosperity 
of the State, to maintain her credit in the 
finaucial world, to develop her resources, and 
to make her ‘waste places blossom as the 
rose,” I know that the Republican party, for- 
getting all political differences, would cheer- 
fnlly have lent its every effort to the accom- 
plishmeut of such a laudable and beneficent 
undertaking. 

Instead of forming combinations having 
for their object the crippling of the finances 
of the State, the driving away of capital from 
our borders, and the hindering of our com- 
mercial advancement, had they listened to the 
exhortation of the people with whom I am 
identified, the asperities of the past would 
have been forgotten, and to-day, the bless- 
ings of peace and amity would pervade our 
entire State. Instead of arraying one por- 
tion of her people against the otber ; instead 
of countenancing organized murder and out- 
rage, had they tendered their influence and 
experience, so often solicited, no man would 
more readily have accepted their counsels and 


endeavored to profit therefrom than the Repnb- 
lican Governor of South Carolina, whom they 
now affect to arraign at the bar of public 
opinion as a public plunderer. 

The race with whom I am identified have 
often been forced to stand as a target for the 
shafts of Democratic hate and prejudice. The 
sufferings and wrongs we have endured on this 
continent have been indeed great. The taunts, 
insults, and bitter cruelties to which we have 
been subjected have ascended even unto the 
uppermost heaven. Amid all our sufferings, 
degradation, and woes, having an abiding faith 
in our Great Creator, we have been coitent 
“to labor and to wait.’’? In behalf of that 
people, I do here declare that despite the Pelion 
of outrage of the negro-hating Democracy of 
the South piled upon the Ossa of the chronicpre- 
judices of their allies of the North, relying still 
upon divine Providence, we shall have confi- 
dence in the true American heart, and having 
no interests not in common with those of our 
white fellow-citizens, we hope to perform well 
our part in increasing the material wealth of 
our country, in developing her vast resources, 
in adding to her prowess, and in making her 
in all respects the grandest and purest as well 
as the most powerful Government: upon all 
earth. 

We trust the time is not far distant when all 
our fellow-citizens—whether they be native- 
born or whether they first drew the,breath of 
life on the banks of the Shannon or of the 
Rhine; whether they sprang from the Orient 
or the Occident—no longer swayed by unjust 
prejudices,’ no longer controlled by the teach- 
ings of a false political faith, shall be touched 
with the inspiration of a holier sentiment and 
shall recognize the ‘“‘ universal fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man.’’ 

To hasten that period we shall contribute 
whatever of energy, brain, and muscle we 
may possess, and asking only what is just and 
fair, performing only what is right, we shall 
ever cherish the genius of our American insti- 
tutions, and pour upon them with a lavish 
hand the rich libations of a more than Roman 
devotion. 

Mr. Speaker, having submitted these facts in 
vindication of my Commonwealth, and of the 
people of my own identity, I ask for them the 
calm deliberation of this House, and believ- 
ing them to be true, in the name of that peo- 
ple and of my Commonwealth I invoke the 
just judgment of the civilized world. 


Ku Klux Outrages. 


SPEECH OF HON. LUKE P. POLAND, 
A OF VERMONT, 
In rur House or REPRESENTAVIVES, 
May 30, 1872. 

The House having met for debate asin Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. POLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am greatly obliged to my 
colleague on the committee [ Mr. STEVENSON | 
for allowing me the remaining ten minutes of 
his hour, and to the Honse for the extension 
of itto a half hour. I had not the slightest 
intention of addressing the House on this sub- 
ject till my colleague kindly proposed to yield 
me a portion of his time. I speak, therefore, 
without the slightest preparation, and of course 
can only express my general ideas on the sub- 
ject, and any allusion to the evidence taken in 
such immense quantity by the committee will 
be from general recollection merely, for I 
have not had time to examine it since it was 
printed. 

I came into Congress, Mr. Speaker, at the 
first session after the close of the war. The 
war was over, and the rebel armiés were dis- 
banded. The South was prostrate before the 


conquering North and West, who had upheld 
and maintained the integrity of the Union, 
and poured out their treasure and their blood 
like water for that purpose. The problem was 
how to restore the southern States to their 
proper place in the Union, and how to allay 
the hate and bitterness growing out of the long 
and bloody conflict, so that we might again 
live together as a harmonious, national family. 
l then felt, and have ever since felt, not only 
the importance, but the wisdom of dealing 
magnanimously and leniently with the people 
of the South, and that at least nothing which 
was justly due them. should be withheld. I 
did not look upon the great mass of the people 
of the South, as many of our people at the 
North did, as criminals in intent and heart, 

The doctrine of State rights in the South 
had degenerated into that terrible heresy that 
the primary and principal allegiance of the 
citizen was due to his State, and that he owed 
no personal allegiance to the nation as his 
sovereign ; that, the State only held relations 
with the Federal Union, and that when the 
State chose to sever those relations the consti- 
tutional oath and duty of every citizen required 
that he should go with his State. This had ° 
become the accepted theory in the South as 
the true philosophy of the Government; it per- 
meated all classes and conditions of men. For 
the ambitious and wicked leaders of the rebel- 
lion, who knew how baseless were all their 
alleged complaints against any action of the 
Federal Government, who knew they were on 
false pretenses inciting these people to revolt 
against the best Government the world ever 
saw, who kuew, or ought to have known the 
untold miseries and calamities they were bring- 
ing on their people—for these wicked men I 
felt no sympathy or compassion. The great 
mistake iu our whole policy of reconstruction, 
as I have always thought and said, was that 
these men, or some of the most prominentand 
influential of them, were not brought to speedy 
trial and punishment and made to suffer aa 
they deserved, the traitor’s doom. Had this 
been done at the close of the war the whole 
work of reconstruction would have been ren- 
dered comparatively easy and speedy. 

But as to the mass of the southern people 
my feelings were entirely different. I regarded 
them as the victims of political heresy and of 


ambitious and wicked political leaders. I will 
say here, Mr. Speaker, what I have never 
feared to declare among my own people at 
home, that I believe the great mass of those 
who fought in the armies of the South, fought 
as honestly and conscientiously as did those 
who fought in thearmiesof the Union. Enter- 
taining these views, I believed it the policy of 
true statesmanship to deal generously and lib- 
erally with the southern people, to restore, if 
possible, a love of the Union and for the na- 
tional Government, and to detach them from 
their former errors and leaders. The mad 
folly of some of the southern people, and espe- 
cially of the southern press, which was to a 
great extent controlled by the old rebel lead- 
ers, prevented general acquiescence in these 
views and greatly retarded the restoration of 
amicable relations between the two sections 
of the country. For a considerable time, I 
have favored granting amnesty to all the peo- 
ple of the South except the leaders in the 
rebellion, and at last I have had the satis- 
faction of seeing that accomplished by the 
general concurrence of members of my own 
political party. : 

During the war the property of many Union 
meu was taken for the purpose of supplying 
the wants of the Army for which they had 
never received compensation. The constitu- 
tional duty to make payment was strengthened 
by the fact that they adhered to the Union 
under circumstances of great peril, and the 
| injustice of not paying them was enhanced by 
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the taunts of their rebel neighbors of the ine 
gratitude and injustice of the Government to 
which they had clung atthe peril of their lives. 
I have been one of those who have constantly 
and persistently advocated the passage of some 
law by which justice could be done in this class 
of cases. Many of my political associates 
feared that any law which would enable pay- 
ment to be made in these cases would open 
a door by which unjust claims and claims of 
disloyal men would also come in and get paid 
from the Treasury. This feeling for a long 
time prevented any action, but this also has at 
Jast been accomplished, and a tribunal for the 
adjustment of such claims been established. 
I trust and believe that it will not be found 
beset with such danger or loss to the Gover. 
nment as has been predicted. 

I have alluded to these things, Mr. Speaker, 
for the purpose of showing that I have been 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to the peo- 
ple of the South—that I have ever desired not 
only to deal justly, but generously and mag- 
nanimously by them. And that when I was 
placed at the head of this committee on the 
part of the House, there was no feeling or de- 
sire on my part to do anything or to report 
anything in relation to the condition of affairs 
in the South not absolutely required by truth 
and fairness, or in any way do them injustice. 
And I think I may safely appeal to geutlemen 
of the other side, and to all the people of the 
South who bave taken any pains to watch my 
course in Congress, for the entire trath of my 
assertions in this behalf. Now, sir, { have no 
time, and there is no occasion to go back and 
talk about the causes and origin of the war, 
how it came about, or how it was put down. 
Everybody understood then; everybody under- 
stands now that the war grew out of slavery ; 
and all now know that the war resulted in the 
abolition of slavery, and that the colored peo- 
ple who had been slaves and property became 
free men and women. ‘ 

When thesouthern States were set up as State 
governments by President J ohnson,and they be- 
gan to legislate for themselves, although in terms 

” they acknowledged tbat slavery no longer exist- 
ed and the negroes were free, still they were very 
far from acknowledging that they possessed or 
were entitled to any kind of equality, even of 
civil rights with the whites. Laws were passed 
in many if not all the late rebel States whereby 
the negroes were hampered and shackled in 
every possible way. In the ownership of land, 
in the making of contracts, and a thousand 
ways, they were forbidden the free exercise of 
all those rights which are supposed to belong 
to all free men in all free Governments. ‘Their 
old state of slavery was fur pteferable to such 
freedom as they enjoyed. Congress attempted 
to meet and overthrow these unjust discrim- 
inations made by State laws by the passage of 
the civil rights bill; but remedy by action or 
prosecutions in courts was found utterly insuff- 
cient against their more intelligent and pow- 
erful oppressors, and the colored people were 
likely to continue “‘ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water’” to their old owners and task- 
masters. Upto this time the Republican party 
had no idea or purpose of bestowing the ballot 
upon the freedmen, at least not until after a 
long ptobation and training, and by slow and 
gradual steps. 

Such was the theory and purpose of the 
fourteenth amendment, which at the time was 
supposed to be the finality of amendment. 
But the ‘hostility of the white to the colored 
race, and their determination to continue them 
ina condition of serfdom, convinced the Re- 
publican party that the only way the race could 
maintain the freedom which had been granted 
them was by investing them with the power 
of the ballot: That there were very serious 
ébjections to this nobody denied. That a 
very large proportion of them were too ds- 
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graded and ignorant.to be able to. make the 
best use of this right all had to confess. . But 
it was seen that it was intended they should 
never be in a better condition, and the only 
hope of improving them was by giving them 
this power of improvement.. Whatever of 
evil there was in it the South compelled by 
their own conduct. 

Conquering the South did not change their 
feelings or their opinions; they were like other 
people “convinced against their wili.” To 
all-the hate and bitterness which a long and 
bloody war had engendered were added the 
mortification and humiliation of defeat. They 


entirely out of the hatred of the negroas such; 
and asa freeman. : But there is more inthis 
than Mr. Pollard admits. The negro: would 
be tolerated as a freeman and even as.a voter 
if he would. give bis political. support, to: the 
ruling class in the South. . This he: cannot and 
will not do....The ruling, white ‘class. in- the 
South, the good blood, the property-holders, 
were in the rebellion. They are Democrats, 
or Conservatives, or Liberals now; they sup- 
port everything and anything except. the Re- 
publican party. The colored man is in every- 
thing political their exact opposite, and he 
must be. He knows (however ignorant and 


went to war to strengthen and perpetuate 
slavery. The result had been that slavery was 
totally overthrown and their slaves made free. 
They undertook by State laws to still keep 
them deprived of all civil rights and in a 
practical condition of slavery. The. result 
was that the colored people became their polit- 
ical equals, and entitled to an equal voice in 
the administration of the Government. They 
knew perfectly well that during the whole war 
the sympathies of the whole colored race were 
with the Union, and that so far as they could 
they rendered it all the aid in their power. 
They knew that the colored people rejoiced in 
our victories and in their defeats,and triumphed 
aloud with us in the final overthrow of the 
rebellion. Their former menials and property 
had become their political equals, and in States 
and municipalities where they were the most 
numerous they had become their rulers. 


unlettered he may. be) that to the Republican 
party he owes his freedom and every civil and 
political right he possesses. He knows but 
for that party he would still be but a chattel, 
and that if the Democratic party had its way 
he would still be a slave. . 

This knowledge and this feeling make 
every colored man in the South a Republican, 
and make it impossible for him to be anything 
else. Ido not mean to say that there may not + 
be individual cases. where some personal. in- 
terest or influence may induce a colored man 
to vote the other way, but I do say that every 
colored man who votes his judgment and 
honest feelings will vote with the Republican 
party. Aud here let me say to my friends 
over the way that you may nominate as many 
Horace Greeleys or as many other men as 
you please to be supported by the Democracy, 
you will get no support from the colored .men 
of the South.’ They are Republicans * bap- 


That all this was exceedingly grating, even 
revolting to the feelings of the people of the 
South, can easily be believed. And when it 
is remembered that this people possessed all 
the haughtiness and contempt of inferiors 
naturally possessed by the ruling class under 
a system of human slavery their utter disgust 
can hardly be imagined. The feeling was in 
no way soothed by the reflection that their 
own folly and madness had brought about the 
existing condition of things. The former con- 
dition of slavery had produced another ele- 
ment of large account in the events which 
followed. A large number of men had lived 
in idleness, and the fruits of idleness had 
ripened. ‘The country was full of dissipated 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, roystering fellows, 
many of whom by the war had become des- 
perate and dangerous men. The liberation 
of the slaves bad deprived them of their 
means of living, and they were reduced to the 
desperate and disagreeable duty of earning it 
for themselves. That this class, under the 
circumstances, could tolerate equal rights, 
civil and political, ia a negro could hardly be 
expected. 


tized by fire,” and are sure to a man for Gen- 
eral Grant or whoever may carry the Repub- 
lican. banner. ; : 

Mr. Speaker, after the negroes had received 
their freedom, and thus become entitled to 
civil rights as freemen, it was determined: by 
their old owners and oppressors that. their 
freedom should be nominal merely. They 
attempted this by State laws, to which I have 
already alluded. There might by possibility 
have been some fear that there would be out: 
breaks and disturbances.by them, though there 
seems never to have been any decent pretext 
for such fear; aud I do not believe that it 
existed to any appreciable extent. The whole 
current of evidence on. all sides bears. úni- 
formly in favor of the quiet and good order 
observed by the negroes. It was perfectly clear 
upon all the evidence taken by the committee 
that the secret organization known popularly 
as the Ku Klax, but having really various 
other names, was set up for the purpose. of 
keeping the negroes in a state of subjection to 
the old southern rebel element. 

After the ballot was given to the negro fall 
use and scope was found for.the organization, 


Again, slavery had produced another effect 
upon the people of the South. It had pro- 
duced a state of society semi-barbarous, like 
that of the Middle Ages, when the noble and 
high-born rode rough-shod over the humble 
and lowly, and all personal differences among 
themselves were settled by personal encounter. 
This state of society produced a natural disre- 
gard for human life and for the sacredness of 
the human person. It made men savage and 
cruel, and, in the condition of things existing 
in the South, produced its natural fruit of 
whippings, tortures, murders, and brutalities 
ofevery kind anddegree. ‘They had loved the 
negroes well enough as menials and property, 
but now as men and political equals they hated 
and despised them. 

I had last winter a book sent me writ- 


carefully read, and in which there are a great 
many good-things, and I commend the reading 
of it to every gentleman here who may not 
have already read it. Heconcedesall that has 


been alleged of outrage and cruelty against the 
colored race, but he argues that there ig no | 
political significance gt all in it, that it grows. 


It was devised to work not only on the fears 
but also on the superstition of the colored 
people. The strength of numbers in which 
the Klans, generally rode, armed. to the 
teeth, the bloody work they often. made, were 
quite enough to excite the fears of braver and, 
less defenseless people than the poor freedmen. 
of the South, but probably their horrible and 
ghostly attire by midnight torchlight. was as 
potent of influence as their lashes or their 
pistols. i 

Now, sir, it was formerly denied that such 
a thing as Ku Klux Klans existed. For a long 
time the Democratic press denied it. I have 
repeaiedly heard it denied by gentlemen on 
this floor. But if. proof of their existence 
was needed, it has beeu demonstrated abun- 
dantly by the labors-of this committee, - Itis 
conceded in the elaborate report of the minor- 
ity to have prevailed over considerable por: 
tions of the South. 

The committee examined hundreds.of. per-. 
song who had been victims 6f their terrible 
and cruel deeds. It has been demonstrated 
that thousands of persons haye been putto 
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deatk by them, that still greater numbers have 
been cruelly scourged, maimed, and disfigured, 
and many more forced to flee from their homes 
for safety. The attempt is no longer made to 
deny their existence, but in some way to justify 
or excuse it. One pretense set up was that it 
was a kind of voluntary local police to preserve 
the peace and keep good order in the com- 
munity, and that they only visited punishment 
upon persons who had violated good order 
or committed some offense. 

I have already said that the concurrent tes- 
timony of men of all classes has been that the 
colored people of the South have never shown 
any but the most orderly and law-abiding dis- 
position. But if this were otherwise, all wit- 
nesses of all parties agree that in all parts of 
the South there has not been the slightest dif- 
ficulty in enforcing the laws and punishing all 
ordinary offenses against the laws. There 
doubtless have been instances where punish- 
ment was inflicted for some real or supposed 
offense of the person punished; one or two 
instances of that class have been paraded with 
a great noise by the minority of the committee, 
asif the many thousands of utterly unprovoked 
and wanton acts proved were all of the same 
character. 

The evidence of witnesses called by the 
minority of the committee had no tendency 
to contradict the vast mass of outrages in detail 
proved bythe victims of them and by other en- 
tirely credible witnesses. Their witnesses were 
ex-members of Congress, ex-Governors, ex- 
judges, men who generally lived in the cities 
and large towns, aloof from the actual scenes 
of the outrages, and who probably swore truly 
when they stated they had never seen a Ku 
Klux. But some of them had the hardihood 
to swear they did not believe in their existence, 
and believed it was all got up for effect by the 
Republican papers in the North, My charity 
is not broad enough to enable me to believe 
that in this respect these men stated the truth. 
That there was some excuse for ignorance of 
facts which ordinarily would be very notori- 
ous is found in the fact that the Democratic 
press in the South studiously concealed all 
facts of this character, or so distorted them as 
to give an entire false appearance. Why, sir, 
we had repeated instances where a considerable 
number of persons were murdered and news 
of the fact never traveled beyond the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

In New. England, where I have spent my 
whole life, if a person is found murdered or 
apparently killed by violence, no matter how 
humble the person may be, it goes like a shock 
through the whole community; every news- 

aper throughout the entire region rings with 
it; butin the South, as the evidence abundantly 
shows, the finding of a colored man with his 
throat cut, or a bullet through his head, pro- 
duced no more sensation than the finding of a 
dead dog upon the street. I could substan- 
tiate this statement by hundreds of instances 
from the testimony, but my time will not 
permit. 

Is it true, as Mr. Pollard says, that there is 
no political significance in all these things? 
Ifnot, there are certainly a great number of 
curious accidental coincidences. The perpe- 
trators of all these outrages happen by chance 
to belong to one, and that the Democratic 
party; or if by chance any one not a Demo- 
crat became a member of the order, it was 
easily discovered that he had some special, 
personal motive. I recollect an instance of 
this in the testimony. A very ignorant but 
apparently honest boy of nineteen or twenty 
years of age was a witness before the com- 
mittee. He testified that he joined a den of 
the Ku Klux ig Rutherford county, North 
Carolina, and took the prescribed oath, one 
partiof which was that. they would do all in their 
ipower to put down the Radicals, I thought. 
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it safe after this to ask him who belonged 
to the order, and what party they belonged 
to? He answered; they were generally Con- 
servatives, but there were some Radicals. 
Senator Buarr who was always quick to see 
any advantage for his side, evidently thought 
something could be gained by following my 
inquiry up; so he asked the boy why Radicals 
should join the order if they had to swear to 
put down the Radicals. He answered very 
readily and naively— 

“Some of them joined so as to be safe themselves, 
aoe of them joined so they could run their 
stilis, 

Whenever any man not a Democrat was 
found belonging to the order, some similar 
reason existed. 

Another equally singular thing, if of no 
political significance, is the undisputed fact 
that the victims of their cruelty and outrages 
were universally Republican. No Democrat 
was ever disturbed by them. That mark upon 
the door-post always caused the destroying 
angel to pass by and leave all unharmed. The 
Democratic press somehow either denied all 
their acts or justified and excused them. The 
Republican press, on the other hand denounced 
them, and called loudly for their punishment. 

Inthe multitude of terrible offenses com- 
mitted by these disguised bands not a single 
case was ever prosecuted to conviction in any 
of the State courts; at least that is my rec- 
ollection of the evidence. Even in counties 
where thejudicial and prosecuting officers were 
Republicans it was found utterly impossible 
to secure convictions. Some power behind 
the scenes kept parties from prosecuting, or 
witnesses from testifying, or juries from convict- 
ing in all such cases. All the Democratic 
gentlemen who testified before the committee, 
who would admit the existence of the Ku Klux 
at all, swore they had always been greatly op- 
posed to it and had denounced it with great 
severity. But I believe not a single instance 
appeared where either of these gentlemen, or 
any one of similar political principles, ever 
lifted a finger or took a step to bring one of 
these offenders to punishment. 

Their denunciations seemed to have very 
little effect. Who believes, Mr. Speaker, that 
if the Democratic léaders in the South had 
really desired to put an end to this terrible 
business they could not have done it at any 
time in a single day? The terrible truth is 
that it was too profitable to their party to be 
broken up; a machine by which the Repub- 
lican voters of whole counties could be de- 
terred from voting could not be spared. 

All other excuses for these unprovoked and 
nomberless outrages having failed, the Demo- 
cratic party and the minority of the committee 
have fallen back upon the corruptions of the 
reconstructed State governments and the 
increase of their State debts.- It would be 
quite a sufficient answer to say, as the truth 
is, that these Klans were fully organized and 
carrying on their hellish work before a single 
one of these governments was in operation 
under the reconstruction acts. But this need 
not be relied on. 

That many incompetent and some corrupt 
men obtained official places under the recon- 
structed governments 1s undoubtedly true. In 
the unsettled and troubled state of society 
existing in the South, this was inevitable. In 
such times adventurers and bad men, to a 
greater or less extent, always obtain promi- 
uence. That much of their legislation was 
crude and unwise, and some of it selfish and 
corrupt, need not be denied, but that it was 
universally so is entirely untrue. 

But without taking any time to eitherjustify 
or excuse their acts, I do assert, Mr. Speaker, 
that there was no evidence that in a single in- 
stance any of these outrages were committed 
for any such reason, nor was that ever given as 
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an excuse for them. If these acts furnished 
reasons for resort to violence and blood, the 
punishment would naturally and legitimately 
have been directed toward the authors of the 
wrong, instead of harmless and helpless people 
of color. 

For a considerable time while Senator Scorr 
was absent with a sub-committee in the South 
T officiated as chairman of the committee here, 
and conducted the examination of the wit- 
nesses. Governor Lindsey, of Alabama, was 
a witness, and gave in detail the entire list 
of what he claimed were improper acts of the 
reconstructed government of Alabama. I put 
the question to him whether in any instance 
any of these acts had been put forward as an 
excuse for any act of unlawful violence, and 
he answered emphatically, no. I put the same 
question to many others, and received the 
same answer. 

I said, Mr. Speaker, there was no instance 
where acts of violence grew out of complaints 
of the acts of the governments. I ought per- 
haps to make one exception. The first Legis- 
lature under the reconstructed government of 
Mississippi made a very wise and liberal pro- 
vision for the erection of school-houses and 
the support of common schools for all the 
children in the State, both white and colored. 
This met with most violent opposition on the 
part of many of the white people. A great 
number of school-houses were burned, many 
teachers were killed, many more were whipped 
and otherwise abused, and a still greater 
number were driven away. These are the only 
eases as I recollect where any law or gov- 
ernmental act wag made the excuse for vio- 
lence in all the thousands of pages of violence, 

I remember an incident in the evidence 
which gives the key to this opposition. We 
had before us as a witness a young Irishman 
by the name of McBride. He was well edu- 
cated, a quiet, pale student. He had been a 
teacher for some years in Cincinnati, but after 
the establishment of schools in Mississippi he 
went to that State and engaged in teaching, 
He taught a colored school tor several months, - 
and was well received and treated by the white 
people living in the neighborhood. So well 
was he liked that he was made the teacher of 
the white Sabbath-school. While thus quietly 
pursuing his duties the house where he lived 
was one night surrounded by a large body of 
armed and disguised men; he was taken by 
them from his bed in his night-clothes, and in 
that condition to a swamp at some distance 
and terribly beaten. He succeeded in escaping 
with his life. I asked him what they said to 
him, and what reason, if any, they gave for 
the act. His answer was, “ All they said to me 
was that ‘they would learn me not to come to 
Mississippi to make niggers as good as white 
folks.’ This was the spirit that opposed the 
education of the colored people in Mississippi, 
and this furnishes the true key to the opposition 
to all advancement of that race in the South. 

The old spirit of slavery, the desire to rule 
and dominate over the colored people, still 
prevails to a large extent. They still expect 
and require that the negroes shall exhibit the 
same cringing submission in their conduet and 
behavior to the whites as when they were 
slaves. If they do not, itis insolence or im- 
pudence. In examining witnesses as to the 
treatment of the colored people by the whites 
several stated they were kindly treated by the 
people unless they were insolent. ‘To ascer- 
tain what was meant by this term I asked one 
witness to describe what he meant. He did 
not give a very clear idea. I put a case to 
him. Suppose a white man employs a negro 
to work, or has dealings with him, and they. 
differ in the settlement of the wages or price, 
will the negro be allowed to claim what he 
considers his rights, and argue the justice of 
his side, in a manner that would be considered 
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proper by a white man in his place? “By no 
means,’ said he. “At this’ point a member 
of the committee said to me, *‘ Neither would’ 
you or any other New England man.” I was 
happy to say to my colleague, as. T say to you, 
Mr. Spexker, that he was entirely mistaken; 
that any decent man in New England, ‘any 
New England gentleman in such ciredm- 
stances, would be altogether more gentle and 
forbearing than with his equal, and would sup- 
pose he sacrificed none of his dignity thereby. 

But, Mr. Speaker, before I close I want to 
say a word on the subject of the increase of 
the debts of the southern States, about which 
so much has been said by the Democratic 
press and Democratic orators. The great bulk 
of this increase has arisen from. granting the 
aid of the States to railroads and other public 
works within the States, by issuing State 
bonds to them. Now, whether these acts 
were wise or unwise, they were not for the 
benefit of colored men or. carpet-baggers. 
These roads are all owned by a different class 
of men altogether, having no sympath polit- 


ically with these maligned classes. If. they. 


were procured by corrupt means, they are the 
parties really in fault, If. they bribed or 
deceived ignorant colored representatives, or 
made unholy alliances with adventurous car- 
pet-baggers, it does not lie in the mouths of 
their political friends to charge the fault upon 
the Republican party. 

. Mr, Speaker, my time is nearly up, and I 
must close. I trust these dark and bloody 
days and deeds are over: The law that was 
passed by Congress a year ago has done a 
wonderful work. Hundreds of these misguided 
and cruel men. have been indicted, and many. 
convicted and are now suffering the penalty 
of the Jaw. Many hundreds of them have 
voluntarily confessed their guilt, and others 
have fled the country. he public trials have 
brought to the light of day the dark and damn- 
ing deeds of this order, and their horrible 
atrocities. The words of their own counsel, 
which bave been quoted by the gentleman 
who preceded me, have rung all over the 
land. Well do I know how the great heart of 
that generous old man must have been pained 
by the recital of their abominations. 

I trust the time has come when the sober 
sense of intelligent men of the South will 
come to the rescue, and that’ they will see 
that a continuation of such acts operates most 
injuriously upon every interest of their section. 
If they will not, then reliance can only be 
had upon a firm and vigorous administration 
of the law of Congress against these offenses, 
and all experience has demonstrated that this 
can be done and will be done only at the 
hands of a Republican Admivistration, If 
peace can be had only by force of the law, 
the friends of the law must administer it. 

Mr. Speaker, connected as Ihave been with 
the Committee to Investigate the Condition 
of Affairs in’ the late. Insurrectionary States, 
and as the organ of that committee in the 
House, having reported the pending bill to ex- 
tend. the provisions of the fourth section of the 
law commonly known as the “Ku Klux act,” 
it may properly be expected that I should say 
a word in reference to it before I close. That 
Congress might properly confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus in the contingency provided for in the 
original ‘act. was determined by the nearly 
unanimous vote of the Republican majority 
in Congress when the bill was passed. I do 
not propose, to reargue the point at all. That, 
power expires with this session of Congress, 
Otight it to be farther extended? 

When, the. committee reported this bill in, 
the early, pari of this session the, state of, 
affairs in the South was quite different from’ 
that which now exists. The various trials’ 
and convictions undér the law had not then 


taken place, and the full salutary effect of ‘the 
enforcement of the law had not been felt. 
Now, there is very general peace and order 
throughout the South. It is said that under 
such circumstances to provide for a suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus, upon some 
futuré contingency, is manifestly improper. 
But we ought not to forget what has taken 
place. In many parts of the South bodies 
of armed men have ¢reated such a reign of 
terror that the entire body of colored citi- 
zens have not dared to vote, or hardly to 
exercise any rights of citizens. The civil 
law, so far as they were concerned, was 
utterly set aside. The power to do the same 
thing again exists as potently as ever. Is 
it an unreasonable supposition that under 
the same circumstances and with the same 
inducements the same terrible acts will not 
be repeated? And is it a mere hypothetical, 
imaginary fear we propose to legislate against? 
For my own part, | would prefer to keep 
up every safeguard for the protection of the 
rights of this newly enfranchised and feeble 
class of citizens. l 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have never been able 
to regard this section of the law as so import: 
ant as others, both its friends and opponents, 
do. The whole effect is to prohibit judges 
from discharging on habeas corpus persons 
charged with offenses and nrosecatéd under 
the law. It is hardly to be supposed that 
judges of the Federal courts will thus dis- 
charge men who are regularly prosecuted. It 
is now perfectly well settled that State judges 
have no jurisdiction to discharge partes ar- 
rested and proceeded against under the laws 
of the United States, and I am not aware that 
southern State judges have attempted to ex- 
ercise any such authority. I cannot therefore 
regard the further continuance of this power 
of suspension as at all vital to the future suc- 
cess of this law. All the operative and active 
parts of the law are permanent and remain in 
full force—the power to use the military forces 
in aid of the law and the civil officers, as well 
as the penal sanction. : 

Under the suspension of the habeas corpus 
last year in a few counties in South Carolina 
all that was done was simply this, that the 
United States troops aided the ‘marshal in 
making arrests. ‘his might as wellhave been 
done without a suspension of the writ as with. 
The marshal has always the right to take suffi- 
cient force to make arrests. The power to 
suspend the writ seems to have been regarded 
in the South as equivalent to a proclamation of 
martial law, and a suspension of all civil law, 
of civil tribunals, and perhaps this misappre- 
hension has added somewhat of wholesome 
fear of the law. ‘The strong friends of the 
measure and its bitter opponents seem still to 
labor under the same misapprehension. Ican- 
not regard it as so powertul either for good or 
for evil. But still, for myself I would be will- 
ing to further extend the President’s power, 
as one of the restraining influences in favor of 
continued peace and order in the South. That 
it would be abused or used improperly in any 
way by the present Executive I have not the 
slightest fear. ` 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. R. ROBERTS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 30, 1872, 


In relation tothe clainisavising from the depreda- 
tions of the Alabama upon American commerce, 


. “Mr; Wi R. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 


treaty known as, the treaty of Washington, 
signed by the American commissioners and the, 
plenipotentiaries of Great Britain on the 8th’ 


of May, 1871, is à treaty of very great import: 
ance to the people of the United dates: Whar 
certainly received a large share of the pablic 
attention, it has been variously interpreted by. 
the high contracting parties, 1t wis the cause 
of much felicitation on the part of the infat? 
uated fools in our midst, who believe the mil)’ 
lennium is at hand whenever they utter some 
miserable platitude about ` “ peace’ between 
kindred nations,” and the noble principles 
of arbitration, by which ‘war is to be forever 
avoided, thieves are to be made honest men 
of, and British pirates are to be converted into 
meek, and lowly, and self-denying saints. 

Well, sir, this treaty was heralded from the 
pulpit, from the banquet hall, from the ros- 
trum, and through the press as something 
marvelous in the way of human wisdom; in 
its forbearance, equity, regrets, and atone 
ment. It did honor. to the spirit of the age; 
it bound in bonds stronger chai the Atlantig 
cables the two gréat branches of the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon family.” Her Majesty, through her 
lordly plenipotentiaries, said she was“ sorry 
that the Alabama had escapéd’ to destroy our 
ships and commerce; and -as monarchs and 
their ministers never lie, particularly British 
monarchs and British ministers, we said that 
such wonderful evidence of condescension on 
the part of our monarchical relative atoned for 
all the sufferings, and tears, and bloodshed, 
caused by her subjects, and laws, and procla- 
mations, and that henceforth we were again 
t kindred peoples’? and “ Christian nations,” 
and all that remained was to pay the bill of 
damages, and the dead past should be buried, 
in the grave of oblivion. a. 

To this her Majesty’s ministers demurred ; 
they did not think they owed us anything, ani 
if they did, the regrets of a queen should cer- 
tainly be considered ample payment for the 
little unpleasantness arising from her hasty 
proclamation of neutrality. We accepted the 
regrets of course; they were balm to our lacer- 
ated republican hearts; for though we have 
often had queens to revile us and kings to make 
war upon us, we never before had a queen to 
say out of the fullnéss of her heart, or from the 
very bottom of her pocket, that she regretted 
an injury done us, especially as it did not ac- 
complish all the results expected; and we were 
still in & position to call her to account, and 
to enforce satisfaction, or perhaps retaliation. 
Therefore the regrets were sweet, they were 
novel and pleasing, they paid for the wounds 
and suffering and tears, but we wanted pay- 
ment for the destruction of our ships, our 
commerce, and the heavy pecuniary losses the 
nation sustained throngh, Eagland’s violation 
of her neutral obligations. 

Her Majesty’s ministers of course could not 
admit they owed us anything, as they had not 
violated their own laws; but that in order to 
show her Majesty’s love for us, and to prove 
that her proclamation of neutrality was issued 
entirely in our interests, and that we suffered 
no wrong or sustained no loss through it, they 
would submit the questions at issue to: five 
arbitrators to decide. This was agreed upon. 
The treaty of Washington is the result. It 
has been before the country for twelve months, 
and notwithstanding all the palaver, and: feli- 
citation, and sickening twaddle which was called 
forth by its adoption, it has given rise to more 
misunderstundings in that short time than any 
treaty known, to history. . It has given birth 
to crimination on one side, and recrimination 
on the other; it: has called forth insult after 
insult from the British press and British states- 
men, and it has brought once more to the 
surface, all the hate and bitterness which that 
people have ever entertained for America.” ; 

“For myself, Lam as thoroughly convinced 
as I was when the ‘treaty was first published ; 
and I am confirmed by recent events. in the 


-eonviction I then held, that wé are doomed tö 
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a sad and bitter disappointment if we imagine 
that it will þe the means of inducing England 
to recompense us for the losses she inflicted 
upon the United States during the late rebel- 
lion, or of compelling her to do in the future 
what she has never done in the whole course 
of her history, to honestly fulfill ber treaty 
obligations, or abide by the requirements of 
an honorable neutrality. 

The history of our treaties with Great Britain 
is a very strange one, and not at all flattering 
to our national pride. Our victories over her 
have been inthe field of arms, perhaps also in 
the field of commerce at times, but certainly 
never in that of diplomacy. And whether it 
is that our statesmen are less astute than those 
of Great Britain, or that the fault lies with the 
national authorities, and that they are afraid to 
demand of England the fulfillment of her treaty 
obligations, and hold her, if necessary, at the 
point of the bayonet, to the strict letter of the 
bond, I know not; but this I do know, that we 
always come out second best. 

In 1814 we concluded a treaty without set- 
tling or mentioning the original cause of the 
war; and the commissioners sent by the Uni- 
ted States to Europe to negotiate the treaty, 
on the intimation of Great Britain, were left 
unnoticed for six months, and it was nearly 
twelve months after their arrival before the 
treaty was signed. f 

In 1818 we concluded another treaty with 
Great Britain in relation to those fisheries 
about which we have again entered into fresh 


negotiations, granting very important privi- 


leges, for what we claimed the first treaty 
secured to us, the right to fish within three 


miles of the Canadian coast, and not three. 


miles of the headlands or promontories, as she 
claimed. 

In 1846 we ceded Vancouver Island by 
adopting the forty-ninth parallel, and even 
then she claimed the island of San Juan; and 
although our right to it is clear, we now enter 
into another engagement to leave the question 
of ownership to royal arbitration. í 

Iu 1850 we abandoned, at her dictation, the 
right to acquire territory on the Isthmus of 
Panama, over which at the time we had to 
travel to our possessions on the Pacific. This 
demand in itself was a most impudent pro- 
ceeding, and one, in my opinion, that should 
never have been tolerated much less assented 
to by the United States; ‘but we yielded, as 
usual, whether through a desire for peace 
with—to use the fashionable falsehood of the 
day—our blood relations, or through fear of 
her overestimated military and naval power, 
I will not say; but whatever may be the cause, 
our defeats at the hands of British diplomats 
are painfully and notoriously evident, and 
equally so the fact, which I desireto mention 
in this Connection, as it may in part furnish an 
explanation, that with certain portions of our 
republican parvenues—I use the word in no 
party sense—the presence of a titled aristo- 
crat acts upon them like ‘a galvanic battery; 
and it would be impossible for the most ardent 
disciple of monarchy to display more obse- 
quious servility or profound admiration for 
the scion of a royal house than these model 
(sic) citizens of a model Republic; and it 
looks to many as though at the very time 
the people of Europe were beginning to de- 
spise royal tyrants and their titled aids many 
of the so-called leading citizens of the Ameri- 
can Republic were commencing to worship 
them and their vices. 

Before entering further on the subject which 
I propose to diseuss, I desire to say that I 
approach it with a very profound sense of my 
obligations as a citizen of the United States 
and a Representative in Congress of the sov- 
ereign people thereof, bringing to its consid- 
eration a mind and heart unmfluenced by a 
thought or feeling inimical to the interests, the 


honor, or the happiness of the American peo- 
ple. 7 
beneath the flag of my adoption, loving and 
honoring it, aud at all times and under all 
circumstances rendering to it aud the Repub- 


lic of which it is the symbol as true a devo-` 


tion and as loyal an allegiance as that of any 
man who was born, or whose fathers were 
born, upon American soil. And apart from 
my desire to see all countries, especially the 
beauteous island of my birth and love, prosper- 
ous and free, I have not a national aspiration 
which does not point with pride and hope to 
the liberty, the greatness, and the perpetuity 
of the American Republic. 

It is true, I am not a friend or admirer of 
the English nation. I could not be one or the 
other without being false to that love of human 
kind which God has implanted in my heart. 
I have seen and studied the practical workings 
of her government from the Shannon to the 
Ganges, and from the Thames to the Mohawk. 
I have read her history in the light of her 
deeds, and found it one long record of the 
darkest crimes which have ever stained the 
career of a nation; and therefore I am neither 
a friend nor an admirer of Great Britain. 
Others, perhaps, may see in the false glitter 
of her spurious civilization, surrounded as she 
is by wealth coined from human blood, and 
power built upon hypocricy and oppression, 
much to admire and imitate. 1 see and know 
her as the scourge of the human race, and 
believe that next to the curse of her rule no 
greater one could afflict a people than the 
curse of her influence or example. 

It is but a few weeks ago that the English 
historian Froude published in an Buglish mag- 
azine an article on the internal condition of 
England. His pen pictures of his country 
are neither flattering to her people nor assur- 
ing as to her future status as a great Power. 
In speaking of the condition of the working 
classes he does it with great care and deli- 
cacy, lest a too candid exposure, coming from 
him, would have an injurious effect abroad. 
He says: 

“The infinite wretchedness produced by the 
present state of things ought not to pass for nothing. 
It has become not uncommon in these days to hear 
of miserable fathers and mothers, unable alike to 
support their families or see them. starve, destroy- 
ing their children and themselves, and making an 
end of their troubles thus. The old Devonshire 
woman with eight hungry mouths about her and 
nine shillingsa week to feed them looks with envy on 
the Lord’s mercy to her neighbors whose babies die 
in arms, and sighs out, "We never have no luek.’ 
But this callousness itself is frightful, and is one of 
the main causes of the enormous mortality. Omit- 
ting for the present those who are starved and those 
who are murdered, and confining ourselves to the 
great buik of infant mortality, let us ask if any 
means exist by which it can be successfully encoun- 
tered; encountered I presume it ought to be, if possi- 
ble. We have not yet wholly outgrown the idea that 
there issomethingin human life more sacred than in 


the livesof animals; a murrain among cattle is con- 
sidered a sufficient subject for an act of Parliament.” 


Ina work published in 1863, written by an 
Englishman named Kay, bachelor of the 
University of Cambridge, on tbe social condi- 
tion of the English people, a fuller glimpse is 
given into that which Mr. Froude barely hints 
at, and I venture to say that it reveals a 
depravity unexampled among ancient or mod- 
ern nations. So shocking and so revolting are 
the revelations that it would be difficult to 
believe them were not the facts supported by 
the most conclusive evidence. Ít appears 
that in the towns the poor are in the habit 
of entering their children in what are called 
burial clubs; and a small sum is paid every 
year by the parent, and this entitles him to 
receive from three to five pounds on the death 
of the child. One man in Manchester has 
béen known to enter his child in nineteen 
different clubs ; another instance’in the same 
place came to light where a family had seven 
children registered in ten clubs, and they only 


lived from six to nine months respectively, || 


For three and twenty years I have lived. 


The. town clerk of Stockport says that he had 
no doubt infanticide was practiced to a con- 
siderable extent in that borough: in one case 
where the father had poisoned his three chil- 
dren; in another case a woman named May 
was. convicted of having poisoned fifteen of 
her own children, and previous to her execu- 
tion she said that if she were to tell all she 
knew it would give the hangman work for the 
next twelve months. The London Times on 
the 21st of September, 1848, declared that it 
was capable of the most extensive proof that 
numbers of women had adopted the practice 
of poisoning their husbands and children for 
the purpose of obtaining the fees granted by 
what were termed death lists. A collector of 
cottage rents in Preston stated that ‘‘ almost 
all the children of the families where he 
collects are members of burial societies.” 
Another collector said: 


“The poor people have often told me that they 
were unable to pay at that time, but when a certain 
member of the family—generally a child—died, they 
would be able to pay. Ina small town where there 
were two thousand names entered on the death lists 
a leading officer stated that three fourths of the 
names on the catalogues of the doomed were the 
names of children.” $ 


_ Five eminent physicians in one locality tes- 
tified that ‘* while the deaths of children aver- 
aged fifty-six per eent., and in some cases 
sixty-five per cent., only thirteen per cent. of 
them had the doctor’s help, although it might be 
had forthe asking.” These are only a few out 
of the numberlegs similar incidents which could 
be given, all going to show the most revolting 
state of society. which exists any where ou 
earth; for, in the language of the author: 


“ Mothers forget their affection for their helpless 
little offspring, and kill them as a butcher does his 
lambs in order to make money by the murder,” 


And yet, in the face of these appalling facts, 
there are people to-day, well-meaning people, 
so ignorant of the character and history of 
the people and Government of Great Britain 
as to believe the pharasaical assertions of her 
press; that England’s morals are superior 
morals; that her love of justice is as unbounded 
as her administration ot it is admirable; that 
when she plunders a people she does it to save 
their property, and butchers them in the inter- 
ests of civilization ; and that the England of 
to-day is governed by higher moral principles 
than the England of one or two hundred years 
ago. And during our late civil war Lord John 
Russell reéchoed this idea in the House of 
Commons, by declaring that he thought the 
celebration of the 4th of July by Americans 
ta very foolish custom, indeed, as the pres- 
ent generation of Englishmen had nothing 
to do with the events which called it forth,” 
thereby implying thattbey would not be guilty 
of the enormities which their fathers com- 
mitted during our struggle for independence, 
But as Warren Hastings said, when accused 
of the crimes for which he underwent a mock 
trial, “lf { have plundered the people of 
India of their lands and money, let the Gov- 
ernment restore them, they have both; they 
can make restitution; whoever heard of 
that nation making restitution, or restoring its 
plunder? It is a favorite plea of Great Britain, 
when her past crimes are charged against her, 
to plead reformation of character, moral de- 
velopment, and her progressive ideas in bar 
of her past offenses, and as evidence that her 
national characteristics have undergone a 
change for the better. I have already par- 
tially shown how much truth there is in this 
defense by a cursory glance at her present 
social condition ; and did the limits of a speech 
permit, I could prove an equal state of mora! 
degradation pervading uearty all classes of her 
society, from the lowest to the highest, ay, 
from the beggar. to the prince, by the daily 
records of her own press, and the guarded and 
partial warnings of her leading citizens. 

Having glanced at the social and moral eon» 
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dition, I will now-refer to a. few of the events 
in the career of this nation about whom so 
much romance in the way of history has been 
written. Truth should never be lost sight of, 
for.by keeping it steadily-in view we may ben- 
efit by its lessons: and avoid evils which may 
otherwise befall us; and if there isa nation on 
earth that. more than any: other has need to 
study the truths:in that history, and lay their 
teachings to:heart, and store them up in mem- 
ory; it- is the people of these United States. 
The earliest authentic history ofthe people 
of England described them as rude barbarians 
dwelling in huts, and, like the Indians of this 
continent, subsisting: mostly on the fruits of 
the: chase... This.was in -Casar’s: time, some 
half a: century: before the: Christian era, and 
the: fact-is noted that they were given to com- 
merce with neighboring nations, and that their 
chief exports were -slaves.and dogs ; showing 
that even in comparison with our Indian tribes 
their. character as savages would suffer, for 
they.not alone made slaves of their own breth- 
ren, but sold them to other nations with their 
dogs: This. continued for eleven hundred 
ears afterthe period named, and the historian 
Lingard, their own countryman, tells us thatas 
late as the eleventh century their chief crimes 
were, ‘‘ homicide and theft,’’ (traits of charac- 
ter:which they have most faithfully preserved 
to the present: day,) ‘and. that the purchase 
of slavés. publicly prevailed, like ‘eattle:in the 
market; and. like the savages: of Africa, ‘not 
alone theirown countrymen, buttheirrelations 
and friends were sold as slaves.in the ports of 
the continent:’? Php is 
In the tenth century we find an English king 
iving secret orders to his officers: throughout 
is kingdom to make arrangements for a gen- 
eral massacre of ‘his Danish subjects, which 
took-place on the festival of St. Brice, Novem- 
ber 13, 962, aggravated, as the historian says, 
by: every insult and barbarity which national 
hatred could suggest. Three years after Wil- 
liam. the. Conqueror ascended the throne he 
sent his soldiers into ‘portions‘of the country 
with orders tot‘ spare’ nothing,’? andin York 
over: one hundred: thousand ‘of ‘the inhabitants 
fell victims to°his:commands. Henry I, the 
son: of William, had the’ eyes of his elder 
brother put:out lest he should seize the throne 
that:of right belonged to‘ him. In the:twelfth 
century we find them: murdering: the Jews in 
the city:of London; and ‘the Catholics during 
the Lord George Gordon riots'in 1780. < 
in Ireland, from’ their’ first foothold. to the 
present day, they: have pursued'a policy which 
outside of:the infernal regions has no coun- 
terpart.:: Bag PEED gS Se 
“During Elizabeth’s reign’ the people: were 
hunted ‘and«shot like wild beasts; and revolts 
were encouraged inorder. to afford pretexts 
for massacre and plunder, and Lord Grey, 
the: governor::of Ireland, wrote to the queen 
_ that “her Majesty would’ soon ‘only reign over 
ashes and dead bodies.’?. In- a similar spirit 
Burgoyne wrote to George III, two ‘centuries 
later; drom ‘his camp at Putnam creek, New 
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A Colonel Mathew tracked a hundred and 


fifty poor peasants into the woods, where they 


fled for shelter, and massacred them as though 
they were maddogs. Anislandnamed Magee 
was inhabited by a simple-minded and indus- 
trious people who took no part in polities, and 
in obedience to the orders from London it 
was invaded, and three thousand individuals, 
men, women, and children, were butchered in 
cold blood. 

Cromwell carried on the work of his pred- 
ecessors, and on entering Wexford in 1640, 
which was peacefully surrendered to him, he 
put to the sword all whom he could find, not 


excepting three hundred women, who had. 


gathered in the market place; around the sym- 
bol of the Christian’s faith, to implore for 
mercy, an attribute of God which the English 
nation was never known to exercise. She 
may spare her victims through fear, policy, or 
interest; but never through the heavenly attri- 
bute.of mercy. 

English government in Ireland furnishes a 
perfect epitome of British rule and policy 
wherever her power extends and her inter- 
ests call forth the exercise of her selfish 
and brutal instincts. 

India furnishes another chapter of her bar- 
barous history unparalleled in the history of 
ancient or modern nations. I will give one 
extract of Burke’s speech on the trial of Warrén 
Hastings to show the kind of investigation shé 
establishes and the way, she dogs it: 


“ These hoards, real or imaginary, not being dis- 
covered by menaces and imprisonment, they fell on 
the naked bodies of the people. They began by 
winding cords around the fingers of the unhappy 
freeholders of these provinces, until they clung to 
and were almost incorporated with one another, and 
then they hammered wedges of iron between them, 
until, regardless of the cries of tho sufferers, they 
had bruised to pieces and forevercrippled their poor, 
innocent, and laborious hands; the most substantial 
and leading yeomen, thea responsible farmers were 
tied two and two by the legs together, and their 
tormentors throwing them with their head down- 
ward over a bar, beat them on the soles of their feet 
with rattang until the nails foll from the toes, and 
then attacking them at their heads as they hung 
downward they beat them with sticks and other in- 
struments of blind fury until the blood gushed out 
at their eyes, noses, and mouths. At night these 
poor, innocent, sufferers wore brought into dun- 
geons, and in the season when nature takes refuge 
in insensibility from all the miserics and cares which 
wait on life, they wero three times scourged and 
made to reckon the watches of the night by periods 
and intervals of torment. They were then led out 
beforethe break of day and plunged into water, and 
while their jaws clung together with cold and their 
bodies were rendered infinitely more sensible, the 
blows and stripes were renewed upon their backs, 
and then delivering them over to soldiers they were 
sent into farms and villages to discover where a fow 
handfuls of grain might be concealed.” 


Children were scourged to death in the 
presence of their parents; the father and son 
were hound together naked face to face, so 
that the blow which escaped the one would be 
sure to fall upon the other; and, finally, to 
use Burke’s own words: 

“Growing from crime to crime, refined by cruelty 
for cruelty, these fiends at length, outraging sex, de- 
conoy, and nature, applied lighted torches and slow 
fire; these infernal furies planted death in tho source 
of life; and where that modesty, which more than 
reason, distinguishes men from beasts retires from 
view, and even shrinks from the expression, there 
they: exercised: and glutted: their unnatural, mon- 
strous, and nefarious cruelty ; there, where the rev- 
erence 0f.nature and the sanctity of justice dare not 
to pursue nor Venture to describe their practices.” > 

-And’yet this man’ Hastings was justified in 
his crimes by the House of Lords, and loaded 
with fortune-and honors; and England’ gov- 
erns to-day the country which Hastitgs plin: 
dered and oppressed. She governs it as hê 
did, with fire and sword and famine, and 
when the outraged and insulted natives. find 
their ‘burdens and their ‘sufferings too griev- 
ous to be borne, and in the frenzy of despair 
seek the last resort of outraged manhood to 
avenge the desecration of their homes, the 
murder of their kindred, and the spoliation 
of their country, they are tortured, butchered 
by a` hireling soldiery, and blown from the 
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mouths of cannon as a punishment and an 
example; while the. wealth wrung from the 
primitive toil and helplessness of a once brave 
and simple-minded people largely contributed 
to maintain a nation whose flag has been steeped 
in the blood of patriots wherever it has been 
planted, and whose drum-beat asit rolls around 
the globe is echoed by the curses of the human 
race. 

Encouraged by the successful operation of 
British civilization in India, in Ireland, in 
China, and wherever England could gain a 
foothold or find a pretext to plunder, she 
commenced in 1651, during Cromwell’s reign, 
to make the American colonies, pay tribute to 
her necessities by passing navigation laws, 
which were designed to check the infant com- 
merce of the colonies, and reénacting them 
in 1660, on the accession of James II. In 
1719 the House of Commons declared that 
erecting any manufactories in the colonies 
tended to lessen their. dependence on Great 
Britain. 

In 1732 heavy duties were imposed upon 
colonial iron sent to Englafid, and in 1750 it 
was declared that all manufactories of iron and 
steel in the colonies should be considered a 
common nuisance, to be abated within thirty 
days, or pay a fine of $1,000, and even the 

arolinas were forbidden to cut down their 
pine trees: or to use their wood, tar, and tur- 
pentine for commerce. In a similar manner 
England destroyed the commerce and the 
manufactures of Ireland, and rendered worth- 
less the great manufacturing capacity and min- 
eral resources of that country. The fisheries 
also came within the prohibition, andin March, 
1775, laws were passed forbidding the catching 
of fish on the banks of Newfoundland, thus 
destroying an industry which employed four 
hundred ships, two thousand shallops, and 
twenty thousand men. ` : 

These and similar measures failing to-extract 
fands and keep the colonists in subjection, the 
argument of the:sword was tried, and lest that 
should fail, barbarities which make men blush 
for human nature were resorted to. India had 
just been conquered through such means, Ire- 
land had repeatedly undergone various stages 
of their enforcement, and they were thoroughly 
civilized according to the most improved Brit- 
ish standard, The torch, the sword, the jibbet 
had notably triumphed in their cases. Why 
should they not succeed with the American 
colonists? What rights had American rebels 
against British laws and British interests and 
British civilization any more than Indian rebels 
or’ Irish rebels? Clearly none that Britons 
were bound to respect, and hence the savage 
tribes were called in as the worthy allies of Brit- 
ish civilizers; and where Tarlton and Tryon 
and Burgoyne failed to exterminate,‘let Brant, 
and St. Leger, and Johnstone complete the 
work of desolation and murder. foe 

It is of course unnecessary to repeat ‘the 
well-known fact that the most just and liberal 
and humane British nation carried on a regu- 
lar trade with the Indians in’ human scalps, 
and in the captured baggage of Burgoyne’s 
army eight packages, numbering one thousand 
and ten scalps, were found. Accompanying 
the packages was a letter from an officer iu 
his Majésty’s service uddtessed to the Governor 
of Canada. It ran as follows: ret 
the r EAT econ Tike ponerse of 
lency:eight packages of..scalps, cured ‘and. dried; 
hooped and painted, with all the Indian triumphal 
marks, of which the following is invoice and explan- 
“Here follows a description: which is too 
lengthy to repeat. I will simply state that of 
the one thousand’ and ‘ten’ scalps three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, belonged to farmers, one 
hundred and seventy-five to women, forty-three 
of soldiers, one hundred and ninety-three of 
boys, two hundred and eleven of little girls, 
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and twenty-nine of infants. The invoice states 
that most of the farmers were young, which 
made the service. more. essential; eighteen 
were. marked with a little yellow flame. to 
denote their. being prisoners roasted alive after 
being scalped, their nails. pulled out by the 
roots, aud other torments; and one belonged 
to a clergyman, his band being fixed to the 
hoop of his sealp. ; 
The letter concluded as follows: 


“Ido not doubt but your Excelleney. will think 
it proper to give somo further encouragement to 
these honest people.” 


t: These honest people,” said Captain Craw- 
ford, of the British army; and so it has always 
been, and I fear will be totheend; butchers of 
human beings, assassins, incendiaries, aud 
traitors to their country and their God, are 
honest people when their crimes redound to 
England’s benefit. 

But there are other circumstances con- 
nected with this employment of savages by 
Great Britain which I wish particularly to 
notice. When the news reached England of 
the alliance between France and the colonies, 
England resolved to make another effort to 
conciliate the colonies, and accordingly, in 1778 
she dispatched a commission to these shores, 
the chief of which was a Governor Johnstone. 
He immediately set to work to try and bribe 
the leading patriots, and for this purpose em- 
ployed a female lobbyist named Mrs. Fergù- 
son. By her aid he forwarded letters to prom- 
inent men describing the evils flowing from 
what he termed the existing dissensions, and 
the blessings to be derived from a reconcilia- 
tion with England. ' 

In one of these addressed to General Reed, 
he said: 

“The man who can be instrumental in bringing 
us all to act once more in harmony, and unite to- 

ether the varioug powers which this contest has 
drawn forth, will deserve more from the king and 
people, from patriotism, humanity, and friendship, 
and all the tender ties that aro affected by this quar- 
rel, thair wero ever yet bestowed on human kind.” 

On the 16th of June he wrote to Robert 
Morris, saying: 

I believe the men who have conducted the 
affairs of America are incapable of being influenced 
by improper motives. But in all such transactions 
there is risk, and I think that whoever ventures 
should be secured, at the same time that honor 
and emolument shall naturally foltow the fortune 
of those who have steered the vessel in the storm, 
and brought her safely to port. [think that Wash- 
ington und the President have a right to every favor 
that a grateful nation can bestow, if they can once 
more unite our interests, and spare the miseries and 
devastations of war.” . 

Or, in other words, if Washington and his 
compatriots would only betray their country, 
sell their honor and the lives and liberties of 
their countrymen, ‘‘they would receive every 
favor which England could bestow ;’’ but of 
course it was all to be done in the interests of 
patriotism and humanity, and to spare the 
horrors and devastations of war. One would 
think, did he not know the date of these letters, 
that Governor Johuastone was one of the joint 
high commissioners, preparing the protocol of 
the treaty of Washington, of course in the in- 
terests of harmony, humanity, and friendship, 
and all the tender ties that were affected by our 
unreasonable fault-finding at the destruction 
of our commerce and the prolongation of our 
civil war by the treacherous and hostile action 
of Great Britain. : : 

Johnstone, in his efforts to bribe and wheedle 
with honeyed words, exhibited one side of Brit- 
ish policy; that failing he exhibited the other. 
He issued à proclamation denouncing what he 
called the unnatural design of the colonists in 
estranging their interest from those of Great 
Britain, and threatened that she would use 
every means within her power to destroy the 
people of the colonies. He declared after- 
ward in the House of Commons that his 
manifesto meant a desolating war, and justi- 
fied it as not only right, but necessary. When 


the proclamation was discussed in the House 
of Lords, and an appeal was made. to the 
bench. of bishopsto exert that charity, buman- 
ity, and abhorrence of blood and cruelty which 
were the leading tenets and distinguishing 
characteristics of Christianity, and condemn, 
as they were in duty bound, both by the sacred- 


j ness of their. ministry and their position as 


peers of Great Britain, the warfare which 
converted British soldiers into allies and 
imitators of Indian savages, this bench of 
bishops, these ministers of God and shepherds 
of His flocks, with one solitary exception, not 
alone refused to condemn, but justified the 
barbarous deeds of savages, and the equally 
barbarous deeds of their own countrymen, as 
being necessary against revolted subjects, 
leagued with inveterate enemies. 

The following is from the log-book of an 
American officer detaiiing the manner in which 
American patriots were put to death in Eng- 
land during our revolutionary war: 

“They were marched upon a floating machine, 
their bodies, legs, and arms so ironed that they could 
not bend either; the machine was towed at high- 
water to a gallows erected by Government orders; 
the hangman made the halters fast to the gallows, 
and left them to die at leisure; that is, by inches, as 
the tide fell.” 

I will cite only one more illustration of Brit- 
ish humanity during the Revolution. When 
the English held New York, a party of soldiers 
arrived in a district of New Jersey before day- 
light ; after firing the habitation of a wealthy 
and venerable Dutchman, they concealed 
themselves behind some trees, uttering loud 
cries. The old man Colon and his two sons 
ranto the door in their night clothes, when 
they were fired upon and the two sons killed. 
The father was taken prisoner and confined in 
one of the terrible prison-pens of New York. 
After some time, when the old man seemed 
bereft of reason, and likely to die, Cunning- 
ham, Clinton’s infamous jailor, told him that 
in view of his great age the general would 


allow him to depart, on condition of his living | 


in peace with his Majesty's subjects. The old 
man straightened himself up and said: 


"If you and your-general have lost your mem- 
ories, say to him that [ have forgotten nothing. If 
he proposes this dishonor on account of my age, tell 
him that my desire for vengeance has made me young 
again, ‘What,’ said he, ‘promise not to punish the 
assassin of my children! It would be to insult God, 
who has made me a man and a father. There,’ said 
he, ‘is my shirt stained with their blood. Carry this 
to your general and tell him that as. soon as I am 
free I will go to embrace my oid wife, and then I 
shall, march to vengeance, too happy to die if in 
falling I kill an Englishman.’ ” 

It is scarcely necessary to refer at length to 
the war of 1812, known as the second war for 
independence, a war forced upon us by Great 
Britain in her efforts to destroy our merchant 
marine, which was fast gaining a large share 
of the carrying trade of Europe. England saw 
that whiie she was warring with European 
nations our vessels, as neutrals, were having | 
a great advantage over her own, and that we 
would soon, if permitted to continue unmo- 
lested, be the great maritime nation of the 
world, and therefore excel her on the ocean, 
where she has never for any length of time 
permitted a rival. Besides, the animus of her 
defeat in our Revolution rankled in her heart, 
as it does to-day, and we had scarcely recov- 
ered from its etfects when she began to prac- 
tice toward us petty acts of insults and tyranny. 
She searched our merchant vessels whenever 
and wherever -she pleased, and in 1797 she 
seized, under false charges of desertion, nearly 
three hundred of our sailors. _ 

Tn 1806 she began to seize our ships, and 
continued doing so until 1811, when her ves- 
sels of war began to cruise off our chief ports, 
captured our ships and sent. them as prizes to 
England. | At the same time her emissaries 
went among the-Indian tribes of the Northwest 
to ineite them to acts of pillage and rapine 
against our people. So far did she carry her | 


il 


i 


insults and injuries without provoking the 
United Statesto retaliate that her press boasted 
that the ‘ United States could not be kicked 
into war.’’? Perhaps they think the same to-day. 
Finally the United States, in 1812, declared 
war against Great Britain, which continued for 
two.years. During the war her barbarousdeeds 
were only limited by her power to inflict them. 
She again, as inthe Revolution, employed her 
Indian allies. They, true to their instincts 
and orders, murdered men, women, and chil- 
dren. Her fleets visited various parts of our ex- 
tensive coast lines, plundering and applying 
the torch wherever they went. Village after 
village was left in ashes, and the city of Wash- 
ington, in which we now are, the capital of our 
Republic, was left a heap of ruins. All our 
publie buildings—White House, Capitol, and 
Library—were committed to the flames with a 
savage exultation that was reéchoed from the 
British ministryin London. Baltimore they 
tried to serve in the same manner, but failed, 
and Pakenham promised his soldiers that on 
the capture of New Orleans they should have 
t“ booty and beauty,” and it is no doubtto this 
day a source of regret to his countrymen that 
Jackson and his brave Kentuckians interfered 
with a pastime so characteristic of valiant 
Britons by packing Mr. Pakenham where salt 
could not save him, and thus prevented him 
from keeping his promise with the vile refuse 
of England's slums. 

Iwill now consider England’s last war against 
this country, for war it was, disguise it as we 
may; even Cobden in 1854 so declared it, and 
asserted that more damage was inflicted upon 
us than would be produced by many ordinary 
wars; but it was a war on one side only, 
England gained all the benefit, without the 
cost of a dollar or the loss of a man. She and 
her colonies reaped fortunes from the harvests 
of death, the seeds of which she planted. The 
gathered wealth of the South went to swell her 
treasury in exchange for the powder, and ball, 
and guns that slaughtered, and maimed the 
soldiers of the Union, and for the ships which 
swept our commerce from the seas, and enabled 
her to indulge again in the proud boast of 
being mistress of the ocean. She built these 
ships and manned them. She protected them 
with her flag when in danger, and sheltered 
them in distress. She refused to permit a 
United States vessel of war to remain over 
twenty-four hours in her ports, and then for- 
‘bade them to return within three months. Her 
statesmen lied, which was nothing unusual; 
her. Lords lied, especially Lord John Russell, 
which was nothing unusual for him; and her 
press taunted, vilified, and abused the people 
and Government of the Union. Her Parlia- 
ment cheered and cheered when Gladstone, 
who is now prime minister, said in October, 
1862: 

~“ We may anticipate with certainty the success of 
the southern States, so far as regards separation 
from the North, and I cannot but believe that that 
event is as certain as any event yet future and con- 
tingent can be.” 

And again they cheered when it was de- 
clared that ‘‘ the United States was a mere 
Yankee invention, a thing ofthe past which no 
longer had an existance in fact.’? And what 
was the cause of all this bate, and treachery, 
and vileness? I will answer in the words of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, uttered in the House 
of Commons. 

‘t That the people of the southern States were tho 
natural allies of this country, as great producers 
of the articles we need, and great consumers of the 
articles we supplied. The North, on the other hand, 
kept an opposition shop, in the same department of 
trade as ourselves,” 

There is the entire gospel, from Genesis to 
Revelations, of Great Britain; you fill their 
bellies, and buy their wares, and they are con- 
tent. It is for this they have steeped the earth 
from the tropics to the frozen ocean in human 
blood; for this they compelled the people of 
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China to eat opium at the cannon’s mouth; 
for this they have robbed and slaughtered the 

eople of India; for this they have outraged, 
bullied, and maligned every nation on earth; 
and it was for this they exhibited such’ in- 
decent hastein extending belligerent rights on 
the ocean to a few of the southern States be- 
fore they had a single vessel afloat, and before 
many of the States that seceded had decided 
to join the ‘‘ wayard sisters.” And I say it is 
quite possible that if it had not been for Eng- 
land's haste in granting belligerent rights, thus 
affording the most convincing evidence of her 
intention to give the southern States, in case 
they abandoned the opposition shop and trans- 
ferred their trade to her, all the material and 
moral aid in her power, the differences between 
the North and South would have been ended 
in six months, and perhaps without the loss 
of a life. 

Let us look at the case as it stood in Janu- 
ary, 1861. South Carolina had declared her 
intention the December previous to secede 
from the Union because it was announced by 
the party which was to assume the reigns of 
government the following March, that slavery 
should be excluded from the Territories. 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas followed in January. On the 4th of 
February the representatives of the States 
named met at Montgomery, Alabama, to or- 
ganize a provisional government. No other 
States had seceded until after the attack on 
Fort Sumter, on the 13th of April. On the 
15th the President of the United States issued 
a proclamation calling out the militia and con- 
vening an extra session of Congress on the 4th 
of July. Upto the firing on Fort Sumter there 
were strong hopes entertained throughout the 
country that the difference between the States 
would be settled without recourse to arms, and 
after that event the hope was that the border 
and Gulf States would refuse to secede, and 
thus by remaining in the Union make the cause 
of secession so hopeless that a long and san- 
guinary strife would be impossible. 

Now, sir, let us glance at England. We 
may depend upon it that her minister to our 
Government, Lord Lyons, was not an- idle 
spectator of the scenes transpiring at the na- 
tional capital, neither was he remiss in giving 
the amplest information to his Government 
on the condition of affairs here. What inter- 
views he’ or ‘his agents may have had with 
leading men of the South, of course we can 
never know; -but itis safe to say that he found 
means of sounding them as to their intentions, 
and of communicating through the many 
devious and tortuous ways so well known 
to diplomacy, the friendly feelings of his 
Government for the cause in which they were 
about to embark. There is no more reason 
to doubt this, than that he availed himself of 
his position as minister, to transmit the pri- 
vate dispatches of his Government to the gov- 
ernment of the southern States, ‘dispatches, 
too, that: were of the most unfriendly charac- 
ter toward the United States Government. 

During all this time England was watching 
every movement transpiring in America with 
the keenest scrutiny, and with an anxiety com- 
mensurate with the vast interests which she 
had in the result. Her position before the 
world was a peculiar one. If she discouraged 
the southern States in their attempt to dis- 
rupt the Union, and refused them aid or com- 
fort, then the darling wish of every true Brit- 
on’s heart, from peer to beggar, might never 
be accomplished, the ‘‘ opposition shop’* would 
prosper, liberty would continwe to flourish, and 


the democratic republic of America stand asa. 


living rebuke to the aristocratic monarchy of 
Great Britain. On the other hand there were 
many and great risks to be run by a hasty en- 
couragement. There was the chance that seces- 


sion would never leave the arena of argument 
to enter the arena of war. In that event a 
premature sympathy or encouragement of the 
South would arouse the animosity of the Amer- 
ican people without receiviog any correspond- 
ing benefit as an offset, aud expose the hypoc- 
risy of her professed love of freedom by her 
alliance and friendship with black slavery, an 
institution which she planted and nourished 
so long as it paid, but which she discarded 
and condemned as an abomination to Britons 
when-she found the white article cheaper and 
better. Aud again, there was another risk, 
the greatest of all. There was danger that a 
too open encouragement of the South would 
so arouse the people of the North that they 
might conclude it better and safer to strike 
back at England than stand idle and receive 
her blows, delivered under cover of the con- 
federate Hag. And then England’s commerce 
would have to suffer as ours suffered; her toil- 
ing millions, who depend for the wherewith to 
purchase their daily bread upon every breath 
of air that wafts commerce to and from her 
shores, would be driven to starvation or rebel- 
lion, and what was most certain, she would lose 
every foot of territory on this continent within 
ninety days after our declaration of. war 
against her. That these, and these alone, 
were the secret springs and motives by which 
she was governed, no one who knows England 
will for one moment doubt, and a reference to 
events as they transpired must convince the 
most skeptical of their truth. 

On the 22d of March, 1861, when Great 
Britain was in doubt as to the extent of the 
disaffection in the southern States, and uncer- 
tain as to the result of the differences then 
existing between the two great sections of the 
Union, Lord Russell said it reply to a com- 
munication from our Secretary of State, read 
tohim by our minister, Mr, Dallas— 

“That even if the Government of the United 
States had been willing to acknowledge the separ- 
ation of the southern States as founded in right, 
her Majesty’s Government would have seen with 

reat concern the dissolution of the Union which 

ound together the members of the great American 
Republic, and that the oppositiou of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to any such separation 
would make ber Majesty’s Government very reluc- 
tant to take any step which might encourage or sanct- 
tion such separation.” 

This was the prudent and disinterested and 
friendly rôle that England was playing then. 
On the 9th of April Mr. Dallas had another 
interview, and pressed upon. him the import- 
ance of EKoglandand France abstaining, for at 
least a considerable time, from doing what, ‘‘ by 
encouraging groundless hones, wouid widen a 
breach still thought capable of being closed.’’ 

Theastute and treacherous reply was that-— 

“The matter was not ripe for decision one way 
or the other, and that the. coming of bis successor, 
Mr. Adams, who was looked for fom week to week, 
would be regarded as the proper time for friendly 
discussion and determining the question.” 

The time had not yet arrived to throw of the 
mask which hid England’s hypocrisy and hate 
ofour Republic, and a promise was given that. 
they would await the arrival of Mr. Adams, 
who was thoroughly informed of the situation 
as it existed here, and of the intentions of his 
Government, before taking any action which 
would widen the breach still thought capable 
of being closed. On the Ist of May Lord Ras- 
sell was informed by Mr. Dallas-that Mr. 
Adams was to sail by the steamer leaving Bos- 
ton on that day, and that he mightbe expected 
to-artive in England between the 12th and 15th 
of that month. Lord Russell agreed that it 
was best to disregard mere rumor as to the 
secession movement, and await the full knowl- 
edge to be brought by Mr. Adams. It was on 
this occasion that Russell gave an indication 
of their ‘real intentions and policy. The news 
had just arrived in England of the bombard- 


ment of Fort Sumter; it was a bloodless bat- |! 


tle, but it.gave partial assurance that the South 
and the orth had come in collision: and 
therefore the time had acrived when’ England 
could pursue with safety the conrae which à 
lust of greed atid hatred of the Republic aic- 
tated. Accordingly he informed Mr. Dallas 
“that they had been in communication’ with 
the French Government, and that both Gov: 
ernments would take. the same course as to 
recognition, whatever that course, might be.” 
He turther stated that he had been called’ on 
by the three southern representatives, Mesars, 

ancey, Mann, and Rust, that he declined ‘to 
see them, but was not utiwilling to do so unofti- 
cially. nue p : 

On the 4th of May he received the southern 
delegates, and told them, after ‘a long conver- 
sation: eke o 

“That he could hold no oficial intercourse with 
them, but that when the question of recognition 
came to be formally discussed there were ‘two: points 
upon which inquiry must. be made: first, whether 
the, body. seeking recognition could. maintain. its 
position as an independent State; secondly, in what 
manner it was proposed to maintain relations with 
foreign States.’ : att 


In reply the delegates referred to the seces- 
sion of Virginia as evidence of the. strength 
of the secession movement among the south- 
ern States; assured him that they had not 
seceded to preserve slavery, but. that: they 
might have free trade with England, and that 
two thirds of the whole exports of the United 
States wére furnished by the South, and that 
if Engiand would. recognize the confederacy 
British goods would be adinitted duty free. © 

British goods were to be admitted duty frée, 
and in return for cheap cotton.’ ‘What greater ` 
boon coulda trae born Briton ask for: haw 
the heart of Lancashire, and Birmingham, and 
Leeds, and all the manufacturing and commer- 
cial centers of England must have rejoiced 
at the prospect; what if whole hecatombs of 
God’s creatures were offered up on the shrine 
of British greed, and the best blood of Amer- 
ica should be poured out in streams on every 
hill-top and valley of our common country; 
what was that to England whea compared to 
the advantagesto be derived from a disruption 
of the Union and the acquisition of the vast 
commerce of the South? Evidently nothing; 
and, therefore, England must now, reluctantly 
of course, and with deep regret, recognize the 
belligerency of the southern States. 

The white slaves of England must have the 
privilege of furnishing cheap undergarments 
to the colored slaves of the South, and ‘the 
gospel must be sent along to the poor whites, 
packed in cases with: Manchester cottons, 
as the northern States charged ‘so high for 
these articles that they were practically denied 
the right to read the word of God and wear 
British fabrics; a right dear to the heart of 
eyery true-born Briton, no matter whether he 
crawls in vice and rags, an outcast in the 


e 

On the same day’ hé annòúnced to 

the House of. Commons that the attorney gei 

eral and solicitor’ general, and the ‘queen's 

advocate, and the.Government, have come to 

the opinion that the southern confederacy a ; 


America, according to those principles wh 

seem to them to be just pinciples, must 

treated as belligerénts. eters 

-On the 18th-of May, Mr. Adame arrivi 

London, and found in the morning: pape 

téxt of the queen’s proclamation, gta 
E 
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Let us review the course of the English Gov- 
ernment during the short time that intervened 
between the 22d of March and the 13th of May, 
the date of the queen’s proclamation. 

On the 22d of March they declared, through 
Lord Russell to Mr. Dallas, that they would 
regret the dissolution of the Union, even if 
consented to by the United States, but that 
the opposition ofthe northern States to separ- 
ation would make her Majesty’s Government 
reluctant to take any step which might encour- 
age or sanction such separation, aud yét we 
find them about this very time seeking a con- 
ference with the Government of France to 
solicit cooperation in granting belligerent rights 
to the South, so as to commit France to their 
contemplated action. On the 9th of April 
there was no ostensible change in their policy, 
but on the Ist of May the news from Fort 
Sumter had been received in England, and 
then the mask began to drop-off; then, for the 
first time, Mr. Dallas was informed of the 
intrigue with France, j 

On the 4th of May the southern delegates 

were received, when they. assured Russell 
that the South méant to dissolve the Union, 
promised free trade with England and plenty 
of cotton; and presto the whole conduct of 
England changed as ifby magic. On the 6th 
‘of May, Russell antiounced inthe House of 
Commons the intention of the Government to 
grant belligerent rights to the South. On tlie 
18th, the very day of the arrival of Minister 
Adams, for whom he promised to wait before 
taking action one way or the other, the 
queen’s proclamation was in print, acknowl- 
edging the southern States as belligerents. 
Here is a perfect epitome of English states- 
manship for centuries crowded into a few short 
weeks. Lying, selfish, and treacherous, with- 
out honor, without principle, and without a 
particle of good faith or honor, waiting and 
watching for the opportunity to spring a pro- 
clamation of neutrality that would fan the 
embers of rebellion into a blaze, and fire with 
hope of success and the spirit of resistance the 
people of the South before they had a ship 
upon the ocean or an army ih the field. Well 
might Secretary Seward say: 


“That it must be deemed equivalent to a delib- 
erate resolution by her Majesty’s Government that 
the American Union, which has so long constituted 
a sovereign nation, shall be now permanently dis- 
solved, and cease to exist forever.” 


Had England arrested -her hostile course 
‘toward the United States when she granted and 
induced other nations to grant belligerency to 
‘the South; had she carried out in good faith 
her proclamation of so-called neutrality, as 
other nations did, we could not call in ques- 
tion her right to do so much as every man 
who loved the Republic, North, South, East, 
and West, might deplore the fact, and condemn 
as unparalleled in the history of nations the 
precipitate manner in which it was issued. 

ut when we remember thatit was like a Trojan 
horse intended for our destruction; that it was 
but the pretext for open and shameless viola- 
tions of her neutral obligations; of laws that 
England had ever been foremost in demanding 
fidelity tö from others; that it was in fact the 
magic wand which was to-turn every sea-port 
under-British jurisdiction all over the world 
into confederate harbors from. which issued 
British ships, manned by British sailors and 
armed with British cannon and powder and 
ball, tò capture and destroy American ships 
and commerce under the guise of the confeder- 
ate flag; when we remember that it was the ex- 
cuse fortutning England into a mint and arsenal 
for the confederacy, aid for denying to Ameri- 
can vessels of warthe privileges extended.to ves- 
sels of other nations, and especially to confed- 
erate privateers, we can understand the nature 
and object of her most gracious Majesty’s strict 
and impartial neutrality, and measure the 


‘when necessary. 


honor, honesty, and friendship of her loyal 
subjects by the unerring standard of their own 
deeds and declarations from the opening to the 
close of our civil war. 

I now pass from the circumstances attend- 
ing the issuing of the queen’s proclamation 
of neutrality to the conduct of her ministers, 
magistrates, officials of every grade, and sub- 
jects in England, Bermuda, her West Indian 
islands, and Australia. First, we have the 
intrigues of Russell and Lyons with the con- 
federacy in requiring its assent to those por- 
tions of the declaration of Paris which were 
advantageous to England and the confeder- 
acy, and the refusal of England to receive the 
assent of the United States Government to 
the propositions in their entirety. The parties 
to the treaty of Paris in 1856 agreed to four 
propositions as principles which., were to be 
binding on the nations agreeing to them, and 
were to be accepted entire by other nations or 
not at all. The propositions were that free 
ships should make free goods; that neutral 
property on board an enemy’s ship should not 
be subject to confiscation unless contraband 
of war, the abolition of privateering, and the 
necessity of a blockade being effective to be 
binding. co td . 

The United States notified the English Gov- 
ernment in May, 1861, of its willingness to 
accede to the four propositions of the Paris 
treaty. Lord Russell evaded the matter by 
saying that he preferred thenegotiation should 
be conducted by Lord Lyons in Washington, 
carefully concealing from Mr. Adams the fact 
that Lord Lyons had jnstructions to get the con- 
federacy to announce its assent toall the prop- 
Ositions, except that relating to privateering. 

The confederate congress complied with 

this desire of England, secretly conveyed by 
Lord Lyons to the English consul at Charles- 
ton, and through him to the confederate author- 
ites; and the British Government, after various 
delays and subterfuges, refused to accept the 
assent of the United States to the four propo- 
sitions, because it would compel the South to 
abolish privateering; the arm which England 
relied upon to destroy the commerce of her 
rival; and although the treaty made it obliga- 
tory upon the parties to it to refuse the assent 
of-other-nations to the proposition unless the 
four were accepted in their entirety, yet Eng- 
land disregarded this obligation, and accepted 
or rejected as suited her interests, although 
forty-two independent Powers were. parties to 
it, thus furnishing conclusive evidence of her 
total disregard for treaty obligations. 
The next notable public act of Great Brit- 
ain which. showed her animus toward. us 
occurred in November, 1861. A United States 
naval -officer seized and removed from on 
board an English vessel, the Trent, on the 
high seas, four prominent representatives of 
the southern confederacy. This was adopting 
England's theory and practice. Itwasa right 
she always claimed and invariably exercised 
During the American Rev- 
olution she seized on board one of our ships 
twonephews of General Washington, and com- 
pelled them. to serve as common sailors. _ It 
was the very general exercise of this so-called 
right: that superinduced the war of 1812, and 
to:this day she has.not renounced it. 

But the first. battle of Bull Run had been 
fought in July of. that year, and the defeat of 
the Union. Army had emboldened. England. 
Consternation and misgiving for the Republic 
had spread throughout the States. The friends 
of the-Union were despondent, and its enemies 
proportionately exultant. The time seemed 
favorable for England to openly take part in 
our quarrel, and thus insure, as she supposed, 
our certain destruction asa great nation. She 
at once demanded the return of the captives, 
and accompanied the demand with orders to 


her minister to demand his passports and 
leave Washington if the demand was not com- 
plied with in seven days. She commenced 
preparations for war on an immense scale, 
openly and ostentatiously. Her press fanned 
the flame of animosity against us. Her navy- 
yards were employed day and night. Soldiers 
were enlisted and hurried off to Canada, so as 
to have them ready to carry war and death 
into our country at a moment’s notice. 

Russell was informed by Mr. Adams that the 
American Government disavowed the act of 
its officers, but England never relaxed in her 
open and avowed preparations for war until 
the southern representatives were returned, 
and returned, too, under circumstances of the 
most humiliating character.to a great nation 
like the United States; for we not alone com- 
plied with her demand under an open and 
ostentatious threat of war, but in face of the 
fact that we had already, through the Secretary 
of the Navy, approved of the seizure of the 
southern commissioners and complimented the 
officer who madeit. I do not justify the action 
of Captain Wilkes; I consider it an indefens- 
ible exercise of authority; but England always 
claimed the right of seizure. Custom had made 
it a law with her, and of all nations she should 
be the last to consider it a cause of war, espe- 
cially when the act of Captain Wilkes was not 
designed as an insult to Great Britain. But, 
as her attorney general declared in 1864: 

“Their rules of international law were elastic 
contracting or expanding according to her temporal 
interests. Youlay down alaw as a belligerent which 
you will not as a neutral submit to.” 

I willnow proceed to consider the manner in 
which England enforced her proclamation of 
neutrality. 

It is, of course, well understood that when the 
leaders of the southern confederacy resolved 
to secede from the Union their great object 
and desire must have been to get recognized as 
belligerents by European nations, for upon 
this depended in a great measure the success 
or failure of their undertaking. Without this 
hope or expectation to inspire-and encourage 
them, they would have been the veriest fools 
to have commenced a rebellion against the 
Federal Government. They had no navy and 
no means of building one, and their only hope 
lay in receiving ships fromabroad. They had 
no army and no facilities for equipping one, or 
of adequately sustaining it when once in the 
field. In fact, although the southern States 
were overflowing with wealth, they were de- 
void of those indispensable requisites which 
so gigantic a struggle demanded, and hence 
the overwhelming necessity for recognition 
as belligerents. Accordingly they dispatched 
agents to England to ask for recognition, which 
was speedily granted, and others to procure 
materials of war and a navy, or, what would 
amount to the same thing, vessels built with 
all the appliances of vessels of war to act as 
privateers. An agent, named Bullock, was 
therefore sent to England for this purpose, and 
acted in the capacity of assistant secretary of 
the confederate navy from the outbreak to 
the close of the rebellion. His first. act was 
to. get built at. Liverpool the Florida, an iron 
screw steam -gun-boat. She left Liverpool on 
the 22d of March, 1862, fitted out as a man- 
ofwar, with one hundred and seventy-eight 
tons of arms and fifty-two men on board. 

Mr. Adams frequently called the attention 
of the English Government to this vessel dur- 
ing her construction, and furnished sworn 
evidence of the most conclusive character that 
she was intended for a privateer to prey upon 
American commerce; but Russell pretended 
to doubt the fact, and finally permitted her to 
sail in command of officers who were sent 
by the. confederate government for that pur- 
pose. She sailed for Nassau, and completed 
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her armament under the supervision of a con- 
federate agent, where she was seized by the 
captain of an English man-of-war, who evi- 
dently was ignorant of the policy of his Gov- 
ment, and after a hearing before an admir- 
alty court, and her real character clearly 
proven, she was released by an English judge 
and permitted to pursue her career unmolested, 
destroying thirty-six vessels belonging to the 
merchant marine of the United States. She 
was captured by the United States sloop 
Wachusett in the bay of San Salvador, Brazil, 
October, 1864. 

The next vessel was the gun-boat Alabama, 
constructed by the Messrs. Laird & Co., of 
Liverpool. She was pierced for eleven guns, 
was lannched on the 15th of May, 1862, and 
sailed on the 29th of the following July. 
The American minister and consul made 
strenuous exertions to get the English Gov- 
ernment to seize her. Evidence of the most 
conclusive character was presented, showing 
clearly that she was intended for a. privateer 
and built under the supervision of confederate 
officers, that money was advanced for her con- 

. straction, by the confederate banking-house, 
and that men were enlisted without. scarcely 
any attempt at disguise. 

She left England partially armed, owing to 
the fact that the proofs were so strong against 
her that Russell could no longer refuse to act, 
He delayed: action, .however, until the ves- 
sel was ready to sail, and then orders were 
sent to the collector to seize her; but, as an 
officer of the Alabama wrote in his private 
journal, private information was sent to the 
vessel in advance of the customs officers, so 
that when they: arrived:of course the vessel 
had gone; but she only -steamed a short way 
down the Mersey, when she anchored, and for 
two days continued. receiving on board men, 
arms, and equipment, which were sent after her 
from Liverpool.. From thence she steered to 
the Azores, where she was met by two vessels, 
one from London, and the other from Liver- 
pool, and supplied by them with the balance 
of herarmament. Shethen changed her name 
from the 290 to the Alabama, and started on 
a career, perhaps unexampled in the history 
of similar vessels. She destroyed thirty-seven 
ships, eighteen barks, four brigs, nine schoon- 
ers, one steamship, and one gun-boat, making 
seventy vessels in all belonging to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine destroyed by this scourge 
of our commerce, 

The contract for the construction of this ves- 
sel was signed by the confederate agent, Cap- 
tain Bullock, and the Messrs. Laird, one of 
which firm was a member of Parliament, and 
afterward boasted in the House of Commons, 
amid the cheers of its members, of the pride 
he felt at having built the Alabama. 

The next vessel obtained for the confeder- 
ate navy was the steamer Georgia. She left 
Greenock, Scotland, on the Ist of April, 1863, 
with a crew of seventy men, all English sub- 
jects save two, a Swede and a Russian. She 
was followed to sea by a steamer owned in 
Livetpool with cannon, shot, and shell, which 
was transferred to her on the coast of France. 


She destroyed seven ships and two barks, and 


after touching at' several ports under English 
jurisdiction for supplies she returned to Liver- 
pool, where she was resold ‘to a British mer- 
chant and ‘again put to sea, but was captured 
in the fall of 1864 by the United States'steamer 
Niagara and sent home’as a prize. At the 
time of sailing, and for three months after, the 
Georgia was registered and owned in the name 
ofan English merchant, who paid off her crew. 
She never entered.a confederate port, so that 
in fact she was a. British pirate sailing under 
the confederate flag. Ina debate in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons it was stated that— 


“There could not be a stronger illustration of the 
damage which had been done to-American trade by 


these cruisers than the fact that so completely was | own security or the protection of her intereste 


the American flag driven from the ocean that the 
Georgia on her second cruise did not meet a single 
Ameriéan vessel in six weeks; though she saw no 
less than seventy vessels ina very few.days.’’ 


The next product of British neutrality cropped 
out in the ‘shape- of two: steamers,. the Sea 
King and the Laurel. . The former gailed from 
London on the 8th of October, 1864, and the 
latter from Liverpool one day later. She took 
with her an extra complement of men and 
war material, which were transferred at sea to 
the Sea King. She was then called the Shen- 
andoah, after which this British ship, manned 
with British sailors, and armed with English 
cannon, shot, shell, and powder, started on 
her destructive career against our commerce. 
She destroyed ten ships, twenty-three barks, 
one brig, and one steamer, thirty-six vessels 
in all, thirty of which were whalers. On the 
28th of June, 1865, two months and some 
days after the last confederate soldier laid 
down his arms, she destroyed within a few 
hours in the North Pacific ocean: eleven 
whalers. . : 

Having heard of the surrender of: the con- 
federacy, the Shenandoah steered for Eng- 
land, and arrived at Liverpool on the 6th of 
November, when the captain wrote to Russell 
surrendering his ship. In a few days a naval 
captain was sent to discharge all the men who 
were not British subjects, and to detain for trial 
all who were; but the same captain had 
frequently visited theship previously, and,told 
the men that he was making arrangement to 
discharge them all; and previous to their dis- 
charge he sent their own ‘officers: among 
them to tell them that they’ must say they were 
southerners when questioned, which they 
accordingly did, and the entire crew was dis- 
charged and paid off by the same English 
firm that. owned the Florida. The wives of 
the crew received their husbands’ wages 
monthly in English gold from’ the same firm, 
and the vessel.was owned at the time of sailing 
and for some time after by an English mer- 
chant. The tenders to these destroyed thirty- 
four vessels. ; ae ; 

Nextwe havethe Sumter, She escaped from 
a confederate port on the 30th of June, 1861, 
and ina month from this date arrived at the 
British port of Trinidad, where she remained 
for six. days taking in coal. Complaint. was 
made that this was a violation of her Majesty’s 
proclamation of neutrality, but Russell held 
her to be confederate man-of- war, and entitled 
to receive supplies.: In January following she 
arrived in Gibraltar, where she was shut in by 
two United States vessels for twelve months. 
To escape this dilemma. a fictitious sale was 
made of herto.a British subject.: Mr. Adams 
protested against the sale as fraudulent, and as 
being contrary to the laws of nations, but Rus- 
sell disregarded and evaded the objections, and 


the Sumter sailed for Liverpool, where she was | 


thoroughly repaired, and where she received 
a cargo of arms and munitions of. war, changed 
her name to Gibraltar, registered as.a British 
vessel, and acted as a confederate transport, 
She destroyed eighteen vessels. 

Next we have the Tallahassee; she de- 
stroyed twenty-nine. vessels, and the Nash- 
ville, two; making two hundred and thirty-four 
vessels captured by these privateers. . Besides 
these, two hundred and forty-nine vessels were 
destroyed by others, and seven hundred were 
transferred to Brilish owners, making a total 
loss of twelve hundred vessels to the merchant 
marine of the United States in four years. 

It is a well known fact that there is no Gov- 
ernment in the world more keenly alive to any 
infringement. of its laws than that of Great 
Britain; ‘her spies and agents are everywhere 


on the alert, watching and reporting; « ditis } 


equally well known that she never hesi ised to 
act promptly when deemed necessary ‘for her 


A subject of her: Majesty, who, was suspected of 
hostile designs toward her Government, could 
nat fit out a fishing smack without being dis- 
covered and seized, whether the laws justified 
the act or not, and, if necessary, acts of Parlia- 
ment would ‘be ryshed through both Houses 
and signed by the, queen within twenty-four 
hours; a feat which actually occurred a few years 
ago when the habeas corpus was suspended in 
Ireland. Tosnppose.that her ministers were not 
cognizant-of the.fact that vessels were. being 
built, equipped, manned, and dispatehed from 
her ports to destroy out commerce,.and to ‘aid. « 
in destroying our Republic; is:to:suppose that 
they were blind idiots, ignorant of-what formed ` 
the common topic of conversation of every: 
man, woman, and child in her:sea-port towns, 
and of: what was commonly canvassed. 4n her 
own newspapers. But:apertfrom all this, we 
have ample proof of the repeated efforts of.the 
United States. offidials!to.inducei the: English 
Governmentto prevent the open andshameless 
violation of its own laws:by its own: citizens, and 
to prevent them from carrying on war from 
their ports and territory against a : country 
with which: they were :at peace and a people 
whe had done them no wrong. Affidavits of 
enlisted men who were to serve on board these 
vessels were presented, the character of the 
vessels was clearly- shown, and the, direct 
agency, of confederate officials. in their con- 
struction and equipment’proved; but all to mo 
purpose; they were ignored under oné pretext 
or.another, and the deatruction of our merchant 
marine continued, with. their. assistance. and 
approval, until there was nothing’ left: which 


they could aid in destroying. «°° eae 
Her Ministers, judges, juries; and officials 
of evéry'grade, from the governor of a colony ` 
down to a customs’ officer, were all: animated 
with the sime spirit: of hostility toward'-our 
country arid a resolve‘ to do all that ‘lay in 
their power to'insure our destruction:  ¢ = 
In proof of the truth of this T will cite some 
cases in point. On the 3ist of January, 
1862, Russell issued orders through the admir- 
alty that no- ship of war of either belliger- 
ent should-be permitted to enter or remain in 
the port of Nassau, or aby roadstead: of ‘the 
Bahamas; during ‘hostilities except by special 
leave of the governor of the ‘islands. or ‘in 
case of stress of weather: Similar orders 
were sent to all British officials; the practical 
result of which ‘was to exclude United States 
vessels of war and harbor and assist the pri- 
vateers and blockade-runvers: of the conted- 
eracy. Ourvessels were prevented from watch- 
ing them in port, and: ‘we were'warned not to 
search them at 86a. © `> RY : 
“Tt-was considered a violation of her Majesty’s 
proclariation for a United States man-of-war to 
remain ovér twenty-four hours in port, or take 
in mire supplies than werd needed to take’ the 
vessel to the nearest United States port; but 
it was not considered a violation of it to per- 
mit confederate privateers to remain for weeks’ 
in their harbors, enlisting men, receiving re 
pairs, munitions of war, and supplies. off all 
kinds, so as to enable “them to remain’ at gea 
for mouths destroying our commerce. Thè 
proclamation forbid British subjects frou en- 
gaging in breaking our: blockade yand yeta 
regular fleet of swift’ light-draught ‘steamers, 
principally English, wete engaged ih reshipping 
at Bermuda’ and ‘the Bahatiag’ the’ cargoes 
brought from England, while the vessels which. 
brought out the munitions of war took Back. 
in return the cotton landed by the blockadé-- 
runners. Some idea of the extent of this busi 
ness may be judged from a.circumstance told 
me by a friend. He said that in.atrip down 
the Clyde, at the close of our war, he counted’ 
in one morning no less than thirty-five blockade- 
runners, Eo ce 
The Ameri¢an consul, ‘Mr. ‘Blanchard, at 
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Melbourne, Australia, received positive evi- 
dence that the Shenandoah, then in port, had 
received a large. accession of men and arms 
and was about departing on her voyage of de- 
struction. He called on one official after an- 
other to try and get them to stop the vessel, 
but without success. He was finally referred 
to the Crown solicitor, Mr. Garner. In his 
interview with this individual he said: 

"I have called upon you, as the representative of 
her Majesty, with evidence to lay before you of a 
Jarge numberof men about violating the neutrality 
laws of the country.” : 

To whichhe replied in a mock, sneering, 
and insulting manner: 
cn don’t care. I want my dinner, and I must have 
MW, 

The consul says that hethen turned his back 
and walked off. When about a dozen paces 
off, thinking that he bad not been sufficiently 
insulting, he turned and hallooed out, ‘‘ My 
dinner, Lord, that is what I want.” 

The consul says: 

“Iwas most grossly insulted both in word and 
manner.” 

And again: 

t The immunitiesthat I enjoyed as United States 
consul were of a peculiar nature, Instead of being 
assisted by the authorities, I was only baffled, 
aud taught how certain proceedings could not be 


instituted,” 

A sailor on board the Shenandoah swore— 

“That every facility was afforded us, both by the 
officials and people of Melbourne, to make our re- 
pairs and to procure our supplies; indeed, in every- 
thing we wanted. The Government engincer wagon 
board our ship while we were undergoing repairs 
three or four times a day, and certainly assisted 
them with his opinions and advice, if he did not 
actually superintend our repairs,” 

These repairs were carried on with the 
greatest expedition in the Government patent 
slips. The Shenandoah remained in Melbourne 
twenty-four days, during which time she took 
an three hundred tons of coal, which, with 
the four hundred on board, made seven hun- 
dred, and recruited forty-three men. Two 
months later, the captain of the United States 
steamer Connecticut asked permission to re- 
main twenty-four hours at Barbadoes for the 
purpose of overhauling the piston and engine, 
but the request was refused unless he could give 
assurance that the vessel was not fit for sea. 
This the captain as an honorable mau could 
not give, and he had to leave port at once. A 
similar. spirit was evinced at Nassau, Bermuda, 
and Jamaica. At one of the ports in the latter 
island, the English admiral paid a visit of 
ceremony to the Alabama after one of her 
successful cruises, and the visit was returned 
by the captain of the Alabama, 

The Sumter made ber escape from New 
Orleans in June, 1861. Within thirty days she 
captured eleven American vessels, and on the 
30:h of July.entered one of the harbors of Trivi- 
dad. The British flag, the same under which 
sbe made her first capture, was hoisted on the 
Government flag-staff as a compliment. She 
remained there for six days, taking in coal, with 
ihe consent and approval of the attorney gen- 
eral. 

In January, 1862, Mr. Adams complained 
to Lord Rassell that the port of Nassau was 
used asa depot of supplies for the confederacy, 
and was told in reply that. inquiry had been 
made and that the complaint was entirely im- 
aginary. About the same time Lord Palmer- 
eet very significantly announced to Mr. Adams 
that— 


“It would not do for the United States ships of 
war to harass British commerce on the high seas 
under pretext of preventing the confederates from 
receiving things that are contraband of war.” 


On the Sth of February, 1868, Lord Russell 
said in the House of Lords: 


“ But there may be one end of the war that would 
prove a calamity to the United States and to the 
world, and especially calamitous to the negro race 
in those countries, and that would be the subjuga- 
tion of the South by the North.” 


And again on the 9th of June, 1864, he de- 
clared in the same place: 


“ It is dreadful to think that hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are being slaughtered for the purpose 
of preventing the southern States from acting on 
those very principles of independence which in 1776 
were asserted by the whole of America against this 
country.” 

In further evidence of the fact that the feel- 
ing of hostility toward the people of the Uni- 
ted States pervaded all classes in Great Britain, 
that it was open, exultant, intense, and bitter, 
I will give.a few quotations from the official 
correspondence of our representatives abroad. 

Mr. Dudley, our consul, wrote from Liver- 
pool in July, 1862: 

“Tam doingallI can to gain additional evidence 
against these vessels, but I find it now more difficult 
than ever. The men who gave evidence in a former 
case have been losers by it. Some have been turned 
out of employment, and others lost jobs. Neil 
Black, a ship-carpenter, has been informed by three 
firms for whom he worked that they would remove 
their business from him because he testified in the 
ease of the Alexandra. The feeling is deep and 
strong against us, and the whole town seems to take 
sides with those who are building the vessels. It ig 
not at aii certain that any jury in this couutry would 
condemn a vessel, let the evidence be ever so con~ 
clusive. I have strong doubts if the jury in the 
Alexandra case would have found a verdict even if 
the judge had charged them todo so. But the judge 
did not so charge; he burlesqued the law, and told 
the jury they could find, and that the sailing of the 
Alabama was no more a violation of the foreign 
enlistment act than any other different matter that 
might happen about a boat ofany kind whatsoever.” 

In relation to this case, tried before a Lon- 
don jury, Mr. Adams writes the 8th of April, 
1864: 


‘‘ There was never such a comedy performed in the 
whole history of law. The feeling of the profession 
seems on the whole to be one of mortification at the 
utter inefficiency of the national tribunals to admin- 
ister justice.’’ 


And he says further ‘that the English are 
indifferent to reproach.’’ No truer words were 
ever uttered than that the English as a people 
are indifferent to reproach. ‘To say that they 
were not would be to assert that in their rela- 
tions with others they were capable of being 
influenced by any sense of honor, honesty, or 
justice, and the whole world has long since 
come to the conclusion that they are, as a 
nation, utterly and absolutely devoid of any of 
these virtues. 

But Mr. Adams was in error in saying the 
tribunals were inefficient, Why, sir, it is one 
of the rarest events in the history of British 
jurisprudence to find an English judge or 
jury give a decision or render a verdict con- 
trary to the wishes of the Crown. English 
judges may exercise a certain independence 
a$ between subjects of the realm, but when 
the Government is interested, judges who are 
the mere creatures of the Crown, and who 
themselves are imbued and influenced by the 
interests and prejudices of their nation, never 
fail in giving a decision entirely satisfactory 
to the power that creates them. And as to 
juries, why, sir, England understands how to 
make up a jury so as to give whatever verdict 
may be required, as well as she knows how to 
twist a law to suit herself, or evade an obliga- 
tion when it is her interest to do so. If there 
is any one thing under heaven that England 
knows how to do better than another, it is 
how to make up a jury. No, sir; England 
may fail ia doing some things as well as she 
might, but in packing a jury so as to render a 
true and loyal verdict according to the intent 
and meaning and desires of her. Majesty’s 
ministers, she stands without a peer among 
the nations. 

Itis the greatest absurdity to suppose that 
the laws of England were not ample to pre- 
vent the acts of hostility of which we so justly 
complained; and to prove this beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt I need only referto her action in 
relation to the iron-elad rams constructed for 
the confederate government by the Lairds. In 
1862 the construction of two of these were com- 
menced, One was launched on the 4th of July, 


1863, and immediately thereafter Mr. Adams 
wrote to Russell, transmitting affidavits ‘as to 
the character and object of the vessels; on 
the 14th of August and on the 25th of Septem- 
ber he forwarded additional evidence ; but the 
English Government did not even deign to 
answer his letters; the work of preparation con- 
tinued, and even the coal was put on board, 
showing the intention of an early departure for 
sea. On the 4thof September Mr. Adams for- 
warded more affidavits to Russell, and entered 
in the name of the American Government 
“a last solemn protest against the commission 
of such an act of hostility against a friendly 
nation.” On the same day he received a 
reply from Russell stating that her Majesty’s 
Government ‘‘are advised that they cannot 
interfere in any way with these vessels.’’ To 
this Mr. Adams replied on the next day: 

‘It would be needless in me to point out to your 
lordship that this is war.” 

This last intimation, that the sailing of these 
rams would be looked upon as a declaration 
of war by the United States Government, com- 
ing as it did afier the victory of Gettysburg, 
the capture of Vicksburg and Port. Hudson, 
and the news that a fresh draft for three bun- 
dred thousand troops, reached England, made 
her Majesty’s ministers pause and count the 
cost and prospects of a war with a Republic 
that was not, after all, so hopelessly dismem- 
bered as they hoped and believed. An army 
of five hundred thousand victorious veterans 
in the field with three hundred thousand more 
on the way to reénforce them, and five million 
freemen ready to take their place, should 
England openly engage in our domestic quar- 
rel, was quite sufficient to make the assas- 
sins of Downing street change their minds. 
And change they did; and accordingly, four 
days after his last reply stating that the Gov- 
ernment would notinterfere, Russell presented 
his compliments to our minister, informing him 
that instructions had been issued which would 
prevent the departure of the two iron-clad 
vessels from Liverpool. 

On the 24th of the following month the 
Lairds received the following reply : 

“TJ am.commanded by the lords commissioners of 
her Majesty’s treasury to acquaint you that they are 
unable to comply with your request to make a trial 
trip of the El Tousson, one of the iron-clad vessels 
fitting in your yards, in the course of this week or 
within any. other suitable time.” 

On the 27th of the same month the customs 
officer wrote to Laird Brothers: 

“I hereby beg to inform you that your two 
cupola vessels are now detained under the two: hun- 
dred and twenty-third section of the customs con- 
solidation act, the ground being a violation of the 
foreign enlistment act. And I takefurther leave to 
state that the ollicers in charge have received orders 
to remove your workmen,” 

On the 29th the Lairds protested, but were 
told in reply ‘‘that the orders were well con- 
sidered and could not be revoked or altered.” 
Efforts were made at various times, up to the 
27th of the following May, to induce the Gov- 
ernment to permit the rams to leave ; but to 
no effect, finding that they had to do one 
of two things: permit the rams to sail and take 
the chance of war with the victorious North, or 


‘bring the Lairds into court and under the very 


laws which they said were not violated or were 
insufficient to meet the case, convict the Lairds, 
and thus make the Government morally and 
pecuniarily responsible forthe acts of the Ala- 
bama and kindred craft. To escape from 
this dilemma they purchased the vessels; not 
through love of the United States, not from a 
Sense of justice to a nation they had most 
foully injured, not through any regard to trea- 
ties or the requirements of international law, 
but clearly and evidently to save themselves 
from the consequences of their own misdeeds. 

From this time forth the success of the 
northern States became assured, and the hos- 
tile acts of Great Brituin became proportion- 
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ately less, until on.the 18th day of February, 
1865, a few weeks before the surrender. of 
General Lee, when the failure of the confed- 
eracy became evident to all the world, Russell 
began, to use a nautical phrase, to ‘‘ boutship,’’ 
and accordingly he addressed a remonstrance 
to the confederate agents and authorities 
against what he called “ the offense thus 
offered to her Majesty’s authority and dignity 
by. the de facto rulers of the southern States,” 
and referred to their acts as totally unjusti- 
fiable and manifestly offensive to the British 
Crown; thus evincing in his last as in his 
first act the same shameless disregard of truth, 
justice, and honor so manifest throughout the 
entire conduct of his Government with the 
United States during the rebellion. For he 
was well aware, during its continuance, of the 
building and equipping of privateers in Great 
Britain, as well as the purchase of immense 
stores of arms and war material, by the con- 
federate States. 

Jn 1868 he was placed in possession by Mr. 
Adams of an intercepted letter of the secre- 
tary of the confederate navy to Mr. Mason, 
confederate commissioner in London, wherein 
he announced the contract made by his de- 
partment with the Messrs. Laird for the con- 
struction of six iron-clad steamers, combining 
the capacity of fighting and freighting ships, 
with which they intended to break. the block- 
ade of the southern ports; but Russell pro- 
fessed to doubt the information, and when he 
was furnished with further testimony of the 
clearest and most convincing kind by our 
minister on the 4th of September, 1863, who, 
in the name of his Government, ‘‘entered a 
last. solemn protest against the commission 
of such an act of hostility against a friendly 
nation,” be replied that ‘her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are advised that they cannot inter- 
fere in any way with these vessels.” 

But when he saw the confederacy doomed, 
and the restoration of the Union assured; 
when he saw two thirds of our merchant 
marine at the bottom of the ocean or trans- 
ferred to English owners; when he saw our 
great preponderance as a maritime nation 
gone, and bis country powerless to inflict any 
further injury upon us, with safety to them- 
selves, then the virtuous indignation of Peck- 
sniff Russell was aroused, and he tells the 
South that he had just heard of their attempt 
to abuse the Hospitality of her most gracious 
Majesty by making the territorial waters of 
Great Britain the place of preparation for war- 
like armaments against the United States. 
And though every act and every step of the 
confederate agents was with the sanction and 
approval of Great Britain, as I have clearly 
shown, and Lord Chelmsford acknowledged 
in the House of. Lords on the 16th of May, 
1861, three days after the proclamation of 
neutrality, “that if the southern confeder- 
acy had not been recognized as belligerents 
any Englishman aiding them by fitting out a 
privateer would be guilty of piracy,” thus 
showing clearly that it was for this very pur- 
pose of making the territorial waters of Great 
Britain the place for war-like armaments 
against the United States that the proclama- 
tion was issued, for this Russell, with the 
brazen effrontery and shameless hypocrisy 
which is so characteristic of his countrymen, 
assumes a virtuous indignation at the acts of 
the confederate agents.: When their money and 
credit were gone, and the power of the con- 
federacy broken, after four years of as heroic 
a struggle as the records of history can furnish 
he tries like a hunted thief to deceive his pur- 
guers, and. to escape responsibility he insults 
the agents of the fallen confederacy and the 
intelligence of the American people. 

Ah, what years of suffering, of sacrifice, and 
of slaughter were these to men of the same 


made desolate in the North and the South. 
How many thousands of widows. and orphans 
aud fathers and mothers. were. left. to-mourn 
for husbands, fathers, and-sons; how.the war, 
encouraged. and sustained by Great Britain,. 
finally swept over the fair South, consuming 
like a fire from another world the gathered 
wealth of two. centuries and the household 
goods of many generations ; and how like a 
pestilence it entered every household in the 
North, carrying death and woe and mourning 
and misery, and leaving behind a.debt so vast 
that its mere interest will remain as a legacy 
to. oppress unnumbered generations, When 
we had no debt worth speaking of, and. na- 
tional taxation was almost. unknown, we had 
the advantage of England; but now, thanks 
to her hatred of the Republic, she has helped 
us to a debt nearly as vast as her own, and 
dragged us down from nearly the first to the 
fifth position among the nations as a maritime 
Power, while she has gained what we have 
lost. Her cruisers under confederate colors, 
and sometimes, as the evidence shows, under 
her own, not alone burned our ships, or caused 
them to be transferred at a heavy loss to Eng- 
lish owvers, but sbe deprived us of a profit- 
able commerce, which would be worth at least 
to us to-day $30,000,000 a year more than it is, 
as shown by the following table, taken from 
the report of the select committee of this House 
on the causes of the reduction of American 
tonnage to the Forty-First Congress. I ask 
the careful attention of this House and of the 
country to the figures taken from that report, 
and to the remarks of the committee which 
follow: tot 

“Value of ‘Tonnage—The estimated value of the 
tonnage of the United States engaged in the foreign 
carrying trade was, in 1861, $108,347,748, the esti- 
mated gross yenrly earnings of which was thirty-three 
and one third per cent., or $36,115,916. - In 1869 the 
estimated value of the same tonnage was $70,488,945, 
and the estimated earnings $23,496,315, t net loss in 
yearly earning of this interest of $12,619,601. (Table 
No. 14 of the Appendix.) . an 

“Phe increase in gross earnings of this class of 
tonnage from 1850 to 1860 was $14,719,397, or seventy- 
three per cent. Taking the same ratio of increase 
from 1860 to 1869, say sixty-five per cent., and we 
should have, iu 1869, $57,417,643. Theactual amount 
of gross earnings is $23,496,315, or a net annual loss, 
in consequence of the decline of our ocean commerce, 
of $33,921,328. r Shaye 

+ It is difficult to realize that our country, which in 
little more than half a century ending in 1860 had 
reached the very foremost rank of maritime nations, 
has in less than a decade lost half its merchant ship- 
ping and all its maritime prestige, and that we now 
stand debating whether we shall without'a struggle 
yield all, and become the mere commercial depend- 
ency of the nation for whose. advantage we-have 
been thus despoiled and reduced.” 

How truly Cobden. said in the House of 
Commons in 1864— 


“ You have been carrying on hostilities from these 
shores against the people of the United States and 
have been inflicting an amount of damage on that 
country greater than would be produeed by many 
ordinary wars. x 

“Itis estimated that the loss sustained by the 
capture and burning of American vessels has been 
about £15,000,000. But that isa smali part of the 
injury inflicted on the American marine. We haye 
rendered the rest of her vast mercantile property for 
the present valueless.’” ° 


The following table will show the total for- 
eign commerce of the United States in 1850, 
1855, 1860, and 1869: 


: rs 
Fiscal Exports and | Exports and 
isca! imports in imports 
year. American | in foreign Total. 
vessels. vessels, 
1850.. $239,272,084-| $90,746,954 | 330,037,038 
1855.. 405,485,462 | 131,139,904 536,625,366 
1860.. 507,247,757 | 255,040,793 |. 762,288,550 
1865.. 167,402,872 | 437,010,124 į 604,412,996 
1869 a 289,950,272 | 586,492,012 | 876,442,284 


It will be seen by the foregoing that in 1850, 


nation. How many thousand of homes were |! seventy-five per cent. of our total exports 


| In 1855, seventy-five per cent..in Ame 


and imports were shipped in American. vessels.: 


and twenty-five percent, in foreign vessels 
1869, thirty-four: per. cent... in America 

sixty-six per cent. in foreign vessels. 
exports have. doubled since. 1858, while 
percentage carried. in. American vessels ; 
fallen from sixty-seven per cent. to thirty-four 
per cent, ; ie D ol 
Now, if we calculate the loss of Améri¢an 
tonnage. at $30,000,000 a. year for ten yeats, 
we have the- sum. of $300,000,000 loas to.the 
nation, and this is exclusive of the advantages 
which would. be derived by the. repairs to. our 
ships,,the employment, of. mechanics, sailors, 
merchants, &e.., Nae Mare hae eee 
“In 1861 the interest on our national debt 
was $6,000,000.. Afterthe close of the warin 
1866 the interest was $138,000,000. From the 
Ist of March, 1861, to the Istof March, 1872, 
the gross interest. paid on our. national debt 
for these eleven years amounts to the enormous 
gum of $1,000,480,000. On the Ist of March, 
1869, the. gross debt of the “United, ‘States 
amounted to $2,525,196,461 74, all of which 
is a mortgage upon the property of the-nation 

and the labor of its citizens, 0 0. 
A large portion of these bonds were purchased 
by foreign capitalists, at prices ranging from 
forty-five to fifty-five per cent. of their fade 
value in gold, and they now receive for them 
their full face value in gold, so that we. will 
have really paid as interest on. our, debt in 
fifteeu years a sum equal to the original amount 
received by the, nation for our bonds, -It is 
too painful to think of the endrmous l 
debt, with its interest.of $100,000,000 a 
which we must leave to future generations. To 
this must be added for the present ‘a pension 
list of $30,000,000 a peat arid if lo this we 
property destroyed i 
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or hyperbolical, but I presume tio one living can 
tell exactly what he did mean, and if he knows 
himself what hê meant, I hope he will it 1s 
the world eré he dies, and not let yet unl 
generations ‘‘buret in ignoratce.’? < If 
‘tended to: rebuke England: with’ s J 
can understand and appreciate the gréut depth 
of his diplomacy, and do credit to the profound 
héad that could not alone bother our’ héred- 
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itary foes, but our hereditary friends also, and 
especially our friends. ‘But even in diplomacy 
it is a dangerous thing to trifle with facts. If 
we are of common origin and of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, where did ‘the. four million blacks 
get their complexion? Surely the most pro- 
nounced admirer öf the: one in blood theory 
will not assert that they are the natural off- 
spring of the Pilgrims, of the New England 
lymouth Rock Blarney stone; or must we 
disown Africa’s contribution to our common 
origin in face of the undoubted fact that her 
descendants are quite as numerous in our 
Republic as are those of Englishmen? 

It is certainly very unjust to the Africans to 
ignore their claims, for they have just as good 
aright as the Anglo-Saxons to claim the par- 
entage; and besides, Africa, unlike England, 
has never sent her mercenaries to lay waste 
our fields, to murder our citizens, to burn our 
ships, to destroy our commerce. Her sons, 
unlike the English, have never employed sav- 


ages to scalp American women and children ; 


and by their honest toil they have added mil- 
lions to the productive wealth of our country 
from its earliest history to the present day. 
Ireland also has some strong claims to pa- 
ternity. I think this will be admitted: there 
has not béen an American battle-field from 
Lexington to Appomattox where the blood and 
valor of her sons and their descendants have 
not been freely given to establish and maintain 
our institutions. The German countries have 
algo contributed their quota, and still keep 
pouring in to help increase-with their frugal 
industry the national wealth and the national 

ower. France watched the cradle of our infant 

epublic, poured out her treasure and her 
blood in its defense, and left us only at a vig- 
orous manhood when we could take care of our- 
selves. Ireland, Germany, France, and Africa 
have, therefore, stronger claims than England ; 
they have claims of blood, friendship, and grat- 
itude. They have never wared upon our in- 
terests nor our lives; they have never sought 
to destroy our institutions ; neither have they 
reviled us as a people, and held us up for the 
scorn of the world as a nation of tricksters 
and knaves, as England has often done. All 
this miserable drivel, therefore, about Anglo- 
Saxon origin and unity of blood is not alone 
humiliating, but absolutely false. l 

The two countries have ever been and ever 
will be antagonistic in political principles and 
iin material interests. England is a free-booter, 


grown rich upon plunder. Secure from attack ` 


‘from without, she gathers her spoils from all 
parts of the earth to enrich the few and to 
oppress the many. She could not be just to 
others without being unjust to herself, and she 
could not be honest, because she does not know 
what honesty means. In short, England was 
truly described by Payne, when he said she 
was ‘a nest of tyrants and a den of slaves.” 
With such a nation this Republic can have no 
sympathy, no friendship, and no community 
of interests ; they can never rise to the level 
of this free, and generous, and just people, and 
I pray God that the day may never come when 
the people of this Republic will sink to a level 
with them. 

In Indiaalone sherules, byas vilea despotism 
as ever oppressed human nature, a territor 
of fifteen hundred thousand square miles, an 
a population of nearly two hundred million 
human beings, The direct revenues extracted 
from these people are on the increase, notwith- 
standing their constantly increasing poverty and 
the fact that whole villages are yearly decimated 
by famine and hunger-fed pestilence. In 1860 
her revenue from India amounted to £89,705,- 
822; in 1869 it increased to £49,262,690.- For 
the ten years from 1860 to 1870 the total revenue 
drawn from this British-cursed people amounts 
to the enormous sum. of £500,700,965, an 
amount equal to $2,500,503,825, and all this, 


be itanderstood, in face ofthe fact, that England 
has destroyed all the native industries which 
could in any way compete with her own, so as 
to have a market for British fabrics, the profits 
of which must be immense. And’ it is this 
nation, which freemen should blush to claim 
kindred or sympathy with, that some insipid 
Americans would have us imitate and glorify, 
even af the expense of their own country and 
its institutions. i ; 

It was given out as a great triumph for the 
‘kindred peoples,” when, after months of 
secret sessions and pompous announcements 
of great achievements, the treaty of Washing- 
ton was finally signed and submitted to the 
Senate, where it was discussed in secret ‘ses- 
sion, and finally ratified, without the country 
knowing anything of its real character; and 
when it was published it was acquiesced in by 
some who believed it promised partial recom- 
ponse for the financial losses inflicted upon us 

y England during the war. Others, and I 
confess I was among the number, believed 
that the treaty was a trick by which our hands 
would be tied in case of any future war in 
which England might be engaged, and that in 
some way or other she would manage to escape 
pecuniary indemnity for our losses, That 
England would ever pay anything like an 
equivalent for the financial injury done us, I 
knew was out of the question; that she would 
be willing to pay the few millions of direct 
damages for the destruction of our ships and 
their cargoes was in evidence ; for as early as 
June, 1868, the ship-owners of Liverpool, 
alarmed at the effect upon ocean commerce 
of British neutrality laws, and fearful that in 
some future war their property might be swept 
away by privateers in the same way as that of 
American ship-owners, addressed a memo- 
rial to Lord Russell, as follows: 

“Your memorialists, who are deeply interested in 
British shipping, view with dismay the probable 
future consequences of a state of affairs which per- 
mits a foreign belligerent to construct in and send 


to sea from British ports vessels of war in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the existing law.” 


They concluded by showing that a few steam 
cruisers inflicted a loss upon our commerce 
which years of peace would prove inadequate 
to retrieve. They also pictured the great 
pecuniary loss which England would sustain 
under a similar construction of law, should 
she be at war hereafter. 

Russell knew this, of course, quite as well 
as the ship-owners of Liverpool, but he knew 
very well also that after our commerce was 
destroyed, British statesmen, and British ‘bul- 
lies, and British philanthropists, and British 
and American evangelists, and snobs could 
easily find means to buy us, or coax us, or 
bully us, or trick us into some arrangement, 
by which we would not, or could not, or dare 
not retaliate in kind on England in the future. 

In 1867 Lord Stanley told our minister that 
there was really little difficulty in coming to a 
settlement, and that the country was ready to 
acquiesce in any decision that might be made, 
even if it were adverse. He was getting anx- 
ious about the future should no new agreement 
be come to. In 1868 he went still further, 
and admitted in a speech in the House of 
Commons ‘‘that he never concealed his opin- 
ion that some of the American claimants were 
likely to make out their case and get their 
money under a reference proposed by them.”’ 
Said he: 

“The money part of the affair is inappreciably 
smail, especially as we have on our side counter 
claims to a considerable amount. The expense 
would be quite worth incurring if only in order to 
obtain an authoritative decision as to the position 
of neutrals in future wars.” 

Mr. Forster, in the same debate, feared that 
whenever England was engaged in war they 
would suffer in the same way, and said that if 
both nations would agree to some principle of 
international law which would prevent the 


escape of “such pirate vessels in the fature, 
they might be ready to give indemnity for the 
past.’ In fact, astime rolled on after the close 
of our war, English statesmen became more 
alive to the necessity of some arrangement 
with the United States which should secure 
their commerce in future wars from American 
Alabamas. Russell ‘indignantly denied in 
1868 that there was any necessity for altering 
English laws, but in 1865, after the close of 
the war, he‘admitted they needed revision; 
and later he pronounced the escape of the Ala- 
bama and like vessels a‘scandal and a re- 
proach. So that there was no question from 
1868 down to 1872 that England was will- 
ing, nay ‘anxious to pay the direct losses 
sustained by our merchants, if they could only 
get the assent. of the United States to a new 
declaration of neutrality which should prevent 
us in all future time from interpreting our neu- 
tral obligations according to English prece- 
dents. In 1869 the Johnson-Clarendon treaty 
was agreed upon and indignantly rejected by 
the United States Senate, for many reasons, 
chief of which was the fact that it did not pro- 
vide fot compensation of national losses. -I 
will quote a paragraph from Mr, SUMNER’ S 
speech during the discussion of the treaty, to 
show the chief reason urged against it. He 
said: 

“This is what I have to say for the present on 
national losses: through the déstruction of com- 
merce. These are large enough; but there is 
another chapter, where they are larger far. I refer 
to national losses caused by prolongation of the 
war, and traceable directly to England. Pardon me 
if I confess the Mg he with which I touch this pro- 
digious item; for I know well the depth of feeling it 
is calculated to stir. But I cannot. hesitate. It 
belongs to the case. No candid person, studying 
this eventful period, can doubt that, the rebellion 
was originally encouraged by hope of support from 
England; that it was strengthened at once by the 
bestowal of belligerent rights on the ocean; that it 
was fed to the end by British supplies; that it was 
encouraged by every well-stored British ship that 
was able to defy our blockade; that it was quick- 
ened into frantic life with every report from the 
British pirates, flaming anew with every burning 
ship; nor, can it be doubted that without British 
intervention the rebellion would have soon suc- 
cumbed umer the well-directed efforts of the na- 
tional Government. Not weeks or months, but years 
were in this way added to our war, so full of costly 
sacrifice, The subsidies once contributed by Eng- 
land to continental wars were less effective than the 
aid and comfort contributed to the rebellion. Tt 
cannot be said. too often that the naval base of the 
rebellion was not in America, butin England. The 
blockade-runners and the pirate ships were all 
English. England was the fruifful parent, and 
these were the’ hell-hounds’ pictured by Milton in - 
his description of sin, which, ‘ when they list, would 
creep into her womb and kennel there.’ Mr. Cob- 
den boldly said in the House of Commons that Eng- 
land made war from horshores on the United States, 
‘with an amount of damage to that country greater 
than in many ordinary wars.’ According to him, 
the conduct of England was'war; but it must not be 
forgotten that this war was carried on at our sole 
cost. The United States paid for war waged by 
England upon the national unity.” 

This is very strong language for a lineal 
descendant of the Anglo Saxon stock to use 
against the “kindred nation,” but it is true 
nevertheless, and the American people in- 
dorsed it with. a unanimity rarely if ever 
equaled on a public question. His views were 
sound, and his arguments unanswerable; and 
the treaty was indignantly rejected by the Sen- 
ate, which act met the approval of the whole 
country. — oe 

This claim for national damagés was no new 
question even then, Mr. Seward instructed our 
minister in 1862 to inform the English minis- 
ter that he received instructions ‘to solicit 
redress for the national and private injuries 
already sustained.” This view was advanced 
at various times thereafter; and when, on the 
25th of September, 1869, Mr. Fish wrote to Mr, 
Motley, our minister to England, advising him 
as to a renewal of negotiations, he clearly and 
unequivocally stated our position on the na- 
tional as well as on the private claims, ag 
follows: 


“The President is not yet prepared to pronounces 
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onthe question of indemnities which he thinksdue 
by Great Britain to individuals, citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, for the destruction of their property by 
rebel cruisers fitted outin the ports of Great Britain; 
nor ishe now prepared to speak of the reparation 
which he thinks due by the British Government for 
the larger account of the vast national injuries it 
has inflicted upon the United States.” 

Lord Clarendon recéived a copy of this dis- 
patch, and, in transmitting it to their represent- 
ative here, stated that they could not make any 
new proposition until they had more clear in- 
formation respecting the basis upon which the 
Government of the United States would be 
disposed to negotiate. He also referred to the 
desirability of agreeing to a new code of inter- 
national law. 

Again, on the 5th of December, 1871, the 
President in his annual message to Congress, 
after referring to the views of her Majesty’s 
Government, said: é 

“Our firm and unalterable convictions are directly 
the reverse. I therefore recommend to Congress to 
authorize the appointment of a commission to take 
proofs of the amountsand the ownership of these sev- 
eral claims on notice to the representative of her Maj- 
esty at Washington, and that authority be given for 
the settlement of these claims by the United States; 
that the Government shall have the ownership of 
the private claims, as well as the responsible control 
of all the demands against Great Britain.” © 

So that, from 1862 down to December, 1871, 
the United States constantly asserted the claim 
for natienal losses, and when, in 1871, Great 
Britain indicated an intention to settle directly 
with our merchants for the private losses, the 
President recommended their payment so as 
to hold them with the national damages, and 
Congress was, as lam informed, on the eve 
of complying with his request when Great 
Britain renewed negotiations that resulted in 

` the appointment by the two Governments of 
the joint high commission, which met in this 
‘city in January, 1871. 

“At the thirty-sixth conference on the 8th of 
March, the American commissioners formally 
submitted in writing the following statement: 

“That the people and Government of the United 
States felt that they had sustained a great wrong, 
and that great injuries and losses were inflicted 
upon their commerce and their material interests 
by the course and conduct of Great Britain during 
the recent rebellion in the United States; that the 
operation of cruisers which had been fittted out, or 
armed, or equipped, or which had received aug- 
mentation of force in Great Britain or her colonies 
showed extensive, direct losses, and in the capture 
and destruction of a large’ number of vessels with 
their cargoes, and in the heavy national expendi- 
tures in the pursuit of the cruisers, and indirect in- 
jury in the transfer of a large part of the American 
commercial marine to the British flag,in the enhanced 
payments of insurance, in the prolongation of the 
war, and in the addition of a large sum to the cost 
of the war and the suppression of the rebellion.” 

They further stated that— 

“The cost to which the Government had been put 
in pursuiié of these cruisers could-be easily ascer- 
tained by certificates of Government accounting 
officers; and that in the hope of an amicable settle- 
ment no estimate was made of the indirect losses, 
without prejudice, however, to the right to indem- 
nification on their account in the event of no such 
settlement being made.” 

They also proposed that the joint high com- 
mission should agree upon a sum which should 
be paid by Great Britain to the United States 
in satisfaction of all claims and the interest 
thereon. To these demands the British com- 
missioners put in a general denial of responsi- 
bility for the acts of the Alabama and other 
cruisers, and of bad faith on the part of their 
Government during our rebellion, and repeated 
on behalf of their Government the offer. of 
arbitration. | O 3 

The American commissioners expressed 
their regret at the decision of the British com- 
missioners, and said that they could not con- 
sent to submit the question of the liability of 
the British Government to arbitration unless 
the principle which should govern the arbi- 
trators, in consideration of the facts, could first 
be agreed upon. To this the British commis- 
sioners finally consented, after consulting with 
their Government, and the following rules.were 


agreed upon-as applicable to the case, and 
which should govern the arbitrators, together 
with such principles’ of international: law-as 
the arbitrators shall determine to have been 
applicable to the case: : oe : 


“A neutral Governmentisbound— 

“ First, to use due diligence to prevent the-fitting 
out, arming, or equipping, within ‘its jurisdiction, 
of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to be- 
lieve is intended to cruise or to carry on war against 
a Power with whichit is at peace; and also to use 
like diligence to prevent: the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise orcarry 


on war as above, such vessel having been specially* 


adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdic- 
tion, to warlike use. : 

“Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belliger- 
ent to make use of its ports or waters as the base of 
naval operations against the other, or for the pur- 
poso of the renewal or augmentation of military 
supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 

‘Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports 
and waters, and, as to all persons within its jurisdio- 
tion, to provent any violation of the foregoing obli- 
gations and duties. i 

“And the high contracting parties agree to observe 
these rules as between themselves in future, and to 
bring them to the knowledge of other maritime 
Powers, and to invite them to accede to them.” 


In‘ the first and secondeof these rules Eng- 
land gained the object she aimed at ever since 
the close of our civil war, the recognition by 
the United States of the very principles she 
ignored during our rebellion. It was what 


{| Stanley called an authoritative decision as to 


the position of neutrals in future wars; it 
would prevent what the Liverpool shipping 
merchants deplored and trembled at in their 
etition to Russell in 1864, and what Mr. 


Morster feared when in his speech in Parlia- | 


ment he showed what a two-edged sword 
neutrality was, when interpreted according to 
the British standard. And yet there is not a 
principle, legal or otherwise, in these rules 
which was not already embraced by English 
laws, and certainly none which was not cov- 
ered by our‘own neutrality laws. But as Eng- 
land- construed her neutral obligations in a 
time of great peril to the Republic, so as to 
inflict an amount of damage on us greater 
than that of ordinary wars, making our losses 
her gains, it was indispensable to her future 
security that both nations should take what 
should seem to be a new departure, and to 
bind us by a treaty which she knew we would 
faithfully and honorably abide by; while she, 
faithful. alone to her traditional infamy and 
want of good faith, would abide by it just so 
long as it suited her interests, and not one 
day or hour longer. But’ England gained 
more than this in the clause requiring us to 
bring the three rules to the knowledge of other 
maritime Powers and to invite them to accede 
to them. This, it seems to me, was either 
madness or the blindest fatuity on the part of 
our Government, It was simply requesting 
other nations not to sell us a ton of coal ora 
pound of powder for our vessels of war in case 
we were at war with Great Britain. Having 
no territory outside of this continent, our war 
steamers could not go far from our coasts, 
because here alone could they receive sup- 
plies; they could not cruise off the British 
coast, for when short of fuel or supplies they 


- would be denied them in every port of Europe, 


if other nations adopted those rules of inter- 
national jaw. England, on,the contrary, could 
supply her ships in every part of the world 
without the aid or consent of other nations. 
Her foresight and rapacity had grasped posses- 
sions which stretch from Nova Scotia in the 
Atlantic to Victoria in the Pacific; and run- 
ning by Alaska, our lately acquired territory, 
her authority extends to the Arctic ocean, 
sweeping within her grasp the islands of the 
frozen region and many of the most valuable 
islands in the Caribbean sea. She holds Belize 
and Honduras, Gibraltar, Bermuda, and Malta. 
At the antipodes she owns the vast continent 


of Australia; in Asia she contends for empire | 


with the Russian; in Spain with the sun-baked 


Ho; or Revs. 


natives, and on our borders- sha ówns'aitërri- 
tory: almost as vast:in area: as°our/own. iI 
these’ rules, therefore, were adopted by ‘other 
maritime nations, we would be the sufferers 
and England would be the gainers = 0° is: 

. In view of. all these : facts. she: could iweill 
afford to run the risk ofa tribunal of ‘arbitra: 
tion giving judgment against her for ten’ or 
fifteen million dollars, an amount whieh ‘six 
months’ profit of our stolen commerce would 
more than cover; buteven this ldo not believe 
she will have to pay, for should ‘an' award for 
direct damages be given against her, it will in 
my opinion be so'small in-amount, that awards 
allowed to British subjects by the mixed com- 
mission now in session in this city for:losses 
sustained in the South during ‘the war will 
cover all we are ever likely to receive from this 
arbitration at Geneva, provided it ever tales 
place, which at present seems very doubtful, 
and which I hope and trust for the interests 
and honor of the United’ States never’ may, 
for if it was not the desire of England to make 
some reasonable recompense for the enormous 
national losses and injury which she willfully 
and designedly caused to be inflicted upon the 
nation, and if it was not the intention of the 
American Executive, in making the treaty, to 
submit our claims for national losses to the 
tribunal of arbitration, then the treaty was a 
trick and a fraud upon the American: people, 
and was agreed upon solely in the interest of 
scheming and corrupt cliques, ‘and to serve 
some bad and wicked purpose; for outside of 
our national losses we had nothing to gain by 
the treaty, but everything to lose. Most. ofthe 
vessels destroyed were insured, many of them 
in English ‘companies, and ‘the underwriters 
have long since carried their losses to the profit 
and loss side of their ledgers. But Tam satis- 
fied, after a careful perusal of the treaty and 
the protocol, that it does:provide for the sub- 
mission of the national losses to the board of 
arbitration, for besides the portions of: the 
protocol which Ihave given, the opening clause 
of the first article of the treaty covers them. It 
is as follows: ion 


“ Whereas differences havo arisen between: the 
Government of the United States and the: Govern- 
ment of her Britannic Majesty, and still exist, grow- 
ing out of the acts committed by the several vessels 
which have given rise to the claims” generically 
known as the‘ Alabama claims,’ ”’ ‘ 

And again it states: a 

“Now in order to remove and adjust, all: com- 
plaints and claims on the part of the United States 
and to provide for the speedy settlement of such 
claims, which are not admitted: by her. Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, the high contracting parties 
agree that all the said claims, growing out of acts 
committed by the aforesaid vessels, and generically 
known as the ‘Alabama claims,’ shall be referred: to 
a tribunal of arbitration.” : 6 

Here in the first article of the treaty we find 
Great Britain stipulating to submit the differ- 
ences growing out of the acts committed by 
the several cruisers, and generically known as 
the Alabama claims, to arbitration. We find 
repeated in the first article the phrase “‘ grow 
ing out of the acts of the Alabama.’! And 
what are these national claims but: losses 
growing out of the acts of the Alabama, and 
similar cruisers, and which are ‘generically 
known as. the Alabama claims? No-infereuco 
or deduction can be plainer than this. Lf it 
was intended that Great Britain should only 
be held responsible for: the-acts of the Ala: 
bama, and the acts of similar vessels, why say 
the claims growing out: of the acts, and gener- 
ically known-as the Alabama claims? There- 
fore I hold that the treaty provides for the 
submission ‘to the board’ of arbitrationof ‘the 
five claims submitted by our Government ia 
the case as presented. They are as follows: 
- First; the claims for direct losses growing 
out-of. the destruction of vessels and their 
cargoes by the insurgent cruisers." >> , ‘ 

Second, the national expenditures -in the 
pursuit of those cruisers. ~= Coe z 
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Third.. The loss in the transfer. of the Amer- 
ican commercial marine to the British flag. 

Fourth, the enhanced payments of insur- 
ance. : a oo ss 

The fifth claim is as follows: 

“The prolongation of the war, and the addition 
of a large sum to the cost of the war and the sup- 
pression of the rebellion.” ‘ 

It is, of course, an open question whether 

this claim could be successfully maintained 
before a board of arbitration, owing to the 
difficulty in fixing the time beyond which the 
war was clearly prolonged by the hostile acts 
of England, and the amount to be awarded 
to the United States. But that Great Britain 
caused the prolongation of the rebellion, that 
she is morally guilty of giving aid and comfort 
to it, from its inception to its close, and that 
no settlement should be considered.an atone- 
mentso far agit is in her power to make it, un- 
til she pays a very large portion of our war debt, 
are questions upon which I have no more doubt 
than that the whole policy of the British Gov- 
ernment during our rebellion was inspired by a 
desire to destroy the power, the unity, and the 
prosperity.of our Republic; and whatever dif- 
ferenées of opinion may existin relation to this 
claim, of one thing I am convinced, after a 
careful reading and study of the treaty and 
the protocol, and that is, that the only party 
or parties competent to decide. as to whether 
we are or are not entitled to an award under 
the treaty for the fifth claim is the tribunal 
of arbitration selected, as the treaty states, to 
remove and adjust all complaints and claims 
on the part of the United States, and to pro- 
vide fur the speedy settlement of such claims 
which are not admitted by her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Government, And as this claim for the 
prolongation of the war, and the addition of a 
arge sum tọ the cost of the war, was clearly 
and emphatically stated in the protocol, and 
was not waived nor abandoned in the. treaty, 
but, on the contrary, article seven of the 
treaty stipulates that— 

~ In case the tribunal find that Great Britain failed 
to fulfill any duty or duties aforesaid, it may, if it 
think proper, proceed to award a sum in gross to be 
paid by Groat Britain to the United States for all 
claims referred to it,” . 
it seems to me that nothing can be clearer 
than our right under the treaty to submit these 
five claims to the board of arbitration, and if 
England refuses to go before the board and 
submit to its decision because we presented 
our own case in our way, without dictation 
orintimidation from her, then it is only another 
proof of the impossibility of entering into any 
engagement with Great Britain that she will 
not violate and disregard whenever it con- 
flicts with her interests. Her policy is that 
of a dishonored gambler: when she wins she 
will pocket her gains, when she loses she will 
refuse to pay. f 

To talk of the principle of arbitration with 
such a nation doing away with contentions and 
wars is the veriest farce, and her attempt to 
bully and insult us at the very outset of the arbi- 
tration is proof that so faras England is con- 
cerned, instead of the principle settling disputes 
it but creates them, and this present attempt 
to arbitrate will leave in the hearts of the 
American people a sense of wroug and injury 
and insult, suffered at the hands of England, 
which it will take years to eradicate. 

We should never have submitted the ques- 
tion of England’s responsibility for the acts 
of the Alabama and similar cruisers to arbi- 
tration. Her responsibility was too clear and 
well established to submit it to the judgment 
of others. The only question which we should 
have allowed to go to arbitration was the 
amount which Engiand should pay, and even 
this Ido not think we ought to have submitted 
in the case of England. We should have 
made out our bill, and then said, If you want 
to make restitution for your past injuries, pay 


this amount, or take your- chances in future 
wars of our interpreting neutrality laws as you 
did during our. civil war.” 

For all these reasons I was opposed to the 
treaty from the first. itwas agreed upon while 
the atmosphere surrounding the commissioners 
was filled with the most fulsome and degrading 
incense to British lords, their sovereign and 
their country. In New York atid Washington 
the British commissioners were overwhelmed 
with compliments; they were féted, dined, 
, wined, and toasted, until an unsophisticated 
looker-on would suppose they represented a 
people who had always been our warm friends 
and allies, instead of our bitter revilers and 
malignant foes ever since we have been a 
nation, and who had within the last few years 
perpetrated the most flagrant wrongs and out- 
rages upon the life of the Republic and the 
lives and property of the American people ; 
nay, that their hands were scarcely cleansed 
of the best blood of the North and South, shed 
in a civil war which England encouraged and 
sustained, 

And what has allethis sycophancy and cant 
amounted to? Hasit changed their hearts, and 
made them less our secret foes in our pros- 
perity, or will it make them less our bitter ene- 
mies in adversity? Has it inspired them with 
a higher sense of justice as between man and 
man, or between our nation and theirs? We 
have only to read their newspaper attacks 
upon our just claims, and the philippics of their 
statesmen, who stigmatize us as a nation of 
tricksters, and, as Disraeli says, “a Govern- 
ment in which there isno fountain of honor,” 
and these sentiments are shared by the English 
people without a solitary exception. Even that 
stall-fed subject of her Majesty, John Bright, ou 
whom we have lavished so many encomiums, 
has not a word to say in our behalf. 

The following letter, one of many similar 
ones which [ could give, will show how the 
sycophancy and humiliating antics of our 
American snobs and stock-jobbers, are appre- 
ciated in England: 

The Alabama Claime— View ofan Americawin London, 
Lonvon, February 1, 1872. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 

Sim: I think it a duty, as an American resident 
in England for forty years, to communicate to an 
American journal such ideas as arise in my mind 
from observation of what I see and hear at present 
on the case between England and America, Travel- 
ing from Brighton to London a few mornings ago, 
in an express train, in a first-class carriage, filled 
with apparently first-chop London men of business 
resident at this fashionable watering-place, the con- 
versation turned on the “ arbitration case.” After 
freely settling that the tone of public and private 
fooling in America is of the lowest type—from the 
President to Fisk—and that nothing so degraded in 
character exists or ever did exist as the American 
press—particularly marking out the Herald and its 
proprietor for execration—it was admitted that the 
late Lord Derby would have brought these Yankees 
to their senses; for it was seen how they lower their 
Fi ead insolence so soon as a spiritis manifested 
in England. such as Lord Derby’s fiery spirit, aided 
by the London press, evoked a few years ago. The 
exact words I cannot repeat; but the meaning of 
the conversation was that ashow of resistance should 
be made, and it leaked out that the hint has been 
Kiven to the press by the Government to do the in- 

ignation dodge, but to refrain from hard words. 
For.this you must be_prepared—but they won’t do 
more than bluster. A 
there is scarcely any distinguishing mark of my 
nationality about me, except when I choose to ob- 
trude it, and then conversation ceases. I cansafely 
aver thatno Power inthe world isso hated by another 
as America is by England, notwithstanding profes- 
sions to the contrary, and in English private life, 
young and old, gentleandsimple, males and females, 
are utterly poisoned against everything Amcrican, 
and it will take centuries to erase the impressions 
left by Dickens and other English writers. I hope 
to be excused for troubling you at this length. 

AN ALBANY MAN, 

It is entirely unnecessary for me to say a 
word indorsing the fidelity with which this 
letter depicts the opinions and feelings of the 
| English people toward the United States. 
Everybody who has given the matter the Jeast 
thought or study will be convinced of its truth 
save the few wretched imitators of Britain’s 


I have lived so long here that 


| 


aristocracy in our midst who become so elated 
at receiving a little attention from some Brit- 
ish aristocrat, that they are straightway pos- 
sessed with the most exalted ideas of every- 
thing British ; they become ashamed of the 
institutions of their own country and of their 
own humble origin, and many of them who 
are of English descent forget that had their 
fathers remained in England the probability 
is their descendants to-day would be blacking 
some lord’s boots, while these very aristocrats 
for whom they have such unbounded admira- 
tion would not give them a penny to keep 
them from the poor-house.: 

To these glorifiers of everything British we 
must add the self-righteous Pharisees, who talk 
about a common language and a common reli- 
gion, adnauseam; anda few bankersand specu- 
lators who are so closely allied with London 
moneyed institutions that they would barter 
the honor and the interests of their country for 
a rise in stock securities. These ciiques and 
their allies are now at work to induce our Gov- 
ernment to repudiate their own declarations, 
and their own solemn compact, by withdraw- 
ing claims which the treaty specifically pro- 
vides for presentation to the tribunal at Ge- 
neva. I cannot better give my views of these 
people and their work than by quoting the 
following editorial from the New York Herald. 
It is in my opinion a just and timely rebuke 
of a class of Americans who are a scandal to 
the great body of our citizens and a dishonor 
to the Republic: 


“The English Biood and Kindred Cry and the 
Lreatu—The Plain Issue before the Senate.—It is a 
curious fact that the shibboleths of ‘kindred peo- 
ples,’ ‘Christian nations,’ ‘common blood,’ and so 
forth, ad nauseam, are never heard between Eug- 
land and America except at the precise periods 
when this nation is asked to make some sacrifice in 
Eugland’s favor. When the Union was writhing in 
its war struggle for very existence the ‘common 
blood’ was accounted in England no thicker than 
water, and the press of that ‘ kindred people’ in its 
gloating over the slaughter of our brave soldiers 
was applauded by that ‘Christian nation,’ when it 
said in its savagery that ‘the Yankees are the scum 
of the earth.’ The notoriety-craving parsons; the 
meddlesome quidnunes who are lickspittles in ono 
country and ultra-Christians in the other; the 
timid business men, whose interests are on the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic to their nationalities; the 
amateur diplomatists, whose genius has never ro- 
ceived more recognition than itis worth, all rush in 
on such occasions as the treaty difficulty to betog a 
simple question with their fulsome platitudes. The 
harm which these volunteer owls of politics have 
lately wrought on this side arises from an adroit- 
ness in having their hoctings taken for the time as 
the voice of the American people. The English 
cabinet, press, and people were induced by them to 
think that we were ag much opposed to the claim 
for ‘ indirect damages’ as the English themselves. 
Hence Granville’s encouragement to browbeat and 
bully our timid, vacillating Secretary of State, aud 
hence Minister Schenck’s piteous wailing through 
the cable. 

* Itis not at all surprising that the English organ 
of the Administration here should enter, con amore, 
upon the task of putting British sugar upon the bit- 
ter pill of national humiliation which its directors 
in the English foreiga office and whip-drivers in our 
State Department ask the Senate of the United 
States to swallow. hat it breaks out allover with 
an eruption of spurious * Christianity’ is what might 
be expected. It is,as we have said, the plea on 
which America is ever asked to back down from a 
stand of national honor « concede some material 
advantage to the commercial greed of England; and, 
indeed, that its chronic mendacity should find fitting 
expression will not astonish many. Small wonder, 
then, that the ‘Christianity,’ ‘common blood,’ and 
kindred people’ brigade are called on to drown the 
angry remonstrance of an outraged people who find 
themselves to have heen effectually bullied into a 
compromise as disgraceful as it should be impossi- 
ble! Small wonder that the English editors iu this 
city bay the moon and rattle the chains which con- 
nect their collars with Downing street and the State 
Department! 


“Between two private parties, in the matter of a 

usiness agreement, these by-questions of religion, 
blood, and race are not allowedto enter. The par- 
son buys his land from a Jew without them. ‘The 
American quidnane, truckle as he may, cannot buy 
a rollof English cloth on the credit of ‘common 
blood,’ and the American business man who maun- 
ders about ‘kindred peoples’ would not sell a bale 
of middling cotton to Manchester with his securities 
in ‘the glorious ties of Anglo-Saxon origin.” Why, 
then, should this begging the question be allowed to 
befog an international dispute?” 


1872.] 
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Why. is it, Mr. Speaker, that we have no 
claims against other nations for violation of 
their neutral obligatious? France, Germany, 
Spain, Russia, Turkey, Brazil, and-numerous 
other countries could have done us ‘serious 
injary during our rebellion if they chose to 

follow the example of England, and yet we 
` Wave no claims against any of them, either 
for direct or indirect damages. We have no 
reason to accuse them of bad faith, of treach- 
ery, of hostile acts; and why? Because they 
had no motive for seeking our ruin as a great 
commercial nation, and no object to gain by 
the destruction of our Republic; and hence 
they found no difficulty in observing. their 
neutral obligations. Their citizens did not 
invest their money in southern cotton bonds 
to aid in carrying on the war against us, and 
then dishonestly endeavor to get them paid for 
by the mixed commission in this city, and 
that, too, in face of the protest of the United 
States that the claim was not admissible under 
the treaty. Did England withdraw the claims 
upon receiving the answer of our Govern- 
ment? By no means; but refused to answer 
us, and ordered its attorney to present the 
claim, which he did, and they were disallowed. 

lt may be that when the treaty was made 
England intended: to play a trick upon us by 
presenting these claims for payment as an 


offset to our consequential damages and that- 


finding she could not recover, repudiated the 
consequential claims in the treaty. The pre- 
tense that our national losses, extending over 
four years, should be considered as an offset 
against the damage done in one week by the 
Fenian invasion of: Canada in 1866 is the 
merest nonsense, and no men living know 
that better than British officials, who are well 
aware that in 1866 the fate of their Canadian 
provinces depended upon the will of the Uni- 
ted States Executive, and the British press and 
British statesmen were loud. in their praise of 
the action of President Johnson and Secretary 
of State Seward for the manner in which 
they suppressed that movement. 

No nation in the world enforced its neutral- 
ity laws with more strictness or severity than 
the United States the moment an overt act was 
committed or any evidence given that the in- 
vasion of Canada was really intended. Pre- 
vious to the invasion the arms and ammunition 
belonging to the Fenians were seized at differ- 
ent points near the border. United States 
soldiers, with Generals Meade and Barry in 
command, were ordered to the frontiers to 
arrest suspected parties and to prevent armed 
men from crossing. General Meade had Uni- 


ted States troops drawn up in line at Malone | 


with loaded muskets, with the intention, as 
he publicly declared, of firing upon a body of 
men who were about to invade Canada. The 
telegraph offices were secured at Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Malone, and other points, and all 
dispatches, in cipher and otherwise, between 
the Fenians were seized. Men without weapons 
of any kind, but who were suspected of being 
Fenians, were seized and imprisoned or sent 
back on returning trains. The United States 
general reported that he stopped forty thou- 
sand men in one week between Cleveland and 
St. Albans, and even the bread required to 
feed a number of hungry men at Malone was 
seized by order of United States officers, At 
Cleveland, Ohio, a steamer was secretly filled 
with armed men in the night, with the inten- 
tion of crossing the lake in the dawn of the 
morning, and landing her men-in Canada, but 
when morning came a United States revenue- 
cutter was discovered with her guus directed ou 
the steamer, and with positive orders, as the offi- 
cial records will show, from Secretary Seward 
‘to sink the steamer if she attempted to sail.’’ 
The chief officers of the Fenian organization 
were arrested and imprisoned in New York, St, 


Albans, Malone, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, and placed under heavy bonds 
when released. It is impossible to. describe 
minutely the extreme and. effective efforts of 
the United States Government to suppress the 
invasion,-and to. enforce the neutrality laws. 
So far did they go in this direction that even 
the constitutional rights of American citizens 
were violated and disregarded. 

Contrastthis with Kngland’s enforcement of 
neutrality, and the character, the animus, and 
the acts of England will appear in- their true 
light ; her motives, the very basis of our com- 
plaints against her, will be obvious, forit washer 
motives: which, in- fact, amounted to a con- 
spiracy against the life of the Republic, that 
transformed her sham neutrality.into real acts 
of war. Had the United States adopted Eng- 
land’s neutral policy for one month during 
the invasion of 1866, Canada would not be to- 
day a colonial dependence of Great Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, I have treated this subject at 
considerable length, and have taken great 
pains to lay all the essential facts within my 
reach before the American people. l chal- 
lenge impartial criticism, and defy any one to 
point to a- statement I have made, the truth 
of which is not capable of the amplest proof. 
I entered upon the subject with very grave 
doubts of my own capacity to do it justice, and 
to fully present within the limits of a -speech 
the true character and deeds of that nation 
from whence all our woes and troubles in the 
past have sprung, and from which we have 
nothing to expect in the future but the most 
unrelenting hostility. 

In all this I have been animated by a sincere 
attachment for the country of my adoption, 
and a high sense of duty as a citizen of the 
Republic, the greatest, the freest, and the 
most tolerant nation ou earth. I-revere it for 
what it has been to the oppressed of other 
lands; I honor it for what it is to-day in its 
wealth, power, justice, and freedom; I look 
with hope to the future, when in aripe age the 
promise of its youth will be realized. And 
future generations will bebold this vast conti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and trom 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Frozen ocean, inhab- 
ited by hundreds of millions of freemen, dwell- 
ing in peace, union, and fraternity, beneath 
the flag of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

And yet itis not without some. misgiving 
that I contemplate the future, knowing as Í 
do the dangerous character of the British na- 
tion, aud the various means by which she ex- 
tendsherinfluence. Her press, her pulpit, her 
capital, and her pampered favorites, who devour 
the substance of the poor and the oppressed, 
are so many weapons with which she fights 
her battles aud gains her ends.. Americans 
have more to fear from these than trom her 
arms, because they are too often used to de- 
bauch the very fountains of our liberties, which 
spring from a pure love of true republican 
principles in the hearts of the people; they 
inspire the wealthy with a love of aristocracy 
and a contempt for those who toil; they illus- 
trate liberty as license for the rich, and the 
mailed hand for the poor; they teach that 
dishonesty is the true road to honor, and. injus- 
tice the corner-stone of a nation, and that 
impudent hypocrisy triumphs where honest 
merit fails. 

When any considerable number of the 
American people become imbued with the 
pernicious doctrines upon which Great Britain 
has risen to empire, that. moment the seeds 


„are sown which will bring wretchedness to 


the people and death to the Republic, and 
I would implore the people of America, by 
every hope of the future, and by every mem- 
ory of the past, by the remembrance of the 
martyrs. of. 1776, who fell in defense of lib- 
erty. beneath tho sword of British mercenaries, 


or the tomahawk of their savage allies; “by the 
patriot blood of 1812 and:-1814,:and- by the 
memory. of- her ‘treacherous hostility inthe 
late civil war, and the -blodd-which she was 
instrumental in shedding, I conjure.-themé us 
they love their country and their liberties, as 
they hope to: bequeath : to: future generations 
the blessings, the privileges, the civil andre- 
ligious freedom of to-day, to trust England in 
nothing but her enmity, to combat her infu- 
ence. as they would a: pestilence, and: tu: fear 
her friendship as they would death. a 


‘Extension of Ku Klux Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. W. STEVENSON 
OF KENTUCKY, i 

IN THE SENATE or tae Unirep STATES, © 
May 21, 1872, 5 

The Senate having under consideration: tho ‘bill 
(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the: fourth 
section of the act approved April.20,1871— 

Mr. STEVENSON said: eee 

Mr, Presipent: I do not know that any 
human utterance could arrest the passage of 
this bill, still less am 1 persueded ‘that any 
words of mine can sucessfully stay the behest 
of that ‘party caucus which, rumor tells us, 
demands its success. . I would not detain the 
Senate, tired and weary as we all are bya 
continuous session of sixteen hours, did not a 
stern sense of duty demand. on behalf of my 
constituency an earnest protest against a 
measure as dangerous. as. itis unwise; one 
which I solemnly believe to be in direct viola- 
tion of the Constitution. of the United: States, 

What do you propose? To continue:tovin- 
vest the President of the United States with 
the absolute power of a dictator by empower- 
ing him to suspend the privileges of the writ 
of habeas corpus when in his judgment the 
public safety demands it. Has Congress the 
power under the Constitution to enaet this 
law? J utterly denyit. Neither the letter or 
spirit of that instrument anywhere empowers 
Congress to invest any department of this 
Government. with: arbitrary: power: over. the 
liberty of the citizen. 

The fathers .of the Constitution. assumed 
that the habeas corpus, with other inviolable 
guarantees, would intrench and protect. their 
liberties; hence they. made it perpetual by an 
express -prohibition of its suspension, ‘except 
when in cases of invasion and rebellion. the 
public safety shall require it? .Mark well 
these words; they are full of the wisdom -of 
the patriots who used them. : : 

Invasion and rebellion confer upon Congres 
no power to suspend the privileges of this great 
bulwark. of individual freedom ;"far, very far 
from it. On the contrary, Mr. President, the 
constitutional interdiction continues unless the 
public safety, upon the occurrence of invasion 
or rebellion, becomes seriously imperiled... In 
such a contingency Congress alone, and not.the 
President, by the very terms of the Constitu- 
tion, is empowered to act. The framers of that 
instrument were too jealous. ofthe eneroach- 
ments of tyranny to commit so: tremendous.a 
responsibility to the arbitrary discretion ofany 
single man. The President may.call out. the 
militia to repel invasion or sappress. rebellion 
when in his judgment the occasion demands it, 
He is invested ‘with the: power to. determine 
i when such an exigency occurs. Congress can 
raise armies wheu armies are necessary... Bat. 
the Constitution always and expressly forbids 
force so long -ag.the civilagencies of the- Gow 
ernment. can administer Jaw and fully enforee 
the prescribed penalties for its violation. -ftis 
only. when the unlawful. combination becomes 
so. formidable as to- abolish: courts, silence 


i judges, imprison sheriffs, that the. President 
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becomes invested with the constitutional power 
to call out the military and naval forces to dis- 
perse the armed hostility of organized rebel- 
lion against the Government. . I challenge the 
advocates. of the pending measure to produce 
any evidence conducing to show that any dis- 
orders: exist at this time which cannot suc- 
cessfully be suppressed through the agencies 
of the law, supported as they are by military 
. force. i 

For what purpose, then, and to what end is 
this dangerous precedent of a suspension of 
the privileges of this great writ of right to be 
continued? The report of the investigating 
committee fails utterly to disclose the exist- 
ence in the southern States or elsewhere of any 
insurrection which threatens the public safety. 
Admit, in the broadest terms, if you please, 
that secret and unlawful combinations of men 
did exist a short time ago in Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and some of the 
other southern States, and concede that illegal 
and unjustifiable acts of violence and outrage 
have been committed by them; I am not their 
apologist. J seek by no word or intimation to 
palliate in the slightest degree their offenses 
or screen them from the condign punishment 
of violated law. Far from it. Iam opposed 
to violence everywhere. But I insist that the 
evidence accompanying the report clearly es- 
tablishes the fact that through the courts, and 
with the military force at his command, the 
President possesses already ample power to 
suppress these disorders and fully to protect the 
lives, liberty, and property of the people where 
these irregularities exist without a suspension 
of the privileges of habeas corpus, or clothing 
that official with the dictatorial power of 
declaring martial law. Combinations more 
extended and more alarming existed in the 
earlier and better days of the American Re- 
public than any which threaten us. Let us 
recall, then, the wisdom and prudence of our 
fathers under dangers far exceeding any which 
now confront us. 

In 1794 we had a rebellion. That rebellion 
existed in the State of the distinguished Sen- 
ator [Mr. Scorr] who is the chairman of the 
investigating committee that made this report. 
It was a combination so powerful as to require 
fifteen thousand men and more than a million 
dollars for its suppression. George Wash- 
ington was then President of the United States, 
and had it been suggested to him,.as possibly 
it was, that the writ of habeas corpus should 
be suspended and he should be empowered to 
declare martial law, he would have doubtless 

ointed to that clause in the Constitution of the 
nited States absolutely forbidding Congress to 
delegate to any one so monstrous a power. His 
failure to suggest to Congress its absolute sus- 
pension of the writ at that time affords per- 
suasive proof that in his judgment the emer- 
gency did not require it. Oursupply of means 
and men were far less at that early period 
of our national existence than they are now. 
We possessed then none of the appliances of 
-modern warfare which the achievements of 
science and art accomplish for us to-day; nor 
were we blessed then with railroads and other 
facilities of. communication by which we are 
enabled to transport so rapidly large armies 
o distant partsofourextendeddomain. Were 
not the dangers of that rebellion fer more fear- 
ful than any which are reported to us as exist- 
ing now in the South ? 

Were the statesmen who composed the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1794 less wise 
and less patriotic than their successers of 
1872? Were they less learned as to the true 
intent and meaning of the Constitution? 
What Senator will rise in his place to-day and 
say that the statesmen of that hour were less 
vigilant in the maintenance of the public 
safety or less mindful of their obligations to 
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suppress rebellion than any who have suc- 
ceeded them? Yet no voice in Congress was 
then heard for the suspension of the kabeas 
corpus, and no effort made to clothe George 
Washington with the discretionary right over 
the liberty of the humblest citizen by author- 
izing him to declare martial law. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question? Can herefer me 
to. that statement of Washington to which he 
alludes, that Congress was not authorized to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus in that 
instance ? 

Mr. STEVENSON, _I refer the Senator to 
the fact that the proposition to suspend was 
never introduced, and no suggestion from the 
President was made that the existing rebel- 
lion demanded it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Bat I understood the 
Senator from Kentucky to say that George 
Washington stated that Congress was not, 
under such circumstances, authorized to either 
suspend itself, or authorize the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator is mis- 
taken. What Isaid was, that though the whisky 
rebellion of 1794 was very formidable, threat- 
ening, as it did, the existence of the American 
Republic, George Washington, inadequate as 
the laws then were, and illy supplied as he was 


with men and munitions of war, suggested no [| 


suspension ofthe habeas corpus. His patriotism 
and wisdom alike forbade him, under the plea 
of necessity or that of the public safety, to ask 
Congress to invest him with discretionary 
power over the liberty of any citizen. No, 
Mr. President, that illustrious patriot pre- 
ferred to struggle with inadequate means of 
resistance and with defective laws, rather than 
to usurp power or ask Congress to invest him 
with any extraordinary authority forbidden 
by the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 
When he had suppressed that rebellion, he 
then by message suggested the inadequacy of 
existing laws to Congress, and in consequence 
the existing law of 1795 was passed. Had 
President Grant and the Republican party fol- 
lowed Washington’s wise example, and been 
imbued with his reverence for the Constitution, 
the writ of habeas corpus would never have 
been suspended. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I understand the 
Senator to mean that there being no statement 
in public writing or document, that the subject 
was brought into consideration, he infers that 
Washington thought they had no such power. 
Is that all? 

Mr. STEVENSON, That is precisely my 
inferencee, and I think it both logical and 
legitimate. ` 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ah! very well. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Bat I willcite another 
instance in our past history, when a formidable 
insurrection was organized for the subversion 
of the American Union. Mr. Jefferson was 
then President of the United States. So 
formidable did he regard that conspiracy that 
he made its existence and object the subject of 
a confidential message upon the 22d of January, 
1807. He recommended no suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and yet his message 
clearly indicates that he believed that the 
public peace was seriously endangered, and 
that the integrity of the Union was directly 
threatened. 

Nor did he intimate to Congress a delega- 
tion to himself of a discretionary power to 
suspend ‘the writ like that with which it is 
proposed by the bili before us to invest Presi- 
dent Grant. The Senate of the United States 
considered the message and passed a bill sus- 
pending the habeas corpus for three months. 
That bill was sent to the House of Represent- 
atives for their concurrence. They refused to 
consider it in secret'session. They indignantly 


refused that it should be read a second time, 
but rejected it upon its first reading, after an 
able debate upon the question of their consti- 
tutional power to pass it, by an overwhelming 
vote of 113to 19. The House of Represent- 
atives then declared that the facts disclosed in 
the special. message of the President invested . 
them with no power by the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution to suspend the privileges of 
‘habeas corpus. Among the most earnest and 
eloquent opponents of that bill was John W. 
Eppes of Virginia, the son-in-law of the Presi- 
dent. That fearless guardian of popular rights 
has long since passed away, but his argument 
against the constitutional power of Congress 
to suspend habeas corpus will forever stand as 
a proud memorial of his devotion to constitu- 
tional truth—a devotion above party, above 
family, and which was’ as patriotic’ as it was 


pure. ` : 

Mr. EDMUNDS... May I ask the Senator 
a question? To what insurrection does the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky refer? 

Mr, STEVENSON. I have already stated 
I refer to the message of Mr. Jefferson touch- 
ing Burr’s rebellion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where the Senate passed 
a bill suspending the habeas corpus ? 

Mr.. STEVENSON. Where the Senate 
passed a bill suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Absolutely? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Absolutely, as the 
record states. hs 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And the House of Rep- 
resentatives rejected it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. On the first reading. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. Allthat was stated 
to the Senate by myself a year ago on the dis- 
‘cussion of this bill as an argument on exactly 
the opposite side of the question that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky now produces it. ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. My recollection does 
not exactly accord with that of the honorable 
Senator touching his former reference to this 
transaction in his speech made in the Senate 
a year ago. The Senator referred upon that 
occasion to the action of the Senate in 1807, 
but not, as I think, to that of the House of 
Representatives. A reference to the speech 
will, I am persuaded, sustain my present rec- 
ollection of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

‘Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The Senator did not 
then refer to the rejection by the House of 
Representatives of the Senate bill proposing 
in 1807 to suspend the habeas corpus. Such 
a reference, had it been made, would have 
scarcely served the Senator’s purpose of quot- 
ing it asa precedent in favor. of a constitu- 
tional power now claimed to pass such a bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, Mr. President, the 
Senator does not now quite understand the 
point I then made, although he was here pres- 
ent, and that was on the argument which was 
then being made on the other side, on the bill 
as it then stood, that it was improper for the 
Congress of the United States to delegate this 
power as it was stated to the President of the 
United States; that is, to authorize him to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus when the 
public safety in his judgment should require 
it. On that point, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I stated that the only instance we had 
in history before the present rebellion of the 
Suspension, or attempted suspension, was an 
attempt to make an absolute suspension as an 
act of legislative will, not depending upon cir- 
cumstances which the Executive could judge 
of from moment to moment as the emergency 
might require, but an absolute suspension by 
law of the writ of habeas corpus by the legis- 
lative power; Icalled attention to that instance 
as showing that Congress had declined to exer- 
cise a power of that kind of its own will, leav- 
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ing no diseretion in the Executive to judge 
from moment to moment what. the public 
safety did require, and that the House had 
rejected such a bill; and I argued from that 
that the House and the Senate both were far 
from deciding that on that very occasion it 
would not have been wise and proper and 
lawful to have invested the President with that 
authority to exercise it as the public emer- 
gencies, as in a case of war, from moment to 
moment might require. That was the point. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont insists that the refusal 
of Congress to suspend the writ of kabeas 
corpus absolutely in 1794 is not at-all incon- 
sistent. with their power to delegate a pros- 
pective right of suspension to the President 
to be exercised whenever in his judgment the 
public exigencies demanded it. That would 
depend greatly upon the reason assigned by 
Congress for refusing to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus in 1794. These reasons appear 
in the debate which at thattime occurred in the 
House. : : i 

The ‘honorable Senator I doubt not is much 
more familiar with that dëbatethan Iam. It was 
full, concise, andable. It gave forth no uncertain 
sound. If the honorable Senator has recently 
looked over it he knows that the House of Rep- 
resentatives rejected the Senate bill suspending 


habeas corpus on the distinct ground of a want | 


of constitutional power. The overwhelming 
majority resisting the enactment demonstrated 
that Congress had no constitutional power of 
suspending save where the public safety was 
endangered during the occurrence of an in- 
vasion or rebellion. Although that majority 
were the political friends of the Administration, 
they urged that the perils of that occasion did 
endanger the public safety, and were not such 
as invested them with the constitutional power 
to concur with the Senate in suspending thé 
writ, : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What were the facts? 
How did they compare with these? > 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senate knows that 
they were much more formidable; that the 
conspiracy to subvert the Government was bet- 
ter organized and far more formidable than any 
illegal combination which has ever been since 
formed in the South. All these disturbances 
in the South have been’ greatly distorted for 
partisan purposes and to uphold party legisla- 
tion here. The committee of investigation 
have been diligent during their late visit to the 
South to collect everything going to show 
outrages and violence committed by these 
secret illegal combinations. Their report is 
the staple for the ensuing presidential can- 
vass. But the committee have been unable 
to glean a particle of testimony tending to 
show any purpose on the part of this secret 
combination to subvert the Government, either 
State or national. No disorders in the South, 
therefore, compare in power and in importanee 
to those surrounding Burr’s conspiracy. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator favor 
us with a brief statement of what the facts in 
1807 were as he understands them? 

Mr. STEVENSON. | I refer the honorable 
Senator to the confidential message of Mr. 
Jefferson to the Congress of the United States 
on 22d January, 1807.. He will find the facts 
disclosed there. ~~ i . : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator knows as 
matter of history what the facts were, and I 
will take his statement. : 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator must be 
perfectly familiar with the facts, and I am at 
a loss to understand the cause of his constant 
interruptions. He knows that the illegal 
combination; beaded at that time by Aaron 
Burr, contemplated, as ‘the President sup: 
posed, the subversion of the Union of the 
American’ States by the establishment of an 


independent empire west of the Alleghany 
mountains. It also contemplated an attack 
upon Mexico. Mr. Jefferson supposed the 
conspiracy to be well organized, extremely 
formidable in extent, and well supplied with 
means. His message shows that he believed 
the country to be in great peril. Who so 
familiar with the details of Burr’s trial as the 
honorable Senator from Vermont? Who 
knows better than he that the refusal of the 
House of Representatives to concur in the bill 
suspending the privilege of this great safe- 
guard of individual freedom was based by the 
majority, as the debate shows, upon their utter 
want of constitutional power under the exist- 
ing facts as then disclosed? In his speech 
upon this bill a year ago he referred to the 
passage of the bill by the Senate suspending 
the writ in support of the constitutional power 
on the part of Congress to delegate the power 
to the President. It was, as I have before 
said, an unfortunate reference for the Senator; 
since it utterly fails to sustain a claim of con- 
stitutional power in support of which it was 
cited. The Senator from Vermont insists that 
the refusal of Congress to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus absolutely in 1807 does not justify 
the assumption that the same Congress could 
not constitutionally delegate to the President 
of the United States an authority to suspend 
it whenever in his judgment the public exigency 
demanded it. 

This is an extraordinary argument, unsup- 
ported by law or fact. I ask the Senator, if 
his conclusion be right, why did Congress not 
propose to invest the President with this pros- 
pective right of suspension? Was ever there 
an occasion which more sternly demanded the 
exercise of such a delegation of contingent 
power, if Congress possessed the constitutional 

ower to invest the President with it? The 
Konato believed that the public peace was so 
imperiled by Burr’s conspiracy as to demand 
an absolute suspension of the habeas corpus, 
and hence they passed the bill suspending it 
for three months. The House deemed that 
the public peace was not endangered by that 
rebellion, and hence declared, under the state 
of fact then existing, that the Constitution did 
not invest them with power to pass the act. 
But why not delegate to the President the 
power to suspend it when Burr’s plan should 
have culminated toward success and the pub- 
lic peace should thereafter become imper- 
iled? Why should Congress, if clothed with 
the power, not have provided for such a con- 
tingency? Yet no such proposal was made, 
and the existence of such a power of delega- 
tion was never hinted at. Can the honorable 
Senator doubt that had Congress possessed the 
power now claimed by him some intimation 
would not have escaped its advocates during 
the discussion on the absolute suspension pro- 
posed by the Senate? This fact therefore con- 
demns the Senator’s claim of power under the 
Constitution to pass this bill. But that debate 
informs us that the majority of the House of 
Representatives again and again reiterated dur- 
ing the discussion that the power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus was, under the Con- 
stitution, an exélusive one in Congress, and 
that the Representatives were invested with 
the sole discretion to determine the occur- 
rence of that state of fact, which, by the 
express limitation in the Constitution, must 
take place before Congress itself could sus- 
pend the writ. If, as the debate shows, the 
Congress of 1807 deemed the power of sus- 
pending the writ to be exclusive, we have sat- 
isfactory proof that they deemed they possessed 
no authority to delegate such a power to the 
President, and hence uo such proposal was 
made. aie À 

But this alleged want of constitutional power 
in Congress to invest the President of the 


United States witha ‘discretion to’ stispend 
the writ of habeas corpus and to declare mais 
tial law, I had supposed‘ was too well ‘settled 
and established to be doubted anywhere. ‘The 
authorities seem to be all against the existence 
of the power. Judge Story, who was qaated 
by my honorable friend, the Senator from Ohio, 
[Mr. THURMAN, ] says: B 

“ Hitherto no suspension of the writ has ever been 
authorized by Congress since the establishment of 
the Government. It would seem as the power is 
given to Congress to suspend the writ of habeas corpus 
in cases of rebellion and invasion, that- the right to 
judge whether the exigency had arisen must exclu- 
sively rest with Congress.” > : pian 

The Senator from Vermont in his ‘speech a 
year ago alluded to this authority too, but did 
he answer it? Can he produce now a well 
adjudicated authority controverting it. ‘If not, 
will he, able and learned as we all know him 
to be, tell us now how an exclusive power 
delegated by the people to Congress can be 
redelegated ? re ees 

But the Senator is perfectly familiar with 
the case of Bolman and Swartwout, ‘in 4 
Cranch Reports, from which I wish ‘to read 
an extract. a : 

The honorable Senator thinks the minority 
are disposed to be factiousin resisting this new 
and aggravated spoliation of the Constitution. 
Let me read to the Senator some good Repub- 
lican authority in support of the doctrines now 
insisted on by the Democratic minority on 
this floor. The extracts which I purpose read: 
ing are the utterances of. a distinguished Re- 
publican leader, made. ia November, 1861, who 
has now passed away. He’ was a lawyer of 
signal ability, known to the country at large; 
not less for his brilliant talents’ than his zea 
and devotion tothe Republican ‘faith.’ ‘He 
says : A 
` “ Blackstone deniés the right to’ 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the Senator reading 
or stating? es a 
Mr. SLEVENSON. I am reading froma 
speech of the late Henry Winter Davis, deliv- 
ered in November, 1861, in which he scouts 
the right of the President to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus, ox to declare. marshal law 
even amid the clash of arms. ; 
Mr. EDMUNDS. My apology for asking 
the Senator the question was that he said he 
was about to read to us an extract from the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Bolman and 
Swartwout. i 
Mr. STEVENSON. If the Senator will 
contain his soul iu patience he shall be grati- 
fied; no apology is necessary for his interrup- 
flon— . ; aaah 
“Blackstone denies the right to the Crown ;. Story 
confines the right to Congress. But no one has 
quoted the solemn judgment. of John Marshall, a 
man of some repute in his day, and not entirely 
without weight among men in our times—respecting 
the Constitution, which. he consolidated on the 
foundutions of Washington. The writ was moved 
for in behalf of Bolman and Swartwouat, arrested by 
a military officer at New Orleans, brought to. the 
District of Columbia, and there by President J effer- 
son delivered to the court, and committed for trial 
for treason. The right of the court to award'the. 
writ was denied, and after argument the court, by 
John Marshall, thus delivered the judgment on the 
authority to suspend the writ: | | Rae 
“Tf at any time the public safety should require 
the suspension of the powers: vested by this.act.in 
the courts of the United States, it is for; the. Legis- 
lature to say so.’ k is Fe eee ate 
“That question depends on political considerations 
on which the Legislature-is:to decide. : Until the 
legislative will be expressed, this court can only sea 
its duty, and must obey the laws. e 
' “The motion, therefore; must be granted.” 


` Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly 
tell us how that arose ? , E 
Mr. STEVENSON. I hope the Senato 
willallow me to goon until I finish the citation. 
Mr, EDMUNDS. Ifthe Senator does nöt 
wish me’ to ask questions. ge Ee 
` Mr. STEVENSON. I haveshown my readi- 
ness to answer the Senator's questions by 
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prompt and courteous answers, but I should 
prefer to finish the quotation without such 
constant interruptions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Davis proceeds: 

“I think hereafter it will be a stain on any law- 
yer’s reputation to have agcribed to the President 
that dangerous and unconstitutional discretion.” 

What does the Senator from Ver mont think 
of that? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Į agree to that entirely, 
but—— 

_ Mr. STEVENSON. I am glad to hear it. 
Now I will answer your question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will ask the Senator, 
as he only wishes to have the Senate under- 
stand the truth, whether in that case Congress 
had authorized the President of the United 
States to suspend the writ of habeas corpus? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Congress had not 
authorized the President to suspend the 


writ. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Had the President un- 
dertaken to suspend it of his own will? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I cannot answer that 
question positively. The President had, as I 
understand the facts, caused Bolman and 
Swartwout to be arrested at New Orleans as 
confederates of Burr. I believe that they ap- 
plied for the writ of habeas corpus in that city, 
and the officer having them in charge, perhaps 
under the order of his superiors, disregarded 
the writ, and the prisoners were brought from 
New Orleans and placed in prison in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then the court merely 
said they would grant a writ of habeas corpus 
where there was no legislation and no exec- 
ative act, and that is all. ‘That is enough for 


me. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then you surrender. 
Judge Marshall expressly denied that Con- 
gress possessed the exclusive constitutional 
right to decide when the contingency occurred 
on which the Constitution alone allows the 
privileges of habeas corpus to be suspended. 
Acute ag the honorable Senator from Ver. 
mont shows himself to be, even he cannot 
explain away this ruling. If the discretion 
is exclusive it cannot be parted with or dele- 
gated to the President. So say Blackstone, 
Story, Marshall, Taney, and Henry Winter 

avis. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido notunderstand Mr. 
Davis, even, to say that, but if he did I should 
not agree with him. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is not surprising 
that in the present party exigency of the Sen- 
ator to find authority or precedent for consti- 
tutional power to pass this bill he should dif- 
fer with anybody who denies the existence of 
such authority. Elis alleged power to sustain 
this measure is unsupported by Blackstone, 
Marshall, Story, or Divis. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does my honorable friend 
mean to say that Mr. Henry Winter Davis con- 
tended that Congress could not authorize the 
President of the United States to suspend the 


writ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That direct question 
of the power of Congress to delegate to the 
President a discretionary right to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus was not discussed by Mr. 
Henry Winter Davis in the speech from which 
I have quoted. Throughout that speech, how- 
ever, Mr. Davis again and again denied and 
ridiculed the power whieh President Lincoln 
was then exercising of declaring martial law. 
He argued that the right of suspension had 
been exclusively delegated by the people to 
Congress, to whose sole discretion and judg- 
ment had been confided the authority and re- 
sponsibility of determining the occurrence of 
that contingency upou which any suspension 
could take place. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Unquestionably. _ 

Mr. STEVENSON... The Senator says un- 
questionably.. Then can any other deduction 
be logically drawn from the argument of Henry 
Winter Davis than that he denied that Con- 
gress can redelegate an exclusively delegated 
power to any other tribunal? . No exclusively 
delegated power can be redelegated by an 
agent without the-assent of his principal. If 
the American people, the source of all power, 
have in their written organic law constituted 
the Congress of the United States their exclu- 
sive agents, and committed to them the sole 
legislative power of suspending habeas corpus 
on the happening of a contingency, and which 
they alone are authorized to pass upon, how can 
such a trust be redelegated? Can legislative 
powers be delegated by Congress to other tri- 
bunals? Can the power to declare war, raise 
armies, levy taxes, and propose constitutional 
amendments be delegated by Congress to either 
the judiciary or the President? If not, why 
not? For the reason assigned by John Mar- 
shall, late Chief Justice of the United States, 
in delivering an opinion of the Supreme Court, 
that Congress can delegate no legislative 
power conferred by the Constitution to any 
other tribunal. f 

If the Senator from Vermont admits that 
this proposed suspension of habeas corpus is 
a legislative power, and as ali the authorities 
unite in declaring it to be an exclusive power 
in Congress, it would seem to follow that Con- 
gress cannot invest the President with this 
extraordinary dictatorial power over the liber- 
ties of the people by a prospective suspension 
of this great constitutional safeguard of their 
preservation. 

Mr. President, for what purpose? Cui bono? 
Is there a rebellion existing? Clearly not 
save by construction. Is the public safety 
endangered ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a question of 
fact, not a question of law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I tell 
the Senator that the pending proposition to 
invest the President with the power of a 
Roman dictator over the liberty of the citi- 
zen is forbidden alike by law and fact. The 
Constitution forbids it, because it is an exclu- 
sive legislative trust, which Congress cannot 
redelegate. Congress itself could not to-day 
under the state of fact disclosed by the invest- 
igating committee and accompanying testi- 
mony, constitutionally and absolutely suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus: first, because 
there is no invasion or rebellion existing in 
the South; secondly, because the public 
safety is not threatened. If Congress itself 
cannot now suspend the writ absolutely, on 
what pretense could it delegate its exclusive 
legislative power of prospective suspension to 
the President? 

I pase over the odious doctrine of construct- 
ive treason, the hateful plea of tyrants in the 
Old World. It can find no foothold in the 
New save under the ribald usurpation of the 
dominant party in their assaults on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, Admit that outrages and 
unlawful combinations existed at the South, 
I defy the majority of the committee of invest- 
igation to show that the courts are not all 
open and the laws enforced. The judges and 
other judicial officers are the employés of the 
President, and all belong to his political party. 
Soldiers belonging to the Army are stationed 
throughout the South. Nota solitary member 
of the investigating committee, whether of the 
majority or minority, will deny that peace reigns 
and that the condition of affairs throughout 
the so-called seceded States is far better to- 
day than ever before since the war. Still, we 
are confronted with this bill by which the lib- 
erty of the citizen is unconstitutionally and 
ruthlessly placed at the discrétion of one man, 


| and a freeman is to be imprisoned in defiance 


of all constitutional guarantees. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised at the 
introduction of the. pending measure. In a 
speech made more than a year ago in this 
Chamber upon the conference report upon 
the disagreeing vote of the two Houses on the 
original bill, which confined the suspension of 
the habeas corpus to the end of this session of 
Congress, I predicted that the dominant party 
would attempt to extend that suspension 
through the presidential election. I felt as 
well persuaded of it then as I amnow. The 
pending bill makes that prophecy of a year 
ago history now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. [ask the Senator’s par- 
don for interrupting him once more He says 
that in the discussion of this bill a year ago he 
prophesied that it would be proposed to ex- 
tend it, if I understand him at this time. I 
wish to say to him—and I think I may promise 
that I will not trouble him again with an inter- 
ruption—that I then, having charge ofthe bill, 
stated that if the developments which might 
occur between that time and this should pro- 
duce the state of facts that we expected it 
would produce, we should expect to continue 
this power in the President for the preserva- 
tion of the lives and property of innocent citi- 
zens of the United States as long as it should 
be necessary. That was distinctly stated, so 
that there was no disguise about it at that 
time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, Mr. President, I 
admit what the Senator says. There was no 
disguise! The purpose of the dominant party 
a year ago, to continue the suspension of habeas 
corpus beyond the present session of Congress, 
was too transparent to deceive anybody. The 
honorable Senator himself possibly knew when 
he made the statement in March, 1871, to 
which he has just alluded, that the necessities 
of his party at this time might demand the 
continuance of this delegated discretion lo 
the President to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus. This measure might then have been 
deemed a necessity now to teach the down- 
trodden people of the South what ticket they 
should vote at the presidential election in No- 
vember next. It can have no other necessity, 
I am sure. 

Cromwell when he usurped power always 
used to say he never sought it, but through 
the grace of God and the army it always 
sought him. It may be thought necessary by 
our Republican friends that the President who 
is a prospective candidate for reélection may 
not seek himself the Presidency, buat like 
Cromwell the Presidency may seek him by 
means of martial law and the United States 
Army. Mr. President, what down-right mock- 
ery of free government this procedure presents ! 
Ifthe President for six months is to be clothed 
with arbitrary power over the liberty of the 
southern people, why not over others indefi- 
nitely? ‘The same necessity which demands it 
now will always justify it. Necessity has been 
the usurpers’ pleain the Old World, why not in 
the New? If the Constitution is to be violated 
by the passage of the pending bill; ifthe priv- 
ileges of the habeas corpus are to be suspended 
at the arbitrary will of the President to-day, 
why may it not be done during every pres- 
idential election? The oceurrence of internal 
disorders like those in the South, occasionally 
disturb the peace and quiet of every State. 
Let them be deemed a constructive rebellion, 
and the precedent of the passage of the pend- 
ing measure justifies your successors, Senators, 
with power to invest any future President with 
the arbitrary power of Julius Cæsar. Will 
the American people never be aroused to the 
perils which confront and imperil constitu- 
tional liberty? 

Popular free governments are nothing but 
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just governments directly responsible to, the 
people and resting on their consent. Consent 
as a principle of government is inconsistent 
with arbitrary power in its administration. 
The great problem of success in all free gov- 
ernments consists in its efficiency to exact 
ready obedience to law and yet command the 
confidence, consent, and affection of the gov- 
erned. Such consent can never flow from 
injustice or wrong. Its continuance rests on 
the continued free assent of the governed. The 
nations of the Old World fail in their efforts 
for free government because “they are not 
habituated to the restraints of the law self- 
imposed; they are not habituated to subordin- 
ate their will of the moment to the calm judg- 
ment which has foreseen and provided for the 
exigencies of every danger. They fail because 
the law of necessity is above the law of the 
land, and they leave a discretion which is des- 
potism to provide for the emergencies of the 
moment.” ; 

The fathers of our Constitution sought in 
a written constitution to secure every right 
which the people had wrested from power ina 
contest of ages. Such securities for liberty 
were embodied in that instrament which wis- 
dom and experience demoustrated to be neces- 
sary. Time testifies to their wisdom and judg- 
ment; for even the guarantees declared to be 
inviolable are now, after a lapse of nearly a 
century, sought to be avoided and disregarded. 

Never until the dominant party took pos- 
session of the Government was an open and 
defiant spoliation of the Constitution ever 
attempted. For a period of seventy years the 
writ of habeas corpus was never suspended by 
Congress. Even in 1861, when. the late civil 
war assumed such terrific proportions, when 
halfa million brave men met in.deadly con- 
flict, when the energies of the nation were 
exerted for its self-preservation and unity ; 
even jn that dark hour Congress neither sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus absolutely, 
nor delegated to President Lincoln the discre- 
tionary power to do so. Who doubts that the 
public safety was then in peril? How should 
the forbearance of that Republican Congress 
amid the perils of 1861 admonish their suc- 
cessors to-night of the proposed violation 
of the Constitution which their proposed 
measure inaugurates! It is true, however, 
that Mr. Lincoln did suspend habeas corpus 
and declare martial law in 1861 without the 
assent of Congress. You remember, Mr. 
President, what censure and criticism such 
action evoked. Instantly the bugle notes of 
alarm and warning rang loudly through the 
land, and among those who openly charged 
the President with a violation of the Consti- 
tution was the late Henry Winter Davis, the 
Harry Percy of the Republican faith. Hear 
him: f 

“Why, what is martial law? If they mean the 
direction of. military power against armed opposi- 
tion, the direction of the military power to dispel 
military resistance, why do not they use the language 
of tbe Constitution: and speak of ‘calling out the 
milita to suppress. the insurrection?’ But if they 
use the words ‘martial law,’ men of the sword will 
interpret it in the only sense in which it is known 
to the history of the world; and Wellington has 
defined it, ‘It is the will of the commander-in- 
chief.’ Unless it is the perpetual law of the Re- 

ublic it cannot be enacted by him, nor declared 
by him, nor declared by anybody that he may au- 
thorize to declare it, because the Constitution says— 
and this is a war for the Constitution as well as the 
Union—the Constitution says that ‘all legisla- 
tive power herein granted is vested in Congress,’ 
Then the President cannot proclaim it.. Can Con- 
gress proclaim it? Why, what is martial law? 
Mere will, limited by. no definition; controlled by 
nothing except the will of the commander-in-cbief; 
his discretion under the circumstances; his determ- 
ination to allow and forbid anything; the right to 
judge people by court-martial; the right to order 
men to be shot down by a file of soldiers for wearing 
ared and white cravat; the right to disregard the 
limits of the Constitution, Itis blind fate. It is 
enacted at the dictation of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law. It-is proclaimed ju the name of the 
public safety; it isthe annihilation of every guar- 


anteo of the public liberty. With us our Constitution, 
framed by George Washington, is the great safe- 
guard of the country: The safety of the people is 
the supreme law; but that Constitution is. that 
supreme law. Above itthere is no necessity; beyond 
it there is no law; outside of it there is no security. 
That Constitution doesnot use the word martial 
law. It does not vest authority to declare martial 
law anywhere, in anybody under any circumstances, 
It professes to provide for every necessity of national 
life, and it forbids martial law; for it forbids arbi- 
trary trials, it. forbids. any conviction for crime but 
by ajury—any trial but before judges and courts it 
has provided; yet martial law has tried freemen for 
treason by a court-martial. It forbids arbitrary 
confiscation of property, yot martial law has already 
executed arbitrary confiscations. It forbids arbitrary 
invasions of the right of personal freedom; yet men 
who had offended against no law, now are held by 
martial law, and in spite of the law of the land. 
Yet the Constitution has not overlooked grave 
crises, such as we are now passing through. It pro- 
vides under proper sanctions and proper limitations 
for such emergencies; but it carefully forbids this 
arbitrary discretion which British freemen found 
incompatible with their safety in the hands of the 
king, and which our fathers knew would be fatal to 
our liberty in the handsof the President, and too 
dangerous to be intrusted even to the discretion of 
Congress. They knew what martial law was, for 
they rebelled against it as their English ancestors 
had. 
“* Martial law is not now for the first time supposed 
to be necessary; it has been often imposed under 
that pretext in the old home of liberty, and there 
it has been repealed by arms and forbidden by laws 
written in royal blood. Martial law had been thought 
necessary to prevent the dispersion of papal bulls 
or traitorous Jibels against the queen. t had been 
thought necessary for the suppression of sundry 
great unlawful assemblies that such notable rebel- 
lious persons be speedily suppressed by execution 
of death, according to the justice of martial law; 
and Charles I had thought it necessary for his pur- 
pores to issue commissions to try not only soldiers, 
ut other dissolute persons who might commit mur- 
der or other outrage or misdemeanor whatever—just 
as Frémont thought it unecessary for. the auiet of 
Missouri to suppress such outrages—by the justice 
of martial law, ut the Commons of England, by 
the Petition of Right, compelled the revocation of 
such commissions, ahd forbade them for the future, 
because no man ought to be ‘judged to death but 
by the laws established in the realm.’ And our 
fathers were fresh in this-history when they formed 
our Constitution and incorporated among its solemn 
enactments these great prohibitions of arbitrary 
power which is the spirit of martial law, 

“The Commons of England bad prohibited to the 
Crown the arbitrary right to seize the property of 
the subject, or withdraw his personal liberty from 
the cognizance of the courts even on a commitment 
by the special command of the king, or to try him 
by commission of martial law, contrary to the laws 
of the land; and our fathers took from that petition 
their great safeguards, and placed them beyond and 
above even the legislative will of Congress.” 


At a still later period—upon 2d March, 
1865, in the House of Representatives, Henry 
Winter Davis continued to denounce the 
alarming usurpations of military commissions 
in utter derogation of the Constitution. Listen, 
Senators, to his warning. He belonged to 
your political housebold of faith: 

“Tf these things be not arrested there is no law 
but the sword—nojudge but the military commission, 
holding their commission at the will of the Pres- 
ident.” 

Again: 

“The party which tolerates or. defends them 
must destroy itself or the Republic.” 

Shall I recall to the Senate the narrow es- 
cape of Bowles and Milligan in the loyal State 
of Indiana? With the courts open, and the 
operation of the law unobstructed, a military 
commission in utter defiance and contempt of 
the Constitution arrested these two citizens, 
usurped jurisdiction to try them, found them 
guilty, and sentenced them to death. Have we 
not heard to-night from the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Morton] that these innocent men 
would have been executed but for a noble 
humanity which prompted him to intercede 
with the President, who was induced to com- 
mute the death sentence to imprisonment for 
years. Fortunately the Supreme Court of the 
United States, through the beneficent privilege 
of habeas corpus. sued out by the condemned 
prisoners, released them from their imprison- 
ment by a judicial sentence that the military. 
commission who tried them were usurpers 
and their judgment a nullity. f 

Mr. President; in thé year 1782, Joseph Wall, 


ag her. Representatives? 


Governor of. the. British .colony at:.Goree;..in 
Africa, suspecting a mutiny was about,to. brepk. 
out among the British soldiers of his. con- 
mand, assembled them on the parade ground, 
held a consultation with his officers and or: 
dered Ben Armstrong, a private, who..was 
supposed. to: be a ringleader, to. be seized, 
stripped, tied to the wheel of an artillery car- 
riage, and to receive -eight. hundred lashes. 
The order was executed; and Armstrong died 
from. his. punishment. Twenty years afier- 
ward, Governor Wall was arrested, tried, and 
convicted. before the highest civil court. in 
England for the murder. of Ben Armstrong. 
Sir Archibald. McDonald, lord chief, baron 
of the court of exchequer, Sir Goulden, Law- 
rence, of the king’s bench, and. Sir Giles 
Roche, of the common pleas, constituted the 
court.. It was urged by the defense that durin 
a mutiny the public necessity authorized Wal 
as Governor to suspend the forms of Jaw, and 
empowered him as commander-in-chief of the 
forces at Goree, to judge of the necessities of 
the case.. Wall was executed. What atri- 
umph of constitutional liberty! What. a: tri- 
umph of law! Were the military commission 
who usurped the power of life and death over 
Milligan and Bowles, had they suffered death, 
to be tried before an American court, would 
they not have deserved Wall’s fate? | When 
the war closed the people of the South desired 
to render a hearty support to the Federal Gov- 
ervment. There was nothing but kindness and 
peace between the races in spite of the changed 
condition wrought by the war, and a cheerful 
support was promptly rendered by the southern 
people to the enforcement of the law through- 
out the South. Look to the report of Presi- 
dent Grant, made upon the existing condition 
of affairs of the South at that time in. fall sup- 
port of my statement. Orif higher authority 

e wanted read. the. speech of the honorable 
Senator from Indiana himself, [Mr. Morton, j 
made at Richmond, Indiana, in September, 
1865, upon which my friend the Senator from, 
Obid commented at such length to-night. And 
yet what has been the course of the Republi- 
can party toward the southern States? You 
have turned.a deaf ear to their ery, for fraternal 
assistance against the outrages, crimes, and 
maladministration of the government. placed 
over them without their consent. You have 
refused to listen to and declined to investigate 
the charges of the best people in the South, 
that imported Governors were robbing their 
State treasuries, crushing the State with debts 
of fearful magnitude, spoliating their State 
resources, blighting their energies, and ‘by 
appealing to the cupidity and superstition of 
the colored people were exciting hatred and 
discord between the races which would result - 
in mischief. : i 

When they have implored Congressto govern 
them by former laws enacted by themselves 
save so far as the progress of events demande 
alteration, you have continued, in the language 
of one of your distinguished Republican lead: 
ers, ‘‘the wretched examples of the most 
odious governments the world has ever seen, 
and propose to stain the national triumph: by 
creating a low, wretched, vulgar, corrupt, and 
cowardly oligarchy to govern. the free men. of 
the United States—the national arms to guar: 
anty and enforce their oppressions. When 
they would have. lent themselves toa res- 
toration of peace by taking partin the Govern- 
ment, you refused them amnesty and excluded 
them from office.” `.. pa » 

The Senator. from Indiana asks why the 
South did notin 1866 or 1867 return loyal men 
i Was not : 
Sharkey a loyal man? Did he not resist 
rebellion? -Was he not a Union man ia 
broadest sensé during the darke 
that. conflict? Old_and venerable as he was 
honored for his learning, revered for his vir 
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tues, and distinguished throughout the land as 
a. jurist sans peur et sans reproche, that old 
man, almost singly and alone, breasted in his 
own native Mississippi the storm of rebellion; 
and how did the Republican party repay him? 
When he came, bearing the sign-manual of 
Mississippi that he was her chosen Senator of 
the United States, bringing proof of his loy- 
alty, known far and wide for his patriotism, 
how did you receive him? When Alexander 
H. Stephens, the bitter opponent of secession, 
when it occurred, sought admittance into this 
Chamber as the regularly-elected Senator from 
Georgia, how did you receive him? With 
what respect did you honor the constitutional 
claims ‘of Mississippi and Georgia for repre- 
sentation in the persons of their selected and 
distinguished sons? Did you treat them as 
sovereigns in this confederacy? Did you ex- 
tend your fraternal arms and welcome them 
back as representatives of a restored Union? 
No, Senators, no! Dead to the teachings of 
that love illustrated in the parable of the 
prodigal-son, who, though he had erred, was 
welcomed back to the paternal mansion of his 
early love, you preferred the guidance of an ex- 
treme party standard, whose success is above 
patriotism, and which prefers in its merciless 
abuse of usurped power to crush out all return- 
ing obedience of the southern people to the 
Federal Government or its laws. 

You still persevere in your unhallowed war- 
fare upon this down-trodden people. With 
all your courts open, with bundreds of indict- 
ments pending for the punishment of these 
secret, illegal combinations, with a people 
denied all participation in the Government, 
broken in fortune, beggared by their reverses, 
with persons once their slaves now their law- 
givers and official superiors, backed by the 
Army and supported by the Government of 
the United States, you propose still to clothe 
the President of the United States, and every 
military satrap or subordinate belonging to 

‘the Army and stationed in the South, in a 
period of peace, and during a presidential 
election, with the dictatorial power at his dis- 
cretion to suspend this writ of habeas corpus, 
and to imprison these unfortunate people at 
pleasure. Nay, more, you attempt by select- 
ing isolated instances of violence and outrage 
in the South, and scattering them in speeches 
broadcast through the land, by charges that 
Gordon, Hampton, Butler, in all respect your 
peers, are members of this secret organiza- 
tion, charged falsely to be a political one, to 
rekindle the expiring embers of the late civil 
war, and in this way you hope to arouse a 
sectional hatred that will keep you still in 
power, 

And yet the Senator from Indiana tells us 
the Republican party wants peace. Can 
these oppressions continue, can the guaran- 
tees of constitutional liberty be ruthlessly dis- 
regarded and the apprehension of freemen 
not be aroused? Can our Republican friends 
be so blinded by party as not themselves to 
become aroused to the dangerous precedent 
for the ultimate overthrow of the Constitution 
which the enactment of this measure must 
inaugurate. There is, there can be no exi- 

ency that demands it now or will demand it 

Ferenfier: Why, Mr. President, I have seen 
and known from my boyhood something of 
the South. I have talked with eminent men 
and women unsurpassed in all that adorns the 
highest type of manhood or womanhood, and 
that heart must be as cold and callous as stone 
that would not be touched by the merciless 
inhumanity and atrocities under which through 


Federal agencies this generous people are now 


being crushed. And yet we are told that the 

erils to the public safely demand it. How? 
Where? What Senator—I care not who—will 
point out in this mass of testimony the proof 
of any overt act of the Ku Klux organiza- 
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tions in the South threatening the subversion 
of Federal or State Governments? Has an 
iota of proof been introduced going to show 
any. such intent? To say that a rebellion or 
insurrection exists in any part of our coun- 
try is a sham, a mockery. It is not true in 
law; itis not true in fact. Secret combina- 
tions, illegal combinations have existed, as I 
have already admitted. They. have committed 
acts of violence that call for suppression. I 
am not the apologist for force or violence 
anywhere. The majesty of the Constitution- 
and the laws constitute our. safety. But it is 
untrue, as I believe, that these organizations 
are political. It is equally untrue that they can- 
not be suppressed and put down by the laws 
and through the courts. These disorders exist 
everywhere. Can you point me to a State 
north or south of the Ohio river where out- 
breaks and secret combinations or mobs do not 
occasionally commit violence? They exist in 
Indiana, and from a recently published judicial 
charge of Judge Durham, more visclent deaths 
have recently occurred in that State than in any 
other north or south of the Ohio river imme- 
diately adjacent to it. But they are not 
secret party organizations, or raised for party 
purposes, and surely their occurrence afford 
no pretext for suspending any of the guaran- 
tees of personal freedom in the Constitution 
of the United States. We have been chary of 
touching that Constitution amid all the rebel- 
lions, wars, insurrections and trials of the past. 
Under Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Jackson, the bulwarks of that great 
charter have been held inviolable. During 
the late war Congress authorized its suspen- 
sion, But let us cling to the wisdom and pru- 
dence of our fathers in reSisting any assault 
upon the work of their hands. Why, even 
in the Irish rebellion, as my friend from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Casserty] suggests, the writ of 
habeas corpus was never suspended. These 
illegal organizations in the South are the 
legitimate out-growths of the wrongs and out- 
rages perpetrated by the State governments 
installed by the Federal. Government coer- 
cively over that oppressed people. If you 
desire in good faith to get rid of these out- 
breaks, remove the exciting cause from which 
they spring. Make them feel safe in their 
households and their firesides. Strike off 
the manacles with which arbitrary power, 
instigated by malice, would fetter them. 
Whatever their errors in the past, Senators, 
these brave, oppressed people are the peers 
of any of us. Treat them with fraternal 
kindness. Wipe away the remembrance of 
their errors by a generous and a general am- 
nesty. Interest them: in the administration 
of the Government from which they bravely 
sought, but in. vain, to withdraw themselves. 
Win them back to love’ the Constitution and 
obey the laws. They are our brethren; let us 
honor them as such. Take my word, Sen- 
ators, love will accomplish more than the 
sword. j 
History is always repeating itself, and shall 
we learn nothing from its teachings? In that 
grand speech of Edmund Burke in the British 
Parliament upon the conciliation of America 
listen to his eloquent warning, and profit by 
that touching experience, as he records it: 


“My next example is Wales. This country was 
said to bo reduced by Henry LIE. it was said more 
truly to bo so by Edward L. But though then con- 
quered, it was not looked upon as any part of the 


realm of England. Its old constitution, whatever‘ 


that might have been, was destroyed, and no good 
one was Substituted in its place. The eare of that 
tract was put into the hands of lords marchers—a 
form of government of a very singular kind: a 
strange heterogeneous monster, something between 
hostility and government; perhaps it hasa sort of 
resemblance, according to the modes of those times, 
to that of commander-in-chief at present, to whom 
all civil power is granted as secondary. The man- 
ners of the Welsh nation followed the genius of the 
government; the people were ferocious, restive, 
savage, and uncultivated; sometimes composed: 


never pacified. Wales, within itself, was in perpet- 
ual disorder, and it kept the frontier of England in 
perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the State there 
were none. Wales was only known to England by 
incursion and invasion. : k 

“ Sir, during that state of things Parliament was 
not idle. They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit 
of the Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws. They 
prohibited by statute the sending all sorts of arms 
into Wales, as you prohibit by proclamation (with 
something more of doubt on the legality) the send- 
ing arms to America. They disarmed the Welsh by 
statute, as you attempted (but still with more ques- 
tion on the legality) to disarm New England by an 
instruction., They made an. act to drag offenders 
from Wales into England for trial, as you have. done 
(but with more hardship) with regard to America, 
By another act, where one of the parties was: an 
Englishman, they ordained that his trial should be 
always by Hnglish. ‘They made acts to restrain 
trade, as you do; and they prevented the Welsh 
from the use of fairs and markets, as you do the 
Americans from. fisheries and foreign ports. In 
short, when the statute-book was not quite so much 
swelled as it is now, you find no less than fifteen acts 
of penal regulation on the subject of Wales. 

* Here we rub our hands. A fine body of prece- 
dents for the authority of Parliament and the use 
of itt I admit it fully; and pray add likewise. to 
those precedents that all the while Wales rid this 
kingdom like an incubus; thatit was an unprofitable 
and oppressive burden, and that an Englishman 
traveling in that country could not go six yards from 
the high road without being murdered. 

“he march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it 
was not until after two hundred years discovered 
that by an eternal law Providence had decreed vex- 
ation to violence and poverty torepine. Your an- 
cestors did, however, at length open their cycs to the 
ill-husbandry of injustice. They found that the 
tyranny of a free people could of all tyrannies the 
least be endured; and that laws made againsta whole 
nation were not the most effectual methods for se- 
curing its obedience. Accordingly, in the twenty- 
seventh year of Henry VIII, the course was entirely 
altered, With a preamble stating the entire and 
perfect rights of the Crown of England, it gave to 
the Welsh allthe rights and privileges of English 
subjects. A political order was established; the mil- 
itary power gave way to the civil; the marches were 
turned into counties. But that a nation should have 
a right to English liberties, and yet no share at all 
in tho fundamental security of these liberties—tho 
grant of their own property—seemed a thing so in- 
congruous that eight years after, that is, in the thir- 
ty-fifth of that reign, a complete and not ill-pro- 
portioned representation by counties end boroughs 
was bestowed upon Wales by act of Parliament. 
From that moment, as by a charm, the tumults sub- 
sided; obedience was restored; peace, order, and 
civilization followed in the train of liberty. When 
the day-star of the English constitution bad arisen 
in Heir hearts, all was harmony within and with- 
out. 


If we desire peace, that peace which the 
honorable Senator from Indiana dilated on in 
such eloquent tones to-night, and which he 
says he so ardently longs for, win back our 
southern brethren by throwing around them 
the shield of the Constitution and giving to 
them the faithful protection of our laws. If 
you still choose to refuse to them amnesty, at 
least treat them as ‘bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh.””. Do not, I pray you, con- 
tinue this eternal warfare against what you 
deem an unpardonable error. ` 


“To err is human, to forgive divine.” 


You can win the South back with its in- 
calculable resources by a local self-govern- 
ment resting on their consent by love and 
confidence. But you cannot do it by irrita- 
tion and force. Remove promptly the excit- 
ing cause of oppression and wrong from 
which all the past disorder sprang. Make the 
South secure in the enjoyment of their rights 
and the sanctity of their firesides, and peace 
will ever bless our land. 

Mr. President, I deemed it my duty to say 
thus much against the passage of this obnox- 
lous measure. I had no expectation I should 
change a vote, but I have at least discharged 
a duty. If in after times, some ruler more 
ambitious than any of his predecessors should 
seek in the success of this bill to find a prece- 
dent for his unhallowed overthrow of consti- 
tutional liberty, my constituency and children 
who came after me will then rejoice to know 
that I was one of that little band who deemed 
their fealty to the Constitution demanded a 
firm resistance and protest to its success in 
every mode known to parliamentary law. 
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The Apaches—True Peace Policy. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. C. McCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 
In THE Houses oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 30, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 1192) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian department, and for fulfilling so-called treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year 
ending June 30, 1873, and for other purposes— 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Apaches: 

For this amount, to subsist and properly care for 
the Apache Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, 
who have been or may be collected on reservations 
in New Mexico and Arizona, $250,000. . 

Mr. MeCORMICK, of Arizona. I move to 
amend the clause last read by adding thereto 
the following: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended only in behalf of those Indians who go and 
remain upon said reservations and refrain from 
hostilities. ; 

That amendment is in the precise language 
of an amendment which I offered to the In- 
dian appropriation bill last year, which was 
adopted by the House, and also by the Senate, 
and incorporated in the law. I offer it because 
we have suffered severely on the frontier from 
depredations committed by Indians who have 
been living on military reservations and have 
gone directly from those reservations to com- 
mit depredations and murders, and they have 
returned in many cases to the reservations. [ 
believe it is proven beyond all question that 
the Indians in Arizona who murdered Mr. 
Loring, of Boston, a promising young author, 
were Indians who had been living on a military 
reservation, and who started directly from the 


reservation to attack the stage-coach in which | 


he was a passenger. They not only killed 
him, but nearly all the other passengers, and 
within a few days after they had committed 
this outrage they returned to the military res- 
ervation or to its vicinity. 

I owe it to my people to say that the stories 
set afloat during the past year, aud which seem 
to have been believed by many, that the people 
of Arizona are opposed to or have at any time 
been opposed to a fair and honest effort to get 
the Apache Indians on reservations are simply 
untrue. What my people have objected to is 


` called, whether his policy or not, is upon the || 
I took occasion last win- | 


the Indians will increase if these experiments 
are successful, so will the cost of the Army 
decrease for the defense of the frontier, and 
Government will save in proportion. 

I believe the policy of the President, so 


whole a good one. 
ter upon the floor of this House to say that it 


it was giving us agents of greater honesty and 
of better devotion to business. But gentle- 
men must remember, as I have already said, 
that we have different kinds of Indians to | 
deal with. With some of these wild tribes | 


` on the frontiers of Arizona, New Mexico, and | 


|| that unless the Indians remain upon the reser- 


the fact that year after year these Indians, | 


more or less, have been: harbored upon mili- 


tary reservations, have been allowed to go and | 


come at will, and have constantly committed 
the most outrageous depredations throughout 
the length and breadth of the Territory, mak- 
ing it, as my honorable friend from California 
has justly said, ‘‘a very hell on earth.” We 
do not objeet to the reservation system and to 
the extension of a true peace policy to that 
country, and I am -glad to see such liberal 
appropriations put in this bill. It seems to 
me to be the best Indian appropriation bill 
we have had, and the reason why there are 
more items in it and greater expenditures 
must be very clear to gentlemen who reflect 
on the fact that there is here one item alone 
of $250,000 to try the experiment of feeding 
the Apaches in Arizona, who have expressed 
a willingness, some of them, although not as 
many as has been stated here, to come upon 
the reservations. 

I have not the faith that some gentlemen 
here seem to have, that these wild Indians, 
who have been at war for centuries, are at 
once going to move upon reservations and 
consent to submit to the laws of the land and 
become honest and peaceable. I fear we must 
keep a standing army on the ‘frontier to con- 
trol them, Butas the expenditure for feeding 
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‘has been in sending agents to the frontiers |! 


J 


‘by February 16. 


- necessary, where there are bands of roaming 


i tion that they shall remain peaceable and not 


| myself that the eee eres 


Texas, a peace policy is purely experimental. || 
Let that experiment be thoroughly and com- | 
pletely tried, bat do not let it be tried with |! 
gross and constant misrepresentation of. the | 
people of the frontier. if the Indian peace | 
commission has failed in any one respect it |: 


whose prejudices are all in favor of the Indi- | 


ans and against the white people there. ' 


It is hard upon thase who have suffered for 
years and years by the loss of their property, 


der of their wives and children, to have men 
go there who have never been in the country 


before, and tell them that they have always || 


Deco in the wrong and the Indians have been 
fight. 

Mr. SARGENT. I can reply, of course, 
only to the remarks of the gentleman which I 
have heard. I concurred last year in the 
amendment he then offered, and | concur this 
year in the amendment he hag now offered. 
To show that the amendment is not at all hos- 
tile to what is called the policy of the Govern- 
ment, I desire to have read an order of the 
general commadhding that district, which directs 


vations and behave themselves, they are to be 
treated as hostile Indians. They must remain 
upon the reservations, and if found wander- 
ing off from them they will be deemed as 
hostile to the Government and will be treated 
as enemies. 

The Clerk read the order of General Crook 
requiring the Apaches to go upon reservations 


Mr. SARGENT. Unquestionably it is 


wild Indians, if the bounty of the Govern- 
ment is extended toward them on the condi- 


molest our citizens, that they shall go upon 
reservations and remain upon the territory 
especially assigned to them, and that across 
the lines of that small piece of territory white 
men shall not go to molest them. I think 
people of Arti- 
zona—and I know they have been lung-suffer- 
ing, and imposed upon by these fierce, hostile 
Indians down there—I think they are unneces- 
sarily sensitive when the agents of the Gov- 
ernment, men who I believe are of high char- 
acter, are sent down there to inquire into the 
existing order of things, and to ascertain why, 
upon the average, one murder a day was com- 
mitted in that Territory ; to ascertain whether 
there are no means of bringing that state of 
things to a close, whether these Indians, 
Cochise and other chiefs with their followers, 
can be induced to go upon reservations and 
remain there on condition that the Govern- 
ment would relieve their necessities while 
they remained there. They went down there, 
and the citizens of the Territory objected that 
it was an idle policy to put Indians upon ree- 
ervations and feed them, because when they 
had been fed they went out of the reserva- 
tions to depredate, leaving behind them only 
their women, children, and old men. I believe 
they did not give sufficient weight to the idea 


which it was the design of the Government to 


convey to them, that while relief was carried 
to the Indians in one hand, there was in the 
other a sword which would punish, and pun- 
ish relentlessly, wanton hostility committed 
afterward upon our people. This is the policy 
we shall endeavor to carry out in Arizona, and 
I know it has the sanction of the gentleman 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. The order 
which has just been read, and which is most 


1 : from Arizona himself. 
was productive of certain good results; that | 


_ acceptable to the people of Arizona, is a new 
‘thing. No such order had been promulgated 


last year, and therefore it could not have been 
taken into consideration in connection with 
what was said at the time. It was not made 
known at the time to the people that such 
would be the fixed policy of the Government. 
I believe that under such a policy, strictly 
carried out on both sides—not only on the 
peace eide, but on the war side, if necessary— 
we may have a better order of things in that 
country. But, sir, so far is it from being the 
fact that a hearty welcome was not given to 
the representative of the peace commission, 


| I happen to know he was most cordially re- 
| ceived. 
and the destruction of their homes, the mur- 1 
| 
| 
| 


But he said his business was with the 
Indians, not with the whites. Hedid not pur- 
sue such a policy as was likely to conciliate the 
ople whom it should have been, I think, his 
ighest ambition to conciliate. The remarks 
of the gentleman from California, who is as 
highly esteemed among our people aa any man 
can be, will, I think, go far to show them it 
was intended that the policy should be properly 
carried out, whether it was in fact or not. 
Here the hammer fell. } 

r. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I ask per- 
mission to print some additional remarks upon 
this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. In all my 
interviews with the President I have found 
him, while desirous of avoiding ynnecessary 
war with the Indians and disposed to sustain 
the peace commissloners, decided iu his dec- 
laration that the settlers must and should be 
protected, and this is all I have asked. The 


people of Arizona have shown their good feel- 


ng in cordially accepting the reservation pro- 
gramme lately agreed upon as indivated in the 
order issued in November last by General Scho- 
field; commanding the military division of the 
Pacific. So far from being ‘‘ unnecessarily sen- 
sitive,” as my honorable friend has suggested, 
they have at no time objected to the presence 
in Arizona of agents disposed to take a fair 
and just view of the Indian question in all 
its practical bearings, and to properly recog- 
nize the character and history of the wild 
Apaches and the sufferings of the settlers at 
their hands. ; 

Upon the first announcement that a repre- 
sentative of the peace commission would visit 
the Territory, the Governor issued and gave 
the widest publicity to the following proclama- 
tion: 

Whereas I am informed, as I am departing for the 
Pinal mountains with a large force for the purpose 
of exploring the agricultural and mineral resources 
of that region, that a commission has been ordered 
by the President. of the United States to examine 
into the Indian affairs of the Territory with the view, 
if possible, of securing a peaceful sojution of the 
question, and my absence may contin until after 
the arrival of said commission; and whereas the 
object most desired by the peopie of this Territory 
is the cessation of Indian hostilities, and the means 
that will most speedily accomplish this result will 
be hailed with joy by every. inhabitant: 

Now, therefore, I, A. P. K. Safford, Governor of 
Arizona, call upon all the officers and citizens of 
the Territory to receive said commissioners with 
kindness and hospitality ; to give them all the aid 
and information upon the subject before referred to 
within your power and knowledge. They have been 


| selected with a view to their integrity and human- 


ity of purpose and sent here in the legal perform- 
ance of duty. ` id 

If they come among you entertaining erroneous 
opinions upon the Indian question and the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Territory, then by kindly treat- 
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ment, and fair, truthful representation, you will be 
enabled to convince them of their érrors. . ‘: 

Given under my hand and tho great seal of the 
fi. s.) Territory, this 15th day of August, A. 

1871. A.P. K. SAFFORD. 
By the Governor: ale i 
Turo. F. Warts, : 
: Assistant Secretary of the Territory. 

Upon the arrival of the commissioner in the 
Territory he was formally invited to visit the 
capital, and rooms were ‘prepared for him in 
my own: house, but, although visiting Camp 
Grant, but fifty miles distant, he refused to 
accept, and even neglected the simple. cour- 
tesy of acknowledging the receipt of the invi- 
tation, Daring his tour in the Territory 
he seemed to give his confidence only to the 
Indians, whom he seldom reproved for their 
outrages, and to a few military officers and 
sycophants, while, as I have already said, he 
steadily refused. to confer with the settlers, or 
even with the civil officers, or to express sym- 
pathy for American or Mexican. ae 

In a calm and dispassionate review of hia 

proceedings, addressed to a leading journal 
of San Francisco, the Governor of the Terri- 
tory makes this statement: y 

‘Mr. Colyer passed mostly through the uninhabited 
portions of the Territory, and did not seek, and evi- 
dently did not desire to gather information, except 
upon the Indian side of the question. He seemed 
to ignore the fact that the people of this Territory 
were citizens of the United States, and had struggled 
in poverty, many Jong years to hold posgession of 
the country; and he probably does not know, and 
perhapsdoos not care, that nearly every house inthe 

Porritory ia a houso of mourning for. some loved one 
whom theso savages have murdered, and in some 
onses tortured, and that a large majority of those 
who survive are in rags in consequence of robberies 
that have been inflicted on them. I should have 
been glad to havo met him and pleaded with him 
in the light of all former experionces to not again 
place the 
undor tho 
Crook had 


oor suffering settlers of this ‘Forritory 
oel of the savage Apache, which General 
just commenced to raise; but ho treated 
with ‘silent contempt every overturo of friendly 
coöperation extended by both officials and citizens, 
and in a hasty trip through Arizona arrogated to 
himself more knowledge on tho Apache question 
than all those who havo mado it a study during the 
past twenty years by practical observation and ex- 
porkengo.” ©- : i ; , 

Why. the commissioner pursued this strange 
course, contented bimself with a burried trip, 
guarded by cavalry and limited to a small part 
of the Territory, and finally made conclusions 
notoriously inaccurate and unwarrantable, I 
am at a loss to explain, excepting upon the 
popular belief that he went to the Territory 
with a theory which he was determined to main- 
tain under all cireumstances. It will not do 
for him to say that his instructions did not 
direct him to confer with the people. ‘They 
did not prohibit his doing 80, aud the dictates 
of common sense and fairness should have 
shown him that he could not possibly under- 
stand the Apache question in all its bearings 
and intelligently propose a solution without 
studying it from the stand-point of the settler 
as well as from that of the savage. Especially 
when, as.he believed, the people were disposed 
to misunderstand his mission should he have 
taken pains to have removed all: prejudice 
against it and the policy he was supposed to 
represent. Naturally his course disheartened 
the long-suffering yet patient menof Arizona, 
and gave them reason to fear the Government 
meant utterly to ignore their presence and 
security, and only to accept the eastern poetic 
notion of the Apache, while very sad costly 
experience had given them to know his brutal 
nature, and the impossibility of a stranger’s 
comprehending his dark ways in a brief 
sojourn in the Territory, even without prejus 
dice of any kind, 

As an official but not pleasing duty, owing 
to u long acquaintance with Mr. Colyer, I had 
proposed at this time to dissect his extraordin- 
ary reports, and to show—for which I have 
abundant material—in what prejudice or ignor- 
ance, or both, they abound, however well meant, 
and how singularly unjust they are to my con- 
stituents and to unquestioned history, But 


this is now rendered unnecessary by the thor- 
ough and merciless exposure these reports 
have received at the hands of the press, and 
the fact that almost daily the telegraph brings 
evidence of’ fresh treachery and ‘savagery on 
the part of many of the very Indians whom 
Mr. Colyer, in his mistaken sympathy and 
superficial acquaintance, pronounced honest, 
peaceably disposed, ready to accept and re- 


main upon. the reservations and to make no 
| farther trouble. i 


Where he boasted he made peace, receiving 
the promises of the Indians-as in good faith, 
there is no peace; and of the Apaches who 
were upon reservations while he was in the 
Territory, a large proportion have, without 
provocation, returaed to the war-path, in one 
or more cases taking Government stock with 
them, and actually firing upon the troops who 
sought to protect it. It is not strange that 
Governor Safford, in the review to which I 
have referred, should say: 


“No one ig deserving any good credit for making 
this kind of a peace. The wickedest man in New 
York, armed and supplied as Mr. Colyer was, could 
have done as well as he. There is not a citizen of 
Arizona who cannot bribe his way through the coun- 
tryif the Government will provide him with thesame 
facilities Mr. Colyer was provided with; but unfor- 
tunately, we neither have money nor goods, nor can 
we bo provided with ample escorts, and when we 
travel wo are compelled to do so at the peril of our 
lives, It is ovident to the people of Arizona from 


sad, practical every-day experience, that there is no- 


pence, and it must be apparent to every thinking 
mind that the Colyer policy will never lead to peace.” 

Even Cochise, at whose bidding, as Halleck 
sang of Red Jacket, 


“Men have crowded 
The road to death as to a festival,” 


has by his surrender shown no influence over 
the Apaches sufficient to at all compensate for 
his long career of blood and torture, or per- 
ceptibly to lessen the extent of their depreda- 
tions, 

Every hour makes it more apparent, despite 
all mistaken humanitarian outcry to the con- 
trary, that the Apaches, as a class, must be 
forced upon the reservations, and can only be 
kept there by force. All the. tribes on the 
northern Pacific coast had to be subdued and 
driven upon the reservations, and subsequently 
the same policy was pursued with the Coman- 
ches, Kiowas, Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

But should the Arizona Apaches voluntarily 
go upon the reservations and accept the Gov- 
ernment bounty, as a few have done, it will 
bea stupendous and costly farce (as it has 
proven to be at Camp Grant and elsewhere) to 
permit them to leave at will; and in the name 
and on behalf of my constituents, and for the 
security of their lives and property, their homes 
and families, and the safety of those who have 
to. travel through the Territory, I protest 

ainst it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Arizona, 

Mr. MeCormicx,] on which debate is ex- 
usted. 

The amendment was adopted. 


Miscellaneous Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON H. H. STARKWEATHER, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 


In tHe Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 23, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 
2105) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1878, and for other purposes, and an amendment 
having been offered to appropriate $5,000 for the 
care and protection of public property at the naval 
station at New London, Connecticut— 


Mr. STARKWEATHER said: 

Mr. Cnarrman: I move to amend the 
amendment by increasing the amount to $25,- 
000. The gentleman from Maine [ Mr. Hane] 


and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ARCHER] seem to be very anxious that we 
should economize; yet both of those gentlemen 
last year went against the recommendation of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and when 
not one dollar had been expended at League 
Island; when nothing had been done there 
more than had been done at New London; 
when the title to that island had not been 
accepted by the Government for as long a 
time as it had accepted the title for the New 
London navy-yard; when, according to the 
estimates of the Navy Department, it would: 
cost $10,000,000 to fit up a navy-yard at 
League Island, both of these gentlemen, against 
the unanimous report of the Committee on 
Appropriations, voted last year to appropriate 
the sum of $250,000 for that League Island 
navy-yard. That is a specimen of their econ- 
omy as shown by their votés. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Arcurr] says that we 
have navy-yards enough, more than we need; 
yet he came forward last year, and against the 
recommendation of the Committee on Appro- 

riations voted to appropriate $250,000 for 
lesena Island; and so did the gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. Hare. ] 

Now, what has become of the $250,000 appro- 
priated last year? They took that money, dug 
out a back channel, and built up the surface of 
the island, which is below hightide. Andnow 
they gome here and ask for $500,000 more, to 
continue that same work, which inthe ead must 
cost the Government some ten or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. I refer to. the fact, which the 
gentleman cannot deny, asa specimen of the 
economy of the gentleman from Maine and the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Now, they haveno such accommodations for 
a navy-yard at League Island as we have at 
New London. Last winter, when the Delaware 
river was closed, and the Chattanooga was 
crashed to pieces by theice, and became a per- 
feet wreck at League Island, a vessel that cost 
the Government $500,000, the Secretary of 
the Navy ordered vessels from the Brooklyn 
navy-yard to the New London navy-yard, and 
they are there to-day. .L have read his lan- 
guage. He says the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment is pledged for an appropriation for 
New London. 

The only trouble about New London is this: 
we have nobody on the Committee on Appro- 
priations to look afterit. If we had, we might 
get $500,000 appropriated easier than we can 
get $20,000 now. Weask for only $20,000. The 
Secretary of the Navy says the good faith of 
the Government is pledged for it. Wesay the 
interest of the country requires it. We say 
we have vessels there which are better kept 
than any that are kept at League Island. And 
when vessels are destroyed at League Island, 
and other vessels are in danger. at Brooklyn, 
the Secretary of the Navy, who.has no especial 
interest in New London, but merely as a mat- 
ter of safety and economy, orders vessels to 
be sent from the Brooklyn navy-yard to New 
London. ; z 

That is why I have offered this amendment 
for an appropriation of $25,000... Yet, when I 
do so these gentlemen who are so economical 
oppose it, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, [Mr. GARFIELD,] opposes 
the proposition, when he admits that New 
London is the best place for a navy-yard, 
and complains of the large appropriation for 
League Ísland. : 

Now, I say it is a shame, when all the com- 
missions have reported in favor of New Lon- 
don, when the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations says that New London is the 
best place, when the Secretary of the Navy 
orders vessels there for safety, that we cannot 
get a small appropriation of $20,000 for that 
navy-yard. 

The cession of this tract of land to the 
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United States is fully stated in the following 
letter by Secretary Welles and accompanying 


documents: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, July 8, 1868. 


Sır: The act of Congress of March 2, 1867, “* mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the year 
ending 30th Jung, 1868,” enacts that “the Secretary 
of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive and accept a deed of gift, when offered by 
the State of Connecticut, of a tract of land situated 
on the Thames river, near New London, Connecti- 
cut, with a water front of not less than one mile, to 
be held by the United States for naval purposes.” 

In conformity with this requirement, “n tract of 
land, situated on the Thames river, near New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, with a water front of not less than 
one mile,” has been deeded to the United States, 
and accepted for naval purposes. 

The letter of his Excellency Governor English, 
communicating the fact, and the letter of the Attor- 
ney General in regard to it, are hereunto annexed. 

The tract thus deeded is situated on the left bank 
of the river Thames, and in order torender it useful 
for naval purposes will require considerable expend- 
iture. 

No estimate was made for the custody and im- 
provements which will bo required to make it avail- 
able, but asit has passed into possession of the Goy- 
ernment an appropriation becomes necessary for its 
survey and a report of its adaptability for naval 
purposes. ie 

In this connection it may be proper to remark 
that the Government has for years been prevented 
from obtaining an extension of a water front at the 
navy-yard at Charlestown, from local opposition, 
although the extension has beon deemed essential 
to the efficiency of the yard; and recently an act to 
incorporate a private company to construct a bridge 
across the harbor of Boston, below the navy-yard, 
has been granted by tho Legislature of Massachusetts. 
Should this bridge be erected it would bo injurious 
to the navy-yard, and doubtless cause a transfer of 
a portion, at least, of the labor heretofore performed 
at that yard, eventuating, perhaps, in its abandon- 
ment for some other locality. In that event, this 
donation by the State of Connecticut, which Con- 
gress has directed shall be accepted for naval pur- 
poses, may be made available as a substituto for the 
yard at Charlestown, where local interests have been 
allowed to prevent the Government from gequir- 
ing needed facilities. for increasing its efficiency, 
and where it is now threatened with great and seri- 
ous detriment. 

There is upon the property deeded near New 
London a house and barn reserved for remoyal 
which the proprietor offers to transfer to the United 
States fora reasonablesum. The property requires 
some special attention, and it is also essential that a 
complete and accurate survey of the grounds should 
be made by a competent engineer, in order that the 
Department may act intelligently in furthering the 
views of Congress. , An appropriation for these pur- 

oses, and, if thought advisable, to purchase the 

uildings above mentioned, is necessary, and I 
would thereforerecommend that $10,000 be appropri- 
ated ior the objects herein set forth. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

$ GIDEON WELLES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. SCRUYLER COLFAX, ; 
Speaker af the House of Representatives, 


Srarr OF CONNECTICUT, 
Executive DEPABTMENT, 
Nsw Haven, May 22, 1868. 
Sir: The deeds of conveyance by the State of Con- 
necticut and the city of New London, having been 
made to the General Government by the proper com- 
missioners on the part of the State and the proper 
agents of the city of New London, of a tract of land 
on the Thames river, near New London, for naval 
purposes, agreeably to the act of the General Assem- 
ly of the State of Connecticut, passed at its May 
session, 1867, in conformity with the act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, approved March 2, 1867, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Nays “to receive 
and accept a deed of gift when offered by the State,” 
of such tract of land and the jurisdiction thereto, 
and said deeds of conveyance having been properly 
executed and delivered, the same are hereby offered 
to the United States for receival and acceptance 
by the Secretary of the Navy, as provided by said 
Bet ef, Congress and the laws of this State relating 
hereto. 

Witness my hand and official seal, at New Haven, 
fees] in said State of Connecticut, this 22d day 


of May, A. D. 1868. 

JAMES E. ENGLISH. 
By his Excellency the Governor: ‘ 
R. W. WRIGHT, 


: Executive Secretary. 
Hon. Grpzon WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 


ÅTTORNREY QENERAL’S Orricr, 
WASHINGTON, June 26, 1868. 


Sır; I haye carefully examined the papers sub- 
mitted with your letter of the 25th of May last 
respecting certain land situated on the east side of 
the Thames river, near the city of New London, in 
the State of Conneeticut, for which a deed convey- 
ing the same to the United States for naval purposes 


3 
has been executed by the authorities of the city and 
State aforesaid, in pursuance of a recent act of the 
local Legislature, and offered to you for acceptance. 
The aot of March 2, 1867, (14 Statute, page 489,) con- 
fers upon you ampie authority, indeed makes it your 
duty, to accopt the deed thus offered ; and when this 
is done, in my opinion, the United States will there- 
by become vested with a good and valid title to the 
premises for the purposes above mentioned. 

The papers are returned herewith. 

I have the honor. to- be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
0. H. BROWNING, . 
Attorney General ad interim, 


Hon. QIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 


The Secretary of the Navy, in his able re- 
port to Congress at the beginning of its second 
session, called our attention to this subject, 
and urged upon Congress immediate action. 
He says: 

“The great defectin most of our yards is want of 
land area and available water front sufficiont to do 
even their present work to advantage. 

Buildings and machinery of every description 
are cramped and crowded togethor, interfering with 
their proper use, causing great expense of both time 
and money, and, from the close proximity of work- 
shops and inflammable material, exposing the whole 
to great risk. In caso of firo nothing but the most 
favorable circumstances would prevent a general 
destruction of everything in the yard; and great 
vigilance is required and constant expense inourred 
to guard aguinst a general conflagration of houses, 
ships, and material.” : 


And again, the Secretary says in his last 
report: 


"I would also again press the suggestions made 
last yeur in regard to the importance of removing 
our large working yards from their present situation 


-in the midst of populous and growing cities, and call 


attention again to the necessities of the service and 
the obligations of the Government in regard to the 
League Island_portion of the Philadelphia station, 
and to that at New London.” : 


At the commencement of the Forty-First 

Congress, in December, 1869, the honorable 
entleman from the Brooklyn district, New 

ork, [Mr. Stocum,] in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Secretary, and on the 
suggestion of influential citizens of Brooklyn, 
introduced a bill for the removal of that yard, 
and it was referred in the House to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; and after the most 
careful examination the committee came to 
the conclusion that the interest of the Gov- 
ernment required its removal. 

This view was supported by testimony and 
letters from a number of officers connected 
with the Navy whose opinions should have 
great weight. Among these I received a letter 
from Mr. King, chief of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, dated March 19, 1870. The fol- 
lowing are extracts covering the most import- 
ant points of the letter: 


“Twas chief engineer of that yard from April, 1858, 
to April, 1861, and again from June 1, 1865, to June 
1, 1867. As this latter term commenced just after 
the close of the war, when improvements to a con- 
siderable extent were being made in the yard, and at 
a time when a large number of ships, returning 
home, had to be laid up, and others repaired and re- 
fitted for service on foreign squadrons, I had ample 
opportunity to witness its many defects and to form 
tolerably correct conclusions as to what the Navy 
really needs in the way of dock-yard facilities. In 
addition to my experience at this yard, I have at 
various times visited and examined all the navy- 
yards of our own country, the principal engine fac- 
tories and iron-mills, and have also examined and 
reported on the dock-yards and iron-works of Grent 
Britain and France. es 

“The site of tho Brooklyn navy-yard is, in my 
judgment, the most unfavorable possible for such a 
naval establishment as the present necessities of the 
Navy require, and its facilities wholly inadequate 
for the demands made upon them. When located 
the Navy was very small, and prior to the use of 
steam it served the purposes of its projectors as a 
ship-yard to build, repair, and equip a few wooden 
sailing vessels; but as the Navy increased it became 
necessary to erect more buildings, and these, for con~ 
venience at the time, were located without regard to 
future requirements, and, upon the introduction of 
steam, machine-shops, founderies, boiler-shops, and 
various other buildings were erected, not in desir- 
able localities, but insuch positions as did not inter- 
fere with those already in use; and the introduction 
of armored. vessels rendered it necessary to still fur- 
theradd to the number of workshops. As aconse- 
quence of the want of system with which the various 
workshops have from time to time been erected, not 
one of the forty-six buildings is properly located in 
the yard, nor in a convenient position with regard 


to others. Besides this irremediable defect In-loeat- 
ing the. various buildings, nearly. all. are -entirely 
unsuited for economically constructing- or repairing 
the heavy work required at the present day For aee 
yal purposes, nor is the yard supplied: with suitable 
facilities for the transportation of heavy. material 
and stores.from the shops to the vessels orwtce verag, 
or from one shop to another. Indeed, so deficient is 
at in improved meohanioal appliances for transporte 
ation thai is item alone, during the year oost 
no less than $131,722 82, ete, oe 

‘The second objection is the very limited water 
front. As a conseqaence of this, many vessels are 
crowded together in different localities, far removed 
from the mechanical works, and difficult, of acceas, 
frequently rendering the employment of boats necas- 
sary to transport the workmen to and from their 
labor, thus incurring great inoonvenience,..useless 
expense, and loss of timo; besides, the. danger of 
fire-to vessels crowded in a small area is greatly 
augmented, FP He 

“The third objection is, the filling up-of the stream 
yearly, more and more, from the accumulation of 
deposits from the Hast river, and from the two sewers 
which drain a large part of Brooljlyoand Wilbiams- 
burg, subjecting the Government to a yearly heavy 
expense for dredging. Beside the expenseand incon+ 
venience of this, the stagnating feculence from the 
city sewers has a destructive offect on the:copper of 
vessels, und. renders the atmosphere impuro, =<. 

“The fourth objection is, thero is but one dry-doek; 
another is needed, and thoro is no propor place to 
locate it. i } i si 

“Ehe fifth is, there is no adjacent. conveniont 
roadstead where vessels oan anchor while in com- 
mission, — J tet 

* Sixth, it is surrounded by a large city; bad men 
find access to tho pay-rolis of the yard; thieving is 
common, and the expense of police thereby largely 
increased. 

“The only romedy for the defects enumerated will 
be found in removal to a proper locality: where a 
yard can be laid out and constructed on clear ground, 
commensurate with the future wants of our Navy, 
Tho area of land belonging to the yard, exclusive 
of the hospital grounds, is one hundred:and ninety- 
two acres, It would be very valuable for manufac- 
turing, commercial, and other purposos, and tho 
removal of the yard would be a mutual benefit tó 
the Government and. the people. of Brooklyn.: In 
addition to the land, the dock and buildings could 
be disposed of for avery large sum. : In the event 
of a decision for removal, ull the eastern portion 
of the ground now unoccupied could: be sold; and 
tho funds made available, without interfering with 
work in the yard. ae. 

‘ihe British Government. has found it more eco- 
nomical to create new dock-yards than.to rocon- 
struct old ones. After the introduction of steam 
into the navy, that Government built a separate 
yard, adjoining the Devonport yard, for the especial 
purpose of constructing, repairing, and fitting stoam 
machinery. ‘This yard has two largo basins and 
three stono dry-docks, also all needed worka, facil- 
ities, and appliances for rapid execution of construc- 
tion and repair. Since the introduction of iron ves- 
sels and armored ships it has prepared the Chatham 
dock-yard on the river Medway for that purpose; 
not by gradual process of accretion, partly of por- 
manent and partly of make-shift additions, but b; 
adding-an island of three hundred sores to theol 
yard, and there erecting the necessary works.’ 


In this connection! desire to quote from the 
report of the chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docka, as showing not only the unsyitableness 
of the Brooklyn yard for a naval establishment, 
but it states very forcibly the advantages of the 
site on the Thames river, near New London, 
Connecticut, fora first-class navy-yard. He 
8ay8: 4 ` 

**Po mako a considerable naval station near New 
London seems, inevery point of view; advantageous, 
In order to do so, however, it would be worth while 
to have a full survey made, extending from just: 
above the town to at least one mile above the present 
proposed site for the yard, so as to be able to seleot 
the point naturally the most advantageous sad ep. cs 
ing to the construction of an extensive. fresh-water’. 
basin for iron-clads. g BEET 

“Tn the construction of works of great magnitude 
too much care cannot be taken in. fixing upon the. 
site having the greatest natural advantages, even 
whon most favorably located. ‘The-oost-of- worke‘of 
this description is great, and. is added. to almost be- 
yond belief when the: location is disadvantageous, 
‘At the present time mo appropriation. is asked for 
beginning the work. ee HEJ nats i 

“The location of. the nayy-yard at Brooklyn, New 
York, has long .been considered unfortunate... The 
water front availableis.quite limited, the Wallabout © 


channel narrow and subject to extraordinary depos=- 


its of dirt and-washings-in by sewers, so as to rende: 
the continual use of dredging-machines nece: 
ata large annual. cost, in order to maintain s 
uired depth of water. At this important atetion ja 
the harbor of the commercial metropolig.of, ar 
tion thereare always numbers of vessels of war neces- 
sarily crowdéd together and exposed. to imminent. 
danger from fre, the yard being adjacent to build- 
ings of various charaeters, among the number a large 
gas-house. 7 : : 
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“The fact that avery large tract of land has its 
natural drainage through the yard, the right of way 
for this drainage reseryed for the city, and the form- 
ation of the surrounding land such as to render it 
impossible, except at an: enormous expense, to dis- 
eharge the.céntents of the public sewers outside the 
limits of the yard, is now a grave injury. Vessels 
newly coppered, lying near the discharge of these 
sewers, require almost entire recoppering in afew 
months, - caused by the action of the acids from 
manufacturing establishments, and other chemical 
tigents.”’ k 


. The letter of Admiral Godon, command- 
ant of the Brooklyn navy-yard, puts the ques- 
tion of the removal of this yard in a most 
elear and intelligent light: 


: COMMANDANT’S OFFICE, 
Navy-Yarp, New York, February 10, 1870. 


Six: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of the 2d instant, in which 
ou inform me that a bill has been introduced inthe 
ouso by General Srocum for the removal of the 
navy-yard at this place to New London, Connecticut, 
and request me to give my views on the subject, with 
such facts and arguments as in my opinion may 
bearuponit, 7 X 
haye no hesitation jn stating frankly. the prin- 
cipal disadvantages of the site now occupied, and 
the causes which in my opinion will ever render its 
conversion into a first-class dock-yard impracticable. 
. First, and greatest among them, is the limited 
water-tront, which is a constant source of annoyance 
and oxpense, and for years has been inadequate to 
the wants of the yard. i 

Tt may have served for all the requiroments of the 
Government when the station was in its infancy and 
the Wallabout was a bay of some extent, but since 
the conversion of the latter into a small stream, 
yearly becoming less by the accumulation of depos- 
its from the East river and from two sewors which 
drain a large part of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, 
the space has been insuflicient. 

The vessels, in consequence, aro crowded at the 
docks, are more exposed to danger from fire, and are 
repaired at a much greater expense than they would 
be were there sufficient room to move them properly. 
: The filling up ofthe channel by tho deposits already 
spoken of entails upon the Government a yearly 
expense of from fifty to a hundred thousand dollars 
for dredging, and the guses which arise from tbe 
emptying of the city sewers have a most. destructive 
effect upon the copper of all vessels exposed to their 
influence. Sogreat, indeed, is the damage resulting 
therefrom that the cost of simply roplacing the cop- 
per destroyed by the action of these guses hasbecome 
an item of considerable magnitude, and an expend- 
ituro of $3,000.semi-annually.on each vessel lying in 
tho Wallabout is required from this cause alone, 

Another dry-dookis greatly needed to expedite the 
Government work and increase tho elfliciency of the 
yard, but owing to the limited capacity of the latter 
its‘construction is almost if not quite impracticable. 

Inaddition to these reasons, which, in my opinion, 
unfit the presentsite for a naval station, may be men- 
tioned an objection which, did no other exist, would 


render a change of location most desirable; that is, | 


ita being in the heart of two large. cities. Whatever 
may bo the advantages possessed by such a location, 
in respect to the facilities afforded for obtaining 
mechanics, they are, in my judgment, more than 
counterbalanced by concomitant evils, 
: The danger from fire to which the public prop- 
erty is exposed by reason of its being surrounded, as 
it now is, (and must necessarily be in such a Jocality,) 
by manufactories, lumber-yards, &c., and, above all, 
oil depots, is greatly increased, and the opportuni- 
ties for the exorcise of political influence in the em- 
ployment of workmen, always injurious to the inter- 
eats of the Government, aro greatly augmented. Of 
course no location would bo entirely exempt from 
the last-named objection; butit necessarily exists 
in a greater degree in the midst of political centers. 
he ‘removal ‘of the present yard, or rather the 
establishmentof another—for it would be impracti- 
eable to move the buildings—would be, of course, 
attended with great expense, and for a time would 
doubtless be detrimental to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment; but in view of the great increasing worth 
of the present property, its valuable wharf privi- 
leges, and the price which it would probably bring 
if sold, I doubtif the change would cause any ulti- 
mate loss, 

The land and Government property in the yard are 
fuliy worth $40,000,000, and not less than that price 
should be obtained for them, 

The disadvantages which { have pointed out as so 
poniment here as a publie establishment would soon 

e removed when jt became private property. 

An antagonism seems ever to exist between the 
corporations which have charge of great cities’ in- 
terests and Government establishments. This fect I 
think will be admitted by all who have had oppor- 
tunities of judging in such cases. 

The sewers now so destructive to the interest of 
the yard would have their course changed at once, 
and would pass through Brooklyn to the East river 
as an outlet. Streets would-at once bo cut through 
to the water-front, and the entire section would be 
opened to commerce, and the value of the property, 

3 well beyond the yard 'as in its immediate neigh- 
orhood, would grow incaleulably. 

These are matters, however, of which you will be 


as able tœ judge as myself. No location should be 
selected for a navy-yard without having sufficient 
room in all directions, not only for increasing its 
capacity when occasion might require it, but topre- 
vent the erection of buildings near its walls which 
might endanger its safety. : 
In- thus submitting to you some of the views which 
haye suggested themselves to me in connection with 
this matter, F have to apologize for the hasty man- 
ner in which they have been written and for the 
delay which has occurred in answering your com- 
munication. á F 
My time has been so'much oceupied since there- 
ceipt of your letter that I haye been unable to reply 
to it sooner or to give the subject the consideration 
which its importance merits. __ , 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, =: 
S. W. GODON, 
Rear Admiral and Commandant. 


Hon. H. H: STARKWRATHER, . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C: 


The following memorial, addressed to the 
honorable Secretary of the Navy by the prin- 
cipal merchants and business men of New 
York and forwarded to him in November, 
1869, will. show how deep an interest they take 
in the subject,.and its importance in their 
view in connection with the defenses of that 
city: i 

The undersigned believe, in addition to the in- 
trinsic advantages of this location for a navy-yard, 
that its use for that purpose would largely contribute 
to the protection of the commerce of Long Island 
sound, and of the great city of New York, in the 
event of æ naval war. It may bo assumed that this 
country has, in a future war with a foreign Power, 
nothing to fear except for its commerce, and the 
cities adjacent to the coast. But in the event of a 
naval war, the first point of attack would undoubt- 
edly bo tho city of New York, as it so largely con- 
contrates tho capital and the commorce ofthe nation. 
That city at present is nearly defenseless to a for- 
cign foe in its approaches from the ocean through 
Long Island sound. Tho sound once entered forms 
a groat natural roadstead or harbor for a foreign 
floct. It was so occupied by the British navy in the 
war of 1812, threatening the whole coast line and the 
city of New York itself, The sito at New London 
is the strategic point, which covers the entrance of 
the sound, and in the opinion of competent engin- 
eors and naval authorities occupied as a naval sta- 
tion would furnish adequate protection to the city 
of New York and tho commerce of the sound, thus 
quarding the communication between the great in- 

ustries of New England and their natural market. 
We hope that you will see proper to recommend 
that an appropriation for this object be made at the 
next session of Congress, $ 
i MOSES TAYLOR, i 
M. H. GRINNELL, 
GEO. W. BLUNT, 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, 
© DAVID HOADLY, i 
QEORGE OPDYKB, 
S, B, CHITTENDEN, ° 
MARSHALL 0. ROBERTS, 
: WE DODGH,. 5 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
» PETER COOPhR, 
ARNOLD. STURGES & C0., 
D. APPLETON & CO0.. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, 
J.J. ASTOR, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN &CQ,, 
HENRY GRINNELL, 
RUSSEL STURGES, 
R. L. TAYLOR, ` 
WM C. THOMPSON., - 
EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
WM. M. EVARTS. 


At the site on the Thames vessels of the 
largest size and draught could be built, and go 
to sea without fear of impediment from ice or 
shoal water, and ‘at short notice could. move 
to the defense of any part of the coast or com- 
merce of the country. It has the approbation 
of eminent naval constructors and ship-build- 
ers, and the most distinguished officers in our 
Navy from an early period are recorded as 
having given testimony in its favor, and it has 
heen approved and recommended by every 
board and commission which under the au- 
thority of Congress has examined it. 

I ask herewith to print with part of my 
remarks the report of the board of officers 
appointed to decide between League Island 
and New London for a naval station : 

Unirep States Navy-Yarp, 
PHILADELPHIA, October 24, 1862. 


Sır: The board appointed to examine the harbor 
of New London, Narragansett bay, and League 
Island, and to report whether, in-their opinion, the 
public interests will be promoted by acquiring the 


title to League Island for naval purposes, or by estab- 
lishing a navy-yard and naval depot either in or 
nearthe harbor of New London or in the waters of 
Narragansett bay, instead of League Island, has the 
honor to report, that in accordance with your order 
of. August 12, 1862, the board met at New London on 
tho 26th of August,and preceeded to make a thorough 
and careful examination of that harbor.and its sur- 
roundings. Having completed this examination, the 
board proceeded to Narragansett bay and mado a 
minute examination of its waters. After which they 
visited League Island, and have devoted much time 
in investigating its qualities for a naval station. 


Narragansett bay, 


The list of materials collected in reference to this 

bay will be found in Appendix No, 1. ` 

s required by our instructions, we examined and 
surveyed the extensive waters of this bay, visiting 
all the sites which had been suggested by the exam- 
inations of previous boards or by more, recent sur 
veys by the Coast Survey, which were suggested by 
local authorities or which appeared in our inspection 
of the bay to present promising positions for a navy- 
yard. 

Thus we examined Monnt Hope bay and its ap- 
proaches in by the channel, between Bristol and 
Rhode Island, down to the old stone bridge, which 
now closes the eastern passage of the bay, (some- 
times called Saughkonnet river, and out by the 
northern shore of the island of Rhode Island, into 
the main channel of Narragansett bay., Providence 
river, especially near Gasper Point, was examined, 
The whole of the eastern side of Prudence [stand 
was very carefully examined, especially south of 
Sandy Point and in Potter’s Cove; the western shore 
of Rhode Island, behind Dyer’s Island ; the eastern 
shore of Connanicut, surveying Taylor’s Cove, which 
is protected in part by Gould Island: frem winds, 
currents, and ice; visiting Newport barbor, and 
passing around to the western shore of Connanicut, 
and. in by the south and out by the north entrance 
of Dutch Island harbor. The surveys of this bay 
have developed the fact that sticky bottom for 
anchorage occurs generally in water too deep for 
convenient anchorage, except in the coves, and that 
decp indentations. of the shore lines or coves are 
few in number, and such as are found are small in 
extent, The advantages of Narragansett bay tor a 
navy-yard are an adequate depth of water, but with 
the drawback just stated; that it is easy of ingress 
and egress, (the practicability of casy ingress with 
a northwest wind is now of little consequenco since 
steam is of such common use,) is not oasily block- 
aded, is moderately free from ice, presents full spaeo 
on its islands for the erection of buildings, docks, 
and basins, with extensive water front; presents 
good foundations for the accessories of a yard, hag 
a moderate range of tides, and is but little exposed 
to freshets or overflows in any properly selected 
site, and is proverbial for the excellent health of . 
the vicinity. : 

The disadvantages are: the entrance is often dif- 
cult from fogs; that its defense will involve most 
cosily and dificult works of permanent fortification 
and of local floating batteries, or the closing of one 
of the two entrances now open by a dike, (similar to 
that which closes the third entrance at the north,) 
and defensive works and floating batteries for the 
main entrance; that each available site must, as a 
rale, depend also upon itself for defense; that 
the population does not furnish enough troops 
readily transferred to ‘the points of attack, and the 
best sites are so near the entrance of the bay as to 
bo oasily attacked, and all arc upon islands; that the 
bay isswept by powerful winds from the northwest, 
southwest, northeast, and sometimes from tho 
southeast, which raise a chopping sea, and is in 
some places exposed to; is defective in holding- 
ground, on account of the bottom being generally 
rocky, where the depth is less than twelve and more 
than four fathoms. The rocky nature of the excava- 
tion of the sites makes foundations expensive, the 
facility for obtaining iron and coal is small, and 
supplies generally require to be brought from a 
distance; a scant supply of fresh water generally; 
moderate facilities for procuring workmen, who 
must be domiciled on the site; all the bad effects of 
salt water upon wood and iron, ; 

Advantageous thus as it is in some respects, we 
consider that, balancing the advantages and disad- 
vantages, this bay would bo an indifferent one for 
the location of a navy-yard. 

_ The board having decided that Narragansett bay 
is an indifferent one for the location of a navy-yard, 
the solution of the question submitted is reduced 
to acomparison between the advantages possessed 
by New London and League Island, - 

. The list of materials collected in reference to 

ew London will be found in Appendix No. 2; 
those collected in reference to League Island in 
Appendix No. 3. 

The board, at an -early period of its labors, 
adopted a series of points for particular examin- 
ation, as containing the principal requisites for the 
site of a navy-yard and naval depot. A compari- 
son between New London and League Island has 
been made with reference to these points, as fol- 

3: 

“1, Adequate depth of water at and near the sito 
for vessels of the largest class.” 

In this respect the board regards the two sites as 
equal; either of them have a sufficient depth of 
water at and near for the accommodation of any 
vessels of our Navy. - . 
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“2, Facility of ingress- and egress.” 

Tho harborof New London has a fine, clear en- 
trance from the ocean, accessible at ali times and all 
seasons: from it vessels of any class can proceed to 
soa with almost any wind, and be clear of the Jand 
in a few hours, the distance from the entrance of 
the barbor to the ocean being only about twenty- 
five miles. oe 

League Island is situated at the distance of about 
one hundred miles from the sea, on a river, the 
navigation of which is often tedious and difficult 
for vessels of large class, especially in winter when 
obstructed by ice. The board is of the opinion 
that, with regard to this qualification, the harbor 
of New London is far superior to League Island. 

“3. Security from attack by an enemy, and facility 
and economy of defenses. To be easily defended from 
its own topographical advantages. To be readily 
reénforced by troops from a dense population, 
within easy. marching. distance. Not easily block- 
aded. ,Not too near the mouth of a bay or river.” 

The present defenses of the harbor of New London 
are Forts Trumbull and Griswold, the first a strong 
fortress, built of granite in the most substantial 
manner, and the second an extensive earthwork on 
Groton heights, opposite the city. of New London. 
From the entrance of the harbor from Long Island 
sound to the sitedeemed most suitable for a navy- 
_yard, there are on either sido of the river numerous 
points upon which iron towers or turrets, armed 
with guns of the largest caliber, can be erected at 
moderate cost, and so arranged as to render the 
entrance of hostile ships impossible, if forts and 
towers can be constructed of sufficient strength to 
resist the attack_of ships of modern construction 
andarmament. Brigadier General George W. Cul- 
lum, of the United States engineers, states, as his 
opinion, that no harbor.in the United States is 
more susceptible of defense against the entrance of 
a ficet from New London. | Although the city of 
New London does not contain a large population to 
resist invasion, its railroad connections are such as 
to bring tho cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, 
Providence, and many other populous cities and 
towns. within about four hours’ time. Its roads 
connect with the whole network of railroads travers- 
ing the New England States and New York, and by 
them and its water connections probably as large a 
military force could be concentrated at this point in 
a given time as at any other point on the Atlan- 
tic coast notin the immediate vicinity of the large 
and populous cities. Besides, in the present state 
of naval warfare, it is not to be supposed that 
any of our important naval stations or harbors 
will be left unprovided with powerful steam rams 
to effectually prevent the approach of transports or 
men-of-war with hostile troops designing to land 
upon our shores, 

The remoteness of League Island from the sea 
renders it little liable to attack from the sea if the 
river approaches were properly defended. This, 
however, will require heavy expenditures on #6- 
-count of thegreat length of the river to be defended, 
No possible doubt can exist as to the ability of the 
city of Philadelphia to furnish promptly any num- 
ber of men that may be required for its defense, 

The board is of the opinion that either of the sites 
under examination may be promptly and efficiently 
defended, and that upon this question they may be 
regarded as equal, | : 

“4. Security from violent winds at sea, and from 
ice. whether fast or moving. n ; 

‘She harbor of New London is well protected from 
violent winds and sea, and is not obstructed by ioe. 
Vessels of any size may anchor there with perfoct 
safety at all times, i 

The anchorage off League Island is not exposed 
to danger from violent wind or sea; butin severe 
winters the drift ice from the river above often ren- 
ders the positions of vessels in the river insecure 
and dangerous. On this point the board is of the 
opinion that the advantages are decidedly with 
New London. 

“5. Ample accommodations for safo anchorage, 
with good holding-ground in the adjacent waters.” 

Tho waters adjacent the harbor of New London 
are Fisher’s Island sound and Gardner’s bay, spa- 
cious roadsteads having abundant depth of water 
for the largest vessels, with the bestholding-ground, 
and ample space to accommodate any number of 
vossels that the Government may desire to concen- 
trate there. This sound and bay are protected on 
nearly all sides, and in them merchant ships often 
ride out the severest gales in safety, under the shel- 
ter of the highlands of Fisher’s Island, the Connec- 
ticut shore, and Long Island. 

The waters adjacent League-island are the Dela- 
ware river and bay. These have ample space, suff - 
cient depth of water, and good holding-ground, and 
furnish an abundance of safe anchorage, with the 
exception that vessels anchored in these waters dur- 
ing severe winters are exposed to injury from the 
drifting ico. The board is of opinion that, upon 
this point, the harbor of New London is most advan- 
tageous. 2 : 

“6. Abundant space for the erection of all build- 
ings, docks, and basins that may be required for a 
first-class establishment, with extensive water front 
for the accommodation of a large number of vessels.” 

Each of the sites under consideration afford ample 
space for the accommodation of all the various struc- 
tures which may pe required at a first-class naval 
establishment, with a line of water front sufficient 
for all the wants of such an establishment. 


We are informed by. very respectable persons in 
New London that one hundred acres of land can be 
purchased for from fifty to seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and two hundred acres for $100,000, They 
are, therefore, regarded as equal upon this point, 

‘7. Adaptation of the site to the construction of 
permanentstonedry docks, wet basins, piers, wharves, 
poling sills, forge shops, furnaces, and other heavy 
works. ` 

The site at Winthrop’s-Point is well adapted to 
the construction of docks and all the various build- 
ings required at a navy-yard. The covo above the 
point is admirably suited for the construction of 
docks and basins, Such works, located in that posi- 
tion, would require but little excavation, and it is 
believed that secure foundations could be found 
without resorting to the tedious and expensive pro- 
cess of piling. The soilis gravel and stone, which 
afford the best and most substantial foundations for 
most of the buildings required at a navy-yprd, 
League Island is a reclaimed marsh, and the borings 
made by the board show that there isa depth of 
mud and fine sand varying from twenty-five to fifty- 
six feet in depth, under which is found gravel of 
good quality, and in sufficient quantities to sustain 
piles. It is undoubtedly true that no heavy struc- 
ture can be erected on this island with any proba- 
bilipy of safety without resorting to the expensive 
operation of piling, : 

_ The board is therefore of opinion that, in this par- 
tenlar, New London is vastly superior to League 

sland. 
_ "8. Topography of the site, whether high,:requir- 
ing excavation and grading, or low, requiring filling. 
If the first, what is the character of the excavation? 
And if the second,where are the sources from which 
the materials can be obtained?” 

The island at Winthrop’s Point, in the harbor of; 
New London, is at a moderate elevation above tho 
level which would be assumed as a proper height 
for the surface of a navy-yard, above ordinary bigh 
water, and would require grading. The excavation 
forthe Norwich railroad, in the rear of this point, 
shows that itis free of ledge, and is a gravel of excel- 
lent quality, and easy to be removed. This bank 
can be graded at a very moderate cost, and will fur- 
nish the best of material for filling low places, and 
extending the surface of the yard over. such por- 
tions of the cove above as may not be required for 
occupation by docks and basins, thus accomplishing 
two objects at the same time. Other portions of the 
site will furnish abundance of stone of excellent 

uality for -ke construction of rough walls and 
oundations for the various buildings. 

League Island is a reclaimed marsh, surrounded 


‘by a dry stone wall and embankment of earth, raised 


to exclude the river, A portion of tho island was 
reclaimed many years since, and ‘is known as. tho 
old meadow; we have no positive information on 
this point, but presume that at the time the wall and 
embankment were built all the land worth reclaim- 
ing was embraced within the inclosure. Subse- 
quently, and about eighteen years since, as we are 
informed, the inclosure was extended go as to em- 
brace an additional area, now known as the new 
meadow. According to a plan which has been sub- 
mitted to the board bya committee from the Board 
of Trade, this old meadow contains two hundred 
and nineteen acres and the new meadow one hun- 
dred and fifty-five acres.’ On the north of theisland, 
and between it and the main, there is a channel 
which, we are told, was of sufficient depth in former 
days to float large ships of war; now itis a narrow and 
shallow channel, not sufficient to float vessels of any 
size used by the Navy. Large areas of marsh have 
formed on the east and west ends and on the north 
side of the island, and the whole appearance indi- 
cates a constant and rapid accumulation from the 
immense deposits of the Delaware river. ; 

To raise the surface of this island to a height 
which would render it safe from the encroachment 
of high tides will require a filling of from nine to 
ten feet over the whole area; and if, as has been 


| suggested, a line of wharf front be carried out to 


the twenty-three fect line, it will involve an addi- 
tional filling of a space one mile long, and ayerag- 
ing four hundred and cighty-one feet wide and nine- 
teen feet deep. If this space is not filled, then the 
constant use of dredging-machines will be required 
to maintain a sufficient depth of water to accommo- 
date the vessels of the Navy. To furnish the mate- 
rials for this immense filling, which will amount in 
the aggregate to several million cubic yards, it 
is said that an abundant supply can be had from 
Red Bank, on the oppesite side of the river, and 
from the gravel banks near the gas-works. There 
is probably an abundance of good materialon the 
shores of New Jersey, but it must be. purchased 
from the proprietors, and transported across the 
river—a process which, in the opinion of the board, 
will involve an expenditure of at least $1,000,000. 
Other sources of supply have been suggested, such 
as ashes from the city, cinders, ashes, slag, &e., from 
the furnaces, but we regard these sources as uncer- 
tain, and the quantity limited, considering the im- 
mense quantity required to accomplish the object. 
The board is of the opinion that upon this point the 
advantages are vastly in favor of New London. 
9. Mean range of the tides and exposure of the 
site to freshets and overflows.’’ p 
he range of the tide at New London is two and 
five tenths feet, and at League Island seven and five 
tenths feet.. When properly filled and graded neither 
site would be liabie to suffer from freshets and over- 
flows. On this point New London has the advan- 
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tage, there being less than one half the: range of 


tide. bg Sig ey DEE RS, 
«10. Setofcurrente about the site, and theireffacts,””. - 


The currents at New London are:not zpide 
d i o appro- 
hended from deposits at this place after the tines of 
wharves have: been established and the wharves 
constructed, wt MERE PR geeks d 
At League: Island the: currents ‘are :utore rapid. 
The water of the Delaware is dirty, holding adarge 
quantity of earthy matter in solution, which isida- 
pee in various points along the river, as shown 
y thoimmense accumutation which has taken plage 
within a few years at League Island, and which is 
still in progress, : : : 
‘This current, is thrown against the shore of New 
Jersey, opposite the Horseshoe, and is thence.de- 
flected toward League Island, as-is. clearly shown 
by the horizontal curves on the Coast Survey charts, 
Thus, during severe winters, upon the breaking up 
of the ice on the Horseshoe, where all admit that it 
accumulates, it must be thrown with great violence 
toward League Island, to the great detriment and 
danger of all vessels lying in the vicinity; The 
board is of the opinion that upon this point the har- 
bor of New London has greatly the advantage. 
“11. The facilities for procuring most rapidly sup> 
plies, stores of all kinds, and. materials, ospectaily 
iron and coal; easy communication by water,’ by 
railroads, and by good common roads, witha conn 


‘try not likely to be occupied by an enemy, so'as to 
“furnish naval’ stores and’ other supplies in time of 


war,” 
The facilities for obtaining all the materials, sup- 
plies, and stores necessary fora navy-yard, except 
iron, coni, and the timbers grown at the South, are 
abundant at New London. i 
In addition to the means of transportation by water 
to a harbor always accessible, the railroad commun- 
ications connect with the great lines which traverse 
the eastern, northern, and western States, and ren- 
der the productions of those States- available with 
ease and certainty, and theso northern and easterh 
States are the points where the largest portion ofour 
merchant marine is constructed. ` : p ia 
The Salisbury, Ulster, Adirondack, and other 
mines in. the vicinity, though at present worked-to.a 
limited extent, furnish iron of a very superior qual- 
ity, and itis believed thoy would, with proper exten~ 
sion of their mining’ operations, be ‘competent to 
supply all the:iron required for a navy-yard.> 9. 
fora building material this vicinity aboundsin 


‘tho finest granite, which can be furnished at the 


site at moderate cost, and :an abundant supply can 
be had for the construction of docks, walls, and 
foundations. f : Pod 

-In the article of coal New London would be defi- 
cient, as it must necessarily be transported from 
other points at an increased cost. cz 

League Island possesses great facilities for procur- 
ing all the materials and stores required for a navy~ 
yard except the timbers grown at the South, and that 
for light. spars grown at the North, Thecanal and 
railroad communications throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania and their connetions with other States 
are not surpassed in extent or elliciency. The supply 
of iron and coal from the mines of Pennsylvania is 
immense, and no:doubt‘can exist as to the certainty 
of a supply of those articles at: League Island ata 
cheaper rate than at any othor point, The board is 
of the opinion that, for a supply of tron’ and: coal, 
League Island possesses the advantage over New 
London, but for other supplies that they are on an 
equality. ` 

‘12. Abundant supply of good fresh water, both 
for all yard purposes and for the shipping.” a 

At New London an abundant supply of the softest 
and purest water can be obtained, Ata distance of 
about one mile of the site, at. Wintbrop’s “Point, 
there is astream of pure, fresh ‘water, from which 
an ample supply to inect all the wants’ of the ser- 
vice can be had at an elevation of near one hundred 
feet above tide-water. 

The supply of fresh water at League Island is 
unquestionable, and on this point the board is of the 
opinion that the two places are equal. oak 

"13. The facilities for procuring workmen ‘of-all 
classes.” > : mn bee BAF 

_No reasonable doubt oan exist as to the practioa~ 
bility of procuring at New London all the mechanties 
and workmen of every deseription which may: be 
necessary to execute the work in a navy-yard} for, 
although the city of New London.does not. at this 
time contain a large population of this: kind, the 
numerous cities, towns, and villages of New England 
and New York aboundin artisans ofal] desoriptions . 
who are ever ready to-respond to demands for their 
services. These people always:concentrate: where 
employment is to be obtained, and there would be 
great- inducements for them to. resort to New Lon- 
don, where house rents are remarkably low. Teno- 
ments can be had in the immediate vicinity, and the 
cost of living is moderates . 

League Island is. situated near & city celebrated 
for its manufactures and the excellence of her work~ 
men. Persons working in a yard upon League 
Island would be compelled to reside at a distance 
from their work, there being no houses.in the vicin- 
ity or sites suitable for the erection of habitations. 
Thoy would, therefore, be subjected to theincon- 
venience-of a long walk, or the expense:of riding to. 
and from their work. Ip : 

Without doubt any number of workmen ofall 
classes. can be had at this. piace: notwithstanding 
the inconvenience to them. i : Soroti 
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The hoard is of the opinion that upon. this point 
the two places may be considered equal, 

“14. Quality of the water near the site, whether 
fresh or salt, and the probable effects of the same 
upon the bottoms of iron vessels when laid up for a 
length of time.” , 

The- water of New London is salt, which is un- 
doubtedly injurious to the bottoms of iron vessels. 
Fresh water for laying up such. vessels, when not 
wanted for active service, can be found a fow miles 
higher up the river. Still, this separation of the 
vessels from the immediate supervision of the offi- 
cers of the yard would be inconvenient, and at- 
tended with additional cost in the necessary Ree- 
cautions for their protection and safe-keeping. This 
objection could be obviated by providing means for 
taking such vessels out of the water when not re- 
quired for immediate service. | : 

At League Island the water is fresh, and in this 
respect the board is of the opinion that the advan- 
tage is with League Island, so far as iron vessels are 
concerned.  - nee $ 

“15. Health of the vicinity.” g 

No question can be raised as to the superior ex- 
gellence of the health enjoyed by the rosidents of 
New London. League Island is situated on a fresh- 
water river, nearly surrounded by marshes covered 
with vegetable matter and exposed to the sun at 
every low tide during the day; and although wo are 
told that it is as healthy as othor places in the vicin- 
ity, we cannot believe that League Island can be 
regarded as a healthy place, The board is of the 
opinion that on this point New London is vastly 
superior, g AAT et t 

from the foregoing comparison it will appear that 
for an average depth of water at’ and near the 
site for vessels of the largest class; for security from 
attack by an enomy, and facility and economy of 
defense, to be easily defonded from its own topo- 
graphical advantages to be readily reénforced by 
troops from a dense population within easy march- 
ing distance, not easily blockaded, not too near the 
mouth of a bay or river; for abundant space for the 
erection of all buildings, docks, and basins that may 
be required for a first-class establishment, with ex- 
tensive water front for the accommodation of a large 
number of vessels; for facilities for procuring most 
rapidly supplies, stores of all kinds, and materials, 
except iron and coal; easy communication by water, 
by railroads, and by good common roads, with a coun- 
try not likely tu be occupied by an enemy, so as to 
furnish naval stores and other supplies in time of war; 
foran abundant supply of good, tresh water, both for 
all yard purposes and for tho shipping, and for the 
facilities for procuring workmen of all classes, the 
board is of the opinion that while League Island 
possesses somo of the requirements to à greater ex- 
tent than New London, still either of the two points 
possess these qualities to an extent amply sufficient 
to meet all the demands of the service, and that on 
these points, for all practical uses of a navy-yard 
and naval depot, they may be regarded as egual. 

That for facility of ingress and egress; forsecurity 

from violent winds and sea, and from ice, whether 
fast or moving, for amplo accommodations for safe 
anchorage, with good holding-ground in the adja- 
cent waters; for tbe adaptation of the site to the 
construction of permanent stone dry-docks, wot- 
basing, piers, wharves, rolling-mills forge-shops, 
furnaces, and othor heavy works; for the topogra- 
phy of the aite, whether bigh, requiring oxcavation 
and grading, or low, requiring filling—if the first. 
what ia the character of the excavation, and if the 
second, where aro the sources from which the ma- 
terial can be obtained; for the mean range of the 
tides and exposure to freshets and overflows; forthe 
set of the currents about the site and their cffects, 
and for the health of the vicinity, the board is of 
the opinion that New London harbor is superior to 
League Island. That for the supply of iron and 
coal, and the quality of the water, whether fresh or 
salt, and the probable effects of the same upon the 
bottoms of iron vessels when laid up for a length 
of time, the board is of the opinion that League 
Island possesses advantages over the harbor of New 
London. X 7 

The board is aware of the importance of the ad- 
vantages which League Island possesses over tho 
harbor of New London in the immense supplies of 
iron and coal, which can, without question, be de- 
livered at that point at cheaper rates than at any 
other site examined, and also of the fact that the 
fresh water of the Delaware river would be vory 
advantageous to the bottoms of iron vessels. Still, 
in view of the very great expense that must neces~ 
sarily be incurred in filling up this island before it 
can be of practical use for a navy-yard, the proba- 
bility thata large annual appropriation will be re- 

uired for maintaining a sufficient depth of water at 
the island by dredging, the greatcost of pile founda- 
tions for every structure required in the yard, the 
danger from drift ice, and in view of the many ad- 
vantages possessed by the harbor of New London 
over League Island, the board, after avery careful 
examination of all the points under consideration, 
and, mature deliberation, is of the opinion that the 
advantages of a more abundant supply of coal and 
iron at League Island, and at cheaper rates, together 
with the advantages of fresh water, are more than 
balanecd by the superior advantages possessed by 
New London in other respects; and therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the board, the 
public interests will not be promoted by acquiring 
tha title to League Island for naval purposes. 

Resolved, That the harbor of New London pos- 


sesses greater advantages for a navy-yard and naval 
depot than any other location examined by this 


board. 
S. H. STRINGHAM, Presiding Oficer. 
W.H.GARDNER, Commodore. 
G. J. VAN BRUNT, Commodore,- 


W. P.S. SANGER, Engineer. 
Hon. Gibron WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 


I also append to my remarks the report of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, 
made May 12, 1864, as follows: 


The Committee_on Naval Affairs, charged by a 
resolution of the House, passed January 7, 184, “to 
inquire into and report upon the expediency of the 
establishment of a new yard for the construction, 
docking, and repair of iron, iron-clad, and other 
vessels, and the proper site for its location,” by 
order and on behalf of the eommittee, respectfully 
submits the following report: 


NECESSITY OF NEW YARD, 


That for some years prior to the breaking out of 
the present rebellion a great change had been in 
progress in the structure, arming, and armature of 
naval vessels. Steam had been gradually supplant- 
ing the use of sails, untilit had become almogt an 
indispensable element in the propulsion of a first- 
class vessel-of-war. 

The age of the `' old-fashioned ships of the line” 
may be said to have passed away with the frigate 
Constellation, completed in 1855, the last sailing 
vessel built for the American Navy, The introduc- 
tion of steam soon necessitated the use of some 
other protection than wood to the exposed portions 
of a steamor, upon which her safety and efficiency 
80 largeiy depend. This necessity was sought to be 
met by tho application of a coating of mail, or 
plating of iron, impervious to any ordnance at that 
time existing, i 

These changes were in progress at the commence- 
ment of hostilities. But the exigencies of war at 
once stimulated the genius of invention all over the 
world, and especially in our country, to new forms 
of attack and defense. Ordnance was invented of 
such tremendous power as to be capable of penetrat- 
ing or shattering tho thickest mail, and just when 
the problem seemed to be solved in favor of the 
power of attack against the power of resistance, the 
genius of Ericsson came to the rescue, and by an 
invention most novel and remarkable effected a 
complete revolution in the character of naval arch- 
itecture. N Y 

Changes so radical as these in the construction of 
naval vessels, it is evident, require corresponding 
changes and facilitios in our naval establishments. 
But it must be remembered that the existing yards 
wore all established for very different purposes than 
those which have now become imperative, and are 
in somo particulars inadequate to meet these novel 
and unexampied conditions. They were mostly 
located with reference to the condition of things 
existing long before these changes had commenced 
or were thoughtof, when the population of the coun- 
try was less than one half of its present proportions, 
and upon a scale and a capacity adequate to the 
then existing wants of the Navy. ‘that we have 
been able in such a condition of affairs, and upon a 
sudden emergency, to put and to keep afloat a 
larger fleet than was ever maintained by any peo- 
pies and to keep up the most perfect and extensive 

lockade known to history, is but another evidence 
of the wonderful energy and resources of the great 
Republic. 

Bat it must be recollected that toaccomplish this 
has taxed the utmost capacity not only of the Govern- 
mentestablish ments but of almost every private yard 
and workshop of thecountry, and has drawn fromthe 
commercial marinea great number of such vessels 
as cculd be adapted to naval purposes. Many of 
these vessels, however ofticient for a blockade and 
for use agninst a belligerent almost entirely desti- 
tute of ships, seamen, and naval resources, would 
prove but a feeble reliance in the contingency of a 
war upon the ocean with a first-class naval Power; 
and from our insulated position, a war upon the ocean 
is that which in the future we have most reason to 
apprehend. Even with she private workshops of 
the country ut the command of the Navy Depart- 
ment, it is constantly happening that weeks, and 
sometimes months elapse of unavoidable delay for 
necessary repairs to vessels. In one instance, the 
Niagra, one of the largest and most eficient naval 
steamers, was detained for fourteen months for re- 
pairs which should have been completed in as many 
weeks, and at atime when her services would have 
been of the utmost value. In another, the gunboat 
R. R. Cuyler was compelled to await ten months 
for repairs to machinery, which, with proper facili- 
ties, ought to have been done in sixty days, while 
the expense incurred was nearly equal to its entire 
first cost. These are marked, but not unusual 


cages, 

It is, doubtless, within the truth to say that the 
probable Joss and expense to the Government from 
such causes during the continuance of the war will 
quite equal, if it does not exceed, the entire cost of 
such » yard as is contemplated in this report; and 
this opinion is confirmed by the judgment of emi- 
nent naval authorities. Š 

The policy of the Government upon the return 
of peace must be, as-it has hitherto been, and as is 
believed to be the policy of every naval Power in 
the world, mainly to rely upon its own establish- 


ments for the building, equipping, and_ repair of 
vessels of war—resorting to private yards and pri- 
vate capital, not as the rule, but as the exception. 
The efficiency and durability of our Navy, as well 
as a sound economy, alike point to this conclusion. 

The considerations hitherto adduced have been 
drawn mainly from the ehanges in the kind and 
character of naval vessels; to. these may be added 
those arising from the unexampled increase in their 
number. 

Witbin the past threes ears our Navy has increased 
from seventy-six to nearly six hundred vessels, of 
which some eighty are iron oriron-clad; from twenty- 
eight hundred to six thousand guns, many ofacaliber 
hitherto unknown?! and from seyen thousand to 
about fifty thousand sailors, and this during a period 
when by the accidents of war two of our naval es- 
tablishments have been temporarily lost to thecoun- 
try. A wise economy, it istrue, will, no doubt, upon 
the suppression of the present rebellion. largely re- 
duce the force which the present emergency has 
called forth; but still, in view of the new attitude 
in which our civil war has placed us with the na- 
tions—the unexpected hostility to our institutions 
it has developed, the complications which may arise 
out of it, and of the presence of a new throne, up- 
held by foreign bayonets upon our southern border— 
we must be prepared to maintain at least maritime 
equality, and to protect our flag and our commerce 
upon every ocean. 

It is at once our duty and our destiny ’’ to be~ 
come a first-class naval Power. Theevonts of the 
past three years admonish us of the truth of the 
apothegm of the father of his country, "that itis 
our duty in time of peace to prepare for war; ” 
and the experience of the world attests that the 
surest and cheapest safeguard against the calam- 
ities of war is the requsite preparation to meet it, 

The committee herewith submit, in this connection 
a comparative statement of the naval establishments 
of England, France, and the United States, showing 
the relative capacity of the three great naval Pow- 
ersin the matter of docks, yards, and naval facili- 
ties. 

ENGLAND, 


Deptford, on the Thames.—Navy-yard, containing 
one hundred and eighty-three acres ; seventeen hun- 
dred fcet water front, five building slips; two dry 
docks; one wet dock, two hundred and sixty by two 
hundred and twenty feet, Immense storehouses, 
with additional yard of nineteen acres, and water 
front, one thousand and sixty feet. 

Woolwich, on the Thames.—Fitty-six acres: water 
front, thirty-eight hundred and forty feet; eight 
building slips; three dry docks; two wet docks. Im- 
mense founderies, boiler shops, factories, rolling- 
mills, ropewalks, &c. f 

Chatham, on the Medrcay.—Ninety-five acres; water 
front, five thousand feet; island adjoining, of two 
hundred and eighty-four acres, used for yard;. four 
dry docks; ten building slips. Storebouses, found- 
eries, workshops, &c., of immense magnitude. 

Sheerness.—Wifty-seven aeres; one building slip; 
five dry docks; one wet dock, five hundred and 
twenty-three by three hundred feet, of nearly four 
acres; storchouses, workshops, and founderies, &e, 

Portsmouth, on the Channel,—One hundred and 
fifteen acres ; thirty-nine hundred feet water front; 
seven building-slips; ninedry-docks; two wet basins 
of nearly four acres; wharf, six hundred and sixiy 
feet long. 

Plymouth, on the Channel Ninety-two acres; 
thirty-five hundred feet front; six slips; five dry- 
docks; wet basin three hundred by two hundred and 
eighty; five piers, anda yard adjoining of thirteen 
hundred feet water front; basin six hundred and 
thirty by five hundred and sixty feet; another of 
seven hundred by four hundred, with three docks, 
and immense workshops, founderies, &e. 

Pembroke, at Milford Haven.—Seventy-seven acres; 
water front, twenty-three hundred and fifty-six 
feet; one dry-dock, fourteen building-slips, build- 
ings, &. 

In addition to the above enumerated principal 
yards, Great Britain has establishments for building 
and repairing vessels at Deal, Yarmouth, Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Bermuda, Bombay, Asceusion, Antigua, 
Jamaica, Qood Hope, Trincomalee, and Hong Kong. 


FRANCK, 


Cherbourg. —Two hundred and fifty-six acres, 
twelve building-slips, seven dry-docks, and three 
immense basins. 

Brest—One hundred and thirty one acres, eleven 
building-slips, six dry-docks, and nearly six miles 
water front. 

£’ Orient.-Two hundred acres, sixteen building- 
slips, two immense dry-docks. 

Rochefort.—Three hundred acres, on both sides of 
the river, ten building-slips, two dry-docks. 

Toulon.—Two hundred and forty acres, twenty 
building-slips, eight dry-docks. 7 

Indret, on the Loire—An immense establishment 
for steam machinery and iron vessels, carefully 
guarded against inspection by foreigners. . 

Dunkirk.—Large wet basin, with building-slips 
and other structures. i 

‘avre.—Two building-slips, with other works. 

Bayonne.—Several slips, used in time of war only. 

UNITED STATES. 

Portsmouth.—Fifty-five acres of availableland, one 
floating-dock, and three building-slipa. 

Charlestown,—Highty acres, six hundred feet front, 
one stone dock, and three building-slips. To whick 
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may be added an enlargement within the past. year 
or two, the extent of which is not precisely known. 
Broollyn.—Highty and a quarter acres, twelve hun- 
dred feet front, one dock, and two building-slips, 
Philadelphia,—Fifteen and three eighths acres,one 
floating-dock, two slips, water front six hundred 
feet. To which may be added the small yard at 
Maro Island, on the Pacific, and those at Norfolk 
and Pensacola, which were partially destroyed. by 
the enemy at the commencement of the rebellion. 
The Secretary of the Navy has again and again 
urged upon the attention of Congress the necessity 
for an increase of our naval establishments, and 
particularly for the construction and repair of iron 
vessels. Tho President of the United States bas 
deemed the necessity so urgent as to recommend the 
same in his annual message, and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and all naval authorities con- 
.versant with the subject, havo concurred in tho 
same opinion, The committee cannot avoid the 
conclusion, therefore, in answer to the first branch 
of the inquiry with which they were charged, that 
the immediate establishment of a new yard, with 
special adaptation to the building, docking, and 
repair of iron vessels, has become a national noces- 


sity, 
Ta answer to tho second branch of tho resolution 
instructing them “to report the proper site for the 
location of such a yard,” thocommittes, after a very 
careful and thorough consideration of the whole 
subject, extending over a period of sume four 
months, including an examination of the report of 
the board of scientific officers ‘authorized by Con- 
gress to be appointed by the Seorotary of the Navy,” 
a personal inspection of nearly all the proposed 
sites, and a bearing of the facts and arguments pre- 
sented by the friends of each, have come to the con- 
clusion that the site upon the river Thames, near 
New London, Connecticut, combines, in a greater 
. degree than any other, the essential advantages and 
conditions for such an establishment, and is free 
from the objections obtaining at othor places. And 
in this conclusion they are sustained by. the report 
of the ‘‘scientific board” selected by the Secretary 
of the Navy with reference to their special fitness 
for that duty; which board consisted of the follow- 
ing engineers and naval officers: Admiral S. H. 
Stringham, of New York: Commodore ©. J. Van- 
brunt, of New Jersey : Engineer W. P. Sargor, of 
Navy Department; Professor A. D. Bache, of Phila- 
‘delphia; Commodore W. H. Gardinor, of Philadel- 
phia; Captain Marston, of Philadelphia. 

Their duties, as defined by the act of Congress of 
July 15, 1862, were to make “a thorough examina- 
tion and survey” of the proposed sites, and to report 
by the selection of which “‘ the public interest would 
best be promoted.” 

The board thus constituted, after a vory laborious 
and exhaustive survey of the proposed sites, extend- 
ing over a period of several months, came to the 
conclusion that “the public interests would not be 
promoted by the acceptance of League Island,” and 
recommended the selection of New London. 

That this “board of officers” did not mistake the 
object of their appointment, and recommond the 
establishment of an “additional navy-yard on the 
old plan,” will be clearly apparent by tho following 
resolution, by which, before proceeding to business, 
they limited and defined the scope of their duties: 

“Resolved, That after giving full consideration to 
the objects for which they were appointed, as in- 
dicated by the Jaw, and inviting instructions from 
the Department, considering the views of the De- 
partment as expressed in the letters of the Secretary 
of the Navy of March 25 and June 9, 1862, and 
the discussions by Hon. Mr. Grimes, of the United 
State Senate, and others in Congress, the wants 
of the Navy and the country, and the circumstances 
of the times connected with the progress in naval 
warfare, the committee are of opinion that their 
duty requires them to refer, in selecting a site for a 
navy-yard, to a first-class establishment for iron- 
clads and iron vessels, or to a site for laying the 
foundation of an establishment meeting all the 
requirementsof an iron navy.” : 

tis clear therefore, both trom this resolution and 
from an examination of the report itself, that the 
commission had before them in their investigations 
not as has been alleged *‘an additional yard upon 
theold plan,” but the wants of an “iron navy,” and 
the selection of a proper site for its establishment. 

This report, proceeding from officers of such un- 
doubted character and eminence in their respective 
professions, seemed to your committee to be entitled 
to very great weight and consideration. 

Nevertheless, the committee felt they would not 
properly have discharged the duty assigned them, by 
adopting the conclusions of any commission, however 
competent, without a careful investigation and ex- 
amination for themselves, both of the evidence and 
arguments applicable to the subject. 

The result of this examination has led the commit- 
tee to the same conclusion reached by the board of 
officers appointed by the Secretary ofthe Navy. 

it will hardly be possible within the appropriate 
limits of this report to give in detail all facts and 
arguments upon which such conclusion is founded, 
Buta few ofthe leading arguments will be alluded to 
as applicable to therelative advantages and disad- 
vantages of each of the various sites examined; and 
first as to~— + ` 
LEAGUE ISLAND. 2 

The committee entered upon an examination of 
this site, prepared to find very many advantages 


in its favor for the proposed establishment. Its 
geographical position. its situation upon one of our 
largest rivers, and the advantage claimed for it of 
fresh water, its vicinity toa large city, and the skilled 
labor obtainable therefrom, its proximity to the great 
beds of iron and coal, for which Pennsylvania. is 
justly famous, with other advantages, from the first 
challenged the attention of the committee, and were 
strongly pressed upon them during the examination 
by the friends of this locality. Allowing those their 
due weight, howover,so many and formidable ob- 
jections were doveloped upon a thorough investi- 
gation that the committee came to the conclusion 

that the public interests would not be promoted ” 
by its selection—many of the advantages claimed for 
it, upon examination, turning ‘out to be quite as 
applicable to other localities, and some of tho 
objections seeming to your committee, from their 
very nature and magnitude, insuperable. 

League Island is situated at the confluence of the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, a few milos from 
the settled portion of the oity of Philadelphia, and 
about onc hundred miles from the ocean, It is at 
present surrounded by a stone wall, backed by an 
embankment of carth, some ten or twelve feet high, 
which servesto exclude the waters of the river. The 
whole surface of the island is from three to four feet 
below thosurface of the river atordinary high water, 
and but for the wall referred to would be under 
water at each recurring tide, 

Topography.—The soil isof the character generally 
found in the bottom lands of alluvial rivers—soit 
aud spongy upon the surface, and gradually passing 
through various formations until a stratum of sand 
and gravel is reached. ‘The borings of the eom- 
mission” show a solid bed to be reached at an aver- 
age depth of thirty-seven feet—lying on, the old 
island.at a depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet, 
and on the new the depth of fifty-six feet. A recent 
examination by a gentleman connecoted with the 
Coast Survey reports results somewhat differing from 
the borings of the commission. But tho committee 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the entire surfaco 
of the izland, or so much as may be deemed neces- 
sary for naval purposes, must be filled and piled 
before it can safely receive such heavy structures as 
would be necessary for a first-class naval establish- 
ment. And in thisconclusion they are confirmed by 
tho testimony before them that the embankment 
and structures of the railroad in tho vicinity. upon 
the main land have settled from year to year, and 
required constant repairing; and from the fact that 
the foundations of Fort Delaware upon an island 
not flowed by the tide, and though resting upon 
piles, settled in a few years tosuch an extent as to 
render its lower tiers of port-holes useless. 

The filling alone would involve an immense out- 
lay, as tho adjacent shores are on the level of the 
river, and in many cases below its surface; and 
there would seem to be no other recourse than the 
purchasing and transporting by boats of the neces- 
sary material from the opposite shores of New Jer- 
sey, unless, as is claimed, the mud and alluvium ox- 
cayated for docks should be used for that purpose— 
an expedient that would scem to your committee not 
only partial and inadequate, but very prejudicial to 
the usefulness and health of the locality. This fill- 
ing alone it has been estimated by the engincer of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks would cost not less 
than $1,000,000; and this statement is even exceeded 
by that of Senator Riddlo, of Delaware, himself an 
experienced engineer, and conversant, with the 
locality, who estimated the cxpense at $10,000 per 
aore, and without piling. If to this be added the 
expense of piling to secure solid foundations, an 
expense even more than that of filling, the outlay 
for preparation of site alono would probably be 
very much greater than the completing of a first- 
class nayy-yard at New London. These difficulties 
are forcibly stated by the Secretary of the Navy in 
his annual report of 1862, in the following terms: 

“The objections to it are its low alluvial soil, the 
cost of raising it to a proper grade, the depth it will 
be necessary to penetrate before reaching safe bot- 
tom, and the expense of piling on which to erect 
superstructures. These are weighty objections, and 
it will require no inconsiderable expense to over- 
come them.” ae +h 

In addition to this large outlay, it is the opinion 
of competent engincers that the time requisite for 
the completion at this locality of a yard such as is 
contemplated would be from eight to ten years. 


DISTANCE. 


Another disadvantage is its distance from tho 
ocean. The object aimed at is a yard for the repair 
and construction of iron-clad vessels and laying 
them up in ordinary when not in service. But ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the monitor and 
iron-clad class of vessels, of all others, most need a 
clear harbor and a wide and unobstructed channel, 
Of all types of vessels they bave the feeblest powers 
oflocomotion. They mind the helm with difiiculty, 
and are least manageable in narrow sea room, or in 
stress of weather. Their great bulk, their novel 
construction, their absence of sails on which to rely, 
and of space for the crew to work in, render them 
peculiarly unmanageable except in plain sailing 
and under favorable conditions. The committee do 
not find that these conditions exist anywhere inthe 
Delaware river, and particularly not in the vicinity 
of League Island. Itis nearly one hundred miles 
from the ocean, up one of the most tortuous and 


difficult streams to navigate in the Uniled States. ` 


+ Ho. or Bars. 


An examination -of-the chart: of the Coast Busvey 
shows the channel.evcrywhere narrow andintricate; 
tobo in many places obstructed by: bars abd: shoals 
from the capes.to the city uf Philadelphia. noii 
The xoport of the-commistion before roferred.:to 
states that “large arcas of marshes: are ‘constantly 
forming in theriver and nesr tho island itself, while 
the whole appearance indicates s rapid-accumule- 
tion from the: immense deposits. of tho Delaware:’? 
From-the hydrographioreport of the. Coast Sarvey of 
1861, it appears that “since the last: survey there 
have takon: place. marked : changes inthe ‘eastern 
channel abreast of the upper part of Camden; the 
bar trom the upper end: of. Windmill ‘Island havin 
formed almost to Cooper’s Point. The shoal former!, 
extending farhelow Windmill Island appears to have 
een much out away. . Important: additions tothe 
wharves are being made ‘along ‘the Philadelphia 
front. « * — X.. k o *. he- second:-portion of 
the resurvey comprised the river between: Rod Bank 
and Billingsport, including. tho: bar: and the ‘ap- 
proaches to Fort Mifflin. Changes have been devel- 
oped in this vicinity. *  * #8». €- ~Thethird 
portion of. the river resurveyed was ‘batween New 
astle and Reedy Point, inoiuding the: Bulkhead 
shoal and the approaches to Fort Dolaware.: Partof 
the shoal between Delaware: City and .Pea Patch 
Island has been cut away, and: important changes 
appear to have takon place-in the island,’ Thesniall 
marshy patches known.as Goosc Islands have disap- 
peared; ” in one case: the channel having shifted 
nearly two miles from: its: original bed; and‘taking 
place of flats upon which there were formerly not 
more than two fect of water, oan 
These. difficultiesin practice proved so formidable 
that the iron-clads Sangamon, Patapsco, and Lehigh 
were, within the past yoar, obliged to betowed to sea 
from the present yard, at an expense of $250 perday 
each, and were two days in getting tothe mouth of the 
river—an expense of $500 for the down trip of each 
vessel for the singlo item of towage alone,.an item 
which, in tho aggregate, would amount in a single 
year to many thousand dollars. ; ` ai 


DEPTH OF WATER.. 


„Ofa similar nature to the foregoing is the objec- 
tion on account of the inadequate depth of water, 
This is very obvious upon a ‘careful examination of 
the soundings, as indjoated ‘bythe charts propared 
by the Coast Survey. :Opposite Hog Island, and just 
below League Island, the channel is very narrow, 
and shoals to a depth of but»eightcen feet ‘nt its 
deepest point at moan low'tide, ‘No vessel drawing 
more: than eighteen feet can pass this point without 
waiting for a rise of tido. «Near Gherty flats ang 
opposite Wilmington, the channel draws but nine- 
teon anda half feet. Below Newoastlo, and in the 
neighborhood of the Pea Patch Islands, the channel 
has shifted from the east to the west sido:of the 
island, and in as many as three ‘places: shoals: to 
nineteen and a half feet, Twenty-five to: thirty 
miles belowNeweastle it again:-shoals to: twenty-one 
foct. The committee regard: this ‘as: on almost inr 
superable objection to the Delaware. for ‘a great 
naval station. Wehaye already more than nineteen 
vessels in our Navy which draw tw enty:feet.of water 
and over, and gome of these are the finest and ‘most 
formidable in the American Navy; among them may 
be mentioned the Minnesota, Roanoke, Powhatan, 
Niagara, Wabash, Colorado, Susquehanna, Puritan, 
Dictator, and Dunderburg, of the steamer class 
which draw from twenty to twenty-three feet of 
"water, while some of the ships of the line draw trom 
twenty-three to twenty-five feet. K 

Wo are upon the threshold of a new era in naval 
architecture. No onecan tell what-the exigencies 
of the coming years muy cail- forin tho size and 
draught of naval vessels. The boasted iron-clads 
of England, the Minotaur, the Agincourt, ithe 
Northumberland, and the Black ‘Warrior, draw 
twenty-five feet six inches; the French La Gloire. 
Normandy, and others, nearly twenty ~six feet. And 
these Powers are now deepening their docks and 
constructing new ones for the. purpose of receiving 
vessels drawing twenty-six feet of water. : 

In this connection the statement. of one: ofthe 
first naval constructors of the Government, Mr. 
‘Delano, of the Brooklyn. yard, was laid before us: 
“ That it was indispensable, to make gny naval atas 
tion first class, to havea depth of at: least: twenty- 
five feet of water ut lew tide,” > y ree 

Your committee cannot believe it consistent, with 
a prudent regard to the fature efficiency of the Navy 
to establish for all time the great-naval yard: and 


! depot of the country at a point to which vessels of 


a greater draught than eighteen: feet cannot get, 
and from which they could not get.to sea except in 
certain stages of the tide.. And: the nation might 
find reason to regret the acceptanee of the * munifi- 
cent gift” in case a fleet: chased by a superior force 
of the enemy should be unable to‘reach its rendez- 
yous in the Delaware, or to put: to- sea from thence 
at short notice when its presence might be neces- 
sary at any other point threatened. ; ; 


A <+ oA 


In addition to. the objections already considered - 
isthe damage and obstruction to. navigation ‘ogea- 
sioned by ice, fast:and floating, in the winter-season, 
which, according to statements. submitted.to~ the - 
committee, is a very formidable if not insuperable 
objection to the Delaware, The evidence'upon this 
point comes from such a variety of gouroot sndupon 
authority so roliable that it can hardly bedisored- 
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ited. It is very strongly stated by the commission 
appointed by the Secretary. The officers of the 
Atlantic Insurance Company, New York, state that 
“the premiums on risks to Philadelphia is increased 
during the winter months one hundred per cent., 
solely in consequence of the increased damage from 
ice in the Delaware,” Admiral Gregory testifies to 
having nearly lost the frigate Raritan there from 
that cause. And proof was submitted showing that 
the local offices at Philadelphia excepted the ice risk 
in their ordinary policies, sometimes declined to take 
itentirely, and always charged an extra premium 
for assuming it. A long list of vessels was also sub- 
mitted from the marine offices at Philadephia, which 
had. been cut through ör destroyed by ice in the 
Delaware bay and river within the past few years. 
And while the committee were investigating this 
subject, the United States gunboat Galena, ordered 
to join Admiral Farragut’s fleet, in getting to sea 
from. Philadelphia, was.so.badly injured by the ice 
that she was towed to Baltimore, where she was de- 
tained a month for repairs, which cost the Govern- 
ment several thousand dollars, her voyage broken 
up at a time when her services were greatly needed 
by the country. It was also shown that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company had caused a survey to 
be made of League Island, with a view to adopting 
it as their depot for coal, and that it was finally 
abandoned after a report of their engineer, an ex- 
tract from which the committee herewith submit as 
of very high authority : 

‘I trust that it may not be considered as over- 
stepping the limits of the question intrusted to me, 
if a few remarks bearing upon the navigation of the 
river during the winter season be presented as a 

oint of groat momont in comparing the sites at 

eague Island with the Point House, and those im- 
mediately above it. : 

“ You will perceive that the face of League Island 
is subjected to the full force of the flood-tide from 
the long reach in the river, extending southwest- 
wardly, the effect of which has been, as represented 
by the statements of thoso most familiar with our. 
river, and its winds, currents, and bars, to pile up 
the drifting ico upon the ontire island shore-line; 
and, ‘indeed, I have before mo ovidence to the effoct 
that in all times of obstruction by ice, ve-sels can bo 
brought with much less difficulty through the Horse- 
shoe channel than to League Island. It may be 
stated that an ice guard could be constructed that 
would relieve the front from the drifting ice of the 
flood-tide, but the effect of such breakwater would 
be to cause deposits within the surface affected, thus 
subjecting aon to a continued and heavy expen- 


diture for dredging. 
1: STRICKLAND KNEASS, 
: Civil Engineer.” 

The dangers ond delays fromthia cause areso well 
understood and recognized by the commercial world 
that from tho tables of the last annual report of the 
Corn Exchange of Philadelphia, it appears that the 
coastwise arrivala to that port for the winter months, 
January and February,) computed for four years, 
averaged five hundred and two per month, while 
during the other months they averaged for the same 
period more than three thousand five hundred per 
month; an increase of navigation for the summer 
over the wintor months of three thousand per month, 
orsix hundred percent; n» very significant evidence 
of the oxtent of this obstruction to navigation in 
the estimation of the practical ship-masters and 
owners of the United States, 


The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com-’ 


pany, one of the largest carrying lines in the State, 
which had constructed at large outlay its coal docks 
at Port Richmond, jast above League Island, finding 
the dangers, delays, and obstructions from this cause 
60 inguperablo, have recently, in conjunction with 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore rail- 
road, at a very large expense, erected their piers and 
coal wharves thirty miles lower down the river, 
passing by League island and Marcus Hook as in- 
admissible for their purpose. Senator Riddle in his 
statement before the committee in favor of New Cas- 
tle, said as of his own personal knowledge, ‘‘ that 
the Delaware was frequently frozen from Chester up 
to Philadelphia; that he himself had driven over it 
in a sleigh, and seen transportation carried by teams 
from one shore to the other;” and that ‘‘at the 
breaking up of the ice at the Horseshoe, it was 
grounded upon the bar off League Island, until by 
the force of the current it was carried violently upon 
the shore, andsometimes completely ever the high 
wall which surrounds the island.” : 

The obstructions to navigation thus far considered 
are mainly from floating ice, and'‘areapplicablealike 
to naval vessels and to the merchant marine. But 
the objections on account of fast ice would, it is be- 
lieved, be also weighty at a naval station. Such a 
point would be out of the track of ordinary naviga- 
tion. . Here in still water, both at the wharves and 
building-slips, and in the docks and basins, all ves- 
sels awaiting repairs or lying in ordinary would be 
liable to be frozen in. This difficulty could only be 
obviated at a large and constantly recurring expense 
during the winter months, aud would be productive 
of great inconvenience and delay in the ordinary 
uses of the yard. 

These objections are alluded to by the Secretary 
of the Navy in his annual report as * 
weighty,” and by Admiral Smith, the chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, to beso formidable as 
“to be at once discovered by the most superficial 
observer,” To your committee they socom decisive 


serious and | 


of the question. But there are still other objections, 
porhaps less- controlling, but weighty in their char- 
acter, 

HEALTH. 

The healthfulness of the site to be adopted be- 
comes a very important consideration in view of the 
fact that some three or four thousand workmen 
would be employed at a first-class naval establish- 
ment, besides the officers and crews of vessels con- 
stantly going into or out of commission; and it can 
hardly be probable that an island surrounded by 
marshes, exposing to the sun their alluvial and 
vegetable deposits at every low tide, can be a 
healthful locality, : 

Between League Island and the settled portion of 
Philadelphia there intervenes for some two or three 
miles a similar low marshy formation, lower than 
the river, and protected from it by dikes, with large 
ditches to drain the surface water, which localities 
are ordinarily liable to the prevalence of fever and 
ague, typhus, and other classes of diseases, and should 
they prevail here, would not only impair the effi- 
ciency of the yard, but would very materially affect 
the net economy of its labor, while the time lost to 
laborers in going to and from the city, a distance of 
from three to five miles, together with the cost of 
their transportation, would necessarily increase the 
cost of labor, and at the expense of the Government. 

These objections would seem to outweigh any ad- 
vantages, real or supposed, which may be claimed 
for this locality, and would, if there were no other 
proposed site, render the question of its adoption 
one of very doubtful propriety. 


CHESTER, MARCUS HOOK, AND NEW CASTLE. 


Two other sites were proposed upon the Delaware. 
One near Marcus Hook or Chester, the other at New 
Castle. Neither had been presented to notice-bofore 
the session of the present Congress, nor had either 
been the subject of a scientific examination. Tho 
latter was presented at a comparatively advanced 
period of tho session. Tho committee, however, 
made a personal examination of one of them, and 
have carefully considered the claims presented by 
each. .Without ontering into a detailed statement 
of the facts upon which their conclusions were 
grounded, they were, with great unanimity, of the 
opinion that neither possessed the essential requi- 
sites for such an establishment. Both were open in 
a greater or less‘degree to many of the objections 
which obtained at League Island, without some of 
the advantages presented by it.- Tho selection of 
either would, if the present yard at Philadelphia 
were retained, involve the objection of two yards 
within a few miles of each other, on the Delaware, 
a stream the limited capacity of which for naval 
purposes has already been shown in this report. It 
1s hardly to be supposed that tue city of Philadel- 
phia would willingly permit the present yard to be 
removed unless League Island were adopted; and 
even if she were willing, it may be very seriously 
questioned whether the Government could afford to 
sacrifice the $2,000,000 it has already invested in the 
works at the present site. 


NORTH RIVER. 


Since the decision of the question by the commit- 
teo, and the preparation of this report, another site 
has been pro posed—upon the Hudson river, nearly 
opposite Yonkers, and in the State of New Jersey. 
This site has not been subjected to a sciontific exam- 
ination, and is suggested at so late a period that the 
committee have found themselyes unprepared to ex- 
press any opinion thereon, It is believed, however, 
that the question of “the expediency of adopting this 
site,” referred to them by the House, is substan- 
tially answered by the views herctoforo expressed 
of the immediato necessity of tho establishment of 
a new, yard, and of the conclusion to which the 
committee have already arrived, that the site at 
New London combines all the necessary advantages 
for the proposed establishment. 


NEW LONDON. 


The committee now pass to the consideration of 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
site upon the Thames just above the harbor at New 
London, Connecticut. These advantages have been 
made the subject of examination and recommenda- 
tion by the naval authorities from a very early 
period of our history. 

Soon after emerging from our revolutionary strug- 
gle, and when it had become evident that the neces- 
sities of our position would lead us to become one of 
the naval Powers of the world, it was in contempla- 
tion to establish one grand yard and depot for the 
entire American Navy- A commission, formed of 
the senior officers of the Navy, after a careful exam- 
ination of all sites, recommended New London “as 
the best harbor in the United States for that pur- 
pose. 

This judgment was afterward confirmed by Com- 
modores Hull, Rogers, Decatur, Jones, Morris, and 
Biddle, who were all stationed there prior to or dur- 
ing the war of 1812-13, and whose judgment was 
based upon . actual observation; and during the 
present contest, and since the modern improvements 
in the methods of naval attack and defense were 
developed, a like judgment has been pronounced 
by such eminent naval authorities as Admirals 
Foote, Stringham, Paulding, and Gregory, and 
Commodores Van Brunt, Gardiner, and Ringgold; 
and it is believed to be a fact that a very large 
majority of all the naval officers of the United 
States are of the same opinion. 

+ 


` The site examined, and recommended by the 
board of officers appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and approved also by this committee, is 
upon the right bank of the Thames, just above 
New London, about twenty-five miles from’ the 
ocean; and from its nearest point about three and 
one eighth miles, and from its farthest point about 
six miles'from the mouth of the Thames, where it 
empties into Long Island sound. The water front 
ig about three miles in length, and the depth of 
channel opposite, as appears by the chart of the 
Coast Survey, is from thirty to forty feet. From 
thence to the open ocean the channel is in a straight 
course, carrying a depth of over thirty feet, twenty- 
seven feet being the least depth, and this at buta 
single point, and at mean Jow tide. The Thames 
is formed by the confluence at Norwich of the 
Quinebaug, Yantic, and Shetucket rivers, and js 
navigable to that point for vessels of a large class.’ 

Just above the proposed site the river spreads to 
a width of nearly a mile; below the site it narrows 
again to three sixteenths of a mile, leaving the site 
an almost land-locked basin of nearly a mile in 
width, perfectly sheltered from winds and sea. 
Within this basin the water is slightly brackish; 
above it is entirely fresh; and belaw, in the barbor 
of New London, more strongly impregnated with 
salt, passing by successive gradations to the sea- 
water of the ocean, This consideration becomes 
one of great importance, and will be treated of in a 
subsequent portion of this report. 

The city of New London, by the last census, con- 
tained a population of more than ten thousand in- 
habitants, whose pursuits have been almost entirely 
maritime and commercial. Forthe past twenty years 
it has constantly employed between three and four 
thousand seamen in the whale and other fisheries. 
and its mechanics and artisans have been educate 
to the various branches of naval architecture. 
Among the most prominent of its advantages may 
be mentioned: g 

Its accessibility at all seasons and in every state 
of the weather. s 

The capacity of its harbor and adjacent waters 
and their complete protection from the winds an 
waves. : 

The great depth and width of the channel, and its 
entire freedom from obstructions, whether from ice 
or other“causes, 

Its vicinage to the workshops of New England, and 
tho skilled labor in wood, the metals, and mechanic 
arts, for which that section is so justly celebrated, 
and which, upon the testimony of eminent. ship- 
builders, has an advantage over ali others in net 
economy both of price and result. f f 

The favorable topography of the site itself, 
adapted, at moderate cost and without filling or 
piling, for such workshops, founderies, and other 
heavy structures as may be required. | 

he comparatively short time requisite to prepare 
the site for the purposes of the Government, which, 
according to the estimate of the engineer of yards 
and docks, will not exceed a year or a year anda 
alf. 

The facility for procuring at and near the site, 
and with easy transportation, the large amounts of 
timber requisite for framesand sills, and granite fos 
foundations, docks, and piers. 

For procuring white-oak ship-timber within a rea- 
sonablo distance, and upon carrying lines which tap 
the whole timber regions of New England, and pass 
near the proposed site of the yard, which timber, 
according to the testimony of ship-buildors and the 
registered rates of vessels at Lloyd’s, is inferior to 
none in the world. 

As very high authority upon this and other ad- 
vantages alluded to, the opinion of the great ship- 
builder, Donald McKay, is herewith submitted: 

“ Itisa well-known fact that New Bugland built 
ships stand in our marine offices, as well asat Lloyd’s, 
London, for durability, ahead of any other ships 
builtin the United States; and we appeal to naval 
registers at our yards that economy in construction 
is strongly in favor of New England yards, and the 
further south we go the expense of construction in- 
creases. Wehavealso a great advantagein mechan- 
ies, there being a plenty of them and of the best 
class. I will also say that, in my opinion, the site 

roposed for a navy-yard on the river Thames, near 
New London, taking into account the capacity and 
excellence of the harbor, its freedom from ice, the 
great depth of its waters, the facility of access to it 
from every point, by land and sea, is a most desira- 
ble one for the purpose, whether it be for the con- 
struction orsafe-keeping of iron, iron-clad, or weod- 
en vessels.” ; 

THE SOIL 


is loam, mixed with gravel and sand, casy of exoa- 
vation, as evidenced by the railroad excavations in 
the immediate vicinity, and pronounced by the Gov- 
ernment engineers remarkably adapted for the pur- 
pose of such an establishment, at a moderate cost 
and without piling. 

HEALTH. ` 


Owing to the geological formation of this region 
and the absence of marshes and alluvial deposits, the 
healthfulness of this site is unquestioned, and even 
remarkable. . 

The banks of the Thames are above the level of 
the river, and the adjacent land free frum stagnant 
and surface water. At the site the shore slopes back 
ata moderate elevation, sufficient to insure drain- 


1 age, and to be, in the judgment of the Government 
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engineer, well adapted for the purposes proposed, 
The vicinity to the waters of Long Island sound 
tempers the heats of the summer months. It was the 
testimony of all the members of the “commission” 
which examined it, “that there was probably not a 
healthier place in the United States than New Lon- 
don, or one where more comfort is found,” 

Indeed, so remarkably salubrious is “the whole 
region between the Connecticut river and Narra- 
gansott bay” that it bas been pronounced by the 
celebrated traveler, the Baron von Humboldt, “ the 
healthiest in the world.” f 


DEFENSE TO NEW YORK. 


A very important consideration in connection with 
the site at New London is its strategio relation to 
the dolense of the city of New York, as well as the 
commerce of Long Island sound, the coast cities of 
Connecticut, und the manufacturing interests of 
Now England. 

It is not generally known, or if known remem- 

pered, that the entrance to Long Island sound from 
the ocean isthrough the narrow channel or gate-way 
called the ‘ Raco.” ‘This gate-way is but four miles 
in width, divided midway by a rock or ledge called 
Valiant Rock. ‘he ship-channel ontrance to the 
sound is, consequently, but two miles in width on 
eaeh side of Valiant Rock. Through one or the 
other of these channels must pass ‘every ship from 
the open ocean; through these passed the Great 
Eastern on her every trip; and through these came 
the Russian fleet on its late visit to our shores. 
_ New London, lying within æ half hour’s steam-— 
ing, is the natural key and strategio protection to 
this gate-way, and it is the judgment of the highest 
military and naval authorities that a rendezvous of 
iron-clads, to put to sea at sbort notice, together 
with some slight fortifications at the  Race”’ itself, 
would be a complete defense to the castern approach 
to New York and ‘the whole coast lino of Connecti- 
cut. An enemy’s fleet once within this gate-way and 
safe in Long Island sound—a great man-of-war’s 
harbor of ‘itself—would not only have the best nat- 
ural roadstead on this continent from which to sally 
forth to cut up ouc commerce and lay our cities 
under contribution, but would imperil the commer- 
cial metropolis of the country. | . 

Through Long Island sound is carried, by various 
means of transportation, the raw material to the 
New Hngland spindles, much of whioh is returned in 
the manufactured articles to New York for domestic 
und forcign markets. So largo has this commerce 
become, that more than fifty thousand vessels have 
pee New London light-boat off the mouth of the 

arbor in a single yewr, calling forth the memorable 
remark of Daniel Webster, “that the importance 
of this Mediterranean of the western hemisphere 
would justily its being lighted up like a ball-room.”’ 

These havo seemed very, important considerations 
to your committee; and if, by the selection of a site 
which unites so many,essential advantages of its 
own, commercial interests so vast and so extended 
also derive incidontal protection, the establishment 
of the proposed yard at this point would appear to 


raise the question to one of national importance 
and necessity even beyond its immediate use as a 
naval depot. 


DEFENSIBILITY. 


_ In this connection, and upon the question of defens- 
ibility at New London, which has been raised, it 
may be remarked, that while anaval rendezvous and 
dock-yard at New London forms a necessary clo- 
ment to the defenses of the “Race,” the gateway 
at the Race” and its susceptibility of defense form 
the outwork and basis of defence for New London. 
No enemy can approach within ton or twelve miles 
of its outer harbor without first passing batteries, 
stationary or floating, at Race channel. It has also 
been objected that the proposed site could be shelled 
by an enemy’s fleet lying off the mouth of the har- 
bor, Itseems to have escaped the attention of those 
who raise it, that an enemy’s fleet, while endeavor- 
ing to shell this site, would itself lie within easy 
range of batteries at the mouth of the harbor, The 
land on- both sides at the extreme mouth of the har- 
boris high and boid, admirably adapted to earth- 
work and other batteries, and at some distance from 
the mouth are islands convenient for fortifications. 
From these, at short range, could be concentrated 
sucha fire from modern ordnance as would be de- 
structive to any fleet. Besides, in the language of the 
board of officers, ` from the entrance.of the harbor 
from Long Island sound to the site deemed most 
suitable for a navy-yard, there are on either side of 
the river numerous points upon which iron towers 
or turrets, armed with guns of the largest caliber, 
can be erected at moderate cost, and so arranged as 
to render the entrance of hostile ships impossible, 
if forts and towers can be constructed of sufficient 
strength to resist theattack of ships of modern con- 
struction and armament.” * * = > “In 
the present state of naval warfare, it is not to be 

_ supposed thatany of ourimportantnaval stations or 
harbors will be left unprovided with powerful steam 
rams to effectually prevent the approach of trans- 
ports or men-of-war with hostile troops designing 
to land upon our shores.” 

In addition to these outwork defenses are the 
present extensive fortifications at Forts Trumball 
and Griswold, the Jatter an earthwork, the former 
an extensive casemate fort of modern construction, 
And the committee had before them the opinions of 
zuch high authorities as Brigadier General Cullom, 


a distinguished engineer, who constructed the pres- 
ent defenses there; also of Major General George B. 
McClellan, General Dix, and Colonol Gates, each of 
whom had examined the locality with particular 
reference to this question; and of a commission con- 
sisting of Generais Totten, Barnard, and McComb, 
confirming the view of the board of officers before 
referred. to, that “no harbor in the United States is 
more gusoeptiblo of defense than that of New Lon- 

The question of defensibility, being one almost 
entirely of military and naval science, seems to your 
committee to he sufficiently settled by the concur- 
rent testimony of such authorities as these standing 
in the very front rank of their professions, whether 
in this or any other country. 


OBJECTIONS TO NEW LONDON. 


Tho main objections which have been urged against 
Now London, in addition to that just considered, are 
the alloged absence of fresh water, and of iron and 
coal. These objections have been made the subject 
of very careful examination by the committee, and 
they will be considered in their order; and first of— 


FRESH WATER. 


The experience of our own country has been so 
recent in regard to iron-clad vessels that in tho 
absence of decisive and reliable exporiments we are 
compelled to resort to the results of Haropean in- 
vestigation as to the relative effects of different 
kinds of water upon iron bottoms. This subject has 
engrossed the attention of the scientific minds of 
England for many years, and tho results of a most 
elaborate and long-continued series of experimonts 
aro published in the valuable “Treatise of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science” 
for 1840. In that treatise the whole question of the 
cffect of water, fresh and salt, atmospheric air, &e., 
is discussed at groat length, and with signal ability. 
Tho result of these experiments is gathered in a 
series of tables, by which it appears that tho aver- 
age amount of corrosion upon one superficial foot 
of surface in tho clear sea-water of the ocean, at the 
ond of onc hundred years, was for cast iron the three 
hundred and six thousandth, and for wrought iron 
the five hundred and forty-three thousandth part 
ofan inch. These statistics would seem to lead to 
the conclusion that the injurious effect of oven salt 
water upon iron bottoms bad been unduly ostimated 
by the friends of asite in tho Delaware. In: this 
connection it is a significant fact ‘that a vory largo 
proportion of the present jron-clad navy has not 
only been constructed on or near the ocean, but 
that its ontiro sphere of usefulness has beon, and 
must necessarily be, limited to salt wator for coast 
and harbor defenses. ba 

But admitting the action of salt water to be inju- 
rious to agreater or less extent, the committee find, 
upon the testimony before then, that this objection 
does not apply to the site upon tho Thames, Tho 
waters of that stream, as betore observed, are fresh 
to a point just above the proposed site, and opposite 
only slightly brackish. Professor Silliman, of Yale 
College, after an examination of tho effect of these 
waters, stated “ that iron chains and plating, in con- 
nection with a marino railway at the very site 
itself,” and immersed in its waters for more tban 
twelve years, ‘gave no perceptible evidence of 
oxidation, being freo from corrosion, and refusing to 
scale with the hammer.” And it is also stated by 
that ominentauthority that “the crustacoa barnacles 
and marine grasses which attach, to vessels in south- 
ern latitudes, materially impairing their speed and 
efficiency, were destroyed by afew days’ expoxure to 
these brackish waters.”. This well-known fact is 
also attested by the universal experience of ship- 
masters, owners, and carpenters in that vicinty. 

The facts thus established seem to show that sọ far 
as the quality of the water is concerned at Now 
London, it answers all the conditions required tor 
the safe-keeping of iron and iron-clad vessels. 

The river Thames is fresh a short distance above 
the proposed yard, whoro its waters are sufficiently 
deep to float, large ships, and only slightly brackish, 
as compared with sea-water, at tho site itself. 
river also empties into the Thames at Smith’s Cove, 
the upper end of the proposed site, from which by 
means of a reservoir, now coyer in more than one 
hundred acres at an elevation of about one hun- 
dred fect, and within little more than a mile of 
the site, fresh water can bo brought to and over 
every part of the yard, not only for supplying its 
ships and the various uses connected with such an 
establishment, but also for filling docks, to any ex- 
tent, with fresh water, in which iron-clad vessels, if 
necessary, might be laid up when not in service. 
Another use of this water, which it may also be 
proper to mention, is as constituting a power for 
the working of much of the machinery of the yard, 
and for boiler, fire, and other purposes. 


IRON AND COAL. 


It remains to consider the question of iron and 
coal. And it may be remarked at the outset that 
these are elements affecting not so much the natural 
advantages presented by a site as the question of 
economy in its selection. While, as a proposition, 
iécannot be denied that, other advantages being 
equal, the iron yards as wellas the workshops of the 
country could be with advantage located at the 
mouth of the coal and iron mines; yet iu practice 
this isa question of relative economy, into. which 
the elements of first cost, cheapness of transporta- 


tion, of rents, of insurance, and of labor, enter, and: 
by which it is largely determined. By the-opera- 
tion of these and other considerations it happens 
that though the coal mainly- used in iron mantfae- 
turing comes from Pennsylvania, yet the immense 
iron. works of New England, New York, and other 
States are enabled to make and to sell their:produg- 
tions in all- markets in competition with Pennsyl~ 
vania. Tho manufactured iron of these Statesis not 
only now largely purchased by Government for its 
present yards, but sent in large quantities to: Phila- 
delphia for sale; and it is believed tbat the experi- 
ence of private establishments is slso that of the 
Government in this respect, and that theiron works 
of the existing yards at Charlestown, Kittery; and 
Brooklyn will compare favorably, both in’cost and 
uality, with that turned out at the present yard at 
hiladelphia. Ne den : 
These are practical considerations, derived ‘from 
the existing course of trade and the admitted expe- 
rience of the country, and would seem to answer 
the claims that the new yard must, upon, the score 
of economy, be located near the outlet of iron and 
coal. But it is proper to add,'that Pennsylvania, 
thongh perhaps the largest, is not the only iron- 
producing, State of tho Union, The ** Salisbury 
iron ” of Connecticut has from the very earliest set~ 
tlement of the country borne a high, if not the very 
highest, reputation. for. its extraordinary tensile 
strongth and superiority. This bed, running through 
New York, Connecticut, and the Berkshire’ valley 
of Massachusetts, famous for its superior quality, 
and preferred by the Government for its great 
strength and tenacity, is within easy communica- 
tion, by rail direct to New London. Recent geo- 
logic surveys under the auspices of the State of 
Massachusetts haye demonstrated that State also 
to bave great natural resources of both magnetic and 
hematite iron, of a most superior quality. Messrs. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., one of the largest iron houses 
in the country, also state, in reply to an inquiry as 
to the comparative cost of iron at New York or Phil- 
adelphia, that ‘the lines of the railroads now con- 
necling Pennsylvania with this city open to New 
York all parts of the State where iron is made, and 
cnablo manufacturers to deliver here as q wick, snd 
in most cases as cheap.as in Philadelphia, The 
valleys of the Susquehanna and Lehigh, where three 
fourths of tho, iron of the State is made, are in 
direct connection with New York by the Central 
railroad of New Jersey, the’ Lehigh railroad and 
canal, the Bast Pennsylvania to Reading, the. Leb- 
anon Valley to Harrisburg, All the fine charcoal 
irons from Central Ponnsylvania pust pass Har- 
risburg to Philadolphia, and at that place there 
is but little difference in distanco and cost either 
to Philadelphia or New York. Tho Lehigh valley 
where now full half of ail tho pig manufactured 
in the State is made, and which is now rapidly 
filling up with extensive rolling-mills, is nearer 
New York than Philadelphia, and three .quarters 
of all the iron comes here. The cost is only some 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton from tho 
works to tho wharves at Hlizabethport, where it is 
shipped to all parts of the country. Then the North 
river is becoming a’ very large manufacturing point 
for iron. The rich magnetic ores from the north are 
mixed with the hematite ores of Salisbury, Connec- 
ticut, and very fine iron is the result. Tho large 
rolling-mills at Cold Spring and Saugerties are 
famed for their fine products. and the Government 
givo them the preference. In fact, the iron of all 
parts of tho country. centers in New York, and wa 
aro very confident that, as to variety of kinds and 
qualities, New London can, via New York, obtain 
such iron as the Government wants, as cheap ag it 
can be got in Philadelphia.”? And this conclusion 
is obvious, from the fact that foreign iron, as, also 
iron from all partè of the country other than Penn- 
sylvania, can be delivered at New, London at jess 


cost of transportation that at. League Island. . 
- COAL. 


In the matter of coal, it cannot be denied that 
Philadelphia has an advantage over any other place, 
This advantage, upon the testimony of some of the 
largest coal dealers in the country, before the late 
rise of freights, and in a normal condition of affairs, 
was Me eae to about fifty cents per ton; but it 
must be observed that delivery at Philadelphia; 
either of iron or coal, is not delivery at League Isl- 
and, or any other point in the Delaware. Theres 
at present no other means of communication bétween 
Desgue Island and the city by land than an ordinary 
road. ie ne 

Coal, iron, materials, and all other heavy comtiod- 
ities, must therefore be reshipped, either by land 
or water carriage, at an increased cost; or, if new 
transportation lines be established; it'must either be 
done by the Government or the interest on first cost 
paid by them. The whole amount of coal consumed 
atthe Novelty Works in New York, the largest es- 
tablishment in the country, is stated to be about 
three thousand tons per years andit isnot estimated 
that the Government, at a first-class naval station, 
will carry on themanufacture of iron to an extent 
exceeding that of this. establishment. Admitting:a 
difference of fifty cents per ton against New London, - 
this would amount in a year to from fifteen hundred 
to two thousapd dollars, and would be more than 
counterbalanced by the increased rates:of pilotage 
alone in the Delaware on naval vessels i = puin 

it js confidently asserted by By Ay Packor“& Oo,, 
New York, and other large dealers, * that the differ- 
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ence will be much less than now, when the improve- 
ments in progress are completed, opening new coal 
fieldsto the bay.of New York.” 

The Lackawana coal, known to be one of the most 
valuable for steam purposes, has its outlets at Ron- 
dout, in the North river, and at Elizabethport, New 
Jersey, and from these points it can be delivered at 

ew London more easily than to League Island. 

In summing up the economical aspects of thecase, 
the committee are of opinion, therefore, thatin view 
of the largely increased cost of preparation of site: 
the risk upon the large amounts of Government 
property each year endangered by ice, estimated at 
a difference of five-eighths of one per cent. between 
the two places; the cost arising from delay in getting 
toand from the site; the largo expense of towage 
and of pilotago; the difference of wages and net 
economy of labor; the difference in freight on all 
material and stores brought by water from other 
places—the result isso largely in favor of New Lon- 
don as to compensate not only for the cost of trang- 
portation of iron and coal, but it is believed, to a 
considerable extent, the cost of those articles them- 
selves. 

The site near New London, presenting such great 
natural and economical advantages, has been ten- 
dered as a free gift to the Government. The com- 
mittee recommend its acceptance; and for the pur- 
pose of locating thercat a navy-yard and depot, such 
as is contemplated by the naval authorities, they 
recommend the passage of the accompanying bill 
for a public act, , 

All of which isrespectfully submitted. 


` The following letter is from Mr. Hanscom, 
the eminent naval constructor, on the removal 
of the Brooklyn navy-yard, and pointing out 
some of the advantages of this site for naval 
purposes: 

WASHINGTON, February 26, 1870. 

Sir: The removal of the Brooklyn navy-yard being 
under discussion, I may bo excused for offering to 
you some suggestions on the subject. fs 

aying aside all ideas as to the reasons which in- 
duced tbe commission to locate that yard in a place 
so ill-adapted to the requirements of anavy-yard nt 
the present time, it is enough to know that it fails 
to meet the wants of the Navy for many reasons: 

1, It has not the depth of water to that extent 
in ling required, nor can it be obtained from any 
adjoining land, 

2, The form is not calculated for the greatest pro- 
duction from tho least amount of labor, the neces- 
sary depth of water being only at the end of the 

ard, This is a matter of grave consideration, 
involving a continual loss. 

3. It is too much confined by the surroundings, 
the cities of Brooklyn, Now. York, and Williams- 
burg, to make it safo from fires, easy and safe of 
access, and to give it the necessary roadstead in 
front, so highly important for economy and dis- 
patch. Thecity of Brooklyn reserves the right to 
obstruct the yard with sewers; the full control is 
lost, and the injuries are unavoidable. g 

4. Its location being in a coveor bond of the river, 
the deposits will always decreasethe depth of water, 
and for their removal a largo yoarly expendituro is 
nocessary, , i 

Tho objections to this yard are of a serious nature. 
Since the introduction of iron into the hulls of a 
larger class of iron-clad ships, suitable facilities for 
their construction cannot bo provided in the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard ; and from the decline of ship-build- 
ing they will not bo found outside of Government 
establish ments for many years to come. All of the 
European Governments are now building theirlarger 
iron-clad ships in dry-docks, thereby saving the 
cost and avoiding the danger of launching. 

From the want of water front, it is impossible to 
obtain the necessary numberof wharves, dry-docks, 
and ship-houses and workshops, orto arrange them 
for rapid and convonient communication with each 
other. By thesystematic arrangement of the docks, 
wharves, shops, and store-houses, France saves at 
least five per.cent. in labor more than can besaved by 
any system whichit is possible to adoptat the Brook- 
lyn yard. England has seven and France has five 
dock-yards, in none of which are thereless than two 
dry-docks, many of them having a much larger num- 
ber, In time ef war the Brooklyn yard would add 
an incumbrance to the cities around it, instead of 
being a defenso, and is a detriment to their commer- 
cial interests in time of peace. If these disadvan- 
tages exist now, many of them being ofrecentorigin, 
what will bo the condition of the yard fifty years 
hence? And instead of expending thousands of dot- 
lars yearly upon a site that must soon be given up, 
would it not be betterto build ayardon a site where 
less objections and more advantages aro to be found ? 
.. What is said of the Brooklyn yard may also be 
said of the Philadelphia yard. A site having been 
secured for the removal of the Philadelphia yard, it 
only remains to be carried out. K 

It isimportant that thesite to which the Brooklyn 
yard shali be transferred shall have the proper depth 
of water, an extensive shore line, be free from the 
obstructions of ice and deposits, in a healthy loca- 
tion, of easy access to the ocean, and in a position | 
offering the best defense to large and important in- 
terests. Commerce will some day require all the 
facilities the harbor of New York affords, and the 


wow thiniy-settled banks of the Hudson will be 


densely inhabited in time, thereby creating some 
of the very disadvantages the transfer of the Brook- 
lyn yard is intended to avoid. 

The roadstead of New London offers greater ad- 
vantages and more inducements_than any other 

lace, seemingly, along the coast. Its easy approach 
fy sea at all times and seasons of the year, without 
reference to the tide, the protection and defense it 
would be to New York and the commerce of the 
sound, by the ships of war and other means to be 
found at a navy-yard, appear to make it more suit- 
able and desirable than any other place. It is sur- 
rounded by most excellent and industrious mechan- 
ics, in a remarkably healthy climate, and where the 
necessary materials for its construction are to be 
had in great abundance. The character of the soil 
affords that solidity for the foundations and per- 
manence of large buildings with heavy machinery 
which is of great consideration in the selection of a 
sito. My experience of many years in the naval 
service, at three of our yards, and the information 
obtained by the examination of the dock-yards of 
England, France, and those of other Governments, 
induce me to believe that it would be greatly for 
the interest of our Government to dispose of the 
Brooklyn yard. The time required to effect the 
change to some other site would be several years, 
for there should be built at least two dry-docks, 
machine-shops, store-houses, workshops, &c., before 
the transfer could be made complete. 

I am, very truly and respectfully, yours, &c., 


W. L. HANSCOM. 
Hon. H, H. STARKWEATHER, . 
Naval Committee, House of Representatives. 

The Secretary of the Navy in his report to 
Congress in.1869, in speaking of this subject, 
says: 

“ New London.—Highty-three acres of land on the 
Thames river, near New London, were some time 
since given by the State of Connecticut, and accepted 
by the Government with a view to the establishment 
of a naval station at that place. : 

‘In conformity with this understanding, the De- 
partment has places 2 proper naval officer in com- 
mand there, but it is able to do nothing toward 
actually establishing tho new station without an 
appropriation for that purpose, | 

“The land referred to is well situated on the bank 
of the Thames river. It is favorablo in its general 
character for the object designed, and it has a water 
front of fifty-two hundred and eighty feet, running 
back from the river six hundred feet, and a depth 
of water in the channel of over thirty feet, 

“It is situated in the midst of an industrious com- 
munity, whose labor is skillful and cheap, and on a 
fine harbor, easily accessible in all weathers and 
from almost every point. 

“ This land was, as [have said, given and received 
for the purposes of a new naval establishment, and 
in this spirit the Department presents it for the con- 
sideration of Congress, and such appropriation as 
present circumstances may warrant,” 


Thus it will be seen that the title to this 
property became vested in the United States 
on condition that it should be used for naval 

urposes. And the present Secretary of the 

avy remarks, in his annual report to Con- 
gress, that ‘good faith requires that action 
should be taken looking to its occupancy as a 
navy-yard.’’? The last Congress, on his rec- 
ommendation, made an appropriation of 
$10,000 for the construction of a wharf, and 
last winter, while all access to League Island 
was cut off by the ice in the Delaware river, 
and a, naval vessel costing the Government 
more than five hundred thousand dollars was 
crushed and destroyed by the ice at League 
Island, the Government vessels at New Lon- 
don naval station in the severest weather of 
last winter were not hindered nor delayed in 
their passage to and from the said station. 

There are now several large vessels there, sent 
by the Secretary of the Navy from the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard because they are free at New 
London from dangers by fire and other cas- 
ualties, and from corrosion of the copper on 
the vessels, which Admiral Godon and other 
eminent naval authorities state takes place 
rapidly in the Wallabout at the Brooklyn yard. 
This saving, as stated by them, every six 
months, on each of the vessels, is an average 
of $3,000. For this reason it is important 
that an additional wharf should be made at 
New London for the placing of more vessels 
from Brooklyn and other exposed yards. 

This is a matter of the truest economy, for 
in a single year the Government will save in 
expenses more than double the amount asked 
by us for an appropriation. 


Defense of President Grant. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
June 3, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the motion 
of Mr. Po{xrroy, to postpone indefinitely the bill 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses— 


Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: I do not expect to detain 
the Senate at any very great length this even- 
ing, they having just listened to a speech on 
the subject on which I propose to address them 
much more able and eloquent than anything I 
could utter. 

As far as the defense of the committee 
on the sales of arms is concerned and the 
charges that were made prior to the organs 
ization of the committee, and the charges 
that have been made against the committee 
since their report, they have been most fully 
and amply answered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. That leaves me buta very limited 
duty to perform, and in fact protects me to 
a very great degree, for in the performance 
of that duty, had it fallen upon me, I fear 
my ability would not have equaled that of 
the Senator from Wisconsin who wrote the 
report, During the time that I shall occupy 
the Senate I shall attempt, as I stated the 
other day, to reply to certain points of the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts 
which were not then replied to, and some that 
have been omitted by my friend, the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

In the speech of the Senator from Massa- 
chuseits we were first notified as to the character 
and organization of this committee. The com- 
mittee was denounced before the country; their 
report was also denounced asa white-washing 
report, as one unfit to be read; denounced iu a 
manner unbecoming the great Senator. from 
Massachusetts. But after his denungigtion of 
the committee and its report, and without dis- 
cussing the merits of it, he diverged from that 
text and launched forth in an assault upon the 
President of the United States, and made an 
indirect assault upon the friends who had here- 
tofore been his political associates. He started 
out by saying that he himself organized the 
Republican party; that he was the originator 
of the word “ Republican” as applicable to 
party; that on the 7th of September, 1854, in 
Massachusetts he used the word Republican 
and there organized the Republican party; and 
he repeated a part of the speech he then made, 
saying, ‘‘ We go forth to fight the oligarchy of 
slavery.” 

Now, sir, to that Ihave but this reply to 
make: doubtless the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was then an earnest man; doubtless 
he was honest in the advocacy of the principle 
of universal freedom ; doubtless he was determ- 
ined to exert his great ability in that direc- 
tion; doubtless it was his desire then to-organ- 
ize a party for that particular purpose, to 
prosecute in fact that particular line of duty 
until the objects which were so much desired 
by him should be attained. Whether it was 
egotistical in him to refer to himee}f as the 
originator and organizer of the Republican 
party is not for me to say, but for the country 
to decide. But, sir, I was very sorry to see a 
Senator for whom I have entertained so high 
a regard, and for whom the country has enter- 
tained such great respect, believing him well 
fitted not only by his scholastic attainments, 
but by experience, to perform the great, duties 
that belong to a statesman, lower himself as 
he did on this occasion, for the purpose of 
venting his spleen and vindictive feeling against 
the President and those who stand by him. 
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Being at the birth of the Republican party, 
the Senator said that he did not desire to fol- 
low its hearse. Let me say to him, or to his 
friends, he not being present, that if to-day he 
is following the hearse of the Republican party, 
he is following thathearse because he himself 
with his own hand drew the dagger which 
struck it in its vital parts. If the power is in 
him he has wounded it. If the power is in 
him he hasdestroyedit. Ifthe power is in him 
he has become it slayer. But, sir, the power 
is not in him to perform this work, to wit, the 
assassination of the party, which he says he 
organized. No, sir, strong men and honest ones 
by the many thousands stand by it, and will 
ward off the blows aimed at it by the pow- 
erful Senator and his allies; and, sir, it will 
pass through this ordeal unscathed, aud shine 
forth brighter and more powerful than ever. 

Mr. President, we did go forth and fight the 
oligarchy of slavery. The Senator fought it 
here inthe Senate Chamber. Time and again 
have I been filled with pride and have I been 
made to respect and honor and love the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts as I saw him engaged 
in the severe and fierce battles which he fought 
against the oligarchy of slavery. I have seen 
him when he fought it face to face, so far as lan- 
guage and oratory were concerned. But, sir, 
Tet me reply to him, slavery was not destroyed 
by his speeches; slavery was not destroyed 
by his oratory; slavery was not destroyed 
by bis eloquence ; slavery was not destroyed 
by his power; slavery was not destroyed by 
hie efforts, ‘but by war—by the sword in the 
hands of Grant and the bayonets that were 
held by his followers, the chains of slavery 
fell and the manacles dropped from the limbs 
of the slaves. It was not done by the Sen- 
‘ator alone, but by the exertions of the Army, 
led on by this man against whom the Senator 
has made the most vile assault that has ever 
been made in this or any other deliberative 


ody. 

Mr. President, at the close of the war in 
1865, on the 22d day of May, when the armies 
were marshaled here in the streets of Wash- 
ington, as we passed by this Senate Chamber 
aud marched down Pennsylvania avenue with 
the officers at the head of their columns, I 
remember to have read on the outer walls this 
motto: ‘There is one debt this country can 
nevery repay, and that is the debt of gratitude 
it owes to the soldiers who have preserved the 
Union.’ Littledid I think, then, sir, that witbin 
seven years afteward I should hear an assault 
like this upon the leader of that Army witbin 
these very walls. Mr. President, is that debt 
of gratitude so soon forgotten? Shall the fair 
fame and reputation of the man who led those 
armies be trampied in the dust by one man, who 
claims so egotistically here that he organized 
the party which made the war against the 
oligarchy of slavery? But, sir, that attempt 
has been witnessed here to our great sorrow. 
The eloquence, the power, the education, all 
that belong to the Senator from Massachusetts 
has been brought to bear, not in consonance 
with that motto, not in keeping alive in the 
bosoms of the people of the United States 
that feeling of gratitude to the men who saved 
the country, but of ingratitude ; and worse, 
of want of decent respect which should be 
shown either for the memory of the dead or 
for the character of the living. 

The next division of the speech of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is in reference to ‘‘ presi- 
‘dential pretension,” and in discussing presi- 
dential pretensions, he draws himself to his full 
height and exclaims, ‘ Upon what meat doth 
our Cæsar feed that he assumes so much ?”’ 
That is the language of the Senator from Masse- 
chusetts. I might reply to the Senator and ask: 


m pen what meat doth this our Cæsar feed, 
That he is grown so great?” 


. Where did he acquire the charter or the'right 


to stand in this Senate Chamber and perpetrate 
slander upon slander, vile and malignant, 
against the best-men of our land? I ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts, where does he 
acquire that title; where does he obtain that 
right belonging to himself alone? A right, 
however, that no one will covet. 

The Senator says the President of the Uni- 
ted States violates the Constitution, violates 
law, violates every principle that ought to gov- 
ern the Chief Magistrate of a great nation. I 
should like to ask a question of the Senator if 
he were here, and I am sorry that he is not. 
“í The wicked flee when no man pursueth.”’ It 
certainly is not that he is in terror of anythin 
that may be said ; but why is it? Is he afrai 
that the ghost of his own slanders will come 
back to haunt him even here as well as in his 
chamber at night? Will it haunt him as the 
ghost of San Domingo haunts him every day? 
‘And this seems to follow him like the ghost of 
Banquo, making its appearance when he least 
expects it. Now, sir, in what has the President 
of the United States violated the Constitution? 
If the President has violated the Constitution, 
it is the duty of the House of Representatives 
to prefer charges against him, and of the 
Senate to try him for that offense. In what 
has the President violated the law? I ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts to tell this 
country in what has he violated the Constitu- 
tion, in what particular. It may be that all 
of us have not construed the law alike. It is 
possible to construe the Constitution differ- 
ently in certain respects. The President may 
have differed from us at times in_reference to 
a construction of the law or of the Constitution ; 
but if he has, I have no knowledge of it. But 
even if that were the case it would be no vio- 
lation of the Constitution or of the law in the 
sense in which the word ‘violation’? is used 
by the Senator. 

But the Senator says the Presidency is made 
“a plaything and a perquisite.’’ I read from 
his printed speech : 

“To appreciate his peculiar character as a civil- 
ian it is important to know his triumphs as asoldier, 
for the one is the natural complement of the other. 
The successful soldier is rarely changed to the suc- 
cessful civilian. There seems an incompatibility 
betweon the two, modified by the extent to which 
one has been allowed to exclude the other. Ono 
always a soldier cannot late in life become a states- 
man; ono always acivilian cannot late in life become 
a soldier, Education and experience are needed for 
each. 

This I read from page 6 of the pamphlet 
‘which was published prior to the publication 
of the speech in the Globe. The Senator says 
that the camp is not the training school fora 
statesman,; that a different training must be 
given a man for the purpose of making him a 
statesman from that which is required to make 
him a soldier. I shall not appeal to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts on that point; but I do 
appeal to the people of this country. I appeal 
to the million and a half of soldiers who are 
living, and if I could reach the ears of the 
dead I would appeal to the three: hundred 
thousand that lie beneath the sod who fell 
fighting, and fighting fell that their country 
might live, to know why a soldier cannot bea 
statesman and why a statesman cannot be a 
soldier. i 

Sir, if the object of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is to exclude all soldiers from civil 
life, if every soldier in this land is to be ex- 
cluded from civil position because he has had 
the training of a soldier, then I say, soldiers 
in this Chamber, depart; return to your homes ; 
war is your profession and your element; and 
let the Sumners maintain themselves as Sen- 
ators and make laws which you must obey. 
appeal to the world to say if there had been 
no other kind of statesmen or soldiers save 
that of the Senator from Massachusetts, would 


you have had a Government; ` would: this 
country have been united to-day ;. or: would: it 
have been:severed and in fragments? J& was 
because of the patriotism in the breasts of 
statesmen, and in men who are not statesmen; 
it was because the land was filled with patriots, 
and because those patriots went to the field, 
whether they were or they were not states- 
men, that our country has been saved. Iam 
not of the opinion that a man has to be, edu- 
cated and crammed and stuffed day after. day 
with Greek, with. Latin, with French, with 
Spanish, with German, with mathematics, and 
with everything else, until. when he comes into 
the Senate Chamber and makes'a speech you 
would think he was some magazine of undi- 
gested dictionaries, pamphlets, and musty hig- 
tories of past ages, exploding upon the Sen- 
ate, instead of sending forth the well-digested 
matter elucidating some mooted question. . 

I am in favor of education; but I am in 
favor of that education which is compatible 
with common sense, which gives judgment to 
deal with men and things. : Now, 1- want: to 
compare the statesman of Massachusetts with 
the poor little dwarfed soldier of Ilinois who 
is now President of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the Senator from Massachusetts he 
is ignorant; according to the Senator from 
Massachusetts he is a mere soldier. Before 
the warhe followed the occupation of a tanner, 
and received but a small pittance for his labor, 
and during the war he served his country in 
the camp and in the field, and did not have 
the A le to fit himself for President of 
the United States. . That was the language of 
the Senator. Ip other words, no.man who bas 
ever worked at the tanner’s trade should be 
President; no man who was ever a shoemaker 
should be a Senator; no man.who was ever a 


| carpenter should be a legislator; no man who 


was ever a farmer should aspire to position or 
honors from the people. {n other words, the 
laboring, working classea are according to his 
theory the‘ mud sills of society,” as was once 
announced by a South Carolinian, and the on- 
nouncement was received with the contempt 
of the whole intelligent North. Itno: persons 
but those like. the Senator himself are, per- 
mitted to oceupy posinons in this Jand; or can 
be President or Vice President, how will it 
be with the poor tanners, the poor carpenters, 
the poor farmers, the poor printers, the poor 
everybodies? None of these are fit to be 
President or Vice President, or Senators, or 
members of Congress, or Governors; but they 
are, according to the theory of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, only fit to make food for. gan- 
powder as mere. soldiers. i : 
Now let us see what has been accomplished 
by this educated, crammed Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who has been in the Senate Cham- 
ber, I believe, for nearly twenty-four years. 
I believe I state a fact when I say that the 
records of Congress will not show a measure 
that was ever originated by himself which 
passed without amendment, I believe L state 
a fact when I say. that the records and the his- 
tory of this country show fewer acts of. Con- 
gress on the statute-book to-day originated by 
him than by any other man who ever claimed 
to be a statesman. His statesmanship., has 
consisted for twenty-four years in high-sound- 
ing phrases, in long-drawn-out sentences, 1m 
paragraphs taken from books of an, ancient 
character, as an instance of which we find in 
his speech pages on ‘nepotism,’ taken almost 
bodily from a biographical dictionary of. the 
opes and rulers of Rome- There is where- 
in his greatness consists. 3 It consists in para: 
graphing, iù plagiarism, in declamation, and 
in-egotism. : nit Gb on 
. He has accomplished much in big own esti: 
mation. He is writing a history, or some, one 
is for him, of himself. - Lhave: jeen- reading it 
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Tf he were here now I would, as one who has 
been his steadfast friend, beg of him to ex- 
clude from that history of himself this last 
speech. It is a pleasant history to read so far 
as it has been written, but [ say to bim its 
pages will be marred by this malignant phil- 
lipic against. President Grant, filled as it is 
with venom and gall from one ead to the 
other. 

Let us compare the tanner President with 
the magnificently educated Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who has accomplished. so much, 
and see how he will stand the comparison. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has lived his 
life without putting upon the records of his 
country a solitary act. of his own origination 
without amendment by other men having more 
understanding than himself in reference tomen 
and things. General Grant, the President 
of the United States, a tanner from Galena, 
has done what? He has written his history 
in deeds which will live. So long as pens 
are dipped in ink, so long as men read and 
so long as history is written, the history of 
that man is worth something. Itis valuable; 
it is not a history of glittering generalities and 
declamation in speeches, but it is.a history 
of great deeds and great things accomplished 
for his country. 

In 1861, soon after the breaking out of the 
war, we found this President of the United 
States the commander of a small force on the 
banks of the Mississippi river. On the banks 
of the Potomac was a large and well-organ- 
ized army, andthe sounds were heard through- 
out the land of battle from day,to day. When 
the battle was over there was but one thing 
that trembled along the wires, and that was 
the Army of the United States had again been 
defeated. Defeat upon defeat followed; and 
never did you find your armies successful until 
the fame of this little man was heralded from 
one end of the land to the other. Every bat- 
tle that he engaged in he won. I was with 
him in his first battle on the banks of the 
Mississippi river, the battle of Belmont, and 
traveled through with the western armies in 
the western campaign. If you will allow me— 
and I refer to myself only to show the facts 
within my knowledge—I hesitate not to say 
that the man who says he is ungenerous does 
notknow him. The man who says he is nota 
wan of ability does not know him. The man 
who says he ever depreciated the character or 
reputation of anotherdoes not know him. In 
all his acts he was generous toa fuult with 
his comrades, and no report did he ever make 
in which he did not give full credit to every 
man in the Army who had done his duty, as 
can be testified to by every man who served 
under him. 

I have seen him time and again in the hot- 
test and thickest of battle, sitting coolly and 
calmly, without parting his lips or lisping a 
word, watching the different manenvers of the 
troops and the management on either side to 
see how the battle was going. He was nota 
man of many words. He gave his orders 
quietly and saw that they were executed. 

He was brought to the army of the Poto- 
mac. He made a success; he won the battle; 
victory perched upon our banners; we suc- 
ceeded ; slavery was abolished, and our coun- 
try saved. After four years passed the people 
of the United States made him President. 
He is now assaulted because of his ignorance, 
because he was a soldier, and charged with 
having done nothing during his life to be 
remembered, Look at his administration 
and see if he shows no ability. How does it 
eompare with others? I have not. indorsed 
everything he has done; nor do I believe a 
friend is required to indorse everything that 
another does in order to be his friend; but 


material part is concerned, and so far as that 
which does substantial good to the country, 
and I say it has been a great success. 

The Senator from Massachusetis said he did 
not pay the debt, Congress did it. That is 
perbaps partially true. Congress and the 
executive department together do it. One 
passes. the laws; the other executes them. 
But you may take the President’s messages 
and read them from the first to the last, and 
no man has presented better State papers 
to the country than has President Grant during 


whether it is a success or not I will state right 
here that the expenses of his administration 
per capita are to-day as lowasthe expenses of 
any administration since the daysof Washing- 
ton, save four. . When you make an average 
the expense of this administration per capila 
is less than the administration of Washington ; 
it is less than under the administration: of 
Buchanan in 1860. With the permission of the 
Senate I will present tabular statements of 
the expenses showing the facts to be as I have 
stated them: 


Comparison of the expenditures of 1871 with those of 1860. 


Deductions of 
7 ; expenditures ; i ` 
For detailed. statement of dedua: Kxponditures arising in Ezponditures Expenditures 
ions see statements marked— 197 co nsequence ihe in Š 
1871. of tho rebel- basis—1871. 
lion—1871. 
“AL” Congress... $5,004,820 19 $662,039 29 - $2,619,529 43 
“B.” Executive.. 10,153,141 55 5,457,681 75 - - 2,347,458 05 
“C” Judiciary.. 3,320,918 98 915,523 63 - 1,151,667 93 
Governmen 281,898 74 - - - 
18,760,779 46 7,085,244 67 $11,725,534 79 6,148,655 41 
1,604,373 87 - 1,604,373 87 1,163,207 15 
40.116.163 20 18,583,355 42 7 20,553: a07 a 20,658,007 92 
„426, s 426,907 4 KE 4 
34.443.894 88 | 34,443,894 88 ae 3,955,686 59 
l | 85,799,991 82 16,607,973 85 19,192,017 97 16,409,767 10 
“Q.” Naval establishment. eed 19,431,027 21 3,308,754 68 16,122,272 53 11,513,150 19 
“YL.” Premium on purebase of bonds. 9.016.794 74 + 9,016,794 74 ; - - 
* I.” Interest on the public debt....... 125,576,565 93 | 125,576,565 93 |- te 8,177,314 62 
` . | $292,177,188 25 - 82,604,604 08 63,025,788 98 
Deduct twelve per cent., the : 
average premium on gold 
during the year, the ex- 
penditures here given being 
in currency, while those of 
1860 were in golds. eee - - 8,850,493 30 
73,754,110 8 | 
“K.” Deduct items not chargeable 
to the present Administra- 
tion, and not growing out 
of the war, and which should 
have been paid by former 
Administrations. iet - - 778,680 71 
: 2,975,4 
“L? Deduct items which are not Eee 
in reality expenditures, but 
which appear so by reason 
of the system of book-kecp- 
ing in practicein the Depart- : 
DOT. pinidana Aa - - 4,290,816 15 1,623,880 34 
$68,634,613 92 $61,402,408 64 
Excess of expenditures of 1871 over 
J800 iveasacsascsisacgnee Sisaro diaas N - - $7,282,205 28 
i. 


Tho expenditures per capita are shown to be, for 1860, the 


1871, the population being 38,555,983, $1 76. 


population being 31,443,321, $1 953 and for 


Included in the expenditures as here given for 1871 is the sum of $10,733,759 05, or twenty-eight 
hundredths per capita for the ereetion of public buildings, the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
other public works distributed throughout the country; while for the same purposes in 1860 the expendi- 


tures were only $2,913,371 48, or nine hundredths per capita. 


Taking these expenditures on account of 


public buildings and works into consideration, the expenses of the fiscal year 1871 of President Grant’s 
administration, notwithstanding the increased area of the country, the interest on Pacific railroad bonds, 
the organization of new Territories, &c., are shown by the following table to be as low and economical 
as those of any Administration which has governed the country. 


Table showing expenditures per capita. 


Expendi- Per 
tures. capita. 
$10,813,971 OL 2.038 
8,474,753 37 Ayal 
18,285,534 89 1.897 
2.108 26 1.176 
314,518 19 1.424 
„948,383 12 1.766 
63,200,876 65 2.010 
*6] 402.408 64 1.952 
68,684,613 92 1.781 
ures for public works. 
Popula- Expendi- Per 
Year tion. tures, capita. 
1871... ss seseeeeee39,000,983 $10,733,759 05 5 
1860.. 31,443,321 2,913,371 48 - .09 


*Expenditures after deducting items not in reality 
expenditures. 


STATEMENT A. 


. Congress. , 
Reporting and publishing the debates in Con- 
gress asesors $149,086 36 
Printing for Congress...... we» 160,907 74 
Printing for Treasury Department, 139,229 06 


Printing for Interior Department 121,481 52 
Printing for War Department.. 43,397 00 
Printing for Navy Department... 20,000 00 


` 634,101 68 


Expenses of- joint select, Committee 
on Alleged Outrages in Southern 
States... eeceee aaeei Sew osses baiiian 27,937 61 


$662,039 29 


=— 
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STATEMENT B. 


Executive. 

Expenses, Expenses, i 
1860. . Expenses of national loans sssessoeectsssareeseessee |, $2,897,856 92 
Salaries in internal revenue Of C0... cc sesserseteresseneere 384,922 00 
: as Salaries in Treasury Department: : : + 
$47,931 00 $326,101 15 Office of the Secretary.. 65,600 00 
35,470 00 57,338 85 First Auditor.. s.. Š 11,481 85 
35,470 00 384,511 22 Second Auditor 349,041 22 
132,905 70 329,189 56 Third Auditor.. 98,283 86 
27,737 80 73,926.19 Fourth Auditor... 44,188 39 
7,621 43 59,725 71 Fifth Auditor... 42,104 28 
28,340 00 74,906 33 First Comptroller.. 46,566 33 
26.840 00 134,188 99 Second Comptroller.. 7,348 99 
26,751 15 169,280 75 Treasurer ... Fee 142,529 60 
51,707 11 62,829 57 Register ...... isesi isis 11,122 46 
“ >. = Comptroller of Currency. 101,381 89 
145,584 02. 588,208 08 War Department and bureaus 442,624 36 
107,300 00 137,058 54 Navy Department and bureaus. 29,758 5 
206 46 426,398 03 Interior Department, Pension Office - $810,191 57 
Expenses of commission between the United States and Great Britain—Alabama. ,000 00 


Southern. claimg commission, salaries, &.....ssae 


Independent Treasury, salaries of persons employed in redeoming and issuing cur- 
rency and notes, and paying interest on tho public debt...s-screccsrrsssssonsneecsseveresssseess 


8,606 86 
246,073 63 
$5.457,081 75 


STATEMENT C. ~ 
| Judiciary. © ` 
Expenses of courts........ wins $915,523. 68 
Being one-third of the total e fthe United 
States courts, estimated by tho First Comptroller as 
incurred on account of internal revenue suits. 


© STATEMENT D. 
i Miscellaneous. 
Return of proceeds of captured and abandoned prop- 
erty (COLLON) ..sssrsesecsseerseecsseanecsenseces $730,889 78 
Defending suits respecting captured 


and abandoned property... scene 27,657 72 
Expenses. of refunding the national 

AGW. secsesssssesteaceadicccersecerszerseessssserveene ` 332,173 OL 
Plates, paper, &o., Comptroller of Cur- 

TONOJ he ssiveee vaaresenssvesnesarsesessesres: 160,551 52 
Detecting, puni: nt, &c., of persons 

counterfeiting, de., notes, bonds, &c., . 

Of the United States....sceseereresene 117,955 84 
Payment for illegal captures of certain 

British vessels and cargoes—brigs $ 

Dashing Wave, Volant, &è...s.eesss.seee "760,728 72 


Expensesassessing and collecting inter- 
nal revenue... coo 


Saeed 7,075,187 17 
Internal revenue allowances or draw- 


Dacks cisceccsssescsssseessessesenseeeseseerserseee — 451,203 66 
58,712 57 

Refunding internal revenu 

gally, assessed, dc... 612,243 30 
Dies, paper, and staimps......... . 357,603 51 
Compensation of direct tax commis- 

sioners, refunding taxes, under tax. 

laws, lands redeemed, &e 9,802 63 
Paymont of oxcess of tax on 

ASBOCIALIONS....ecceeseesvenonseceuseniaece rene tern 2.860 9+ 
Expenses under habeas corpus act. è 5,509 T71 
Relief of heirs of John T. Peabody, , 
` &e., of Louisiana ie 9,504 99 
Relief of heirs of Colonel T. 0. 

Manus of Texas, (cotton)....ssessecereee 16,777 ‘36 
Relief. of the heirs of A. M. Douglas . 

for schooner Davis.r..-..0.-s--cecsessevecreese 21,371 20 
Relief.of the heins of J. P. Leese... 3,534 35 
Relief of the heirs of Nicholas M. Page, 

property confiscated in Virginia....... 41,309 40 
Relief. of the heirs of George F. Robin- 

BOD, SOLA LCT. cceseeeessrca ee sneenensesneteeserse 5,000 00 
Rebuilding Catholic Orphan Asylum at 

Charleston ....sceressees KAGAN è 12,000 00 
Payment of judgments of 

Claims, (war property)... thalicevesssen 34,475 93 


Collecting the revenue from. customs, | 
being excess of cost over 1860, namely: 
$6,560,672 61 in 1871, and $3,324,430 53 
in 1860, madé necessary by the in- 
ereased revenues required and set | 
apart by law to meet the interest and 
principal of the public debt... 3,136,242 08 

$13,583,355 42 


= 


STATEMENT E. 


The entire amount on account of pensions is de- 
ducted, as it is not reasonable to suppose that many 


persons who would be entitled to the benefits of the 
old pension laws are now living. 


STATEMENT F. 
Military Establishment. 


AIMy COntingencies....icsreever AR e $125,810 19 
Medical and hospital department........ 75,588 86 
Pay of two and three years’ voluntecrs, 583,128 95 
Collecting, drilling, and organizing vol- 
UNLCOTS...ccsseecseccsesessecnesanteneaeteeeesenaceeess 73,102 96 
Draft and substitute fund.....ncccccesneee 5,126 80 
Bounty to volunteers and regulars on 
reënlistMent ..ccrcsrerercceerersrsverseogeesenevere 25 00 
Ordnance, armament of forts, &ec.. 4 4,662 61 
Purchase of arms for volunteers and : 
TOGTUIATS ...cscessesssessesesesetesceresesd cesvencenees 4,036 08 
Keeping, &o., prisoners Of Wars... ce 415 66 
Payments to National Asylum for Vol- 
UATBEKI.osiesesosesesorossrensoreecrosevpee sesssaoseses 296,287 32 
64.788 92 
Bounty under act o 1,505,000 00 


Bounty, widows and orphans of volun- 


TOETS secor aeree VESA asse 150,000 00 
Secret service fund..... à 13,767 17 
Medical and Surgical History. è 10 03 
Exponses reconstruction acts.. 7,193 10 
Pay of the Army..cecsses 88,962 35 
Capture of Jeff. Davis. 1,611 50 
Supplying prisoners of war.. sapoog soon 1,218 28 
Refunding to States expenses incurred 

in suppressing the rebellion... . 2,344,636 97 
Horses, &c., lost in the military 

VICE ..cscossesccsesceesrccnseorssens pIE ` 177,473 20 
Subsistence of the Army... 60,790 52 
Quartermaster’s department .. 749,880 99 
Comfort of sick and discharged sol- 

GiOrg .....sscrcovercsnereses 6,654 97 
National cemeteries | $27,369 55 
FBreedinen’s Bureau ccssssscsssccscserenes 463,210 82 


$7,275,552 37 


Total of claims actually paid.. 


Increased expenditures of the Army in consequence of 


the war. . 
1860. 1871. 
Pay of the Army.......... $3,828,924 55 $6,146,981 79 
Commissary .... 2,745,162 67 3,483,668 52 


12,746,330 97 
22,376,981 28 
` 18,044,559 80 


$9,332,421 48 


Quartermasters sesno 6,470,472 58 


$13,044,559 80 . 


It will be seen by the following table that we 
have compared the expenditures of the War Depart- 
ment for 1871 with the smallest expenditure of any 
year of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, that of 1860, 
and there is such a disparity betweeu the expendi- 
tures of that year as they-appear, and former years, 
as to lead to the inquiry whether all the debts and 
liabilities incurred for that year were paid within 
the year, or allowed to go over to be met by the 
incoming administration of Mr. Lincoln, and to be 
lost sight of through the other expenses of the great 
rebellion. History places the transactions of the 
head of that Department in so questionable a light 


during the year preceding thé war that comment 
upon such a miraculous economy of expenditures is. 
unnecessary. s 


. War Department expenditures.” 


9.15987 
ni 25079121 63 
1) 23168729 53 


t 
vee 16,472,20272 


Showing the average expenditure to have b 
$21,116,298 93. lea 


STATEMENT G. 


Naval Establishment, 


Preservation of materials, boilers, &c,,. caro. and 
repair of steam machinery, preservation of ves- 
sels on the stocks and in ordinary, &e., (osti- 
mated). aces) 3,000 { 


Since’ dans rE vrse- $3,000,000. 00 
Indemnity for lost clothing 2.305 24 
Bounty to seamen... eare 16,329 32 
Prizo-money, &e.. ER 186,222 63 
Reliefs sssesess orreee E E 
Paymont to Paul S. Forbes, balance for ee 

steam-engine for A]ZONQUID, serrr cease 1333’ 00 
Payment to Horatio Ames for guns......... 72,060.38 
Payment to William Fisher for sap- 25.0... 

PILES. carscovesceserenense dearies z n OTD CO 


E Total essa irase 83,308,754 68 


What has been said of the expenditures of the 


War Department is equally true of the Navy, as 
will be seen by the following table: s 


$12,651,694 41 
a 14,083.204 64 
« 14,690.927 90 
»» 11,514,649 83 

Averago yearly oxpenditure, $13,227,634 19, 


STATEMENTS H and I. 


Interest on tho'public debt.....: -.§125,576,505 98 
Premium on purchase of bonds, « | 9,016,564 74 


STATEMENT KK. ©? 

Miscellaneous. ae 

Items not strictly chargeable to the war, but which 

should have been paid by formor Administrations : 

Relief of Nicholas P. Trist, negotiator of the treaty 
of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, 1 4,559 


Expenses o hth 3 
Refunding to Massachusetts interest, paid f 
on moneys advanced in war 1812-1815... 678,362.71 


Military Establishment. 


Suppressing Indian hostilities in Minne- 


Pe a ETON 17,734 68 
Transportation, service, , &e., 
Washington and Oregon volunteers, in « 
1855. seese rovocenonsese de en 42,131 71 
Lota .iccccussssrenecersereseesanenegternerenenecreeee $778,680; 71 


STATEMENT L, : 


The following items which are included in the ag- 
gregate as expdnditures both for the years 1860 and 
1871 are deducted from each, for the reason that they 
aro not expenditures in tho true meaning of the 
word, ag they involve no oullay of money by the 
Treasury, and are no burden upon the tax-payers, 
they being merely entries on both the debitan credit 
side of the books (made necessary by the system of 
book-keeping in practice) of. moneys received from 
persons and subsequently returned to them or ox- 
pended in their behalf, namely; fo iat 

A 1860; STE: 
Refunding excess of Ee 
amounts deposited by 
importers for unascer- 
tained Cuties... creer 
Refunding duties errone- 
ously. or illegally. col- 


$814,896 87 $1,787,266. 80 


490;659 58 


Pateac an Ss SOULS 
Debentures and drons 585,158 39 978;858 33 


ACRI. esses sorrie rerererts 
Distribution shares ofcus- 
toms, fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures * oe 


Patent fund... 


Totalita cor $1,628,980 34 $4,200,816. 15: 


219,573 53 540, 


# Prior to the act of March 2, 1837, the moneys ro- 
ceived from this source were distriinted by. the col- 
lectors of castoms without their-peing paid or cred~ 
F ited into or charged out of the Treasury.” 
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STATEMENT M. 
Expenditure for public buildings, river and karbor 
improvements for 1871. 
Treasury building... 


President’s House... 52,733 53 
Public buildings in Washington 70,429 48 
Post office building in New York. 701,007 96 
Post office building in Boston... 538,557 35 
Post office buildings in other B 284,313 91 
Columbian Institute for 
umb ies Š 152,862 00 
132,271 03 
201,816 33 
265,968 45 
224,669 16 
. 92,583 28 
Construction and repair of custom- 
DOUSES....creceercessssncsvresessneesseeertsceesee _ 692,486 67 
Building and repair of light-houses....... 1,042,369 33 
Forts and fortifications... 1,287,167 46 
Improvement of harbors.. ,031,566 62 
Improvement of rivers...... 1,003,727 23 
Improvement of Ohio river and falls 286,909 04 
Improvement of Mississippi river........ . 941,572 50 
mprovement of Mississippi, northern 
Arkansas and Ohio rivers. ............... 188,956 64 
Improvement of snag-boats for western 
rivers. 26,591 98 
Repair, p nd 
harbor works 636,884 77 
Breakwater, R 
WALG.. oie eneree 40,503 92 
Examination and surveys of north 
eru lakes and rivers. 404,804 48 


wt 820760 70 


ssaseseneesne seoseis $10,733,759 05 


minni 


Rock Island bridge 
Tota besiis 


STATEMENT N. 


Expenses for public buildings, river and harbor im- 
provements in 1860, 


Continuation of the Treasury building. $248,023 84 
Building post offices, court-houses, &e.. 0,307 35 
Public buildings in Territorics 16,745 05 
Building marine hospitals 150,547 70 
Building custom-houses. . 455,276 72 


Annual repairs of marin 
Annual repairs of custom-houses.. 6 
Patent Office building, north front.,..,... 108,000 00 
Alterations and repairs of public build- 
ings in Washington, improvement of 
grounds, &o....... aseseonessseseesteeceeseseeseees < 
Compensation of publicgardener, rate- 
keepers, laborers in public grounds, 


30,157 00 


16,731 50 
7,950 98 


213,700 00 
140,000 00 


. 55,000 00 


t $ ome of the Capitol.. 
Continuation of the General Post Offi 
building sesesesiressrse ssie 


As good evidence of the economy of the present 
Administration as can be desired may be found in 
the following illustration: } 

In 1860 the customs collections were $53,187,511 87, 
and the cost of collecting the same was $3,324,430 53, 
or6. 25+. In 1871 the collections were $208,270,408 05, 
and the cost of collecting $6,560,672 61, or 3.i1-+, less 
than one half of the amount which it cost the 
Buchanan administration in 1860. 

“ Democratic Financiering.—The receipts and ex- 

penditures of the Government, as published by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, showed that the expend- 
itures of that administration in excess of its receipts 
were as follows: 
For the fiscal year 1858 ...... «827,529,904 43 
Eor tho fiscal year 1859 + 15,584,511 10 
For the fiscal year 1860...... wee 7,065,990 56 
For the fiscal year 1861 to the close of 

the administration in Marck... 10,054,694 59 

“Making a total of $60,265,100 68 extravagantly ex- 
pended in excess of income, in a time of profound 
peace. In order to provide for this deficit and meet 
current expenses, loans had to be negotiated at a 
heavy discount, so bad was the eredit of the Govern~ 
ment, and the nation was thereby plunged into a 
debt solely in consequence of the profligate squan- 
dering of the people's money by this weak and imbe- 
cile administration, When Mr. Buchanan entered 
upon his duties as Chief Magistrate there was in the 
Treasury cash amounting to $19,870,114 10. He left 
in the Treasury for the incoming administration but 
$2,496,035 32, a debt of $64,842,287 88, and a war which 
has cost fearful sacrifice of blood and treasure.” 


w 


teea $2,913,371 48 


Now, Mr. President, I desire to draw the 
attention of the Senate but a short time to 
some of the specific charges that have been 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts. He 
says the President is guilty of nepotism, and, 
as I said, several pages of his speech are 
copied for the purpose of showing first the 
origin of the word. itis necessary for a learned 
man when he discourses upon a word to show 
its origin. We then find the origin of the word 
“nepotism.’? He shows that it-is of Italian 
origin, and then goes on through the history of 
the Popes, the history of those who once ruled 
Rome, toshow how many nephews andkinsfolk 
they appointed to office. Thenhe comes down 
to President Grant, and he charges the President 
of the United States with having usurped the 
power of the presidential office, and made it a 
mere perquisite and appointed to office his kins- 
folk, and for that reason he ought not to be 
recognized as a suitable candidate for Presi- 
dent again. 

Now I want to put this question to the 
country. I admit that he has appointed some 
of his relatives to office; but I want the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to point his finger to 
the law that forbids that being done. If it is 
not in violation of law, is there anything that 
shows that it is in violation of good morals? 
It seems to me for a man to take care of his 
own household is not in violation of good 
morals. It certainly is in violation of no law; 
and I believe we are told that ‘the who pro- 
videth not for his own household hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.” The 
Senator does not believe there is anything 
like wit or genius or common sense in the 
President. I will repeat a remark that I heard 
that he had made once, that perhaps has 
aroused the anger of the Senator to some 
extent. A gentleman once said to the Presi- 
dent that the Senator from Massachusetts did 
not altogether believe the Bible. The Presi- 
dent quietly said there was a reason for that, 
and that was that he did not write it himself. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, if it is not any violation of law to 
appoint your relatives to office, if it is not in 
violation of any moral principle, then I ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts why this ar- 
raignament? I will sayin response to it, with- 
out going any further than merely making a 
statement, that the President of the United 
States has appointed to office some of his rel- 
atives. The President of the United States 
has a wife; he has children; he loves that 
wife, and he loves these children. His wife 
and his children have relatives. The Pres- 
ident of the United States respects these rel- 
atives. He has a father; he loves that father, 
who is an old man, tottering now on the verge 
of the grave. He was appointed postmaster 
at Covington, Kentucky, by President John- 
son. When his son became President he came 
tottering along to Washington city to visit hia 
son, in whom he had gréat pride, and justly 
so, too; and he said to him, ‘My son, I de- 
sire to retain that little office to furnish me 
a livelihood in my old days.” Tell me, sir, 
where the man is that has a palpitating heart 
in his bosom who would refuse such a request? 
The Senator from Massachusetts himself 
might; but if so, he is the only man in this 
Senate Chamber, in my judgment, who possi- 
bly could do so. His wife perhaps had a 
brother-in-law or a friend that wauted an 
office; and the Senator says he got an office 
at New Orleans. That was given, but he has 
been notified to resign. I have nothing to 
say in reference to that, except that I under- 
stand he will resign. I know not whether he 
ought to resign or not; it is none of my busi- 
ness. But the other relatives that he speaks 
of holding office indiscriminately, I happen to 
know something about, and I will speak from 


my own knowledge. He has a few relatives. 
One isa mail agent on a railroad, at a thousand 
or twelve hundred dollars a year. One, Cap- 
tain Ross, is a clerk in the Third Auditor’s 
office. Captain Ross was the bearer of letters 
ag mail messenger to my headquarters fre- 
quently during the war. He is a cousin of 
President Grant. I went myself tothe Third 
Auditor and asked that-appointment, and he 
was appointed on my recommendation. It is 
charged that he was appointed because he is 
a relative of President Giant. The President 
knew nothing of it. I obtained the appoint- 
ment myself. Another one of his relatives 
was appointed to an office ina Territory. That 
has been paraded, too, all over the country that 
he was appointed beinga relative of President 
Grant. say to the Senate to-day, that that 
man was appointed on therecommendation of 
gentlemen in Chicago, unknown to President 
Grant, and I went myself to the Secretary of 
the Interior and obtained the appointment for 
them. These things I state so far as they go, 
because they are within my own knowledge, 
and I am responsible for a portion of them 
myself ; and the portion that 1 am responsible 
for, itis my duty to state here, and I do so 
state it. 

This is paraded as almost. a crime, and 
therefore a man is not qualified to be Pres- 
ident if he happens to have a father or rela- 
tives of any kind, or if he happens to appoint 
a few of his rélatives to office. These are a 
portion of the disqualifications of a President 
of the United States as prescribed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts! On this theory he 
might stand a better chance for President 
than on some other for aught I know. But if 
we only elect those who have no relatives, I 
fear we would all claim to be poor orphans 
picked up on the street, and thereby fitted for 
the office of President. 

The next proposition of the Senator is ‘ gift- 
taking recompensed by official positions.” I 
understand that in slander there is such a 
thing aş innuendo, and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, by the innuendoes in his speech, 
would leave the impression on the country 
that President Grant has appointed men to 
office who mad: him gifts, because of the fact 
that they did make gifts; in other words, that 
the gift was the consideration for the office; 
therefore it was a corrupt bargain between the 
President and the office-taker. So far as this 
intimation, insinuation, or innuendo is con- 
cerned, as any one may please to term it, Í say, 
and take the responsibility, for the President 
of the United States, of denouncing it as false 
and basely false. Ido so for the reason that 
men who have been appointed to office were 
appointed to the two offices he mentioned 
because of their friendship to the President, 
and their ability for the duties of the office, 
and their fealty to the Republican party. 

Let us see for a moment what this gift-taking 
is. Is ita crime for aman to receive gifts 
who has accomplished great deeds for his 
country? If itis, let us examine the history 
of the country fora moment. President Grant 
was a great chieftain. He had achieved great 
things for this Government. He was a great 
commander of armies and forces. He was 
victorious in all his battles. When he came 
home from a victorious war, when States 
had been joined together that had before been 
severed, and people were united that had 
been divided by war, the people of the 
country felt grateful to him for his acbieve- 
ments and what he had done for them. There 
was no way in which some of the wealthy men 
of this country believed they could show their 
gratitude to this great chieftain more appro- 
priately, inasmuch as he was a man of small 
means, than by presenting him with that 
which would make him a comfortable income 
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the rest of his life. They did it because they 
were actuated by generous feelings toward him, 
because they were loyal men, because they loved 
their country. Their. country had been saved, 
their property had been saved, and they were 
willing to contribute to the benefit of this man. 
They did so. In contributing to him they con- 
tributed to many others, as was said by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. General Sherman 
and other generals that I could. mention they 
contributed to because of their gratéfulness 
to them for the service they had rendered the 
country. These contributions were made to 
him when he was a soldier; they were made to 
him when he was not President; they were 
given to. him, and given to him with good feel- 
ing, a generous feeling, a feeling of kindness 
without any hesitancy on the part of the peo- 
ple who gave them, without the expectation 
of any remuneration, or any reward that would 
begiven to them by the President of the Uni- 
ted. States. 

When General Sherman and General Grant 
received presents, men, women, and children 
all óver the land thanked God that some 
persons were able to make them presents, be- 
cause of the fact that they deserved it, the 
people being a grateful people. Let me read 
in reference to some other soldiers and great 
men who have received presents, and why? 
Because of the gratefulness of their country to 
them: ; 

“when the Duke of Wellington returned to Eng- 


Jand from hig victorious campaigns against Napo- 
leon, not only were honors of every sort heaped 
upon him by the Government, but as a substantial 
testimonial of national gratitude the mansion and 
estate of Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire, were pur- 
chased for him by subscription at a cost of £263,000, 
(or $1,315,000,) and presented to him as the gift of the 


nation. . 

“After mgood many years of active andstrenuous 
agitation, Mr. Richard Cobden, the founder of the 
British Anti-Corn Law” League, and one of the 
ablost and purest of British statesmen, whose fame 
is as broad as the world, succeeded in securing the 
repeal of the corn laws. In gratitude for their 
deliverance, through his efforts, from this great bur- 
den, his friends and admirers presented Mr. Cobden 
with the sum of $360,000 raised by subscription, on 
the receipt of which he retired from his business of 
cotton printing. 

“When General George B, McClellan was. retired 
from the command of tho army of the Potomac 
after the disasters inflicted upon it by his bad gen- 
eralship, his wealthy Democratic friends, desirous of 
salving his wounded feelings with a substantial evi- 
dence of their appreciation of his inestimable suc- 
cess with the spade, made him a present of a fur- 
nished houso in New York which cost $50,000, and 
a considerable amount of greenbacks besides, all 
raised by, private subscription.and soon afterwar 
made him the Democratic candidate for President. 

“ If General. McClellan, who had never won a 
battle of any consequence, and who had led our 
finest army to a succession of terrible defeats, was 
thought worthy of so substantial a recognition of 
his military services by his Democratic friends, it 
could hardly be expected that Republicans should 
show a less grateful appreciation of the services of 
the most successful of our generals who led our 
armies, Bast and West, through along succession of 
splendid and decisive victories, Accordingly when 


General Grant had smitten down tho rebel power. 


east and west of the Alleghanies by his tremendous 
and unerring blows, the sum of $100,000, we believe. 
was raised by subseription among loyal and wealthy 
citizens and presented to him as a testimonial of 
their and the nation’s gratitude; and,if we remem- 
ber rightly, a house was presented to him by Phila- 
delphians. This was in the summer of 1865, a fow 
months after the surrender of Lee and Johnston, 
when General Grant bad no more thought of ever 
being President of the United States than of being 
emperor of Russia. He had, to his honor be it said, 
returned from his conquest of the rebel South, 
crowned with the laurels of a hundred victories, no 
richer for the war which enriched so many Army 
contractors and commissaries than when, four years 
before, he bed gone from his Galena tannery to offer 
his services to Governor Yates.” 


I might go on and enumerate quite a num- 
ber of men, who have received gifts because 
of the gratitude of the people of their country 
for that which they had done. In fact, if we 
were to search the pages of ancient history for 
the purpose of finding proofs, as the Senator 
did for the purpose of finding something objec- 
tionable to apply to General Grant, we would 
find that those who came home victorious re- 


ceived triumphs. It has been from time im- 
memorial the case that men who achieved great 
things in war were received triumphantly by 
their people, some with gifts and presents, 
some in one way and some in another; and yet 
because the custom of the ancient world fol- 
lowed down to the present day in the instance 
of President Grant, it is brought against him 
here as a charge to show that he has used it as 
a consideration by giving office to persons who 
were not entitled thereto, and therefore should 
not be again elected, Sir, you must show 
something more than the acquiescence in cus- 
toms to turn this cquntry against its greatest 
preserver among men. 

Let mecall the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the fact, that on our statute- 
books to-day, we find the law that where naval 
officers capture prizes they are entitled to a 
division of the prizes. Why ? To encourage the 
Navy to capture prizes and be vigilant, Even 
here you make presents to naval officers by 
statute law, fordoing what? Just for perform- 
ing their duty and nothing more. Bat inas- 
much as President Grant performed his duty 
without prize-money, when he came home and 
the people bestowed upon him that which you 
bestow by law on naval officers, the eloquent 
Senator from Massachusetts arises in his place 
and charges corruption. How easy it is, sir, 
for us to find fault with others whom the peo- 
ple honor, lest we may never be.placed in a 
position to be so highly favored ourselves. 

After discussing the question of gift-taking 
he says that Mr. Stewart, of New York, was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
uses that for the purpose of showing the ignor- 
ance of President Grant... He says that Presi- 
dent Grant appointed Mr. Stewart; he does 
not say it was because Mr. Stewart had made 
him a present, but that is the inference from 
his ‘language, and at the same time he inti- 
mates the ignorance of the President to be so 
great that he did not know that an importing 
merchant could not be collector of the port 
of New York or Secretary of .the Treasury, 
Now, I venture the assertion, and I think | 
can prove it from the record, that the Senator's 
ignorance was so great at the same time that 
he did not know it was the law. Mr. Lincoln 
once tendered the appointment to-an importing 
merchant of collector of New York, without 
a knowledge of the law, and the. merchant 
declined, It was an old statute unknown to 
any one almost, unthought of for years. Mr. 
Stewart’s name was sent to the Senate Cham- 
ber, and in the message withdrawing the name 
of Mr. Stewart the President said, after men- 
tioning the statute: 

“Tn view of these provisions and the fact that Mr. 
Stewart has been unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate, I withdraw his namo.” 

In view of what? In view of the fact that 
this statute exists, and what other fact? .The 
fact that he has been unanimously confirmed! 
Tell me how could he be unanimously con- 
firmed in this Senate if there was a man in the 
Senate who knew that law existed at that time. 
It was not ignorance on the part of President 
Grant any more than it was on the part of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who voted for his 
confirmation with that statute on our books: 
Yet he brings this forward as a fact to prove 
the ignorance of President Grant that he did 
not know that the lawexisted. We are all 
very wise after finding out something. . If we 
only find out that which. others did not know 
before, we are very anxious to tell the world 
of our great discovery, and when it was ascer- 
tained. The Senator did not tell the Senate 
that he found and discovered this statute. It 
is a wonder he did not say ‘‘I arose and ob» 
jected at the time, because it was in violation 
of law,” He did not say that; but the statute 
was discovered by a clerk in the Treasury 
Department, and not by the Senator from 


Massachusetts. or any other Senator. Yet the 
Senator from. Massachusetts has achieved% 
great victory over President Grant in proving 
him to be ignorant of a statute that he knew 
nothing about himself t - i 

The next thing the Senator finda is. ‘tthe 
military secretaries.” I shall not discuss that 
It was discussed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin more ably than I can do it myself. .The 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
however, in reference:to the precedent is 
untrue: He says there was no precedent for 
it, when the fact is the preeedent did exist 
when the President entered the White House. 
Whether it be right or wrong, is a question: on 
which I do not now propose to detain the 
Senate. ‘ E 

The next suggestion of the Senator is, that 
President Grant quarrels with every one. 
This was discussed ably by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and I have only a word or two by. 
way of suggestion in: reference to that-propo- 
sition of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
General Grant, he says, is. quarrelsome. . He 
says he has quarreled with every one—with 
Senators, with Congressmen, with Cabinet 
officers, with foreign ministers, and has got 
everything in a muddle, and then, as was 80 
well said by the Senator from Wisconsin, he 
adds to it the eleventh commandment, without 
knowing that the eleventh commandment was 
uttered years ago in Pennsylvania by a Penn- 
sylvania stump orator, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts only took an. old stump speech 
and changed it a little; and then’ he did not 

uote it correctly. He tried to apply it. tothe 

resident, Now, I will tell the Senator what 
that eleventh commandment was. It was not 
‘the President shall never quarrel,” as’ he 
states it; it was this: ‘‘fret’not thy gizzard 
about thy neighbor's business.” [Laughter.] 
With whom has President Grant quarreled? 
I do not know. He may have quarreled with 
the Senator; but if he has, the speeches which 
the Senator has made here frequently against 
President Grant disprove that fact ; for he has 
always complained that he never could get the 
President to talk to him about anything...’ 

I know that President Grant-is not a quarel- 
some man. = If he dislikes you he has nothing 
to do with you, but he does not quarrel. : In 
the Army, if an officer did not perform his duty 
he merely sent him a little order relieving him 
from duty, and you have never heard General 
Grant lisp the reason up to this day why he 
relieved an officer in the Army, andif you will 
go and ask him now why he relieved many 
officers during the war, he will not. tell you. 
He did it because he thought they had: failed 
to perform their duty, bat the reason he.:did 
not give, because perbaps he thou ht others 
might not see the faultas he did, an if he was 
mistaken he would let it work itself out without 
trying to injure the party any worse than by 
simply relieving him. This was his mode of 
doing business inthe Army. Ibelieveit is his 
mannerto-day. If you dislike him andJet:hina 
know it, that is enough, you hear nothing from: 
him. If he dislikes you it is the same thing 
precisely, but ‘he quarrels with ‘no. one... But 
the Senator says he is the great quarreler of ’ 
the age; always quarreling ; ‘has ever, thing in 
a muddle; everything is disturbed: ~ Then he 
concludes by saying that his quarrelsome nature 
and disposition have got us into’ muddle with 
every nation growing out of his ignorance of 
internationallaw. | Well,1 admit Iam ignorant 
of international Jaw, and: I have never seen bat 
one man in-my life that was notin his own 
estimation, and that was the Senator. from, 
Massachusetts, I said a few days ago. that-I 
undertook to study international law once.” 
did study it—at least I thought I was studying 
it, When I got through I found I had either 
not studied it well or by studying it I- had 
learned but little. We frequently receive lec: 
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tures on the subject; and in fact all sit down 
quietly and allow the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to tell us what international law is and 
let_us see what we have gained by it. A 

The Senator says we are in a muddle with 
Cuba; we are ina muddle with Spain ; we are 
ina muddle with Russia; we are in a muddle 
with England. What muddle are we in with 
Cuba? None whatever, tomy knowledge. A 

. few of us were in favor of recognizing Cuban 
belligerency two years ago, and he opposed 
and defeated it. Phere heard of no muddle 
with Cuba. What muddle are we in with 
Spain? Iknowof none. Does any one here 
know of any muddle we are in with Spain? I 
know of no complications; I know of no un- 
kind feeling. I understand there are a few 
officers of the navy of Spain, probably, in 
Cuban waters, who are a little ambitious and 
would like to get up a fight with somebody, 
but they have made no demonstrations on us, 
and we have made none on them. What mud- 
‘dle are we in with Russia? The Senator says 
we are in a muddle with: Russia; what is it? 
There was a gentleman by the name of Cata- 
eazy who was over here, whom we did not like 
very much, and we sent him home, and I think 
the czar of Russia was very well pleased when 
we did it. . I have heard of no complaint. He 
banished him from his dominions, : satisfied 
with what we had done; and all the muddle 
we have had with Russia is that the czar sent 
his son, the Grand Duke Alexis, over here, 
and we treated him kindly, and they thanked 
us for it. Russia and the United States have 
always been friends, and are friends to-day. 
.. But he says we are in a muddle with Eng- 
land, What muddle are we in with England? 
I do not know that we are; but if we are in 
a muddle with England to-day, I charge that 
the Senator from Massachusetts is responsible 
for it. The Senator from Massachusetts, in a 
speech for which the closed doors of the Sen- 
ate were unbarred to let his voice be heard 
_ throughout the country, stated the proposition 
` that has caused the difference, if any exists, 
between England and the United States of 
America. So that if we arein a muddle with 
Great Britain who is responsible for it? No 
one more so than the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Noone could be more so, because no 
one was more able or understood the ques- 
tion better than he did at the time he pre- 
sented it, or as he then pretended to understand 
it, and being chairman, of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and regarded as the organ 
of the Senate in reference to that question, he 
made the proposition before the country; the 
Senate accepted it; the country accepted it, 
and on the acceptance of that proposition the 
Teanon bas arisen between England and the 

nited States. 

Mr. President, the speech. of the Senator 
from. Massachusetts presented to the country 
at this particular time is a very significant 
fact. I wish to-cali his attention to one point 
in it, but this suggestion I wish to make in 
order to show him how fatal to himself this 
speech may be. 

He says that at the time he approached 
Secretary Stanton on his dying bed, and the 
Secretary repeated to him the reasons why he 
had no faith in General Grant’s ability to 
administer the Government, he said to the 
Secretary, ‘It is too late; why did you not 
say this sooner?’ I repeat the same thing to 
Senator Suuner. Your speech, to perform 
the office you intended it, came too late. 
Hence I am led to the conclusion that it was 
not intended to perform the office which he 
says it was intended, but it was to perform a 
very different office from that which he inti- 
mates he intended it should perform; that is 
to say, to advise the American people that 
President Grant was not qualified to exercise 
the functions of that office, and hence ought 


to be supplanted by some one else at Philadel- 
phia. No, sir, if that was the object it comes 
too late. That being so, I have come to the 
conclusion that a man of so much wisdom 
and of so many pretensions as the Senator 
from Massachusetis had a very different in- 
tention. ia 

Sir, his intention was to strangle and destroy 
the Republican party, that party which he says 
he created. . If he did, I say to him he per- 
formed a great work. If he was the architect 
and builder of the Republican party, he is a 
great master workman—its dome so beautifully 
rounded, its columnsso admirably chiseled, and 
all its parts so admirably prepared, and builded 
together so smoothly andso_ perfectly that the 
mechanism charms the eye of every one who 
has ever seenit! Since the Senator has per- 
formed such a great work, I appeal to him 
to know why it is that he attempts to destroy 
the workmanship of his own hands? Baut let 
me give him one word of advice. While he 
may think, Samson-like, that he has the 
strength to carry off the gates and the pillars 
of the temple, let me tell him when he 
stretches forth his arm to cause the pillars to 
reel and totter beneath this fabric, there are 
thousands.and thousands of true-hearted Re- 
publicans who will'come up to the work, and 
stretching forth their strong right arms, say, 
‘*Stay thou there; these pillars stand beneath 
this mighty fabric of ours, within which we all 
dwell; itis the ark of our safety and shall not 
be destroyed.’  [Manifestatidns of applause 
in the galleries. ] p 

Now, Mr. President, let me call attention 
to the strange statement of the Senator in re- 
gard to Secretary Stanton’s dying declaration 
about General Grant. I quote the Senator’s 
words: 

“On reaching Washington at the opening of Con- 
gress in December, 1869, [ was pained to hear that 

r. Stanton, lately Secretary of War, was in fail- 
ing health. Full of gratitude for his unsurpassed 
services, and with a sentiment of friendship quick- 
ened by common political sympathies, Í lost no 
time in seeing him, and repeated my visits until his 
death, toward the close of the same month. My 
last visit was marked by a communication never to 
be forgotten, As I entered his bedroom, where I 
found him reclining on asofa, propped by pillows 
ho reached out his hand, already clammy cold, and 
in reply to my inquiry, “How are you?’ answered, 
‘Waiting for my furlough,’ Then at once with sin- 
gular solemnity he said, ‘I have something to say 
to you.’ When I wasseated ho proceeded without 
one word of introduction: ‘I know General Grant 
better than any other person in the country can 
know him. It was my duty to study him, and I did 
so night andday, when I saw him and when I did 
not see him, and now I tell you what I know, he 
cannot govern this country.’ 

“The intensity of his manner and the positive- 
ness of his judgment surprised me, for though I was 
aware that the late Sccretary of War did not place 
the President very high in general capacity, I was 
not prepared for a judgment so strongly couched. 
At last, after some delay, occupied in meditating his 
remarkable words, I observed,’ ‘What you say 
is very broad.’ ‘It is as true as it is broad,’ he 
replied promptly. I added, ‘You are tardy; you 
tell this late; why did you not say it before his nom- 
ination?’ He answered that he was not consulted 
about the nomination, and-had no opportunity of 
expressing his opinion upon it, besides.being much 
occupied at the time by his duties as Secretary of 
Wor and his contest with the President. I followed 
by saying, ‘But you took part in the presidential 
election, and made a succession of specches for him 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania.’ ‘I spoke,’ said he, 

but I never introdiced the name of General Grant, 
I spoke for the Republican party and the Repub- 
lican cause.’ This was the last time I saw Mr. 
Stanton, A few days later I followed him to the 
graye where he now rests.” 

There is the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts ; and, sir, I am constrained to 
say that the statement eannot be true. I have 
the record here to prove its falsity. I will in 
a moment read the evidence, and let the 
country judge between the livingand the dead. 
Mr. President, Seeretary Stanton, in my judg- 
ment, never made that statement. I will not 
drag forth the dead from their silent graves 
into the presence of this Senate to make them 
bear witness to my Statements. I was with 
Secretary Stanton night after night, in com- 


pany with General Chipman of this city, 
waiting at. the Secretary’s office and watching 
there, too, during a certain time which you 
allremember well. I remember conversation 
after conversation that we had, but I will not 
repeat them. I will give ouly such testimony 
as can be brought forward and as I have now. 
But as the Senator from Massachusetts stated 
that Secretary Stanton told him he never in- 
troduced the name of General Grant during 
the canipaign of 1868, I have before me all the 
speeches that were made by Secretary Stanton 
during that presidential campaign, three in 
Ohio:and one in Pennsylvania, all printed in 
full, I will read that portion of the first one 
which has reference to General Grant. 


Mr. CONKLING. From which speech is 


| the Senator going to read ? 


Mr. LOGAN. The speech made at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 3d of October, 1868. I will 
read the fourth paragraph of the speech. After 
speaking of the great victories of the war, 
Secretary Stanton said:. 


“ Let him bear in mind his safety he owes to Grant; 
that itis an honor to himself to support Grant, the 
General who held the banner of the nation illustrious 
before all others; and while kinsfolk gather around, 
and he tells of the mighty and wonderful things 
done in this land, how will he be able to whisper 
above his breath, lest his neighbors ask him, did you 
vote for Grant? Have you done your duty? Does 
the Irishman, in a case of foreign war, wish to be 
seized by a British officer, and pressed into the army 
of Great Britain? Then let him not desert that flag 
which is the emblem of national existence, but up- 
hold the banner, so that it will be, whenever it is 
visible, a shield and salvation to the citizen in every 
nation and clime.’’ 


That was the language of Secretary Stanton 
in reference to President Grant on the 3d of 
October, 1868, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Did he mention Grant's name in that speech? 
The Senator from Massachusetts says Secre- 
tary Stanton said to him, “ I never mentioned 
his name.” Let me éall the attention of the 
Senate to another one of his speeches made at 
the City Hall in Philadelphia, in which the fol- 
lowing language was used: 


“ Suppose the charges all to be true, what argu- 
ment do they afford against Grant or in favor of 
eymour?” 


He was speaking of the charges of the mis- 
management of the finances of the country. 


“Tf delivered, as his speeches seem to have been 
prepared, for the State elections, when Congressmen 
were to have been chosen, they might have had some 

ertinency to the, occasion, and may yet- have in 

ew York; but Grant has had as little todo with 
the financial mistakes of the Republican party ashe 
had with the earthquakes in South America. If 
those. mistakes were made during the war, Grant 
was at the head of the Army in front of the'foe.” | 


Again, in the same speech he said: 


., Now, before General Grant can be held respons- 
ible for the price of pork and corn, Governor Sey- 
mour should have explained how much more tho 
farmers would get if he was elected President than 


if Grant was elected.’’ 


He uses General Grant’s name in that con- 
-nection, Then again, in the same speech, he 
said: . 


“In accepting the Republican nomination Gen- 
eral Grant. imposed but one condition, ‘Let there 
be peace,’ and any one who has seen his eye flash in 
the midst of danger knows that having said ‘peace,’ 
by the aid of divine Providence, so far as rests in 
human power, we may rely upon him that if he be 
elected there will be peace.” j , 


That was the language of Secretary Stanton 
on that occasion, at a meeting held in the 
Academy of Music, in Philadelphia. Again, 
in the same speech, he uttered the following: 

“This mighty concourse, the largest that my eyes 
ever beheld. is significant of two things: first, it is 
a judgment in favor of Ulysses S. Grant, [eheers;] 
and second, it is a judgment against Horatio Sey- 
mour. 

Again, in the same speech, he said : 

“Upon the election next Tuesday, the 3d of No- 
vember, I behold the roek of our national safety, 
and upon the triumph of the banner whieh is held 
in the hands of Ulysses S. Grant I behold the vic- 
tory of the principles of freedom and of just gov- 


ernment, now and in alltime. {Applause.]” 
That was the language of Edwin M. Stanton 
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in his different speeches:intwo different places 
in reference to Ulysses §:. Grant, and yet: the 
Senator from: Massachusetts: stands: up here 
and tells you. that-the:last dying words’ of Sec- 
retary: Stanton to him were. that he never 
mentioned the name of Grant in any of his 
speeches, because of the want of confidence 
in: him. 

Mr. CONKLING. Before the Senator pro- 
ceeds, will he let me inquire of him whether 
he has before him the speech that Mr. Stanton 
made at Steubenville on the 25th of September, 
1868?.1f he has, I wish he would read two or 
three passages from that speech, which I think 
are much stronger than anything he has read. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will read them 
I shall be very much obliged to him. I have 
them all here, but in running over them I did 
not find that speech. 

Mr. CONKLING. I have'the speech here, 
and I will read two or three short passages, 
although I have marked more than I shall 
read. 

Several Senators. No, no; read it all. 

Mr. CONKLING. After speaking a good 
many times of General Grant, Mr. Stanton 
refers to the election of 1864, and he says: 


‘Some of these measures’ have been carried out, 
others, for reasons. needless to discuss now, still 
remain an unexecuted. dead. letter, and they: will 
so remain until General Grant shall be elected Pres- 
ident of the United States. [Greatapplause.] Grant 
then stands this day before us the foremost mili- 
tary commander in the world, with peace for his 
watchword. {Applause.] Why should he not be 
elected? What reason has any lover of country for 
not voting for him? By his side stands Schuyler 
Colfax, who by his own energy, good character, and 
industry, advanced from the printing office to the 
Speaker’s chair, and for three successive terms has 
filled that high office with honor and distinction. 
Honest and upright men have been nominated for 
pu Representatives in Congress, pledged to stand 

y Grant and the country; why then again; I ask, 
should:he and.they not receive your-support?: The 
history of Grant is known to you and to. the world. 
Educated at West Point, he served with distinc- 
tion through the Mexican war, and whet ‘it was 
ended, unwilling to be a drone, resigned his com- 
mission and engaged in the pursuits of: civil life. 
Leaving his peaceful pursuits at the commencement 
of the rebellion, he joined the Army, and soon ad- 
vanced to the rank of major. general; commanding 
anarmy. After varied and important services, he 
moved upon the enemy’s works at Donelson, and 
compelled their commander, Buckner, to surrender 
with eighteen thousand prisoners of war. Soon 
after he grappled with Beauregard on the field of 
Shiloh, and drove him and his routed army from 
the field. Resolved to open the navigation of the 
Mississippi river, he ran its batteries, fought and 
defeated General Johnston, chased the rebel Gen- 
eral Pemberton ‘into Vicksburg, and forced him to 
surrender with thirty thousand prisoners of war. 
{Applause.].. Advanced to command all the armies 
of the West, he Tongat and defeated Bragg at Chat- 

` tanooga, shattered his army, and: delivered that vast 
territory from the hands of the rebels, ` [Applause. } 
Advanced. still. higher. as Lieutenant General, he 
changed his headquarters to the Potomac; forty 
days’ marching and fighting through the Wilder- 
ness drove Lee and his army. into Richmond. Com- 
pelled.to evacuate, Lee was chased to Appomattox 
Court-House, and forced to surrender himself and 
his ‘arms and men as prisoners of war, which prac- 
tically:broughtthe rebelliontoanend. Applause.]’’ 


Although Iam reading for the Senator from 
Ilinois, Ñ: beg -the especial attention of the 
Senate to what I am going:to read now: 


* And now I ask what reagon has any man to vote 
against:General. Grant? His capacity ‘and integ- 
rity forcivil administration. were equally manifest 
in the vast territory in which‘he operated, If any 
man among'you would hide from the boy the musket 
and knapsack that. his father carried at Donelson, 
at Vicksburg, upon Lookout Mountain, through the 
Wilderness, before Richmond, at Five Forks, at Ap- 
pomattox Court-House, and: shouldering : proudly, 
marched with two. hundrsd: thousand: of;his fellow- 
soldiers tbrough the streets of ashington and 
around the Capitol and Executive Mansion that he 
defended with his-life for years in the long march, 
the wearisome siege, and the. storm of battie, let-such 
aman vote against General Grant. [Applause] If 
there is any man among you who would blot from 
the page of history the story of ‘these great achieve- 


ments, let him, draw black lines around them and - 


write across their face, ‘Have no share in these 

reat deeds, for L vote against Grant.’ [Applause.] 
f there any man among you that would compel the 
armies of the Potomac, of the James, of the Ohio, 
of the Cumberland, of the Tennessee, and of the 
Qulf, to be again gathered at the tap of the drum 
and surrendered as prisoners of war to Lee, John- 
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ston, Beauregard, and Forrest, and Preston, Jet him 
vote against. General Grant. [Applause.] If there 
is any man among you who has forgotten that bright, 
summer Sabbath day the little Monitor, as she 
steamed out against themew:sea: monster; the: Mor- 
rimac, and before noon drove-her, shattered and 
crippled, to port; if there is any man who would 
have rejoiced to behold ‘a cannon ball shatter Farra- 
gut, as lashed to his: mast, he drove through: ‘the 
rebel fleet and pushed them to pieces, let: that man 
vote against Grant. i 
f any man would have Worden, and Farragut, 
and Winslow, and all our great admirals, haul down 
the star-spangled banner, never. again to: brave 
the battle and the breeze; if he would see them 
slink in shame from their own quarter-decks and 
give up their- ships to Maury, and Buchanan, and 
Semmes, and Moffat, while the confederate bars, 
emblems of slavery, flaunt on every sea, in every 
State, let him vote against Grant. Vote early and 
vote often; for if Grant be elected this globe shall 
disappear from the firmament before the banner of 
the United States shall suffer tarnish or shame on 
the land or on the deep, [Applause.] If thore is 
any Man among you thst would. reverse the order 
of histery, who would bring upon you a shame and 
reproach never before known among. the nations of 
the earth; who would have the: commander of the 
United States armies deliver up his sword'and hum- 
bly bow before the rebel commander, let that man 
vote against Grant, but never again call himself an 
American citizen. [Applause.] If there is any man 
whose eyeballs would not burn to behold Lee upon 
the portico of the Capitol, with Beauregard, Pres- 
ton, and Forrest at his side, with a confederate army 
around him, and, as the Government is transferred 
to them, listen to the rebel yell as it sounds on the 
field of battle and in the New York convention, 
{loud cheers.) let such a man vote against Grant 
and go to Washington on the 4th of March. {Ap- 
plause.] Why, then, I repeat, should any lover of 
his country vote against Grant, Colfax, and the 
Republican members of Congress? A convention 
has been held in Now York and'put in nomination 
opposition candidates—Horatio Seymour and Erank 
P. Blair. Seymour professes that he is an unwilling 
candidate, caught up by a whirlwind, [Laughter 
and cheers.} Blair was put'in nomination by Pres- 
ton, of Kentucky, who fought for, years against his 
country, and the nomination was seconded by For- 
rest, of Fort Pillow,’ That nomination was received 
with acclamation, and the opposing candidates thus 
stand, before you ; for. your choice. The watchword 
of Grant, as I have said, is peace, Now, what is the 
watchword of the New York convention.” 


That report was a special dispatch from 
Steubenville to the Washington Chronicle. I 
say to the Senator from Illinois that I have 
here a bound file of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, and although the report is different, I find 
in that report as well as in this three lines 
which I will read again: 


*“ His capacity and integrity for civil administra- 
tion were equally manifest in the vast territory in 
which he operated.” 


[Applause in the:galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
ROY in the chair.) Order must be preserved, 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, 1 only de- 
sired-to read portions of the speeches of Sec- 
retary Stanton ; for the purpose of sustaining 
what I said, that was that I did not believe the 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I do not believe that any one who reads the 
speeches of Secretary Stanton during that 
time, can believe the statement of the Sena- 
tor. Iam inclined to take a charitable view 
of it, if we are allowed to view such statements 
with charity. It isthe only thing that can ex- 
cuse him from being false in his statements 
before the country. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 should like to ask 
this country just at this time -on the eve of a 
nomination and almost on. the eve of the 
presidential election, to reflect for a short 
time and sée what, if they follow the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, will 
be our position in history, and how viewed by 
the civilized world. . Why, sir, a'tale as: simple 
as that which a child could tell will give all 
the facts in a few words as to the position 
which we will occupy, provided we are in- 
fluenced in our judgment by this slanderous 
attack on the President of the United States. 

The question would be stated in this way: 
the people of the United States of Ametica at 
one time being in the throes of rebellion, when 


they saw-one by one Senators leaving this į 


Chamber, one by one members leaving thé 
other Chamber of Congress, when the-armies 


were arrayed on thé banks of the Potowac'on 
opposite sides, when ‘disaster ‘and ‘defeat over: 
took our arms at evéry. point and Jat-every 
place, and when the United States itself and 
its preservation trembled iin ‘the balance, we 
found a mau who organized ‘our'armies, ‘went 
by night and by-day, by camp-light or by nioon- 
light to the field, through sunshine atid dreary 
storms, leading our armies from oie vietory to 
another, until fivally the ‘shout went’ up from 
one end of this land to the-other tbat‘ the tri: 
umph was ours. ‘The banner’ floated ‘over 
every foot of territory belonging to the United 
States of America. ‘The Union wat preserved? 
The Constitution itself had not been sacrificed. 
Our laws were not: only ‘unharmed, but ‘had 
been preserved in every letter and much added 
to them. Slavery; the rceursed reli¢ of‘ bar? 
barism, had drawn itself away from the face 
of the earth. Freedom reigned; and men came 
forth from the mid-night‘of slavery and leaped 
for joy in the beaming sunshine of freedom. 
And the question ‘would be who’ the’ mania’ 
that led us to these great achievements: and 
we would point to Grant. In answer‘to that 
history would respond that after all these 
achievements; after all that has been accom- 
plished’ under his lead; after the great suc: 
cess of the American people; after the ad- 
vance that civilization has received by his 
success, there arose on the last day of May 
1872, in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States, a man in.whom the people: had-bad 
confidence, and that man declared before the 
living world that this mau Grant was.an igno- 
ramus; that this «man had: forfeited: his right 
to the respect of thé Americatpeodple by’ sell- 
ing office, by nepotism, by the various wronga 
that man can’ perpetrate had dwarfed himself 
in méanness, and by that sunkin infamy and 
disgrace in the presence of the civilized world, 
and no one made anawer thereto, but allowed 
all these achievements to be blotted from mem- 
ory by the words of one man. What: hearts 
would be ours? No, sir. These statements 
will not be permitted to go down to history in 
future years to mar the well-won fame of the: 
President, without being'challenged-and sternly 
rebuked by the American people; and: there“ 
coil will be so great on the author as to brighten 
the record of Grant and darken and'mar his 
own... E Son 
1 say the history of the world would write 
the American people down as a-people not 
worthy of trust, as a people without gratitude, 
as a people who had seen a man hew his way 
to fame by hisown strong arm, and then allowed 
an ambitious politician to strike him: down, 
down with a merciless: blow, and no “one- to: 
stand by and tosay,‘‘The blow is too severe ;*” 
and’ I say to the’ Senator from ' Massachusetts 
that while he has struck: this blow, as he be- 
lieves a heavy one, on the head of the political 
prospects of General Grant, he has made bini 
friends by the thousand, strong ones, too, that 
were merely lukewarm yesterday. on 
He has aroused the spirit.of this Jand that 
cannot be quelled. He has ia fact inflamed)’ 
the old war spirit in the soldiery of ‘the coun": 
try. He has aroused the feeling-of indigna~ 
tion in every man that warmed ‘his*feet -by’a 
camp-fire during the war. Hehas sent through 
this land a thrill which will retürn’ tobini in: 
such a manner and with ‘such force as will 
make him feel ité- For myself, I-will say that 
I have sat quietly iéré:for mouths, aud had 
not intended to say anything; I had no argu- 


i ment to make, intending to await the nom- 


ination of the Philadelphia convention; beiti 
Grant or be it whom ‘if might, believing how: 
ever it would be Grant; but when $ heard 
these vile slanders hurled like javelins against 
the: President of the United States, it aroused’ 
a feeling in my breast which has been aroused: 
thany times before. I am now ready to’ buckle 
on my armor and am ready for the fray, and 
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from now until November next to fight this 
battle in behalf of an honest man, a good sol- 
dier, and a faithful servant. [Applause in 
the galleries. ] i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The gal- 
leries must preserve order. 

Mr. LOGAN. | And I tell the Senator from 
Massachusetts that if the voice of patriots was 
loud enough to reach the tombs of the dead 
and sainted heroes who now lie fattening south- 
ern soil, their voices would be heard repudi- 
ating in solemn sounds the slanders which 
have been poured out against their chieftain 
and the patriot warrior of this country. 

You will hear a response to this everywhere. 
As I said the other day, it will be heard from 
one end of this land to the other. The lines 
of blue-coats that were arrayed upon the hill- 
tops and along the valleys, with burnished 
bayonets, ready for the fight, the same men, 
although they have divested themselves of their 
battle array, yet retain their warlike spirit burn- 
ing in their bosoms. They willrespond to this 
challenge; they will say to the eloquent Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, ‘You have thrown 
down the glove and we will take it up.’ I tell 
the Senator he will find a response in his own 
State that will not give his slumberings much 
quiet. He wiil find a response everywhere. 
The people of this country will not see a man 
sacrificedto vile calumny. J would be willing, 
and I believe every one else. would, to allow 
the contest to be settled fairly and justly. Let 
the people select whom they desire to have for 
their President or for any other position. And 
when the Senator from Massachusetts with his 
thundering voice echoing in this Chamber pro- 
poses to exclude every man who fought for his 
country, every man that has been a soldier 
trom civil office, and claiming that the right to 
hold office belongs alone to men like himself, 
I say he will find even poor but honest hard- 
working men saying to him the time has not 
come in this free Republic of America for such 
doctrine to be tolerated on the floor of the 
Senate or on the floor of the lower House of 
Congress, and if so, it will not be taken and 
relished as a sweet morsel by the people of 
this land, 

No, Mr, President, when we are challenged 
to the contest, and when we are told that sol- 
diers are only made to be soldiers, and edu- 
cated civilians only should hold high positions 
of trust in this country, I am sorry to say to 
the Senator, unfortunate man, you were never 
born to be President of the United States; 
you will never be the President of that grand 
party which you claim you have originated 
and organized. No man with such aspira- 
tions and such views and such feelings for the 
common people of this country can ever suc- 
ceed as a politician or statesman in the midst 
of a people devoted to republican institu- 
tions. 

President Grant has made an honest Pres- 
ident. He has been faithful. The affairs of 
the nation are in good condition. We are at 
peace with the civilized world. Notwithstand- 
ing the Senator said we were in a muddle with 
every nation, we are at war with none. Every 
State in this Union is quiet; the laws have 
been faithfully executed and administered ; we 
have quiet and peace throughout our land. 
Such blessings we bave not had since the war 
until recently. Butthe Senator from Massachu- 
setts would turn the Government of the United 
States over to the hands of our enemies, That 
is what we do not desire. If he desires not to 
accomplish that, let him be faithful and stand 
by the old Republican ship in which there is 
life, and outside of which. there is death. 
But whether he does or not, success will be 
ours, this Government will be peaceful, the 
people happy and prosperous, harmony and 
unity will prevail, to the great advancement 
of the material interests of this great nation. 


Mr. President, let me ask Senators here who 


stood. anxiously waiting at the close of this 
war to see the very state of things brought 
about that we see to-day, peace, comfort, quiet, 
and prosperity, as they looked out upon the 
boisterous ocean of secession and saw the 
raging and fierce billows of angry strife, if it 
was not the prayer then of every patriotic man; 
women, and child in this land that the angry 
billows should cease and that we should once 
more have placid seas; and as we looked out 
upon these angry waves of rebellion and strife 
and saw the old ship of State struggling to 
make her way to a harbor of safety, and saw 
this man, now President, then guiding and 
commanding the crew that managed this craft 
when at his command our guns ceased their 
thunder and everything wag still and quiet, 
the old ship manned by her devoted crew came 
safely into the harbor of safety, freighted with 
the hopes of mankind, where she is moored 
quiet and peaceful to-day? Who is there that 
can describe the outbreak of over-joyous hearts 
in strains of praise for the safety of our Repub- 
lic that went forth on that day of triumph? Sir, 
that feeling still is in the bosom of patriots, 
and though slumbering-will break forth again, 
having been aroused by the blast of the enemy’s 
bugle. 

` Who is there among the Republicans that 
desires to set the old craft adrift again into the 
boisterous seas of tumult and confusion? I 
presume there is not one. Then letus as quiet, 
law-abiding, peaceable citizens, desirous of 
doing the best we can for our country, go 
straight forward in the execution of the proper 
plans and designs for the accomplishment of 
the objects for which republican institutions are 
established and are maintained. 

Let us then proceed with our business; let 
us go home and present to the people of this 
country the indictment with its malignant 
charges, and ask them if they will submit to 
have a man so worthy as the President of the 
United States receive such calumny at, the 
hands of any one without a proper rebuke, and 
I pledge you that you will have a response in- 
dicating no uncertain sound, coming from the 
lips and heart of every true patriot in the land. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate 
much longer than I intended, but I deemed it 
just to myself and to my constituents that 
that document should not go before them 
without my raising my voice at least in pro- 
test against it. . I have done so in my feeble 
manner, not ably, but the best that I could do; 
having done that, [have performed what I con- 
sider my duty, and will now give way for the 
business of the Senate to proceed. 


Public Buildings in Selma, Alabama. 
REMARKS OF HON. B. S. TURNER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rae House of REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 30, 1872, 


On the bill providing for the erection of public 
buildings in the city of Selma, Alabama. 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, in April last 
I had the honor to introduce a bill in this 
House providing for the erection of public 
buildings in the city of Selma, Alabama, suit- 
able for the pressing demands of business and 
commerce in that growing city. That bill has 
been referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and without knowing 
what their report may be, I desire to offer 
some reasons to this House why the bill should 
pass at once. And before proceeding further, 
let me say to the members of the House that 
I am earnest and pressing for the passage 
of this bill, and I shall not relinquish one foot 
of ground until I shall have succeeded in my 


efforts. The people of Selma have been mag- 
nanimous toward me; they have buried in the 
tomb of oblivion many of those animosities 
upon which we hear so many eloquent appeals 
in this Chamber ; and I intend to stand by and 
labor for them in their need and desolation. 
In doing this I repay personal kindness, resent 
wrong by upholding right, and at the same 
time advocate a measure of necessity to the 
Government of my country. 

In the year 1865 two thirds of the city of 
Selma was reduced to ashes by the United 
States Army. Churches, school-houses, man- 
ufactories, stores, workshops, public buildings, 
barns, stock-pens, and a thousand or more 
private residences, were swept away by the 
destroying flames. In short, nearly the whole 
city was burned: The Government made a 
display in that unfortunate city of its mighty 
power and conquered a gallant aud high-toned 
people. They may have sinned wonderfully, 
but they suffered terribly. War was once the 
glory of her sons, but they paid the penalty 
of their offense, and for one, I have no coals 
of fiery reproach to heap upon them now. 
Rather would I extend the olive branch of 
peace, and say to them, let the past be for- 
gotten and let usall, from every sun and every 
clime, of every hue and every shade, go to 
work peacefully to build up the shattered tem- 
ples of this great and glorious Republic. 

But to proceed, From 1865 until quite 
recently that city lay prostrate in the dust. . I 
now ask Congress, in behalf of the people of 
that ruined city, to be as bountiful toward 
them in mercy as the Army was vigorous and 
ambitious in reducing them to subjugation. I 
introduced the bill asking Congress to appro- 
priate $200,000 for the erection of public 
buildings in that city— 

First, because there is a great and absolute 
need for these buildings for Government use; 

Second, because the erection of the build- 
ings will give work to many who need and 
deserve it, and who, without sinning, have 
suffered from the sins of others; and 

Third, because this is a growing city, and 
if aided in this manner by the Government 
will soon become flourishing and an honor to 
the commercial growth of our country. 

Already the city has a population of over 
ten thousand inhabitants, Nine railroads 
radiate from its center, manufactories, stores, 
and private residences are springing up every- 
where, the result of private enterprise. The 
city is situated upon the Alabama river, where 
steamboats and other water craft can reach it - 
at all seasons of the year with safety. It is 
within three miles of the center of the State, 
and isin the midst of the largest and most pros- 
perous cotton-growing region in the whole 
United States. More cotton and property were 
destroyed in this city than in any other place 
in the reconstructed States. The future of 
the city is brilliant, and I do hope that Con- 
gress will see the necessity of making this ap- 
propriation. AH that is required to make this 
place the ‘‘queen city” of the South is for 
‘t Uncle Sam” to wield the scepter of ‘‘peace 
and plenty” around her with the same determ- 
ination and vigor as he did the fiery sword 
in time of war. The passage of this bill will 
convince my people that you mean forgetful- 
ness of the bloody past, and only want har- 
mony and peace with the proffers of your 
aid. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
say that when Chicago, the proud city of the 
West, was swept away and her noble people 
left in penury and want, this same little city 
of which I have spoken, destitute and impov- 
erished as she was, was among the first in the 
South to respond to the call of humanity and 
send her heartfelt tribute to her fallen sister 
of the West. The people of the city claim 
nothing for this act of kindness; but they do 
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ask, that while with lavish hands you rear 

your magnificent edifices in other places, you 

will not quite forget them who need so much, 

and for whose honesty and sincerity in. their 

aut to the Government I am proud to 
oast. 


. Bales of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. CARL SCHURZ, 


OF MISSOURI; 
IN THE BENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
i May 31, 1872. 


The Senate having taken up the motion of Mr, 
Sumner to postpone indefinitely the sundry civil ex- 
penses appropriation bill— 


Mr. SCHURZ said: 

Mr. Presipent: It was announced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SUMNER] a 
few days ago that he, as well as myself, desired 
an opportunity to address the Senate on the 

` subject of the report of the committee charged 
with the investigation of the sales of arms to 
France. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
devoted but a few remarks to that subject; I 
intend to discuss it more elaborately. Nobody 
will question the propriety of our speaking on 
this report. The personal animad versions con- 
tained in it are, I think, unprecedented in the 
history of this body. They ought not to pass 
without comment. 

But the importance of that report goes far 
‘beyond this personal attack; it goes even far 
beyond the matter of- the sale of arms. The 
report has already been styled by the Senator 
from Massachusetts as being of a character 
g0 extraordinary that we may look in vain for 
a parallel in our parliamentary history. 

» When in some European countries the court 
and the aristocracy become so profligate and 
so defiantly reckless of appearances as wan- 
tonly to provoke public opinion, thoughtful 
observers conclude that a revolution is immi- 
nent. In this Republic, happily, violent revul- 
sions are of very rare occurrence. Here great 
changes are effected by the simple movements 
of public opinion; but here also we may 
sometimes find in the reckless defiance thrown 
out to public opinion by Administrations or 
ruling parties, symptons indicating that a 
change must come, and such a symptom those 
‘will find in this report who attentively study it. 

i will not call this report a white- washing 
document as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has done; first, because I have some doubt as 
to that expression being in strict accordance 
with parliamentary courtesy ; and secondly, 
because I think the word ‘‘ white-wasbing’’ 
is scarcely applicable to the case; for all the 
colors of the rainbow are heaped so thick and 
heavy in this document upon truth and reason 
that the whole subject in question disappears 
under the monstrous accumulation of paint. 

In sober earnest, facts and evidence and law, 
and the principles of free institutions and 
constitutional government, and the interests 
of the country, have in this case been so hero- 
ically dealt with that I do not hesitate to 
affirm the political atmosphere which renders 
such a production possible is so unhealthy that 
a free government cannot long live init. That 
atmosphere must be purified or the miasma 
willbecome fatal. It will render us unable to see 
the truth, and to appreciate what so far has been 
dearest to us as citizens of this Republic. In 
this respect the report may well serve as a 
warning example, and it becomes of interest 
‘to the whole country. 

Let us examine its principal features in 
order to understand the bearing of what I say. 

. Why was this investigation held? Its object 
was to ascertain whether, as was asserted, in 
the sales of arms conducted by this Govern- 
ment in the years 1870 and 1871 illicit practices 


| had taken place. 


But behold, here is- the 
report of the majority of the committee, and one 
half of that report is devoted to a sharp criti- 
cism of certain members of this body, while 
the larger part of the other half is devoted to 
a theory advanced to prove that: what. was ad- 
mitted to be-wrong even by the friends of the 
Administration on this floor, was right after 
all. The Administration is there defended 
against itself. ; 

We are obliged to go into the details. The 
first great question to be answered by this 
investigation was, were the sales of arms con- 
ducted according to the laws of the country? 
The majority report of the committee by its 
verdict: places the officers of the Government 
who conducted the sales- above censure. 
There are two statutes by which the sales of 
ordnance stores aregoverned. One isastatute 
enacted in 1825, and the other a statute 
ounces in 1868. The statute of 1825 reads 
thus: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he 
ig hereby, authorized to cause to besold any ordnance, 
arms, ammunition, or other stores, or subsistence or 
medical supplies, which upon proper inspection or 


survey shall appear to be damaged or otherwise un- 
suitable for the public service, whonever, in his 
opinion, the sale of such unserviceable stores will 
be advantageous to the public service. 

“Sec. 2. That the inspection or survey of the 
unserviceable stores shall be made by an inspector 
general, or such other officer or officers as the Sec- 
retary of War. may appoint for that purpose; and 
the sales shall be made under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 

ar. 


The statute of 1868 reads thus: 


“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to huve sold, after offer at 
publio saie on thirty days’ notice, in. such manner 
and at such times and places, at public or private 
sale, as he may deem most advantageous to the 
publio. interest, the old cannon, arms, and other 
ordnance stores now in possession of the War De- 
partment, which are damaged or otherwise unsuit- 


‘able for the United States military service or for the 


militia of the United States, and to cause the not 

proceeds of such sales, after paying all proper ox- 

penses of sale and transportation to the place of 

en tobe deposited in the Treasury of the United 
eg, 


[At this point the Senate took a recess for 
two hours; at which time Mr. Sonurz resumed 
as follows: ] 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted this 
evening by the vote to take a recess I was dis- 
cussing the question how far the report of the 
majority of the committee of investigation 
corresponded with the facts with regard to the 
observance of the law in conducting these 
sales by the War Department. I had quoted 
two statutes, one enacted in 1825 and one in 
1868. 

I go into these details because it is neces- 
sary in order to exhibit this majority report 
as a valuable contribution to the history of 
the political morals of our times. The pro- 
visions of these statutes then were as follows: 
the one provided that an inspection of ord- 
nance stores to be sold should be held by 
officers designated for that purpose ; the other 
provided that there shall be an offer at public 
sale after thirty days’ notice before private 
sale should be permitted, and that only ord- 
nance stores damaged or otherwise unsuitable 
for the use of the Army or militia now, that 
ig to say, at the time of the passage of the act, 
‘tin the possession of the War Department,”’ 
should be sold. 

Now, sir, have those provisions been ob- 
served? The committee says yes. [ affirm 
that not only were they not.observed, but that 
every one of them was most flagrantly vio- 
lated. Let us see how things were done in 
the War Department, and then let us examine 
the judgment passed upon the official way of 
doing things by a Senate committee. 

In the first place, there is not even in this 
testimony the least pretense of an inspection 
in connection with the sales under investiga-- 
tion. The: matter of inspection is not even 


mentioned by the officers of the War Depart: 
ment testifying before. the. committee. ; Sec- 
ondly, there is not even a pretense: of the 
offering at public sale at. thirty days’: notice 
of the lots of arms and ordnance stores that 
were sold. The modus operandi followed. by 
the War Department is very. curious. It was 
this: the War Department advertises: a very 
small quantity of arms or ordnance stores, 
say a few hundred rifles and a few thousand 
cartridges. Thereupon at any future time the 
War Department claim the right to sell at 
pleasure any quantity of arms:or ordnance 
stores ever so large and ever so varied at pri- 
vate sale. The consequences to which such 
a modus operandi is calculated to lead are set 
forth as follows: 


* Question. In illustration of this ruling let : me 
put & question to you. It appears from the adver- 
tisement before us that two thousand breech-loadors 
were advertised for sale and bids were invited 
thereon publicly. A: party desiring to buy arms 
might not desire to buy two thousand, and might 
desire to buy twenty thousand, having à market for 
twenty thousand and not for a sniall lot; the two 
thousand, therefore, would not be sold possibly at 
public sale; and then the two thousand not having 

een sold, the Ordnance Bureau would have consid- 
ered itself authorized to sell all the rest upon the 
strength of that advertisement for two thousand at 
private sale, Was that the construction ?”” 

And the answer is given by one of the most 
prominent officers of the Ordnance Bureau : 


“That was the construction. One thing should be 
considered, however, in that connection, and it is 
this: that the dealors, and those parties who would 
beapt to make offers for the purchase of such arms, 
were thoroughly informed .as:to what was going on 
in the Department and what things they. could buy. 
They were constantly, you may say, in communi- 
gation with the agency in New ‘York gathering 
information.” tes Pee 

So that in fact the injunction of public deal- 
ing was set-aside and the whole matter virtually 
given over to private transaction. J repeat, 
therefore, there is not evena pretense that the 
provision of the statute in this respect has been 
faithfully executed ; 

Thirdly, there is no pretense even that 
only such ordnance stores were sold as were 
then, at the time of the passage of this statute, 
in possession of the War Department, for the 
evidence shows that cartridges were newly 
manufactured for the purpose of being. sold, 
and certainly that ammunition was not in the 
possession of the War Department as ammu- 
nition when the statute was passed. 

Fourthly, were only such arms sold as were 
‘damaged or otherwise unsuitable arms or 
ordnance stores” for the use of the Army or 
the militia of the United States? There were 
carbines sold to Remington on October 13, 
1871, of the description ‘‘Spencer’’ and 
“ Remington.” Were they damaged? Gen- 
eral Dyer, in an. official document over his 
signature, testifies here that they were fit to 
be issued to our own troops. Were ‘they un- 
suitable for the Army or the militia? The 
very same kind of arms are in the hands of 
our regular soldiers down to this very day. 
Was the ammunition to accompany the breech- 
loaders sold ‘damaged or otherwise :unsuit- 
able?’ Why, sir, that ammunition was newly 
manufactured for the purpose of being, sold, 
and the same kind and caliber of ammunition 
is used in our Army to-day. Were the breech- 
loaders sold in such large quantities to Mr. 
Richardson, astraw man of Remington's, un- 
suitable?’ Why, sir, here isa report of. our 
officers, who have officially examined those 
breech-loaders, and testify that they area most 
powerful and effective infantry arm. Another 
officer of the ordnance deparimwent testifies 
that those arms are‘to-day far better thanany: © 
arm now in the bands of any regular army 
abroad, and certainly those arms are infinitely 
better than a large majority of the arms now 
in the hands of the militia of the: -United 
States, for most of the arms in the hands-of 
the militia are still the old muzzle*loaders. 


Who will then pretend thatthe breech-loaders 
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were not infinitely more suitable? To be sure 
it is said that in the meantime improvements 
were made in the breech-loading musket; but 
what will it lead to if the doctrine -be accepted 
that any improvement which may be- thus 
made will render all other arms ‘‘ unsuitable”? 
and fit to be sold? ‘Then you might change 
only a screw in a gun, and changing that screw 
the ordnance department may decide: that 
according to the statute all muskets in which 
that screw is not changed may be sold at the 
pleasure of the Ordnance Bureau. Would 
not that be.preposterous ? 

It is evident that if such a doctrine be 
adopted there will be unlimited latitude to 
private dealing and jobbery. The restrictive 
provisions of the statute were. therefore in 
these sales, as they were conducted,.absolutely 
set at naught. It appears that the arbitrary 
pleasure of the War Department was regarded 
as the law. They construed the law in such a 


way that they might just as well have made. 


a law to suitthemselves. Is not such a doe- 
trine, therefore, utterly inadmissible? Thus 
my assertion is sustained that the law was 
flagrantly violated in every particular. But 
what. does the majority of the committee say? 


“But, as we find those sales to have been made 
according to the settled construction of the statute 
in the Department, with results exceedingly favor- 
able to the Government, your committee find noth- 
ing in the conduct of the Secretary of War or his 
subordinates deserving censure in this respect.” 


Now, mark the wonderful process of reason- 
ing by which such a breach of law is justified. 
First, not even the pretense of an inspection 
having been had, it was found convenient that 
no inspection should be necessary. Hear the 
committee about that : 


“Your committee are clearly of opinion that the 
inspection and survey required by the first act, and 
which was equivalent to a condemnation, was not & 
condition-precedent to the sale under the last act.” 

In other words, that the last act virtually 
repealed the first as to the matter of inspec- 
tion, This is a somewhat desperate expedi- 
ent. But it so happens that this construction 
pul upon tbe two statutes by the committee 
of investigation is coutraverted by the War 
Department itself; for the law officer of the 
War Department, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, inan opinion given at the request of the 
Department, speaks upon the same subject as 
follows: 

t WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Burray or MILITARY Justice, 
WASHINGTON, October 12, 1869. 

‘Respectfully returned. ` 

“Under the act of March 3, 1825, which is regarded 

ag still in force, the sales referred to may be ordered 
by the President of the United States. That act is 
in the folowing words: 
_ "That the President of the United States be, and 
is hereby, authorized to cause to be sold any ord- 
nance, arms, ammunition, or other military stores, 
or subsistence or medical supplies, which, voen 
proper inspection or survey, shall appear to be 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the public 
service, whenever, in his opinion, the sale of such 
unserviceable stores will be advantageous to the 
public service, . x 

~t Sec, 2. That the inspection or survey of the 
unserviceable stores shall be made by an inspector 
general or such other officer or officers as the Secre- 
tary of War may appoint for that purpose; and the 
sales shall be made under such rules and regula- 
nons ns may be prescribed by the Secretary of 

ar. 


The Judge Advocate General further says: 


“Tt will be observed that the ordnance, arms, 
ammunition, or other military stores, or subsistence 
or medical supplies, authorized to be sold by this 
act, must first have been inspected as provided for, 
and declared to be either ‘damaged’ or ‘ otherwise 
unfit for the public service,’ which having been 
done, the power of the President to dispose of them 
is complete provided in his opinion such salo will 
be advantageous to the publie service.” 


This opinion was given by the Judge Advo- 
cate General on the 12th of October, 1869, 
more than a year after the passage of the stat- 
ute of 1868. The occasion was the sale of a 
number of muskets to the republic of Liberia, 
sold in the same manner as afterward mus- 
kets were sold to Mr. Remington or Mr. Rich- 


ardson. The cases were entirely parallel, and 
yet the Judge Advocate General insisted that 
the inspection prescribed by the statute of 
1825 could not, without a- violation of law, be 
dispensed with. 

Thus we find here the curious spectacle of. 
au investigating committee defending the War 
Department against its own law officer; the 
law officer of the War Department affirming 
that the action of the Department. is wrong, 
and then the committee of the Senate stepping 
in and saying ‘‘In the opinion of your own law 
officer you may be wrong, but in our opinion 
you did just right.” The War Department 
virtually through its law officer confesses a 
violation of the law, and the committee tells 
them in spite of themselves they did not violate 
the law. { call this a somewhat desperate 
expedient. 

The committee has shown, us that ‘some 
things can be done as well as others.” But 
in other respects, the offer at public sale on 
thirty days’ notice, &c., the proceedings of 
the War Department were so flagrantly arbi- 
trary that even this committee is forced to ad- 
admit what it euphoniously calls ‘* error or 
irregularity in the details of execution ;’’ a 
new and ingenious phrase for violation of law. 
But the committee is up to the work; it finds 
a justification for everything. How did that | 
arbitrary coustruction of the law pass into the 
practice of the War Department? It was first 
made by General Schofield, when he was Sec- 
retary of War, and was then accepted by Gen- 
eral Belknap. It was communicated verbally 
in an off-hand way by General Schofield to the 
chief of ordnance, and then passed in a verbal 
communication from the chief of ordnance 
who himself was to conduct the sales to the 
new Secretary of War, who without hesitation 
and farther inquiry adopted it. The Secre- 
tary of War, as he himself testifies iu answer 
to my question, consulted nobody for his own 
satisfaction; what the chief of ordnance told 
him was to the Department just as good as law. 
No law officer of the Department was con- 
sulted then. 

The circumstances are somewhat peculiar. 
We hear much about the looseness of construc- 
tion and execution of the laws under Andrew 
Johnson, In fact, whenever this Administration 
is attacked we meet the standing argument -in 
excuse, ‘t But how much worse was it. under 
Andrew Johnson!” And now the very loosest 
construction of a law that ever was made aud 
acted upon under Andrew Johnson is adduced 
as a justification for a far more extensive vio- 
lation of the law made by the officers of this 
Administration. With you, gentlemen, I con- 
demn the misdeeds that were perpetrated under 
Andrew Johnson, but, if you please, cease 
claiming to be saints on your part; if the sins 
committed under this Administration are to be 
justified by the smaller and less considerable 
sins committed under Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
cease to exclaim, “We thank thee, Lord, that 
we are not like those sinners who went before 
us. 

Now, I ask you in all soberness, is this the 
way in which the high officers of the Govern- 
ment are to construe the laws of the land? 
Is it the part of good officers to accept the 
most glaring errors of their predecessors as 
their own rule of conduct without even taking 
the trouble to satisfy themselves as to the jus- 
tice of what they are doing? Is that intelli- 
gent, is that conscientious government? It 
seems to be more than intelligent and consci- 
entious enough for the committee, but I doubt 
whether intelligent and conscientious enough 
for the welfare of the people. 

But worse than that, the committee have 
found another still more striking justification 
for a violation of the law. Listen; it is that 
the violation of law as perpetrated by the War 
Department was more beneficial to the Gov- 


ernment in its results than the observance of 
the law would have been! Let us look at the 
committee’s own language: 

“ Nevertheless it must be admitted that the 
soldier’s construction ”’— 

Meaning the construction of the law as made 
by General Schofield and accepted by General 
Belknap— A 


“was far more beneficial to the Government and 
more in harmony with the object of the act than a 
lawyer’s construction would have been.” 


Now, sir, I calla doctrine like this the most 
abominable, the most dangerous and destructive 
doctrine ever advanced in a country enjoying 
free institutions—a doctrine utterly subversive 
of a Government of laws. Let the principle be 
once established that the officers of the Gov- 
ernment may be justified in violating the law 
when the violation of the law in their opinion 
is more beneficial to the Government than its 
observance, and there is the end of all respons- 
ible power. Let the practice be established 
that the representatives of the people will con- 
sider a violation of law justified on such a plea, ` 
and there is the end of parliamentary Gov- 
ernment; there is the end of republican insti- 
tutions. If you are willing to let executive 
officers construe and exccute the laws, that is, 
virtually make the law for themselves as they 
deem best for the public interests, then you, 
legislators of the country, may go home, for 
you have’created an authority that will tell you 
what is best for the country, instead of listen- 
ing to your voices. Does it not seem as if we 
were approaching that point at this present 
moment? Look around you. 

The Secretary of the Treasury negotiates a 
loan, and in his expenditures he goes far be- 
yond the allowance provided for in the statute ; 
and he is justified on the ground that his trans- 
gression facilitates negotiation of the loan! 
The Secretary of the Navy paysa claim of 
$93,000 in direct violation of the clear mean- 
ing of the statute, and yet that lawless act is 
justified on the plea that in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Navy that claimant had an 
equitable claim against the United States! 
And now an equally clear violation of the law 
is committed by the War Department, and it 
ig vindicated on the ground that in the opin- 
ion of the War Department that was the best 
way to make money. 

l tell you, you go on in that direction, you 
permit such precedents to be established, and 
your officers will soon shrink from nothing in 
construing, in obeying, or in violating the 
laws, according to their, and not to your no- 
tion of public, and by and by also of their 
private interests. 

Show me the vilest despotism in the world, 
show me in that despotism the vilest syco- 
phants, rolling in the dust at the foot of the 
throne, and those sycophants will justify the 
vilest acts of that despotism upon the identical 
doctrine that those in power know best whether 
it is more beneficial to the public interest to 
obey or to violate the law. 

I am very far from comparing any Senator 
on this floor with any of those sycophants; 
but let me tell them it is alarming, it is humili- 
ating to find something like this doctrine, 
which is the very foundation of all irrespons- 
ible power, of all arbitrary government, advo- 
cated in the American Senate; and as a Sen- 
ator, as a friend of republican institutions, 
and as an American, I declare I would 
rather have this right hand cut off than that 
fod sign my name to such a doctrine like 

is. 

After all this it is perhaps not surprising 
that we should in the same. paragraph of the 
report be treated to something equally start- 
ling and significant. Listen to this. Speaking 
of the construction of the statute acted upon 
by the War Department, the report says: 

** This was rather a soldier’s than a lawyer’s con- 
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struction of the act, In the opinion of your com- 
mittee the letter of this act. requires that nothing 
should be sold at private sale which had not pro- 
viously been offered. on thirty days’ notice, at pub- 
licsale, Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
soldier’s construction was far more beneficial to the 
Government and more in. harmony -with the object 
of the act, than a lawyer’s construction would have 
een. * 


Look there; a soldier’s construction of a 
statute of the United States! A new sort of 
legal authority, a soldier’s construction, which 
is so much more beneficial to the interests of 
the Government, and so much more in har- 
mony with the object of the law, than a law- 
yer’s construction would have been! Is there 
‘any doubt about the meaning of a statute? Let 
only a soldier be asked to construe it, for he in- 
stinctively knows the object of the law so much 
better than the lawyer. would have known it; 
his construction is so much more beneficial to 
the Government than the lawyer’s would have 
been. Do you hear that? Do you understand 
what this means, especially in times like these ? 
. Is there a violation of the law; never mind, 
your committee tells you, you have instead of 
the sanctity of law the soldier’s construction, 
which is so much more beneficial to the inter- 
ests of this Government! Who of you willbe 
squeamish enough now to complain of a viola- 
tion of the law when we enjoy the blessings 
of a soldier’s legal construction? Is it not 
time to abolish the Cabinet and these legisla- 
tive bodies, and to put in their places the 
higher and more beneficial understanding of a 
council of war? Should we not make haste 
. "to do away with the Supreme Court and the 

other legal tribunals of the country, and have 
the laws interpreted and administered by the 
far superior and more beneficial wisdom of a 
court-martial? Bow your heads, Senators, 
-before that higher legal authority, a soldier’s 
construction of thelaw, and presume no longer 

` to stand in the way of a blessing which you 
are so much less able to confer. 

Speaking in sober earnest, sir, a committee 
of the Senate of the United States fallen in 
Jove with a soldier’s construction of the law 
in preference to a lawyer’s—is not that a very 
strange sign of the times? Justifying a vio- 
lation of the law on the ground that it is a sol- 
dier’s construction—is it not time that we 
should at last come to our senses? Should we 
not stop and consider what such enormous and 
unprecedented doctrines will lead to, doctrines 
fitted only for the military despotisms of the 
-Old World, and hardly acceptedeven there? I 
doubt whether the sanctity of the law has ever 
been trifled with in language of as wanton 
levity in any constitutional Government as it 
has been in this report. 

Take care lest so insidious an example 
become contagious, for if the spirit which dic- 
tated this report obtain the sanction of the 
representatives of the people in these legis- 
lative Halls; if it become the accepted and 
ruling sentiment of the American people; 
nay, if it be not repelled with indignation and 
alarm throughout this land, then indeed the 
‘friends of popular liberty and republican insti- 
tutions may well say that evil days are coming. 
As for me, sir, I shall never cease to fight that 
spirit which appears here in so repulsive a 
iape as long as I have a voice to speak, and 
I do not hesitate to affirm that, bad as the 
willful violations of the law by the War Depart- 
ment and its officers may be, the justification 
they have received at the hands of this com- 
mittee, and the principles upon which. such 
justification is based, are infinitely worse. 
‘Phey are among the most alarming symptoms 
of the decay of this Government as a Govern- 
ment of laws, and of that political demoraliza- 
tion which ig attacking our body-politic to its 
very core. It is indeed time that the military 
construction and administration of the laws 
should be made to cease in this country when 
we see Senators of the United States with such 


Sales of Arms to French Agents—Mr. Schurz. 


delight bow to “the soldier’s construction of 
the law.” ; 

I now proceed to the second question in- 
volved in this report, whether the sales of 
arms were made in accordance to. the rule 
laid down: by our own Government as to its 
duties as a neutral. The majority of the com- 
mittee says most emphatically that they were. 
Let us see. 

Under what circumstances was that rule 
established. by our Government? There was 
a great war raging between France and Ger- 
many. Our Government declared its neutral- 
ity. Sales of arms and ordnance stores by 
private persons were legitimately made at the 
risk of their being confiscated by either bel- 
ligerent party as contrabaud of war. But it 
appeared that a belligerent party itself applied 
to this Government for arms and ordnance 
stores through its agent, Mr. Remington, and 
in his name, Mr. Squire. On October 18, 1870, 
Mr. Squire exhibited at the War Department 
a dispatch, which in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War revealed Mr. Remington as an 
agent of the French Government. Then the 
Secretary of War ordered that no arms or 
ordnance stores should be sold to Mr. Rem- 
ington or persons acting for him, on the ground 
that Mr. Remington was the agent of one of 
the belligerent parties. 

This order and rule was correct. It placed 
the Government, as to the observance of its 
neutral obligations in the right position. Had 
this rule been observed, then certainly no com- 
plaint. would have been made on that head. 
Was that rule observed by the officers of the 
Government? Let us examine the testimony. 

In the first place, on the very same day, the 
18th of October, 1870, when, after the exhi- 
bition of that dispatch and the discovery of 
Mr. Remington as an agent of the French 
Government, the Secretary of War prohibited 
sales of arms to that agent, carbines to the 
number of thirty-seven thousand and cartridges 
to the number of seventeen million were sold 
to the same individual. To be sure it is 
asserted that the agreement upon which those 
arms and that ammunition should be sold to 
him was made previous to his discovery as a 
French agent; but it must also be observed, 
and it appears very clearly from the testimony, 
that previous to the discovery only a verbal 
understanding took place between an officer of 
the ordnance department and the agent of the 
French Government, and that by no act on 
either side was that bargain confirmed. 

It was the usage of this Government that 
when arms and ordnance stores were sold to 
any private party a deposit was made, a so- 
called margin was put up by the purchaser to 
bind the bargain. It appears from the testi- 
mony before us that such deposit was not 
made and accepted before the discovery was 
made that Mr. Remington wasa French agent; 
that the deposit was offered and was accepted 
two days after the War Department had issued 
the order that no arms and ammunition should 
be sold tothat agent of the French Government; 
and itappears further from the evidence that six 
weeks after that time the arms and cartridges 
were delivered by the Government to the same 
agent of the French Government. 

Now, is there a Senator on this floor who 
will deny that this was flagrant violation of 
the rule established by the War Department— 
the rule, I mean, that in consideration of the 
neutral duties of this Government no arms or 
ordnance stores should be sold to any agent 
of either of the belligerent parties? If, in the 
opinion of the Government, our neutral duties 
were violated by the sale of arms to a belli- 
gerent, is it not clear that they were still more 
pointedly violated by the delivery of arms to 
a belligerent party? Is not the delivery ‘the 
main thing? And certainiy no previous ĉon- 
tract could justify such a delivery. As the 
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minority réport drawn up by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stevenson] very conclusively 
shows, if a druggist had sold poison to an in- 
dividual and actually taken the money there- 
for, and afterward discovered that individual 
to be a criminal, would that druggist be bound 
to deliver the poison. to him?» Would it: not, 
on the contrary, be his duty to withhold the 
article so sold, although the buyer may bave 
put the purchase-money into his hands? 

In order to understand this matter still more 
clearly, look at the case of the rebel cruisers 
which at this time gives the Governmentof the 
United States and that of Great Britain’ so 
much trouble. I assert that the British Gov- 
ernment might have permitted the building 
of ever so many war-ships had it only not 
permitted them to go out. Not that the rebel 
cruisers were permitted to be built in Great 
Britain, but that they were permitted to escape 
from British ports, was: the ‘circumstance 
which constituted the violation” of - neutral 
duties on the part of the British Government, 
and which furnished our Government a ground 
upon which to put forth its claims. 1 repeat, 
the failure to prevent their escape was the sin 
for which Great Britain is held to account, and 
not the mere construction of the vessels on the 
Mersey. In one word, the delivery constituted 
the real crime. And thus the delivery of these 
arms constituted the breach of that rule which 
our Government laid down to guard against a 
violation of ous veutral duties, and not the 
mere contract of sale. I suppose every school- 
boy can aud should understand that ; andif the 
War Department was not intelligent enough to 
understand it, then itis indeed time thas’ we 
should have a War Department with common 
sense enough to justly construe rules established 
by itself to guard our neutral obligations.. But 
if they had sense enough in the War Department 
to understand it,and yet did notactaccordingly, 
then it ishigh time we should have a War De- 
partment with honesty enough to enforce its 
own rales in good faith. If the President of 
the United States had appreciated and cared 
to execute his duty in the premises, then I 
assert he should not have hesitated to remove 
the officer responsible for the delivery of arms 
and ammunition to the same person who 
had been excluded from the sales made by. the 
Government on the ground of his being a 
French agent. 

Now, let us look at the testimony in the 
celebrated case of the breech-loaders, bought 
in the name of Mr. Richardson, the lawyer of 
Ilion. of whom we have heard before. The 
order was that no arms and ordnance stores 
should be sold to Remington, nor, as ihe Sec- 
retary of War testified in response to a ques- 
tion putby myself, to avy person known to buy 
for Remington. Mr. Remington spent several 
months in France in the year 1870. About 
the 3d of December, 1870, he returned to this 
country for the express object of purchasing 
breech-loaders. At once a mysterious exchange 
of dispatches takes place between the ordnance 
agency in New York and the Ordnance Bureau 
here at Washington. The ordnance agent at : 
New York requested General Dyer to come: to 
New York “for the purpose of meeting par- 
ties.’ General Dyer telegraphed back that he 
had not time to go to New York, but requesied 
that the parties meet him here. Finally; low- 
ever, he did go to New York to look atter the 
business there. : 

Let the minority report. drawn up by tha: 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Sravenson } tell 
the story: yii 

“The sale of the breech-loading muskets, -which 
to a great extent were still in the hands.of troops, 
was then taken in hand, and soon thereafter the 
manufacturing of a large quantity of cartridges to 
accompany them was ordered.. suena ageees 

‘The arms merchants known in the trade were not 


invited by letter to sendin bids, as they had been in 
October. General Dyer addressed the following 
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letter. to the Ordnance Bureau at Washington, 


(page 108 :) - 


Sale of Springfield breech-loaders; model of 1866, 
and ammunition. 


Orrick or UNITED STATES ORDNANCE AGENCY, 
CORNER HOUSTON AND GREENE STREETS, 
(ENTRANCE ON GREEND,) P. O. Box 1811, 
New Yor Ciry, December 10, 1871. 

Sre: You will please ascertain and inform Major 
CoD by telegraph on Monday next as follows, 
namely: 

Within what time five thousand Springfield 
breech-loading, model of 1866, with two hundred 
sounds of ammunition, can be delivered in New 

or 

‘Within what time ten thousand breech-loading, 
model 1866, with two hundred and fifty rounds of 
ammunition, can be delivered ? i . 

Within what time twenty thousand, with ammuni- 
tion, can be delivered? coke 

What number, with ammunition, can be delivered? 

Reply in cipher, using thiskey: | 

Five thousand muskets and ammunition, A. 

One thousand muskets and ammunition, B. 

Twenty thousand muskets and ammunition, O., 

To express the total number of muskets, with 
ammunition, that can be delivered, and the time in 
days witbin which the deliveries can be made, use 
the following cipher, namely.” 


Iwill not read the cipher signed “A. B. 
Dyer, chief of ordnance, Washington, D. 0.” 

In reply Colonel Benét, in charge of the 
Ordnance Bureau at Washington during Gen- 
eral Dyer’s absence, sent a statement of the 
number of arms and the quantity of ammuni- 
tion that might be had for sale. General 
Dyer then addressed the following letter to 
Colonel Benét, (page 109:) 


Orrice or UNITED STATES ÓRDNANOB AGENCY, 
CORNER HOUSTON AND GREENE STREETS, 
(ENTRANCE ON GREENE,) P. O. Box 1811, 
Nuw York Crry, December 12, 1870. 


Sir: Your answer of yesterday by mail to my 
cipher dispatch of the 10th instant, in relation to 
Springfield breech-loading muskets, model 1866, is 
received. I find that all the muskets of this model, 
or any portion of them, can be sold at our price, 
(cost,) provided four hundred cartridges per gun 
can be furnished with them, 

As these guns are of obsolete pattern, and the 
troops are anxious to obtain the model 1868, it 
would seem that we should sell as many of these 
muskets as we can, and as it is vital that in order 
to do it that ammunition should be furnished, we 
might very properly fabricate it to go with them, 
(to be sold at its full vaiue,) but this cannot be done 
without tho full knowledge and approval of the 
Secretary of War. i 

You will please learn from him, and inform me, 
whether he will authorize ammunition to be made 
at Frankford and sold with the arms, and should ho 
authorize it, direct the commanding officer of Frank- 
ford arsenal at once to increase the manufacture 
of cartridges to the extent of the capacity of the 
arsenal. Á es , 

You can explain to the Secretary why it is desir- 
ablo that allof the 1866 model muskets should be 
gold, aud that only so many as we can furnish ammu- 
nition for can besold, | : 

1 may leave for Springfield armory to-morrow 
night. Advise mo to-morrow forenoon by telegraph 
of the result of your interview with the Secretary, 
and should he approve the sale, have all of the 
unserviceablo muskets of 1866 model ordered to 
Springfield armory to be repaired, and take moas- 
ures to call in the muskets of this model which are 
now inthe hands of the troops, and replace them 
by muskets of the 1868 model. 

Those called in should be sent to New York agency. 

f an exchange of fifteen to twenty thousand or 
more of these muskets, now in the hands of troops, 
for an equal number of Remington arms could be 
made by the Department, it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether it is not desirable that it should be 
done, especially in view of the recommendations 
of the board of which Major General Schofield 
was president, and of the admitted excellence of 
the Remington system, and of the fact that thesame 
cartridge canbe used in the Remington and Spring- 
field standard muskets. F . 

The question of exchange is more especially to be 
considered, as it is not deemed best io materially 
deplete our present limited supply of breech-load- 
ers, even of inferior models, to extent below the 
present quantity. If a sale is made and not an 
exchange, the moneys will of course go into the 
public Treasury, and not be available for the fabri- 
cation or purchase of arms. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

g A.B. DYER. 
Chief of Ordnance, United States Army. 
Lieutenant Colonel S. B. BENÊT, 
Ordnance Office, Washington, D. C. 


Approved: 


WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 
Dzucenser 13, 1870. 


The minority réport proceeds : 


“In reply, Colonel Benét announced that the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, except as to tho pro- 
posed exchange, had been secured, and- that the 
ammunition had been ordered to be made, The arms 
were at once ordered to be sent to New York from 
all parts of the country by speediest means of con- 
veyance, (see telegrams,} and the troops were ordered 
to deliver them up. `; : 

“On December 16 General Dyer, still at New York 
authorized the sale of arms by Colonel Crispin, at 
twenty-one dollars cash, and also ammunition, at 
thirty-five dollars per thousand. : 

“On December 29 a letter was received from Mr. 
Thomas Richardson, offering to buy the arms at 
established prices. General Dyer and Colonel Cris- 
pin both testify that they never saw Mr. Richardson 
until a long time afterward. In his testimony, Gen- 
eral Dyer made the following statement: . 

“Question. Did you sell a lot of breech-loading 
muskets to one Thomas Richardson ? 

* Answer, Alot of breech-loading muskets was 
sold, and, I believe, to one Thomas Richardson, I 
saw from thereport that he wasthe purchaser. Who 
he was I did not know. X 

“ Question, Did you see him? 

“ Answer. I never saw him. . f 

“Question, Was any public notice given thirty 
days before the sale of those breech-loading arms 
took place, that that kind of arms were to be sold ? 

“Answer. Of some of the breech-loading arms 
there was. a s 

“Question. Is the public notice on the records of 
the Department? A 

“Answer. I. presume so. K 

“Question. The breech-loading muskets sold to 
Richardson were of Allen’s patent of 1866, were they 
not 

“Answer. Yes, sir. . i : 

“Question. Have you the original of the bid which 
was sent in by Thomas Richardson? . 

“Answer. It may be in the office. As I said before, 
thesale of those arms was made by the officer in 
New York, Major Crispin, and I did not know to 
whom they were sold, He had my authority to sell 
those 1866 model arms at a particular price, After 
I gave that order I made no further inquiry, and I 
did not know until after the sale had been made 
who was the purchaser. 

“Question. The bids for the arms would regularly 
come to the Ordnance Bureau, would they not? 

“Answer. No; they were with him. — 

“ Question. D:d the Ordnace Bureau inquire who 
were the bidders for those arms, so as to ascertain 
whether there were agents of any of the belligerent 
Powers among them? , 

“Answer. Itdid not. That was left entirely to the 
oficer making tho sale, A 

“ Question, In the case where Richardson bought 
those breech-loading arms, were there any sealed 
bids invited? 

t Answer. Not thatIam aware of. AsI told you, 

knew nothing whatever about the sale of those 
arms. The last thing that I did in regard to it was 
to authorize the sale at the established prices, I had 
fixed the prices. 

“ Question. Who urged that the cartridges should 
be manufactured 7 $ i 

“Answer. I do not remember who. I think, in 
conversation with Major Crispin, we concluded that 
if ammunition could be furnished with those guns 
we could find a sale for them. I knew we had no 
such ammunition on hand. I considered it desira- 
ble to get rid of the guns on the best terms we could, 
and thought it would be good policy to furnish the 
ammunition, just as we would put guns in order, 

* This would convey the impression that General 
Dyer, when he resolved upon thesale of the breech- 
loading muskets and had them ordered in from all 
parts of the country, and even from the hands of the 
troops,and when cartridges were ordered to be manu- 
factured to accompany the arms, had no particular 
purchase atallin view. Butin his letter of Decem- 
ber 12, 1870, we find the following statement: ‘I 
find that all the muskets of this model, or any pors 
tion of them, can be soid atour price, provided four 
hundred cartridges per gun can be furnished with 
them. You can explain to the Secretary why it is 
desirable that all of the 66 model muskets should be 
sold, nee that only so many as we can furnish for can 

e soid. 

“From this it appears that the purchaser had 
already been found, and that this purchaser insisted 
upon a certain quantity of ammunition to accom- 
pany the guns. Who was this purchaser? There is 
a letter in evidence addressed by Mr. Remington to 
Mr. Le Cesne, president of the commission of arma- 
ment in France. 
not been questioned. It is dated at New York, 
December 13, 1870. Mr. Remington was at the time 
in that city. In that letter Mr. Remington says: 
‘Regarding the purchase of Springfields, trans- 
formed, Allen system, I am sorry to say the great- 
est number we may hope to get will not, I fear, 
exceed forty thousand. The Government havenever 
made but about seventy-five thousand. all told, and 
forty thousand is the greatest. number they think it 
prudentto spare, I may beable to procure, depend- 
ing upon an exchange of our arms at some future 
time, for the number of breech-loading Springfields 
over and above the forty thousand they are willingto 
let go now. This question of an exchange, with the 
very Trienal feeling I find existing to aid France, E 
hope to be able to procure. More cartridges for these 
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forty thousand will, in a great measure, require to 
be made, as the Government have-not above three 
million on: hand.. But. the Government has con- 
sented to allow the requisite number, four hundred 
for each gun, to be made, and the cartridge-works 
have had orders (given yesterday) to increase pro~ 
duction to full capacity of works. This question of 
making cartridges at Government works was a diffi- 
cult one to get over, but it is done. Tho price the 
Government will charge for the gun and cartridges 
will be cost, or as near that as possible. The forty 
thousand guns cannot all be shipped immediately, 
as they are distributed in the various arsenals 
throughout the country. The chief of ordnance 
thinks it may take twenty or thirty days before all 
would be brought in. 

“We find between this letter and that addressed by 
General Dyer to Colonci Benét on the previous day, 
a singular correspondence: an offer to parse all 
the Springfield breech-loaders that can be had; the 
cartridges which must accompany the guns in each 
letter stated exactly at four hundred rounds per 
gun; the cartridges to be manufactured in the Gov- 
ernment workshops, and that the production must 
be increased to the full capacity of the works; the 
exchange with Remington arms to be effected at 
some future time; the price of arms to be cost. 

‘Colonel Benét informs General Dyer by telegraph 
of the approval of the proposition by the Secretary 
of War, (page 110,) that the ammunition had been 
ordered’ to be made, and that General Dyer’s wishes 
were fully carried out. And onthesame day, Decem- 
ber 13, Mr. Remington writes the same information 
to Mr. Le Cesne. What a wonderful coincidence 
between Dyer’s dispatches and Remington’s letter! 

*“Was Goneral Dyor at New York in direct com- 
munication with Mr.Remington? He testifies as 
follows: i 

“Question. When you were in New York about 
December 19, 1870, when the order was given that 
these breech-loading arms were to be sold, did you 
see either Remington or Squire there ? 

‘Answer, Ihave no recollection of it. 

“‘But other witnesses did have arecollection of it, 
Colonel Crispin testifies as follows, (page 194:) 

| Question. Was not General Dyer there, according 
to his correspondence, on the 9th of December, 1870? 

“Answer. He was there when his correspondence 
was written. His letter of instruction to me was 
dated in my office, . 

“ Question. Did he have any intercourse with Col- 
onel Squire? f: p 

“Answer. I do not think he did at that time. That 
is my impression, but I will not speak positively, 

'‘ Question. You never saw them together ? 

“Answer, Icannotsay that at that time I saw them 
together. i , 

wee At what time did you see them to- 
gethor 

“Answer. [have seen them together herein Wash- 
ington, I do not recollect at present where. I saw 
them together in New York. a 

** Question. Did you see Mr. Remington there 
about that time ? 

Answer. [saw Mr. Remington there, _ 

“ Question. Did you see General Dyer in inter- 
course with him? 

“Answer. I have seen them together. 

“* Question. That’ was about the 9th or 10th of 
December, 1870? 

“Answer. I cannot say positively what was the 
time they were together, do not, recollect, 
simply know by the date of the correspondence. 
Whether General Dyer was there on the 9th or 10th, 
I have forgotten. 

_'* Question. General Dyer was in your office at that 
time frequently ? > 

“Answer. He was in New York only twice. I 
said in my testimony before the House committee 
once or twice; I think it was twice. 

** Question. I mean aboutthe time that correspond- 
ence took place with regard to the breech-loading 
rifles, in December, 1870? 

‘Answer. He was in New York at that time, 

‘* Question. Did you hear anything said about the 
manufacturing of cartridges? 

“Answer, I did not listen attentively to the con- 
versation which was. occurring between them, 

“ Question, Between whom? 

‘Answer, Between Mr. Remington and General 
Dyer, whom I said I saw together. [may have over- 
heard some conversation as to that.subject; Ican- 
not be positive. 

* Question, As to manufacturing cartridges? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 

Question. You say you may have heard some 
conversation about the manufacturing of cartridges? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

q guestion, You are not sure? 

nswer. I cannot be positive at this date what 
the conversation exactly was. At that time I was 
very busy in my office, and so was my chief clerk, 
Question. Was there not some conversation be- 
tween them as to the propriety of selling the breech- 
loading guns of the model of 1866, or whether they 
could be sold, and how many could be sold? 

"Answer. I should not be surprised if such a con- 
versation did take place; but it was one of those 
evanescent things that made no impression on my 
mind, so that I cannot state the facts distinctiy. 

** Question. Is it your impression that such a con- 
versation occurred ? | i j 

Answer. It is my impression that conversations 
on these general subjects took place between Mr. 
Remington and General Dyer.” 
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Who was Mr. Remington? He was theagent 
of the French Government to whom; accord- 
ing to the order of the War Department, no 
arms or ordnance stores should be sold on ac- 
count of the neutral obligations of the United 
States. And who was General Dyer?. He was 
the chief of ordnance in our War Department. 
Now, considering that Colonel Crispin, to say 
nothing of bis high character, is a subordinate 
of General Dyer, and cannot be inclined to 
create impressions prejudicial to bis chief, 
seems to be conclusive as to General Dyer’s 
and Mr. Remington’s personal conferences on 
the subject of these guns and eartridges, and 
there can be no reasonable donbt as to the 
purchaser alluded to in General Dyer’s letter, 
who would take all the breech-loaders, with 
four hundred rounds of ammunition per gun; 
and that purchaser was Mr. Remington himself. 

The minority report of the Senator from 
Kentucky continues : 


“Between the 13th and 19th of December, 1870, the 
preech-loading Springfields, model of 1866, were 
ordered to be sent forward to New York from all 
parts of the country, (see telegrams, pages 807-809,) 
and orders were issued to military officers to deliver 
those still in the hands of troops. 

“The manufacture of cartridges had also been 
ordered at Frankford arsenal, all in accordance with 
General Dyer’s letter, corresponding with that of 
Remington to Le Cesne. On the 19th, formal au- 
thority to sell was given to Colonel Crispin at New 
York, and at last, on December 29, appears the offer 
to purchase all tho breech-loading Springfields, .50 
caliber, the Government would sell, at established 

rices, by Thomas Richardson, dated at Ilion, (page 


“Thomas Richardson confesses, in his testimony, 
that he merely gave his name for the purchase of 
breech-Joaders and ammunition, which passed at 
once into the hands of Remington. He remembers 
nothing of the particulars of the bargain. He tes- 
tifies that Mr. Smoot, a late lieutenant in the ord- 
nance corps, who at the period of the sales in ques- 
tion was in the employ and pay of Remington | 
Sons, transacted business for him without any writ- 
ten authority and without any power to conclude 
purehasea: e verbally authorizes Smoot to speak 
or him but a few days before he put in his offer for 
the breech-loaders, (December 19,)and Smoot, who 
was also known as being in the employ of the Rem- 
ingtons, was received by Colonel Crispin as Richard~- 
son's representative without any questions being 


asked, 
“Colonel Crispin testifies that the only question 
he asked about Richardson, when the name of the 


latter appeared as a large purchaser of arms, was’ 


addressed to Colonel Squire, Mr. Remington’s 
agent, whether Mr. Richardson was a member of 
the Remington firm. Colonel Squire’s reply being 
in the negative, Colonel Crispin was satisfied, in 
spite of all the surrounding circumstances, and the 
transactions went on. ‘The breech-loaders and am- 
munition purchased in the name of Richardson 
assed, as soon as delivered, into Remington’s 
ands, and were shipped to France. _ na 
“The testimony bearing upon, this transaction 
forces the conclusion upon our mind that Richard- 
son’s bid was put in as a blind to avoid the appear- 
ance of a direct sale from the Ordnance Bureau to 
Mr. Remington; that after all that had occurred 
between General Dyer and Mr. Remington, in New 
York, touching the breech-loading Springfield mus- 
kets and ammunition, General Dyer could easily 
have ascertained that Thomas Richardson was but 
a cover to avoid the appearance of a direct sale 
from the Ordnance Bureau to Mr. Remington.” 


Now, I ask, is there any member of the 
committee or can there be any Senator who 
has listened to this recital or who has studied 
the testimony contained in this report and will 
then gainsay the truthfulness of the assertion 
that General Dyer and Mr. Remington did 
transact this business in person? I therefore 
affirm, on the strength of this testimony, that 
the purchase of breech-loaders and cartridges 
was negotiated directly between General Dyer 
and Mr. Remington, between the chief of 
ordnance and the French agent, in person, in 
flagrant violation of the order of the War 
Department, and no sane man can read the 
evidence in this case without arriving at the 
same conclusion. 

Another case of similar import is that of 
the Gatling guns, which I will lay before the 
Senate in the language of the minority report: 

“The circumstances. surrounding the exchange 
of Gatling guns with General Franklin, vice presi- 


dent of the Colt’s Arms Manufacturing Company, 
at Hartford, Connecticut, are equally singular. 


|| tract, delivered from Watervliet arsenal to General 


| forethe committee throws no light apon this matter. | 


“Sometiméin December. 1870, Mr. Remington, or 
his agent, whom he met in New York, toid General 
Franklin that the Government bad certain Gatling 
guns which hé(Remington):hoped to be able to get, 

General Franklin’s testimony, page 494,) and that 
this could be effected in the way of an exchange, if 
the Colt’s Arms Manufacturing Company would con- 
sent to take nine Gatling guns then in the possession 
of the Government, and to deliver in their place, to 
the Government, nine Gatling guns of a superior 
model. The Remingtons informed him that ‘such 
a thing could: probably be done,’ (testimony; page 


“General Franklin went to Washington, saw Gen- 
eral Dyer about it, and found General Dyer under- 
stood the matter as the Remingtons had represented 
it to him, (Franklin testimony, page 751.) A contract 
was made, accordingly, in the following language, 
(page 622:) 

Wasnineror, D. C., December 30, 1870. 

GeneraL: The Colt’s Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany will agree to receive from the United States 
nine .50-caliber six-barrel Gatling guns, with car- 
riages, and return the same number of guns and 
carriages in six months from the date of the receipt 
from the United States of the guns, &c., the guns to 
be returned to be fitted with improved extractors 
and traversing motion, if required. Itis understood 
that the carriages are to be made by the ordnance 
department, at the expense of Colt’s Arms Com- 
pany. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

i _W. B. FRANKLIN, 
Vice President and General Agent 


Colt’s Arme Company. 
Major General A. B. DYER, . 
Chief Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 

“Thereupon General Dyer issued the following in- 
structions to the ordnance agency at New York, 
(page 623:) 

ORDNANCE Orrice, War DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1871. 


Str: Upon the application of the Colt’s Arms 
Company you will make requisition upon Colonel 
Hagner for the delivery to them of nine .50-cal- 
iber Gatling guns and Garr ages on hand at the 
Watervliet arsenal. ‘Chis will be done upon thè 
Colt’s Arms Company depositing with you the sum 
of $14,400, and giving you a written agreement to 
deliver at the Watervliet arsenal, free of cost to the 
United States, within six months from this date, the 
same number of guns and carriages, the guns to be 
fitted with improved extractors of the latest pattern, 
and the carriages to have a traversing motion, it 
being understood that the carriages are to be made 
by the ordnance department at the Watervliet 
arsenal, and at the expense of the Coit’s Arms Man- 
ufacturing Company, who, upon the fulfilimeut of 
their agreement, are to receive from the United 
States the difference between the amount deposited, 
($14,400,) and the cost of making the nine gun-car- 
riages. The guns are to be inspected by an officer of 
the ordnance department. £ 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. B. DYER, 
Chief of Ordnance, United States Army. 


P. S.—Tho agreement must be sent to thig office. 


COMMANDING OFFICER, United States Agency. 


“@eneral Franklin had aconversation with Gen- 
eral Dyer about the deposit of $14,400 to be made 
but he did not make that deposit himself, nor di 
he pay any attention toit. The deposit was made 
by. ‘somebody,’ without General Franklin’s or the 
company’s action. He acted upon being advised 
of it. He thinks thé deposit was made by the Rem- 
ingtons, ‘because there were no other people who 
had the slightest interest in depositing $14,400 ex- 
cept the Remingtons,’ for the reason that the nine 
Gatling guns were to be delivered to them, (page 
753.) And yet General Franklin never exchanged a 
word with the Remingtons about it. and the deposit 
was made, (testimony, page 754.) That the Reming- 
tons really made the deposit appears from their set- 
tlement with Franklin, (page 723,) the Kemingtons 
accounting for the amount of the deposit, minus the 
cost of the gun-carriages manufactured at Water- 
vliet arsenal. Neitber General Franklin nor the 
Gatling Gun Company, with whom the Colt’s Arms 
Manufacturing Company had business relations, 
(page 754,) advised the Remingtons of the necessity 
of making the deposit, the Remingtons must have j 
been advised by another party as to this matter, į 
and there was no other party interested but the 
Ordnance Bureau. , i 

“ The nine Gatling guns were, according to con- ! 
Franklin, who repaired them for the Remingtons. 
But the carriages of these guns not needing re- 
pairs, General_ Franklin reanested that instead of 
being sent to Hartford, they be kept at Watervliet 
arsenal, which was done. When General Franklin i 
had repaired the guns for the Remingtons he for- 
warded them to their address in New York. 

* To the carriages of those guns which had been 
retained at Watervliet arsenal General Franklin 
gave no further attention. Hedid not request that 
they be forwarded, but they were sent to Colonel 
Crispin, commanding officer of the ordnance agency 
at New York, and. thea found their way into the ' 


hands of the Remingtons. The correspondence be- 


General Franklin testifies that. he understood:the 
carriages were sent to the address of the Reming- 
tons at New York, but has no positive knowledge, 
Mr. McGowan testifies that : be thinks the carriages 
were delivered to Austin Baldwin & Co., in pursu~ 
ance of some verbal instructions: from somebody. 
But General Franklin positively denies that he 
gave any instructions to that: effect, or any instruo- 
tions with regard to the delivery of the carriages at 
all,and ho is sure there was no other member of the 
Colt’s Arms Company through whom that business 
went, (pages 755-756.) Certain it is, however, that, 
without any instructions being given. about that 
matter by General Franklin, or any other member 
of the Colt’s Arms Company, the gun-carriages sent 
from Watervliet arsenal to Colonel Crispin went into 
the hands of the Remingtong, as accounted for by 
them to General Franklin,(page 723.) General Prank- 
lin further testifies, in answer to the question whether 
he had any personal conversation with. Dyer. or 
Crispin about it, that he thought it was ‘generally 
understood by everybody that he (Franklin) had 
any business connection with in regard to this mat- 
ter that the Remingtons were the people to whom 
the guns were to be delivered,’ (pages.495.) And fur~ 
ther: ‘these nine guns that were got from Water- 
vlict came to us without any instructions from any- 
body, but I knew perfectly well all the time that 
they were.to go to the Remingtons, although there © 
may have been no mention made in the correspond~ 
ence of it. I knew very well that everybody I dealt 
with knew that too. As soon as these nine guns 
came to'our factory we received instructions from 
the Remingtons with regard to them, and from no- 


body else, and the guns were disposed of according 


to their instructions.’ z 

“In reply to the question: ‘Was there not a 
design upon your part that the Ordnance Bureau 
should not know?’ General Franklin declared: 
‘Not the slightest in the world, The Ordnance 
Bureau knew just as much as I did? He subse- 
quently qualified this declaration as follows: ‘It 
was my impression that the Ordnance Bureau knew 


just as much as I did. : 

“General Dyer denies having any knowledge of it. 
We seok not to impugn him, and least of all to.do 
him the slightest injustice. But it is evident from 
the testimony that the Remingtons were advised of 
the probability that the bargain could be made be~ 
fore General Franklin made his proposition to the 
Ordnance Bureau; that the Remingtons made the 
deposit of $14,400 at the ordnance agency at New 
York, through a New York bank, without having 
been advised about it by General Franklin, and that 
the gun-carriages found thoir way from the ordnance 
agency at New York into Remington’s hands with- 
out any knowledge of or instructions from General 
Franklin, or uny member of the Colt’s Arms Com- 
pany. The conclusion is inevitable that there was 
an understanding between Remington and some- 
body connected with the Ordnance Bureau; for with- 
out this neither the matter of the deposit nor the de- 
livery of the gun-carriages could have been effected 
in the absence of instructions and advice of any kind 
from General Franklin, In no othor way can the 
testimony be harmonized.” : 

Now, sir, I ask you, is it not as clear as sun- 
light that the ordnance department was in- 
direct personal contact and collusion with 
Remington, the French agent? We see Rem- 
ington’s hand again in the sale of a lot of ten 
thousand Navy rifles, which, when they were 
sold, had not yet been finished in the Spring- 
field armory, but were sold on the part of the 
Navy Department ostensibly for the reason 
that some slight defect had been detected 
which in the opinion of the Department ren: | 
dered it advisable that they be disposed of; 
and, remarkable enough, according to the cor- 
respondence which appears in this report, 
that defect had been discovered and had been 
brought to the notice of the Navy Department— 
by whomdoyouthink? By Mr. Remington, the 
French agent: himself, and the Navy Depart- 
ment confesses it! And then the Navy rifles 
are sold to a third party, and forthwith pass 
into Remington’s hands to ‘be shipped to 
France. : Be 

And now I ask, are not these things true? 
Are they not fully developed and conclusively 
proven by the evidence? Is there any sane 
man who can gainsay it? Bat what has the 
majority report to say about such startling rev- 
elations? To bring the facts proven in con- 
formity with the rule laid down by the War: 
Department was indeed a desperate task, and 
it was.desperately performed. If I admire 
anything in the report. of that majority ofthe 
committee, it is its exuberant spirit’ of venter- 
prise. In the first place, the testimony. -is 
entirely lost sight of in the report. There 
is not the slightest allusion to the. evidence 
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given by the witnesses, It is just as if this 
investigation had never been undertaken. But 
the committee resorts to argument, and what 
argument! -In the'first place it asserts that 
Remington, although the War Department be- 
lieved him to be a. French agent, was no French 
agent after all. A wonderfuldiscovery! The 
Secretary of War read ‘a dispatch which, to 
his unsophisticated mind, conveyed. the idea 
that Remington was the agent of the French 
Government for the purchase of arms; and 
well he might, for here is the dispatch: 
Irion, New York, October 13. 

W. C. Squrre, Arlington House, Washington : 

Remington telegraphs if you have not yet 
bought fot the Government you willbe able to do 
so on better terms. By decree of the Government, 
issued yesterday, all arms entering France are liable 
to be taken as national property and: paid for ac- 
cording to appraisement. Speculators in arms in- 
tended for France will find their profits small. Com- 
petition with you has been forced and fictitious. 

What does this mean, ‘‘if you have not yet 
bought for the Government?” The testimony 
shows that ‘the Government’! meant the 
French Government.” What does it mean that 
“by decree of-the Government,’’ meaning 
the French Government, ‘‘issued yesterday, all 
arms entering France are liable to be taken: 
as national property and paid for according 
to appraisement?’? Tt means simply that no 
men shall import arms into France with any 
advantage to himself except that which the 
French Government is willing to grant him, 
that thus competition is to be killed, so that 
Mr. Remington, the agent of the French 
Government, may control the market. Of 
course, the unsophisticated mind of the Sec- 
retary jumped at once to the conclusion that 
Remington must necessarily be an agent of 
Franee, and I think that conclusion was very 
well justified. There was a ‘‘soldier’s con- 
struction”? again, gentlemen of the committee, 
but this time it seems the.soldier’s construction 
did not exactly suit you, aud the astute lawyer 
steps in for the purpose of protecting the unso- 
phisticated soldier against himself. Remington 
not an agent of France when the Government 
sold and delivered arms to him in October and 
November, and yet Remington, according to 
the majority report. recognized as an agent of 
France when iris asserted that the War Depart- 
meut did not deliver armg and ordnance stores 
to him! What was the difference between his 
position in October and November, and that 
in December and January? In October and 
November he received a commission from the 
French Government for the arms he bought, 
and in December and January he did the 
same, only that in October and November his 
commission was five per cent., and in Decem- 
ber aud January it was two and a half per cent. 

` But aside from that the relations between 
Remington and the French Government were 
absolutely the same; there was no difference 
atall. Whatconstitutes an agent? We have 
in this very document a professional opinion 
on that point; it is given by Mr. Garrison, 
an old merchant, one of the witnesses in this 
case: ; 

Question, What would you consider the conditions 
that would make a merchant an agent of the French 
Government in the purchase of arms? 

“Answers, A man who bought. articles for the 
French Government on a commission.” 

And that was exactly Mr. Remington’s rela- 
tion to the French Government. 

Sir, the Secretary of War drew his conclu- 
sions justly from that dispatch. How aston- 
ished the unsophisticated mind of that soldier 
must have been when the lawyer’s wits sug- 
gested to him that he had been saperfluously 
virtuous! Qh, the simple-minded Secretary; 
he himself suspected some wrong in the case, 
and he did not know by half how innocent he 
was until the committee of investigation told 
him, just as the Irishman who stood before a 
police court, and who, when he was acquitted, 


exclaimed, ‘I -almost suspected myself of 
having broken Jimmy’s head, and I did not 
know, until J heard -my lawyer, that I was as 
innocent as a new-born babe.” [Laughter. ] 
The Secretary was not quite as quick as the 
Irishman, for when you read this testimony, 
you will“ find that it required with him some 
hard thinking to convince himself of his inno- 
cence... But I suppose the committee have 
thoroughly convinced him by this time. 

But even the lawyer’s ingenuity and -skill 
were not sufficient to the task of reasoning 
away the evidence proving the direct com- 
plicity of the ordnance officers in the subse- 
quent sales to Remington, the French agent, 
under the name of Richardson, and in the 
Gatling gun case. There discretion was the 
better part of valor. When they found it 
impossible to deny that arms and ordnance 
stores had been sold by our officers directly to 
French agents, then the committee resorted 
to a heroic effort. 


The Secretary of War virtually admits him- 


self that the sale of arms by the Government 
to a belligerent. party is a violation of our neu- 
tral obligatious. When it is proved that 
officers of the Government have done this 
very thing, then the committee concludes that 
this is not so much the worse for the officers 
of the Government, but it is so much the 
worse for intervational law. Not only our 
statutes, but also the law of nations must go 
by the board. ; 

And now mark the monstrous doctrine ad- 
vanced in this report by the majority of the 
committee, that a neutral Government may not 
ouly permit its subjects to trade in material 
of war with the belligerent party, which is not 
denied, but that a neutral Government may, 
without compromising its neutrality, open its 
own arsenalgand furnish a belligerent party 
directly with arms and ordnance from its own 
stores. Sir, I think such a doctrine has never 
been heard of since civilized nations have con- 
sidered themselves bound by rules of inter- 
national conduct. Let me quote one of the 
most recent authorities on that subject, Blant- 
schli’s code of international law. Blunutschli 
says: 

“Tt is also a violation of neutral duties when a 
neutral State furnishes or aids in furnishing a belli- 
gerent party with arms or other material of war. 
But when private persons merely in the ordinary 
way of trade sell arms or other material of war to 
the belligerent State, then they indeed run the risk 
to have their goods confiscated by the opposite party 
as contraband of war; but by permitting such com- 
merce of private parties with a belligerent, the neu- 
tral position of the State whose subjects carry on 
such commerce is not compromised; but the neutral 
State is in duty bound to prevent as much as possi- 
ble the exportation from its territory to a belliger- 
ent of large quantities of arms and material of war 
which may afford great aid to one of the belligerent 
parties in the contest.’’ 

So that Biuntschlinot only holds thata neutral 
Government is not permitted to open its own 
arsenals and sell and transfer from its own 
stores arms and material of war to a belligerent 
party or its agents, but that a neutral Govern- 
ment is even bound to see to it that the quanti- 
ties of arms exported by private citizens in aid 
of one of the belligerents are not so large as to 
exercise a very material effect upon the issue 
of the war. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should like to have 
the Senator read section eight hundred and 
eight, on page 406, of the same work, which I 
have here in French. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I have here the work in 
German. I translate from the German the 
section to which the Senator refers: 

“Trade in material of war or the manufacturing 
of the same is not prohibited by international law 
to neutral persons on neutral territory, not even 
when such articles of trade are ordered or bought by 
a belligerent party. 

* But it is the duty of a neutral State to see to it 
that no aid considerable enough to affect the result 
of the war be rendered to a belligerent party by per- 
sons on neutral territory, and itis the right of a bel- 


ligerent to, éapture contraband of war and tc pre- 
vent the reinforcement of the opposite party.” 

“Well, sir, what of this? Is not this the 
same principle laid down in the paragraph 
which I read before? And it tells directly 
against the Senator’s position. That private 
persons may trade in material of war nobody 
denies, although, as Bluntschli states, such 
trade ought not to be carried on to too great 
an extent. But the case is widely different 
when a neutral Government opens its arsenals 
and ‘transfers from its own stock, arms, am- 
munition. and material of war to a belligerent 
party. There is a wide difference recognized 
by every authority on international law. 

Mr. SUMNER. That is impossible. It 
cannot be done. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly not. Such a 
doctrine was never heard of. I think it 
appeared here in this report for the very first 
time in the history of international law. 
What is the statement of the committee? 

“ Congress having, by the act of 1868, directed the 
Secretary of Warto dispose of these arms and stores, 
and the Government being engaged in such sales 
prior to the war between France and Germany, had 
a right to continue the same during the war, and 
might, in the city of Washington, have sold and 
delivered any amount of such stores to Frederick 
William or Louis Napoleon in person, without 
violating the obligations of neutrality, provided 
such sales were made in good faith, not for the pur- 
pose of influencing the strife, butin execution of the 
lawful purpose of the Government to sell its surplus 
arms and stores. 7 

“The United States, therefore, having a perfect 
right to seil these arms, as above stated, it remains 
to be considered what in fact was done by the Gov- 
ernment in the premises.” 

The principle laid down: here is indeed most 
wonderful, that Congress having directed the 
Secretary of War to dispose of arms prior to 
a war abroad, the Government may go on 
selling arms to a belligerent party during the 
pendency of such a war. A Government thus 
relieved of its international obligations by its 
own statutes! Was there ever anything like 
it? Carry that one step further. Suppose 
Congress had directed the Secretary of the 
Navy in time of universal peace to sell our 
iron-clads, fully armed and equipped, to any 


‘purchaser that may offer himself, then, accord- 


ing to the doctrine laid down here, the Gov- 
ernment might go on after the breaking out of 
a war abroad selling to a belligerent party our 
iron-clad vessels, with guns and equipment on 
board, in the lawful pursuit of trade, without 
in the least compromising its neutrality, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Gadoubledly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator says “un- 
doubtedly.’? Can he be in earnest? Is that 
a principle that the American Congress can 
possibly indorse? Then, in the name of com- 
mon sense, let us go home with our Alabama 
claims, for Great Britain did nothing that in 
any degree could be compared with this. It 
was not the British Government that sold rebel 
cruisers to the confederate agents. The rebel 
cruisers were built and sold by private parties ; 
those private parties had carried on their law- 
ful wade before the war of the rebellion ever 
was heard of in this country; and according 
to the doctrine laid down by this committee, 
not only private individuais in England, but 
the British Government, had it ever sold war 
ships before, would have been perfectly in the 
right had they sold iron-clads fully armed and 
equipped to confederare agents. No violation 
of neutral duties in it, L suppose. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If an interruption 
will not annoy the Senator, then we may get 
exactly at the point of difference. The differ- 
ence between the two cases is this: if Eug- 
land had had men-of-war for sale and had sold 
them, that would have been one thing. Our 
complaint against Hugland has been, not that 
she sold what she had « rigbi to sell in peace 
or war, but that she allowed ships to be built 
in her territory for the purpose of being 
equipped, and manned, and sailed from her 
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ports.to.prey upon our commerce. The Su- 
preme. Court of the United-States has decided 
inthe case of the Santissigaa Trinidad, that where 
a ship is.sold, that is where it .is-sent froma 
neutral. country to.be sold as an article of 
commerce, that is contraband of course, and 
runs that risk, bat it is no violation of neutral- 
ity; but that if we had permitted that ship to 
be manned and sailed from our harbors for 
the purpose of making an expedition . against 
the cominerce of a helligerent, that would have 
been making war upon her. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The case of the Santis- 
sima Trinidad is notat allin point here. Now, 
does the Senator not know that the British 
Government as a Government did not sell any 
cruisers to the confederacy? Does he not 
know that those rebel cruisers were built, not 
by the British Government, but by private par- 
ties, the Lairds, whose business it had been for 
many years to do the very same thing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I assume that the 
Senator does not want to misrepresent me or 
misunderstand me. 
` Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly not. 

Mr. CARPENTER, I will not interrupt 
the Senator if it annoys him, 

Mr. SCHURZ. Notatall. . 

Mr. CARPENTER. We all understand 
that the British Government did not sell those 
cruisers. The Lairds did sell them. They 
had a right to sell them in time of peace. 
Our complaint against England, however, was 
that they were furnished. forth there and 
turned into an expedition inside British ter- 
ritory; not that it was a sale of a ship as an 
article of commerce, but that expeditions 
were fitted ont there, these-vessels were built 
there for the purpose of being: used, they were 
manned, they were armed and equipped with 
British guns and with British seamen, and 
sailed from their ports for an expedition. 
That is the ground, as I understand. ; 

Mr. SCHURZ. In answer to this point I 
will go with the Senator once more over. his 
whole argument. He tells us, there having 


been a statute before the French-German war |; 


broke out which authorized and directed the 
War Department to sellarms and ammunition, 
by virtue of that statute the War Department 
had authority, and for aught I know in his 
opinion it was its duty, to sell those arms and 
ammunition during the pendencyofthe French- 
German war, and even directly to the -belli- 
gerent parties if they had been represented here 
by the very chief of the belligerent States. Is 
not that the argument? 

. Mr. CARPENTER. Well, it is partly so 
and partly not. [Laughter] 

Mr. SCHURZ. I will read it from the 
printed report again; und inasmuch as this 
report is reputed to be the production of the 
Senator himself, I think he will not deny 
that I state him correctly when I read hisown 
language. . 

Mr. CARPENTER. The report is all right. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The report says: 

“ Congress having, by the act of 1868, directed the 
Secretary of War to dispose of these arms and stores, 
and the Government being engaged in such sales 
prior to the war between France and Germany, had 
a right to continue the same during the war, and 

ight, in the city of Washington, have sold and 

elivered any amount of such stores to Frederick 
William or Louis Napoleon in person without vio- 
lating the obligations of neutrality, provided such 
sales were made in good faith, not for the purpose 
of influencing the strife, but in execution of the law- 
fal purpose of the Government to sell its surplus 
arms and stores.” 

“That is the Senator’s own statement. What 
does it mean? The statute having been en- 
acted previous to the war, that same statute 
authorized the Government. to sell arms and 
munitions.of war during the pendency of that 
war directly to the belligerent parties repre- 
sented in the: persons of the very chiefs of the 


belligerent States.:- Is that a correct statement 
or not? The Senátor -nods.-assent. -Very 
well. I -went.on to- say that ‘if this applies 
tothe War Department, it might just as well 


apply to the Navy Department; that in 1868. 


a statute might have been passed authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Navy to sell 
off our. iron-clads, fully armed and equipped 
with guns and ammunition on board, to be 
manned here by. whomsoever pleased to man 
them, the flag of the purchasing Govern- 
ment to be hoisted in.our own ports on deliv- 
ery; and that by virtue of that statute our 
Government. might have sold those iron-clads 
fully armed and equipped, in the same man- 
ner in which they might have ‘sold them in 
times of peace, during the pendency of the 
French-German war, either to Louis Napoleon 
or the Emperor William. Is the conclusion 
correct? Very well; then I say if that is the 
law, we may at once withdraw our Alabama 
claims, for then Great Britain did far less than 
the Senator from Wisconsin at the -present 
moment asserts the Government of the Uni- 
ted States would have- been authorized to do. 
Who will gainsay that? I assert that if the 
committee:had been retained as the attorneys 
of Great Britain, which I am sure. they were 
not, certainly they could not have in.tbis case 
used bolder arguments than this; but I am 
sure arguments so reckless will appear rather 
amusing than serious to impartial men in every 
civilized country. At any rate, whatever the 
short-comings of the committee may have been, 
it did not lack the courage of self-sacrifice. 

Now, sir, survey the whole field once more. 
Neither the evidence in the case, nor mani- 
fest truth, nor common sense, nor our own 
laws, nor the law of nations, nor the interests 
of the country before a great international 
tribunal ‘where they-are or-ought to be taken 
care of now, could escape promiscuous 
slaughter to justify the astounding conclusion 
that even if the officers of the Government in 
this case were wrong according to their own 
showing, their own showing must have been 
wrong and the officers must have been right 
in spite of themselves. I leave the majority 
of the committee to the glory of their achieve- 
ments. 

Of course after all this the verdict of that 
majority is that there is no officer of the Gov- 
ernment in the least to blame in this matter; 
that they did just right, nothing more and 
nothing less. But, sir, there are some per- 
sons to blame; some persons who in the opin- 
ion of the committee did wrong; and marvel- 
ous as it may seem, they are not the officers 
of the Government who broke the laws and 
violated the orders of the War Department, 
but the men who really did wrong were those 
upon this floor who moved and advocated that 
those violations of law should be inquired 
into. The committee has indeed not ventured 
to assert in plain and positive language that 
those Senators, meaning the Senator from 
Massachusetts and myself, have been, as was 
ouce insinuated, in communication or colla- 
sion with an agent of a foreign Government 
for illicit purposes. 

Itis indeed stated that those Senators could 
have obtained all-the facts elicited by this 
inquiry by simply applying to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the War Department for 
information, which they might have done in 
five minutes; and it.is intimated that in mov- 
ing the inquiry they were to some extent 
prompted and set on-by a gentleman con- 
nected with-a foreign legation. 

Now, sir, as to the first point, I ask, is there 
a man in-this country credulous enough to 
believe that the War Department would have 
voluntarily disclosed the facts elicited by this 
inquiry? Were not those facts elicited by long 
and difficult examination of witnesses, most, 


of whom were.so. unwilling that the trath’doiil 
be:drawn only froma mass-of evasive and: prè- 
varicating testimony?” And now it is boldly 
asserted that all this could have been discov“ 
ered by ptitting a quéstionor two to the very 
arties who ate so. highly: interested in con: 
cealing what was done. ‘It is “preposterous; 
You: might as well -have tried to discover all 
the abuses ‘of the New York ‘custom-house 
by ‘simply addressing your questions ‘to Tom 
Murphy or to the:firm of: Leet & Stocking. 
But, ag to the second ‘point, I repel. with 
indignation the’ imputation which is thrown 
upon us that the Senator from Massachusetts 
or myself in advocating this inquiry were moved 
by any instigation on the partof anybody con- 
nected with any foreign’ Government in ‘the 
world. Who are the gentlemen of this com- 
mittee that they should undertake to cast so 
foul an imputation upon their ‘associates in this 
body? There is not one of them, let me boldly 
tell them, to whom I yield in patriotic impulse 
or in devotion to the best interests of the Améri- 
can people. : And when to impartial men: the 
question -is once put, who it is that in this busi- 
ness rendered the best service to his country, 
I am sure the answer can be butone ; and that 
is, not those who by artful quibbles or by mon» 
strous doctrines, or by graceless aspersions 
upon their associates, strive to justify the most 
indefensible acts of public servants, thus en- 
couraging violations of law for the future, 
nourishing that demoralization of the public 
service which is so much complained of, ‘and 
instigating the repetition of acts calculated to 
undermine constitutional government and to . 
dishonor and imperil the ‘Republic. Not 
that they rendered a service to this country, 
but those did who fearlessly drew ‘to light the 
wrongs committed, that the breakers of the 
law, even if they do escape the punishment 
they so richly deserve, shall at least not escape 
public reprobation, and that in future those 
who are’ tempted to trifle with the laws and 
the great interests of the Republic shall stand 
in wholesome fear of a watchful eye and of a 
fearless and independent sense of right. For, 
sir, whatever may be the result of this inquiry 
now, and however indisposed ‘those in power 
may be to vindicate the laws, one thing: is 
certain: as long as this generation lives, no 
other Administration will dare again to com- 
promise’ the international standing of this 
country by such scandals as the sales of arms 
here in question. I challenge comparison 
between the character of our conduct and the 
character of this report, and I am sure we 
shall not suffer by placing them side by side. 
Another matter which the committee have 
made the subject of elaborate censure is this: 
in testifying I refused to lay before the com- 
mittee letters giving me confidential info rma- 
tion on the subject under inquiry, and also the 
name of the Senator who had communicated 
to me the letter from Remington to Le Cesne. 
I stated under oath that, aside from the in- 
formation I had from the Marquis de Gham- 
brun, which I testified to, the letters in queg- 
tion all came from American citizens, so that 
they did not bear upon that part of the inquiry 
which related to collugion with: agents of a 
foreign Government. ‘The Senatorfrom Mas- 
sachusetts, I think, made the ‘same -declara- 
tion. The majority of thé ‘committee call 
such a refusal an assumption of ‘fan artful 
and arbitrary immunity belonging to feudal 
days and resting upon monarchical princi- 
ples, a crime, a contempt of the Senate, and 
so On. : 
Now, sir, I will not follow the committee in 
the details of their learned argument, ‘but I 
‘do assert that the Senator from Massachusetts 
and:myself stood in this business: not only as 
witnesses; but also as Senators of the United 
States who had advocated an inquiry, and one 
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of whom was by permission engaged in conduct- 
ing it ;. and standing there as such, we not only 
could claim it as a right, but.we could regard 
it as a duty to refuse a disclosure of confiden- 
tial communications and- conversations with 
other Senators on the subject under inquiry. 
How is information received in such cases? 
In many, perhaps in most instances, from 
voluntary communications of persons who do 
not want their own names to appear, but sug- 
gest names of witnesses to be put on the stand. 
Everybody who has conducted an inquiry 
knows that this is so. You force the dis- 
closure of the names of such persons and 
there is an end of such communications; and 
there is an end, to that extent, of the inquiry 
itself. The Senate has ordered an investiga- 
tion. It is duty of each Senator to promote 
it, and it cannot be the right of the commit- 
tee charged. with its conduct to hamper and 
to defeat it. Let it be understood that the 
private correspondence of a Senator about 
such a matter can be forced to light, and that 
therefore no confidential communication with 
a Senator on such a subject can be had, and one 
of the most important sources of information 
ig stopped, and investigation in many cases 
becomes a mere mockery. There is a certain 
official confidence which a Senator must have 
a right, and which he may claim it as his duty, 
to guard for the public interest. 

But. now as to disclosing a conversation with 
a Senator about public business, which we were 
asked to do; if we can be forced to that by 
order of the majority, I ask you where are we 
going? Have you considered that? If we, 
gentlemen, among ourselves, cannot exchange 
‘a word about a matter of public concern with- 
out fear that some day a committee of investi- 
gation may lay its hands upon oar shoulders 
and force us to answer the questions, '‘ What 
did you say to your associate,” and ‘‘ What 
did he reply’’—if that can be done, where will 
be the end of the encroachments of: the ma- 
jority upon your independence and discretion 
as legislators of this Republic? 

As for myself, I may say I had absolutely 
nothing to conceal concerning myself in this 
case; and I did not conceal anything. The 
information I received by confidential letters 
appeared in the shape of evidence, every item 
of it. I might have exhibited those letters 
but for the fact that they were confidential, 
and that their exhibition would have stopped 
at once further information. 

I might bave testified also that it was the 
Senator from New Hampshire, not now in his 
seat, [Mr. Parterson,] who communicated to 
me the letter from Remington to Le Cesne. 
I might have obtained his permission to say 
it; but I did not want to say it until he said it 
himself. Every man in this land shall under- 
stand that he can communicate with me about 
public business in confidence, and that this 
confidence shall not be violated; and every 
Senator on this floor shall understand that he 
can speak to me in confidence on public busi- 
ness, and that confidence shall be sacred, 
whatever the consequences may be to myself. 

I call these the natural privileges of a posi- 
tion like ours, and as far as in me lies I shall 
endeavor to maintain them, and if maintaining 
them should cost me the high honor df a seat 
in this body, I shall not be the man to seta 
precedent to the contrary. 

The committee must indeed have been in 
great need of argument when they had to de- 
vote one third of their report to degrading 
their own position as Senators in order to find 
culprits upon this floor, instead of finding 
them among the officers of the Government. 
And now I again affirm if such expedients are 
resorted to in order to cover up the misdeeds 
of our executive officers,.there is an end of 
*esponsible power. 


Sales of Arms to French Agents—Mr. Schurz. 


Let me now for a moment turn to another 
aspect of this business. _How does our Admin- 
istration-appear in it? We behold an instruc- 
tive spectacle as unrolled by the evidence. Look 


.at these sales of arms in the light of:surround- 


ing circumstances. There was a great war 
raging abroad. Our Government had declared 
its neutality; and as a neutral our: Govern- 
ment was in a most delicate position. It had 
especial reasons for carefully guarding its 
duties in the premises. The Alabama case 
was pending.. We accused another Govern- 
ment of a violation of neutral obligations. Our 
own acts, therefore, we had to expect to become 
the subject of the most minute scrutiny by 
that. other Government. More than that, the 
war abroad was a matter of very peculiar 
interest to a large, valuable, and patriotic por- 
tion of our population; I mean the Germans. 
They made remonstrance after remonstrance 
against the sales of arms to the French, com- 
plaining with much feeling, and nobody will 
deny that there was some justification for 
that feeling, that the same muskets which they 
had borne in the war in the defense of this 
Republic were now sold to the French Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of being used in 
slaughtering their friends and kindred. What- 
ever view may by some have been taken of 
their complaints in other respects, nobody will 
deny that their feeling was natural and appeal- 
ing to generous sentiments. That feeling was 
at least entitled to some respect by their own 
Government. 

Such circumstances would have suggested to 
a wise Government the propriety of selling at 
such a time no arms from their arsenals at all, 
for the pecuniary advantage to be gained by 
taking advantage of a good chance stood in 
no proportion whatever to the risk incurred. 
But if the Government was not wise enough 
for that, it should have been at least careful 
enough so to conduct the sales of arms as not 
to lay itself open to any imputation of unfair 
and illicit dealing. The official position taken 
by the War Departments expressed in the order 
not to sell to any agent of a belligerent was 
correct. It was of the highest importance 
that it should be kept correct by the most seru- 
pulous enforcement and observance. ‘The 
strictest surveillance of the subordinate offi- 
cers of the Government was therefore neces- 
sary. 

Now, sir, what was done? The Secretary 
of War, according to the testimony, simply 
gave verbal directions to the chief of ordnance 
that no arms should be sold to Remington, 
and there he stopped; that was all. There 
were no written or other instructions at all 
issued by the War Department to subordinate 
officers to stimulate their watchfulness—abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind. As General Dyer 
himself testifies, he entirely left that practical 
conduct of the details of the business to the 
subordinate officers themselves. Neither the 
President nor the head of the Department 
troubled themselves any further about the 
matter. Subordinate officers did absolutely 
what they pleased. The newspapers reported 
that cargo after cargo of arms was being 
shipped to France. The War Departmentknew 
nothing about it. It was a matter of general 
notoriety that arms were bought for France by 
French agents. Everybody knew it except 
the President and the War Department. They 
felt no concern. Large quantities of arms and 
ammunition were delivered to Remington after 
the War Department itself had discovered him 
tobe a French agent; but the War Depart- 
ment did not stop to inquire whether this would 
door not. Breach-loading arms were taken 
out of the very hands of our troops and deliv- 
ered to French agents. The War Department 
thought it all right without further inquiry. 
A great commotion arose among a certain 
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class of our citizens. The War Department 
went on without any regard toit. Direct deal- 
ings with French agests were carried on so 
openly in the glaring light of day, under the 
very eyes of the Government, that its officials 
with the least degree of watchfulness could not 
have failed to discover the character of the 
proceedings; but the War Department was 
blind.as well as deaf. 

The honor and the international standing 
of the country, the relations of this Govern- 
ment with a large body of our citizens, the 
laws of the land were absolutely left at the 
mercy of General Dyer and Colonel Crispin— 
a mere plaything in the hands of subordinate 
officers, and the Administration did not wink. 
There was, in one word, the completest anar- 
chy in our public service with regard to one 
of the most delicate, dangerous, and respon- 
sible affairs ever conducted by this Government, 
and those at the head of the Government did 
not in the least trouble themselves about it. 

What were the consequences? Here at 
home, under our very eyes, flagrant violations 
of law and of orders, proceedings so unjusti- 
fiable that no Government could have toler- 
ated them that respected itself. And what 
were the consequences abroad? I think we 
heard something said in this debate to-day as 
to'our present standing in foreign countries. 
What were the consequences of these proceed- 
ings abroad ? ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts and myself 
were tauntingly told that if we insisted on this 
inquiry the German Government would raise 
claims against us, and we were inciting it to 
do so. The gentlemen belonging to the ma- 
jority of the committee must in the mean time 
have come to the conclusion that when we 
predicted that the German Government would 
do nothing of the kind we understood the pol- 
icy of that Government much better than they 
did; that we were right in what we predicted. 
Bismarck's policy not to disturb the relations 
between Germany and the United States on 
account of this matter, and to consider him- 
self satisfied with the official position of this 
Government as declared by the order of the War 
Department was undoubtedly wise and well con- 
sidered, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
willadheretoit. But, sir,we must not forget that 
such a policy was favored, nay, was rendered 
possible only by very fortunate circumstances. 
The war in France was carried on with unin- 
terrupted success in spite of the arms imported 
from the United States into that country ; and 
Bismarck’s pleasantry that he could pick up 
these arms on the banks of the Loire cheaper 
than he could buy them was rather cheap under 
the circumstances. We also, I think, would 
scarcely have had so long and so acrimonious 
a quarrel with Great Britain, had that Power 
during the war been otherwise friendly to 
us, and had we captured the rebel cruisers 
immediately after their leaving British ports, 
before having burned a single American craft. 
We might have considered it good policy to 
overlook many things in order to keep up a 
friendly understanding with a foreign Power, 
had we not been materially damaged by its 
delinquencies. 

But, sir, what would have happened in this 
case if, in consequence of the importation of 
arms from the United States into France, 
untoward accidents had befallen the German 
armies; if defeats had occurred, if the war 
had been materially prolonged? Then I sub- 
mit the matter would not have been dismissed 
with a mere joke. 

Was it not the part of a wise Government 
to look forward and consider such possibil- 
ities? Was it not wanton levity in our rulers 
to trust the honor and the interests of our 
country to mere fortunate chance? But as it 
was, although we have been lucky enongh to 
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escape an interruption. of our friendly. rela- 
tions with a friendly.Government, there is 
another thing we. have not.escaped.. We must 

not forget that in the long run the strength of 

our diplomacy consists in a favorable public 

opinion abroad; that what we saye will be 

respected by Governments in the same meas- 

ure as their people think well of us. 

_Now, sir, what is public opinion abroad with 
reference to this. subject? How has it been 
affected by this business? Let us flatter our- 
selves with no delusions.. In Germany the 
people think and say that we have treated 
them to very fair words of sympathy, and in. 
the mean time our Government has furnished 
their enemies with arms. In France the peo- 
ple say that we have indeed furnished them 
ordnance stores, but have taken advantage of 
their misfortunes and necessities to drive a 
hard bargain, 
England at this moment I need not further 
detail, nor will I go through the rest of the 
list. The result of it, then, is that we have 
forfeited to avery great degree the confidence, 
the esteem, and the friendship of foreign 
nations. i ; 

And now what is the justification of all 
this? It is, as the officers of the Government 
testifying. before the committee, and. indeed 
the committee itself, proclaim. with. great ex- 
ultation, that we have made much money ; that 
if we had not taken advantage of a foreign 
war to sell these arms we could not in time of 
peace have received half the price for them. 
We bave made money, gentlemen ; let us re- 
joice. We could not have sold the arms so 
profitably had we not permitted them to goto 
the battle-felds of the French-German war, 
and we have indeed made money. Have we 
violated the: laws? -Never mind; we have 
made money. Have we offended a respect- 
able and patriotic class of American citizens? 
No matter; we have made money. Have we 
imperiled our friendly relations witha foreign 
Government? Never mind that; we have made 
money. Have we forfeited the affection and 
the esteem of foreign nations? No matter; 
we have made money. 

Well, gentlemen, how much money, then, 
have we made? { have figured it up some- 
what minutely, and I find that had we refrained 
from selling these arms in times of war, we 
might in peaceable times have received per- 
haps two and a: half or three million dollars 
less for them. I will put it at a higher figure 
and say we have actually made four millions 
which otherwise we would not have made. 
Well, then, this is a nation of forty millions, 
and the four millions make a gain per capita 
of just ten cents. So we have made ten cents 
apiece, gentlemen. [Laughter.] For ten 
cents a head we have violated and trampled 
under foot the laws of this country; for ten 
cents.a head offended a very large and patri- 
otic class of our citizens; for ten cents a head 
imperiled our relations with a foreign Gov- 
ernment; for ten cents a head forfeited the 
esteem and friendship of foreign nations. Let 
us rejoice, Americans; we have made'ten cents 
a head. [Laughter.] Is this worthy of this 
proud Republic; worthy of the great Amer- 
ican people? 

When mere money becomes the motive of 
action of a great Government atthe expense 
of duty and honor, then that nation certainly 
is on its downward course. Napoleon insult- 
ingly said of the British that they were a na- 
tion of shop-keepers. Letthe cry of money be 
generally accepted as a justification for every- 
thing, and the American people. will soon be 
degraded to the level 8f a nation of horse- 
traders. Is that what you will have? Shame 
upon those who, in justification o” wrong, use 
s0 degrading an argument—although 1 may 
gay it is well-in keeping with the spirit of an 


‘looked at in a pecuniary light. 


What they think and say in | 


| one ruling will in this Republic, and as if the 


Administration whose -head permitted ove of. j} 
his friends.to claim a second term of office for 
him on the ground that he had accepted the 
Presidency of. the United States only with the 
understanding that he should-enjoy its emolu- 

ments for eight: years—perhaps the first time 

that the highest. honor of the Republic was 


Consider now, sir, what must have been the 
cause of such blunders, blunders so dangerous 
and so disgraceful as are here disclosed? 
How can it happen that the highest interests 
and the honor of a great people can be put so 
recklessly at the mercy of mere subordinate 
officers, and that all higher considerations are 
sacrificed for mere gain? It is that there is 
no intelligent head at the helm of this Gov- 
ernment; ho head understanding and appre- 
ciating the greatness of its duties and respon- 
sibilities. ‘That is the cause. It is as ifa 
parcel of boys were playing with the great 
powers of the State. daly thus can it happen 
that the Government becomes the foot-ball of 
official anarchy and of capricious: accident. 
And it is the justification of just such things 
that this committee has undertaken. 

Now, sir, I repeat, if there isanything worse 
than the action of the Administration and of 
its officers in this case, it is the attitude of its 
defenders. Look at the fall significance of 
this report. What lesson does it teach the 
officers of the Government? It tells them 
that they may violate the laws as they please, 
and here they will always find aready defense. 
It- tells them, as the evidence in this case 
shows, that they may put forth the flimsiest 
pretenses, the shallowestisubterfuges, the most 
bare-faced jugglery, such as that: with which 
the transactions between Remington and.‘the 
Department were attempted to be covered up, 
and here they will always find men violently 
closing their eyes against the most glaring 
facts; and that they can always rely upon the 
friends of the Administration in Congress | 
ready to exhaust their whole ingenuity to pro- 
tect those in power. 

Have you considered what that means and 
what it will lead to? Let the officers of the 
Government understand that they can violate 
the lawsof the land and the orders of their 
superiors with entire security, and what will 
become of their respect for the law and of 
their obedience to superior authority? Where 
will their lawless assumptions stop if we with 
thoughtless levity defend and justify them? 
Where will the safety of our public concerns 
be if we teach our public servants they can do 
what they please and we shall not hold them | 
to account? What kind of spirit are we en- 
couraging in the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment if we make it feel that its transgres- 
sions, however scandalous, and its usurpations, 
however glaring, will always, even under the 
extremest circumstances, find defense and pro- 
tection in the legislative halls of the Republic? 
Let this go on, and you will prepare for 
absolute power on one side and for absolute 
and degrading subserviency on the other; and 
indeed we have already gone very far. We 
have already seen strange things, very strange 
things right here upon this floor. Sometimes 
it has already appeared as if there were but 


rest of us had only to bow our heads in sub- 
missive obedience. Let me give you an exam- 
ple which may atill be fresh in the memories 
of some of us. 

. Do you remember the day when the Senator 
from Massachusetts was removed from the 
head of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
a position he had filled so long with so much 
honor to himself and so much advantage to 
this country? I. remember that day well; it 
was a sad day forthe Senate. Do you remem- 
ber how in the debate of that day the question 


was: passed ‘around, what: reason could: «be 
assigned -for the degradation‘ ôf that’ dis: 
tinguished gentleman? and when the only tangi- 
ble answer was that the Senator from .Massa-: 
chusetts:had-ata-dinner-table refused to notice 


question addressed to him-by: the Secretary: 


of State; and to this-very day it has not-been, 
decided yet whether'that question was on duck 
or partridge. [Laughter.]. Do you: remember 
how in that debate every Senator who spoke 
on the Administration side seemed anxious to’ 
shake off from his shoulders: the responsibility 
for that act, as if ready to exclaim, “Thou 
canst not say I did it.’ Ab, sir, ifmobody on 
this floor did it, who did-it then? . No. impar- 
tial- observer could have listened to that debate 
without jumping to the conclusion that it was 
the President’s will that did it; that the Presi- 
dent’s will stalked into this Senate Chamber. 
demanding the head-of the Senator from Mas: 
sachusetts; that to. the President’s. will that: 
head: was given; and. that before the Presi- 
dent’s will on that day the Senate'lay in:painful 
prostration. e M E 

I remember another spectacle of equal sig» 
nificance, to which the Senator from : Massa- 
chusetts has already alluded to-day.. 1t was 
when the Executive was arraigned 'for his open 
and flagrant usurpation of the. war power in 
the San Domingo case. That act of usurpa- 
tion, striking at the very foundations of con- 
stitutional government, was so clearly proven 
by documentary evidence, by the showing of 
the Administration itself, by arguments so ir- 
refutable, and: by conclusions: s0 imperative, 
that the whole ingenuity. of the President's 
defenders exhausted itself in utterly useless 
efforts. And yet the: Senate,.sceing the Ad- 
ministration in danger, did not rise up to: the 
supreme duty of vindicating the fundamental 
law of the land, of protecting against wanton 
encroachments those safeguards. with which 
the Constitution surrounds. the rights of the 

eople, the prerogatives of the national Legis: 
ature, and the peace and safety .and honor of: 
the country. ‘That flagrant act of usurpation 
on the part of the President was tamely acqui: 
esced in, and remains tamely acquiesced. in to 
this very day; the Constitution: remains vio- 
lated with impunity and:without remonstrance ; 
and a precedent was then established which 
if suffered to become a ‘rule of constitutiona 
construction, places the war-power, that is, the 
peace, the honor, and the welfare of the Amer- 
ican Republic, at the mercy of one single man’s 
ambition and recklessness. The Senate sub- 
mitted then, and is submitting yet. 

But, however alarming those. occurrences 
may -have been, they are even ‘surpassed in 
dangerous tendency by what we now see before 
us, This report seems to cap the climax in a 
certain respect, for I believe never-in the his- 
tory of this country has every respect. for evi- 
dence and fact as proven by evidence, have the 
privileges of the national legislator, have the 
principles upon which every civilized Govern- 
ment regulates its international conduct, have 
the laws of the land, have the safety: of our 
free institutions and the rights and liberties of 
the citizen which find their security im the 
sanctity of the laws, been. more recklessly. 
thrown at the feet of executive officers than it 
is done by that daring justification of wrong 
and the destructive doctrines advanced in this 
document. ; : 

And why is this done? © Sir, I would not be 
the first man in ‘this case to discuss the 
motives of other Senators, but the committee 
have set.an example for following which they 
must not find fault with me, The committee: 
say: ' pE A 

“ But in that case ”— at 

Meaning if we had obtained our information 
from the Departments directly °° <3." 
**Chambran would have failed in his effort to use’ 
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the Senate.as an instrumentality for obtaining testi- 
mony to. vindicate his friend, lace, and the 
opportunity would have been lost to cast suspicion 
upon, and raise a scandal against, the executive 
administration of. our Government.” > : 

: Thus ‘the Senator ‘from Massachusetts and 
myself are charged with having moved and 
advocated this.inquiry for the purpose of rais- 
ing scandal against, and of injuring the 
Administration. If, for the sake of argument, 
] admit that, what of it? Does not the Admin- 

’ istration deserve to be injured if the disclosure 
of the truth will injureit? Have we not served 
the interests of the American people by draw- 
ing the truth to light? Havenot the American 
people.a right to know the truth, even if the 

Administration may not like it? Was it not 
our solemn duty as representatives of the peo- 
ple to:attack the Administration if the truth 
tells against it? Are the interests of the 
Administration of greater moment than the 
interests of the people at large as involved in 
the Jaws of this Republic? ‘Should we violate 
our duty to vindicate those laws for fear of 
displeasing or injuring those in power? Not 
we, sir, whatever others may do. 

- But now let me measnre the members of 
the majority of the committee by the same 
standard which they-have applied to us and 
see how they will appear. If we have advo- 
eated this inquiry to hurt the Administration, 
Jet us see what the committee have done to 
defend the Administration. They have justi- 
fied the most flagrant and barefaced violations 
of the law. They have placed that justification 
upon the doctrine that a violation of law may 
be excused when it becomes an established 
habit; may be excused when its effects are 
advantageous in the opinion of the law-break- 
ers themselves. They have taught the officers 
of the Gevernment that, upon such grounds, 
they may violate the laws withimpunity. They 
have made the offieers of the Government 
understand that by the flimsiest pretext and 
by the most transparent jugglery, they can fur- 
nish members of this Senate with satisfactory 
material to justify a wrong ever so. glaring. 
They have thus contributed to nourish that de- 
moralization and anarcby which are so danger- 
ously infestigg our public service. They have 
to this end laid down a doctrine, which, if 
carried out, would lead to the ruin of all re- 
sponsibility in our Government. They have 
attacked the natural privileges of the national 
legislator, without which the investigation of 
abuses would in most cases become a mockery. 
They have, even at the expense of our posi- 
tion in that great international trial now pend- 
ing, laid down a doctrine of neutral duties 
which isa disgrace to this civilized age, and 
by the observance of which we should forfeit 
the esteem and friendship of every civilized 
nation, dishonor the American people in the 
eyes of the whole civilized world, and involve 
this Republic in endless quarrels with our 
neighbors; and all this, if we apply the same 
criterion of motives which they applied to us, 
to defend the Administration! They have 

sacrificed what should be dearest to every 

American citizen to that end. Ah, gentlemen, 

if you lay down a standard of motives in this 
case, you must not-object if you bave the fall 
benefit of it. 

And now, while you call our action the off- 
spring of a factious spirit, you call yours 
patriotism. Patriotism, sir! If this becomes 
the standard of patriotism in this country, 
then good night tree institutions and repub- 
liean liberty; then it may be truly said that 
the decay of constitutional government in the 
American Republie is in full operation. That 
is the patriotism preached in the document 
before us. 

I called this report at the commencement 
of my remarks a symptom of a morbid tend- 
ency of our political life, and as such its im- 
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portance goes far beyond the question involv-- 
ing the ‘mere sales of arms. I said, and I 

repeat, the moral and intellectual atmosphere 

which renders such productions possible is so 

unhealthy that republican government cannot 

long live in it. That atmosphere must be puri- 

fied or the miasma will become fatal. It is 

not merely the offenses here disclosed that 

must be punished now and prevented in the 

future, but that spirit must be checked. which 
so recklessly protects offenders, or this will 

become no longer a Government of laws, but 
a Government of factions, without conscience, 

without self-respect, and without restraint, or 

a Government whose powers are wielded with- 

out responsibility, and whose arrogance is sub- 

mitted to without shame. 

If there be already in this land afi authority 
above our heads which, not by superior intel- 
ligence, but by the mere brutal force of its be- 
ing, renders such performances as this report 
acceptable to the Senate and to the ruling 
party, and threatens to stifle among the guard- 
ians of the public welfare that independence 
of spirit without which the sanctity of the laws 
cannot be maintained and free government 
cannot be kept alive—if there be such an 
authority above. our heads, then it is time that 
this authority be overthrown. If there be a 
party spirit abroad which so subjugates the 
hearts of men that they welcome error and 
deception when the truth stands in the way of 
party interest, that they are willing to see the 
laws sacrificed, wrong called right, and our 
republican institutions undermined for the pro- 
tection of those in power against the conse- 
quences of their misdeeds, then, sir, it is time, 
it is high time, that the despotism of party be 
broken. 

As for me, I have fulfilled what I consider a 
solemn duty in warning the Senate and the 
American people of their danger. I rejoice 
to see a spirit sweeping over the land which 
makes the patriotic citizen rise above the par- 
tisan, breaking the fetters which have so long 
cramped every free movement, and promising 
to restore to all the full liberty of political con- 
science. May that spirit be victorious, for 
surely the Republic stands in great need of its 
speedy triumph, and I fervently hope that in 
the struggle which is now upon us the surest 
means will be found to unite, upon the most 
honorable and most fruitful ground, for a com- 
mon, irresistible effort, all the forces that can 
and ought to work together for that great end. 
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On a petition and memorial praying Congress and 
the country to refund the cotton tax. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor on the 20th day of February last to 
present a petition and memorial to Congress 
praying Congress and the country to refund 
the cotton tax. Sir, the understanding of the 
people is that this tax fell upon a certain sec- 
tion and class. Itdid not fall upon the owner 
of the land, nor upon the merchant, nor upon 
the consumer, but directly upon the laborer 
who tilled the soil and gathered the cotton 
with his blood-stained fingers from the pods. 
The seventh section of the Constitution of the 
United States authorizes Congress to levy a 
uniform tax. Our understanding of uniformity 
is that every State in the Union shall pay a 
tax in proportion to its population and wealth ; 
hence we claim that the cotton tax falling 
upon a special section of the country and upon 
a certain class of citizens is unconstitutional; 


because, in the first place, it is detrimental to 
one section of the country and beneficial to 
another; next, it is a direct tax upon industry 
in that part of the country where cotton is 
made. And, sir, instead of paying the people 
a premium for their industry it is a direct 
prohibition of cotton making. 

In 1866, 1867, and 1868 there was a cotton 
tax levied amounting to $70,000,000. We 
claim that this tax was unjust, inequitable, 
and unconstitutional. This law was the crea- 
ture of Congress, for it was not supported by 
the people in any section of the country ; and 
we hold now that Congress has the same 
power to refund this tax as it had to collect 
it. This tax wroughta more serious influence 
and destructive consequence than seems to be 
understood by Congress and the people in 
general. 

The war through which we have passed 
stopped cotton making for a time, and thus 
caused cotton to be scarce and high in other 
markets of the world. Other nations, look- 
ing upon cotton as one of the chief neces- 
sities of life, went into cotton making in self- 
defense, and continued so to do till the war 
was over in the United States. 

During the war cotton went up as high as 
eighty cents per pound; and as soon as the war 
ended and cotton was shipped from thé Uni- 
ted States it began to go down and was as low 
as forty-three cents in 1866. This was no 
doubt caused by other nations taking the 
idea that American cotton was coming into the 
markets of the world, and could be purchased 
for less than they could make it at their homes. 

But when Congress imposed the prohibitory 
tax in 1866, it caused the people of the world 
to believe as before, that it would be impossi- 
ble to purchase cotton from the United States 
at any reasonable price ; therefore, they again 
made an effort to defend themselves by going 
into cotton making and bringing their cotton 
in competition with that of the United States. 

These nations, by their energy, industry, 
and success, glutted the markets of the world 
with cotton, so much so that it reduced the 
cotton of the United States from forty-three 
cents in 1866 to thirty-one cents in 1867, anc. 
to seventeen cents in 1868. 

And when the cotton tax was repealed in 
1868, the outside influence began to decrease 
and the price of our cotton to increase, and 
has been getting higher and higher ever since. 

Mr. Speaker, a fair calculation will show 
that if there had been no tax upon cotton 
the minimum value would never have gone 
below thirty-five cents per pound. 

And, sir, as I have said before, the Gov- 
ernment collected $70,000,000 upon cotton, 
thereby bringing about the influence of which 
I have spoken before, namely, increasing com- 
petition, glutting the markets and reducing 
the price of our cotton to an additional amount 
of $250,000,000, besides the $70,000,000 paid 
on cotton. -This $250,000,000 fell into the 
hands of other nations by the prohibitory 
influence of our own Government, conse- 
quently the whole loss to the cotton making 
section of the country by the direct tax and 
its indirect influence amounts to $320,000, 000. 

To prove my argument to be true, I will 
refer to other products of industry than cot- 
ton.. For instance, take away the tariff from 
iron and place a probibitory tax of three cents 
per pound for making iron. What would be 
the effect? Iam satisfied, sir, that such would 
be the effect that iron-masters from all parts 
of the world would be bringing iron to the 
United States, while the iron-masters in our 
country would have tô abandon their business 
or starve.. This I know, Mr. Speaker, will 
not be disputed by the tariff men of Pennsyl- 
vania upon this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I will place any other article 
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in the same situation that cotton has been 
placed. Salt, for instance. Take away the 
tariff and impose a tax of one cent per pound, 
and the effect will be the same as upon cotton. 
Or take sugar, and impose the. prohibitory 
tax of three cents per pound upon it, and the 
effect upon it will be the same as that upon 
cotton. . 

According to the Constitution, I deny that 
this tax is uniform, since it would have been 
as fair to tax either of the just-named arti- 
cles as it was to tax cotton, for custom and 
the present status of civilization recognize 
these articles to be the prime necessities of 


life. Cotton ig a necessity according to cus- 
tom, decency, civilization, and under rules 
and regulations of society. There are no 
rules nor regulations laid down by law, neither 
constitutional, statute, common, nor muni: 
cipal law, tbat compels any man to eat or 
drink; butgon the other hand, municipal law, 
moral customs, and influences of every civil- 
ized community, compel every man to properly 
clothe himself, making ita penal offense for 
him to appear in the street unless his naked- 
"ness is thoroughly concealed; nor does cus- 
tom stop with a mere concealing of nakedness, 
but even a superfluity of clothing is necessary, 
so as to add to his personal appearance. 
Cotton, therefore, being an indispensable arti- 
cle of dress, and an absolute necessity to pro- 
tect us from the many changes of weather, 
should not be placed in the same category 
with tobacco and whisky, recognized and 
acknowledged poisonous luxuries of life. 

Again I refer. to the class of people who 
make cotton. The statistics will show that 
twenty-nine bales of cotton out of every thirty 
made in the United States are made directly 
by the negroes in the southern States, and to 
them, Mr. Speaker, this tax is due. I will 
say for them, when they were set free, found 
themselves without homes, without clothes, 
and without bread, with all their means of 
subsistence in the North aud northwestern 
States, thousands of miles from them, slan- 
dered and abused, said to be too lazy to make 
cotton unless a will superior to their own were 
placed over them to control, they united 
themselves and determined to make cotton 
under their own direction in order that they 
might refute the base slanders which had been 
heaped upon them. And butfor this tax which 
I have mentioned they would have been able 
to purchase one eighth of the land upon which 
this cotton was made. Further, this three 
per cent. per pound came directly from the 
labor of the man who made the cotton. In 
addition to this tax, he pays large freights 
upon all substances, meat, bread, and other 
articles, such as are shipped to him from the 
great distances above mentioned. He must 
pay the freights on cotton to and from the New 
England mills, also the manufacturer’s per- 
centage and the merchant’s profit. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I plead in behalf of the 
poor people of the South, regardless of caste 
or color, beeause this tax had its blighting 
influence. It cut the jugular vein of our finan- 
cial system, bled it near unto death, and 
wrought @ destructive influence upon every 
line of business. It so crippled every trade 
and industry that our saffering bas been greater 
under its influence than under that of the war. 
That tax took away all the income and left us 
no profit and very little of the circulating 
medium. I therefore beg Congress to correct 
the error and refund the cotton tax to that 


class of people from whom. it.was taken and | 


for whom I plead in my imperfect way. 


__And further, L had the honor to. introduce }} 


bill No. 2277, which cannot be reached in the 
regular order of business during this session 
of Congress, and I therefore ask the indul- 


gence of members for a few minutes, while I 


make some remarks in relation to this bi. . | 


The bill purports. to authorize the United 
States Land Commissioners to bid for large 
tracts of private land, when sold at public 
auction, with the right to secure titles to these 
lands in the name of the United States, in-the 
same manner. as they are secured. by private 
individuals; and to subdivide these tracts into 
small tracts containing not more than one 
hundred and sixty acres, and as much less as 
suits the convenience of the’purchaser. ‘The 
latter shall have the right to receive from the 
Land Commissioner a certificate of entry, and 
shall pay to the United States, at the time 
of purchase, ten per cent. on the cost, and 
shall continue to pay annually ten per cent. 
on cost. until the whole is paid. hen the 
final payment has been made the Land Com- 
missioner shall be required to give to the 
purchaser a warrantee title to the land pur- 
chased. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask Congress to make this 
appropriation, and 1 ask it iu behalf of the 
landless and poor people of our country. . In 
that section of country which I have the honor 
in part to represent upon this floor the people 
are extremely poor, having been emancipated 
from slavery after hundreds of years of disap- 
pointment and privation. These people: have 
struggled longer and labored harder, and 
have made more of the raw material than any 
people in the world. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they have labored long, hard, and 
faithfully, they live on little clothing, the 
poorest food, and in miserable huts. Since 
they have been free they have not slackened 
their industry, but have materially improved 
their economy. While their labor has re- 
warded the nation with larger revenue, they 
have consumed less of the substance of the 
country than any other class of people.: If 
dressing less, eating little, and hard and.con- 
tinued labor means economy, these: people are 
the most economical in the world. And, sir, 
itis a universal understanding among them- 
selves that they are not to live in any extrav- 
agant way so far as eating and dressing is 
concerned. They are laboring. and making 
every effort to secure land and houses. = It is 
next to au impossibility in this generation to 
accomplish it without such aid as I now ask 
from the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, L am frequently met on the 
floor with the argument that the Government 
should be just before it is generous. Then, I 
call the attention of the gentlemen of the 
House to the fact that we should look to our 
own interests before we care for those of our 
neighbors. What has been the result of our 
legislation? We have subsidized for the peo- 
ple of China; we have subsidized for the peo- 
ple of Japan; we have subsidized to feed the 
wild Indians, roaming over the domains of the 
West, pillaging, robbing, and. murdering. our 
citizeus. These subsidies are sucking vam- 
pires upon our people, for not one of those 
who are benefitted by them pay to the United 
States a single dollar of taxes, while the 
people in whose behalf I plead pay annually 
$70,000,000 taxes to the United States Gov- 
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f OF INDIANA, o 
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The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871— © © ~; 

Mr. MORTON said: Baa? Matt a Marc fe 

Mr. Presipent: We have heard. a speech 
to-day lasting between five and six: hours. 
We heard one yesterday occupying nearly four 
hours. I. do not complain of the length. of 
these speeches. The task which these Sen- 
ators had in hand was one that required much 
time and great labor to its successful perform- 
ance. Whether it has been suceessfully per- 
formed, even with this great expenditure. of 
time and labor and pains, it will be for the 
country to. determines: ps Sopi penti 

We have. heard the Presideut of the United 
States impugned in his every act. in regard to 
the South. He has been charged with exer- 
cising despotic powers for selfish and malig- 
nant purposes, with abusing the power which 
had been placed, in his hands by the law.of 
Congress suspending the writ of habeas corpus, 
without cause or anything, to justify-the act. 
His officers performing, duties under him and 
appointed. by him have been assailed. in their 
motive and in. their conduct. . Congress. has 
been accused of passing a law that was.uncoa- 
stitutional, that wag. a. gross usurpation. -of 
power ;..and it is. said that. we are now trying 
to extend the provisions of the act of Congress 
passed last year for. no other purpose than. to 
enable the President of the United, States. to 
reélect himself; in the language.of the Sea- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Brar] yesterday, to 
enable the Republican party to maintain itself 
in power for purely mercenary. and, selfish 
purposes. 

Neither the Republican members of Gon: 
gress, nor the President of the United States, 
nor his subordinate officers have. received 
credit. for a single. good act or a single pure 
and patriotic motive... The assault has. been 
upon. Congress and upon the Executive in 
every particular and upon every ground. The 
attack has been made for political purposes. 
These speeches have been. prepared as: cam- 
paign documents to make an impression upon 
the public mind; and I must be excused if I 
treat of the questions now before the Senate 
frankly and treely—if Lrefer frankly to what 
has been said. What I shall-say I shall. say 
with no wish to-hurt the. feelings of ‘any Sen- 
ator or any person; but I.owe: it.to myself, 1 
owe it to. the Administration, J owe itto the 
Republican .members of the Senate to speak 
out boldly and to tell the whole truth, and: I 
intend to do:it according to the: best of amy 
ability. ioe 

Mr. President, wher. the war was over there 
was general good feeling throughout the.whole 
country. There was a general fesling through: 
out the North of forgiveness toward'the South. 
There was a strong feeling.in favor of: general 
amnesty; to let by-gones. be by-gones;:-to 
shake hands in friendship and amity. That 
lasted for somémonths, How did:that feeling 
come to, pass away and feelings.of bitterness 
to some extent take their piace on each side, 
especially in the: South? > Fo.speak the truth, 
I must say that the, Demoeratic party, that 
political organization known as the Democracy, 
was chiefly responsible for this change of feel- 
ing. 1 heard. the Senator trom Mississippi, 
[Mr. ALcogN] the other day, in speaking on 
the subject, arraign the Democratic: party: as 
being responsible chiefly for this. change: of 
feeling on the part of the South. °.22 she: 
. The Democratic party of the North advised 
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the South that. they had lost-no rights by the 
rebellion ; they had forfeited no rights ; they 
were not boand to: submit to any conditions, 
but had a right to come back into the Union 
and resume their place in Congress and re- 
sume their political rights just as if nothing 
had occurred. ‘The South: did not think so 
when the war was ended. They were pre- 

ared'to submit to any conditions that might 
be required by the North that were reasonable 
in character ; but gradually, by the influence 
of the Democratic party of the North, they 
were brought to believe that they had forfeited 
no rights; that to require any conditions of 
reconstruction was a usurpation anda tyranny 
on the part of the Government ; and this grow- 
ing conviction in the South led to nearly all our 
subsequent troubles. 

When in 1867 Congress was finally com- 
pelled to embark iñ the work of reconstruction, 
and we passed the first reconstruction act and 
the work of reconstruction began, that was 
thrown by the action of the northern Democ- 
racy and of the southern leadersinto the hands 
of the colored people and the northern men 
who had gone to the South. The leading men 
of the South, those who had been engaged in 
the rebellion, those who were especially re- 
cognized as Democratic politicians, rejected 
reconstruction, not only would have nothing 
to do with it, but opposed it, denounced it, and 
thus it was thrown from’ necessity into the 
hands of the colored men and the few white 
Republicans of the South. They were almost 
incompetent of themselves to engage in this 
work of reconstruction, because of their want 
of politicalexperience, and northern men who 
went down thereto make the South their home 
were readily received, were readily put for- 
ward as political leaders, and many of them 
were elected to office. This was a necessity 
of the situation. If anybody was to blame 
for it, it was the southern people who refused 
to take part in reconstruction. If they had 
accepted the situation, if the men of influence 
and intelligence and political experience in the 
South had come forward and accepted the plan 
of reconstruction, they would have had it in 
their hands, instead of it being thrown into the 
hands chiefly, as it was, of the colored people 
and of those whom they designate as ‘‘ carpet- 
baggers” and *‘ scalawags.’’ But southern men 
rejected it, did all in their power to defeat it, 
and after those State governments were set on 
foot and put in operation they denounced them 
as illegal and unconstitutional, denied their 
authority, impaired their prestige and influ- 
ence, treated them as null and void, and thus 
took from those southern State governments 
that hold upon the public conscience and the 
public mind that is necessary forthe efficiency 
and the success of any State government. 

To come a little further down, only the year 
afterward, in 1868, we find this great Demo- 
cratic organization in convention assembled 
in the city of New York resolving that the 
reconstruction acts were null and void, thus 
saying to the southern people, ‘‘ They are of 
no binding effect upon you, you have a right 
to treat them as a nullity and to cast them 
aside by force;’’ and a distinguished Demo- 
cratic leader, a man who was placed upon the 
ticket, openly published a letter in which he 
avowed these sentiments and declared that it 
would be the duty of a Democratic President 
when elected to use the bayonet to disperse 
these carpet-bag governments, f 

.The cry was raised against the carpet-bag- 
gers. Those were designated as carpet-bag- 
gers who had remained behind in the South 
when the war was over. Many officers and 
soldiers who fell in love with the South during 
their campaigns, who loved its soil and its cli- 
mate, desired to make it their home and they 
remained there: Some never returned. A 
great many went back there after a brief visit 


A 


to the North. They. thought it ‘was their 
country, that they had as much right to settle 


‘in Georgia and Florida and South Carolina, 


as they had in Indiana, Ohio; and New York. 
Others who had not been in the Army went 
down there. They went there with their cap- 
ital to invest in manufactures, to- purchase 
plantations; to engage in business of different 
kinds. Then there were young men aspiring 
in the professions, lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
enterprising merchants, mechanics and busi- 
ness men of every kind who thought the 
South presented a grand field for them, and 
they would go there and make it their home. 
But pretty soon the ery of ‘‘carpet-baggers’’ 
was raised; that th ese were northern adver- 
turers. They were put under the social ban, 
and.the doors of the houses of the southern 
people were shut against them. Southern 
women would not associate with northern 
women. Everything was done to degrade 
them, to make them unhappy, to drive them 
out; and this has been one of the great mis- 
takes of the South. G 

Sir, what they needed was ‘‘ carpet-baggers,’’ 
with carpet-bags well filled with capital. What 
they needed was immigrants. They needed 
northern capital and industry and enterprise, 
and it was going there, and there threatened 
to be an exodus from the North to the South, 
the like of which bad never been seen from 
one country to another, and if it had not been 
for the unfortunate change [ speak of, that 
exodus. would have taken: place, and there 
would have been such a rash of immigrants, 
of capital, and of labor from the States of the 
North to the States of the South ay has never 
been witnessed upon this or any other conti- 
nent. 

This cry of ‘‘carpet-baggers’’ has its origin 
in part in selfish considerations with those who 
first raised it in the South. It has its origin 
partly in that State-right feeling that a man’s 
allegiance was due to his State rather than to 
the nation, and that a man had no right to 
come into North Carolina or South Carolina 
aud at once enter upon the full enjoyment of 
equal civil and political rights; tht he must 
be there a longtime. There was wanting that 
feeling of nationality, there was wanting that 
feeling that we are one people, that we are 
citizens of each and every State where we 
ehoose to go with equal rights. That will be 
overcome by and by, but that has been the 
prevailing feeling in the South, and it has 
done to the South incalculable injury. 

Then again those southern men, born upon 
the soil, who remained Union men were 
called: ‘‘ scalawags.” Every indignity was 
heaped upon them. They were placed under 
social and political ostracism. They were 
utterly degraded from society. For a man to 
bea Republican in the South during the years 
1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870 was equivalent to 
his expulsion from the parlor and from equal 
social rights and enjoyments. This was an- 
other great error, an error affecting the South 
deeply, and that will continue to. affect her 
until she shall entirely recover from it. 

The South is not to blame for this entirely, 
I will not say chiefly, for if my memory 
serves me correctly, the first cry against car- 
pet baggers even was raised by northern poli- 
ticians. I think politicians and newspapers 
in the North-were among the first todenounce 
these adventurers who went to the South and 
were commonly called carpet-baggers, and 
southern Union men were denounced by north- 
ern Democratic politicians as scalawags, as 
miserable low fellows unworthy the society of 
gentlemen. 

Thus it was that the offices and the control 
of the governments of the southern States 
were in great part thrown into the hands of 
the colored men, inexperienced in political 
life, the most of them unlearned and illiter- 


ate; generally with good intentions, but from 
a want of education and from a want of experi- 
ence unqualified at once to take charge of the 
government of a State. d 

If the colored people were in this condition 
who were responsible for it? - Who made them 
‘ignorant and illiterate? -It was their former 
masters, who made it a crime punishable with 
imprisonment in the penitentiary to teach a 
colored man or a colored child to read or 
write; and if the poisoned chalice has been 
commended to their on lips, if they have been 
in some sort required to endure the conse- 
quences of the ignorance of these people and 
the condition in which they were placed, it is 
not the first time in history that evils like 
these have come home to those who inflicted 
them. 

Let me say one thing further about the 
carpet-baggers before I leave them entirely. 
Some of them turned out to Be bad men. 
That was inevitable. A great many went 
there in pursuit of their fortunes, just as when 
a prospect opened in California, thousands 
rushed there, and when a prospect subse- 
quently opened in other States and Territories, 
thousands have rushed there, most of whoin 
have subsequently become successful, and 
become respected and highly useful citizens; 
and while some of those who went South 
turned out badly, most of them did not. 
Thousands were driven back. Many thou- 
sands lost all they took with them; but the 
great mass of carpet-baggers who went South, 
and those designated as such, are quite as good 
to-day as the men who denounce them ; and in 
saying that I intend to cast imputations upon 
nobody. A great many were made bad men, 
perhaps, who would have been good men 
under other circumstances. Whea they got 
there they found themselves ostracized, they 
found themselves: persecuted, driven from 
society, placed under suspicion, deprived of 
those things that make life agreeable and 
pleasant. They became full of bitterness, and 
often necessity and poverty drove them to do 
things that under other circumstances they 
would not have done. For such failures they 
were not so much responsible as those who 
brought these things upon them. 

Mr. President, it was stated to-day that the 
honored men of the South had been excluded 
from office and the government of those States 
had been placed in the hands of the colored 
people and of these northern adventurers. 
Who have been excluded from office by the 
Government, to take up the statement made 
to-day by the Senator from Delaware? When 
reconstruction began, and until recently, the 
old politicians of the South, those who had 
been slaveholders and planters—~not all, but 
I am speaking of most of them—stood aloof 
from reconstruction. They all had the right 
to vote; the young men all had the right to 
hold office; but a few thousand in each State, 
not sixty thousand in all, were excluded from 
the right to hold office under the fourteenth 
amendment. The great body ofthem had the 
right to vote and the right to hold office and 
to exercise every political privilege which I 
have aright to exercise. 

If they had taken the proper course they 
would have acquired the confidence of the 
colored people, they would have acquired the 
confidence of the poor white’ people of the 
South, and they would have had the govern- 
mentin their hands; but their course was such 
as from the first to satisfy the colored people 
that they could not trust them; that the mo- 
ment these men came into power they would 
deprive them of their civil and political rights, 
They forfeited entirely the confidence of the 
colored people of the South. Their exclu- 
sion from office was the result of their own 
conduct. Does any intelligent man here 
to-night doubt for one moment that if the 
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people of the South had gone forward as they 
commenced in 1865, after the close of the war, 
what is called general amnesty—not uni- 
versal amnesty—would have been conceded 
years ago, and perhaps at the very first session 
of Congress after the war ended? 

Now, Mr. President, I shall consider fora little 
while the character of the evidence presented by 
theinvestigating committee. Imustsay thatthe 
great body of that evidence is wholly unaffected 
and untouched by the efforts that have been 
made to impugn it and to set. it aside in the 
Senate. The Senators on the other side have 
picked up scraps of testimony culled out from 
these seven or eight thousand pages, introduced 
newspaper scraps and anonymous letters, 
but the great body of the testimony all con- 
spires to prove two or three propositions 
which cannot and have not been shaken. 
Why,'sir, when I heard the labored efforts of 
able Senators to attack this body of testimony 
and to create wrong impressions throughout 
the country, I was reminded of a description 
that Voltaire gives in one of his. poems of a 
prisoner who was confined in a granite dun- 
geon, and who stood by the side of the wall 
every day for years with wooden splinters in 
his hand trying to make his way out of the 
wall by picking the mortar out from between 
the huge blocks of granite. Such seemed to 
be the position and attitude of these Senators. 
They were standing by the huge mass of this 
testimony with splinters in their hands tryin 
to pick it to pieces and destroy its force an 
effect before the country, and I think they 
have had quite as much success in their arduous 
undertaking as the prisoner had who was 
described by Voltaire. 

What is the proposition established by this 
testimoney, overwhelmingly, conclusively, so 
that there is no doubt left, and no man who 
reads it can doubt ity unless he begins to read 
with a prejudice and with a passion that takes 
from his mind the capacity to gather and to 
comprehend truth, that there is an organ- 
ized society armed and equipped, a homogen- 
ious society, as much so as Masonry or Odd- 
Fellowship, having a uniformity of signs, of 
pass- words, of grips, of ceremonies of oaths, 
and a unity of purpose existing in nine-States 
of this Union?. This organization in Missis- 
sippi is the same as it isin South Carolina, and 
the same that it is in North Carolina, some- 
times carrying one name for temporary con- 
venience and safety, and sometimes carrying 
another, embracing thousands. We have the 
testimony of General Forrest that at one time 
there were forty thousand in the single State 
of Tennessee. We cannot doubt that it em- 
braced hundreds of thousands taking those 
nine States through. It is distinguished by its 
disguises, its hideous uniform, traveling at 
night, committing like crimes ; one gang going 
from Mississippi over into Alabama, if you 
please, to commit a crime, traveling forty or 
fifty miles, while another gang from Alabama 
will pass into .Mississippi to a place where 
they are total strangers, and having received 
their orders there to commit a murder or 
several murders, there to whip, to outrage and 
toburn. This proposition is fully, overwhelm- 
ingly established by the evidence, and cannot 
be shaken by the honorable Senators any 
more than they can shake Washington Monu- 
ment down here by putting their fingers upon 
it. ; 

The character of that organization is also 
completely established. What is it? First, that 
it is political in its character; that it is aimed 
at the Republican party so called. It isaimed 
particularly at the colored people, first, be- 
cause they are Republicans ; secondly, be- 
cause they are colored people and are invested 
with political rights. They were recently slaves, 
and the men who held them as slaves, many 
of them——not all; there are some noble excep- 


tions—cannot endure to see. them. as freemen 
clothed with equal civil and political rights. 
This organization is: political, thoroughly and 
completely in every part, although it has un- 
doubtedly sometimes been employed for pur- 
poses of private malice or-of private gain. 

_ Then what isits machinery? Murder, scourg- 
ing, arson, crimes without a name, atrocities 
of every kind. The principal machinery is 
perjury, perjury for self-protection and perjury 
for the assault of its enemies. Its members 
are required to commit perjury in court to pro- 
tect their fellow-members upon trial, and are 
required to commit perjury to blacken the 
character, destroy the influence, or imprison 
its enemies. This history and feature of this 
organization is overwhelmingly established. 
They have got witnesses ; of course they have. 
The Ku Klux can furnish witnesses upon any 
subject to any required point. They can prove 
anything that may be required. If necessary, 
they can go into court or they can go before 
this examining committee and swear that they 
were Republicans, and walked three miles on 
their hands and feet, as I believe one of them 
said he had, to vote the Republican ticket. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do they hold offices under 
the present Administration? 

Mr. MORTON. I expect they do. I should 
not be surprised if they did. Men who can 
commit midnight murder and crimes without 
a name, who can commit perjury in court and 
before investigating committees are capable of 
imposing upon administrations and of some- 
times holding office. There have been trai- 
tors in office in all Governments and at all 
times, and I expect there always willbe. It 
may happen to be a part of the duty of some 
of these men to profess to be Republicans and 
acquire office, and use that office for the pro- 
tection of their confederates in crime. To such 
men all things are possible save the accom- 
plishment of good. 

This committee was unable to go into all 
the States. They went into five or six. They 
were unable to visit all parts of any State. 
They could only visit a few counties in the very 
nature of things. I take the summary of the 
result of this examination from the statement 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] the other day. He says that in ninety- 
nine counties which were investigated by this 
committee in five or six States, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, there were five hundred and 
twenty-six murders, and twenty-one hundred 
and nine outrages of other kinds, most of 
them whippings ; some of these outrages of a 
kind not to be named. Mark you, they only 
gathered a small part of this crop of crimes, 
and yet they bring you a record of five hun- 
dred and more men murdered, and more than 
two thousand wounded, bruised, and ontraged. 
Why, sir, that is equivalent to a war. Ifa 
mob in London were to murder half a dozen 
American citizens and the Government of 
England did not promptly bring: the murder- 
ers to justice, or make every Sort to do it, 
it would be cause of war, and the whole na- 
tion would spring to arms. If half a dozen 
American citizens were murdered in Havana, 
and the Government of Havana did not bring 
the murderers to justice, it would be regarded 
as cause of war; and we have recently taken 
a course involving a menace and a threat 
again Spain because of her arrest and impris- 
onment of one man who claims to be an 
American citizen, but who has not lived in 
this country for twenty years. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And that under the forms 
of law, too. 

Mr. MORTON. And that under the forms 
of law. Not long ago we made war upon 
Corea, a distant country on the eastern coast 
of Asia, because some ‘years ago the crew of: 
an American ship wrecked upon that coast 


had been murdered by the natives'and nosatis- 
faction had: been made by'the Government of 
that'country. We‘made war upon Corea it we 
took ber forts; we slaughtered ‘her garrison td 
the amount-of several hundred: lt seems tó 
be the doctrine of some ‘people’ that ‘it ‘ig gür 
duty to protect the American’ citizen ‘wpon 
every soil except hisown ; that‘in this country 
men can be murdered by the thousand, out- 
raged by the tena of thousand, and:there is no 
protection or pretense of protection, and if the 
Government of the United States steps forward 
for the purpose of offering protection it is 
denounced as a crime compared. with which 
murder, arson, robbery, and every other crime 
on the statute-book pales into insignificance, 
Now, Mr. President, what is the set-off 
against these crimes? The Senators who have 
spoken go-day and yesterday have said scarcely 
anything about these numerous crimes. 1 bo. 
lieve the Senator from Delaware admitted that 


| a man by the name of Ashburn had been killed 


somewhere, but it was afterward partially jus- 
tified, because it was said he was a man of 
bad character. Obloquy was heaped upon his 
name—— : 
Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator really 
mean before this Senate to state that in any 
degree I justified the killing of that man, 
because if so, I do not consider that it is for 
me to sit here and hear it. ‘The Senator is 
surely forgetful when he says such a thing as 
that. I condemned the murder. of that man 
as I condemn any other unlawful:and wicked 
act, but I accounted for it by facts in bis his- 
tory. Surely the Senator must not be driven 
in his anxiety for the crusade against me: or 
the -party to which I-belong to make ‘such a 
charge as that. : se nee 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I shall: do 
the Senator no injustice intentionally, cer- 
tainly. The Senator did say when speaking 
of the Ashburn murder that the murderers 
ought to be brought to justice, but the Senator 
said much and spent some time afterward in 
heaping obloquy upon that man's memory, 
saying that he was killed at a colored brothel, 
that he was'a man of bad character, and he 
went on to make statements all ‘of which 
would tend to tone down the enormity of the 
crime and furnish such excuse for murder as 
can ever be furnished by the bad character of 
the victim, The Senator cannot deny that. 
And, sir, allow meto say that this thing has 
been constantly done. Wherever there has 
been a murder or an outrage committed in 
the South, it has generally been attempted to 
heap odiumand crime upon the character of the 
person who has. suffered the outrage ag an 
excuse forthe crime. This thing bas been 
done so often in the South that it is almost a 
rule so far as the Ku Klux are concerned. | 
Mr. President, we have heard much in re- 
gard to the enormity of placing the personal 
liberty of the people at the control of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The danger of 
arrest has been described here as something 
terrific, as carrying terror and alarm through- 
out the entire South. We have heard but 
little said about the enormity. of these out- 
rages. Let me call attention to‘what Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson said a few days ago at. Co- 
lumbia,' South Carolina, while, attending. the 
trials of the Ku Klux, Whenthe Ku Klux 
were placed upon trial down there; money was 
raised by leading southern men, not to prose- 
cute the Ku Klux, "but'to defend them. “Such 
men as Wade Hampton and General Gordon 
made an appeal to the South, levied contribu- 
tions upon the South to raise money to defend 
these atrocious villains, and two of the ablest 
lawyers in ‘the whole country were paid large 
fees to go down thers for that purpose——Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson, and Mr, Stanbery, the former 
Attorney General, among the’ most’ eminent 
lawyers in the nation. Hon. Reverdy Johi- 
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son, formerly a distinguished member. of this 
body, a man whose ability. we all: recognize, 
and whose: heart is.in.the right place, although 
bis head has sometimes got wrong on politi- 
cal questions, but-as a lawyer perhaps having 
no. superior—what does he say in his address? 
I ask you to contrast the tone and spirit of his 
speech with the speeches you have heard on 
this floor within the last twodays. He said: 
“I have listened with unmixed horror to some of 
the testimony which has been brought before you. 
The outrages proved are shocking to humanity; 
they admit of neither excuse or justification.” _ 
Mr. Johnson was wrong. He says they 
admit of neither excuse nor palliation. They 
have been excused; I will not say they have 
been justified ; but I will say they have been 
substantially denied ; that is to say, they have 
been substantially ignored. An attempt has 
been made to huddie them out of sight. Cer- 
tainly they have been excused. I shall come 


to that after awhile and show how they have. 


been studiedly and systematically excused. 
But let meread on from Mr. Johnson’s speech : 


“They violate every obligation which law and 
naturé imposes upon men; they show that the 
parties engaged were brutes, insensible to the obliga- 
tions of humanity and religion. The day will come, 
however, if it has not already arrived, when they 
will deeplylamentit. Even ifjustice shall not over- 
take them, there is oxe tribunal from which there is 
no hope. Itis their own judgment—that tribunal 
which sits in the breast of every living man—that 
small, still voice that thrills through the heart—ihe 
soul of the mind, and as it. speaks, gives happiness 
or torture—the voice of conscience, the voice of God. 
If it has not already spoken to them in tones which 
have startled them to the enormity of theirconduct, 
I trust, in the meroy of Heaven, that that voice will 
speak before they shall be called above to account 
for the transactions’ of this world. That it will so 
speak as to make them penitent, and that trusting 
in the dispensations of Heaven, whose justice is dis- 


pened with mercy, when they shall be brought be- | 


ore the bar of their great tribunal, so to speak 

that incomprehensible tribunal, there will be found 

in the fast of their penitence, or in their previous 

liveg, some grounds upon which God may say par- 
on. 


That speech was made before a court in 
South Carolina by a distinguished lawyer, 
acting as counsel for Ku Klux then upon 
trial. This scream of agony was wrung from 
the heart of Hon. Reverdy Johnson, and I 
ask how painfully it contrasts with what has 
been said on this floor and elsewhere in the 
North in regard to the same organization 
and in regard to the same crimes. Ah, sir, 
how has Kukluxism been palliated on this 
floor by alleging that it is the result of mis- 
government in the South, of frauds and rob- 
beries committed by those in power, by those 
having control of the State governments. In 
other words, these crimes are made to appear 
as the result of the corruption of the Repub- 
lican State governments in the South. Sir, I 
meet this statement broadly and largely by a 
point-blank denial. It is not only unsustained 
by the evidence, but it is positively contra- 
dicted by the evidence. The evidence does 
not leave anybody at liberty to infer it. 
There is not an inch of ground for that prop- 
osition to stand upon. The men who have 
suffered at the hands of the Ku Klux have 
not been the thieves and robbers of the South 
of any party. The men who have stolen rail- 
road bonds, who have stolen from the Treas- 
ury, who have been guilty of corruption in 
various ways, have never in a single instance, 
so far as we know, been harmed by the Ku 
Klux. No; they do not hate robbery and 
corruption. They were not organized to pun- 
ish thieving. Their crimes fell upon the help- 
less, upon the innocent, upon the poor and 


the lowly, upon those who had no power to. 


take care of themselves, while the thieves, 
those in power, the contractors, those who 
had plundered to the right and to the left, 
as itis alleged, were left to pass unscathed, 
never having been assailed by the Ku Klux 
in a single instance. If we regard the entire 
freedom of this class of men from the inva- 


sions and. punishments of the Ku Klux, we 
are at- liberty to put it upon the ground. that 
the Ku Klux were their partners: in crime, 
instead of being their enemies; for if. they 
were not friends, at. some time or other. their 
visitations must have fallen upon the thieves; 
but. that. was never so in a single instance, 
and that fact, established overwhelmingly by 
the testimony, is an answer to all. the insinua- 
tions that have been made upon that subject. 

We have had these corruptions in the South, 
and the most of them are alleged corruptions, 
presented here as a set-off against. murder, 
against. scourging, against crimes without 
name ; the crimes to be put in one scale, and 
then to- be counterbalanced and set off by put- 
ting these alleged corruptions into the other 
scale. Sir, you cannot make a set-off against 
murder by corruption in office. You cannot 
make the one thing balance the other.. They 
have no connection with each other; and if 
the corruptions down. there were a thousand 
times greater than they are, they would form 
no set-off, no excuse for these multiplied 
crimes and villainies which are established 
by the proof. 

-But IJ desire to say one word about the alleged 
corruptions of these southern State govern- 
ments. I say they are grossly exaggerated, 
especially in regard to the State debts. I think 
more than one half of all that has been said 
is an absolute exaggeration. Of course I do 
not say that Senators. intended that. I am 
speaking of the fact. T have taken.the trouble 
to examine all the data collected. in this report 
made by the majority of the committee in re- 
gard to the debts of the southern States. It 
seems to be entirely full and made up from 
official sources; and I undertake to say that 
the statements: made upon this floor in regard 
to the extent of debts in the southern States 
aud the increase since the war has been ex- 
aggerated more than one half. The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Poot] nods appro- 
bation. He, perhaps, will tell what the exag- 
geration has beenin regard to North Carolina. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Spencer] 
from his seat yesterday showed that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAIR] in giving anaccount 
of the State debt of Alabama madea little mis- 
take of about fourteen millions. I think he 
made a mistake of at least twenty-three. mil- 
lions iu regard to the State debt of Georgia. 

Now, sir, there have been corruptions at the 
South. That they should have sprung up under 
the circumstances was but natural. But the 
evidence establishes this fact: that while some 
carpet-baggers and some scalawags have been 
guilty of corruption, have abused. their offices, 
I believe in all cases they had Democratic 
partners and generally Democratic teachers. 
Wherever you find a Radical thief, look sharp 
and you will find a Democratie thief or half a 
dozen close by his side sharing the profits and 
telling him generally how to do it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CASSERLY. Will the Senator tell us 
who is Governor Bullock’s- sleeping partner ? 

Mr. MORTON. I do. not know about Gov- 
ernor Bullock’s sleeping partner. Governor 
Bullock has figured very largely in what Dem- 
ocrats have to say. I believe he is generally 
put down as a carpet-bagger. I think he has 
lived in the State of Georgia a good deal 
longer than the Senator has lived in the State 
of California. He has been there for many 
years. Governor Bullock has perhaps even 
the right to claim to be a native of the soil. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I wish. to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. I heard the name of my State 
mentioned in connection with Governor Bul- 
ock. 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. I said that ac- 
cording to my opinion Governor Bullock was 
not a carpet-bagger in the ordinary sense of 
the term, because I understood he had lived in 
Georgia as long as the Senator has lived in 


California, and if Governor Bullock is a car- 
pet-bagger then the Senatoris a carpet-bagger, 
and a great many Senators on this floor are 
carpet-baggers. There are-some Senators on 
this:floor representing States of the North and 
of the West who are not called carpet-baggers, 
who haye:not lived in those States as long as 
some who have come from the South and who 
are described as carpet-baggers. . 

Mr. CASSERLY. This history or biogra 
phy, whichever it is, is interesting. How 
long does the. Senator understand that Mr. 
Bullock lived in Georgia? 

Mr. MORTON. Ihave heard some twenty 
years or more. He was there a long time 
before the war; ten or twelve years before 
the war the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Witson] says. If aman can ever acquire a 
right in a southern State, and cease to bea 
carpet-bagger, he had been there long enough 
for it. I suppose my friend from Mississippi 
[Mr. ALcorn] considers himself a good south- 
ern man, and I think he is a pretty fair repre- 
sentative; and yet if I am correctly informed 
he was born on the soil of Illinois. I suppose 
he has been in Mississippi long enough not to 
be called a carpet-bagger and really to have 
the right to act and to speak for the citizens 
of Mississippi if they choose to intrust him 
with office. i 

Mr. NORWOOD. Will the Senator allow 
me:a moment ? g $ f 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. ei 

Mr. NORWOOD. -As I donot see the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [ Mr.. Barr] in his seat, I 
beg to correct what Èthink was an error on thé 
part of the Senator from Indiana in reference 
to the debt of Georgia. , I do not think the 
Senator from Missouri made a statement which 
could possibly result in an error of $23,000,000 
as to the debt of that State. He stated an 
amount which is the actual indebtedness, 
being, I think, about twenty million or more, 
and then said if the indebtedness which was 
to accrue from the indorsement of railroad 
bonds under the legislation which took place 
during Bullock’s administration should be 
added, it would amount to about fifty million. 

Mr. MORTON. = [I certainly would not mis- 
represent the Senator from. Missouri, but I 
understood him to remark yesterday that the 
Republican officials of Georgia, and I think 
chiefly alluding to Governor Bullock, had 
robbed that State.of about forty million dol- 
lars, and, as I understood, in the way of the 
increase of her public debt, while Tam told that 
the debt of Georgia, all considered, includ- 
ing that which existed at the end of the war, 
is not more than about seventeen million dol- 
lars. I may not be correct about that; but 
that. is my understanding. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to sdy one word 
in regard to the increase of the debt in the 
southern States. Let us. do justice though 
the heavens, fall. What. is the unfortunate 
condition of many of the southern States in 
regard to their debts? When the war was 
over and those States were reconstructed, the 
first great want felt was railroads. The peo- 
ple of those States were unable to build them; . 
they were poor; they had not the capital in 
those States to build their railroads; they had 
not the credit to build:them ; private corpora- 
tions could not sell their bonds; and the result 
was that nearly all the southern States with 
one accord embarked in building railroads 
upon the credit of the several States. The 
State governments indorsed bonds. [n some 
States they indorsed the bonds of railroad 
companies where the bonds were issued by the 
companies. That I think was the case in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, and it may 
be in Texas. In other States the States issued 
their bonds and sold them and paid the pro- 
ceeds over to the railroad companies. 

In some cases the bonds were not used 
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judiciously. In some cases the bonds were 
issued before the conditions had been com-. 
plied with upon which the law authorized 
them to be issued. In other States perhaps 
the moneys received by the States as the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds were not judiciously em- 
ployed in building the roads. ` It is a bad sys-: 
tem; in my State we know it from sad expe- 
rience. Railroads and canals onght to be 
built on private capital and private credit, 
and never upon the credit of the State; but 
if ever States had an excuse for embarking 
their credit in the construction of internal 
improvements it was the southern States after 
the war. They could not build railroads in 
any other way. os 

Now, sir, what is the experience in the State 
of Indiana, and I- wih speak ‘of that first? 
In 1887—my colleague remembers it well— 
Indiana issued hér: bonds to the amount of 
$12,000,000, and pnt them upon the market 
-to'raise money to build canals, railroads, and 
turnpikes. Those bonds passed into the hands 
of innocent purchasers in one way and another 
and we had to pay them, but the money was 
squandered. We did not get the completion 
ot a single work. 1 think one railroad was 
built forty miles, was it not? 

Mr. PRATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. Several canals were under- 
taken. One was built twenty miles; another 
five miles. We had numerous turnpikes ùn- 
dertaken. Some were graded ; some had the 


stone put on for afew ‘miles ; ‘but ‘not a single 


work: waa finished; ‘and in 1841 the State of 
Indiana ‘suspended payment upon her bonds. 
She was a young State without much capital, 
without much wealth, and. her credit went 
down. There was no fraud in all that except 
now and then an officer swindled the State, or 
some broker. in New York got hold. of the 
bonds, just perhaps as brokers have got hold 
of the bonds of some of these southern States 
without paying the proper consideration, We 
suspended payment until 1846. and then: made 
an arrangement with our creditors by which 
our bonds were taken up. The credit of in- 
diana has been fully restored, and she. does 
not now owe a dollarto anybody. That isthe 
history of Indiana on this subject. 

The history of Hlinois ig very much the 
same, She issued a large amount of bonds, 
but I believe finished no.work, and suspended 
payment for a long time. Her credit was 
impaired; but she afterward resumed it, took 
up her bonds in the same way, and now her 
credit is good. E 
now haga debt--['appeal. tothe Senator from 
Missouri [ Mr. Soaurz] if Iam pot correct— 
of nearly twenty’millions. It has been much 
larger, She has been paying some of it.. That 
debt was contracted: before the. war for the 

urpose of building railroads and works of 
internal improvement, and she never got the 
worth of her money; : 

flaw was it in regard to Virginia, the mother 
of States aud statesmea? , She now hus a debe 
of fity-two millions.. : Whether Virginia can 
ever pay that ‘debt [do not know. I sympa- 
thize with her. That debt. was ‘contracted 
belore: the war; not.a-dollar of is. by Repub- 
licis i ‘contracted at atime when a Republican 
couldnot set his foot-in Virgiiia and wyow his 
sentiments: without being in danger of being 
hung upon the nearest trees "Phat debt was 
gontracied, for works of internal. improvement, 


and: she has nothing: to show forjit lt was a 


bad-systeny. i 
jat : 


South. Carolina,- North Carolina, Georgia, 


and. Worida, have followed this: sad example. 


of the ‘mother of States: ‘They are not’ in 
rly. as, Dad a condition as she is, although 


Virginia has neverfor an bourof her existence 
been under the control of 9 Republican: Sua: 


govern Mente 
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flow was it in the State of Missouri? She 
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-How was it in regard to Mississippi, rep- 
resented by my friend over the way [Mr. 
ALCORN?] I do not hold bim responsible 
for what Mississippi did a long time ago; 
but Mississippi long before the war, under the 
lead, L believe, of Mr. Davis, at a time when 
no Republican could enter that State without 
danger of his life, contracted debts recklessly, 
if you please, inmprovidently, if you please, 
and then she did what no other State gov- 
ernment, black or white, ever has done, what 
no colored State government in the South 
has ever even talked of doing, and I venture 
to say never will do. Mississippi repudiated 
her debt, and that repudiation isto day a stench 
in the nostrils of the world. Mississippi in 
her palmy days, when there was no colored or 
white Republican upon her soil, when her State 
government wasin the hands ofthose men who 
ruled the social and political world with a rod 
of iron, those men who afterward set them- 
selves up as the models of chivalry and of 
public virtue, did an act whereat the world has 
recoiled, and which did more than any other 
thing ever done in this country to impair the 
credit of this nation throughout all the mon- 
eyed centers of the world, 

Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow me 
to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURMAN. : If I understood him cor- 
rectly, he said. no State, black or white, had 
ever repudiated a debt but Mississippi. Am I | 
correct in that position ? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, siv; I said no other 
State government had ever done so. 

Mr. THURMAN. Does not the Senator 
know that every one of the thirteen colonies, 
or pretty nearly every one of them, repudiated 
the revolutionary debt? Does he not know 
that continental money was repudiated or scaled 
down to twelve and a half cents on the dollar 
by the Federal Government? Does he not 
know that every nation in Europe, without- 
exception, has at one time or another repu- 
Giated its debt? Ido not say this in defense of 
repudiation-at all, but I speak of it as a tact. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the evil 
example of Missiesippi cannot be palliated or 
excused because of the fate of the old conti- 
nental money. That moncy was issued in vast 
quantities during the revolutionary war as a 
political and military necessity, and by the 
time the war was over, and when the present 
Government was inaugurated and came into 
operation, that money had so depreciated in 
the hands of the people that it was not worth 
one cent onthe dollar. ‘That is not.a parallel 
case. For the Government then to have paid off 
that money atits face would have been to pay 
ninety-nine cents out of a hundred where there 
wag no consideration, It was not exacted or 
expected. But that is not the case of a State, 
a ‘sovereign State,’’ too, like Mississippi, an 
“independent Siate,’ too, that has the right 
to march in and out of the Union at pleasure, 
issning her bonds, getting the money on them 
paid down at her counters, and then turning 
around, a year or two allerward, and repu- 
diating them, That is-an evil example that 


| l rhini has no parallel on this continent. L 


say it not-now against. Mississippi. I do not 
castit us a reflection upon her Senators: on 
this floor, God forbid. ‘The men who. did 
that thing have passed away. from political 
power, and Í trust forever. ‘Lhose who have: 
succeeded them are heartily ashamed of it: 
Their cheeks have bad occasion too often. to 
mautle with shame because of the deed that 
was done in: days before the war. 

_Mr. President, we have bad argument after 
arguinent on this floor that-the Ku Klux jaw 
that was passed last year was unconstitutional, 
and. jt is said that we have-no right now to ex 
tend the power of the President to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus until the end of the next 


Jaw. 


session of Congress. I shall not argue the 
constitutional question to-night. That has 
been argued upon this floor before, and satis- 
factorily. Ihave no doubt of our power. I 
have no doubt of the constitutionality of that 
Every argument made here against it 
a year ago, I think, was swept away as chaff, 
I never heard a constitutional power more 
completely vindicated. I shall not take up 
the time at this late hour to touch it even for 
a single instant, Bat, sir, | wish to remark 
that the Constitution now is the great way how 
not to do it. It is set up as an obstacle to 
progress, an obstacle to protection. lt is 
made the cover and the protection of crime 
just as in 1861 it was made the cover and the 
shield for secession. We were told then that 
the Government had no right to coerce a State 
to remain in the Union; we were told that it 
was better to let the Constitution go, to be 
overturned by rebellion, than to violate the 
Constitution for the sake of preserving the 
nation. Now, as then, the Constitution is 
used for the protection of violence and of 
crime. We ure told that we can do every- 
thing under it but protect the lives, the liberty, 
and the property of the people of the United 
States. : 

Sir, the Constitution is abused now as the 
Bible was formerly abused. ‘Lhe Bible was 
used ag a cover, a shield, an argument for 
slavery and for polygamy. It was lugged in to 
coverup the vilest and worst of crimes that 
prevailed in society. It is used now for pur- 
poses of that kind ; and so is the Constitution 
of the United States. It is now regularly nt- 
tempted to be employed for the purpose of 
protecting from punishment those who have 
committed these crimes in the southern States, 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to this iaw, 
what has it done—the law we passed over a year 
ago? l undertake to say that Congress never 
passed a law that did so much good in so short 
atime. J want to repeat and to amplify that: 
statement. 4 think. that the history of our 
Government will bear me out in the statenient 
that no law ever passed this body that did so 
much good in so short a time as what is com- 
monly called the Ku Klux law. Sir, io did 
give comparative peace to the South; is has 
saved hundreds, perhaps thousands of lives ; 
it has saved thousands of people from’ being 
driven into exile, from being scourged, irom 
being outraged iu every way that devibsh m- 
genuity could devise. ‘The law has accom: 
plished all this. {t has been a benefit in every 
point of view. 

Leaving constitutional objections out of the 
way, I might appeal to my Democratic triends 
upon this floor to look back over the South 
since the passage of that law and see how it 
acted like oil upon the waters at once. Oh, 
the argument was made that there have been 
no outrages since the law was passed. There 
have been outrages since the law was passed, 
but comparativeiy few. ‘Lhe law terrified. evil- 
doers into peace and quiet. ‘The power of 
the President to suspeud the habeus corpus 
acted likea charm. it was a sword suspended 
over the heads of these men, and with com- 
paratively few exceptions they at once sus- 
pended their operations. It isa measure of 
peace, nota measure of war, and if my Demo- 
cratic friends are anxious for peace, let thera 
use those quietand peaceable means that shall 
bring itn An ounce of prevention, says aii oid 
saying,is wortha pound of cure. Let us have 
a daw. that will give peace without its exercise, : 
and Lundertake to say that the passage of this 
bill wiil do more to prevent bluodshed iu the 
South, to prevent violence and owrage, and 
to envourage the South rapidly-aloug the path 
of prosperity and progress, than the Army of 
the United States can do, or than all the infu- 
ence that can be exerted by the Democratic 
party. f i : ; 
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Now, Mr. President, before. passing further 
I want to consider very briefly the report 
made by the minority of the committee to 
investigate Southern outrages. I have said 
on this floor upon more than one occasion 
that if the Democratic party came into power 
they would nullify the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments ; that they would undo the work 
in great part that has been accomplished by 
the Republican party. My statement here 
has been scoffed at; I have been assailed 
through the press for making that statement ; 
I have been described as one who is trying to 
keep alive sectional fires, the asperities of the 
war, the sentiments growing out of the war. 
It is said that I have unjustly and wickedly 
assailed the Democratic party. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to-night to 
vindicate myself from all these charges. When 
I made them I believed them. J now have 
such evidence upon my desk that cannot sac- 
cessfully be controverted, and I want to say 
right here that while I have been represented 
in the South as being its enemy, I think I have 
been one of its best friends. Jam a better 
friend of the South to-day than those mes who 
have urged her to take the course she has 
taken. Ifthe South had taken the course that 
I wanted her to take, that I have often had 
occasion to advise her to take, she would be 
in afar better condition than she is to-day. 
I never blamed the great mass of the southern 
people for going iuto the rebellion. I knew 
that rebellion came down froma few: it did 
not go from the mass. I knew that compar- 
atively few men were responsible for it morally 
and politically, I knew that even the great 
mass of her politicians were forced into it, I 
knew that there were a few arch criminals, a 
few great ring-leaders who deserved nothing 
at the hands of this Government, and should 
never have had any consideration; but so far as 
the great mass was concerned, I have always 
been ready to recognize their sincerity, their 
belief in the justice of what they were doing. 

Sir, when this war was began the South was 
not altogether responsible. The Democratic 
party of the North had a large share in that 
responsibility. There are distingushed south- 
ern men upon this floor to whom I can appeal 
on that subject. If they had not been told 
in 1860 and 1861 that they had a right to 
secede, that the Government had no right to 
coerce a State to remain in the Union, if they 
had not been told that the Democratic party 
would never permit the Government to coerce a 
State to remain in the Union, we know from the 
confession I may say of all of them they never 
would have embarked in that war. They were 
misled; they were cheated. They believed too 
readily undoubtedly, but they were deceived, 
and they fell victims to that deception. Their 
punishment, I admit, has been great. 

Mr. THURMAN. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN, Wiilhe name one single 
Democratic statesman living at the North who 
told the South they had a right to secede ? 

Mr. MORTON. Well, Mr. President, I 
will answer that in this way: I think I can. 

Mr. THURMAN. Well, name him. 

Mr. MORTON. Lwill. The Senator shall 
hearit soou enough. I give him James Bu- 
chanan. James Buchanan told the Cougress 
of the United States in his message on the 
first Monday in December, 1860, when the re- 
bellion was just developing in South Carolina, 
that while aState had no right really to secede, 
yet the Government had no right really to 
coerce her to remain in the Union. That was 
in substance and in effect telling her she had 
aright to go. What was the value of saying 
toaState, ‘True, you have no right to secede, 
but if you do secede we have no right to pre- 
vent you?’ ‘here was the first great crime 


committed in the beginning of this rebellion, 
and that declaration of James Buchanan was 
indorsed, as I understand it, by the Democratic 
members of this body, and the Democratic 
members of the House with a very few honor- 
able exceptions, less than a baker’s dozen. 

Mr. THURMAN. LI ask the Senator from 
Indiana if he can say in the face of this 
Senate that that was the true position of Mr. 
Buchanan, that he said there was no power to 
put down an insurrectinn or rebellion against 
the Government? Does he say that Mr. 
Buchanan said any such thing? é 

Mr. MORTON. I do not know that Mr. 
Buchanan used that expression. I think the 
expression was that the United States had no 
right to coerce a State. 

Mr. THURMAN. If the Senator will only 
look at his message, he will find that Mr. 
Buchanan advanced a doctrine that was just 
as powerful to put down rebellion as any that 
was ever advanced by the Senator from Indiana 
himself, 

Mr. MORTON. I do not know what that 
doctrine was. My recollection is distinct that 
Mr. Buchanan denied the power of this Gov- 
ernment to coerce a State to remain in the 
Union, and that that was backed up by the 
opinion of Jeremiah S. Black, the then Attor- 
ney General. Am right? i think Iam, and 
that that opinion was sustained by the large 
body of the Democratic party in both Houses 
of Congress, and that that was exactly the 
equivalent, was substantially the same thing as 
saying that a State had a right to secede, for 
to say that we had no power to coerce a State 
and to say that a State had a right to go was 
a distinction without a difference. ‘There is 
where the Democratic party stood, and it was 
upon that doctrine that South Carolina and one 
State after another, seven in all upto the time 
he went out of office, went forward without 
interruption, let, or hindrance in the work of 
rebellion, had actually formed a government 
at Montgomery and formed a constitution and 
elected a president and vice president before 
he passed out of office, and no objection was 
raised. 

Mr. NYE. I would call the honorable Sen- 
ator’s recollection to a declaration made in a 
letter written by ex-President Pierce, that the 
Republicans would have to march over the 
dead bodies of the northern Democracy before 
they got to the South, and I believe all the 
Democratic press agreed with Mr. Greeley at 
that time as to the right of States to secede. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator from Nevada 
refreshes my recollection. There were a great 
many declarations of that kind. Why, sir, in 
the Legislature of Indiana at the regular ses- 
sion in 1861 resolutions were introduced and 
voted for by the Democratic members of the 
house declaring that the Government had no 
right to coerce a State to remain in the Union, 
and the author of those resolutions declared 
in a speech, which I remember distinctly for I 
happened to be present, that before any army 
should march to the South to coerce a State to 
remain in the Union, they must first pass over 
his dead body. i will give that mau the credit 
of saying that he afterward repented of these 
foolish words and went iuto our Army with a 
commission in his pocket that I gave him as 
Governor of Indiana. But that was the gen- 
eral position of the Democratic party; and 
the South, relying upon that, went forward in 
the work of rebellion. It is said that there 
was one distinguished Republicau—I will not 
name him—who advanced the same opinion, 
and that the South relied somewhat upon his 
opinion; but I think they did not rely very 
much upon the authority of any Republican 
at that time. They relied upon the Demo- 
eratic party to stand as a stone wall between 
them and the Government in the work of 
rebellion. 


Mr. President, I referred awhile ago to the 
action of the Democratic convention in New 
York in 1868, in the declaration that the re- 
construction acts were null and void. They 
were thereby educating the South.. They were 
thereby most powerfully and directly advising 
the South to resist and to overturn those State 
governments, We have adopted certain amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth. It has been almost uni- 
formly declared by the Democratic party, both 
North and South, that the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments were not valid and bind- 
ing. They have so declared in conventions, 
by resolutions in State Legislatures, by votes 
in the other House more than once, that these 
amendments were illegally ratified, and were 
not parts of the Constitution of the United 
States. I had occasion to refer to that the 
other day upon this floor, and I was met some- 
what indignantly by the Senator from Califor- 
nia, and [ believe by the Senator from Ohio, 
and perhaps by other Senators, while they 
failed at the same time to express their own 
Opinions upon the subject. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to read from 
the minority report in vindication of what I 
have said in regard to what the Democratic 
party would do; and I speak this in no feeling 
of unkindness, I am not dealing with individ- 
uals; I have no personal warfare to make 
upon members of that party; L am speaking 
of the organization as a great entity, as a great 
fact, one that. has had vastly to do with con- 
trolling the destinies of this nation both for 
good and for evil, of late years almost entirely 
for evil. “J speak more in sorrow than in 
anger” to-night in regard to what that party 
has done and what its position now is. J shall 
read an extract from the report of the minority 
of this committee of investigation. It is signed 
by names of distinguished gentlemen, Demo- 
cratic members of the committee. Do you 
know who they are? They include two Sen- 
ators on this floor who have spoken, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Bavard] and the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bram] and 
Democratic members of the House. Now 
I ask the Secretary to read an extract from 
that report. I take them as being repre- 
sentative men. I take them as expressing the 
sentiment and the attitude of the Democratic 
party. There are exceptions, because there 
are exceptions in every party; there are men 
who do not indorse these sentiments, some 
prominent men who do not indorse them, but 
they speak the sentiments of the mass of that 


party. 
. The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“As we have just remarked, we do not propose to 
discuss at large the question of negro government in 
these pages ; but we feel that it would be a derelic- 
tion of duty on our part if, after what we have wit- 
nessed in South Carolina, we did not admonish the 
American people that the present condition of things 
in the South cannot last., It was an oft-quoted po- 
litical apothegm, long prior to the war, thatno Gcov- 
ernment could exist ‘half slave and half free,’ The 
paraphase of that proposition is equally true, that 
no Government can long exist ‘half black and half 
white.’ If the Republican party, or its all-powerful 
leaders in the North, cannot see this, if they ure so 
absorbed in the idea of this newly discovered politi- 
eal divinity in the negro that they cannot compre- 
hend its social repugnance or its political dangers ; 
or, knowing it, have the wanton, wicked, and crimi- 
nal purpose of disregarding its consequences, whether 
in the present or in the future, and the great mass 
of American white citizens should still be so mad as 
to sustain them in their heedless career of forcing 
negro supremacy over white men, why then `fare- 
well, a long farewell,’ to constitutional liberty on 
this continent, and the glorious form of government 
bequeathed tous by our fathers.. The mind of every 
thinking man is troubled about our future. He 
knows that a conflict of races must be the inevitable 
result of such a policy. In astruggle for the polit- 
eal power of the State this conflict is already as 
clearly marked as white is from black. The line of 
separation between parties there to-day is not only 
one of color and distinctive races, naked and un- 
broken, but it is a question of supremacy, of exclu- 
sive tenure to office, of the right to govern, and a 
separation of representation from taxation, 

“ Such an anomalous state of affairs as one race 
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ruling the other has never existed in any form of 
government, republican or monarchical, except by 
force and coercion. There can be neither sympathy 
nor harmony in any polity where such antagonism 
is attempted. to be overcome by law. God’s law is 
higher than man’s law. Man’s puny statutes cannot 
repeal or nullify the immutable ordinances of the 
Almighty. Those whom God has separated let no 
man join together. There can be no permanent par- 
tition of power, nor any peaceable joint exercise of 
power among such discordant bodies of men. One 
or the other must have all or nonce. It is the very 
acme of folly and fanaticism to suppose, in this day 
of enlightenment and its consequent pride of feel- 
ing among the superior race, that there can bea re- 
production of the ancient fable of tying the living 
and the dead together without causing death to 
both. Who would have dreamed fifteen years ago, 
what highest and most far-seeing intellect among the 
great men who established this Government upon 
the basis of homogeneity of race and color, could 
have imagined that in the first century of its exist- 
ence African freedmen, of the lowest type of ignor- 
ance and brutality, would rule a soverign State of 
the Union, and be the arbiters of the rights and 
property of a race who have ruled the destinies of 
nations ever since government was known among 
men? Such a state of things may last so long as the 
party shall last which had the power and audacity 
to inaugurate it, and no longer, But whenever that 
party shall go down, as go down it will at some time 
not long in the future, that will be the end of the 
political power of the negro among white men on 
this continent.” 

_ Mr. MORTON. I especially call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the concluding passage 
which has been read. ‘* But whenever that 
party,” meaning the Republican party, *‘ shall 

o down, as go down it will at some time not 

ong in the future, that will be the end of the 
political power of the negro among white men 
on this continent.” That is a worse thing 
than ever I said about the Democratic party. 
That justifies all I have said and more. 

There are in this extract that has been read 
three distinct propositions evolved— 

First, that no Government can long exist 
half white and half black.. 
` Second, that the partition of power between 
the whites and blacks by giving to the blacks 
equal political rights is a violation of God’s 
law. f 

Third, that in the event of the overturning 
of the Republican party the negro will be 
deprived of all political rights and power upon 
this continent. 

The language is not mine; the language is 
that of the representatives of the Democratic 
party in Congress, distinguished and able men 
who know whereof they speak. Here is the 
declaration that if they shall come to power 
and we shall pass out, these amendments and 
these high statutes which have secured equal 
political rights to the negro will be overturned, 
and that the political power of the negro is at 
an end upon this continent. i 

God help the South when it accepts the 
advice of the Democratie party. That party, 
T may say in the light of the truth of history, 
has been the curse of the South; and it is now 
advised by that party that in case the Repub- 
licans shall pass out of power and another 
pariy shall come in, that event will terminate 
the political power of the negro upon this con- 
tinent. That is like the platform of 1868; it 
is an invitation to violence and bloodshed, to 
revolution. It is going back; it is reaction- 
aty; it is revolutionary; it is ante bellum in 
its character. Talk about “accepting the sit- 
uation,’’ talk about the old ashes being buried, 
when here is the avowal of doctrines which if 
they were not signed by -honorable men I 
should say were atrocious and infamous. 

Mr.. Pre@ident, running through that whole 
report of thé minority is this doctrine, that the 
colored people must leave this continent or 
they must perish. You find that substantially 
stated in many places. It was so stated upon 
this foor the other day by the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Buarr,] that they cannot live 
together, and thatthe black man must leave 
or he must perish. Sir, I cannot express my 
abhorrence for that doctrine, and that it should 


be avowed at this day after all that has passed 
and after the history of the last ten years. 

Betore concluding I must notice what was 
said by the Senator from Delaware this after- 
noon about some lynch law in Indiana. He 
said, reading froma charge delivered by Judge 
Dunham in the court in Clark county, Indiana, 
two or three months ago, that thirteen men 
had been hung by a mob in Indiana, I do not 
know about the number. I believe there have 
been ten or a dozen. However, the reference 
is unfortunate. ‘I'he last four men, I believe, 
were black men; the others were white men. 
They were notorious thieves and robbers who 
had long eluded justice. There was nothing 
political in it. I will vindicate the people of 
Jackson and of Clark counties. I say in the 
banging of those men there was nothing polit- 
ical. The last four men who were hung in 
Clark county were colored men. There had 
been a family murdered in Clark county in the 
country. One morning a whole family was 
found dead, cut to pieces with an axe. Sus- 
picion was fastened upon three or four colored 
wen. They were arrested and put into jail. 
A mob proceeded to the jail and took them 
out and hung them. It afterward came to be 
believed that the colored men were innocent, 
that the ring-leaders of the mob, the men who 
had excited the mob and who led it on to 
that terrible murder, had themselves murdered 
that family. It was a double and a dreadtul 
murder. 

Afver those men were hung an attempt was 
made to fasten suspicion and odium upon the 
colored people of Clark county generally, It 
is right across the Ohio river trom Louisville. 
There were a good many colored people in 
that county. Latterly they had largely iu- 
creased, and notices were served on a good 
many of them to leave the county. I will not 
say there was anything peculiar inthat. I think 
there was not; but J will say this, that the two 
counties in which these executions took place 
were strong Democratic counties and locally 
were under Democratic influence; but I do 
not intimate that there was anythiug political 
init. I think there was not. According to my 
information the murderers of that family in 
Clark county threw suspicion on the colored 
people, and thus aided in another terrible mur- 
der; but even that may not be so. 

Mr. President, my attention has been called 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CARPEN- 
TER] to Mr. Buchanan’s message, aud I will 
read an extract from it in corroboration of 
what I said awhile ago. In his message of 
the 4th of December, 1860, he said: 

“The question fuirly slated is, has the Consti- 
tution delegated to Congress the power to coerce a 
State into submission which is attempting to with- 
draw, or_has actually withdrawn, from the confed- 
eracy? If answered in the affirmative, it must be 
on the principle that the power has been conferred 
upon Congress to declare and to make war against a 
State. After much serious reflection I have arrived 
at the conclusion that no such power has been del- 
egated to Congress or to any other department of 
the Federal Government, It is manifest upon an 
inspection of the Constitution, that this is not 
among the specific and enumerated powers granted 
to. Congress; and it is equally apparent that its 
exercise is not ‘necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution’ any one of these powers, So far 
from this power having been delegated to Congress, 
it was expressly refused by the Convention which 
framed the Constitution.” * * 9 * id 

“ Without descending to particulars, it may, be 
safely asserted that the power to make war against 
a State is at varianco with the whole spirit and in- 
tentof the Constitution. Suppose such a war should 
result in the conquest of a State, how are we to gov- 
ern it afterwards? Shall we hold it as a province 
and govern it by despotic power? In the nature of 
things, we could not, by physical force, control the 
will of the people and compelthem to elect Senators 
aud Representatives to Congress, and to perform all 
the other duties depending upon their own volition 


and required from the free citizens ofa free State as 
@ constituent member of the confederacy.” 


Mr. President, every word.of this message 
that I have read cost the lives of a thousand 


| 


men. This message is stained with the blood 
of hundreds of thousands. It made that rebel- 
lion easy. -It contributed more than anyother 
cause, sustained as it was by the Democratic 
party, to draw the South on into that fatal 
leap which has resulted in their overthrow and 
in all our woe. The Senator from Ohio is 
usually an accurate and able. lawyer, bat in 
this instance he was utterly mistaken, and the 
broad declaration that his party, of which hè 
is so distinguished a member, is chiefly respons- 
ible for that terrible. war, cannot be gainsaid 
iu the light of history. . i 

Mr. President, as I before remarked, I am 
a beiter friend of the South than the men who 
give such advice as is contained in the minority 
report. I am a better friend of the South than 
was the man who wrote and sent that message 
to Congress in 1860. I will give the South 
advice that I regard as good. Letthem crash 
out the Ku Klux. No Ku Klux has ever been 
punished in a State court. My friend from 
Mississippi, [Mr. ALCORN, ] last night, anxious 
as he was, and I can sympathize with that 
sentiment, to vindicate his State, and to vin- 
dicate the courts of the South, could refer to 
no instance. No, sir, among the thousands 
and tens of thousands of*criminals not one has 
been punished by the State courts. Let the 
people of the South crush out the Ku Klux; 
let them bring them to justice; let Wade 
Hampton make up money to prosecute, not 
to defend them; let the South invite immi- 
gration; let her cease this insane how! about | 
carpet-baggers and scalawags ; let her extend 
the right hand of fellowship and of good feel- 
ing to the people of the North, and Invite im- 
migrants to come from every State and from 
Europe, and from all the world, and fell her 
forests and cultivate her plains and employ 
her water-power, to do her manufacturing, 
and then she will flourish, 

Do not advise the South, Mr. President, 
that reconstruction is void; do not advise 
them that the amendments are null and void 3 
and above all do not advise the South that 
when the Republican party passes out of 
power the negro will be stripped of all his 
political rights, and remanded back to a con- 
dition of servitude. Men of the South, do. not 
be deceived by that. You have been deceived 
by this party too often. All the fair apples 
that this party has presented to you have 
turned to ashes and to blood upon your lips. 
These men have done nothing but harm you 3 
they can do you no good. That party, as 
long as it lasts, cannot help you. If you seek 
help you must find it in other quarters., 

Mr. President, when the State governments 
of the South protect their people, when they 
give security for life, liberty, and property, 
then Congress will not intervene; there will be 
no occasion for it. I callupon you togive the 
Republican party credit for patriotic motives, 
credit for trying to do good, to preserve, the 
peace and the prosperity of the nation: When 
peace shall be restored under your own laws, 
by your own courts, then there will -be.no. oc- 
casion for the interference of Congress and 
for the exercise of those high constitutional 
powers that have been reposed in this Govern- 
ment. What we want is peace. ‘‘ Let us 
have peace’? is our prayer; and how shall we 
get it? Not by advising ‘the South to a new 
rebellion, not by advising her to a new revolu- 
tion against the colored people, not by advis- 
ing her that the Republicans of the North are 
her enemies; but ‘‘let.us have peace” by the 
protection of men of all classes without regard 
to sect, color, or previous condition, f 

Mr. President, when the. South- shall act 
upon that principle we shall have peace and 
she will start forward in a career of prosperity, 
of power, and of glory of .which she never 
dreamed before the wars 
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Sales of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
: O¥ WISCONSIN, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 3, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the 
motion to postpone indefinitely the sundry civil 
expenses appropriation bill— 

Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Prestpent: The subject of sale of 
arms to France has been the occasion of sin- 
gular and eccentric proceedings in the course 


of this session. We were proceeding in a quiet | 


and orderly way when the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Sumner] introduced a pream- 
ble and resolution which struck the Senate 
and the country like a clap of thunder from a 
clear sky. As that preamble and resolution 
are the foundation of all that has since oc- 
curred in relation to that subject, and because 
I desire to furnish to the historian the mate- 
rial necessary to place the real character of the 
Senator from Massachusetts before posterity, 
I ask the Secretary to read them. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas it appears from a recent cable telegram 
that the committee of the French National Assem- 
bly on war contracts has adopted a resolution ask- 
ing the United States Government to furnish tie 
result of inquiry into the conduct of American 
ollicials suspected of participating in the purchase 
of arms for the French Government during the war 
with Germany; and ý 

Whereas one Squires, agent of Messrs. Reming- 
ton & Sons, at New York, ina dispatch dated at New 
York October 8, 1870, addressed to Samuel Reming- 
ton, at Tours, in France, near the government of 
national defense, uses the following language: "We 
have the strongest. influences working for us, which 
will uso all their efforts to succeca;” and 

boreas in a letter dated at New York, December 
13, 1871, addressed by Samuel Remington to Jules 
Le Cesne, president of the armament committee at 
Tours, in France, the following language is em- 


ployed: m 
New York, December 13, 1870. 


Sır: I have the bonur to inform you I bave re- 
seived your telegram of the 10th and 1th, ordering 
the number of baticries to be reduced in number to 
fifty, and informing me of instructions to tho consul 
regarding the last credit lo him of 3,000,000 of frances. 

Although atthe time of the receipt of the tele- 
gram i had bought the whole uumber, vue hundred, 
and had pid the advance required, $200,000, the 
Government very willingly reducod the number to 
ü fty $ a + ka * ae ae * of me 

Kegardiug the pu 


ase of Springfields, (trans- 
formed.) Allen's system, F am sorry to say the 
greatest Dumber we wey hope to get will not, L fear, 
exceud forty thousiud, The Government has never 
made but sboutseventy-live thousaud all told, aad 
forty thousand is the greatest number they think it 
prudent to spare. T may be able to procure, de- 
pending pO an exchange of our arms at some 
future time, fur the namber of breech-loading 
Springlields over and above forty thousand they are 
willing to let go now. 

This question of an exchange, with. the very 
friendly reeling I find existing to aid France, I hope 
to be able to procure morc, Cartridges for these 
forty thousand will in a great measure require to be 
made, as the Goveramout have butabout three mil- 
lions ou hand; but the Government has consented 
to allow the requisite number, four hundred for 
erch gun, to be made, and the cartridge-works have 
had orders (given yesterday) to increase production 
to the full capacity of works. ‘This question of 
making the cartridges at the Government works was 
a difficult one to get over, but itis done. The price 
the Government will charge for the gans and car- 
tridges will be -—, or as ucar that as possible. 

Jours Le CESSE, esq. 

President Conunisston of Armament, de. 

Whercas the Secretary of War, under date of Jan- 
vary 19, 1572, addressed the following communica- 
tion Lo the Secretary of State: 

War DupartMENt, 
WASHINGTON Crry, Juncery 19, 1872. 

Sir: T have the honor to acknowledge the reeeipt 
of a note trom you of the dth iastaurn inetosing, by 
request of Mr. de Bellonnet, chargé d'affaires of 
Fraruce, a gopy of a letter from Mr. Remiugion to 
the president of the courmission of armament ut 
Tours, containing wseries of allegations in regard to 
the purchase of arms, &e. 

The first of these allegations which seem to require 
specific replies is, “ cartridges for these forty thou- 
sand will in a great measure require to be made, as 
the Government have bat about three million on 
hand; but the Government bas consented to allow 


the requisite number, four hundred for each gun,.to 
be made: and the cartridge-works have orders (given 
yesterday) to increase production to the full capa- 
city of the works.. ‘This question of making the car- 
tridges at the Government works was a difficult one 
togetover, butitis done.” 

n reply to that allegation, I have to say that‘on 
the 13th of December, 1870, cartridges necessary to 
supply_about two hundred rounds per gun to the 
model 1866 breech-loaders sold Thomas Richardson 
were ordered to be manufactured at the Frankford 
arsenal, and this numberofcartridges was necessary 
to effect the saleof the arms, The Messrs. Reming- 
ton & Sons did not bay any arms or ammunition 
from this Department after about the middle of 
October, 1870, nor would any bid from them for such 
articles have been entertained by the United States 
subsequent to that date. . 

To the second prominent allegation which is con- 
tained in the paper purporting to be a copy of a tele- 
gram from Squires to Remington, and which is here- 
with returned, I have the honor to reply that this 
Department has no knowledge of any influence ex- 
erted in favor of, or for the success of, any transac- 
tion between the United States and Mr. Squires, for 
himself or Messrs. Remington & Sons, , 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretury of War. 
To the Hon. Secrrrary or STATE. 


Whereas it appears from these several communi- 
cations, not only that arms were sold, but that am- 
munition was manufactured in the workshops of 
the United States Government, and sold to one 
Thomas Richardson, the known attorney of Messrs. 
Remington & Sons, when the bids of the latter had 
been thrown out for the reason that they were the 
agents of the French Government; and, 

Whereas it appears from the official report of the 
Secretary of War that in the years 1870 and 1871 the 
sule of ordnance stores reached the sum of $10,000, - 
000, from which, according to the report, only asmalt 
sum was retained to meet the exponses of preparing 
other stores for sale, while the official report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the same year acknowl- 
edges the roceipt of only $8,286,131 70, showing a 
difference of over $1,709,000; and 

Whoreas a comparison of the accounts rendered 
by the French Government for moneys expended by 
itx agents in the purchase of arms from the United 
States and the accounts rendered by tho Govern- 
ment of the United States for moneys received in 
the same transaction show a large difference, which 
scoms to bave given rise to the suspicion abroad that 
United States officials have taken an undue part 
therein; and 

Whereas the good name of the American Govern- 
ment seems to be seriously compromised by these in- 
cidents, and a just regard to national honor, as well 
as to the interests of the Treasury, require that 
they should not be allowed to pass without the most 
thorough ingniry: Therefore, . 

Kesolved, That a select committee of seven be 
appointed to investigate all sales of ordnance stores 
made by the Government of the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, A. D 
1871, to ascertain the persons to whom such sales 
were imade, tho circumstances under which they 
were made, tho sums respectively paid by said pur- 
chasers to the United States, and the disposition 
mado of the proceeds of said gales: and that said 
committee mso inquire and Toport whether any 
member of the Senate, or uny other American citi- 
zen is or bas been in communication or collusion 
with the Government or authoritics of France, or 
with any agent or officer thereof, in reference to the 
Said matters; and that the committoe have power 
to send for persons and papers; and that the invest- 
igation be conducted in public. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, as- 
suming that the Senator from Massachusetts, 
in offering this preamble and resolution, was 
actuated by patriotic, not partisan motives, 
assuming that he was anxious only to preserve 
the honor of our country, and that he was free 
from any malicious impulse against the Admin- 
istration, he was justified in saying that the 
matter deserved the serious consideration of 
Congress. ‘The preamble recited the passage 
ofa resolution, by a committee of the French 
Assembly, casting suspicion upon the good 
tah of our Government; secondly, a sup- 
posed discrepancy between the War and Treas- 
ury Departments of over a million dollars; 
from which he drew the presumption that 
there had been grossly corrupt jobbing in the 
sale of these arms, in which officers of our 
Government had participated, and that the 
sales, in view of the circumstances under 
which they were made, flagrantly violated the 


neutral duties of the United States pending. 


the great war between France and Germany. 


| And not a member of the Senate objected to 


an honest and thorough investigation touching 


this matter; and the resolution, apart from 
the preamble, might have been passed in the 
morning hour of any day, without debate. 
Bat many Senators were opposed to adopt- 
ing the preamble, which substantially declared 
guilt in advance of an investigation, There- 
fore a debate took place. Indeed, the Senator 
from Massachusetts seemed unwilling to per- 
mit the passage of his resolution without a 
previons debate, which would enable him, in 
advance of investigation, to poison the public 
mind; thus demonstrating that he had in view 
some end wholly different from an bonest in- 
vestigation of the facts. Therefore more than 
two weeks of our session was exhausted and 
worse than wasted in a political discussion as 
a prelude to an investigation to which no Sen- 
ator objected. 

Having been challenged by the Senator 
from Massachusetts as incompetent to serve 
upon the committee, upon the assumption that 
l was opposed to ‘‘ the thing,” I ask the Sec- 
retary to read an extract from the remarks 
made by me upon that Senator's motion to 
postpone the consideration of an appropria- 
tion bill and proceed to consider his preamble 
and resolution. 

The Chief Cierk read as follows: 

“As a friend of the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
amopposed to suspending him in this juncture of 
uffairs, with the fuse lighted, which at this period, 
if he were to stop, would bevery likely to burn his 
fingers. No, let the proceedings go on; let this 
investigation be had; and I will vote for every 
measure, L will vote for every proposition that can 
insure a thorough, speedy, stringent investigation 
of this subject, and wherever guilt is established and 


wrong proved, there Jet censure fall and punish- 
ment await the guilty.’’ 


Mr. CARPENTER. This pledge I fully 
redeemed. [ voted for every amendment 
which was offered to the resolution enlarging 
its scope and intensifying its purpose, and then 
voied for the resolution as it passed the Senate. 
After about two weeks’ debate the Senator from 
Massachusetts had become ashamed of his pre- 
amble and attempted to withdraw it, to which 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] objected 
upon the ground that after the Senator from 
Massachusetts had wasted two weeks of the ' 
session upon a wholly useless debate, he ought , 
not to be permitted to withdraw the preamble, 
and thus conceal the ground upon which the 
debate had proceeded. Afterwards, upon the 
29th of February, the vote was taken upon the 
adoption of the resolntion, and I ask the Sec- 
retary to read the yeas and nays by which it 
was adopied. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“ Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Blair, Boreman, 
Brownlow, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Chandler, Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, Cragiu, Davis 
of West Virginia, Ferry of Connecticut, Ferry of 
Michigan, Flanagan, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of 
Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, 
Kellogg, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Mor- 
ton, Nyo, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, 

obertson, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sher- 
man, Spencer, Sprague, Stevenson, Stockton, Sum- 
ner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, and Win- 
dom—52. 

“ Nays—Messrs. Cole, Edmunds, Gilbert, Lewis, 
and Wright—6.’’ i 


Mr. CARPENTER. It will thus be seen 
that the Senate selected this committee from 
those who had voted for the investigation ; and 
the Senators who voted against adopting the 
resolution did so because they had become 
satisfied, during the debate, that the whole pro- 
ceeding was unfounded and malicious. 

On the 29th of February the Senator from 
Massachusetts again attempted to withdraw 
his preamble, and on that oceasion the Seng- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] stated the true 
condition of the question before the Senate 
and the reason why the Senator should not be 
permitted to withdraw it. I ask the Secretary 
to read. i 

The Chief Clerk read gs follows : 


.|' Mr, Sugryan. At ithe very outset of the propor 
sition Į, with the asseyt of every Senator around 
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me, openly proposed that the resolution should be 
passed nem. con., without debate, and everybody 
around me, even my friend on my right, {Mr. Coux,] 
who voted against it finally because he thought the 
yery groundwork of the investigation had been 
dissipated by the debate—even he was anxious 
originally to have the resolution passed. This reso- 
lution might have been passed on the very first day 
it was offered by a unanimons voto of the Senate, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts as chairman of 
the committee appointed under it might have been 
at work investigating the evidence upon which ali 
these vague imputations are founded, i 

“Sir, if this was an investigation for purity, for 
good order, for integrity, for honesty, as has been 
proclaimed so often, why has the resolution not 
been passed for three weeks? Why hasthe resolution 
of investigation been debated here for three weeks 
when within that time all the testimony might have 
been taken in proper form, all the witnesses might 
have been examined, the archives of the War De- 
partment ind Treasury Department, and all these 
matter might have been explored from the beginning 
to the end under the carefal guidance of the Son- 
ator from, Massachusetts himself? There was no 
other reason except that he and other Senators hero 
‘desired a, political debate at the expense of all the 
business interests of this country.” 


Mr: CARPENTER. I have requested the 
Secretary to read from the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, because he objected to the 
withdrawal of the preamble by the Senator 
from .Massachusetts. The same thing was 


stated over and over again by other Seva-. 


tors; by the honorable Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Morron] and by many others. The fact 
was patent that the resolution could have been 
passed at any time without a moment’s debate; 
‘In ten minutes, says the Senator from Indiana. 
Every friend of the Administration felt that 
after the resolution was offered, a thorough 
‘and searching investigation was an absolute 
necessity, even in the interest of the Adminis- 
tration’; but two weeks of our precious time 
were wasted in a political debate, because the 
Senator from Massachusetts insisted that his 
preamble should be considered, although after 
all it is‘due to him to say that he became 
ashamed of it and sought to withdraw it, On 
the 29th of February a motion to lay the pre- 
amble on the table was voted upon, and I ask 
the Secretary to read the yeas and nays upon 
that question. 

The Chief. Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr TRURMAN.. [wantto know what question 
the Scnate ig to vote on. 

“The Vick Prasipenr. To lay the preamble on 
the table, upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. K ; 

“The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—ycas 40, nay 1; as follows: 

“Yuas—Messrs. Boreman, Brownlow, Caldwell, 
Cameron, Carpenter. Casserly, Clayton, Conkling, 
Cragin, Davis of West Virginia, Flanagan, Froling- 
huyson, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Harlan, Hin, John- 
ston, Kellogg, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Verwont, 
Morton, Norwood, Nye, Osborn, Pratt, Robertson, 
Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Sprague, Stoven- 
son, Sumner, Thiurmaas, Lipton, Trambull, Vickers, 
Wost, nnd Wright—d0. X 

“Nay—Mr,, Edmunds—1.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. Thus it will be seen, 
Mr.. President, that the Senate with but one 
dissenting vote laid this preamble on the table, 
and that the Senator from Massachusetis was 
among those who. voted to consign it to that 
fate. Next the Senate elected a committeein 
pursuance of the resolution. That act of the 
Senate: has been arraigned by the Senator from 
Massachusetts in a formal protest which he 
has spread upon the record, and which is to 
go.down to posterity as his criticism upon and 
his condemnation of the-Seuate itself He 
maintained tbat: members of the committee 
were: Incompetent to sit upon it upon the 
ground that they had expressed an opinion 
adverse'to what be calls, I think very properly, 
“the thing; for if there ever was anything 
since the world begat that merited that con- 
temptuous appellation, it was this, investiga- 
tion, which was a thing, a mere thing, a very 
contemptible thing. : i 

The record shows that every member of the 
committee was. in favor of an: investigation; 
voted tor every amendment which was offered 
to the résolution enlarging its scope, even an 


amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Scuurz] in regard to the sale of 
muskets and the defenseless condition of the 
country in consequence ; voted for the amend- 
ment offéred by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Coxx.ine] to investigate the conduct of 
Senators; voted for every amendment that 
was offered, and then for the resolution itself. 

Now, even within the parliamentary rule— 
which Í understand to apply only to a case 
wherc the presiding officer of a legislative body 
is appointing a committee, that he shall com 
mit the measure to its friends—this measure 
was committed to its friends, if by measure is 
meant an honest investigation of the facts. 
Every member of the committee voted for the 
resolution and*every amendment to it, and 
had from first to last avowed hitnself in favor 
of the mostsearching investigation; and when 
the Senator from Massachusetts says this 
“thing”? was not committed to its friends, he 
must mean that ‘the thing’”’ was a design to 
accomplish something altogether different from 
an honest investigation of the facts. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s purpose is now 
revealed. We know what his motive was; we 
know it. was not to investigate the facts. The 
facts were not wanted, else the resolution 
would have been passed at once and the facts 
obtained without delay; but it was desired to 
have a two weeks’ debate, a deliberate, pre- 
meditated, malicious, assault upon the Admin- 
istration, based upon nothing save the assump- 
tion of facts recited in the preamble; and the 
subsequent course of that Senator has abun- 
dantly demonstrated that ‘* the thing” was not 
an investigation, but an attempt to blacken 
this Administration without regard to truth or 
justice. 

Well, Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
protest and challenge to the array which was 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts, de- 
nying that the committee had any right to 
proceed, denying that the chairman had any 
right to examine the witnesses, insisting that 
the examination should be made exclusively 
by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. SCHURZ, } 
who was uot a member of the committee; the 
committee, notwithstanding that protest, pro- 
ceeded to obey the recorded command of the 
Senate, thinking that our duty was prescribed 
by the Senate rather than by the protest of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

As to the first act of the committee—and I 
cite it to show that a fair investigation was 
in-ended by the committee—its chairman 
addressed a leiter to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and another to the Senator from 
Missouri, requesting them to farnish the com- 
mittee with any iformation upon the subject 
which they possessed, and with the names 
of any witnesses that they desired to have 
examined. 

The Senator from Missouri returued a writ- 
ten answer to the committee, which is printed 
iu the report, and the substance of which was 
that it would be useless for him to furnish 
names of witnesses uuless he could be present 
to examine them. The committee thereupon 
invited the Senator from Missouri to attend 
its sessions; and informed him that he would 
be permitted to examine or cross-examine 
every witness, and that every person in the 
United States that he desired to have exam- 
ined would be subpenaed and. submitted to his 
examination The Senator from Missouri ac- 
cepted this invitation aud performed the office 
of prosecutor. He was present at every ses- 
sion of the committee; he was present at the 
examination of every witness before the com- 
mittee. | believe not a question was put or 
answer given except in the presence of the 
Senator from Missouri. Numerous witnesses 
whose names he furnished to the committee 
were subpenaed and submitted to his exam- 
ination. Not a person in the United States 


that he desired to have examined was omit- 
ted. The examination was conducted by lim- 
self as the report shows. Jt is all on record. 
There are his wituesses; there are his ques- 
tions; there are the answers. 

Now, Mr. President, these being the facts, 
I say that when the Senator from Massachu- 
setts rose in his place and characterized. this 
report as a whitewashing report, he violated 
all parliamentary courtesy and disregarded 


_recorded truth. 


When the committee made their report, the 
Senator from Massachusetts rose in his place 
and entered a protest against it, which pro- 
test was a mere condemnation of the Senate 
itself. Why, Mr. President, this committee 
did not elect itself; the Senate elected it; 
and after the election was made, one member 
of the committee rose in his place and asked 
to be excused, and the Senate by a vote of 
yeas und nays refused to excuse him, and 
ordered the investigation to proceed by the 
committee as elected. And here in passing, 
and without more fully discussing it, let me 
say—and | regret at this point the absence of 
tbe chairman of the committee—I understand 
this rule of parliamentary law to apply to the 
presiding officer of a body, and not to tbe body 
itself. But the Senate, in electing a committee 
for any end or purpose, isa law unto itself. 
What the Senate does, no Senator can ques- 
tion, unless some provision of the Constitution 
be violated. But when this report came in, the 
Senator from Massachusetts met it with a 
formal, insulting protest; and then on Thurs- 
day last, in the hurry of the business of the 
closing hours of the session, while we were all 
anxious to pass important bills, and while we 
were engaged in passing a bill to relieve the 
people of many willions of taxation, comes 
again the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
maiutains that he and the Senator from Mis- 
souri had been assaulted by the report of the 
committee, aud asks that the Senate suspend 
all its business and hear his personal defense. 
He said in substance—I{ do not pretend to quote 
his language—that the Senate could not deny 
him that actof justice. So the Senate gave 
way, and the Senator from Massachusetts, in a 
speech which covers nearly three pages of the 
Globe, said nothing whatever about the report, 
or of the sale of arms or in defense of himself, 
except the following, which [ask the Secretary 
to read: 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

“The Senator froma Wisconsin is now in his seat. 
He is the author of the report. I think ho can rep- 
resent it on the fluor. g 

“I begin, sir, by calling attention to the report on 
the sale of arins to France, 

“'Lhisreport isan oxtraordinary document, doubt- 
less ove of the most extraordinary iu parliamentary 
history, but not more extraordinary than the com- 
mittee. Indeed, fromsuch a committee, constituted 
in open defiance of afirst principle of parliamentary 
law, it wouid be natural to expect a report defying 
first principles in everything, At least three of the 
committee were disqualified frum sitting, as much as 
a juror who has giveu his opinion before trial, and 
one of these was the chairman. According to par- 
liamentary Jaw, they should have risen in be Senate 
and declined to serve ; but they went on the com- 
mittee, and the present report is their verdict. 

“IT present this report as unworthy of the Ben- 
ate In every respect; wanting in ordinary tairness 
unbecomiug in tone, usjust to Senators who, had 
deemed it theirdutyto move tbe inquiry, and ridic- 
ulous in its attempt to expound iatervational law, 
Lts character is already fixed beyond recall... So far ' 
as remembered, it will be known as the ‘* white- 
washing report.” For the present I forbear to say 
more on this head, assured that the Senator. from 
Missouri [Mr. Scnuna] will do it ample justice.” 

Mr. CARPENTER, Mr. President, this is 
the language of a man who abhors egotism, 
who condemns personal pretensions, and who 
is not of a quarrelsome turn of mind. This is 
the close reasoning, the candid and respectful 
argument of a Senator opposed to a report 
signed by five Senators ot this body, in the 


-discharge of a duty imposed upon them by a 


resolution of the Senate. This is the language 
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of a docile Christian, who, when smitten upon 
one cheek, ‘‘turns the other also; who, 
when he is ‘‘reviled,’’ reviles not again. Of 
this report, brought here in+obedience to the 
command of the Senate, the Senator, after 
kindly announcing to the Senate that the 
report. was written by-myself, adds ‘that it 
is “unworthy of the Senate in every respect, 
wanting in. ordinary fairness, unbecoming in 
tone, unjust to Senators who had deemed it 
their duty to move the inquiry, and ridiculous 
in its attempt to expgund international law.” 

Why, Mr. President, after such a towering 
panegyric from the Senator, I should be utterly 
wanting in all the reciprocal offices of courtesy 
if I did not pay him an occasional comp!iment 
in the course of my remarks to-day, [laugh- 
ter;] and I regret that the Senator, who was in 
his seat at the commencement of my remarks, 
has withdrawn, so that i may not pay him so 
much attention as | otherwise should were he 
present to enjoy it. I shall speak presently 
in detail of the remarks made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

His speech was followed by a speech of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Scuunz,] critieis- 
ing tbe report of the committee; and I shail 
first give attention to that. 
© The Senator from Missouri was more than 
usually happy in oratory upon that oecasiou. 
Le is a philosopher beyond all question, and 
he comes very strictly within the Scotchman’s 
definition of a metaphysician, as he talks 
about what nobody can understaod, and what 
apparently he does vot understand himself.” 
Hameed As I listened to him rolling para- 
graph upon paragraph, that fearful ebuiticion 
of eastern philosophy removed far beyond the 
range ol analysis, incomprehensible to com- 
mon minds, gloomy to the apprebeusion, | de- 
spaired answering its points, because if is had 
any points they were merged in the Senators 
gorgeous rhetoric. [Langhter.] 1 waited 
auxiously to see the speech in the Globe. It 
has not yet appeared, Mere rhetoric, lofty 
declamation, brilliant and eloquent discourse, 
if not founded upon truth, can never incite 
a revolution in this country ; and the Senator 
from Missouri ought to consider that fact, 
because a revolution is the thing he seems 
determined to accomplish. 

I did, however, infer from the remarks of 
the Sensor from Missouri that he was not in 
favor of the report of the committee, [Laugh- 
tern] UL think [do not misrepresent him when 
J say he did notapprove it. 1 do not recollect 
that any single branch of it met his very 
decided approbation. Not having his speech 
before me, I am compelled to confine myself 
to an examination of the report, and thus to 
its fortification, if examination will lead to 
that end. 

When the committee entered upon the per- 
formance of its duty, the first difficulty it met 
was in its attempt to obtain the testimony of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. He had in- 
troduced the preamble and the resolution. He 
was the author of and responsible for the 
proceeding, aud the committee thought itself’ 
obliged to call him, that he might comauni- 
cate his knowledge and let the committee know 
its sources; that he might let the committee 
know the facts upon which he had taken the 
responsibility to brand high officers ot the Gov- 
ernment and cast suspicion and dishonor upon 
our national character. When the Senator 
was requested to attend before Lhe committee, 
be folded about him his senatorial toga and 
delivered usa written protest, which recited 
the fact that he, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, could not condescend to pay any such 
committee any such attention. 1 read the lrst 
paragraph of this protest, which is instructive 
when we consider that it was from a man 
utterly devoid of egotism: 

“ Personally, I object to no examination; willingly 


would I submit to the most searching scrutiny, not 
only in the present case, but in all my public life. 
There is not an act, letter, or conversation, at any 
time; which I would save from investigation.” 

Happy Senator from Massachusetts! Never 
before, since the lowly Nazarene walked be- 
neath the bending palms of Palestine, has 
any being on earth been able truthfully to say 
there is no act, no letter, no conversation, no 
idle word of mine that [ do not recall with 
satisfaction. This protest must at least be 
regarded as‘a frank +‘ admission’? by the Sen- 
ator that he is a sinless man. Pepe 

But, Mr. President, although the Senator 
in this protest declared that he must consult 
his senatorial duty, which forbade his appear- 
ance before the committee, he changed his 
mind when the committee issued to him the 
“subpena,’’? clothed with the authority of 
law, and denouncing the penalty of imprison- 
ment for a refusal to obey it; the statute read- 
ing as follows: 

“That any person summoned as a witness by the 
authority of either House of Congress, to give testi- 
mony, or to produce papers, upon any matter before 
either House, or before-any committee of either 
House of Congress, who shall willfully make default, 
or who, appearing, shall refuse to answer any ques- 
tion pertinent to the matter of inquiry in consider- 
ation before the House or committee by which he 
shall be examined, shall, in addition to the pains 
and penalties now oxisting, be liable to indictment 
as and for a misdemeanor in any court of the United 
States having jurisdiction thereof, and, on convic- 
tion, shall pay a fine not exceeding $1,000, and 


satfer imprisonment in the common jail not less 
than one month nor more than twelve months.” 


When the subpena went out to the great 
Senator denouncing this penalty, and when the 
Senator saw the prison-door opening to receive 
him, be reconsidered his senatorial duty, he low- 
ered his banner, and submitted himself to the 
law of the land. I commend the Senator for 
that act of dignified obedience; the world 
owes him a debt of gratitude. Free institu- 
tions were rescued from a perilous doubt, for 
at the time it was questionable whether that 
supreme authority to which all must bow was 
personified in the law of the laud or in the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The Senator 
kindly resolved the question in favor of the 
law, and submitted himself to its authority. 
lt would have been more gratifying, perhaps, 
had he done this without protest; yet we owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude that he did it 
even with a protest. “The laws should be 
thankful for small favors when dealing with 
the Senator from Massachusetts. He protested 
against obeying the law; he declared that he 
was not bound to obey the law; yet as matter 
of grace and favor to the law, and disliking 
much to enter the portals of the District jail, 
he waived his ‘t privilege,” yielded to the sub- 
pena, and submitting to the law, came for- 
ward and took his place upon the stand, 

The committee thought the crisis of its des- 
tiny had passed when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts thus submitted, and it was then sup- 
posed that the Senator would reveal all that he 
knew about this subject; but therein the ex- 
pectation of the committee was not realized. 
The Senator from Massachusetts refused to 
reveal to the committee the sources of his in- 
formation, saying that his informants were 
‘eminent men ’’ who bad communicated with 
him in confidence; but he declined to give 
their names. Who they were, or what was the 
foundation of their knowledge, whether it was 
mere suspicion and rumor or actual knowl- 
edge, the committee could not ascertain, 
because, to that extent, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts would uot submit to the law. He 
informed the committee that he had handed 
over the letters trom these eminent men to the 
Senator from Missouri, with authority to use 
them in such a manneras he saw fit, but not 
to disclose the writérs’ names. The Senator 
from Missouri, therefore, who acted as prose- 
cutor before the committee, had all the in- 
formation which the Senator from Massachu- 


setts had, but which the committee did not 
have, and could not obtain from these Sen- 
ators. So far as the Senator from Missouri 
desired, in view of the information which he 
and the Senator from Massachusetts possessed, 
to subpena witnesses, they were subpcnaed, 
and their examination was taken. Whether 
there was anything in those communications 
which suggested a counter-proof, the commit- 
tee could not ascertain. They were informed 
of nothing in regard to these letters, but only 
had the benefit of the examination of such 
witnesses as the Senator from Missouri, after 
considering the letters, deemed it prudent to 
call before the committee. 

So much, Mr, President, for the history of 
the committee and its proceedings. Now for 
a few moments let me refer to the report 
itself. The first question upon the report dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Missouri was the 
question of the power tosell these arms under 
the acts of Congress. Two statutes have been 
referred to, the first of which is the statute of 
March 23, 1825, which reads as follows : 


“That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to cause to be sold any ord- 
nance, arms, ammunition, or other stores, or subsist- 
ence or medical supplies, which, upon proper in~ 
spection or survey, shall appear to be damaged or 
otherwise unsuitable for the public service, when- 
ever, in his opinion, the sale of such unserviceable 
tones will be advantageous to the public service. 

“Sxc. 2. 


And the second section must. be deemed as 
giving character and construction to the first-~ 


“That the inspection or survey of the unservice- 
able stores shall be made by an inspector general, or 
such other ofliceror officers as the Secretary of War 
may appoint for that purpose; and the sales shall 
be made under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War.” 


This act has been in forcesince 1825, Various 
regulations have been made in the War Depart- 
ment for its execution which are important in 
connection with this subject, and 1 will ask the 
Secretary to read from the ordnance regula- 
tions of 1834, pages 21 and 22, the passages 
which T have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“84. Whenever ordnance er ordnance stores are 
reported unserviceable, they will be examined by 
an inspector general, or some other officer specially 
appointed by the Secretary of War for that purpose, 
who will note on the inventory such as he condemns 
as wholly unserviceable, such as he considers repair- 
able, and such as he deems serviceable. Ie will 
recommend the stores condemned by him either to 
bebroken up at the arsenal, depot, or military posts, 
or to be sold, as may be deemed most advantageous 
to the public service. But should it appear to the 
inspector that the ordnance or ordnance stores con- 
demned are of too little value to cover the expense 
of sale or breaking up, he will recommend them to 
be dropped from the return as useless. Such arms 
and stores as the inspector may consider repairable 
he will direct either to be repaired at the arsenal, 
depot, or military post; or to be transported to the 
nearest or most convenient, arsenal or depot of con- 
struction and repair. The inventory, (See form No. 
9,) with the remarks and opinion of the inspector, 
shall be made in duplicate; one copy to be iett with 
the oficer having charge of the ordnance and ord- 
nance stores, and the other to be forwarded to the 
chief of the ordnance department for the further 
action of the President of the United States. 

“85. All articles condemved and ordered for sale 
by the President of the United States shall be 
disposed of at pub'ie auction, under the superin- 
tendence of such officers as may be designated for 
that purpose by the chief of the ordnance depart- 
ment, duc previous public noticein the newspapers 
being given of the sale. An authorized auctioneer 
will be employed, and the sale conducted in con- 
formity with the established usages of the place 
where made. 

86. An officer directing sales of unserviceable 
ordnance stores will cause the articles to be offered 
in such lots as he may think will command the best 
prices; and he is authorized to bid in or suspend the 
sale of any article when, in his opinion, they will 
command better prices at private sale, No article 
will be soldat private sale until after it shall have 
heen offered at auction, nor then at a price less than 
that offered at public sale. 

87, All sales shall be for cash. The auctioneer 
will make certified bills of sale of the property 
and deliver them to the superintending officer, to 
whom the money shail be paid on delivery of the 
property. All expenses of sale will be paid from its 
proceeds. The net proceeds will be deposited in the 
bank in which the funds of the arsenal, depot, or 
post, are directed to be deposited, immediately 
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thereafter by the commanding officer, to the credit | 


of the Treasurer of the United States, 

“88. Certificates of the deposits of the money, the 
auctionecr’s certified account of sales in detail, and 
the vouchers for the expense of the sale, shall be 
forwarded to the chief of the ordnance department, 
unconnected with quarterly accounts, whence, after 
examination and record, they willbe transmitted. to 
the proper auditor fer settlement.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. 
read also from the Army Regulations of 1841, 
page 168, aes 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


918. Should an officer or other agent of the ord- 
nance department charged with ordnance and ord- 
nance stores fail to render the prescribed returns 
thereof within a reasonable time after the termina- 
tion of a quarter, a settlement shall be made of his 
accounts at the Treasury, and the money-value of 
the supplies with which he stands charged shall be 
reported against him for collection. The delin- 
quency will also furnish matter of military accu- 
sation, at the discretion of the proper authorities.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. I will ask the Secre- 
tary to read also from the Army Regulations 
of 1857, page 119. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“927. When military stores or other Army sup- 
plies are reported to the War Department as unsuit- 
able to the service, a proper inspection or survey 
of them shall be made by an inspector general or 
such suitable officer or officers as the Secretary of 
War may appoint for that purpose. Separate in- 
ventories of the stores, according to the disposition 
to be made of them, shall accompany the inspection 
report: as of articles to be repaired, to be broken 
up, to be sold, of no use or value, and to be dropped, 
&c, ‘he inspection report and inventeries shall 
show the exact condition of the different articles. 

* 928. Military stores and other Army supplies 
found unsuitable to the public service, after iuspec- 
tion by an inspector general, or such special inspec- 
tion as may have been directed in the case, and 
ordered for sale, shall be sold for cash at auction, on 
due public notice, and in such market as the public 
interest may require. The officer making the sale 
will bid in and suspend the sale when, in his opin- 
ion, better prices may be got. Expenses of the sale 
will be paid from its proceeds. The auctioneer’s 
ecrtifiel account of the sales in detail, and the 
vouchers “for the expenses of the sale, will. be 
reported to the chief of the department to which 
the property belonged. The net proceeds will be 
applied as the Secretary of War may direct.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. TI also ask the Secre- 
tary to read from the Army Regulations of 
1868, pages 152, 153, and 154, the marked 
passages. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“1023. An officer commanding a department, or 
an army in the field, may give orders, on the report 
of the authorized inspectors, to sell, destroy, or make 
such other disposition of any condemned property 
as the case may require, ordnance and ordnance 
stores alone excepted, for which the orders of the 
War Department must always be taken, But ifthe 
property be of very considerable value, and there 
should be reason to suppose that it could be advan- 
tagcously applied or disposed of elsewhere than 
within his command, he will refer the matter to the 
chief of the staff department to which it bolongs 
for the orders of the War Department. No other 
persons than those above designated, or the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, will order the final disposition of con- 
demned property. saving only in the case of horses 
which should be killed at once to prevent contagion, 
and of provisions or other stores which are rapidly 
deteriorating, when the immediate commander may 
have to act perforce. Inventories of condemned 
property will be made in triplicate, one to be re- 
tained bythe person accountable, one to accompany 
his accounts, and one to be forwarded through the 
department or other superior headquarters to the 
chief of the staff department to which the property 
belongs. Separate inventories must be made of the 
articles to be repaired, of those to be broken up, 
those to be sold, to be dropped,” &e. 

* * x k = + $ * = $ 

“1082. Military stares and otber Army supplies 
regularty condemned, and ordered for sale, shall be 
sold for cash at auction, on due public notice, and 
in such market as the public interest may require. 
The officer making the sale will bid in and suspend 
the sale when, in his opinion, better prices may be 
got. Expenses of the sale will be paid from its pro- 
ceeds, The auctioneer’s certified account of the 
sales in detail, and the vouchers for the expenses of 
the sale, will be reported to the chief of- the depart- 
mentto which the property belonged. The net pro- 
ceeds will be applicd as the Secretary of War may 
direct.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, these 
are thé regulations -preseribed by the War 
Department for the execution of the act of 
1825.. I have requested them to be read and 


I ask the Secretary to 


to be put upon the record, to show the under- 
standing of the ordnance department and of 
the Secretary of War, and of all the officers 
charged with executing that act, that it related 
to unserviceable, in the sense of useless, arms. 
It. was that class of arms and munitions which 
were next- to worthless. The regulations in 
one place direct the officer, if they are not 
worth transportation to some arsenal, (for old 
iron, of course,) to destroy them and drop them 
from the record. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator allow me 
to call his attention to a fact? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
ROY in the chair.) Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will yield to the 
Senator from Missouri in regard to any ques- 
tion of law, and this is a question of law, 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely want to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that as the 
regulation was read, the permission to destroy 
referred to property, not arms :and ordnance 
stores, as J understood it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well. They were 
regulations adopted under this act of Congress, 
iam not now discussing, because that is for- 
eign to the question before us, all the details 
of those orders and regulations. I introduce 
them, as I said before, to show the understand- 
ing of the department in regard to the con- 
struction of the act of 1825; that it related 
only to useless stores or property, whichever 
the case maybe. Now, these regulations were 
all in foree. The last ove which has been 
read was prescribed in 1863. In 14 Statutes- 
at-Large, page 338, is “an act to increase and 
fix the military: peace establishment of the 
United States,’? approved July 28, 1866, the 
thirty-seventh section of which recognizes the 
then existing regulations, and continues them 
with the force of law. 

Now we come to a different state of things 
and to a different subject. Prior to the close 
of the rebellion, the Government had no large 
supplies of arms or munitions of war to be 
disposed of, and the act of 1825, and the reg- 
ulations under it, contemplated a disposition 
of property useless for military purposes. But 
at the close of the rebellion the Government 
found itself in possession of large quantities 
of arms avd munitions of war; arms which 
of course, in process of time, would become 
nearly or. quite useless. Subjected to rust and 
decay, and to all the decrease in value which 
must always attend that kind of property, it 
was deemed advisable to sell, and Congress, 
by the act of 1868, provided— 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized ”— 

And not- only authorized, for that was done 
by the act of 1825— 

“and directed ”— 

Thus making the act mandatory upon the 

Secretary of War— 


“to cause to be sold. after offer at public sale on 


thirty days’ notice, in such manner and at such 
times and places as he may deem most advantage- 
ous to the public interest, the old cannon, arms, 
and other ordnance stores now in possession of the 
War Department, which are damaged or, otherwise 
unsuitable for tne United States military ser- 
vice,” &e. 

Thus you see, Mr. President, the scope of 
this act was much broader than the act of 
1825. It was not the useless arms and siores 
that were to be disposed of, as under the 
former act, but all which were unsuitable. 
And who was made the judge of what was 
unsuitable? The principle of law is ás well 
established as it is that assumpsié, at common 
law, lies on a promissory note, that where an 
authority is conferred upon any officer to doa 
certain thing in a certain event or contingency 
he is the exclusive judge of the happening of 
that event or contingency. According to this 
familiar principle, which no lawyer will. ques- 


|} tion, when this act of 1868 was. passed.it was 


mandatory upon the Secretary of War; it did 
not leave him the option of acting or not, but 
made it his duty to act. He was bound ‘to 
dispose of all. the arms which, in his judgment, 
were unsuitable to be kept. That was a very 
different thing from requiring him to dispose 
of all useless arms. Here was a large supply 
on hand, beyond any present or anticipated 
want of the nation; arms which were being 
continually superseded by new inventions, and 
by improvements in the manufacture.of arms; 
and to keepa supply on band not needed then, 
aud probably not to be needed: in fifty years, 
until they should become utterly, worthless, 
would be to keep, in the very language of that 
act, a supply of unsuitable arms; and the 
Secretary of War was charged with the execu- 
tion of this act in his discretion and jadgment, 
and no lawyer can put upon it any other con- 
struction. 

Now, Mr. President, the great: point to be 
considered here, and 10 which I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, is that these aeis are not, 
in a lawyer's phrase, in part materia; they 
do not relate to the same subject. When two 
acts are in part materia the jast act, so far as 
itis inconsistent with the former, repeals the 
former act; and of two acts which are incon- 
sistent in their provisions, if one does not 
repeal the other, it is because they do not 
relate to the same subject. The honorable 
Senator from Missouri, on this branch of the’ 
subject, referred the Senate to the opinion of 
Judge Advocate General Holt, at page 725 of 
this report.. Before referring to that, let me 
read what the committee say about these two 
acts : iar, 

“The different circumstances under which: these 

acts ‘were passed, the difference in tbe subjects to 
which they relate, taken in connection wich the fact 
that they were to be executed by different officers 
and in different ways, render it clear, in the opinion 
of your committee, that they are not in part materia, 
and should not be construed together so as to incor- 
porato into one the provisions of the other. By the 
first act the President, in his discretion, was author- 
od to sell arms and stores. which, ‘upon proper iù- 
spection or survey,’ should appear to be ‘damaged 
or otherwise unsuitable for the public. service.’ 
What was meant by the phrase ‘damaged or other- 
wise unsuitable for the public service’ is fixed by 
the second section, which provides ‘that the in- 
spection or survey of the unserviecuble stores shall be 
made by an inspector general, de.’ From this. it is 
clear that only unserviceable arms were to be gold, 
and the inspection was a condemnation. Indeed, 
the Government had no others to sell.” 
_ The Senator from Missouri the other even- 
ing read this paragraph down to a certain 
point, and then laid the book down, and con- 
tinuing in the same tone of voice, so that I 
inferred he was reading from the report, added 
the sentence: ‘‘then of course the last act 
repealed the former.” i 

Mr. SCHURZ, No; the Senator is mis- 
taken. { did not say anything of the kind. 
The Senator misunderstood me. f 

Mr. CARPENTER., I do not think I can 
be mistaken. I was cool and listening, and 
the Senator was under the excitement: of 
speaking. Therefore, Í think I am higher 
authority on that point. : TG 

Mr. SCHURZ. I may bave. said: this: 
“then the committee virtually asserts that 
the last act repeals the former.”’ 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well. That he 
did not say, because I was surprised at the 
time, understanding from the tope of his voice 
that he was reading from the report, “she last 
act repealed the. former ;” and I sent for a 
copy of the report to see if such a blunder had 
been committed, and was relieved to find that 
ithad not been. At all events no such thing 
is in the report, and whether assertion or de- 
duction makes no difference. The ‘Senator 
understood, as he now states, that the ground 
taken: by the committee. was that. the last act 
had repealed the first, and tor.the pnrpose of 
showing that to be a mistake, he. referred us 
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to the opinion of Judge Advocate General 


Holt at page 725, holding that the act of 1825 
was in force at the date of his opinion, which 
was subsequent to the date of the act of 1868. 
If the Senator from Missouri had been a lawyer, 
or if he had consulted a lawyer who had ever 
earned $1,000 by the practice of his profes- 
sion, he would have been informed that this 
opinion of Holt is complete and full authority 
for the doctrine of the report. Why is it that 
the act of 1825 is not repealed by the act of 
1868? Vhey are inconsistent in their provis- 
ious. The act of 1825 confers upon the Pres- 
ident a discretionary power to sell, to be exer- 
cised upon a survey aud inspection, or in other 
words, a condemnation of the arms, upon such 
terms as he may deem reasonable. The act 
ot 1868 confers power upon another officer, 
the Seeretary of War, and not only author- 
izes him to sell useless arms, but commands 
him, not upon inspection and survey, but upon 
thirty days’ advertising, to sell the unsuitable 
arms of tbe Government. Why did Holt say 
the act of 1825 was in force at the date of his 
opinion, and that an inspection was necessary 
under that act? Every lawyer will tell the 
Senator that it is because the acts are not in 
pari materia. The act of 1825 related to use- 
less stores and property; the act of 1868 re- 
lated to a different class of property, which, 
though not useless within the sense of the act 
of 1825, was nevertheless unsuitable, in the 
sense of undesirable. Therefore the opinion 
of Holt contirms the doctrine of the report. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Willthe Senator permit me 
to interrupt him on this point of law? 

Mr. CARPENTER, Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I assert that the matter 
treated of by Judge Holt is exactly the matter 
that is treated by the statute of 1868, and L 
will prove it by the record. Here is the cor- 
respondence that took place : 

WASHINGTON, October 5, 1869. 

Ropublic of Liberia, J. J. Roberts, minister-— 

My. CARPENTER, I decline to yield for 
the reading of books and documents. I will 
hear the Senator’s point, but not an argument. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely wanted to make 
the point by reading the evidence. But if the 
Senator prefers not to hear it now I will make 
the poiut afterward. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Lawyers understand 
exactly the oflice of au interruption, and never 
object to it when made in a lawyer-like way. 
Au interruption of a lawyer at the bar is a 
common occurrence, but it is always confined 
to asking a question, making a suggestion 
merely for the purpose of calling an opponent's 
mind to a certain point, not for the purpose 
of injecting a reply into hig argument. No 
court would permit that, and lawyers never 
attempt it, 1 know the Senator from Missouri 
does not design to do that, and I only object 
because it would break in on the line of my 
remarks, and he of course will have an oppor- 
tunity to reply, 

» Mr. SCHURZ. I merely wanted to call 
the Sevator’s mind to certain facts. 

Mr, CARPENTER. My mind is directed 
to tbem. IJtis not a great mind, and it will 
vot produce a great result when directed to 
that point, but whatever strength there is in it 
isat this moment engaged upon the precise 
point in issue between the Senator and myself, 
which is, why did not the act of 1868 repeal 
the act of 1825? And I assert that when Holt 
says, subsequent to the aet of 1868, the act of 
1825 is still in force, although he did not state 
the full process by which his mind had reached 
that conclusion, yet he did, in legal effect, 
declare that these acts are not in part mate- 
ria; and this is the doctrine maintained by 
the report. 

Mr, President, after this act of 1868 was 
passed, it became the duty of the Secretary 
of War to put a construction upon it. Every 


officer of the Government called upon to per- 
form any duty under an act of Congress must 
first of all inquire, what duty is to be per- 
formed? In other words, he must construe 
the act itself. That is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the execution of a law. If its lan- 
guage is so plain that it does not require any 
construction, then of course its intent is very 
easily ascertained. Ifthere is any ambiguity, 
the intent of the law must be arrived at by con- 
struction. How often has the Supreme Court 
of the United States said, in deciding cases 
involving land titles, that the construction 
given to an act of Congress relating to the 
public lands by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, a mere bureau officer charged 
with the execution of the law, was entitled to 
be respected by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States—not conclusive upon them, but 
entitled to their respectful consideration. 

General Schofield was the first Secretary of 
War who was called upon to act under the law 
of 1868, and he gave to it this construction, 
that the advertisement of the property might 
be made in this way: take, for instance, of 
cannon, of muskets, of cartridges, or any other 
of the classes of stores which the Government 
had to dispose of, and from time to time adver- 
tise lots of each class, and then within a rea- 
sonable time after the advertisement, if they 
were not purchased at the public sale adver- 
tised, the Department might sell at private 
sale. That was the course adopted by Mr. 
Secretary Schofield, and it had become a set- 
tled rule of proceeding in the Department 
before the sales in question were made. 

The committee say that in their opinion that 
was nota strictly proper construction of the 
act. I have no doubt as a lawyer that a strict 
compliance with the letter of that act required 
that no arms or stores or property of any kind 
should be sold which had not first been adver- 
tised; and yet there is no doubt that a com- 
pliance with the letter of the act would have 
defeated its spirit and object. Why was the 
Secretary of War required to advertise this 
property for sale? Manifestly to protect the 
interests of the Government and to prevent a 
sacrifice at private sale. After this act passed 
in 1868, the Seeretary of War might have 
advertised every article in the possession of 
the Government, from the Swamp Angel at 
Charleston down to the smallest pocket pistol 
inthe armory, for sale ata certain time; andif 
there had been no bidders, as probably there 
would not have been, then from that time on 
for forty years he might have continued in the 
daily sale of these arms and stores at private 
sale; and yet it is apparent that such literal 
compliance with the law would have defeated 
its spirit and object, because the advertisement 
in 1868 would have been no notice to the pub- 
lic in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1878, and so on. 

So that the course which was adopted by the 
War Department, while it did not follow the 
letter of the act, did effect the very purpose 
of the act. It gave notice from time to time 
to the public of the classes of stores and arms 
which the Government bad for sale, and the 
sales which were made gave information to 
the Secretary of War what those arms and 
stores would bring: so that the very object 
of the act of Congress was answered by the 
construction put upon it by the Secretary of 
War, better than by what, in my judgment, is 
the strict construction of the act. 

The committee made use of the phrase that 
this construction of the War Department was 
rather a soldier’s than a lawyer’s construction ; 
and the Senator from Missouri soared at that 
remark like a sky-rocket. He held me up to 
the indignation of forty millions of people, 
(for he never speaks merely to the Senate,) 
and taunted me with being an advocate of a 
soldier’s construction of the law. He notified 
the people that our doom was near at hand 
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when a committee of this body could make a 
deliberate report that a soldier’s construction 
of an act, right or wrong, was better than a 
lawyer’s construction of theact, right or wrong. 
We were then in a political atmosphere which 
indicated certain doom to our liberties and 
our national existence; an atmosphere ap- 
parently very offensive to the’ nostrils of the 
Senator from Missouri who has so recently re- 
turned from the pure ether of Cincinnati, where 
not an office-seeker wentand not one who went | 
will hold an office for forty years to come. 
[Laughter.] 

I was not only ridiculed as recreant to the 
duty of a Senator, but I was held up to the 
indignation of my brethreu of the bar. The 
Senator said in substance, ke thought this was 
the first time a lawyer had ever degraded the 
profession by exalting the construction of a 
soldier over the construction of the lawyer. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I did not say that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You did not say those 
words, but in the language of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, you said that ‘‘thing.’”? My 
preference for the construction put upon this 
act by the War Department does not rest upon 
the fact that it wag the construction of a sol- 
dier; it rests upon the fact that it was a con- 
struction which protected the rights of the 
Goyvernment—a construction by which the will 
of Congress was executed better than it would 
have been under the lawyer’s construction. 

Why, Mr. President, we pass laws here every 
day imposing duties upon soldiers, duties upon 
the Commander-in-Chief of our Army and upon 
the ordnance department, upon the War De- 
partment, filled, exercised, and occupied by 
officers of the Army. ‘They must construe 
those laws. It is not supposed by Congress, 
nor is it the fact that those men are all tech- 
nical and accurate lawyers; but itis supposed 
that’ they are honest men, and that they will 
carry out and execute the spirit of the act and 
protect the interests of the Government. 

I am sorry that the Senator’s speech is not 
printed. I went home that night after listen- 
ing to it and my sleep was troubled by the 
ringing of that knell over our liberties because 
a soldier’s construction of that act had been 
approved. We were told that we were in the 
last days of our existence, our doom was upon 
us, and that when it was allowed toa soldier 
to depart from the law, and when his departure 
from it by an honest. mistake of its construe- 
tion was not censured by a committee, our. 
last hours were drawing nigh. 

Mr. President, no free Government was 
ever overthrown by an honest blunder. Read 
the history of the world. Free institutions 
and republican governments have not gone 
under by honest mistakes and blunders. They 
have been’ overthrown by artful intriguing 
rascals, who have gained the public ear and 
the popular favor by pretension to greater 
purity than that of their fellows; artful in- 
triguers who have underngined the foundations 
of free institutions by pretending to defend 
and maintain them. Why, sir, the liberties 
of Rome were not stricken down by the mili- 
tary usurpations of Cæsar; they were finally 
overcome by the artful intrigues of Augustus 
Cæsar, who preteuded to be the champion of 
the’ Roman constitution, aud who, observing 
the forms of a republican government, estab- 
lished, in fact, an imperial despotism. 

The Senator from Missouri is exceedingly 
hard on the soldier. He is exceedingly hard 
on anybody that has served his country during 
the war, as it seems to me.. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I apprehend no danger such as seems to 
be feared by him. My fear of the perpetuity 
of our institutions does not arise from blan- 
ders committed by a bluff, honest soldier. If 
we ever go under, we are to go under by the 
instrumentality and manipulation of a set of 
designing, artful men who stand out as the 
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models and champions of Republicanism, 
purer than their associates, self-appointed 
leaders to liberty and national grandeur. - 

_ The next point, Mr. President, considered 
in the report is whether the sale of these arms 
was made under such circumstances as to 
amount to a violation of our neutral duties 
pending the war between France and Germany. 
The close, compact, protracted, patient, and 
overwhelming argument of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on that point I have already 
referred to. As that Senator is understood to 
be a champion of the law of nations, as he was 
once, I understand, a teacher of that law, and 
as be has assumed in this Senate for ten years 
to silence every man’s private opinion on the 
subject by his ipse dixit, let me read again his 
great argument upon the point of international 
law maintained by the committee’: 

“T present this report as unworthy of the Senate 
in every respect, wanting in ordinary fairness, un- 
becoming in tone, unjust to Senators who had deemed 
it their duty to move the inquiry, and ridiculous in 
its attempt to expound international lwo.” 

t Ridiculous’? is all that the Senator from 
Massachusetts condescends to say in reply to 
the report of the committee. It is fortunate 
that an adjective does not amount to an argu- 
ment. If it did, I should never stand up to 
oppose the Senator from Massachusetts nor 
the Senator from Missouri, no matter what 
they tried to establish, for such a command 
of adjectives I never knew to belong to any 
two men before. i ; 

What is thedoctrine of this report upon this 
subject which is pronounced ‘ridiculous, ’’ 
and which is worthy of no other answer? The 
report says: 

“4. Were the sales made under such circumstances 
as to violate the obligations of the United States as 
a neutral Power pending the war between France 
and Germany? g 

“ This subject involves two questions, one in regard 
to the law applicable to the transactions, or the 
question of what the Government might do under 
such circumstances, and the other a question of 
fact—what was done, kc. j 

* Congress having, by the act of 1868, directed the 
Secrotary of War to dispose of these arms and stores, 
and the Government being engaged in such sales 
prior to the war between France and Germany, had 
aright to continue the same during the war, and 
might, in the city of Washington, have sold and 
delivered any amount of such stores to Frederick 
William or Louis Napoleon in person, without vio- 
lating the obligations of neutrality, provided such 
sales wero made in good faith, not for the purpose 
of influencing the strife, but in execution of the law- 
ful purpose of the Government to sell its surplus 
arms and stores,” $ 

That is the doctrine’ of the committee, dis- 
posed of by the Senator from, Massachusetts 
with one word, ‘‘ridiculous;’’ disposed of by 
the Senator from Missouri almost as sum- 
marily, although, not to bean imitator, he used 
the word ‘‘atrocious,’’ I think, or ‘* abomin- 
able;’’? Iam not certain which. The precise 
point between us is, whether a nation at peace 
and in the pursuit of a perfectly lawful busi- 
ness, as, for instance, the manufacture of 
arms, or war-ships, or cartridges, or anything 
else, is compelled to suspend its business 
because two nations somewhere on the globe 
engage in a war. ‘That is the single question. 
The Senator answers this question in_ the 
affirmative ; the report in the negative. Now, 
at the expense of being a little tedious, I shall 
present the authorities which I have found 
since this report was made on this subject, 
and I will ask the Secretary first to-read the 
extracts. from the report which are marked 
and which are extracts from the work of Vat- 
tel on international law. The Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Missouri, 
while they fell with overwhelming array of 
adjectives upon the doctrine: enunciated by 
the committee, took good care. not.to say one 
disrespectful word of Vattel, whose book sus- 
tains every point made by the committee. 

- The Chief Clerk read as follows: ` : 
First, no-act on the part of a nation which falls 
within the exercise of her rights and is done solely 


with a view to her own good, without partiality, 
without a design of favoring one Power to the preju- 
dice of another—no act of that kind, I say, can in 
general be considered ascontrary to neutrality : nor 
does it become such, except on particular occasions, 
when it cannot take place without injury to one of 
the parties, who has then a particular right to op- 
pose it. Thus the besieger has a right to prohibit 
access to the place of the besieged, (see section one 
hundred and seventeen in the sequel.) Except in 
cases of this nature shall the quarrels of others de- 
prive me of the free exercise of my rights in the 
pursuit of measures which J judge advantageous to 
my people? Therefore, when it is the custom of a 
nation, for the purpose of employing and training 
her subjects, to permit levies of troops in favor of a 
particular Power’ ”— 


Mr. CARPENTER. I, call attention to 
that phraseology, ‘‘ when it is the custom of 
a nation,” not the subjects of a nation, but a 
nation. . i 

‘Tbe Chief Clerk continued the reading as 
follows: 

“*Therefore, whon it isthe custom of a nation, for 
the purpose of employing and training ber sub- 
jects, to permit levies of troops in favor of a par- 
ticular Power to whom she thinks proper to intrust 


them, the enemy of that Power cannot look upon 
such permissions as acts of hostility unless they are 


| given with a view to the invasion of his territories 


or the support of an odious and evidently unjust 
cause. He cannot even demand, as matter of right, 
that the like favor be granted to him, because that 
nation may have reasons for refusing him which 
do not hold good with regard to his adversary; and 
it belongs to that nation.alone to Judge of what best 
suits her circumstances. ‘he Switzers, as we have 
already observed, grant levies of troops to whom 
they please; and no Power has hitherto thought ft 
to quarrel with them on that head. It must, how- 
ever, be owned?” Merima * “that if 
those levies were considerable and constituted the 
principal strength of my enemy, while, without any 
substantial reason being aNeged, I were absolutely 
refused all levies whatever, [should have just cause 
to consider that nation as leagued with my enemy; 
and in this case the care af my own safety would 
authorize me to treat her as such. 

“t The case is the same with respect to money which 
a nation may have been accustomed to lend out at 
interest. If the sovercign, or his subjects, lend 
money to my enomy on that footing, and refuse it 
to me because they have not the same confidence in 
me, this is no breach of neutrality. They lodge their 
property where they think it safest. Ifsuch prefer- 
ence be not founded on good reasons ’— 

‘ Hore ho comes back to the precise point— 

“' Imay impute it to ill will against me, or to a 
predilection tor wy enemy. Yet if I should make 
it a pretense for declaring war, both the true prin- 
ciples of the law of nations and the general custom 
happily established in Europe would join in con- 
demning me. While it appears that this nation 
lends out her money purely for the sake of gaining 
an interest upon it, she is at, liberty to dispose of it 
according to her own discretion, and I have no right 
to complain. Butif the loan were evidently granted 
for the purpose of enabling an enemy to attack me, 
this would be concurring in the war against me. 

“` Ifthe troops above alluded to were furnished to 
my enemy by tho Stato herself, and at her own ex- 
pense, or the money in like manner lent by the State, 
without interest, it would no longer be a doubtful 
question whether such assistance were incompatible 
with neutrality. 

Further, it may be affirmed on the same prin- 
ciples that if a nation trades in arms, timber forship- 
building, vessels, and warlike stores, I cannot take 
it amiss that she sells such things to my enemy, pro- 
vided she does not refuse to sell them to me also at 
a reasonable price, She carries on her trade without 
any design to injure me; and by continuing in the 
same manner asif I were not engaged in war, she 
giyes me no just cause of complaint, 

‘In what I have said above, it issupposed that my 
enemy goes himself to a neutral country to make his 
purchases,’ ”? 


Mr. CARPENTER. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to that precise point. 
There is a broad distinction in all the author- 
ities between trade in a neutral State by the 
belligerent and the “contraband-of-war trade 
which is: carried on from neutral territory to 
the ports of the belligerent, and the precise 
qe teecn is stated clearly by the author 
there. . 

The Chief Clerk continued reading as fol- 
lows: 

“*In-what I have said above, it is supposed that 
my enemy goes himself to a neutral country to make 

is purchases, Let us now discuss another case— 
that ‘of neutral nations resorting to my enemy’s 
country for commercial purposes. It is certain, as 
they bavo no part in my quarrel, they are under no 
obligation to renounce their commerce for the sake 


of avoiding to supply my enemy with the means of 
carrying on the war against me. Should they affect 


to refuse selling me a single article, while at the 
same time they take pains to convey an abundant 
supply tu my enemy, with an evident intention to 
favor him, such partial conduct would exclude them 
from the neutrality they enjoyed. Butif they only 
continue their customary. trade, they do’ not thereby 
declare themselves against any interest; thoy only 
exercise a right which they are under no obligation 
of sacrificing to me.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. At the suggestion of 
my honorable colleague I wish here to call the 
attention of the Senate to the distinction be- 
tween the law of nations on the subject of 
neutrality and the municipal law of a particu- 
lar nation passed in the interest of its own 
policy of neutrality. Our laws, passed upon 
this subject and the subsequent act passed by 
Great Britain in imitation of them, were mu- 
nicipal laws, and made necessary because the 
law of nations did not cover the same ground ; 
yet in all our discussions in regard to the 
neutral obligations of our nation there is a 
complete confusion as to our duty under the 
law of nations and the duty of our citizens 
under our own municipal statutes. That dis- 
tinction should always be borne in mind. 
Neither Prussia nor France nor any foreign 
nation can complain of us that our municipal 
law has not been enforced, provided the law 
of nations has been respected. Prussia, for 
instance, has no interest in our statute, no 
right to insist upon it. If we performed toward 
her all the obligations that the law of nations 
imposed upon a neutral, it is none of her busi- 
ness or concern that our municipal statute is 
trampled under foot by our own people every 
day of the year. 

I have caused these extracts from Vattel to 
be read which lay down the doctrine adopted 
by the report. Indeed, after putting that par- 
agraph into the report, I should have been 
subject to the charge of plagiarism if I had 
not quoted from the authority that sustained 
it. ‘The paragraphs which are assailed here 
as “ridiculous” and “‘ atrocious ’’ are merely 
a condensation of the doctrine of Vattel on 
this subject. 

This subject is not entirely new in this 
country. I refer now to the first volume of 
American State Papers, the volume on foreign 
relations, page 649, in the letter of Timothy 
Pickering, then Secretary of State, to the 
minister of France, who had made complaint 
of this country that the British were permitted 
to buy horses here for military service. A 
general discussion of the subject took place 
between the French minister and the Seere- 
tary of State. The letter which I refer to is 
dated May 15, 1796, page 649, first volume 
State Papers, in regard to foreign relations. 
In reply to the French minister’s communica- 
tion the Secretary of State says: 


“ Referring to Vattel, book three, chapter seven, 
(the object of which entire chapter is to delineate 
the rights and duties of neutrality) your first re- 
mark is, that the one hundred. and thirteenth sec- 
tion, which you quoted, has no relation to the one 
hundred and tenth cited by me. But permit me to 
observe, that it would be anovel mode of interpret- 
ing an author to take up a single paragraph and 
detach it from all his other remarks and reasonings 
in the same chapter, and on the same subject. 
Doubtless (as the same author says elsewhere) * wo 
ought to consider the whole discourse together, in 
order perfectly to conceive the sense of it. (Book 
two, chapter seventeen, section two hundred and 
eighty-five.) In both the sections cited (one hundred 
and ten and one hundred and thirteen.) ”— 


These are the sections which I have caused 
to-be read, and this is the construction which 
our Secretary of State put upon. them— 


‘In both the sections cited (one hundred and ten 
and one hundred and thirteen) the right of neutrals 
to trade in articles contraband of war is clearly 
established”’— . : 

_ Mark here, for this is the precise distinc- 
tion between what a nation may do, as Vattel 
expresses it, on its own territory, and what its 
subjects may do beyond its boundaries— 


“In both the sections cited (one hundred and ten 
and one hundred and thirteen) the right of neutrals 
to trade in articles contraband of war is clearly 
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established; in the first, by selling to the warring 
Powers”’— 

Not to somebody to export directly to the 

warring Power— 
“who come to thé neutral country to buy them; 
in the second, by the neutral subjects or citizens 
carrying them to the countries of the Powers at war, 
and there selling them.” 

Mr. SCHURZ, Who writes that? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That was by a Sec- 
retary of State of the United States in 1796, 
Timothy Pickering. Not only does Vattel in 
language too plain to be misunderstood lay 
down this distinction, but. here we find the same 
doctrine insisted upon, enforced, and main- 
tained by our own State Department in 1796. 
He then refers to the work of Galliani on this 
subject and says, commenting upon book one 
and quoting from it: 

“Much greater is the number of those who be- 
lieved that every belligerent Power possesses essen- 
tially the right of forbidding neutral Powers to sell 
arms and warlike stores to its enemy; and that this 
isa full right, that is, a right of strict justice. They 
do not distinguish the circumstance, when the neu- 
tral Powers curry on trade with one of the belliger- 
ents, and supply it with arms and warlike stores, 
and when, with perfect impartiality, they trade with 
both. In the first case, the preference of one party 
is apparent, and thenceforward the slighted and 
neglected party begins to possess a right in regard 
of the noutral State, for friendship with it is at an 
end; but us in the other case friendship does not 
appear to have ceased, there is not yetto be discov- 
ered any reason to act inimically on this account 
toward a friend. , é 

“ Aud, in truth, this reflection has lod many writ- 
ers to conclude that neutral Powers cannot be for- 
bidden to exercise a free trade, even in contraband, 
as long as they exercise it in an impartial manner 
with both belligerent parties, or are willing to doso, 
I, too, can not say that they decide very unjustly.” 

Again, the Secretary of State, after citing 
these authorities, sums up as follows: 

“Then follow what the author states as the truo 

bosons of this matter, some of which you have 
cited: 
“1. When a belligerent nation desires ‘a friondly 
neutral nation to carry no contraband to its enemy, 
it must, formally disclose its wish, silence. importing 
a satisfaction in the natural state of things,” 

I regret exceedingly that my strength will 
not permit me to pursue this letter further, but 
it draws precisely the distinction, and bases 
it upon these authorities, which is maintained 
by this report, the distinction between our own 
nation inside its own territory and the rights 
of our citizens who go beyond our jurisdic- 
tion with protection to irade, subject to all the 
exigencies of war, with one of the belligerent 
Powers, , 

All tbat the law of nations requires of any 
nation inthe particular of neutrality, as the 
authors all sum it up, is impartiality ; what 
you do to one you shall do to another. Some 
books have said that within the meaning of 
this rule you cannot send an equal amount of 
troops to one nation and to the other, because 
that is a particular in which it is impossible to 
be impartial between the two. That is made 
the exception to the rule ; but where the nation 
throws open its shops, its markets, to both 
belligerents for the purpose of trade, whether 
it be ships of war, or cannon, or cartridges, or 
viber munitions for military service, neither 
has a right to complain. Itis only, according 
to these authorities, when the neutral Power 
furnishes one belligerent and refuses to furnish 
the other that there is any cause of com- 
plaint; and here this author lays it down that 
if either of the belligerent Powers wishes -to 
restrain the neutral Power from that, it is the 
duty of that nation first to give notice to the 
neutral and request him not to make such 
sales. 

Apply this doctrine to the case in hand as 
we all know it, what was the position of Ger- 
many here? These sales were being made 
openly by the Government, under advertise- 
meat, as everybody knew. The German min- 
ister here, understanding that these sales were 
going on, as it is said, informed bis Govern- 


ment ‘of that fact, asked for instructions on 
the matter, was informed by the German chan- 
Gellor that there was no violation of law in it, 
further informed thatthe German nation did not 
wish to buy auy arms here ; no objection was 
made, no protest, not the slightest opposition 
offered to the sale of these arms on the part of 
the Government, although it was alleged that 
sales were to agents of France. ‘The case as 
made by the German minister to his own Gov- 
ernment assumes one of the points in dispute 
here, but he put the case upon the ground 
that the sales were being made to agents of 
France, as I shall have occasion to show 
hereafter. 


During the war between France and Prussia. 


the workshops of England were open to both 
belligerents. ` During the rebellion in this 
country both North and South obtained arms 
in England, manufactured in the armories of 
England. Both parties being recognized as 
belligerents were allowed to trade in cannon, 
in muskets, in ammunition, in all the supplies 
of war; aud nobody, that I know of, has com- 
plained that, conceding the belligerency of both 
parties, there was any violation of neutrality 
in those sales. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit 
me to put a question to him?» 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does he state that during 
the pendency of the war between France and 
Germany the English Government manufac- 
tured for and sold arms to either of the 
belligerents ? 

Mr. CARPENTER, I have not stated that. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I understood the Senator 
to say thatthe English armory was-manufac 
turing arms for sale at that time? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I said no such thing. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then I misunderstood the 
Senator. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, as a 
part of this discussion, and an important propo- 
sition to be considered in connection with this 
subject and in connection with the distinction 
which Iam making between what a nentral 
Government may do inside of its own territory 
and what its subjects may do abroad, let me 
remark that the whole subject of contraband 
of war relates to maritime law. There is no 
such thing as contraband of war inside of neu- 
tral territory; there cannotbe. Munitions of 
war only become contraband of war when 
they become the subject of foreign commerce. 
In the sixth Massachusetts Reports, in a well- 
considered opinion of Chief Justice Parsons, 
than whom no sounder or clearer or more ac- 
curate lawyer ever sat on an American bench 
or the bench of any other country, we find the 
definition of contraband of war. I quote from 
page 114 of the sixth volume of Massachusetts 
Reports : 

“Qoods contraband of war are of two doscrip- 
tions: munitions of war, the property of a neutral, 
bound from a neutral port to the territory of either 
of the belligerents, after the existence of the war is 
known; and every species of neutral goods bound 
from a neutral port to a port belonging to cither of 
the Powers at war, and known to be blockaded by 
the other Power. Thoprinciple, therefore, on which 
a belligerent will capture and condemn as prize the 
goods of a neutral bound to a port known by him to 
be blockaded arises from the consideration that 
all such goods are contraband of war.” 

And therefore these arms, these muskéts, 
these cartridges, all the munitions which have 
been referred to, while they were upon our 
own territory were not contraband of war, 
and the whole doctrine, authorities, and decis- 
ions relating to that subject did not apply to 
them until they passed beyond the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States and became 
the subject of foreign commerce. ‘To show 
that the fact, if it were conceded, that these 
sales were made to known and anthorized 
agents of France would not have violated 
our neutral obligations, I read from a letter 


of Mr. Jefferson found in the third volume of 
Jefferson’s Works, page 558: 


“The purchase of arms and military accouter- 
ments by an agent of the French Government, in 
this country, with an intent to export them to 
France, is the subject of another of the memortals. 
OF this fact we are equally uninformed as of the 
former. Our citizens have been always free to make, 
vend, and export arms.” 


He is speaking here of a sale by the citizena 
and not by the Government, because that. was 
the case before him. The difference between 
the writers on this subject and the Senator 
from Missouri is that they talk to the case and 
never deliver general essays on other subjects 
not connected with the matter in hand. 


“ It is the constant ocuupation and livelihood of 
some of them. To suppress their callings, the only 
means perhaps of their subsistence, because a war 
exists in foreign and distant countries in which we 
have no concern, would scarcely be expected. It 
would be hard in principle, and impossible in prac- 
tice. The law of nations, therofore, respecting. the 
rights of those at peace, does not require from them 
such an internal derangement in their occupations. 
It is satisfied with the external penalty pronounced 
in the President’s proclamation, that of confiscation 
of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the 
hands of any of the belligerent Powers on their way 
to the ports of their enemies. To this penalty oar 
citizens are warned that they will bo abandoned: 
and that even private contraventions may work no 
inequality between the parties at war, the benefits 
of thom will be left equally free and open to all.” 


Upon this general subject I refer also to the 
second volume of Wildman’s International 
Law, at page 211, and Lask the Secretary to 
read the passage | have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


* Goods going to aneutral port cannot como under 
the description of contraband, inasmuch as all goods 
with a neutral destination are equally lawful. So 
it was held that a cargo could nor come under tho 
description of contraband wach was innocently 
shipped on board a vessel which sailed in bone fide 
ignorance of war. Nor can any question of eontra- 
bund arise as to goods sold by neutrals in their own 
country and not conveyed in neutral vessels. 
neutral may lawfully sell in his own country to a 
belligerent arms, ammunition, and otber articles 
which would be contraband on board a neutral 
vessel destined to a hostile port.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. I will now refer to 
De Burgh upon international law. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 would ask the Senator, 
in order to obtain all tbe information f can 
from him, how the quotation just read applies 
to the case? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will have this read, 
and then [ will try to show the Senator. I 
cannot do everything at once. 

‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“Commerce on the part of a neutral with a bel- 
ligerent country constitutes no offense against the 
law of nations. Even where armed vessels or muni- 
tions of war are the subjects of sale, the neutral 
shipper of such articles is not, in the absence of spe- 
cific treaty engagements, an offender against his 
own sovereign, or liable to be punished by tho 
municipal laws of his own country. The transac- 
tion is a commercial adventure, which no nation is 
bound to prohibit, and which only exposes the per- 
sons engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation. 
To this extent it is unlawful, as itsubjects the prop- 
erty to seizure by the other belligerents. But a neu- 
tral nation is under no obligation whatever to inter- 
fere to prevent its subjects trading in articles of 
contraband with the subjects of a belligerent, pro- 
vided that in so doing its conduct is marked by that 
impartiality which should distinguish the transac- 
tions of a neutral country in its relations with bel- 
ligerent States. ‘This is the language of all writers 
of authority on this subject, and the point has been 
explicitly confirmed by judicial decisions. ; 

`A neutral nation, says Dr. Twiss, is not bound 
to prohibit its subjects from trading in any article 
whatsoever with merchants who frequent its ports, 
and who may be the subjects of belligerent Powers; 
for the sovereignty of a neutral nation within its 
own territory is as absolute with regard to nations 
which ara at war with each other as in regard to na- 
tions which maintain relations of peace with each 
other. The duty of aneutral nation, as such, toward 
belligerent nations is comprised in one word, impar- 
tiality. Itis not the duty of aneutral nation, as such, 
to undertake to prevent merchants who frequent its 
ports from carrying outof itsjurisdiction the articles 
which they may have purchased on the ground that 
those articles may be destined to the uses of a belli- 
gerent Power; it is the business of every belligerent 
Power to enforce its rights of war, if it sees fit, on 
the high seas, or within the enemy’s territory. 
neutral nation may indeed bind itself by treaty en- 
gagements with a belligerentnation not to allow any 
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merchants to purchase within its jurisdiction certain 
articles if they are to be carried to the ports of the 
adverse belligerent; but the observance of such 
treaty engagements will be inconsistentwith neutral- 
ity uniess the neutral nation should apply the same 
prohibition equally to all merchants intending to 
carry such article to the ports of either belligerent. 
It is not, however, the practice of nations to under- 
take to prohibit by their territorial laws merchants 
from purchasing in their ports those articles which a 
belligerent Power may confiscate to its own uses, 


Jure belli, if it finds them on the high seas in the 
course of transport to the ports of the enemy, much 
Jess is it the practice of neutral nations to confiscate 
such articles after purchase while they are within its 
jurisdiction. A belligerent alone bas any right. jure 
belli, to take possession of that which isthe property 
of another person, or 

“fo asimilar effect is the opinion of Kluber, who 
observed, ou the received custom of European na- 
tions, to allow the subjects of a belligerent to pur- 
chase from a neutral Power articles which serve 
Yor immediate use in war, provided thatthe pur- 
chase is made in the neutral country by the belliger- 
ents and reported by them. And amodern French 
writer on public law, M. Ortolan, in maintaining the 
same doctrine, remarked that to allow the subjects 
of either belligerent to come and purchase articles 
ina neutral market does not constitute a violation 
of neutrality; for a neutral nation cannot be re- 
sponsible for the ultimate uses to which such arti- 
eles may be applied, nor is it bound to know for 
whom they are bought, or what destination is re- 
served tor them. The judgments of the Supreme 
Court and the opinion of the Attorney General of 
the United States have assisted to uphold and even 
to extend this rule, as to the operation of which 
Chancellor Kent remarks that it was successfully 
shown by the United States, in opposition to the 
contention of the French Government in 1796, that 
neutrals may lawfully sell at home to a belligerent 
nurchaser or Garry themselves to the belligerent 

owers contraband articles subject to the right of 
seizure in iransttu, a doctrine which had received 
the express recognition of the judicial authorities 
in America,”’--De Burgh. 

Mr, CARPENTER. As I remarked before, 
this is not a question in regard to contraband 
of war; yet the authorities mingle the two 
subjects so that it is impossible to consult 
them upon the one subject without also read- 
ing what they say upon the other. But the 
precise point which I am trying here to estab- 
lish—the distinction between what the nation 
as such may do in its own territory aud what 
it may perhaps not do beyond its territory, 
but its subjects may—is sustained in clear lan- 
guarge by this authority which has just been 
read. ‘‘ The duty of a neutral nation as such;”’ 
that is, as a nation ‘‘toward belligerent 
nations’? is comprised in one word—impar- 
tiality. Itis vot the duty of a neutral nation, as 
such, to undertake to prevent merchants who 
frequents its ports from carrying out of its 
jurisdiction the articles which they may have 
purchased, on the ground that those articles 
may be destined to the use of a belligerent 
Power.’’ Taking that as a correct statement 
of the doctrine—and here I may say that this 
authority refers to the decisions of our own 
Supreme Court, and the decisions in Massa- 
chusetts, and the writings of various element- 
ary writers, on pages 117, 118, and 119, which 
have been read—assuming this to be the 
true doctrine, let me come now to ask—and 
every principle of international law must have 
some reason to rest upon, or it is no princi- 
ple—if'a nation may (and this authority says 
it may) allow the merchants or agents of 
France to come into this country and buy 
munitions of war for useby the French nation, 
what reason is there in saying that the Gov- 
ernment itself, if it be a dealer in such com- 
modities, may not in its own territory do what 
it may authorize its merchants to do and pro- 
tect them in doing? 

The distinction which is attempted to be 
made by the Senators from Massachusetts and 
Missouri rests upon the mere accident of lan- 
guage. The cases which have. been discussed 
have been cases of contraband of war, such 
being the subjects under discussion by prize 
courts; and most of the writers, treating of 
cases where the citizens of a neutral have 
tratiicked with the belligerent nation or the 
subjects of a belligerent nation, the language 
of these courts and writers relates to such 


traffic ; but when you rise above the mere tech- 
nicalities of the question, when you seek for 
a principle upon which a nation may stand, 
and which it may vindicate with the extreme 
argument of war, and which need only to be 
right and sound in reason, I defy any man to 
show why within cur own limits the nation may 
not as well sell arms to a French agent as to 


|| authorize me to do so and protect. me in doing 


so, because as a citizen of the United States 
exercising lawful trade it is the duty of my 
Government to protect me while I am so doing, 
and while I confine my operations to the ter- 
ritory of its sovereignty. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit 
me to ask a question in order to understand 
him correctly ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr.SCHURZ. Did he say that the case 
which he quoted from and the other quotations 
he made referred to trade carried on by private 
citizens, by subjects of a neutral nation, as 
commercial ventures; or did he quote any 
case in which the Government made such sales 
directly ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Missouri is not a dull man, and he is 
entirely capable of comprehending what is said 
in ordinary plainness of langnage ; and I must 
therefore suppose that I am unusually stupid 
to-day if I cannot make him comprehend what 
I said upon that subject without repeating it. 
What I said was this, that in principle when 
you left the cases, when you departed from the 
technicality of the decisions which must always 
be confined to the particular facts before the 
court, and rose to principles upon which the 
natioh might stand and which they might 
defend by force, because founded in residi 
there was no ground for the distinction main- 
tained between a sale by our Government and 
a sale made by our citizens, both sales being 
made within our territory. 

J then said that the language of the books 
was confined to contraband commerce, because 
the cases which had been treated of belonged 
to that class; but that in principle no distinc- 
tion could be maintained between a sale of 
arms made by the United States upon their 
own soil and a sale made by an American 
merchant within our own country. The au- 
thorities clearly establish that an American 
manufacturer might in this country have exe- 
cuted an-order from the Government of Ger- 
many or France for cannon, arms, or other 
munitions of war, pending the war between 
those Governments. Now, what I maintain as 
matter of sense and reason is that whatever 
the United States may authorize their merchants 
to do, and protect them in doing, may bedone 
by the United States themselves. What dif- 
ference does it make to the belligerent whether 
the neutral Government sells its surplus arms 
to an agent of the other belligerent, or first to 
a merchant of the neutral country knowing 
that he will sell them to such agent? And 
yet itis clear beyond question that the neu- 
tral State may selito its own merchants and 
protect them in selling within the territory of 
the neutral to the agents of a belligerent na- 
tion. What may lawfully be done by indirec- 
tion may lawfully be done by direct and open 
transactions on the part of the Government 
itself. Suppose the United States, looking to 
the policy of keeping in operation all the 
instrumentalities for manufacturing arms and 
munitions of war, the training of skilled 
mechanics, and. all that, should establish a 
number of armories and manufactories suffi- 
cient to turn outa vast supply of munitions 
of war beyond what was required for our own 
use, with the intention of selling the surplus 
to foreign nations. Such a proceeding would 
be entirely lawful on the part of this Govern- 
ment under the international code. Now, the 
{authorities are all agreed that what a nation 


may do. within its own territory when the 
world is at peace, it may do within its own 
territory while other nations are at war; pro- 
vided that in prosecuting its customary busi- 
ness it preserves impartiality toward the belli- 
gerent Powers. If, pending a war between 
France and Germany, or France and England, 
the United States had a large surplus of arms; 
and should sell to one, and should refuse to 
sell to the other belligerent, without good rea- 
son for such discrimination, founded in prior 
treaty, or resting upon other sufficient grounds, 
then the proscribed belligerent would have 
cause of complaint. But while our Govern- 
ment was willing to sell to either belligerent 
upon equally favorable terms neither could 
complain. 

It is conceded that pending such war the 
United States might sell their surplus arms on 
our own soil to our own merchants, and that 
such merchants could sell to an agent of either 
of the belligerents; and that a neutral State 
is not bound to stop the exportation of warlike 
stores by its own merchants when it is notos 
rious that they are designed to be used hy one 
of the belligerents. There is therefore no 
ground whatever, in reason or expediency, for 
the distinction which is attempted to be main- 
tained. 

But, Mr. President, in the speech of the 
Senator from Missouri the other evening I 
understood him substantially to abandon the 
charge that these sales were made in violation 
of our neutrality under the law of nations. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Not at all. 

Mr. CARPENTER. He says ‘‘not at all,” 
A great part of his argument was to show 
that these sales were made under such cir- 
cumstances as to be in violation of the rule 
which the War Department had established 
for itself during the continuance of the 
French-German war. What he contended for 
was that the direction which had been given 
by the Secretary of War to his subordinates 
not to sell to Remington had not been carried 
out. Why, Mr. President, that order of the 
Secretary of War to his subordinates was a 
breath, and might be recalled by a breath. Its 
observance or non-observance is a matter in 
which other nations have no interest or con- 
cern. The whole subject was within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War; and if we 
violated no neutral obligations as fixed and 
established by the law of nations, no foreign 
Power had any right to inquire into the ob- 
servance or non-observance of our internal 
municipal regulations. 

Now, what did the Governmentdo? Ishall 
spend no more time on the question of what 
it hada right to do. What did it do? The 
Government went on selling arms to every- 
body who came until the 13th of October, 
1870. On the morning of that day it made 
a large sale to Remington & Sons, to be 
delivered subsequently as the arms could 
be collected from the arsenals and different 
depositaries of the United States. Ata sub- 
Sequent interview on that day, Mr. Squire, 
an agent of the Remingtons, exhibited to the 
Secretary of War a telegram from Ilion, New 
York, to W. ©. Squire at the Arlington 
House, Washington, Remington being in 
France, as follows: f 

“Remington telegraphs if yeu have not yet bought 
for the Government you will be able to do soon 
better terms, By decree of the Government, issued 
yesterday, all arms entering France are liable to be 
taken as national property and paid for according 
to appraisement. Speculators in arms intended for 
France will find their profits small. Competition 
with yon has been forced and fictitious.” 

From this telegram, unexplained, the Secre- 
tary of War inferred that the Remingtons were 
buving arms as the agents of the French Gov- 
ernment; and in over-caution, the exercise of 
a prudence which was not required by law, the 
Secretary of War directed that no farther sales 
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should be made to Remington: The Secretary 
of War in taking that position was, as I say, 
doing what he was notrequiredtodo. He went 
far- beyoud the requirement of international 
law, because the Government had a perfect 
right to sell these arms to either of the belli- 
gerents, as [have shown by the authorities 
which I have read. 

After the 18th of October the Government 
made no sales whatever to Remington, or to 
any person known to be an agent of Reming- 
ton or acting in his interest; although subse- 
quent to the 13th of October the Government 
did execute tbe contract which it had made 
on the morning of that day, before the Secre- 
tary had seen this telegram, by a delivery of 
the arms. ‘That is all the Government did. 

Now let us inquire whether Remington was 
in fact an ageut of France on the 18th of 
October. 

Mr. SCHURZ rose. 

Mr. CARPENTER, I am not on a ques- 
tion of law now, and I must decline to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. SCHURZ. On a question of fact. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 1 do not yield ona 
matter of fact, I decline to do so because it 
would lead to an interminable debate, aud I 
am too ill to endure it, 

Now, was Remington an agent of France? 
This investigation clearly shows that he was not 
atthe time these sales were made, The house 
of Remington & Sons had been for years 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of arms; 
they had been contractors with various nations, 
as shown by the testimony of Squire, aud had 
been for many years; and in October, 1870, 
they were contractors of arms to the French 
Government. They were not the agents of the 
French Government in any proper sense. The 
contract between them and the French Gov- 
ernment was that they should deliver arms to 
France for a certain percentage above what 
the arms cost them in this country. From 
that the Senator infers that they were agents 
of France; but that is not a legitimate infer- 
ence. Merchants dealing with each other 
upon commission sustain the relation of prin- 
cipal and agent or not, according to the facts 
and circumstances of each case. The mere 
fact that acgm mission is paid does not determ- 
ine the question, 

To make out that Remington was an agent 
of France, it must be shown that if Remington 
had bought a portion of these arms in Wash- 
ington upon credit, and bad promised to pay 
in thirty days, and yet, afier he had purchased 
these arms and taken possession of them, he 
had sold them to somebody else, or thrown 
them away, France would have been liable to 
us, because her agent had contracted with us, 
and his contract was her contract, and whether 
she ever got the arms or not was a question 
between her and her agent. No such relations 
existed between France and Remington, Rem- 
ington bought the arms here andoubtedly for 
the purpose of fulnlling his contract with 
France; but he bought them in his own right 
as an American citizen and not as an agent of 
France, and the testimony of Mr. Squire upon 
this subject, found al page 23 of the report, is 
perfectly conclusive. He also testifies that 
later in the year, in December, 1870, long 
after the sales had been made, one of the Rem- 
ingtons did become an agent of France, com- 
missioned by letters from the French Govern- 
meut, aud that he thereupon received the 
French fands in New York, and acted openly 
as their agent. 

- This subject of the sale of arms, under the 
legal aspect of the case, may be summed up 
as follows: in the first place, I maintain, as 
established from these authorities, what the 
report contends for, that if these sales had 
heen made by our Government directly to an 
agent of the beiligerent or to the sovereign 


of either belligerent in person, .in the city of 
Washington, the law of nations would not 
have been violated. 

In the second place, I maintain that this 
proof shows that our Government never did 


‘sell a gun to a man known to be an agent of 


the French Government. 

In the third place, I maintain that the men 
to whom they dia sell were not in fact agents 
at the time the sale was made. f 

The next subject treated by the committee 
was whether the sales of arms were fairly and 
advantageously made. There is no question 
in regard to this point. Ido not understand 
the Senator from Missouri to attack it at all. 
The testimony is entirely conclusive. There 
was a sale of what amounted to about ten 
million dollars of property which in a series 
of years would have become worthless or 
would require for repairs and preservation a 
sum equal to their value. ‘They were sold by 
our officials taking advantage of the market 
and exercising their skill as tradesmen. They 
were sold on advantageous terms and at prices 
far higher than they would command to-day, 
and the Government received $10,000,000 for 
them. 

The Senator from Missouri made a calcula- 
tion, dividing this sum between the inhabitants 
of the United States, and reached the conclu- 
sion that what would be received by each inhab- 
itant was too trifling to induce bim to conseut 
to a sale made under what he denominated 
such ‘fearful risks.” What fearful risks? 
There was no danger of losing the good will 
of Prussia. Her officials had too much sense 
to suppose that we were doing anything wrong 
by selling our own property in our own coun- 
trå to avy purchaser. Upon the former dis- 
cussion of this subject the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mv. WiLson] read a letter from 
Mr. Spinner, Treasurer of the United States, 
from which | ask that an extract may be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

‘TREASURY OF THE UNITED States, 
WASHINGTON, February 16, 1872. 

“My Dear Sir: It has occurred to me that the fol- 
lowing tacts might be of interest to you, in connec- 
tion with the debite which has taken place in regard 
to the sajo of arms by the United States to alleged 
agents of the French Government during the late 
war between Franco and Germany. 

e During my European tour last summer, Isaw in 
several German newspapers a statement substan- 
tially as follows: : 

“Baron Gorolt, it was said, had called the attention 


of Prince Bismarck to the fact that agents of the 
French were large purchasers of arms and munitions 


in the United States, which he was informed were | 


intended for the use of the French army of the Loire, 
Believing this to be in violation of both the law of 
nations and treaty stipulatious between Prussia and 
tho United States, he doemed it his duty to call the 
attention of his Government to the facts and to ask 
for instructions us to the course which he should 
pursue. Should it, however, be concluded that his 
judgment as to the violation of law and treaty 
stipulations was erroneous, he desired to say that he 
had been assured that he could prevent the arms in 
question from going to France and obtain them for 
his own Government, upon payment of an advance 
of fifteen per cent. upon the price which the French 
had agreed to pay. 

“To this communication the German chancellor 
was said to have replied that in bis opinion, after 
due examination and censideration, the reported 
sales of arms to France were in violation of neither 
the Jaw of nations nor any treaty stipulations with 
the United States, and that, as to the purchase of 
the arms at an advance of fifteen per cent. or at any 
other rate, he saw no reasen for authorizing it, since 
the German troops would doubtless be shortly able 
to obtain them for nothing by picking them up on 
the banks of the Loire!” 


Mr. CARPENTER. Upon the question of 
the legality of these sales I quote the chan- 
cellor of Germany against the Senator from 
Missouri. Bismarck was informed by the 
German minister at Washington of what was 
being done by our Government, and was in- 
quired of, first, whether he should make any 
objection to-it; and second, whether Prus- 
sia desired to purchase any of the arms? 
Bismarck, after due consideration, replied 
that the sales were legal, were not in viola- 


tion of the law of nations nor of any treaty 
between the United States and Prussia, and 
that Prussia did not desire to purchase any 
of the arms, preferring the chance of picking 
them up on the banks of the Loire. What 
risk, then, did we run? Possibly the Admin- 
istration ran the risk of losing the support 
and friendship of the Senator from Missouri. 
That was, however, no risk at all, for he was 
lost to the Administration long before. But 
if it were still an open question whether the 
Government should realize $10,000,000 by a 
perfectly legal sale of property that would 
soon become worthless in order to retain to 
the Administration the support of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, I should vote against paying 
that sum for that purpose. [Laughter. ] 

What risk, then, did we run? None what- 
ever. We exercised an undoubted right and 
performed a clear duty. We put $10,000,000 
in the Treasury, thus relieving to that extent 
the tax-payers of the country. 

Another subject investigated by the com- 
mittee was whether any officer of the Govern- 
ment had behaved improperly or profited per- 
sonally in connection with these sales. No 
time need be devoted to this point, because 
the charge is now abandoned. Since the evi- 
dence was taken it is pot pretended by any 
one that there was any improper or corrupt 
conduct in these sales, or that any officer of 
the Government derived any profit from them. 
Every dollar that was received was paid into 
the Treasury, and it is now admitted on all 
sides that the supposed discrepancy of ac- 
counts between the War and Treasury Depart- 
ments had no existence in fact, 

The committee were also instructed to inquire 
+t whether any member of the Senate, or any 
other American citizen, is or has been in com- 
munication or collusion with the Government 
or authorities of any foreign Power, or with 
any agent or officer thereot, in reference to 
the matter of said sales.” It was in that 
branch of the investigation, I imagine, that 
the committee incurred the wrath of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Missouri. It appears that the Marquis de 
Chambrun, who does uot shine so brilliantly 
in the light of this testimony as he did in the 
speeches ofthose Senators preceding the iuvest- 
igation, had been in Washington for some time 
and exceedingly anxious to have an investiga- 
tion into this subject. It appears that he first 
applied to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
[ Mr. Pavrerson, ] and requested him to intro- 
duce a resolution. After considering the 
subject, Mr. PATTERSON informed him that 
he had determined not to do it and for the 
following among other reasons: 

“ Besides, I thought, as a friend of the Adminis- 
tration, if any subordinates in the employ of tho 
Government tad been connected with such fraud- 
ulent transactions, it was my duty to state the case 
to the President and to the Secretary of War, and 
let them take the initiative, and carry through any 
investigations of this kind.” 

That was the very proper conclusion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Thereupon 
the Marquis de Chambrun applied to the Sec- 
retary of War, who testifies upon that subject: 

“I would further state, in reference to these pri- 
vate interviews, that ou both those occasions, De- 
cember 27, 1871, and January 20, 1872, the Marquis 
de Chambrun informed me that he was satisfied that 
a resolution of investigation would be introduced 
in Congress, investigating the matters conserning 
these sales of arms: that he was a friend of the 
Administration ; that he was attached to the Admin- 
istration; that he was anxious that this resolution 
should be offered by some person who was a friend 


of the Administration; and that he thought I had 
better use my influence to that end.” 


The Secretary of War declined to have any- 
thing to do with it; told the Marquis de Cham- 
brun be cared nothing about an Investigation; 
there was nothing to be concealed, the invest- 
igation was already made; for he had made 
the reports, and the books of the Department 
were open to everybody. Having failed in his 
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application to the Senator from New Hamp- 
abire and to the Secretary of War, and, as far 
as the Senator from New Hampshire is con- 
cerned, because he wasa friend of the Admin- 
istration, the Marquis turned his attention to 
Senators who were known notto be friends of 
the Administration; and henceforth we find 
him in daily communication with the Senator 
from Massachusetts down to the time when 
this preamble and resolution were introduced. 
Jt also appears that he furnished the Sen- 
ator froin Massachusetts with the copy of the 
letter from Remington to Le Cesne, which 
constitutes an essential part of the Senator’s 
famous preamble, although he denied having 
done ihis to Secretary Boutwell, and pretended 
that he had given a copy of the letter to Sen- 
ator PATTERSON to show to the President, and 
that Parrersow had delivered it to the Senator 
from Massachusetis. The latter Senator, how- 
ever, testifies that he received the copy of this 
letter from Chambrun himself; thus positively, 
while under oath, contradicting the testimony 
of his friend Chambrun, whom he lauded so 
highly in his former speech upon this subject: 
Indeed poor Chambrun as he is exhibited in 
the testimony is entitled to commiseration. 

Mr. President, one remark more upon the 
pretended discrepancy of accounts between 
the two Departments. The Secretary of War 
was an officer ot honorable service during the 
rebellion, and ihe Secretary of the Treasury 
is an honored citizen of Massachusetts. This 
suspicion cast upon the honored heads of 
two of the Executive Departments by this 
intriguing Frenchman might bave been dis- 
pelled by an examination of the published 
documents upon our table, or at the trifling 
inconvenience of walking to the Departments 
to ascertain the truth. But Secretaries Bel- 
knap and Boutwell are personal friends of the 
President. This cancels all their excelleuce 
in the estimation of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetis, and he was willing to arouse and con- 
firm popular suspicion against their integrity. 
to secure reflected discredit upon their chief, 
the President of the United States; and to 
that end the Senator introduced his pream- 
ble, not knowing, and apparently not caring, 
whether it recited truth or falsehood, and made 
itthe foundation of an acrimonious attack upon 
the Administration. These facts reflect astrong 
light upon the motives of that Senator in all 
this business. . 

I bave spoken to all the principal subjects 
embraced in this report. Its statement of 
facts is abundantly sustained by the accom- 
panying testimony, and I have referred to 
the authorities which suppport the principles 
of international Jaw which the report adopts. 
And here I leave the report to the dispassion- 
ate judgment of the people. . 

But, sir, the present debate, begun by the 
Senator from Massachusetts on Friday and 
continued by the Senator from Missouri on 
Friday evening, was not intended to discuss 
the question of the sale of arms, ‘That was 
the pretext for thrusting another political de- 
bate upon the Senate prior to the Philadelphia 
convention. I have already shown you how 
the Senator from Massachusetts glided by this 
subject with only a passing and angry glance, 
and devoted columns of personal abuse to the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. The subject 
was originally introduced for mere partisan 
purposes, not to ascertain the facts, and this 
new phase of it is in full keeping with the 
primary design, The object is to prejudice the 
Administration with calumny and falsehood, 
in the vain hope of thwarting the manifest 
purpose of the people to renominate and reélect 
General Grant. The late speech of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, with two paragraphs 
upon the subject and twenty columns of 
calumny upon General Grant, fully justifies 
this statement 


Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has assumed a position which not 
only invites but -compels an examination of 
his motives, and after his deliberate and mer- 
ciless attack upon General Grant, who by the 
proprieties of his station is precluded from 
replying, the Senator cannot complain if the 
friends of General Grant accept the war he 
has declared and carry it into the Senators 
own camp. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has long 
been in public life. He was associated early 
with measures which finally triumphed, chang- 
ing ihe policy of this country from a protection 
of slavery into a vindication of freedom. When 
this great consummation was accomplished, it 
was natural that its leaders and champions 
should be held in honor and regarded with af- 
fection by colaborers in the same field, and 
by the enfrancbised race. The Senator en- 
joyed tbe flattering and dangerous encomiums 
which a grateful people always bestow upon 
real or supposed benefactors. But it proved 
true of him, as of many others, that the forti- 
tude which can survive opposition, is not always 
distinguished by the steadiness that can endure 
success. The adulation of thousands, and the 
constant burning of incense before him, have 
so completely turned his head that he seems 
incapable of considering any subject apart 
from himself. He has, as it is reported, long 
been not only an admirer, but an imitator of 
Burke ; and iż is clear that inthe elaborate and 
malignant philippic upon the President, which 
he read in the Senate on Friday, which was 
composed at great expense of midnight oil, 
printed in pamphlet form, and partially dis- 
tributed before its delivery in the Senate, the 
Senator had in mind Barke’s terrible arraign- 
ment of Warren Hastings, which was so vin- 
Gictive as to provoke the following epigram : 
“ Of: have we wondered that on Irish ground 

No poisonous reptile has ere yet been found; 

Reveuled the secret stands ot Nature’s work, 

Shesaved her venom to create a Burke.” 

Imitators are always more successful in 
copying the vices than the virtues of the old 
masters; and the Senator’s philippic as far 
excels its model in malice and meanness as 
it falls short of it in grandeur aud eloquence. 
And there are many reasons for fearing that 
the Senator will meet the fate of Burke, who 
late in life turned away from his early priuci- 
ples and died in the embrace of his early 
enemies, detested by bis early friends. 

I propose to consider several of the articles 
of impeachment which are set in array by the 
Senator's speech against the President. And 
first let me consider the charge that the Presi- 
dent has turned the Executive Mansion into a 
military headquarters. What are the facis’? 
Three officers of the Army may be found in 
the White House. Babcock, a major of eugin- 
cers, detailed in pursuance of an act. of Con- 
gress to act as commissioner of public build- 
ings and grounds; and Deut and Porter, 
officers belonging to the staff of General Sher- 
man. Three more modest and courteous gen- 
tlemen cannot be found in the United States. 
They were members of General Grant's mili- 
tary family during the war, and they love him, 


as do all those who have ever served with him, | 


{n so far as they can assist the President, it is 
with them a labor of love to do so, and only 


a labor of love, for neither one of them re- | 


ceives one cent of compensation for such 
service. 
White House to-day Babcock would bave an 


office in some other public building, and re- | 
Dent and : 


ceive the same salary as at present. 


If they were all dismissed from the | 


i : : orcs. | 
Porter would be occupying rooms in the War 


Department, dividing with other assistants of 
General Sherman labor not very severe in these 
piping times of peace, and which would be 
lighter still when still further divided. It has 
beeu attempted by the Senator to exalt these 


gentlemen into some official importance; but 
they are merely clerks at the White House, 
assisting the President, with the permission of 
General Sherman, their official chief; and here 
let me repeat that neither of them receives a 
cent for such assistance beyond his pay as an 
officer of the Army. 

Now for the precedents, General Washing- 
ton appointed General Knox, his old comrade 
in arms, Secretary of War; General Jackson 
was assisted by Major Donaldson; General 
Taylor by his sontiu-law, Colonel Biiss, and 
President Johnson, by. tour officers of the 
Army, detailed for service at the White House. 

When General Grant took possession of the 
White House it was patrolled by sentinels day 
and night; sowasthe War Department; so was 
the residence of Mr. Seward. The first night 
General Grant slept at the President’s House, 
alter retiring, he heard the tramp of soldiers 
in the hall below, and presently the command, 
t Halt; order arms,” aud the crash of mus- 
kets on the floor. The General, not knowing 
what it meant, ran down stairs to ascertain. 
There he found an officer in command of a 
squad of soldiers; and on asking an explana- 
tiou, the General was informed that it was 
the night guard of the Hxeeutive Mansion, 
which for a long time had been stationed there 
every night, But General Grant informed the 
officer that he could take care of himself, and 
ordered him to take his soldiers to their quar- 
ters. He waited till his armed friends had 
left, then locked the door and went to bed. 
The next day the whole business of seutinel 
service was discontinued, and not a soldier. has 
been on duty at the White House since. Gen- 
eral Grant also ordered away from Washington 
all the companies of soldiers which were on 
duty here when he was inaugurated; and nob 
a company of troops can now be found iu or 
around Washjugton city, f 

Now, in the light of these facts, let me turn 
to the Senator’s speech und read what he says 
avout the turning of the Executive Mansion 
intoa military headquarters. It isa fair sam- 
ple of the moustrous exaggerations of the 
Senator’s speech: 

“ILLEGAL MILITARY RING AT EXECUTIVE MANSION, 

“The military spirit which failed in the effort to 
sct aside a fundamental law as if it were a tran- 
sient order was more successful at the Executive 
Mansion, which at once assumed the character of 
military headquarters. ‘So the dishonor of the civil 
service, avd in total disregard of precedent, tho 
President surrounded himself with officers of the 
Army, and substituted military forms for those of 
civil life, detailing for this service members of his 
late stali.” 

Allow me to call attention again to this pre- 
cise language; and here let me repeat that 
this speech of the. Senator from Massachu- 
setts is not to be estimated as you would esti- 
mate a speech thrown off in the heat of an 
extempore debate. ‘This wrath was carefully 
distilied ; this speech was prepared with great 
and protracted labor, 

Here is a deliberate arraignment, and what 
is here is either deliberate truth or deliberate 
falsehood; oneorthe other. When he alleges, 
as he does here, that ‘‘to the dishonor of the 
civil service and in total disregard of prece- 
deni, the President surrounded himself with 
officers of the Army, and substituted military 
forms for those of civil life, detailing for this 
service members of his late staff,’ the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts penned, revised, cor- 
rected, printed, published, sent to the world a 
deliberate truth or.a deliberate falsehood. 
Which was it? Was there no precedent for 
his being served by a few clerks who were 
willing to aid bim without pay, from mere 
personal affection? Did not Andrew Johnson 
have four Army oflicers detailed for service in 
the White House? Had not Andrew Johnson 
baen surrounded with sentinels and the. White 
House guarded like a military fortress; and in 


‘all the complaints that. were made: against 
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Andrew Johnson, did any.man charge him 
with violating the law in having bis house pro- 
tected at night by sentinels? Was any com- 
plaint made upon the ground that three or 
four Army officers were serving him in the 
capacity of clerks in the White House? If 
there was, I never heard of it, and yet we 
know that in that heated and angry time those 
who opposed Andrew Johnson were not over- 
scrupulous about the charges they brought 
against him, and still such a thing was never 
laid to his charge, althougli, as I have shown, 
instead of what has been done and is being 
done now being without a precedent, it is less 
in every respect than was done during the 
entire administration of Mr. Johnson without 
criticism from anybody whatever. 

But again, this is a charge not only that the 
Executive Mansion has assumed the character 
of military headquarters, but that he has sub- 
stituted military forms for those of civil life. 
I take it to be the duty of this Senate, I take 
it to be the duty of the members of the other 
House, I take it to be the duty of all lovers of 
truth and justice, who reside for a portion of 
the year in Washington and know the facts, 
to bear testimony to the American people 
whether this arraignment of President Grant 
is a truth or a falsehood. Senators, how has 
the White House been made to assume the 
character of military headquarters? Do you 
encounter any sentinel at the door? Do you 
see any orderly on the stairs? Do you see a 

un or a musket or & shoulder-strap in the 
Vhite House from top to bottom? Not one. 
The whole charge is baseless as a dream. 

Then came the Senator to the great crimes 
of nepotism and gift-receiving. Well, I do not 
propose to waste much strength upon either 
of these subjects. Nepotism is a pretty large 
phrase, and would include a good many of us 
in its rigid application. Iam not aware that 
it ia any worse for a man to procure his brother 
to be appointed to an office, if competent to 
discharge its duties, than it is to procure an 
appointment for a particular friend. In prin- 
ciple there is no difference between the two 
cases. It may be that if we were exercising 
that romantic Spartan simplicity of manner 
which may return after the millennium, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri shall be in joint possession 
of the White House, this sort of thing might 
be objected to; but really, in the practical 
course of business in this country, the thing 
is a little too trifling to deserve serious atten- 
hon. 

Receiving gifts! Whatis there of this? Sim- 
ply that it results from the consctousness of 
the American people that the salaries paid by 
our Government are but niggardly compensa- 
tion for high public service. When the war 
closed, the exultation and pratitude of the 
people were unbounded, and it naturally found 
expression toward those who had rendered 
most distinguished service in suppressing the 
rebellion. 

Many instances of the same nature are found 
in Iinglish history. Marlborough and Welling- 
ton were both honored and rewarded by simi- 
lar expressions of admiration and gratitude. 
True, in these cases the acts of reward pro- 
ceeded from Parliament, bat Parliament was 
not fettered by the rigid provisions of a written 
constitution, and could in its omnipotence so 
give voice to the feelings of the British people. 
Here the most that Congress could do would 
be limited to the gift of a sword, with as few 
diamonds as possible about the hilt. But 
here the people in their own generous way, 
spontaneously rendered tribute, and a victori- 
ous general could certainly not be regarded as 
tarnishing his laurels by accepting such volun- 
tary, nay, enthusiastic evidence of apprecia- 
tion. Grant was not alone in receiving sueh 
tokens of appreciation and gratitude. Sher- 


ll 


man, McClellan, Sheridan, and other distin- 
guished officers were recipients of the same 
kind of acknowledgments. : 

Are these free gifts of a grateful people—a 
people grateful for country and liberties 
saved—to be likened to bribes? Who will say 
it? The Senator from Massachusetts, in his 
assumption of personal purity and lofty virtue, 
may utter his spurious indignation, and fortify 
his position by ‘‘wise saws and modern in- 
stances,” but the robust common sense of the 
American people will reject with contempt all 
such absurd criticism and censure. 

The next serious arraignment of the Presi- 
dent is in respect to the ‘‘ big” war he prose- 
cuted against Hayti! [do not propose to go 
through the San Domingo discussion again. 
We had it here in secret session and in open 
session. The Senator from Missouri labored 
at great length, in open session, to show that 
the President of the United States bad fora 
long time been levying war upon the republic 
of Hayti, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
swelling with what I have no doubt he thought 
was inspiration, but what was undoubtedly 
mere atmosphere, repeated’ some ancient 
writer who says, ‘‘ There is no such thing as 
a small war.’’ He allowed the Senator from 
Missouri to establish the fact that there had 
been a war, and then he resurrected antiquity 
tosay that there could be no ‘small’ war. 
Well, take the two Senators together, and 
what resulted? Why, that General Grant 
prosecuted for months a great war against 

ayti. 

Now, is that really so, or is there a little 
exaggeration about that, too? Is that subject 
to the same deduction and discount you have 
to make in regard to the White House having 
been turned into a fort, and civil life having 
lost its appearance entirely in the military 
arrangement for defense within which General 
Grant has intrenched himself against the as- 
saults of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Missouri? Yes, sir, this 
statement needs just the same deduction. 
General Grant, it must be understood, knows 
something about the methods of war. Had 
the Senator from Massachusetts been Presi- 
dent of the United States and wanted to levy 
a war upon Hayti, it is very probable that he 
would have waged it in as gentle a manner as 
Grant is alleged to have done this; but Gen- 
eral Grant manages war after a different fash- 
ion. He was Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and of the Navy, and if he meant to make war 
upon Hayti he knew how to do it. 

But, sir, what was there of that great war 
upon Hayti? When it was finally ciphered 
down on the investigation, and the precise 
facts ascertained, the only act done by any 
naval officer which could be tortured into a 
prosecution of war, was the firing off of one 
sky-rocket from the deck of one of our ships, 
somewhere near the coast of Hayti. So that 
we are told that General Grant, achieftain of 
some reputation and experience, in command 
of the Army and Navy of one of the greatest 
rations on earth, levied a war upon that fee- 
ble Government for months, and, in the fres- 
coed rhetoric of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, a great war, too; yet not a soldier 
marched, not a gun was fired, not a pocket 
pistol was drawn; a single sky-rocket was 
discharged from a man-of-war. [Laughter.} 

What is the charge against the President? 
Why, that he usurped the war power of this 
nation when he fired that sky-rocket. [Laugh- 
ter.] You cannot fire a sky-rocket from a 
man-of-war in the Indian ocean, nor in Liv- 
erpool, nor anywhere on the globe, without a 
previous act of Congress specifying the precise 
moment when the sky-rocket shall be fired, 
in what direction it shall be aimed, how much 
material shall be in it, and the purpose for 
which it shall be fired. And if you do not so 


provide, and if any naval officer somewhere 
shall, no matter with what purpose, send up 
into blue space one sky-rocket, the President 
of the United States, who never even saw the 
sky-rocket, is chargeable with having usurped 
the war power of the nation and levied a war 
for several months. There are a great many 
things that might be said about this moment- 
ous matter; but, indeed, it is hardly worth 
more talk. I do not believe the people of 
this country will quite think General Grant 
made a war for several months that nobody 
ever heard of, and in which not even a pocket 
pistol was discharged. 

But the most remarkable part of the Sen- 
ator’s speech remains to be considered, 
think the people, as they read this malicious 
arraignment, may lose their patience, but they 
will probably preserve their gravity until they 
come to the place where the Senator from 
Massachusetts arraigns the President of the 
United States for egotism, self-pretension, and 
a quarrelsome disposition. Mr. President, if 
the people of the United States could see these 
men as we see them daily in official and social 
intercourse, if they could be acquainted as we 
are with their incomings and outgoings, their 
daily walk and conversation, they would com- 
prehend the joke to a degree which they never 
could without such knowledge. Sir, go to 
the White House any day, or any evening, 
and yousee the President of the United States, 
a mild, gentle-mannered man, accessible to 
the highest, lowest, richest, poorest, blackest, 
whitest citizen of the United States; to ail 
who seek him ‘‘sweet as summer,” never 
alluding to himself, never referring to his 
achievements in the war. Turn from that 
picture to the lofty and prancing Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has just pranced out of 
the Chamber, [laughter,] and then imagine 
that Senator in all his pomp and pride of cir- 
cumstauce, rising here with a prepared and 
printed, revised and corrected oration, arraigu- 
ing General Grant for egotism and pretension ; 
and yet more, fora quarrelsome turn of mind! 

Now, Mr. President, here is another point as 
to which it is our duty to testify. The Ameri- 
can people do not fully know these two men. 
They do not know how false in every sense, 
not only in its letter, but in its spirit, and in all 
the impressions it is designed to produce, that 
assertion is. We do know it. I appeal to you, 
Senators, as men of honor; I say you cannot 
sit here silently and wituess such injustice 
committed in this Chamber. If you do, you 
become a party to it. Your silence gives as- 
sent to it, and in some sense you give your 
approbation to that charge, and send it out 
against General Grant before the American 
people. 

What are the facts? And I speak now of 
what every man who knows General Grant 
knows. I was trying last night to recall a 
single instance if in conversation in regard to 
the late war I had heard General Grant allude 
to himself, and I could not. I have heard him 
speak in the most glowing terms of his com- 
rades in arms. I have heard him speak of the 
exploits of Sherman. I have heard him allude 
to what was done by Logax, by McPherson, 
and by many other officers of the Union Army. 
I never heard him say, speaking ofa battle, 
* At such a juncture 1 thought I would do so 
and so; or, “I ordered a battalion this way 
or that; or, “I turned the scale by sucha 
maneuver.” J never heard him allude to 
himself in connection with the war. I believe 
you might go to the White House and live 
with the President and converse about the war 
day after day, and you never would know from 
anything he said that he was in the war at all. 

Larn now again to his great accuser, the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Who ever heard 
him speak five minutes on any subject that he 
did not glorify himself? (Laughter.] Ichal- 
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leuge any man, any friend of his, to go to. the 
Library and bring at random any volume of 
the Congressional Globe since he took his 
seat as a Senator, and show me five inches of 
a speech of that Senator that does not praise 
himself. Why, sir, inthis very speechin which 
he arraigns General Grant for egotism, he 
commences by glorifying himself. He estab- 
lished this Republican party; he was the ear- 
liest and the most anxious, and he the most 
effective of those men who brought it into 
being; and he prays for its life less forits own 
sake than that he may be spared the sorrow 
of following its hearse. Sir, the absurdity of 
this charge, when you consider the two men 
as we know them, both the accuser and the 
accused, passes all human understanding, 
comprehension, or belief. 

I have heard it said (and I am sorry that 
the Senator is not here to correct me if it is 
not true) thatavery estimable lady once wrote 
to the Senator from Massachusetts invoking his 
aid for some individual who had a case or a 
claim before Congress. The Senator replied 
that he was so absorbed in the contemplation of 
general principles, and so arduously laboring 
for the welfare of man in general, that he had 
no time to devote to the wants of individuals, 
The lady responded, thanking him for the 
civility of his reply, and reminding him that so 
far as she was informed he had taken a some- 
what loftier attitude than was occupied by the 
Almighty, [laughter ;] that while He governed 
the universe, while He ruled the orbs in their 
spheres, He also considered the wants of His 
children, and that not even a sparrow could fall 
without His knowledge. 

But another great offense of the President 
is that he is so quarrelsome; and here I will 
ask the Secretary to read from the Senator’s 
speech the paragraph which I have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“Evidently our President has never read the 
eleventh commandment : President of the 
United States shali never quarrel.’ At least he 
lives in perpetual violation of it, listening to stories 
from horse-cars, gobbling the gossip of his military 
ring, discoursing on imaginary griefs, and nursing 
his unjust anger. The elect of forty million people 
has no right to quarrel with anybody. His position 
is too exalted, Ile cannot do it without offense to 
the requirements of patriotism, without a shock to 
the decencies of life, without a jar to the harmony 
of the universe.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, it is 
one of the commonest, though by no means 
the greatest, errors into ‘which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has fallen that he identi- 
fies himself so completely with the universe 
that he is not at all certain whether he is part 
of the universe, or the universe is part of him, 
{Lavghter.] He asserts here that when the 
President quarrels with him—of course that 
is what he means; he did not mention him- 
self, but he never considered anybody but 
himself; and when he was speaking of the Pres- 
ident quarreling he meant that great quarrel 
of which the President has been made the vic- 
tim, and to which he has quietly and silently 
submitted, a quarrel forced upon him by the 
Senator-—he says that such a quarrel jars the 
harmony of the universe! Well, well! The 
Senator from Massachusetts might be jarred 
a great deal more tlan he has been, and the 
universe would not take the slightest notice 
of is. [Laughter.] The universe would not 
tremble if he were hit far more severely than 
he ever has been. This is one of those stu- 
pendous, inconceivable evidences of the bumil- 
ity of the Senator from Massachusetts which 
I wish I could read in the hearing of every 
man inthis land. . vot 

But, Mr. President, this is not the highest 
point-of arrogance and assumptior to which 
the Senator rises in this paragraph. It is not 
that he has mistaken himself for the universe 
that anybody will seriously complain. He has 
risen in this paragraph above. the universe ; 
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he has seated “himself by the side of the 
Almighty, and undertaken a revision, correc- 
tion, and enlargement of His works: 

“Evidently our President has 
eleventh commandment.” 

Now, then, comes the quotation. 
whom? 

“A President of the United States shall never 
quarrel.” 

This is the addition which the Senator from 
Massachusetts engrafts upon the decalogue, 
that body of laws given by God to man amid 
the thunders of Sinai. I hold in my hand the 
sacred volume which contains the revelations 
of man’s latest existence on earth, and pene- 
trates the vail and discloses the mysteries 
beyond. John, on the island of Patmos, 
being ‘‘in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” saw 
many things, clean and unclean; he saw the 
great red dragon with seven heads and ten 
horns; he saw the whore of Babylon in scarlet 
attire; and he saw the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. {Laughter and applause io the gal- 
leries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS in the chair.) Order must be pre- 
served, or the galleries will be cleared. 

Mr. CARPENTER. And apparently with 
a view to prevent the blasphemy which we 
have witnessed in this Chamber there are 
written at the conclusion of this sacred vol- 
ume which contains the light of our life in 
this life and our guide to a better abode above 
words of awful admonition which I commend 
to the careful study of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts : ; 

“ For I testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book, if any man 
shall app unto these things, God shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written in this book.” 

“And if any man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy 
city, and from the things which are written in this 

Oh, Senator from Massachusetts, reviser 
and corrector of the decalogue, how I regret 
your absence so that you cannot hear these 
passages of Scripture! ([Laughter.] Why, 
sir, if the presumption of the Senator from 
Massachusetts should only reach a little higher, 
you might find in the book-stalls of this city 
within a year a volume entitled “The Sermon 
on the Mount, revised, corrected, and greatly 
enlarged and improved by CHARLES SUMNER.” 
[Langhter.] I submit such a production would 
be in perfect keeping with his supplement to 
the decalogue. 

Bat, Mr. President, suppose that ou a care: 
ful and impartial investigation of facts it 
should turn out that all the quarrel that exists 
between the Senator from Massachusetts: and 
the President of the United States is a quarrel 
entirely on the part of the Senator, and that 
it is based upon motives utterly unworthy of 
a Senator, what would be thought of it then? 
I am sorry he is not here to correct me if I 
am misinformed, but Tam told by those who 
ought to know that the first trouble that oc- 
curred between the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Administration was in regard to the 
Greek mission. It was held by Mr. Tucker- 
man, who had always performed his duty to 
the satisfaction of the Government, and on 
the accession of this Administration the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, demanded 
that place, and demanded it for a friend of his 
in Boston, upon the ground that his friend 
had, as he said, been ‘‘a life-long friend.” It 
so happened that the Administration could 
not consistently and properly gratify the Sen- 
ator in this matter. The demand, as 1 under- 
stand it, was made on mere personal grounds. 
The Senator from Massachusetts demanded 
the appointment not because Mr. Tuckerman 
was not a worthy representative, bat because 
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the Senator desired to gratify a “ life-long 
friend.” If this was not ‘‘nepotism’’ onthe 
part of the Senator, what was it? 

Then came the removal of Mr. Motley, min- 
ister to England, for reasons satisfactory to 
the Senate. That matter was considered in 
secret session, and I cannot refer to anything 
that took place. [cannot say whether or not 
in that debate the Senator from Massachusetts 
declared that Mr. Motley’s appointment had 
been conceded to him as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I cannot say 
whether or not Mr. Somyer declared that Mr. 
Motley was his personal friend. I cannot say 
whether or not Mr. SUMNER said that if Mr. 
Moiley should be removed it would be the end 
of all amicable relations between him and this 
Administration, or words to that effect. I can- 
not say anything about it, and I do not intend 
to do so. [Laughter.] But, I say, suppose 
such were the facts, what would the people of 
this country think of the Senator who now 
comes here and arraigns the President asa 
quarreler, and announces himself asthe cham- 
pion of civil service reform, and opposed to 
entertaining personal considerations in the 
administration of public affairs ? 

There are so many remarkable things in the 
Senator's speech that it is impossible to 
dwell longer on any one point, and my strength 
is so far exhausted that I shall be compelled 
to leave many of these sweets for further con- 
sideration by other Senators. There is one 
thing, however, which for its enormity deserves 
special attention, and if I thought it would 
take the last breath of life I have to spend on 
anything, I would spend it on this. I ask the 
Secretary to read the extract in relation to 
Mr. Stanton. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


‘* THE TESTIMONY OF HON, E. M. STANTON. 

“ Something also must be attributed to individual 
character; and here I express no opinion of my 
own; I shall allow another to speak in solemn words 
echoed from tie tomb, 

On reaching Washington at the opening of Con- 
gress in December, 1869, I was pained to hear that 
Mr. Stanton, lately Secretary of War, was in fail- 
ing health. Full of gratitude for his unsurpassed 
services, and with a sentiment of friendship quick- 
ened by common political sympathies, I lost no 
time in seeing bim, and repeated my visits until his 
death, toward the close of the same month. My 
last visit was marked by a communication never to 
be forgotten. As I entered his bedroom, where I 
found him reclining on a sofa, propped by pillows, 
he reached out his hand, already clammy cold, and 
in reply to my inquiry, ‘How are you?’ answered, 
‘Waiting for my furlough,’ ‘hen at onca with 
singular solemnity he said, ‘I have something to 
say to you.’ hen I was seated he proceeded’ 
without one word of introduction: ‘I know Qen- 
eral Grant better than any other person in the 
country can know him. It was my duty to study 
him, and I did so, night and day, when I saw 
him and when I did not see him, and now I 
tell you what I know, he cannot govern this coun- 
try. The intensity of his manner and the posi- 
tiveness of his judgment surprised me, for though 
I was aware that the late Secretary of War did na 
place the President very high in general capacity, 
was not prepared for ajudgment so strongly couched. 
At last, after some delay, occupied in meditating his 
remarkable words, I observed, "What you say: is 
very broad.’ ‘It is as true as it is broad,’ he re- 
plied promptly, I added, ‘You are tardy; you tell 
this late; why did you not say it before bis nomina- 
tion? He answered that he was not consulted 
about the nomination, and had no opportunity of 
expressing his opinion upon it, besides being much 
occupied at the time by his duties as Secretary of 
War and his contest with the President. I followed 
by saying, ‘But you took part in the presidential 
election, and made asuccession of speeches for him 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania.’ ‘I spoke,’ said he, 
‘but I never introduced the name of General Grant, 
T spoke for the Republican party and the Repub- 
licancause.’ This was the last time I saw Mr. Stan- 
ton. A few days later I followed him to the grave 
where he now rests.” 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, let us 
examine this remarkable statement a little in 
detail. The Senator asserts that this interview 
occurred a few days before Mr. Stanton’s 
death; and that Mr. Stanton was expressing 
nota sudden conclusion formed upon newly» 
discovered testimony, bat the-result- cf his 
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He makes Mr. Stanton say ‘E know General 
Grant better than any other person in the 
country can know him. It was my duty to 
study him when I saw him and when I did 
not see him,” &c. And he makes him say 
‘‘that he was not consulted about the nomin- 
ation’? of General Grant for the Presidency, 
and that in the speeches which he (Stanton) 
made during the campaign he never intro- 
duced the name of General Grant. 

The Senator from. Massachusetts has been 
very unfortunate in all this business. He 
waded into this investigation chin deep upon 
the strength of letters of very eminent individ- 
uals, whose names he refused to disclose, and 
whose testimony, therefore, we could not ob- 
tain. But upon this occasion he evidently 
intended to support his charge against Gen- 
eral Grant by witnesses who could not be 
called to impeach him. So he violated all the 
delicacies of friendship and invaded the sanc- 
tuary of the grave and called Edwin M. Stan- 
ton back to bear testimony against the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Sir, it is a little 
difficult to keep strictly within parliamentary 
decorum and say what ought to be said ou such 
an occasion. I shall attempt to do it, and I 
hope I shall succeed. 

In the first place, I am speaking to men who 
will know whether Iam right or wrong in what 
I say; and Lassert that if Mr. Stanton made 
that declaration to the Senator from Masea- 
chusetts under the circumstances detailed by 
him, if there is a word of substantial truth in 
that whole paragraph, if it be not an infamous 
fabrication from first to last, then Mr. Stanton 
was the most double faced and dishonest man 
that ever lived; and [ call upon Senators 
around me to bear testimony upon this point. 

There were accidents brought me to know 
Mr. Stanton very well. Icame here to attend 
to an important lawsuit, occupied a room in 
the War Department, and for several months 
saw Mr. Stanton daily. I went to the Supreme 
Court in the morning at eleven o'clock to 
watch the progress of its business, and [ was 
at leisure for the rest of the day. I was much 
of the time at the Department, and therefore 
frequently with him. He was at that time, as 
you all know, imprisoned in the Department 
in consequence ol troubles with the President, 
and’ he used to come into my room to smoke 
and often invited me to walk with him. In 
the course of our conversations | heard him 
refer to General Grant a hundred times, and 
never but with the highest respect and the 
kindest feeling. 

I came here a Senator at the session at 
which Mr. Stanton dicd and was frequently 
at his house during his last illness. I saw 
him just before he died, under circumstances 
which gave me an opportunity to know more 
than T should otherwise have known of his 
feeling toward General Grant. I had charge 
for the first time in my life of a bill in the Sen- 
ate, the bill which we passed for the recon- 
struction of the Legislature of Georgia, after 
the colored members bad been expelled. . Wo 
gat lateat night to pass it. At about half past 
eleven, while in my seat, it occurred to me 
something might be done to insure the appoint- 
menr of Mr, Stanton as judge of the Supreme 
Court. It had been talked about for some 
weeks. It had been expected by many of us, 
and yet his nomination did not come. I then 
and there drew up a letter to the Presideut 
recommending Mr. Stanton to be appointed 
judge of that court. I took it around this 
Chamber and in less than twenty minutes 
obtained thirty-seven signatures of Republican 
Senators. That was Friday night, and before 
leaviug the Senate Chamber I agreed with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. CHANDLER] to 
meet me at the White House the following 
morning, Saturday, at ten o'clock, io present 
the letter to the President, 


The next morning at ten o”elock I rode to 
Mr. Stanton’s and showed him the letter, and 
as he glanced over it the tears started down his 
cheeks. He said not a word. He did not 
even say, thank you. Witnessing the depth 
of his emotion I bowed myself out, telling him 
that I was going to present it to the President. 

I carried it to the President and found the 
Senator from Michigan with the President, 
awaiting me. Said the President: 

“Tam delighted to have that letter; I have de- 
sired for weeks to appoint Mr. Stanton to that place, 
and yet. in consequence of his having been Secre- 
tary of War and so prominent in the recent political 
strife, I have doubted whether it would answer to 
make him a judge; that indorsementis all I want; 
you go to Mr. Stanton’s house and tell him hisname 
will be sent to the Senate on Monday morning.” 

This was on Saturday. I then drove back 
to Mr. Stanton’s house and told him what the 
President had said. Mr. Stanton’s first reply 
was: “The kindness of General Grant—it is 
perfectly characteristic of him—will do more 
to cure me than all the skill of the doctors.” 
And, sir, I know that in the serious illness 
which terminated so disastrously he frequently 
had occasion to refer to the course of the Ad- 
ministration, to matters that were pending in 
Congress, and Ido know, and I can testify, 
and I hold it to be my solemn duty to testify, 
that in all those interviews, from first to last, 
from the time I first made his acquaintance 
down to the hour of his death, I never heard 
him say of General Grant anything that was 
not of the kindest nature and of the highest 
praise. 

My friend from Vermont [Mr. Epmuyps] 
reminds me of a difficulty that occurred after 
the name of Mr. Stanton was sent to the Sen- 
ate. He was appointed to succeed Mr. Justice 
Grier who had retired. to take effect on a 
future day, the Ist of February 1 think, that 
he might be present at the decision of some 
causes that had been previously argued. Mr. 
Stanton’s name was sent here; he was con- 
firmed by the Senate, and a commission made 
ont and ready to be delivered. The President 
then suggested this difficulty: Mr. Justice 
Grier still being in office could the com wis- 
sion be delivered? Thereupon several friends 
were consulted by the President and they 
advised him that there was no difficulty on 
that ground ; and thereupon the commission 
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day when the resignation of Mr. Grier should 
take effect. The President continued to call 
upon him at his house, day after day, during 
his last illness, up to the day of his death, and 
fullowed his remains to the grave. 

The circumstances of the appointment of 
Mr. Stanton to the place were very remark- 
able. Mr. Justice Grier, an old man full of 
honors and full of days, had sent in his resig- 
nation or aunounced his disposition to retire 
onacertain day. Mr. Stanton was nominated, 
contirmed, commissioned, und ready to take 
his seat. He was then taken sick, died, and 
was buried, all before the 1st day of February, 
and on that day good oid Justice Grier re- 
turned, took bis place on the bench, and helped 
to decide causes after his successor had been 
appointed, commissioned, and was dead and 
buried. ‘Lhe circumstances show the anxiety 
of the President inthis matter todo this kindly 
act to his friend Stanton; and I tell you, sir, 
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shake from my belief for one moment, that 
there is not ove word of trath in the whole 
paragraph which has been read from the desk. 

In the paragraph quoted from the Senator's 
speech, he represents Mr. Stanton as saying 
that although in the campaign of 1868 he took 
the stamp for the Republican party, he did not 
mention the name of General Grant. I have 
here the report of a speech made by Mr. Stan- 
ton at Steubenville, Ohio, where he had for- 
merly resided, and I read from it, heing a 
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report in the Daily Chronicle of September 
27, 1868, as follows : : 


“ Friends and Fellow-Citizens: The time is rap- 
idly approaching when you will be called upon to 
choose whom you will trust with the chief execu- 
tive power of this nation for the next four years, 
who shall exercise the law-making power as your 
Representatives in Congress during the next con- 
gressional term. You have never made a choice so 
important to yourselves, to your country, and to 
mankind; for upon it may rest the choice of peace 
or of war, ot domestic tranquillity or civil discord, 
freedom or slavery, in short of all the blessings that 
can follow good government, or the evils that bad 
government can inflict upon the human race. -At 
the last presidential election the country was in the 
midst of a bloody war, and had for three years been 
struggling in resistance against rebellion. The for- 
tune of war was so varied that some patriots began 
to feel doubtful as to the result; others were hope- 
less, While on the one hand the rebels strove in 
military power, and, encouraged by sympathetic 
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States, were bold, defiant, and boasted that they 
only needed for the final success that their friends 
in the northern States would carry the presidential 
election, these friends, who had resisted the war at 
every stage, were equally bold and confident in their 
expectation that their bour of triumph was at hand; 
but these hopes and expectations were doomed to 
ignominious overthrow at the polls by the election 
of Abraham Lincoln, and on the field of battle by 
our armies under the command of General Grant. 
[Applause.] 

Ovary belived by these disasters, political and 
military, the rebels gave upin despair, declared their 
cause the ‘lost cause,’ and humbly sued for life, 
liberty, and property, professing to be deeply grate- 
ful for the generous terms that were offered. bf the 
causes that led tothe rebellion and a justification of 
the nation }o prosecuting the war, it is needless here 
to dwell. They are still fresh in your recollection. 
The graves of three hundred thousand patriot sol- 
diers slain in battle by the rebels are still green, the 
tears of orphans, widows, and bereaved parents still 
flow, and the maimed and wounded soldiers around 
us are living memorials of the cruelty of the rebels 
in their war against the United States Government, 
You will bear in mind, however, that the rebellion 
was occasioned by a thirty years’ conspiracy of those 
whom Mr. Johnson boldly termed the slaveholding 
oligarchy of the southern States—an oligarchy based 
upon land monopoly and slave labor. This slave- 
holding aristocracy thirsted to extend their territory 
and political power, and by extending their system 
into the free States to obtain a monopoly of the fter- 
tile lands and rich minerals of those States, and ulti- 
mately obtain control of the Government, Expe- 
rience has shown that the systems of free labor aud 
slave labor are hostile, and cannot exist together, 
so that the foot-hold of slavery is an impassable bar- 
rier to free emigration, and would give to the slave- 
holders not only a monopoly of lands, products, and 
minerals, but would command allthe great channels 
of commerce with the Pacific and the nations of the 
East, and make them the richest people on the face 
ofthe globe. This ambitious aim was sternly re- 
sisted in the northern States. : 

~“ Mindful of the fortune of war, and fearful of 
delay, the first election of Mr. Lincoln was deemed 
by the slaveholders a fitting oceasion for the out- 
break of this rebellion. On the day after the presi- 
dential election the flag of the United States was 
hauled down and the Palmetto flag run up in 
Charieston. Conventions for secession were called 
in all the sluveholding States, and very soon ten 
States organized a su-called confederate govern- 
ment, hostile to the Government of the United 
States, at Montgomery, and transferred its capital 
to Richmond, Immediately afterward forts, arsenals, 
Magazines, arms, ammunition, ship-yards, ships of 
war, and the public money were seized and con- 
verted to the purposes.of the rebels. The naviga- 
tion of the Ohio and of the Potomac were closed. 
Northern men and northern women were impris- 
oned or banished, The slaveholding States’ armies 
were levied, ‘he forts and troops of the United 
States were besieged, bombarded, and captured, 
and the capital of the uation at Washington was 
beleaguered and threatened by a hostile force. 

“In this condition of things the first troops were 
called out in defense of this nation, and the first war 
loan negotiated; and for every life that has been 
iost, every drop of blood that has been expended, 
every dollar that has been laid out, every bond or 
note that has been issued, every tax that has been 
collected, the slaveholding aristocracy are respons- 
ible. They and their sympathizers in the northern 
and western States urged them to hold on, to carry 
on the war until they could obtain contro! of the 
Government at the next presidential election. The 
measures of Mr. Lincoln to defend the Government 
received the highest sanction, The Governors and 
Legisiatures of loyal States vied with each other in 
urging enlistments. Congress atits frst session voted 
an army of five hundred thousand men and $500,- 
090,060 to support them. The people flocked from 
their homes by thousands and thousands to join the 
Army. The soldiers in every camp from the Missis- 
sippi to the Rapidan, from every corps, brigade, 
regiment, and company, shouted to their brethren 
ae iome to stand by the Government and rally round 
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“These measures of defense were not without 
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opposition, for about the very time that Sherman and i 
his army were forcing their way over the fortifica- | 
tions and the intrenctinents at Atlanta, the conven- | 
tion at Chicago declared the war- to be æ failure and | 
demanded the cessation of hostilities. This made a | 
plain and broad issue, and very sdon became the : 
great issue of the presidential canvass. The result | 
Was decisive. Twenty-one States, two hundred and | 
thirteen electoral votes, over twenty-eight million | 
people, supported the Government. fApplause.} | 
The estimate of General Grant upon this result is | 
expressed in the following telegram: 


Orry Point, November 10, 1864—10 30 p. m. 
Mon. Epwiy M. STANTON, Secretary of War : 
Enough now seems tobe knownot who is to hold the 
reins of Government. for thé next four years. Cou- 
ratulate the President for this double victory. 
Applause.] The election having passed off quistly, 
with no bloodshed or riot throuzhout the land, is 
a victory worth more to the country than a battle 
won. Rebeldom and Europo will consider it so, 
U.S. GRANT, Lieutenant General. 


“The people, the army, and the great commander 
thus sustained the emancipation proclamation whic 
had been issued on the let of January, 1803. Abri- 
ham Lincoln had struck a blow at the routs of the re- 
bellion by liberating four million slaves, strength- 
ening our Army and carryjog dismay into the hearts 
ofthe rebels. [Cheers.] is full effect of this great 
measure was not appreciated until near the close of 
the war; but now, when the restoration of slavery 
is a cherished hopo of those most hostilo to the olee- 
tion of General Grant, it cannot betoo well consid- 
ered, The wealth and power of the rebels was 
wainly in their slaves; they were the producing | 
and laboring class, and without. their labor the plant- 
‘ations were of little value. By the system of on- 
forced, unpaid labor, the rebel master was able to 
sow his land, gather his-crops, feed and clothe his 
family, and furnish supplies to the army while the 
whole white population should engage in war. Et 
was thus that slavery was soon found to be mighty 
engine of war, more powerful than belonged to. any 
other people; but it was different in the northern 
States. Hvery Union soldier. that left his home. to 
join'the Army went from the farm, the workshop,or 
the manufactory, and diminished the productive 
industry of the State in his absence, ‘Lhe crops were 
ungathored and rotted upon the ground. The ham- 
mer was silent. The manufactory stood still. Me 
had no slave to work to support his family mad to do 
his lubor for nothing. But the omanciprtion of 
shives changed the position of parties. The slaves, 
out louse from the plantations, flooked within our 
lines; thousands upon thousands joined our armiog 
and performed military work. ‘Lhe condition of 
the war was therefore in some dogree equalized, 
and this. great act of Mr, Lincoln oarried dis- 
may into the hearts of reboly and strengthened 
the hearts of Joyal people. Besides, a large 
and powera] party, who regarded slavery as i 
God-forbidden sin and crime, and had boen labor- 
ing. for years to abolish or limit it, gathered new 
hope and renewed their strongth to bring the war to 
aciose. Three things mainly contributed to over- 
throw the rebellion: first, the valor of our soldiors 
and the skill of their commanders ; second, tho pub- 
lic faith and credit, which onabled ug to raise mon 
to support the Army and provide for its wants; and, 
third, the emancipation of the slaves, which dimin- 
ished their power und gaye us streveth. 

“The credit and good faith of a State is essantial 
to its existence, nid they constitute thosinews of its 
power. Butno. Government can oxist without credit 
sufficient to. meet oxtraordinary emorgencies; for uo 
Government can in these times keep money in its 
treasury suttielent to carry on a foreign or domestic 
war, and Gonatruot a great ational work like the 
Pacific railroad, oF meet wagy of the exigencies 
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that happen inthe lifvofanation, France, Russia, 
Austria, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, und the Papal 
Slates, and all the great Powers of the world, are 
compelled to rely upon their. eredit to meet great 
emergencies, This was eminently. the caso with tho 
United States; for when:the rebellion Broku out the 
Treasury was empty, its ara and magazines had 
been plundered, and. there wero no moans to Garry 
on the war. By the effort of our enemies credit 
abroad was out off, so that the Government must full 
at the first stroke of rebellion or rely upon the faith 
of its people and its domestic aredit. Tho Govern- 
ment belonged to the people, and thoy were equal 
to the omergency. i 
“By, the purchase. of bonds and couvrent notes 
enough money was raised to mect the oxigéncies of 
the war, the Treasury was filled, and there was 
little. necessity inthe Troasuty from the beginning 
to the. and of the war, and then only for short peri- 
ods, until a fresh appeal could bo made, and thus it 
happened that the public faith an the public credit 
became a corndr-stone of the State, and contributed 
largely to. the aglvation of the Government. When 
the war was over new. and imporsaulduties develved 
upon the Govertiment; theArmy had to be paid, the 
pensions provided, afd’ proteétion ant education 
given to the outienobiaed slaves, the rights of citizens 
in all the rebel | tatqssecured, and the Federal guar- 
anteo of n tepublican form ‘of governniert. carried 
into execution. .Iumediately upon the meeting of 
Congresgit deyoued itself assiduously to this work— 
loans were issued, money raiged, the Army paid as 
it Was disbanded, while the widows and disabled sol- 
diora‘ were liberuily peasioned, The Freeduren’y 
Bureau was organised for the protection-of the liber- i 
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ated slaves, the civil rights bill was passed to pro- 
tect citizens in the loyal States. and measures 
adopted to give peace, tranquillity, and repubiican 
governinentin all the States whose governments had | 
been cust olf by the rebellion, 

“Some of these measures have been carried out, 
others, for reasons needless to discuss now, still - 
remain an unexecuted dead letter, and they will so 
remain until General Grant shall be elected Presi- ` 
deut ofthe United States. (Great applause.) Grant, 
then, stands this day before as the foremost inilitary 
commander in the world, with peace for his watch~- 
word, [Applause.} Why should he not be elected? | 
What reason has any lover of country for not voting + 
for him? By his side stands Schuyler Colfax, who, ; 
by his own cnergy, good character, and industry, | 
advanced from the priuting-olliee to the Speaker’s | 
chair, and for three.successive tering has filled that | 
high office with honor and distinction, LHonest und 
upright men have been nominated for your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, pledged to stand by Grant 
and the couatry. Why, then, again I ask, should 
be and they not reecive your support? The history | 
of Grant is knowa to you and to the world. Edu- 
cated at West Point, he served with distinction 
through the Mexicun war, und when it was ended, 
unwilling fo be a drone, resigned his commission 
and engaged in the pursuits of civil life. Leaving 
his peaceful pursuils at the commencement of the | 
rovellion, he joinud the Army, and soon advanced 
to the rank of major goveral, commanding an army. 
After varied and important services he moved upon 
the enemy’s works at Donalson, and compeiled their | 
commander, Buckner, to surrender with eighteen | 
thousand prisoners of war, Soon after he grappled | 
with Boauregard on the field of Shiloh and drove | 
him and his routed army from the field. Resotyed 
to open the navigation of tho Mississippi river, he : 
ran its ontteries, fought and defeated Geucral | 
Johnston, chased the rebel General Pomberton into 
Vicksburg, and forced him to surrender with thirty 
thousand prisoners of war, [Applause.]. Advanced | 
to command ull the armies of the West, be fought | 
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and. defeated Bragg at Chattanooga, shattered his 
army, and delivered that vast territory from the 
hands of the rebels. [Applause.} Advanced still | 
higher ng Lieutenant Goneral, he changed his | 
headquarters. to the Potomac, forty days’ marchin 
and fighting through the Wilderness drove Loe and 
his army imo Richmond. Compolled to cyacunte, 
Lee was chased to Appomattox Court-lLouse, and 
forced to surrender bunseif and his arms and men | 
as prisoners of war, which practically brought the | 
rebellion to an ond. (Apphiuuse.) And now I ask | 
what reason has aay wan to voto against General 
Geant? Lis capacity and integrity for civit admin- | 
istration were equiudly manifest in the vast territory in | 
which he operated, Tf any mau muong you would 
bide from the boy the musket aud knapsack that | 
his father carried at Donelson, at Vicksburg, upon | 
Lookout mountain, throagbout the Wilderness, be- 
foro Richmond, at Five Forks, at Appomaiox Court- 
House, and shouldering proudly marebed with two 
hundred thousand of his fellow-soldiors through the 
stroots of Washington and around the Capitol and 
Executivo Mansion that he defended with his lite 
for years ta the long march, the wearisome siege, 
nod the storm of battle, lot such man vote agaist 
General Grant. {Applause} Lf there is any man 
amoug you who would biot from the pase of 
our history the story of these great achievements, | 
let him draw. black lines around them and write 
across their faco, “Mave no share in these great 
deeds, for I voto against Grant.’ [Applause.} 
Is there any man among you that would’ compol | 
tho armies of the Potomac, of the James, of the 
Ohio, of the Cumberland, of the Tennessee, and of 
tho Qulf to be again gathered at the tap of the 
drum and surrendered as prisoners of war to Leo and 
Johnston, Beauregard and Forrest, nud Proston, let 
him voto against General Grant. [Applause] If 
thoro isany wan among you who has turgotten that 
bright summer Sabbath day the litthe Monitor, as 
she steamed out against tho new. ser monster, the 
Merrimac, and before noon drove her, shattored and 
crippled, to port; if there is any man who would | 
have rejoiced to behold a canuon ball shatter Parta- | 
gut, as tashod to his must hodrove through the rebel 
floot and pushed them to pieces, let that man vote 
against Grant, [funy mun would have Werden, and 
Farragut, and Winslow, and all our grent admirals | 
baul down. the star-spangiod banner, never again 
to brave the battle aud the breeze; if he would see 
thom slink in shame from their own quarter-decks, | 
and give up theirships to Maury, and Buchanan, 
aud Semmes, and Moffat, while the confemberate bars, 
emblems of slavery, flaunt on overy ser, in, overy 
State, lot him vote against Grant. Vote carly and 
vote often; for if Grant be elected, this globo shall | 
disappear from the: firmament bofore the banner | 


of the. United States sbail apir tarnish or 
shame on the land nor on the deep. [Appluuse.] 
If there is any man among you that would 


reverge the order of history; who would bring apon 
youa shame and a reproach never before known 
athong the nations of the earth; who would have 
the sommander of the United States armids deliver - 
up his sword and humbly. bow before the rebel com- ` 
mander—{et that man vote against Grant, but never | 
again cull himselfun American citizeu. [Applause.] : 

f there isany manwhose eyeballs would not burn | 
to behold Lee upon the portico of the Capitol, with | 
Beauregard, Preston, and Forrest at his side, with a | 
confederate army around him, and, as the Govern- | 
ment is transferred to thom, Hsten to the rebel yell į 


| have just passed through. 


as it sounds on the field of battle and inthe New 
York convention, {loud cheers,] let such a iuan voto 
against Grant and go to Washington on the 4th of 
Murch. [Applause.} Why, tben, Í repeat, should 
any lover of his country vote against Grant, Col- 
fax,and the Repablican members of Congress ? 

“A convention has been neid in New York and put 
in nomination opposition gaudidates— korano Sey- 
mour and Frank P. Biair. Seymour professes tant 
he ig an unwilling candidate caught up by a whiri- 
wind. (Laughter and cheers.) Blair was put in 
nomination by Preston, of Kentucky, who fought 
for years aginst his country, and the vominativin 
was seconded by Forrest, of Fort Pillow. That aco 
ination was received with acclamation, aud tie 
opposing candidates thus stand belure yon for your 
choice, The watchword of Grant, as I have ssid, is 
peace. Now, what ix the watchword of the New 
York convention? A few days betore the meeting 
of that convention, Frank Biair, in a manjtesto to 
his, friend Brodboad, declared the platturm on 
which he was willing to stand. [t was plain, direct, 
and the acclamation with which it was received by 
the New York convention proves it to be the real 
platform and settled purpose of those who support 
the convention and aro voting against Grant The 
substance is: first, that the President sbalil dechure 
all the reconstruction Jaws of Congress nuli and 
void; second, that he shall compel the Army to 
undo what bas been done; third, that the white 
population of the rebel States shail be suffered 
to organize their own governments; foarth, tuat the 
talk about greenbacks and bonds and goid and tho 
public credit and the publie debt is idle talks fitth, 
that the President must trample in the dust the 
reconstruction laws passed by Congress. E 

“This platform admits and desigus to admit no 
doubt or equivocation, And what is the true megan- 
ing and result? If the reconstruction acts of Gou- 
gress muy be declared by the President null and 
void, he theu becomes a dictator, with the lauw- 
making.power in his bands alone. It he may com- 
pel the militury power to undo what has been done 
under aud by virtue of nets of Congress, he becomes 
t militery dictator, and all form nnd semblanee of 
repudlican government is lost. If the white popu- 
lation of the rebel States are to reorganize their own 
governments without reference to the reconstruction 
acts of Congress, then it is plain to be seen tunat the 
first net will be the restoration of slavery—the res- 
toration to the rebel power of the engine with which 
it carried on the war, the perpetual power and 
domination of the aristocracy ot the slave-holding 
Statos—the slave oligarchy—torever in the South. 

“Alter discussing the financial question nod de- 
nouncing repudiation, he paid a Boing tribute of 
praise to the bravery of our Army and Navy, 
describing tho different marches, battles, naval com- 
bats, und victories of the war, He concluded his 
speceh with an eloquent appeal to all layal people. to 
all who huva their country at heart, to work assidu- 
ously, to work with ardor, and by the election of Grant 
they would give liberty, contentment, and happiness to 
the country forever.” 


It will thus be seen that the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in the paragraph before quoted 
from his speech, represents Mr. Stanton as fab- 
sifying on his death-bed the truth asit appeared 
from his previously reported speeches. 

In a speech delivered at Philadelphia, just 
before the election of General Grant, Mr. 
Stanton said; 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellowo-citizena of Phila- 
delphin: This mighty concourse, tho largest that my 


| eyes evor beheld, is significant of two things: first, 


it isa judgment in favor of Ulysses S. Grant.’  * 
> * * “Upon the election next' Tuesday, the 
3d of, Novembor, I behold the rock of our national 
satety; and upon the trininph of the banner which 
is held in tho hands of Ulysses S. Grant I behold 
the victory of the principles of freedom and of just 
government, now, and in alltime,” * * * » 

‘Why then, fellow-citizens, have you this night 
passed Judgmentin favor of Ulysses S. Grant and 
against Horatio Soymour? The first reason is from 
the persons who put them in nomination betore the 
people, and who. are now urging them forward as 
candidates for the Presidency of the United States, 
They met in New York a short timo ago; and who 
were they? They were red-handed rebels, prison- 
ers of war to the United States, they and their asso- 
clates. These are the men who putin nomination 
Horatio Seymour. Who pat in nomination Ulysses 
S. Grant? The great Republican party that bore 
this nation triumphantly through tho war, under 
the Divine blessing, amid the trials and dangers 
and all the vicissitudes of the great war that we 
Hie was nominated by 
the great Republican party. ‘Tho first reason, then, 
why we should prefer Grant on next Tuesday to 
Seyniour is to be found in the organisation and per- 
sons who placed them in nomination, and in those 
whom they represent. Grant represents the loyal 
heart of America; Seymour is a traveling agent of 
Wade Hampton and Forrest, 

`t Another reason for yourjudgment is to be found 
in the merits of the persons themselves. In Grant 
we behold the leader of our armiesin the path of 
vietory. {Apphiuse.] In Grantwe behold the great 
General who, under divine Providence, led our 
armies, supported as they were by some of these 
who ure here before you to-night, The same gullant 
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General who, assisted by your present Governor, 
Joho W. Geary, and aided by your late Governor, 
Andrew G. Curtin, here at home, in the executive 
council and State administration, led you onward 
from the Mississippi to the Potomac eastward, until 
no rebel flag poisoned the gale on this continent. 

“These, then, are reasons which fully justify the 
choice which you will make next Tuesday; but these 
reasons are denied by others, and chiefly by the 
agent, the representative of Forrest and of Hamp- 
ton, who has recentiy been traversing this continent 
for one thousand miles, giving reasons why Grant 
should not be elected, and why the banner of the 
Union, dishonored and inglorious, should be in- 
trusted to his hands.” * E Re hee 

“The mistakes mentioned are, Seymour says, ‘the 
mistakes of the Republican party.’ What, then, 
has General Grant got todo with them? [Cheers 
for Grant.] While Congress may have made mis- 
takes, if you please, without number—day ky day 
made mistakes~-Grant was before the enemy’s face 
fighting him; he was taking no surrender, except 
that it was ‘unconditional!’ [Applause.}] No terms 
left his lips but ‘unconditional surrender’ of the 
enemy of his country? * * +œ E * 

* Upon the 5th day of Ju'y, 1863, notwithstanding 
the conduct of Horatio Seymour, the sun of our 
country’s glory burst torth in splendor through the 
dark cloud of rebellion that had forsome years over- 
sbacdowed it, and the baloful exhalations of treason 
were scattered. Do your daty next Tuesday, and 
the sun of our political glory will shine as brightly 
and with as great a luster as it shone on the day of 
the 4th of July at Vicksburg and at Gettysburg. 
[Applause.] Vote against Grant, and the darkness 
and gloom that will settle over this country lige the 
pall of midnight will settle deeper and deeper over 
the land, over its prosperity, over nll the elements of 
national power, over all the elements of national 
honor, over ali ths elements of national strength, 
and the greatest calamity that ever befel a people 
will happen. May divine Providence avert that 
catastrophe.” 


On the same night, Mr. Stanton was sere- 
naded at the Union League, and spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“ Fellow-Citizens: General Grant never looked 
upon an army of the enemy of his country but to 
conquer it. [Applause,) Ho neversat down before a 
rebel stronghuid to besiege it, but it fell before him. 
The same arm that supported bim at the head of his 
Army, and the gallant troops that followed him will 
continue to uphold and support him, because he 
represents the great American heart;-and the tri- 
umphs that have been won by the physical armies, 
will be more than repaid, thrice repaid, by the 
glorious victory of next Tuesday.” 

It is a fortunate thing that the dead Secre- 
tary has left it out of the power of the living 
Senator to belie him. 

Farther quotations might be made from 
speeches of Mr. Stanton in the. campaign 
which resulted in General Grant’s election, to 
show that Mr. Stanton not only referred to 
General Grant by name, but that he accom- 
panied the mention of that name with most 
Hattering commendation. But the quotations 
I have made are sufficient to show either that 
Mr. Stanton on his death-bed uttered a false- 
hood to the Senator from Massachusetts, a 
falsehood which he must have known to be sus- 
ceptible of easy contradiction by reference to 
the reports of his speeches during that cam- 
paign, or that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts deliberately falsified Mr. Stanton; and I 
am content that the American people shall 
judge between them. 


Uniform Rates of Transportation. 
SPEECH OF HON. © W. KENDALL, 


O¥ NEVADA, 
Ix tE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1872, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2249) to require uniform 


charges for transporting freight and passengers | 


by railroad companies and other common carriers. 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
overshadowing evils of the present time is the 
enormous growth of railroad corporations and 
the concentration in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals of all the wealth and all the power 
belonging to such corporations. No person 
appreciates more fully than I do the benefits 
flowing from the physical development and 
improvement of the country. I am aware that 
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within the last twenty years the railroad, in 
conjunction with the telegraph and with steam 
navigation, has brought the people of all coun- 
tries and of every quarter of the globe into 
closer communication than at the beginning 
of the present century, was deemed possible. 
These appliances of modern civilization have 
blended and harmonized customs aud habits, 
diversified as they are, even among the same 
peoplé, of the same race, and of the same 


| nationality; and, still widening in influence, 


have brought the whole world, as it were, into 
familiar social relations. Speedy transporta- 
tion brings together the products of every 
clime. The instant lightning, flashing over 
the land and under the sea, has quickened 
thought and united the ends of the earth in 
mutual interest and good will. 

A few years since the destruction of Chi- 
cago would have been unknown long months 
afterward to commercial correspondents in 
Europe; and we, perhaps, after the lapse of 
a twelvemonth, would have learned of the 
famine in Persia and in India. But now each 
morning the newspaper has something of news 
from the remotest lands; and, with this in- 
crease of intelligence, in closest alliance, go 
forth all humane and ennobling sympathies 
to elevate and to advance the race. History 
records no incident more honorable than the 
spontaneous contributions last October, from 
communities near and far, to alleviate the dire 
distress of so many thousands of our fellow- 
citizens left houseless and homeless in a single 
night. 

Concede to the fullest extent all the advan- 
tages which have resulted from these improve- 
ments. We rejoiced in the completion of the 
trans-continental railroad and telegraph. The 
Government had given in their aid largely of 
money and of lands,—more, perhaps, than 
had ever been given by any other Government 
for a similar purpose. No great idea was 
ever more fondly cherished by the American 
people than that of railroad and telegraphic 
communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacitic.—ihus binding our people in a bond 
of mutual interest as firm and as intimate as 
our political Union. 

With true American courage and’ enterprise 
it was determined to realize this grand idea 
of union and peace even in the midst of 
attempted disunion and civil war. The object 
was to succeed at whatever cost; to open to 
settlement the interior of the country; to 
increase the facilities of communication be- 
tween the Hast and the West; to turn the 
coveted tide of Asiatic trade across the conti- 
nent; to build, in fine, a great inter oceanic 
highway for the people and for the public 
weal, 

The Pacific railroads were not constructed 
by subsidies of land and subsidies of money in 
order to consolidate rich, powerful, and des- 
potic corporations, spurning the laws, defying 
restraints, and laughing to scorn the just 
demands of commerce and trade. But not 
against the Pacific roads alone is complaint 
heard, though 1 have made special mention 
of these as affecting more directly a constitu- 
ency who have honored me with a place here, 
and whose interests I purpose always to make 
my own. 

From every section of the country come 
clamors against the unjust and discriminating 
chargesof railroad companies ; against ‘‘draw- 
backs ”’ to their favorites, and against arbitrary 
regulations looking only to ambitious schemes 
for the control of other enterprises. The true 
and effective remedy is in judicious legislation 
by Congress and nowhere else. And unless 
decisive action be soon taken we may find, 
when too late, that we have created, like 
Frankenstein, an unrelenting demon, and that 
we are its helpless slaves. 

In a Union composed of States of diverse 


interests—each State having control of its 
municipal affairs—some common protection 
against local and conflicting laws was neces- 
sary. This the framers of the Constitution 
wisely foresaw. Hence, they withdrew from all 
loeal authority and confided to Congress the 
regulation of commerce between the States. 

Within a few years, however, an entire change 
has taken place in-the course and manage- 
ment of this inter-State trade. It has hecome 
more and more dependent upon railroad trans- 
portation.’ Railroad corporations, alive al- 
ways to their own interests, have shown an 
increased disregard fur the rights of tke peo- 
ple. They act in defiance of the laws of the 
States through whose limits their roads hap- 
pen to pass. They seem to have adopted a 
‘higher lauw’! for themselves. They have 
become, as it were, leagued together into a 
despotism to make commou cause against the 
people, and insultingly boast that, through 
base influences, the Legislatures of the States 
are pliant to their will. 

We see, too, with what marvelous facility 
minor corporations are purchased by means of 
the magnilicent grants by the Government to 
the larger corporations, so that the whole con- 
trol of transportation of freight and passen- 
gers is given into the hands of a few. What 
was originally begun forthe improvement aad 
development of the country has fast degener- 
ated into seltish schemes for the sole profit 
of railroad magnates, and has resulted in the 
oppression of every pioneer community whose 
interests may happen to stand in their way. 

Everything must bend to the demand for in- 
creased dividends, for larger wealth and greater 
power to the railroad kings. ‘Their grasping 
policy constantly reminds one of the conduct 
of the directors of the old Hast India Com- 
pany, after the British Government bad con- 
fided to them almost unlimited powers. In 
all the company’s instructions to its subordin- 
ates, they began with the finest moral senti- 
ments in bebalf of the subject people, and 
ordered with a care almost parental the dis- 
pensation of even-handed justice. But the 
closing injunction was to send more money— 
‘to be just aud merciful, but to send more 
money.” 

The moral sentiments so beautifully ex- 
pressed were read, admired, and forgotten by 
the company’s agents. ‘They knew what wag 
needed, and acted accordingly. The money 
came, wrung from millions of people by an 
ingenuity of oppression and extortion differ- 
ing, it is true, from that which we experience; 
but differing only as times, and governments, 
and races of men differ. That company, as 
it grew in wealth, began to assume exemption 
from all restraints of law, until the voice of 
the British people demanded the overthrow of 
the gigantic power. 

Sir, of like tendency are the spirit and 
policy of these Pacific railroad companies. 
While I applaud the euterprise which scaled 
the snow-capped Sierras and crossed the track- 
less wilderness and united with an iron band 
the East and the West, I, nevertheless, as 
the Representative of the people of Nevada, 
raise my voice in earnest protest against the 
exactions and the uojust and discriminating 
tariffs of these companies which have been so 
munificently endowed by the Government, 
uot, surely, for the purpose of building up 
great cities at either terminus, at the expense 
of the growing communities of the interior. 

The question arising from these considera- 
tions is one which we must sooner or later 
answer: Will Congress allow the control o/ 
commerce, of agriculture, of manufactures, in 
respect of the vital point of transportation to 
market, to remain dependent upon the arbi- 
trary will and caprice of railroad corporations; 
or will it interpose with a strong and just hand 
by enacting considerate, uniform, and equita- 
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ble regulations for the carrying of freight and 
passengers? 

Mr. Speaker, I had the honor to introduce, 
April 8, 1872, a bill (H. R. No. 2249) to re- 
quire uniform charges for transporting freight 
and passengers by railroad companies and 
other common carriers, and to prevent and 
punish unjust discriminations in favor of or 
against particular persons or places. This 
bill was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. It is not improper to state that that 
committee has had the subject under careful 
consideration, and has gathered an immense 
mass of facts and statistics, bearing upon this 
question, from every part of the country. To 
tabulate, classify, and arrange all this mate- 
rial is nu ordinary task. But I hope that a 
full and complete report may be made upon 
the subject at the next session of Congress. 
The bill to which I have referred is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That hereafter no railroad company, or 
other company, corporation, or person engaged in 
the business of carrying freight or passengers overa 
continuous line, extending from a placein one State 
or Territory to a place in another State or Territory, 
shall be allowed to discriminate in the prices charged 
for carrying such freight or passongers, either in 
favor of or against any particular person, locality, 
or place, but all such charges shall be uniform, and 
the charges for carrying such freight or passengers 
over any part of such line shall be in proportion to 
and at the same rate per mile as the charges for car- 
rying the same class of freight or passengers over 
the whole or over any other part of said line. 

Sego. 2. That every person, company, or corpora- 
tion, engaged in the business described in the pre- 
ceding section shall, on or before January 1, 1873, 
make and publish a table of charges upon all kinds 
of freight and upon passengers. Said table of 
charges shall show the price per hundred pounds 
upon all kinds of freight, for transporting such 
freight over the entiro line operated, and also shall 
show whatsum upon the hundred poundssuch charges 
amount to per mile. Such table shall be signed by 
such person, company, or corporation, and shall be 
published in at least one newspaper of general cir- 
culation in each State through which, or through 
part of which, such line may run, and a copy thereof 
shail be posted up publicly in each depot or office of 
such person, company, or corporation. Said table 
of charges shall not be changed oftener than once 
in three months, and no change increasing the 
charges shall take effect until published as herein 
provided at least ten days. 

Suc. 3. That the rates to bo charged by any such 
person, company, orcorporation for carrying freights 
or passengers over part of such line shall be at the 
game rate per mile as for the whole lino as aforesaid ; 
and any person, company, or corporation engaged 
es aforesaid, who shall be guilty of unjust discrim- 
ination by charging and collecting, or attempting to 
charge and collect, any other or different rate than 
that herein provided for, shall forfeit and pay a fine 
of $500 tor the first offense, and $1,000 for each sub- 
sequent, offense, to be recovered by suit in the name 
oft the United States, to be prosecuted by civil pro- 
cecdings, in any district or circuit court ofthe Uni- 
ted States having jurisdiction of tho partise, One 
halif of such fine shall be paid to the United States, 
and the remaining half to the party injured. 

Suc. 4. That in all cases where two or more per- 
sons, companies, or corporations unite together for 
the purpose of transporting freight or passengers 
overseveral lines of railroads from a place in one 
State or Territory to a place in another State or 
Territory, the several lines which are thus operated 
together shail be treated for all the purposes of this 
actas one line, and each and every of such persons, 
companies, and corporations shall be bound by the 
provisions of this act, and liable for any violation 
thereof, 

Src. 5. That any person, company, or corporation 
required by this act to make and publish a table of 
its charges, neglecting or refusing to do so within 
the time and in the manner provided by this act, 
shall torfeit and pay to the United States a fine of 
$1,000 for each and every ten daysduring which such 
negiector refusal shall continue, to be recovered in 
the manner provided in section three of this act. 


It will be seen that the bill is general in 
its provisions; yet I freely say it has been 
framed with an immediate and special purpose, 
to meet a most urgent and special demand. 
The Central Pacific railroad, connecting with 
‘the Union Pacific at Ogden in Utah, traverses 
the entire State of Nevada from east to west. 

In the time allowed under the rules of the 
House Í cannot, of course, do more than briefly 
refer to the various matters involved in the 
consideration of this question. 


i 


I will not stop to argue the constitutionality 
of the power of Congress to control railroad 
charges, for that has been settled by the courts. 
Nor will I dwell at any length in explanation 
of why it is that these charges should be made 
uniform and reasonable by legislation of Con- 
gress rather than by legislation of the States. 
It is enough for us to know that even where 
States have taken the subject in hand their 
own restrictive legislation upon railroad cor- 
porations has been utterly disregarded, so far 
as the railroads are concerned, and in effect 
stands upon the statute-books ofthose Statés as 
little better than a dead letter. ; 

In respect to these Pacific railroads—as the 
cost of their construction has been paid by the 
General Government, and more than paid, as 


the facts I will presently state will demon” 
strate—there can be no good ground of objec- 
tion to a general law providing for ufiform, 
just, and equitable charges for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers, and preventing; 
by emphatic legislation, that system of dis 
crimination and favoritism which results in so 
much injustice to smaller communities... © 
In the first place, then, let. us see what: the 
Government has done in behalf of railroad 
corporations so far as grants of land have been 
made to them for the purpose of their construc- 
tion. Ihave the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office made to this Hoage 
January 10, 1872, and not to take up too much: 
time I will give the recapitulation of the various 
land grants, which is as follows: i 


: : Estimated quantity 
States. De atesa Srntne | which the compa- | Yaet oh patented 
. limits of the grant. ROR the Sean up tod une 30, 187 
Ilinois 2,595,053.00 -2,595.05 595,053.0% | 
Mississippi 2'062, 210.00 7708. 680.00 ce ee 
Alabama 3,729,120.00 21783,135.00 2,283,1:38.50 i 
Florida... 36 1,760,467 .00 1,760.463.39 
Louisiana.. 2,072,405.45 1072.405.485- = | 
TASo Tae | 
3'993.100.05 | asig | 
Michigan 3,449.791.75 285L031 19 | 
Wisconsin. 3,143,458.00 | 1.632,973.74 i 
Minnesota. 7,288,000.00 i 9,602,883,13. ' 
Kansas... 4°897,000.00 | ` | 
Qalifornia. 3,200,000.00 ~ ase i 
Oregon s.. sessa cocecscsseesees 3,500,000.00 : 152,884.67) + | 
A EEE NER 67,525,130.32 45.143.436.25 | 
Corporations—Pacifi¢ railroads 148,675, 166.00 183,910,000, 00 
216, 200,296.32 179,053, 436.25 24,684,918, 
Deduct for lands reverted and lapsed... 8,740, 264.55 "61314°005.45 pe pe 
anes sean 207,460,081.77 |, 172,739,430.80 18,995,907,92 » 


- It will be seen that more than one hundred 
and forty-eight million acres of the public 
lands have been granted for the construction 
ofthe Pacific railroads, and that two hundred 
and seven million acres have been granted in 
the aggregate for the construction of the rail- 
roads of this country. But this is not all. 
Subsidies of money were also furnished to the 
Pacific railroad companies. Let me quote 
from Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the 
United States for 1870-71, page 387: 


“The past year witnessed the completion of the 
most important enterprize of the kind ever executed 
in any country—a line of railroad from the Missouri 
river across the continent, and with connecting lines, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, a distance of 
three thousand threehundred miles. This great un- 
dertaking was commenced in the latter part of 1863, 
but no considerable amount of work was done until 
1865, in whieh year only about one hundred miles 
wereconstructed. In 1866 about three hundred miles 
were opened; in 1867 about the same number; in 
1868 about eight hundred miles: and in 1869 three 
hundred miles—the whole distance from the Mis- 
souri to Sacramento being one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six miles, 

“The act for the construction of this work pro- 
vided for a branch from Kansas City, designed to 
connect with the main line at the one hundredth me- 
Tidian, but since diverted nearly west to the western 
boundary of the State of Kansas, four hundred 
miles; a branch extending from Atchison, on the 
Missouri river, designed also to connect with the 
main line, one hundred miles, and a branch from 
Sioux City, one hundred miles, and a branch from 
Sacramento to the Bay of. San Francisco, one 
hundred and thirty miles. The total mileage con- 
structed under the authority and by aid of Con- 
gress has been two thoasand five hundred miles, 
namely, Union Pacific, one thousand aud thirty 
miles; Central Pacific of California, seven hundred 
and sixty miles; Kansas Pacific, (eastern division.) 
four hundred miles: the central Pacific „branch, 
Atchison and Pike’s Peak, one hundred miles; the 
Sioux City branch, one hundred miles; and the 
W estern (California) Pacific, one bundred and thirty 
miles. Toward the construction of these roads the 
Government has issued its six per cent. currency 
bonds to the amount of about $63,616,009, namely, 
upon three huudred miles, at the rale of $48,000 per 
mile: upon nine hundred and seventy-six miles, at 
the rate of $32,000 per mile; and upon one thousand 
two hundred and forty-four miles, at the rate of 
$16,000 per mile. The annual interest upon the 
above sum will equal $3,934,5uu. These bonds are a 


tena cementum ease meh 


second mortgage upon the respective lines, the sev- 
eral companies being authorized to issue thoirt own 
bonds to an amount equal to the Government sub- 


sidy, and to make thom a first mortgage upon their 
roads.” E E 

In the above the amount of currency bonds 
should be $65,536,000 instead of $63,616,000, 
as anybody can discover who will make the 
calculation. 

If we turn back to the debates in the Con- 
gressional Globe we will find that the provis- 
ions for the security of the public in the ori: 
ginal laws were afterward so modified as to dn 
away with them almost entirely. [make aa 
extract from a speech of General Washburn, 
of Wisconsin, a leading Republican member, 
and now Governor of his State, delivered in 


| 1868: ; 


“I have thus, in as brief a manner as porsihle, 
gone, through and stated the main conditions of the 

rst Pacific railroad act. It was regarded as liberal 
beyond precedent at the time, providing, a3 it did, 
for a gift outright of a vast body of land and a loan 
of over sixty million dollars, with no greater segurs 
ity than what the Government hud itself furnished 
the means of offering, and, indeed, far less, : 

“Though the act was carelessly drawn, some regard 
appears. to have been had for the interests of the 
Government, and the following provisions were made 
for the public security : i 

“I, The Government was to have a first mortgage 
on the road. to secure its advances. ` : 

“9 Twenty-five per cont. of the bonds on 4 part 
of the line and fifteen on the rest were to be reserved 
until the road was couipleted, o 

2 The price jor the transportation of Govern- 
ment [reight and passengers was to be applied in 
liquidation of the bonds, and five per cent. of che 
not oarnings were also to be setaside for the same 
purpose. E 

“4. The amount of stock held by any one man 
was limited to two hundred shares. > 

" Parties were not loog found wanting to avail 
themselves of thir act. 

“Ty, has already beon seen that to complete, the 
organization it only required two thousand shares 
to be subscribed, and one per cent. or $20,000, paidin 
to perfect the organization, Parties were ready and 
prompt to act aud obtain control aud out out the 
public, in viplation of what was contemplated in 
the act naming a large number of ¢orporators in 


all parts of the country.. The organization being 


completed, what was next to bedone? Go on and 


build the road? Nota bit of it, 
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“With the first grant secured—a grant worth 
untold millions—instead of proceeding to build the 
road. this Union Pacific, before spending a dollar in 
building the road, or as I believe, in moving a 
shovelful of earth, came down upon Congress— 

‘“ Like the wolf on the fold, 
And their cohorts were gleaming with purple and 
gola, 
© and in 1864 succeeded in securing the passage of an 
act to wipe out every provision made in the original 
act for the security of the public. 

“Of the manner by which said lastact was passed 
I care’ not to speak. It is of the act itself that I 
speak. Who voted for this amended act it is impos- 
sible to ascertain, as the record shows that all at- 
tempts to obtain the yeas and nays on its final pas- 
suge failed. We know this, that every interest of the 
people that was guarded in the first act was sacrificed 
in the second. We know that the security of the 
Government was subordinated to a first mortgage 
amounting to over sixty million dollars, thatthe res- 
ervation of nny part of the bonds until the road 
should be completed was repealed, also the five per 
cent, net earnings to apply to liquidate the bonds, 
and the provision for applying the earnings of the 
road on Government transportation was also altered 
so as to require but one halfto be so applied, and alt 
restriction as to amount of stock that any oneman 
could hold wasremoved. ‘ihe land grant was dou- 
bled, giving the different Pacific roadsa territory, 
according to the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, ' within one fourth of twice the 
area of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Quern- 
sey, the Isle of Man, and the islands of the British 
soas, and less than a tenthof being equal to the 
French empire proper,’ and nothing that the inge- 
Duty of man could invent for their benefit was with- 

eld. 


it should not be forgotten that to the Union 
and to the Central Pacific the land grant 
equaled twelve thousand eight hundred acres 
to the mile. Poor's Manual, page 416, states 
as follows, and although under the head of 
‘Union Pacific Railroad,” it applies as well 
to the Central Pacific: 

“The original act provided that the Government 
subsidy should be a first mortgage on the road, but 
by a subsequent amendment it was made a second 
mortgage, the company being authorized to issue 
its own bonds to an amount equal to the Govern- 
ment as a first mortgage on the line. The owiginal 
act provided that the charge for Government trans- 
portation should bo credited to itin liquidation of 
its bonds, and that in addition, after theroad should 
be comploted, five per cent. of the net earnings 
should also be applied to the same purpose. The 
act was subsequently modified so as to allow the 
company to retain one half of the chargo of trans- 
portation on Government service, as the cost of the 
suwe, and also relieves the company from paying 
the five per cent. of net carnings.” 

Then on page 417 a single extract will show 
whether it was a road of costly construction 
or not: 

“Tho route for the eastern portion of the line is 
up the valloy of the Platte, which has a course nearly 
due eust from tho base of tho mountains. ‘Till these 
are reached this valley presents probably the finest 
line over adopted for such a work for an equal dis- 
tance. It isnot only straight, but its slope is very 
nearly uniform toward the Missouri, at the rate of 
about ten feet tothe mile. Tho soil on the greater 
part of the line forms an admirable rouad-bed. The 
river, after Jeaving tho mountains, has very few 
affluents, the only constructed bridges for the dis- 
tanco being one over the Loup Fork and the North 
Platte.” 

Now let us see precisely what was. granted 
for the construction of these Pacific railroads. 
The average subsidy per mile was $26,214, to 
which add $26,214, the amount of their owa 
first mortgage bonds, and we have $52,428, 
and to that we must add the value of the 
twelve thousand eight hundred acres of land, 

- which, at $2 50 per acre, would be $32,000 
per mile, or $84,428 per mile granted by the 
Government for the construction of these 
roads. In reality [have no doubt the amount 
is much larger, because I have put down the 
value of the land grants to the lowest figure. 
In order to form some just conception of the 
magnitude of the land grant to Pacific rail- 
roads I will refer to the published circular of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, a 
road now in course of construction, and 
which cireular is published in all the princi- 
pal newspapers and in the front of the last 
edition of Poor’s Manual of the railroads of the 
United States. 

“The lands of the Union Pacific thus farsold have 
averaged $4 46 per acre; the school lands of Minne- 


It is there stated as follows : | 


sota $6 30 per acre and lands of the Illinois Central 
railroad grant eleven dollars per acre. At even 
the average of four dollars per acre the lands of the 
Northern Pacific railroad will pay for its construc- 
tion and equipment and leave the road free from 
debt and one half the lands unincumbered in the 
company’s possession. At only $2 50 per acre these 
lands will build and equip the road, leave it free 
of debt, and place a surplus of $25,000,000 in the 
company’s treasury.” i 


Tn order to show that this Government sub- 
sidy of $84,428 per mile is nearly twice as 
much as the average cost of railroad construc- 
tion throughout the country, I have only to 
refer to Poor’s Manual, page 13: 


“Itis impossible to give a statement of the exact 
cost of the railroads of the United States'from the 
incompleteness of the returns of a considerable num- 
ber of companies, particularly in thesouthern States. 
An estimate of $44, per mile, it is believed, will 
fully equal their average cost. That of therailroads 
of the New England States averge $40,500 per mile; 
that ofthe middle States is somewhat greater, being 
about fifty-five thousand dollars to the miie, The 
eost of the railroads in the southern States will not 
exceed $30,000 per mile. The cost of the roads of 
the western States is about equal to the general 
average.” 

It is very difficult to realize the extent of 
these land grants, and with one more compari- 


son in reference to one of them I shall con- 
clude this point. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office reports to the Secretary 
of the Interior, January 9, 1872, tbat the esti- 
mated quantity embraced in limits of the grant 
under acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, 
to the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
was thirty five million acres. Reducing this 
to square miles would give us fifty-four thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty six square miles, 
ora grant of lands more than fifty-two times 
the entire extent of Rhode Island, equal to 
twelve States of the size of Connecticut and 
seven times the area of tue old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts! And yet this is twelve mil- 
lion acres less than the grant to the Northern 
Pacific! 

I come next to consider the necessity for the 
legislation I propose on the part of Congress. 
This necessity is shown from the testimony of 
Chambers of Commerce and shippers of mer- 
chandise all over the United States; and in this 
respect I must content myself with specimens 
ofthe character of complaints which are made 
against railroad management. Togive all the 
testimony in detail in reference to every rail- 
road would require volumes ; and in my judg- 
ment for present purposes it is not incumbent 
to do more than refer to the salient points, 
alleging, as I do, that for my statements [ 
have the very highest authority. Nor shall I 
be particular as to the order in which I give 
the statements, taking them upas I find them 
and allowing them to speak for themselves. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce re- 
spond that there have been and still are ċom- 
plaints of excessive charges for freights by all 
lines of railroads from Cincinnati to the east- 
ern or sea-board cities, and they apply to ali 
classes of freight, but more particularly to such 
as are embraced in the fourth class, namely, 
meats, lard, flour, grain, tobacco, and cotton. 
In comparison with rates of freight from points 
west, northwest, south, and southwest of Cin- 
cinnati, rates of freight are made nearly the 
same so as to deprive shippers in Cincinnati 
of advantages accruing from position of ship- 
ping merchandise on orders or for a market 
at eastern or sea-board cities. 

The present rate of freight from Cincinnati 
to New York is sixty cents per hundred 
pounds, and from Louisville, one hundred and 
fifty miles west of Cincinnati, it is fifty-seven 
cents per hundred pounds, and from St. Louis, 
three hundred and forty-five miles west of 
Cincinnati, it is sixty-five cents per hundred 
pounds for fourth-class merchandise, and from 
Memphis, Tennessee, a still greater distance 
west and south, seventy-two cents per hun- 
dred pounds. it is frequently the case that 
i the same rates can be had from St. Louis and 


Memphis on cotton, a fourth-class article, as 
from Cincinnati. All the railroads from Cin- 
cinnati to the East charge more for freight 
starting from Cincinnati than they do for freight 
delivered to them by competing roads running 
to Cincinnati. The Chamber of Commerce 
further states— 


“That a bill is now preparing on the subject of 
freight charges, classification, &c., in the Ohio State 
Legislature, but it seems as though something more 
than State legislation were necessary to correct the 
evils our country is laboring under from railroad 
combinations. Drawbacks are frequently paid to 
large and regular shippers. Secrecy is required, and 
in consequence shippers are not inclined to name 
facts. It issometimes arranged by permitting cars 
to be overloaded and underbilied.”’ 


In another place it is stated : 


“ There are, undoubtedly, very unjust conditions 
made between local rates of freight aad through 
rates of freight, and it is frequently the case that 
charges on treights to local points are as much or 
wore than through rates. At present the rate from 
Cincinnati to ‘Baltimore is fifty cents per hundred, 
and from Cincinnati to Harper’s Ferry, Cumberland, 
&e., it is sixty cents per hundred weight. The Bal- 
timore and Ohio Ruilroad last summer carried salt 
from Baltimore to Chillocothe, Ohio, a distance of 
over six hundred miles, at the rate of eighteen cents 
per hundred pounds, and at the same time the Jow- 
est rute tbat could be made from Cincinnati to Chil- 
licothe a distance of seventy-five miles, was eight- 
een cents per hundred pounds; thus giving Balti- 
more and foreign salt much the advantage over 
Cincinnati, which is now the principal distributing 
point for salt, which is largely a production of this 
State and adjacent States.’ 

* + * * k * * * $ * 
_ “Itis undoubtedly true that at points where there 
is no Competition express companies, boat lines 
railroad lines, as well as telegraph lines, charge and 
exact unreasonable and extortionate rates, and by 
this means make through rates disproportionately 
ow. 


The following is the testimony of Kentucky 
merchants; 


“ Serious complaints have been repeatedly made 
against the rates of freight charged by both the Ken- 
tucky Central raiiroad and the Lexington, Louis- 
ville, and Cincinnati railroad, being entirely out of 
proportion to the rates charged in other States. For 
instance, the freight on coffeo from New York to 
Cincinnati is at present forty-six cents, while from 
Cincinnati to Lexington, one hundred miles, ‘or 
about one eighth the distanco, the tariff is thirty~ 
four cents; all other classes of merchandise in the 
same proportion. This is unjust and excessive. This 
road exercises an unfair discrimination in carrying 
to Nicholasville, the terminus of theroad, and twelve 
miles further, for ten cents per hundred less than 
Lexington. Freight for Richmond, Kentucky, 
twenty-six miles beyond, and not on the railroad, 
is carried for twenty cents per hundred, while Lex- 
ington is charged twenty-five, thirty-two, and thirty- 
four cents. This applies as well to the Lexington, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati railroad.” 


From the State of Indiana testimony is as 
follows: 


There is no law regulating railroads or other lines 
of transportation so far as charges are concerned, 
while the law requiring reports from railroad corpor- 
ations is a dead letter. Another difficulty in the way 
of getting definite information is thochanging of rates 
at pleasure, and also the habit of making private 
rates with certain parties, all of which is detrimental 
tothe publicinterest. We needa uniform rate which 
cannot be changed except upon notice long enough 
to prevent the raising of rates upon our articles 
bought before the notice was given. From the best 
information we can get the rate on through travel 
between important points going east is two and one 
half cents per mile, while the local fare is from four 
to six cents per mile. It is certain that the trains 
are run on such time as will suit the through travel 
and the through passenger; besides, their accommo- 
dations are much better, so that no doubt it costs 
aroad twice us much to convey a passenger ina 
sleeping-car, which is demanded by the through 
travel, as it does in the coaches for local passengers, 
and yet the local passenger pays twice as much per 


mile.” 

We are told the same system of favoritism 
and. drawbacks prevails in Illinois, and that 
the same discriminations against local busi- 
ness is made by most of the roads. 

The great mass of testimony is all of the 
same character, going into the minutest details, 
showing wherever there is lack of competi- 
tion the charges are excessive, and that: the 
railroad companies act as if they were aboye. 
all law and follow only their own arbitrary will, 
reckless of consequences so far as Iccal trade 
and traffie are concerned. 

I quote now from the report of the railroad 
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commissioner of the State of Minnesota for 
1872 on this very point: 


“Great complaint has been made against the 
Winona and St. Peter Railroad Company, for mak- 
ing unjust.and burdensome discrimination in their 
freight tariffs against certain places. Last year this 
company discriminated so much that thousands of 
bushels of wheat were hauled by the producers 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles away from the 
railroad stations to places on the same road, and 
there sold to buyers, who, in many instances, 
shipped it buck the next day past the door of the 
very. farmer who had raised the wheat, and had 
been obliged to haul it twenty-five miles from his 
nearest station to escape the discrimination. This 
caused a most unjust and cruel tax upon the farmer 
without any advantage to the railroad company 
which imposed the burden. 

“Other complaints have been made that the 
freight tariffs fixed by the railroad companies are 
so high thatin some instances agricultural products 
and merchandise can be hauled with teams at 
cheaper rates than charged by railroad companies, 

* When grain and other kinds of produce raised 
by the farmer command low prices, at the best 
barely paying for the labor and expense, then such 
grievances are extremely aggravating and demand 
redress. , 5 

“ The average tariff prices on the Winona and St. 
Peter railroad is three and eight tenths cents per ton 
per mi'e on wheat. From Rochester to Winona the 
charge issix cents per ton permile. From St. Charles 
the charge is seven and one tenths cents per mile. 
From Owatonna, where a competition exists, the 
charge is only two and six tenths cents per ton per 
mile. On wheat alone the city of Rochester, on the 
awount shipped for the year ending August 31, 1871, 
paid this road $11,000 more than was reasonable, if 
we adopt the price pro rata charged from Owatonna, 
which is ninety miles from Winona, while Rochester 
is but fifty miles. aoe: 

“ Supposing only half of the wheat raised in Olm- 
stead county wasshipped at Rochester, and the other 
half at other stations, the farmers of this county 
Jose not less than $22,000 annually on their wheat 
crop, by the unreasonable charge for transportation. 
Qn the flour shipped from Rochester $616 75 more 
have been paid than the same road would have 
shipped the same amount for trom Owatonna; or if 
the same pro rata charge had been made, it would 
bave cost $1,718 20 less to have shipped the same to 

inona, 

“Thuson wheat and flourthe people of Olmstead 
county pay the Winona and St. Peter Railroad Com -~ 
pany annually $23,713 20 more than a reasonable 
transportation tax on wheat and flour. Or, if we 
adopt the average rate charged on this road, still this 
county pays some six thousand dollars more on 
wheat and flour than an average rate. 

“The amount of wheat shipped from St. Charles 
on the Winona and St. Peter railroad during the 
year ending August 31, 1871, was 8,644,050 pounds, 
The freight last year was twenty per cent. more than 
it is this year, but at the present rates it would cost 
$8,864 05 to transport the same to Winona, while if 
the same pro rata tarif was adopted as from Owa- 
tonna it would only cost $3,144 72, thus showing a 
loss to St. Charles of $5,519 33 in one year on wheat 
alone; or if we adopt the average rate charged on 
the whole road, still St. Charles pays about forty- 
one hundred and sixty-four dollars more annually 
on wheat alone than an average duty. 

“In addition to the above there is a charge of two 
cents on each bushel of wheat, which attaches to it 
on its arrival at Winona for elevating and handling. 
This is less objectionable, for there should be a 
terminal charge applying to all alike, no matter 
what the distance. ` 

* In the above no computation has been made for 
any other freight than wheat. What the whole loss 
sustained by the above district is, we have not the 
means to tell; nor have we the time to follow up 
this. with other examples of injury done by this dis- 
crimination. They are not isolated cases, and if the 
system is right, and the railroads have the power, as 
they claim they have, every non-competing point in 
_the State is subject to the same. i 

“When the State came into the possession and 
ownership of these roads, the conditions and restric- 
tions of the constitution, so far as the delegation of 
her sovereign power to an agent for the purpose of 
effecting the condemnation of private property for 
public use is concerned, immediately attached. All 
the main roads now in operation in the State have 
received their powers and franchises from the State 
since the adoption of the constitution, and among 
these powers the States had delegated to them, 
one of the most important is the power to condemn 
private property for public use. The constitution 
provides as follows in section four of article ten: 

“Sno. 4. Lands. may be taken for public way for 
the purpose of granting to any corporation the fran- 
chise of way for public use. In all cases, however, 
afair and equitable compensation shall be paid for 
such land, and thedamages arising from the taking 
of the same; but all corporations being common 


carriers, enjoying theright of way in pursuance of 
the’ provisions of this section, shall be bound to 
carry the mineral, agricultural, and other produc- 
Hons or manufactures on equal and reasonable 
erms, 

‘Most of the charters provide that freight shall be 
transported at reasonable rates, and therefore these 
roads are bound by that condition as a part of the 


ment to seize ‘and 


contract, but the constitution provides that the rate 
shall be equal as well as reasonable. 
There may be some question as to the extent of 


the application of this term ‘equal,’ whether a fair 


interpretation would not bind each company to 
charge the same price per ton per mite for the sume 
class of freight from one point on its Jine as from 
another; but there can be no doubt that it prohibits 
orrestrains each company from charging a greater 
price for transporting the same kind of freight over 
its line for the less distance than it does for thegreater 
distance; that it prevents and prohibits discrimina- 
tion against places. 

‘* It appears to be the universally settled doctrine 
that no railroad corporation can acquire the right 
of way except for a public use, and by the exercise 
of the delegated authorities of the State in the con- 
demnation of private property. 

“Then it follows that no power exists in the cor- 
poration to prevent, either by prohibition or dis- 
crimination, any person or place from the full and 
impartial enjoyment of the benefits derived from the 
public ase, and thatitisas much the duty of the State 
to protect all of its citizens in this right as it is to 
eae the taxes are assessed equally and impar- 

ially. 

‘The exercise of the power of condemnation of 
private property admits the use to the public. The 
admission of the use to the public guaranties to all 
the full and impartial enjoyments of all its benefits. 

‘The public use implies a possession, occupation, 
and enjoyment of the land by the public or public 
agencies.’ And there could be no protection what- 
ever to private property if the right of the Govern- 
appropriate it could exist for 
any other use.’ And further, ‘the common high- 
way is kept in repair by assessments of labor and 
money; the tolls paid turnpikes, or the fares on 
railroads are the equivalents to these assessments, 
and the latter are equally public highways with the 
others, when open for use to the public impar- 
tially.” (Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, pages 
251 and 353. , 

“Weare told that there is no remedy for these 
evils~that the roads carry from the competing 
points for less than cost. 

“Ifthis be true, then, as prudent business men, 
careful of their own interests as they are, they make 
up losses by an extra tax upon the interior points. 

“ Establish by law a fair and just tariff of prices 
from all points, and whenever railroads enter upon 
struggles to break down competition they must do it 
at their own expense, and not at the expense of the 
producers who happen to reside at a distance from 
the points of competition. g 

_‘ There may bo serious doubts whether competi- 
tion, as it is claimed, works a permanent advantage 
to any community, or can be relied upon #s a pro- 
tection. It may in some instances operate asa tem- 
porary advantage. Stephenson says; ‘Competition 
has answered no useful purpose. Like poverty, tho 
mother of invention, competition has invented the 
remedy, amalgamation; and whenever this does 
take place the charge is as much more than reason- 
able as it was less during the struggle. 

“A distinguished Englishman says: ‘The Amer- 
ican public ought never to be satisfied until they 
are able to calculate on fixed, moderate prices for 
freight, and fixed periods for its delivery.’ k 7 
T + ‘A system which will place the various 
lines of railways in a position to carry any amount 
of freight which may be offered with certainty 
regularity, and dispatch, at fixed, reasonable, an 
economical rates of charge, is not only needed for 
the advantage of the railways themselves, but for 
the prosperity and advancement of the country. 

“The value of the produce depends upon it; and 
consequently the success of the cultivator and the 
value of the land. On all these depend the im- 
migration to the West, and the flow of capital, which 
will be sent there to promote its cultivation and 
development. The future ofthe West depends upon 
its means of communication with the Hast; and the 
success of its means of communication with the East 
is, I believe, expressed in a few words—such as 
prompt and economical delivery, in a fixed time and 
at a fixed price,’ ”? 


The following editorial from the Elko Inde- 
pendent of May 18, 1871, will give some idea 
of these oppressive discriminations as they 
exist in my own State: 


“In a paper published in San Francisco, we re- 
cently noticed an advertisement informing the cit- 
izens of that city_that they could purchase coal 
brought from the Rocky mountains+~-two thousand 
two hundred and forty pounds to the ton—for $14 25 
eash per ton; and in a leading journal we read as 


follows: 


“t Rocky mountain coal, which is selling at four- 
teen dollars per ton in San Francisco, brings $22 50 


wholesale at Virginia City, Nevada, which is two j 


hundred and fifty miles nearer the mines,’ 

“In Elko, which is over six hundred miles nearer 
the coal mines, during the past winter coal was dis- 
pensed to our citizens at fifteen dollors per ton. The 
Central Pacific Railroad Company could pass Eiko 
with its cars loaded down and freight the same ar- 
ticle to San Francisco, a distance of over six hun- 
dred miles, and coal could then be delivered in that 
city at less rates than it could be laid dowa and sold 
in the town of Elko! Perhaps if the road were ex- 
tended several hundred miles beyond its present 
western terminus, the company would be willing to 


freight the same éommodity, which: could thea be 
sold at that point tor a still lower price. ri 
‘he company not only shows its wish to meet the 
wants of its patrons at & distance in preference to 
those located along its line in the freighting of coal, 
but the same principle of action is observed in many 
other branches of its daily transactions, A late 
number of the Sacramento Union contained the fol- 
lowing, the reading of which should receive the an- 
did reflection of ali classes who have at heart the 
general interests of the people of the Pacific coast. 

Says: ; 

“*The State of Nevada, with the Territories of 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Arizona, contains probi- 
ably nine tenths of the silver. mines of this conti- 
nent. Mining for the precious metals must always 
be the staple industry in that part of the country. 
Whatever aids thisindustry in discovery and devel- 
opment is to be hailed as for the common benefit. 
The building of railroads connecting these mining 
regions with the sea-ports of the Atlantic and Pacific 
received some of its strongest arguments from. this 
consideration. The failure of the one road already 
in operation to meet the general expectations ‘of 
benefits to accrue therefrom to the mining interest, 
is among the bitterest and most mortifying disap- 
pointmeuts the public has experienced from the gòn- 
erous aids bestowed upon it, A a 

The railway has done hardly anything to pro- 
mote or cheapen mining, It has acted toward the 
State of Nevada and the Territory of Utah the part 
ofa cruel and ayaricious step-mother. Let us give 
one example to illustrate this cruelty, which, though 
not having special reference to the mining interest, 
explains the general policy pursued by the carrying 
monopoly wherever it has no rival in the carrying 

rade. 

«The Central Pacific Company charges two cents 
and a half a pound for carrying wool trom San Fran- 
cisco to New York or Boston. What share of this 
falls to that company is not material to the explana- 
tion we are giving. It is a reasonable rate of trans- 
portation, but it is forced from the company, because 
if they charged more the twenty million pounds of 
wool, the annual clip of California, would go by Cape 
Horn and the Isthmus routes; ‘besides, it pays, to 
carry that much freight even atthe low rate of fifty 
dollars per ton. It ought to, pay to carry it at the 
same rate per- ton per mile from any point east of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains, because the mount- 
ains present the most expensive section où the whole 
route, an 

“t But the company refuses equal rates to the wool- 
growers of Nevada and Utah. In fact, they charge 
a higher rate from places in Central Nevada—three 
hundred and seventy-five miles cast of San Fran- 
cisco—than from San Francisco. It costs four cents 
per pound to transport wool from Winnemueca to 
New York, and only two and a half from San Fran~ 
cisco to New York. The wool-growers of the valloys 
of that part of Nevada actually fiad it to their iùn- 
terest to ship their clip from Winnemucca three 
hundred and seventy-five miles to Sun Francisoo, 
and then from San Francisco back. through Winne- 
mucca, than the rates exacted from Winnemucca 
direct to New York or Boston! ; i 

“*Phis is 2 monstrous discrimination’ against the 
State of Nevada, and it is of a kind with the policy 
of the company with the great mining interests of 
the interior. ‘The country has simply granted the 
corporations—tho Northern, Southern, and Central 
Pacific—a chartered right to plunder these new com- 
munities at will,’ The public interest demands that 
this policy shall be broken down as soon as practi~ 
cable. Congress has the power to fix a seie of rates 
beyond which these companies shall not be allowed 
to go, and the reform cannot bo, too soon.” ; 

“Freight over the Central Pacific railroad has 
long been and is now shipped from San Francisco 
to points hundreds of miles eastward of Elko and 
laid down at less prices than the company will 
ship the same description of goods to Elko. The 
question naturally arises, why should such a state 
of affairs exist ? The railroad company should en- 
deavor to render justice to all parties on whom they 
are dependent forsupport.. We hope, with the Union, 
that the next session of Congress will take up this 
matter in good earnest, and give the people of Ne- 
vada and Utah the relief the public welfare demands 
that they should have from the oppressions prac- 
ticed upon them. : we 

“The company should not be allowed to dust: the 
eyes of legislation by reasonable charges on through 
freight while it is destroying the business of the 
helpless interior by such an unjust. system. of over- 
charging on way freights at different points, freight- 
ing at favorite distant places at a much lower rate 
then at others of much less distance. The manage- 
ment of the Central Pacific Railroad Company has 
been so glaringly unjust as at length to call the 
earnest attention of business men to the subject. A 
correction of this practiced system of partiality is 
seriously called for. The public good demands it. 
The company should take immediate action in the 
premises and at once remedy this great evil. 

“Tn relation to the condition of the present state 
of affairs, a member of one of our leading business 
houses has handed us the following for publication: 

“<The matter complained of is this: Palisade is 
receiving freight trom western points at a lower rate 
than Eiko. At the first glance this seoms proper 
enough, as the distance is some thirty-three miles 
less; but look atthe inconsistency and injustice of the 
company’s course, It is well known that the com- 
pany transporis freight not only to Toano, ninety 
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miles east of this town, but from San Francisco even 
to the end of its road for a less cost per ton than is 
charged to business men in Elko. The whole griev- 
ance can- be stated in. these few simple words: that 
although Elko is hundreds of miles west of the east- 
ern end of the road, it is the point to which the 
highest price of freight is charged.’ ” 


The following is from the San Francisco 
Bulletin of April 20, 1872: 


“ Railroad Discrimination.—We have heretofore 
noticed the discrimination in freight charges made 
by the Central Pacific Railroad Company at Stock- 
ton, and have given the company the full benefit of 
partial denials by the Sacramento Record. Inorder 
that the public may have all possible light on a sub- 
ject which so much interests them, we copy the fol- 

owing paragraph from the Stockton Republican of 
the 18th instant; , ; 

“*The Record this morning denies that the Cen- 
tral Pacific monopoly refused to receive freight 
shipped on the Chin-du-Wan. There is nothing 
remarkable in this denial, coming, as it does, from 
tho paid advocate and defender of the railroad com- 
pany. But both here and in Sacramento the fact 
that the company did and do refuse to receive the 
Chin-du-Wan’s freight is so well known that no one 

retends to deny it. They have refused such freight 

ere not only one day, but two days, and we have 
tho authority of the forwarding merchants to sustain 
what we say. We have the word of Captain Zim- 
merman that the only way he can get freight on the 
cars is to dray it from the boat to some store, and 
from the store to the cars, thus deceiving the monop- 
uly as to whore the freight came from, The Record 
makes a damaging admission when it admits that 
freight shipped by the company’s boats is given the 
preference on the cars, Tho company has no right 
to give such preference, It is none of their business 
where the freight comes from. It is their duty to 
receive and receipt for freight as long as they have 
cars to carry it, without stopping to ask the shipper 
by which boat it came,’ . 

“Tt has been a matter of common notoriety that 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company does unfairly 
discriminate in relation to freight charges. We 
have been at some pains to inguire into the situa- 
tion at Stockton, and are informed of particular 
cases, when freight has been taken to that city on 
sailing craft, where the merchandiso has laid three 
days. There is no question as to the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company discriminating in freight charges. 
Is tho railroad company to be permitted to have 
favorites among our merchants, interfering with 
` Jepitimato trade? The public has not yet fully real- 
ized the danger of such a policy, but will in due 
time, 


As a basis of calculation, and as bearing 
upon this evil of discriminating charges, Í 
refer to the following statement from Poor’s 
Manuals ` 


“Tho cost, for example, of transporting Indian 
corn and whent over ordinary highways will equal 
twenty cents per ton per milo. At such arate, 28 
already shown, the former will bear transportation 
oniy one hundred and twenty-five miles to market, 
where its valuo is equal to seventy-five cents per 
bushel; the latter only two hundred and_fifty 
miles, where its value is $150 per bushel. With 
such highways only, our most valuable cereals will 
hive no commercial value outside of circles having 
radii of ono hundred and twenty-five and two hun- 
dred and fifty miles respectively. Upon a railroad 
the cost of transportation equals one and a quarter 
cents per ton per mile, “With such a work, conse- 
quently, the circle within which corn and wheat at 
the prices named will have a marketable value will 
be drawn upon radii of sixteen hundred and thirty- 
two hundred miles respectively. The area of a 
circle with aradius of one hundred and twenty-five 
miles is £9,087 square miles; that of a circle drawn 
upon iradius of sixteen hundred miles is about one 
hundred and sixty times greater, or 8,042,406 square 
miles. Such a difference, enormous as it is, only 
measures the value of the new agencies employed in 
tranepuriation and the results achieved, compared 
with the old.” 


Mr. Speaker; within the limits allowed me 
T cannot, of course, go into the full details of 
a subject so extensive and which involves so 
many States ofthe Union. But from the facts 
already stated ic is obvious that the people of 
Nevada, especially, feel the grievous wrong 
that is put upou them. Take one glance at 
the map; observe our position: California on 
the west, Utah on the east, the great Central 
Pucifie railroad running across the entire 
State. With us local travel and traffic are 
everything; to us these local discriminations 
ure of vital consequence, and our people are 
the helpless victims of a soulless power that 
is beyond their control. 

Jit isa humiliating confession, but it is true, 
that the indulgent munificence of the Govern- 
ment, with the best of purposes, in our time of 


civil commotion, gave strength and nourish- 
ment to a creature that now defies its benefac 
tor. It is the ever-recurring experience of real 
life, which, in turn, finds illustration in the 
legends of all ages, but nowhere better than 
in the Arabian story. Sindbad the sailor, when 
he found the Old Man of the Sea lying help- 
less, said: . 

“T will act kindly with this person and transport 
him to that place to which he desireth to go. Per- 
haps I shall obtain for my assistance a reward.” 

Then he lifted him upon his shoulders ; but 
soon found he had placed over himself a 
relentless master. 

So with us. By the generous confidence of 
the people, and through the franchises granted 
by the Government, the Pacific railroad com- 
bination between the East and the West, has 
grown into a monster defying all law and ail 
sense of justice. The managers of this:com- 
bination pay whatever taxes under State laws 
may happen to suit them, They comply with 
regulations of State Legislatures, or ignore 
them, as their policy dictates. Favored places 
along the line of their road are built up at the 
expense of others equally or more deserving 
and eligible for trade, and it may almost be 
said that this mighty combination—grasping, 
selfish, tyrannical—is fast becoming to the 
States of Nevada, California, and Oregon, and 
the adjacent Territories, what the East India 
Company, under the presidency of Hastings, 
was to the dependencies ef Oude and Benares. 

As one step toward intelligent legislation 
upon this great and growing evil, I have merely 
aimed to collect such data as have been avail- 
able and would: be best adapted to call atten- 
tion to a subject in which the people of the 
West have a deep and absorbing interest. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH OF HON. J. W. HAZELTON, 


5 OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 2, 1872. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties 
on imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for 
other purposes— 


Mr. HAZELTON, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The question under consid- 
eration is one which interests every American 
citizen. In its consideration we should soar 
above party and act as men having the inter- 
ests of an undivided country at heart. It 
is a subject that has occupied a consider- 
able share of my attention, and having expe- 
rienced the effects of several changes in our 
tarif laws, I feel that I can speak with some 
little degree of confidence upon the subject. 

The gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. FINK- 
ELNBURG,] in the early part of this session, 
expressed great diffidence in considering this 
subject. Sir, itis a question upon which we 
have precedents; it is notanew subject. We 
have now had more than eighty years’ expe- 
rience; and I think during that time the 
American people should have learned some- 
thing about what is best for their interests; 
whether free trade, or a duty defending Amer- 
ican interests against the low-priced labor of 
Europe. 

I consider a protective tariff as nothing more 
than a defense against the low-priced Euro- 
pean labor and rate of interest. Jtis not worth 
while for us to suppose that American manu- 
facturers can continue to pay the present 
prices for labor and manufacture as cheaply 
as the manufacturers of the Old World, who 
are employing laborers at starvation prices. 
Consequently I look upon this question of 
tariff d 


uties as nothing more than a defense 


against those who desire to break up the in- 
dustries of this country, a defense against the 
nations of the Old World who look upon 
America as a market where they can sell their 
low-priced goods to the detriment of the man- 
ufacturing interests of this country. 

I believe that in the coming political contest 
the workingmen will show that they understand 
what they owe to themselves, by casting their 
votes for candidates who are in favor ofa defen- 
sive system of tariff duties. Isupposed after the 
war closed we should not be troubled again 
with this cry of free trade, because the attitude 
of Great Britain toward this country during 
the dark days of the rebellion, in permitting 
rebel cruisers to escape from her ports to prey 
upon our commerce, was of such a characier 
that Americnn citizens would cry out ever 
after, ‘‘ We will have a defensive tariff.” Yet 
the war is scarcely closed and we find the same 
spirit of free trade rife in the country to break 
down American industries and build up the 
industries of a nation whose sympathies were 
from first to last with those in rebellion against 
our republicau institutions. 

It was said to-day by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Kerr] that our woolen and iron 
interests were in a prosperous condition. Sir, 
this statement is gratifying to me, and I think 
American citizens should delight, not only in 
the prosperity of our woolen and iron interests, 
but in all others which tend to make us an in- 
dependent and prosperous nation. . Why, sir, 
because they are prosperous must means be 
taken to cripple them? Because these great 
interests have been fostered by our present 
defensive duties must those defenses be broken 
down and these great interests be seriously 
impaired? For one I answer no; instead of 
crippling our flourishing industries, let us seek 
to encourage the interests that are languishing 
for want of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose very briefly to 
review the effects of the various tariff laws 
which have been in force at different periods 
in our country’s history. In order to do this 
understandingly, I will revert briefly to colonial 
times. 

Sir, what was the condition of the country at 
that time? Our dear mother England was 
considerate of her children ; she did not wish 
to trouble them even with the manufacture of 
a hob-nail! The followitg extract from a re- 
cently published work will show the condition 
of the colonies at the period to which I allude: 

t Condition of Colonies.—The colonies were held 
under restraint so absolute that beyond the common 
domestic industries and the most ordinary mechan- 
ical employments no kind of manufactures were 
permitte!. In 1750 a hatter shop in Massachusetts 
was declared a nuisance by the British Parlinment. 
In the same year an act was passed permitting the 
importation of pig iron from the colonies, because 
charcoal, then exclusively employed in smelting the 
ore, was well-nigh exhausted in England; but forbid. 
ding the crection of tilt-hammers, slitting or rohiing- 
mills, or any establishment for the manufacture of 
steel. Inthe same year the great.Harl of Chatham, 
alarmed at our enterprise, declared that the colonies 
ought not to bo allowed to manufacture so much as 
a hob-nail.” 

This was protection, after the manner of 
that day, for Tngland, and open ports and free 
trade in all its bearings for the colonies } Eng- 
land at that time, and ever since, has endea- 
vored to make all nations subservient to her 
interests by monopolizing their markets, no 
matter what might be the injurious results to 
those nations. The colonies had been made 
dependent by the mother country, but during 
the seven years’ terrible struggle for independ- 
ence manufactures were developed to such 
an extent that at the close of the war, not- 
withstanding they had been struggling against 
a powerful foe and had been taxed to the ut- 
most to repel that foe, the colonies were able 
to supply most of their own wants, and also to 
export some descriptions of goods to foreign 
countries. England finding that she could not 
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conquer the colonies by the sword, endeavored 
to do so by her free-trade policy. There was 
no concert of action on the part of the col- 
onies for the enactment of defensive duties, 
and the infant manufactories that had sprung 
up during the war were to a great extent 
broken up by the great importation of goods 
from foreign countries, and the greatest dis- 
tress prevailed among the people. 

Hon. Hugh Williamson, discussing the dis- 
asters of the year 1786, says: 

“The scarcity of money is so great, and the diff- 
culty of paying debts has been so common, that riots 
and combinations have been formed in many places, 
and the operations of civil government have been 
suspended.” 

I have other extracts, but the above is suff- 
cient to show the great distress then existing. 

The Constitution was formed, a President 
was elected, and the first thing Congress did 
was to enactatariff. Sir, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Kerr] told us to-day that pro- 
tective tariffs are unconstitutional. Now, sir, 
I suppose the gentleman. knows very much 
more about the Constitution than the men who 
had a hand in framing it! The following is 
the preamble to the first tariff act, passed July 
4, 1789. It reads thus: 

“Whereas it is necessary for the support of the 
Government, for the discharge of the debts of the 
United States, and the encouragement and protec- 
tion of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported,” &c. 

This first protective act was followed by 
another of the 10th of August, 1790, largely 
increasing the duties already imposed. 

Yet, sir, notwithstanding this action of the 
Federal Congress, composed in part of men 
who framed the Constitution, declaring ex- 
pressly in favor of a tariff for protection, the 
gentleman from Indiana tells this Congress 
‘and the country that all such legislation on 
the part of the peoples’ Representatives is 
unconstitutional! I prefer to followin the lead 
of the fathers of the Republic rather than the 
gentleman from Indiana, and shall always, 
when the opportunity presents, consider it a 
privilege and duty to vote for measures having 
tor their object the protection of American 
industries. The action taken by the First 
Congress was not sectional, but was in answer 
to petitions from every State, uot excepting 
commercial New York and planting South 
Carolina, The feeling.was so general that not 
only one State but all the States combined to 
ask Congress to passalaw defending them 
against the cheap labor of the old country. 

After the passage of these tariff acts trade 
revived ; our manufactures sprang intorenewed 
activity. Here is an extract testifying to the 
good effects of those laws: 

“Tho happy results of this policy became imme- 
diately apparent—instantly, indeed, as soon as the 
languishing industries felt the reviving touch of the 
nation’s fostering hand, because the confidence of 
security has the power of credit to anticipace time.’ 

Mark the language, ‘‘as soon as the lan- 
guishing industries felt the renewing touch of 
the nation’s fostering hand.’ All we ask to- 
day, all that the men in favor of a protective 
tariff have ever asked, is that the people should 
feel the tt fostering hand ” of the Government. 
Washington, writing on this subject as early as 
October, 1791, uses the foilowing language : 

‘t In my tour I confirmed by observation the ac- 
counts which we had all along received of the happy 
effects of the General Government upon our agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. The same effects 
pervade the middle and eastern States with the ad- 
dition of vast progress in the most useful manufac- 
tures,” 

Thus, sir, as the result of the first tariff act 
the beneticial effects of the protective policy 
were experienced. The duties were not so 
high as those imposed by subsequent tariff 
acts, but it will be remembered that shortly 
after the passage of that. tariff Europe was 
engaged in a great war, and the Bank of Eng- 
land suspended specie paymenis for twenty 
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years. Then we had our war with England 
from 1812 until 1814. Our manufactories 
meanwhile increased, industry was fostered, 
and we felt the beneficial effects of the build- 
ing up of home industries. 

“ A congressional report. of 1815 puts. our cotton 
and woolen manufactures at more than sixty mil- 
lions per annum, with above one hundred thousand 
workmen employed.” : 

After the peace in Europe there came again 
in this country a season of depression ; again 
the cheap goods produced by the pauper Jabor 
of Europe flooded this country because of the 
low rate of our duties. I have conversed 
frequently with men who lived through that 
gloomy period, and who transacted business 
from 1816 to 1820; and they represent it as 
the most despondent period of their business 
career. The price of land was reduced to a 
very low figure; every industry was paralyzed. 
Such was the condition of the country that a 
reaction took place and resort. was again had 
to the increased protective duties, by the pas- 
sage of the tariff act of 1824. In 1828, with 
General Jackson in the presidential chair, 
there was passed another law which was more 
largely protective in its character. What was 
the result? Why, sir, the country prospered 
as it never had before. 

But in 1833 came the fatal compromise act. 
The South threatened to secede; and in the 
endeavor to appease that section the tariff act 
was modified and its protective features were 
greatly impaired. What was the result? 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. KELLOGG] 
told you this afternoon. I remember that 
period well, how the currency was depreciated, 
and the kind of circulating medium then in 
use. Why, sir, you could not travel from one 
State to another without a discount on the wild- 
cat money then used. The banks suspended, 
and all over the country the results were most 
deplorable. ‘The farming interest in common 
with others suffered severely. As one of that 
class I can speak from experience. It was 
almost impossible to find a sale for agricultural 
products. Why? Because the manufacturing 
interests of the country were broken down, 
because our home markets were in a great 
measure destroyed. There were no diversified 
industries. Many of the operatives were obliged 
to leave their factories and go to the prairies 
of the West. ‘Truly might it be said of those 
times as was said by General Jackson of a 
former period of our country’s history in speak- 
ing of the American farmers: 

“ Except for cotton, he has neither a home nora 
foreign market. Take from agriculture in the Uni- 
ted States six hundred thousand men, women, and 
children, and you will at once give a home market 
for more than all Europe now furnishes us.” 

This condition of things was exactly re- 
versed. Our factories were closed and thou- 
sands of men were obliged to seek employment 
in agriculture; hence one great cause of the 
distress and misery existing in the country at 
that time. 

Following this distressing period there was 
such a political uprising as the country never 
experienced before. ‘The leading statesmen 
of the times, Clay, Webster, Southard, and 
many others, North and South, participated in 
the contest, and protection to American indus- 
try was the prominent question before the peo- 
ple. The tariff act of 1842 was the result of 
this contest. Its immediate effect was to revive 
every languishing industry of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am now stating what every 
one in this House who is familiar with the 
history of his country knows to be true; but 
we seem in the haste and confusion of the 
times to forget facts which are essential to 
the proper adjustment of our tariff laws. It 
was said long agu by cne of America’s most 
pairiotic, sons ‘that we have no means of 
judging of the future but by the past,’’ and 
our experience proves that whenever ade 
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quate protection has been extended: to the 
people all the industries in the. country baye 
expanded and prospered; and reverses have 
always followed the repealing of protective 
duties. : ; 

Baut as soon as the industries of the country 
began to be prosperous, and capital was fow- 
ing freely into all the various channels of 
trade, manufactures, and commerce, the tariff 
tinkers began to try their hands again, and in- 
1846 the rates of 1842 were modified. But 
the changes made discriminated in. favor. of 
home industries, and the country still prospered 
under the favorable circumstances which. oc 
curred during the existence of the tariff of 
1846. The general scarcity in western Europe, 
the famine in Ireland in 1848, the discovery 
of gold in California, the Crimean war in 
1853-56, coupled with the energy of the 
American people, carried the country forward 
successfully until 1857, when: the duties were 
again reduced, as was claimed, to a revenue 
standard. ‘The history of that period is fresh 
in the minds of the people of this country: 
suspension of specie payments, general prós- 
tration of business, and the increase of the 
public debt in a time of profound peace. So 
the close of the decade of 1860 found the 
country in a deplorable condition, uot only 
financially but politically. à 

In 1861 the rebellion came, and it with the 
Morrill tariff, again increasing the rates of 
duties. to protective figures, thus restoring the 
industries of the country and carrying us 
throùgh the civil war, and now enabling us to 
maintain our credit by paying $100,000,000 
of our vast public debt every year. And yet, 
with such glorious results. growing out of our 
present tariff, there are gentlemen on this 
Hoor and throughout the country proclaiming 
most lustily in favor of free trade and revenue 
reform ;.and despite facts to the contrary, are 
trying to prove that the people are taxed to 

eath. 

Mr. Chairman, let us compare the two de- 
cades ending respectively in 1860 and 1870, 
L believe we generally measure a man’s wealth 
and prosperity by his. ability tocommand capi- 
tal. Let us apply the rule to this country. In 
1860, in a time of profound peace, the Gov- 
erament, with a debt of ouly: $60,000,000, 
wished to borrow. a few million dollars, 
and could only accomplish it by paying at the 
rate of ten and twelve per cent. interest! A, 
year ago this Government wished to borrow 
more than $100,000,000, and, notwithstanding 
her debt was more than $2,000,000,000, she 
effected the loan at five per cent. interest. 
Does this indicate that the country is less pros- 
perous to-day than it wasin 1860? Again, we 
have the census tables: showing the increase of 
wealth during. the last decade. I ask the 
Clerk to read the statement which I send ‘to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“Advance sheets have been received from General 
Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the Ninth 
Census, embracing statistics of the wealth and 
indebtedness of the country, arranged by States and 
counties. From these it appears that: the total real 
and personal property of the United States was 
$30,008,518,507 in 18/0, as against $16,159,616,068 in 
1860, and $7,135,780,228 in 1850. _ i 

“'The percentage of increase in wealth during the 
last decade iz found by calculation to have been over 
eighty-six per cent., notwithstanding the immense 
diversion of productive energy during the war, and 
the enormous destruction: of property consequent 
upon the war, including the conversion of ali the 
slave chattels into men. Did any nation on the 
globe ever show such marvelous expansion under 
such untoward circumstances ? i 

“ Bat the losses of the rebellion bore with greatest 
severity upon the States which participated init. A 
fairer test, therefore, of the growth made by: the 
country in the decade under consideration is: ob- 
tained by taking the figures for some of the repre- 
sentative northern States. Let us look at Pennsyl- 
Vanilla. 

“The aggregate wealth of this Commonwealth 
was $3.808.340,112 in 1870. $1,416,501,818 in 1860, and 
$722,486,120 in 1850, Therate of increase from 1860 
to 1870 was, therefore, one hundred and sixty-eight 
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per cent., as against nimety-six per cent. during -the 
preceding decade. The State thus grew rich nearly 
twice as fast during the ten years in which the ex- 
hausting four years’ war. occurred as during the 
previous ten years. The one period was under a 
protective tariff; the other under a revenue or free- 
trade tariff, eas 

“In Vermont, an agricultural State, wealth in- 
creased between 1860 and 1870 at the rate of one 
hundred and nine per cent., and between 1850 and 
1860 at the rate of thirty-three per cent. only. New 
York State, where both agriculture and commerce 
are greater interests than manufactures, gained two 
hundred and fifty-two per cent. in wealth during 
the last decade, and only seventy per cent. in the 
former one. ; 

“The purely agricultural States of the West show 
almost as great an increase in the latter period. In 
Illinois it was over one hundred and forty-three per 
cent, : 

“ Even Maine, notwithstanding the much-lament- 
ed loss of hership-building, had gained in 1870 eighty- 
three per cent. on the total property owned in the 
State in 1860, while the gain in the previous decade 
was only fifty-five per cent.” 


Mr. HAZELTON, of New Jersey. It is 
thus shown conclusively to every one but a 
* revenue reformer,” that under the system 
of protection we have increased in wealth in 
an unexampled degree, notwithstanding four 
years of the last decade we were engaged ina 
war of a magnitude of which the world’s his- 
tory contains scarcely a parallel. In that war 
nearly a million men were engaged on either 
side, not iu producing, but in consuming; not 
in building up, but in tearing down and de- 
atroying. And yet, sir, with such remarkable 
evidences of prosperity, it appears to be the 
determined purpose of some members on this 
floor to destroy the very system of duties that 
has brought such a measure of prosperity to 
our common country. a 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kerr, ] 
in his virtuous zeal’ for free trade, declared 
on this floor to-day, ‘‘Shame, shame on 
America,” for not reducing her import duties, 
in view of the fact that some of the nations of 
Europe were reducing theirs. Mr. Chairman, 
I hardly supposed that the theory of free trade 
was so demoralizing as to induce one of its 
advocates to thus disparage his country for 
enacting and. continuing laws which have so 
greatly increased its wealth and material pro- 
gress. Instead of crying “shame,” I should 
rather say ‘All honor to my country for thus 
sustaining the scriptural doctrine of providing 
for its own household.’ 

Again, sir, the same gentleman is so un- 
American in his feelings and sentiments that 
his “honesty” compels him to denounce the 
American manufacturers as robbers, and roll- 
ing in wealth from their ill-gotten gains, but 
he has no reproachtul words for the titled 
manufacturers of the Old World, who have 
amassed wealth aud power from the labor of 
men, women, and children, who have received 
barely enough wages to eke out a miserable 
existence! Sir, L hurl back this calumny on 
the manufacturers of this country as a base 
slander, and I appeal to the well-paid laborers 
of the various manufacturing interests to sus- 
tain men and measures which will forever pre- 
vent the reduction of wages in this country to 
a level with those of Europe. 

It is a well known fact that the price of labor 
has advanced in England. Why? Because 
of the rapid advance made in manufactures 
in this country, and the demand for skilled 
laborers. Let us retain our present rate of 
duties for another decade, and we shall do 
much to lift the laborers of Kurope out of their 
present ‘‘slough of despond.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to say afew words 
in relation to the condition of the laborers in 
the farming districts of Europe. Two years 
ago, Professor Cook, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of New Jersey, paid a visit to Great 
Britain and Europe, to make observations 
with special reference to the condition of agri- 
cultural industry. He found agriculture in a 
flourishing condition, but the laboring popu- 
lation in a state of abject servitude. In Scot- 


land he found heads of families working for 
two shillings a day, boarding themselves, and 
living upon the coarsest food, having meat not 
more than twice a week. And the condition of 
things was the same in England, Iréland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and other European countries. 
He extended his examination eveti to Nor- 
way. He says that in journeying through that 
country boys and girls would accompany them 
from one post to another in order to return 
in the stages; and their greatest desire was to 
learn something of our language. They had 
their books containing translations ; and they 
were anxiously inquiring as to the character 
of our language and country. The greatest 
desire of the young mén and women was to 
accumulate money, in order that they might 
come to this country ; and this was no excep- 
tion ; the same feeling was manifest in every 
country he visited. 

Sir, why do these people wish to come to 
America? Because here labor is rewarded. 
But if you reduce wages to a level with the 
degraded and oppressed prices of Europe, 
what inducements will there be for those people 
to come to this couutry? We have felt pride 
in considering our country a refuge for the 
oppressed of other lands. I say, then, reward 
labor by living wages; protect all industrial 
interests; and those poor people will still be 
anxious to come to a land teeming with fer- 
tility to assist in turning up our prairies and 
adding to the productiveness of our country. 
Protect American labor, build up diversified 
industries, create a home market near the 
producers, and the imagination of man can- 
not foresee the glorious future of this country. 

Sir, in my district, I have a numerous con- 
sutueucy from the Emerald Isle, that country 
which was prosperous until the power and cu- 
pidity of Hugland crushed her manufactures 
and reduced her to penury. Many of them 
came in destitution, with barely enough money 
to pay their passage across the ocean; but 
they came with stout hearts, and hands willing 
to work. What is their condition now? A 
large proportion of them have purchased small 
homesteads, and by their industry are doing 
much to develop the agricultural resources of 
my district. Othersare employed in the num- 
erous manufactories at good wages, aud under 
our liberal laws have become American citi- 
zens. What is true of my district, is true of 
almost every other in the country. Knowing 
as we do that the wealth of a nation consists 
not only of land, but of industries, Jet us 
see to it that every inducement is offered the 
toiling aud oppressed millions of the Old 
World to come and add to our wealth and 
prosperity by their intelligent labor. Ibelieve 
the most efficient way to do this is in continu- 
ing our present protective duties, and thus se- 
cure a fair compensation for labor. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection permit me 
to say that while most of the manufacturing 
interests of this country are prosperous, there 
is one important one in a depressed condition. 
Lallude to the manufacture of glass. The cost 
of producing this important article of every- 
day use consists largely of soda-ash and labor, 
and the cheap ash and pauper labor of Belgium 
and France come in direct competition with 
the glass manufacturers of this country. I 
have a letter from one of the oldest and most 
reliable manufacturers in my district, in which 
it is stated that at the present time “forty per 
cent. of the glass furnaces of this country are 
standing idle.” In answer to the inquiry what 
are the profits of glass-making at the present 
time, he says: 


‘Tt would have been more pertinent to have asked 
whatare the losses? I donot believe there are half a 
dozen establishments in the country that will make 
adime on this year’s business. Quite a number in 
your district have already succumbed to tho times 
and put out their furnace fires.” 


I call the attention of the committee to 


‘these facts, and trast that this important in: 
terest will receive due consideration, and that 
soda-ash at least will be placed on the free 
list, as it is not an article produced in this 
country, and does not come in competition 
with any of our American industries. In my 
district the glass furnaces were originally 
erected in those portions covered with forests, 
and considered unproductive except for fuel 
and lumberto be used in the factories, Since 
that time the forests have disappeared, the land 
has been cultivated and improved, and large 
towns have sprung up in the vicinity of these 
factories and become the center of a pros- 
perous and flourishing agricultural district, 
affording anear market for a large amount of 
agricultural products. And this is not all; 
the forests having disappeared it was neces 
sary that the coal fields of Pennsylvania should 
be reached in order that cheap fuel could be 
obtained ; consequently, it is mainly owing to 
the capital invested in this business that we 
have railroads running through the district, 
still further developing the resources of the 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, the prosperous developments 
in my district resulting from manufacturing 
industries are no exception tothe general rule ; 
go where you will in this country and you will 
find that the establishment of manufactories 
of various kinds always adds to the thrift and 
prosperity of the country. Knowing this to 
be true, | trust that Congress will not, by any 
act it may pass, cripple the already prosperous 
industries of this country, but on the contrary 
strengthen those that are languishing. 

Mr. Chairman, I have as briefly as possible 
given a history of the various tariff laws of 
this Government from itscommencement, and 
have contrasted the condition of the country 
under the different systems, and I think every 
candid reader must come to the conclusion 
that the prosperity of the country has been 
greatly promoted by protective tariffs. Let 
us for a moment consider the policy that bas 
been pursued by other nations in relation to - 
their home industries. 

We are’ frequently reminded by gentlemen 
on this floorthat “i free-trade England” should 
be our great example, and that by following 
her lead we will be enabled to reach a degree 
of prosperity unheard ofin the past. Sir, what 
was the policy of England in relation to the 
three great interests mentioned above? Not 
protection in the mild form now accorded to 
this country by our present tariff duties, but pro- 
hibition. As late as 1819 the duty on iron im- 
ported in English bottoms was thirty-one dol- 
lars per ton, and in foreign bottoms thirty-eight 
dollars per ton! These duties were continued 
until 1834, when, by the combination of cheap 
capilal, cheap labor, and perfected machinery, 
she was enabled to compete with the world, 
and the tariff rates were reduced: The same 
policy was pursued in regard to woolen goods. 
For five centuries the manufacture of woolens 
was protected by every means known to the 
cupidity of the English Government; the ex- 
porting of native wools or importation of for- 
eign cloth was prohibited by fines, imprison- 
ments, and even death! In 1746 these were 
modified to transportation for seven years. 
The same means were adopted to build up 
her cotton manufactures. In this branch of 
industry she had no advantages, but, on the 
contrary, every pound of cotton used was im- 
ported many thousand miles; but by prohib- 
iting the importation of cotton cloth, and im- 
posing heavy penalties on any person selling 
the same, cotton industries were so well 
protected that in 1860 the value of. cotton 
goods exported from England amounted to 
the enormous sum of $862,166,254, while 
the combined exports of iron, steel, wool- 
eus, machinery, and silk amounted to only 
$204,000,000! During the year ending June 
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30, 1871, the imports from England amounted 
to $590,978, 550. Thus we see how England 
protected her industries until she felt that 
sbe could compete with the industries of the 
world, and then she proclaimed the heresy of 
free trade. Yet gentlemen on this floor point 
to England, and ask us to imitate her exam- 
ple! Sir, let us imitate the example of Bng- 
land in her past history, and we shall not be 
told, as we have been during this debate, that 
one seventh of the cotton cloth, one third of 
the woolen goods, and one fourth of the iron 
and steel used in this country, amounting in 
gross to the sum of $116,000,000, are manu- 
factured abroad. On the contrary, if we 
adopt a permanent protective policy all of the 
above articles will be produced in excess of 
the home demand, and our foreign commerce, 
she loss of which is so much deplored by the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Brooxs,] 
will again revive, aud assume greater dimen- 
sions than ever before. 

Sir, what is true of the protective policy of 

England is true of other European Govern- 
ments. For the benefit of the agriculturists 
of the country Í will allude to the fact that the 
manufacture of beet-root sugar was almost 
created in France by protection, and it is now 
oue of the most important industries of that 
country. The following extract proves how 
the creating of this interest contributed to 
others of almost equal value: 
“At an agricultural meeting in Valenciennes, 
France, some years ago, a triumphal arch was 
erected and inscribed, ' The growth of wheat in 
this district before the production of beet-root sugar 
was only nine hundred and seventy-six thousand 
bushels: the number of oxen was seven hundred. 
Since the introduction of the sugar manuticture 
tue growth of wheat has been eleven hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand bushels, and the number 
of oxen eleven thousand five hundred.’ This is a 
remarkable statement of the superior value of diver- 
sified, industry. Ic is impossible to awaken a new 
activity in the body-politic without quickening all 
its old activities, stereotyped social system tends 
to ran in old ruts. A progressive society is con- 
stantly seeking new developments of productive 
power.” 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted that, 
our present protective duties probibited the 
importation of foreign goods, and consequently 
should be reduced. If such were the case to 
a great extent, I doubt not that this country 
would be much the gainer, for we should then 
rely upon- ourselves and produce inabundance 
everything needful for ourown wants. But, sir, 
this statement, like many made by free-traders, 
ig not sustained by facts. In 1860, a com- 
parative free-trade period, we imported $280,- 
000,000 worth of goods; in 1871 the amount 
imported into this country was $415,750,000 ; 
the former amount paying an average duty of 
nineteen per cent. and realizing only $49,000,- 
000 of revenue; the latter sum paying an 
average duty of forty six and three fourths 
per cent., and realizing $194,000,000 of reve- 
nue, proving most conclusively that a protect- 
ive tariff always realizes the greatest amount 
of revenue to the Government, , 

Sir, we are continually met with the cry 
“ Reduce the revenue; we are paying the pub- 
lie debt too fast.” Sir, we have already 
reduced the revenue $20,000,000, by placing 
tea and coffee on the free list, and it can be 
further reduced by- placing on the same list 
many other articles that do not come in ¢om- 
petition with American labor ; the income tax 
expires by limitation, aud the internal taxes 
can be greatly reduced and in a short time 
wholly abolished, if our present tariff laws 
are coutinued. Consequently thé revenue can 
be reduced to the extent recommended by the 


Secretary of the Treasury without affecting | 


injuriously the great industries of this coun- 


Mr. Chairman, it is admitted that ander our 
defensive tariff our country has made unex- 
ampled progress in. manufactures aud domes- 
tic commerce, The decrease of our foreign 
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commerce is attributed by revenue. reformers 
to our protective policy. ; 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Beooxe] has on séveral occasions in this 
House painted us beautiful word pictures of 
the magnitude of our foreign commerce in 
1860, particularly in the Chinese seas and 
Indian archipelago. He saw those seas white 
with the sails of American commerce, and in 
the ports of China and Japan the Anierican 
flag floating from many  mast-head ; while 
inland he saw the camels laden with goods 
bearing the ‘trade-mark of Lowell? Since 
then the gentleman has visited these seas, 
and his heart was made sorrowful by the 
absence of this commerce; and he would have 
the country believe that our protective duties 
have caused this decline; and he abjures us, 
like himself, to forego our convictions on the 
question of protection and declare in favor of 
č free trade,” and thereby, according to his 
theory, restore our foreign commerce. Sir, 
we need not attribute the destruction of our 
foreign commerce either to protection or free 
trade, but to the policy of England during the 
dark days of the rebellion. 

Mr. Chairman, instead of renouncing my 
convictions on the defensive policy, I call on 
the gentleman from New York to return to his 
‘+ first love,’? and did hy his great influence in 
promoting American ndustries for another 
decade at least, and doubtless at the end of 
that period he will see far greater progress in 
this country than he has witnessed during the 
last decade, and should business or inclination 
lead him again to the Orient, his heart will be 
gladdened by the sight of numerous lines. of 
steamers going to and fro between our Pacific 
ports and those of China, Japan, and the islands 
of the Indian ocean ; and instead of the weary 
camel toiling beneath his heavy load, he will see 
railroads built of American iron, with trains 
freighted with goods, bearing not only the trade- 
mark of Lowell, but of numerous factories in 
this country, drawn by first-class locomotives 
manufactured either at Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
or Paterson. Mr. Chairman, I do not con- 
sider this any fancy picture ; it will be more 
than realized if, for another decade,,this coun- 
try can continue its present defensive policy. 
Consequently I appeal to the present Congress 
to sustain American interests, and let us re- 
member that the “‘ true gain of every country 
is. ample wages to the laborer. The laboring 
classes are the nation. They are the produ- 
cers, and they are moreover, the greatest con- 
sumers. Their expenditure makes the great 
home market.” 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. H. STARKWEATHER, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
Iv THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 25, 1872, 

On the joint resolution to authorize the erection of 
a colossal statue to the late Admiral Farragut. 
Mr. STARKWEATHER. Mr. Speaker, the 

éivil war through which we-have just passed 

was a contest for national integrity and national 
existence. The Army and Navy, alike inspired 
by a true ¢oricéption of the magnitude of the 
issues at. stake, vied With each other in patri- 

otic effort. — i moet . 

The country will never forget the services 


fof Grant dnd Sherman, and Sheridan and 
' Thomas, and a score of great leaders beside, 


who organized victory and wrought suécess for 


| our arms in the field, nor the thousand heroes 
t who by théir valor upheld our banner through 


years of terrible conflict. Nor will they forget 
Farragut and Potter, and Foote and Golds- 
borough, and Rodgers and Winslow, aud Paul- 
ding and Worden, and othérs who have added 


réndwn to our naval history.” ‘If the Navy: ‘ii 
our recent civil war performed a less Conspt 
ous: part than thë Army, still their: services 
were important and indispensable’ tó our sue- 
cess. ; gee rat 
The American people take a jast pride in 
our Navy. [ithe war of 1812 they iwon iw- 
perishable renown, and British pride was ham- 
bled in its presence; and Hull and Decatur, 
and Perry and Portet; and McDonough and 
Lawrence, in their wooden ships challenged 
the grateful admiration of their courtrymén 
and the respect’ of ‘their adversaries." And 
while in the recent war we point with pride 
to South Mountain and Antietim, ‘dnd Gettys- 
burg and Richmond, and Appomattox, we 
remember with no less gratitude the services 
and successes of our Navy àt New ‘Orleans, 
at Vicksburg, at Fort Donelsow, at Port Hud- 
son, in Mobile bay, in the tedious blovkading 
service, and in the conflict when the Kearsarge, 
under the command of the gallant Winslow, 
struck down the life of the English-built rebel 
cruiser, manued by the pride of the English 
navy. i S a En 
In all the history of the world our Navy, 
from the days of Perry and Decatur to this 
hour, has been unequaled in success, consid- 
ering the disadvantages under which it fought. 
Amid a multitude of gréat names who have 
added honor and renown to our Navy, tower- 
ing above them all in greatness, in success, 
and in the affectionate gratitude of the nation, 
stands the illustrious name of Farragut. =  ; 
Admiral Farragut was born at Campbell's 
Station, near Knoxville, Tennessée, July 6, 
1801. His father, George Farragut, was a 
native of Minorca, ‘but at an early age came to 
this country and served for seveh years in the 
revolutionary army. When the war of 1812 
came on he applied to his old friend, Captain 
David Porter, and through him ‘obtained’ a 
commission as sailing-master iu thé Navy. |: 
Owing to the kindness of this eminent naval 
hero young Farragut, at eleven years of age, 
received a warrant ag midshipman, and was 
ordered to Porter's own ship. His: first. two 
years’ cruise in the Pacifi¢ ended ih’ the’ ¢ap- 
tare of the famous frigate Essex. We bave 
not a very minute account of thepart he played 
in the stirring events of this celebrated cruise. 
History, however, tells us that-he was present 
at the capture of the Nocton, @ British packet 
of ten guns, on December 11, 1812, and the 
Alert, March 14, 1818. After a time, when 
the fleet had been reduced to, three ships, 
acting Lieutenant Farragut returned to duty 
as midshipman on the Essex, where he re- 
mained during the remainder of the remark- 
able cruise. Nearly every Bnglish whaler in 
the South Pacific was captured. The havoc 
which the Hssex had made on the English 
commerce was so disastrous that the British 
admiralty seut out a number of cruisers to 
destroy. her. ' fie 5, eri 
In the winter of 1814, while the Essex was 
lying at Valpardiso, she was blockaded for, six 
weeks by two of these cruisers, the Phabe 
frigate and Cherub sloop. It is mot a little 
significant that the English ‘commander, Cap- 
tain Hillyer, refused to, fight. the Hasex< with 
his single ship, though she. was the . larger 
vessel of the two, had. the heavier armament 
and the greater crew by sixty-five: men. After 
Captain Porter .had. left: the port and was. en- 
deavoring to get to sea, his ship was-seriously 
damaged while trying to double the Point of 
Angels, and before-he could regain the port 
both of the British cruisers: made an attack 
upon Him which resülted in the capture of the 
Essex after. a severe fight of two bours and a 
loss of more than one half of his men. It: waa 
à trying ordeal for a lad of scarcely thirteen 
years to go through, He ‘was , surrendered 
with the ship, paroled, placed on: board’ the 
Essex junior, and finally ordered’ to New 
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York. When she was about to enter Sandy 
Hook she was overhauled by the British ship 
of war. Saturn, and declared a prize. After 
being irregularly detained for sometime she 
was released, and in her he finally reached New 
York in safety. 

Farragut had but limited advantages for edu- 
cation, but he improved them welland in time 
became a man of learning. He was familiar 
not only with the principal European lan- 
guages, but also with Arabic and Turkish, rare 
accomplishments under any circumstances, aud 
especially rare with the members of a profes- 
sion as laborious as the Navy. 

In 1828 he was ordered to the Norfolk navy- 
yard, where he remained on shore duty until 
1838. 

In 1888 he was placed in command of a 
Brazilian squadron, and on his return he was 
again sent to the Norfolk navy-yard. In 1888 
he was ordered to the West Indies as lieutenant 
commander of the war-sloop Natchez. In 
September, 1840, he was promoted to be com- 
mander, and put in command of the sloop-of- 
war Decatur, for a cruise in the South Atlantic. 
Again he went to Norfolk in 1848, and in 1851 
he was ordered to Washington as inspector of 
granane, and in 1854 to the San Francisco 

ard. 

When the rebellion began he was living at 
Norfolk, and made no secret of his disappro- 
bation of the disloyal action of most of the 
people of that place. He was told that he 
would not be allowed to remain in Norfolk if 
he gave utterance to his sentiments. ‘Very 
well,” was his reply, “then I will go where T 
ean live and utter them.’’ When the yard was 
destroyed by Commander McCauley, Farragut 
had left the city and returned to New York. 
He left Norfolk on the 18th of April without 
money, and with difficulty reached New York. 
Here he learned of the destruction of the Nor- 
folk navy-yard and our vessels stationed there. 
He bastened to Washington and tendered his 
services to the Government; but there was no 
ship for him tocommand, and for nine months 
this master mind of the Navy was compelled 
to wait for an opportunity for service. At 
length, however, he was appointed to lead the 
fleet which was to attack New Orleans, on the 
20th of January, 1862, and on the 8d of Feb- 
ruary he sailed from Hampton Roads, having 
selected the Hartford as’ his flag-ship. He 
reached Sbip Island on the 20th, and organ- 
ized the West Gulf blockading squadron, 

Many difficulties lay in his way. They were 
all surmounted by him, and active operations 
began on the 18th of April. After six days’ 
bombardment he found that the forts below 
New Orleans were not likely to yield, where- 
upon, instead of retiring, he determined to 
break the great chain which the rebels had 
stretched across the river and engage their 
powerful fleet that was assembled above it. 
On the morning of the 24th of April the fleet 
advanced, the chain was broken, and battle 
joined, the forts helping the enemy by a fire 
of tremendous weight. The action was a most 
singular one, and inaugurated a new feature in 
naval warfare. His biographer says: 

“The enemy had iron-clads and rams, but they 
were utterly defeated, losing fourteen of their eight- 
een vessels. Forts and fleet had both been van- 

uished. The Federal gun-boat Varuna was lost. 

‘bree of the assailants were disabled and obliged to 
fallback. With the rest of his fleet Commodore 
Farragut continued his course, and took possession 
of New Orleans on the 25th of April. His order of 
battle on this occasion was thoroughly characteristic 
of the man, in its prom ptness, readiness of resource, 
and its quiet, undaunted courage. Wo give but a 
single sentence, that in which, after detailing the 
needful preparations for the coming combat, he 
said: * Whatever is to be done will bave to be done 
quickly. When, in the opinion of the flag-officer, 
the propitious time has arrived, the signa! will be 
made to weigh and advance to the conflict. He will 
make a sienal for close action, and abide the result, 
, conguer or be conquered.” g 
eturning to the Gulf he made Pensacola his 
headquarters, and was for some time employed in 
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perfecting the blockade of the Gulf ports and in 
directing the attacks that were made on Corpus 
Christi, Sabine Pass, and Galveston, all of which 
places were taken. He was made senior rear ad- 
miral on the llith of July for the capture of New 
Orleans—a well-deserved reward for well-performed 
services, and the bestowal of which was warmly 
approved by the country. In the. spring of 1863 
Rear Admiral Farragut codperated with General 
Grant in his movements against Vicksburg. 

“The passing of the enemy’s strong works at Port 
Hudson wasa repetition of what had been done the 
previous year at New Orleans. Only two of his ves- 
sels were able to get by them—the flag-ship and 
the Albatros, One vessel was destroyed and some 
others injured; but the two that effected the pas- 
sage blockaded the mouth of Red river for several 
weeks, and prevented the sending of supplies thence 
to Vicksburg, and the fall of that place was finally 
due to famine, Subsequently Rear Admiral Farra- 
gut directed the naval operations against Port Hud- 
son, which fell atthe same time with Vicksburg. 
To attack the forts at Mobile, and render that port 
useless to the enemy had long beena favorite project 
with the naval commander in the Gulf; bat it was 
not until late in the summer of 1864 that he was 
supplied with the requisite force. 

“A combined attack was arranged for the 5th of 
August, and was made with success. The enemy 
were confident of their ability to repulse their as- 
sailants, relying much on the power of their famous 
armored ship, the Tennessee, supposed to be the most 
powerral war-vessel in the world. They handied 

er well, and she and her associates madea vigorous 
resistance and were most gallantly sustained by the 
forts; but all resistance proved vain in the end, 
though more than once, in the course of the action, 
the event seemed doubtful. The Tennessee was 
taken and all the rest of the enemy’s naval force 
was destroyed; and on the 6th one of the forts was 
abandoned and another surrendered on the 8th. 
The third held out to the 23d of August, when it 
succumbed under a tremendous bombardment. 

“These successes destroyed Mobile as a port of 
theenemy. There was no more hloskade breaking 
hears of in that quarter. Greatly against bis wil 
Admiral Farragut yielded at the beginning of the 
action to the urgent appeals of the officers of the 
squadron, and suffered the Brooklyn to take the lead 
instead of the flag-ship, the Hartford; but when the 
Tecumseh monitor, commauded by the gallant 
Craven, was sunk by a torpedo, he could no longer 
be restrained, but dashed forward with the flag- 
ship, believing, he said, that the torpedoes had been 
so long in the water that they wero probably innocu- 
ous. Though his own vessel was of wood, and the 
Tennessee an iron-clad of great strength, he did not 
hesitate to drive his flag-ship against her sides at 
full speed, and, as the event proved, with complete 
success. 


During a part of the action he was lashed in 
the rigging, the better to observe and give 
orders in the fight. Like all of his exploits, 
Rear Admiral Farragut’s action at Mobile 
combined, to an extraordinary extent, useful- 
ness with brilliancy, practicality with daring. 
The whole country was full of his praise, and 
the regard in which be was held was unalloyed 
by auy feeling of doubt or envy. Foreign 
countries were almost as loud in his praise as 
his own. The English, who are good naval 
critics, took the lead, and were as warm in 
lauding him as they were in singing the great- 
ness of General Lee. The London United 
Service Magazine, which was by no means 
given to speaking favorably of the Union 
cause or commanders, said ‘‘ Farragut is Co- 
lumbia’s Nelson; the highest praise an 
Englishman could bestow on a foreign navai 
officer. 

It also said that “the 5th of August, 1864, 
wasa brilliant day forthe United States Navy, ” 
and that ‘at Mobile, Admiral Farragut dis- 
played the attributes of an experienced naval 
officer, resolution and zeal, ingenuity and per- 
severance, ready ability and immediate dash.” 
The Prince de Joinville said of the battle near 
Mobile : 

“The Amerioans there accomplished a feat of 
arms of which they have reason to be proud, for 
there is not a more transcendent one in the naval 
history of our time; and the skillfuiness, the energy 
shown on this occasion, as in so many. others, by Ad- 
mirai Farragut, incontestably piace him in the first 
rank among the naval officers of all nations.” 

In November, 1864, Rear Admiral Farragut 
went to Washington to give his views with re- 
gard to certain contemplated naval operations. 
The next month he received the thanks of Con- 
gress, and the grade of Vice Admiral was 
created for our Navy, and he was appointed 
to hold it, which placed him under the Presi- 
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dent at the head of the navalservice. Here- 
turned to blockading duty in the Gulf, and 
toward the close of the war was sent to James 
river. In July, 1866, he was promoted to the 
rank of Admiral. created for him. The mer- 
chants of New York, feeling that his services 
had been invaluable to the national commerce, 
spontaneously made up a purse of $50,000 
and presented.it to him. He had been too busy 
in fighting the enemy to make profits, as some 
other of the naval olficers had done, either in 
the capture of blockade-runners or the seiz- 
ing of cotton. 

His biographer appropriately says: 

“No character in our national history has united 
more fully than did his a grand, honest, brave heart, 
with a simplicity and artlessness of manners which 
won the loveof every true man.” 

It was my pleasure to meet him soon after 
the close of the war, and while many who had 
done little, infinitely less than be, were sound- 
ing their own praise, and were filled with com- 
plaints of want of popular appreciation, he 
calmly awaited the verdict of history and never 
boasted of his services. Thus he bore himself 
at home, and when abroad receiving the atten- 
tions of the sovereigns and eminent men of 
almost every European nation, he seemed 
never to seek his own, buthis country’s glory. 

What nobler test of loyalty tban his? Born 
at the South, married and living at the South 
at the commencement of the war—unmoved 
by the clamor for State sovereignty and State 
rights as interpreted by the leaders in the re- 
bellion, while many of his old associates fell, 
he was true in his allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion and his country. 

When his neighbors said to him that ‘he 
would not be allowed to remain in Norfolk if 
he gave utterance to his sentiments,” he re- 
plied, ‘Then I will go where I can live and 
utter them.” This reply shows the true char- 
acter of Farragut, his devotion to principles 
and to duty, 

And be was alike true to his convictivns of 
duty in every relation in life. He was the 
true friend, the devoted husband, and the real 
Christian hero. And when at last the cher- 
ished friendships of life wereabout to be bro- 
ken, with a firm faith in the promises of the 
infinite One, he exchanged this world’s fleet- 
ing honors for the unfading glory of the celes- 
tial. He gains in death immortal life: 

“So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

Andtricks his beams, and with new-spangled ora 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

So (he) sank low, but, mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the 

wayes, 
* * * + * * * + * + 
‘He hears the unexpressive nuptial song 

in the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love, 

There entertain him all thesaints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies 

That sing, and singing, in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes,” 

He has no need of monumerit of bronze or 
marble to perpetuate his fame, yet a grateful 
people, appreciating his services, and cherish- 
ing his name with affectionate veneration, have 
sought thus appropriately to express their 
homage. Let the rarest. skill lay her divinest 
art under contribution in the marble statue of 
Farragut. 


Condition of the South. 
SPEECH OF HON. J.H. SLOSS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 20, 1872, 


On the report of the joint select Committee on the 
Insurrectionary States in relation to the condition 
of the southern States. 

Mr. SLOSS. Mr. Speaker, as an humble 
member of this House, which has been hon- 
ored by the presence here of the great. and 
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pure men of the past generation, my sole 
object has been, as far as I could, in honest 
emulation, to restore fraternal feelings between 
the diferent sections of our once happy and 
prosperous country, and to secure such legis- 
Jation as would inure to the benefit of my peo- 
ple, aud to place them, the people of all the 
South, as well as of my district and State, 
upon an equal footing, as to their rights and 
privileges, with tbe citizens of all other sec- 
tions; to aid in the development of the vast 
resources of our country, North and South, 
East and West, and the encouragement of 
guch enterprises as would result in substantial 
benefit to either aud toall. Ihad hoped never 
to have recurred to sectional matters on this 
floor in political sense, but that, while rep- 
resenting, as I humbly do, the people of my 
district, and the State of Alabama in part, 
I might claim at the same time, in my bon- 
est endeavor to be a useful Representative 
jn the national Congress of the country, and 
in my votes and acts, to legislate fairly and 
honestly for the good of the whole country, 
for every class and for every section. I am 
here, of course, with my first duty and nearest 
interest to represent the local affairs of my 
own district and State. Beyond that it has been 
my sincere desire to consider always the honor, 
the safety, the prosperity, and the good of the 
entire American people. 

But, sir, I am afraid this same spirit has not 
always actuated other Representatives upon 
this floor, and I am constrained by a sense 
of duty to rise in defense of the people of my 
section and to speak against the unjust legis- 
lation sought to be imposed upon them, based 
as it is upon unfounded statements. made by 
ignorant hirelings, and at the instance and in- 
spiration of reckless and mercenary partisans, 
who, devoid of any honest feeling of patriot- 
ism or proper sense of the interests of the 
country, sow discord and strife among. the 
people that they way profit by the misfortunes 
of tbeir countrymen. It was earnestly hoped 
that when the war ended peace would return, 
and that the bitter feelings engendered would 
be allayed by conciliation and a national fra- 
ternity. But the dominant party of the coun- 
-try have sadly disappointed that hope, and by 
an unwise, unjust, as well as by a revengeful 
policy, have kept alive the fires of hate, and 
have sought by every ingenuity and cruelty 
of the law to further subjugate: the southern 
people. -The President of this party, on com- 
ing into power, with a blare of trumpets pro- 
claimed. ‘‘Peace on earth and good will 
among men.’’ We looked to him for justice, 
His great military triumphs, all men thought, 
would make him generous to the prostrate 
foe. The history of his administration, on 
every page of which is written military des- 
potism with the point of the ever ready bayo- 
net, shows painfully our mistaken hopes and 
illustrates more than one truth in history. 
But further commentary is unnecessary, and 
it is perhaps not becoming in this place to 
criticise. _ Enough that there is no hope from 
the head of. the Government, and no mercy to 
be expected at the hands of those who put 
him in power. 

The war was over; a brave, manly fight had 
been maintained. We were at the mercy of 
the conqueror. ` Seven years have passed. yet 
no mercy ever came. We have read of the 
magnanimity which characterized the brave 
conquerors of other times and on other fields, 
but it is notin the history of our day or of our 
war. Coriquered and prostrate yet; stripped of 
every resource, denied every privilege ; ruled 
by an iron despotism, with enforced equality 
sought to humiliate and degrade. In these 
long years; in these conquered Stites, notone 
word of conciliation or of generosity has come 
to: us from this great: party or its leader; but, 
on-the contrary, every device has been resorted 


to—the suspension of the writ of. habeas: 


corpus, the military satrap system, the Ku: 
Klux laws, the mixed schools, enforced social 
equality under the name and. guise of ‘* civil 
rights,” and the withholding of amnesty that 
we might further feel that we had: no rights 
under the laws and Constitution of the Repub- 
lic that this dominant party were bound in any 
manner to respect. 

The war has been ended seven years, and in 
that time the earnest desire of the people of the 
South has been to have peace, to return to their 
usual avocations, and to promote in every way 
the welfare of their families and the good or- 
der of their communities. The Radical party. 
prospered by the war, and they did not intend 
that it should cease when military operations 
were ended; and they have carried out their 
purpose. Both Houses of Congress have every 
day resounded with diatribes against us.. The 
grossest exaggerations have been made as to 
the condition of affairs, and the cunningest 
inventions to keep alive and promote disorder 
and dissensions in our midst. In despite of 
all this there are no people on this‘ continent 
to-day more obedient to the laws of the coun- 
try, or more anxious to preserve their alle- 
giance to the Government than the people of 
Alabama. They have suffered, they still suf- 
fer, but [ am proud to say that they have been 
true and faithful in every duty as good citizens, 
and no man can gainsay it. 

In a vast country like this, made up as it is 
with so many and different elements of soci- 
ety, disorders will occasionally exist. They 
grow out of athousand promoting causes, and 
within the past year we have seen that they 
have occurred in New York, Pennsylvania, 
in Hlinois, and in other northern and western 
States. In them all the laws have been vio- 
lated and defied. The mad excitement of the 
hour, no matter what the occasion, has carried 
the perpetrators to violent excesses, and 
brought communities for the time into disre- 
pute. I donot claim that the South has been 
exempt from such eruptions. In the abnormal 
condition of things which has existed there 
since the war, and I need not stop to particu- 
larize, it would have been marvelous had 
there not been; but our misfortune has been 
this: that whenever and wherever a disturb- 
ance, of whatever character, has occurred 
within our territory, its magnitude has been 
exaggerated, and the cause imputed to but 
one source, that of disloyalty. There are 
instances of violation of law and the good 
order and decency of society having been 
summarily punished by outraged and excited, 
though ill-advised citizens. There have been 


personal feuds; there have been occasional | 


outbreaks here and there by lawless men. 
There have been local disturbances, not one 
of which has originated in political feeling 
or was of any sectional or national signifi- 
cance, arising as they did from other causes 
and upon the impulse of the moment; for 
men are imbued with the same passions every- 
where; yet in every instance the northern Rad- 
ical press has heralded them to the country 
as originating in disloyalty and resistance to 
the Government, and they have been cited 
in this Hall as a reason, and ‘a foundation 
to build upon, why unjust and cruel laws 
should be fastened upon all the people of the 
South. Sir, in behalf of my people, I protest 
against such injustice, based as it is upon such 
insufficient evidence. i 

The majority report of the Committee on 
Southern Outrages, gotten up as that commit- 
tee was for purely partisan purposes and pre- 
sented to this House for its consideration, is but 
a tissue of exaggerations and misrepresenta- 
tions from the. beginning to the end. Let any 
impartial man read it; let him know the char- 
acter of the’ testimony it contains and of the 
men who gave it, and I do not. fear or doubt 


. danger. 


lels: 


his decision.. There can be: but one opinisa: 


of it, and that as I have characterized: iti 


What if that report has beet: propped up. here: 


by members of this body claiming to he repres: 
sentatives from States in ‘the South, it does: 
not alter my opinion, because I. speak honestly: 
of that which I know to be true and which. 
nine tenths of the people ofthe South know 
to be true. : pk bes 
Heretofore, sir, in the best days of the Re- 
public, members of ‘Congress were. bere. to 
represent the opinions, the will, and the best 


interests of the people of their districts. They” 


stood upon. this: floor to. advocate their rights 
and to defend their interests. 


of what? They denounce in speeches the intel- 
ligent, honest, and influential of their. own 
people, in order, by pandering. to the preju- 


dices of an ignorant: and easily-influenced | 
population, to keep themselves: in place, They: 


join hands with the party which seeks to crash: 
us to the earth, and in speeches: and votes.do 


their utmost to rivet:our chains.. What do they. ` 


care for the character of their State or the fair 
fame of their people? Listen to some of. their 
statements aud believe them if you can. They 
assure you with a well-assumed virtue and hor- 
ror, and withouta blush, that the South is the 
most infernally, diabolically lawless land on the 
face of the earth; that there men are hunted 
down and killed for political opinions. Fety: 
strange to say, these men, so reckless in the: 
utterance of such radical opinions: on: the’ 


stump, and from their places in Congress, are, 


alive, fresh and robust, and bere to-day *to. 
draw their pay and tell you these horrible: 
stories. Were the malice and power of their’ 
party less, we might enjoy the extreme absurd- 
ity of their statements. Such men as these 
advocate the adoption of this report ‘and 
vouch ‘for the credibility of the testimony it 
contains. Par nobile fratrum! Some ‘time 
ago the ex-Governor of ‘my State,- whose 
official thrift had been a subject: of general 
remark, appeared in this city before the Ku 
Klux Committee, and testified under oath, :as 
he was required, that he had been obliged: 
to fly from his home and State to save his: life 
because of his political opinions, and. that ‘he 
could not return without the most’ imminent 
The next day he drew his per diem 
and mileage as a witness and went. straight 
back among the people he bad so vilely tra- 
duced, and suffered no other consequences, 
as I have learned, than their unmitigated con- 
tempt. a Botte ha 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will not further occupy 
the time of this House by multiplying individ- 
ual cases, which are within my own knowl- 
edge, of the utter absurdity and falsity of the 
statements made and charges brought against: 
our people. They are, indeed, too numerous 
to mention, and almost too ridiculous to com: 
ment upon. The white people of the Soith 
are not devoid of common sense, if it is true,’ 
as our enemies allege, that they have no patri- 
otism. The termination of the war ended’al! 
resistance to the Government ofthe United: 
States. The ambitious dream of a separate 
government was hopelessly. broken.: = That 
idea has been forever completely and utterly 
abandoned. Such being the case, what would 
logically follow? A return to their allegiance 
to the United States. This has honestly and 


unreservedly been the case. True, the long war - 


made deep wounds—we were more than human 
were they not.: To-many ‘these wounds aré 
yet sore; no hand from the North has beew 
stretched out to heal them ; time, thateures’all 
things, has done more than kindness. I may be 
pardoned for any pride I may éxhibit in the 
proud courage and gentle submission: of the 
southern people. History furnishes no patal- 
Throughout the North® the political 


BTL. 


b À: strange spet: 
tacle presents itself to-day. There are those: 
here who whoclaim to be representatives, and. 
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Grand Army of the Republic come together 
on certain occasions and decorate the graves 
of the soldiers of the Union Army. We 
know that here and there in a national ceme- 
tery repose the bones of confederate dead, 
where guards were placed that no sympathetic 
hand might scatter a flower there. Sectional 
hate followed into death. I mention this 
merely to show the spirit which has been képt 
alive and which actuates to-day the people of 
this country against the South, and the con- 
stant irritation and insult to which they have 
been subject in and out of Congress, and in 
reply to the demand so constantly made, why 
are we not peaceful and good to the ‘‘ best Gov- 
ernment and the best people the world ever 
saw?” 

Mr. Speaker, we may have committed 
high political crimes and rebelled against a 
paternal authority. We cannot speak of that 
now, nor is it wise to revive any question that 
it involved. Ionly wish to say that we have 
never repelled the hand of friendship, nor 
turned away at any effort-of reconciliation ; 
our opportunities todoso have not been many. 
On the subject I have just mentioned, on 
decoration day, in the South the people carry 
flowers and scatter them on the graves of ‘‘ the 
blue. and the gray” alike. There are no guards 
there to stay the sympathetic hand, or insalt 
with the rude bayonet the generous purpose. 
Enough to that people that it is the grave of 
a brave soldier; with him all enmity is buried, 
and the flower sprung from the soil of carnage 

. rests, emblem of Christian charity, upon the 
grave of friend and foe alike. 

To revert to the subject of this Ku Klux 
report. The principle of law is that a man 
is presumed to be innocent until he is proved 
by competent testimony to be guilty. Ifyou 
will carefully examine the reported testimony 
of the Ku Klux committee as to the outrages 
alleged to have been committed in Alabama, 
you will find in nearly every case wherever the 
character of the witness against our people 
was questioned or examined into they were 
found to be unworthy of belief. In many 
cases these witnesses were too ignorant to un- 
derstand the nature of an oath, or totally and 
notoriously deficient in character for veracity 
in the community in which they lived. 

At Huntsville last fall the committee were 
investigating the cause of a riot which took 
place there over two years since, and a negro 
man (George Roper) who was engaged in the 
riot, caught with a gun in hand, and who had 
been indicted for murder, wag brought before 
the committee as the principal witness against 
the white citizens of the place, and, of course, 
testified that the blame of the riot rested en- 
tirely with the whites. Mr. Breck, of the com- 
mittee, in a cross-exaimination, asked this col- 
ored witness if some of the best and most 
intelligent of the white Republicans of the city 
were not present at the time and scene of the 
riot. He answered, ‘ Yes, they were.” Mr. 
Beck then asked him if he knew why a com- 
mittee appointed by Congress to investigate 
and report upon the condition of affairs in the 
South should have selected him only, an igno- 
rant negro, who was one of the riotérs, to be 
summoned and to testify in regard to the mat- 
ter, and not one of the many respectable white 
Republican citizens who were present. He 
answered, “I don’t know, unless it was that 
the Lord gave me more knowledge than he did 
them.” 
nesses, make up the body of this voluminous 
report, and is not-entitled to even respectful 


attention. The committee did not seek to learn. 


facts from intelligent and credible sources, but 
seemed to look for it from the most ignorant 
and malicious, notwithstanding which they 
make but a poor case, and stand in no enviable 
light beforethe American people. Prejudice 
may carry a people far in wrong-thinking, but 


Such testimony, and from such wit- 
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you must not insult their intelligence; that 
they will not stand. 

In this connection let me call your attention 
to the extraordinary and remarkable state- 
ment of a witness before the Ku Klux com- 
mittee, and whose testimony is actually printed 
in that report, that you may know the extent 
to which hatred of a people, and blind, 
fanatic party zeal will carry a man. It is that 
of Rev. Parsen Lakin, of Alabama, Meth- 
odist minister, sent from the North to preach 
the gospel in that. country, and who swore 
that a lady in Alabama, member of his 
church, gave. birth to a child, which he saw 
and carefully and minutely examined, and 
which he stated to be a perfect representation 
and fae simile of a disguised Ku Klux, out of 
the temples of which grew two gristly horns; 
that the mother had been frightened by the 
Ku Klux Klan, and that this Ku Klux child 
was the sad result. I need not add, sir, that 
the testimony of the attending physician, 
whose character for integrity no one dare gain- 
say, and other persons, make this reverend 
gentleman’s statement a preposterous lie, cut 
out of the whole cloth ; or that, before he had 
left the committee-room, his whole life had 
been proved a lie—a whining, political, reli- 
gious scoundrel, practising his rascality under 
the protection of the church, and who goes 
yet unwhipped of justice, though the devil in 
the end will have his own. ‘These are the sort 
of men, and it is upon such testimony that 
Congress is expected to hold eleven States 
and nearly ten. million people under the pro- 
visions of the Ku Klux law and at the mercy of 
the President. 

The officers sent by the Federal Government 
to administer and execute the laws in the 
southern States have done little, for the most 
part, to reflect credit upon themselves or the 
Government, and they have done nothing to- 
ward dispensing even-handed justice, or pro- 
tecting the rights of the people. Governors 
have robbed their State treasuries, and fled 
from the wrath of an outraged people and the 
penalties of a violated law. Custom-house off- 
cers and tax collectors: have, with impartial 
hand, filehed equally from the people and the 
Government. Even the ermine of the Federal 
judiciary, in more than one notable instance, 
has been bedraggled in the dirt of partisan pol- 
itics. In atrialheld at Huntsville, in my State, 
of parties indicted for the violation of the Ku 
Klux law within the last year, there was a 
deliberate effort made to libel the peaceful 
and law-abiding character of our people by 
malicious misrepresentations of the facts put 
in evidence, and in which the rulings of the 
court astonished the whole bar of the State, 
and made good men despair of impartial justice. 
In this case, the accused parties were indicted 
at the November term (1871) of the United 
States district court for the northern district of 
Alabama, for conspiringand banding together 
unlawfully, and going in disguise to the prem- 
ises of one Wier, to injure, wrong, and op- 
press him, &c. ‘These parties had each some 
months prior to the finding of the indictment 
in the district court been indicted in the State 
circuit court of Limestone county for the same 
offense, that of maltreating, while in disguise, 
the person of the said Wier. The jurisdiction 
of the State court was ousted, notwithstanding 
the fact that all diligence had been given by 
the State authorities of Limestone county to 
bring these parties to a speedy trial. 

The fact that a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion had taken cognizance of the cause, though 
presented to the Federal judge in a legal man- 
ner, was utterly disregarded, and the accused 
were hurried to a trial upon the indictment 
which their counsel had not been given time 
to read. . The indictment of November was 
dismissed on motion of the district‘attorney to 
enter a nolle prosegui. The prisoners and 


their counsel were required to await the find- 
ing of a new indictment; aad I am informea 
that in less than five minutes after the indict- 
ment was returned into court by the grand 
jury they were required by the court to go into 
trial. I am credibly informed, and by the best 


‘authority, that the evidence offered in this 


trial did not prove either directly or indirectly 
that Wier was injured or oppressed or wronged 
by the accused for any political cause or reason. 
In fact, the testimony of Wier himself went to 
show.that he was maltreated simply to prevent 
him from appearing as a witness against one 
of these parties in a cause then pending in the 
circuit court of that county. There was no 
evidence showing the character of that, suit, 
but when the counsel for the defense offered 
to show the nature of this other suit, it was 
excluded by the court as irrelevant, though it 
was of a character entirely personal, and with 
no origin or connection with party polities. 

There was no evidence whatever on this 
trial that these parties defendant belonged to 
an organized band of disguised men, nor was 
there any evidence showing the existence then 
of such an organization as the Ku Klux, not- 
withstanding the anxious and eager inquires 
of the court and attorney on the subject. 
These parties were convicted by the court, and 
sentenced to a term of years in the peniten- 
tiary at Albany, New York—the sentence of 
one being for ten years. The most that was 
proved upon them was assault and battery, 
committed by parties in disguise. ‘he State 
laws are severe, and justly so, on such viola- 
tions of peace and good order, and the State 
court would have vindicated the violated law 
and properly punished the offenders, which all 
good men desired, but this unwarranted usurp- 
ation of the rights of the State and the sacred 
privileges of the people has no justification 
in any facts or circumstances connected with 
the case, and meets the severest condemna- 
tion, Much attention was called to this trial 
at the time, and its events make up a chapter 
in the history of this peaceful and law-abiding 
people that by them will be remembered with 
mingled feelings of shame and indignation, as 
intense and as general as the wicked and 
designing malice which falsely, by acts and 
declarations, branded them as a people prone 
to the ways of violence and disorder. 

An imposing stage effect was given to this 
trial by an armed body of men, “ with halberds 
drawn,” stationed in the court-room by order 
of the judge, the alleged cause of which was 
that facts and information had the night before 
been communicated to his honor which im- 
peratively demanded this extraordinary pre- 
caution. What these ‘ facts”? were, and what 
this ‘‘information,’’? and from whence they 
came, is still a matter of wonderand conjecture 
to those good citizens. A further precaution 
his honor took—serio-comie in its interpola- 
tions—in the following transcribed fulmination 
to the United States marshal of the court: 

“Information has reached me that a considerable 
number of persons attending on this court come 
into its presence wearing fire-arms or other deadly 
weapons. My sources of information leave no 
room to doubt its correctness. To bring deadly 
weapons into a court of justice during the sitting 
is an offense of the highest character, and deserv- 
ing of extreme punishment. Itisa fagitious and 
unpardonable contempt of the law,and an indecent 
and monstrous exhibition of the foll spirit of tur- 
bulent crime. It must be met and crushed, To do 
less than stamp it as abominable would be a re- 
proach to civilization, Christianity, and law. The 
marshal and his attendants ard. charged with the 
duty of excluding from the court-room any person 
guilty of this wicked practice, and they are author- 
ized to make courteous and civil éxamination of 
the person, and any one refusing to be so examined 
shall not be allowed admission to the eaurt-room.” 

His honor’s distempered fancy, it will be 
seen, saw horned and cloven-footed Ku Klux 
at every glance; albeit theré were none in 
evidence, hideous and grotesque, ready to 
spirit away the prisoners in a flash of brim- 
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stone, and to transform and transport the very 
body and dignity of the court itself. 

But, sir, these are serious matters to us. 
Let me give you yet another illustration of how 
justi¢e is dispensed to the people of Ala- 
bama. 

At this same term of court a man from Lau- 
derdale county, in my own district, who had 
peen indicted by the State court for the mur- 
der of one of our best citizens, and who, not 
three weeks before the sitting of the Federal 

“court, had sued out a writ of habeas corpus 
before the judge of our circuit court, and had 
been very properly refused bail, was released 
by this United States district judge on straw 
bail, on a bond of $1,000, and went scot-free. 
There was in this case no observance of the 
plain teqnirements of the law, in giving notice 
to the solicitor, or examining a single witness, 
the only. evidence necessary being that the 
accused belonged to the Radical party, and 
that the murdered man had been a member 
of the other party, and a sympathizer with the 
southern cause. 

. There are many other such cases, the details 
of'which I will not occupy your time in giving. 
They are matters of record to-day in my State, 
‘and in all of which, from first to last, the 
United States district court has been prosti- 
tuted to partisan purposes, exercised unwar- 
ranted authority in mockery of justice and in 
contempteor law. The shallowest, flimsiest 
pretenses have been sufficient for the hunting 
down and the punishment of southern men. 
On the other hand, the grossest outrages have 
been committed upon our people by the hire- 
lings of the Government, and not one word in 
their-condemnation, or one step toward their 
correction by the proper authority. A glar- 
ing instance of this kind is that of the United 
States marshal of this same United States dis- 
trict court, who, shortly before the holding of 
the court, in February last, with a squad of 
hired rowdies and robbers whom he had with 
him as a posse, attacked’ and shamefully beat 
and maltreated an old inoffensive and peaceful 
citizen of Morgan county, in my district, (Mr. 
M. Sensabaugh, of Decatur,) and without the 
slightest pretense of provocation or justifica- 
tion. whatever—nothing but the fell spirit of 
devilish hate and mischief which actuates such 
miscreants in such positions. And yet these 
facts were known to the court and to the pow- 
ers at Washington, and this man Thomas is 
atill retained asa ‘peace’! officer in Alabama. 
This is: the statement of a simple fact as one 
of many instances of the same kind throughout 
the South. But, Mr. Speaker, they are ‘* loil,” 
deeds of “loil” men, and as such, require no 
farther comment. 

I- have shown you briefly, sir, as my time 
would permit the political and civil aspect of 
affairs in my State and throughout the South. 
Let-me add a word or two here as to the mili- 
tary governments to which we have been 
more or less subjected under the pretense to 
Congress and the world that it was to protect 
the lives aud property of loyal citizens of the 
South: against the still rebellious spirit of the 
people; andto enforce the execution of the laws. 


‘Phe country is familiar with the use that has 


- been made of-them. It was seen in Missis- 
sippi; where the white people were kept. from 
the polls, aud the most subservient of satraps, 
without alocal habitation, or even the color 


of: citizenship, was: foisted by his bayonets 


into a seat in tbe United Statés Senate. In 


Texasa similar attempt was made; Dut through: 


souiefailure.in the management proved abor- 


tives: Only.a few days since we'bad the scandal 


ofthe “Gatling: gans brought to- bear upon a 


recusant division ofthe Radical Legislatire in 


Louisiana, yheretheir:“ moral influence” was 


used’.to: bring them to terms; When later, 
however, the properly constituted: authorities 
of the State asked*fop the: eoGperation of the 


| 


Federal troops to preserve the peace and order 
of the city of New Orleans, seriously. threat- 
ened by disturbing elements, the request was 
refused. : 

In my own State we have also had the bene- 
fit more or less of a military surveillance, and 
have experienced the tranquilizing effects of 
their vigilant protection. At a riot which 
occurred at Eutaw, in the district of my. dis- 
tinguished Radical, anti-Ku Klux friend and 
colleague, [Mr. Hays,] about a year ago, the 
commander-in-chief of the army of occupation 
of Alabama, with his troops at hand, occupied 
a seat upon the platform where there was pub- 
lic speaking, around and about which the riot 
began, and was conspicuous that day as one 
of the bright and shining lights of the Radical 
party, and in the beginning of the fight by the 
remarkable speed he exbibited in vanishing 
from the scene. His conduct there was worthy 
of the man who, when he abandoned his head- 
quarters at Huntsville and came to Washing- 
ton asking to be placed upon the retired list as 
‘Cunfit for service,” published libels against 
the citizens whose hospitality he had partaken, 
and uttered unfounded and base slanders 
against the virtue of women whose shoe-latch- 
ets he was unworthy to fasten. He published 
that the ‘f women of the South are used as 
corrupters of officers, and also of men, virtue 
on the average being no greater in the South 
than elsewhere, and thus after a time the 
company at any town loses discipline, the ser- 
geants and corporals are injured with liqnor 
and licentiousness, the men scattered, the 
morale broken down, and there might as well 
be no troops there. Ku Klux might come up 
in the next field and kill somebody and the 
soldiery be no wiser.” This the language 
of an officer in high position in the Army of 
the United States, sent to protect with his 
troops the southern people | 

Sir, the South wants peace, and, in the 
name of justice, are we never to have it? Un- 
wise and injurious legislation and constant 
partisan agitation have almost paralyzed our 
industries and made bankrupt our people. 
Common sense and a common interest wiil 
teach every one that this state of things can- 
not much longer continue. The North grew 
rich upon the war. The South was impover- 
ished. Butif the South remains much longer 
in this condition the North will become seri- 
ously afflicted. The productions of the United 
States that are available in foreign commerce, 
that is, that are exported aud made effective 
in the payment of our imports, are mostly 
agricultural. Without these exports our im- 
ports would cease and our country become 
bankrupt. The immense products of the West, 
consisting of provisions and breadstuffs, are 
to a great extent consumed in the family ; but 
comparatively a small amount is exported ; in 
fact, the regular export of agricultural products 
of the West, except when crops fail in Europe 
or when war exists in some portion of the 
world, is not of such magnitude as to form a 
national asset worthy of much consideration. 

The productions of a planter that are con- 
sumed, either in the making of his crop or 
the support of his family, do not increase his 
wealth or furnish him with means for payment 
of debts or purchase of property. It is only 
that portion which he has for sale over and 
above expenses that adds to his wealth. Now, 


by far the greater portion of the agricultural |! 


products of the West are consumed by our- 
selves, and add to our export wealth only so 
far as they sustain those who are producing 
export values. But the products of southern 


| agriculture are just the reverse, and particu- 


larly in our great staples where the larger por- 
tion is. abaclately exported. Every bale of 
cotton isa bill of exchange that balances an 
import or debt equivalent to its value, and 
even of that portion of our cotton which is 


Ho. 


or REPS. 
nominally consumed at the Hast, a portior, is 
wrought into manufactured goods. and. ex-) 
ported. In tobacco our foreign’ exp 
greater than the amount. consumed: in: 
family, and this would probably havé been the: 
case with sugar and rice but for the destruc 
tion of those interests by the late war. | 
in the case.of sugar and rice consumed in, the 
family, they are equal to a foreign export from 
the fact that they save us from an import equal 
to their value. Be dea! 
During the late war the United States Gov- 
ernment was seriously affected by the want of 
our export values; fortunately for it, petro- 
leum sprung up as if by magic and furnished 
something, and credit was relied. upon to` make 
up the deficit. Since the close of the war 
the South has furnished in cotton alone over 
fourteen hundred millions, and of tobacco, 
sugar, and rice, probably three hundred mit- 
lions more; and this in seven years. Had oyr 
industries been protected by the fostering ¢ x) 
of ‘the Government the amount. would t 
been much larger. The rapid return of finan- 
cial prosperity to the Government is largely 
attributable to this source; in fact, without 
them it is difficult to see how the nation could 
have sustained itself. The most surprising 
thing to financial minds that are not imbued 
with political aims and ends is that the people 
of the East and West do not see their own 
interests in protecting ours. [n a national 
point of view it must be seen that. it is desira- 
ble to increase our export values, while even 
those who are ingapable of looking only: at 
private interests ought to see that money would: 
be saved to them by cheap cotton, tobacco 
sugar, and rice, They of the Hast and West 


8 
are the consumers and not the producers of 
these things. So long as the present. state 
of things continue, so long as the Governmeiit 
is using allits energies and power to destroy 
the productive interests of the South, they must 
pay high prices for thein. i ie 

Mr. Speaker, in the name and on behalf 
of the people of Alabama I utter my solemii 
protest against the passage of an act calculated 
to oppress them, and against any legislation 
which will infringe upon their rights ‘as, Ameri- 
can citizens. I claim for them, sir,.the same. 
protection and security which the Constitution 
and the laws guarantee to all alike. ‘I'here is 
no justification for such acts, nor any founda- 
tion in truth. The State government of Ala- 
bama will compare with any in the faithful exé- 
cution of the laws, and the people are behind 
none others in the bonest discharge of every 
obligation as citizens of the State and of the 
United States, eas : 


Kw Klux Outrages. 


SPEECH OF HON. HORACE MAYNARD, 
OF TENNESSEE, 2 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
May 80, 1872. nite 
The House having met for debate as in, Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union~ `` 
Mr. MAYNARD said: Re ce 
Mr. Speaker: The southern confederacy, so 
called, was composed of eleven States, not 
counting Kentucky or Migsouri. The effect 
of the war was to deprive them all of local 
government, They, were. held in the grasp 
of the military power. under the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with such semi-ciyil: administration, 
as would. keep the peace and adjust personal, 
rights between the citizens. 
The first. effort of Federal . authority af 
the rebel arms were dispersed wag, to: rets-. 


ne 


tablish the State governments. 


Congress had adjourned on the4th of March, 
previous, and would not: assemble until the 
following December. The President had jist 
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been assassinated, and the Vice President, an 
emphatic antagonist of the lost cause, had suc- 
ceeded him. The new Executive entered at 
once arid vigorously upon the important work 
of what has ever since been designated as 
reconstruction. By the assembling of Con- 
gress, in December, organizations had been 
formed inthe several seceding States which 
were intended to be respectively State govern- 
ments. 

A controversy at once arose between the 
President.and Congress whether the business 
of reconstruction appertained to the executive 
or the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment. This struggle, from its inception until 
it concluded in the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent, will form, I am persuaded, one of the 
most interesting chapters of constitutional 
history. In fact the new governments could 
not stand unless recognized by Congress, as it 
very soon became manifest. Such a recogni- 
tion they would undoubtedly have received had 
they pursued a policy at all in harmony with 
the general sentiment of the country. They 
had been ordained by the white people alone, 
and practically by the same class of men, gen- 
erally the same persons, who had engineered 
the rebellion. Had they been equal to the 
work of establishing governments the rebel- 
lion would not have tuiled. They were not, 
and this second attempt failed also. 

Deluded by the belief that the President was 

on their side, and that in some way a new con- 
test was imminent in which the South would 
regain her lost fortunes, they yielded to the 
most extravagant suggestions. New hopes 
were awakened and the old hatred revived. 
The emancipated slave was treated as a vassal, 
the native Unionist. and the settler from the 
North as outlaws—~‘' niggers,” “scalawags,” 
and " carpet-baggers,’’ with no rights which 
these infatuated rulers felt bound to respect. 
‘The statutes and judicial decisions of that day 
remain a perpetual testimony to their cher- 
ished hostility toward what they called the 
old Government, and to all who had aided it 
in the overthrow of their rebellion against it. 
Life was not sate, individual rights were con- 
temned, repeated mobs disgraced the largest 
cities, and the populace openly predicted the re- 
sult ofthe “next war,’ when the ‘niggers would 
be put back,” and we’ should get ‘our 
righta.’’ Certain of the self-styled better classes 
affected to regret these manifestations, at least 
deprecated the responsibility for them; but the 
tone of the entire press, and the language of the 
leaders of thought, secular and sacred, indi- 
cated unmistakably the real drift of public 
sentiment, Loyalty to the Government, stig- 
matized alternately as ‘‘ Radicalism” and ‘‘nig- 
ger equality,” was made odious beyond meas- 
ure. Things looked squally. A reaction had 
set in, which would in a short time have made 
the condition of the freedman and the Union- 
ist, native or northern, worse than if the south- 
ern confederacy had been established. 

The President, confident in the belief that 
the Republican party was fast going to pieces, 
and deceived by the professions of the old 
rebel leaders, was too much engrossed in or- 
ganizing a new party, to be composed of the lat- 
ter and such of the former as could be induced 
toapprove his policy, to render much assistance, 
Like James II and Chules X, he did not 
understand his epoch, :.ud so added another 
to the list of distinguished failures. * 

A convention of southern Unionists of all 
colors and nationalities assembled in Phila- 
delphia late in the summer of 1866. They 
appealed for protection to the country in the 
name of their slaughtered brethren. Their 
appeal was sustained, and the ensuing elec- 
tions resulted in overwhelming majorities 
against the President and his policy. The 
Republican party did not go to pieces. 

- Congress now interposed and undertook the 


work of reconstruction. It was a weary and 
discouraging process. Rebel hatred, execu- 
tive hostility, Democratic opposition, aud half- 
hearted Republican support, presented serious 
obstacles. Taking universal suffrage as the 
basis, they built upon it with the best avail- 
able material. The great body of the old gov- 
erning classes were mad and sullen. They 
took no. part in the business, and used their 
influence to prevent all others from doing so. 
This was not all; they organized an active, 
unrelenting opposition, unscrupulous and reck- 
less. No wonder that they greatly embar- 
rassed an undertaking of such intrinsic diffi- 
culty. The condition of these States after the 
war was truly deplorable. Their revenues 
were exhausted and the sources of revenue 
almost dried up. Their treasuries were empty ; 
their debts had increased; their credit was 
doubtful; their labor system was deranged ; 
their railroads and moneyed institutions were 
run down; their public buildings were in 
ruins; in short, everything was to be done 
and little to do with. 

Everybody was invited to codJperate who 
would. The old rebel class no doubt believed 
that no government could possibly be estab- 
lished without them. Many ‘still so believe. 
As they would not assist, nothing less could 
be done than to try. Those of them who were 
willing to take hold, like Governor Holden 
and Governor Brown and several honorable 
gentlemen of this House, were pressed into the 
service and made prominent; the native 
Union men, most of them unused to public 
office, were brought out from the retirement 
of private life; northern men who attracted 
by the natural advantages of the South had 
sought homes there at the close of the war 
were invited to participate ; colored men of 
character and intelligence were encouraged to 
assist. In this way, and by these men, the sev- 
eral governments were one by one established, 
amid what obloquy and derision and cal 
umny and: false accusation it would be diffi- 
cult to tell. The great mass of the rebellion 
was seething with rage; their spea'ers, their 
newspapers, the Associated Press tcumed with 
denunciation. The Democratic party made war 
from party policy, alike without principle and 
without feeling; certain Republicans who seem 
to think it a condescension to belong to the 
party lifted up their voices in disparagement 
and passed virtuously by on the other side. 
Perhaps none of their maligners was more reck- 
less and unreasonable than Mr. Greeley, of the 
New York Tribune. How difficult ithas been 
to secure action here in the House, and 
whence has come the most fatal opposition, 
none know so well as we who have felt its 
secret and unavowed power. 

Yet the good work went on to final and 
complete success. As such the exasperated 
rebels now acknowledge it and are only too 
eager to get it into their bands. The deserted 
seats in both Houses of Congress are now all 
reoccupied. 

I propose to inquire briefly into the condi- 
tion of these States since reconstruction, so 
farasto ascertain the progress of their material 
interests. The joint Committee on the Condi- 
tion of the Insurrectionary States have obtained 
directly and incidentally much information 
upon this point. As a member of that com- 
mittee, aud chairman of a sub-committee to 
take testimony in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida, I have beey able to add something to 
my previous kuowledge. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 

Rev. Charles W. Howard, a Presbyterian 
clergyman by profession, and a rebel captain 
during the war, examined at Atlanta as a wit- 
ness for the minority, isthe editor of an indus- 
trial and agricultural paper, a vice president 
of the State agricultural society. He has been 
connected, as he says. with the agricultural 


societies of the State for twenty years, and in 
that way has given attention to the subject 
tt very closely indeed; perbaps more so than 
any man in the State.” This gentleman saya 
the progress since the war has been very won- 
dertul. The agriculture of the State has been 
greatly improved, and he thinks it is now ina 
better condition than it ever was before, even 
previous to the war. Not only new and valu- 
able growths, but cotton has been produced 
with the most extraordinary results, and pro- 
duced largely, he thinks, from the very indom- 
itable energy of the people. Young men who, 
previous to the war, were of good blood and 
fortune, and accustomed to affluence, when the 
war was over pulled off their coats and took 
hold of the plow handles and have placed 
themselves in a condition to be independent 
men. 

The building up of the towns has been 
marvelous. Atlanta is an illustration. Savan- 
nah has increased very greatly in population, 
in wealth, and in material industry, and its 
prosperity is next to that of Atlanta. Her 
chief pursuit is commerce, and that is greatly 
increased. Augusta has an enormous water- 
power, and some of the finest cotton factories 
in the United States are to be found there. 

The advance of the railway system has been 
very much greater than ever known before. It 
has been a surprise to all. The tendency of the 
popular mind has been in that direction. 
Money that was heretofore occupied in the 
purchase of slaves now goes to manufactures 
and the development of their material re- 
sources of every kind. If undisturbed he 
thinks the present course of events—this was 
in October last—will lead to a degree of pros- 
perity never yet known. 

With such facts, established by such a wit- 
ness, and they are abundantly confirmed, what 
becomes of the complaints against the so- 
called carpet-bag governments and the mis- 
erable excuses for Ku Klax villainy and out- 
rage? 

a BEHAVIOR OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

This is not all. Mr. Howard is a native of 
Georgia, but was educated in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, and with such opportunity of 
forming his opinions, he declares his emphatic 
belief that it would have been better for the 
negroes had they remained in slavery ; but he 
testifies that they have been quiet and orderly, 
under very strong temptations to be otherwise, 
and to a wonderful degree. This is confirmed 
by many other witnesses of similar sympathies. 
`‘ Their conduct has generaily been good, bet- 
ter than I expected.” ‘‘ Peaceable, quiet, and. 
orderly.” ‘+ They act quietly and try to acquire 
homes for themselves.” ‘'The negroes deserve 
greatcreditfor their behaviorasarule.” ‘+ En- 
titled to very great credit for their conduct.” 
‘We have a very law abiding, orderly set of 
negroes.” ‘* Perfectly humble and obedient, 
as much so as I ever saw them during slave 
times.’’ ‘Generally the negroes work better 
than I ever supposed they would. A great 
many of them acquire property.” ‘The ne- 
groes asa class have been behaving remark- 
ably well.” ‘ There is a great disposition on 
the part of the old people to learn to read.” 
‘‘ They have behaved so well that the remark ia 
not uncommon in Georgia, that no race on earth 
relieved from servitude under such circum- 
stances as they were would have behaved so 
well.” ‘*As peaceable as any people in the 
world’? “A great deal less miscegenation.”’ 
These expressions taken each from the testi- 
mony ofa different witness, and many similar 
to be found, prove beyond cavil the excellent 
conduct of this class of persons, 

Their desire for education is very great and 
amounts often almost toa passion. For the 
school-house and the church they haveshowna 
readiness to make the greatest sacrifices. No 
untaught people ever displayed a greater thirst 
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for knowledge. Naturally religious, they pro- 
vide to the extent of their’ means, and some- 
times beyond, for the maintenance of public 
worship. Hence the school-house and the 
church are often erected to the postponement 
of commodious private dwellings—perhaps not 
an unpromising tendency ina peoplestruggling 
upward towards a better civilization. 
: THEIR OFFENSE. 
Butas a complete offset to conduct like this 
are two. inexpiable offenses; they were free 
and:they were Republicans. As freemen they 
were a perpetual reminder of the rebellion, 
„its boastful promise and its ignominious failure. 
As Republicans they were, in a special sense, 
the friends of the hated Federal Government 
“and of all who had united to preserve it. This 
was as gall and bitter wormwood to the de- 
feated but still defiant rebel spirit, the same 
spirit which in the first months of the war im- 
prisoned so many Union men in Knoxvilleand 
then sent them to die in Tuscaloosa, and which 
subsequently became so terribly conspicuous 
in. the prison pens of Andersonville and Belle 
Isle, Salisbury and Castle Thunder; the old 
spirit of the southern Democracy, intolerant, 
domineering, and implacable; the spirit of 
the bowie-kuife, the bludgeon, and the cow- 
hide. Any open expression of this feeling was 
no longer sate, aud therefore out of the ques- 
tion. The first experimental mobs and riots 
had been disastrous to their authors, and some 
new form of cruelty had to be devised by which 
the victims couid be attacked without danger 
and the perpe:rators escape detection, 


‘THE KU KLUX ORGANIZATION. 


These conditions were met by the powerful 
and widely ramified organization known to 
the public as the Ku Klux. Dating back to a 
period within two years after the close of the 
war, it soon extended itself into every south- 
ern State. It was secret as much as it is 
possible to make such a thing secret. Besides 
the usual methods of secrecy, every member 
as far as possible was involved, as. principal 
or accessory, in some criminal violation of law, 
which would seal his lips from consideratious 
of personal safety. Oaths were imposed with 
à fearful penalty and held paramount to those 
administered by authority of. law, The semi 
military character appeared in the form of the 
separaie:dens or councils, in the arms, and the 
uniforms—the. latter contrived for the com- 
plete disguise of horse and. rider, and made 
purposely grotesque at once to frighten the 
timid and to impose upon the intelligent, if 
necessary, as mummers on a masquerade ; 
it appeared also in their movemeuts when 
abroad, in the execution of ordered punish- 
ments by parties ignorant both of the offender 
and his offense, and in the subjection of the 
whole to a single controlling head with con- 
venient subordinates for different States and 
smaller jurisdictions It was composed of white 
men of southern birth, in politics Democrats. 
The leaders, so far as [ recollect, without an ex- 
ception, were of rebel antecedents and con- 
nected by high rank with the rebelarmies. Their 
victims: were either Republicans, white or col- 
ored, or, Democrats who were hostile to the 
ordér. ‘For while all Ku Klux were Democrats, 
I take pleasure in adding that all Democrats 
were not Ku Klux. And more, there were per- 
sons manifestly not in the confidence of the 
Ku Kiux whom their victims were afraid to 
approach with the cruel story of their wrongs, 
and who, baving read nothing but their own 
local newspapers, testified, and testified truth- 
fally, and { must think, to their utter disbelief 
in the Ku Klux and their alleged outrages. How 
indeed should they know? Blissful in their 
‘ignorance, it would have been folly to be wise. 

‘EXAMINATION IN GEORGIA AND FLORIDA. 
: ‘Before going into a detail of the operations 
‘of this bloody order, let me dwell a moment 
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upon the part I bore in the collection of testi- 
mony. I have said that l wasa member of the 
Committee on the Insurrectionary States, and 
chairman of a sub-committee to take evidence 
in North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. Associated with.me on the sub- 
committee were the gentlemen of the House 
portion of the joint committee from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Scorienp,] from New York, [Mr. 
LansIn@, ] and from Indiana, [ Mr. Voorgess, ] 
and from the Senate portion of the committee, 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Bayanp,] 
the last two forming the minority of the sub- 
committee. This committee was appointed 
on the 22d, day of September last, but, owing 
to the private engagements of some of the 
members, could not reach Atlanta, the cap- 
ital, of Georgia, until the 20th of October. In 
a few days Mr. Voornres was compelled by ill 
health to return home, and Mr. BAYARD, the 
other minority member, notified the sub-com- 
mittee that professional engagements would for- 
bid him to remain longer than until the 15th 
of November. This greatly restricted our time, 
for the majority of the sub-committee did not feel 
at liberty to proceed in the absence of the minor- 
ity. There had been taken much testimony re 
lating to North and South Carolina during the 
summer. Thecommitteein Washington took 
the testimony of witnesses in Georgia covering 
some three hundred and fifty printed pages, 
none relating to Florida; yet all the available 
time, excepting four days, was spent in exam- 
ining witnesses in Atlanta. I am led into 
these apparently irrelevant statements by re- 
marks of one of the members of the sub-com- 
mittee made when I was not present and where, 
had I been present, I could not have replied. 
He complains that certain judges of the superior 
court of Georgia were not examined in accord- 
ance with a request by formal resolution of 
the senate of that State. That resolution was 
passed on the 8th of November, the very day 
the sub-committee left Atlanta for Florida, 
and did not reach the sub-committee until alter 
they had closed their work there and were just 
in the act of leaving. Truth requires it to be 
stated that subpenas were issued promptly, 
without question for every witness desired 
by the minority. On reaching Atianta the 
sub-committee proceeded at once with their 
duties and continued day by day, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from early morning unul late in the 
evening, stopping barely for dinner. This they 
did until the very last moment, when compelled 
to take the train to reach Kiorida, They were 
obliged to leave unexamined witnesses sum- 
moned by the minority, and still more who had 
been summoned bythe majority, to the deep 
regret of the injured Republicans of Georgia, 
and certainly to mine, We might well have 
spent two weeks longer. The testimony of the 
Majority witnesses covers five hundred aud 
sixty-four, and of the minority witnesses three 
hundred and three printed pages. 

It is proper to add that we found the cireuit 
court of the United States in session at At- 
lanta. Many witnesses had been summoned 
and were in attendance before the grand jury. 
Arrangements had been made with the district 
attorney to detain them until examined by the 
sub-committee, thus saving many hundreds of 
dollars expense to the Government. 

The same member of the sub-committee has 
seen fit to criticise his associates because they 
did not accept invitations to attend fairs beld at 
Macon and at Augusta; thus occupying at least 
one week of their time, already too limited, 
t2 examine all the witnesses on either side! 
lam forbidden to intimate a purpose to em- 
barrass the investigation; but we may fairly 
infer a disinclination to hear from witnesses 
who were in their own persons the victims of 
Ku Klux outrages. They wbo will take the 
time to examine the volumes of evidence 
will probably conjecture the reason. 


CHARACTER OF FACTS ELICITED. 
It would be impossible to give the evidence 
in detail. I shall group the instances of Jaw- 
lessnexs and violence, giving a few. character- 
istic of the rest. 7 0 o0 00n x 
Burning school-houses: The efforts by:ihe 
colored ‘people for education seem “to have 
aroused a peculiar feeling of exasperation, 
extending to all who engaged as‘teachers*and 
to those who lent them countenance. Wil- 
liam Jennings, a witness introduced by the 
minority, testified upon this subject, and’ I: 
quote from testimony: eS et 


“ By Mr. BAYARD: i $ : ee 
_ “Question. Do you not find that a great deal of 
injury has been done by many of the negro preach- 
ors who are undertaking to lead their people and 
become instructors ? wR Tg 

“Answer. Well, [do not know, >. ae 
«Question. By combining religion and põlitios ? i 

newer, I cannot say that; so far as my experi- 
ence goes, (we have three or four‘here in town,) they 
are very good men.” *# O # oao ow Oa RE 

* By the Chairman: irau 

“Queetion, Is the feeling against these negro 
preachors because of their personal character, or 
want of character, do you think, or is: it -becanse 
they are leading, prominent moen; in whom their 
race confide ? 

“Answer. Well, sir, it might be from both cauges, 
I have no doubt there are some.of them who are 
ignorant, and consequently a little violent and ag- 
gressive. But-thon they are objooted to very mate- 
rially because they are to some extent representa- 
tive men; there is no doubt about tbat. They exer- 
cise a political influence over their race; they wre 
generally a little better educated than the mags of 
tbe negro race, and frequently capable of giving 


good advice, and do give good advice. : i i 
: ' Quertion, Are not many of them intelligent, pru- 
ent men ee aa 

“ Answer. [ think, so faras: my. knowledge goes, a 
majority of them are intelligent, prudent men. © ws 

“Question. Mon capable of giving to. their race 
wige.counsel? A ae Bae 

“Answer, So far as my experience goes, I'think.a 
majority of thom are... : EM aS 

“Question, Has it been very largely owing to their 
counsel that the negroes have committed eo few acts 
of violence, that, as many witnesses have testified 
here, they have borne themselves in a manner that 
hasexcited the admiration even of their opponents? 

“Answer, I could hardly state upon that point. 
I think, however, thatthe general tendency of the 
advice of negro preachers is good... ned 

`‘ Question, You have been asked upon the subject 
of education; whatis the feeling of. the community 
with respect to educating these colored people? 

“ Answer. T am sorry. to say thatit is rather averse 
to it, Pais og on 

** Question. Have you reliable. information of their 
schooi-houses having been burned? Phas 

“ Answer. [have heard of several. , : 

* Question, And of their churches haying. been 
burned ? 1 : ; ‘ 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. i 

“ Question. And of their teachers having. been 
scourged and driven away ? ; 

‘Answer, I have heard those things. 

** Question. In your judgment, what would be tho 
social standing ef any person, without respect either 
to sex or personal culture and cultivation, who 
should engage in teaching a colored school in. the 
State of Georgia? : 

“ Answer. They would be jast ignored entirely, so 
far ag their social standing is concerned. + 

~ Question, It would be sufficient to exclude them 
entirely from what is called society? ae 

t Answer, Yes, sir; even Republican families :of 
reasonably good. standing dare not recognize them, 
for by so doing they would oxclude themselves from 
society. 

* Question. The ostracism extends not only tothe 
teachers themselves, but to all who recognizé them ? 

“ Answer, Yes, sir.” ghee wea 

“By Mr. BAYARD: Heike 

t Question. You were asked by the chairman a 
question which involved the charges of. barning 
churches, school-houses, &c., and | understand. you 
to give an affirmative. answer. -Can'you give the 
dates and occasions when those things. took place; 
do you mean to state that sach things have beeu 
frequent and common in this State? : 

“Answer, Well, sir, ia 1867 and 1868 they: wore 
very common; there was-hardly a neighborhood, 
“until the matter was talked about a great deal, 
where they were willing to.establish colored schools, 

“ Question. Let us come down to within two years 
of this time. What is your statement upon the sub- 
ject; have such acts of vandalism now ceased? 

“ Answer. I think there is a tendency. in that 
direction, as | have remarked before. te te 

‘Question. Is the sentiment of most of. the people 
of Georgia against it? | : ee 

+ Answer. Lthink it is becoming’so...-Lthink it iv 
gettingin that direction. There are a great-many 


neighborhoods where a colored school would not be 
tolerated at all now; I. know there are such in my 
district; but there are neighborhoods where they are 
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inaugurated by the citizens; there is agrowing tend- 
ney in favor of liberality; there is no doubt about 
that. ` 


James Atkins, the present collector of the 
port of Savannah, introduced by the minority, 
testifies upon this subject as follows: 


* My father was a slayve-owner before the war, and 
owned a large tract of land after the war. As soon 
as the war closed, or in 1865 or 1866, he built a school- 
house, and employed a colored man to teach. His 
neighbors, as respectable men as I know, burned 
the school-house, so that he had to abandon the pro- 
ject of having colored schools. The proof was very 
conclusive, to my mind, as to who burned it, They 
were men whom I had beentaught from my infaney 
to have as high respect for as any men I knew; some 
of them were old men, Iadvised my father to make 
no difficulty about it, though I was satisfied it was 
done by our neighbors, whom I had always esteemed 
and respected, 

“ Question. When was that? : 

** Answer. It was in 1865 or 1866; Iknow it was not 
later than 1866, becanse my father died in the latter 
part of that year. My impression is that it was in 
the fall of 1865, or the winter of 1865-66. [have known 
a great many cases of thatsort; wherever men were 
disposed to encourage negroes to educate them- 
selves, or anything of that sort, why, it was not 
thought to be quite prudent. In fact, I have carried 
on the farm myself to a considerable disidvantage. 
I apprehended that it was not a good thing to es- 
tablish nogro schools there under present circum- 
stances, and my first plan wag to put the negroes 
upon the farm, and to advise with them, and to run 
the farm in that way.” 


Caroline Smith, a colored woman, who had 
been twice whipped, in March and October of 
last year, thus testifies on the subject of schools: 


““Queetion. You say they made a general scatter- 
ing of the darkies in Maroh ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. . i 

** Question, What reason did they givo for that? 

“ Answer, They said we should not have any 
schools; and that white people should not counto- 
nance us, and they intended to whip the last one; 
thatis what they said. 

“Question. Why did they not want you to have 
schools? 

Ansur, Schools! They would not let us have 
schools, They went to a colored man there, whose 
son had been teaching school, and they took every 
book they had and threw them into the fire; and 
they said they would just dare any other nigger to 
have a book in his house. We allowed last fall that 
we would have a school-house in every district; 
and the colored men started them. Buttho Ku Kinx 
said they would whip every man who sent a scholar 
there. Thore is a school-house there, but no scholars. 
The colored peoplo dare not dress up themselves 
and fix up, like they thought anything of them- 
selves, for fear they would whip us. I have been 
huinble and obedient to them, a heap more so than 
I was to my master, who raised me; and that is the 
way thoy servo us.” 


You can well imagine that even the most 
incredulous of our committee did not listen to 
this testimony unmoved. It is creditable to 
in their manhood and to their sensibilities that 
some Instances they were moved even to tears. 

Whippings: This word conveys to the mind 
buta faint impression of the cruel scourgings in- 
flicted upon thousands in different parts of the 
South, old and young, white and black, men 
and women, by this base and cowardly crew. 
A dreary sameness characterizes the loug array 
of cases. A body of men armed and in dis- 
guise, in the late night; the victim lone, un- 
protected, and defenseless ; the house opened 
to some lying request, or broken by violence 
while the inmates are asleep. But I will not 
trust myself to follow the sickening narration. 
This must be done by the sufferers them- 
selves. 

One of them, C. C. Hughes, a young white 
man, a native Georgian, a Republican, or in 
rebel parlance a Radical, testifies to their 
treatment of him, page 539: 

“IT think there were about twelve of them. They 
came into my house last May, the 7th day of May; 
early in the morning of the 7th; before day. They 
took me from my house and abused me. 

‘' Question. How did they come into your house? 

‘Answer, They broke into the house; two or three 
came to the door and pushed the door open and 
came into the house, They took me from the house 
and carried me off about fifty yards, and made me 
lie down flat on the ground, and whipped me. I 
have here the hickories to show what they abused 
me with. While they were engaged in abusing me, 
my wife ran to me and gotover me like, but they 


jerked her away. and one of them said, ‘Give her a 
little if she don’t get out of the way.’ They hit her | 


upon the hands, and then afterward held her away 
until they. got through beating me. 
Question. Did they strip you? k 
“Answer. I had only my night clothes on. 
“ Question. How many 
struck you? 


* Answer. I have no idea how many; I cannot || 


tell you how many. 

“ Question. You 
a hundred? . : 

“ Answer. I expect it was a hundred, if not more. 
They made me lie flaton the earth, and there were 
two whipping me crossways like, and one length- 
ways. I was hurt the worst upon the shoulders. I 
have here the hickories that they used, if you wish 
to. see them. 

‘$ Question. Let us soo them. 

‘Answer. [The witness took from a carpet-bag 
some hickory sticks.] This breaking of the sticks 


was done by me,so that I might get them into 
this satchel. All three of these were used at the 
same time. 


* Question. I notice the ends of these sticks are 
broken; did you find them broken in that way? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir: all frazzled like that, just as 
they are here. 

“ Question. The fresh breaks were made by you ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir, [The sticks were from eight to 
ten feet long, and at the larger end about as thick as 
a man’s thumb. 

“ Question, Wore they disguised? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“ Question. In what way ? : g 

“Answer, They had something over their bodies 
similar to gowns. Lhaveacap here with mo that 
was found there. ‘This is it, (showing a covering for 
the head, made of calico.] There was a stick placed 
in the hind part of this cap in order to make itstand 
up straight. And there are holes here, as you can 
see, for the eyes, mouth, and nose, marked with some 
red stuff, 

‘* Question. Where did you find that? 

“Ansoer. On the spot where they abused me.” 


Another victim, A. B. Martin, upward of 
seventy years old, a native of South Carolina, 
but for many years resident in Georgia, a me- 
chanic, holding the office of justice of the 
peace and notary public, testifies to the treat- 
ment he received on the night of the 7th of 
May 1871, (page 549:) 


“I will tell you plainly how the circumstance took 
place. Ilay in one room and my sister-in-law in 
another. I had just got to sleeping soundly, so 
Thad to be shaken two or three times to wake me 
up, The first I know she was shaking me, and said: 
‘Mr. Martin, get up; there are a hundred men com- 
ing hero. I think.’ I jumped right up with my 
drawers on, and ran out and opened the front door. 
I peeped out and it looked to me like a heap of 
women. My mind struck me that it was another 
runaway set wanting to get married. The Alabama 
line is right close by, and they run over on out side 
to be married. Such things had happened before, 
and I thought it was allright. I opened the door 
wide open, and said, ‘Come in.’ I set the chairs as 
well as I could feel them, and said that I would put 
on my clothes and be out in a minute. I put on my 
pants over my drawers. As I went in I told my sis- 
ter-in-law to light the candle. She smelled a rat a 
little worse than I did. I got through, and when I 
went out they presented their guns at me. They 
took me and my step-son out and whipped us a 
plenty. They whipped me so that I had to tote my 
drawers and pants in my hands to the house, and 
they whipped my step-son pretty considerably. I 
do not know what sort of people they are, whether 
Ku Klux or not, but I am sensible that some of 
them are pretty close neighbors to me. They are 
mighty rigid Democrats, and I was as much the 
other way. Gentlemen, I will tell you just as it is. 
Lam a Union man, certain. 

es Question. Did they strip you when they whipped 
you! 

“© Answer. No, sir; Thad my under-shirt and over- 
shirt on, and my drawers and pants on. My sus- 
penders were held with horn buttons, and they 
whipped me until they cut the buttons all to 
pieces, and I had tocarry my clothes in my hands, 

“* Question. How many blows do you suppose they 
struck you? i 

‘ Answer. Icannot tell you. Theystruck me until 
Thad no feeling; if they had whipped on until yet 
it would not have made much odds, 

i Question. Your sense of feeling was entirely 
gone 

“ Answer. I had no feeling. 

uestion. How far was that from the house? 
newer, About two hundred yards. 

se question, Did they whip you standing up? 

Answer. They made me lie down on my belly. 

“ Question. Did they hold you down in any way? 

Answer. No, sir; I tell! you my principles are 
pretty strong, and I just thought I could bear any- 
ing. 

‘ Question. What did they whip you with? 

“Answer, I cannot tell you. It was something 
that flew off in the time of it. There came another 
man walking along, and spoke to him, and they 
went off, and, I think, fixed it again; and then he 
came back and fixed it another spell.’ They got up 
and put a rope around my neck, and tried to draw 
me upto a post-oak sapling. And then they whipped 


| and it 
lows do you suppose they || 


could tell whether it was ten or i 


me about the legs. If you have ever been bit by a 
horse-fly you know that they bite pretty sharp; that 
is about all I could feel. My neck is swelled yet, 
was blaek for two months. 

zeation, You-say they whipped your step-son? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; at the same time. 

tt Question. Is he here Š : 

“Answer. He was fetched here on this same case; 
we both wont before the grand jury. ‘ 

‘“ Question. I understand you to say that in your 
opinion those were Democrats who were whipping 
you, because you were a Radical and a Union man. 

“* Answer. Yes, sir; and I was an officer. I had 
been a notary public forsome time, and I think they 
begrudged me the office. I will tell you what makes 
me know it was my polities. After they crossed the 
fence and got into the big road, (I omitted telling 
that to you before,) the first word any of them said 
to me was, ‘Whatis your politics?’ J told them Í 
was a Union man from my cradle, and did not know 
anything else but to be a Union man. Another man 
said to me, ‘Can you pray?’ I had begun to see. 
into the thing pretty plainly, and to know that 
something was going to take place. I said ‘Iam 
not a praying man; butif I was the prayers of the 
wicked avail nothing.’ One took me with a gun 
across my head, and sortofstaggeredme. Iam con- 
fident it was on account of my politics; I know it.” 

Asif it were uot enough thus to maltreat 
this venerable, white-haired man, they pro- 
ceeded to scourge his step-son, a youth of 
eighteen. It must be borne in mind that these 
were all persons of good character, except 
always the fatal blemish of ‘* Radicalism.” 
The testimony of the young man, William 
Willingham, will be found at page 558, and 
thus describes his treatment by the same 
party: 

“ They came on in the house, and after awhile, in 
a few minutes, they took me out. They took the 
old man offfrom the house, and made me follow 
him. The way I saw them wds this: they hunted 
about over the house for a man that we had hired 
there. They said they were hunting him, all about 
over the house, in the loft, and so on. ‘That was all 
that they did there at the house, except that they 
cursed me a little. . 

“ Question, What did they do away from tho 
house? 

i! Answer. They whipped us. , 

Question. Did you see them whip your step- 
father? 
“ Answer. Yes, sir. 
; Question, Where were you? 
; Answer. I was standing right there. 
` Question. How many blows did they give him? 
** Answer. I cannot tell how many. 
‘\ Question, How mauy would you suppose? 
*‘ Answer, George Carter, a negro there, said he 
counted, and that they hit him seventy-five licks. 
Ido not know more than what he said. I should 
tliink they gave him between fifty and a hundred 
icks. 

** Question. They whipped you also? 

‘‘ Answer. Xos, sir. 

‘; Question. How many blows did they give you? 

\, Answer. They gave me about thirty. 

Question. Did they whip you over your clothes, 
or did thoy strip you? 

(, Answer, They pulled up my shirt. 

* Question. They gave their blows on your bare 
back? 

‘: Answer. Yes, sir. 

a Question, With what? 

* Answer. With a hickory. 
“* Question, Were you standing? 
“ Answer, I was standing up. 
westion. How wasit with the old man, as you 
call him? : 

., Answer. They made him lie down first, and they 
hit him, I reckon, fifteen or twenty licks with a stick 
while he was lying down, and then they took him 
and tied him, and drew him up to a tree and whip- 
ped him there; I could not tell how many licks,’ 

A; Question, They whipped you standing up? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they tied me and drew me up 
to a tree and whipped me standing up. 

Question, Did they draw you up to the same tree 
that they tied the old man to? 

i, Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of the men who 
whipped you? : 

‘\ Answer. Yes, sir. 

ce Question, Who were they? 

nswer. Jim Casey, David Lowry, Jack Thomas, 
and Jim Garner. 

a Question, How many of them whipped you? 

Answer, There were three that hit me. 

Question. With thesame hickory, or with a differ- 
ent one from that they used on the old man? 
Answer. They wore out that hickory, and had to 
get anew one. ` 
uestion. How many hickories did they use on 


you 
Answer. They hit me with four at a time. 
“ Question. How many blows? 
„Answer. Three men struck me ten blows apiece. 
uestion. What was the size of the hickory ? 
“Answer. It was „more than a common hickory te 
whip a man with; it wasnearly an ox hickory. They 
whipped the old man with a larger hiekory. ` 
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ki Guenter Did they injure your person—break the 
SKID 

“Answer, They broke tho skin a Hitle on me in 
two places; but they bruised the old man power- 
ally. 
to out the skin; but his back was right black fortwo 
weeks, 

“@ucstion. Mow was it with your back? 

Answer, Lt was all in welts, except that my left 
arm was black and swelled ap. 

“Question, Haw many wore there in the erowd? 
EE Ai T should think there were twenty or 

irty. 

eeu Did they give any reason for whipping 
you 

“Anawer, No, sir. 

"Question. Did you know of any reason? 

t Answer, No, sir: only that L lived with the old 
man; and it was-because-he wag a Radical; that is 
what they whipped hiw for, and F thought that was 
what they whipped me for, They asked me what 
made mo live with the old man, and I said because 
ho had my mother. 
long as L live, and if they are going to kill me, they 


wili bavo to kill: me.” 
“ By the Chairman: g 
“Question, What was it you said about not lying 
in your houge singa then? 
‘Answer, L said I have laid in my houso but two 
nights since the 7th of May last. 
‘Question. Where have you been? 
Answer, Llay around watching for them. 
“Question, Where did you sleep 7 


“Answer, In the bushes, when 1 did sleep; they | 


gaid they would kill mo, and Í was afraid to stay in 
the house, 

s Cueto, Havo thoy beon going about in tho 
ngighborhood sinco thoy whipped you? 7 
. “Anawer, Xos sir; they killed a uogro since that.” 


Abram Colby is a mulatto, fifty-two years 
old, born his father’s slave, and by him eman- 
cipated at his death... He is a man of good 
natural. ability anda powerfal physique. Ile 
has been twice elected to the Legislature. of 
Georgia, and his testimony, pages 695-707, 
exhibits a good deal of familiarity with public 
affairs, It will be recollected that the colored 
members were expelled from the Legislature 
and afterward reseated. During the interval 
he was assaulted by n party of sixty-five dis- 
guised mon and left for dead. l give the 
affair in his own, words: 


“On the 20th of Octobor, 1869, they camo to my 
house and broke my door open, took mo out of my 

ed and took mo to the woods and whipped mo threo 

ours or more and left me in the woods for dead. 
Thoy said tome,’ Do you think you will over voto 
another dammed Radical ticket?’ I said, I will 
nottell youn lie? They said, 'No; don’t tell ahe? 
T thought I would not toll a lic. E supposed they 
would kill me anyhow. J said, “Lf there was an 
eloction to-morrow, I would vote the Radical ticket,’ 
Thoy sot in and whipped mo a thousund licks moro, 
I suppoae, A 

"Question, With what did thoy whip you 

“ Answer, With sticke and with straps that had 
buaktos on the onds of thom, 

t Question, How many were ongaged in that? 

“ Answer. Sixty-five gamo to my houso and took mo 
outs only twonty-five whipped mo, s0 £ understood 
atter they thought 1 was doad, 

** Question. Woro thoy disguised ? 

“Answer, Vos, sir. 

” Queation, Did you know any of thom? 

“Ansoer. I think ao, 

By Question, How many ?- 

“Annwer, Ton or fifteon. 

“Question, Givo their names? 

“Answer. Doctor John 1. Walkor, William Taw- 
rence, Jim Williams, Henry Johnson, Mr. Black—I 
do not know his given name, bat he wasa poor fel- 
low—Mr, Barnwoll, John Duna, William Turuoll, 

r.Saundors, a youngman—L torget his first name— 
Albert 'Lunison, a young fellow, Tom Robinson, and 
Houry Jackson. È ean swear to those names, and 
‘there are others [con name, some tivo or three I 
think I knew, but Iwill not. toll any oxcept I can 
swear to them. : 

“Question, Where was this done? 

Ht Anawer, In Greene county, about two miles from 
Greensborough. I live in the country, 

“Question, Was that hoforo you had boon oxpalled 
from the Legislature? 
=ctNAnewer, No, sir; it was aftor, and before I was 
-seated again. 7 
<“Oueation, What is the character of those men 
-who were engaged in whipping you? 

‘Anmoer. Some of them are the first-olass men in 
ourtown. One isa lawyer, one n doctor, and some 
are farmers: but among them someare not worth the 
bread they est, [have hoard a great many namos 
since, but I did not know thom that night, 

Quontion, Did they have any talk with you bo- 
fore bboy took you out? 2. : 

"Apewe, ; paT hey broke my door down. I 
was asleep. Thoy.valled out, ‘Surregdori? L said, 
{OF course Ipusrender? ; they. hag their pistols, 
on | Boy too ms Peay night-olot s and carried 

o a miio and a-quartorfrom home. 1 may say tha 
thoy hit, me is aani blows. I told President 
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i do not think the hickory was keen enough | 


Jam going to live with him ax | 


f 
i 
| 


Grant the samo that I tell you now. 
thought L was dead, Ductor Walker camo up to feel 
my pulse. Pinding my wrist all wet and bleods 
he did not fect my pulse, but said, ‘He is dead. 
Tom Robinson was commanding the crowd. Two 
of them said, ` Japtain, we have not struck him a 
lick.’ He gaid, ‘Yes, all of you have.’ They said. 
e whipped him’ He 
: sisadead mun.’ One 
of them cameupandatruck me, Leonuted 
At that time they did not hurt tee abit, ex 
the neck, Hestrack me two hundred } 
gave me four or five hundred before they s 
counting, They told ine to take off suy shirt, E 
said, I gever do that for any man.’ ‘They tried fo 
knock ine down with their sticks, but they could pot 
do it. My drawers fell down about my feet, and 
they took hold of them and pulled them, and trippe 
meup. They then pulled myshirtap over my he: 
They said 1 had voted for Graat, Bullock, and Biod- 
gett. 

* Question, 
Foster Blodgett, and had voted at the polls for Bul- 
lock and Grant? 

“Answer, Yos, sir. 

“Question, And that was the reason they gave for 
whipping you? 


s Heka. 
pt about 
They 


with the negroes of other counties, and had carrie 
the vogrous against them. 


cash it I would tarn and let another man go to the 
Legislature in my place. L told them that i would 
not do it if they would give me all the county was 
worth: that Foster Diodgett had always been a trus 
man to me and to my party. One of them laughed 
and said,* You have a son named Foster Blodgett.’ 

said, ` Yes, L havo,’ ‘That night when they whip- 
ped moe, thoy said, ' You uaured a little son of yours 
ostor Blodgett; wo will give you s hundred more 
for that;’ and they did so, The worst thing about 
tho wholo matter was this: my mother, wifo, and 
daughtor were in the room when they oame there 
nud carried me out. My little duughter came out 
and begged them not to carry me away. ‘They drow 
up a gun and actually frightoned hor todeath, She 
never got over it until she died. 

“Question, How loug did sho live? 

“Answer, About u yaar. 

“Question, Had she over been sick before? 

“Answer, No, sir; that was the part that grieves 
mo the most nbout the whole thing. {f was at my 
houso n woek ago, but I staid in the woods that 
night; they were around there looking for me.” 


A revenue officer, one Cason, had been way- 
laid nnd murdered. Mary Brown, a colored 


| woman, was supposed to know something of 


the affair. On tho 2lat of May, 1871, a com- 
auy of some forty men in disguise went to her 
rouse between two and three hours before day. 
Her narration, page 876, leaves no room for 
comment: 

"They took Joe out of the houso (ho is my hus- 


band) and stripped hiw naked and whipped him 
terribly; they beat him with very large cano-poles, 
na jargo as any of these ehair-rounds here. There 
wero a couplo of new boes sitting in the yard, and 
they broke one handle over his head. They then 
but n chain around his neck. I was the last ono 
thoy took out of the ho use. Thoy just dragged 
mg out in my uight-clothes. They said, * What is 
that you aro going down to Atlante to swear about ? 
‘Toll us all about ity what men are those yeu saw?" 
T said, “Mold on; I cannot talk to about forty of 
yous give mo timo, nud I will talk." They said, 
“Wo uro not going to hold on at all; wo are going 
to kill you.” Lsaid, ‘i hope you will not kill me; 


| spare my life,’ Ho said, I do net know whether 
wo willornot.” ‘They threw mo down on my face, į 


stripped my clothes up over my head, and gave me 
about twenty-five licks befvre they let me up. They 
then jerked me up.” Be RE BO oe 

“Question, Did they whip you any more that night? 

* Answer, Yes, sir; they ent me all to pieces; they 
loft great marks op mo; Eoould not sit up forabout 
three weeks aftar that. After they got done with 
me overything T had on they stripped off; I shook 
with cold for about four days, Attor thoy got dene 
with me Oakes and two boys, Albert Henderson and 
Henry Henderson, camo up witha rope. They had 
a chain around my neck, and they drew on it until 
they choked mo go that I Minted. Bomo of them 
said, ‘Boys, that’s enough; don’t do that; that's 
over the law? They jerked me up and tousted me 
ebout until I sort of came to myself again. One of 
them said, ‘I would rather kill her right now.’ 
Another said, “Oh, no; sho hasn't dono anything; 
let's not kifl her.” Some of them said, ‘If I hud 
Known she had not done anything more I would not 
have somo; but [allowed sho had done somothing.’ 
The other ono said, ` Lhat is ali wo know.’” 

* + e * * * à R + & 


5 Css. What did they whip your husband for? 
Answer, Notanything, oxcept because they could 
not make him vote the Democratic ticket, I suppose 
that is all they had against him. 
VJ Question, This was last May ? 
“Answer. Yes, sir; the 2st of last May. 
in eee How many blows did they strike you 


After they i} 


t 


| 
You bad voted in the Legislature for | 


| 


| 


i 
“Answer, Yos, sir: and they said Phad influence j; VPG, . | & pi 
| disguised men beset his house. His wife, Mrs. 
About two days before | 
they whipped mo they offered mo $5,900 to turn and | 
go with them, and said they would pay ime $2,500 | 


sirnek me. 
~stion, How many switches did you Gnd? 
Auaeer, We found five hickories up by the fente, 
where they had dropped them in order to get on 
their horses, , 
“Onestion, You say they stripped you entirely? 
“Answer. They had me there about the yard as 
naked as L was born.” 


R. W. Cone is thirty-five years old, a car- 
penter by trade, born in Georgia, but bas lived 
several years in Florida. Wasa Union man 
during the war,and is a Republican, a white 
man, In dune of last year be was living in 
Baker county, Florida. During the December 
and January previous he hud served ag a petit 
juror in the United States court at Jackson- 
ville. On the night of Jane 24 a party of 


Florida B. Cone, a lady twenty-seven years of 
nge, gives this account of what happened. She 
herself was at the time far advanced in preg- 
naney. (Page 73, Florida testimony :) 


“Question, Aro you the wife of Mr. R. W. Cone? 

“Answer, Yer, str, 

“Question, {Lo has told us in regard to a company 
of men who went to your house and committed 
certain acts of violonce in tho early part of Last 
summor; E wish you would give usan account of 
the transaction, so far ns you saw it, 

“Anewer, Well, sir, it was between ten and eleven 
o'clock at night; we had gone to bed and wereasleep, 
The noise woke me up, and the first I knew thero 
was a crowd of men in there. They kuocked mo 
down, gave mea kick on my bead and one on m 
shoulder, and pulled my bair and tore it agrent doal. 
Mr, Cone was pegging them tolet me alone, but the: 
would not do it, but kept knocking mo, They too 
me by both hands--l was then on my knees-and 
dragged me, I gaess, ngreat deal further than the 
length ofthis tuble--dragged me by both banda, 
There were three or four who had hold of me. and 
they dragged me to the voom door, and then lot mo 
Tooso and took hold of him, Ho had his night-shict 
on, and they took that and turned it up over his 
head, aud then carried him into the woods. That 
was the Inst I saw of him until they turned him 
loose and he got back to the honse, After they had 
let mo Juose and had taken him to the door and 
started off with him one of thom turned aronnd and 
camo back and told me that if 1 followed them 
he would blow my damned brainsout. [happened 
to know him. 

“Question, Who was he? 

** Anawer. William ‘Tyson. 

* Question, Whore docs he live? 

e Answer. | think he lived down on New river, 
about twelve or fifteen miles from where we were 
living. I knew the one who had hold of mo and 
dragging me; be lives about seven or eight miles 
trem where we lived. 

* Question, What was his name? 

“Answer, Kindred Griffis. hey have never got 
hold of him yet; they have had the others up, 

“ Question, How long was your husband away from 
the house before he returned ? : 

“Answer, Y do not know exactly how long it was; 
I guess ao half or three quarters of an hour, 

“Question, Did you hear anything while he was 
gone? 

“Answer, T heard something like bushes crack- 
ing, like somebody stepping on bushes, and heard 
pistols fired off. I supposed it was a signal, or some- 
thing, for them to gather together after they got 
through with bim. 

Question, Did you over go to the place where he 
had been whipped ? 

“Answer, No, sir; I have not. : 

** Question. How long did you afterward remain 
in that place? 

“Answer, We left thero on Wednesday morning, 
after the Saturday night that they came there, 

“Question. In what condition was your husband’s 
person after he had been whipped ? 

“Answer, Well, sir, his back was all raw; the skin 
was cut in but one or two places, but it was braised 
from one end to the other; it was a perfect sight. 

“Question, Could you form any idea of tho fum- 
ber of blows ho must have received? | , 

“Anwer, No, sir: his back was striped just as 
thick with stripes asit could. be forty or-fifty, if not 
more, Howns just covered, from his shoulders down 
with stripes. One or tio places on bis side were cut 
withabuckis, I think it was a stirrup-leathor they 
whipped him with, 

“Question, How long before-he recovered from the 
effects of it? 

“Answer, ldo not know exactly how long; there 
were some signs of it three or four weeks aftcrward, 
_ | Question, Did you yourself suffer any inconven- 
ience from their treatment? 

“Answer. It did not actually lay me up in.bed, 
but I was disabled to do my work as well as I ought 
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to have done it. They dragged me about there, 
skinned me up a great deal, and made me pretty 
sore. The lick they gave me onthe shoulder hurt 
mo agreat deal. h 4 

“ Question. Were you in your night-dress ? 

** Answer, Yes, sir. . 

t Question. Where were your little children ? 

“ Answer. They were there. 

“ Question. Were they in bed with you? 
` | Answer. Some of them were with me and some 
were with him. It was very warm that night; they 
were scattered pretty well about; it was awfully 
warm that night. He had some of the children in 
bed with him, and I had some with me. They were 
all up at the time. I suppose the noise and my 
screaming together woke them up.” 


Thè list of these sickening recitals would 
expand my speech to a volume. I dwell a 
moment upon a different class of horrors. 

MURDERS. 


One of the most brutai and revolting hom- 
icides was the killing of John Walthall. He 
was a youngcolored man of no particular note 
beyond his own immediate neighborhood, 
where he appears to have stood well with his 
own color and to have been an industrious 
laborer. The murder occurred on the 22d of 
April, 1871, just two days after the passage by 
Congress of the so-called Ku Klux law. The 
following narrative is from the testimony of 
Jasper Carter, page 472, a close neighbor of 
John Walthall, who, like him, had ‘ voted the 
Union ticket:”’ 


** Question. Do you recollect about John Walthall 
being killed ? 

‘* Answer, Yos, sir; I do. 

“ Question, Toll us what you know about that, and 
who did it. , 

Answer, Itwas done on a Monday night, along in 
corn-planting timo. f do not know exactly what 
night or what day ofthe month it was, 

By eons Was it last corn-planting time ? 

nawer, Yos, sir; they all came to my house first, 
and knocked the doors down, and camein and hol- 
lered to mo to kindlo up alight. Igot up to kindle 
up alight, but before I could get to tho fire-placo 
they knocked both doors down and came in with 
pistols and guns, and drawed them on each side of 
mo, Ono had one right at my head. They struck 
mo above the oyo with a pistol; tho scar is here yot. 
They asked mo if I was Jobn Walthall, Isaid, ‘No, 
sir.’ They said,’ Whero ishe? [ said, ‘Up to the 
other house,’ which was about fifty yards off. They 
said I had to go with them up there, One had hold 
of my arm, oue had hold of my clothes, and another 
had hold of my shirt. We wont up there, John 
Walthall, when ho heard them knocking tho doors 
down at my house, raised up a plank, went under 
the house, aiming to get ont at the back ond of tho 
house, but he got under the house and got fastened 
there. ‘They ran around the house and knoeked bis 
doors down, went in there, jerked his wife out of 
bed, and beat, and knocked, and stamped her about 
on the floor, and beat her over the hoad with guns 
and pistols. ‘here is a great scar on the back of her 
head half as big as the palm of my hand. Sho was 
scared; sho did not know he had got out of bed until 
they came there; she did not know whore he was, 
They hada great big light and were looking about 
in the house; they jerked up a plank and happened 
to got a glimpse of his shirt, or something white. 
‘They ran out into the garden and jerked up a plank 
thero, and one of them had a little rifle and ran it 
down close to him and shot him through tho small 
part of the back. After they shot him, they pulled 
him out and hit him three hundred licks, and mado 
her hug him; and then they beat thom both; they 
beat their heads together; they beat them witha 
great big stick, and with their fists. 


“ Question. Did they beat them while he was stand- N 


ing up or lying down ? 

“Answer, Ile was just sitting up. They shot him, 
and thon they dragged him out trom under the house. 
They would stand on cach side of him, and one of 
them would knock him nearly over, and the man on 
the other side would knock him beck. 

* Question, What did they knock him with? 

“* Answer. With their fists and with sticks. 

a pode That was out of doors? 

i “ Answer, Yes, sir; right at the hind end of the 
louse, 
” "t Queation. Tow had his wife got out there? 

“Answer. They made her take a light and carry it 
out there; and thensome of them held the light and 
made her hug him, and then they beat them both. 
They had a great big light out there; you could see 
to pick up a pin out there. 

n oie Did they leave them both there? 

newer, Yes, sir; they beat them both there, 
knocked, and kicked, and stamped them about. just 
as long as they wanted to, and then went off and left 
then there. 

‘* Question. Was any body else in the house but Jobn 
Walthall and his wife? 

Answer. No, sir; they were just newly married, 
and lived off by themselves, 

‘i Question. How long had they been married ? | 

Answer, Not more than three months, I reckon. ! 


i F Question. Had they been married the Christmas 
efore 

“ Answer. They were married Christmas, and that 
was corn-planting time. , 

“ Question. What did they do with you? 

* Answer. After they beat him and shot him, and 
beat her and him as much as they wanted to, they 
took me, I reckon, about a quarter from the house, 
and whipped me. They made so much fuss at the 
house that I heard them say, as they went on, that 
they were afraid to whip me at the house, and made 
me go on about a quarter from the house. One 
stood on my head, and the others beat me. After 
they had all done beating me as much as they 
wanted to, oneof them made some of the rest go 
and stand on my head, and let him beat me. 

“ Question. How did they stand on your head? 

“Answer. They had me laying right plumb down 
on my face. 

* Question. Along on the ground? 

Answer. Yes, sir; just stretched out flat on the 
ground. | 

“ Question. And the man stood on your head? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“ Question. Did they whip you ovor your clothes ? 

“Answer. They just took and pulled my shirt out 
from under my pants, and then pulled my pants 
down and beat me. There are welts on my back 
now, if I make no mistake, as big as your finger, 
and as black as 2 man’s hat. 

es question, How many blows did they strike 
you 

“Answer. They hit moone hundred and fifty.” 


Walthall died the next day about sundown. 
Thus perished this humble man in his humble 
cabin, with none to avenge his death or to make 
inquisition of blood; and yet I shall not be 
surprised if his memory shall prove mere 
troublesome to his murderers than that of 
some more. distinguished victims. This oc 
curred in Haralson connty. 

Another sufferer was Washington Hager, a 
colored man, who could write and read, and 
who *‘ never voted right.” His cruel taking 
off is described by his brother, page 668, and 
presents oue of the most pathetic chapters in 
the annals of crime: 


“Question. Are tho Ku Klux in Washington 
county? , 

i aver Yes, sir; there is whore my brother got 
KIHE 

‘ Question. Did they do anything to you? 

“ Answer, Yes sir; they whipped meso bad that 
I never laid down and rested for three weeks after 
they got through with me, 

“ Question, When was that? 

“Answer. The third Saturday in April. 

“ Question, Where was it done ? 

“Anawer. In Washington county, at my own house. 
They camo and took me and my brother out, and 
tied my handsbehindme. There were three brothers 
of us; the other brother was in the house. ‘They 
went up to take him, and he came out through the 
floor and tried to get away, and they shot him 
down.” * w ae “They came there and 
told me that E was to be whipped. I thought it was 
allright, and thatit would bo better to be whipped 
than to bo killed like my brother. In my brother’s 
back I counted some hundred and odd shots, bullets 
and buekshot holes. Ho was shot clean through, and 
he broathed out of the bullet-holes that were through 
him. He lived from Saturday night clean to Sunday 
about dinner time. They took mo down, and E do 
not know how much they did give me. But I did 
not do any work in three weeks afterward, 

t Question. Did they whip you over your clothes? 

“Answer, No, sir. I say, whip you over your 
clothes! They took offevery rag of clothes I had, and 
Jaid me down on the ground, and some stood on my 
head and some on my feet. LT ean’t tell how many 
whipped me at once, They went out and got great 
big long brushes, as big as these chair posts, and 
they whipped them all into frassels. There are 
welts on me now. After they quit whipping me, 
they told me to go home and tell that Ged damued 
rascal that if he was not prepared todie, he had 
better be prepared to die. They told me to put out. 
I tried to run, and some threw rocks at me, and 
some said “Shoot him;’ but they did not. 

“ Question, Did they get after you again? 

“ Answer, Yes, sir; in July. 

“Question. Who were they ? 

“ Answer. The same crowd. 

a Question. How many? 

(Answer, There were but five of them. 

y Querion, Who were they? 

aswer, Mr. Dudicy and Alfred Harrison wercin 
the crowd. I followed them to their houses and saw 
them undress themselves, 

“ Question, What did they do? 

“ Answer. They didn’t catch me then. They came 
and searched my house. They had dogs to search 
around, but they did noteatch me, 

~ Question, What kind of dogs? 


“ Answer. What they call ‘nigger hounds:’ sneh | 


a they had in old slavery times ; Dudley had the 
ogs, i 

‘ J Question, Do they keep such dogs in your coun- 
ry now ? 


‘Answer, Yes, sir; just on purpose for that 
business. 

“* Question. Tow many keep such dogs ? 

“= Answer. Mr. Dudey.is the principal one. There 
are more that have them, but Ido not know whether 
they run much; but they are all in colleague with 
another. g 

* Question, How many of that kind of dogs are 
there in that country? 

“Answer. Mr. Harrison has some five or six and 
his brother has some. i 

‘* Question, They had the dogs after you that night ? 

‘Answer. Y es, sir. 

“ Question. How did it happen that they did not 
catch you? . 

“Answer. We had some hogs there and they rallied 
among the hogs and caught oneof them. That is the 
way I gotaway after the dogs wereright on my track, 
I have notsicpt in my house a night since April till 
now. They came around and were aiming to kill 
me. My father is blind, and my brother is dead ; he 
and I were their dependence. My mother is not 
able to do anything, and I left the house full of 
children. 

‘t Question. Your children? 

‘Answer. Mine and my brother’s. 

“Question, Where are they? 

“Answer, In Washington county. I have heard 
from them since, and they say they are suffering 
mightily, 

“Question. Who have they to look after them? 

“Answer. There is nobody they have to look after 
them but me, for my brother is dead, and I had to 
go away to save my life, 

“Question, What reason did these men give for 
treating you_this way? 

“ Answer. Nothing at all but what they said to 
me, that we did not vote for their interest, and that 
my brother was getting to be too smart; that ho 
could read and write, and that no man should keep a 


school there. r. Dixon came to my house, We 
made fifty bales of cotton last year. 
** Question, You and your brother? 3 
“Answer. Yes, sir; and our little family. Mr. 


Dixon camo there on Thursday and told us that wo 
must goup and have a settlement on Monday. On 
Saturday night they came in and killed my brother.” 

The murder of Ashburn, at Columbus, Geor- 
gia, in the last of March, 1868, shortly after 
the convention to reconstruct the State had 
closed its labors, spread consternation and 
horror all over the country. The facts were 
generally known. During the examination of 
Mr. Caldwell, a witness ealled by the minority, 
it came out incidentally that he was there at 
the time, and wrote on the spot an account of 
the murder for the New York Tribune, to the 
substantial truth of which he testified. It will 
be found at page 451. From his testimony it 
appears that the Ku Klux operations began in 
Georgia just previous to the assassination of 
Ashburn, and that General Forrest appeared 
in Atlanta at the same time, In the narrative 
published inthe Tribune occurs this signifi- 
cant remark: 

“All the assassins wore masks and were well 
dressed, showing that they were of the * better class” 
of the citizens of Columbus. ‘They are evidently 
members of the new secret political order called the 
t Ku Klux Klan?” 

The murder of Ashburn was followed in the 
spring of 1869 by the murder of Messrs. Ad- 
kins aud Ayer, one a member of the State 
senate and tbe other of the lower house of 
the Legislature, both Republicans, prominent 
in their party. Equally conspicuous and 
equally atrocious were the murders of Dr. 
Finlayson and Mr. Dickinson, in Jackson 
county, Florida. Full accounts of these sev- 
eral homicides will appear in the testimony. 
But it would be impossible to give the details 
or even a list of the homicides in these two 
States since the beginning of reconstruction, 
The secretary of State of Florida testifies, 
page 222, Florida testimony: 

“The following is a brief abstract of the number 
of murders committed in the several counties men- 
tioned, from letters in the office of secretary of State 
of Florida, since reconstruction: Jackson county, 
153; Madison county, 20; Columbia county, 16; Tay- 
lorcounty, 7; Suwannee county, 10; Alachua county, 


16; Lafayette county, 4; Hamilton county, 9.” 
* * * + + R Ed * = = 
“ By Mr. BAYARD: 

“ Question. I observe that you state that you have 
made up this list of murders in the several counties 
from letters in the office of the secretary of State. 

w Answer. Yes, sir. 

, “ Question, Those are letters written by private 
individuais to you? 

“Answer, Yes, sir; letters written by private in- 
dividuals, but generaily by prominent men; some 
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of them have been members of the Legislature; they 
are well-known men in those counties—mon who 
haye been in prominent positions. 

Question. Did they give you the numbers or the 
names merely ? 

“ Answer. Well, they gave methenamesin anum- 
ber of instances; in other instances they gave just 
the number. In some instances they would specify 
particular cases by name. In Alachua I think all 
the names were given; in several other counties 
a number of names were given ; in other counties 
only the number of cases, 

“ Question. Did they give you the names in the 
county of Jackson? E 

“Answer, No, sir; they did not give the names. 
Ifyou will observe, in that lotter of Mr. Dickinson, 
he speaks of seventy-five men killed, buthe does not 
give me the names even of those two men who were 
at that time wounded, and who, be says in a post- 
script, had died. | 

* Question. Thisinformation isfrom private sources 
by letter to you? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; though some of the men are 
public men. 

* Question. You say these murders have occurred 
since reconstruction, from 1868 to 1871? ; 

“Answer. Yes, sir; I am very certain that I went 
under rather than over the mark, 

** Question. ‘hat is your opinion? 

“Answer. Yes, sir.” 


This testimony is abundantly corroborated 
by other witnesses, B. F. Tidwell, a native 
of Georgia, county judge of Madison county, 
Florida, deposes, page 114, Florida testimony; 


“ Question, Have you in your county any organ- 
ization that is commonly spoken of as Ku Klux? 

‘t Answer. I believe there are some there, 

“ Question, What induces you to so believe? 

“ Answer. From tho sworn testimony of persons 
whom I believe to be true in theirstatements. _ 

“ Question. Under what circumstances was that 
testimony given? 

“Answer. Generally inholding inquisitions. [have 
acted as justice of the peace of that county, and have 
taken down the evidence when holding inquisitions 
gror the dead bodies of persons who had been mur- 

ered. 

“Question. How many inquests do you suppose you 
have known to be holden in that county within the 
last two or three years? : 

“Answer. I think some twenty or twenty-fivethat 
I know of my own knowledge; possibly more. I am 
satisfied that there have been over twenty, 

“Question. That number of homicides? 

‘Answer, We call them murders. | 

question. In the county of Madison? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. Within how many years? 

“Answer. Within the past three years. : 

“Question, Have these murders been of white or 
colored persons? 3 

“Answer. There have been a few white, but they 
are generally colored, i 

“Question, What did the inquests generally dis- 
closo as to the character of the homicides—how they 
were perpetrated? 

“Answer. By a party of men not known, armed 
with guns and pistols, who would go in upon a man 
in his house where he was asleep. 

“Question, In the night? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. ai a , 

“Question. Would they be in disguise ? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question, Were these acts confined to any one 
part of the county? 

“Answer. No, sir.” 


Mutilations and gross indecencies: Known to 
the common law isa class of offenses declared 
unfit to be named among Christians. The evi- 
dence taken by the sub-committee discloses 
crimes which would scandalize savages, crimes 
which it is inconceivable how men born of 
woman could commit. Not only is manhood 
violated, but the other sex is attacked with the 
grossest indignities, even to what Mr. Burke 
has felicitously called the seat of life. I can 
neither offend the ears of this assembly nor 
disfigure the printed report of my remarks by 
reproducing from the volumes of evidence the 
revolting narratives. ‘They will be found by 
the curious inthe testimony of Henry Lowther, 
pages 357, 860, 362; of William H. Stallings, 
page 1120; and of Caroline Benson, page 387. 
War has been waged upon humanity itself, 
invading even those delicate and retired ele- 
menuts spared by the lowest and the vilest as 
too sacred for profanation. Modesty, the one 
attribute of the race supposed never to be want- 
ing, was no protection to youth or sex. 

CONDEMNATION BY REVERDY JOHNSON. 

In consequence of investigations by this com- 
mittee the organization was exposed‘in South 
Carolina and its work of horror promptly 


arrested by a suspension of the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus in those parts of the 
State where the atrocities had been most fre- 
quent. The accused were arraigned before 
the circuit court of the United States at Colum- 
bia, in December last. Funds were contributed 
to employ in defense the venerable Reverdy 
Johnson and Mr. Henry Stanbery, the late 
Attorney General. The former, in his address 
to the jury, uses this emphatic language: 

“I have listened with unmixed horror to some of 
the testimony which has been brought before you. 
The outrages proved are shocking to humanity; 
they admit of neither excuse nor justification; they 
violate every obligation which Jaw and nature im- 
pose upon men; they show thatthe parties engaged 
were brutes, insensiblo to the obligations of human- 
ity and religion. Tho day will come, however, if it 
has not already arrived, when they will deeply la- 
ment it. Even if justice shall not overtake them, 
there is one tribunal from which there is no hope, 
It is their own judgment—that tribunal which sitsin 
the breast of every living man, that small, still voice 
that thrills through the hoart—the soul of the mind, 
and as it speaks, gives happiness or torture—the 
voice of conscience, the voice of God. If it has not 
already spoken to them in tones which have startled 
them to the enormity of their conduct, I trust, in 
the moroy of Heaven, that that voice will speak bo- 
fore they shail be called above to account for the 
transactions of this world. That it willso speak as 
to make them penitent, and that trusting in the dis- 
pensation of Heaven, whose judgment is dispensed 
with mercy, when they shall be brought before the 
bar of their great tribunal,so to speak, that incon- 
prehensible tribunal, there will be found in the faet 
of their penitence, or in their previous lives, some 
grounds upon which God may say pardon,” —Specuh 
of Hon, Reverdy Johnson, in Ku Klux trials, Decem- 

er 18, 


NO REDRESS BY STATE AUTHORITY, 

For these countless -crimes, which’ I have, 
after all, done little more than hint at, there has 
been practically no redress by State or local au- 
thority. Very rarely has any inquiry been 
made, for whipping, burning of churches and 
school-houses, and sending threatening mis- 
sives, never. The few investigations, ifin earn: 
est, were generally fruitless. The guilty par- 
ties, ifarrested, were in most cases rescued from 
custody by their confederates; or if brought 
to trial were successfully defended by the 
never-failing alibi. In fact, a more absolute 
impunity could not have been. Whatever there 
was of law, and there were courts enough and 
judicial proceedings, served only to deter 
and prevent the victims from avenging their 
wrongs by their own hands. Large rewards 
were offered in vain, since grand juries made 
them a pretext for disregarding their oaths 
lest the conviction of the offenders would 
become a burden to the tax-payers. 

It is not intended, I hope, by asserting, as 
is frequently done, that judges are the ap- 
pointees of Governor Bullock, or some other 
Republican Governor, to create the impres- 
sion that they too are Republicans. For every 
member of the sub-committee knows such not 
to be the fact. In Georgia, Judges Twiggs, 
Wright, and Cole, examined as witnesses, 
the latter two by the minority, are all 
Democrats, and yet appointed by Governor 
Bullock. Judge Long, of Florida, also exam- 
ined by the minority, is an amnestied rebel 
and not in sympathy with the State govern 
ment. The truth is that the much-belied 
“ carpet-bag’? governments took unwearied 
pains to conciliate opposition, both by official 
appointments and by special legislation, to 
find in almost every instance that they had 
simply put weapons into the hands of their 
enemies. How much evcouragement the Ku 
Kinx victims would derive from some of ibese 
tribunals may be imagined after reading a 
few passages from Judge Long, (Florida testi- 
mony, pages 217, 218:) 

“Question. You have received information from 
Jackson county? 

“Answer, Ihave. 


“Question, From whom ? 

“Answer, From different gentlemen. 
resides there.” * RE Res 

“Question. Ilow many homicides have been com- 
mitted there since the war? . 


“Answer. A great many. 


My brother 


i 9 nestor. Have there not been nearly: achun+ 
i a AeA Y R DUD 
“Answer. I havo heard that there 
great many; I cannot say how many.” 
Ed + * * ba & 2 +, * * 


" Question. Is it not very strange that for all thes 
homicides there nobody has been punished gil hese 
‘* Answer. It is very strange and vory wrong. i 
“ Question, How dò you account for it? : 
** Answer, Ido not know how to account, for it.” 
* * + * + * + * * * 


“ Question. What was the last court you held in 
Duval county? ; 

* Answer. I held court here in May, June; and 
July: nine weeks, I think. ; 
s Question, When did your term begin? 
“ Answer, The jury was drawn wrong at ‘the first 
term and had to be drawn over again. . |: ) 

© Question. How many criminal cases did you have 
on your own docket? ’ fet yok 

‘* Answer. Ido not know. 4 DE 

“ Question, You do not know the stato of your own 
docket? i 

‘ Answer. We did not begin to get through it. ` 

“ Question, llow many criminal oases on it? 

Answer. I think five murder cases; I did not 

pay any attention to the others, 

t Question, How many criminal cases wero tried? 

** Answer. No murder cases, but a:number ‘of other 
oases were disposed of.) Ra 

** Question. You Know but. little about crimes: in 
this country until they are brought before you for 


i avien: I hoar of them. : è 
“ Question, L understand you cannot tell how 
many criminal cases are on your docket’ in this 
county ? 
t Answer. I do not know now; I can find out.” 
It is no more than justice, however, to Judge 
Wright to quote a single passage from his evi- 
dence, page 472: ` 
“When I ascended tho judicial office, 
my politics and acted but as the judge.” ` 
DEFENSES, JUSTIFICATIONS, EXCUSES, APOLOGIES. | 
The friends and advocates of the Ku Klux, 
both in Congress and out, have not been silent, 
The minority report, by actual count, is three 
times the length of the committee’s report. 
Speeches: Many have been’ made in both 
Houses, to say nothing of the entire Democratic 
press of the country, ard that portion of the 
Republican press ‘liberal’? to everybody and 
everything except the Republican party and the 
President of the United States, One of those 
speeches, made by a member of the minority 
of the sub-committee, pa r. Bayard, ] has not 
yet been reported.* ‘This. appears. to; have 
been the supplement to the miuority report, 
and is the most labored effort in-behalf of ihe 
Ku Klux. The whole may. be resolved wnder 
the heads defenses, justilications, ‘excuses, 
apologies. I cannot, within the limits ofa 
single speech, dwell at any great length upon 
them. ; 
Defenses: The first plea put in was the gen- 
eral issue not guilty, a flat and. persistent 
denial both of the Ku Klux organization. and 
of the outrages ascribed to it. This fora long 
time prevailed so effectually as ‘to create a 
general belief both South and North that the 
whole was a false clamor by worthless carpet- 
buggers for political effect. The official report 
of General George H. Thomas, submitted to 
Congress in December, 1868, and printed: with 
the executive documents, gave a detailed 
account, of their operations in ‘Tennessee. aid 
Kentucky. Yet the character of that distin- 
guished commander was not sufficient to over- 
come popular incredulity, and thé assertion 
has been reiterated that tbere are no Ku Klux 
in the State.t No lessa personage than Mr. B. 


have been’ a 


I laid aside 


* It appeared in the daily Globe of June 7, and 
fills twenty-four columns. 

+In refutation of a similar assertion respecting 
Virginia is the evidence of Joseph John Williams, 
who testifies that he was the central ebiet of the order 
in Florida. It was called the Youug Men’s Demo- 
cratie Club, and. its character appears froin iis eon- 
stitution, page 157 Florida testimony, and from one 
of its oaths thus described, page 159: 

“ Question, Did you ever havo the oaths given to 


ou 
sat Answer. Of the secret service? 
“ Question. Yes. 
** Answer. Yes, sir, 
“ Question. Cau you repéatthe oath? 


‘Answer. I cannot repeat it exactly; it has been 
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H. Hill, page 771, expresses the belief ‘ that 
Radicals have been guilty for the purpose of 
making capital at the North, and to keep the 
State governments in the South in the hands 
of the class of men I have described.”’ 

The evidence, however, began to grow too 
strong, and had to. be explained away. This 


has been attempted very largely by assaults- 


upon witnesses, and bringing reproach upon 
their character. Without being turned aside 
from the main purpose of the investigation to 
inquire into such matters, it is enough that 
every fact relied upon by the committee was 
sustained by witnesses unassailed. An exam- 
ple or two will illustrate. Last summer John 
C. Norris, of Georgia, gave his testimony 
here in Washington. It was voluminous, cov- 
ering forty printed pages, 193-233, and much 
of it important. Upon reaching Atlanta, 
after his evidence had been printed and had 
found its way down there, he was denounced 
as a person utterly unworthy of credit. Of 
course he was anxious to produce witnesses in 
support of his character. This, for several 
reasons, wasimpracticable. Ourtime, as Ihave 
already stated, was so limited that many wit- 
nesses on both sides summoned to substantive 
facts could not be examined; some did not 
have time to reach Atlanta until after we left 
for Florida. The point of our inquiries was 
not the character of Mr. Norris, but the truth 
of his testimony. His character might be 
worthless and his testimony yet true. The 
one question was direct and material, the 
other wholly collateral, upon which it was 
deemed inexpedient to expend either the time 
of the committee or the public money. So he 
was left to defend his own character, if it be 
susceptible of defense. 

Instead, they summoned John Neal, a native 
of the same county with Norris, and a cap- 
tain in the ‘confederate army, a member of 
the Legislature, and confessedly a man of good 
character. Hisexamination commenced late in 
the evening and was resumed in the morning. 
I quote pages 1018, 1020: 

v“ Question. Did you know aman by the namo of 
Norris, whogo Christian naiwo I do not recollect, but 
who at one time was shorif of Warren county? 

"Answer. L do. 

‘Question. ILo was examined before thiscommittee 
at Washington last summer. Have you seen a copy 
‘of his testimony and read it? 

t Answer, I have not read it all, I read a por- 
tion of it in possession of Major Hargrove, or at his 
Question. From your knowledge of the facts in 
that county will you state whether his statements 


woro true, so faras youhadan opportunity to exam~ 
ine them? 


„Answer, If you have tho evidence here I would 
like to have you indicate the points; my memory 


about two years sincothen, and I havo thought very 
little of itsince. 

“* Question, Give the substance of it, as nearly as 
you can. 

‘* Answer. They were bound by oath to obey all 
ordors or edicts coming to them from their chief, 
from the central chief of the county, or the central 
chief of the State; they were also sworn to remove, 
by any moans possible, any obstacles. in the way of 
the success of the party which they represented.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS says, page 226; 
“ By the Chairman: 


“Question. Wore you chief of acounty? 

* Answer. Yes, sir, of the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club of Leon county. f 

“ Question, Were you subdivided into hundreds 
and fifties and tons ? 
_ Answer, Yes, sir; the same plan that now exists 
in the State of Virginia; 1 believe that Extra Billy 
Smith is at the head of exactly the same organiza- 
tion.”  * žo ¥ + FOO koo k k? 

“By Mr. BAYARD: 


“* Question, I understand that the suggestion of it 
came from a publication that you saw in a news- 
paper of a similar organization existing in the State 
of, Virginia? I 

Answer. O no, sir; you have misunderstood me, 
I said that they had adopted in Virginia recently 
the same plan; T understood that it was introduced 
into some convention there by Extra Billy Smith, 
exactly the same in its features as this. 

a Question, This organization ? 
ae Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Dyke, of Tallahassee, told 
30. 


does not serve me well enough in regard to the 
whole of it. E . . 

“* Question. It is not here at present; but if you 
will take the volume and examine it to-night we 
ean question you in the morning. k 

“ Answer, | may possibly have to leave the city 
on the morning train, but 1 hope not.” 

* * * $ * * * * kd * 


“ATLANTA, GEORGIA, November 4, 1871. 


“John Neal, examination continued. 

“ By the Chairman: g A . 

‘Question. Have you examined the printed testi- 
mony of Mr. Norris since the committee adjourned 
last evening? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir, I have. , . 

“ Question. If you have any modifications to make 
in his statements of facts, will you now make them? 

‘t Answer. There are several errors in it as to cer- 
tain things: I do not know that they make any 
material difference upon the whole. J have indi- 
cated here such corrections as I think I would make. 
The first instance, I will remark, where Mr. Norris 
is badly mistaken is where the question is asked 
him if he was elected to some office in his county. 
His answer is, ‘At tho first election wo had after 
the war I was elected sheriff of my county.’ That 
ig a mistake. 

“ Question, What was the fact ? 

“ Answer. He was elected as sheriff under the 
ordinance of the second constitutional convention. 
We were first reconstructed under the proclamation 
of President Johnson, and formed a government at 
Milledgeville, and Mr. Heath was then elected 
sheriff of Warren county. e is asked where 
Mr. Adkins lived, and he says that he lived nine 
miles from Warrenton. It was fifteen miles. That 
ismerely a matter of distance. Then he speaks of 
the first election after the war; he refers to the elec- 
tion when General Grant was elected President. 

“ Question. You wish to be understood that the 
first olection was held under whatis called the Jolm- 
son reconstruction policy ? ‘ 

“Answer, Yes, sir; we had two or three elections 
before the election of Genera} Grant. He seems to 
think this organization of disguised persons com- 
menced their operations as early as 1867; I think he 
is mistaken as tothe dates. I think it was after the 
Ist ot July, 1868, that they made their first manifest- 
ation. 

“Question. In your county ? . 

“Answer, Yes, sir. Ile is asked if they operated 
at the election when ho was elected; and he says 
they did.. I am of opinion that there was no organ- 
ization of the kind in existence at thattime. 

** Question. Whon was he elected ? 

‘“Anawer, In April, 1868. A 

“ Question. Do you think the organization had no 
existence that early? | 

“Answer. Ido not think it had.” 


By referring to Caldwell’s account of the 
death of Ashburn, (page 451,) published in the 
New York Tribune, and dated at Columbus, 
April 1, 1868, it would seem that Norris is the 
more probably correct. After a few similar 
corrections, he adds, ‘‘I do not think there is 
anything more in regard to the testimony 
of Mr. Norris that I desire to state.” After 
that what has Mr. Norris’s character, good or 
bad, to do as a defense tothe Ku Klux? Other 
parties seem to have taken a different view, 
and to have tried whether he could be im- 
peached from the general infamy of his char- 
acter. ‘With what success will appear from 
the testimony of H. C. Jones, (page 1207 :) 

“Question. Has any person applied to you to give 
testimony discrediting Mr. Norris, commonly called 
Chap. Norris? 

“Answer. When? 

“Question, Within the last three weeks, 

_ ‘Answer. No one has applied to diseredit his tes- 
timony. A gentleman asked me if I could swear 
that I would not believe him on his oath, 

“Question, Who was that gontleman? 

“Answer. I dislike to give his name unless I am 
obliged to do it; Lwill do itif I am forced to. It 
was not a request on his part, but a mere inquiry of 
me if I could do that thing. The request was made 


in a way that I am bound not to say anything 
about it. 


* Question. What was your reply ? 

“Answer, My reply was that I could not swear that 
I would not believe Mr. Norris on his oath. 

“ Question. How long have you known him? 

“Answer. Well, sir, I knew him when I was alittle 
boy, in Warrenton.” 

Before leaving the subject it is but just to 
add that the allegations against Mr. Norris 
tend less to his disparagement than to the 
credit of our military officers, who could hardly 
be overcautious to preserve their authority 
from even the appearance of having been 
abused, _ 

Henry M. Turner, a colored man promi- 
nent among his race, appeared before the 


committee as a witness, (page 1035.) His tes- 
timony is full and specific. At the instance 
of Senator SUMNER, so it is said, he was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Macon. Such repre- 
sentations were made touching his character 
as to produce his removal in a few weeks. 
No reference was made to these. matters while 
he was before the committee and he had no 
opportunity to be heard in explanation. Wit- 
nesses were introduced to his personal dis- 
credit, none to the truth of his testimony. The 
charges against him are two: one for coun- 
terfeiting, for which he was arrested, exam- 
ined, and discharged; the other was licen- 
tiousness, as to which the evidence as it stands 
is against him. I leave the subject by adding 
two letters; one written by Mr. Long, a mem- 
ber of this House in the last Congress, the 
other by Mr. Fitzpatrick, an Irishman, admit- 
ted to bea reliable man, ‘‘ outside of politics :” 


Macon, GEORGIA, November 6, 1871, 

Sir: I learn that strong efforts are being made to 
overthrow the testimony given by Ion. H. M 
Turner before your committee as to the existence 
of Ku Klux in this section of the State. 

I most respectfully ask, in bchalf of the loyal citi- 
zens of this community, that you. summon before 
you the following gentlemen: N. D. Sneed, notary 
public and ex oficio justice of the peace; Rev. R. J. 
Brown, presiding elder Macon district; 'Ehomas 
Creswell. a man of unquestionable veracity; Dr. T, 
Harris, M. D. and A. M.,to the care of N. D. Sneed, 
esq.; Hon. James Fitzpatrick. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
JEFFERSON F. LONG, 
Ex- Member Congress. 
Hon. H. MAYNARD, Atlanta, Georgia. 


MACON, GEORGIA, November 6, 1871. 

Dean SIR: Judge C. B. Cole, of the Macon circuit, 
adjourned the superior court to-day for one week, 
to enable him to appear before your committee for 
the purpose of disproving or counteracting the testi- 
mony of H. M. Turner. He is a bitter onemy of 
'Turnor’s; in fact, he is a bitter enemy of Repub- 
licanism. Some time ago he went to Washington, 
adjourning his court, as now, at the request of the 
Demoerats of this vicinity, to have Turner turned 
out of the Macon post office: Thomas Hardiman, 
and the Democratic candidates who have taken the 
seats to which Republicans were elected from this 
county in the Georgia Legislature, have requested 
Judge Cole to appear before your committee. Re- 
mind Judge Cole, while under oath, of two cases 
that were tried before him, Alfred Hoy and John 
Molloy, who murdered two colored men in cold 
blood. Hoy and Molloy are white men; were dis- 
charged; whether Judge Cole did not state to my- 
self, at the adjournment of his court on the occasion, 
that there was no justice for a colored man before a 
jury of white men. If he did not state further to a 
prominent citizen, after the court adjourned, that 
he (Judge Cole) was strongly impressed with the 
idea of adjourning the court sine die. ‘The judge is 
old and very excitable; in fact, he is getting child- 
ish. He was a rampant reb., and ready and willing 
at all times to respond to the wishes of yebs, 
don’t know what Turner testified before you; but 
one thing I do know, he must havo an extraor- 


dinary memory if hecould tell you half what he does 
know. 


Respectfully, &c., 

JAMES FITZPATRICK, 
Macon, Georgia. 
Hon. Horace MAYNARD, Atlanta, Georgia. 

We were compelled to leave Atlanta on the 
8th, and the inquiry went no further. 

But I repeat, the committee have based 
nothing upon the evidence of these witnesses; 
and I have referred to the subject at this length 
to call attention to this very disingenuous line 
of defense. 

Justification: Wherever a case of violence 
and outrage has occurred, under cireumstances 
of such notoriety that it could not be success- 
fully denied, it was then justified by an attack 
upon the memory of the victim. He had been 
guilty of some offense for which he received 
a merited retribution. If he had been taken 
from jail and put to death, as many were, it 
would be represented as the just penalty for 
an aggravated crime. As if one of the most 
sacred of personal rights, for which the Con- 
stitution has been supposed to be a safeguard, 
were not immunity from eriminal responsibil- 
ity, except after the action of a grand jury, 
followed by a jury trial, with opportunity to 
confront the aceuser and to be heard in defense. 
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Ku Klux Outrages—Mr, Maynard. 


Ho: ov. Raps: 


Ifthe victim, however,cannot plausibly beac- 
cused ofan ordinary criminal offense, itis found 
very convenient to charge him with some form 
of unchastity. Senator Adkins, for instance, 
had written a very offensive letter to some 
young lady, and had been slain by a male rela- 
tion in revenge. Yet this fatal letter has never 
been produced, and for the best of reasons, 
it never existed. Mr. Dickinson, of Jackson 
county, Florida, was killed in March of last 
year. All who knew him bear uniform testi- 
mony to the purity of his character. Judge 
Long, a witness for the minority, testified to 
a rumor that he had been killed by a negro 
in consequence of an illicit commerce with 
some colored woman. Mr. Gibbs, the secre- 
tary of State, in the same connection uses 
this emphatic language, (Florida testimony, 
page 222:) 

“Question. It has been testified here this afternoon 
that it was very generally reported out therein Jaek- 
son county that Captain Dickinson was killed by a 
colored man of the name of Bryant, and that the 
killing proceeded from his having criminal connec- 
tion with a colored woman in his employ. | 
_ “Answer, I have not the least hesitancy in saying, 
in connection with that matter, that E believe that 
to be untruein every particular; I believe that story 
was got up simply for the purpose of scandalizing 
the man; L believe it a vile nct of injustice to the 
man’s memory. If I thought there was anything 
in it L would as frankly say so as any one. 

“Question, You aro satisfied it is acalumny for the 
purpose of serecning the guilty ? 

“Answer, Yes, sir; perfectly so. I have seen the 
man many times; Lhave talked with him; [have 
econ him under circumstances that were very trying 
up there in Jackson county, in the face of those 
men; I know something of his life up there in that 
very respect. Why, sir, for months before he was 
slain, it was a common thing; wo all knew it; I 
talked with him aboutit, and he talked with others 
concerning the matter; it was a common thing to 
say that he would be slain, | A , 

© Question, State whether this is asolitary instance 
where a Republican has been put to death, and 
then his memory blackened by the accusation of 
some crime. SON Í 

"Answer. No, sir; itis a common thing. Let me 
say another thing just on this point. Inasmuch as 
it is considered a very disgraceful thing socially 
“here, or among refined people, civilized people, to 
have a scandal of that ‘kind started against their 
memory in connection with women, I havo noticed 
that as a general thing, when a man is politically 
obnoxious, and is cut off or anything of that kind, 
immediately they say there is a woman in it.” 

Excuses: These are many and various; but 
the hugest and most monstrous of them all is 
the alleged demerit of the restored State gov- 
ernments. Into the discussion of this topic I 
do not propose to be drawn, earnestly as it is 
desired by the aiders and abettors of the Ku 
Klux, their friends and apologists, eager for 
anything to turn the gaze of a horrified public 
from their own enormities, and leave time, the 
great witness of truth and avenger of false- 
hood, to vindicate these greatly misunderstood 
and wholly misrepresented organizations; sat- 
isfied that in purpose they will be found to have 
been bonest and patriotic, even if sometimes 
unequal to the intrinsic difficulties which on 
all sides beset them, and that whenever they 
have erred it has been by following the coun- 
sels and accepting the services of the very 
men now most active in maligning them. 

Yet were they as imbecile and corrupt as 
their worst euemies pretend, what palliation is 
it for these bloody and detestable Ku Klux 


organizations? What excuse for their awful | 


crimes? {f Governors Holden, Scott, Bul- 
lock, and Reed were the ‘dishonest and rapa- 
cious scoundrels” they have been represented 
to be by a Democratie member of the sub- 
committee, how does it soften the murder of 
John Walthall, or the whipping of Letitia Lit- 
tle, a girl of perhaps fifteen, whose ignorance 
or timidity when under examination is used 
by the same member as a ‘‘ specimen”? of the 
class of people, the thousands through the South 
so shamefully wronged! Had the conditions 
been reversed, and these humble persons been 
the offenders instead of the sufferers, the com- 
munity as such might have been spared the 
disgrace. But let it never be forgotten that 


United States, 


they who commit these villainies are lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, the young bloods and 
their dependents and followers, the very flower 
of the chivalry. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the clamor against the car- 
pet-bag governments, the Radical governments, 
the Republican governments, the reconstructed 
governments, is simply another form of the 
complaint against the Government of the 
It is the same old difficulty ; 
it is a quarrel, a contention with the same 
power that we have fought all along. But 
even if those governments were as bad as 
represented, tell me what excuse that would 
be for men high in character and position to 
burn the churches and school-houses of the 
colored people? What excuse would that be 
for taking men from their beds at night and 
scourging them till they were crippled? What 
excuse for scourging helpless women, as has 
been here described, and old men, and for 
beating them to death? What excuse for 
going to prisons and taking from them men 
charged with crime, subjecting them to torture, 
and putting them to death without a hearing 
and without a chance to make defeuse? And 
that, too, Mr. Speaker, done by men who 
were ever clamorous and noisy over constitu- 
tional rights, as if the right to be heard in 
one’s defense were not the most sacred that is 
given to us and secured by the Constitution. | 

No, Mr. Speaker, after having denied the 
existence of this organization until denial be- 
came useless, after having professed that its 
objects were conservative and peaceful until 
the facts demonstrated the falsehood of that 
pretense, after having put up this general plea 
of the character of the governments of these 
several States till these governments in nearly 
every case have been overthrown, tell me what 
excuse, what apology, what palliation there is 
for the commission of crimes such as I have 
already depicted, not to speak of others that 
this presence in our galleries forbids me from 
very shame and regard for the modesty of our 
nature so much even as to hint at, but which 
will be found in your records, the published 
volumes of testimony. 

Bat, sir, it is said that the personal charac- 
ter of the governments of these southern 
States is very objectionable, that they are 
built up aud maintained by what are called 
the carpet-bag class, meaning not new comers 
merely, but persons who have come from some 
of the northern States. Now, the testimony 
taken in the State of Georgia will show that 
with but one exception, that of the superin- 
tendent of publie instruction, every man con- 
nected with the State government of Georgia 
is a southern man, and a great majority of 
them are natives of the State of Georgia, and 
during the whole time of reconstruction the 
number of northern men, carpet-baggers, as 
it has become fashionable to stigmatize them, 
has been so small and incousiderable that the 
idea of their influencing or controlling the 
governments is simply ridiculous, 

But itis said that these governments have 
been very dishonest, that there has been a 
great deal of peculation and rascality. Well, 
sir, it is very possible that there has been 
more or less. I have never yet seen a mis- 
cellaneous body of men assembled that did 
not. present more or less the adverse side 
of human character. I believe that of the 
twelve men whom our Saviour gathered around 
him one was a thief, and held the bag. 

The same charge was liberally made against 
what has been called the Brownlow govern- 
ment of Tennessee. We have had two Legis- 
latures in the State since that government 
passed away, and we have had various investi- 
gations, and J have never heard any serious 
Radical defalcations or peculation exposed by 
the result. I believe that the first effort told 
against a distinguished member of their own 


party, and he retorted by charging, and per- 
haps proving, that those Faha bad eade the 
investigation had been themselves-bribed and 
bought up. A quarrel has been going on. be- 
tween these different members of the. same 
party from that time. “Non mihi tantas 
componere lites.” Poean 

Apologies : Under this head may be grouped 
a multitude of suggestions, no one of any great 
moment, but all calculated to disarm.a just 
public indignation, Such are executive pap- 
dons; executive offers of reward. Judge Bond, 


| who it is more than intimated is another ‘Jef: 


freys; the President's absence from Washing- 
ton, page 543; the inverted sympathy for the 
convicted and punished culprit which drew from 
the Abbé Edgeworth the memorable benedic 
tion, ‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven,”? 
and generally the political. advantages to be 
hoped from every mistake, even 4 clerical 
misprision’in a public proclamation, though 
corrected at the earliest possible moment, o 
The subject of executive pardons was much 
considered in Georgia. . The charge was made 
that the pardoning: power had been ‘grossly 
abused by Governor Bullock; and this charge 
has been transplanted into the. speech made 
recently by a Democratic member ‘of the 
sub-committee. An official statement will 
be found at page 825 of the testimony which 
effectually explodes and refutes it. x 
It gives a list of all: pardons granted and 
refused during Governor. Bullock’s adminis: 
tration, at least from July 4, 1868, to July 4, 
1871. I give a single paragraph: °° oniiir 
“As agenoral thing I find that nearly everyone 
of the persons pardoned served some, part of ‘the 
term of his sentence, and that pardons were only 
granted upon the solicitation: of the , most ‘well- 
known. and respectable citizens of the counties from 
which said convicts were sentenced; while, in many 
instances, pardons were granted to those only who 
had nearly completed the term of confinement im- 
posed upon them, upon the recommendations of the 
officers and lessees of the penitentiary for good bo» 
havior, or on account of such physical disability as 
made them unfit to perform manual labor, and would 
have, had they been kopt in further confinoment, 
probably caused death. Where pardons were granted 
for goed behavior, they took effect one or two. days 
before the expiration of the term. of confinemont 
imposed in the sentence of the gourt? so in o) 
I will cite,.in this connection, a passage. or 
two from the testimony of Judge Cole,:a wit- 
ness introduced by the minority. Page 1189. 
He is speaking of a coloted man tried before 
him for murder and convicted of involuntary 
manslaughter, and adds: l 


“The man was convicted, and I immediately sat 
down and wrote to the Governor, requesting him to 
pardon him, for I did not think he was legally con- 
victed. I will state that in several instances, por- 
haps in as many as half a dozen, I have requested 
the Governor to pardon where [ thought the parties 
were not legally convicted, and whero it.was easier 
to get a pardon than it was to confine tho parties in 


jail for six months until the next court, and have a 
re nae ee St eee E 7 


new trial,” 3 
* Question. You said you fined a lawyer for speak- 
ing disrespectfully of you in the cusg of a man who 
was acquitted, and also for speaking disrespectfally 
of Governor Bullock? i ut. 
** Answer. Yes, sir; in relation to the pardoning 
powor he had exercised, EE 
_“ Question. I understand you have måde applica- 
Hon o him to pardon several persons, and. he las 
oner Pan é : 
g sree Invariably, whenever, I have asked’ a 
pardon. | ihe Saye 
a s$ Question. You thought they opght to -be par- 
oned. ie i 
H Answer. Yes, sir.” 


What must be thought of the cause which 
drives its friends.and apologists to such a sub- 
terfuge? ie : 
TWO PICTURES -OF THR SOUTH. 

We all know how much our views of public 
affairs—the “times, as the phrase goes— 
depends upon individual temperament. and 
habits of mind and feeling. hen the com- 
mittee suspended ‘the examination of specific 
facts and inquired into the general condition 
of the southern country, this tendency became 
very marked. Unless the witness were per- 
sonally known it was impossible to place the 
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just value upon his testimony. As arule, the 
old were much more somber, desponding, and 
querulous than the young. 


To illustrate, I extract almost at random 
two examples from the Florida testimony. 
The one is from the evidence of a Captain 
Wilder, a witness for the minority, who avouch 
him as an honest man, respectable in appear- 
ance, perfectly polite and gentlemanly in his 
demeanor, to whom the people of Florida 
are indebted for ‘‘an exceeding pleasant, well- 
kept hotel.” He is sixty-nine years of age, 
and evidently has ‘‘seen an end of all perfec- 
tion.” Some men reach a period of life when 
the world all goes wrong and everybody is in 
fault. Captain Wilder seems to have reached 
it. This is the witness relied upon to blacken 
the State government as a whole, and with 
an exception or two every official, including 
Senators of the United States. Here is bis 
desponding view, (page 256:) 


“ Queation. What do you think, after experiment 
and trial, hag been the result of giving the negroes 
the elective franchise and the right to hold office? 

** Answer. I was sorry to. see it at first, for they 
were not fit for it; but it was the only remedy against 
tho secesh vote, which was right the other way. 
When I first came here I should have been driven 
out of the State within the first six months if I had 
not asserted my rights. Wecould not have any con- 
trol or peace here if there was no influence but that 
ofthe southern people. | 

t! Question, Well, after the trial that has been 
made, what is your opinion of giving the negroes 
the right to voto; has it been a success or a failure ? 

“Answer. Well, sir, neither, in my opinion. Twas 
sorry to see it until they were better qualified. But 
I beliove it was a necessity, and has been a benefit. 
It was about tho only thing to bring the southern 
people to their senses, and 1 am glad to sco it. 

" Question, Do you think it is any longor neces- 
sary that they should bo allowed to vote? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . : 

u Question, How long will that necessity continue? 
| ‘Answer. As long as they live; they will become 
Informed and get qualified faster than the poor 
whites. 

“ Question. Suppose the secesh element had ac- 
quiesced in the authority of the Goverument, and 
had not kept up this hostile and bitter opposition to 
it, do you think it would have been wise, in that 
oase, to let the colored people vote? . 

“Answer. I do not think there would havo been 
any occasion for it. I always deprecated it until 
they could ho puton probation for awhile. : 

“Question, L wish to get your opinion, whether 
thoy aro fit for self-government. 

“Answer, No, sir; but I think they are as well 
qualified as one half of the white people here are, 

do not think thoy ought to havo the control of this 
State, nor yet the whites. One is about as good as 
the other. I have scen as much meanness on the 
part of the whites as on the part of the colored peo- 

plo: they are ns easily bought up. 

“ Question. Do you confine your opinion to these 
peoplein charge of the State governmont, who, you 
say, aro so dishonost and corrupt, ordo you extend 
it to others ? Ka 

“Answer. To everybody that participates and 
backs them up 

** Question. You say there is a class of white peo- 
plo who are quite as unworthy as the blacks ? 

(Answer, Yes, sir. eee 

2 Question. Is that a large class in this State? 

Answer, Quite a considerable class; what we call 
poor whites, 

** Question. Ate they new comers or old residents? 

‘! Answer. Old residents. 

‘ Question. Then bow many people do you think 
there are in the State of Florida—what proportion 
of the people here—aro capable of being intrusted 
with self-government? 

“Answer. It would be mere guess-work. I donot 
think I could give a very intelligent answer to that 
question. But my opinion is that one half of the 
coloredand white are unfit, for they are ignorant, 
and do not know what is for their best interests, 
These demagogues go about and deceive them, and 
get them to vote them into office and power. They 
will promise them a thousand things which they will 
never get. ` 

“ Question. Is that peculiar to Florida? | 

“ Answer. I do not know but it is so in other 
States. I hayehad more experience in this State and 
in Virginia, but they had no privilege of voting there 

en, . 

“ Question. You took part in politics before you 
came here? z 

i; Answer. Yes, sir, 

Question, Yow have spoken of General Butler. 
During the past summer, he has been making a 
prety severe arraignment of the State officials of 

assachusetts, has he not? 

Answer, Yes, sir; and very justly, I think. 

Question. You think they are amenable to the 
same sort of censure as the officials of Florida are ? 

Answer, In a sense they are, Iam ashamed to say. 


“Question. His arraignment of them has been quite 
as severe as yours of the officials of Florida? 

“ Answer I think it has, and I do not think he has 
said ten words there that were not true. Ido not 
believe in many things he has said_and taught, but 
Ido really think with him about that policy, You 
will see itin New York, more or less—the policy of 
officeholders and managers. When they have been 
in office a great while, and have control, they cut, 
and carve, and parcel out. You see how they be- 
trayed the temperance people, opening their beer- 
shops and grog-shops, as they do in London, to de- 
grade the people.” : 


In striking contrast every way are the 
cheerful and hopeful sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Gibbs, the youthful secretary of State, a 
worthy colored gentleman, confessedly of great 
ability. After testifying to the evidence filed in 
his office of the disturbed condition of the 
State, he is asked, (page 223 :) 


‘* Question. What is the condition of your people 

generally in this State? i i 
“ Answer. Notwithstanding the difficulties that 

have occurred, I really believe that the colored peo- 
ple of Florida are better off than they are in any 
other southern State; I believe there is more lib- 
erty, more personal freedom for them here; that 
they are doing better, notwithstanding there has 
been that slaughter, I think that so far as the 
whites are concerned, the poorer class of whites, I 
honestly believe to-day that there isa large class of 
whites who are ina more hopeless condition in Flor- 
ida than the blacks are, and particulariy in the coun- 
ties of Taylor, La Fayette, Sumter, and counties of 
that description, in which their lived during the 
war a class of men known as Union men. In Tay- 
lor and La Fayette counties there took place what 
was called the Campfield raid. There were a num- 
ber of men who ran away from the confederate 
army and went to their families in Taylor and La 
Fayette counties. The troops made araid on those 
people, burned up their houses, drove them out, 
took the wives and daughters of thoso men and car- 
ried them off, and put them in a stockade near Tal- 
lahasseo, where they suffered very much. Now, in 
those counties at tho present time, the persecution 
that has been carried on there is between what we 
call the Democracy and the Union men. They swear 
that no Union man or Republican shall live in those 
counties. Mr. Kreminger was killed there. Many 
times he has said to me that those men had sworn 
that no Union man should live in that county. He 
said over and over again that at times he was very 
much alarmed. At one time he wrote to me that 
they had threatened to burn his house and shoot 
him as he ran out. 

“Question. How about schoolsforyour people? 

“Answer. Wo have at least two schools in this 
State that are rather above the average of common 
schools among the freedmen; they are doing in that 
particular pretty well in view of the circumstances. 
ae Gucatton, Where do you get your teachers? 
“Answer. Most of them come from the North, 
h as How are they received by the citizens 
ere 

‘Answer. They are badly received. [think we have 
thirty-one schools open in Leoncounty; there are a 
number of white teachers there, and they are ostra- 
cised altogether; the people do not recognize them, 
have nothing to do with them, and talk of them as 
though they were the offscouring of the earth; that 
is a common thing. 

“Question. What is the feeling among the same 
clase pn respect to people of your color owning 
and k 

“Answer, I think the feeling in that respect is 
moderating; I think the opposition to their owning 
land is not so great, as it was some time ago. I think 
there isa change in many respects for the better; 
it is coming around slowly; I think there is a 
marked change observable.” 


It is not difficult to decide which witness is 
the more reliable, assuming both to be equally 
honest. ` 


THE PRESS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Before concluding this painful subject, let 
meadd a word touching the influence of the 
southern Democratic press, and the use made 
of the telegraph. It is certainly matter for 
reflection that the press, whose freedom is so 
jealously guarded in the organic law, should 
so ofien become the instrament and the apolo- 
gist of oppression, and that the telegraph, the 
triumph of modern science, should, as the swift 
messenger of falsehood, be capable of such 
mischief; Much evidence will be found to 
furnish food for serious thought in connection 
with these giant agencies. One of the wit- 
nesses examined by the sub-committee wag 
Mr. B. F. Sawyer, editor of the Rome Courier, 
a Democratic paper, page 878-907. Rome is 
an important city in northwest Georgia, and 
has two Democratie papers. I append a few 


extracts. This from the Commerciai, Febru- 
ary 17, 1871, page 886: 


* The Ku Klux Klan.—An article in which the 
editor speaks his mind very plainly.—A few words . 
of soberness and truth with you, good friends, then 
we drop this subject. 

“It is a pretty well acknowledged fact that ‘Ku 
Klux outrages’ beat Seymour and Blair in the elec- 
tion of 1868. We do not mean by this that the 
actions of the Ku Klux in themselves effected this 
disaster, but the construction and exaggeration put 
upon them by the scalawags in the South and 
scoundrels in the North did do it. 

“Tho Radical party are evidently determined to 
make the next race upon the same basis. The send- 
ing out of the southern outrage committee, at an 
expense of $20,000, is the first step in the schedule. 

“ It is absoluteiy necessary that these corpse-hunt- 
ing, grave-yard ransackers be met and baffled. We 
should give them no grounds upon which to basea 
bloody report, or the campaign of ’72 will duplicate 
the disaster of ’68. , 5 

‘Hence, the Commercial, as a guardian of the 
good of the public, appeals to those of its friends 
who have any connection whatever with secret organ- 
izations, to remain perfectly quiet and erderly, for the 
present at any rate. Let there be no suspicion of 
disorder or lawlessness; let there be no parading of 
disguised men, no stopping of innocent men and 
forcing them to dance; this is all child’s play and 
foolishness.” bal i) ites eee ee 

“Above all, let there be no idle vaunting, no coast- 
ing about the country for merebuncombe. Jemem- 
ber, brothers, that the strength and power of any secret 
organization rests in the attribute of mystery and hidden 
force, and in the fact that upon the thousand hille of 
our country a legion of brave hearts that are throbbing 
quietly can be called together by a tiny signal, andwhen 
the work is done, can melt away into shadowy nothing. 
Every time you act you weaken your strength; then 
be quiet. If an inexorable necessity calls for action, 
act promptly, with decision, and do nothing more 
than is absolutely necessary.” 


The special message of the President calling 
our attention to the Ku Klux outrages, as this 
paper properly though derisively styles them, 
will be remembered as a temperate document, 
very guarded in expression. The following 
states the principal fact: 

“ A condition of affairs now exists in some of the 


States of the Union rendering life and property in- 
secure, and carrying the mails and the collection of 


the revenue dangerous. ” 


In the Courier of March 25, 1871, this 
passage is introduced with the following by the 
editor, page 882: 

“‘And the Ass Opened his Mouth and Spake.’—The 
waning chances of Butler’s Ku Klux outrage has at 
length operated upon the thick tongue of our still 
thicker headed President like an extra glass of his 
favorite burst head, and he has again unsealed the 
silence of his lips, and spoken to Congress in behalf 
of old Spooney’s designs upon the southern people. 

“ Oppression and outrage is so sweet to the tyrant 
that Grant could not bear the thought of seeing 
Congress adjourn without giving him extraordinary 
powers to oppress our people, and with a lie on his 
tongue and the poison of asps under his livs, he 
thus appeals to the Radical hatred to grant his 
request.” 


The following significant admonition ap- 
peared in the Commercial, page 882: 

“ Congress starts out a southern outrage commit- 
tee ina day or two to look through the South and 
pick up Ku Klux items. The Rads evidently intend 
to run the next campaign on an ‘outrage’ basis, and 
we deplore anything that gives them fooling. So 
let our young men be prudent.” 


The same paper, soon after the Chicago fire, 
indulged in this strain, (page 889 :) 

“Good.—The infamous emancipation proclamation 
was burned by a merciful Providence in the late fire 
at Chicago. The writer of this proclamation was 
burned by the devil, long, long ago, Let us pray.” 

The Courier of July 1, 1871, leaves no room 
for misunderstanding it, (page 889 :) 

“ Thus, the President, being a military commander 
has the right in certain cases to declare martial law, 
and to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and it is 
precisely just such cases as the Ku Klux bill de- 
seribes. That bill declares the necessity of exercis- 
ing this right, although we all know that its every 
premise was false, and that every member of Congress 
who voted for that measure was in his secret soul a per- 
Jured traitor, yet it stands hefore the world vested 
with all the sanctity of judicial indorsement, and is 
independent even of the recent amendments.” 

The same paper of September 28, 1871, uses 
language respecting the Ku Klux trials in 
North Carolina which leaves no reason to 
doubt on which side its sympathies were 
ranged, (page 887 :) 

.“ The North Carolina Ku Klux Triats.-We pub- 
lish elsewhere the charge of Judge Bond, and thever- 
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dict of the jury and sentence of the court of the Ku 
Klux trial in North Carolina, This is remarkable, 
not only as being the first trial under the Ku Klux 
law, but for the shameful and indecent conduct of 
Judge Bond, who seeks to propitiate his master, 
Grant, by imitating the infamy of a Jeffreys, 

“While we caution our people to be particularly 
careful not to render themselves obnoxious to the 
jufumous law, we yet call upon them to cherish inthetr 
heart of hearts an undying hatred to the tyrants who 
have inflicted this law upon our land, and when the 
time does come, as come at assuredly will, to let the recol- 
lection nerve their arms to strike the harder for ven- 
seance. ‘ 

“lho jury who tried these prisoners was a packed 
Radical concern,composed of negroes and the lowest- 
down white rascals, The prisoners were not allowed 
to challenge the array, and so far as the right of trial 


py jury of their peers was concerned, the thing was 
a shameful mockery, worse than the military com- 
mission that murdered Mrs. Surratt.”” 

It is very proper to add that the editor, Mr. 
Sawyer, explained his language, calling upon 
his people to cherish “undying hatred,’’ and 
‘to strike the harder for vengeange,’’ merely 
to mean that they should go to the polls and 
vote the Democratic ticket. I cheerfully give 
him the benefit of this ingenious explanation. 
The reference to Judge Bond has been repro- 
duced in Congress. 

Some of the obstacles in the way of reaching 
the truth may be inferred from a paragraph in 
the same paper after the editor had been sum- 
moned as a witness, and which he describes 
as a ‘little bit of silly pleasantry,’’ (page 891:) 

“ Congressional Ku Klux Committee.-A sub-com- 


mittee of this iniquitous body is now holding its ses- 
sions in Atlanta, Several witnesses have been sum- 


moned fromthiscounty, and we may look out for rich 
developments, Zhe Spanish inquisition was not more 
disgraceful and dangerous than is this rotten concern, 
Colonel Sawyer has been summoned to appear be- 
fore the committee and will leave for Atlanta to-day. 
They will be very apt to worm all the secrets of the 
order out of him. ‘You bet?” , 

I confine myself to extracts from these 
apers because the editor of one of them was 
efore us, and because I consider them above 

the average in ability, character, and influence. 
The effect of such teachings cannot well be 
overestimated, nor can their authors be held 
by the public judgment to an undue responsi- 
bility. I know not on what principle the 
Associated Press of the country excuses the 
filtration of its dispatches through similar 
channels. 

Ít is proper to add before passing to another 
topic that Iloyd county, Georgia, of which 
Rome is the county seat, and some of the 
adjacent counties, are, as might be expected 
from such influences, the seat of very great. 
lawlessness, in this respect among the worst 
parts of the State. 

EPFECT OF THE KU KLUX LAW. 

From the volumes of testimony taken and 
the facts elicited every good citizen will be 
satisfied that the act of April 20, 1871, did not 
become a law one day too soon. ‘The pro- 
tection of the citizen is the highest law. A 
government that will stand by unmoved, un- 

. concerned, and sec its citizens cruelly treated, 
inhumanly and barbarously murdered month 
after month, not by scores, but by hundreds 
and thousands, deserves, as it will ultimately 
receive, the execration of mankind. 

Sir, we could not afford to let these volumes 
of testimony drift down into history unless 
our statute-book should show that we made 
some effort to redress these mighty wrongs 
and bring them to an end, The beneficent 
effect of this law in the suppression of vio- 
lence and the prevention of these horrible 
crimes cannot be questioned. The testimony 
is that while the miscreants would curse the 
law and abuse the law-makers, they were 
afraid of it, and careful not to violate it. 
Especially was this so after the President's 
proclamation of October 17, 1871, suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus in nine counties of 
South Carolina. The wicked fled though 
pone pursued, and carried consternation to 
their brethren of the dens. ‘They knew their 
guilt and believed that justice was at last on 


their track. Meetings were called to devise 
remedies; but fear, not. vengeance, presided 
over their deliberations. It was, indeed,a reign 
of terror—the terror of the law, a terror to 
evildoers, and peace and protection to their 
victims. An elaborate article, taken from the 
Augusta Constitutionalist, appeared in the 
Savannah News of November 9, 1871, (page 
1216,) both Democratic, so unlike anything 
which had up to that time been uttered by the 
Democratic journals, that I am tempted to 
copy a few pregnant sentences: 


“ Much that has beon published about Ku Klux 
outrages, we do not doubt, have been gross exagger- 
ations, and some of them pure inventions, emanat- 
ing from Radical brains, in the interest of a vile 

arty, and for the most detostablo political purposes. 

uch of the expressed apprehension of dangerfrom 
secret organizations of midnight maskers has been 
mere pretense; and this fact has thrown an air 
of discredit upon all the stories of the Ku Klux. 
Tt had even come to be considered that the Ku 
iux was a myth—an imaginativo creationslike 
tales of ogres and vampires, to frighten ignorant 
negroes and credulous carpet-baggers. But there 
can be no denial of the fact that such secret organ- 
izations have at different times and in different local- 
ities existed since the close of the war, and that 
though now much less prevalent than they have 
been, are still occasionally rampant and active. 
The recent bloody exploit, to which we havo 
referred above, is a shocking exemplification of the 
fact that there are mon among us who assume to be 
the custodians of the morals of society, and solf- 
constituted administrators of what they are pleased 
to call ‘ wild justice.’ 

“There has been too long a reprehensible silenco 
on this subject. Inthe absonco of the voice of pro- 
test it has beon assumed that these secret organiza- 
tions possessed the approbation and sympathy of 
society. That silence has been misconstrued. It 
has been partly on account of the ignorance of 
the peaceable and orderly citizens as to who consti- 
tuted the members that they have not beon talked 
to plainly and thoir operations censured. It has 
been partly through terrorism that the timid have 
preforred not to sponk, for they feared that their 
interference might be punished. Some who dared 
to murmur have been silenced by threats, or mys- 
terions hints to guard thoir tongues. i 

“The evil which this mistakon prudence is liable 
to bring down upon countries whore these things 
have happened is that of martial law. [ftho citizens 
of Georgia do not, through their own grand juries, and 
through their own courts of justice, take cognizance 
of the infractions ofits laws and the violations of 
the rights of property, person, and life of its own 
citizens, white and black, they can with but poor 

raco raise a clamor against the unconstitutional 
<ukluxism of the Congress of the United States, 
which has authorized the President to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus and to sond Federal troops to 
preserve order. 

“There is but one mode toesoapo such results. It 
is for the people of Georgia in the several counties 
which have reason to fear Federal interference to 
rise up and by their conduct show that they are 
capable of protecting the lives of their own citizens, 
and to bring to punishment those who defy thelaws 
of the State. ot 

“The Legislature should speak out, by joint reso- 
lutions, condemning in the strongest language secret 
organizations and midnight mobs, and exhort tho 
people to bring to bear every logal and moral influ- 
ence for the vindication of the yveace, good order, 
and dignity of the State.” 


Here in the narrow compass of a few para- 
graphs is the whole case most powerfully 
stated. The “recent bloody exploit” is a 
“ shocking exemplification” of what has been 
done by the “rampant and active” “secret 
organizations.’’ The ‘reprehensible silence’? 
of the people is admitted, and the “ terror- 
ism’? which hushed the ‘timid’? and the 
“ threats’? which “ silenced’’ the more daring. 
The duty of the people of Georgia is asserted, 
with a frank confession that if they fail they 
willclamor “with but poor grace” against the 
interposition of the Federal Government. How 


infinitely better had such counsels prevailed || 


from the first. Let Congress but show an 
unvarying purpose to protect the citizen, come 
what may, and that ends the trouble. 

The law, as it was passed, limits the power 
of the President to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus to the end of the present session of 
Congress. The committee recommend the 
extension of this power until the close of the 
next session, aud have reported a bill for that 
purpose. 

A word in addition to what I have already 


said as to this bill now before the House, on. - 
which action: has been more than once” ine 

voked. If the provisions of the fourth section 
of the Ku Klux Jaw, as. it is known; shall be 
extended so as to operate till:the endof. the 

present Congress, I have no idea in: the-world 
that it will ever be: called into active: exer: 
cise. It is the power to suspend: the-writ' of 

habeas corpus, and that-alone, which has oper: 
ated to prevent, and for the time at least hag 

put an end tothe outrages of which Ihave 
spoken. It will be recollected that the writ 
of habeas corpus was suspended by the proc: 
lamation of the President. in certain counties 
in the State of South Carolina about the mid- 
dle of October last. Look at the testimony 
taken by the Committee on the Condition of 
Affairs in the Southern States, and you will fiad 
that these cases of violence, these various out: 
rages, continued uninterrupted till that time: 
Witnesses were before us a few days’ after the 
proclamation was issued,: with their wounds 
still fresh, not even a scar to indicate ‘their 
healing. . But from the moment the writ’ of 

habeas corpus was suspended thecruel scourge 
of the Ku Klux, his pistol and hiatorch, dis: 

appeared, and they have not been heard of 

since. And if the same authority continues, 

remains like an arm that may be drawn, a 
power to call upon in time of need, there will 
still be peace and quiet. This measure is a 
measure of peace ; a measure to preserve quiet 
in that part of the countrys > z 

Let this session of Congress adjourn with 
the law unamended, and. it will not'be twenty= 
four hours before ‘it will be known in every 
Ku Klux den in the South that the:powet to 
suspend the writ of habeas ‘corpus’ is gone. 
and, in-my judgment, you will see at onde a 
revival of the same old atrocities. . When. we 
assemble here next winter it will be tod late 
to mourn over the scores that:will’ have been 
slain and over the hundreds that will have 
been scourged. Itis asa means of prevention . 
not of punishment; not that L suppose if this 
bill becomes law the writ of habeas corpus : 
will be suspended in a single instancoj: but 
because I believe that its presence on the stat: 
ute-book will maintain quiet, peace, :and ‘trant 
quillity throughout all the country, that I desire 
it to pass. : : ee 

I will yield the residue of my time, I believe 
I have a few minutes remaining~—~ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. FINK- 
ELNBURG.) The gentleman has nine minutes 
remaining. rial 

Mr. MAYNARD. I will yield tothe gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr.. Copurn] af che 
desires, ; F 

Mr. COBURN. That will do me no good 
atall, I expect to speak. cither in my own 
hour or at some other time when I can have 
more time allotted. me. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Rocers] appealed to me 
to yield to him some of my time if I could; 
his service in the House having been.ao:short 
that he has had no opportunity yet to be heard. 


The Tarif. 


| SPEECH OF HON. S. SHELLABARGER, 


OF OBIO; 
In toe Hoose or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 16, 1872, A 

On tho. bill (H.-R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports, and Lo reduce internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. ` ; 
Mr. SHELLABARGER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the years Lhave been a member of Con- 
gress IT have made no speech upon the subject 
of the tariff in this House... Perhaps this is 
the most creditable fact in my history, here ; 
bat I allude to it only in the way.of an apology 
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for now putting upon record some statements 
upon that subject:. Iwouldnot do so, I assure 
you, even this once, were I impelled to it by 
no other motive than the hope of adding some- 
thing useful to what has been said here. With 
absolute sincerity I disavow all such hope, and 
only venture to submit what I do because of 
a desire, wholly personal and selfish, to place, 
once for all, upon record my views upon a 
subject, intrusted to the Representatives, of 
the very first importance. One other prelim- 
inary statement is needed. Most of what 
I am about to say has already been pub- 
lished in the United States from the only 
address I ever made upon this subject, and 
which I trust I will be pardoned for repeat- 
ing here, because I have been unable to pre- 
pare anything else, and because, also, I could 
not state much better what I think about these 
matters. 

What has been disclosed in the history of 
the Republican party as seen in the country 
and Congress since these remarks were pub- 
lished last fall has not changed my views either 
as to what is the aggregate sentiment of that 
party nor as to what ought to be its opinion or 
action, 

MAGNITUDE OF THE SUBJECT. 

Nothing connected with the foreign affairs of 
nations in peace equals in magnitude the one 
we consider. Its dignity is indicated by facts 
like these: that for ages commercial States 
have made custom duties the chief, and our 
own has made them about the only source of 
revenue; that the care of these duties has 
becomea leading element of the law of nations; 
that just now the foremost nations are making 
these parts of their governmental structures, 
as in the constitutions of 1867 of the North 
German States and in the Zollverein of Novem- 
ber 1, 1867; that the great commercial treaties 
of the world have, as in the ‘Cobden treaty’? 
of 1860, ever made it a matter of the first 
solicitude. . The special importance to the 
United States of this affair is indicated by the 
most stupendous facts, such as that all the 
revenues of the Government for half a century 
have come from them, and that their assess- 
ment is recognized by all as touching and 
profoundly affecting the growth of the nation 
and the industries and prosperity of all the 
people. 

The subject is not one, therefore, whose 
dryness or difficulty furnishes reason enough 
for our avoiding it, and hence the nation is 
now considering it. 

TARIFF IN TILK REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

I think that our Republican party has been 
patriotic and wise in not making the subject 
a test of party fealty. I think so for two 
principal reasons—one, that the rates of tariff 
which the war compelled us to have for reve- 
nue were as high as any friend of protection 
demanded, and the other, that during our 
entire life as a party the nation’s very being 
has been so formidably and persistently as- 
sailed by our adversary that the rescue of that 
life could be attained only by the solid and 
enduring effort of the whole party; and to 
have divided on tariff in the presence of such 
a danger would have been simply moral trea- 
son. And in so far as that danger, especially 
atthe South, has not wholly passed from us, 
we are admonished that at least before 1872 
and its great events have passed, the Repub- 
lican party dare not divide upon this or any 
other subject. 

I go, therefore, first to the inquiry, what is 
the country to expect touching the tarif from 
the continued ascendeucy of our Republican 
party? 

To find out what our principles are, and 
action will be, it is plainly the best to find out 
what results Republicans desire to produce 
upon the affairs of the country by their legis- 
lation ; what results, for example, do they wish 


to attain in the amount and proportion of 
revenues derived from customs; what result 
as to the variety of industries we shall aim to 
have; what result as to the balances of our 
trade; what result as to the condition and 
wages of labor; what as to the occupation 
and development of our national resources, 
and the like? Two reasons at least there are 
why about the only way you can find out what 
to expect from a party on this subject is to 
know what great results: upon the country’s 
affairs they favor. One is this, that in finding 
this you really find about all of principle there 
is in the case. By finding whether a party 
or representative is for ad valorem or specific 
duty or for ten or fifty per cent. on iron, you 
only find his opinion, as held to-day, and that 
may be changed to-morrow, as to what is the 
best way of attaining the results he favors, 
either upon the revenues or the industries of 
the country—opinions touching a mere frag- 
ment, too, of the vast fields of facts which 
must affect and decide how the favored 
results can be attained; opinions which he 
notifies you are held merely hypothetically, 
tentatively, when he notifies you what effects 
he is aiming at, and which he notifies you he 
will abandon the moment experiment or other 
new light shall show him a better way to pro- 
duce the effects upon the country which he 
designs by his legislation. 

Another reasou why, in finding out a party 
upon this subject, you can only look at the 
grand and general aims of the party, is that 
there never was or willbe a party even approx- 
imating to agreement upon any other thing in 
tariff legislation than these general aims. 

Seldom, in any age or country, is seen phe- 
nomenon more curious connected with the 
dynamics of the thing which, by a rare charity, 
we call ‘‘the science of political economy”? 
than our own country has just seen in the last 
session of the Forty- First Congress and in the 
present session of this one. If you look tothe 
views and the votes of some of them whose 
ability and influence assign them to the posi- 
‘tion of masters in the Democratic party, espe- 
cially from Pennsylvania and Maryland, you 
will find out that itisa foundation canon of the 
‘* science’? of American statesmanship that 
“ every Democratic Congressman should hold 
and vote that the world’s trade should be free 
in the commodities produced in everybody’s 
congressional district except his own, and 
that upon commodities produced in his own 
there should be imposed duties amply fostering 
aud protective.’? And the late Democratic 
State convention in Pennsylvania has in its 
platform just added this canon to what the 
world heretofore knew about ‘ political econ- 
omy,” namely, that free trade is good for all 
the world except Pennsylvania! 

THE NEEDED REVENUES FROM TARIIF. 

First of all, is our party substantially agreed 
upon the amount of revenues we should col- 
lect from tariffs? I, conducting this and other 
inquiries, shall quote from our late Special 
Commissioner, Mr. Wells. I have decided to 
do so for the reason that, in addition to the 
real and intrinsic value of his opinions, they 
have for my purposes this obvious and indis- 
pensable value, that he is not only the recog- 
nized leader of ‘revenue reform” in our 
country, but is the representative of that class 
of opinion in our party lying next to the free 
trade of the Democratic party. Hence, when 
we discover this class of our mind to be in 
substantial accord with our party upon any 
point, we show the substantial unity and solid- 
ity of the party thereon. 

On pages 128 to 130 of his last annual report 
(December, 1869,) Mr. Wells gives in detail 
the elements of the tariff he would have 
passed, and it aims to yield $150,000,000 per 
year. This he deems required from custom 
duties by the inexorable wants of the Treas- 


ury. In his address at Cincinnati, April 27, 
1871, he repeats this recommendation, and 
gives the elements of a bill that he thinks will 
yield it. 

True it is, Mr. Speaker, that since Mr. 
Wells told us this, the world has seen him in 
the new rôle of “ platform-maker’’ for his 
and Mr. Greeley’s new party. Since that 
party is one whose organization was impelled 
that the great principles of government and 
of its administration might be at once rescued 
from both the error and obscurity brought 
upon them by the existing Administration, 
and since the tariff is preéminently the affair 
needing the rescue and reform which compels 
Mr, Wells and Mr. Greeley to thus organize 
into a separate party the pure, and the agreo- 
ing, and the clear-headed of the Republican 
party, to the end that we may henceforth 
know how to reform the tariff; and since they 
have in their platform assumed to tell the 
world what they and their President mean 
shall be done upon the things which, if done 
at all, can only be done by Congress, such as 
civil service reform, proper disposition of 
public lands, providing for amending the Con- 
stitution so that Mr. Greeley shall be Presi- 
dent just once, and the like; and since upon 
this matter of the tariff, to make clear and 
right and reform which they created their 
party, and with which Congress has precisely 
the same (no more and no less) to do that it 
has with the other things decreed by their 
platform, they solemnly avow they will neither 
know nor say nor do anything, for the sublime 
reason that it belongs to Congress, and that 
their President, who will hold the power over 
the tariff of twenty-five Senators, and of ninety- 
five members of this House, (and a power he 
dare not without perjury refuse to exert in 
the very way his convictions of what is required 
by the public good demands,) has nothing to 
do with the tariff legislation, although by 
solemn official oath he has much to do with 
all other legislation. Since, I say, this is all 
we have seen from Mr. Wells since what I 
quote in these remarks, therefore I will not 
be expected to quote from his latest. Pre- 
cisely as much has been disclosed to mankind 
upon the subject of tariff by Butler’s Analogy 
and by Sindbad the Sailor as the world is 
ever promised to hear from Mr, Wells’s new 
party upon the subject it was organized to set in 
everlasting light and purity and rest, I can, 
therefore, not quote from his *‘ last.” 

General Schenck’s bill in the late Congress, 
(House bill No. 1068,) supported by the body 
of our party, agreed in exact substance with 
this bill of Mr. Wells as to the amount of rev- 
enue aimed at. The bill afterward passed 
July 14, 1870, so reduced the tariff as to 
bring our revenues therefrom down substan- 
tially to what Mr. Wells favors, the reduction 
being about $26,040,000. Indeed that bill, 
shown by General Schenck (Appendix of 
Globe, March, 1870, page 820, &c.) to have 
probably been of English preparation for our 
Congress, conceded our need of $124,000,000 
from duties, and professed to raise that 
amount. 

So obvious are the facts in favor of supply- 
ing the revenues of the Government from 
duties on imports, whereby, if the law be 
rightfully framed, the vast bulk of them may 
be collected as the unfelt and voluntary tax 
paid by the rich on their wines, brandies, 
India shawls, and the like, or else paid by the 
foreign importer, in obedience to the law that 
‘the who takes coals to Newcastle for sale 
must sell them for Newcastle prices and pay 
all the expenses of getting them there,” that 
in the first seventy years of the nation’s life 
there was not a faction of a party which 
favored any other method of collecting our 
revenues, or who had the audacity to favor the 
abolition of the custom-house and. the substi- 
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tution in their stead of tax-gatherers in all 
our school districts, taxing our farms, stock, 
and even the clothing and food of the people. 

It is therefore the fixed purpose of the 
Republican party to collect now at least half 
of our revenues from tariffs, and to return 
again, as fast as possible, to an abolition of 
all internal taxes. 


BALANCE OF TRADE, 


The next result of our tariff legislation, | 


which the entire Republican party are agreed 
upon endeavoring to attain, is such a check of 
foreign importation, or such increase of our 
exports, or both, that the balance of trade 
shall at least not be materially against us. 

That the matter of the balance of trade is 
to every nation absolutely vital, and involves 
ruin on one hand and prosperity, endurance, 
and power on the other, is completely self 
evident. Thatin so far as this matter of the 
balance of trade depends on the legislation of 
a country, that legisiation is suicide if it fails 
to aim at protecting against annual balances 
of debt is equally self-evident. 


VARIED AND INCREASED AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


Owing partly to the fearful wastes of the war, 
partly to the startling admonitions the war 
gave us of the danger of being dependent on 
other nations for any of the great supplies of 
war, partly to the burdens of debi the war has 
left, partly to the promptings of huge balances 
against us in trade, partly to the unsatisfactory 
state of a few of our industries, as for example 
our shipping interests, but mainly to the in- 
creasing wants of the people and their increas- 
ing intelligence as to the possibilities and re- 
sources of this great nation, there never was 
before a time when the people so realized the 
commanding necessity our nation is under 
{or the instant adoption of whatever policy will 
start and sustain in active, healthful, and per- 
manent growth every great industry of modern 
civilization which is legitimate and reasonably 
practicable in the permanent conditions of our 
country—which are essential tothe symmetrical 
development of the nation, and to its political, 
military, commercial, financial, and industrial 
strength and independence. Prominentamong 
those industries so legitimate and essential to 
ug are all the productions of agriculture, the 
productions and manafactures of iron, of wool, 
of cotton, of leather, and of wood—all things 
promotive of our means of internal and exter- 
nal commerce, and every industry engaged in 
building our homes and cities. If among these 
industries there are any which are deemed not 
legitimate in America, and which any: Repub- 
lican demand we should suffer to perish from 
the land, they are very inconsiderable ones, 
where the human labor required for their pro- 
duction constitutes about the exclusive ele- 
ment of their cost. 

Such a fact as that stated by Mr. Hewitt, in 
his recent report upon the Paris exposition, 
(page 60,) that “the control of the fuel of the 
world—that is to say, of the condensed power 
which has been stored up by divine Provi- 
dence for the world’s use—is in the hands of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in Europe and Amer- 
ica,” is itself absolutely conclusive in solution 
of the question what the United States may 
and must do in the great body of these indus- 
tries. Then add to this such considerations 
as these, namely, the vastness in extent of 
the continent we cover; the variety of its soil 
and climate; the disclosures made from year 
to year of the inconceivable quantities and 
the superiority of its mineral wealth; the in- 
creasing magnitude and density of our popu- 
lation; the distances whence we must carry 
our supplies which we. fail to produce at home ; 
the scale of magnitude on which we have pro- 
jected this nation, and all the possibilities of 
our future, and how irresistible becomes the 


demand upon us which compels the adoption 


of that policy which shall at once start into 
growth every great industrial possibility of 
the nation! He, in any party, is mad, or 
worse, who is not for such policies ; and none, 
lam bound to know by their utterances, are 
more determinedly for all these industries 
than the ‘revenue reformers’’ in the Repub- 
lican party. : 

In the Cincinnati address of Mr. Wells, 
from which I have quoted, he said: 

“Of fertile Jand awaiting cultivation we have a 
thousand million aeres; wo have an immigration 
of threo hundred and fitty thousand per year to settle 
upon them; of our rich cotton lands, not three acres 
in a hundred are yet cultivated. We have sources 
of motive power greater than all other civilized 
nations combined, We have all the conditions which 
tend to render the labor of man profitable, and to 
give to capital its greatest reward; and if anywhere 
on earth labor and capital ought to harmonize, that 
placeisthe United States.” 

And the last annual report of Mr. Wells, 
certainly the most elaborate effort of his ofli- 
cial life, is devoted to the work of showing the 
marvelous adaptions of our country to sustain 
in highest prosperity all the great industries 
of modern civilization, and.of the supreme 
importance to our country of our doing so. 

I repeat, that there is not a Republican on 
the continent, of whom Ihave ever heard, who 
does not agree with Mr. Wells in all this, or 
does not demand the instant adoption of what- 
ever policy shall be in fact wisest and best to 
secure the equal. and healthful fostering and 
growth of every one of these great industries. 
‘And this proposition is so plain that it is not 
debatable, and I leave it. ` 
ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF LABOR IN AMERI- 

CAN INDUSTRIES. 

The next result which | name, as one that 
every Republican in our country agrees should 
be aimed at in our statesmauship and policies, 
is both substantial equality and also no mate- 
rial reduction in the compensations of the labor 
employed in all the great industries of the 
country. Itis impossible for any persons or 
party to differ here. To aim at rewarding 
laborin one pursuit with wages above those of 
another equally useful and deserving our care 
is so grossly wrong that no one admits he or 
his theories favor it. Indeed, in a free conn- 
try, having impartial laws, the thing is im- 
possible, as one of long continuance, or more 
than accidental occurrence. And. I know of 
nobody willing to admit he is for reducing the 
purchasing power of American wages mate- 
rially below what it now is, or to what I shall 
show that of Europe to be. We therefore, as 

republicans, completely agree that our poli- 
cies, whatever they are, shall at present aim 


at not under $150,000,000 of annual revenue; . 


shall aim at having our exports equal to our 
imports, shall aim at developing and perpet- 
ually cherishing in our country every great 
industry of modern civilization, and shall aim 
at securing their present and equal wages to 
the labor and equal rewards to the capital and 
enterprise engaged in these respective indus- 
tries. 

TILE OBVLIOUSNESS OF WHAT HAS BEEN STATED. 

One can scarcely refrain from an apology 
for stating over these several results upon the 
affairs of the country, which I have now re- 
peated, as ones desired by the Republican 
party; because they are so near to being mere 
truisms and commonplaces that I feel ashamed 
to state them. And yet I suspect that when 
these are conceded, as purposes on which our 
party agree, and that they are just and wise aims 
of our economical policies, they have about 
given up their case whose case it is to show 
that there is any radical and essential differ- 
ence on the tarif in the principles of the 
Republican party. We shall further see, as I 
go on, that they give up their case, because in 
these results—for which we agree to strive. in 
the Government’ sadministration—are included 
all thereis tobe aimed atas the effects of com- 


mercial legislation, or: of thei withholding of : 
legislation, andall besides become mere. ques+: 
tions of experiment, of fáct as to what arcthe 
bess ways of réaching the’attainment of. these: 
ends. sp uege Bander’ 
*: LEGISLATIVE PROTROTNION. iior Sos 
I now enter a distinct department: ofthis 
great subject—that: which relates to the means 
by which we can best secure -thesé conditions: 
of the country, which I have said:-our-entire: 
party agree shall be reached, and: reached in: 
the wisest way. Here I admitour party. is not 
wholly agreed. Laver that here na party ever 
was or will be agreed, and this for. reasons: 
I have already named, and which will appear 
hereafter. op the g 
But it is with confidence and infinite satis-, 
faction that I now add in ‘this department: of. 
the instrumentalities of: our economic. policies: 
another and fundamental principle upon which: , 
Republicans agree. +F state this principlefrom: 
Mr. Wells, whom T still choose: to quote, for: 
the same reasons I. have stated, © ‘Im bi 
annual report he says: © 09) ba oopehe cry wt 
“What rather should be sought for: is that means 
of encouragement—call it protection if;you will, ar 
otberwise—which would give to every branch. of 


legitimate domestic industry an equal opportunity 
and a condition of stability, as respects supply and 
domand, which would insure permanence of price, 


incentives to the exorcise of skill aud economy, and 


such moderate degree of profit as should effectually 
discourage inconsiderate and excessive ‘competi- 
tion.’? (See pago 107.) : 
This, mark, is no:accidental; inconsiderate, 
loose utterance of a mere private opinion, but 
is the summing up, essence, and éonclusion: of 
the researches and investigations of an entire 
official life, submitted anjer solemnities of 
official oaths, in concluding the last’ elaborate: 
official report of that life, and earnestly urged 
upon Congress for adoption ‘by the represent. 
ative mind of Republican <‘ revenue reform- 
ers? Now, what does Mr. Wells, and those 
who agree with him, demand of usin Congress, 
to whom hesends this address? Incontestably 
these he demands, and demands from: Con- 
gress; $ be has 
1. ‘+ Encouragement—call it: protection: if 
you will—of American industry.” o oent 
2. These industries, to be encouraged, must 
be “‘legitimate,’’ that is, suchas may become 
permanent in this country without the aid of 
hot-house culture.: i ; : 
3. The protection must, in quantity, be 
t mean” ormiddle, and sò high as to ‘insure 
a moderate degree of profit,” and so low as, 
with due skill and economy, to yield a profit 
not above that average profit derived from the 
other industries of the country, and so low as 
to effectually discourage. ‘excessive competi- 
tion.” : : 2 oe 
4. The protection should be so unvarying as 
would ‘‘insure permanence ‘in price and incent- 
ives to the exercise of skill.” ; 
These surely are the exact elements of that 
great fundamental law touching protection, 
and the degree of it, which the '‘ revenue:te- 
formers’? of ourparty have, through their able 
and distinguished leader, left with’ and:-arged 
upon Congress for ‘‘ consideration”! and enact 
ment into laws. I have considered it. And 
after the most careful consideration of which 
I am capable, I say of it. two things: the first 
is that 1 approve it—completely and. wholly 
approve it, both as to its general principles 
and its details—both as what I believe to 
be the true doctrine upon this subject, and 
as a formula of great terseness, comprehen- 
sivencss, and exactness, for the announcement 
of just relations of American legislation. to 
American industries: The other thing I-say 
of it is that it embodies the doctrine ofthe 
Republican party upon this subject. : 
In-proof of this take the authoritative utter- 
ances of our great party. Begin, if you please, 
with the convention ‘which first nominated 
Mr. Lincoln. E ; 
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As an assemblage merely, how memorable 
it was by reason of the vastness of its numbers, 
and’ the eminence, ability, and commanding 
influence of its membership! As a mere phe- 
nomenon, connecting itself in civilization’s 
history with the death-grapple between two 
antagonistical forms of civilization, how strange 
it was! Asthat body which gave to the Repub- 
lic for first Magistrate him who has passed to 
the first place in fame as defender of the rights 
and dignity of labor the convention is illustri- 
ous. As the birth period of the Republican 
party the convention is an epoch. But these 
are not its chief eminence. In what, by its 
platform of principles, the convention gave 
to the country is the convention’s supreme 
achievement—supreme in what it compelled 
to be added to the science of government and 
to the recognized rights of man. How amaz- 
ing have been the results of that convention’s 
legislation on the world’s affairs; in the or- 
ganic structures of government, on the essen- 
tial rights of man under governments; upon 
the existence of our Government itself; upon 
the cause of civil liberty and the very endurance 
among men of republican institutions! Look 
at these results as seen in the making to be 
actualities in the huge affairs of this globe, the 
doctrine of that second resolution, affirminu 
the equality of man under government aod 
law; and of the third resolution declaring this 
Union to be indestructible; and of the seventh 
resolution, declaring liberly to be universal 
and slavery local, and that the Territories 
ought to be defended against its blight! 

But in this family of illustrious things was 
one (the twelfth) which was hailed by the vast 
convention with a voice that was absolutely 
startling. The convention’s shout was caught 
by the multitude without, and was passed from 
city to city, and from hamlet to hamlet, until 
the very Republic rocked upon the wave it 
started. And the acclaim of the people in 
approval of that platform, and of this twelfth 
resolution, was ratified by a plurality vote of 
half a million. 

That twelfth resolution of the first national 
platform of our party was in these words: 

“Resolved, That while providing revenue for the 
support of the General Government by duties on 
imports, sound policy requires such adjustment of 
these imports as to encourage development of the 
industrial interests of the whole country, and we 
cowmend that policy of national exchange which 
leaves to the workingmen liberal wages, to agricul- 
ture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward tor their skill, labor, 
and ontorprise, aud to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and indcpendonce.” 

Passing over, as we are compelled to, simi- 
lar authoritative utterances, take Ohio’s and 
Towa’s platform in 1870, in these words: 

“A tariff for revenue is indispensable, and should 
be so adjusted as to be the least prejudicial to the 
industrial and producing interests of any class or 
section, while sceuring to the home producer a fair 
coin petition against the foreign producer.” 

Those of Michigan and Illinois were similar, 
as is this year’s in Ohio. 

I do not disguise the fact of the vagueness 
of some of our State resolutions, a vagueness 
which is in bad taste and bad policy when 
adopted from policy. Still, they must remem- 
ber who criticise our State platforms as the 
meaningless tricks of politicians that plat- 
forms can do no more than state very general 
principles in very few words; and [ under- 
take to say that when the Ohio, the Iowa, and 
the Michigan platforms of 1870 demanded that 
our legislation should “ secure to the home 
producer a fair competition with the foreign 
producer,’ they expressed the just and whole 
Republican doctrine upon this subject in as 
good words, if not the very best words, that 
are possible, both for comprehensiveness, for 
unambiguousness, and for the force with which 
they appeal toevery patriot. I doubt whether, 
in all the history of free thought in free govern- 
ment, there isto be found upon any great ques- 


tion of economy a unity of principle and of 
purpose so complete, honorable, and patriotic 


-as that unity to which I have now referred you 


inthe Republican party. I see in that unity 
infinite promise for the great future of the 
country, because I see all our differences now 
touching the methods by which these high 
aims of our party can best be attained swept 
away by the resistless force of fixed resolves 
ofthe people, to which I have pointed as the 
ends of every economic policy to which they 
will resort or permit to endure. 

TAKING ONE INDUSTRY FOR ANOTHER’S BENEFIT. 

I now come again to one of the most import- 
ant elements of our great question, being the 
vital objection to protective legislation. It may 
be stated in substance thus: that the very 
nature, essence, and design of all protective 
legislation is to augment the cost to the con- 
sumer of the protected commodities; and 
that such augmentation of price is a direct 
levy of tax, through the protective tariff, upon 
one class; and this is tyranny. It is urged 
that if the protective law did not put up the 
price of the product it would be no protec- 
tion, and is only asked for the very purpose 
and reason that it may have that effect. It is 
further urged that this augmentation of price 
is thrown, not merely upon such protected 
commodities as are imported, and which pay 
to our Treasury a revenue equal to the tax 
paid by the consumer of these, but also upon 
the body of the entire American product of 
the protected commodity, and that the con- 
sumers of this American part of the commodity 
are thus compelled to pay taxes in the aug- 
mentation of the cost of these, which never 
reaches the ‘Treasury, aud this often to an 
amount enormously in excess of the revenue 
yielded by the tariff. 

Now, 1 venture to make the affirmation that 
even here, as .to this rock upon which it is 
affirmed our party is about to make utter and 
disastrous shipwreck, there is not, at least 
among the masses of our people, a radical 
difference which need or will endanger the 
ultimate integrity of our party. I admit that 
among those who assume to lead and make 
our tariff literature, which we get from inspira 
tions alien to us, there is schism. But I ven- 
ture to copy the words of my most excellent 
colleague, Mr. Stevenson, who leads the “ rev- 
enue reformers’’ of our party from Ohio in 
Congress, and apply his words to this last- 
named point, and say as he said in the great 
debate of March, 1870, (Appendix, page 321,) 
to General Schenck : 


* We aroe much nearer together than you think 
we are.” 


Now let us see if our differences go deeper 
than to the mere surface, the “‘incidentais,’’ 
the matters of differences as to how best we 
shall get at what we all want—the things ‘‘ten- 
tative ’™—and as to which experiment, trial, 
experience, will, by their teachings, bring us 
quickly together. 

First. Who in the Republican party does 
not revolt at the idea of making a law that 
shall confessedly tax out of one man’s earnings 
paris of them and give it to another withoat 
giving to the taxed man a pecuniary equiva- 
lent of some sort? There is no such man. 

Second. Neither is there an intelligent man 
in the country who favors protecting interests 
here which are not ‘ legitimate.” That is, no- 
body is for fostering industries by legislation 
whose products, owing to the permanent con- 
ditions under which they must ever be pro- 
duced here, cannot be produced without much 
greater expenditure of human labor than is 
required in other countries. For illustration, 
nobody is for what was rendered famous by the 
epigram of an English statesman, ‘‘ Making 
protected wine out of grapes raised in hot- 
houses in Scotland.” 

Third. So, on the other hand, no Repub- 


| lican fails to insist that any law which really 
does have the effect of here creating or aug- 
menting a great and legitimate industry, does 
by necessity bring to every member of the 
nation other benefits than the revenues it may 
yield to our Treasury, benefits precisely as 
real and compensatory, as clearly within the 
cognizance of just legislation, and just as much 
to be counted in estimating the wisdom of a 
revenue law or tariff law ag is the item of 
what revenue it gives the Treasury. 

Among these benefits claimed for a law which 
really has this effect of creating or augment- 
ing in our country a great industry or indus- 
tries may be named such familiar ones as 
these: that by adding a home to a foreign com- 
petition you secure an ultimate reduction of 
prices; that the presence in our country of 
these industries creates a home market for 
some of the productions of the consuming 
class, which, owing to their weight, or perish- 
able qualities, or the states or distance of 
transportation, or the state of foreign custom 
laws, or the like, he could get no market for 
abroad. Or the benefit the consumer gets may 
be in the fact that his lands are enhanced, or 
his business or profession or trade, by having 
this country built or filled up with these indus- 
tries. 

It is useless to enforce a truth so completely 
self-evident as this; and I willnot. The same 
considerations which compel free-traders and 
protectionists alike, from Mr. Greeley to Mr. 
Bryant, to assume at least the virtue of de- 
manding that every industry that is needed by 
civilized States, and practicable in ours, shall 
not only not be permitted to perish, but also 
not to languish, are the same considerations 
which must be set down, along with revenues 
yielded to the Treasury, as benefits from any 
tariff law which shall in fact preserve and ad- 
vance American industries. They are benefits 
so absolutely incalculable as to be only rep- 
resented by the differences that separate a 
State in deserted ruin from one teeming with 
joyous and prosperous millions, He is there- 
fore without the range of debate, and is an 
idiot who will admit a given tariff law to have 
the effect of preserving and advancing our 
legitimate A merican industries, and yet asserts 
that there is one consumer in the land who 
gets from that law no other benefits which the 
legislator ought to count. in estimating the 
law’s fitness to be put or toremain on the stat- 
ute-book, besides the benefit he gets through 
the revenue it yields to his Government. 

Keeping now in mind these three elements 
just named, and counting as benefits to the 
consumer both the revenues a tariff may yield 
and also any of them named under the third 
class just mentioned, which in fact does come 
from the law, I now affirm there is not a fac- 
tion or fraction of the Republican party which 
is in favor of a tariff or would not vote for its 
repeal that had the effect permanently to im- 
pose greater burdens on one class of the pco- 
ple for the benefit of a protected class than the 
law yielded of revenues to the Treasury, the 
burdens being, of course, the excess of the 
loss from the tariff above the benefits derived 
therefrom. I have once or twice avowed my 
purpose to vote against every such law, and 
now renew it; and add that if the entire Re- 
publican party does not vote with. me it will 
only be because they deny the fact, and not 
the principle, that conducts me to my vote. 

Such, I am certain, are the elements of this 
economic faith of our great party. 

A RESTATEMENT. 

That I may get them together in our minds, 
for purposes of the contrast I am about.to 
make, I will restate them: 

1. This nation’s faith is to be kept forever 
inviolate in the matter of its debts, its pen- 
sions, and every financial obligation. 

2. This will require such revenues as, being 
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assessed where they ought mainly to be, 
namely, on imports, will, with just discrim- 
inations, afford to American industry every 
proper protection. 

3. That degree of ‘ encouragement ’’—call 
it ‘protection’? —is a ‘‘just discrimination,” 
which shall ‘‘insure equal opportunity and 
condition of stability, as respects supply and 
demand; also as respects permanence of price, 
incentives to the exercise of skill and economy, 
and such moderate degree of profit as shall 
effectually discourage inconsiderate and excess- 
ive competition. 

4. This protection should not be extended 
to any industries that are not here ‘ legiti- 
mate,” and to such as are ‘legitimate’? it 
ought to be given equally. 

5. American wages ought not to be reduced 
to European standards. 

Note that up to this I have not attempted 
to say aught as to whether our party is right 
in all this, but simply to scrutinize what the 
admitted aims of our party are, and how far 
we do or must agree in the methods of their 
attainment. I will allude presently to the mat- 
ter of whois right, we or our adversaries, in all 
this. 

DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 

Now, against this position of our party the 
Democratic party have opposed a complete, 
square, and tetotal repudiation of every degree 
and manner of encouragement or protection 
by our Government of its own industries. 

I now venture, with unfeigned reluctance 
and distrust of my fitness to talk about this 
matter, upon the inquiry, which of these par- 
ties is right upon this most vital issue? 

THE SCIENCE IN TARIFF BILLS. 

Let me, in starting upon the inguiry, remind 
you why, in this field, the lamp of experi- 
ence is so much the best lamp for us to take. 
Let me remind you that if there be any 
science of political economy, it is the science, 
preéminently, whose philosophy is ‘what 
history has taught by example; and it is in 
no degree what political monks have found 
out in their “dens and caves of the earth”? 
and put into the books, which they ‘back’? 
political economy,” and order the world 
to “run” by, but which, with deplorable stu- 
pidity, the world has omitted to ‘run’’ by up 
till now. 

How obviously trae it must be that there 
can be laid down but few (I say not that there 
are none) and they very general laws for our 
guidaùce in making in advance wise systems 
or laws for all countries or conditions or time! 
Among the reasons why you cannot do so in 
advance, in any detail, but only in a few most 
general principles, and even these exceptional 
in their operation and application, is that what 
is a wise revenue or other economical measure 
for any country at any time depends wholly 
upon the facts of that country at that time ; 
and because the facts, both abstract and rela- 
tive, of all countries, at all times are shifting, 
and, besides, are not the same in any two coun- 
tries at any time, therefore to attempt to pre- 
scribe a system forthe world, or a policy fora 
State, or even a detail tariff bill fora province 
of a State in advance andin a closet, and away 
from that State’s facts, is wholly presumptuous 
and empirical. In this field how infinite and 
shifting are even the leading and most poten- 
tial facts, determinative of the details of all 
wise tariffs ! 

Among them may be named the state of 
population as to density, intelligence, skill, 
aptitude, wealth, industry, sobriety, and the 
like; the state of the revenues and magnitude 
of treasury demands; the state of national 
currency and taxation ; the state of its inter- 
national commercial relations, exchanges, 
treaty reciprocities; extents and balances of 
trade and the like ; the state of the industries ; 
the state of prices of labor; the rates of inter- 


est ; theamounts of accumulated and available 
property; the state of machinery; the condi- 
tions of climate, of soil, of minerals, of water- 
power, of geographical relations to other 
competing or exchanging nations, of travel, 
and transit and capacities therefor. All these 
lie within the domain of what comes nearest 
being attainable or known quantities in this 
fearfully complex problem of political econo- 
mies. How frightfully complex even these 
make it. But then, beyond the domain of 
these, or intermingled with, and ever modify- 
ing their power in this ‘ science’s’’? equations, 
is a whole world of unknown and practically 
unattainable quantities. 

And putting the two together as you must 
put them, because they are together in the way 
the world will go, in spite of your books on 
political economy, and the result is that you 
have on your hands, literally, a universe which 
to the book-maker in his closet is practically 
a universe where blend and jostle each other 
facts and fictions, figures and fallacies, convic- 
tions and doubts in infinite series. It is a 
universe where the philosopher’s data of to-day 
are his doubts of to-morrow, and his facts are 
ceaselessly dropping out of his problem, and 
fancies are taking their place, and the rela- 
tions of all these to one another are changing 
in endless shift and whirl; and all these in- 
crease in their numbers with the huge aceumn- 
lation of this world’s affairs, until the philoso- 
pher has upon his table for the materials of 
his ‘new book on political economy” such 
magnitudes as his feeble glass reaches the 
boundary of nowhere, such depths as his short 
line never sounds, and such chaos as his 
analysis in no degree resolves. 

This is no figure of speech, but is a poor 
and inadequate statement of a truth of vital 
relations to the discussion, namely, that all 
the known quantities in the world’s political 
science are merely the results of the world’s | 
experiments. In recognition it is of this 
truth that the first Napoleon, a great econ- 
omist as well as a great captain, said of all 
theories of economists that they were ‘‘ever 
erroneous in their application,” and were al- 
ways ‘‘rendered erroneous by local circum- 
stances which continually call for deviations 
from their uniformity. Jixperience is the true 
wisdom of nations.’? This truth was asserted 
by a British minister pungently when he said 
of a great tariff bill ‘that it has no principles 
except its facts.” 

In his recent North American Review article 
Mr. Wells repeats the same thing in this sort 
of homely way. He says: 

“The conditions on which the fiscal system of a 
great nation can be properly based and ordered, 
namely, the character and aptitutes of the people, 
the natural resources of the country, the indispen- 
sable requirements for revenue, and the like, are in 
each instance peculiar, and are to be learned only 
from experience or continued investigation. True 
fiscal or revenue reform in the United States, where 
experience in dealing with a great debt and exten- 
sive taxation is very limited, and ten years ago was 
wholly wanting, must for many years be tentative, 
conservative, and somewhat in the nature of ex- 
perimentation. It is only closet theorists, zealous 
partisans, and jacks-at-all-trades who are ready to 
assert that the present fiscal system is àli that it 
should be, or, on the other hand, that a new system 
may at once be framed and put in operation which 
shall remedy all difficulties.” 

And it is because that in no department of 
governmental service has the vaunted and 
pseudo learning of theorists and book-makers 
so cruelly trifled with the rights of the people 
as in this one, which they call * political 
economy,” that it became, generations ago, a 
maxim in the mouth of every really great and 
practical statesman of England that * polit- 
ical economy is the science in which nothing 
lies like facts except figures.’’ 

Because these things are true of theories 
here, I beg the people rather to trust. the 
teachings of experience, of history, and. of 
them who have made history, and can there- H 


reas 


fore tell us what they saw. done wrought oat 
in the tests and crucibles: in which earth hag 
ever wrought out all we have of pure gold. in 
the vast. affairs we now consider. - EPER 

And first let us inquire from the teachings 
of our own history, and of them who made it, 
whether. this Government may; consistently 
with its Constitution and obligations ‘to’ the ` 
people, take any sort of notice or care of how 
it fares with its own children and their indus- 
try in the terrible conflicts for mastery: among 
the nations; or whether, on the other hand, 
our Government is compelled, by the very law 
of its life, to consign these, its children, and 
their industries, wholly. uncared’ for, to their 
chances of existence, to be determined by an 
infinitely worse than even hazard in a battle 
for life with these voracious and insatiable 
monsters of .money power in. Europe, the 
growth of centuries, fed. and fattened by the 
unpaid Jabor of packed, oppressed, starving; 
vagabond populations of every other nation on 
the globe? emosracy answers this prepos- 
terous question, whether our'nation must, both 
by its life and duty, let them perish, ‘Yes!’ 
How answers our history and its authors ? 

THR AUTHORITIES, y 

Take, ürstof all, Dr. Franklin. In 1771 his 
words were: 

“It seems the interest of allour farmers and awn- 
ors of land to encourage our young manufactures in 
preference to foreign ones.” à 

Washington in his first message demanded 
that Congress ‘promote such manufactures 
as tended to render our people independent,” 
&c. And with great earnestness he urge 
protection by law of our industries upon Con- 
gress, and pointed to the beneficent results of 
such legislation, as experienced even. in his 
administration. (See his second and other 
messages. ) Pe tae 

Alexander Hamilton, who wrote ‘mich. of 
the Constitution, who did more to secura 
through the Federalist its adoption than all 
the public men of the continent—the aid of 
Washington in the war, his first secretary in 
peace—Hamilton, the profoundest thinker of 
his age, and his country’s greatest statesman— 
Hamilton, the author of the financial policies 
upon which this Government has been’ cor- 
ducted throughout the century of its amazing 
life—Hamilton, whose first great effort as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has furnished the torch 
at which all subsequent economists in our hiş- 
tory have either kindled their farthing lights 
or scorched their moth wings—this Hamilton, 
in his great report of 1791, urged upon Cou- 
gress this ‘protection,’ repudiated by the 
Democracy, in arguments which the world. has 
neveranswered, and never will, and he declares 
such protection ‘‘ indispensable.” i 

James Madison wrote the preamble of what 
is generally deemed the second (but Mr. A dams 
says it was the first) act ever passed by Con- 
gress. That preamble isin these words: “`. 

“ Whereas itis necessary for the support of the 
Government, the discharge of the debt of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid on goods,’ &c, 

In 1828, near the close of his great-life, this, 
the father of the Constitution, -wrote these 
words: pany 


“A further evidence of the constitutional power of 
Congress to protect and foster manufactures. by reg- 
ulations of trade (an evidence that ought itself to 
settle the question) is the uniform and practical 


sanction given that power fornear forty years.” 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1815, earnestly com- 


| mended protection, and declared that ‘‘it estab- 


lished manufactures at home, and secured us 
against-relapse and foreign dependency.’ » 

Clay Ineed not name, whose great life was 
so devoted to protection as to have made him 
the. “father of the American system”? 

: General Jackson to Dr. Coleman, in 1824, 
wrote: ; ‘ 

“ We have too long been subject to the policy of 
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British merchants. By continuing our present policy 
we shall be rendered paupers ourselves.” % ® 
æ « “It is therefore my opinion that a careful 
and judicious tariff is much wanted to pay_our 
national debi, and afford us the means of defense 
within ourselves.” : 


Daniel Webster, in 1838, said: 

“The protection of American labor against the 
injurious competition of foreign labor is known hbis- 
torically to have been one end designed to be ob- 
tained by establishing the Constitution, and this 
object, and the constitutional power to accomplish 
it, ought never to be surrendered or compromised in 
any degree.” 

John Quincy Adams, the most learned, and, 
next to Hamilton, the greatest statesman our 
Republic has ever produced, in an elaborate 
report to Congress, in 1832, says: 

“To provide for the general welfare,” * * 
+ $ “the power to levy taxes, duties, imports, 
and excises is in oxpress words given by the Consti- 
tution as a means’’— 
and that this power is not a power merely, but 
‘it is,’? sdys he, “an irremissible duty of 
Congress.” e 

Such, Americans, are the men and voices 
that come from our own past with admo- 
nitions upon one side of this strange issue. 
Right well and painfully do I realize that as 
an argument addressed to them who at Man 
chester and Leeds and Birmingham prepare 
and inspire revenue bills and speeches forour 
Congress, or who repeat free-trade harangues 
in America under these inspirations, or who 
indite Democratic platforms, these con- 
victions and teachiugs of them who won, con- 
ceived, organized, launched, and for a full 
half century administered the institutions of 
the Republic, are ever met with a sneer, and 
disposed of as the unconstitutional, unfashion- 
able, and obsolete follies of an exploded 
school of economists, too weak to merit reply 
from the philosophers who make economies 
in this age. And realizing this, I address 
this part of my argument not to them, but to 
the people; people who do not know more 
about what they who made the Constitution 
meant by it than the men knew who contrived 
and made it; people who do not know more 
about what policies are good for the Republic 
than the men knew whoconceived and executed 
the policies which created the Republic, and 
then for more than half a bundred years ad- 
vanced it in greatness and power and glory as 
no nation was ever advanced since God made 
the globe. When the question is asked what 
they meant by their own instrament, Wash- 
ington and Franklin and Hamilton and Mad- 
ison and Jefferson and Adams and Jackson 
and Clay and Webster, all put together, stand 
but little chance in a tussle with such states- 
men as we are blessed with, who can abolish 
the wisdom of all of these by a brief resolu- 
tion. We are in the afternoon of the nine- 
teenth century now, a circumstance fearfully 
against Washington and his friends in their 
tussle with the Democratic platforms of 1872. 
WIAT THESE TEACHINGS OF THE PAST ARE WORTH AT 

THIS TIME. 

Jt must not be deemed that these authorities 
are cited to either support or condemn the 
present state of our tariff, or the movement 
for the reform thereof. Not for that, but this, 
am I now making my invocations of the voices 
of history, namely, to find out from them 
whether history and its makers repudiated 
the ‘* priuciple’’—‘‘ theory of protection, so- 
called ’’—as Democracy has. Cited for this 
purpose, my appeal is legitimate. Nay, the 
appeal being to experience, to history, as writ- 
ten in and by Government, as that experience 
was felt and interpreted by them who made 
and managed the Government is about the only 
one that is “legitimate.” It is legitimate 
unless the principle of ‘feeding’? our own 
labors instead of these of England, whieh 
Jackson said to Dr. Coleman was a good one 
in 1824, has ceased to be a good principle. 


MORE HISTORY. - 

Will you look for a moment to other history, 
and consider the value of the testimony of civ- 
ilized States upon this matter of cherishing 
their own industries? Think first for a mo- 
ment of the values that are attached to the 
simple fact that a law or a policy has been of 
immemorial continuance, even though it has 
been the immemorial: law or policy of but a 
single enlightened State. Then suppose that 
this same law or policy has been steadfastly 
adhered to throughout all their enlightened 
ages in every civilized State. Who can, who 
ever has resisted the force of such a fact? 
That the force in deciding what is wise in 
Government, of the fact that a given principle, 
policy, or instrumentality of government has 
during all ages and iu all enlightened States 
been resorted to, may be appreciated, take the 
history of some of the fundamental qualities or 
instrumentalities of enlightened States. 

Take the following ones, which have ever 
existed in one or another form in every 
modern Christian nation to wit: regulated 
judicial trials; resorts to oaths for witnesses 
and for officers ; graduation of punishments for 
different grades of crime; the reciprocity of 
the obligations between the citizen and State 
which arises from citizenship; the difference 
in obligations to a State, imposed on resident 
aliens and upon citizens; the national and the 
individual right of self-defense; the universal- 
ity of the duty, and its enforcement by law, of 
providing in the family, and in the local com- 
munity, (such as town, parish, or city, and in 
the nation,) for their own dependents or poor, 
in preference to those of other families, local- 
ities, or nations. ‘These all enter into the im- 
memorial and universal jurisprudence of every 
civilized Gavernment ; and even did we fail to 
perceive the reason upon which either has 
foundations, yet the fact that it is shown to 
have been for ages universal is complete moral 
demonstration that its foundations are in the 
nature and fitness of things. So strong is this 
demonstration, as accepted in the practice of 
nations, that the common law, that marvelous 
growth of more than half the ages of the Chris- 
tian era, which now stands guardian over the 
liberties of more than a hundred millions of 
our race, will tolerate in its sublime code, not 
a rule that is not older than the memory of 
man, but being older, the fact makes it law. 

And now l assert that there is not, in the 
whole universe of laws, one law or quality of 
all good government, one beneficent trust, 
more fundamental or ever-inhering in the very 
nature of government than this one, to wit, 
that governments owe to the industries of 
their own subjects, defense, ‘‘ protection,” 
against the injurious encroachments, the supe- 
rior power and hostile revelations and greeds 
of the subjects of foreign nations. And Ichal- 
lenge historians to the inquisition for one 
quality more ancient in its days, more univer- 
sal in its enforcement, or more sacred in the 
esteem of all our wise rulers and men. Nay, 
more; I assert that.as a means for the defense 
of the nations’ own industries, first in rank 
and far before armies and navies stands, in all 
modern States, protective treaties and protect- 
ive duties. And I assert more, that there has 
not been one hour since Grotius became 
father of “the international law” that every 
Christian and commercial State existing has 
not had and enforced this very ‘‘ theory of pro- 
tection so called,” in favor of the industries 
of its own children, which it was reserved for 
Democracy to repudiate. 

In the speech of my able colleague, [Mr. 
GARFIELD, ] April 1, 1870, (see Appendix of 
Globe, 268,) he made this important historic 
statement in these words: 


“Tt is equally undeniable that the principle of 
protection has always been recognized and adopted 
in some form or other by all nations, and is to-day 
the policy of every civilized Government.” 


And this, momentous historic fact has stood 
unquestioned as it is unquestionable. 

One of the most intelligent of British states- 
men, and one at present a member of the 
House of Commons, in his book of 1869 upon 
this subject declares: 


“ The. ports of the world are as tightly closed to 
England as ever.” 


- Again he says: ; 
‘“ English operatives were promised free ports all 
over the world if they would open their ports; and 
this was to be the result in theory of free trade under 
the Cobden treaty ; but the promises of theory have 
proved vain and illusory, while the lessons of expe 


rience hayo proved hard and startling.” RF 
EJ Ey ‘ 


Our example has not induced a single 
country to follow our lead, and not a single addi- 
tional port. or market is open_to our manufac- 
turers.” * * * + “We are told free- 
trade principles are spreading. Why, in Prussia, 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, the idea even of 
opening their ports and markets and inviting com- 
petitions with their own industrial populations has 
never yet been mooted; while in America, the 
operatives’ paradise, the duties on many British 
manufactures have been doubled during the last 
few years; and France, the promised land of tree 
trade, is already trying to withdraw the nominal 
facilities doled out to us in the commercial treaty.’ 

Now mark what he adds: 

“The only man in France who is at heart a frec- 
trader is the emperor.” 

What a spectacle! Every civilized Govern- 
ment in the world, every practical and emi- 
nent ruler in our own history, every modern 
code of commercial law enforced by enlight- 
ened States, unite with our own entire and 
wondrous history in pronouncing it the first 
duty of Government to ‘‘ protect?’ as well the 
industries as the lives and properties of their 
people. And at the very hour when L address 
you there is not on the globe one nation of 
any commercial significance that is not in your 
face and teeth executing, in the interest of its 
people and for the protection of their indus- 
tries, this universal law, old as the nations 
and broad as their empires, that the first duty 
of the Government, nay, the only duty, is to 
give protection to all the interests of the peo- 
ple. And just then the American Democracy 
arise in the world’s face, and resolve all history 
a failure and the world a fool. 

ENGLAND, 

But do you remind me that I forget England ; 
that England is free trade? England is an 
exception to your universal law-—that, all na- 
tions defend by law their own industries. 
England an exception! I pray you look with 
me one moment at this ‘‘ exception.” 

In looking at England do not imagine either 
that that protective system of hers, which, by 
one of the ablest reports in our parliamentary 
history, is justly denominated ‘‘ the most strin- 
gent and persistent the world ever saw,” was 
free from monstrous absurdities and oppres- 
sions, that it alone was the cause of the growths 
of England, nor that the cruel wrongs to which 
she has and still does subject her labor isa 
necessary part of her ‘‘protection.’’ That 
protection cannot in strictuess be said to have 
had origin at any other time than thatin which 
began the growth of her constitution; for all 
over and throughout the vast body of her com- 
mon law there is spread every quality and 
characteristic of her foster love of the industries 
of England. By that common law itis ‘an 
offense to transport wool or sheep out of the 
kingdom to the detriment of its staple manu- 
facture,” (4 Blackstone, 154,) and this is but 
one of the endless indications how true it is 
that the fostering of her industries is of the 
very essence of her constitution. 

But the statutes of Elizabeth may be justly 
said, in a sense, to be the beginning of the 
system which is to-day, therefore, three hun- 
dred years old. When it began, look what 
England was. Not a turnpike, not a carriage, 
not a brick house, not a canal, scarce a chim- 


ney, not two thousand horses suitable for 
cavalry, scarce a ship in her navy, and bor- 
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rowing a navy from Hamburg, searce a pound 
sterling in her treasury, and borrowing from 
Antwerp, commerce carried in canoes, gentry 
ridingin dog-trucks and sleeping on straw with 
dogs and fleas, highway robbers constituting 
one estate of the realm, her queen banishing 
indigo dyes because they smelt bad, her coin- 
age less in a hundred years than one of her 
colonies now in a year, the island a forest or 
afen, and the common people emerging from 
semi-barbarism. So she was when first in 
earnest she begun to make laws defensive and 
promotive of England's labor and resources. 
And with a rigor often abused and cruel, with 
a zeal wholly unexampled, with a constancy 
and persistence having no hour of remission 
in three hundred years, she has gone on, pro- 
hibiting her colonies from making, transport- 
ing, or selling any commodity she could make, 
prohibiting or else heavily taxing both the 
imports and exports of the kingdom; com- 
pelling even the dead to clothe themselves in 
her stuffs; driving off the seas every ship of 
her subjects that carried the illicit products of 
rival industries, and in the three hundred 
years collecting off the commerce of the 
world customs duties in amount probably ex- 
ceeding the revenues collected by all the other 
nations of the globe combined. But you say 
this is past, and England has at last inaugurated 
the golden age of “free trade. ” Ah, has she! 

Why, Mr. Speaker, do you know that in 
the very last year you have of the full official 
returns of the commerce of England, the year 
1868, the year in which she expended most of 
her learning and of money in giving lessons to 
the United States, and schooling the American 
Congress to the duty of opening our ports to 
English goods; the year in which her disin- 
terested philosophers, in an exuberance of 
charity, prepared tariff bills for us, lifting all 
tariffs from the productions of England and 
putting them upon those of France and the 
rest of mankind, as the curious can find by 
reading the argument of our chairman of 
Ways and Means, (Appendix of Globe, page 
320, March 31, 1870;) do you know that in 
that identical year England imposed and col- 
lected of tariff duties on three commodities 
$80,396,334 92 in gold? These three articles 

_ are tobacco, spirits, and sugar. And if you 
turn to our great staples, wheat and corn, 
which, so far as she will take them at all, she 
takes free of duty, you will find by her Board 
of Trade reports for 1868 that England im- 
ported of these in all, in 1868, 90,441,666 
hundredweight. But of this she only took 
from the United States 10,711,401 hundred- 
weight. Massachusetts alone buys more of 
our grains each year than England; aud New 
England more than all the world besides. 

So, see England as she stands there before 
you in history. What she was before she be- 
gan protective policies I have told you. What 
these policies, even with their defects, have 
made her, see! It is not the condition of her 
population of which I speak, but the magni- 
tude of her material wealth and power which 
her fostering laws have created. To say they 
are peerless in history ig but a glittering gen- 
erality, and brings no idea. I rode recently 
through her island, and to say it is a garden 
is wholly inadequate. I passed through her 
manufacturing cities, and to say they are 
immense as aggregations of power, of energy, 
and of overmastering wealth, is of course 
feeble and common-place. I passed along 
her docks, and to say that the masts of the 
ships that girdle her island with walls of oak 
and iron are endless forests, gives no ade- 
quate idea of their number. I went with her 
commerce over the oceans, and when I hear 
that her sails ‘whiten every sea’’ I obtain 
no conception of its magnitude. When the 
Commissioner tells ‘me in his report of 1869 


that the present value of the property on that 
little island, so blighted by ‘ protection,” 
persisted in for three hundred years. is $30,- 
000,000,000 in gold, and that the annual in- 
come cf the people is $4,070,000,000, I am 
simply confounded by the staggering num- 
bers, and wonder how well she has done, 
considering how she has retarded herself. by 
s protection: A 

ut there is another way of stating the power 
of England as a prodigy of wealth-producing 
force which I prefer far above all these other 
commonplaces of the commercial tables. Let 
me. stale it in this way: that England has 
working for her to-day, on her little island, six 
hundred million slaves! That is six tenths 
of the population of the globe. They work 
ceaselessly, willingly, and on and on, immortal 
and forever. No one consumes a farthing’s 
worth of the stupendous aggregate of their 
productions, and uo one ever peoples a jail 
or poor-house, nor commits a breach of the 
peace; and they are soprolifie that their num- 
bers have increased three hundred millions, 
atleast, during the present century. And this 
army of English workers, six hundred mil- 
lion strong, by actual count in the last cen- 
sus, is no myth, but a literal physical fact. 
The muscle force, and nerve force, and bone 
and brain force of six hundred million men 
are ceaselessly at work in England, piling 
up her prodigious wealth, tili to say of them 
that they are inconceivably large is to say 
nothing of their growing magnitudes. 

These six hundred millions of England’s 
undying workers are the forces of nature fur- 
nished of God, bountiful, free—ber winds, her 
waters, her fires, her vapors, her steam, her 
coal, her electricity, her gravitations, her mo- 
mentums, her chemical affinities, and attrac- 
tions and repulsions, Only these; no more? 
Yes, more. These, tamed, trained, subdued, 
skilled, and yoked by her mighty genius to her 
skilled machinery, intelligent ag its author, 
the human soul, and mighty like the God 
whose elements propel it. And thisis the army 
of England's workers—six hundred millions. 
And when God gave America the same ener- 
gies, almighty, the same waters, and winds, 
and fires, and vapors, and coal, and all in a 
profusion wholly inconceivable, and bade them 
work for us too, England sent us a book, by 
Mill, which proves that no lightning, nor fire, 
nor wind was made of God for work, except 
them of England, nor to work for men except 
in England! And Democracy pass resolutions 
in 1872 resolving that that is a good book! 
Why, Mr. Speaker, should you, by one umi- 
versal conflagration, consume and char every 
city and hamlet and house in England, and 
should you swallow up in earthquake every 
production and vestige of human labor now on 
the island, and then should sink in the sea 
every ship she floats; and should leave to her, 
of the material weaith of her ages, not agroat’s 
worth beside her ability instantly to reéndow 
by her amazing skill this six hundred millions 
of immortal workers, yon will scarce have 
touched the real wealth of England, and ina 
decade of years these six hundred million 
workers would recreate upon the surface of her 
island home and her seas the wealth produced 
only by a decade of centuries | 

Here I leave England, placing England as a 
fact against England as a theory, and trust to 
men of sense their weighing, if they have 
scales big enough to weigh them. 


RULE AND LIMITATION OF DISCRIMINATING PROTEC- 


I now come to the elements of debate which 
time will permit me to notice, and which is to 
state the rule or the limitations under which 
discriminations may justly be made, without 
violating the rule that one legitimate industry 
ought never to be: taxed for another’s benefit. 


Let me begin by making some‘explicitiand: 
important preliminary statements!) ee 
First, in all Dhave been. saying Ihave not 
opposed ‘revenue reform.” > Fs s Pee) 
Second, on the contrary; I believe ‘inssomie 
of its provisions, the “present” tariff, ‘in’ the 
present state of the country, violative of: prin- 
ciples I have striven to advocate, ‘and becaasé 
the tariff was created by our partyin obe- 
dience to one principle which declared that the 
war should have sinews enough to puta rebel 
lion to death; so, in obedience ‘to the othér 
principle that we shall raise no more revenues 
thau required for the Government, econom- 
ically administered, and this. by adjustment 
that shall not burden one industry for the 
benefit of another, the Republican party will, 
I think, do what the President-and: Secretary 
of the Treasury both recommend:in their last 
communications to Congress, to wit, largely 
reduce the internal and tariff tax. 0 ctt 
Third, this. brings me: to the question; what is 
the rule by which these ‘adjustments ‘shall. be 
made in the equal interest of every part of the 
people? i 
The answer to this compels the statement of 
some things necessary to an answer: 1. Interest 
on capital employed in European industries 
averages four per cent. (See Mudge’s Report 
Paris Exposition, 30.) 2. Owing to the con- 
dition of our continentin opportunities to buy 
land, &¢., this difference must long continue. 
(See same report.) 3. The state of American 
skill, enterprise, industry, machinery, matë» 
rials for leading industries, and their proximity 
to each other: is such that- we can obtain‘a 
given quantity of these leading products (as 
tor example a ton of pig iron) for-about the 
same expenditure of human labor as they can 
in the most favored rival nations: For exam- 
ple, the absolute or natural cost of a ton of 
iron at Cleveland in England (her most favored 
place) is eleven days of human labor; while 
at our most favored places it can be reduced to 
about the same. ‘(See Hewitt’s Report, pages. 
47,48, &e.) 4. Both the nominal and purchas- 
ing value of wages in England ‘and Europe is 
now reduced so low, to adopt ‘the-wordsof 
Mudge Hayes’s Report: on Paris Exposition 
(page 31,) as tobe not more than balt the rates 
paid in the United States, being reduced to the 
lowest sum which will support existence. “On 
the continent, wages. are from: thirty to fifty per 
cent, lower than in England. (See. pages 1 
and 47 of Sullivan on Protection.) A day's 
work in England is ten and a half hours, on 
the continent, twelve hours, and the average 
price sixty-nine cents, in England eighty-seven 
cents, and: in Belgium. sixty-five cents. (See 
Hewitt’s Report-ou Paris Exposition, 48 to 54.) 
Now, those who assert that though these 
wages are nominally: below ours, yet their 
power to purchase the necessaries of life is 
equal to the wages in our country, will find the 
refutation to this on page 50, &e., of Mr. 
Hewitt’s report, and in the following state- 
ment of what-the condition is in: which 
their wages places the best paid labor of 
Europe, to wit, England. Mr. Hewitt ‘says, 
(page 52:) aa 
“The labor of the women and children is required 
to eke out the subsistence of the family,” = =. * 
eS “and earning (at men’s. work) from. ten- 
pence to ls. 3d. per day,” (page 57.) g 
‘From returns made to British Parliament as to 
pauperism, in September, 1867, it appears that out 
of a population of 10,886,10¢ dwelling within the area 
in which returns were made, 872,620 persons were 
on the list of paupers supported by public charity, 
of which number, 129,689 were in the work-houses 
and 738,756 were relieved in their own houses... ‘The 
latter portion constitute the army which substan- 
tially regulates the rate of wages for labor, as they. 
are ready, to. a greater or less extent, to take any 
vacant place which may offer itself. And this state 
of the case exists, nut in mid-winter, but Just after 
the close of harvest, and the returns ‘show that the 
evil is an advancing one, as there ig an. increase: of 
27,621, or three and three hundredths per cent., in. 
1867 over the corresponding week in 1866.” 
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I have no time nor need to add, as might be 
done to infinite extent, to the. proofs of what 
this single sentence. of Mr. Hewitt discloses, a 
disclosure of frightful significance, which I 
repeat, namely, that now and for centuries, 
even in England, laborers receive only such 
rates of compensation as the avarice of their 
monopolies consent to allow to those millions 
of paupers who swarm in numbers increasing 
at the rate of four per cent. per year for an 
employment which they must have or starve— 
wages so low that the daily toil of ten and a 
half hours per day is required from father, 
wife, and child—labor which being omitted 
even for a day, ghastly hunger stalks in re- 
morselessly at their door. 

Fourth, the last elementary proposition I 
need is one which I state in the words of Burke ; 
and what Burke says of the tyranny of capital 
in England is true in all other countries: 

“Bngland’s capital gives her a superiority which 
enables her to sot all efforts of other nations torival 
her manufactures at defiance. The powers of cap- 
ital are irresistible in trade. It dominates, it rules, 
iteven tyrannizes; it entices the strong and controls 
tho weak.” 

THE ALTERNATIVE. 

We now have the elements that furnish us 
the means of resolving, as near as theories 
ean, the problem: what is the protection from 
our Government which is due and vital to the 
great industries? 

May I from these elements state the alter- 
natives they manifestly offer to us? Since we 
must pay for the capital invested in our in- 
dustries about double what our great rivals do ; 
since benevolence is not, but selfish, grasping 
cruelty is the characterizing attribute of these 
monster monopolies of our rivals; since the 
leading products of the world’s industries, which 
are most essential to our independence and wel- 
fare, cost as little human labor in the favored 
rival countries as they do in our own; since this 
human labor, equally skilled with our own, 
clamors in swarming millions at the work- 
shops of our rivals for work at prices one 
half what the unprotected labor of the United 
States receives and ought to receive, and 
since, in the absence of ail defensive legisla- 
tion, these our rivals can instantly crush out 
all American industries which are compelled 
to pay for capital and labor double what their 
rivals do, therefore there is left to us, in the 
absence of such protective laws, just these two 
choices, no more: 

1. Abandon all the great industries of the 
nation, cut off the employment of the millions 
now engaged therein, crowd these millions 
into the few industries which may survive the 
wreck, or else crowd them into Jails or poor- 
houses, and accept the inconceivable disasters 
involved in all this; or else, 

2. We may, if the nation’s children will 
consent, or can be compelled, drive these mil- 
lions of our toiling children to keep up and 
prosecute these, ourgreat and vital industries, 
wholly uncared for by their own country, for 
compensation such as the swarming, starving 
paupers of all Europe will not underbid, and 
refusing to underbid, must turn off to die! 

Here I leave these four elementary things 
which [have named, and the appallingalterna- 
tive they tender to our people; and I beg for 
them that searching scrutiny from the labor- 
ers of this country which men bestow upon 
things which decide the lives of themselves 
and their children. If you can find no flaw 
in the dreadful deduction which I draw, then 
realize that this Democratic faith of 1872, by 
denying to you all defense against the fatal 
competition of the poor-houses and lazaroni 
of Europe, consigns every mechanic whose 
products will bear transportation from the 
workshops, peopled by this lazaroni, to the 
same compensations and degrees of happiness 
enjoyed by these ; or, refusing this, then you 
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are consigned to idleness and extinction, If 

you can find no flaw then, by your love of self, 

of child, and of country, I implore you not 

to vote for the platform or them who made it. 
A ‘‘JUDICIOUS TARIFF.” 

I am now brought to the other deduction or 
result of the propositions of fact which I have 
named, and which I shall state substantially 
in the similar terms of the two reports of our 
commissioners to the Paris Exposition. (See 
Hewitt, 61, and Mudge & Hayes, 31.) So 
stating it, I say the ‘‘judicious’’ protection of 
General Jackson, the ‘‘ means’? protection of 
Mr. Wells, the “‘ fair’’ protection of the Repub- 
lican platform of 1870, and the ‘‘ equal’’ pro- 
tection advocated by them all, is this, namely: 
such degree of protection as shall * neutralize 
the advantages held by the foreign manufac- 
turer in the cheaper capital and labor at his 
command.’’ Stated in another way, it is this: 
because the rates of compensation in the 
United States, for those engaged in such pur- 
suits as from their nature cannot be subjected 
to the injurious competitions of the pauper 
labor of Kurope, and who therefore need no 
protection, are so high thatthe manufacturers 
of the United States cannot pay such com- 
pensation to their laborers and yet sell their 
products as low as most European manufactur- 
ers can—mind, 1 do not say would sell after 
our competition is destroyed ; therefore a just 
protection is one that will be equal to the 
difference between what is the European cost 
of the human labor required for the product, 
and the American cost of such human labor in 
the same product (such American cost not ex- 
ceeding what other American labor gets) plus 
the difference in the cost of the capital required 
in producing the product, minus the cost of 
transporting to us the rival commodity. (See 
Hewitt’s Report, 61.) Protection less than 
this must inevitably either destroy our indus- 
tries or reduce American labor toward pauper 
prices. A protection above this tends to ex- 
clude foreigu competition and tax consumers. 
A protection at this gives to every indispensa- 
ble industry of our country those equal and 
American compensations which arc due to all 
our people, under all our continental and 
national conditions. 

I repeat, therefore, that they who decide 
that American law shall secure no defenses to 
American labor, as Democracy decided, con- 
sign our nation and its industries to inevitable 
ruin, or else consign all labor in America to 
prices at which a million and a half in England 
alone are to-day either starving, or else ask- 
ing, by the side of Oliver Twist, for ‘‘more,’”’ 
out of the charity bowls of the nation. And 
Isay more. 1| affirm by all that is great and 
wise in the utterances of our own and other 
histories, by all the teachings of experience, 
by all the practices and desigus of good gov- 
ernment among men, and by all the impulses 
of patriotism and of mere humanity, that this 
immolation to which Democracy, at least by 
the logic, I think not design, offers up Amer- 
ican labor and laborers, is a wrong wholly 
unparalleled, causeless, and monstrous. It is 
unparalieled, because no nation, not even Eng- 
land, as I have shown, ever has or does now, 
refuse all protection to its industries. It is 
objectless, because all experience shows that 
the moment you sacrifice your own industries, 
and are at the mercy of the foreign monop- 
olies that killed yours, they get back from you 
the cost of undergelling and killing yours by 
patting up their prices where they could not 
be put to were they compelled to sell in the 
presence of a competition with our own indus- 
tries ‘‘moderately’’ protected. It is mon- 
strous, because it proposes to sacrifice to the 
monopolies alien to us the dearest interests 
and very means of life of our own people. 

I have declared that this sacrifice would be 


bootless and result in no permanent reduction 
in the prices of that class which I have said 
we should moderately protect. This is a dec- 
laration depending for its proof preéminently 
upon experience, and to that I appeal. An 
eminent and just man, a member of our 
Ways and Means Committee, in the debate 
of March, 1870, (see Appendix of Globe, 
258,) made this remarkable appeal to his com- 
peers in Congress, as well as to the whole 
country. He said: 


* What claims to be free trade has been challenged 
to furnish a single instance where the establishment 
of adomestic industry has not been followed by a 
substantial and permanent reduction in the price. 
I repeat the challenge.”’ 


Confine this challenge to the great indus- 
tries of our country which nature enables us 
to build up here at as little expenditure of 
human labor as is required in other countries, 
and limit the protection so that it shall be 
based upon the aggregate compensation real- 
ized by the other industries of this country, 
and shall not exclude foreign competition in 
restraint of greater profits than our other in- 
dustries get, and I affirm the truth of Mr. 
Maywnarp’s proposition in the light both of 
principle and of experience, of both philos- 
ophy and history. And it is because it is true 
that this strange proposition of Democracy to 
wholly and forever withdraw from American 
labor every care of its Government adds to 
its quality of strangeness and cruelty that of 
being wholly, completely, and unto all men 
profitless; nay, ruinous! 

Here I leave my great theme, and ask 
Americans to finish, right carefully and well, 
an argument which I have so poorly begun; 
and in leaving, let me remind you, ‘Surely 
legislation looking to the wisest possible use 
of our national resources, the prevention of 
the waste or misapplication of our raw mate- 
rial, upon which the structure of the national 
industry and the prosperity and welfare of the 
working classes rests, is not merely a natural 
but a necessary step in the progress of indus- 
try and development of civilization.” 


Expenditures of the Government. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. W. MORGAN, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, * 
June 8, 1872, 


In relation to the expenditures of the Government 
for the year 1871. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
last, when making a report to the House from 
the committee of conference on the tariff, the 
gentleman. from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 
made statements of so remarkable a character 
as to demand notice. His assertions are true 
or they are not true, and I propose to give them 
an impartial consideration. 

Before proceeding it is proper that I should 
call attention to a remarkable admission of 
Mr. Dawes, which I quote from the daily 
Globe of the 5th of June. Mr. RANDALL, Mr. 
Horman, and Mr. Becx pressed Mr. Dawns 
as to his remarkable figures, which caused that 
gentleman some embarrassment. Finally, Mr. 
BECK said : 

“Tshouldlike to ask the gentleman whether they 
(the figures) have not been held baek until now, 
when itis known there can be no opportunity to 


answer them? 


“Mr. Dawes. Ihave been getting them ready, 


| and sought an opportunity to put them into the 


Globe without a word being said.” 

This admission was wrung from tbe gentle- 
man [Mr. Dawes] against his will, as was evi- 
dent to the House at thetime. Iwill not com- 
ment upon such a procedure, but will exam- 
ine the principal assertions of the member from 
Massachusetts, and let every impartial mind 
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decide as to their truth or falsity. He says 
first, and I quote literally from the Globe: 

“We have during the last two years reduced the 
revenue $85,000,000,” 

What are the facts? President Grant was 
inaugurated March 4, 1869. The tax- bills 
which supplied the revenue for the fiscal year 
1869 were passed during the administration 
of Mr. Johnson, and the present Administra- 
tion can be neither blamed nor praised in re- 
gard to them. 

I call attention to the finance report for 
1869, and it shows that the revenues collected 
during the year ending June 80, 1869, amounted 
to $370,048,747. The year ending June 30, 
1870, was the first full fiscal year under Presi- 
dent Grant. What was the amount of the reve- 
nue for that year? Was it less than the amount 
raised during the year preceding President 
Grant’s inauguration? Let us see. I quote 
from the finance report for 1870, sent to 
Congress by Secretary Boutwell. This report 
gives the amount of revenue collected during 
the year ending June 30, 1870, at $411,255,- 
477, being an increase, instead of a decrease, 
as pretended by Mr. Dawes, overthe previous 
year amounting to $40,311,730. So much for 
that statement of the member from Massa- 
chusetts, . 

A moment ago I showed that according to 
the finance report for 1869 the amount of 
revenue collected for the last fiscal year for 
which Mr. Johnson was responsible amounted 
to $870,948,747. Let us compare that sum 
with the amount of taxes collected during the 
second fiscal year of President Grant, ending 
June 30, 1871. I quote from the finance re- 

ort, which gives the amount of revenue col- 
ected during that year at $383,328, 944, being 
$12,380,197 more than raised during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1869, so that during the 
first two fiscal years of President Grant’s ad- 
ministration the amount of taxes were in- 
creased $52,691,927, instead of being reduced 
$85,000,000, so strangely asserted by Mr. 
Dawes. 

Let us now compare the revenues collected 
during the present, being the third full fiscal 
year of President Grant, with the revenue of 
the year preceding his inauguration. The 
following letter speaks for itself: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 6, 1872, 
Sır: In compliance with the request contained in 
your communication of to-day, I have the honor to 
inform you that the revenues of the Government for 

the current fiscal year up to June 1 are as follows: 
CustOMs..ccccseree $204,071,238 76 
Internal reven 116,968,043 42 
Lands... 1,911,128 11 
Miscellaneous.. 28,115,822 35 


$346,066,232 64 


Tam, espectfully, 
pel ad = GEO. 5. BOUTWELL, 


Secretary. 


Hon. Q. W.Monaan, M. C., House of Representatives, 


The amount collected up to the Ist day of 
June, 1872, was $346,066,232, but the fiscal 
year does not end until the 80th day of June, 
and. at a corresponding rate the revenues col- 
lected during this month will amount to 
$28,823,852, making for the whole fiscal year 
$374,889,084, or about four million dollars 
more than the revenue collected during the 
fiscal year 1869, making the total increase of 
revenue collected during Grant’s administra- 
tion $56,689,504 over the amount raised dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1869. 

Were my object to show the complete un- 
reliability of the statements of Mr. Dawes, I 
might stop here, but there are other facts to 
be considered. ` 

EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. DAWES says: 


“The figures I propose to publish show the exact 
expenditures of the Government for the year 1871 as 
compared with those of 1860, Iam surprised to be 


able to show by these figures that upon a peace basis 
the actual expenditures of 1871 exceed those of 1860 
by only $6,448,000.” 

Says Mr. 


This statement is not true. 
Dawes: ‘ 
“Upon a peace basis the actual expenditures of 

1871 exceed those of 1860 by only $6,448,000,” 

The years 1860 and 1871 were alike years 
of peace, but in both of those years among 
the expenditures of the Government there 
were payments of pensions, and on the prin- 
cipal and interest of the public debt. In 
order, then, to make the comparison between 
the expenditures during those years fair and 
honest, payments of pensions and money paid 
on the public debt must be excluded. Every 
one will understand that this metbod of esti- 
mating peace expenditures is in favor of 1871, 
as the pensions and debt are now large. ; 

1. In 1871 the civil list cost $12,500,000 
more than in 1860. ; 

2. In 1871 our foreign intercourse cost 
$458,000 more than in 1860, 

8. In 1871 the miscellaneous expenditures 
were $20,500,000 greater than in 1860. 

4. In 1871 the military service cost $19,833,- 
333 884 more than in 1860. 

5. In 1871 the Indians cost $4,500,000 more 
than in 1860, although the decrease of the 
Indians has been rapid. 

6. In 1871 the naval service cost $8,000,- 
000 more than in 1860. 

And the net total ordinary expenditures in 
1871 were $65,000,000 greater than in 1860. 

That there may be no mistake or doubt, I 
will here give in detail the net ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, exclusive of 
pensions and payments on the public debt, 
compared with the same expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, as shown in 
the last report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, pages 866 and 367: 

The civil list for fiscal year 1871 cost.........$18,760,779 
The civil list for fiscal year 1860 cost........ 6,077,008 


The cost in 1871 was greater than in 1861... 1 


Foreign intercourse for 1871 cost... cee 
Foreign intercourse for 1860 cost...... 


The cost in 1871 was greater than in 1860... 


Miscellaneous expenditures for 1871 cost...$40,116,762 
Miscellaneous expenditures for 1860 cost... 20,708,233 


The cost in 1871 was greater than in 186)...$20,408,529 


$33,779,991 
16,472,202 


The cost in 1871 was greater than in 1860...$19,307,789 


The military service in 1871 cost.. 
The military service in 1860 cost.. 


The Indians in 1871 cost.. woe $7,426,997 
The Indians cost in 1860.. su 2,991,121 
The cost in 1871 greater than in 1860,....... a $4,435,876 
In 1871 the naval service cost... ++ $19,431,027 
In 1860 the naval service cost. a 11,514,649 
The cost in 1871 greater than in 1860.......... $7,916,378 


Total net expenditure on a peace basis in 1871 | 
greater than in 1860 by $65,210,573. 


That the expenditures of the Government |} 


in 1871 should be greater than in 1860 is nat- 
ural. The development of the country and 
the consequent creation of new offices all tend 
to that result. The misstatements of Mr. 
Dawes are therefore as unwise as they are 
untrue, for no sane man would believe that 
the Government could be administered in 
1871 for as low amount as in 1860. It shows, 
therefore, how unreliable are the statements 
of Mr. Dawes, and while be committed an 
act of bad fuith to the House, he at the same 
time underestimated the intelligence of the 
people. : 
Mr. Dawes asserts that the revenue has | 
been reduced during the last two years $85,- 
000,000. I have not only proved that state- 
ment to be untrue, but have shown by the figures | 
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given in Secretary Boutwell’s finance: reports” 
that. the revenue, instead of: being decreased: 
$85,000,000.during the last two years; was in 
fact increased during -that time over. fifty-two 
million dollars, and that: within three years it 
has been increased over fifty-six million dollars; 
It is true that- certain taxes have been“ abol- 
ished ; but it is equally true that certain other 
revenues have ‘been increased. For instance, 
according to the last. finance’ report; while 
$158, 000,000 of internal revenue were collected 
in the fiscal year 1869, only $148,000,000 were 
collected in 1871. On the other hand the tariff 
tax in 1869 only amounted to $180,000,000, but 
was increased to $206,000,000 in 1871; and 
so with other revenues. eee 
If one were to believe the statement of ‘Mr. 
Dawes, the expenditures: of the Government 
for 1871, exclusive of the money paid as: pen- 
sions, amounted to about $68,000,000. What 
then became of the $333,333,838 ‘832. of taxes 
collected during that same year? Mr. DAWES, 
with his usual felicity, would doubtless ‘reply, 
“ Oh, it was applied on the reduction of the 
public debt.” . 
THE PUBLIC DEBT, ; 
And how much was the public debt: reduced 
during the year 1871? According to the state- 
ment of the Register of the Treasury, finance 
report for 1870, page 276, the public debt: in 
1870 amounted to $2,886,858,599. According 
to the last finance report, page 869, in 1871 
the debt amounted to $2,358,211,382, : mak- 
ing a reduction in 1871-of only $38,167,267, 
Yes, the finance reports prove that although 
more than three hundred and ‘eighty-three 
millions of taxes were paid by the peopledaur- 
ing 1871, the debt was only reduced about 
thirty-three millions. These -facts are. within 
the reach of any one who will takethe trouble 
to examine the finance reports made out: at 
the Treasury, and no subject so. vitally affects 
the material interests of the country. PEs 
PRESIDENT GRANT AND THE DEBT. 


Persons like Mr. Dawes have sought to 
create the impression that great, credit was 
due to the President on the score of the re- 
duction of the publie debt.. If it were true that 
the debt had been rapidly reduced, the credit 
would belong to, the tax-payers, and. not. to 
the mere agents who handed to bondholder 
the money paid by the people. But it is not 
true that the. money paid ‘by the people has 
been wisely or honestly expended. It is true 
that millions have been stolen, and that the 
‘Treasury itself is in a State of hopeless con- 
fusion. oe 

On the Ist day of July, 1869, (see page 317, 
finance report for 1869,) the public. debt 
amounted to $2,489,002,480, and according to 
the monthly statement of Secretary Boutwell, 
on the 1st day of June, 1872, the debt amounted 
to $2,295,833,523, showing a reduction of 
$193,168,957, and not one dollar more. Now, 
during that same period, the people paid into 
the Treasury more than $1,168,000,000;.s80 
that afier subtracting the amount of the debt 
reduced, there. still remains to be accounted 
for nearly nine hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions. Bae fist 

REDUCTION OF THE. DEBT SINCE THE WAR. . 


i On June 30, 1863, the debt amounted to..$2,680,647,869 


On June 1, 1872, the debt amoupfed tô. 2,295,833,523 


Reduction since the War.....s cece $384,814, 316 


But the total taxes paid’ by the people since June 
30, 1865, AMOUNE tO.cve.sesecrsieeseonareevseseeeeen3, 056,534,052 
Since June 20, 1865, the debt has been 

yeducedi...asissicre PERTINI TEETE 884,814,346 


Excess of taxes paid into the Treasury..$2,671,519,716 


That- is; since the conclusion of the war 
the amount of taxes paid by the: people: ex- 
ceeds the amount of the reduction of the debt 
by more than twenty-six -hundred milions! 
And the amount of taxes eollected sinee the 
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war exceeds the whole amount of the debt at 
the close of the war by more than three hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions, and yet the 
debt-has only been reduced $384,000,0001 
When we talk of two thousand millions, or 
of three thousand milions, the mind is stag- 
gered. Without some simple standard of meas- 
ure one becomes confused ; and hence I avail 
myself of the measure afforded by the table of 
the wealth of the United States; and of the 

States, given in the reports of the census for 
1870. : 

` Bear in mind that since the close of the war 
the people have paid into the Treasury more 
than three thousand million dollars. How 
much is that? It is more than the assessed 
value of all the personal property in the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Ln- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Jarolina, and Ohio. ‘That measurement con- 
veys to the mind some idea of what. three 
thousand millions mean ! 

': We are farther told by this table that the 
true value of all the real and personal prop- 
erty in the United States amounts to thirty 
thousand millions, or thirty billions of money, 
and as the people have paid three thousand 
millions, or three billions of taxes since the 
war, within that time they have paid as taxes 
to the Federal Government one tenth of the 
true value of all the cities, towns, villages, 
manufacturing establishments, rolling-mills, 
founderies, furnaces, stores, shops, barns, 
ships, and boats of all kinds, railways and 
their ranning stock; of all the bonds, State, 
national, county, and municipal, and of all the 
money; of all the farms, and all the stock, 
and all the grain in the United States at this 
time. ‘That is, one tenth of the true value of 
all the real and personal property in the Uni- 
ted States has been consumed in seven years’ 
time by the Federal Government, without tak- 
ing into account the State and local taxes paid 
by the people. ‘That this condition of things 
is alarming, every candid man must admit; 
and when it is remembered that the public 
debt has only been reduced $3884,000,000, 
‘while $3,000,000,000 of taxes have been paid 
into the Treasury, the absolute necessity of 
a change in the adininistration of the Govern- 
ment becomes imperative. 

General Grant, like every other brave sol- 
dier, is entitled to the gratitude of the country. 
But if gratitude was hig due, with what bound- 
less generosity has he been paid? For him a 
higher military title was created than was 
ever borne by Washington. In its desire to do 
him honor Congress crossed the ocean and 
borrowed from the monarchy of England the 
title of General and conferred it upon the suc- 
cessful soldier, and with the title a princely 
salary of nearly twenty thousand dollars! Nor 
was this all. His wealthy countrymen gener- 
ously bestowed upon him houses and iands 
and horses and bonds. Never before in the 
history of the Republic did any one man 
become the recipient of so many golden favors. 
Although grateful to the successful General 
whose laurels were purchased by the blood of 
half a million of’ our soldiers, we cannot longer 
be blind to the fact that by inclination, educa- 
tion, and habit he is unfitted for the grave and 
onerous duties of the Chief Magistracy. 

In: the camp his will was absolute, and if 
absolute in the camp he does not understand 
why it should not be absolute over the Repub- 
lic. A soldier, and only a soldier by instinct 
and by education, his idea of government is 
unrestrained power, and instead of securing 
order through the agency of just and consti- 
tutional laws, bist instinct. and his habit is to 
resort to his force, after the manner of the 
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mogul, the sultan, and the ezar. In con- 
tempt of republican simplicity, and in open 
violation of a law which he himself approved, 
he, a Civilian magistrate, surrounds himself 
with a military staff, and assumes a dictator- 
ship over Congress and the people. Ignorant, 
or regardless of the Constitution, and imagin- 
ing that his power is absolute, he details a 
member of his staff, and without the knowl- 
edge of the Senate, sent him with a fleet to 
negotiate a treaty for the acquisition of San 
Domingo. 

And when the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, a statesman re- 
nowned for his learning and ability, dared to 
exercise his functions as a Senator under the 
Constitution, our Marcellus dictates to the 
Senate, and causes the degradation of the Sen- 
ator for daring to vindicate the Constitution. 
CHARLES SUMNER was degraded from his high 

osition’ as chairman of the Committee on 

foreign Affairs, but the iron-hecled ruler and 

his obedient satellites acknowledged that the 
Senator was right by adopting his policy as to 
San Domingo. Another Senator, younger in 
years, but scarce of less renown, was proscribed 
and his friends were hunted down because he 
had the temerity to maintain the Constitution. 
Thus were Sumner and SCHURZ and TRUM- 
BULL and Fryrox and Trpron and others 
marked for the guillotine by the merciless exe- 
cutioner, and the watchword was passed along 
the line, ‘‘ Submit or die.” 

All our other Presidents from Washington 
to Lincoln felt it to be their duty to remain at 
the Capitol for the transaction of public busi- 
ness; but the present Chief Magistrate devotes 
his life to amusement and pleasure, and is the 
recognized leader of fashion at Saratuga and 
Long Branch. 

In an editorial eulogy, the National Repub- 
lican, one of the most zealous of the advocates 
of the President, thus portrays his character. 
The Republican says: 

“Ho (the President)smokes his cigars, goes quietly 
to Long Branch, and spends months in recreation 
and relaxation, leaving the direction of affairs with 
the heads of the Departments, and there is nothing 
about him of a meddlesome or aggressive character 
in his intercourse with his Cabinet or with Congress.” 

And what is the result of this royal indiffer- 
ence to public affairs? There is a high carni- 
val of fraud and peculation and legalized rob- 
bery, and chaos reigus supreme. 

THE DEPARTMENTS. 


As checks upon each other, the Treasury 
Department is divided into bureaus. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is one. ‘The Bureau 
of the Register of the Treasury is another, 
Each keeps an account of the internal revenue 
collected, and the chief of each makes his an- 
uual report to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In their reports for 1871 the Register makes 
the amount ofinternal revenue collected during 
the. past eight years more than one hundred 
millions greater than the amount stated by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. More than 
one hundred millions has dropped out between 
the two bureaus, Where isthatmoney? The 
tax-payers would like to have an answer. 

For the sake of the country would that there 
was no further mystery to be solved in the 
Treasury Department. I use the mild term 
mystery: but it covers the disappearance of 
hundreds of millions. In his official report. for 
1859, the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
the amount of the public debt $167,000,000 
greater than the amount stated by the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, who is its book-keeper. 
From 1861 until 1869 the books of the Secre- 
tary and the books of the Register balanced 
to a dollar, when the startling fact appears 
that, by some process unknown to the book- 
keeper of the Treasury, $167,000,000 is added 
to the publie debt by the Secretary: of the 
Treasury. What constitutes that additional 


debt of $167,000,000 which the people are to 
be called upon to pay? By whose authority, 
by what law was this suspicious debt created? 

Nor does the mystery stop here. In his 
report for 1870 Secretary Boutwell again 
makes the debt greater than the Register, this 
time by $94,000,000. Noris this all. In his 
own. report for 1870 Secretary Boutwell makes 
thedebtatthe close oftheyear 1869 $68,000,000 
less than he stated itto be in bis report for that 
year. To make the mystery more embarrass- 
ing, Secretary Boutwell is contradicted in his 
statements as to the amount of the debt by 
Secretaries Chase, Fessenden, and McCaul- 
loch, to the extent of $306,000,000; and the 
discrepancies between the Seeretary and the 
Register from 1861 until June 30, 1871, exceed 
the $850,000, 000. 

The statements of the amount of the debt 
by Register Allison for the years from 1861 
until 1869 are corroborated by the statements 
of Registers Chittenden, Colby, and Jeffries; 
but in 1871 Register Allison has been required 
to falsify his own accounts of the debt to the 
extent of more than $350,000,000; and his 
debt statement made in 1871 for the years 
since 1861 contradicts his statement of the total 
debt at the close of each of those years to the 
amount of several hundred millions. 

This falsification of the accounts of the 
Treasury was brought to the attention of the 
House on the 13th day of February, 1872, and 
to this hour no explanation has been given. It 
is only equaled in its alarming character by 
the removal from the War Office and the trans- 
portation toa foreign land of the official reports 
which constitute the only reliable history of 
the late civil war. 

That a grave necessily for reform exists is be- 
ginning to be understood by the whole country. 
That that reform can only be effected by a 
change of administration is now certain, and 
the remedy can only be brought about by the 
combined action of the friends of good govern- 
ment andfree institutions. I have only touched 
upon the margin of the chaos in which the Fed- . 
eral Government is involved; and upon this 
oceasion I will proceed no further. That our 
institutions are by degrees being destroyed is 
certain, and for one | am prepared to recog- 
nize as friends, and to act with as allies all 
honest men who are willing to aid in rescuing 
onr institutions from the peril which threatens 
them, ; 


Uniform Tobacco Tax. 
SPEECH OF HON. B. WINCHESTER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 21, 1872, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 


imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WINCHESTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified that the committee, recognizing the 
great injustice of the discrimination that has 
heretofore existed in the law in reference to 
the tobacco tax, and following out the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in his report for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 81, 1871, have very wisely reported 
in favor of a uniform tax of twenty cents, 
placing all classes of manufacturers on an 
equal footing. The discrimination made under 
the existing law is unjust, grievous, and bur- 
densome to the manufacturers of plug and 
twist tobacco; it unjustly restricts and op- 
presses one class of manufacturers, while it 
protects and favors another class, who manu- 
aoe the same material though in a different 
orm, 

The law fixing the tax at thirty-two cents 
per pound on chewing tobaeco was. intended 
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to apply to all tobacco that might be used for 
chewing, and provided that tobacco might be 
potup tor smoking, containing all the stems, 
under-a tax of sixteen cents per pound. 


demand for: plug and twist. tobacco for smok- 
ing, the manufacturers of this.class of goods 
put up a. tobacco containing all the stems, 
ostensibly. for: smoking, under the sixteen 
cents tax; but iti was soon found that: this 
article:was being. éxtensively used for. chew- 
ing, for who.gould prevent a man from chew- 
ing the. tobaeco oy nominally, bought: for 
smaking? < sce ae hee ea eeu 

Hence, with the apparent intention: of recti- 
fying what. seemed: to be: am injustice to that 
class of manufacturers known as cutters, the 
Department sa cenbirued the law asto forbid 
any plug.or twist sobagco: being: patiup under 


atax of sixteen gentse Under -this.construc- . 


tion, however, a worse feature of injustice wag 
created, to. the direct -aind. great. prejudice of 
plug and: twist mea, than. the supposed injas- 
tice to, cutters under the law ag driginally under- 
stood ;. for while the law wes. at first. construed 
to discriminate only as to she quality of mate- 
rial manufactured, allowing: ‘both cutters and 
plug. men. to manufacture leaf. without the 
stems under-a thitty-two centé tax, and leaf 
containing all the stems under-a sixteen cents 
tax, sit. now gives the cutters: the exclusive 
privilege: of. putting tobaceo upon the market 
under. a :aimteen cents tax, which,’ although 
said to contain’all the stems, and sold as smok- 
ing tobacco,.is: found t0: anawer satisfactorily 
for. chewing purposes, and is largely used in- 
stead of plug or twist, because. the latter bas 
to pay. one. hundred per cent. more tax. The 
same tax on the same material, no matter how 
manufactured, can operate to the injury of no 
one... The experience. of the Government has 
conclusively shown thes a uniform tax on 
cigane ia. pore easily collected, more produc- 
tive, of wevenne, and. more satisfactory to the 


tax:payer. j 

Ta 1862,,.1863, and 1864, there was a graded 
tox imposed; upon. cigars. . ‘This, tax varied 
from. eight to idrty dollars per thousand, ad- 
cording tothe selling prige-of the cigars. This 
method-of graded . taxation was, 80 uusatisfac- 


tory; both to: the revenue department and: to i 


the tax-payers, that after an experience of 
three years. it was:abandoned, and in March, 
1865, Congress amended the law by establish- 
ing a uniform rate of ten dollars per thousand, 
irrespective of quality.. At-the present time the 
tax is five. dollars per thousand on all grades 
of :gigars. =: The common. Wheeling stogy, 
retailed at three- cents: each, and the finest 
domestic Havana. cigar, retailing at from ten 
to fifteen. -eenta; are each.subject to the same 
uniform tax of Halfia.cent each cigar... |: 
The rate.of taxis also uniform on all-quali- 
ties of distilled. spirits, and, yet the market 
value of a proof gallon, of apple or peach 
brandy, er.of the best. Bourban whisky, is 
more than double the market value of a proof 
gallon of coramon highwines.. The same. prin- 
ciple of 9 uniform rate of. taxation. is: also ap- 
lied tọ all kinds of fermented liquors.: A 
arrel of cammon beer sells iat..from sevei to 
sight dollars, while a barrel of.fine ale is worth 
from. thirteen: to fifteen dollars, and yet both 
are subject to ths. uniform tax; of one dollar 
per barrel; is = ee ee : 
| Wxperience, has: established: the: advantage 
of uniformity in: taxation... Phe difference of 
tax is not, as. many suppose, based upon the 
cost or character of: the materiel, nor the prr- 
poses for which usedy.butia determined by. the 
manner of. manufacturing and packing the 
same; a larga quantity of the tobacco sold 
as smoking under the sixteen. cents rate, being 
made:of more costly material, and sold to the 
consumer.st a higher pride per pound than the 
average price-of plug -or twist, while the tax 
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Agi 
there had. always, been a-very considerable | 


upon the latter is thirty-two. cents, or twice as 
much. The average price of plug made in the 
United States, including that which is exported 
in bond, ‘*that is, less the tax,’’ is about the 
same as the tobacco. sold under the sixteen 
centa class, ‘less the tag,” showing conclu- 
sively that the. difference in price as paid by 
the consumer is nothing more nor less than the 
difference in tax: - 

-Much is said about the effect of a uniform 
rate of taxation upon the grower or producer 
of leaf. This being the largest tobacco- produc: 
ing coantry.in the world, exports: largely of 
this product about seventy per cent. of the 
amount: produced being taken. for exports. 
The price, like that of cotton and other pro- 


by the export demand, and any legislation that 
disturbs thehatural condition or relative value 
of raw leaf so as to lessen this demand is 
agaist ‘the interest of the producer aud the 
country at large. : Lf, as is asserted by the ad- 
yocates of a graded tax, the value of stems 
and low grade leaf is advanced relatively 
higher than the better-class, then it is evident 
‘that any graded tax is ruinous to the producer 
and growér, the low grades being ‘used almost 
exclusively for export. 
. Any system of taxing the manufactured ar- 
ticke that. changes the natural condition of the 
raw material as to value, or fictitiously advances 
the: price of it, or. any of our products,- toia 
point-where it can- be. produced by the coum- 
tries that under a natural condition of things 
are our largest customers; will necessarily en- 
courage. and force these countries to grow it, 
because it is cheaper to produce than to buy 
of us. In this country we are able to produce 
tobacco of this character suited to foreign 
countries in larger quantities and at less. cost 
than in any other country, and like cotton, 
we can sell to them cheaper than they cau pro- 
duce it. This being the case we do not want 
unnatural or fictitious prices and decreased for- 
eign demand, but such legislation as will leave 
the raw material of all grades as if no tax 
was collected from the manufactured article, 
encouraging the production and increasing the 
export demands 

The true principle of taxation is to have a 
‘pystem. that will leave all interest. connected 
with the article to be taxed in just such con- 
dition as to the trade in either the raw mate- 


at all. This can only be accomplished as 
regards the matter undet discussion by a uni- 
form.rate of tax upon all tobacco that enters 
the market for consumption, regardless of the 
manner or form in which it is presented for 
sale. Jt is:claimed by the cutters that they 
make the only market for low grades of leaf, 
‘and have persuaded the farmer that but for 
them he would -baveno demand for his lugs or 
poor leaf;..aud in proofof this they undertake 
to point to the average price of the stock used 
by them, which they represent on the average 
is: but four:and a half cents per pound. : 
But how is this average obtained? ‘They 
work in-medium and low grades of smoking 
at least one half stems, worth one dollar per 
one hundred: pounds, with a leaf tobacco 
worth: say eight dollars per one .bundred 
pounds, making for the two hundred peunds 
nine dollars, or $4 50 per one hundred pounds, 
The impression wrongfully sought to be made 
is that-four anda kalf eénts is the cost of the 
raw leaf they buy of the farmer, giving him his 
best if'not his only market. Any one familiar 
with the leaf. trade knows that the great demand 
for low leaf, lugs, trash, and stems is from Ger- 
many, our largest and best customer for refuse. 
Now, it is equally well known that plug men 
use leaf-of the very lowest grade, even prim- 
ings, at $1 50 per one hundred pounds: also 
stems, trash, and the very sweepings off the 
floor, selling their products as low as eight 


ducts that are largely exported, is fixed entirely | 


rial or the manufactured article as if not taxed’ 


cents. Did they-pay only the same tax as the 
cutters: they could use up all these stems and 
trash, &c., instead of being compelled to dis- 
pose of the same to cutters-or Germany for a 
trifling price. : ome é 

Bat the cutters say that their product will 
not bear a higherrate of tax than sixteen cents. 
The plug men may urge the same with equal 
truth, and forproof point to: the depressed con- 
dition of the one and: the flourishing state of 
the other. I have before me-a- comparative 
statement showing the, falling off iu the rev: 
enue from the collection of taxes under the 
thirty two cent class in two of the principal 
manufacturing districts in:this country for the 
first four months of the present year as com- 
pared with receipts from the same source for tha 
same period of the yéar 1871. I find that there 
is a falling off of twenty-five per cent, in the first 
district of Missouri, and over forty pér cent, 
in the third district (Richmond) of Virginia, 
A deficit in my own district, though not so 
largé, is very large. ` 

But, Mr. Speaker, thè present discriminating 
tax opens the road and invites fo fraud against 
the revenue, because, under the language em- 
ployed in the law, itis almost impossible when 
the finished package of manufactured smoking 
tobacco is placed upon the market to determ- 
ine wheter it is subject to à tax of sixteen 
cents or thirty-two cents per pound, . The most 
experienced experts cannot tell with certainty 
whether some: portions of the stems or butis 
of the leaf have not been separated during 
some of the. manipulations through which it 
has passed in the process of manufacturing. 
These frauds are kuown to be very extensive, 
and can only be obviated by the establishment 
of a uniform rate, : 

In Great Britain there is an import duty of 
seventy-two cents per pound on-all leaf or 
manufactured tobacco, consequently the tax 
paid by the British consumer on all gradts 
of tobacco, when manufactured, is almost 
precisely the game. . If in that country, where 
more than thirty million dollars are paid 
annually by the consumers of manufactured 
tobacco, there is any difference in the mar- 
ket price of the various grades of tobacco, 
that difference is determined by the quality 
of the tobacco and not by the inequality of 
the tax. I submit that the habit of consum- 
ing tobacco by smoking is as much a luxury 
or a solace as the habit of using it for chewing, 
or that both are equally offensive and injurious, 
if you please, and that there is no good reason, 
either in morals, in the interests of manufac- | 
facturers, or in the interest of the revenue 
department, why this almost universally used 
narcotic should be taxed thirty-two cents per 
pound: to. the consumer when it is chewed nd 
only sixteen cents per pound when jt is smoked, 
dt ig neither wise nor just to tax consymers 
for exeraising their preference as to the form 
of the article to be consumed, or to impuse a 
heavier duty on an, article to, be used in. one 
way than is imposed on the same article when 
it is to be used in another way. 

It is a well known fact that in the northern 
and eastern States plug tobacco is largely used 
for smoking ‘purposes. ‘For many years the 
sailors on the ocean andon ‘the lakes, the lum- 
hermen of Maine, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
and the miners of Pennsylvania, have used ` 
plug and twist tobacco very extensively for 
smoking, equally as much so, indeed, ag. tor 
chewing; and who wili: undertake to say that 
it is.right that these. men when they take. out 
their knives and shave off their plugs tosmake 
in their pipes must pay more tax for smoking 


| this, the tobacco of their choice, than the man 


who should smoke a tebatco prepared in a 
different and probably a mere costly .way ? 
The present uncertainty that. has surrounded 
this question has. seriously depressed trade 
everywhere, and it should be settled apeedily 
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as well-as justly. The -tobaceo interest in 
this country constitutes one of its most import- 
ant industries; it employs &: very large pro: 
portion of its-cheap and unskilled labor; iis 
estimated that five hundred and ‘thirty-five 
thousand: persons are’ directly: supported ‘by 
this interest. in its: various conditions, repre- 
senting sgross-population of nearly one mik- 
lion. The interests of the:revenue, the inter 
ests of the manufacturers and the tax-payers, 
and all the:recognized principle’ of political 
economy governing taxation, point to a well 
considered and uniform rate of taxation upon 
all classes and grados of manufactured tobacco 
as the true policy of: the Government. ut 


The Tarif, 
SPEECH OF HON, B.T. BIGGS, 
OF DELAWARE, 
In rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
R May 20; 1812, . 
On the bill (H: R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 


ports, and to reduce internal taxes; and for other 
. purposes. : 


Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Speaker— 
~ “Once in the life of men and nations 
Comes the hour to decido, 
In tho strife twixt truth and falsehood, 
For the good or evil side.” > 

When these legislative Halls, with ‘their 
broad and spacious accesses, were in process 
of construetion, it was remarked that the latter 
were ample for the convenience of armed 
battalions, and for that purpose might at some 
day be employed against the people, or to 
overawe and intimidate their Representatives, 
It was little thought then that this capital 
would be’shortly after transposed for a time 
into a defensive fortress against a rebellion 
‘Which was provoked by- a ‘legislative | war 
against the reserved rights of fifteen States of 
the Union, and ‘begiuning overtly with fandt 
ical cries of fritid at mags meetingy, like that 
of ‘letting the Union slide,” and ‘where the 
banner of seventeen free States flaunted in the 
winds from party platforms proceeded to take 
armed steps to stir up insurrections of slaves 
in southern communities, and to the suppress- 
ing of the extension of southern ‘institutions 
into Territories given to the country by the 
“mother of States and statesmen,” through 
the fanatic agency of Sharps’ rifles, underaus- 

. pices like those aforetime, when— 

* Priests pale with vigils in his name have blessed 
‘Che unsheathed sword and Inid the spear in rest, 
Wet the war banner with their sacred wine 
And crossed its blazon with the holy sign.’ 

But, sir, [would not recall this record of the 
past so replete with sorrow to one section of 
our country. If those who had triumphed 
over our losses and misfortunes did not fur- 
nish an example otherwise, all might truly 
say with the greatest of poets of a bright spirit 
who fell in the deadly strife of battle: 

“I turn to thee, to thousands of whom each 

And one, às all, a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness wera inercy for their sake.” 

But sad, sad and frightful as are civil wars— 
things if not to be forgotten should be for- 
given, and quite proscribed and crushed out 
in after party policies and politics, and utterly 
so in the thought and acts of true statesman- 
ship~still our civil war did not end with the 
overcoming of insurrection at Appomattox 
Court-house, nor with the certifying to the 
President and Congress of the United States 
that the people of the confederate States 
desired peace, and were pursuing their usual 
humble avocations in its letter and spirit. 
Sir, the war has been kept up and kept on by 
the dominant party in acts which look sim- 
ply to the Polandizing of the South for the 


aggrandizement.in all ways of the monopolies 
of the North, to the end of perpetuating the 
power of their persecutors, who in all legisla- 
tion set-up a bowl here. about: rebels. and 
rebellion -as justifying any. persecution, pro- 
scription; or: spoilation,. and who defend and 
sustain themselyes at the bustings‘by like exe 
crable. expedients. -Iven ruthless: robberies 
of southern citizens after the war was: over 
by Government officials,-who may. have con- 
descended to pay oyer apart of the proceeds 
of their rapine and ravege ‘to the Treasury at 
Washington, are. defended at this late hour 
apon:the: ground that as the injured parties 
had been ‘rebels, thongh ‘they were afterward 
the recipients of pardon and speciat amnesty, 
‘and. were in-all-respects men of good repute, 
yet nothing should ‘be accorded to them out of 
the fund that ‘their means and hard earnings 
had created.) -> oon 4 
Contemporaneous with the like wicked pol- 
icy came from some men professing to be states- 
men and humanitarians the expressions that 
the actual terrible war of the past should be 
and must be fought over again before the spirit 
of-northern hatred and revenge can be satiated 
or appeased., In other words, the defenseless 
and powerless must be utterly crushed out in 
blood. and carnage, amounting’ to extermina- 
tion, by those who have grown great and rich 
by the former despoilment, and the continuance 
of an excoriating legislative policy in high 
tariffs aud kindred measures to Denett one sec- 
tien of the country at-the expense of another. 
To this. leeching and robbing process there is 
to be no pause, no halt, no suspension, no pal- 
liative, because, as to financial or currency pol- 
icies in legislation which would relieve the great 
southern producing interests, we have absolutely 
nothing suggested by our monopoly oppressors, 
while with the existence of the specie-hoarding 
course of our Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
dorsed by Congress, adding twelve per cent. to 
all duties by an utterly arbitrary usurpation of 
the Executive, bow hollow and how mocking is 
the relief vouchsefed by our chairman of the 
Ways-and Means Committee; who administers 
as 4 palliative-to bis eruel:and exhaustive allo- 
paue practice of ‘ blood-letting” the paltry 
omeopathic dose of ten percent. reduction of 
duties on manufactures, Meantime. no relief 
whatever is to be accorded for the wrongs, 
outrages, and robberies of the carpet-baggers 
ofthe North, who have descended upon the 
weak and defenseless people of the South 
like ‘‘ wolves on the fold,” and who have 
plunged the finances of the southern States, 
heretofore managed prudently and econom- 
ically, into irretrievable disaster. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, it was but a- short time ago only 
that a Senator of Louisiana found occasion to 
vent his. rage against the carpet-bag robbers 
of his own State, whose thefts he put at the 
high figure of $30,000,000, because they had 
donned the livery of the court of heaven to 
serve. ‘the devil in by attending the Liberal 
Republican convention at Cincinnati, and 
when he extended his animadversions to the 
like ilk of banditti in other southern States, 
who he alleged had sought cover from popular 
indignation by a similar device, he was promptly 
and readily met by an associate Senatorin his 
own party with the assertion that no carpet-bag 
robbers were present at said convention from 
the State of Texas, and so it was urged in other 
uarters during the discussion that none were 
there from other southern States which this 
carpet-bag scum had infested and plundered. 
Worst ofall, Mr. Speaker, one evil serves to 
perpetuateanother. Thus, when thepeopleon 
the southern Mississippi river sought aid and 
comfort from Congress for the loss of their 
crops and the devastation of their homes and 
fields, and other material resources, by appro- 
priations to construct levees to further stay the 
great fatber of western waters in its overflows, 


causing crevasses, imperiling the great city of 
New Orleans itself, objection was made to the 
policy by the great tribune of the West, ‘to the 
effect that it was the. gréater. and more urgent 
duty of Congress to exterminate, if possible, the 
whole race of carpet-baggers who were offend- 
ers-against a: common: humanity, and whose 
destructiveness exceeded the overflows of the 
Mississippi.: Yet, sir, instead of legislation of 
this kind, or indeed of any kind. to repress and 
punish these:scourges of ‘the southern people, 
worse than the overflow of the Mississippi, there 
peems tobe a disposition;to the greatestextent 

ossible in legislative ways, to play into. their 
fanda; and ttis to- perpetuate their power, 
and to ingure to therm a great future of rapine 
and ravage. © to Gie ee a > , 

For this: wei now havedegislation proposed 
to shield such of them as have ‘robbed the 
planters-of their cotton;'and of the'latter who 
have: been despoited ‘it has ‘been said, Served 
them right; bécange they were ‘rebels, and, as 
an evidence that ‘they: were rebele, they have 
been:thé recipients of pardon and amnesty.” 
In-addition to thosestanding staples, Govern- 
ment proscriptivenéss'and persecution, worse 
than the stake-barnings of witches and dissent 
ers by New England Puritans, lave: been the 
carpet-bag and scalawagrulets Over an intelli- 
gent people, whose only erime is that they 
were slaveholders, and: fought for ‘the rights 
of their States like men; andi who have ‘since 
been subjected to. the terrors'of martial law, 
military. ‘despotism, ‘and official robbery, until 
all Christendom rises up in earnest protest and 
declares that-Ku Klux outrages should have 
been visited on the heads of these fiends in 
humau shape, rather than upontheir poor tools 
and subordinates. 

In addition to all this, I repeat, we are to 
have supplementary legislation to the bayonet 
acts Operating upon all the country, but espe- 
cially directed in utter vindictiveness against 
the South... By. this: legislation: Government 
spies and emissaries are to be part of the civil 
or, rather, uncivil establishment at the polls 
and voting precincts; negroes are to be legis- 
lated into social equality with the whites, or 
forced. into ail‘ places frequented by the latter, 
except possibly in their own houses or-castles, 
‘and. the whites are to be denied the boon of 
amnesty, against all known policy in enlight- 
ened nations that have suffered from civil wars, 
so that the capable and honest may take the 
place of the carpet-bag and scalawag knaves, 
who, in imposing upon the ignorance of the 
blacks, hold high carnival with some of the 
worst of the latter in the- halls of legislation 
and the seats of executive power. _ 

And to the like atrocities: yet undeveloped 
in this body, but doubtless harbored in the 
minds susceptible of such things, are to be 
added the terrific. machinery. of martial law, 
whose designs are secret, aud whose decrees 
are death to liberty and the rights of the peo- 
ple. Military oceupation, not to say subjuga- 
tion, isto be the lot of the Sonth daring the 
next political campaign, and perhaps longer. 
Troops are to be quartered among her people 
and stationed at the polls, though in mon- 
archical England the latter step in oppression 
dare not be essayed by those who rule by the 
right divine. Mr. Speaker, what is all this 
for? Why this array of elements of force, to 
terrorize, awe, intimidate, and restrain our 
people? In monarchical Governments ruled 
by sense restiveness of the people under arbi- 
trary acts is narrowly watched and is greatly 
feared ; resistance to popular feeling is avoided 
if possible consistently with the existence of 
royal prerogative. And when a revolution in 
politics is threatened in our own land, simply 
by the arbitrary and unjust acts of its rulers, 
were it not better for them to conciliate the 
people, and win back their favor and support 
by removing the causes of their anger, rather 
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than by restoring old forms of wrong, and 
adding to them many other grievances in the 
shape of restraints and menaces, with actual 
methods, means, and practices .of persecution 
and oppression? But it seems our present 
Bourbonsin power never learn and never forget 
nor forgive. To our suffering people, who ask: 
for bread and raiment, they give stones and 
serpents. They feci they have something like a 
divine right to offices and patronage, and to a 
perpetuity in spoils and plunder, under the 
ery of rebels, and copperheads, and traitors, 
and worst of all, in their imaginations, Demo- 
crats. They propose by fraud and force, the 
spoils of carpet-baggers, the bayonet, the can- 
non, and -soldiery, to force their way to con- 
tinued power over the prostrate and bleeding 
form of civil liberty. If this cannot be 
effected under the form -of voting, debauched 
as it will be and made compulsory -by 
oppressive means, it will. be by usurpation 
and the trampling under foot of all law and 
right in these very halls of nominal power, 
in the Capitol of the United States. And if 
such a day shall come, and the avenging and 
conquering people in all their majesty shall 
pour into this city to see to it that a proper 
effect is given to their verdict at the polls, 
unawed by influence, unseduced: by gain, aud 
determined to have freedom and their rights 
at any cost or sacrifice, then it will. be that 
an attempt may be made to protect such as 
shall conspire to defeat their good and grand 
object and their will by a soldicry who may 
crowd the approaches to this Hall, who will 
have sentinels at every entrance to this seat 
of the people’s Government, which may be 
surrounded by cannon and enveloping squad- 
rons of horse, 

.Mr. Speaker, this is no vain imagination, 
no fancy of the brain. These things are to 
happen as sure.as you and | and -allof us are 
now here, if the present party in power, failing 
of enforcing in their behalf a popular indorse- 
ment, can find a pretense for setting aside the 
election in any manner the people will bear. 
This will be a question for calculation, for 
consideration with our present rulers,, when 
the necessity or the policy of the thing is pre- 
cipitated. I doubt not myself, if the South 
cannot be coerced into the support of its 
oppressors at the polls, that that very fact will 
be urged as a proof of disloyalty or treachery 
to the Union, and that charges will be as thick 
as leaves in Vallombrosa, that the loyal ele- 
ment was repressed at the South, and that such 
elections in certain States will be declared 
a fraud, and void of effect. it is therefore 
necessary that other States than those which 
are southern, or were rebel or slave-holding, 
should give majorities in the Eleetoral Col- 
lege against our present régime. of military 
monopoly. and official tyrants end oppressors. 
And to this end a basis of political grounds. 
of action must be agreed upon by their. op- 
ponents, with such candidates for their suf- 
frages as will carry the elections, not only in 
the South, but in the. North and West—carry 
them with such a mighty sweep as to terrify 
the enemies of the. people in all their high 
places and get at-rest at the ides of March all 

retext on their part that the popular voice 
bas not been fairly and fully heard, and that 
therefore it is to be treated as was once vainly 
counseled and attempted by Thaddeus Ste- 
vens in Pennsylvania, ‘‘as if it had not taken 
place.” 
which conspirators and usurpers fled by back 
windows before an outraged popular senti- 
mont. But, sir, the conspirators of our time 
are not mere summer-day soldiers. They 
have courage and purpose that were trained in 
the events of heady fights, and have proved 
effective since in many ways to strangle popu- 
lar rights. When such shall conspire to seize 
the Government against the will of the peo- 


But that was a buckshot war, ia. 


ple, those who have been selected to bear the 
ensigns of their anthority:and to-take- the 
seals and seats of power must be resolute and. 
determined men, Hke Hancoek or Hendricks, 
or both, who know the rights of the people; 


and knowing will maintain them àt any sacris 


fice and to the last extremity: against.usurpers 
and tyrants, however backed, and ‘by whom- 
soever indorsed, led, or defended, 2 | 
Sir, if it be said that the picture I have 
drawn of the danget-of usurpation by an at- 
tempted reversal of the fiat of the people 
through the Electoral College is too highly 
colored, then, I ask, why your supplementary 
force, bil] of this Congress? Why the. bill 


introduced by General Burier yesterday in: 
addition to the bayonet act of the previous one?’ 


There are onë hundred thousand precincts 
in the country, at which are to be twice as 


many of a standing army of Federal supervis-’ 
ors, to be reinforced ad libitum on occasion; 


and all the creatures of the Executive. These 
are to guard, or, it may be, to influence the 
voting of the people. If thesé myrmidons 
of power cannot control the voters when backed 
in many cases by bayonets, what eannot they 


falsely certify hither as to alleged, disorderly, 


illegal, or disloyal transactions, to authorize 
the setting aside of sufficient returns in south: 
ern or other States to change a popular result, 
and declare General Grant President by a 
count of electoral votes in this Chamber? 

Why have you a bill before the Senate to 
enforce the days of State elections? To the 
end, doubtless, as far ag practicable this year, 
that all electiong shall: be under the control of 
Federal official mercenaries. Why have you 


a bill framed by another Senate ‘leader; to: 


authorize another suspension of .the ‘writ of 
habeas corpus, by which allthe South perhaps 
is to be put under martial law?) I might: ask; 
parodizing in part the language of Patrick 
Henry in the Revolution, are such acts precip- 
itating a clond of Federal mercenaries upon 
the people ‘‘the work of love and reconcilia- 
tion?’ “ Must force be called in to‘ win-back 
the love of the people?’ . “Let us not deceive 
ourselves; they are the implements of con- 
tinued war and subjugation, the last argu- 
ments to which tyrants resort.’’ 

I ask, sir, what means all this array of foul 
and arbitrary acts oflegislation if their purpose 
be not a bad one—one that shall set aside the 
popular verdict, justify executivé usurpation, 
and the complete overthrow of civil govern- 
ment and popular liberty in this. country? 
That to this are political affairs coming, in the 
apprehension of the people, that the plainest 
of them (I-use the term of Mr. Lincoln) say 
freely every day in their daily walk and: avo»: 
cation that it is to be determined at this com- 
ing election whether the forms. of free govern- 
ment are to. exist longer, subverted in great 
part as they are all ready both in letter and 
spirit or whether a night of military despotism 
is to settle down in a land once the home of 
the ‘ brave and free.” eG 

It is this feeling that is animating the masses 
to take part once more, and perhaps for the 
last time, in a canvass wherein they have any 
rights at all; to attempt once more to cast off 
the deadening burden of misrule, so. replete 
with lacerating wounds upon the body-politic. 
It is this strong substratum of public opinion 
that has caused the revolt against Grant in 
the Radical party. 

The Democratic party stands unchanged in 
its inherent nature and vital character, being 
the only party of principle in the country, 
having been ever the party of the people. Its 
mission in the fature must be substantially the 
same as in the past. If the Democratie party 
is not what it was before the war as to the sla- 
very issue, its position being then to conserve 
the rights of the slave States under the guar- 
antees of the supreme law, it does not follow 


„such: Democracy: no longer: existe: Iu? 


‘war ang its coe) 


| 


that. now, when. «slavery: bas bean: abolished; 
c aeter 
sense: that it -was always: the party of theipio” 
ple, against monopoly and tyranny aod risto? 
cratie forms: and. laws}:it:isi now demeocration 
Nor is: it to-be declared’ dead: or of no:virtic: 
and effect in political affairs because wome/ofy 
its members arb recalcitraptver reactive. upoi 
one:or another: political measure; dike protec; 
tion or:sdme point in: finanqial isbuesis(Itwae? 
80. to: a limited: extent ¢yyetithel Dem oorktie: 
party, as such'and: per se, puvuponithe statater: 
book the tariff of 1846.:as so:atlendéd adoring 
the- administration’: of General: Pierce «thaw 
our: manufactarers: with. “the striding: ball get: 
(comparatively speaking) of that /petiod van: 


steadily progressed: that they: eompeted: with) 


those. of Europé in the markets:of thë world; 
and during the same time dur shipping imtdrost: 
became as -greatias thet ‘of Englani. Jf the: 
ences have entailed con 
ess: disturbing ‘oridestiue- 
tive: of the: previous : political: sitwation :as':to; 
some rights vested by the Constitution, which: 
all Democrats venerated and obeyed; it:doss! 
not follow that what worked weil under Daimos: 
cratic auspices, but has since been abandoned: 
or lost, shall not be: restored ici fail force and: 
vigor, Through long years the: Democratic’ 
party struggled for the sub-Tréasury: scheme,’ 
and now shail it be said that a specié currency;.’ 
or a currency redeemable by specie, shall. not’ 
again rejoice the hearts, of the people? 
Is it possible „tbat a gold-prodésing country: 
shall have no other-than. s rag:curveney?! Sachi 
a thought is foreign.to the fuith:df Democrata:; 
The Democratic purty stood pledged.forrefoim 


binations more : or 


debe BARE, 


‘inthe banking:-system,:and now that theve dite? 


eighteen hundred national bands: in. the: cots 
try, manufacturing quite $400,000, 000 of paper 
money at the public cost, shall: that not.;be. 
urged in.respect.to.them?. . The Democratie: 
party will still -continue to fight against. the; 
monopoly features, not only of the tariff systemy: 
but againstall oppressive and unjust. measures: 

The present tariff relief, under the homed: 
pathic treatment of Mr. Dawes, ‘éffects, gome 
good, and if we cannot. have.duties redneed-as: 
they should‘be on manufeciured articles, which: 
duties so enlarge the: expenses’ of “the; poor: 
while swelling. the.profits.of -the ; manufactar-* 
ing capitalists, we-may-have-at least some ad- 
vantage to the people for thé time being.in the 
reduction of duties upon. certain of the: neces- 
saries of life, as upon tea and coffee, 

Nor does it by any means follow, because 
some Republicans .have broken off from their 
party. of monopoly, aristocracy, and. oppres) 
sion, military. .and..otherwise,-.that- the party. 
which has ever opposed such things. is broken: 
up. On the contrary, whatever this offshoot 
calls itself, it becomes, so far as it goes; an ally: 
of the Democratic party, because to. that ez~ 
tent supporting its old and time-honored prins: 
ciples,. which however : baffled or sometimes 
defeated under most discouraging and -harass-: 
ing circumstances, will rise again triumphant)! 
as long as intelligence and virtue exist amoug: 
the masses of the American people... sf.) 54 

The Democratic party despair. nob.of: the- 
Republic, much as it is menaced in many fear- 
ful forms. Its principles, mission; and policy 
are of the people, for the people; they must 
prevail, and the party sustaining them will live 
while the Republic lasts: The men ‘at Cin- 
cinnati have been in bad company, and have so: 
suffered that. they must needs come out: from: 
a foul party whose steps take hold on-death.: 
In the future:trinmph over place and power: 
and ‘arbitrary: nod’? it will be:the trimmph: 
of Democratic principles old as our Govers, 
ment, and the honor will accrue. not! to’ the! 
detachments who have cast of-a bad .alle- 
giance, but mainly to the great’ Democratic 
army, which to-day comprises: a vast:majority. 
of the white men of this country, who should 
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rile, and-numbers in all-atleast.three:million 
voters.» This: grand. army is- the. cherishing 
mother.of such.and-their devotees, and in-that 
character. she may take:in:her.arms and garry 
on: to. a victory: of. principle any: former way~ 
ward or wandering. children. that-seek her. kind 
protection... Fua Spat tha, an BEE BIDS 
 But,-sizy..im my. judgment the Democratic 
party is: sttonger.te-day than it ever-was since 
its. unfortunate rupture in 1860. The sphit 
inthe Republican party is: ro. concern ‘of 
ours- as. Democrats; We divided in 1860, 
and the Republicans triumphed. The Dem- 
acrats separated in- 1848, Cass.. was: defeated 
and Taylor thiiumphed. The Republicans have 
now divided, and as sure.as-the night follows 
the -day, we, as; Democrats, must .sucesed; 
for, in: the language of holy Writ), ‘fa: House 
divided . against: itself cannot: stand.’’:.. Why, 
sir, with the. October elections: against us in 
1868, with..our party hopes of success crushed: 
yet fifteen yotes properly distributed in every. 
post office district would have. elected Sey:: 
mous President. Take the popular vote of 
1870,and/1871.0f ‘the thirty-seven States, and 
we. find that tba Democrats. polled 2,831,006 
votes, while the. Republicans polled:2,944;819, 
showmg aRapublican majority of only 113,813. 
Now; at the presidential election :of 1868, 
the.vate stood for Seymaur 2,708,188, and for: 
Grant 3,018,188—ca Republican majority of 
309,588... The. result of the elections of 1870 
and 1871shows a majority of only 118,818 
against the Democratie party, while that. of 
1868 shows w majority of 809,688, or a gain, in: 

twa:years of 195,775 votes. 
o Lhave atraged the States which I think 
will vote Democratic and those Republican 
in the fall of 1872 : 
pi : Democratic, 


Alabama... 
Arkansas; 
California... 


toon eben 


Virginia 
Woest Virgini 


z 
atta 


Louisiana... 8 
Main Oanes 7 
Massachusé 13 
Michigan... nh 
Minnesota snc. 5 
Mississippi 8 
Nebraska 8 
8 

BS 

Bhode Island 4 
South Carolin 7 
Vermont. 5 
Wisconsin „s 10 
158 


. One hundred and ejghty-four are all that are 
necessary to a -choice, while the list I have 
made gives the Democratic candidate two hun- 
dred votes in the Electoral College. And I 
think. there isno State set down in the Dem- 
ocratic columna but what the Democrats have 
just as good a prospect of carrying as the 
Republicans. 

Sir, a great party can only be held together 
by a rigid adherence to principle. Sir, when 
I took my-:seat.in this Chamber on the 4th of 
March, 1869, we numbered on this side of the 


House. about: sixty members. .Now we bave. 
more than. one. hundred, and in the Forty- 
Third Congress we have every- reasonable 
prospect: of a majority in this House.: The 
people of::this:country are resolved upon ‘a: 
change of Administration r: = 


“The President of the United: States has openly 
used the powers.and-opportunities.of. his high office 
for the promotion of personal ends. He has kept 
notoriously unworthy and corrupt men in places of 
power and-responsibility to the detriment of the 
publie interest. He has used the public service of 
the Government as a machinery of partisan and 
personal influence. and interfered with tyrarnical 
arrogance in the political affairs of Statesand muni- 
cipalities. He. has, rewarded with influential and 
lucrative offices men who had acquired:his fẹvor by 
valuable presents. The partisans of the Administra- 
tion hávekept alive the passions and resentments 
of the civil war to use them for their own advan, 
tage. Thoy have resorted to arbitrary measures m 
direct conflict vith tho organic law instead of appeal-. 
ing to thè better instincts; and latent patriotism of! 
thg: southern, people, by restoring to. them, those: 
rights, the enjoyment of which is indispensablefor a 
successful adtninistration of their ‘local affdirs, and 
would tend to a more patriotic and bopeful national 


feeling.. ‘They have sought to stifle.the voice of just 


criticism, to stifle the moral senso of the people and 
subjugate public opinion by tyrannical party disci- 
pline.. They-are striving to maintain themselves in 
authority. for selfish ends by an unscrupulous use of 
power,that rightfully belongs to the people.” 

Now,,.sir,-with this indictment by Repub- 
licans against Republicans, with investigating 
committees in New York, New Orleans, and in 
this city, exposing corruption and fraud, the 
great mass: of the American people turn with. 
iope to: the Democratic party, and expect the 
Baltimore convention to enunciate her undy- 
ing principles, and- with the selection of two 
straight-out Democrats as. our standard-bear- 
ers, gentlemen of uublemished character and 
acknowledged ability, Radicalism will be de- 
feated, and the bright sun of prosperity and 
happiness once more gladden the hearts of the 
American people. 


Civil Rights. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. RICH, 


OF KENTUCKY, ' 
In tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1872, 
On tho bill (H.R. No. 1649) supplementary to an net 
entitled “An act to protect all citizens of the 
United States in their civil rights and to furnish 


the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 
1866. 


Mr. RICE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
when novel and startling innovations are pro- 
posed in the customs. and laws of a people 
by those who are intrusted with legislative 
power for the time being, I conceive it to be 
our duty, not only as Representatives and states- 
men, butas individual citizens, to inquire into, 
first, the motives which have actuated the 
framers of the new measure, and second, the 
consequences which will inevitably attend its 
practical operation. House bill No. 1647, the 
so-called ‘* supplemental civil rights bill,’’ is 
of this: nature, and | desire to subject it so 
far as I am competent to this plain and just 
method of investigation. The bill is as fol- 
lows: 

A billsupplementary to an act entitled “‘ An act to 
protect all citizens of the United States in their 


civil rights, and to furnish the means for their 

vindication,” passed April 9, 1866. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tines of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That no citizen of the United States shall, by 
reason of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers; by 
common carriers, whether on land or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessecs of theaters or 
other placesof publicamusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers.of common schools and other publie insti- 
tutions of Icarning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation, or author- 
ized by law; by trastees and officers of cemetery 


associations and benevolent institutions incorpor- 
ated by national or- State authority. But private 
schools, cemeteries,’ and institutions .of learning 
established exelusively for white or colored persons, 
and maintained respectively by voluntary vontri- 
butions, shall remain-aceording to the terms of the 
original establishment. - gas Arete re 

‘Sec. 2, That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions ‘of the foregoing section, or aiding in their 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the per- 
son aggrieved thereby, to be recovered in an action 
on the case, with full costs, and shall also, for every 
such offense, be. deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less 
than 3500, nor more than $1,000, or shail be impris- 
owed not Jess thanthirty days, nor more than one 
year: Provided,Lbatthe party aggrieyed shall not 
recover more than one penalty „and when the offense 
is a refusalof piles e penalty may be recovered 
by: the heirs«at-law? offthe pérson whose body has 
been-refusced bariak: oyp arni coio too ; 
“Sue, 3, That the. same jurisdiction and powers are 
hereby conferred’ and the same duties enyoingd upon 
the:courts and. officers of the: United States im the 
execution of this act.as.are cbaferred an enjoined 
ypon such courts and ofheprs jn sections three, four, 

ve, seven, and ‘ten of an art entitléd “An act to 
protect all persons ‘in thd Waited States. in their 
civjbrights, and to furnish theaneans of their vindi- 
cation,” passed April 9, 1866; and these sections aro 
hereby made a part of this act;. and ‘any’ of the 


aforesaid officers falling to institute and prosccute 
such proceedings herein required shall, for every 
such Offense, forfeit and pay the ŝum of $500 to the 
person aggrieved thereby, to recovered by an 
action on the case, with full costs, and shall, on ‘con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be fined not legs than $1,000 nor more than $3,000. 

Sirc. 4. That no‘citizen possessing all other quali- 
fications which are or may be prescribed by law shall 
bo. disqualified for service as juror in any court, na- 
tional or State, by reason of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of ‘servitude; and any officer or other 
persons charged with any duty in the selection or 
summoning of jurors who shall exclude or fail to 
summon any citizen for the reason above named, 
shall, on conviction thereo!, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be fned'not less than $1,000 nor 
moro than $5,000. Got pts og i seer: 
_ Sec. 5. That every discrimination against any cit- 
izen on account of color by the uso of the word 
“white” in any law, statute, ordinance, or regula- 
tion, is hereby repealed and annulled. í 

This specimen of special or case legisla- 
tion adds another to the long list of class 
enactments which the party in power have at- 
tempted to foist upon the people of the United 
States, and in urging the passage of their 
iniquitous schemes ‘in this House and defend- 
ing them before the people they have not 
failed to besprinkle their, appeals: with words 
dear to the human hearty suth: as liberty, 
humanity, justice, and equal rights! But, in 
my opinion, their schémes will be discovered 
on close scrutiny to be component parts of a 
general plan of individual and party aggran- 
dizement, while their catch-words and sen- 
tences ure merely used as-sereens to hide from 
public view the rough angular machinery of 
oppression which will work out their ambitious 
aims. ny 2 f 

:The popelation of the United States, in 
whose interest this Congress is supposed to 
sit, and’ whose servant it ought to be, amounts 
to about forty millions. Thirty-two: millions 
or thereabouts of this population are de- 
scendants of a race of men to whose intelli- 
gence, industry, and physical strength the 
world is indebted for nearly everything which 
makes life desirable. The Caucasian or white 
race have for thousands of years waged a 
ceaseless war with the rough elements of 
nature. Civilization, religion, and the fine 
arts have been fostered, preserved, and per- 
fected by this race, and all along the path- 
way of history are enduring ‘monuments of 
their prowess and greatness. Step by step the 
forests have disappeared; barrenness has 
yielded to productiveness; savage beasts and 
still more savage men have been destroyed 
or driven from their path; death itself has 
been defied, until now we find the very ele- 
meuts servants’ of our will, and the earth 
yielding bountifally in response to our indus- 
try. ‘Thirty-two millions of the people of these 
United States are descendants of this race. 

About eight millions of our population are 
descendants of another race of men known as 
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the African or negro. Their ancestors, from 
time immemorial, led an idle, wandering, sav- 
age life on the peninsula from which the name 
of the race is derived. When the continent 
was discovered by the white race, and this 
immense area of-fertile land capable of pro- 
ducing the comforts of life for half the popu- 
lation of the world was duly appreciated, 
many of this thriftless race were taken from 
the control of the barbarous oppressors of 
their own country and placed at work on the 
continent of America. Among the first, if 
not the very first, to engage in bringing ne- 
groes to this country and selling them into 
slavery, and the last to give up this lucrative 
business, were the Puritans of Massachusetts, 
from whose descendants come the loudest cries 
in favor of the social equality of the races. 


These negroes were introduced as slaves into - 


all the colonies, but their labor did not prove 
remunerative iri the more northern settlements, 
and they’ gradually found their way to the 
South, where’ the. great majority of their dẹ- 
scendants still remain. I do not suppose: that 
the most blatarit demagogue or blinded fanatic 
who is now urging the passage of the bill under 
consideration would’ ‘claim that these negroes 
at the period of their introduction, in their 
ignorance, their filth, and their laziness, should 
bave been placed upon a social equality with 
those ‘indomitable pioneers of industry and 
plenty, of civilization and of Christianity, the 
white settlers of our country. 

As the labor of the negro under the control 
and supervision of their white .masters began 
to produce more than they consumed, or in 
other words, began’ to create wealth, the 
negroes’ condition was improved; the family 
relation was introduced. among them, and 
‘they were taught the principles of honesty, 
morality, and religion. As they proved them- 
selvés deserving, they were. taken inte the 
esteem; confidence, and patronage of the white 
man, and this process is still going on as 
rapidly as is consistent with the interests of 
either race. heise ot. 

By the introduction of this civil rights 
bill an effort is made to force an immature 
and unnatural monstrosity upon our social 
system, an attempt to reverse the decrees of 
. Providence. It guaranties to the black man 
no substantial right which he does nov already 
possess by law; it attempts to force on the 
negro social responsibilities and privileges 
which he-does not demand and cannot appre- 
ciate, and which are beyond the reach of stat- 
utory enactments. Iam therefore constrained 
to search for some motive other than humani- 
tarianism, or even friendliness toward the 
negro, to account for this new outrage which 
the so-called Republican party are attempting 
to foree upon the people of this country. The 
motive can be found in the efforts at central- 
ization which the Radical party. have for years 
past been attempting, and have almost suc- 
ceeded, in fastening upon the country, 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, the civil rights bill 
of 1866, military reconstruction of the south- 
eri Siates, the usurpation of the jurisdiction 
of State courts:by. the Federal courts, the mil- 
itary occupation of the South, the Ku Klux 
bill, and ‘others J care not now to enumerate, 
are and were clearly intended to weaken the 
power and influence of the State governments, 
and to strengthen the hands of the minions of 
executive dictation and Government patron- 
age. But the last, most iniquitous, and the 
meanest effort in the direction of centraliza- 
tion essayed by the Radical, party is. the 
attempt to force. this so-called civil nights bill 
on the people of the States as their rule of 
social life, : By. this bill they threaten the 
sacred precincts of our home firesides; they 
attempt to dictate to. us rules for our social 
guidance—an effort to interfere in our domestic’ 
‘economy. : 


| ment. 


This bill in its fourth section renders-the 


_ continuance of State governmentsa mere farce, 


an: empty show, a tax and a burden on- the 
industry. of its people, for which ng jast equiva- 
lentis returned. People do not submitto goy- 
ernments for the mere sake of being governed ; 
but rather that in submitting to rules instituted 
in, the best interests of their whole community 
they are most likely to secure cxact justice 
themselves. In forming the Federal compact 
no authority. was delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment to interfere in the internal policy of 
‘the States as long as their constitution and 
laws guarantied a republican. form of govern- 
nt. A State government contains the whole 
machinery necessary to their internal manage- 
ment, a Legislature elected by and instructed 
according to the desires of a majority of the 
people enacts their laws, a judiciary appointed 
or elected according to the wishes of Eepo: 
:ple to interpret these laws, and an executive 
officer to see that the laws are faithfully carried 
out, : tos 
Until the presentation of. this so-called 
civil rights bil it has been held by our 
wisgst jurists that under the tenth and all sub- 
sequent amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion „a majority of the voters in each State 
had’a right to prescribe the necessary qualifi- 
cations of their officers. This right bas been 
exercised without question by every State of 
the Union. and citizens have been held ineligible 


to office by the laws of one or more of the vari- 
ous States upon the following grounds: youth, 


want of education, poverty, imbecility, crimi- | 


nality, and race. This bill proposes to take 


‘from the people the right to select their own 
officers, and place it into the hands of a hired 
agent of the General Government... The trial 
‘by a jury of our peers, the very bulwark of our 
personal security, the boast of our civilization, 
is to be corrupted and placed under the control 
of the Washington Government. Sir, if we pro- 
“pose to submit to this dictation in affairs which 
concern the people of the States alone, and 
are subjects of State control entirely, would 
it’ not be well to surrender to the.United 
States Government our State constitutions, 
and abolish our State organizations, bowing in 
humble submission to the one central power? 
It would be but just to the people to do.so. 
The expensive form of separate State govern- 
ments would be worthless, the right to regulate 
their internal policy having been usurped and 
wrestcd from them by the Federal Government. 

The first section of the bill I am now cos- 


sidering proposes to enact— 


That-no citizen of the United States shall, by 
reason of race, color, or previous condition of seryi- 
tude, be excepted g: excluded from the full and 
egual enjoyment of any accommodation, advan- 
tage, facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers; 


by common carriers, whether on land or water; by" 


Heensed owners, managers, or lessees of theatres or 
other places of public amusement ; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other offi- 
cers of common schools and other public institutions 
of larning, the same being supported by moneys 
derived from general taxation, or authorized by law; 
by trustees and officers of cemetery associations, and 
benevolent institutions incorporated by national or 
State authority. But private schools, cemeteries, 
„and institutionsiof learning established exclusively 
for. white or colored. parties, and maintained re- 
spectively by voluntary contributions, shall remain 
‘Aeoording to the term’ of the original establishment. 


~ “This section deprives the white population 
of the heretofore cousidered inalienable right 
to choose their own companions and select 
the associates. of their wives and children. The 
‘above section, if it becomes a law, will remove 
“all restriction on railroads, steamboats, stages, 
“street-cars, omnibuses, and every means of 
public conveyance.. In the northern. States, 
‘where the number of black people are iu- 


‘thequal that, oft 


‘significant in comparison with the whites, the 
removal of all restriction on account of race 
will occasion but little inconvenience ; but in 
the South, where the number:of blacks almost 

‘the whites, and. in some States 


„tive? 


actually. outnumber. them, this sudden, inpo- 


Nation on. our social customs. will. be- severely 


felt; The ignorance of the black man-and -his 


consequent arrogance, his prejudice. kindled 
into activity by the false representations of 


politicians and miserable demagogues seeking 
his vote, will drive. our mothers, sisters, and 
daughters from. the. almost. indispensable. ad- 
vantages of our public conveyances.and amuse- 
ments, and make these public institutions, s30 
far as they will be continued, the mere instru- 
ments of pleasure and convenience to the negro 
population. The necessary expenses of these 
corporations of public conveyance..are very 
heavy, and to realize a sufficient.profit.to keep 
them in efficient working order it is. necessary 
they should:be generally. patronized... + 3? 
If this bill becpmes a Jaw, and an, attempt 
be made to carry it out in the, South, tbe. loss 
of white patronage willbe. severely felt; our 
passenger transportation will deteriorate,com- 
mercial transactions will be impeded; : produe- 
tion decreased, wealth ‘diminished;; the..digka- 
sion of a libergl intelligence among both whites 
and blacks restricted, aud both races will set- 
tle down into a sullen hatred of each, other 
which. will be,iojurious to both, and -peact; with 
bad effect upon. the country. at large. o ion 
The effect. will be. the same on onr public 
hotels and inns.. Under our, present system 
any, individual, man, woman, .or child, can 
with confidence leave their homes gnd go. to 
any part of our. widely. extended. territory, 
knowing: that to whatever city or, town. their 
-business or pleasure. may require, them {0 stop 
they will find in one of these public hotela-the 
same comforts and attentions they would 
receive at home with their own friends, with- 
out danger of being associated on terms of 
social equality with an inferior race. © You 
throw open these asylums for the stranger’in 
the South to all persons, without distinction 
of race, and they. will suffer. the same deteri- 


-oration, with the same consequent effects, ‘as 


those enumerated in considering our public 
conveyances. ; Pr erate 

- But the most: ungenerous and- infamous 
clause in the first section of this bill is where 
it contemplates inflicting the outrage of mixed 
schools. The adoption of this biH will result 
in the destruction of the: system of common 
schools now in operation in many of the States. 
The State I have the bonor in part: .to repre- 
sent will.never submit -to mixed schools; 
rather than do..so, the white people of that 
grand old State will abolish their school -sys- 
tem and trust the education of their children 
to. private schools. saai ph 

The hostility of the white people of the Jate 
slaveholding States to this scheme of social 
equality and mixed schools doesnot arise from 
any hatred they bear toward the negroes. 


There is no one, not even the blindest fanatic, 


that entertains more kindly. or friendly feeling 


for the blacks than their former owners; nove 


that will more. sincerely. rejoice in the. elevá- 
tion of this race in the moral and .intellectual 
seale than they. ; 

But suppose, in defiance of decency and-of 
the well-known wishes of the white people:of 
the States to be affected by.this-measure; the 
majority in Congress, for the- selfish purpose 
of securing the votes of the negroes, force the 
passage of the bill, will it not remain inopera- 
The learned Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries on English, Law, in explaining the 
continuance of certain feudal writs:and forms 
of legal processes two hundred years after the 
feudal system ‘had ceased to exist, says to this 
effect; that the attempt to abolish. them ‘by 
parliamentary enactments had signally failed. 
The ancient.custom was so thoroughly estab- 
lished in the habits of the people that at first 
the enactments were eluded, and finally openly 
disregarded. If the attempt- to inaugurate 
sudden innovations in the customs of. a peo- 
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pře, even in thé civil exchange of property, 
and by the authority of'a monarchital Govèrn- 
ment; so signally failed, what‘havé you to hope 
for in attempting by legislative enactments, by 
the mere scratch of a pen, to revolutidiize the 
social system of a people which has beén per- 
petuated among them ‘for two cénturies, and 
‘under a republican form of government?’ 
: Gentlemen who have urged the passage of 
this siéasure have declared that the opposition 
of the white people of the South to this and 
other measures caloulated to degrade them to 
the ‘level of the negro arises’ from prejudice. 
Prejudice, according to Webster, means unrea- 
sonable prepossession.~ Is it fair to apply this 
‘opprobrious epithet to the southern people? 
Is not their oppdsition ‘to this bill’ based upon 
the results of observation and vel baa 
Are they not better able to judge of the effects 
of a cominingling of the two races than’ peo- 
ple spending most of their time in the North, 
where'the opportunity to form a correct opin- 
fon as to the effetts of this admixture is very 
limited? The experience of the sonthern peo- 
ple‘in'regard to the associating together of 
whites and blacks is, that the character of the 
whites suffer a marked detetioration, with but 
little if aty improvement in the blacks. 
“Tt is d well-known fact in thé South that if 
a white man sinks so low in the estimation of 
“his neighbors asto be compelled to seek com- 
panionskip among the blacks he is beyond 
the reach of reformation; not but that’ under 
favorable circumstances it is possible for him 
to become a good citizen, bat that reform 
vaner the associations he has formed isimpos- 
sible. - 
The seeond section of this bill further enacts: 

That any person violating any of the provisions 
of the foregoing section, or aiding in their vio- 
lation, or inciting theroto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfoit and pay the sum of $500 to tho per- 
son ageriéved thereby, to be recovered in an action 
on the cade, with fall costs; and shall also, for every 
auch offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upen conviction. thereof shall be fined not less 
than $500 hot more than $1,000, or shall be impris- 
oned not less than thirty days nor moyé than one 
year: Provided, That the party aggrieved. shall 
not collect more than one penalty; and when the 
offense is a réfusal of burial, the penalty may bo 
recovered by the heirs-at-law of the person whose 
body has been refused burial. 

If we wanted for examples of- pure class 
legislation or proscriptionary ¢nactments, the 
two sections of this bill already quoted would 
furnish a sufficient precedent for the most 
unjust and tyrannical laws which is possible 
for the conception of the most unscrupulous 
men, A 

Suppose a lady enters a railroad car and 
partially occupies the only vacant seat. Sup- 
pose a dirty, impudent negro takes his seat 
at her side; if she should complain to the 
conductor of the unpleasantness of her posi- 
tion, and by so doing incite him to remove the 
negro, the lady would subject herself to the 
penalties of the second section of this bill. 
The penalty would be $500 damages to the ne- 
gro, and in addition à fine to the Government 
of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000; 
or if the lady is unable to raise this amount of 
money, she shall be imprisoned not less than 

' thirty days nor more than one year. ` 

Is not the penalty here inflicted out of all 
proportion to the offense? Is there another 
like example of oppressiveness to be found in 
the statute-books of our country? The Amer- 
ican woman can travel with confidence and 
security all over her native land without fear 
of improper intrusion, insult, or violence. She 
has for defense’ her appeal to the better class 
of men, wherever she may be. In that she has 
strength ; in that- sbe has perfect protection. 
By the legalization of these enormous pen- 
alties: she is deprived of her only defense. 
Wherever she may be, inthe presence of the 
negro she must feel herself’ entirely at his 
mercy. : 


‘This disgraceful imposition seems especially 
amied ‘at the comfort ‘and’ happiness of the 
‘white women and children of the South: ` The 
sénsibilities of woman ate more acute than 
man’s.’ Het ‘affections are more absorbing, 
her ‘béreavements move lasting, her love more 
“demonstrative. “It is her devotion whiéh 
imakes thé graves of her friends sacred y‘ that 
woos the green grass to cover the mound ; 
that fills the abode of death with the sweet 
perfume of flowers.. Aecording to the second 
‘section of this bill, if a wife, a sister, or a 
mother, in following the best instincts of her 
nature, dnd in manifesting her natural exclu- 
siveness, objects to the dead body of a negro 
being laid side by side with her own departed 


nature, to the dust of the rude African mingling 
even in the ground with that of her lamented 
husband, loved brother, or innocent child ; 
if these, her objections and appeals, should 
exclude the body of the black from burial 


| among her friends, she would forfeit to. the 


heirs-at-law of the dead negro $500, with an 
additional fine to the Government of not less 
than $500 nor more than $1,000 ; or if unable 
to raise the money, she will be imprisoned not 
less than thirty days nor more than one year. 
This section requires no further comment 
‘here; its own palpable, inherent cruelty is 


time. 

The third section reads: 

That the same jurisdiction and: powors are hereb: 
conferred and tho same duties enjoined upon suc 
courts and officers, in sections three, four, five, seven 
und ten, of an act entitled ‘An act to protect, all 
persons in the United States in their civil rights, 
and to furnish the means of their vindication,” 
passed April 9, 1866; and these sections are hereby 
made part of this act, and any of the aforesaid ofi- 
cers failing to institute and prosecute such proceed- 


ings herein required, shall, for every such offense, 
forfeit and pay the sum of to the persons 
aggrieved thereby, to he recovered by an action on 
thé case, with full costs, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
fined not less than $1,000, nor more than $5,000. 

If itis the settled purpose of the party now 
in power to abolish State governinents, to cen- 
tralize all authority in the hands of the Ad- 
ministration, ‘to deny to the people any voice 
or influence bearing upon the character of the 
laws winder which they are to live, the con- 
struction of this section does the party credit. 
But if we are to remain a federation of States, 
with power to regulate our internal affairs con- 
sistently with the provisions of our general 
Constitution, then the provisions of this section 
cannot be pnt into practical operation. If a 
State is to be allowed any control over its own 
affairs, or any judicial authority, it will cer- 
tainly be in such internal local customs as 
do not in-any way concern the people of any 
other State. Among these internal local mat- 
ters may be enumerated corporations estab- 
lished’ by State law for the convenience, com- 
fort, or pleasure of the people iù various }ocal- 
ities, such as hotels, schools, benevolent insti- 
' tutions, passenger transportations, and ceme- 
teries. . 

The regulation of these institutions has, 
since the formation of the General Govern- 
ment, been conceded to be the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the different State governments. 
There is no precedent to the contrary, and the 
Constitution confers no right or power òn the 
General Government to regulate or interfere 
in the control of these matters. The third 
section of this bill proposes to take out of the 
hands of the State all jurisdiction in cases 
relating to these local establishments, and place 
them under the control of the United States 
officers. Issues arising in’ thé operation of 
these institutions must be séttled in the United 
States and not in State courts. Now, I would 
ask if the central Government usurps the powér 


| of adjudication in cases arising in the domestic 


economy of purely State establishments; and 


friend; objects, in the sensitiveness of her | 
‘are secure in their places. 


sufficient to brand it with infamy for all coming 


‘between two citizens of thé same State, and in 
no way invelvin; the interests or convenience 
‘of any citizen of any other State or country, 


what is left of State jurisdiction? I will an- 
swer, tiothing but an. empty show, a cloak 
which but poorly conceals from the people for 
a time the fact that they have lost their inde- 


‘pendence; that they are in the strong grasp of 


a centralized despotism. 


. T would also call attention to the fact tbat 


‘United States officers are appointed and re- 


tained in power hy executive authority, and 
owe no responsibility to the people, and may 
have no regard for the customs of the locality 
where they are called upon to officiate. As 
long as they cater to the ambition or prejudice 
of those who hold sway at Washington they 
But even if those 
appointed should prove to be just and honor- 
able men, willing to put an equitable and 
charitable construction on the odious measure 
under consideration, the penalties to which 
they would lay themselves Fable are so heavy 
and disproportioned as to deter the most 
worthy. i . 

Section four of this bill provides as follows : 

That no citizen possessing all- other gualifica- 
tions which are or may be prescribed by law, shall 
be disqualified for service as juror in any court, na~ 
tional or State, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; and any officer or other per- 
son charged with any duty in the selection or sum- 
moning of jurors, who shall exclude or ‘fail to 
summon any citizen for the reason above named, 
shall, on convietion thereof, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be fined not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $5,000. ue ' 

The Republican party assume to be and are 
the patrons. of the negro race. Its leaders 
tell them so, through the twenty thousand 
mouths of its officeholders in the South. It 
is constantly proposing and carrying out 
schemes for their advancement to power, and 
to degrade and humiliate the whites of that 
section. The negroes are led to believe, and 
do believe that the party at present in power 
are their friends, aad those who oppose that 
parly their enemies. The Administration can 
now command the negro support for any pur- 
pose it maydesire. The aim of the Adminis- 
tration seems to be absolute sway and power. 
There are but two means of obtaining this, 
either by war or by the enactment and con- 
struction of laws by its own officers, in its 
own interest. War is out of the question! 
Exhausted as they are, bound hand and foot 
by recent amendments to the Constitution and 
congressional enactments, the white people 
of the South cannot now resist, no matter how 
much you may oppress them. They will there- 
fore give you no excuse to carry out your 
schemes of plunder by war and bloodshed. 

You have but one resort, and that is by 
usurping control of the judiciary department 
in the South, for the bill under consideration 
will not materially affect, and probably is not 
intended to affeet any other but the late slave- 
holding States. In the. first sections of this 
bill you have placed the construction of law 
in the hands ot the United States officers, and 
in the section I am now considering you have 
placed in the jury“box, to decide on the facts, 
your protégé, the negro. If this bill should 
become a law, I cannot see what further legis- 
lation the Radical party could devise or the 


‘Administration need to carry out any-scheme 


it may desire, no matter how oppressive. 

But there are things which are held in some 
degree of respect by even the most despotic 
and cruel Governments on earth. Among 
them is human life. In all Governments of 
to day something like a show of. fair trial is 
given a man before he is deprived of life. 
But by the opération of this bill you place 
negroes in the jury-box of the South to try 
white citizens for their lives, as well as for 
other’ penalties. ‘Who that knows anything 
of the disposition and history of thé African 
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can say there would be the shadow of fair- 
ness forthe white man in such atrial? The 
natural prejudice.of the negro: against the 
whites, but more especially against the peo- 
ple. who so. recenfly. held them as slaves; 
the falsehoods and misrepresentations in pe- 
gard to their late masters which the negroes 
have been taught tọ believe by mean, selfish 
demagogues and’ carpet-bag politicians who 
have sought their votes, render them at 
present at least totally unfit to arbitrate of life 
or death in the ease of a white man. S 

“The fifth section, which is a mere .recapitu- 
lation of the two preceding sections with the 
addition of prohibiting the word “white” in 
any law, statute, &c., reads.as follows.: 

That every discrimination against any citizen on 
account of color by use of the word “white” in any 
law, statute, ordinance, or regulation is hereby 
repealed and annulled. - Biss 

. This last’ section, more. shamelessly. than 
even the proceeding ones, parades the scheme 
of social equality for the blacks atid whites of 
the South contemplated by this bill. It is 
intended to annul those State laws on which 
eligibility to office is prescribed and inter- 
marriage of the races is prohibited! It is the 
inauguration of a mixed generation. I have 
already referred to the evil consequences 
resulting froin this license, but the point can- 
not be too strongly urged: No one has ever 
claimed that the white race would beimproved 
by admixture with the blacks. ” i 

Professor Darwin, the most noted of natural- 
ists, and one who has givén the subject of the 
commingling of races more study and atten- 
tion than probably any other man, in his work 
on the ‘* Origin of Species’’ has clearly estab- 
lished the following-facts ::.~ i 

“The offspring of # superior with an inferior rade, 
other things being gers is sometimes superior to 
its inferior parent, but is always inferior to its 


superior parent. The offspring of a barbarous with 
a civilized human being is likely to draw more 
largely from the barbarism of the one than the 
civilization of the other, because civilization is to 
some extent a habit which is not transmissible as 
qualities inherent in our nature. Where otie raceis 
more powerful physically, and the other more re- 
fined and more intellectual, the offspring, though 
probably not equaling either race in the quatities in 
which they excel, will yet be an improvement on 


oth. : 

“Now the negroes excel in no good qualities. The 
white man is his superior in physical strength and 
endurance, in industry and morality, and intellectu- 
ality. There is no benefit to be derived from the 
mingling of the races, and all men of culture and 


discrimination bave discouraged it. Jefferson, in 


his work, volume one, page 48, says in regard to the 
negroes, ‘Send the whole of that population from 
among us and establish them under our patronage 
and protection as a separate, free, and independent 
people.” John Quincy Adams in a letter in 1843 said, 


‘Itis only as immortal beings that all maukind in 
any sonse can be said to be equal.” 

I might quote similar expressions from hun 
dreds of the best men of our country; but it 
is unnecessary.. The advocates of this in- 
famous measure cannot dispute the point. I 
am so fully convinced that this bill is a mere 
scheme of party aggrandizement intended to 
consolidate, the negro vote with the Radical 
party, and to still further strengthen the 
power of the. central government, that if I 
could demonstrate beyond the: possibility. of a 
doubt that. the.passage of this measure would 
ruin the whole, race in. the.South, subvert our 
system of goveriment, and. overturn and de- 
stroy the beautiful temple of liberty, the result 
of the life’s labor.of our ancestors, the party 
in power would still persist. in carrying. out 
this fanatical scheme. of social equality- +; 

I have attempted to. briefly portray. the in- 
iquitous features and great hardships that this. 
measure. wili inflict upon the white. people of 
the southern States, yet I fear, sir, that the ma- 
jority of this House, blinded by fanatical love. 


for the negro, and a. persistent. hatred of the’ 


white popylation of the South, will not desist 

from inflicting this. outrage. pais 
If this bill becomes a law, and.can be en- 

forced, it will destroy the, system of sehools. 


i 
in many ofthe States. The children of the 
poor, who are dependent on the common 
schools, for their education, will grow up in 
ignorance ; crime will. increase, industry. will. 
be paralyzed: chaos will. reign, and you: will 
lave accomplished by this. iniquirous, legal 
enactment. what you failed to. do with,.the 
dword, the destruction and uprooting of society 
in the South. is : ; 


Treatment of Prisoners of War. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. C. SHANKS, 
OF INDIANA, 

>- In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

l June 8, 1872, 


On the joint resolution authorizing the President to 
open negotiations with all civilized nations in 
reference to captives in war. 


Mr. SHANKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
address the House on the subject of the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, with a view to. the 
abolition of the practice of retaining prisoners 
of war, which bas: long since been passed in 
the progress of a better Christian civilization 
and by.qur generous free form of government, 
and should: be by the conventions of nations 
generously and with one accord abandoned 
and prohibited. as a relic of the past and atype 
of that age which we have largely exceeded iu 
many of the humanizing practices of society, 
and should in this one. 

I bad the honor to introduce, and was most 
happy to see passed by this House, the follow- 
ing joint resolution as a precursor to this great 
work of civil progress : baat 

“ Resolved by the Senate and: House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the President be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and requested to open friendly corre- 


spondence and negotiations with any or all civilized 


nations with the view to procure the adeption in the 
laws of nations.of a provision that captives in war 
shall not bo personally retained as prisoners, but 
shall, under flags of truce, be returned at the earliest 
possible time to their own lines or vessela, an 

paroled until properly exchanged, so that the books 


of the commissioners of exchange of the respactive 
belligeronts shall determine the relative advantages 
in captives, and thus the horrors and sacrifices of 
prison life be prevented.” . 

Jn times of peace a people may seem to be 
what they are not, but in the trials, excite- 
ments, and struggles of war, the passions ran 
riot unless controlled by a:high and intelligent 
sense of justice. We can perhaps discover 
what we are naturally by examining the con- 
duct of men not controlled by the rules of 
civilized or enlightened society. However 
just the laws of nature, both in their authen- 
ticity and purpose, may be, the history. of man 
in his primitive state proves that he is an utter 
stranger to them. Wesee that those who live 
in a state of nature violate without hesitation 
every law ofthe decalogue, and sink in barbaric 
customs every principle of public law. It is 
only after long experience and slow progress 
that societies are benefited by the adoption 
of new, useful, and just ideas and practices in 
their social, religious, and political progress. 

Turning now to the history of savage warfare 
and habits, and the. treatment of prisoners of 
war by savage nations and tribes, we find that 
the ancient l'artars.had a custom that when a 
man died his son assembled all his kindred, 
and they ate the corpse together, The people 
of Thibet ate the corpses-of their parents, not 
from necessity but from pity, not desiring to 
put them ia the tomb, and as late as 1253 they 
made drinking-cups of their skulls. The 
Africans are .said to have fed, ordinarily, on 
the dead. bodies of their friends, while the 
Floridans, Mexicans, and Caribs ground the 
bodies of their dead relations tó powder and 
mixed it with their drink. . In India, the living 
husband or wife was buried with their deceased 
companions, the survivors esteeming it a point 


of honor to be: thus sacrificed. The Arabs, 
Tartars, .and.other nations gubsisted by pillag- 
ing and the robbery of travelers who; chanced 
to pass; throngh. their country. The. Malaya 
are nearly. all pirates; and itigsaid that among 
the ancient Greeks it was not-a reproach to: the 
people to be asked if.they were pirates. . Whew 
Captain Cook. presented. the Indian at: Dusky: 
Bayn New-Zealand, with a hatchet and. asked 
him what,he would:do with it, he.said that he 
would go,and, kill mea. oR ET os 

The king of Benin.murders numbers of his 
subjects on his ascension to the throne, as an 
evidence of-his worth and pawen : .-. 

The Guages, a people of Africa, when going 
to war elect a commanding officer and-pregent 
him with a hatchet, with which he is expected 
to kill.at.one blow a youth; whom. they present 
to him. for that purpose, as-a proof. of bis ex- 

ected prowess in arms. Among the ancient 

Lexicans,.if a. mother died. while..sackling,. 
they killed the child to prevent its hecoming 
an orphan. : Formerly, iy Bengal, if an infant 
refused the breast, it. was exposed on a tree in 
the woods .to the birde- and insects for. one, 
two, or three. days, and if it still refused was 
thrown into the Ganges. 

Anciently, the Mexicans. Peruvians, and 
other savage nations saoriiced all their pris- 
oners of war and offered up human beings to 
their idols. The ancient Druids are said to 
have indulged in human sacrifices. . 

Aristomenes, the Messinian, sacrificed three 
hundred Spartan prisoners with their king to 
Jupiter. ‘Themistocles’s wife offered Persian 
captives as a sacrifice to obtain success in a 
war against that people. The:Brazilians would 
not eat their prisoners until they were fat and 
of a certain age. If the victim was lean they 
fattened him, andto insure his speedy improve- 
ment he tas allowed every amusement. The 
American Indian tomahawked and scalped his 
prisoners, or burned them at the stake, and 
some roasted and ate their flesh. He.some- 
times reserved them for servitude, and inducted 
them into a life of obedience by compelling 
them to run the gauntlet, exposed to the -per- 
sonal violence and blows of the rinks of war- 
riors through ‘which they were: compelled to 
pass. : it f : 

“ By the secret law of the Spartans, the helots or 
slaves having become so numerous as to give um- 


brage to their masters, it was allowable to thin 
them by death, and that in a manner tho most mis- 
erable, on account of the apprehension of it in which 
they ail must have lived. Some of theablest young 
men were dispatched, privately, into the country, 
armed with daggers and taking with them a little 
necessary provision. These in the day-time hid 
themselves in the thickets and clefts, and in the 


-night issued out into the highways and murdered all 


the helots they could light upon. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they set upon them in the day-time, while at 
work in the fields, and thus in the very act of pro- 
curing provisions for their masters.”— Ward, 108 

“The barbarity ofthe Scotch oustoms of war appears 
equal tothe Norman, and: the general savage char- 
acter of a Scottish invasion, more pee 
that of David 1, may be compared to the Seythian 
cruelties. The sick and aged were murdered in their 
beds, infants at the breast, and priests at the altar. 
David, however, was famed for humanity, and the 
only exeuse for him is that the received. customs of 
the troops he commanded made it useless for him to 
forbid what he could not prevent. 

“In Italy, which elaims to have been the first to 
emerge from the barharisms which desolated 
Europe, cruelties not tess shocking were often. ox- 
ercised. At the close of the twelfth century, Mar- 
dualder, seneschal of tho empire, and pretender to 
the regency of Sicily, “invaded that island, * 
Bhar ay ae “ He buried mest of his: prisoners 
alive; he burned, the ecclesiastics, and those 
whom he treated with the greatest lenity he threw 
into the sea, In 1264, Mainfroy, the natural son 
of Frederic II, making war upon the Pope in Tus- 
cany, punished prelates who fell into his hands by 
mutilation and death. On the other side, his rival 
and conqueror, Charles of Anjou, reserved. numbers 
of the prisoners whom be took at tho battle of Bone- 
ventum for his entry into Naples, where they were 
put to death like common criminals; in revenge for 
which, and other crueities, twenty years afterward, 
two hundred gentlemen takon by the Sicilians in a: 
naval battle were beheaded in cool blood by the 
famous Admiral Loria.”— Ward, 147. 


At the siege of Lisbon, in 1370, the Spaniards 
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tore the eyes out of their’ ptisónėrs, cut: off 
their feet and Hands; and sent them back‘thus 
mutilated-to their’ Gwn countrymen. Just 
before the battle of Agincourt, in 1415, ‘the 
French resolved to cat off the three: fligérs 
from the tight hand of every English archer 
who should fall into their’ power. In ancient 
times it was not considered ‘tnfair tò hold ‘a 
prisoner of war as hostage: for -what might be 
done by the enemy, orto threaten and totter 
cise severity against hitm-in order to extort 
condession from the enemy. $ o 35 >o. 
siin 14ł4 Beomonville, commander’ of Sois- 
sons, having yielded the towh-after.a vigorous 
defense, wis taken to Paris aid'executed like 
a criminal; in revenge fora celebrated com- 
mander killed during thesiegéy 7c 4 
‘Suchare some of tb exhibitions of savage life 
and the treatment of savages'toward their pris- 
oners. -In them will be seen an utter disregard 
of the value of human life, an a&stimption that 
all rights ‘and powers belong to thé éaptor, ard 
that the lives, liberty, and comfort of his pris- 
oners are'at his disposal’; that he may take or 
subvert them athis own pleasure; and without 
tha postrani of any code of either religion ór 
aw. 4 ast Gall Pavers ut 
WHAT ISWAR? WHat dhe tite DUTIRS or BELLIGER- 
Fits RA MPS Rik ae Teta 
: Bynkershoek defines war tobe: a: contest 
carried on; betwedn ‘independent persons. by 
force or fraud, for the sake of asserting their 
rights.. Vattel says: . er 


“ War is that statoin which we prosecute ourright 
of foroo,” oh Si 
Which he also says includes— 
„t! Tho aot itseH, or the manner of prosecuting our 
tight by foree? 07 a 
Woolsey tells us: 


“War may bo defined, to be an interruption of a 
state at |  pting £4 pre 


aco for the purpose of attempting to pro- 


cute good or prevent evil by force.” 

He farther adds: 808 te 
ee Lice However, wo intend not justice objec: 
tive, but as it. appéars to a party concerned; ory at 
lenst, as it ig claimed to existi”. . s t 

Nations act on, their own judgment, how- 
ever, and generally do, not submit their. causas 
to arbitrations Thera, ig. np: international law 
to compel such submission, though it ia some- 
times done upon the Triendly interposition of 
other Powers, and is growing into practice. 
Private. wars are not permitted among civ: 
ilized nations since the days of chivalry. 

Now, wa submit the more extended defini- 
tions of war as gathered from Bynkershoek, 
who wrote from 1721 to 1748, and of Woolsey, 
whose. Writings date from 1864; ae NA 

“Thavosaid that war is a contest. By this word 
T have not meant to express merely tho act of fight- 
ing, but that state of things which is onlled war; 
for, if the thing itself be detined with suiticient ac- 
curacy, ite incidents will necessarily follow. Thus 
jurists have defined slavery, not merely the act by 
which freemen are subjected to: the dominion’ of 
others, but the very stateand condition of servitude. 
Grotius himself has attended to this distinction in 
his definition of war, which he borrowed’ from 
Cicero.” -Bynkershoel's: Lave-of War, page 1. 

' War is also a contest between independent per- 
sons. This dppliea not only to nations, bnt to:indi- 
viduals not living in a state of society; for both are 
equally independent, -Nor.can this war between 
individuals be called. a private war; because the 
word ‘private’ can-only be used in contradistinetion 
to the word ° public,’ which cannot apply wherethere: 
exists no society.”--ddem, page 2. wt 


Bat Mr. Woolsey gives us the rule as it has 
been modified and established under “the 
enlightening influences of modern civilization : 


“Tho old strict theory in regard to a state of war, 
was that each and every subject of the ono belliger- 
ent is gt war with each and every subject of the 
other, 

_*“ Now, as it was also a received rule that the per- 
sons and goods of my enemy belong to me if I can 
seize them, there was no end to the amount of saf- 
fering which might be inflicted on the innocent 
inhabitants of a‘country within the regular opera- 
tions of war. It is needless to say that no Christian 
State acts on such a theory, nor did the Greeks and 

omans generally carry it out in practice to its 
extreme rigor.”— Woolsey s International Law, page 
199, section 117. 


Tbe eminent American jurist, Chancellor 


: stroyed, though unarmed-and defenseless. 
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Kent, has given the following brief review of 
thé question we are considering: ` 
“© There is‘no litnitation to the caréer of violence 
aid’ destruction, if we follow the earlier writers on 
this subject, who have paid too. much-deference to 
the violent maxims and practices of the. ancients 
afd the nsages of the Gothic ages. Ther have'coi- 
sidéred-& State of wat asa dissolution of ‘all mord? 
ties, and; a lidenso. for every kind of Disorder and: 
ittemperate fierceness. An enemy wag regerded as 
a criminal and anoutlaw, who had forfefted alf “hig 
rights, and whose-life; Hberty,and -preporty lay at 
the mercy of tho conqueror. Everything done against 
an enébiy was helg to be lawful. Hë Finit de 
Prau 
might-be employed as well-as force; angh forep with- 
out hny regard to thé means. © Butthese Warbaroas 
rights of war have been questioned and cheeked in 
the progress of civilization. Public opinion, as it 
becomes :enlightened and .refined, condemn’ all 
cruelty and all wanton destruction of life and prop- 
erty as equally useless and4ujurious; and itcontrols 
the violence of war by the energy and severity of 
its reproaches. is i ShP 
n“ Grotius, even in opposition to many of his own 
authorities, and under due sense of the obligations 
of religion and humanity, placed bounds to the rav- 
gesot war, and mentioned ‘that many’ things were 
not fit and. commendable though they might he 
rhade 


strictly lawful; and that the law.of nature. forbad 
what the law of nations (meaning thereby ti e prac- 
tice of nations) tolorated. Helield that the law of 
nations prohibited the use of poispned arms or the 
employment of assassins, or.yiolen¢e to women, or 
to the dord, ’'or making slaves of prisoners; ind the 
moderation which ho incutoated Hada, visible inflas 
gnço upon the sentiments and mannerg of Kurope, 
Under the sanction of bis roaboulbority men began 
to entertain more enlarged iews of national policy, 
and ‘to consider a mild ahd temporate exorcise of 
thoirights.of war to.be dicgated by an, enlightened. 
salt interest, as .well as by the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. Ree’ : ; ae, 
“And notwithstanding some subsequent writers, 
as Bynkershock and Wolfigs, restored war to all. its 
horrors by allowing the use of poison and other illicit 
arms, yot such rules became abhorrent to the culti- 
vated reason and growing humanity of tho Christian 
nations, Montesquieu insisted that the laws of war 
gave no other power over a captive than to keep 
bim safely, and that oll unnecessary rigor was con- 
demned by tho reason and conscience of mankind. 
Rutherford has spoken to the same effect, and Mar- 
tons enumerates several modes of war and species 
of arms as being now hold unlawful by tho laws of 
wars Vattel:has entered largely into the subject, 
and he argues with great strength of reason and 
eloquence against all unnecessary cruelty, all base 
revenge; and áll mean and perfidious warfare; and 
be recommionds his benevolent ductrines by the pre- 
espts of exalted cthics and sound policy, and by 
ilustrations drawn from sone of the most pathetic 
and illustrious: examples.”’—Keat’s Commentaries, 
volume i, page 85, et sequ: `i : bora 
“ It is obvious that to cage uanocessary: su fering 
is as much a crime during wiar us. during. peace. 
Neither the absence of human jurisdiction nor: the 
precedents of former outrage at all affectthe wrongs 
fulness of uscless violence in war. If the former 
Were an excuse, it would make legal conviction the 
measure of right, and the latter would, -unfortu- 
nately, supply 4 reason for the commission of almost 
every enormity. If the great purposes of justice be- 
tween Nations cannot.be preserved from violation 
without hostilities, recourse to war is justified, and 
such.a degree of slaughter and violence as is insep- 
arable from that condition and indispensable to 
attain the end of ‘war is innocent in the injured, 
though it attaches & grievous responsibility to the 
aggressor who occasions such destruction and suffer- 
ing. To such an extent violence is justifiable; but 
every commission beyond this is a crime, and, as 
such, is ‘forbidden by the law of nations. For the 
law of nature, as derived from human reason, and 
corrqborated by inferences from: divine revelation, 
allows no suffering to be inflicted but for tho attain- 
ment of some just purpose, and. only justifies such 
an extent of infliction as. the circumstances of the 
ease rendered imperative and indispensable.”— 
Manning, page 149, ees 
CIVIL WAR OR REBELLION—CONSEQUENCES TO SLA- 
: VERY. ` 


Having thus briefly called attention to what 
wat is in its more general and comprehensive 
sense, as a contest betweeh ifideperident: na-’ 
tions, and the general duties and responsibili+ 
ties which its existence imposes on béligerénts,; 
we now direct a more spevial investigation to- 
civil ‘war, rebellion, or revolt..: And here 
we shall find fally and distinetly recognized: 
the rule that the: humanity of the law, and 
those moral attributes which civilized life 
and association develop into activity, are 
not to be ignored or disregarded even in a 
state of civil war. On the-other hand, it will 
be seen that the law of humanity is binding 
here, and that it is illustrated in the case of 


prisoners captured in civil war or rebellion, |} 


who até entitled to the same considerations 
and rights, to thë same treatment and protec- 


| tion as if the contest were between independ- 


ent nations.” Mr. Woolsey has very carefully 
set out the relations to which we refer as they 
are to-day recognized by the law of nations, 
while he has inthe same connection consid- 
ered the efféct of wat on the statis of slavery. 
“Attention ‘is asked to his ¢omments, which 
dre inserted Were ‘at considerable length. He 
says: hc ityd S HA 
“We have thus far contemplated and wars between 
States; but there may also be ‘intestine or internal 
wars; wats with hordes of savages or with iwations 
ngt governed by. oyx international cede, and wars 
with pirates, - leds bo ne, 

‘‘By internal wars we intend movements ‘mora 
serious and lasting: than: sedition, waged by por- 
tions of the people of a country against one another 
including in the term country, the complex body of 
a nation and its colonies or other dependenvies. -In 
some cases the connection with dependencies. may 
be so remote that the war may almost bo called a 
foreign ‘one, Ca er ee emer ane E R 

“ A civil war is one in which the opposing parties 
are distributed over, the territory. white a war in 
which théy are localized may be called à rebellion, 
ipsurrection,-or revolts : j 

‘A civil war, again, does not aim at the destruction 
of unity, but rather at some change of government, 
constitution, or J&ws, while the other may aim at 
sundcring parts before united, st 
_ ‘With internal wars international law: comes 
into contact, so far as the laws of war, that is, of 
huinanity and natural justice, are concerned, and 
also in the bearings of the war upon the intérests 
and rights of foreign States—a point te be consid- 
ered in the sequel. 


‘s 


,‘‘In every State there are laws against resistance 
tb. the-authority of the Government, : defining sedi- 
tion, treason, and-the like, and punjshing in person 
or property, or both. ht 

_” When an internal war breaks out the Govern- 
ment must determine whether the municipal or 
His international code, in whale or in part, shall be 
adopted. y ror 

“In general, the relation of the parties ought to 
be nearly those of ordinary war, which’ humanity 
demands, and will be, because otherwise the law of 
retaliation will be applied. 2 f 
_. Municipal law may be enforced with less evil 
in the way of pecuniary than of personal penalties, 
Fines or confiscation may be efficacious in strength- 
ening the Government and delivering from rebel- 
lion. If slaves, as among us, form part of the prop- 
erty of the rebels, since slavery is local and the law 
of nations knows no such thing, the advancing 
military, power of the Government may set them 
free, gnd use or protect them; and, indeed, if foree 
overthrows the local laws on which slavery rests, 
they become free of course. i i 

‘The same rules of war are.regnired in such a war 
as any other; the same ways of fighting, the samo 
treatment of prisoners, of combatants, of non-com- 
batants, and of private property by tho army whero 
it passes, So, also, natural justice demands the same 
veracity and faithfulness which are binding in the 
intercourse of all moral beings. 

‘Nations thus treating rebels by no means concede 

thereby that they form a State, or that they are de 
Jacto such. There is a differonce between belliger- 
ents and belligerent States, which has been too much 
overlooked. 
_ "When a war ends to the disadvantage of the 
insurgents, municipal law may clinch the nail which 
war has driven; may hang, after legal process, 
instead of shooting, and confiscate the whole instead 
of plundering part. But a wisé.and civilized nation 
will exercise only so much of this legal vengeance 
as the interests of lasting order imperiously de- 
mand.” — Woolsey’s International Law, 231. 


(hese authorities will be sufficient to illus- 
trate the established rules of reason and 
humanity which prevail in modern times in 
the conduct of national wars, and their appli- 
eability to civil war and rebellion, showing 
the identity in both cases. Let us now fol- 
low our inquiries into the subject of treatment 
of prisoners captured in wati- : 
POWER OVER PRISONERS AFTER CAPTURE OR SURREN- 

DER~POWER OVER THE LIFE OF THE PRISONER. 
From an examination 6f the writers,. both 
of ancient and modern timés, upon this ques- 
tion of the right of the capto? over the lives 
and welfare of his prisoners, we déduce the 
following ‘conelisions, That in early times 
this power was absolute and unrestrained, not 
governed infact by any rutes, but merely by 
the caprice, discretion, or prudence of the cap- 
tors. In modern times, however, ‘rules have 
been established, founded upon principles of 
humanity justly due to'the advanée of civiliza- 
tion, the violation of which cannot fail to stig 
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matize the captor either as a barbarian oracrim- 
inal, and to subject him to such punishment ag 


the power of his antagonist may be able to in- | 


flict, while it also renders him amenable to the 
censure of the civilized nations of the earth. 
The rule may he stated briefly in thege words: 
that the conqueror has no right to kill his 
enemy after capture or surrender, unless the 
safety of his own forces shall. necessarily de- 
mand it. ` In other words, quarter ean only be 
refused the enemy when it is necessary to the 

rotection of the.vietor. While we may lawfully 
Kall those who are actually in arms and con- 


tinue to resist, the victor cannot take tlie lives | 


of those who are not in arms, or, who being in 
arms, cease ‘their resistance and surrender 
themselves into his power; and that no harsh: 
ness or severity is allowable except such as 
may be necessary for the safety- and security 
of the captor. `, See 

Yo sustain this proposition we have only to 
refer to the following authorities upon inter- 
national law and the laws of war. ` Attention 
is invited to the following citations frem dis- 
tinguished writers upon this subject, which 
will show the gradual advaneement ftom ‘a 
state of savage cruelty to that higher ground 
of mercy and. humamty consonant with civil- 
ization and Christianity, | ; 
~ An author inclined. to a severity of construc- 
tion not warranted. by the customs of modern 
warfare, and who appears to have written in 
the interest as well as in defense of the excesses 
perpetrated by his own nation, says: 


"As the conqueror may lawfully do anything that 
he pleases with the vanquished, no one can doubt 
lis having, on that account, over him the power of 
life and death. There aré so many instances on rec- 
ord of the exercise of this right among all nations 
in ancient times that'a large book would not be suf- 
ficient to contain an account of them all, and the 
publicists have already exercised their industry upon 
this subject. But although the right of killing has 
almost become obsolete, yet it is to be attributed 
merely to the will and to the clemency of the victor ; 
nor can it be denied but that it might be exercised 
even at this time if one should choose, to avail him- 
self of hisright, That there still exist some remains 
of this right is in full proof; for in this sense alone 
is tobe taken, and on this ground alone is to be de- 
fended the edict of the States General of the lst of 
October, 1589, which inflicted the penalty of death 
on those who should be found with the traitors of 
Gertruydenberg, and also their other edict of the 
24th of February, 1696, by which they inflicted the 
same penalty on thoseenemies who should approach 
the shore nearer than the buoys, or should land on 
the coast for the saks of-plundering.’’—Bynkershoek'a 
Laws of War, page 19. 

In the following extracts we can trace an 
amelioration. of the rule: 

“You may drive away an enemy if you can, or 
kill him, if he will not submit; but when you have 
him in your power. he should not be treated in a 
different light from other enemies.’’—Lee’s Treatise 
on War, page 56. 

“The ancient rule was, that a combatant taken 
in battle became the property of his captor, who 
could kill, enslave, or sell him. Ransom was akind 
of sale to those who were most interested in paying 
a high price: Among the Greeks the general prac- 
tice was not to refuse quarter to a Greek who gave 
himself up on the ficid of battle, and to allow his 
friends'to redeem him, if they would; the price for 
which was more or less, fixed between contending 
parties, This usage prevailed also among the 

omans, as well as that of exchanging prisoners, 
but any degrée of injury to the enemy was allowed 
in their jus bellit. Neither law, nor the feelings of 
humanity, nor aught save considerations of pru- 
dence, restrained them.” — Woolsey’s International 
Liò, page 218, Gi A 

~ By the-rales of both nations, leading officers of 
the hostilo, army after being taken might be put to 
the sword. Such was the case with the Athenian 
generals taken at Syracuse, against the will, how- 
ever, it should: be udded, of the Spartan general, 
Gylippus, and many an illustrious warrior taken 
captive by the Romans had bis death dojayed only 
to endure the humiliation of being led in triumph: 
Similar cruelty was universal in ancient times, as 
among the Jews, where David’s campaigns dealt 
death in frightful forms upon surrounding nations; 
and yet, a century and a half after David, a prophet, 
to the- King of Israel’s inquiry, ‘ Shall I smite them,’ 
could answer, *Wouldst thou smite those whom thou 
hast taken’captive with thy sword and thy bow? *— 
showing that Amore humane mode of warfare was 
then in vogue.” —fbid., page 219. ` ee 

“ Itis unnecessary to do. more than refer to the 
barbarous crueities with which prisoners of war 
are treated by savage nations; but it is with sorrow 


; in cold biood + &od long after this we find the heroes | 
ry, 


atrocities as the slaughter in cold blood of prison- 
ersof war, while other captives were subjected fo 
become the slaves: of their conquerore: and in | 
Roman warfare. the: exeontioner often terminated H 
in prison the lives of.those who had been paraded in | 
their triumphs, è barbarians who overthrew the |! 
empire threatened their prisoners, when they did it 
i 
| 
| 


that we find Grecian warfare stained with such | 
| 


not make them slaves, not only with a merciless 
sacrifice of life, slaughtering thousands at a time, | 
but with the details of wanton cruelty that mark 
the Warfare of savages. Even Charlemagne stangh- 
tered: at one.time apward of four thousand Saxons 


of chiya Richard I among them, outraging | 

humanity by similar atrocities.”—Manning’s Law 

of Nations:page 155. i 
Vattel states the modern rule thus: 


“As soon as your-epemy has taid: down his arms 
and surrendered his person you have no longer any 
right over his life, unless he should give you such a 
right by some new attempt, or had before commit- 
ted. against you a grime deserving death. It was 
therefore a dreadful error of antiquity, a most. un- 
just and savage claim, to assume a right of putting 
prisoners of War to death, and even by the hand of 
the executioner. More just and humane principles 
have long since been adopted.” — Vattel, page 353. 

Halleck sums up the demand of public law 
upon this point as follows; . 

“But this extreme right of war with respect to 
the enemy’s person has been modified and limited 
by the usages’ and practices of modern warfare. 
Thus, while we may lawfully kill those who are ac- 
tually in arms and continue to resist, we may not 
take the lives of those who are not in arms, or who, 
being in arms, cease their resistance and surrender 
themselves into our power. The just ends of the 
war may be attained by making them our prisoners |} 
or -by compelling them to give security for their |: 
future conduct. Force and severity can be used 


i 
only so far as may be necessary to accomplish the |i 
i 


object for which the war was declared.” — Halleck, 
page 426, section 2. | , , 

* As the right to kill an enemy in war is applicable 
only to such publie enemies as make forcible resist- 
ance, this right necessarily ceases so soon as the 
enemy lays down his arms and surrenders his per- 
son, After such surrender, the opposing belligerent 
has no power over his life, unless new rights are 
given by some new attempt at resistance. *It was 
a dreadful error of antiquity,’ says Vattel, ‘a most 
unjust and savage claim, to assume aright of putting 
a prisoner of war to death and even bythe: hand of 
the executioner.’ By the present rules of interna- 
tional law, quarter can be refused ihe enemy only 
in eases where those asking it have forfeited their 
lives by some crime against the conqueror, under 
the ile and usages of war,”—Jlid., page 429, sec- 
tion 6. : 

“According to the Jaws of war, as practiced by 
some of the nations of antiquity, and by savage aud 
barbarous nations of the present time, prisoners of 
war might be put to death or sold intoslavery. But 
in the present age, no nation claiming a semi-civil- 
ization makes slaves of prisoners of war, or claims the 
general right to put them to death, although such a 
right is sometimes exercised ‘in those extreme cases 
where resistance on their part, or the part of others 
who came to their rescue, renders it impossible to 
keep them. Both reason and general opinion con- 
eur in showing that fothing but the strongest 
necessity will justify such an act.’ 

“Although by the milder rules of modern warfare 
prisoners of war cannot be treated harshly, the cap- 
tor may, nevertheless, take all proper measures for 
their security; and, if thcre be reason to apprehend 
that they will rise on their captors or make their 
escape, he may put them in confinement and even 
fetter them. But such extreme measures should 
never be resorted to except in cases of absolute 
necessity. Self-security is the first law of the con- 
queror, and the laws of war justify the use of means 
necessary to that end, but beyond that no harshness 
or severity is allowable. Each particular case as it 
arises must be judged by the attending circum- 
stances, the means employed, and the danger they 
were designed to guard. against.”—Jbid., page 430, 
section 7. 

POWER OVER THE LIBERTY OF PRISONERS—ENSLAVE- 
MENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 


It is from an erroneous mode of. consider- 
ing the case that prisoners of war have for so 
long a time been left to the humanity of their 
captors. The early belief that the.captor had 
the right to the Hfe and property of his prison- 
érs made them entirely subject to his will, and 
the permission to live was deemed a clemency | 
to the captive that could be withdrawn at 
pleasure. The right to take life was presumed 
to carry with it the power to make any dispo- 
tion of the prisoner’s person, short of takin 
his life, and in time it came to be considered 
more humane and profitable to enslave- cap- 
tives and sell them into a life of servitude. 


; and America. 


prisoners of war to a better relation between 
captor and captive. And whether we are to 
credit the humanity or the avarice of the. cap- 
tor for this slight improvement in the condition 
of prisoners, it bas at least a partial solution 
in the conduct of the rebels in the late rebel- 


i lion, where, though they had determined. to 


kill all colored captives, yet they enslaved and 
used many. The practice of killing prisoners 
of war gradually gave way before an improv- 
ing civilization on the one hand and a desire 
for gain on the other, resulting in the enslave- 
ment of captives and their subjection to servile 
labor. They were transferred like other prop- 
erty, and their children became servants to the 
owner of their parents. As an evidence that 
morals had less to do with saving the lives of 
prisoners than gain, the power of life and 
death was accorded to the captor down to the 
period at which exchanges were adopted in 
the seventeenth century. Even during the days 
of chivalry, from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
centuries, when ransoming was at its zenith, a 
failure to pay the ransom was considered just 
cause of death, and some law writers trace 
that right still later. 

Bynkershoek, who was perhaps somewhat 
on the defensive, declares the right to exist 
as late as October 1, 1589, and February 24, 
1696, when the States General decreed death 
to captives taken under certain circumstances. 
' It is a source of much regret that slavery has 
existed in this country,and thatits results should 
have so indelibly stained the pages of our his- 
tory with crimes against prisoners of war. 

Society, since the earth was peopled, has at 
times sought to redeem men from the servi- 
tude of savage life, and has advanced from 
killing prisoners of war to their enslavement, 
from slavery to their ransom, from ransom to 
exchange, from exchange to parole of honor, 
and. release altogether at the end of a war, 
instead of universal massacre, which was the 
early practice, Upon this question of the 
power of the captor over the liberty of the 
prisoner we submit the following authorities 
from writers on international law: 


“To the right of killing our enemies has suc- 
ceeded that of making them slaves, which was for- 
merly exercised during many ages. But this custom 
of making slayes of prisoners has now fallen into 
disuse among most nations in consequence of the 
improvement of their manners.” — Bynkershock's 
Law of Ware, page 20. 

‘`` Therefore, the Dutch are in the habitvof selling 
to the Spaniards as slaves the Algerines, Tunisians, 
and Tripolitans, whom they take prisoners in the 
Atlantic or in the Mediterranean; for the Dutch 
themselves have. no slaves except in Asia, Africa, 
Nay, in the year 1661, the States 
General gave orders to their admiral to sell as 
slaves all the privates that he should take. The 
same thing was done in the year 1664.’’—IJdem, 
page 21, i 7 

“To the right of killing the enemy succeeded that 
of servitude, much used formerly; but even this 
custom is now much worn out among most nations. 

**Cujacius, indeed, says that even among Chris- 
tians they still makeslaves of captives, but that the 
servitude is of the mildest kind, and he supports his 
opinions upon the right of redemption; but why 


i should-we think the custom of redeeming captives 


and retaining them until redeemed more a servi- 
tude than the detention of our debtor till he pays 
the debt ?”—Lee’s Zreutise on War, page 56. i 

* Nọ less ill-grounded was the custom of. reducing 
to slavery; it was founded on the supposed right-of 
killing, There is no such thing as reduéing to 
slavery, further than it. becomes necessary for the 
preservation of the conquest, Slavery in conquests 
is an accidental thing. it is, contrary to the nature 
of things that the slavery should. be perpetual; the 
people enslaved should always be rendered capable 
of becoming subjects. Thus, therefore, the right of 
slavery ceases when the just ends. of our conquest 
are answered, and we are no Jonger in danger from 
our enemy being set at Hberty.”—Jdem, page 61. 

** Because slavery among Christians is worn out, 
and we do not use it toward captives, yet we may 
use it if we please, nay, we do use it toward those 
who use it toward us. Wherefore the Dutch used to 
sell into slavery to the Spaniards the Algerines, 
Tunisians,. and Tripolitans, taken at sea, ag the 
Dutch have no slaves themselves, but. in Asia, 
Africa, and America. And the States General in the 
year 1661 ordered their admiral to sell all pirates he 
sheuld take into slavery, The-same was observed 


This. was the first though it seems to bea 
skort step from the unconditional murder of 


in the year 1604,"—Jdem, page 57. 
“Is it lawful to condcomm ‘prisoners of war to 
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slavery? Yes, in cases “which: give Fight -to kilk 
them when.they: have rendered themselves person-. 
ally guilty of some crimé deserving death. The 
ancients used to sell their ptisovers of war for slaves. 
They indeed thought they. had the right te put them 
to death. In every .cirgumstance when I cannot 
innocently take away. my prisoner’s life I have no. 
right to make him a slave.’ If I spare his life and 
condemn him to-a'stateso contrary to the dature of 
man, I still continue with him thestate of war. He 
lives under no obligation to-me, for what is life with- 
out freedom? If-‘any ove counts life a favor when 
the grant of it is attended with chains, be-it so ;-let 
him accept the kindness, submit to the destiny, which 
awaits him, and fulfill the duties annexed to it. But 
he must’ apply to some ‘other writet to teach him 
those duties... There have been authors enough who 
have amply treated of them, I shalldwelino lenger 
on the subject, and indeed that disgrace is happily 
Wariished froin Hurope.’”’-—Vattel’s Law of Nations. 
“In the preceding chapter we have traced the 
manner in which, as civilization has advanced, a 
milder and moré humane treatment has gradually 
pervaded the usages‘ of modern warfare as regards 
personal violence; and the same: improved. under- 
standing of what the law of nature commands ig 
observable in the more lenient treatment now usual 
with regard to prisoners of ‘war. But the ametd- 
ment of these latter: usages has been more gradual, 
rincipally, I think, because the customs of war- 
‘are, with regard to prisoners, have till very lately 
proceeded wholly from a wrong basis, - It has been 
customary for many ages.to regard captives not as 
persons who, from no longer resisting, are no longer 
fit objects for violence, but as persons to whom the 
conqueror has granted life, and of whom he hag, in 
return for that gift, the absolute disposal, go. that 
he might employ them for any purpose.and regard 
them wholly as his property, treating them as per- 
sons who have no longer independent rights oftheir 
own,’’~Munning’s Law of Nations, page 14. f 
“Such lenity as was granted to prisoners of war 
during the classic era and the succeeding period till 
the middle ages might be partly owing to the clem- 
ency of the victor, but the lives of captives were also 
spared because they wore valuable as tho slaves of 
tho conqueror. Thereader need hardly be reminded 
that # vanquished people often became the property, 
ifthe term may be alluwed, of the victorious in» 
vador—as the Gauls of the Frauks, They changed 
owners with the soil on which they lived, and were 
sometimes more nearly regarded as live stock than 
ag follow croaturos, subjected to tho most brutal and 
degrading usages, and only holding their lives by 
the security of an insulting fine. Christianity, a 
blessing wherever its spirit prevailod, mitigated the 
hardship of slavery, and occasioned frequent man- 
umissions, and was undoubtedly the cause why sla- 
yery finally ceased to exist in Burope.” —Idem, page 


“Itis not surprising that Grotius, deriving the jus 
gentium from the practice of nations, and writing 
when the ages above referred to afforded the proce- 
dents from which he drew his conclusions, should 
allow the harshest trentment with regard to prison- 
ers of war. He says that captives may be used as 
slaves; that their descendants born in captivity are 
ailslaves; that any property they may. aoquire be- 
Jongs to their master, and that any violence toward 
them is allowable, jure gentium, though he afterward 
says that naturalis ratio does not permit eruel trort- 
ment. He says, bowever, that Christians cannot be 
made slaves by Christians; and in a subsequent 
chapter entitledtemperamentwm circu captos, he roc- 
omimends clemeney to the owners of slaves; but 
he fully admits the right of treating prisoners as 
slaves to the extent of saying that such elaves cannot 
rightfully run away to obtain thoir freedom, un- 
Jess, he adds, thoy are the victims of intolerable hard- 
ship.”—/dem, page 159. 

“Tt was, however, with some surprise, at first, 
that E found what harsh opinions wore entertained 
hy Bynkershoek, upon whose writings I had always 
heen accustomed to look with so much respect. But, 
like preceding writers, he proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that the victor, having the right of life and 
death, has necessarily the most absolute power over 
the prisoners whose lives he has spared, This ho 
defends the conduct of the Dutch, who hung some 
Spanish prisoners because they were not ransomed ; 
and he also mentions it as the usual practice of the 
Dutch, as they did not employ sitves themselves, to 
sell to the Spaniards any prisoners whom they took 
from the Barbary Powers: and he quotes ordinances 

to this effect, made in 1661 and 1664. These opin- 
ions are, at first, surprising, as coming froma most 
able jurist living in the time of our George I and 
George IT, but this feeling vanishes as soon ‘Ag it is 
recollected that the agstento contract, permitting 
British subjects to convey slaves from Africa to the 
Spanish. West Indies, was the favorite subject of 
British diplomacy at that period; that thus Great 
Britain, if not the thief, was the receiver of stolen 

. goods, and was then habitually acting upon prin- 
ciples that now strike us as monstrous.’’—Jdem, 
page 160. 

THE CUSTOM OF RANSOM. 


The practice of enslaving prisoners of war 
yielded during the days of chivalry to that of 
ransom for money or property, as well as for 


private or public advantage to the captor. This | 


custom was not entirely eradicated, even among 


Christian: nations, asdate as-1802: : There are’ 
vërý miany interesting inStances found in the 
books ‘touching this. subject, from. which. it 
seems that from the eleventh: to the-fifteenth. 
century this custom was at its “beight:: But 


while it had: its advantages. over the two.more. 


barbarous. practices that -preeeded it, it also: 


had the effect often to recall one-or’ the’ other 


of these,-either. from. disappointment in pro- 
curingthe ransom demanded: or to enforce its 
more certain atid prompt payment. The cus- 
tom often engouraged wars as a source of gain 
from the capture and forced- redemption: of 
prisoners. o orar fd ott 

-/Phe teader may obtain a more suceinct and 
interesting view of this practice, which suc- 
ceeded death and slavery in.the disposal of 
prisoners of war, by an examination of the fol- 
lowing ‘authorities, which are here introduted 
at some length. rom these it will be seen 
that the right to demand ransom for a prisoner 
of war has ceased to be ‘law among civilized 
people. With its antecedents, death and sla- 
very, it has passed away as arule of war. i 


‘To the slavery of prisoners succeeded the custom 
of exchanging them according to their respective 
grades and ranks, and detaining them’ until re- 
decmed, And the necessity of redeeming them is 
sometimes oxpressed in treaties with aspecified sum, 
according to the dignity of cach person that may be 
taken, which sum being paid there is an end of that 
summum jus which belongs to the victors ọver their 
prisoners.” — Rynkershoek’s Laws of War, page 24. 
"In thoge.times also there existed a custom in full 
vigor which is to be traced to very remote antiquity, 
but which the mildness of modern improyoments 
seems to have totally abolished—I mean the practice 
of exacting ransoms for the liberty of prisoners. 
Originally, from the supposed right of putting cap- 
tives to death, it was held lawful to reduce them, as 
an act of mercy, to perpetual slavery, of which in 
the preceding chapters we have selocted various in- 
stances; nor was the practice wholly worn out even 
so far down as the fourteonth century.”’— Ward's Law 
of Nations, page 178. . 

“Probably the same reason, that of considering 
the vanquished as the property of the victor, gave 
occasion to the custom of demanding ransom forthe 
liberation of prisoners, which was sometimes prac- 
tiged by the Scandinavian nations, and which, in 
the days of chivalry, was so frequently in use as to 
beconse the subject of established rules. These rules 
Mr. Ward has investigated at some length, ang to 
his jnvoresting treatise L would refer tho reader who 
requires more details than are found in the scanty 
notice practicable in the present chapter. .One rule 
scoms to have been that, unlike booty. carried to a 
common stock, prisoners of war became the property 
of him who took them, though in some cases the 
king seems to have had the right of claiming them 
on the payment of a sort of maximum price. 

“Thus the French king is said to have had the 
privilege of purchasing any prisoner for ten thou- 
sand livres; and thiswas the price paid by our Eng- 
lish king, Edward III, aa the price of the French 
King John, from whom he aftorward exacted a 
ransom said to be equal to £1,500,000 of our present 
money. It was probably the same sort of preroga- 
tive that Henry IV exercised when he forbade the 
Perciesto ransom the prisoners taken at Holmdown, 
and thereby drove that family into rebellion. And 
reasons of state sonietimes induced a monarch to 
refuse all ransom for a prisoner. Charles V, of 
France, purchased the famous Captal de Buche of 
his captor for twelve hundred livres, and shut bim 
up in the Temple at Paris, refusing all the offers of 
ransom made by Edward IIL; and Henry V made 
it his dying injunction that the Duke of Orleans and 
Count P’ Eu, made prisoners at Agincourt, should 
not be released till his infant son was capable of 
governing, nor were they allowed to ransom them- 
selves till seventeen years afterward; and Waler- 
land, Count of St. Pol, being taken by the English, 
was refused liberty or ransom, but was allowed to 
be at large on parole, and lived at the court of 
Edward Lil, where he married Matilda Courtenay, 
a princess of the blood. 

‘But when such reasons of state did not in- 
ferfere, the ‘captor disposed of his prisoners ‘for 
his own emolument; and that: this was often 
considerable -is shown by the. faci that Bertrand 
du Gueselin, who had no estate, but was a soldier 
of fortune, valued his’ own ransom “at öne ‘hun- 
dred thousand livres. The captor of David, of: Scot- 
land, was endowed by. Edward III with £500 a 
year in Jand; Charles, of Blois, had to pay seven 
hundred thousand crowns for hisransom; Michael 
de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, paid £20,000 -ster- 
ling when no more than a simple knight; and the 
Duke of Alencon had to pay two hundred thou- 
sand crowns for his ransom. The large sums ac- 
quired by ransoms are sipposed to have materially 
contributed to the great state maintained by many 
knights, and the English are represented by Philip 
de Comines as always desirous of a war with 
France, not only from a wish for the plunder of the 


towns; but: alsofrom a remembrance of the ransoms 
of, the, princes, and. lords. who. were o¢casionally 
aken. NRA Pre: i 
-1 And thé-seneschal of St. Die is sàid to have died 
af rege at loing bho'szeat ransom he might have’ 
gained had he taken the Duke of Burgundy prisoner. 
nt tho ETA i iiarend of killing him an 
knowing who hé was. Prisoners whose ransoms 
were known were occasionally transferred from one 
owner ip another... che Larl.of, Pembroke, whose 
ransom was valued at one hundred and twenty 
thousand’ livres, wae paid overt to Du Guesclin; in 
parit of the purchase money of some estate sold by 
that general; but the earl was jl], and the. money 
was not to be paid for his ransom till he had reçoy- 
ered, and unfortunately for Dw Guesclin, the éarl 
died before he left: France, so thatthe constable lost 
his money.. Some other English prisoners were also 
transferred at the same time in payment for some 
Spanish estates; And prisoners were sometimes 
given away ás presents from ons persen to another, 
asin a case of a prisoner of the hoyse.of Blois, pre- 
sented by Richard I] to the Duke of Ireland, and 
sold by him to Oliver de Clisson for one hundred and 
twenty thousand livres. 


H 
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And unfortunate were they who had, no means 
of satisfying the demands of their captors; for the 
rights ‘of the vietdr upon his prisoner appear in those 
days to hava been considered os .absolute and‘ un- 
limited; and as the power of using prisoners ag 
slaves no longer existed, those prisoners who could 
pay në rahsomy were useless to the captor, and were 
sometimes the victims of what we now esteem un- 
justifiable cruelty, In 1441, Charles VII, said to be 
a princeremarkable for mitdbessin that age, brought 
to Paris some English prisoners, who were chained 
by the neck like dogs, and exposed,.nearly naked, to 
the gaze of the populace; those. who could pay their 
ransom were then set free, but those who could not, 
who. wéte by far the greater number, were bound 
hand and foot and thrown into the: Seine. And 
Henry V, when he ordered the prisoners to be slain 
upon the alarm after the battle of Agincourt, saved 
those only from whom he expected considerable ran- 
soms. Such was the warfareof the days-of chivalry, 
over which we yet linger with delight, dazzled by 
heir’ georgeousness into a forgetfulness of . their 
cruelty, and too intent upon the heroism of a few to 
consider the sufferings of the many.”--Manning’s 
Law of Nations, page 156. i 
“The ancient practice of putting prisoners of 
war to death, or selling them into slavery, gradually 
gave way to that of ransoming, which continued 
through the feudal wars of the middle ages. By a 
cartel of March 12, 1780, between France and Eng- 
land, the ransom in the case of a field marshal or 
captain general was fixed at sixty pounds sterling. 
And even as late as the treaty of Amiens in 1802, be- 
tween Great Britain and the French and Batavian 
republics, it was deemed necessary to stipulate that 
the prisoners on both sides should be restored with- 
gut ransom. The present usage of exchanging 
prisoners without any ransom was early introduced 
among the more polished nations and was pretty 
firmly established in Europe before the end of the 
seventeenth century.”’—Halleck’s Lawsof War, page 
431, sections 8 and 11.’ 


Exceptional cases.are found of a much more 
recent date, and oneto which the United States 
was a party, yielding in behalf of its unfortu- 
nate sailors who might fall prisoners to a semi- 
barbarous State, something to this obsolete 
practice: 

“In the treaty between the United States and 

oroceo, in 1787, it was agreed that all prisoners 
were to be exchanged, and not used as slaves, and 
that any balance of prigonersshould be redeemed at 
the rate of one hundred Mexican dollars a man. 
And after Lord Exmouth had obtained the freedom 
of Christian prisoners, the previous permission to 
employ. thom as slaves seems recognized in the 
treaty between Tuscany and Tunis, in 1816, which 
states that all prisoners taken before Lord Ex- 
mouth’s treaty were to be considered as slaves and 
ransomed; but that all taken after thatperiod were 
to be released without ransom.”— Manning, page 161, 


EXCHANGES. 


The practice of ransom, which was the third 
step toward a more humane treatment of pris- 
oners of war, at last gave way to the fourth, or 
that-of exchange, which was introduced among 
Christian communities in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is usually arranged among belliger- 
ents by convention or cartel agreed. upon: by 
the contending forces. General principles of 
exchange are established in the interests of civ- 
ilization and humanity, while violations or bad 
faith in the execution of their provisions’ are 
held to be the remnant of barbarism. 

The general rule-is to exchange man for 
man and officer for officer, accordirg to rank, 
or.a scale of equivalents may be introduced 
according to the determination of the parties. 
While the terms of the cartel are, of course, 
conventional, the right of the prisoners to be 
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exchanged. or released pending or at the.ciose 
of the war has pasaed into the law of nations, 
supersediug all other righis of the captor.. 

In the war of the Revolution, England re- 
fused to enter into a cartel of exchanges with 
the colonies, assiguing as a reason their rebel- 
lious, relation to the mother country, Great 
Britain, not wishing to treat with:those she 
deemed her own subjects. Ineffectual efforts 
were made to establish a cartel of exchange 
in the years 1778, 1779, and 1780, though spe- 
cial exchanges did take place prior to July 4, 
1776. Even the king’s denunciatory declara- 
tion of August 23, 1775, and the retaliatory 
one of the American Congress of December 
following, did not materially affect the special 
exchanges between belligerents which took 
place under the authority of commanding gen- 
erals in the field. General Washington and 
Sir William Howe made an arrangement for 
exchanges in July, 1776, which lasted until 
1778, when it was broken off by the case of 
General Lee, who had ‘been an officer in the 
British army before the war and was claimed 
asa deserter. It appearing afterward that he 


had assigned his half pay before enlisting in | 


the colonial service, exchanges were resumed 
and continued during the war. In the war of 
1812 a cartel was entered into between the 
United States and Great Britain, May 14, 1813. 
For much the same reasons as stated above, 
and on account of the prejudice and strong 
confidence on the part of the rebellionists of 
1861 in this country, there was much difficulty 
in arriving at a proper basis of exchanges in 
our late rebellion. 

It may be proper to say, however, that the 
pea exchanges being early recognized 

etween the contending parties was carried 
forward, first by special exchanges, and after- 
ward under the cartel of July 22, 1862. ‘That 
cartel was delayed on accountof the demands 
of the confederate authorities, who desired to 
incorporate in its terms such concessions as 
should aid their recognition as an independent 

overnment by other civilized nations. After 
its consummation it was frequently violated 
on their part from the same considerations. 
Under its termsand provisions exchanges took 
place, with some interruptions, however, until 
its violation by the proclamation of Jefferson 
Davis, of December 23, 1862, declaring cer- 
tain officers of the United States Army outlaws 


afā felons, and prohibiting all officers cap- | 


tured in one of the departments from being 
delivered on parole. Attention is called tothe 
following authorities upon the question of 
exchange from the accredited writers on the 
subject of public law: 

“ To servitude then succeeded either an exchange 
ofcaptives, who are of the same degree and condi- 
tion, or a detention till thèy are redeemed. The 
conditions of redeeming are sometimes expressed 
in treaties, and for persons of a certain dignity a 
certain sum is stipulated. to be paid, which, if paid, 
that right which the victor has over the vanquished 
ceages,”’—Lee’s Treatise on War, page 5T. 

“Prisoners of war then aredetained, either to. pre- 
yent their returning to join the enemy again, or 
with a view to obtain from their sovereign a just 
satisfaction as & price of theif liberty. There is no 
obligation. to. release those: who are.detained with 
the latter view till after satisfaction is obtained, As 
to the former, whoever makes'a just war bas a right 
if he think proper, to detain ‘his prisoners till the en 
of the war, and whenever he releases them he may 
justly require a ransom, either as a compensation 
at the conclusion of a peace, or, if during the con- 
tinuance of the war, for thé purpose at least of 
weakening his enemy's finahces at the same time 
that he restores him a number of soldiers. The 
European nations, who are ever to, be conimendéd 
for their care in alleviating the evils of wat, have, 
with regard to. prisoners, introduced humane and 
salutary customs. They are. exchanged or .ran- 
somed, even during the war, and this point is gen- 

erally settled beforehand by cartel.” Vaticl’y Lawes 
. of Nations, 356. : g Eu D bode 

“But while no Staje is obliged by the positive 
rules of international law to enter into a cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners of war, there is ‘a strong 
moral duty imposed upon the Government df every 
State to provide for, the release of such of its eiti- 
gens and alliès as have fallen into the hands of the 
snemy. They have fallen into this misfortune only 
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by acting in its service, and in ‘the support of its 
cause. ‘Thiz, says Vattel, “is a, care which. the 
State owes to those who have exposed themselves 
in hei defense.*’!—Halleck’s Law of War, page 482, 
section 10. Pate Ba pe neo . $ 
,“' The present practice is to spare (he lives of those 
who yield themselves up, to exchange them with 
captives taken by the other party, or to give them 
on payment of ransom, and meanwhile to supply 
them with the necéssary comforts at the expense of 
theState to which they belong. It were well if such 
comforts were to be found in astate of captivity, but 
the prison-hulks of some civilized nations, and the 
eneral ‘neglect of the priséns; séem almost caleu- 
lated to make unserviceable when exchanged.”— 
Woolsey’s International Law, page 250. : 
“Tt not. unfrequently happens in a war, that, al- 
though both parties are willing to make an exchange 
of prisoners, much delay occurs in agrecing upon the 
terms of the cartel. Sach delay sometimes results 
from a want of good 
entering into negotiations with no intention of com- 
ing toan agreement. Again, when the cartel bas 
been negotiated. it is sometimes impossible to carry 
it into effect immediately, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the war and the character of the military 
operations interrupting or preventing its execution. 
Such délays are more frequent in great wars which 
embrace several countries and seas within the thea- 
ter of their operations. In allaases where the cir- 
cumstances of prisoners of war render it iImpossi- 
ble for them to receive the means of support from 
their own State, it isthe duty oftbe captor to furnish 
them with subsistence, for humanity would forbid 
his allowing them to suffer or starve. But if their 
own Government should refase to make arrange- 
ments for their support, exchange. or release, and 
if tho captor should give them sufficient liberty to 
enable them to earn their own support, his respon- 
sibility ceases, and whatever sufferings may result 
are justly chargeable upon their own Government. 


Under ordinary circumstances prisoners of war are | 


not required to labor beyond the usual police duty 
of eamp and garrison, but where their own State 
refuses or willfully neglects to provide for their re- 
lease or support, it is not unreasonable in the cap- 
tor to require them to pay with their labor for the 
subsistence which he furnishes. them. But this can 


| be done only in extreme cases, and even then they 


should be treated kindly and with mildness, and 
no degrading or very onerous labor: should be iu- 
posed on them. All harshness. and unnecessary 
severity would be contrary to the modern laws 
of war,” —Hulleck, page 431, section 9. 

“ But this usage is not even now considered oblig- 
atory upon those who do not choose to enter into a 
cartel for that purpose. ‘Whoever makes a. just 
war,’ says Vattel, ‘basa right, if be thinks proper, 
to detain his prisoners till the end of the war.’ Ifa 
nation finds a considerable advantage in leaving its 
soldiers prisoners with the enemy during the war 
rather than exchange them, it may certainly, un- 
less bound by cartel, act as is most agreeable to its 
interests. This would be the case ofa State abound- 
ing in men, and at war witha-nation more formid- 
able by the courage than the number of its soldiers. 
It would have been of little advantage to the ezar, 
Peter the Great. to restore the Swedes, his prison- 
ers, for an equal number of Russiaus.”—Halleck, 
page 431, section 9% : 


Having traced the condition of the prisoner 
of war from the early ages, in which he was 
subjected to that mefciless treatment at which 
human nature revolts, tothe present day, when 
the universal rule among civilized nations de- 
mands the preservation of his life and liberty, 
as well as his protection arid humane treat- 
ment inall respects under the laws of war, 
and having enforced the legal positions taken, 
and laid before the House the eminent author- 
ities upou which those propositions rest, it 
is next in order to proceed to consider the 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT TIME. OF CAPTURE. 

In ancient times the custom of robbing pris- 
oners of their private property was very com- 


‘mon, and was a much less offense than vio- 
| err 5 
lence inflicted on their persons. 


The private 
property of prisoners of war should be re- 
spected. The prisoner being atthe time of 
his capture in the legitimate and commis- 
sioned service of his Government, and the 
captors bearing the same relation to theirs, 
both parties are the agents of their respective 


Governments, and their private property is | 
in no way involved in the contest, and should | 


not be seized and converted to the public use, 
because in a public war there is no contest 
between private individuals and the opposing 
Governments. Norshouldit be seized by the 
captors for private use, as both are agents, 
andin any other than the character-of sol- 
diers meet on equal terms, and the act would 
become a-robbery which the individual-captor 


faith on both sides, the parties | 


i 


commits with the power if not sanction of the 
Government. This would place the-civiliza- 
tion of this age back of the fifteenth century, 
and authorize private wars and captures, with 
the attendant troubles of that class of paroles 
and ransoms which embarrassed the age of 
chivalry. — . 

Well-organized Governments regulate and 
settle the relations and difficulties between 
the citizens of their respective jurisdictions 
by public authority; and will not use public 
power to wrong or rob individuals. All pub- 
lic property or contraband of war found in pos- 
session of prisoners, should be seized. by the 
captors on behalf of their Government; but 
that which belongs to them, such as clothing 
and money, even if taken to prevent its im- 
proper use, should be returned again in good 
aith. 

The United States Army Regulations of 
1861, pages 107 and 108, provide as follows: 


“745. Prisoners of war will be disarmed and sent 
to the rear, and reported as soon as practicable to 
the headquarters. The return of the prisoners from 
the headguarters of the Army to the War Depart- 
ment, will specify the number, rank, and corps. 

“746, The private property of prisoners will be 
duly respected; and each shall be treated with the 
regard due to his rank.. They are to obey the neces- 
sary orders given them. They receive for subsist- 
ence one ration each, without regard to rank, and 
the wounded are to be treated with the same care as 
the wounded of the Army. Other allowances to 
them will depend on conventions with the enemy.” 

The action of the several States of the con- 
federacy withdrawing from their relations with 
the Union, so far as such acts could do, gea- 
erally preceded the attack on Fort Sumter, 
April 12, 1861, which was recognized. by the 
Government as the commemcement of the war, 
and which practically terminated. with the sur- 
render of Lee and Jobnston, but is by proc- 
lamation of the President legally fixed on 
August 6, 1866. 

Our Government had in the field during the 
rebellion three distinct bodies of troops: first, 
volunteers ; second, colored volunteers ; third, 
regular Army. The greater portion of the volan- 
teer forces, white and colored, were enlisted for 
three years, though there were at the begin- 
ning and near the close of the war, three 
months’ men, one hundred days’ men, and 
some for one and two years. 

‘There were issued during the war to volun- 
teer officers 124 597 commissions; many of 
these were reappointments and promotions. 
It has been thought practical to reduce these 
figures to a three years’ basis, and upon that 
I submit the following statement, showing the 
whole numberof Federal officers and soldiers 
in service during the rebellion of 1861-65, 
compiled from the records of the Adjutant 
General's office: 


Commissioned officers, white.........- 83,935 
Commissioned officers, colored ; 9 
Enlisted men, whito........ 073,112 
Enlisted men, colored. . 178,895 

AZETCRIEC...cerssgecenneeeessesseececsesseneseersneeteres 2990 DOL 


There was not this number in service at any 
one time, but I have given the aggregate 
of. commissions and enlistments. for the 
whole time, The population in 1860 was 


| 31,445,080, of whom 3,958,760 were slaves. 


The whole number of enlistments of officers 


[and men in the revolutionary army of 1776 


was 230,000 continental soldiers, and 56,000 
militia. The British forces sent to oppose 
them were 112,58f regulars and 22,000 sea- 
men. The whole population of the colonies 
at that time was 2,803,000, of whom 500,000 
were slaves, : 

The losses to our Army in the late rebellio 
may be classed as follows : 

I. Killed in action. 

2. Died of wounds received in action. 

3. Died of disease. 

4. Died from other known causes. 

5. Died from unknown causes. 
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1. Killed in action. 


Officers of white troops..ic.c. 3,696 
White officers, colored troop Ol 
Officers regular ATMY vessie 93 


General officers......,..... 


Total officers........ 
White volunteers 
Colored volunteers. 
Regular Army ........ a 


Grand totalise 
2. Died of wounds received in actiot 
‘Commissioned officers of white troops 


White officers, colored troops «isis 
Regular Anmy officers.....5 


General officers s ‘ ` 82 
Commissioned officers, prisoners of war ‘21 
Total officers........ biip eeii 2,069 
Whito volunteers 29,350 
Colored volunteors. 1,035 
Regular Army... 196 
‘White prisoners of war 743 
Colored prisoners of war. 2 
. wes + 31,924 
Grand total iereccecceecees 83,993 


The number who were killed in action. or 
died of wounds. received there aggregate’ ex- 
-actly six thousand. commissioned officers ‘and 
seventy-four thousand three hundred énlisted 
‘men, making in all eighty thousand three hun- 
‘dred brave men. Glorious: eighty: thousand 
three hundred! The American people should 
plant evergreens upon your graves and water 
them with tears of sorrow foryour fall. It is 
due here to say that Congress provided a fund 
‘to enable the War Department to gather from 
ail places where they could be traced the 
bodies of onr fallen comrades, and under its 
excellent management they have been’ raised 
for more decent interment in graves prepared 
for that purpose in well-assigned and closely- 
guarded cemeteries. 

3. Died of disease. 
Voluntoor officers, white troops 
White officers, colored troops... 


‘Officers regular Army... 12 
General officers... sa 121 
`W hito odicers, prisoners of war. 22 
Colored officers, prisorersof war š i 

Total OÑ CeT wes sss secsscatcssscesetsvscnseysseccssseesses 16723 


White volunteors.. 
Colored volunteers... 
Enlisted men, regular 
White prisoners of war... 
Colored prisoners of war....... 


Grand total 


Many, indeed most of these, had served in 
battle, but after passing safely through the 
dangers of the field, fell in that much more 
dangerous spot, an Army hospital. 

If this melancholy mortuary record could 
stop here, I would congratulate you that, 
severe though it was, it was not too much for 
what it saved to mankind. Nor do I intend 
to say that all it did cost was not well spent. 
But when we are traveling on a long journey, 
in which sorrows and ‘misfortunes are pressing 
us on every hand, the miles seem lengthened 
and their numbers multiplied. So it is with 
this recital. But it cannot’ stop here. On 
and on it goes with numbers added painful to 
‘contemplate; yet it is’ just*to consider, and 
worthy our closest attention and ‘most solemn 
and sacred respect and remembrance. 

4.. Died from other known causes. _,, 


Volunteer officers, white troops... 
_ Officers regular Army.....,. 
General officers..i cee 
White officers, prisoners of war... 


Total officers... 
White volunteers... 
Enlisted men, regular Army. 
White prisoners of war....... 
Colored prisoners of war... 


844 


Grand total.....ss+ AINTE EE ene ee 11,845 


| Enlisted men, regu 


| Killed in action seysen 


Nor is this all-that: death demanded. We 
now enter upon the fifth record, more dismal 
and drear.. Such cases occurring in our neigh- 
borhood touch us with sorrow. This record 
has awakened in me a feeling of deep sorrow. 
it is of those who : 


5. Died from unknown causes. 


Total officers. 
White voluntce 


i 1 x Army. 
White prisoners of war..., 
Colored prisoners of war. 


| Grand total..eccassgecssessseseen 


Thus the mortuary records of the Union Army 


| may be summed up. Between the 12th day of 
|| April, 1861, and the 30th day of April, 1865, 


being four years and eighteen days, there were— 


Died pf wounds received in action.. 
Died of disease .....,cscepeccopeee 
Diod of other known causes 
Died of unknown. cauges..... Sn 
-Making 9,814 commissioned officers and 
285,102 enlisted men, in all, 294,416 martyrs 
to civil and religious liberty and equal rights 
to all persons before the law—a terrible mar- 
tyrdom, but voluntarily made: It has been 
said that.“ the blood of the martyr is the seed 
of the church: It may be as truthfully aś- 
serted that the blood of these martyrs is the 
seed of the Republic. 

This day our glorious banner, with its stars 
and stripes unsullied and undiminished, floats 
to the breeze in the full light of heaven, with 
every stain of nationalized oppression washed 
out of it in the warm life-blood of the nation’s 
devoted children, who became a voluntary 
sacrifice for her honor and defense. 

The deaths in the Union Army may prop- 


erly be classed by the character of the troops 


in this way: 


CBhicers... Privates. Total. 
Volunteer.....cecccccstse eit 8443: 221,151  : 229,594 
Calored troops, (white 

officers, } ae 33,302 33,586 
Regular Army 4,592 4,859 
General officers.. £ - 209 
Prisoners of war, spew 118 36,015 36,133 
Prisoners of war, (eol- 

> ft 78 79 
oot - 189 


Passing from these general statistics to 
speak of the personal treatment of prisoners 
of war by the rebel authorities I will first 
give you— 

1. The number of Union prisoners captured 
by the rebels. 

2. Those who died in captivity. 

8. Those legally paroled and exchanged. 

. Those illegally paroled. i 
Those who escaped. 
. Those recaptured by our forces. 
. Those who abandoned our flag and joined 
the rebel army. ` ; : : 


a1 


1, Number of Union prisoners captured by the 
ZG rebels. 
Commissioned officers of white troops... 


7,007 
Commissioned officers of colored troops... 85 
À "7,052 

Colored prisoners, enlisted. 37 


White prisoners, enlisted... 


Grand totats. ornai saana 198,018 


— 

The Secretary of War suggested that the 
number of deaths, as drawn from the books to 
the date of his report, March 1, 1869, being 
26,828, was too small by twenty per cent. on 
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that:amount. But it fally justifies the increase 
to thirty-eight per cent. on his figures, for the 
reason that the burial parties sent-by the War 
Department have discovered, raised, and re- 
interred 86,401 bodies of. Union prisoners of 
war in the sixty-eight places of burial; and 
even‘this number should be increased, as the 
records when. completed will show: At least 


this number cannot be too large, though it 


may be too small. 
aos Those who died an captivity. 


Commissioned officers, white. ereden 118 
Commissioned officers, colored. 7 seas 1 


Enlisted son, white... 
Enlisted men, colored. 


CitiZens...ceccccacsesens 
. Fi ERT Tyg ae 


rer 


Total, (as shown hy mortuary records). srreores, 86,401 
= 


8. Those legally paroled and exchanged. 


Commissioned officers, white troops. . 6,444 
Commissioned, officers, colored troop aes) 
EE se 6,479 
Enlisted men,. white, 
Enlisted men, colored 
‘Citizen Prisoners. s.i, 
8 tremene 147 851 
"otal N 154,330 


4, Ehose iHegally paroled: 


5. Those who escaped. 


Commissioned officers, white troops... 
Commissioned officers, colored troops. 


Total...... 2,778 

6. Those recaptured by our forces. 
Enlisted men, white.... : 17 
Enlisted mon, colored. 884 
a 


7. Lhe number who joined the enemy. 


This brings me to the most unpleasant part 
of this record. It-is to give you the number 
of those prisoners. who, in the hour of their 
extremity, abandoned out standard and joined 
the rebel army. Of these there were nine 
commissioned officers and 3,161 enlisted white 
men, making in all 3,170. There was not one 
colored soldier who, while a prisoner of.war, 
joined the enemy. It is just to state this, 
for, though uneducated, they were universally 
loyal, and could always be trusted to the full’ 
extent of their information. 

In treating upon the subject of Union pris- 
oners joining the enemy, our censure should 
go-out well seasoned with charity. We must 
not. forget this was a civil war. “Many north- 
ern soldiers had friends and relatives in the 
South—fathers, mothers, brothers, and sis- 
ters—and when captured were threwn among 
them and thus induced to join the enemy. 


Again, many had been raised in the South 


and were still laboring under those prejudices 
which attach to less informed men. -Some 
were recently from foreign countries, not fixed 
in their devotion to, either side of the contest, 
and were more inclined to accept the. one 
presenting ‘at the time the fairest prospect; 
ike a traveler caught in a storm, seeking the 
first shelter which offers him protection, with 
little inquiry as to title. With such persons 
the cruelties,of rebel prisons would soon com- 
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pela choice. Proof is ample that the rebel | 
authorities withheld food and fuel from the 
prisoners for days prior to making proposi: 
tions to recruit from their ranks, and then 
would, offer them plenty of food, fuel, pay, 
and clothing to join them, 7 
At Florence they only sought to reervit Union | 
prisoners of foreign birth, seeking for that very | 
indifference to nationality they hoped to find 
in them, and of which Ihave spoken. But 
let us remember that the question of politics 
was carried into the management of all matters 
jn the North; that criminations and recrim- 
inations were dangerously common, and preju- 
dices arising from this state of things may 
have induced some who were not well-informed 
or stable in their views to more readily yield. 
It is in proof that many joined the enemy asa 
means of escape from prison and.-captivity, 
believing in their adversity that the end desired 
would justify the means to obtain it, so great 
were their. sufferings,.as is fully shown by the 
sworn and documenfary testimony in my pos- 
seasion, . There is. p reason that in connection 
with either of these named wouid strengthen 
them into cause, gnd standing alone must, 
when understood, palliate, if not-excuse this 
offense. ‘It is the story of their hardships, 
If l could but paint it to you as hundreds of 
prisoners have testified to it before me, I would 
raise you from these seats to curse the damned 
deeds. I would, if I could, call before your 
imaginations the gaunt spectral forms ef those 
thousands of robbed, frozen, starved, beaten, 
wounded, manacled, dogged, emaciated, neg- 
lected, crazed, and murdered men, to speak 
for themselves in the eloquent evidences of 
their cruel treatment, to palliate their com- 
rades’ treason, though they more manfully and 
heroically died, refusing the offers. .In the 
hour of their prepared ` calamities, kinduess 
and plenty were offered the prisoners. on con- 
dition of their treachery. These few accepted, 
while their comrades denounced the cowardly 
proposals, and chose to die at: the hands of 
their persecutors rather than abandon their 
cause and country. This.was the better cause ; 
and yet who of us may stand here to-night, in 
this pleasant room, well clothed.and fed, fully 
protected by law, and coolly tell what was 
best for those who suffered as these: men 
did? May God, in His infinite mercy, look 
down with compassion on those prisoners who 
in their afflictions and weakness did this thing. 
Union prisoners of war are buried, as shown 
by the rebel records and other testimony, in 
sixty-eight places, the principal ones being 48 
follows: ; ` : brag ag: 
3 „Andersonville, Georgia. 
Commissioned officers: 7 ‘ 
Enlisted men 


Citizen prisoners 
Unknown 


Se oabbwee 


‘Camp: Ford, Texas. 


Commissiotied officers.. 1 
Enlisted men......... 284 
Citizen prisoners... bes wA 1 

286 


Marietta, Georgia. 


Commissioned, officers.. 
Enlisted men..... se 
Unknown 


Danville, Virginia. 


Commissioned officers.. 
Enlisted men... 
Citizen prisone 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


tommissioned officers.. 
Enlisted: men 


Commissioned. officers....... 1} 

Enlisted men..... .... 745 | 

Citizen prisoners 2 l 
748 


Millen, Georgia. 


Florence, South Carolina. 


Citizen prisoners 
Unknown..........--..--- 


Enlisted men 
Citizen prisoners... eneses Wea 


Charleston, South Carolina, 


Comiinissioned officers 37 
Enlisted men.. 219 
Citizen prison 1 
Unknown... 132 
-389 
== 
. Macon, Georgia. 
Commissioned officers.. 9 
| Enlisted men.......... 223 
Citizen prisoners 4 
226 
== 
_ Richmond, Virginia. 

Commissioned officers... 29 

Enlisted men....... : 
Citizen prisoners.. 30 


Unknown... 


Montgomery, Alabama. 


Commissioned officers 
Enlisted men. 
Unknown.... 


198 
K — 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 
Commissioned officers.. 2 
Enlisted Men... 14 
Citizen. prisoners.. 62 
Unknown... hecer sieasees 12,034 
eas 12,112 
ci - = 
At the remaining Ajfty-five places. 

Commissioned Officers... 8 
Enlisted men....... 833 
Citizen prisoners 2 
Unknown 10 
: 853 
_. Whole number of Union prisoners buried. = 
Commissioned officers... 119 
Enlisted men 20,277 

Citizens... wi 

Unknown. 


.. Grand total 


The rebel prison records were badly kept, 
and it was only. when Union soldiers were de- 
tailed to keep the. mortality records of prisons, 
camps, and stoekades. that attention was paid 
to this.important duty. The large number of 
names preserved at Andersonville was the 
work of Darance Atwater and Mr. Walch, 
both detailed Union soldiers, prisoners. of war 
at the time ; so that out of 13,705 graves, all 
save 618 were designated.. By the records of 
the prison at Salisbury, of 12,112 deaths: only 
78 names were preserved so their graves could 
be designated. At Florence, of 2,795, only 
one grave can be designated, and that one the 
only eitizen prisoner who died there. Of the 
total 36,401 graves of Federal prisoners of war 
that have been discovered and the bodies 
properly buried, 15,816, or near one half of 
them, are necessarily marked ‘‘ unknown,” 
there being no record or distinctive marks by 
which. the bodies may be identifed.. The 
number of graves found at these sixty-eight 
places. of burial, and known to be those 
of Union prisoners. of war, aggregate the num- 
ber of 86,401, or 10,073 above the Secretary 


of War's statement of March, 1, 1869, and is 
equal to thirty-eight per cent. added to that 


number. This must be the true estimate. since 
it is made from the graves and corpses actually 
diseovered by the burial parties sent for the 
purpose of making these interments, and gen? 
erally accompanied by persons who had wit 
nessed the burial, very often by those who liad 
been prisoners at the particular places, This 
record of burials, however, is a part of the 
report above referred to, and entitled to equal 
credit, and does not conflict with the Secre- 
tary’s views that his first estimate is below the 
proper number, but fully sustains it: The 
ea against Union soldiers has kept a 
ively distinction between their graves: and 
rebel interments, so ‘that the discovery is not 
difficult, though the name of the particular 
person may not be known. That. the gravés 
contain Union soldiers is kept in hateful re- 
membrance, but further than this the reeords 
are silent, and. the southern people do not care. 

This addition ef 10,073 does not interfere 
with the pialed numbers legally paroled and 
pxchanged,, illegally paroled; escaped, recap- 
tured, or that joined the enemy, but only in- 
creases the whole number eaptured. by that 
amougt, From-all the facts in my possession 
gathered from the report of the Secretary of 
War; the witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee.on the Treatment of Prisoners of War; 
the vast numbers of letters received by the 
eommittee from all parts of the country, touch- 
ing the treatment of prisoners ; from the many 
narratives written on the same; from the known 
character of their captors; the extent of eoun- 
try traveled over; their treatment while ou the 
way tò prison ; and the concurrent history of 
the times—I firmly. believe that the number 
of deaths of Union prisoners exceeds the 
graves discovered to this time. 

The number-of deaths and other casualties 
of Union officers and enlisted men during the 
war bears the following proportion to the whole 
number of the grades in service or in cap- 
tivity: ; f 

Killed in action: officers, one in twenty-one in 
service; enlisted, one in fifty-five. : 

Killed and died of wounds: officers; one in thir- 
teen inservice; enlisted, one in twenty-eight. 

Captured: officers, one in twelve in service; 
enlisted, one in thirteen. 

Died while prisoners: officers, one in sixty-four; 
enlisted, one in five; citizens, one in ten. 

Escaped from captivity: officers, one in eighteen ; 
enlisted, one in seventy-six. 

Reeaptured by our forees: officers, none; enlisted, 
one in four hundred and ninety-four. 

Prisoners who joined the enemy: officers, one in 
seven hundred and eighty-eight; enlisted, one in 


fifty-nine. 
Total per cent. of deaths in the Army: officers, 


onein nine; enlisted, one in eight. 


Graves designated: one in two and one 
third, being three in every seven, marked 
‘t unknown soldier.’ What a cold and deso- 
late record of human suffering! It muststrike 
every one with astonishment that such diabol- 
ism with the dead bodies of brave men could 
in this age be practiced even by their enemies. 
The grave should be a barrier to hatred, and 
only bad men pass its portals with malice. 

1 will next give you a brief comparative his- 
tory‘of the number of confederates captured 
by the Union forces and their treatment: 

Confederate prisoners of war. 
Officers. Enlisted. Citizens. ` Total, 


25,379 798 26.774 

225,472 830 248,599 

i 93,899 1,228 101,768 

; 1,807 160 2,098 
oine our 

Army. ee | 5,418 33 5.452 

Unaccounted for. Y4 2,988 22 3,084 
Released at close 

Of WAF....ccseneee 6,041 71.859 10,464 88.394 

Totals 35,782 426,852 13.585 476,169 


To this should be added 3,378, the number 
of graves as shown by the mortuary reports, 
in excess of the first estimate, making a total 
of 479,547. In this case we also find the 
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mortuary record..exceeding the: estimate.-of 
deaths from the other rolls.. ME Pa 8 

The confederate prisoners.of war who died 
were 30,152, as showu by.the mortuary records 
of the War Department, gathered from the 
eighty-nine different places of interment. at 
hospitals, forts, and prisons where they were 
buried, and are stated.thus : na 


Officers,...; 455 
Enlisted 29,216 
Citizens... 481 


Of these the names are kept ‘and’ graves 
designated of 20,426, and rares not kept of: 
726, - Of this latter number 662:-were at Altén, 
Illinois, leaving only’ 64 unknown at: the: re- 


maining eighty-cight places. Why this heg- 
lect at Alton Ido not know; but itis repre- 
hensible, and cis the only record in’ all our 
responsibilitiesto be condemned. ‘There were 
only 1,549, deaths of confederate: prisoners at 
Alton prison, and 662- of these are marked 
t unknown.” : 

Turning now from a further consideration of 
the Union losses in the late rebellion, I come 
to speak of the confederate prisoners of war 
who died while in United: States prisons, as 
shown from the records of captures and’ mor: 
tuary record. Rebel prisoners.of war-are bur- 
ied, as shown by the Onion records and other 
testimony, in eighty-nine places, the principal 
ones being as follows: eh 

` Alton, Ilinois, 
Commissioned officers 


Enlisted men. 
UNKNOWN i secseereresseserenserese 


Camp Butler, Ilinois, 


Enlisted men... cesses 
DENOWN cissescesssesseeeseereeserss 


Comp Chase, Ohio, 


Commissioned officers... 
Enlisted men....; 
Citizens... 
Unknown. 


. 


Camp Douglas, Illinois. 


Enlisted men. .... occu 4,032 
UNKNOWN ass esesssrasnssinssoranesrs ease 7 
a 4,089 
= 
Cynress Hill, New York, 
Commissioned officers 5 
Enlisted MOD seosserrereseee ere 483 
o i 488 
: = 
Nmira, New York, ; 
Commissioned officers... 1 
Enlisted ne 2,959 
Citizens... “26 
i 2,986 
Finn’s Point, New Jersey. i 
Enlisted mon... -sesssssceesssssngescssses setres : 
DE 
Fort Delaware, Delaware. 
Commissioned officers...... uie. 71 
Enlisted men . 2,401 
Citizens 4a 
2,513 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Enlisted meni. csccssecssssessossescesssseesssessene 1,556 
Nashville, Tennessee, 
Commissioned officers... 29 
Enlisted 401 
Citizens 36 
; 466 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 
Enlisted men : sew 1,010 
SS 
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a 


Point Lookout, Maryland. 


Commisssioned officers... 
Enlisted men. 
Citizens... 
Unknown 


a 1,96! 
St. Louie; (Benton Barracke,) Missouri © `` 
Commissioned officers. 9 
Enlisted men 456 
Citizens... 152 
| <a *.617 
Washington, District of Columbide so- i.. 
Commissioned officers... 27 | 
Enlisted men.... 361 
Citizens....... 8 
Unknown... f 1 
meae 
l 397 
Johnson’s Island, Ohio. i 
Commissioned officers... 121 


Enlisted men 
Citizens ... 


` At the remaining seventy-three places. 


Commissioned officers 158 
Enlisted men.... 3,793 
Citizens... 73 
Unknown ... 28 
4,052 

cd 


Whole number of rebel prisoners buried. 
Commissioned officors.. 
Molisted men... 
Citizens ne... 
Unknown. 


Tota E tree sesssebsen 
Of the 36,401 deaths of Union prisoners in 
rebel hands, 15,816 of their graves, or nearly 
one half, cannot be designated, while out of 
the 80,152 deaths of confederate prisoners in 
Federal hands, 726 graves, or one in forty- 
three, cannot be designated by name, though 
they are all ptoperly made, while those of the 
Union prisoners are not. 
The losses of confederate prisoners.held in 
Federal prisons iw proportion to the number 
captured may be stated thus: 


Number captured, (as shown by the re 
March 1, 1869,) 


p Dee reeadse rennin, 


Addition on mortuary reco 


ort: of 


‘OF these there died while prisoners : offi- 
cers, one in fifty-eight; enlisted, one in six- 
teen ; citizens, one in seventeen, . 

’ Escaped : officers, one in two hundred an 
seventy-three ; enlisted, one in two hundred 
and sixty-five. i 

Joined our army: officers; one; enlisted, 
one in eighty-eigbt. . 

Released at close of war: officers, one in 
six of all captured; enlisted one in six. 

Proportion of rebel graves marked properly: 
forty-two in forty-three. 

War arouses the baser passions of our nature, 
and in all ages prisoners of war have suffered 
at the bands of bad men. One of the first 
duties of a Christian civilization is to prevent 
war, where it ean be done with due respect to 
the honor of the people and protection to- their 
personal liberties and enjoyment of property, 
and, when wars must needs -be, to ameliorate 


|| the condition of those engaged in it. In the 


early ages the fate of the prisoner of war wag 


|j death; but this among the more civilized - 


nations (either for gain ora growing humanity) 
was changed to enslavement; which again, 
during the years of chivalry, from the fifteenth 


to the seventegnth century, advanced to the 
custom’ of ransom in money-or property; but 
a failure to pay remanded the captive to slavery 
or death. Ransom has now given way to 
parole or exchahge during war, and release at 
its close. I hope that the high moral, polit- 
ical, and ‘military position of our people ‘will 
enable-our Government to procure the adop: 
tion in the laws of nations of a provision that 
captives in war shall not bé personally retained 
as prisoners, but shall, iinder’ flags of truce, 
be returhed at the earliest possible timé to their 
own ‘lines or vessels, and paroled until property 
exchanged, go'that the books of the commis- 
sioners of éxthange of the respective belliger- 
ents ‘shall determine the relative advantages in 
captives, and thus the horrors and sacrifices of 
prison life prevented. - nee 

I-had two purposes in examining the subject 
of the'trektment of prisoners of war.’ One was 
to'give thé ‘people a record of the sufferiti¢s 
and ‘sacrifi¢es. of pridénets, and expose the 
great’ personal wrongs ‘needlessly and reck- 
leasly dinposedon them; ‘thé othe? wag to lay 
the toundation to establish in our internatioual 
laws a universal system of paroles, and a pro- 
hibition of the pérsonal -rétention: in’ confine- 
ment of prisoners of war ; so thatthe horrors 
of Caleutta;’ the enorniities of British India, 
the severities ‘of French Algeria, the cruelties 
of. British prison ships; ‘the’ barbarities of 
Paris,"the slaughter: of Cuban ‘prisoners, and 
the combined atrocities practiced by the rebels 
at Andersonville, Belle Isle, Libby, Salisbury, 
Floreticé, Tyler, and‘other prisons of the con- 
federacy, way Hot be téénacted, and civiliza: 
tion put to shatné by: it’ own professed sup- 
porters ; that our ‘humanity may not bë lost 
when most needed, or religion become a 
mockery and by-word in its failure to impress 
man with charity for his fellows. This is the 
time and this ié the place for such a move- 
ments cy ts tbe $ ERE 

‘Having become deeply impressed with this 
belief, F'eormimenced the study and labor as best 
T could för suéh action sothe years since, and 
now hope that thé’work will goon to its final 
consummation. ‘In persotial liberty, religious 
tolerance, financial resources, and material 
progress,’ we are to-day without a rival ora 
parallel."'‘We have taught the world to respect 
all neutral vessels on the high seas. Now let 
them learn of us thé grander lesson of kind and 
humane treatment of prisoners of war, both 
naval and land forces; who have committed no 
crime, but whose offense ‘is only’ that loving 
their own country they have been willing to 
do battle for it. Let us teach the world'to en- 
courage virtùe and ‘patriotism! by the sacred 
defense and protection their‘eduntty’s sup- 
porters, and-ait honest men will bless and sus- 
tain our course, 0000 Lau. eee 

„Qur example of free government has been 
caught up by the peoples of all Europe. A 
growing sense of heir own worth and power 
has made them bold; so that to-day all her 
monarchs sit uneasily on their thrones, and 
yield, without-resistance, to-the demands of 
their subjects. 

Russia’s Czar, in the peaceable liberation 
of the serfs of his dominion, did, by a wise 
sense of justice and true statesmanship, that 
which, prior to March, 1861, our treason- 
able officials and badly-managed Government 
opposed and provoked a great rebellion to 
prevent in this country. 

Russia by this act has marched boldly to the 
front ranks of civilization, and will take no 
backward step in the great humanitarian work 
of protecting by law the defenders of her 
power and her glory. Japan bas opened her 
ports to advancing civilization, and sends her 
embassies to all the world for instruction. 
The commissioners from that Government are 
with us now. hope we may impress them 
with a high sense of our Christian virtues as a 
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people, and in no way can we-do it better than 
by au earnest and sacred care for the defend- 
ers of our institations, by seeking to ingraft 
on the law of. nations a provision that will 
follow the unfortunate prisoner of war to his 


imprisonment, return him to his home and his | 


friends, and save him from needless and profit- 
less sacrifice. pes f 

China, locked up from the world for thou~ 
sands of years, chose an American to: treat 
for her with all nations, and her people are 
now found in all lands. The Pork and the 
Moor have learned to regard Christian Powers 
and their commerce and people with respect. 

Spain—poor -priest-ridden Spain—has bad 
no rest. Her people, not willing to be just, 
are continually rending each other. The 
Moorish contests, which engrossed her sove: 
reigns when Columbus asked aid: to his dis- 
coveries, terminated; but the iniquities: and 
severities of: the Inquisition -poisoned and 
maddened her people, and corrupt Bourbon 
misrule has lefi- them to-day powerlears .to 
safely conducét the rebellion they have com: 
menced in favor of their own liberties, while 
her Cuban provinces boldly contend with her 
armies and embarrass and weaken her treas- 
ury. bee i . ae 4 ios : 

Spain will never reconquer Cuba ;: civiliza 
tion and humanity are united against it The 
daysin which the cruel murder of. defenseless 
prisoners will be permitted with impunity have 
passed and passed forever. Slavery and prison 
murders must go down together; both, accursed 
of God, must perish from every people who 
revere His name and own His power. » 

France has gone up through bloodshed, from 
church and State, until every acre of her soil has 
been madetodrink the blood of her own chil- 
dren. But France is to-day a political volcano, 
uncertain,ia heraétion and terrible in her polit- 
ical eruptions, but when her power is spent the 
lavaof her discontent flows back upon herbosom 
and she is stifled in the ashes of her ownruins. 
France cannot be free: until, her people , will 
be generous. No nation maintains its liberty 
that is careless of the rights of. its citizens. 
No Government will be well supported that 

“does not faithfully protect its defenders. 
France has not learned wisdom from expe- 
rience, terrible as that experience ‘has Keen. 
She destroys her. prisoners with savage will, 
and atones for it in the world’s indignation 
and a wasted nationality.’ No-canse is suc- 
cessful, whose advocates and supporters are 
cruel tó prisoners of war... Let the civil war 
of England with her North American colonies, 
that of France just closed in blood, that of 
Spain now in its hateful existence, and that 
of our own country from 1861 to 1865, ‘stand 
forth as transcendent proofs of this asser- 
tion. BEN x ‘ s re ove 

All Germany holds her liberties at- the ex- 
pense of the blood and treasure of her people. 
Having passed through the dread ordeal of 
civil strife and disintegrated nationality, they 
are now united in one great government, jeal- 
ous of the rights of its people and powerful: ia 
their vindication. - 

The soldiery of all governments and coun- 
tries are entitled to and will joyfully receive a 
law of protection of -prisoners of war, a pro- 
tection they have so bravely earned. Even 
England, our bypothetical mother, has had 
her multiplied domestic and foreign conflicts. 
War has been the common property of Eng: 
land, and even at the present day her wisest 
administration can scarcely meet and man- 
age the growing spirit of disaffection among 
ber people (arising from an increasing knowl- 
edge of our free institutions) which affects her 
society .as the currents in the ocean that flow 
from our coast disturb the waters that sur- 
round her islands... The voice of ber people is 
being heard. The laborer, by whose industry 
nations are built up in wealth and strength, 


| 


and the soldier, by whom they are defended 
when their honor, their institutions, or- their 
perpetuity are in danger, are demanding and 
are entitled to care and consideration. 
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Senator from Kansas. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON 


AND ELECTIONS. 


PRIVILEGES 
œ IN ron Senate, June 3, 1872, 

Mr. Logan. The Committee on Privileges aud 
Elections, who. were direeted by a resolation of the 
Senate to investigate the election, of the Senators 
from Kansas, have directed me to submit a report 
in relation to one of the Senators, [Mr. Pomrroy,} 
which I ask be laid on the table and be printed. 

The Vice Presipext. The Senator from Kansas 
who is interested on this subject, desires to know 
whether thé;report is accompanied by a resolution: 

Mr. Logan... No, sir; the committee merely ask 
to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bubject. ire S 

Tho Vice Presipent. The report. will be laid 
upon the table and printed. a ` 

The report was, on motion of Mr. POMEROY, 
ordered to be printed in the Globe.. 

: : REPORT. 


- The Committee on Privileges and: Elections, 
to whom was referred a certified copy of the 
report of the joint committee of investigation, 
appointed by the Kansas Legislature of 1872, 
to investigate all charges öf bribery’and cor 
ruption connected’ with the senatorial elec- 
tións of 1867 and 1871, met on the 20th of 
April, 1872, and: directed the clerk of said 
committee to prepare an abstract of the evi- 
dence furnished by the said report of the Legis- 
lature of Kansas,’ .On the 28d of April your 
cominittee' met and adjourned over until the 
24th, when, on account of siekness in the 
family of Senator TavrMay, the case was post- 
poned until. he -should return from a visit 
home. ua ger wae 

On May 11 your committee met and adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the committee 
do ask the Senate for leave to send for persons 
and papers in reference to the elections of both 1867 
and 1871, and that’the committee have Teave to sit 
in the vacation, and to take testimony by either the 
whole committee. or a sub-committee, at Washing- 
ton or elsewhere; that. in asking for authority as 
aforesaid the chairman be requested to state that 
the committee express no opinion upon the subject. 

On the same day the Senate, in response to 
the request of the committee, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

k IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

ay 1t, 1872. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections be authorized to investigate the election 
of Senator S. C. Pomeroy by the. Legislature of 
Kansas in 1867, and the election of Senator ALEX- 
ANDER CALDWELL in 1871; that the committee have 
power to send for persons and papers; that the 


chairman or acting chairman of said committee, or į 


any sub-committees thereof, have power to adminis- 
ter oaths: and that the committee be-authorized to 
sitin Washington or elsewhere during the session 


of Congress and in vacation. 

Attest: GEO. C. GORHAM, 

: i Secretary. 
By W.J. McDONALD, 
Chief Clerk. 

. On- the 13th of May your committee met, 
and, in accordance with the authority con- 
ferred upon them by the resolution of the Sen- 
ate, directed all witnesses, in reference to the 
charges against S. C, Pomeroy, Senator from 
the State of Kansas, to be summoned to 
appear forthwith and testify in reference to 
said charges, and also the clerk of the com- 
mittee was directed to make inquiry who is 
the present custodian of the books and papers 
of the late Perry Fuller, of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, if such information 
can be had, that the party having possession 
of his account-books, check-books, and bank- 


| books for the time between December 1, 1866; 
| and February 1, 1867, be sammoned to appear 
with them. : 

On motion, the committee adjourned sub- 


On the 21st day of May your committees 
were called together. for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the examination, a portion of the 
witnesses having arrived. 

-Senator CALDWELL, of Kansas, appeared and 
urged an early examination ‘and disposition 
of the question in reference to his election in 
1871. Your committee, however, considering 
the time tod Short during the. sitting of Con- 
gress to thoroughly investigate both senatorial 
elections, concloded to. proceed only with the 
investigation of the election of Mr. Pomeroy 
in 1867, leavingthe casé of Mr. CaLDWELL to be 
examined during thé vacation of Congress, or 
at such time.as may be agreed upon by your 
com mittee, 

. The examination of the witnesses in the case 


: | ject to. the call of the chairman. 


of Mr. Pomeroy was then proceeded with, and 
continued from day to day until the case was 
closed, 

. Your committee respectfully submit ali the 
testimony, ‘and report as follows: 

1. That it appears from the evidence that 
two United States Senators were elected by 
the Kansas Legislature in 1867, Mr. 8S. C. 
Pomeroy fora full term of six years, and Mr. 
Ross for an unexpired term of four years from 
the 4th day of March, 1867; that the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Pomeroy was generally under- 
stood by the people of Kansas during the elec: 
tion of members of the Legislature who were 
to elect Senators for the State of Kansas, and 
that the election of Mr. Pomeroy as one of 
those Senators was generally conceded ; that 
all candidates against Mr.. Pomeroy, for the 
long term, withdrew from the contest, save 
Mr. A. .L. Lee. Mr. Pomeroy, in joint con- 
vention of the two houses of the Legislature, 
received eighty-four votes; Mr. Lee received 
twenty-five votes ; the disparity of votes being 
so great as to preclude of itself the idea that 
the election of Mr. Pomeroy, against the will 
of the constituents of those who voted for him, 
was procared by corrupt means. 

2. There is no evidence that Mr. POMEROY, 
| orany one for him, used any money or other 

valuable thing to influence any vote in his favor, 
or in any manner to bring about his election, 
except hearsay, and this is plainly contradicted 
by ihe direct testimony of the parties, either to 
whom or by whom it is alleged such consid» 
erations were given. 

3. The evidence that Mr. Pomeroy’s canvass 
for Senator cost him considerabie money is 
clearly shown to be the expenses paid by him, 
for himself and friends, during the senato- 
rial canvass for hotel accommodations, discon- 
nected entirely with the vote of any member, 
either for or against him. 

4, The evidence shows that some of the 
friends of Mr. Pomeroy have been appointed 
to office under the Government of the United 
States, but fails to: show that they were ap- 
pointed in consideration of any vote or influ- 
ence used by them in procuring: the election 
of Mr. Pomeroy, and your committee beg 
leave to say that they can find no fault with 
Mr. Pomeroy or any one else (when they rec- 
ommend for appointment to office) that they 
recommend their friends instead of their 
enemies, 

5. It appears from the evidence that Mr. 
Pomrgroy engaged, for a compensation to be 
made, the services of the Lawrence State Jour 
nal to advance the interests of the Republican 
candidates and of the Republican party in the 
State of Kansas in the year 1866; but it also 
appears thatsaid Journal broke its engagement 
and supported the Conservative or Democratic 
ticket. 


Your committee, therefore, after maturely 
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considering the testimony adduced before them, 
are clearly of the opinion that the charges of 
bribery and corruption against S. O. POMEROY; 
connected with his senatorial election by the 
Kansas Legislature:of 1867, totally fail to. be 
sustained by any competent proof, but: seem to 
have been urged for some purpose, unknown 
to your committee, beyond that of correcting 
existing evils. Your. committee, therefore, 
beg to be.discharged from the further conaid- 
eration of the same. . ta 
: 0. P. MORTON, 

B. F. RICE, |: 

JOHN. A. LOGAN, 

H. B. ANTHONY, —. 

MATT. H. CARPENTER, 

ai Committee. 


poy 


.We concur with the other members of the 
committee in the finding that there is nat evi- 
dence before us sufficient to show that. Mr. 
Pomrroy’s election was. procured by the use 
of corrupt means; and having no definite, 
reliable information leading to the conclusion 
that further investigation would develop. such 
evidence, we concur in the recommendation 
that the committee be discharged. from: the 
further consideration.of the subject. .Here:we 
think that our duty euda. We do not think it 
proper to impugn the motives of those who 
urged this investigation. The subject. was 
brought: to the notice of the Senate by the 
General Assembly of Kansas, and, as it seems 
to us, a proper respect for that bodyprecludes 
an imputation of improper motives. 

We cannot, therefore, concur in the last 
paragraph of the report, and there are other 
passages that do not meet our approval. For 
these reasons we have preferred to state our 
views in our own language. 

A. G. THURMAN, . 
JOSHUA HILL. 
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APPENDIX. 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections‘ of the Senate 
of the United States in the Investigation 
of the Senatoriad Elections in Kansas in 
_ 1867 and 1871, _ 

On Wednesday, the 8th day of April, 1872, 
the Senate of the United States referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections a cer- 
tified copy of the ‘‘ Report of the joint com: 
mittee of investigation, appointed by the Kan- 
sas Legislature of 1872, to investigate al charges 
of bribery and corruption connected with the 
senatorial elections of 1867 and 1871; also, 
report of special committee of the Kansas sen- 
ate of 1872, appointed to investigate certain 
charges against Hon. Jarius Wood, sena- 
tor from Doniphan..county,” accompanied by 
a certified copy of a: joint resolution of the Kan- 
sas Legislature, directing a copy.of said report 
to be planed.in-the hands of the Governor of 
Kansas, with.the request that he forward it. to 
the Vice President of the United ‘States, ask- 
ing him to ley it before the Senate of thé United 
States for their information; and, also, a letter 
of transmittal from the Governor of Kansas. 


Wasuineron, D. C., 
SATURDAY, April 20, 1872. 

The conimittee met upon the call of the 
chairman, 

Present, the chairman, (Mr. Moxron,) 
Messrs. Rice, Carpenter, Locas, Hari, 
THURMAN, and ANTHONY. 

The chairman read to the committee the 
report of the joint committee of the Kansas 
Legislature, (exclusive of the testimony.) 

On motion, the clerk of the committee was 
directed to prepare an abstract: of the testi- 
mony contained in the printed volume attached 
to the report of the joint committee, separat- 


ing that in relation to the election of Mr. POME- 
ROY from that in relation to the election of Mr. 
CALDWELL. a i 3 ; TE 

On motion; the further consideration of this 
subject was. postponed. until Tuesday, April 
23, 1872. : 


>is s: p WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, .. 
ye i April 28, 1872. 
The committee. met pursuant to. adjourn- 
ment; ee y vi RIKAT Eiig 
Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morton,) Mr. 
Rice, Mr. Carrenter, Mr. Logan, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. THURMAN, and Mr. ANraONY. = ov 
iMr. POMEROY- appeared ‘and asked that he 
might be heard before hiy- edse was finally 
cénsidered. His request was agreed to. 
Mr. Pomeroy stated that Re desired his case 
considered by itself, and separate from any 
other, and that a report be made by the com- 
mittee upon it at.the earliest time,possible.. . 
The further consideration ofthis case was, 
on motion, postponed until to morr ow. n 
On motion, the committee adjourned td 
meet to-morrow at'tena.m. | > 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, 
April 24, 1872. 
» The committee met pursuant to adjourn: | 
ment. : epost : e ; 

Present, tha. chairman, (Mr: MORTON,) 

essrs. Rice, CARPENTER, LOGAN, Hin, THUR: 
MAN, and ANTHONY. TE . 

The clerk read tothe committee an abstract 
of the testimony relating to the-eteetion of Mr. 
Pomeroy, contained in the volume referred: to 
the committee, 

Mr. Tuurman having stated that he was 
suddenly called home by the illness of his son ; 
that: he would probably be absent ten daya or 
two weeks, and that he desired to be present 
when this subject was considered, on motion 
of the chairman, it: was postponed until his 
(Mr. Taurman’s) return. we 


boat 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, 
May 11, 1872. 


The committee met on the call of the chàir- 
man, 

Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morron,) 
Messrs. Rice, CARPENTER, Locan, HILL, THUR- 
MAN, and Anruoyy. 

On motion of Mr. TuorMan, it was f 

Resolved, That the chairman of the com- 
mittee do ask the Senate for leave to send for 
persons and papers in reference to the elections 
of both 1867 and 1871, and thatthe committee 
have leave to sit in the vacation, and to take 
testimony by either the whole committee or.a 
sub-committee, at Washington or elsewhere ; 
that in asking for authority as aforesaid the 
chairman be requested to state that the com- 
mittee expresses no opinion upon the subject. 
On motion, the committee adjourned to Mon- 
day. : 
WASHINGTON, MONDAY, 

: May 13, 1872. 
‘The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present, the chairman,(Mr. Morron,) Messrs. 
Rice, Locan, HILL, THURMAN, and ANTHONY. 
Absent, Mr. CARPENTER. — - : 
The chairman laid before the committee the 
following resolution of the Senate: 
IN TRAE Senate or THR Uniten States, 
A í i May il, 1872. 
- Resolved, That the Committee on. Privileges and 
Elections be authorized to investigate the election 
of Senator S. C. Pommroy, by the Legislature of Kan- 
sas, in 1867; and the election of Senator ALEXANDER 
CALDWELL, in 1871; thatthe committee have power to 
send for persons and papers; that the chairman or 
acting chairman of said committee, orany sub-com- 
initteo thereof, have power to administer oaths: and 
that the committee be authorized to sitin Washing- | 


| tee, (Mr. Locay,) and Mr. 


ton, or elsewhere, during the session of Congress, and 


in vacation. | 
Attest: GEORGE C. GORHAM, 
a Seéretary, 


By W.5.McDONALD, 
gh ae pay hy te ; Chief Clerk, 

On motion:of Mr, Loan; it was ‘ 

Ordered, Yhat the. witnesses. relating t 
charges against S. C. Pomeroy inthe senato- 
rial election of 1867, as shown by the volume 
of evidence before the committee, (George A. 
Reyndlds, Joshua Wheeler, I, S. Katloeh, 
William Spriggs, D.. R: Anthony, and Ed- 
ward: Russell, ) be summoned by telegraph to 
appear before-this committee forthwith ; also, 
Edmund G: Ross and ‘Thomas Carney s, that 
the clerk-of the committee notify S. C, Pome- 
Rot thereof, and, if he desires, witnesses. sum- 
moned, that they be alsa summoned: at the 
same time ahd in thesame-manier w =: 
On motion of the chairman, the-clerk of the 
committee was directed tb make’ inquiry who 
is).the ‘present. custodian of.: the: hooks and 
papera of the late Perry Fuller, of. Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, and, if.such inform- 
ation can be had, that. the. party, having pos- 
session of his account: books, cheek-books; and 
bank:books for the time between December 1, 
1866, and February 1, 1867, be summoned to 
appear with them.. ones 

On motion, the committee adjourned gub- 
ject-to the call of the chairman. 


fics 
pe 


` Wasunetron, D: C, 
mors ‘Turspay, May 21, 1872. 
“The committee. met, upon the call of the 

chairman, at nine a. m, 0 
Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morron,) 

Messrs. Locay, Hit, Thurman, and Ax- 

THONY. ter 
On motion of the chairman, DEN 

_ Mr. Locay, Mr. CARPENTER, and Mr. Trur- 

MAN were appointed a sub-committee to take 

the testimony of. witnesses in this investiga- 

tion. . ae 

Mr. CALDWELL appeared, and stated that he 

was desirous of an early investigation and dis- 

position of his case. . l 
Mr. Pomeroy appeared, 

The following witnesses were examined: 

Edward Russell, D. R. Anthony, and George 

T. Anthony. | a 

_ The committee adjourned to meet upon the 

call of the chairman. 

Wasuinatoy, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 28, 1872. 

The committee met upon the. call of the 
chairman. . Bee a 

Present, the . chairman, (Mr. Morron,) 
Messrs, Logan, HILL; THURMAN, and Ax- 
THoNY. Absent, Mr. CARPENTER. 

On motion, it was > 2... 

Ordered, ‘That the examination of the wit- 
nesses in regard to the election of Senator 
ALEXANDER CALDWELL in 1871 be deferred until 
the sub-committee can visit Kansas for that 
purpose... 

s M engis, Mortoy, HILL, and THURMAN re- - 

tired, . 

The following witnesses were examined by 
the sub-committee in regard the Kansas sen- 
atorial election of 1867, Mr. Pomeroy being 
present, namely, Joshua Wheeler, William 
Spriggs, Albert H. Horton, John D. Wells, 
and James B. Abbott. ides 

The committee adjourned to meet upon the 
call-of the chairman. ; ? 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
SATURDAY, May 25, 1872. 

` The sub committee met upon the call of the 

chairman (Mr. Logan) to hear testimony. 

Present, the chairman of the sub-commit- 

ANTHONY. . Mr. 

Pomeroy was also present, ; 
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The following witnesses were examined : 
Thomas Carney and William A. Phillips. 
` The sub-committee adjourned to meet on the 
call of the chairman. 

Wasnixeton, D. C., 
Moxpay, May 27, 1872. 

The aab-committes met upon the call of the 
chairman. (Mr. Locan.} 

Present, the chairman, (Mr. Locay,) and 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. POMEROY wasalso present. | 
The following witnesses were examined ; 
Hon, Edmund G. Ross aod I. 3. Kalloch. 

The sab-comanittee adjourned. 


Wassrxetoy, D. C., 
Turspax, May 28, 1872, 

Present, the chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee, (Mr. Logay,} aad Mr. Anruony. Mr. 
PomMERGY was aiso present. 

The following witnesses were examined: 
Charles W. Nelson. Daniel 3. Finn, W. F. 
Downs, Sidney Clarke, and S, C. Pourroy. 

The sub-committee adjourned. 

Wasuixeroys, D. C., 
Wepnespay, Aay 29, 1872. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of 
the chairman. 

Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morron,)} Mr. 
Locax, Mr. Hitt, and Mr. ANTHONY. 

On motion of the chairman, the ehairman 
of the sub-committee, Mr. Logan, was re- 
quested to prepare a report upon the evidence 
taken concerning the election of S. C. Pose- 
Roy in 1867, 

The chairman, Mr. Hint, and Mr. ASTHONY 
withdrew. 

The following witnesses were examined: 
John A.*Martin and Jacob Stotler. 
Wasutneroy, D. C., 
Trespa, May 21, 1872. 
Edward Russell sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Logan: 

‘Question. Give your name, age, residence, 
and occupation. 

Anmoer. Edward Russell; thirty-nine years ; 
Leavenworth City, Kansas; conveyancer. 


By Mr. TEURMAN : 

Quastion. How long have you resided in 
Kansas? 

An . Fifteen or sixteen years ; I forget 
which, I went there in 1856, 

Question. What part of Kansas have you 
resided in? 

Anneer. I resided frst ia Doniphan county 
for several years. Since then in Leavenworth 


City, 
Gloi Are you acquainted with Senator 
Pomeroy? 
‘Answer. 1am. 
Question. How loug bave you known him? 
‘Answer. About fourteen years. 
tion. Ou what terms have you been 
with hin? 
Answer. Friendly, for aught that I know. 
Politically, we have not always just jibed. 
Question. Did you ever have any conversa- 
oop inks him in relution to his election in 
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Answer, I had, with reference to the sen- 
a ‘net with ee t bis Dee i 
`. Question. Who were elected at that election? 

“damuer. S. C. Pourroy and E. G. Rosa. 

Question. Who were the opposing candi- 
dates? 

Answer. Thomas Carney was one, A. L. Lee 
was another, 1.9. Kalloch was another. Those 
weie the principal ones. I have forgotten 
them now. 5 
. ` Question, Were they all of the same polit- 
ical party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Were the candidates elected who 
Were nominated in caucus? 

Answer. No, air; it is my recollection that 
there was not any caucus held. 


Question. Wag Senator Pomeroy elected on l 


the first or second ballot, or were there more 
votes than one? 

Answer. My recollection ig that they voted 
first in separate session, at which there was 
no election, and they then came into joint ses- 
sion, and at the first vote in joint session he 
was elected. 


Question. Who was voted for against Sen- 


ator Pomeroy? 

Answer. A. L. Lee, if I recollect correctly. 

Question. Who was voted for against Mr. 
Ross? 

Answer. Thomas Carney. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that 
you had a conversation with Senator POMEROY 
m relation to that election ? 

Answer. I had. 

Question. Where was it? 

Answer. At his rooms at the hotel. 

Question. In what place? 

Answer. In Topeka, | 

Question. That is the seat of government, 
where the election was held? 

Answer. Yes, air. 

Question. When was that conversation? 

Answer. I had several conversations with 
him concerning the matter, and they were held 
prior to the joint convention—a part of them 
prior to any votes being cast, I believe, at all. 

Question. Now begin and state those con- 
versations, beginning with the first and going 
straight on in your own language, distinguish- 
ing one conversation from another. What was 
the first conversation? Where was it? 

Answer. Perhaps, to make it clearer and 
show on what side I was, I will state that I was 
myself personally a supporter of A. L. Lee, 
doing what I could to secure his election. I 
went first to Senator PoMERoY to see whether 
I could make any arrangements with bim: by 
which I could secure the election of Mr. Lee. 
What passed I don’t remember; I only know 
that my attempts were futile, and before the 
election was held it was a self-evident proposi- 
tion that Senator PomEroy would be eiected. 
That was conceded by all before we went into 
joint convention. In the course of a conver- 
sation with him on one occasion, what exactly 
passed I don’t remember; [ did not impress 
my mind with it stall; having been in other 
things since I have not thought about it, only 
one remark I think of about that, and that was 
this; he said, ‘‘I have expended a fortune to 
defeat Thomas Carney.”’ i 

Question. ‘‘I have expended a fortune?” 

Answer. Yes, sir. Now, whether that was 
just before, or just exactly what time it was, 
i don’t remember. 

Question. Just before what? 

Answer. I think that was the night preced- 
ing the joint convention, but E am not positive. 

Question. At what place in Topeka was that? 

Answer. At the hotel where he had his 
rooms. 

Question. Was it in his room? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any other persons than you 
and. he present? ; 

Answer. Notinthatroom. I don’tremem- 
ber whether any one was in the adjoining one 
or not. Perry Faller may have been in the 
adjoining room, but I am not gure that he was. 

Question. Did he show you anything at that 
time as evidence that he had expended a for- 
tune? 

Answer. He did nat. > 

Question. Did he have a check-book there? 

Answer. There was a book lying on the 
table, perhaps as far off as that stand—six or 
eight feet. 

Question. What about it? 


Answer. I judged from its general appear- 
ance that it was a check-book. I could not 
say that it was. 

Question. Did he make any observations 
about it? i 

Answer. No; hesimply, as he spoke, pointed 
at that. 

Question. Pointed at that check-book? 

Answer. Yes, sir.’ ; 

Question. Did you see Perry Fuller there? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. At what hotel did Mr. Pomeroy 
have his quarters; what was the name of the 
hotel? 

Answer. I believe it was the Capitol House. 

Question. At what hotel did Perry Fuller 
have his headquarters? 

Answer. 1 don’t know, but suppose he was 
in the same building. 

Question. For whom was Perry Fuller at 
work? For anybody. 

Answer. E. G. Ross. 

Question. Was he favorable or unfavorable 
to the election of Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. I never heard him say whether he 
was or not. 

Question. Do you know of any consultations 
between him and Pomseroy? 

‘Answer. I only saw him in Mr. Pomeroy’s 
room on several occasions when I was in there. 
Further than that I do not know about it. 

Question. You do not know what was the 
connection between them? 

Answer. Well, neither of them ever told me 
that there was any connection between them. 

Question. State generally what Perry Fuller 
was doing there. 

Answer. He was doing all he could to elect 
E. G. Ross. 

Question. You say it was admitted on all 
hands that Pomeroy would be elected? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was. 

Question. How long did that contest con- 


| tinue before the election; how long before the 


election did the parties and their friends come 
on the ground? 

Answer. They came on the ground as soon 
as the Legislature met, which was, I think, 
some two weeks preceding. 

Question. Was Perry Fuller there from the 
first? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From the first was there any doubt 
as to PoMEROoY’S election? 

Answer. I thought there was in the outset, 

Question. You thought there was? 

Answer. He was the leading candidate from 
the outset. 

Question. Who was thought most likely to 
beat him if he were beaten at all? 

Answer. There were so many contingencies 
upon which that would be based, it would be 
almost impossible to auswer. The two lead- 
ing candidates against him were Carney and 
Lee. 

Question. Do you know of Mr. Pomeroy 
expending any mouey in that contest? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know of his using any 
improper means to secure his nomination and 
election? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say there was no nomination ? 

Answer. No caucus nomination of the party 
at all. 

Question. It went right through the Legis- 
lature ? ; 

Answer. Yes, sir; aserub race. 

Question. You have no personal knowledge 
of his expending any money in it at ali ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Nor any other valuable thing? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any promise of 
office or anything of the kind? 

Answer. I do not. 
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By Mr. Locan: 


Question. Did Mr. Carney receive any votes 
at all when Mr. Pomeroy was elected? 

Answcr. I do not remember; but my recol- 
lection is that he did not.. If he did it was a 
scattering vote. 

Question, (submitting ‘senate journal of 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Kan- 
sas, begun and held at Topeka, on Tuesday, 
January 8, 1867, published by authority.’’) Is 
that the journal of the senate, and do pages 
168 to 173 show the record of that election? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Logay. In connection with the evidence 
of this witness, I think it is proper that the 
record of this election in the senate journal 
of the Legislature of Kansas should go upon 
our record. [The extract from the document 
referred to will be found at the end of the 
testimony of this witness. J 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Morton :) 

Question. If I understand you, Lee was the 
candidate against Pomeroy, and Carney against 
Ross? 

Answer. Yes, sir; upon the final vote. 

Mr. Locay. The record shows that on the 
final vote Hon. S. C. Pomeroy received eighty- 
four votes and Hon. A. L. Lee received twenty- 
five votes. 

By Mr. THURMAN : 

Question. Mr. Russell, do you know of any 
friend of Mr. Pomeroy expending any money 
or other valuable thing at that election? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. ‘here is only one thing to which 
I would like to call the attention of Mr. Rus- 
sell. In this report of the investigating com- 
mittee of the Kansas Legislature I find that a 
question was asked you in regard to this same 
conversation of which you speak now, and 
you say, ‘'It was in the night; about mid- 
night.’? You were asked then, ‘' Was Carney 
a candidate against Pomeroy?’ You answer, 
“He was.” 

Answer. They have mixed up that testimony 
a little. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I thought it was a mere slip 
of the tongue. 

The Wirress. It is not published exactly 
as the testimony was read to me after I gave 
it, and just how they have changed it I do not 
know. ' 

Question. The testimony here is not just as 
you gave it? 

Answer. No,sir; I think not. I think there 
is a little variance. Of course, at the time of 
that conversation with you, | know that Carney 
wag nota candidate against you. I know that 
was a fact at that time. 

Question. I see that you are here made to 
say that he was. 

Answer. He was not. 

Question. They asked you if you saw ‘‘ Perry 
Fuller with Pomeroy,” and you said your im- 
pression was ‘‘that they occupied rooms to- 
gether or adjoining.” Is that your present 
recollection? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. THURMAN: 

Question. You were asked, ‘Do you know 
anything about Perry Fuller’s connection with 
the senatorial election of 1867? If so, state 
all you. know in that regard; what you saw 
him do. 

t Answer. I know he was in very frequent 
conversation with Senator Pomeroy. My 
impression is that they occupied rooms to- 
gether, or adjacent to each other, and in going 
into Pomeroy’s-room both day and night, at 
almost all hours, I found Perry Fuller there, 
and in consultation with Senator POMEROY. 
On one or two occasions I saw him take what 
from its general appearance seemed to be a 
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check-book, and deliver it to some one in my 
presence and the presence of Senator POMEROY. 
“ Question When, with reference to ‘the 


| election of Senators PomERoY and Ross, were 


those consultations, and this check drawn? 

t Answer. Before thé election of either of 
them.” 

Question. ‘What have you to say on that 
subject now? Is that correct? 

Answer. That is substantially correct. >I 
saw them there together. I never heard any 


part of their conversations, and so I don’t 


know what. passed between them. As I said 
before, I was not a supporter of Senator POME- 
ROY, and consequéntly I was not in his room 
a great deal; but-I was there sometimes and 
I met him (Fuller) there frequently. I was 
there in the day-time and night-time, and I 
was there at various hours of the night! My 
recollection of the rooms, without being there 
sufficiently to fix it positively, is that I talked 
with Senator Pomeroy there, and that he had 
two rooms there; that those were his rooms ; 
and I saw Perry Fuller pass from one room 
to the other; and I have an indistinct recol- 
lection of seeing Perry Fuller going to bed on 
a lounge in one of the rooms, and from that 
I inferred that they were rooming together. 
But I have been told by parties who were bet- 
ter informed about it that 1 was mistaken about 
that. I have been told so by parties whose op- 
portunities were better than mine for knowing. 

Question. What about the check-book that 
you spoke of in this testimony ? 

Answer. | saw Perry Fuller take a check- 
book—not the same one; at least, i do not 
remember that particularly—I saw Perry Ful- 
ler take a check-book and write in it what 
seemed to be a check and tear it out and hand 
it to a party or parties. 

Question. To whom ? 

Answer. I do not remember. 

Question. Was it a member of the Legisla- 
ture or‘not? 

Answer. That I can’t say. I should be in- 
clined to think it was not a member of the 
Legislature. : 

Question. Was that done in Mr. Pomsroy’s 
presence? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. Was Perry Fuller a man doing a 
large business? 

Answer. He was supposed to be. 

Question. What was his business? 

Answer. At that time he was running a 
store, I thiuk a wholesale store, at Lawrence. 
He was dealing ; he perhaps had a store down 
in the Indian country; I do not know about 
that, but he was supposed to bea man dealing 
in Indian contracts. . 

Question. Was he an Indian trader—a 
licensed Indian trader? 

Answer. No, sir. I do not think he was; 
not so far as | know; but he was a man bid- 
ding on Indian contracts. 

Question. Contracts to supply the Indians 
with goods and merchandise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; at least that was the 
general reputation. 

Quostion. Was he a man of wealth? 

Answer. He was, at that time, supposed to 
be a wealthy man. ` 

Question. How long had he been engaged in 
the Indian trade prior to 1867? ` 

Answer. Ithink ever since about 1860. Of 
my knowledge, my positive knowledge, { do not 
know of his having been in the Indian trade 
longer than since 1868. 

Question. Where did Perry Fuller come, 
from when he moved to Kansas? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Do you “know any person who 
could give any information on the subject of 
this investigation? f 

Answer. L do not know of anybody other 
that what you have already summoned. 


— 


Question. Do you know or think of anything 
more material to this investigation. If so, 
state it? be eo : 

Answer. I do not. i j ria 

[The testimony having been read overto wit- 
ness, he adds :] By saying in reference to the 
check:book that I saw Perry Fuller write in, 
‘ not the same one,” I mean not the same one 
referred to in the former portion of: my tes: 
timony. : 

The following is the extract from,.‘* senate 
journal of the. Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Kansas, begun and held at Topeka 
on Monday, January 8, A. D. 1867; published 
by authority, Leavenworth, Kansas; Clarke, 
Emery & Co. printers to the State, 1867,” 
pages 168-174, submitted by Mr. Logan in the 
examination of Edward Russell: 


Joint Convention for the Election of United States 


enators. n 


HALL or THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
TOPEKA, January 23, 1867, twelve o'clock m. 


Pursuant tothe provisions of the act of Congress 
in referenceto the election of United States Senators, 
approved July 25, 1866, the members of the two 
houses of the Legislature met injoint convention for 
the election of United States Senators in the hall of 
the house of representatives, at twelve o’clock mM., 
on Wednesday, January. 23, 1867. 

Lieutenant Governor Green in the chair. 

The roll of the senate was ealled by the secretary 
of the senate, : 

The following senators were presentand.answered 
to their names: 

Messrs. Abbott, Blakely, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge, 
Emmert, Fisher, Foster, Graham, Green, Haas, Har- 
vey, Lowe, Maxson, McFarland, Price, Riggs, Rogers, 
Boot Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale, Wiley, 

ood, ee ‘ 

Being a quorum ofthe senate, - J 

The rolt of the house of representatives was 
called by the chief clerk. 

The following members were present and answered 
to tbeir names: 

Messrs. Allen, Barker, Booth, George W. Bowman, 
Willian” Bowman, Brandley, Bryant, Butts, Clark, 
Cloyce, Collins, Columbia, Connor, Crocker, Draper, 
Dugan, Estep, Evans, Faulkner, Finn, Flickinger, 
Gates, J. K. Goodin, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, 
Hannon, Hannum, Harmon, Iarper, Hindman, Hol- 
lonberg, Huffman, Jaquith, E. J. Jonkins, R. W, 
Jenkins, Jewett, A. Johnson, F. M. Johnson, Ken- 
dali, L. Kennedy, T. H. Kennedy, Kibbe, Killen, 
Knight, Lane, Lecompte, Lindsay, Loomis, Luce, 
Iyon, Manlove, May, MclIatosh, Mitler, Mobley, 
Moore, Oliver, Palmer, C. E. Parker, W. R. Parker, 
Power, Praybylowicz, Robb, Rogers, Rupe, Sheldon, 
Spencer, Spillman, Sponable, Stover, C. H. Phomp- 
son,G.W.‘lnompson, Throckmorton, Travis, Tucker, 
Turner, Updegraff, Venard, Way, Wells, Willis, 
Wilson, Mr. Speaker, 

Being » quorum of the house, 

Representative J. R. Goodin offered the following 
resolution: 

fesolved, That all persons be excluded from this 
hall except members and officers of the Legislature, 
ladies, State officers, and reporters for the press. 

The yeas and nays were had, and were as follows: 
yeas 77, nays 30. 

Senators voting in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Blakely; Cooper, Humert, Fisher, Foster, 
Haas, Maxson, Price, Riggs, Rogers, Scott, Sharp, 
Simpson, Underhill. 

Representatives voting in the affirmative, were: 
Messrs. Allen, Burker, George W. Bowman, William 
Bowman, Brandley, Cloyce, Collins, Columbia, Con- 
nor, Crocker, Draper, Dugan, Estep, Evans, Finn, 
Flickinger, Gates, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, 
Hannum, Harmon, Harper, Hindman, Hutiman, 
Jaquith, B. J. Jenkins, A. Johnson, F, M. Johnson, 
Kendall. L. Kennedy, T. I. Kennedy, Killen, Knight, 
Lane, Lecompte, Lindsay, Lyon, M-nlove, May, 
Miller, Moore, Palmer, C. E. Parker, W. R. Parker, 
Power, Przybyłowicz, Robb, Rogers, Sheldon, Spen- 
oer, Spillman, Gar JLhompson, G De Thompson, 
Throckmorton, Travis, Turner, egraff, a 
Willis, Wilson, Mr. Speaker. PESA Me 

Senators voting in the negative were: Messrs. 
Clarke, Dodge, Graham, Green, Harvey, Lowe, Mo- 
Farland, Veale, Wiley, Wood. 

Representatives voting in the negative were: 
‘Messrs. Booth, Bryant, Butts, Clark, Faulkner, J. 
K. Goodin, Hannon, Holienberg, R. W. Jenkins, 
Jewitt, Kibbe, Loomis, Luce, McIntosh, Mobley, 
Rupe, Sponable, Stover, Tucker, Venard, Wells. 

And so the reolucion was adopted. 

‘The journal of the senate of yesterday in reference 
to the election of United States Senators was read 
by the seeretary of the senate. 

The journal of the house of representatives of yes- 
terday in reference to the election of United States 
Senators was read by the chief clerk of the house. 

It appearing from the journals of the two houses 
that no person received a majority of the votes of 
each house of the Legislature for United States Sen- 
ator on yesterday, the chairman announced that the 
election of Senators was now in order, : 
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Senator Emmert offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That tho joint convention do now pro- 
ceed tu the election of two United States Senators 
jn the following order, to wit: first, fur the long term, 
beginning on the dth of March next, and immedi- 
ately thereafter to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Hou. J. H. Lane; 
‘And the question being 
resolution, 
‘The yeas and 
Yeas, 108; naya, lL. 
Senators yoling i 
Abbott, Blakely, Clarke, Cuoper, Dodge, Emmert, 
Fisher, Fuster, Graham, Green, Haas, Harvey, Lowe, 
Maxson, McFarland, Price, Riggs, Rogers, Scott, 
Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale, Wiley, Wood. 


Representatives voting in the affirmative were: | 


Messrs. Alien, Barker, Booth, George W, Bowman, 
William Bowman, Bradley, Byrant, Batts, Clark, 
Gloyee, Coiling, Columbia, Connor, Crocker, Draper, 
Dugan, Estep, Evans, Fuulkuer, Finn, Flickinger, 
Gates, J. K. Goodin, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, 
Hannon, Harmon, Harper, Hindman, Hollenberg, 
Huffman, Jaquith, E. J. Jenkins, R. W., Jenkins, 
Jewitt, A. Johnson, F. M. Johnson, Kendall, L. 
Kennedy, H. Kennedy, Kibbe, Killen, Lane, 
Lecompte, Lindsay, Loomis, Luce, Lyon, Manlove, 
May, Melntosh, Miller, Mobley, Moore, 
Palmer. C. E. Parker, W. R. P 
lowicz, Robb, Rogers, Rupe, Sheldon, Spencer, Spiil- 
man, Sponable, Stover, C. H. Thompson, G. W. 


Thompson, Throckmorton, Travis, Tucker, Turner, | 


Updegraff, Venard, Way, Wells, Willis, Wilson, Mr. 

Speaker. F : i ; 
Representative Knight voted in the negative. 
‘And 80 the resolution was adopted. 


Senator Emmert nominated Hon. 8. C. Pomzxoy i 
for United. States Senator for the term of six years, | 


DT. 


commencing March 4, 18 


Representative E. J. Jenkins nominated Hon. A. | 


L. Lee. 
Senator Wood nominated Hon. D. R. Anthony. 
The roll was catied, with the following result: 

- Hon. 8. C. Poxsroy received $4 votes, 
Hon. A. L. Lee received 25 votes. 


Senators voting for Hon. S. C. Poseroy_were: | 
ott, Cooper, Dodge, Emmert, Fisher, | 


_ Messrs, Abb ¢ 
Green, Lowe, Maxson, Price, Riggs, Rogers, Scott, 
Sberp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale, Wiley, Wood. 

Representatives voting for Hon. 8. C. POMRROY 
were: Messrs. Allen, Barker, Buoth, George W. Bow- 
man, William Bowman, Bryant, Butts, Clark, Clogce, 
Columbia, Crocker, Draper, Dugan. Estep. Faulk- 
ner, Finn, Gares, J. K. Goudin, J. R. Goodin, Greg- 
ory, Hamby, Hannon, Hannum, Harmon, Harper, 
Hindman, Huffman, Jaquith, R. W. Jenkina, 
Johnson, F. M. Johnson, Kendail, L. Kennedy, T. 

Kennedy, Kibbe, Killen, Knight, Lane, Le- 
compte, Lindsay, Loomis, Luce, Lyon, Manlove, 

May, Miller, Moore, Oliver, Paimer, Power, 

lowicz, Robb. Rogers, . 

Sponable. C. H. Thompson, G. W. Toompson, Phrock- 


morton, Travis, Tucker, Updegraff. Venard, Way, 


Wells, Wilson. 

Senators voting for Hon, A. L. Lee were: Messrs. 
Biakely, Clarke, Foster, Graham, Haas, Harvey, 
McFarland. 

Representatives voting for Hon. A. L. Lee were: 
Messrs. Brandiey, Collins, Connor, Evans, Flickin- 


ger, Hollenberg,’ E. J. Jeukins, Melntosh, Mobley, | 


. B. Parker, W. R. Parker, Robb, Spillman, Stover, 
Turner, Willis, Mr. Speaker. 
_ And Hon. S. C. Pomeroy, having received a ma- 
pny of ail the votes cast. was declared duly elected 
nited States Senator for the term of six years, 
commencing Murch 4, 1867. co 
Senator Green nominated Hon. E.G Ross for Uni- 
ted States Senator to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Hon. James H. Lune. 
‘Representative Alien nominated Hon, Thomas 
arney. 
The rol} was called, with the following result: 
on, E. G. Ross received 88 votes, 
Hon. Thomas Carney received 40 votes. 
Hon. Samuet A. Riggs received 1 vote. 
Senators voting for Hon. B. G. Ross were: Meazrs. 
Abbott, Blakely, Dodge, Ewmert. Fisher, Graham, 
en, Harvey, Lowe, Maxson, Price, Riggs, Scott, 
Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale. 
Representatives voting for Hen. B. Q, Ross were: 
essre, Booth. George W. Bowman, William Bow- 
man, Brandley, Bryant, Clark, Cloyce, Columbia, 
Conner, Crocker, Draper, Estep, Finn, Gates, J.K. 
Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, Hannum, Harmon, Hind- 
man, Huffman. Jaquith, R. W. Jenkins, A. Johnson, 
Kendall, T: H. Kennedy, Ribbe. Külen, Lane, Lind- 
Bay; Luce, Lyon, Manlove, May, McIntosh, Miller, 
Mobley, Palmer, C. E. Parker, W. R. Parker, Rupe, 
encer, Stover, G. W. Thompson, Throckmorton, 
ucker, Updegraff, Way, Wills, Wilson, Mr. 
beaker, 
Senators voting for Hon, Thomas Carney were: 
easrs. Clarko, Cooper, Foster, Haas, McFarland, 
ogers, Wiley, Wood. 
_ Representatives voting for dion. Thomas Carney 
Were: Messrs. Ailen, Barker, Butts, Collins, Dugan, 
vans, Fawkner; Flickinger, J. Re Goodin, Han- 
on, Harper, Hollenberg, E. J, Jenkins, Jewitt, 
M. Johnson, Ls Konnedy, Knight, Lecompte, 
Praybylowiez, Robb, 
H. Thompson, Travis, 


0omis, Méore, Oliver, Power, 

‘Rogers, Sheldon, Spillman, ĉ. 
urner, Vonard, Wolls. 

epresontative Sponable voted for Hon. Samuel 


a ne at aaa 
And Hon, B. G. Rog:, having received a majority 


on the adoption of the | 
nays were had, and wereas follows: | 


n the affirmative wore: Messrs. | 


Oliver, į 
arker, Power, Prayby- | 


Prayby- | 
Rupe, Sheldon, Spencer, | 
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i| of ali the votes cast, was declared daly elected Uni- 
|! ted States Senator to fill the vacaney Gobasioacl by 


‘| the death of Hon. James H. Lane. 


Senator Emmert moved that the joint convention 
adjourn. 


Which motion prevailed and the joint convention 
|| adjourned. 


Wasuixeoron, D. C., 
Torspay, May 21, 1872. 
D. R. Anthony sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Touran: 

Question. What is your age, residence, and 
occupation ? 

Answer. Age, forty-seven; residence, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas; editor. 

Question. How long have you resided in 
Kansas? 

Answer. Fourteen years. 

Question. Where have you resided during 
that time? 

Answer. Leavenworth. 

Question, Were you at Topeka at any time 
during the senatorial canvass of 1867? 

Answer. J] was. 

Question. About what time were you there? 

Answer. In the month of January. 

Question. How long before the election did 
you go there? 

Answer. I think one or two weeks. 

Question. Were you a candidate for the 
Senate at that election? 

Answer. I was not. 

Question. Were you working for anybody? 

Answer. I think I favored the election of 
Mr. Pomeroy, and I think Mr. Ross. I can 
state it more properly by saying 1 was for Mr. 
Pomeroy, and anybody to beat Mr. Carney. 

Question. Do you know of any money or 
other-valuable thing being used in that elec- 
tion by either of the candidates? 

Answer. I do not of my own personal knowl- 
edge. The only money I knew of was what 
was told me by Perry Fuller, of checks that 
he had paid for Mr. Ross’s election. 

Question. Did you have any conversation 
with Senator Pomeroy at or about the time 
of that election in regard to the use of money? 

Answer. | did. 
i| Question. What was it? 

Answer. I can only state my recollection of 
i| the substance of that conversation. I had 
i} many conversations with him. 

i) Mr. Taurman. Well, sir, state that. 

The Wrirvess. Do you desire me to state 
everything that I can recollect? 

Mr. Tacruay. Yes; all your conversations 
|| with Mr. Pomeroy in regard to that election. 
{| Answer. The most important part of the 
|| conversation as applying directly to this mat- 
ter was that Mr. Carney was there with money ; 
that 

Question. Who said that? 

Answer. That was the talk with Mr. PoxE- 
ROY and myself and all—that he was using 
money in the election; that he was not ident- 
ifed with the party as a party man; not a be- 
liever in its principles, or an advocate of its 
principles; and that men who voted for bim 
would be charged with voting because they 
were paid for it; that Mr. Pomeruy had the 
advantage of Mr. Carney in this, that he was 
believed to be of the party and with the parry, 
| and that the people naturally supported him, 
and did support him. ; 

Question. That he was believed to be with 
the pariy? 

Answer, Yes, sit; Mr. Pomeroy was; that 
it was costing Mr. Carney a great deal of 
money ; that it was not costing him near as 
much, although it cost him some money. 
That is about the substance of the conversation 
as it would affect the question of bribery and 
corruption. I beard of men that were bought 
at that time, but I have not now the recollec- 
tion of a single man or name. Indeed, the 
names-—— 


Question. By whom was it said that these 
members were bribed—by which side? 

Answer. It was said that money was used 
on all sides, but very little money was used 
by Mr. POMEROY; that quite a good deal was 
used by Mr. Ross—Mr. Ross’s agent, Mr. 
Perry Fuller. He told me he had paid eleven 
or twelve thousand dollars, and he showed me 
his check-book. He told me the names of 
those he had paid itto. He showed me the 
stub-book by which he paid it out. 

Question. Did he show you any he paid out 
for electing Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. No, sir; he was using his money 
principally for Mr. Ross. : 

Question. Did Mr. Pomeroy speak to you 
about using money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he did. He said it cost 
him a great deal. 

Question. Did hesay how it cost him-—-what 
use he had made of the money ? : 

Answer. My recollection now of what he 
stated is that it was hia hotel bills that coat 
him the most—some thousands of dollars, 

Question. That his hotel bill bad cost him 
some thousands of dollars? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a large amount; hig 
hotel bill was the principal item. I never in- 
quired or asked whether they were bnying men, 
or who were bought. 

Question. Did he explain how his hotel 
| bill came to cost him so much money? 

Answer. I think he said he was paying the 
bills of bis friends who were there at the hotel. 

Question. He did not treat any did he? — 

Anewer. I guess he did. I always thought 
the Senator played the dodge on that: he got 
John Martin to furnish the whisky, and I 
always supposed that he paid the bills, although 
I could not swear to that; it was done quietly 
at one side. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. Mr. Anthony does not mean to 
| say that any was drank in my presence ? 
Answer. O, no. I could swear that Í was 
| invited by Colonel Martin several times,.and 
very good liquors they were. 

By Mr. THURMAN: 

Question. What was the political complex- 
il ion of that Legislature~—how many Repub: 
licans and how many Democrats? 

Answer, It isa mere question of memory. 
I think twenty or twenty-tive Democrats out of 
about one hundred members of both branches. 
i Question. For whom did the Democrats vote 
in the election when Mr. Pomeroy waselected ? 

Answer. Some of them voted for him. i 

Question. And some for Carney ? ` 

Answer. Yes; for Lee, and some for Car- 
ney ; Carney, Lee, and Ross, I think. 

By Mr. Locas: 

Question. That was in Mr. Ross's election; 
butin Mr. Pomeror'’s election the journal seems 
to show that there were only votes for Lee and 
POMEROY. ii 

Answer. O, yes; that was on the first bal- 
| lot—in the ballot for the long term. 

By Mr. THURMAN: : 

Question. Was Lee a Republican also? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were both Republicans ; there 
was no Democratic candidate? 

Answer. None. 

Question. Were there a good many friends 
of Pomeroy there? 
| Answer. Yes, sir; 
| friends. 
| 


a large number of his 


Question. Can you state the names of any of 
them? | 

Answer. T ought to know five hundred of 
them, but you ask me and I cannot: nawe them. 
The man that I recollect most by seeing bim 
about the room was George Anthony; there 
was Jobn A. Martin and Judge Horton. 
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Question. As. between Lee and Pomeroy, 
who did-Perry Fuller favor? 

Answer. He favored Pomeroy, I should say. 
That is only an impression, however.: 

Question. What was Perry Fuller’s business? 

Answer. Government contractor. 

Question. For what? 

Answer. Indian contracts. 

Question. For supplies to Indians ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Treaty goods? 

Answer. Yes, sir. i 

Question. How long had he been engaged in 
that business before this election in 1867? 

Answer. Six, eight, or ten years. 

Question. In what part of Kansas did he 
live? 

Answer. I think at that time he lived 
Washington. 

Question. Where is that ? 

Answer. It is here—this city. 

Question. He did not live in Kansas? 

Answer. I think not. He has lived in Otta- 
wa and in the Indian country. 

Question. He did not claim to be a citizen 
of Kansas? 

Answer. He did livein Lawrence for awhile ; 
I do not know but he lived in Lawrence then. 

Question. Where did Mr. Pomeroy then live? 

Answer. At Atchison, 

Question. Do you know of Mr. POMEROY 
using any money or other valuable thing to 
secure his election to the Senate, or to obtain 
votes? 

Answer, I do not. 

Question. Do you know of any person who, 
as a friend of his, or who was in communica- 
tion with him, using auy money or other valu- 
able thing to get votes tor him? 

Answer. I do nat. 

Question. Is there any matter that occurs to 
“yourself connected with that election that is 
material to this inquiry? If there is, state 
anything that you have not already stated. 

Answer, I could not state anything except 
my belief; that would not be evidence, Í un- 
derstand. 

Question. You can state the facts upon 
which you found your belief, 

Answer, The memory of that whole thing 
has gone from me to a great extent; so much 
s0, that I could not state to-day the names of 
five members of that Legislature, and probably 
I kuew three fourths of them. 

Question. At what time was that Legislature 
elected? 

Answer. Elected in the November preced- 
ing that January. 

Question. November, 1866 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Before the election of that Legis- 
lature, was it understood that Mr. Pomzroy 
would be.a candidate for the Senate? 

Answer. It was. 

Question. Was that discussed among the 
people before the election of that Legislature 
as to Mr. Pomeroy’s chance to be elected ? 

Answer. The belief was that he would be 
elected. 

Question. Do you know of the use of money 
or any valuable thing, or promise of office or 
contracts by Mr. Pomeroy, or any confiden- 
tial or intimate friend of his, before the elec- 
tion of members of the Legislature, to influ- 
ence the election of members? 

Answer. Well, as I said before, the memory 
has faded out and gone. IJ cannot say that I 
can remember it. 

Question. Do you know of the use of money 
or other valuable thing, or promise of office 
or contracts after the election of members, and 
before the assembling of the Legislature? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Who were the leading members 
of the Legislature favoring the election of Mr. 
Pomzzox? 


in 


Answer. Well, sir, I cannot name a man 
now. If I think a moment I may; our own 
members—the members from our. own county. 

Question. Think a moment, and name any 
leading and influential members in favor of 
PomEroy’s election. 

Mr. Pomeroy. If you will give him a list of 
the names be can tell: 

The Wirxess. If you will give me a list of 
the names I can tell you very quickly. 

Mr. Logay. The senate journal shows that 
the senators present were Messrs. Abbott, 
Blakely, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge, Emmert, 
Fisher, Foster, Graham, Green, Haas, Har- 
vey, Lowe, Maxson, McFarland, Price, Riggs, 
Rogers, Scott, Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, 
Veale, Wiley, Wood. 

The Wrrness. The majority of them favored 
Mr. Pomeroy; twelve or thirteen, I think. Is 
not McFarland among that list of senators? 

Mr. Logan. Yes, sir. 

The Wrrvess. McFarland wasa Democrat. 

Mr. Logan. He voted for Lee, not for Pome- 
ROY. 

The Wirwess. I recollect that he did not. 
He agreed to vote for Mr. Pomeroy. He was 
the only man I talked with. 

Mr. Logan. Blakely, Clarke, Foster, Gra- 
ham, Haas, Harvey, and McFarland voted for 
Lee. , 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. THURMAN : 

Question. Do you remember any in the 
Pouse of representatives who were active for 
nim { 

Mr. Logan. I will read the list of members 
of the House voting for Mr. POMEROY: 

Allen, Barber, Booth, George W. Bowman, Wil- 
liam Bowman, Bryant, Buits, Clark, Cloyee, Colum- 


bia, Crocker, Draper, Dugan, Hstep, Faulkner, Finn, 


Gates, J. K. Goodin, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, 


Hannon, Hannuns, Harmon, Harper, Hindman, 


Huffman, Jacquith, R. W. Jenkins, A. Johnson, F. 


M. Johnson, Kendall, L. Kennedy, T. H. Kennedy, 
Kibbey, Killen, Knigbt, Lane, Lecompto, Lindsay, 
Loomis, Luce, Lyon, Manlove, May, Miller, Moore, 
Olivér, Palmer, Powor, Przybylowicz, Robb, Rogers, 
Rupe, Sheldon, Spencer, Sponable, C. H. Thompson, 
G. W. Thompson, Throckmorton, Travis, Tucker, 
Updegraff, Venard, Way, Wells, Wilson. 
By Mr. THURMAN: 

Question. Do you recollect now any of those 
members of the house of representatives as 
having been active for POMEROY ? 

Answer. Oh, yes; a large number of them ; 
prominent men there. 

Question. As active for him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Manlove, Columbia, and 
those men. 

Question. Do you know whether any mem- 
bers of the house or senate who voted for Mr. 
Pomeroy were afterward appointed to office 
under the Federal Government? 

Answer. [recollect one there, a Mr. Palmer, 
who was made afterward or was then an Indian 
agent for the Pottawatomies. 

Question. Did he vote tor Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. Yes, sir. a 

Question. You do not know whether his 
appointment was before or after the vote for 
Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. No, sir. The only man in the whole 
list that I recollect talking with myself was 
Mr. McFarland, and he voted against Pome- 
ROY. 

Question. Do you know any other who was 
appointed ? 

Answer. Lrather think Manlove was after- 
ward appointed postmaster at Fort Scott. I 
think it was after. 

Question. How long after? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. On whose recommendation ? 

Answer. I do not know. I only know he 
was afterward postmaster at Fort Scott. 

Question. Do you think of any others? 

Answer. If I read them over I could tell, 
perhaps. 


_ Question, Will you look over them? [Sub- 
mitting the senate journal above mentioned. ] 
“Answer. Mr. Abbott has held an office— 
Indian agent. 

Question. When was Mr. Abbott appointed 
Indian agent? 

Answer. I cannot say. I think he was an 
Indian agent at that time. It oceurs to me 
that he resigned his Indian agency after he was 
elected, as there was some difficulty about his 
being an Indian agent and in the senate at the 
same time. I may be mistaken about that. 

Question. After the election was he reap- 
pointed to his Indian agency? 

Answer. If I am correct he was, if he was 
the man. 

Question. How long did he hold that agency? 

Answer. Some time—a year or two. 

Question. Is he alive now? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he is; he is: here in this 
city. 

Question. Go on. 

Answer. Mr. Emmett held an office—either 
register or receiver of the land office. 

Question. Before or after that election ? 

Answer. I cannot say. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. At Humboldt. 

Question. You cannot say whether it was 
before or afterward ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Under the constitution of Kan- 
sas isa United States officer eligible to be a 
member of the Legislature? 

Answer. He is not. . 

Question. Then he was not in the land office — 
at that time? 

Answer. He was not. 

Question. Was he afterward ? 

Answer. He was afterward. 

Question. About how long after that elec- 
tion? j 

Answer. I cannot say. 

Question. Go on to the next. 

Answer. Mr. Lowe—my recollection is that 
he voted for Mr. Pomeroy. He afterward held 
the office of mail agent for a few months. 

Question. When did he hold that office—how 
long after? 

Answer. I cannot say; I have no recollec- 
tion of the date. 

Question. Go on. 

Answer. Mr. Maxson has held an office. I 
think he was in the land office—either receiver 
or register. 

Question. How long after the election was 
he appointed ? 

Answer. I cannot tell. 

Question. Go on to the next. 

Answer. There are none of the rest of them 
that I recollect about; those are-all the sen- 
ators. The only man that I secured for Pome- 
roy was John Hannon. 

Question. That you secured ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; through my influence I 
got him to vote for Pomeroy. He wasa Dem- 
ocrat. 

Question. He drank -some of Martin’s 
whisky? 

Answer. I presume he did. We didn’t call 
that Martin’s whisky, we calied it Pomeroy’s 
whisky. 1 do not see any of these represent- 
atives that I recollect now of holding an office. 

Question. Do you know whether any one 
of those gentlemen who were appointed to 
office, as you have stated, or held office, were 
appointed on the recommendation of Mr. 
PomMERoY? f 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know whether any promise 
was made to any of them that if they voted 
for Mr. Pomeroy they should be appointed to 
any office? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know if any of vhose gen- 
tlemen who voted for Mr. Pomeroy were? 
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Answer. I would like to say I believe some |! Answer. Yes, sir; in the early part of the || and based largely upon local grounds. Mr. 


of them were. I was there. 
of them were, but I cannot name one. 
no doubt we talked the matter over, but I can- 
not recollect one. 


I believe some | 
Ihave |, 


| 


Question. Do you know of any of the gen- 


tlemen who voted for Mr. Pomeroy afterward | 


having an Indian contract, or any Government |; 


contract? 
Answer. I do not now recollect any. 
ion. Doyourecollectanything material 
that you have not already stated ? 
Answer. I do not. 


[The foregoing testimony having been read í be between Ross and Carney for the short 


over to the witness, he adds:] In saying I 
# secured” the vote of John Hannon, I merely 
meant that I talked with him and urged him 
to vote for Mr. Pomeroy. I believe be did 
vote for him. 
Wasnineton, D. C., 
May 21, 1872. 

George T. Anthony sworn and examined : 

The CusirMaNn pro tempore, (Mr. LOGAN.) 
As this witness is called on behalf of Mr. POME- 
ROY he will open the examination. 

' By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. State your residence, age, and 
oceupation. 

Answer. My residence is the city of Leav- 
enworth, Kansas; I am the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Kansas Farmer; I am forty-nine 
years old. 

tion. Were you at Topeka during the 
senatorial election of 1867? 

Answer, I was, sir. 

Question. Where were you stopping? 

Answer. I stopped at the Capitol House, sir. 

Question. Where were the headquarters of 
Mr. Pomeroy, who was a candidate? 

Answer. At the Capitol House. 

Question. Were you in his rooms constantly, 
frequently, day and night—all the time? 

Answer. Very frequently, every day. 

Question. Do you know of Mr. Russell 
being there frequently? 

Answer. I never saw him there. 

Question. Do you know Mr. Russell? 

Answer, I do. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer. Ed. Russell, we call him. I do 
not. know whether it is Edward or Edmund. 
He writes his name, ‘Ed. Russell.”’ 

Question. Do you know of his being there 
night and day? í 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you seen his testimony in 
that book, [report of the joint committee of the 
Kansas Legislature?] 

Answer. Yes; I have read that testimony. 

Question. Do you know of his being in my 
room? 

Answer. I never saw him there. 

Question. Do you know of Perry Fuller 
being there often? 

Answer. I saw him in the building. I never 
saw him in your room, 

Question. Did he occupy rooms adjacent to 
mine? 

. Answer, Ido not suppose he occupied rooms 
in the building. J know he did not occupy the 
rooms you were occupying, 

Question. Did you. have any conversation 
yourself with Mr. Russell? 

Answer. Never. 

Question, Who was Russell supposed to 
favor, whose election? 

Answer. Mr. , a distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi—Lee. 

Mr. Locay.. Louisiana? 

The Wreness. Yes, sir; Louisiana; Mr. 
ee. ; 

By Mr. Pomeroy: | i 


: Question. Was Thomas Carney a candida 
against me? 


|; you for two or three days prior to the election. 


i 


ud 


canvass he was. 

Question. Was he a candidate against me at 
the time Mr. Russell mentions in his testi- 
mony—about midnight the night before the 
election? 

Answer. I understood it to be conceded by 
all parties that he was not a candidate against 


H 
t 
i 
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iit was conceded by Carney’s friends and by 
| all parties that Mr. Pomeroy would be elected 
| for the long term on the first ballot in joint 
; convention. The contest was understood to 


į term. 
| Question. State if you know anything else 
| material to this investigation. As you were 
i with me nearly all the time, state whatever 
| you choose to state in regard to this matter. 
! I bave not had any conference with you, but I 
| will ask you to state whatever you know that 
i was improperly done or said in reference to 
i this matter. 
/ Answer. Well, sir, I can only state in gen- 
| eral terms that I was editor of the Evening 
| Bulletin, and had labored very earnestly ail 
| through the campaign for Pomeroy and against 
| Carney. I felt a deep interest in it. In all 
| my correspondence and communications, and 
| my presence there at Topeka, I was not made 
| acquainted with anything that was iniproper, 
| or that tended to corruption in any way, shape, 
; or manner. 
Question. Do you know about my using 
| whisky ? 
| Answer. No, sir. I do not use it myself, 
| and I never saw you use it. 

Question. Did you know Perry Faller? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I knew him. 

Question. Did you know of his being in my 
room frequently or constantly? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw him there. 

Question. What do you know about any 
check-book or bank-book being in my room ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I never saw one, if you 
had one; I never saw any money or evidence 
of it there. 

Question. You never saw Perry Fuller have 
a check-book there? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. THURMAN: 


Question. When was the first senatorial elec- 
tion ever held in Kansas? 

Answer. I went to Kansas myself in 1865. 
I am not acquainted with the politics of Kan- 
sas prior to that. 

Question. This wasa reélection of Mr. Pomes- 
ROY? 
| Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Anthony, do you know of 
any person, who voted for Mr. Pomeroy on 
that occasion, being appointed to office after- 
ward by the Federal Government? 

Answer. 1 can recall no such instance; I 
could not say there was not, 

Question. Do you know of any promises 
made to those gentlemen who voted for Mr. 
Pomeroy, that they should receive any office 
or Government contract—Indian contract—or 
anything of the kind? 

‘Answer. None whatever ever came to my 
knowledge then or since. 

Question. Was it understood, before the 
election of the members of the Legislature, 


reélection? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What seemed to be the feeling 
and sentiment of the Republican party of the 
State of Kansas in regard to his reélection? _ | 

Answer, The contest was all in the party, 
as there was but one party substantially within 
the State at that time, and that is substantially 
true now.: There was but one party in ps 
State, and it was a contest within the party, 


that Mr. Pomeror would be a candidate for | 


Carney lived in Leavenworth, the chief city of 
the State, and his claims were largely pressed 
on accoant of that, so far as our people were 
concerned. I was there myself and opposed 
his election. ae 

Question. Did there seem to be any prevail- 
ing sentiment in favor of any one before the 
election of the members of the Legislature? 

Answer. Nothing more than discussions 
which always occur. 

Question. How did the feeling run? 

Answer. The impression was very general 
that Senator Pomeroy would be reélected 
before the Legislature was elected. 

Question. After the Legislature was elected, 
and before it assembled, what was the general 
impression in regard to Senator PomERoy’s 
reélection? 

Answer. Parties were confident upon both 
sides that he would be elected and that Car- 
ney would be elected. The lines were very. 
closely drawn and they had earnest supporters, 
confident believers in the.election of each of 
them. >; 

Question. They were at that time—before 
the assembling of the Legislature—supposed 
to be candidates against each other for the 
long term? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were thetwo prom- 
inent candidates bu “ore the people of the State. 

Question. And continued to be candidates 
against each other up to two or three days 
before the election? l 

Answer. Yes, sir; both were struggling for 
the long term. i 

Question. Carney never was a 
the short term ? 

Answer. No, sit; not until within three or 
four days of the election. 

Question. Was he then? 

Answer. Yes, sir; distinctly so. 

Question. Did be get any votes? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he got all of them except 
those for Ross. They were the only candi- 
dates at the last ballot. ' 

Question. Was there any caucus of the 
Republican members before going into the 
election ? 

Answer. Not in the sense in which we use 
to hold caucuses. Base 

Question. No nomination by caucus? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They just wentinto the Legislature 
and voted? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was no party caucus; 
only the friends of the different candidates. 
There has never been a party caucus since I 
have been in the State. ues 

Question. Atter the Legislature assembled, 
was there any doubt as to the result of the con- 
test between Carney and Pomeroy? 

Answer. Q, yes, sir; it was not settled when 
the Legislature assembled which of the two 
would be elected. As I said, Mr. Carney re- 
mained a candidate against POMEROY up to 
within two or three days before the election. 

Question. Is Carney living in Kansas? 

Answer. Yes, sir; bis family is living in our 
city. He is in business at St. Louis. 

Question. Where did Perry Fuller ‘then 
reside? . ` 

Answer. He was residing here, I think, sir. 

Question. In Washington city? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. What was his business? 

Answer. He was always understood by me 


candidate for 


| 
| 


| to be a contractor—a Government contractor 
in the Indian business. . 

Question. For appas or merchandise to 
falill Indian treaties 


‘Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Do you know when he first ob- 
tained a contract of that kind? . 
| Answer. No, sir ; it was before my residence 
| in the State. 
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Question. When was that? 

Answer. In October, 1865, I went there. 

Question. Do you know what influences were 
used to procure contracts for him ? 

Answer. I do not. ; 

Question. Did he continue a Government 
coutractor after the election in 1867? 

Answer. I could not say. 

Question. Was he for or against Mr. Pomu- 
ROY, as between Pomeroy and Carney? 

Answer. It would be impossible for me to 
say. J never knew him to be identified with 
it at all, In the contest between Ross and 
Carney he was for Mr. Ross positively. Up to 
that ‘time l do not remember what his position 
was. 

Question. You do not remember whether he 
was for Pomeroy or Carney in the contest 
between them? : 

Answer. [never knew him to identify bhim- 
self as to the contest between individuals until 
I knew him identified with Mr. Ross, working 
for his election. 

Question. As between Ross and Carney, 
which side did Mr. Pomeroy take? 

Answer. lt was supposed he was for Mr. 
Ross. 

Question. Do you know of his using any 
money to elect Ross? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know of any money being 
used by anybody in the eleccion? 

Answer. Not to my knowledge. 

Question. Or any valuable thing? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Any promises of office? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or contracts ?, 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know of anything further, 
material to this investigation, that you have 
not stated? 

Answer. I do not. 

[he foregoing testimony having been read 
over to the witness, he adds:) The question is 
asked me, ‘‘ Did there seem to be any prevail- 
ing sentiment in favor of any one before the 
election of the members of the Legislature ?”’ 
to which I answered, ‘‘Nothing more than 
discussions which always occur.” I will say 
that there was an almost universal sentiment 
in favor of the reélection of Senator POMEROY. 


Wasuineroy, D. C., 
Taursnay, May 23, 1872. 
Joshua Wheeler sworn and examined. 
By Mr. LOGAN: 

Question. State your name and age. 

Answer. Joshua Wheeler; forty-five. 

Question. Residence? 

Answer. Pardee, Atchison county, Kansas. 

Question. What is your occupation? 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. Mr. Wheeler, what do you know 
in. reference to the contest for Senator in 1867 
between Mr, Pomeroy and others? 

Answer. 1 was at Topeka some time. 

Question. During that contest? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you know in reference to 
any vorruption, or in reference to Mr. Pome- 
ROY procuring votes for the office of United 
States Senator, if anything? State just what 
you know, 

Answer. I can state the fact I stated there 
in that report, how I learned the fact in refer- 
ence to. that $100. 

Mr. Logan. State it. 

Lhe Wrrvess. I can give the circumstances, 
as I heard them, that brought the fact to my 
knowledge. I will state that the first day of 
the ballot there was a good deal of excitement. 
I ihiuk it was in the afternoon that the friends 
of Mr. Pomeroy seemed to be somewhat dis- 
appointed as to the result of the ballot—a pre- 


liminary vote, I think it was. After the. bal- 
loting was over, I was down at the Capitol 
Hotel, where Mr; Pomeroy’s ; friends .were 
staying, and they were cursing and swearing 
about some man that had gone back on them. 
I learned that this man—I do not recollect of 
hearing his name then, but I ,heard since it 
was Wells—hbad $100 paid to Mr. Horton to 
secure his seat, withthe understanding that he 
should vote for Mr. Pomeroy, and he had gone 
back on them, and either voted for Carney on 
the first ballot, or against them on some pre- 
liminary vote, Thatis how I come to know 
that fact. 

Question. Who was this man that you say 
$100 was paid to? 

Answer. L did not kanow his name when I 
was before the committee. Ihavesince learned 
that it wag Mr. Wells. I donot know that the 
man's name was stated to me at the time, The 
fact was stated in that way. 

Question. You say this $100 was paid to him 
for what purpose? 

Answer. It was paid, I understood, to Mr. 
Horton, his attorney; it was a contested seat; 
it was paid to Mr. Horton, as his attorney, to 
secure his seat. 

Question. Wells bad a contested seat? 

Answer. Yea, sir. 

Question. And Horton was paid $100 as the 
attorney for Wells? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Horton was not in the Legisla- 
ture? A 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He was a mere lawyer outside? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You understood $100 was paid by 
Mr. Pomuroy? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From whom did you understand 
that? 

Answer. I would not like to be positive. It 
was stated among the friends of Mr. Pomeroy 
at the hotel while this excitement occurred 
after the first ballot. There were twenty men 
in the room, may be. 

Question. Do you know whether Mr. Wells 
was a POMEROY man or not? 

Answer. I did not know him. 

Question. Did you ever talk with Mr. Wells 
on the subject ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are you acquainted with him 
now? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are you acquainted with Mr. Hor- 
ton ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Question. Did you ever talk with him on th 
subject ? 

Answer. I never did, sir. 

Question. Then as I understand you, you 
heard a conversation between the friends of 
Mr. Pomeroy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question.. Where it was stated that Mr. 
Pomeroy had given Mr. Horton, who was an 
attorney and not a member of the Legislature, 
$100? A 

Answer. Yes, sir. ; 

Question. To defend the seat of Mr. Wells, 
which was being contested in the Legislature? 
_ Answer. Yes, sir. That was my understand 
ing. . 

Question. Have you any- knowledge what- 
ever of that yourself? 

Answer. No, sir; no more than I have 
stated. 

Question. Mere rumor? 

Answer. I merely heard it among these men 
there. ras 
Question.. You do not know Mr. Wells? 
Answer. I do not know Mr. Wells. . 
Question. You know Mr. Horton? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


. Question. But never talked with him on that 
subject? T A : ; 

Answer. Noy site... : i oe 

Question.. You have no knowledge of your 
own on the subject ? aye x 

Answer. No, sir... T EE 

Question.: Do you know who gave you this 
information? —, : . 

Answer. No, sir. Iam not positive, because 
it was talked of among so many. . It has. been 
many years ago, It was talked of among the 
friends of Mr. Pomeroy.- I would not dare to 
be positive on that point., . 

Question.. Do you know whether there was 
any probability of Mr. Pomeroy being defeated 
in that contest? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; I understood there was. 

Question. Do you know how the vote stood? 

Answer. I don’t remember. I was in the 
hall on the final ballot, but at the first vote 
they didn’t allow but. one or two men in to 
each member. Each man had the right to take 
two friends with him—to admit two friends on 
the floor. Iwas on the floor. . 

Question. Do you know whether Mr. Carney 
received any votes for Senator against Mr. 
PomERoy? i 

Answer. I have forgotten just exactly the 
nature of the contest. Iknow Mr. Carney 
wasa candidate in opposition to Mr. POMEROY, 
but my impression is that at the last Mr. Car- 
ney came up for simply the short term. 

Question. I will call your attention to the 
journal of the senate of Kansas and refresh 
your. recollection. The jouraal shows that on 
that ballot for the long term there was no one 
voted for except Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Lee. 

Answer. I had some conversation with Gov- 
ernor Carney when I first went there. -I know 
he was a candidate for the long term against 
Mr. Pomeroy, and I know Governor Carney 
told me the last morning before the first ballot 
that he was not a candidate against Mr. Pome- 
ROY, but for the short term. 

Question. The journal shows that Lee only 
was balloted for against Mr. Pomeroy. 

Answer, I know he was a candidate for the 
long term before that. - He so told me. 

Question. Mr.’ Pomeroy seems to have 
received 84 votes against 25 on the final vote 
that decided it. Was the contest of such s 
character as would justify the belief that it 
was necessary to resort to any means other 
aan fair ones to secure Mr. PomEnoy’s elec- 
tion j 

Answer. Only in the first of the contest 
there was. My opinion is that the opinion 
prevailed at the commencement that Mr. Car- 
ney’s chances were just as good as Mr. Pomr- 
ROY’S. í 

Question. If the opinion prevailed that his 
chances were just as good as Mr. Poms- 
ROY’S—~you were there all the time 

The Witness. No, sir; Í think J arrived at 
Topeka about ten days before the election. I 
would not be positive. I was sent for. 

Question. If that was the state of things at 
first, what transpired that caused such a change 
as to give Mr. Pomeroy 84 votes against 25, 
while Mr. Carney received no votes? 

Answer. Well, sir, I don’t know that I can 
give any reason. I don’t know that I could 
tell what produced: the change. I simply 
know the fact, and I have heard it stated 
repeatedly by men who were there, that at the 
outset Mr. Carney’s chances were good, but 
Mr. Pomeroy simply out-generaled him. 

Question. But what was the immediate 
cause that brought the thing about? 

Answer. I don’t know. -I have heard—but 
I will not state what I have heard. 

Question. ‘Is there: any other fact that you 
know in connection with this matter? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know that there is. 

Question. Mr. Wells, you say, did-not vote 
| for Mr, Pomeroy? z 
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Answer. I will not be certain about that. 
It-has been so long it has slipped my mind 
whether it was on the first ballot or on some 
preliminary vote that he failed. 

Question. Anyhow, Mr. Wells did not vote, 
as your information was, in the way that he 
was to vote? 

Answer, That is what I understood: 

Question. It was on some preliminary vote ? 

Answer, I think it was on some preliminary 
vote. i 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. You speak of being sent for. Who 
sent for you? 

Answer. I received a letter from Colonel 
John A. Martin, stating that you desired my 
presence at Topeka. 

Question. In whose itterest were you there ? 

Answer. I was sent for in your interest, I 
believe. 

Question. Did anybody pay you anything 
there? 

Answer. I stayed at the hotel, but that did 
not cost me anything. You simply paid my 
expenses. I rode over on horseback, and I 
presented a bill for. my horse. 

Question. Did Governor Carney pay you 
anything? 

Answer. No, sir; nots cent. 

Question. Have you ever read what pur- 
ports to be your testimony in the report of 
this investigating committee of the Kansas 
Legislature ? 

Answer. I have, sir, 

Question. Are you correctly reported in that 
document? 

Answer. Well, the testimony there, or the 
evidence in the case of. Mr. King is not as I 
recolleet it exactly; but in your case I think 
it is substantially correct. 

Question. Have you ever read an affidavit 
taking back any of this testimonyas published 
in this book? 

Answer. I have made a statement to Mr. 
King that there was some testimony there that 
was not as I recollected it. I gave a statement 
to that effect. 

Question. Did you swear to it? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. Is this your affidavit? [Submit- 
ting a document appended to the testimony of 
this witness. ] 

Answer. | don't know. Mr. King read that 
over to me. That is my signature. [Exam- 
ining the document.] Yes, sir; I believe that 
ig it. 

Question. That is your affidavit or what you 
have sworn to, since that testimony was taken, 
in regard:to that testimony ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 1 have no recollection 
of the question coming there, just in the shape 
it did, in that first place. 

Question. Was it because this book was not 
correctly kept, or how did the mistake occur? 

Answer. That I can’t tell. The question 
that I supposed was asked me was exactly the 
question that was put to Mr. Murphy. 

Question, Why is this incorrect? Is it be 
cause you were not correctly reported, or be 
cause they did not print it right? 

Answer. } can't tell. I have no recollection 
of the question coming in that shape. Mr. 
King took exceptions to it. 

Question. As to :the way you are reported 
here in ‘this. book, state, whether you think it is 
the fault of the reporter or printer. 

Answer. That I can't account for. 

Question. You only know it is incorrect? 

Answer. I have no recollection of the ques- 
tiun being asked me in the shape it appears in 
that book—not the least. It was altogether a 
different question, as | understood it. 

Question. You spoke of this Mr. Wells. Do 
you know bow be voted? ; 

Answer. L understood that he voted for you 
finally. 


Question. Do you know of his voting against 
me at all? 

Answer. I can simply state what I keard. I 
was notin the house. They didn’t allow me 
in the house at the time that vote was taken. 

Question. Have you generally been for Mr. 
Carney; were you tor Mr. Carney in this elec- 
tion of 1871? l 

Answer. Xes, sir. 

Quéstion. 1 mean 1867? 

Answer. No, sir; I was for Mr. POMEROY 
then, not for Mr. Carney. 

Question. In the contest between Carney 
and Ross, how were you? 

Answer. My feelings would have led me to 
Mr. Carney, but I didn’t take any part in it 
at all, because my object was to secure your 
election. 


The following is the affidavit referred to in 
the evidence of Joshua Wheeler: 


Hon. Joshua Wheeler, of Atchison county, Kan- 
sas, after béing duly sworn, deposeth and saith: 

1. Thatin my testimony before the joint commit- 
tee of investigation I have unintentionally wronged 
Mr. S. C. King, of Atchison, and bad I known that 
my testimony would appear and have the bearing 
that it has, I would have gone before the committee 
and had the same corrected, 

2, I do not know, nor did any person give me 
directly to understand, that S. ©. King voted for 
Mr. Clarke in consideration of a Federat position. 

3. Ido not know, nor did any person give me to 
understand. that Mr. Clarke failed in his efforts to 
secure Mr. King a position, nor do I know norhavel 
heard that Mr. Clarke ever tried to get Mr. Kinga 
consulship. ot . 

4. There was nothing in that “letter” mentioned 
in my testimony but a request from myself to Mr. 
CALDWELL to aid Senator Pomeroy in his effort to 
secure Mr. King a consulship. . 

5, Lhave no knowledge of the questions as they 
appear in the evidence being asked by the com- 


mittee. JOSHUA WHEELER. 
Sworn to and subscribed hefore me this 13th day of 
May, A. D.1872, B. F. HUDSON, 


Justice of the Peace. 
Wasuineton, D. C., 
TueRrsDnay, May 28, 1872. 
William Spriggs sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Locay: 

Question. State your name, age, residence, 
and occupation. 

Answer. William Spriggs; forty-six; Gar- 
neit, Kansas ; farmer. 

Question. Mr. Spriggs, you were sworn, I 
believe, before an investigating committee of 
the Legislature of Kansas, in reference to the 
election, in 1867, of Mr. Pomeroy to the United 
States Senate? 

Answer. Yes. sir. 

Question. Will you state what you know, if 
anything, in reference to improper means hav- 
ing been used by Mr. PoneRoy to procure his 
election? 

Answer. I know nothing at all about it per- 
sonally. I was in Topeka. I don’t know 
anything at all that Mr. Pomeroy did of my 
own knowledge. 

Question. You say you know nothing what- 
ever, of your own knowledge, in connection 
with it? 

Answer. Nothing whatever. Nothing what- 
ever, 


Question. Were you there during the con- 
test? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you in Mr. Ponrroy's 
room? 


Answer. I was not. 

Question. Did you take any interest in the 
campaign ? 

Answer. I took some little interest in the 
campaign. 

Question. Who did you favor? l 

Answer. I favured the election of Governor 
Carney. ‘ 

Question. As against Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. We started out with that view. 
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The contest, I believe, as I recollect it now. 
simmered down to between General Lee an 
Mr. Pomeroy ; but I wasa friend of Governor 
Carney, and went there to assist in the elec- 
tion of Governor Carney to the United States 
Senate. 

Question. How was the contest carried on 7 
You say you know nothing improper abont it. 
Was ita fair contest as to who should ‘have 
the most friends? ` : 

Answer. So far as I know, it was. 

Question. Did you see anything that was 
improper in the conduct of the matter at all? 

Answer. I did not. I did not, sir. . 

Question. I ask if you testified as follows 
before the general committee of the Kansas 
Legislature to investigate this subject: *‘In 
1867, the evening of the election tor United 
States Senator, Perry Fuller told me that 
Pomeroy and Ross’s election had cost him 
$42,000; that he considered he had madé 
$58,000, for he had set apart $100,000 for 
it? i 

Answer. Yes, sir. That’s what Mr. Fuller 
told me in Dan Adams’s bank. lt was the 
afternoon after the election. 

Question. Is that a correct report of what 
you said? 

Answer. That that you have read to me off 
of that paper is true. I have not read that 
printed book. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 23, 1872. 

Albert H. Horton. called by Mr. Pomeroy, 

sworn and examined. i 
By Mr. Locay: 

Question. Please state your name, age, resi- 
dence, and occupation, : 

Answer. My name is Albert H. Horton. I 
reside at Atchison, Kansas. I have resided 
there for ten years, My business is that of 
practicing attorney. Tkold an official posi- 
tion at present. 

Question. What is that? 

Answer. I am United States attorney, for 
that district, vee 

Question. Mr. Wheeler, a witness here, has 
testified that in 1867, during the contest be- 
tween Mr. Pomeroy and otbers fora seat in 
the United States Senate, he understood or 
heard that Mr. Pomeroy had paid you, as 
atiorney, $100 to aid in securing the seat of 
a Mr. Wells, who, in consideration for that, 
was to vote for Mr. Pomeroy for Uniied 
States Senator. Will you state the facts in 
reference to the matter? 

Answer. Thesupremecourt of our State meets 
at Topeka. I was present there in attendance 
on thesupreme courtin the winter of 1867, and, 
I suppose, I remained longer at the capital on 
account of the senatorial election in progress, 
there being two Senators to be elected, Mr, 
John D. Wells was a representative—the sit- 
ling member—-from Marshall county, in our 
State. Fhad been acquainted with hima long 
time; had transacted legal. business: for him 
before that time, and bave since transacted 
legal business for him, and to-day have a suit 
for him in our county. His seat was contested 
by one John W. Bollinger, a partner of Bruin- 
baugh, both practicing attorneysin Marysville, 
Marshall county, Kansas. Mr. Bollinger, be- 
ing an attorney, was better acquainted’ with 
the necessary provisions or proceedings to con- 
test the seat of Mr. Wells, who was a farmer, 
and had given the legal or proper notice to 
take depositions, so that when the Legislature 
convened he could present that evidence and 
oust Mr. Wells immediately, and, as we sup: 
posed, before Mr. Wells could present his evi- 
dence. Mr. Wells and Mr. Vail, a gentleman 
from Marshall county, came to me and told 
me that Mr. Wells was iu danger of having bis 
seat taken from him withouta fair opportunity 
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to be heard. Itold Mr. Vail:and Mr. Wells | 


that any friendly act I could do. for .him 


some little advantage in having complied with 
the provisions ofthelaw. With Mr. Wells I went 


the committee to give Mr. Wells ten days’ 
time in which his evidence might be taken, ang 
prepared a resolution to be submitted to the 
ouse of representatives, that a commission 
be appointed by the speaker to go to Marshall 
county and take the evidence, and report within 
a period of ten days. I only appeared once 
before the committee on elections. A member 
of the committee on eleetions reported that 
resolution, which was passed by the house. 


The commissioner. was sent and the evidence | 


was taken. Mr. Wells never paid me anything 
for it; I never made any demand for it. Mr. 
Pomeroy never spoke to me about. it; he had 
no conversation with me about compensation 


either being agreed upon or mentioned. It || 


was an act of friendship toward a client, and 
as a man who was interested in local, matters 


from our county. Mr. John D. Wells is here ;, | 


he isa farmer. I took a little more interest in 
the matter because Mr. Bollinger was.an attor- 
ney in his county, and had, as we supposed, 
prepared his case to get a little advantage of 
Mr. Wells in the contest, 


By Mr. POMEROY: j 


Question. Was Mr. Wells for or against me || Wy ‘the northern road. and Pommnoy by the |i 


before you saw him? 

Answer. Mr. Wells was elected to vote for 
Mr. Pomeroy’s election, and Mr. Bollinger 
had been elected to vote for a gentleman 
named General Lee, now residing, at New 
Orleans. Before anything was said’it was the 
understanding and expectation that Mr. Wells 
would support Mr. Pomeroy out of regard for 
that vote in his constituency. "We havé a rail- 
road running from our city right through the 
portion of the county where Mr.. Wells resides, 
and that portion of ‘the county is locally in- 
terested with us, while the northern portion 
of the county is connected by a railroad’ with 
St. Joseph, aud Mr. Bollinger resides in the 
northern portion of the county, and locally ‘he 
is opposed to our interests. 

Question. Did Mr. Wells vote for me? 

Answer. I know he did vote for you. 

Question. Did he vote in a way to disap- 
point my friends at all? 

Answer. No, sir; he voted in accordance 
with the wishes of his constituents, and! was 
afterward reélected. Upon the contest in the 
election case the messenger we sent out was 
not able to or did not get the evidence we 
hoped, and the house decided the seat vacant. 
The candidates then went back and ran again 
and Wells was elected. At the next session 


or a subsequent session Mr. Wells was re- | 


turned again. 


Wasuinetor, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 28, 1872. 


John D. Wells, called by Mr. Pomeroy, 
sworn aud examined, 


By Mr. Logan: 


Question. Mr. Wells, wili you state, your |] 


name and age? ; ; 
Answer. John D. Wells ; forty-one years. 

` Question. Where do you reside? 
Answer. Barrett, Marshall county, Kansas, 
Question. What is your occupation ? 
Answer. Farming. 


Question. Mr. Wells, it was stated by Mr. | 


Joshua Wheeler that in 1867 you.were a mem- 
ber of the Kansas Legislature, and there was a 
contest made against you for your seat ;:that 
he heard it said that Mr; Horton, an attorney, 
had been employed to defend you—to attend to 


J; sa 


your matter in reference to your seat; that he 
had received $100, paid. by*Mr. Pomeroy to l 


him, and for.and in consideration of tha you 


\ [ |; were to cast your vote for Mr. Pommroy. for. 
would gladly do; that I saw Mr. Bollinger bad ji 


United Statea Senator; will you now.stase to 
the committee whether or not these statements 


| are gorrect? 
before the committee on elections and asked 


Answer. No, there is nothing in it correct, 


iso far ag I know, ab all. I wag a member that 
‘year, and I think I spoke to Mi. Horton my- 
; self. 
| ting member, and I asked Mr.. Horton to get 
| æ gammigsion to take evidence ; but he never 
| charged me anything. I nevery paid him any- 
}, thing, : 
i Question. Did you çonsider, that he. did it |] 
fas.a mere friendly act, as a neighbor and a 
 friend.? 


My seat was contested, .I was the sit- 


I never spoke to. him about pay- 


Answer. Yes, sir. 


: Question. Who were you in favor of as Uni- |{ 
| ted States Senator? |: 
| Answer. Oh, I was elected on the PomeROY |}: 
: issue, as it was called. 4 
| Question. You were elected, it being under- |} 
| stood that you were for Mr. Pomeroy? - 
| Answer. Oh, yés, six. The whole issue of the 


contest was between Lee and POMEROY. 


Question. You went there in favor of Pome: | 


ROY? , 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


Question. In the vote you were merely carry- | 
| ing out the wishes of your constituents? 
The whole fight of the |f 


Answer. Yes, sir. 
ontest was Pomuroy and Lee ; Lee supported 


Central Branch road. 
Question. I understand that vote was a free 


i vote, according to your own desire and the 


wishes of your constituents, without any con- 
sideration or any expectation. of fee or reward 
of any kind whatever? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s so. I would not 
have dared to have voted against Mr. Pome- 
ROY. 

By Mr. Anrsony: 


Question. Was there any preliminary vote 
before the finak-vote in which you voted con- 
trary to the wishes of Mr. Pommroy’s friends, 
so as to give any dissatisfaction ? 

. Answer. No, sir. 

[Upon hearing the foregoing testimony read 
over, the witness adds: fh saying Mr. Pom- 
EROY was supported by the Céntral Branch 
road, I mean this: the southern portion of our 
county: where I live are.in favor of the Central 
Branch road, and they supposed Mr. POMEROY 
could: help it in some way ; and: Lee was in 
favor of the St. Jo ‘and Denver road, the 
northern road, and Mr. Bollinger and E ranon 
those two issues. | 


Wasuinerox, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 28, 1872. 


James B. Abbott, called by. Mr. POMEROY, 


aworn and examined: 


By Mr. Logan: 
Question. State your name and’ age, 
Answer. James 
Question. Please state your residence, 
Answer. De Soto, Atchison county, Kan- 


8: 
Question. What is your occupation? 
Answer. A conveyanter. 


By Mr. POMEROY: 
Question, Were you a member of. the Legis- 


‘lature in 1867 ? 


Answer. I was. 

Question. Which branch ? 

Answer. A member of the senate. 

Question. Were you then holding or have 
you since held a United States office of any 
kind? : 

Answer. No, sir. . 

Question. Have you been appointed to any 
office ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not since then. 


| general terms. 


years; Salin, Kansas; attorney. 


By Mr.. LOGAN: o 
`- Question. . Who did you vote for 
States Senator for the long term ? - 

Answer. I voted for Mr. Pomeroy; for the 
short term. I voted for Mr. Ross--the two that 
were elected. ; 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. State anything you know in regard 
to that election; whether there was any doubt 
in regard to my election, if you choose to say. 

Answer. I never heard that there was any 
doubt about it at the time. I never heard 


for United 


| that there was any doubt raised at the’time. 


By Mr. Logan : a 
Question. L will ask you the general ques- 


} tion as to your knowledge of any improper 


means being used by Mr. POMEROY. to secure 


| bis election in any way whatever. Do yoa know 


of any? 
Answer. I do not. Be 
Question. Hither by means of money or other 


| things? 


Answer. No, sir. 


Wasrinetor, D. ©, 
Saturpay, May 25, 1872. 

Thomas Carney sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Logan: i v 

Question. State your name, age, occupation, 
and residence. : 

Answer. Thomas Carney; Leavenworth, 
Kansas; merchant; forty-six years.. - R 

Question. Governor Carney, the Senate has 
referred to us the charges of corruptian at the 
time of the election of Mr. Pommroy, in 1867, 
and we are investigating that matter now. 
If you know anything in reference to any im- 
proper means being used in 1867, at the time 
of the election. for Senator, by Mr. Pomeroy, 
for the purpose of procuring. his election, you 
will please state them. 

Answer. Well, I do not, Senator. I was 
not in a candition to know much of Senator 
PomExoy’s operations at that time, as I was 
his opponent, and not supposed to know what 
he was doing. All I knew was from common 
rumor. ; ` 

Question. Then: you say you know nothing 
of. your. own knowledge in reference to any 
improper means to procure votes on the part 
of Mr. Pomeror? : : 

Answer. No, sir; I cannot call any. to mind. 
I do not. know anything of my own. knowledge 
that I can now call to mind. 

Question. You spoke of common rumor; 
was that what we call ‘rumor inthe air,”’ 
mere general talk,. or some specific thing by a 
person professing to have knowledge.of it? . 

Answer. Well, it was, of course, what I 
heard coming second-hand. For ‘instance, 
Judge Thatcher stated. that Senator POMEROY 


| had told him his election had cost him a for- 
| tune; that it, had cost him a fortune’ to beat 
|. me. 
Bet _, || the Senator had said to them it cost. him a 
- Abbott; fifty-three past. || etane to beat me, or other words tœ that 
. effect. i 


Three or four other parties told me that 


Question. But did not specify how? 

. Answer. No, sir; did not say how; only-in 

WASHINGTON, D: €y 2 
Sarurpay, May: 25; 1872.: 
William A. Phillips, called by Mr. Pomtroy, 
sworn and examined) °° 80 

By Mr. Logaw:; © ”“ 

Question. State your name, residence, and 
occupation..; eee ae l ; 

Answer. William. A.. Phillips; forty-five 
By Mr. Pomeroy: i 


Question. I desire: to call your attention: to 
the testimony of Mr. Edward Russell, and 


1872.] 
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H 


especially to that part referring to Mr. Perry | 
Fuller and his quartera. [The testimony of 
Edward Russell given before this committee 
was here read over to the witness, for which 
see page —-] Now, tell what you know about | 
Perry Fuller coming there and where he had | 
his quarters. | 
Answer. I do not know where he had his! 
I was there from the beginning of | 
Perry Fuller was there a few | 
The caucusing and | 
fighting had been, going on nearly a week be- | 


quarters. 
| 

f 

} 

$ | 

fore he got there. I remember his coming, | 
| 

| 

i 


the struggle. f 
days betore the election, 


because they serenaded Mr. Clarke one night, | 
aud he arrived just at that time. 

Question. About how many days before the | 
election did he arrive? 

Answer. 1 could not tell exactly ; but two 
or three. But I think the heaviest part of the | 
struggle was over before he got there, except 
that in regard to the election of Mr. Ross. 

Question. Were you frequently at the hotel 
where I was? 

Answer. Very seldom. My own name in | 
the early part of the canvass had been used. | 
I think I was not in your room, although I 
met you once or twice. My recollection is | 
that you had nearly enough votes before the 
people, and was the only candidate who had. 
You were not elected the first day in the two 
houses, but on the first ballot in joint seasion. 
My impression is that Mr. Pomeroy had the | 
largest number of votes of any candidate; that ; 
is, the largest number before the people. That ' 
was the understanding. | 

Question. In whose interest was Perry Ful- | 
Whom did he come for? 

Answer. I do not know who he came for. ; 
He worked for Mr, Boss. When Mr. Ross | 
came I saw him in the Governor’s room, and, 
as hehad only a few votes, [asked him whether 
he was a candidate. He said he was on the | 
Micawber platform, waiting to see what would | 
turn up. 

Question. That was Ross? , | 
Answer. Yes, sir, I remember be asked me 
about the impeachment, or said something 

about it, but not relevant to this matter. 

Question. Were you acquainted with the | 
majority of the members of the Legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think I knew most of 
them, or all of them. ; 

Question. Was there any distinetive Demo- 
cratic candidate or party in. the Legislature? , 

Answer. All E know was, the night I had | 
the local caucus nomination, Judge Lecompte, 
with, I think, eleven others, came into my 
roomand tendered me ‘heir sapport, and said 


ler? 


there were thirteen Democrats in the Legista- || 


ture, He said I could get them all, or nearly ; 
all; that there was no Democratic candidate. | 

Question. How many members of the Legis- | 
lature were there in all? 

Answer. One hundred and nine or ten. | 
Every new county gives a new member. 

Question. As you were a candidate yourself, | 
I would like to ask you now—lI have never | 
i 
i 
i 
f 


asked you the question—whether you know of 
anything improper having been done by me or | 
my friends in that election? ; 

Answer, 1 donot. I did not know of any- | 
thing improper.. I heard rumors bob vot in | 
regard to yourself; but, of course, I cannot 
tell hearsay. © Mr. Fuller and myself weére 
not on terms in the army. He'was a econ- 
tractor? 

Question. Not on terms of friendship? 

Answer. No, sir; not at all. I searcely 
ever spoke to him, but I saw him there. Í 
saw him the night before the joint session. | 
went down to the room of General Lee I 
had heard something about that. 

Question, Do you know of his making any 
effort at all for me? : 

Answer. None whatever. I did not under 
stand that he did at all. - l 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
l 


| 
| 


} 


|| got there, 


I| had cost him, or thatthe canvasshad cost him 


recollect ? 


Question. You understood him to be for 
whom? : : 


Answet. Fer Mr. Ross. 

By. Mr. Loear : ; , 

Question. You speak of rumors; were those 
rumors in reference to the election of Mr. 
Poxngoy or Mr. Ross? ` f f 

Answer. At that time the rumors seemed | 
to be with. regard to Mr. Ross; but Ido not like 
to swear to rumors. 

Question. I do not ask you to, but I ask 
whether they were concerning Mr. Pomeroy 
or Mr. Ross? 

Answer. Myimpréssion is that Mr. Pomeroy 
was the only candidate who had a majority, or 
so near it that his election was almost certain, 
and it did notaffect him to any extent. There 
were very furious caucuses for two weeks 
before the election. I know Thad withdrawn 
before Perry Fuller arrived. I conceded Mr. 
Pomeroy’s election as certain before Mr. Fuller 


Wasuinetox, D. ©., 
Moxpay, May 27, 1872. 


Hon. Edmund G. Ross sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Logan: 


Question. Please give your namein full, and 
your age? : 

Answer. Edmund G. Ross; forty-five. - 

Question. Your residence and occupation? 

Answer. Coffeyville, Kansas; publisher. 

Question. We are now inquiring, Mr. Ross, 
into some matters connected with the election 
of Senator in the year 1867 in Kansas—in fact, 
into the election of Mr. Pomeroy. If you 
know anything in reference to procuring votes 
for Mr. Poxceroy for the Senate at that time, 
through any improper or corrupt means, I 
wish you would state it. 

Answer. I do not know anything of that of 
my own knowledge. I had a great many in- 
timations that such was the fact. The most I 
know in regard to it was from Mr. POMEROY 
himself. | 

Question. If Mr. Pomeroy stated anything | 
to you in reference to that matter you can 
state it. 

The Wirxess. You, wish me to state what 
Mr. Pomeroy said to me? 

Mr. Locay. Anything in refe rence to im- 
properly proeuring votes by corrupt means. 
That is the question. . 

Answer. Mr. Pomeroy said to me at one į 
stage of the canvass, toward its close, that 
it Had cost him at that time $30,000. 

Question. Did he say for what he had ex- 
pended the money? 

Answer. That was the inference that I drew, 

Question. I ask, did he state what he had 
expended the mouey for? 

Answer. Only in that way—that the election 


— TS. 


that amount of money. _ 

Question. Who was Mr. Pomeroy’s oppo- | 
nent? ; 

Answer. Mr. Carney—no. 
Rox.] Who was your opponent at that time, 
Pomeroy? i : | 

Mr. Poxwero¥. General Lée. i 

The Wirxess..No; that was after Lee got 
out of the way. i 

Mr. Axtyoxy. Lee was the only man voted 
for against Mr. Potteroy- 

The Wiryess, (to Mr. Pomeroy.) What 
time did Lee get owt of the way theré, if you 
You ouglit to know. 

Mr. Pomeroy. He never got out of the way | 
untit he wags beaten. He and F had all the 
votes that there Were for the long term. 

The Wrrvess. | do not knéw that theré was 
any perem distikctl: in the field in compe- 
tition with Mr. Pomeroy, at the time that this 
declaration was made that I speak of it. was 


ne | 


: | 
[To Mr. Pour. 


immediately previous to 
of the balloting. - ; 
By Mr. Locay: 

Question. Was there any time during that 
canvass when his election was doubtfal 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. l 

Question. What time was that? 

Answer. That was when Mr. Lee was rùn- 
ning in the canvass; in fact, it was doubtful 
all the time np to within-a few hours of the 
commencement of the balloting-——up to the day 
or the night before the commencement of the 
balloting. 

Question. Who was the person in opposition 
to him that seemed to have any chance ôf 
election? | : 

Answer. Mr.Lee and Mr. Carney were both, 
at times, in competition with Mr. POMEROY: 

Question. That doubt, then, was not dis- 
pelled antil the vote occurred ? 

Answer. Until that day; that is according 
to my recollection. 

Question. How did the vote start off ; do 
you recollect? _— i K 

Answer. Mr. Poxèkor had a majority of 
votes in the senate gn the first day’s ballot, 

Question. Who had the balance of those 
votes? Who ran? 

The Wrrxess, (to Mr. Pomeroy.) Who ran 
against you in the senate the first day? Was 
it Carney or Lee? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I do not remember how that 
was. I remember the joint convention the 
next day. I do not remember the senate 
balloting before we wentinto joint convention. 

The. Wrrxess, (after examining the, Kan- 
sas senate journal.) That was the fact. The 
vote was: between Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Lee 
in the separate session in the senate, I have 
been in other business besides running for the 
Senate since then, and I have forgotten agood 
deal of this. 

By Mr. Locan : 

Question. Inthe joint convention who were 
the candidates? as 

Answer. Mr. Pomeroy and. Mr. Lee for‘the 
long term, and Mr. Carney and myself for the 
short term—the unexpired term. .- 

Question. How did the vote stand between 
Mr. Pomeroy and Mn Lee? 

Answer. I see it stated here that Mr. Pomx- 
nox had eighty-fourvotes and Mr. Lee twenty - 
five. I had forgotten what the vote was. It 
was largely in his favor. Mr. Lee was hardly 
considered a candidate; that is, the chances 
were so slender that his candidacy was not 
regarded hardly as a bona fide one. ; 

Question. Who was the man that. waa under- 
stood to be the prominent candidate against 
Mr. Pomeroy ? : 

Answer. There was none—no prominent 
candidate in the joint convention, according 
to my recollection. 

Question. Inthe contest between Mr. Carney 
and yourself, was that contest a close one? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you elected ? 

Answer. Yes. sir. z 

Question: We might judge something of the 
other probably by that, as they were most inti- 
mateip connected. Was there anything in that 
coutest between: yourself and Mr. Carney of 
ihe character yop have named ? 

Answer. Nothing-that I know of. I learned 
afterward. ihat ove. man. who. voted for Mr. 
Poutroy and myself had received money. I 
heard so afterward. I never had any direct 
evidence in regard to: I heard that. he had, 
and was. inclined: to believe it. : 

Question. Who was he? l 

Answer, ‘His name was Finn. 

Question. Received money for what? 

Answer. Received money irom: both sides, 
to vote for. Mr. :PomEroy and: myself, ànd also. 
for Mr. Carney. : 
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Mr. Axtooxy. He did a good business. 

The Wirxess. I guess it is true, too; I 
was inclined to believe it. 

By Mr. Logan: E 

Question. Who told you that? 

Answer. I could not name now any one per- 
son who told it. to me, there were so many who 
suggested that that was probably the fact. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: 

Question. What made you believe it? 

Answer. Because it was so rumored, and 
substantiated in such a way. It came very 
direct. 

Question. How direct? 

Answer. Men said they not only believed it 
to be true, but had good reasons for believ- 
ing it. 

Question. Who were the men? 

Answer. I have forgotten, now, there were 
so many of them. One man who told me is 
now dead, Mr. Whiting. 

By Mr. Logan: . 

Question. Received money for voting for 
you? Did you authorize anybody to pay 
money for votes? 

Answer. No, sir. i 

Question. Did you pay him? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How. could you believe he re- 
ceived money for voting for you? 

Answer. 1 said because I heard it so often 
and from so many sources that I was inclined 
to believe it. i 

By Mr. ANTHONY: 

Question. Who did you believe paid him? 

Answer. I do not know, I could not say 
with any positiveness about that, on anything 
more than belief. Ifyou want to know who | 
believe paid him, I can say. 

By Mr. Logan: 

Question. Did you have any knowledge what- 
ever that anybody was to use money to pro- 
cure your election? £ 

Answer. No, sir; none whatever. 

Question. Iu is a matter of a good deal of 
importance, and. I wish you to get it in as 
legul a sense as possible. Now, if there was 
no one authorized to pay money for you, if no 
one did pay it to your knowledge, if you did 
not do it, and that is all the basis you have 
for your belief in connection with Mr. Poms: 
Roy and yourself both, is that a sufficient basis 
for you to form an opinion? 

Answer. Well, we can form an opinion 
many limes, and are convinced many times 
by incidental circumstances that are not good 
testimony in law. You are lawyer enough to 
know that. We are convinced of the exist- 
ence of certain facts oftentimes for which we 
cannot give a legal reason. That is true the 
world over. 

Question. A legal reason is no other than 
a reason ? . 

Answer. A reason may be a valid reason 
and not conform to the letter of the law. as 
testimony. 

Question. Where does Mr.. Finn live? 

Answer. I heard a short time ago—~and that 
is a case in point—I believe he lives at a cer- 
tain place, but I do not know it—that he lives 
down at either Batesville, in Arkansas, or 
Jacksonport. They are two points very near 
together. His name is D. C. Finn; either at 
Batesville or Jacksonport, Arkausas. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Finn is here intown. Ihad 
him subpenaed. 

‘The Wirness, (to Mr. Pomeroy.) Have 
you had Sharp, from Wyandotte, summoned, 
or Mr. Nelson? Now, there is a matter of 
belief that I have no positive knowledge about, 
yet it came to me from sucha source that I 
believe it. I do not say that I believe, but I 
am inclined to believe, that this Mr, Sharp 
was paid money. 


By Mr. Locan; 


Question. Which Mr. Sharp? 

Answer. That I just spoke of. I do not 
know his first name; have. forgotten, ; 

Question. You say you have reason to believe 
he.was paid. money; paid money for what? 

Answer. To vote for Mr. Pomeroy. 

Question, But hedid not vote for Mr. Poms- 
ROY 

Answer. Did he not? Then, of course, 
there is nothing of it. 

Mr. Locax. The vote here does not show 
his name at all. It shows Spencer, Sheldon, 
Spoonable, the only persons whose name com- 
menced with '*S’? who voted for him. I do 
not find his name, except on the yeas and nays, 
on going into the election. 

The Witness. Then my source of informa- 
tion was mistaken about his being a mem- 
er. . 

Mr. Logan. He wasa senator and voted on 
going into the election. [After examining 
further.] Yes; he did vote for Pomeroy 
when the vote was taken in the senate, but on 
joint vote he does not seem to have voted at 
all. {For journal of the joint convention 
showing the vote of Sharp in Joint convention, 
see pages 10-12. ] 

The Witness. Have you had Maxson sum- 
moned ? : 

Mr. Logan. No, sir. 

By Mr. Logan: : 
Question. Did you ever talk with Mr. Sharp? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who gave you this information ? 
Our object is to get at something that is defi- 
nite, and not mere rumors that would not jus- 
tify us in doing anything unless we could trace 
them. 

Answer. That is a matter that I have heard 
from various sources, too. It comes in the 
shape of the other matter thatI spoke of. I 
heard it with so much directness that I con- 
sidered—I was inclined to believe it to be 
true. 

Question. Did you hear that Mr. Pomeroy 
had paid $100 to have Mr. Well’s contested 
election attended to for him? 

Answer. I did hear of that not long since. 

Question. Did you hear it in the same way 
that you heard these other ramors? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I will say, however, that 
I never heard of that until lately. I think it 
would be well enough to summon Mr. Max- 
son, and I will tell you all I know about that. 
too, The only intimation I heard concerning 
improper influences in. regard to Mr. Max- 
son’s case was this: Mr. Maxson wrote to. me 
in 1867, asking me for an appointment. I 
walked across the room and asked Mr. Pome- 
ROY whether anything could be done for him, 
and Mr. Pomeroy seemed to be very impatient ; 
seemed to receive it with impatience, an 
said—I am not certain whether he said, “ I 
have paid him enough,’’ or whether he said 
“ He has had enough;”’ one of these two 
replies. The only inference I drew from his 
remark was that he had paid a valuable equiv- 
alent for his vote, for his support. 

Question. Where does he live? 

Answer. He lives in Independence. 

Question. -In Missouri ? 

Answer. In Kansas, 
land office there. 

Question. Did 


He is register of the 


you get him appointed, or 


who did? f 
. Answer. Mr. Pomeroy got him appointed, 
I suppose. He was appointed after I went 


out, was he not, Pomeroy ? 
Mr. Pomeroy. Well, yes; he was appointed 
this last year—a few months ago. 

By Mr. Logan: Bote, ot 
Question. Anything else, Mr. Ross? 
Answer. Nothing else occurs to me in re- 

gard to that matter. ; : 


By Mr. Pomeror: 


Question. -The only question I desire to ask 
is, whether you know of Mr. Maxson being at 
that time the land commissioner or agent of 
the Micsouri, Kansas, and Texas railroad, 
whether you know of his being employed by 
that company at that time ? 

Answer. No; I do not remember as to that. 

Question. At any time? 

Answer. I think he had previously been em- 
ployed by the company. ‘That is my recollec- 
tion, but I do not remember of his being in its 
employ afterward, though he may have been. 

Question, Well, at the time that you were 
speaking of ? 

Answer. No; I do not remember that he 
was. Was that what you paid him? 

Mr. Pomeroy. No; but being in that em- 
ployment I thought wasa reason why he should 
not be appointed. That was in my mind; 
that he was already employed by a company, 
which was better for him than to have any ap- 
pointment, : 

The Witness. There was nothing of that 
kind said at that time. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I do not care to occupy any 
time about it. 

The Witness. Whereis Lee now, Mr. Pome- 
Rox? 

Mr. Pomeroy. The last I heard of him he 
was in New Orleans. I have not heard of 
him for some time. 

The Witwess. í heard the other day he wag 
in New York. [Examining a memorandum- 
book.] Mr. Nelson isthe man who states this 
matter about Mr. Sharp, that Mr. Sharp re- 
ceived $5,000 to vote for Mr. PomeRoY and to 
work tor him. 

Question. Who was Nelson? 

Answer. I think he was a member of the 
last senate. 


By Mr. Logan: 
Question. Do you know Nelson’s initials? 
Answer. No. Ithinkit is George R. Nelson. 
By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. Did George R. Nelson—if that 
is the name, I do not know anything about 
him—did he tell youanything about it? 

Answer. No, sir; It came as directly to me 
from him as I have stated, 

Question. Who told you? >. i 

Answer. I was trying to think who told me. 
He was a reliable man though, whoever he 
was. I don’t recall his name now. It came 
direct. Ihave no doubtthat Mr. Nelson stated 
it and believed it. I will try to recall. hig 
nameand give it to you... Had you not bet- 
ter have Lee summoned? Mr.: Lee was Mr. 
Pomeroy’s competitor. Now this ramor—of 
course it is not legal evidence—but-it was the 
general belief that Mr. Lee received money to 
por out of the way and to make a feint of a 
fight. 

Mr. PomEroy. 
way. ogey 
The Wrryess. He practically got out of 
the way, and many of his friends believed that 
he had sold ont. : 

Mr. Logan. I have no interest in this case 
either way, but J do not-thiuk it is a good plan 
to blacken the reputation of anybody by hear- 
say. ; po 
The Wirness. No; but it is a good plan 
to get the testimony of these men, and see 
whether they do know anything about it; 

Mr. Logan. We have got the testimony of 
every man that Las been suggested to us. - 

The Witness. You can’t tell whether there 
is anything in these. rumors until you get the 
testimony, There is a chance for ascertain- 
ing the facts. Now, what we want is the truth 
of the matter out there in our State. Weare 
interested in it as much as Mr. POMEROY is. 
If he bas been. belied, itis due to-him, and.to 
us, and to the reputation of the State, that it 


He did not get out of the 
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should be shown; and if these statements are 
true, it is also Que to us that that should be 
shown. - 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. Do you believe these stories they 
told ahout your paying money to Finn and 
others? 

Answer. No; I don’t believe anything of 
the sort, of course. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Nor dol, 

The Witness. I never beard that I did. 

Question. Or anybody for you? 

Answer. | heard that Perry Fuller had paid 
him [Finn] money for you and me. 

Question. Do you believe it? 

Answer. I do; I believe Perry Fuller paid | 
him mouey, and I believe Carney paid him | 
money. Whether you [to Mr. Pomeroy] paid 
him money | have not as good testimony as I 
have of them; that is, not what I consider as 
absolute. 

Question. Do you think I paid him any at. 
all? 

Answer. I very strongly suspect that you 
did. It is well understood that he went for 
money, and was going the rounds for it. 


Subsequent to the delivery of the testimony 
. of Hon. E. G. Ross, on the 27th of May, the 
committee received the following communi- 
cation in relation to the subject of investi- 
gation: 
Wassixcoton, D. C., May 28, 1872. 
&rr: I have the honor to represent that, in refer- 
ence to the investigation now pending of charges 
of bribery in the election of Hon. 3. C. Pomrroy in 
1867 to the United States Senate there are numbers 
of persons in the State of Kansas whose testimony, 
it is believed, would disclose the fact that improper 
influences, in the nature both of money and prom- 
izes of appointment, were used by Mr, Posreroy to 
procure bis election at that time. f 
In view of the impossibility of procuring the 
attendance of these persons before the probable 
adjourvinent of Congress, and also of the pressure 
of other matters upon the members of the committee 
incident. to the closing days of the session, to the 
partial exctusion of this investigation, I respectfully 
request that the case be continued till December 
next, to the end that the investigation may be made 
within che State of Kansas, where nearly all the 
witnesses reside, and where only an impartial and 


thorough ascertainment of all the facts can be had. ʻi 


Lam informed that the case of Mr. CaLDWELL has 
been postponed, to be continued in Kansas during 
the recess, and that the committee can therefore be 
subjected to no additional inconvenience by the 
postponement of Mr. Pomgroy’s case, to be exam- į 
incd at the same time and place, 

I bave already given the committee severaland 
am ready to give it other names whose testimony F! 
consider essential to a full understanding of the | 
ease, 

For the purpose, therefore, of securing what the 
people of Kansas most earnestly desire. and what | 
the resolution authorizing this investigation has 
pledged the United States Senate to give them, a 


thorough sifting of the accusations of the bribery ; 
of their Legislature, I trust you will consider my | 
request, made in behalf of the people of Kansas, a | 
not uorenonable one, and continue the case accord- 
ingly. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. G. ROSS. 
Hon. 0. P. Morton, Chairman af Committee on Priv- 
teges and Llections. 


Wasaryeton, D. C., 

Tuurspay, May 30, 1872. 

Hon. Edmund G. Ross recalled. 

By Mr. Logan: ` 

Question. As to these witnesses that you ; 
speak of, Mr. Ross, in this communication, I | 
wish to ask you, as you say there are numbers 
of persons in the State of Kansas whose tes- 
timany it is believed would disclose the fact 
that improper influeuces, in the nature both 


| 


of money and promises of appointment, were f 


used by Mr. Pomeroy to procure his election | 
at that time 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were those wiiuesses that 
you have referred to? 

Answer. There are quite a number of them. 
J only think of two or three now tha 


| 


į 
$ 


i 


ij occur to 
i! present. . 
`i Question. Where does he reside? 


i 


t 


j 


to me on running through the list after I left 
you the other day. One of them isa man named 
Luce, who I know bad the promise of the clerk- 
sbip of Mr. POMEROY’ 8S- committee, and. got it 
afterward, Iknow one person that promised 
it to-him. Whether Mr. Pomeroy did or not 
I do not know; that is, I have no evidence of 
it, but I know be got it, and I know a gentle- 
man said he could have that if he would vote 
for him.’ : 

Question. Was he a member of the Legi: 
ture? 

Answer. No. Luce was, and voted for him. 

Question. Where does Mr. Luce live? 

Answer. In Centropolis. 

Question. In Kansas ? 


sla- 


Answer. Yes, sir; that is, I do not say I|! 
I can prove that he had that prom- į 


know it. 
ise. 
Question. Who made him the promise? 

Answer. Perry Fuller made itto him. 

Question. Perry Fuller is dead? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Was Luce opposed to Mr. Pome- 
ROY? S 
Answer. He was understood to be opposed 
to bim. That was my understanding. I gath- 


ered that from others, not from conversation |} 


with him. 
Question. Well, who else? 


| 
| 


H 


| 


t 
| 
| 
i 


i 


| 


given in thig letter you- have addressed to the 
committee, snd I cannot send for any wit- 
nesses upon it. : ; 

Answer. I say, then, in addition to, what I 
said when I testified before, when I gave -sev- 
eral names, that I desire to give yon the names 
of additional witnesses that { wish to have sum- 
moned. . One would suppose that when I say, 
as I do there, that I haye reason to believe 
witnesses would give valuable testimony, that 
would be enough. 

Question. But we cannotsummon 
out pames. 

Answer. I have been a member of your 
body, and my statement is entitled to some 
consideration. 

Question. But you have not given us the 
names of the men, and we cannot summon 
them unless we know their names, can we? 

Answer. But you said you could not sam- 
mon them except I give my reasons ; you have 
asked me to state my reasons for belief. ' 
| Question. We cannot send upon mere vague © 

ramor. : i 

Answer. But it is not to be supposed that I 
would act upon a mere vague rumor; I have 
too much at stake myself, and I have already 
given names. 

[Upon reading over the foregoing testimony 


them with- 


| the witness adds:] I remember, upon reflec- 


Answer. Another man there, whose name || tion, that the time when Root was Lieuten- 


is Wiley, was in the senate. I always sup- 
parties afterward, that Mr. 
promised him an Indian agency, which he 
got. He voted for Mr. Pomeroy, but not for 
me. Luce voted for .Pomeroy and myself 
both. i 

Question. Was he 
would vote. for you? 

Answer. I do not know thathe was. He 


promised anything if he 


Question. Who else? . 
Answer. Those are the only two that now 
me. This man Wiley is sick at 


Answer. At Quenemo, in the same county 
where Luce resides. Aud the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor there, I think I have pretty gaod reason 
to believe, had the same promise that Luce 
had. 

Question. Who is the Lieutenant Governor 


Answer. At that time Dr. Root, now minis- | 
‘ling the election. 


not dons him justice, giving me to understand 
that he had not fulfilled his pledges. 

Question. Was he a member of the Legiala- 
ture or senate ? 

Answer. He was Lientenant Govern 

Question. At that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; L think he was. 

Question. Did he have any vote? 

Answer. No, I don’t think he had any vote 
on that question; the Lieutenant Governor 
votes only in case of a tie. He was very warmly 
Mr. Pomeroy’s friend. . 

Question. I want the facts, so as to 


or 


get at: 


toccurred ji the testimony.’ There are no names or dates 


i 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
i 
H 
t 
i 


i 
H 
f 


i 
i 


|| ant Governor was in 1861, when Mr. POMEROY 
| posed, and was given to understand it by the || was first elected, and the obligation I speak of 
Pomeroy had | incurred. me 


| haces 
Wasuixcror, D. C., 
Moxpay, May 27, 1872. 
Isaac S. Kalloch sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Logan: se ai 
Question. Please state your name in fall, 
and your age. l 
Answer. Isaac S. Kalloch ;; forty years, 
Question: Give your residence and occupa- 
tion, 


| 
4 
H 
| 
| 
i 
Lawrence, Kansas; editor of a 
newspaper, . hot, 
Question. The maiter of investigation before 
i this committee, Mr. Kalloch, is in reference, 
to charges of corruption in procuring votes 
for the election. of Mr, Pomeroy, iu,1867. 
Will you please state what you. know in refer- 
ence to that matter? . 
Answer. | was iolerably intimate with the 
campaign preparaiory’to the election and dar- 
1 was through the State 
i somewhat in behalf of Mr. POMEROY, some- 


| times with him, and. sometimes by myself, 


making publie speeches referring to the mat- 
ter. It was well understood all over the 
State that.he was a candidate. I was at 


ii Topeka during: the whole progress of the 


campaign. I was ia Mr. Pomsnoy’s room 
several limes, day and night, and was as conv 
versaut, perhaps, with the workings of. the: 
thing as any gentleman there. I never saw 
or knew of any improper means of any de- 
scription being used to secure votes for: him. 
I was in a position where 1 must-have kaown 
| it if they were used. : ee 
Question. “You say you were in-his room 7., 
Answer. I say I was in his room every day 
several times, =: f 
Question, State what the impressions of the 
| peuple were, generally,.as to Mr. Poxgroy's 
| success in that election ? 
Answerit was ceufidently anticipated that 
he would-be elected.. l x iag 
Question, What was the belief when the 
Legislature first assembled after the candidates 
wereknowa? : > à 
Answer.: ji was always tbe general opinion 
that he would be elected, lt was admitted, 
by-his:eppouents as well as his- friends, by the 
time he-had been there a few days, that he 
would be elected. 


H 
H 
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Question. Was there any time during that- 


canvass that Mr. Lee had any chance of being 
elected against Mr. POMEROY? ` 

Answer. No, sit. 

Question. Or Mr. Carney? 

Answer. Mr. Carney withdrew at an early 
day from candidacy for the term for which Mr. 
PomERoy was aspiring—the long term—and 
changed to the short term, because it-was ad- 
mitted that Mr. Pommroy would be elected to 
the long term. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. Do you: know when Mr. Ross. ar- 
rived at. Topeka? You said you were there 
from the start. 

Answer. I cannot state exactly, of course. 

. Question. State approximately. 

Answer. A week or ten days after the com- 
mencement, I should say; or, say,.two weeks. 

Question. What were Mr. Ross’s chances 
of election, in the judgment of yourself and 
otbers familiar with the canvass, atthe time he 
got there? f 

Answer, I did not think he had mueh show 
at that time, or any, in fact, 

Question. Do you know when Perry Fuller 
got there? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. When did he arrive in town? 

Answer. That is, I know within a day or so. 
He arrived, I should say, Thursday night be- 
fore the election, which oceurred the next 
Tuesday. I should say Thursday night or Fri- 
day morning. 

Question. About four days? 

Answer. Three or four days. 

Question. You said you were in my room. 
You were there often; I know. Did you see 
Perry Fuller there? 

Answer, I think I never did. , 

Question. Do you know of his occupying 
any rooms there with me, or adjoining me? 

Answer. I know he did not oécupy rooms 
near there. 

Question. Where did he occupy rooms? 

Answer. I do not know where he did occupy 
rooms; but he was at the house where | stopped 
most of the time. - 

~ Question. What house? 

Answer. The Topeka House. 

Question. Another house? 

Answer. Yes, sir; where Carney and Lee 
had rooms. l 

Question. In your testimony before the com- 
mittee of the Kansas Legislature, you say he 
told you he had come there to put somebody 
through. Whose election did you understand 
him to be in the interest of? i 

Answer, Mr. Ross’s. : 

Question. What did Perry Fuller tell yo 
when he first arrived in town, if anything? 

Answer. Mr. Fuller came to my room; the 
first room, I think, he visited. When he ar- 
rived a couple of my friends went for him. 
He said to me, ‘*Well, old Pom. is out of the 
woods, and I have come here to put another 
man through,” or, ‘to put @ man through for 
the short term.” He said, “I suppose ‘old 


Pom.’ is out of the woods; now I want to get | 


a man elected for the short termi’? : 
Question. By “old Pom.” you mean nte? 
Answer. That is what he said. 

Question. That is the common name there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is what the boys call 
you. 

Question. What o¢easion was there, either 
before or after Perry Fuller got there, for my 


using any money, or promises, of corrept 


means at all? i 
Answer. There was none, in my opinion. 
It wasa well-settled: fact that ydu. were as 
good as elected when Mr. Fuller arrived there, 
and before he arrived there. There was no 
other. candidate for the long term at that time. 
They had all retired. Habe pote: 


Question: Except Lee?  : 

Answer. Yes; sir, © 9 0 

Question. What would be your judgnrent— 
it is hardly legal, perhapsbut' what would be 
your judgment of a man using money under 
such circumstances? Do you'know nie as a 
business man? _— - ; oe eas, 

Answer. I should not suspect you of doing 
its i n l 
Question. One question further. 
know-P. B. Maxson? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Do you know of his being‘in the 
employ of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
railroad at one time about their lands? 

Answer. I believe he was. 

Question. Do you know how long he was in 
their employ?: - f i : 

Answer. I donot. I have no idea. 

Question. What is Mr. Maxsen’s standing 
in Kansas ? 

Answer. I should think it was fair. He 
lives some distance from me, you know, and 
Iam not competent to answer that question 
very positively. I should say, outside of pol- 
ities, which is apt to damage most men’s rep- 
utations, and he has been in it some, that he 
stands very well. 

Question. Do youknow anything against him? 

Answer. No, sir; nothing. 

Question. Do you know who introduced the 
resolution into the Legislature to make this 
investigation ? 

The Witness. In your case?’ 

Mr. Pomeroy. In my case. 

Answer. Tom Fenlon, of Leavenworth. 

Question. Had there been previously a reso- 
lution to investigate Mr. CALDWELE? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was my name in the original 
resolution at all? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How longafter the original resolu- 
tion was adopted was it till my name was 
added ‘to it? 

Answer.: Well, several days. I do not know 
exactly, but several days. : 

Question. ‘Have you examined your testi- 
mony in this book as it is printed? 

Answer. I have not. 

Question. I refer to the testimony you de- 
livered. befure the joint committee of the 
Kansas Legislature to investigate this subject. 

Answer. Ihave not. 

Question. -Will-you tell me whether -you are 
correctly reported so far as you have read it? 

Answer. Oh, I looked over this once.  [ 
meant by examined a careful. examination. 
I have examined it sufficiently to answer that 
question. J can answer that I was incorrectly 
reported. I recollect distinctly quite a long 
answer that was left out entirely. They ques- 
tioned me about Perry Fuller coming there, 
and who he came to put through, and I said, 
‘*Mr. Ross;’’ and the question was whether 
the same men that supported Mr. Ross sup- 
ported Mr. Pomeroy, and I said, ‘‘ Yes, in 
the main; but that there was no combination 
between them, because Mr. Pomeroy’s elec- 
tion was assured before Perry Fuller got 
there, or Ross: was a probable candidate.” 
That pert of my answer does not appear here 
at alt. This is a very incomplete and frag- 
mentary report. They asked me what my bill 
was there; and I said, ‘‘ My board at: the last 
election and not many extras.’’ They have 
it, ‘* My board and many extras.” They left 
out the * not.” 

Question. Have you read the report that this 
committee made upon that testimony? 

Answer.*¥es, siz. 

+ Question. Does the testimony sustain the 
report; in your judgment? 

Answer. No, sir; nor in that. of anybody 
else im. our country. - 

{The foregoing evidence having been read 


Do you 


over to thé witness, he adds the following: 
Mr. Perry Faller was at the Topeka House, 
‘where I stopped part of the time, and perhaps 
most of the time. ] ; 


Wasaryeton, D. C., 
Torspay, May 28, 1872. 
Charics W. Nelson sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Loaans 

Question. Please state your name, age, resi- 
dence, and occupation. ; 

Answer.. My name is Charles W. Nelson; 
my age is twenty-five years; my occupation, 
lawyer; I reside at Ottawa, Kansas. 

Question. Are you the administrator of 
Perry Fuller, deceased? . 

Answer. Iam. 

Question. State whether you have his books 
and papers in your possession. . 

Answer. I have his books and papers in my 
possession. [Submitting three large account- 
books. } 

Question. Are these the books? 

Answer. These are “ledger A,” ‘‘day- 
book A,” and ‘* journal A.” 

Question. Do they contain his accounts? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all that I have in my 
possession. f 

Question. I wish you would turn to any ° 
account in these books showing: any transac- 
tions between Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Fuller. ` 

Answer. On page 871 of the ledger is the 
only account of Mr. Pomeroy in that book. 

Question. You say that is the only account 
of Mr. Pomeroy that appears in the books? 

Answer. Yes, sir; thatis the only account. 
That is ‘January 24, 1866, to Northrup & 
Chick.” That was a check by Mr. Fuller to 
Mr. Pomeroy. Mr. Pomeroy is charged with 
it. The amount is $3,000. The next entry is 
dated March 21, 1866, and is a draft on “B., 
S. & Co., which means Buckley, Sheldon & 
Co., New York, for $1,500. Against it is a 
credit, paid June 27, by check of Pomrxoy's, 
Neate was cashed at Rittenhouse, Fowler & 

0.’ 

Question. The first transaction was January 
24, 1866, and the next March 26, 1866? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the whole account. 
it appears on the ledger, page 371, as fol- 
ows: 


1866. S. C. Pomeroy. 
Jan’y 24. To Northrup & Chick... 161 83,000 
March 26. To B.S. & C0 196 OD 
, $4,500 
June 27. By cash, R. F. & Co...ceune. 256 $4,500 


By Mr. Antony : 
Question: Where is the day-book—the ori- 
ginal entry ? 
Answer. On the journal, page 161, the entry 
appears : 


154. Sundries, Dr. to Northrup’s check.. $5,000 
366. Rittenhouse, Fowler & C areosas 2,000 
BTL. B: C: Pomeroy ou... sescssesssseossencecsons cesses ainan 3,000 


That is posted here ia this ledger, as [ have 
shown. The figures 154, 366, and 871, refer 
to the pages of the ledger. 

Mr. Antony. That is a queer way of 
keeping books. : 

The Wirness. That is the way it is done all 
the way through. 

By Mr. Pemurot : 

Question. What is the whele amount of that 
aceount ? i 

Answer. Forty-five hundred dollars. It was 
balanced June 27. i 

Question, (showing witness a paper.) Is 
that Perry Fuller’s indorsement upon that? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is his name. 

Question. Is that the check that paid that 
account? =: 

Answer. I cannot tell, 


1872.] 
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Question.. Look on the -book and see if the 
dates agree. 

Answer. This is the same amount. This 
check is dated the 8d of April, 1866. I will 
look in the journal. [Examines the journal. ] 
Well, sir, I see that this check is dated April 
8, 1866. There is no date on the journal tell- 
ing what date the check was: : 

Question. Am I credited with this’ check? 

Answer. Yes, sir; you are credited. with 
that amount of money. 

Question. Did that balance the books? 

Answer, Yes, sir; that was June 27, 1866, 
that the books were balanced. I will state 
that the index of those books never came into 
my possession ; it was never brought to me. 

Question. You have already sworn thatthere 
is no other account (with me) on the books 
but that? s 

Answer. No, sir; and I have hunted through 
quite faithfully. I have also been called upon 
{by a. subpena duces tecum} to bring some 
other papers, but I have never had them. These 
are the only.books of accounts that ever came 
into my possession. I was called on for bank- 
books, stabs of check-books,. and account- 
books. These are the account-books, I never 
had any bank-books-or stubs of eheck-books. 

Question: Are these all the books-ever given 
to you as administrator? 

Answer. Yes, sir; theseareall that ever came 
into my possession as administrator. 


Wastitweron, D. C.,, 
Tursbay, May 28, 1872. 

Daniel C. Finn, called où the part of Mr. 

‘Pomeroy, sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question, State your name, residence, and 
occupation. edhe eee, f 

Answer. My nameis DanielC. Finn; Pre- 
side at Rocky Comfort, Little River county, 
Arkansas; I am a practicing: attorney-at-law. 

Question. Have yow seem this'report of the 
joint committee of. investigation of the Kan- 
sas Legislature im 1872? 

Answer. I bave not. 

Question, (exhibiting: the document re- 
ferred to to:the witness.) What does that book 
purport to be? Hr : 

Answer., Acreport of the jointicommittee of 
investigation appointed by the’ Kansas Legis- 
lature of 1872: f . : 

Question. I call your attention to the testi- 
mony of Mr.: Macdonald, page 212. You may 
read it aloud tothe committee: : 

Answer. It is ax follows: 

“S, D. Macponaxp, having been sworn, testified 
as follows: : p 
“ Examined by the CHAIRMAN: 

“ Question. Where do you reside? 

t Answer. Topeka, Kansas. i 

“Question. Do you know- gnything abput, the use 
of money in the senatorial election of 1 ike 

** Answer. Yes sire i - ee 

“ Question. State what you know ghontit.. o ou 

“ Answer. Well, I wasin Mr, D owns’s room in the 
Capitol House during the, lattér ‘part: of the session 
of 1867, tat while: E was: there: talking: with’ Mr. 
Downs, Mr. Finn, a member of the Legislature, game 
in for-money, and Mr. Downs told, him e might 
take $500 or nothing; atid he paced’ the’ floor'some 
time apd ‘seemed: indispesed’ to tubvetit,.bat finally 
consented, and Mr, Downs gave him what he sajd 
was $500, and I think he ee him he must give him 
a receipt if fill... understood: that to be for his 
services injthe-seratorial election, but-more’ than 
that I know nothing, o ad ERA EEN 

“Question, Istit tHe’ oitly iHstance in which you 
know of the use} or the: offer of tHe use, of money in 
that eam paign 


Bus 


s4 {i $ 

* Answer. hes, Sif, ee ee. elie wie 

Question. Do you" Row siyti qf tie setiaitie 
rial campaign last winter/inthabréspect?” 


Gan posea his fois 9 qaaa Hi Gee 

“ Question. Do you, know for whom Mr, Finn w 

to use hisinfiience uaF fot wont A, 2 . 2 
“ Answere L donépkndw curiae, but my imprest 


sion was thatit was for Ross’: we DP, 
-Miry Polunto'y: I wilbdst to Have: read ‘thie 

evidence of Mr. Rudsi given on yesterday; cow 

coring ‘the vote of joc Powers 


= Finn. 


The clerk read as follows from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Ross: a 

“T learned afterward that one man who voted for 
Mr. Pomeroy and need had received money; I 
heard so afterward. I never had any direct, evi- 
dence in regard to it. I heard that he had, and was 
inclined to believe it. 

‘* Question. Who was he? 

‘t Answer, His name was Finn. 

i Question. Received money for what ? 

“ Answer. Received money from both sides to vote 
for, Mr. Pomeroy, myself, and also for Mr.Carney. 

“Mr. ANTHONY. He did a good business. 

“ The Witness. I guess it is true, too. I wasin- 
clined to believe it. 

“By Mr. LOGAN: 
A Question. Who told you that? 
Answer, I could not name now any one per- 

son who told it to me. There was so many who 
suggested that that was probably the fact. 


“By Mr. ANTHONY: 


“Question. What made you believe it? 

‘Answer, Because it was so rumored and substan- 
tiated'in such a way; it came very direct. 

‘Question. How direct? 

‘Answer. Men said they not only believed it to be 
true, but'had good reasons for believing it. 

“Question. Who were the men? 

“Answer. I have forgotten now, there were so 
many of them. One man who told me, Mr. Whit- 
ing, is now dead. 

“By Mr. Logan: 

* Question. Receiving money for yoting for you? 
Did'you authorize anybody to pay money for votes? 

‘Answer. No, sir. 

*‘ Question. Did you pay him? 

‘Answer, No, sir. sina sl 

“Question. How could you believe he’ reveived 
money for voting for you? á 

‘Answer. I said because I heard it so often and 
from so many other sources that I was inciined to 
believe it. 

“By Mr. ANTHONY? 

“ Question. Who did you believe paid him? . 

“Answer. I do not know. I could not say with 
any positiveness about that, on anything. more than 
belief. Ifyou want to Know who I believe paid 
him, I can say.” 

The Wirnzss. In reference to the statement 
by Mr. Macdonald made in that book, it'is 
false. Mr. T. B. Emmert is State senator 
from the district comprising the counties of 
Bourbon and Cherokee—— f 

Question. Which county did you represent ? 

Answer? Cherokee; Mr. Emmert called’ on 
Mr. Pomeroy on our arrival at Topeka: While 
in Mr. Pomeroy’s room, without any request, 
that is, without Mr. Pomeroy asking questions, 
I told Mr. Pomeroy that my constituency had 
instructed me to vote for him, and that whom 
I should vote for, that is, as a second man, I 
could notsay. Mr. Pomeroy remarked that 
he didn’t care ; and I think that was all that 
passed between Mr. Pomeroy and myself until 
after he was elected Senator, when I mét' him 
at the Topeka House and shook hands with 
him and bade him good-by. fe is 

Question. I want to ask you, in view of the 
testimony of Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Ross; 
whether you received any money from any 
source'as coming from me or my friends, or 
any one connected with me? 2 : 

Answer. No, sir; nor did I receive. a dol- 
lar as compensation for any vote I cast during 
that session of. the Legislature. À 

Question: Do you know Mr. Maedonalä; 
whose testimony isin that book ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have seen the gëntle 
man. He was a*member of the Legislature in 
1865, ofi which I was also'a methber. 

Question: Do you know Mr. Downsy also 
named there? ; 

Answer. Isaw Mr. Downs: the’ same’ day I 
sàw you; I was introduced to-him'; Fdo not 
think L ever saw Mr. Downs: during: the:setia# 
torial cinvass after thut-time. : 

Qitestion’. What’ was: the: sentiment of the 
Legislatuté;-so far as’ yow know, in the early 
partof the cutivass after:you got there, on this 
subject ? >r i Se Ut ee 
Ahswer. The Legislature, m the -early’ part 
of the canvass) was; Ithink,-a large: majority 
fòr you. The meuibers were very mach divided 
in reference to the second candidates..° It was 
generally conceded that you would have a large 


majority; and the quéstion arose therë whether 
he [Mr. PomwEsoy] would’ receive the same 
number of votes that General Lene: received 
four years before: PA Sse es 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Morfow:): =- 

Question. As to this statement: which was 
made, that you received $500, you say that 
there was nothing of that? a 

Answer. No, sir; I received no money. 

Question. Directly nor indirectly? ; 

Answer. No, sir, for any vote I cast during 
that session. of the Legislature, or for any other 
legislative business. : 

By Mr. ANTHONY: 
Question. Or any valuable consideration ? 
Answer. No, sir. j : 
By the Chairman, (Mr. Morton:) 

Question. You committed yourself: to Mr. 
Pomeroy without being askéd? =: 

Answer. Yes, sir. f 

By Mr. Pomeroy: ra 
ee: You were instructed by your peo- 
ple? : ER ; 

Answer. 1 was instructed by. my people. 
Mr. Emmert—— ‘ : 4 

Question. He was State: sdriutor? 

Answer, Yes sir. He’ visited: me on the 
neutral lands, and in making, several speeches 
through the neutral lands he spoke: in favor 
of Mr. Pommroy, and when the people voted 
for me, they voted’ for me with. the distinct 
understanding. that. I should cast. my vote for 
Mr. Pomsroy. The! second choice of these 
people was for D. P. Lows’, now a’ member 
of the House of Represéntatives. The whole 
border tier of counties, as it is termed, desired 
to support Mr. Lowe for the'short term. 

By Mr. Awruony: ; 

Question. Do you know of any Grenn 
or anything that could have given: ris 


tance 
0. that 


is 
testimony: which you pronounce. false? - 
Answer. | do not. |. PERSE Sea 
Qliestion. You think itita pare invention? 
Answer. Yes, sir. i 
[The foregoing testimony Having beeti read 
over to’ the witness, He adds:]' “ Mr. Lows 
was a-candidate up to about five days: before 
the’ election, but withdrew his name then. 


4 


Wasarxeros, D; C., 
Tuespay, May 28, 1872. 

W..F. Downs, called on the part of Mr. 

Pomeroy, sworn atid examined. 
By Mr. Pomeroy: os 

Qiiestion: State to the'conimittee your name, 
residence, and’ oecupation. 

Answer. W. F. Downs Atchison, Kansas ; 
geheral suiperititendédt' Céntral Branch’ Union 
Pacific railréad... - : 

Question. Have-you-ever sdénia book-ealled 
the report of the joint committee of investi- 
gation: appointed! by the Kansds Legislature 
of 1872? 

Answer. Ihave. ae a tach 

Question. Has your ‘attantion ever been 
called to the testimony of Mr. MacDonald) as 
found om page:212? 

Answer. It has. 4 

Question.. Uwill- read: a- portioti of it. 
was-asked-as follows: 


He 


Mr. 
are: 
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** Question. Is that the only instance in which you 
know of the use or the offer of the use of money in 
that campaign? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

_* Question. Do you know anything of. the senato- 
rial campaign last winter in that respect? 

“ Answer. No, sir. 

+ Question. Do you know for whom Mr. Finn was 
to use his influence for that consideration? i 

“Answer. Ido notknow certain, but my impression 
was that it was for Ross.” 


Mr, Pomeroy. I now want the clerk to 
read the testimony of Mr. Ross, as given on 
this subject. 

The clerk read from the testimony of Mr. 
Ross, as follows: 


“ I learned afterward that one man who voted for 
Mr. Pomeroy and myself had received money. | 
heard so afterward. I never had any direct evi- 
dence in regard to it. I heard that he had, and 
was inclined to believe it. : 

a Question, Who was he? 

“ Answer. His name was Finn. 

“ Question. Received money for what? 

“ Answer. Received money from both sides to vote 
for Mr. Pourroy, myself, and also for Mr. Carney. 

“By Mr. ANTHONY: 

“ Question, He did a good business. 

“Toe Witness. I guess it is true, too. 
inclined to believe it. 

“By Mr, Locay: 

‘* Question, Who told you that? 

“ Answer. [could not name, now, any person who 
told it to me, there were so many who suggested that 
that was probably the fact. 

“By Mr, ANTHONY: 

“ Question. What made you believe it? 

“ Anawer. Becauso it was so rumored and substan- 
tiated in such a way; it camo very direct. 

“ Question. How direct? 

“ Answer. Men said they not only believed it to be 
true, but had good reasons for believing it. 

“ Question. Who were the men? 

Answer, I have forgotten now; there were so 
many of them. One man whotold me, Mr. Whiting, 
is now dead. . 

“ By Mr. Logan: 

" Question, Received money for voting for you? 
Did you authorizo anybody to pay money for votes? 
‘ Answer, No, sir. a 

‘Question, Did you pay him? 

“ Answer, No, sir. 

“Question. Low could you believe he received 
money for voting for you? 

~ Answer. I said because I heard it so often and 
from so many sources that I was inclined to believe 


I was 


it. 
“By Mr. ANTHONY: 


t‘ Question, Who did you believe paid him ? 

“ Answer, Ido not know. I could not say with 
any positiveness about that, oranything more than 
belief. If you want to know who Í believe paid him, 
I can say.” 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. You have heard the statement 
contained in this book, and heard that testi- 
mony given by Mr. Ross. Tell the committee 
what, if any, portion of it is true. Tell all 
about it. 

Answer. The statement is incorrect in every 
respect so far as relates to myself. I never 
had any communication with Mr. Finn and 
never spoke a dozen words to him in Topeka. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Morton:) 

Question. Did you ever pay him any money? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever give him a check? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. Did you ever give him anything 
in any shape whatever? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you have any such conversa- 
tion with him? 

Answer, No such conversation. I never 
met him in Topeka, except possibly to be in- 
troduced to him once ia Senator POMEROY’S 
room. My memory is not entirely clear on 
that subject. f have had no communication 
at all with Mr. Fion until I met him here in 
Washington within a few hours, when he 
called my attention to the fact of my having 
been introduced to him, which is probable. 

Question. Do you know of any money being 
paid by anybody for votes in that election? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or of any corruption being used? 

Answer, Not any, sir. 


By Mr. ANTHONY: : 


Question. The witness testified that this 
interview took place in Mr. Downs’s room. 
Was Mr. Finn ever in your room? 

Answer. Not to my knowledge. 


out of which this story could have been made 
or imagined? . 

Answer. I can-conceive of none. 

Question. You think it is entirely an inven- 
tion? 

Answer. I do, sir. I will state further that 
the testimony, as printed, does not correspond 
with Mr. Macdonald’s statement to me as to 
what he had testified to, his statement having 
been made to me before I saw the printed 


copy. 
WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, 
May 28, 1872. 


Hon. Sidney Clarke, called by Mr. Pomeroy, 
was sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. State your residence and occupa- 
tion. 

Answer. Lawrence, Kansas; general busi- 
ness. 

Question. Also your age. 

Answer. Lam about forty. 

Question. Were you at Topeka during the 
canvass of 1867, when the election of Sen- 
ators took place? 

Answer. I was a portion of the time. 

Question. Were you in the canvass before 
the people that preceded that election? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I canvassed the State as 
a candidate for member of Congress. 

Question. Were you a tnemberof the House 
of Representatives at that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I want to have you inform the 
committee, if you can, calling to mind the 
canvass at Topeka, at what time Mr. Ross 
reached Topeka from Washington; whether 
you remember his being there, and what time 
he reached there. 

The Witness. Mr. Ross or myself? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I want to know as to both 
of you. 

Answer. I ought to know that Ido know 
it, but I cannot fix it by anything in Mr. Ross’s 
case. 

Question. 
Topeka? 

Answer. I reached Topeka five or six days— 
I think six—before the ballot. 

Question. Was Mr. Ross there when you 
arrived? 

Answer. My impression now is that Mr. 


At what time did you reach 


Ross reached Topeka about the same time 
that I did. 

Question. Now, the question I want to ask 
you isthis: you said you were acquainted with 
members of the Legislature and the sentiment 
of the people; what was the impression as 
you received it about the time you arrived, in 
regard to the probable election of myself? 

The Witxess. Shall I state when I—— 

Mr. POMEROY. State just what you please. 

Answer. I arrived at lopeka, according to 
the best of my recollection, about six days be- 
fore the balloting, at about midnight, and took 
rooms at the Capitol House, where Mr. Poms- 
ROY was located, and I became satisfied before 
morning, afier looking over the list of mem- 
bers of the Legislature and the information I 
already possessed, that Mr. Pomeroy was cer- 
tain of election, I had previously canvassed 
the State as candidate for Congress, speaking 
in nearly every county, and had a general ac- 
quaintance with the members of the Legisla- 
ture. In fact, I regarded the contest as set- 


tled before [left Washington, so far as Mr, 
| PoMERoY was concerned. 


Question. Do you know of any circumstance | 


Question. Can you state to the committee 
when Perry Fuller reached Topeka? 

Answer. A day or two after I reached To- 
peka. I will make a statement about it if the 
committee want it. 

Question. Itis no matter. How many days 
before the voting, should you think? 

Answer. I should think about four days. 

Question. Do you know Edward Russell? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ; 

Question. Can you state to the committee 
whom he supported or was supposed to be in 
favor of for the Senate? : : 

Answer. He was one of the special friends 
of General A. L. Lee, who was one of the can- 
didates for Senator. 

Question. Were you often in my room during 
that canvass? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of Ed. Russell being 
there? 

Answer. I never remember to have seen 
him in your room. 

Question. Do you know of any parties being 
there who were supporting other candidates— 
that is, being there often, frequently ? 

Answer. I suppose it was quite common. I 
will explain how that was. I suppose it was 
quite common for men to run in there. 

Question. Mr. Ed. Russell swore be was in 
my room day aud night, and found Perry Ful- 
ler there, who had a room there, or in the 
adjoining room. [ask you, as you were there, 
whether you saw Hd. Russell there? 

Answer. I did not. Mr. Russell must be 
mistaken about it. 

Question. Do you recollect of meeting 
Perry Fuller in my room, or know of his occu- 
pyiug rooms with me or adjoining me? 

Answer. I feel quite sure Perry Fuller 
never roomed at the Capitol House at all. 

Question. Where do you think he roomed? 

Answer. My recollection is that he was 
stopping. at Lawrence, and that he came up 
and returned once or twice or three times 
during the last days of the canvass. 

Question. How far is Lawrence from To- 
peka? 

Answer. Twenty-five miles by railroad. 

Question. Were the cars running? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know who Perry Fuller was 
supposed to be supporting, or interested in 
supporting, or anxious to elect during that 
canvass ? 

Answer. Mr. Fuller was understood to be a 
supporter of Mr. Ross for the Senate. He 
was running for the short term—the four 
years’ term. 

Question. State generally anything you 
think of pertinent to this investigation; you 
know the object of it. 


By Mr. ANTHONY: 


Question. Do you know of any moneys being 
used in that election? 
_ Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or any valuable consideration? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or any improper mode of influ- 
encing the election in promises of compensa- 
tion for voting? 

Answer. No, sir; Ihave no knowledge of 
anything of the kind. Mr. Pomeroy having 
been a candidate in the canvass, it was gener- 
ally admitted that he had a majority—that a 
majority of the members of the Legislature had 
been elected to vote for him ; and the canvass 
was generally regarded by myself and others 
as avery easy one. There was, however, a 
contest as to filling the short term, which had 
been made vacant by the death of Mr. Lane. 
I will add, in reference to Perry Fuller being 
at Topeka, that I remember, since this comes 
up, that while on my way from Washington to 
Topeka, as I was taking dinner over the depot 


1872.) 
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at Pittsburg I saw Mr. Fuller and his wife, 
and from there we traveled on together. As 
to that newspaper matter, after General Lane’s 
death we had no paper at Lawrence. The 
Journal men came and asked us to help them, 
and we (Mr. Pomeroy and J) agreed to do 80, 
iving them not money but our notes. The 
f ehnan party afterward nomioated a ticket 
and the Journal supported it, and of course 
we did not pay the notes. It went to suit, and 
we beat them. 
By Mr. POMEROY: 

Question. Does that record show it? [Sub- 
mittivg the report of the joint committee of 
investigation appointed by the Kansas Legis- 
lature of 1872 to investigate senatorial elec- 
tions of 1867 and 1871, and indicating the 
record of the case of Reynolds vs. POMEROY 
and Clarke, pages 261-272, which will be found 
at the end of the testimony of this witness. ] 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the record of the 
case printed there. I never went near the suit. 
Congress was in session. I understand that 
my attorney, and I suppose Mr. Pomeroy’s in 
the answer that he put in, stated that these 
notes were given against public policy. That 
is the only thing that looks bad about it, but 
I take it that there is no force in that. That 
is all there is about it, 


By Mr. LOGAN: 


Question. The question is what you gave 
that for? 

Answer. We gave that to have the paper 
support the party; because without it we 
anticipated we should be without a paper 
there. : 

Question. You gave it to sustain the paper, 
it being the only paper of the party there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was to sustain the 
paper. 

The record of the case of Reynolds vs, Pome- 
roy and Clarke, submitted to the witness 
above, and shown in the certified copy of the 
report of the joint committee of the Kansas 
Legislature of 1872, is as follows: 

CIVIL ACTION. 


M. W. Reynolds va. > ee Pomeroy and Sidney 
arke. 

Be it remembered that heretofore, to wit, on the 

22d day of February, A. D. 1870, ang at the February 


term, A. D.1870, of the district court, sitting in and | 
for Douglas county, State of Kansas, among others | 


the following proceedings, to wit, were had: 

Milton W. Reynolds, plaintiff, va. Samury C. Powr- 
roy and Sidney Clarke, defendants. Civil action. 

This day came the said plaintiff, by Riggs, Nevison 
& Foote, his attorneys, and the said defendants, by 
their attorneys, A. H. Horton, Akin & Barker, and 
in open court the said parties waived a trial by jury 
in this action, and submitted the same to the court 
upon the issue joined between the parties, and the 
court after hearing the evidence and arguments of 
counsel, do find as facts in this case as follows: that 
on the 12th day of March, A. D. 1866, the defendants 
made the promissory notes as stated in the petition, 


and delivered the same to G. A. Reynolds, the agent | 


of M, W., Reynolds; that the consideration for the 
nutes was the promise on the parr of M. W. Rey- 
nolds, through his agent, George A. Reynolds, to use 
his newspaper, the Vawrenee State Journal, to in- 


fiuence the rediection of Sidney Ciarke to Congress | 
Q. Puurror to the | 


and tbe reelection of SaMUKL o th 
United States Senate; thar M. W. Reynolds did, in 
pursuauce of bis agreements, endeavor to influence 


and secure the reélection of Sidney Clarke to Cone | 


gress, up tothe time of the nomination of Clarke by 
a convention of delegates of a party of the people 
of Kansas in September, 1866, and did endeavor to 
iufluence and secure the reclection of SANUBL C. 
Poxxroy to the United States Senate up tothe time 
of the election of Pommroy by the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas in January, A. D. 1867; and the 
court do therefore further find, as a conclusion of 
law in this case, that the contract attempted to be 
entered into was ugainst public policy and void. It 
is therefore considered and adjudged by the court 
here that suid plaintiff ougbt not to have his said 
action against the said defendants or either of them: 
and it ig therefore further ordered and adjudged 
by the court that the said defendants recover, of 
enid plaintiff the coats herein expended—taxed $—. 
To all of whieh findings and judgment of this court 
the said plaintiff,.by his counsel, duly excepted and 
gave notice of a motion—of anew trial of said action, 


Stare or Kassas, Douglas county: 


I, B. D. Palmer, clerk of the district court siting 
within and for said county and State, hereby certify 


SEnaTs. 


that the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of the order and pr ceedings of the court in 
the above case as the same now appear of record in 
my office, 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court this 


2ist day of February, A. D. 1872. : 
[L. 8.) B. D. PALMER, Clerk, 


Depositions of sundry witnesses taken before me, 
Nicholas Callan, a notary public, in aud for the 
county of Washington, ia the District of Columbia, 
on the 3lst day of January, 1870, between the hours 
of eight o’clock a. m. and six o’clock p. m., at the 
office of said Nicholas Calian, No. 448, Fifteenth 
street, in said county and district, pursuant to the 
annexed notice to be read in evidence on behalf of the 


| defendants in thecause pending in the Douglagcounty 


district court, in Douglas county, State of Kansas, 
in which Milton W. Reynolds is plaintiff, and Sax- 
VEL C. Pomeroy and Sidney Clarke are defendants in 
said cause. 

Samus. C. Pomeroy, of lawfal age, being by me 
first duly examined, cautioned, and solemniy sworn, 
deposeth and saith: That his home is in Atchison 
county, in the State of Kansas, and that he has 
resided in said State since 1854; that he is now at 
Wasbington, District of Columbia, in attendance 
upon the session of the Senate of the United States, 
and must of necessity remain at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, during all the preseat session of 
Congress, which will extend beyoud March 1, 1876, 
and cannot be present at the February term, 1870, of 
the district court of Dougias cousty, Kansas, on 
account of bis public duties as such United States 
Senater trom Kansas, and, further, that he knows 
the plaintiff and signed the notes mentioned in the 
petition of the plaintiff in the above entitled suit; 
that there was ro consideration paid to himself or 
to Mr, Clarke, either by George A. Reynolds or Mil- 
ton W. Reynolds, at the time of signing said notes 
by bim and Mr. Clarke; and at the date of the said 
notes neither himself nor Mr. Sidney Clarke was 
owing or indebied to either George A. Reynolds or 
Milton W. Reynolds for any money whatever; that 
the notes were signed and delivered without consid- 
eration being paid to either bimself or Mr. Clarke, 
orto any one of us; that George A. Reynolds, the 

rayer of the notes, acted for the plaintiff, M. W. 

eynolds, and was his agent in this transaction; 
that while the plaintiff well knew under what cir- 
cumstances the saiddefendant signed and delivered 
the said notes to George A. Reynolds for the benefit 
of the plaintiff at the time-said notes were signed 
and delivered, and was familiar with all the facts 
concerning the purposes for which said notes were 
given and delivered, beth at the date of the note 
and even before he received them from his brother, 
George A. Reynolds. the plaintiff obtained said 
notes with full notice of alt the facts con- 
nected with their delivery to George A. Reynolds. 
And he further states that at the date of the 
notes, the said Milton W. Reynolds was connect- 


ed with the State Journal, so called, a newspaper | 


published at Lawrence, Kansas, and was editor of 
said paper, and continued to be editor and pub- 
lisher of that paper until about February, 1869, when 
it was merged into what is known as the Lawrence 
Republican Journal, And the deponent further 
states that he was at the time, is now, and was fora 
long time befure the date of said notes, a member 
of the Republican purty—a life-long advocate of the 
principles of freedom to all, and of the equality of 
ail men before the law; and that being thus inter- 
ested in the success of the principles of the Repub- 
lican party, and of thesuccess of the members of that 
party in Kansas especially, be did, at the instance 
of the plaintiff. at the date of signing said notes, 
together with his coaffiant, Sidney Clarke, express a 
willingness to aid and assist said_plaindff in the 
publication of the said Journal at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, provided the said plaintiff would continue to 


publish such paper as a Republican paper, and |: 
: tain 


would in such paper support, sustain, and advocate 


the prineiples and faith of the Repubiiean party, | 
then existing in Kansas and other States of the: 
Union, and would in his paper in future, after the | 
date of said note, support and urge the election of i: 


the nominees of the Republican State convention 
of Kansas for the year 1866 and thereafter, and the 


nominees of the Douglas county Republican cen- ii 
vention of the same year; thatin consideration ofthe | 
execution and delivery of the said notes to the said | 
plaintiff by the defendants, the said Milton W. Rey- 


nolds then agreed, and thesaid George A. Reynolds, 
for and in his behalf, agreed that the ssid State 


Journal should be published by him asa true Re- | 
publican paper, devoted to the success of the Re- | 


publican party in Kansas, nnd the advocates of the 
nominees of the party in Kansas in 1866 and tbere- 


| 
j 
i 
| 
{ 


;, said Sidney 


after; and especially promised, in consideration of © 
obtaining said notes so sued on, that be, the plain- | 


tiff, would directly audindireetly, through bis writ- : ; I v £ 
i deposes and says that be resides in the city of 


ings in the said State Journal, published at Law- 
rence, Kansas, endeavor to procure the election of 
all the nominees of said State convention in Kansas, 


at the November election of that year, fur and to | 


the offices for which they were so nominated, and ;: 
would also support and endeavor to procure the | 


election of the Republican Sevatorsat the hauds of 
the Legislature of Kansas of 1807. And deponent 
further states that upon said agreewent and prom- 
ises on the part of the plaintiff, said notes were 


execated and delivered to George A. Reynolds, for |: 


Milton W. Reynolds, his brother; and further, that 


in 1866, after the date of said notes, and before they 
became due, the Republicans of the State met. in 
eonvention and nominated a fall set of candidates 
for State officers in Kansns, and among the persons 
so nominated were 8. J. Crawford for Governor, and 
the Hon. Sidney Clarke aa candidate for Represent- 
ative to Congress from the State of Kansas, and 
the said S. J. Crawford and the said Sidney Clarke, 
with the other persons so nominated at said conven-~ 
tion, were the regular nominees of the Republican 
party of the State for that year, to be supported by 
the Republican electors at the fail election; and 
this deponent further states, that the said: plaintiff, 
soon after the date of said notes. in violation of his 
covenants, and promises, and agreements, and long 
before either of said notes became due, refused and 
neglected to publish his said paper, the State Jour- 
nal, as an exclusively Republican paper, and fatted 
and refused to fulfill his said promises and agree- 
ments; and did, before said notes became due, sup- 
port and sustain Democratic principles in bis said 
State Journal ; and did refuse and fail to support and 
advacate, by his writings in said paper, theelection of 
thesaid S, J. Crawford to be Governor of fhe State of 
Kansas and the said Sidney Clarke to be Representa- 
tive in Congress from said State at the fall election 
in 1866; and did fail to support and advocate the 
election of other of the regular Republican State 
convention candidates of 1866; and did fail to sup- 
port and endeavor to elect the county Republican 
candidates from Douglas county for the same year; 
and did, in violation ofsatd promise and ugreements, 
directly and indirectly sustain and advocate, through 
the columns of the said State Journal, the election 
of James L. MeDowell for Governor of Kansas at 
the fali election of 1866; and did advocate and sup- 
port the election of Charles Blair to be Represent- 
ative in Congress from Kansas at the fall clectiou 
of 1866; and the said McDowell and the said Biair 
were then the Democratie nominees and candidates 
for positions against the ssid $. J. Crawford and the 
Clarke; and during rhe said political 
canvass of 1£66 the said plaintiff supported the 


i cline and urged the election, through the columns 
; of sai 
| and also other Democratic nominees of the 


Democratic candidates, 
Demo- 
cratie convention of Kansas for 1866, and also sev- 
eral Democratic nominees in Douglas county tor the 
nd the deponent turther states that 
in Kansas, after the 


Journal, of the said 


in Kansas for 1866; and the course of suid papér was 
injdrious to the said Sidney Clarke, and to atl the 


| advocates of Republican measures and principles 


in the State. And deponent further stutes that at 
the time and after the said notes became due they 
were never presented to him for payment by said 
plaintiff, and it was distinctly understood between 
the parties, that the support of the Democratic 
party by the plaintiff. discharged bath Sidney 
Clarke and this deponent from any‘ obligation to 
aid the paper of which the plaintiff was the pro- 
prietor, And the deponent furtber states that 
neither of said notes was ever protested, and that 
from the time they were given untiljust before the 
commencement of this suit. he had no intimation 
that anything would be claimed from the obliga- 
tion. And the deponent further states that in Jan- 
uary, 1867, after or about the time of his reéiection 
o the Senate of the United States, he had a couver- 
ation with the plaintiff, who declared that be was 
n sentiment as much a Republican as the depouent 
himself. and that his support of the Democratic or 
Johnson party and its eandidate during the preced- 
ng canvass was only because of his desire to sustain 
his brother, George A. Reynolds, in his office as 
agent of the Seminole Indians, and tbat he judged 
it better for the time being, on that account, to Sus- 
the Johnson party: but that hereafrer be 
intended to support the Republican party, at feast 
he should support the Senators from the State, 
meaning the deponent aud Hon. EB. Q. Ross: but 
be made no elaim for payment of any woney! he 
exhibited no notes, and did not speak of nny. De- 
ponent does remember paying the plainuff the sum 
of $259; but that sum was paid at the time of this 
deponent’s visit to Lawrence and Topeka, ebout the 
beginning of the year IS67, ang had no relation to 
these notes, and at this time no notes were pre- 
sented or spoken of; bat that sum wag paid. him 
upon his representation of his expenses at Topeka 
and Lawrence. and that of his friends in the enn vass 
for Senators, about the first-day of that year, 807.) 
5. ©, POMEROY, 


Also of Sidney Clarke, of lawful age. who, being 


' grst daly examined, cautioned, and soicimniy sworn, 


Law- 
rence, and Stare of Kansas. and is acquainted with 
ali the parties to this suit: that bo is at present e 
member of Congress from the Stateof Kansus, and 
in attendance upon the second session of the Forty- 
First Congress, which will continue beyond the 4th 
of March next, whieh renders it impossible for bim 
to be present at the February term of the district 
court of Douglas county; and be further states that 
jn the case of the above-rsentioned suit he signed 
che two notes of $1,000, each, with Senator POME- 
roy: that be frequently conferred with George A, 
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Reynolds and Milton W. Reynolds in reference to 
the position of the State Journal toward the Repub- 
lican party; that George A. Reynolds informed him, 
and he also understood from Milton W, Reynolds, 
‘that he was one of the chief owners of the State 
Journal; thatthe said George A. Reynolds informed 
deponent that he exercised a controlling influence 
over the columns of the paper, and had furnished a 
greater part of the capital for the purchase; that 
both of these men complained that they found it 
very hard to sustain their paper from the subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, and claimed that’ they 
ought to receive some support from the Republican 
party ; that, after consultation with Senator POME- 
ROY, an arrangement was finally made, and agreed 
to by George A, Reynolds und Milton W. Reynolds, 
that they would support in the columns of the State 
Journal the Republican party, its Baer and 
candidates, at the fall election of 1866; that it was 
in consequence of this agreement, and for no other 
reason, that the notes were given; and the deponent 
does not remember whether they were given at 
hig own room or at Senator Pomeror’s house; 
that he heard no more about this matter until after 
the meeting of the Republican State convention for 
that year, held at Topeka, Kansas, about the lst of 
September; that at that convention S. J. Crawford 
was nominated for Governor and the deponent for 
Congress, with a full Republican State ticket; that 
on my return to Lawrence, I think on the following 
evening, George A. Reynolds and Milton W. Rey- 
nolds called at my residence on Tennessee street at 
a late hour in the evening, and desired to have acon- 
versation with me in reference to the course of the 
State Journal; that they stated to me that, in con- 
sideration of the fact that George A. Reynolds held 
the office of Seminole Indian agent, it would be more 
for their interest to sustain Mr. Johnson’s adminis- 
tration, and secure the patronage and emoluments 
to the Indian agency, and perhaps other emoluments, 
than to support the Republican ticket; that they 
stated that it became negessary to decide this ques- 
tion before the issue of the next daily edition of the 
State Journal on the following morning, and they 
thought it would not be honorable to break the en- 
gagement with myself and Senator PomeROY without 
notifying me of the fact and consulting me in refer- 
ence thercto. They stated to me that, inasmuch as 
there could be no doubt about the election of the 
Republican ticket, they supposed that myself and 
Senator Pomuroy would be willing to discontinue 
the arrangement heretofore made. [stated to them 
that while, of course, there was no doubt about the 
election of the Republican ticket by a large ma- 
jority, I would much prefer that the State Journal 
would continue the support of the Republican party 
and ticket; that I believed the Administration of 
Mr. Johnson meant mischief tọ the country, -and 
that while they might find it for their temporary pe- 
cuniary benefit to sustain the Administration, in the 
long rin they would not find it so, and that they 
would be liable to the churgo of being inconsistent, 
vacillating, and mercenary. 

Both of the Messrs, Reynolds argued that they 
could not afford to relinquish the patronage of the 
Seminole Indian agency, and that inasmuch as 
there was already one Republican paper in Law- 
rence—the Lawrence Tribune—and but few Demo- 
oratie papers in the State, it was a better field for 
the Journal to support the Democratic ticket, and 
it was intimated to me that there were parties who 
would make it for their pecuniary interest to do so, 
tothe extent at least of the amount of the notes 
which had been given by myself and Senator POME- 

* ROY; and the conclusion of the whole matter was, 
that they informed me before they left that, tak- 
ing all the circumstances into consideration, they 
thought it bost for them to support the Democratic 
ticket. ITremarked in substance to tbem that, of 
course, there doing so would relieve Senator Pons- 
ROY and myself from all the obligations we were 
undor; and to this intimation both George A. Rey- 
nolds and Milton W. Reynolds gave ther assent. 

On the nomination of the Democratic ticket, the 
State Journal placed the said ticket at the head of 
its columns, and advocated its election, as the files 
of the paper will show. I did not remember any- 
thing more about this matter until I received a 
notice from Messrs. Riggs, Nevison & Foote, attor- 
noys of Milton W. Reynolds, calling upon me to pay 
the notes, and informing me that unless I shouid do 
so at an carly day a suit would be brought against 
me. 

A short time aftor receiving this notice I met G. A. 
Reynolds near the store of William E. Sutliff & Co., 
on Massachusetts street, in the city of Lawrence, 
when [said to him, “ George. I received notice the 
other day that you were going to sue those notes,” 
and I said that if they did so, I would be obliged to 
defend the suit; I proceeded to remind him of the 
conversation which took place at my house after the 
Republican convention (which I have related) be- 
tween myself and himself, and his brother, Milton 
W. Reynolds. He said inreply, that he remembered 
the conversation very distinetly, and that I was 
right about it; that it must be a mistake on the part 
of “Milt.” and that he would seethat it was cor- 
rected so farasI was concerned. He said to me also 
that the only object was to make Senator POMEROY 
pony up, but that so far as I was concerned he would 
see to it that E had no further trouble about the 
matter. 

The notes were never presented to me, and never 
protested, and no claims were ever made upon me 
for their payment until I received the notice from 


Messrs. Riggs, Nevison & Foote, informing me that 
I would be sued unless I made the payment. -As I 
was absent from Lawrence for most of the time, and 
as this matter had passed out of my mind uatil I go 
the notice from the attorneys of Reynolds that asuit 
was to be brought. against me, I cc not remember 
that I over made any request for tue surrender of 
these notes. I considered the matter entirely settled 
when the paper openly abandoned the Republican 


party. eee a 
an oy SIDNEY CLARKE. 


District oF COLUMBIA, Washington county, s8 3, 

I, Nicholas Callan, a notary public in and for the 
county ard district aforesaid, do hereby certify that 
Sawuen C. Pomeroy and Sidney Clarke were by me 
severally sworn to testify the truth, the wholetruth, 
and nothing but the truth, and that the depositions 
by them, respectively subscribed as above set forth, 
were reduced to writing by M. P. Callan, my clerk, 
who is not interested in the suit, in my presence and 
in the presence of the witnesses, respectively; and 
were respectively subscribed by said witnesses in 
my presence, and were taken at the time and place 
specified in the annexed notiee; and that I am not 
counsel, attorney, or relative of either party, or 
otherwise interested in this suit. __. 

[L. 8.] N. CALLAN 
Notary Public. 


SraTk or Kansas, Douglas county, sa 


Milton W. Reynolds, plaintiff, vs. SAMURL C. Pome- 
roy and Sidnoy Clarke, defendants, 

Depositions of sundry witnesses, taken before me, 
George S. Hampton, a notary public in and for 
Douglas county, State of Kansas, on the 7th day of 
January, A. D. 1870, between the hours of eight 
o’clock a. m. and six o’cluck p. m., at the law o 
of Aiken & Barker, in the city of Lawrence, in said 
county, pursuant to the annexed notice, to be read 
in evidence on behalf of the defendants. 

By consent of the attorneys for the parties, the 
taking of said depositions is adjourned intil to- mor- 
row morning at nine o’clock a.m., to be continued 
at the above mentioned place, f 

Pursuant to the above adjournment, the plaintiff 
appeared by W. W. Nevison, his attorney, and the 
defendants by Horton, Aiken & Barker, their attor- 
neys, and the taking of said depositions was contin- 
ued as follows: A 

George A. Reynolds, of lawful age, being by me 
first duly examined, cautioned, and solemnly sworn, 
deposeth and sayeth : 

reside in the city of Lawrence, State of Kansas, 
and know the parties to thìs suit. 

In the month of March, 1866, my home was in 
Bourbon county, State of Kansas. I am the elder 
brother of Milton W. Reynolds, the plaintiff to this 
suit. Iam the payeo of the notes set up in plain- 
tiff’s petition to this suit. These notes were deliv- 
ered to me in the city of Washington. I think they 
were delivered to me the day they are dated. 

My recollection is that they were delivered to me 

r. Clarke’s room in the Metropolitan Hotel, or 
at tha house of Senator Poxsroy, on H street, in 
the city of Washington. Upon reflection, I think 
they were delivered at the Senator’s house. Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Pomeroy, and myself were present 
when the notes were executed and delivered. They 
were executed and delivered iminediately. 

Mr. Pomeroy wrote the notes und they both signed 
them. In March, 1866, Milton W. Reynolds was the 
editor of the State Journal, a newspaper published 
at Lawrence, Kansas, and had been for about one 
year previous. He continued to be the editor and 
publisher of that paper until about February, 1869, 
when it was merged in the Lawrence Republican. 

Those notes were executed and delivered to me for 
the purpose, as stated to me by Mr. Pomeroy, toaid 
the Lawrence Journal. ` 

There was other considerations for said notes. The 
considerations that M. W: Reynolds was to give for 
the notes was, that he should support Clarke and 
Pomeroy for reélection; one for the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the other for the Sonate. At this 
time S. C. Pomeroy was United States Senator for 
Kansas. He was a candidate for reélection to that 
position, and the election was to take place in the 

egislature in the succeeding winter. 

At this time Sidney Clarke was Representative in 
Congress from Kansas, and was a candidate for re- 
election at the fall election in 1866, 

There was no other consideration that I know of 
for the execution and delivery of these notes. There 
was, perhaps, one or two interviews in reference to 
this matter before the notes were given. M.W. 
Reynolds was not in Washington at the time the 
notes were given, [had no interest in the Journal 
further than this: I furnished M. W. Reynolds 
money to buy an interest in the paper when he 
started it, and induced him.to come out here. He 
was engaged as an editor in Michigan on a salary. 

The interest spoken of was purchased in the name 
of the plaintiff, and not in.my name. I had nå con- 
trol over the Journal at the time the notes were 
given, any more than one brother would have over 
another. I received those notes for M. W. Rey- 
nolds. After I received the notes I forwarded them 
immediately by mail to my brother at Lawrence. I 
believed that I indorsed the notes to M. W. Rey- 
nolds before I forwarded them to him, 

There was no consideration paid to me by M. W. 
Reynolds for the notes. They were taken by me for 


got | 


him, and they simply passed through my hands. I 
acted as bis agent in receiving the notes. 
` [donot know of my own knowledge, in reference 
to the payment of $250 on the notes. The plaintiff 
informed -we that .$250 hud been. paid on the notes. 
{had a gonversation with Mr. Clarke in the fall of 
$66, just prévidus to the éléction,in which I told 
him that I thought he ougtit'te be released from any 
obligation on the. two notes. . ar 
Question, State what was said by you in that. con- 
versation in reference to the plaintiff fulfilling the 
agreémeént in refétence to Mr. Clarke... 
Answer. As near as I can remember the. con- 
versation now, I stated to Mr. Clarke that I thought 
he ought not to be held to pay his portion of the 
notes, for the reason that. the paper was about to 
assume such a position that it could not be of any 
help to him. The paper did assume such a position 
that I thought it couldnot help him. At this time 
M, W. Reynolds was the sole editor of the Journal. 
I have, since that conversation, stated the same 
` thing, in substance, to Mr. Clarke. The first con- 
vention was in the fall, just before the election, and 
after the fire. note became due. I gin not positive 
that it was before the first note became due. [knew 
James L. MéDoweli. He was a candidate fot Gov- 
ernor of Kansas in the fall of 1866. ‘The ticket upon 
ghich he ran was called either the Conservative or 
emocratic ticket; I do not remember which. It 
was in opposition to the Republican ticket. I think 
the State Journal supported that. fall James L: Me- 
Powell for Governor and Charles W. Blair, of Fort 
cott, for Congress. Blair ran on the Conservative 
ticket, and against Mr. Clarke. The plaintiff sup- 
ported and advocated the election of these cundi- 
dates through the State Journal. ee 
Crogs-exaniined : . 

It was the understanding that M. W. Reynolds, in 
consideration of these notes, should support Clarke 
and PomEroy for reélection. Thig is the under- 
standing I bad with Clarke and Pomeroy, after 
quite a lengthy conversation had with Mr, Clarke 
upon the subject of the proposed éhangeé of the posi- 
tion of Journal above referred to. Mr. Clarke'said, 
“Ifthe paper assumes the positjon talked of, I pre- 
sume you will not hold me on the note for any por- 
tion of it?” I replied, “Cértainly not.” He thea 
turned to my brother, andsaid, * Allright; go ahead, 
Milt.” The plaintiff supported McDowell for Gov- 
ernor and Blair for Congress in the fall of 1866, These 
were the candidates, He supported the opposition 
ticket. W. Reynolds was the owner of the notes 
sued upon on the 3lst of July, 1869, I believe I had 
no interest in them, nor never had. 

Redirect : , 3 

In the first conversation spoken of with Mr. Clarke 
M. W. Reynolds, the plaintiff, was present., M. W. 
Reynolds was the owner of the notes at the date 
they were given. I expectto leave Lawrence about 
the 15th of January, 1870, and expect to be absent 
about three months. I am going to New York and 
Washington. i 

The candidates, G. L. MoDowell and C. W. Blair, 
I presume, were not all the candidates the plaintiff 
supported on the opposition ticket in the fall of 1866, 

Question. State whether or notthe plaintiff, inthe 
conversation between you and Mr. Clarke, at which 
time the plain Was présent, consented that, if 
the paper assuined w different attitude, Mr. Clarke 
should be released from his portion of the notes? 

(Objected to by plaintiff.) 

Answer, I do not think he did, in words. Butmy 
understanding was that his views and mine were in 


accord upon the subject. 
. GHO. A. REYNOLDS. 


I, George S. Hampton, a notary public in and for 
Douglas county, State of Kansas, do hereby certily 
that George A. Reynolds was by me first duly sworn 
to testify the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and the deposition by him subscribed, 
as above set forth, was reduced to writing by myself 
in the presence of the witness, and was subscribed 
by the said witness in my presence, and was taken 
at the time and placed in the annexed notice speci- 
fied; that I am not counsel, attorney, or relative 
of either party, or otherwise interested in the event 
of this suit; and commenced at the time in the no- 
tice specified and continued by adjournment from 
day to day, as aboye stated. 

n witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and sêal notarial this 8th day of January, A. D. 1870. 
[szat.] GEO. S. HAMPTON, 

S Notary Publie. 


Wasuixeton, D. ©., 
Tuespax, May 28, 1872. 
Hon. S. C. Pomeroy sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Logan: 

Question. Are you the S. €. Pomeroy who 
was a candidate for Senator in 1867 in the 
Kansas Legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A Mr. Sharp was suggested by a 
witness, Mr. Ross, as having probably received 
money for voting for you. State what you 
know in reference to that. l 

Answer. I know Mr. Sharp, or did know bim 


i at that time. I have not seen him since. But 


1872.] 
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1 never had any conversation with him on that 
subject. I never paid him a cent. I never 
authorized anybody else to, Í never conversed 
with anybody about paying bim anything thar 
I remember of; in fact, I know that he pever 
got anything, directly or indirectly, from me. 

Question. It has been intimated that Gen- 
eral Lee, who was a candidate against you, 
was got out of the way; that his friends ac- 
cused him of being bought off. 

Answer. As to General Lee, I only know 
that he was a candidate until the end of the 
voting. He was my only competitor at the 
time in the joint convention, as the records 
show. He received all the votes that I did 
not get. I received the balance. There was 
no understanding between us. He never got 
any money, to my knowledge, from any source 
whatever, aud I do not believe the man used 
any money, either, in the election. So far as 
I am concerned, I think Lee was an honor- 
able, straightforward competitor, and fought it 
out as well as he could, 


Question. What do you know about this | 


other man, Maxson? 

Answer. I have the same statement to make 
about him. He was elected, as my friend, to 
vote for me, and did vote for me. So far as [ 
know, he never got a cent for it. 
appointed to a land office this last year, but 
never held any Federal office priortolast year, 
when he was nominated and confirmed as regis- 
ter of the land office now at Independence, Kan- 
sas. 


passed between Mr. Maxson and myself, nor | 


between Mr. Maxson and any friend of mine, 
to my knowledge. 


Wasuincton, D. ©., 
. Wepyespay, May 29, 1872. 
John A. Martin (aie by Mr. Pomeroy) 
sworn and examine $ 
By Mr. Pomeroy: 
Question. State your residence and occupa- 
tion. 
Answer. Atchison, 
editor. ; 
Question. I desire to ask you if you were 
familiar with the canvass of 1867 in Kansas? 


Kansas; 


Answer. Yes, sir; I lived there, and was į 


somewhat familiar with it. 


Question. Were you at Topeka while the | 


canvass was going on there ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; 


Question. State whether you knew and was i 


acquainted with the members of the Legisla- 
ture generally. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; generally, I was. 

Question. State what you know in regard to 
the candidates, and what were their admitted 
chauces of election ; state any facts about those 
things that are within your knowledge. 

Answer. The candidates were Mr. POMEROY, 
General Lee, Mr. Carney. Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Thatcher, Mr. Kalloch, and I do not know but 
a few others, all of them except Mr. Pomeroy, 
Mr. Carney and General Lee being candidates 
at first for the short term—not being candi- 
dates for the long term. 


opinion of the politicians there, and of all ob- F 


servers who were familiar with our politic 


that Mr. Pomeroy had the most sirengih from | 


the organization of the Legislature. My own 


judgment was that there was notany doubt of | 
his election from the first, and fiually that opin- | 


ion seemed to be go shared in by other candi- 
dates, who were at first his opponents, that I 
believe Mr. Carney changed his candidacy and 
became a candidate for the short term instead 
of the long term. General Lee continued in 
the field, bat it was simply in hope, I believe, 
of either making some show for the short term, 
or simply to receive a complimentary vote. 
I do not believe he finally had any hope of 
success, 


He was | 


No consideration of office or money ever | 


occupation, | 


It was the general ; 


time? 
i| Answer. I stopped at the Capitol House. 

Question. Were you in my room frequently? 

Answer. Yes, sir; every day, I guess. 

Question. Do you recollect meeting. Ed. 
Russell there? 

Answer. Ido not think I eversaw him there 
more than once or twice. 

Question. Do you recollect whether Perry 
Faller occupied a room with me or adjoining 
me, or anywhere near me? 

Answer. He occupied a room in that build- 
ing, but not near you, nor adjoining you, that 
I remember. I think he was stopping at that 
house—the Capitol House. Mr. Pomeroy had 
rooms there around in a wing of the house 
i| that extended out by itself. Ido not think that 
Perry Fuller was anywhere near him. 

Question. Do you know at what time he 
reached Topeka? 

Answer. Ít was only a day or so before the 
election. He was not there when the Legisla- 
ture met, nor for several days afterward. 

Question. Do you know Joshua Wheeler ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

[The testimony of Joshua Wheeler in rela- 
tion to sending for this witness, for which see 
page 20, was here read to the witness by the 
reporter. ] 

Question. Do you recollect writing to Joshua 
i| Wheeler requesting his attendance? 

Answer. {do not remember. I may have 
|| doneso; but I do not remember having sent 
Il for him at all. 

Question. lIn whose interest did you con- 
clude Wheeler to be, provided he was there? 

`- Answer. I supposed he wouid be in Carney’s 
interest for the short term. But as he was 
a resident of our county, and that county was 
unanimously for Mr. PomERoy, or practically 
unanimous for Mr. Pomeroy, we supposed be 
would be in Mr. Pomeroy's interest for the 
long term, as his interests were identified with 


way. 

Mr. Pousroy. I will ask to have the testi- 
mony of Colonel D. R. Anthony read over to 
this witness, so far as he mentions him. 

[The testimony of D. R. Anthony, on page 
18, was here read by the reporter to the 
witness.] 

Question. You have heard the testimony of 
|| Colonel Anthony. 
il that; what have you to say about it? 

Answer. Ali there is about it is this: in 
our room we kept no liqnors, except what we 
| ordered fromthe bar. When there was any- 


| 
| 
| occasionally, we rang the bell and ordered 
| from the bar. We kept no liquors there—no 
| place of entertainment. We occasionally, as 
| people came in, ordered liquors from the bar. 
| Question. My point is, whether | bad any 
!: connection with it? 

| Answer. Not that I know of. I never con- 
| sulted you about the matter nor said a word 
to you in my life in reference to it. 

Question. 1s there anything else you desire 
| to siate? 

Answer. There is nothing that I know of; 
| we simply occasionally ordered hqaors to our 
|© room from the bar. 

Question. lt was a matter of your own en- 
tirely ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, Mr. 
spoke to me in my life about it. 
asked him about it. 

Question. Did you ever bear that spoken 


PoMEROY never 
I never 


in fact? 
Answer. No, sir. 
By Mr. Logan: 
Question. Do you know any fact conuected 
with that election tending to show the use of 


ours, and the public sentiment was all one | 


i 


What do you know about | 


H 


of as | Pomeroy’s whisky ;°° whether it was ji 


| 


Question, Where did you stop .at that Piopio means in procuring 


‘one for him? 


A votes, fos Mr. 
PomEROY? re 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Hither by 


be z 
Mr. Pomeroy or by.any 
Answer. No, sir. >. Ey, eae 

Question. Whom were you supporting for 
the long term? 5 E 
Answer. I was supporting Mr. POMEROY: 

Question. Did you support Mr, Pomeroy 
from the heginaing of the contest? T 

Answer. Yes, sir; and for a long time before 
it commenced. = : 

Question. Were you a 
lature ? 

Answer. No, sir; not at that time.. an 

Question. Do you know where Mr. Sharp, 
formerly of Wyandotte, then a member of the 
Kansas senate, is naw? - eh, 

Answer. I do not. The last I heard of 
him he was in Wyandotte. la 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. I guess a year ago, fully. $ 

Question. You do not know whether he ix 
in Kansas now or not ? 

Answer. No, sir. I do not think I have 
heard him spokon of within a year. t 


member of the Legis- 


Wasurnerox, D. C., - 
Wepxespay, May 29, 1842. 
Jacob Stotler, called by Mr. Pomeroy, swors 
and examined, - : 
By Mr. Pomeroy: i . pi 
Question. State your residence aud occupa- 
tion? a 
‘Answer. Emporia, Kansas; I am‘the editor 
of a newspaper, the Emporia News. © 7 
Question. How many years have you been 
editing a paper in Kansas? 
Answer. About twelve years. N 
Question. Have you been familiar with the 
politics of the State during that time? ` 
Answer. Yes, sir. Ihave been a member 
of the Legislature, representing Emporia fis- 
trict of Lyon county for six years. ys 
Question. What offices have you held iå the 
Legislature? 7 en 
Answer. I was speaker of the house two 
sessions. "| A © 
Question. Of which branch were you a mem: 


i ber last wiuter? 


Answer. 1 was a member of the senate lust 
term. b 
Question. Do you know anything about 


i a resolution that was ‘intraddced tor the in 


body there who was in the habit of drinking |i 


vestigation of the election of Senators from 
Kansas. g me : 
Answer. I do. 
Question. Tell how it was introduced, and 


| who were included in it? 


Answer. The resolution was first introduced 
in the house of representatives to investigate 
the sevatorial election of 1871, at which ume 
Senator CaLpweLL was elected. ft passed 
the house in tbat shape, and came. to the-seu- 
ate, and was amended there in some. partie- 
ular. ldo not remember now what it was, 
and when it went back to the house it was 
amended by inserting also power to inverti- 
gate the election of 1867, at which time you 
were elected. As near as I can remember 
that is the history of the resolution. 

Question. Have you seen the book published 
as the result of that investigation? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you examined as a witness ? 

Answer. No, sit. 

Question. Do you know anything on the 
subject of whether that book correctly repre 
sents the testimony that was taken? 

Answer. I do not, because I was not before 
the committee, and knew nothing of their pro- 
ceedings except what I heard on the street. 1 
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have not read all the testimony. have merely 
read portions of it. z 

Question. Were you a 
latute 6£:18672 <7: ti 

Answer. No, sir. . 

Question. From your knowledge of the pol- 
ities of:the State,-da you know whether I was 
a candidate before the meeting of the Legis: 
lature? S 

‘Anawer T do not. i 

Question. Do you know whether I was a 
catididate before the people in the canvass? 

Answer, Ido not. Let me think a minute. 
Ts not that the year you canvassed through that 
county? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Yea. : 
-The Wirxess. It was generally understoo 
that Mr: Pomeroy was a candidate. I had no 
special knowledge. I at first did not remem- 

ber ike 0 

Question. Were you at Topeka at the time 
the canvass was in progress before the election 
took place? 

Answer. I was. I do not remember just 
how many days before, but during the sena- 
torial canvass. 

vs By:Ms. Locan: . 

Question. Were you familiar with the man- 
ner in which that senatorial election in the 
Kansas Legislature in 1867 was conducted, so 
far as if cbuld be observed and was generally 
known? (“OY 2 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was there and around 
the rooms of the candidates, and saw, so far 
ag an outsider could see, and everything was 
all right.. .I didn’t see anything wrong or 
hear of anything wrong. 

_ Question. Did you see or do you know of 
any improper means being used in that can- 
vass by Mr, Pomeroy or by his friends, with 
his knowledge, in securing votes in the Legis- 
lature? 

Answer. I do not; I know of nothing im- 
proper at all, 

Question. Were you a friend of Mr. Poms- 
ROY in that election ? 

Answer. I was not. Iwas there as a friend 
of Mr. Carney, for a few days, who was a 
candidate at that time. 

Question. Were there stories current at that 
time in reference to Mr. Pomeroy, of im- 
proper means being used? > l 

Answer, I did not hear anything of the kind 
at that time that I rememberof, {Í heard that 
after the election was over. 


e 
memberof the Legis- 


Fish Culture, 


SPEECH OF HON. R. B. ROOSEVELT, 
OF NEW YORK, : 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 13; 1872, 

On the bill for the erection of establishments for the 
artificial cultivation of salmon and shad by the 
United States Government, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the art 
of cultivating fish by artificial means is no new 
thing, it is not an untried theory, resting more 
in hope thea in experience, but has passed 
from the realm of experiment into absolute 
certainty. It has become a fixed art, and, 
although ds yet scarcely developed, has grown 
into a business of considerable magnitude and 
great importance. Persons unacquainted with 
the matter have little idea of the discoveries 
which have been made and the wonderful suc- 
cesses of those who have devoted themselves 
to the study and investigation of this subject, 
and do not appreciate the extent of the 
influence which it is certain to exercise on 
the fature of this country, a country that is 
wonderfully blessed in this particular as in 
all others, and is adapted to fish culture to a 


degree that exists nowhere else, “| 
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The older nations had a vague notion of this 
industry. In China it has been carried on for 
centuries, as well ages ago as it is now, like 
most of the discoveries of that unprogressive 
people. The Romans were scarcely so well 
informed, and only developed the natural 
method; and the first real attempts which pro- 
duced practical results were made in France 
in quite modern times, when the discoveries 
of the past were discovered over again. In 
that scientifie and cultivated nation, however, 
the matter attracted immediate attention, and 
its importance was appreciated by a people 
which has long been forced to make the most of 
its food resources, The Governmenttook it in 
hand, and, soon satisfied of its practicability, 
built the national establishment at Arcachon. 
At first blunders, of course, were made. Find- 
ing uncertainty, an uncertainty arising solely 
from ignorance, in impregnating and hatching 
the artificially impregnated eggs, resort was had 
to collect the ova from the various streams 
of the country, after it had been deposited 
there, in the natural method, and developing 
it under proper. supervision and guarded from 
enemies and disease, Directions were at the 
same time published for stripping the parent 
fish of their eggs, so that the ripe spawn might 
also be saved from any mature individuals 
which should happen to be caught. 

This plan, however, was unsatisfactory; it 
was but little more than robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Not only was much unripe and worth- 
less spawn taken through ignorance or cupid- 
ity, but the natural supply was carried from 
the streams to such an extent that they were 
greatly denuded, and were run down to a 
degree which was hardly made good by the 
supplies of young fry which were afterward 
sent to them from the national establishment. 
These errors were, however, corrected in time ; 
greater knowledge and skill were attained, 
better methods and machinery were invented, 
and in the end Arcachon became a success, fish- 
culture triumphed over the obstacles in its way, 
and many of the waters of France which had 
been entirely depleted were replenished, and 
the fisheries were restored to a condition of 
fruitfulness which they had not known for 
years, while a most important article of diet 
was furnished to the people at cheaper rates 
and in more abundant quantities. Up to this 
time deterioration and increasing scarcity had 
been the rale, but soonan improvement began 
which has far more than repaid the expense 
incurred by the Government, and has led to 
consequences the public value of which cannot 
be overestimated. 

England was. not long in following the ex- 
ample of France. The salmon fishery has been 
the principal estuary and fresh-water fishery 
of Great Britain, and it also had been injured 
by mismanagement and neglect and overwork. 
Salmon had long been far beyond the reach 
of all but the wealthier classes, and even they 
were beginning to experience trouble to obtain 
as much as they needed at reasonable rates. 
Streams which had yielded abundantly within 
the memory of man were comparatively unpro- 
ductive, and in some instances were absolutely 
bare of fish. The Irish and Scotch fisheries 
were not so badly off as those of England, bus 
even they were reduced far below what they 
bad been. Steps were taken to replenish 
these, partly by private action, partly by public. 
Parliament appointed boards of fish conserv- 
ators and an inspector of salmon fisheries and 
paid liberal salaries, and passed wise laws for 
the protection of the young and the spawning 
fish. The consequences were the same as they 
had been in France, and soon fish became 
more plenty; the salmon fishery in one river 
having more than doubled in actual rentalin a 
few years, while the yield was proportionally 
increased. Germany, Austria, Russia, all foi- 
lowed the example; gill made this a national 


enterprise and found it to their interest to pay 
liberally to restock their waters with a means 
of supplyitig food to the people which had been 
so nearly annihilated. In all, establishments for 
the artifical propagation of the most valuable 
varieties are established at various points, and 
yearly furnish most gratifying evidences of the 
industrial value of this, which promises to be 
the most widely beneticial of all the discoveries 
of modern times; for if it is true that that man 
is a public benefactor who has made two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before, much 
more so is he who has restored to the people 
a food supply which had almost ceased to exist, 
and the extinction of which was. looked upon 
as the necessary consequence of the increase 
of population, it being expected to expire 
precisely when it was most needed. 

Such is a cursory statement of what has 
been done abroad. It alone would justify the 
United States in following the example of the 
older nations, and taking this matter. under 
national protection. It is essentially a national 
matter; the States alone cannot take charge of 
it and manage it efficiently ; they cannot even 
pass laws which will thoroughly protect the 
fish at seasons when they should not''be dis- 
turbed. Rivers run through different States, or 
are the boundaries between them, and the laws 
made for part. or for. one shore might not be 
identical: with’ those made for other places. 
Unity of action is essential, for it is useless to 
protect in one locality if wanton destruction is 
permitted in another. - Sr i 

Many species are migratory ; that is, pass 
from the ocean at certain’ seasons of the year 
after they have grown fat feeding there during 
their perio’ of rest, up the streams into the 
fresh water, where alone can they deposit their 
eggs and hateh their young.: In these cases 
the fishermen along the coast are jealous of 
those on the upper waters; the former com- 
plain that the latter destroy the parents while 
they are spawning, and in this way destroy the 
race; while the latter complain that the coast 
fishermen use improper and murderous methods 
of fishing, and kill out the entire supply before 
they can have a chance to reach their spawn- 
ing beds. Unfortunately, both these com- 
plaints are too well founded. Each class 
takes all it ean, blind to the future, which 
presses closer and closer on the heels of such 
want of foresight; it looks only to immediate 
gratification, and accepts the proverb, ‘‘after 
me a famine.”’ 

The navigable streams of this country are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the national Gov- 
ernment, and this is even more clearly the case 
with the coast line within three miles of the 
shore. This is a general rule of law, and if 
there are any exceptions to it théy do not 
exist in the western States, where the rivers 
were expressly reserved tothe nation. It is 
not necessary for the purposes of this applica- 
tion to maintain so broad a proposition, as it 
is not intended to take any actual control of 
legislation on this subject at present, but only 
to develop the natural resources by artificial 
means, restock waters which have been’ ex- 
hausted, spread information concerning the 
matter, and lead the people either to protect- 
ing their own rivers or to granting unquea- 
tionable authority to Congress to do so. And 
it is to that alone which the proposed law 
addresses itself. 

The progress made abroad has been stated, 
and it has been shown to be sufficiently en- 
couraging to induce our country to follow the 
example, but the cases are different in many 
points, and in every point to the advantage 
of the United States. The extent of our inland 
waters is something that is hardly understood 
abroad, and is not properly appréciated at 
home. Our vast lakes, enormous rivers, in- 


numerable streams, brooks, ponds, bays, 
| lagoons, creeks, and rivulets, are not equaled 
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in any other quarter of the globe. In the 
State of New York alone we have far more 
area of water than in Great Britain and France 
united, the actual acreage being 466,457 
acres, while entire foreign States might be 
almost swallowed up in several of our larger 
lakes. Our rivers run a distance equal to one 
fifth of the circumference of the globe, and 
are navigable thousands of miles above their 
mouths. But more important than all this is 
the character of our fish, for we have the finest 
fish in the world for artificial cultivation, the 
most prolific, the easiest managed, and the 
most remunerative. This isa superiority more 
important than the other matters, and in this 
Nature has been wonderfully kind to us. 

In order to explain this difference I shall 
have to describe with some detail the method 
of manipulating the parents and raising the 
young under the artificial method. Fish are 
exceedingly prolific; nature seems to have 
made them the great store-house of food 
which was to be held in reserve until an in- 
creasing population should have required it for 
support. Every need of the human kind seems 
to be met as it is developed, and the earth ap- 
parently holds in its recesses the secrets which 
are to keep the world thriving and progress- 
ing for ages, and until it shall be covered with 
a swarming and happy population, denser than 
is now imagined to be possible, or than learned 
essayists on a subject they do not comprebend 
would permit as at all prudent. Fish food is 
manifestly one of the means which are to 
make such a result possible, and intellectual 
care is to develop this resource to a degree as 
yet hardly dreamed of by the most enthusiastic. 

Different species of fish, however, vary re- 
markably in the extent of their fecundity. A 
cod and a herring each deposit a million 
eggs, so that a dozen females of either, 
were all their eggs to hatch and attain ma- 
turity, would furnish the entire yield of the 
present time. Twelve million cod is an in- 
credible number, and unless nature had pro- 
vided a means of reducing this fecundity the 
ocean would long ago have been filled, till 
there would have been more fish than water, 
and the sea would have been foul with their 
decaying bodies. There is, however, no danger 
of any such state of affairs; the difficulty at 
present lies in the other direction. These are 
the most prolific species, but the others do not 
come so far bebind, shad producing from ten 
to twenty thousand eggs to each pound of their 


weight, and consequently yielding from thirty | 


thousand to one hundred thousand eggs each. 
Salmon and trout are not so productive, hav- 
ing only about two thousand eggs to each pound, 
and not even that in the largest. We have not 
yet learned to breed cod or herring, but we can 
breed shad. and hence we have an advantage 
over the European nations that is precisely 


proportionate to the relation that two bears to | 


twenty. Here is an immense point gained, 
for shad grow as rapidly or nearly as rapidly 
as salmon and far moreso than trout, and they 
are as delicious a fish on the table if not quite 
so substantial a meal. 

Nor is this all. Salmon and trout require 
three months or thereabouts to hatch, while 
shad hatch within a week. The former must 
be carefully watched and have special appli- 
ances in the matter of water and location; the 
latter need no attention, and hatch in a com- 
mon box with a wire grating fastened over the 
bottom. Salmon and trout are helpless for 
thirty days after they are born, being weighed 
down with what is called the umbilical sack, 
the unabsorbed portion of the egg. Shad are 
able to take care of themselves and seek their 
own food the moment they burst the shell. The 
former must be fed when young and pro- 
tected from their enemies for months, salmon 
not leaving the fresh water and descending to 
the sea usually tilla year or more after birth, 


| 


| before they are washed away. 


whereas the little shad seek the ocean as soon 
ag they are turned loose, and need no care or 
food till they come back grown fish ready for 
the gridiron or the baking-pan. 

To explain these differences fully, and toshow 
also what can be done even with the least pro- 
lfe fish, it will be necessary to describe the 
mode of raising the young by hand as it were, 
for it is not intended to confine the national 
operations of fish culture to shad by any means, 
or to exclude the nobler and more valu- 
able if more troublesome salmon. ‘There are 
three great classes of fish as viewed from the 
stand-point of the fish-culturist, each having 
a different mode of laying its eggs and raising 
its young. First, the salmon tribe, what 
ichthyologists call the salmonid@, which de- 
posit their eggs in fresh cold water, digging 
nests for them and covering them up as fast 
as they are impregnated by the male; sec- 
ondly, the herring family, which includes the 
shad, another migratory species, but whose 
eggs are left uncovered to drift in compara- 
tively still fresh water; and, thirdly, the 
perch family, which includes the black bass, 
which deposit their eggs ina mass kept together 
by a mucous or gelatenous substance which is 
exuded with them. The latter cannot be 
hatched artificially, the mode of manipulating 
either fish or spawn not having been discov- 
ered, and it is ouly with the first two classes 
that the fish-culturist has anything to do at pres- 
ent, and these differ wholly in their methods 
of incubation, if that word can be used in 
default of a better. 

The female salmon digs out a hollow with 
her nose and tail ia the bottom of some cold 
stream, near its head-waters, and where the 
current has a gentle and regular flow. She 
brushes away the dirt and sand with her fins 
and leaves a bottom of broken stones the size 
of a bantam's egg. All this while her accepted 
mate, who has won her favor possibly after 
many a tough battle with rival suitors, watches 
near at hand to drive off interlopers. As soon 
as she has prepared the nest to her satisfac- 
iion and the first throes of egg birth come 
upon her the male darts to her side, presses 
close against her, often seizing her by the gills 
and exudes the fertilizing fluid with bis body 
in contact with hers, so that the eggs receive 
it the moment they issue. This act over and the 
male retires fora time to resume his watch, 
calmly devouring any stray eggs which come 
in his way or have been carried off by the 
current, while the female proceeds to cover 
those which have been impregnated. To do 
this she brings stones with her fins carefully 
and places them so as to protect but not injure 
her precious deposit. She is aided by the fact 
that salmon eggs are almost as heavy as shot 
and have the faculty of sticking for almost 
half an bour to whatever they touch when 
they are first exuded, although they afterward 
become free. So they sink at once and adhere 
to the bottom long enough for her to cover them 
As soon as the 
first deposit is properly covered, the operation 
of spawning is renewed, and so on perhaps for 
several days, till quite a mound of small stones 
is erected on the spot where the fishy labors 
have been expended. ‘Then the parents, 
weary, exhausted, ugly, ungainly, almost dead, 
descend slowly to the sea, sickly in themselves 
and worthless as food until fine living on fat 
crustaceans and lively minnows shall have re- 
stored their flesh, strength, aud beauty. At 
this season they are utterly unfit for food, and 


those who eat them often eat maggots as well, | 


and the ignorant epicures who put on their 
tables these fish in December have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are eating salmon 
flavored with worms, and very poor and thin 
at that. : 

But no sooner has that pair of spawners 
left their nest than another pair comes along, 


f 


{ 


| the sea. 


| 


and here begins the first difficulty in piscate- 
rial housekeeping, for the second pair ‘are 
exceedingly apt to select for their operations 
the identical spot chosen by the first, not only 
destroying the nest uiterly but devortiog with 
apparent gustd all the eggs which were so 
carefully housed. By instinct the most favor 
able spots, as where a brook come’ in, Oré 
spring bubbles up from the bottom, are first 
chosen, and these will be dug over half a 
dozen times, perhaps, before the last pair 
visits it and secures it for their young, Nev- 
ertheless, the perils of the embryotic state 
are not over by any means, for all creatures 
that live on or in the water seem to be fond 
of fish-roe. Eels wriggle about it, ducks 
oke their bills among the stones to réach 
it, little shiners and minnows ‘devour it, 
and water-bugs of many varieties live on it, 
Nor is that all; sediment settles on it, silt 
washes over and smothers it, and fungus grows 
on it. It must be free to a steady flow of 
water or it will perish, and one bad égg will 
contribute the contagion to a doden healthy 
ones. 

The wonder is not that fish arë go sdarce 
but that there are any at all. Still, some of 
it batches, and what have we now? A poor, 
miserable little fish, half an inch loug, left 
to his own resources in the world to get his 


| breakfast, dinner, and tea as best he can; 
| and not only that, but actually loaded down 


witha big bag like an extra belly, which he 
must carry about with him and which impedes 
his every motion for thirty days. No wonder 
he hides his head under the stones and falls 
an easy prey to enemies too numerous to men- 
tion. Suppose he makes his way to shallow 
water, and there near the shore he hides till he 
has gathered strength and activity. He has 
to wait from six to eighteen months before hé 
can venture to the sea, for were the fry in 
their then condition placed in salt water they 
would perish at once. The eggs are leid in 
November or December, and the fry appear 
in January, February, or March, according  - 
the temperature of the water—the warmer 
the water, the quicker the young hateh, bat the 
more slowly they are developed the stronger 
they are supposed to be, their period of gesia- 
tion, varying from seventy-five to one hundred 
aud twenty days. Nextfall about one halfof 
them will change their appearance aud become 
covered with visible scales. They are then 
technically called smolts, and the scales, smolt 
scales, and then they are ready to descend to 
The residue will not undergo their 
change till a year later, when they also will 
seek a new life. When they have attained this 
age they are, comparatively speaking, safe, and 
are preity sure to return the following spring 
as grilse, which is the sporting name of a 
salmon that has not spawned, and will weigh 
from two to six pounds, aud be as beautiful Bsk 
as ever gladdened the heart of sportsman or 
stomach of epicure. After spawning they will 
again go to the sea and once more returu the 
ensuing year the wagnificent salmon of from six 
totwelve pounds, aud thereafter gain every sea- 
son nearly baif a dozen pouads til they come 
to kick the beam at seyenty or eighty, having 
attained an age that is amere matter of con- 
jecture. f , a 

Salmon invariably return to the river where 
they were bred. This has been, conclusively 
proved by many interesting experiments, one 
alone of which need be mentioued. The sec- 
oud back fin, the small adipose dorsal as itis 
termed, has been cut off before they were 
allowed to descend the river, and while they 
were shut up in some fresh-water pond. Grilse 
and salmon were afterward taken in the same 
siream without this fin. This habit seems to 
rule with all fish of sn anadromous: dis- 
position, and although there was a doubt 
whether it held good with shad, that doubt 
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has been removed, and it is now established 
that not only will these return to the place where 
they first saw life, but to the particular spot, 
yarely stopping short, or ascending higher, 
even, than that locality. i 

Itis perfectly apparent, from this short ex- 
planatiòn, that the ova incur innumerable 
risks and are far more than decimated before 
they hatch, The only wonder is that any live, 
and it has been estimated that not one in five 
hundred comes to maturity. With this explan- 
ation it ceases to be a matter of surprise that 
nature has given this class of creatures such 
wonderful recuperative power; were it other- 
wise the race would die out in the face of so 
many difficulties and enemies. But at the same 
timethe slightest thought will show how enorm- 
ously this fecundity can be made to work in 
the interest of man, and what a ready means 
is here offered for the increase of food for the 
human race. ` Care can remove these dangers 
and drive away or exterminate these enemies, 
and turn this fertility to full advantage; and 
the method of doing so I will proceed briefly 
to explain. 

The salmon, when they ascend the river to 
spawn, are shutin some suitable part of the 
water, being either inveigled there as a favor- 
able: spawning-ground or caught in nets and 
forcibly put there; and when they are fully 
ready, when they are ripe, as it is termed; 
that is, when the eggs lie perfectly loose and 
free in the stomach, they are taken from the 
water, held over atin pan, and forced to ex- 
trade the spawn and milt by gentle pressure on 
their sides with the hand. And in this oper- 
ation a wonderful advance has been made 
within the last year. Heretofore it was the 
custom to fill the pans with the water, as this 
Was supposed to most nearly resemble the 
natural method; but now little or no water is 
used, it being found that water drowns the 
Spermatozoa or life principle of the milt. 
This change of practice alone has made a 
difference of fully twenty per cent. of the 
yield, as itis found that the impreguation is 
far more certain by this plan. Care must be 
taken, however, that the fish are entirely ripe, 
and that the eggs will run out under a slight 
pressure ; if they will not the fish is returned 
to the water till it is in proper condition. 

The eggsare left for half an hour undisturbed, 
and then are washed and spread in troughs 
which are ‘filled to the depth of an inch with 
clean pebbles, and through which flows a gen- 
tle current of filtered spring water, and there 
they remain away from fowls aud fish and 
bugs, safe from sediment and fungus till they 
hatch. ‘They only require occasional exami- 
nation for the purpose of preventing the col- 
lection of deleterious matter, and to remove 
such as may die and endanger the others. 
When they hatch they are left in tbe troughs 
till the umbilical sack is absorbed, when they 
are placed in ponds and fed on beef liver finely 
grated. Under this management ail the seri- 
ous perils of the vatural method are averted 
and the difference in the result is almost iu- 
credible, being little less than as a thousand 
to one. 

These directions apply to all the salmon 
tribe—the salmon, the tront, the salmon- 
trout and the white-fish, all of which have the 
same peculiarities. To explain the process 
more fully, I will quote from the report of the 
New York commissioners of fisheries, pre- 
sented to the’ Legislature of that State March 
19, 1872: 

“State Hutching- House.—By the last amendment 
to the act of the Legislature, concerning the protec- 
tion of fish in this State, the commissioners of fish- 
erles were authorized to build a State hatching 
establishment for the purpose of breeding the better 
kinds of fish for distribution throughout the waters 
ofthe State. This building was erected during the 
summer of 1870, and was completed in time for use 


jn the artificial incubation of salmon-trout and 
white-fish. It is neither a very large nor a very 


costly establishment, but is the most efficient. prac- 
tically, and the most productive-in results of any in 
the world. The water is introduced in the ordinary 
way, through a number of flannel sieves, and ig 
led into twenty-four troughs, which are sixteen feet 
in length by fifteen inches in the clear in width. 
These troughs are raised about two feet from the 
ground, so that a person sitting on a stool alongside 
of them can readily examine the condition of the 
ova during the period when they are hatching. The 
lower end of the trough is an inch lower than the 
upper end, so ag to give a gentle motion to the 
waters which are introduced inte them. The water 
flows from a spigot about an inch in diamcter, and 
through another flannel sereen, which isan additional 
protection against the accumulation of sediment. 

* The troughs stand in pairs, so that the workmen 
can readily overlook them by passing on each side 
through a passageway left for that purpose. They 
are divided up into compartments at every two feet, 
and at first, when the eggs are being hatched, the 
water running through them is only about half an 
inch deep. The moment, however, the fish are out 
of the egg, screens are introduced at each compart- 
ment, and a piece of board being put across the 
lower end of the trough the water is raised to about 
three inches in depth, : í 

“The State hatching-house has been greatly en- 
larged the past season, and operations for the winter 
hatching of fish Have been, on an unprecedented 
scale, commenced. Millions of the spawn of salmon- 
trout were taken there from the great lakes to be 
distributed through the State, or to be developed and 
then distributed. Itis much easier and less expen- 
sive to distribute the ova than the young fishes. Lhe 
ova may be transported anywhere during the month 
of December, but no later. More attention thaa 
heretofore has been paid to the cultivation of salmon- 
trout, and less to that of white-fish, tor it was found 
that objection was made to the introduction of white- 
fish in many of our ponds, on the ground that they 
have to be caught with a net, and that while they 
are being taken, many other fish which could be 
caught with a hook and line are destroyed at the 
same time. With salmon-trout this is altogether 
different; and ag they bite readily at a hook, are a 
handsome game fish, and good for the tuble, it is pro- 
posed hereafter to raise afar greater portion of them, 
and few, if any, white-fish. 

“A full detailed account of these operations is 
appended, and the commissioners pride themselves 
upon not only building the cheapest und largest 
fish-breeding establishment in this country or in the 
world, but also in building one that hasin every way 
proved an entire success, and which is capable of 
supplying all the public waters in this State with all 
the salmon tribes of fish.” 


So much for salmon. Now for shad; and it 
is rather remarkable that the whole process is 
dissimilar, so much so that it had actualiy to 
be discovered over again. So entirely differ- 
ent are the two processes that J cannot do 
better than describe the manner in which the 
latter mode was discovered. ‘he credit of 
this is due to our country, and to Mr. Seth 
Green, of Rochester, New York, who is the 
ablest pisciculturist to-day in the world, and 
whose name will hereafter be written in the 
list of those who have deserved well of the 
Republic. He offered his services to the New 
Eugland commissioners, and proceeding to the 
Connecticut river set about his operations in 
May, 1857. He had little difficulty in catch- 
ing ripe fish and none in extracting the 
spawn, to which he was accustomed from 
handling trout, although he afterward ascer- 
tained that the true time to take the parents 
was at night, from eight to twelve p. m., 
as they seek the spawning beds principally 
during the dark, but he soon found other and 
more serious troubles. He naturally parsued 
the same method he had foliowed with trout, 
placing the impregnated eggs in a trough and 
turning on a gentle current of water. What 
was his surprise, however, when he saw all 
the eggs wash out over the lower end of his 
trough. Here was the first striking difference, 
whereas trout eggs are almost as heavy as 
shot. The ova of shad have little more spe- 
cific gravity than water, and will nearly float 
of themselves. Then he reduced the current 
and the eggs all died. This was failure num- 
ber one. He next tried leaving them ina pool 
near shore, where there was no cliauge of 
water, and found the eggs all opaque and 
lifeless next morning—failure number two. 
He then built alow dam of smail stones so 
as to make a pond in the course of the cur- 
rent, and so that the water would find its way 
throagh the crevices, but still only a trifling 


quantity hatched—failure number three. He 
next tried boxes, putting wire sieving over the 
ends and the bottoms and the sides, but in 
vain, till he was almost in despair, and the 
season had nearly reached its close. Then 
fortune favored him. He happened to be 
standing in the water experimenting with a 
box that had the wire sieving on the bottom, 
and which was filled with eggs, and accident- 
ally elevated the front end so that the current 
struck the bottom at an angle. He observed 
that some of the eggs lying in the lower end 
were lifted and kept in motion like the bub- 
bles boiling up in atea-kettle; he elevated the 
further end a jittle and more eggs boiled up; 
he raised it still further and they -all com- 
menced boiling madly, although the water did 
not pass over the top of the box at the lower 
end. The question was solved, and thereafter 
shad hatching was a certainty and a success, 
and no ordinary success either, for while of 
trout and salmon nearly ten per cent. are lost 
even now with dry impregnation, with shad the 
loss is so trivial that, practically speaking, 
absolutely all are hatched. 

Mr. Green felt jubilant, but he was by no 
means out of the woods. He soon had his 
boxes filled with young, for instead of taking 
mouths, like salmon, shad issue from the egg 
in a few days, and he proceeded to dispose of 
them as he would do with trout. The latter, 
as soon as they cau swim, seek the shore to 
hide under grass, weeds, and stones, but when 
the shad were set free in the shallow water all 
the shiners, dace, minnows, killeys, and other 
small fish in the entire neighborhood collected 
as though they were invited to a feast, and 
proceeded to devour them in a way that was 
exceedingly painful to a parent’s eye. Here 
was a second perplexity, and there was noth- 
ing for it but to wait for an explanation oran 
inspiration, So a pond was built on the side 
of the river, and the youthful adventurers left 
there till some one should find out what to do 
with them. Next morning they had appar- 
ently all disappeared, aud were finally found 
huddled together at the outer edge of the pool. 
Here was a suggestion, and to test its signifi- 
cance another pond was made, narrow, but 
ranning far out into the stream, and into this 
the try were transferred. Next morning they 
were again discovered collected at its outward 
extremity, evidently trying to reach the center 
of the river, and that problem was solved. 

Now, the moment the shad are hatched, the 
boxes are towed out into mid-stream, and 
there, away from the small but dangerous foes 
along shore, and too minute to attract the 
bigger denizens of the deep water, the litle 
fish are turned loose to find their own way to 
the ocean, which they do by gradually floating 
down stream, keeping their heads to the cur- 
rent to catch such food, invisible to man, as 
may come along, and feebly wagging their tails 
to acquire strength and activity. In two years 
the males return weighing something under a 
pouud, aod in three years they reappear, males 
and females, the magnificent fish, from two to 
five pounds, that are so weicome to our table. 

The difference between the natural and arti- 
ficial method is too great almost to appreciate. 
Lake the case of a shad depositing by the 
natural method sixty thousand eggs. Of these, 
at the utmost, one hundred and twenty hatch, 
and this is probably the outside limit. Of this 
number say one quarter mature, the proportion 
in this stage being a mere matter of conjec- 
ture, and we have a final return of thirty for 
two or fifteen for one. 

Now, by the artificial method the entire 
sixty thousand are hatched and started in life 
away from their enemies. Of these, if a 
quarter reappear, we have fifteen thousand in 
lieu of thirty. Keep this up at a geometrical 
ratio and the resulis are simply incalculable. 
Rivers that are now deserted could be filled to 
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repletion, so that there would beabundancefor 
netters, seiners, and fishermen of all kinds, 
whether they fished in season or out of season, 
early or late, and with murderous or legitimate 
implements. Thisis the object to be obtained, 
and although at first it may be desirable to 
have protective laws till the propagating- 
houses are established and in working, in the 
end they should be all swept away and the 
people allowed to pursue, catch, and eat when- 
ever they might feel so inclined. No river on 
our continent yields more than a million shad 
annually; so that with a moderate effort the 
supply could be immensely augmented; but 
the effort should not be suspended until at 
least one hundred million young fry are placed 
alive in every stream of considerable size at 
present visited by these fine fish. 

The vast superiority of shad raising over 
salmon raising is perceived in a moment by 
a comparison of the two systems. The for- 
mer requires merely a few hundred boxes of 
common wood, with wire sieving over the bot- 
tom, covered with coal-tar to protect it from 
the action of the water. These boxes have 
pieces of wood nailed on their sides to act as 
floats, and at such an angle as to keep the 
bottom slightly inclined against the current, 
the degree of inclination being regulated by 
experiment. The boxes arestrung behind one 
another in long lines, their floats projecting 
beyond the ends, and connected with ropes. 
The whole swings with the tide if ina tide- way, 
or tails out under the influence of the current, 
and needs no care except at slack-water, when 
they need jogging now and then to keep the 
eggs from being smothered. The expense 
of all this is so trifling as hardly to be worth 
mentioning, while the product is immense. 

The spawning-grounds are always near fish- 
ing-stations, and the fishermen can readily be 
induced to haul at night by a little extra 
remuneration, as they use the fish whether 
stripped or not. As soon as the net is hauled 
ashore and the fish thrown into a boata pan 
half full of water—for dry impregnation has 
not yet been tried, although it will probably 
be universal in time—is placed near the oper- 
ator, to whom the fish are handed one after 
the other. He manipulates them, throwing 
them aside as fast as they are stripped, and 
when they have all been used he sets the pans 
aside for half an hour, during which time the 
eggs swell and become firm and turgid and the 
water falls ten degrees in temperature. This 
is repeated as often as the nets are hauled, and 
finally the pans are taken to the boxes and 
emptied into the latter, where the eggs remain 
till they hatch, the period varying according to 
the heat of the water from two days to seven. 
Nothing can be simpler than all this, and 
though, like everything else, it requires a little 
practice, the roughest and most ignorant man 
can soon acquire the requisite knowledge to 
manage the establishment. 

The great. results which are promised by this 
enterprise are not mere matters of guess- work ; 
salmon have been cultivated abroad so as to 
restock abundantly many streams which had 
been entircly depleted, and here the conse- 
quences of shad culture have proved them- 
selves to be exactly what it was predicted they 
would be. The same fall that the first experi- 
ments were made in the Connectient, shad fry 
were noticed as being unusually abundant in 
the lower part of that river, more so than they 
had been known to be within the memory of 
the inhabitants. Three years later they re- 
turned—they were not expected svoner, such 
being their habit—and in numbers surpassing 
anything that the fishermen had experienced 
in years, At first this was supposed to be 
only an accident, and was expiained by the 
unbelievers upon various theories, and these 
asked a suspension of judgment until the 
next year. But all theories in opposition were 


put to rout next season when the fishing was 
actually unprecedented, being better than had 
been known in fifty years. So decided was 
the effect of this improvement that the price 
of shad fell in the northern markets to less 
than one third of what it had been previously. 
And I will in this connection again quote from 
the report of the New York commissioners : 


“Shad were far more abundant and far cheaper 
than they had been for years, both on the Connecti- 
cut and the Hudson; especially so on the former 
river, the yield from which actually glutted the mar- 
kets and reduced the wholesale price from eighteen 
dollars a hundred down to three. 1 
festly the consequence of the previous efforts, and 
confirmed the predictions of those who had studied 
the habits of the fish. It was expected that the 
great body of such as were hatched would return in 
three or four years full grown : and it was exactly 
four years previous that Mr. Setb Green, under the 
auspices of the New England commissioners, had 


first discovered the method of hatching shad, and | 


had placed many millions of young fry in the Con- 
necticut. 

** Most of these returned to the river where they 
were born. The effecton the market, however, was 
mainly attributable to the yield of that river, which 
supplied New York and other adjacent cities so 


abundantly as seriously to reduce the profits of the | 


fishermen on the Hudson. It is perfeetly plain, 
from these results, that unless active steps are taken 
to restore our fisheries, and uniess we keep pace in 
this matter with our eastern neighbors. our fisher- 
men will be entirely ruined. So entirely are the lat- 
ter satisfied of this, that there is no difficuity in ob- 
taining their consent to any measures that will tend 
toward accomplishing this end. The experiences 
of last season convinced the most incredulous. and 
they are now as anxious to encourage fish culture as 
they were once bitterly prejudiced against it.” 


resources of the nation is so simple and yet 


ernment to refuse to lend a helping hand, as, 
for the reasons already given, this can never 
be a matter of private enterprise or even 
of State industry. Trout can be preserved 
in private ponds, and should be, as they are, 
left to professional fish culturists to produce, 
and these drive quite a trade and make large 
profits, there being many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars invested in the business: butno 
one individual can retain any ownership over 
a fish which must go to the sea, nor can even 
any single State, except in the rare case of 
the river being eutirely within its own juris- 
diction.’ We have estabiished a National Bu- 
reau of Agriculture on a large and expensive 
scale. Why should there not be a similar in- 
stitution for pisciculture? At least we can 
take a step in that direction, and begin on so 
small a scale as is proposed by this provision 
of law. 

The relative fertility of the water and the 
land is altogether in favor of the water. An 
acre of land will produce corn enough to sup- 
port a human being, but an acre of water will 
support several persons, and could readily be 
made, with proper aid, to sustain the lives of 
many more. The former requires manuring, 
working, planting, and harvesting; the latter 
merely requires harvesting; and that where 
the fish are sufficiently abundant is hardly a 
labor at all. While the yield trom the lund is 
reasonably large, the profit is exceedingly 
small, The field must be plowed, and 
harrowed, and fertilized; the cora must be 
planted; it must be plowed again; and still 
again, must be hoed; and at last the ears must 
be stripped, husked, and ground. What is the 
net result of this compared with the natural 
increase of fish grown in abundance, almost 
without effort, finding their own food, and 
finally taken in some net which does its fish- 
ing while its owner is sleeping ? 

Then the relative produecuveness: the ear 
of corn grown from a single kernel will more 
frequently fall below than rise above a thou- 
sand grains. A shad lays, say sixty thousand 
eggs. of which we have said fifteen thousand 
can be brought to maturity with the care and 
oversight of man. Were the farmer to strew 
his corn broadcast over sod and rock alike, 


This was mani- | 


a 


| “by the wayside and on the: stony places,’ 
| and leave it to come up with weeds and tares 
| without manure or attention; he would hardly 
expect a good crop, and would find ‘much 
trouble in living on the proceeds, no matter 
how much land he owned, and yet this is pre- 
cisely what we do with fish. To judge by what 
has been effected it may be confidently asserted 
that fish culture is yet to add-a very large pro- 
portion to the. wealth and resources of the 
world, above all to the riches of this continent. 
At present our vast lakes are left untifled, 
some of the smaller ponds and many streams 
in the older and more thickly settled States 
have absolutely no edible fish in them, and 
some no fish whatever; the hook, the net, the 
spear and the “ jack’’—night-spearing—hasan- 
nihilated the last one. They. teemed once with 
their natural inhabitants. Why cannot they 
be made to do soagain? The evidence of our 
own and other countries clearly prove they 
can. : 
The decrease of fish is attributed to over- 
fishing and unseasonable fishing, which is 
true; but these are the ordinary concomitants 
of advancing civilization and increasing popu- 
lation, and only admonish us that man must 
use his mind to increase the supply. Ft has 
been alleged that the food had diminished 
| even in the sea; and here again I cannot 
do better than quote from the report before 
alluded to of the New York commissioners: 


. (| “A familiar explanation of the decrease of fish. 
When a process to add to the wealth and | 
i the present unwise mode of destruction of the 


so valuable, it would be criminal in the Gov- | 


given by ail those who are interested in keeping ap 
eries, is that their food has disappeared. It. was 
essential in the first place to ascertain whether this 
was true; and to determine the qnestion dredges 
were drawn over the massel beds, and the water in 
various parts of the bays and ocean was examined, 


to ses if it contained much animal life. These exam- 
inations demonstrated that instead of any decrease 
in the supply of food, it must absolutely have in- 
creased from reduced consumption and the destruc- 
tion of its natural enemies; the bivalves, crustacears, 
and all manner of similar creatures were abundatt 
on the bottom, while the water was literally alive 
with animal matter, with polyps, infusoria, jelly- 
fish, &c. A bucketful taken from it anywhere wag 
simply full of such animaicula. Here was one point 
settled conciusively; trae that the menhadeo had 
been used for their oil to an extent that had made 
them scarce, and their disappearance had injured 
the more ravenous varieties of fish, but the bottoin- 
feeders and the slow swimmers had around them 
more food than they could possibly consume.” 


The truth isthe food is too abundant, for 
these creatures often prey on one another, 
the smaller varieties devouring the eggs and 
young of the larger, and becoming, in their 
turn, a prey to those of maturer growth, 
And here is the true explanation of the rapid 
extinction of fisheries when they become 
depleted beyond a certain limit. Nature bal- 
anced the number of each kind, providin 
that mutual destruction of one another shouid 
keep all in check. Man destroys this equi- 
poise by killing those only that he can use. 
The rest then augment at an increased ratio, 
the enemies of all sorts of the edible kinds 
have no check, they multiply, and multiply 
until they obtain the mastery, and then quickly 
comes the end when the betier sorts are exterm- 
inated. This is apparent, but is ‘sustained 
by the fact that new varieties when introduced 
into unaccustomed waters increase for the 
frst few years with inordinate rapidity. For 
a time their natural foes do not exist in suf- 
ficient numbers to curtail this growth, but as 
ithe latter develop the counterbalance is re- 
stored and the stimulated activity of reproduc- 
tion ceases, 

The time may come in the distant future 
when the edible fishes shall be made so abun- 
dant by artificial cultivation that the food of 
the piscivorous sorts may fail; then it may be 
necessary to breed those which live on water- 
grasses and vegetables to supply the others 
with sustenance. At present, however, there 
is no such necessity ; not only is the sea alive 
with food, but the large lakes are equally well 
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peoplėd. -It isa curióus fabt that in ‘Lakes 
Huron and Superior is found: the salt-water 
shrimp in. the. deeper: parts, and:.in. quantities 
equal to that‘in the ocean. This shrimp, which 
itself ig, exceedingly. prolific, is the principal 


food. of the true. salmon; the salmo salar, and 


is supposed to constitiite the red color of the 
flesh. . But if it were requisite the cyprinidae 
could be cultivated or introduced, orsotne other 


-variety which lives solely on a vegetable diet, 


but whieh of themselves are not good for food. 
This .will:doubtless be done as soon as it is 
needed, and has already. been successfully 
tried in Europe, so that. should the present 
supply of fish food give out it could be rée- 
plenished. : vat a . 
. The fisheries of our coasts ure among the 
most valuable commercial: interests of our 
country. Millions of money are invested and 
hundreds of thousands of men are employed, 
while the food thus obtained is a large per- 
centage of the total supply of the eastern mar- 
keta. Not only is the profit of this business a 
matter of general advantage, but the residents 
along the eastern bays and lagoons and upon 
the larger rivers derive their principal means 
of sustenance directly from these waters, and 
in all these districts far more families are sap- 
ported by the water than by the land. In the 
West-there is nothing:of this sort. The mar- 
kets are almost bare of fish; a few catfish, 
suckers, and. pickerel constitute the wretched 
and meager bill of tare they offer. The muddy 
Lississippi contains Jittle or nothing. ‘The 
beautiful Ohio has but one or two sorts of 
pike-perch, which the inhabitants flatteringly 
call salmon, while catfish hide in most of the 
discolored streamsof our continent and suckers 
explore the bottom for their food. 

If anything can be done to improve this 
state of affairs, to miake fish and fishermen as 
‘abundant in the West as they are in New 
England, and to-develop the same activity in 
this matter that exists iu the Hast, it is well 
worth the ‘serious consideration of the Gov- 
ernment. By this means a new industry, an 
additional source of income, an entirely dif- 
ferent species of food would be introduced, 
and an immense increase added to.the wealth 
of the whole region of country. There is no 
reason why the waters of the West should be 
less prolific than those of the Hast, provided 
the right species were introduced; and were 
trout, salmon, bass, shad, and sturgeon to 
take the place of catfish, pickerel, and suck- 
ers, the gain would be manifest. 

It seems to me clearly to be the duty of the 
Government to assist in this very work of 
introducing new varieties, as well as replenish- 
ing the old where they have been reduced. 
No private person can own a shad which is 
here to-day and in mid-ocean to-morrow, 
nor isa single resident on a river's bank suf- 
ficiently interested to incur the expense of 
importing fish for the benefit of his neighbors. 
This is the nation’s duty or it is nobody’s. 
The mighty rivers of the southern and western 
States, which now produce generally only the 
poorer sorts, could readily be stocked with the 
most palatable and prolific sorts. The shad 
has already been acclimatized in some of the 
Alabama rivers, where it never before was 
known, and the Potomac has been filled with 
black bass almost to repletion ;' but that was 
the unaided effort of individuals as a mere 
matter of experimental curiosity. Other riv- 
ers remain still unimproved, and several foreign 
species of fish should be introduced. For 
instance, the magnificent Danube salmon, 
which attains a weight of a hundred pounds, 
might be acclimatized in the Ohio and the 
upper Mississippi, while the true salmon might 
be brought to the Delaware and Susquehanna. 
This is perfectly simple and easy. Salmon 
have been transported while in the embryo 
state from England to Australia, half way 


‘round: the globe; our white-fish, trout, and 


salmon-trout have been sent to England, and 
living shad were actually transported from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, offering the possibility 
of supplying that entire coast and ocean with 
á new fish. © This latter was a remarkable feat ; 
but trout. spawn are:sent from one end of our 
country to the other with as little trouble or 
danger as letters, and are delivered by express 
precisely as any other packages. The slow- 
hatching fish are the more easily handled in 
this particular, as the eggs develop slowly and 
will live perfectly well packed in damp moss, 
but other kinds only require care and ex- 
perience. é 

The cost of this undertaking is insignifi- 
cantly moderate. A salmon-hatching house 
can be built for $1,000 while the neces- 
sary implements for shad raising are too in- 
expensive to be worth mentioning. Some 
labor must be employed, but it is mostly un- 
skilled and cheap, while the outlay for trans- 
portation is simply the mere charge of express 
or traveling fare. The people of this country 
would not grudge this were it a hundred times 
as great with the certain prospect of develop- 
ing a new food resource and of diminishing 
the price of living to the poor. . 

The importance of this matter can hardly be 
overestimated. We raise animals: for man’s 
use, cross their breeds, study their food, and 
try and adapt their surroundings to their great- 
est development. We cultivate plants and 
vegetables, and strive to obtain new species 
and improved varieties. We import cattle 
from Europe, horses from Africa, sheep from 
Spain, wheat from Egypt, sorghum from Asia. 
Our daily struggle is to make the most of what- 
ever can be turned to the support of the haman 
race, except with one great class which has 
always contributed, and, unless exterminated, 
always will contribute largely to that end. 
Who would have thought twenty years ago 
that a despised ‘‘love apple” could ever be 
converted into the useful tomato? And in 
earlier days who would have expected the 
change from the poisonous wild potato into 
the succulent root which now supports a na- 
tion and adds to the comfort of every human 
being? 

What was done with the common tomatoes, 
potatoes, onions, and hundreds of other vege- 
table productions, which, as wild, were worth- 
less, may in a higher degree be carried into 
effect with fish. Wild rice scarcely. produces 
enough seed to continue the supply; but pro- 
tected, developed, encouraged, it feeds a tenth 
part of the world. Fish neglected, destroyed, 
poached and wasted, can soon be annihilated. 
Their reproductive power can only maintain a 
certain equilibrium; incline that toward de- 
struction, and the entire class will quickly dis- 
appear. ‘Treat them like wild animals, and 
they will inevitably be exterminated ; domes- 
ticate them, as it were, encourage their growth 
by putting them under heathful influences, pro- 
tect them from unseasonable disturbance, let 
them breed in peace, guard the young from 
injury, assist them by artificial aid, select the 
best varieties for appropriate waters, and we 
will soon augment the supply as greatly as we 
do with either land animals or vegetables. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1872, 


On the bill (S. No. 1073) increasing the rate of pen- 
sions to certain persons therein described. 


Mr. DUELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of the Hoùse to a bill of 
great merit, sent to us‘from the Senate, and 
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which I trust will become a law before the 
adjournment of this session of Congress. The 
bill to which I refer is entitled “An act 
increasing the rates of pensions to certain 
persons therein described,’’ and is in the fol- 
lowing words : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act entitled “ An act supple- 
mentary to the several acts relating to pensions,” 
approved June 6, 1866, beso amended that from and 
atter the passage of this act all persons entitled by 
law to.a less pension than hereinafter specified, 
who, while in the military or naval service of the 
United States and in line of duty, shall have lost 
the sight of both eyes, or shall have lost both hands, 
‘or been permanently and totally disabled in the 
same, or otherwise so permanently and totally dis- 
abled as to render them utterly helpless, or so 
nearly so as to require the constant personal aid and 
attendance of another person, shall be entitled to a 
pension of forty dollars per month; and all persons 
who under like circumstances shall have lost both 
feet, or one hand and one foot, or been totally and 
permanently disabled in the same, or otherwise so 
disabled as to be incapacitated for performing any 
manual labor, but not so much as to require con- 
stant personal aid and attendance, shall be entitled 
to a pension of thirty dollars per month ; and all 
persons who under like circumstances shall have 
lost one hand, or one foot, or been totally and per- 
manently disabled in the same, or otherwise so dis- 
abled as to render their incapacity to perform man- 
ual labor equivalent to the loss of a hand or a foot, 
shali be entitled to a pension of twenty-five dollars 
per month, the intent of this act being to increase 
tho rates of pension to the persons severally above 
described twenty per cent, on the present rates 
from and after thé passage of this act. — 

Provision.is made by this bill fora class of 
surviving soldiers who are justly entitled to the 
sympathy and gratitude ofthe people of the Uni- 
ted States. We owe them a debt greater than 
the means allotted to man can ever pay. But 
a grateful people and a just and generous Gov- 
ernment should be active in discharging as far 
as possible its obligations and duties to those 
who fought the battles for its perpetuation. 
Such sacrifice and devotion as were exhibited 
by the men who volunteered in the war for the 
suppression of the rebellion should not go 
wholly unrequited. 

I am for increasing the pensions to the 
maimed, crippled, and disabled soldiers enum- 
erated in this bill as an act of justice, and in 
the discharge of a binding and solemn obliga- 
tion. I would as far as possible make them 
comfortable for the balance oftheir days. What 
is to become of many of our one-armed and 
ove-legged soldiers? Heaven forbid that they 
should be compelled to beg, and yet some can- 
not maintain themselves without resorting to 
the tricks of beggars, and the degrading com- 
petition to which such condition subjects them. 
There is scarcely a street corner or a public 
place of resort in your large cities which is 
not beset with veterans of the service, or at 
least those who appear to be such—for doubt- 
less some areimpostors. The street cars and 
ferry-boats are beset by this class of unfortu- 
nates, under various guises of industry, ask- 
ing charity. And the cold rebuff they daily 
receive from those who, not from unkindness, 
but from being constantly and unpleasantly 
annoyed in that direction, is not calculated to 
make them more manly, or to induce them to 
think more of the country in whose cause they 
have suffered. 

_ I am not complaining of the Government 
because we are compelled to witness these 
things. The nation has not forgotten these 
men. Over thirty miilion dollars are annually 
paid in pensions to wounded and diseased 
soldiers, and to the parents, widows, and 
children of those who have died. Over two 
hundred millions have been paid in bounties to 


; Soldiers, their parents, widows, and orphans. 


Preference has been given to soldiers under 
the homestead laws, and more wi!l yet be done. 
The Government is making as fast as possible 
most excellent provision for a portion of those 
soldiers who from wounds or disease have 
become incapacitated for labor. There are 
homes or national asylums located at Au- 
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gusts, Maine, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Dayton, 
Ohio, and also near Hampton, Virginia. Seven- 
teen hundred men are in that at Dayton; six 
hundred und twenty at Milwaukee; two bun- 
dred aud sixty near Hampton, Virginia; and 
five huudred and twenty-five at Augusta. 

The General Government has also done much 
to give employment to such as are capable of 
clerical labor, and a goodly number have found 
large-hearted business men who are willing to 
sburetheir misfortunes by giving them positions 
which could be better filled by sound men. 
Yet very many business men never permitany 
other consideration to govern them in select- 
ing assistants than the obtaining of the largest 
amount of service for the smallest amount of 
money. That a one-legged or one-armed man 
cannot be of such general utility as one who has 
his members perfect is a fact which we all 
admit, and hence as a general rule this un- 
fortunate class find great difficulty in obtaining 
employment. It is therefore the duty of tbis 
Government bya liberal system of pensions to 
lighten the burdens of those who; having fought 
our battles for us, and given us a united coun- 
try, have now to fight against more fearful odds 
for the privilege of living in the country they 
have saved. 

It ia said by those who object to an increase 
of pensions that many frauds are perpetrated 
and many persons are in the receipt of pen- 
sions who are not entitled to them. fhis 
may be true, but the remark does not apply 
to the class of persons enumerated and pro- 
vided for in this bill, If a soldier bas lost a 
leg, or an arm, or the sight of an eye, he car- 
ries with him from day to day, aud from year 
to year, to the end of his life, the most con- 
clusive evidence of his right to a pension. 
The soldier who is pensioned for disease sim- 
ply, may, and in many cases does, recover, and 
then his pay should cease. Not so with the 
‘maimed and crippled veteran For him there 
is uo recovery. He cannot, if be would, 
defraud the Government, 

Itis said again by those who object to this 
increase that a large number of pensioners, 
not less than fifiy thousand, would be em- 
braced within its provisions, and that it would 
take from the Treasury a large sum'of money 
to meet this enlarged claim. This statement 
is very much exaggerated, as will appear by 
reference to the unnual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, made on the 15th day of 
November, 1871. From that report it ap- 
pears that the number of persons embraced 
in tbis bill now upou the invalid coli is as 
follows: 


First grade... 
Second grade 
Third grade. 


Total vessrsessecsvecsesees EEEE, SEET 


Of this number nine thousand seven bun- 
dred and twenty-seven have lost limbs in che 
service; as wili appear by the following table: 


Both arms and both legs... 1 
Both arw ROPPE 39 
Both dees... 42 
One arm and one leg. 21 
QUO ATM aesae 5 006 
One leg... 4.627 
Total... . 9372 
panses 


It will be eeen from the foregoing tables 
that instead of reaching fifty thousand pen- 
sioners, this bill will include less than seven- 
teen thousand, while it will add to the annual 
amouut paid for pensions less than one million 
dollars. 4 

Mr. Speaker, when we take iuto account 
the number of wars in which this country has 
been engaged, the large numberof men placed 
in the feild, and the numerous battles fought, 
especially in the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion, I am sarprised at the smaliness of 
our pension ‘list. The following table con- 


tains a correet statement, compiled with great 

care, of the total number of soldiers serving 

in the various ware in which the nation has 
engaged since 1775: ; 

Boldiers of the war of the Revolution; 1775 to 1783, 
{pensioned for service, 57,623)..,... . 278,021 
ar with Great Britain, 1812to 1815, nw. T 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines serving 
twelve months or more... 63,179 

Number of militia serving six 
months OF MOTE... eseeeesrreregerneee 66,325 

Number of militia serving three 
months Of MOFE... eee renee 125,643 

Number of militia serving ons 
MONER OF MOTE....cpscseresncssesererrenene 120,307 

Number of militiaserving less than 


Amount brought forward. ..i..siisc 
West Virginiar...cucnere 
District of Columbia.. 
BIG. sssoee 
indiana ... 
Ilinois..... 
ichigan. 
Wisconsin .. 


és 


ONS MONG cet eeeeeeee 41,200 
Number of soldiers serving in Seminole 
WAL, 181 7H18...ccessesrsenresersecneses ssseessnersesenene kas y a 
Nutnber of soldiers serying in Black Hawk aa | t . 
war, icstasieh Vanstea leaceoves tonga tsrs ossessi Ssi 5031) Total... PAEROA E y A 
XN umber of soldiers serving in Florida war, 35 963 gal Zib sii 
Number of soldiers servin k bá | The above list shows the aggregate number 
py istarbanees, it À 12,483 || of men furnished under. all calls’ reduced: to 
a or Of poldiore pary 2.803 || the three years’ standard. The total number 
Number of soldiers serving in Cherokee s of men furnished yader all .calls:show an aggre- 
neua pistarbanoes, 1836-37 avesseneeseenes ` 3,926 |! gate of 2,688,563. Of this number there were 
Nuaper of goldin serving, ia Now York | killed in action or djed of wounds while. in 
Number of soidiers serving in Mexican | service, commissioned officers 5,221; enlisted 
NR 1846-47. (11.308 pensioned asinvalide) 73.260 || men 90,868; died from disease or accident, 
umber of soldiers serving in war of the commissioned officers, 2,321; enlisted men 
bell ; -66, 7 S ~ y aah y pt $ 
Tevadides hanes (%3 181 penzioned as |... || 182,329; total loss in service, 280,739. 
aa ER a G TOREN sone 2,688,523 || 182, ‘ 0, 
j There were 198,218 of our soldiers captured 
3,628.593 | by the enemy during the rebellion. Of this 
1 
ti 


=i: last number 36,401, while prisoners of war, 
died in prisons. They suffered untold- bard- 
ships and cruel oppression, the enormity of 
| which has po parallel in. efvilized. warfare. 
| Tongue cannot expressnor- peu describe the 
extent and severity of their great wifferings at 
the hands of the oppressor. Ome ‘in five ef 
these men died in captivity, bat there were 
only about ‘half of the or beter weri who 
reached the prisons, the others ‘having been 
exchanged or paroled; s9 that neat one half 


| 

H 

required the services of 939,000 more men than | 

the total number engaged in all the previous | 

wars our country has been engaged in. | 

In this connection I submit the following || 

table, showing the total number of men fur- 

dished by each State during the late war for 
the suppression of the rebellion: 

1 

i 

i 

H 

| 

| 

$ 

i 


Mabe. esseere neriesi SO IAEA ETAT 56.595.|! of all who entered southern prisoñs never left 
ver Hampshire 2an them alive. Vast numbers of thöse who did 
ican eer To : BNI i| reach their homes came back with shattered 
Rhode Isiand. - 17.878 || constitutions, from which they have never 
Connecticut. i 50,514 |! recovered. i og ag ht athe ts 

New Jons oe ‘| The number of pensioners upon the roll on 
Pennsylvania. 267.558 || the 30th day of June, 1871, of all classes, were 
Delaware u 63 | 207,495, and the amount paid during the fiacal 


Maryland... 


| 
2 || year was $33,077,388 63, as will appear by 
i] the following table: . 


Amount carried forwarden 


Paid during the 
year to pension- 
ers of each class. 


Number of 
pensioners. 


Annual amount, | 


i 

91.209 $8,141,735 85 | $12,304.520 37 

1.377 225.233 25 190.085 52 
my. 112.428 14.212.551 19 20,188.09 70 j 
Navy sa |o O rea d ` "257.882 00 3wa OO | 
Soldiers aud widows Of 18l2..cscccsessseecsreeenereeeseses ao o] 67.792 00 3,008 0 f 
j =] 
Potah unanas eii aeeai] — 207,495 | $22,804,991 29 £33,077 383 63 l 


It thus appears that only one in twenty-two || sum which will help to alleviate their neges- 
of those who served in the war for the || sities, and save them from want. 
suppression of the rebeHion have been | Then, sir, it our country is again asforit- 
placed upon the pension-roll, This, too. in- | nately brought in hostile conflict with an 
clades the widows, orphans, and dependent || enemy either domestic or foreiga, the deseend- 
relatives of those who were killed in battle or | ants of tbese men will fiy to bar country’s 
died of wounds or disease. In fact, the num- | standard, ready aud able te push bauk the first 
ber of these who have died exceeds the num- | tread of the invader. They will people our 
ber upon the pension-roll by nearly eighty | armies, baild and man our navies, aud make 
thousand, í | a more permanent end invalnerabie defense 


The meritorious and needy pensioners em- | than can be bad in eoast and country encircled 


braced in this bill are now inadequately paid | with walled fortifications and seas covered with 
by the General Government. The pensions to jiron-clads. ‘Phe dove and deverion of those 


these wen, ranging under the present law from 

fifteen to twenty-five dollars per month, are 
manifestly insuflicient to supply their necessary 
wants, especially where they are compelied 10 
farnish subsistence for dependent families. 

Urged by-considerations of patriotiem, grati | 
tude, and a binding obligation, let. us. be 


prompt in paying these unfortunate men a |} 


| whom the Government had justly aud grate- 
| fully rewarded woeld be for our country-—iis 
| pride and greatness in peace aad its strength 
in war. We should keep ia remembrance the 
hour when the “boys in blue’ deft their fam- 
ilies and those they held most dear to fight the 
| baiies of their country. They marched with 
Hooker to the summit of Lockout mountain, 
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and with Strong and Shaw fixed the stars and 
stripes on the ramparts of Fort Wagner. With 
Burnside they crossed the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, and at Gettysburg with Meade drove 
back the southern invader from the free soil 
of Pennsylvania. In all the campaigns of the 
East, in Sherman’s march to the sea, with 
Banks at Port Hudson, with Grant at Vicks- 
burg, wherever and whenever there was haz- 
ard to be encountered or laurels to be won, 
they carried the flag of the Union with unyield- 
ing devotion and national renown, 

Lhe grateful task remains to us to do partial 
justice at least to those whose toils and pains 
in -prison-pens and bloody fields bave pur- 
chased the continuance of the blessings we 


now enjoy. As one evidence of our desire to’ 


do justice to these noble men, let us pass the 
bill to increase the pensions of the seventeen 
thousand maimed and crippled soldiers who 
are embraced in its provisions. 


Woman Suffrage. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. ARCHER, 
OF MARYLAND, i 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 30, 1872, 
On the bill (S. No. 499) to give to women the right to 

_ vote and hold office in the Territories. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, the intro- 
duction of Senate. bill No. 499 by the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. Witson] 
to give to women the right to vote and hold 
office iu the Territories induces me to address 
the House upon that subject, 

_ Sir, who but a veritable fanatic could have 

-belieyed, ten years ago, that the question, 
tí Shall women be allowed to vote??? would 
s0 soon.come to be considered throughout the 
greater portion of our country as one to be 

seriously entertained, gravely pondered on, 
and nicely decided, by the various political 
assemblies, law-making bodies, and judicial 
tribunals of the land? There is probably not 
one gentleman in either branch of this our 
national Legislature—nay, of any Legislature in 
the whole country, Northor South, who would 
notat that time,ten brief years ago, have laughed 
to scorn the proposition of woman suffrage; or, 
rather, he would have felt with regard to it like 
the big man who used to let his little wife whip 
him every day, because she liked the sportand it 
did not hurt him, as he explained to a friend 
who chanced to step in on the happy pair dur- 
ing the height of one of these daily castiga- 
tions. 

But this socio-political aspect of affairs has 
long since ceased to be merely funny. It has 
become so serious, indeed, that all who are at 
heart opposed to the success of the new move- 
ment must leave off regarding these innovators 
as mere petticoated harlequins, who, with 
cap and bells, and clownish grimace, once 
made us hold our sides with pain of laughing. 
A monstrous army is now coming down upon 
us—a hundred thousand ‘‘ whirlwinds in pet- 
ticoats’’—which we must meet firmly, or be 
overwhelmed by the storm. The little wife 
has attained to such size and strength that 
ber blows. now make the big. man wince; the 
wee finger-nails have grown to talons, and 
tear now where they only tickled before; and 
if the big, good-natured fellow does not look 
well to the guard, he will be throttled, stretched 
on his.back, and brought to such terms as he 
dreamed not of a short while ago. 

’ But let us see what positive proof there is 
that this agitation is really getting formidable 
enough to demand serious attention. 

In Maine, one branch of the legislative body 
has already passed a law waking female cit- 
izens electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States, and at last accounts the 
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other branch was debating the question... In 
Utah, the convention to form.a new State con- 
stitution have incorporated woman suffrage in 
that instrument. In Iowa, last year, the two 
houses concurred in an amendment to the 
State constitution strikmg out the word 
“í male.” If this action is, repeated by the 
present Legislature—and the lower house has 
already done its part, and it is thought the 
senate will concur—woman suffrage will be 
submitted to the voters of Iowa next fall, In 
the lower house of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, only a few weeks. since, a bill to allow 
women seats in the convention for revising the 
State constitution barely failed by a vote of 88 
to 81. In the Massachusetts Legislature there 
was lately a tie vọte on woman suffrage ; and 
only a few days.ago a legislative committee of 
the same State reported in favor of so amend- 
ing the State constitution as to allow women 
the right to vote and hold office, and had it 


not been for the extraordinary efforts of the’ 


over-zealous chaplain, who put up an ill-timed 
prayer that it might please the Almighty to 

rocure the passage of the measure by soften- 
ing the hard hearts of men, it would most prob- 
ably have been passed; but that innovation 
upon the method of engineering an enactment 
through alarmed enough old fogies and 
sticklers for parliamentary usage to cause 
its defeat by a vote of about 130 to 70. But 
Wyoming is ahead of them all. There women 
have been allowed by law to vote, hold office, 
sit on juries, &c. Of course many of the 
sirong-minded were at hand (for, indeed, 
where are they not nowadays?) ready to avail 
themselves of the enactment. So women have 
voted, held office, and sat onjuries. ‘I'he mon- 
strous thing has actually been done! 

From Cape Cod, then, to the Rocky mountains 
the work goes bravely on. But these suc- 
cesses and these ‘‘ glorious defeats,” if we may 
judge from certain other indications, are as 
nothing compared to what will soon beachieved. 
The successes will be upon us without the de- 
feats, if the movement be not resolutely met. 
These women, in the matter of getting what 
they call their ‘‘rights,’? show on all occa- 
sions an earnestness worthy of a better cause. 
They could not be more in earnest if each 
one were certain of a place in President Vic- 
toria Woodhull’s cabinet on the 4th day of 
March, 1873. Mrs. Stanton, one of their most 
prominent leaders, says: 

“Let religion, philanthropy, charity, art. science 
literature, center on woman’s enfranchisement. Let 
the. churches go without lamps, pastors without 
donations, the heathen without tracts, men with- 
out buttons, and children without bibs. We have 
worked six thousand yearsto lift men up into gods. 


Now let us lift ourselves up and learn good and evil, 
or, what is better, the difference between them.” 


Each one of these women, moreover, can 
talk and write as much as any ten of the so- 
called sterner sex. The consequence of all 
this energetic earnestness is that their meet- 
ings are frequent all over the land, and their 
journals are met with turn which way you 
will, The vast capacity of the Academy of 
Music in Néw York city was not sufficient to 
accommodate half of those who, in February 
last, flocked to hear Mrs. Woodhull’s lecture on 
“the revolution of the period.” Long be- 
fore the hourannounced, according to the city 
papers, throngs pressed against the closed 
doors, aud when at length the doors were 
opened there was such a rush that persons of 
both sexes were lifted off their feet and car- 
ried along in the eager press made to secure 
seats; and when these were all occupied, the 
aisles were packed with human beings like 
herrings in a barrel—many of them gasping 
for breath, screaming, and fainting, yet still 
pushing forward in their eagerness to see and 
hear. Hundreds could not get in at all, and 
went off disappointed. Such is the picture 
drawn by journals which, so far from magni- 
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fying the woman suffrage movement, endeavor 
to be little it on all occasions.. Sowe may well 
believe. the’ picture not exaggerated.. This 
city, too, has lately suffered several inflictions 
of the kind,. and it will be, no doubt, a fre- 
quently recurring infliction until the question 
which lies at the bottom of it shall be ad- 
versely decided. God grant that the insane 
movement may then stop, though there is but 
little chance for that until the present genera- 
tion of women, in whom the ferment has been 
set to work, shall have passed away. 

Inasmuch as agitations in England have had 
of late a-marked effect upon those in this 
country, and vice versa, it may be well to state 
just bere in a few words, as germane to this 
part of the subject, what is transpiring in Eng- 
land in the matter of woman’s rights. Thera 
are upward of twenty woman snffrage asso- 
ciations in full blast in that country, number- 
among their members many lords and high- 
born ladies. Last year one hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand persons petitioned Parliament 
in favor of the measure, and two hundred and 
two members of that body it is known will 
vote for its passage. Parliament has already 
enacted that women may vote in municipal 
affairs, and vote for and sit on school-boards, 
which is in fact one half the victory already 
gained. So that it will be seen that in the 
great race thus far the English and American 
marms are about “ nip and tuck,” and the track 
ahead clearing for both. The proceedings of 
these associations and conventions can no 
longer, as has been the custom both here and 
in England, be published under the head of 
‘‘amusements.’’ The thing has long since 
got to be too serious for that. Nor would it 
be advisable now, as it might have been a few 
years ago, to turn these revolutionists over 
to the ducking-stool as common scolds; nay, 
considering their nature, no less than their 
numbers, it would hardly be safe, unless backed 
by an army of no small dimensions. 

Now, what is the cause, or what are the 
causes, of this unprecedented growth of the 
Women’s Rights party? How has this mere 
speck on the political horizon gathered, within 
the last decade of years, into an ominous 
cloud, threatening tempest and devastation, 
as I propose to show, to our social and polit- 
ical fabric alike? 

The secret is to be found chiefly in certain 
erroneous principles which demagogues, for 
the purpose of serving party ends, succeeded 
in instilling into a large majority of the north- 
ern people throughout the war and during the 
various embittered political contests that have 
taken place since. Inasmuch as it has been 
decided that negroes, who before the war were 
not so much as acknowledged to be citizens, 
even in the northern States, are entitled to . 
vote and hold office, ay, though fresh from 
their chains, with all their ignorance and de- 
basement dense and dark upon them, how 
can the same enfranchisement be consistently 
withheld from intelligent and educated women 
who have always been considered citizens, and 
who are infinitely above the groveling freed- 
men in everything that guaranties a judicious 
exercise of the franchise demanded, and who, 
moreover, strove as unceasingly in the hos- 
pitals and elsewhere to secure the triumph of 
those very principles? The very great prob- , 
ability that they made these heroic ‘loyal’? 
efforts for the selfish purpose of bringing up 
their own claims to the same rights as soon 
as the bloody struggle should cease, while it 
tends to complicate the matter, affords no satis- 
factory answer to the present clamor for those 
rights. 

It is difficult to conceive, even if we confine 
our conceptions to. the human race, what 
limitation is to be placed upon the downward 
advance of this question. So long as the right 


| to vote was confined tothe white race, there 
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was a rational and definite barrier, beyond 
which none other could hope to pags, nor in- 
deed would have thought seriously of making 
the attempt to pass, had they not been dragged 
into the arena by those who wanted their aid 
for partisan purposes. That barrier, however, 
once broken down by admitting, or rather by 
forcing the negro to vote, this barrier once 
broken down, women can no longer be con- 
sistently excluded. And if women be now 
admitted, who shall say, and preserve con- 
sistency, that any particular number of years 
of age shall constitute the limit? Ifan ignorant 
negro of twenty-one may vote, why may not 
a full-blooded Caucasian of twenty? Then, 
why should not nineteen have the right; then 
eighteen, in fact, the whole family of * teens,” 
negroes and negresses, as well as the whites of 
both sexes? Then why should not the little 
child’s clamors for suffrage be heard, the 
pickaninny as well as the Caucasian? Surely 
they know as much about the Constitution as 
their great-grandfathers do. Is second child- 
hood any more intelligent than first childhood? 
In brief, when and where is the infernal thing 
to stop? I say ‘‘infernal’’ advisedly, for I 
verily believe that this whole brood of ruinous 
principles was hatched in the bottomless pit. 

For the sake, then, of consistency—for error 
no less than trath must preserve its consist- 
ency if it wishes to perpetuate itself—these 
principles must be still upheld. It would 
never do to repudiate them, at least during 
the present generation. Leave that to pos- 
terity, if it must be done at all. What! after 
spending four or five thousand millions of 
money and sacrificing half a million men to 
establish the right of the most ignorant and 
degraded race on the face of the earth to all 
the privileges of the most gifted and intelli- 
gent, after that to turn about as coolly as 
though not a cent had been expended and 
not a life lost and own that it would have 
been better for the country had “the man 
and brother’? never been invested with those 
rights at all? Never! Rather than that, let 
negroes vote; let the ‘‘ heathen Chinee’’ vote; 
let Comanches and Diggers vote; let Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen vote, if fate ever brings 
them to our shores; indeed, let everything 
vote, provided it has the human form and no 
tail, or at most so short a one as to prove 
that in each particular case Darwin’s alleged 
transformation from the monkey has at least 
begun. Let all such vote and hold office, for 
we are fully committed to the principle on 
which the right is based. We cannot back 
down now, ruinous as it is going to be to the 
country and to civilization throughout the 
world. Nay, even let women vote, though 
by so doing we wreck the social and, as a 
necessary consequence, the political and reli- 
gious institutions of the nation, and all go 
down to perdition together. - ; 

The Radical party during the war found it 
easy enough to raise the devil, but now the 
war is over he will not down maugre all they 
can do. And the fact that he now stalks over 
the field of recent victory in petticoat, with 
cut-a-way jacket and flashy necktie, makes 
him none the easier to lay. 

Such is one of the reasons why the woman's 
rights movement has gained such a sudden and 
marvelous impetus. Another reason is, that 
the demagogues of the country, who are always 
on the look-out for the main chance, as soon 
as they saw that the movement was rapidly 
gaining strength from the cause above ex- 
plained, became alarmed lest the strong fac- 
tion sbould grow into a party formidable enough 
to hold at some fature day the balance of 
power; and lest they, the said demagogues, 
should be found opposing it in that day of its 
triumph, when wo betide them and all their 
schemes for the advancement of number one! 
Whether or not the present proprietors of 


Webster’s famous dictionary are demagogues 
I do not know; but there are certainly strong 
reasons for suspecting it. In that work the 
word ‘‘ preposterous ’’ is thus defined: ‘‘ con- 
trary to nature and reason; notadapted tothe 
end ; utterly and glaringly foolish; unreason- 
ably absurd ; perverted ; wrong.” Now, while 
these definitions are precisely the same in the 
latest edition as they were in the older editions 
of the work, the latter gave the following ex- 
ample by way of illustration: ‘a government 
conducted by women would be preposterous.” 
Where is that wholesome ‘‘example” now 
which was doubtless placed there by the great 
lexicographer—not as a quotation, but in his 
own words—for the express purpose of trans- 
mitting to remote posterity his honest opinion 
of the enfranchisement of women? ‘‘ Contrary 
to nature and reason; utterly and glaringly 
foolish; unreasonably absurd.’ What has 
become of that withering rebuke of gyneoc- 
racy? Shade of the mighty! it has fled from 
your immortal pages before the frown of indig- 
nant woman. 

I think it was De Tocqueville who foretold 
that innovations touching the extension of 
suffrage would always succeed in this countfy 
by reason of the timidity of professional poli- 
ticians. An ultra democratic government 
tends to make time-servers of all such. A 
demagogue’s constant query—though no one 
can hide it at times better than he behind the 
mask of patriotism—would seem to be not 
‘‘ What can Ido for my country or my friends?” 
but “ What can I do for myself?” In other 
words, ‘“ What willbe the most popular course 
to pursue, be it rightor wrong?’ The conse- 
quence is, as soon as a party begins to loom 
up in his particular State or section in such 
dimensions as to indicate a possibility of suc- 
cess, he forthwith withdraws all opposition he 
may have made and passively awaits events. 
Nor does he wait long. Just so soon as he 
feels pretty well assured the innovators are to 
be triumphant he hastens so to demean him- 
self before them and so shape his policy as to 
secure their approbation, and if possible their 
support; and this he will often do even by 
repudiating, should it benecessary, every prin- 
ciple which for years he has professed to hold, 
and has avowed perhaps a thousand times to 
his constituents. 

Now. will the people—not the demagogues, 
we have seen what they will do, but the people 
who compose the mass of the now predomi- 
nant party—afier having indirectly and unin- 
tentionally fostered the woman suffrage move- 
ment into a formidable faction by supplying 
it with the false principles above set forth, on 
which it mainly thrives—will the people of 
that party have the moral courage to oppose 
the movement? Idoubtit much; for, though 
by such opposition they would save the coun- 
try any further danger from the operation of 
those pernicious principles, they would, at 
the same time, lay themselves open to a charge 
of inconsistency so serious that it might 
weaken their party, and late events have 
proved the melancholy fact that when the 
choice is between patriotism and party, the 
choice redounds but little to the country’s 
honor or advantage. 

Again, will the leaders and controllers of 
the predominant party, even such as are not 
demagogues, those who shape its course and 
hold its destinies in their hands, will these 
leaders, looking to the possibility of the 
woman's rights faction holding at some not 
distant day the balance of power, be willing 
so to act as inevitably to incur their enmity? 
Both these are questions which itis difficult 
to answer, yet on which I think the future 
welfare of this country in a great measure 
depends. For if women are to enter the polit- 
ical arena on an equality with men, it will be, 
in my humble opinion, the first step toward 


the ruin, not only of the country, but of society. 
and of Christianity as well. : 

The favorite argument of women for their 
enfranchisement—for argument they persist in 
calling it, though it is no argument at all, but a 
mere hypothesis—is that if they be allowed 
to have a voice in public affairs ‘‘the political 
atmosphere will be soon purified of those cor- 
ruptions’! that are now a stench in the nostrils 
of the nation, and all wiil be loveiy... This,.in 
fact, seems to be the foundation on which they. 
mainly rest the justice of their cause and their 
hopes of success. It has been repeated so 
often in their conventions and their journals 
that it has come to be regarded, in many quar- 
ters even outside of Amazonia, as an unassgail- 
able trueism. It is very important to my present 
purpose, therefore, that the fallacy should be 
exposed, and I shall venture to do so at con- 
siderable length. In the first place, I shall 
endeavor to ascertain how the admission of 
women to a participation in public affairs is 
likely to work in the future by examining how 
it has worked in the past. For this purpose I 
will cite some events first from the history. of 
the pagan world, and afterward a few which 
have occurred since the Christian era. 

It must be kept constantly in mind that in 
the olden time women could exert no influence 
whatever in public affairs by virtue of any laws 
in their favor. They were, by tacit though uni- 
versal consent, excluded from participating in 
any matters pertaining to government so far 
as any right to do so was concerned. No one 
ever thought for a moment of allowing them 
to act openly in the political arena. And 
whenever we find any woman directing affairs, 
as we sometimes do, we may be sure that she 
acted wholly by sufferance, and not by any 
legal right which she possessed, except, indeed, 
in very rare instances, where a woman suc- 
ceeded to a throne as the only surviving heir. 
The fact is, the enfranchisement of women, so 
far as I can learn, was never seriously proposed 
until the present day in any age or country, 
The thing is wholly unprecedented, eved on a 
small scale. And here is the great danger, 
lt is proposed to try on millions at once an 
experiment which has never been tested on 
hundreds. It seems to me thatthe mere prop- 
osition bears on its face enough of madness to 
keep going for a hundred years all the bed- 
lams in the country, 

In Egypt and Persia, the two most civilized 
monarchies of the remote period of which I 
shall speak, the king’s will was the only law. 
He had absolute control of every person aud 
ofall property. But, although possessing this 
unlimited power, we find some of these kings, 
sometimes from indolence, but oftener from 
favoritism, willing to intrust those about the 
throne, both in and out of their immediate 
families, with powers and prerogatives which 
varied in importance as- well as in duration, 
according to the caprice of the sovereign. 
Sometimes these vicarious powers would be 


well-nigh absolute while they lasted; thea 
again they would be comparatively trivial. 
Sometimes the trust would be reposed for 
years; at other times it would be withdrawn 
in as many days, or even hours. Now, here 
was a most favorable state of things for the 
women about the court to distinguish them- 
selves in directing. public affairs, provided 
their aspirations ran in that hazardous line. 
And we sometimes see, as I shail presently 
show, the wife or daughters of a king govern- 
ing the realm with sway well-nigh unlimited, 
the throve aud this power behind the throne 
being, to all intents and purposes, merged 
iato one. 

In order to give full force to the factsavhich 
I shall produce, it must be borne in mind that 
these women were by no means the ordinary 
women of that age; they were the very best in 
i the land; mostly, in fact, the daughters of 
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neighboring kings, princesses, or at the very 
worst, they were the daughters of great gen- 
erals, or of the proud satraps appointed by the 
king to rule over his distant provinces. In 
addition to beauty of person and ‘such graces 
as only courts can give, they were endowed 
mentally, and moreover accomplished. They 
were, in short, the ancient élite. Now, in the 
history of many reigns, in but comparatively 
few of them did women make, or, so far as we 
can know, attempt to make any figure at all. 
We will, however, glance over the career of 
some half dozen of women who are conspic- 
uous on the historic page. As it will be im- 
possible to do them:all! justice, I have selected 
such as I think will fairly represent the others, 
such as were neither better nor worse than 
they. 

I will repeat here the sweeping claim so 
often and so confidently urged by all advo- 
cates of the new movement, which claim it is 
my purpose to refute, namely, ‘‘That women 
if aliowed to share in the direction of political 
affairs will soon, by their superior moral nature 
and the purifying influence of their presence 
in that great tield of intrigue, purge polities of 
every vestige of corruption.’ I would here 
state, too, that I have by no means ransacked 
ancient history with the view of collecting all 
the cases tending to corroborate the position I 
have taken. So far from this I have looked 
into but one work—Rollin’s Ancient History, 
where is given in copious foot-notes authority 
for every fact embodied in the work. 

Queen Amestris, wife of Xerxes, being jeal- 
ous of the court influence of a certain beautilul 
princess of excellent character, caused her 

reast, tongue, nose, ears, and lips to be cut 
off, and cast them to the dogs before her face, 
that she might see them eaten up, and in this 
mutilated state sent her home to her husband. 
Thus did she “ purify ” Xerxes’s court. ‘This 
queen was guilty of many acts equally re- 
volting, all of which favored her ambitious 
aspirations, : 

Next comes Parysatis, mother of Artaxerxes 
II, She began to “purge” the kingdom of 
impurities by instigating Cyrus, her younger 
Bon, to assassinate Artaxerxes. The couspir- 
acy failed, and Cyrus was banished. At her 
instance, however, he returned with a large 
army. The two brothers metin battle. Cyrus 
was slain, and all who were ‘in atthe death?’ 
she resolved to ‘f purify.” On one she inflicted 
the most horrible tortures for ten days, and 
then ordered the ‘purification’? to be finished 
by tearing out hia eyes and pouring melted 
brass into hisears. Another she subjected to 
the ‘‘punishment of the troughs,’’ as it was 
called, perhaps the most eruel torture ever 
invented. After lingering in torment for sev- 
enteen days, he expired in the greatest agony. 
A third lived to contaminate the air a little 
longer; but by the exercise of just cunning she 
at last got hold of him, and straightway began 
to ‘purify’? by ordering him to be flayed 
alive. She then had him placed in a position 
favorable for witnessing the hext interesting 
proceedings, which consisted in stretching his 
skin upon stakes, that he might, once during 
his life, have a good survey of his exterior 
without the aid of a looking-glass. 

The atmosphere of Persia seems not to have 
needed any further ‘‘purification’’ for some 
time, when this same precious ‘ purifying’’ 
angel, Parysatis, with her country’s good ever 
at her heart and entirely forgetting self, again 
stepped forward and offered her invaluable 
services. Statira, the queen, and her family 
were acquiring at court an influence entirely 
disproportioned to her own ; so she wished to 
correct this unhealthy state of things. After 
succeeding by treachery in getting into her 
hands all the queen’s brothers and sisters, she 
caused one of the latter, a beautiful and inno- 
çent primcess, to be sawn in two, and then all 


the rest to be put to death.. Statira, in re- 
venge, had the tongue torn out of one of those 
who helped to perform this purification,” as 
an offset to which Parysatis poisoned Statira’s 
nephew. And here the matter rested fo 
awhile. r . : 
In all these patriotic and public-spirited 
acts Parysatis seems to have been merely 
“trying her ’prentice han’,’’ that she might 
execute with. the deftness of a master work- 
man the crowning act of her life. ft was still 
too evident that Statira’s influence with the 
king was greater than her own, and as this 
state of things called loudly for ‘‘ purification ”’ 
she feigned reconciliation with the queen, and 
one day invited her to dinner with her in ber 
ownapartments, She noticed, however, that 
her guest cautiously confined herself to those 
dishes from which the hostess ate. After 


awhile Parysatis cut into two parts a small f 


bird of exquisite flavor, and giving one part 
to her daughter-in-law, ate the other herself. 
No sooner had the queen eaten her portion 
than she was seized with sharp pains, and 
quitting the table, died in the most horrible 
convulsions. The king forthwith set the tor- 
ture to work in such an energetic fashion 
among Parysitis’s attendants and confidants 
that one of them confessed that the knife used 
in cutting the bird in two had been rubbed on 
one ‘side with a most deadly poison. Arta» 
xerxes inflicted upon his gentle mother the 
dreadful punishment of sending her off to Baby- 
lon. Corrupt-prince! he could not bear that 
the realm should be still further “ purified.’’ 

There was at King Ochus’s court an indi- 
vidual named Bagoas, who was guilty of many 
acts similar to those already recited. But Í 
am really at a loss to know to what sex he, 
she, or it belonged. In fact, Bagoas was one 
of those unfortunate beings, at that time and 
still very common in the Hast, who-have be- 
come unsexed. From having once‘been a 
man Bagoas was no longer a man; just as 
some beings'of our own day have been women, 
but unsexed themselves, and are no longer 
women, properly so called. Bagoas was, in 
short, a eunuch; and the puzzling question 
arises instinctively in our minds, just as it 
does when we see one of those unsexed non- 
descripts of the present day, whether this is a 
man or a woman, or whether it is part man 
and part woman, or whether it is neither? 
Indeed the word ‘‘ bogus,” which is set down 
in the dictionaries as an Americanism, may 
be of very ancient origin; it may be derived 
from this very Bagoas. ‘* Bogus” means ‘‘ not 
genuine;”’ and certainly this individual was 
nota ‘genuine’ man. ‘Was it a ‘‘ genuine’? 
woman? The whole question seems so be- 
fogged that [ willomit Bagoas’s acts altogether, 
and escape from the fog by passing over to 
Greece. 

It must be recollected that while the repub- 
lican form of government prevailed in the 
several States of Greece, in other words, 
while the Greeks were in the height of their 
greatness and glory, there were no courts at 
which favorites could figure and influence po- 
litical affairs; and as women were rigidly 
excluded from all participation in proceedings 
of a public character in the republican por- 
tion of that country, they were unable, with 
the rare exception of the mistress of some 
great general, to make themselves sufficiently 
conspicuous in political matters to be handed 
down in history. 

The court of King Philip of Macedon, how- 
ever, presented a very marked instance of 
the political intrigues and machinations of a 
woman. Olympias, Philip’s queen, was a very 
thunderbolt of “ purifieation’’ in ihe atmos- 
phere where shemoved. She was, in fact, one 
of the most consummate politicians that ever 
lived. She kept Philip’s court and kingdom 
in such a continuous ferment of dissensions 


that this, together with her “‘free-love’’ notions 
and practices, caused him to divorce her and 
marry another wife. .-This so enraged her 
that she ‘‘ purified’’ the whole kingdom by 
causing him to be-assassinated, for which she 
was banished. After the death of her son, 
Alexander the Great, she returned to Mace- 
don, and found that the air had become so 
corrupt during her absence that it needed 
further “‘ purification.” She accordingly poi- 
soned Ardeeus, the son of Philip, and lawful 
heir to the throne, adjusting the strength of 
the “ purifying’? dose so delicately, however, 
as not to produce death, but only a hopeless 
imbecility, so that a regency would be: neces- 
sary. Then by artful intrigues she sueceeded 
in securing the regency forherself. The com- 
plete success of this plot so emboldened har that 
she ventured to put the demented king to death; 
She then sent his queen, Eurydice, a dagger, 
a cord, and a bowl of poison, with the generous 
and delicate message that she might take her 
choice. -Eurydice chose the cord. She next 
put to death one hundred of the principal friends 
of Cassander, a powerful prince, who was cor- 
rupt enough to set about putting a stop to these 
t‘ purifications.’ He took the field with ven- 
geance in his train, defeated Oly mpias,captured 
her, and let loose upon her, like so many blood- 
hounds, the relatives of all those she had mur- 
dered, and, as their name was legion, they 
made short work of this daughter, sister; wile, 
and mother. of kings. ; a oe 

It was a custom with kings in those days to 
marry more than one wife, Alexander the 
Great left two widows, Statira: aud Roxana, 
The latter practiced ‘ purification’? by poison- 
ing the other that she might get all the power 
into her own hands. i 

Laodice, wife of Antiochus II; king of Per- 
sia, established woman’s rights in her own per: 
son by poisoning her husband aud mounting 
the throne, and after this preparatory ‘‘ puri- 
fication’? ‘‘purified” things generally by mar- 
dering the king’s other widow and all her 
friends and attendants in the most inhuman 
manner. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, king of Syria, 
betrayed her husband to his enemies, who she 
well knew would put him to death; and when 
her gon, the lawful heir, attempted to ascend 
the throne she killed him with her own hand 
by plunging a dagger into hisheart. She then 
set up Grypus, her other son, a mere boy. and 
for awhile bad everything her own way.. When 
Grypus, being arrived at manhood, endeavored 
to get contro! of affairs she prepared a cool 
draught and offered it to him one day when 
returning heated from the chase. Suspecting 
foul play, he forced her to drain it herself, 
whereupon she died almost immediately. 
This was genuine purification, but it was a 
man who performed it. 

Next comes another Cleopatra, of Egypt, 
who is described as such a monster ofa woman 
that she spared neither her mother, her son, 
nor her daughter, but sacrificed everything to 
the ambition of reigning and © purifying.” 

Next in order is Laodice, wife of Ariarthes, 
king of Cappadocia. On his death she be- 
came regent during the minority of her six 
sons by him. In order to establish firmly 
woman's rights—and like all advocates of tiat 
movement, never once thinking of self, yes 
never once forgetting ‘‘ purification’’-—she put 
to death five of the six, when the people rose 
in their unrighteous indignation and redstab- 
lished “corruption” by slaying her. 

The last female politiciau among. the an- 
cients to whom J] shall refer is the famous 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, the less hideous 
features of whose life are known to-neanly all 
the reading world. Bat this royal syren was 
guilty of countless infamies which- have been, 
for the most part, kept in the. background. 
With all her external charnis;there constantly 
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lay a fiend at her heart, mostly slumbering, 
often torpid, and at times apparently dead— 
the insahable fiend of policy—ever ready to 
start up at her bidding, and, at whatever cost, 
sweep every obstacle from her path of ambi- 
tion, scrupling not to call to aid hypocrisy, 
murder, and the blackest treachery. She was 
a politician, as well as a ‘‘free lover,” from 
the heart out. She began in the seventeenth 
year of her age by trading off her virtue to 
Julius Cæsar forthe crown of Egypt. After 
Cwsar's death she offered herself to the em- 
braces of Mark Anthony for seven provinces 
of the Koman empire, and so deeply was he 
smitten that he ecrupled not to comply with 
her terms. She continued her favors with the 
express stipulation that he would put to death 
her sister Arsinoe, who she feared might some 
day obstruct her ambitious way. No sooner, 
however, didshe find that Augustus was likely 
to triumph in the civil war then raging for the 
throne of the empire, than she resolved to 
betray Antony to his competitor. Still pre- 
tending to be Antony’s ally, she ordered her 
general, Seleucus, to give up to Augustus an 
all-important town, and then, to clear herself 
of treason to the indignant army and people, 
she placed Seleucus’s wife and children in 
Antony's hands, that he might put them to 
death. And when the final battle was about 
to be joined she ordered her admiral to strike 


his flag to Augustus without resistance, and | 


not until now, when too late, were the love- 
blind Antony’s eyes opened to her perfidy. 
She next tried to buy from the now tri- 
umphant Augustus the throne of Egypt, at the 
same price she bad paid Julius Cæsar for it 
some twenty years before, with ber several 
previous acts of treachery te Antony thrown 
in. Bythat time, however, too many charms 
had perished from her person to enable her to 
purchase thrones. Seeing that this, her last 
card, was not high enough to win the great 
game she played for, she next set herself 
about Jearning what poisons would produce 
the easiest death ; and it must be owned that 
she pursued these interesting investigations 
with a delicacy of feeling quite in harmony 
with her previous career of “ purification.” 
She caused a great variety of poisonous potions 
to be mixed. and, every day. ordered criminals 
who were undersentence of death to be brought 
before her and dosed, that she might witness 
the diverse effects produced, After a long 
series of agonizing experiments, day after day, 
which could not have been very entertaining, 


one would suppose, to anybody but a woman į 


who had lived within the political arena, she 
chose the poison of the asp; and, as is well 


known to the world, died by the bite of one į 


as soon as she learned she was to march 
through Rome behind Augustus’s triumphal 
car along with other royal captives. 

As l have before stated, the women of Greece 
were not allowed to appear in any kind of pub- 
lic gathering or to take any share whatever in 
government; and as there were no courts in 
the various republics composing that country, 
the women remained at home—whether will- 
ingly or not we do not learn—and attended 
solely to domestic affairs. 
of the women of Rome forthe first seven hun- 
dred yearsof her existence. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the empire established than women 
began to figure at court and participate in po- 
litical intrigue. I shall not tarry to depict 
what manner of women they were. Their 
innumerable infamies, madè up of murder, 
incest, adultery, and all abominations, com- 
mitted almost universally with the view of ad- 
vanciug their own power and importance ia the 
State, are too hideously well-known to all in- 
telligent moderns to require that I should por- 
tray them, even were I equal to the disgusting 
task. 

Ido not intend to maintain that the public 


The same was true | 
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men of ancient times, whether of Rome, or 
of Persia, or of Egypt, or of Greece, (when 
Greece had kings and courts,) were any better 
than the public women. But when we consider 
the wickedness of the comparatively small 
number of women who are mentioned in his- 
tory as aspiring to the direction of affairs, Í 
have not the least hesitation is asserting that 
the men, if no better, were certainly no 
worse, and this for the simple reason that they 
could uot possibly have been worse. A fiend 
just outof the bottomless pit, with all the 
latest improvements in diabolism at his finger 
ends, could not have advanced those women a 
singlo step in their infernal art, 

have thus given a few examples of the 
career of public women of old. Nor have I 


Europe. Though we may not expect to sup 
quite so full of horrors here as in ancient 
history, we shall find ample proof that women 
are altogether unfit to ‘‘ purify the foul air of 
politics,” nay, thatthey but pollute themselves 
by the contact. 

Isabella, wife of Edward II of England, was 
sent by her husband to France to make a 
treaty with her brother, King Charles. . There 
she met with a good-looking Welshman named 
Mortimer, exiled for treason against her “lord 
and master.” He so far gained on her that 
after ‘‘free loving” with him in a very scan- 
dalous fashion she joined him in a conspiracy 
against Edward. ‘Yo be brief, they landed in 
England, Edward was captured, and after 
being kept for some time in a horrible prison, 


selected the worst for effect. | could give many 
more not a whit less revolting. Now, in the 
face of all this, is itatalllikely that the presence 
of women on the stage of ancient politics 
tended to ‘‘purify the political atmosphere?” 
It may be asked if the above are fair speci- 
mens of all the women of the olden time. By 
no means; they are fair specimens of public 
women only. There were, thank Heaven, mil- 
lions of women—history names many of them, 
and doesthem all honor—justas there are now, 


who stayed at home and attended to their! 


proper duties, the angels of the household, 
the trainers of the chiidren who were to com- 
pose the future generation, the sootbers and 
consolers of the men who toiled and fought 
forthem. Such women, on the other hand, as 
made themselves conspicuous in public affairs 
were either those who had always been half 
unsexed from their birth—a condition which 
would naturally prompt them to enter the 
arena of political strife—or such as were true 
women at first, but having been drawn into 
the boisterous vortex by uncontrollable events, 
were soon corrupted and ruined both soul 
and body. 

But those ancient women, it will be an- 
swered, whose examples I have cited were 
pagans; they had not the inestimable advan- 
tages of Christianity. I need not reply to this 
just here further than to say that women when 
they keep within their proper sphere are 
always moraily far superior to men, whatever 
may be the prevailing religion. And that the 
public women of those ancient days were at 
all superior to the men is certainly not borne 
out by the evidence just given. 

But, not to leave in doubt the important 
question whether or not the religion of the 


cross fits women for ‘ purifying the political | 


atmosphere,” I will go onto cite a few acts of 
public women who have had all the advantage 
of the Christian dispensation. Nor will l 


select for this purpose such as would supply the it 


strongest proof of my position. I wiil omit 
eutirely the long catalogue of infamous pub- 
lic women who for centuries cursed Spain, 


dle with horror. 


ot France and England, at atime, too, when | 
Christianity, had been a thousand years within | 
! 
ł 


their borders and had shed its benign influence 


into almost every home and upon well-nigh į his mother, Cat 
I select them because they are | 
i 


every heart. I 
the two countries with whieh, of all the world, 


m : . j 
we feel the closest connection—with the one i 
by ties of blood, with the other hy the precicus | 
They are, more- f 


associations of patriotism. 


over, countries which were at the time of | 
which 1 shall speak farahead of all others inpo- | 


liteness, enlightenment, and scientitic advance- 


ment, and last, though not least, iu humanity | 
of feeling. Nor will d avail myself of such | 


works as give the darkest pictures of the events 
to be treated of here, but will coafiue my re- 
marks entirely to the work which chanced. to 
come first to hand, Russell's History of Modera 


the adulterous pair meanwhile occupying the 

throne, he was by their order put to death in 

| a manner too atrocious and revolting to admit 
of description here. 

Queen Joan, daughter of Robert of Anjou, 
caused her husband to be strangled that she 
might enjoy supreme control, and then married 

| the man whom she had instigated to do the 


eed. 

“Bloody Mary,” asis well known, employed 
fire mainly for extending her power and ** puri» 
fying’’ her realm. Religion, to be sure, had 
| something to do with her policy, but, after ail 
| said and done, unhallowed ambition was the 
chief incentive. Persons of all ages and con- 
ditions and of both sexes were committed to 
the flames. During her short reign of five 
years nearly three hundred prominent citizens 
of England were brought to the stake. And 
what was infinitely worse, a so-called Christian 
woman and queen kindled and kept alive the 
fires that made the air of England rank with 
the infernal roast | ; i 

Next in order is Mary of Guise, queen-regent 
of Scotland, whose favorite maxim was, ‘ The 
promises of princes ought not to be too care- 
fully remembered, nor the performance of 
them exacted unless it suits their couven- 
jence,”? This maxim she invariably followed. 
i} It is certainly a good one on which to base 
t purification.” ; 
i The famous Mary, Queen of Scots, wife of 
Lord Darnley, after living in adultery for 
awhile with the Earl of Bothwell, resolved to 
marry him. Accordingly, she poisoned. her 
| lawful fusbend, but he lingered, and lest be 
shonid recover, sbe placed him in a building 
ii separate from her palace, and caused bim 
to be blown off with gunpowder. While held 
in captivity by Elizabeth, she entered into a 
conspiracy, not only against that queen, bat 
against ber own son James, and against the 
|| English to which she was heir. By this con- 
spiracy the throne of England was to be trans- 
ferred to the king of Spain. James was to be 
seized and delivered into the hands of the Pope, 
or of the Spanish king, never to be liberated 
| antil he should change his religion. For thia 
conspiracy he was tried and brought to the 
! block, though at the time there was not suffi- 
| cient evidence for her legal conviction.: After 
H 
| 
f 
| 


it her death, however, abundant evidence of her 
ij guilt was brought to light. 

On the death of Francis H, king of France, 
harine of Medicis, was ap- 
! pointed guardian to his successor, her son, 
i! Charies IX, then only ten years of age, and 
was invested with the administration of the 
realm. The reign of this prince was by no 
means a long one, and yet during that time 
‘more atrocides and treacheries of varions 
kinds were committed by royal authority than 
: daring the reign of any other European sow- - 
‘ereign. Ib is universally conceded that Cath- 
arine, his mother, had far more ta do with 
the concoction aud perpetration of these in- 
: famous acts than the young king himself, bad 
fas he was; and that she trained him from 
i 


ij the very cradle for her base and wicked pur- 
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poses. It is needless to enter into the details 
of this bad woman’s life. She was a hideous 
compound of hypocrisy, treachery, and truc- 
ulence, daily putting these revolting traits 
into practice in private transactions no less 
than in public affairs. Says the historian: 


“At this time sensuality prevailed at the French 
court, and Catharine encouraged it, and employed - 
it as the engine for perfecting her system of Machie- 
velian policy. By the attractions of her fair at- 
tendants she governed the leaders of the Huguenot 
faction, or by their, insidious caresses obtained the 
secrets of her enemies, in order to work their ruin, to 
bring them beforea venal tribunal, or to take them 
off by the more dark and common instruments of her 
ambition, poison and the stiletto. Murders were 
hatched in the arms of love, and massacre planned 
in the cabinet of pleasure.” * * = œ “In 
the ycar 1564 the qucen-mother, accompanied by her 
son, now in his sixteenth year, went to mect the 
queen of Spain at Bayonne. Gayety, festivity, love, 
and joy seemed to be the sole occupation of both 
courts; but under these smiling appearancess was 
hatched a scheme the most bloody and the most de- 
stuctive to the repose of mankind that had ever been 
suggested by superstition tothe human heart. Noth- 
ing loss wag resolved upon and concocted than the 
extermination of the Huguenots in France, the Prot- 
estants in the Low Countries, and the oxtinction of 
the reformed opinions throughout Burope.’? 


Now, although ‘superstition,’’ as the bis- 
torian calls it, was the grand lever by which 
the masses of the people were to be moved to 
do this horrible thing, there is no doubt that 
lust of power was the chief motive influencing 
the concoctors of the hellish plot. In other 
words, it was a great political movement for the 
extension of their own individual rule. And 
who were the concoctors? Two Christian 
women and a stripling of sixteen. And this 
being the case, right readily may we surmise 
to whom the honor and the glory of the plot 
were due. The triumphant execution of that 
plot was the fit crowning act of such a career 
as that of Catharine of Medicis. Says the 
historian again : 

“There is nothing parallel in the annals of man- 
kind to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, either for 
the dissimulation that laid the plot, or the deliber- 
‘ate crucity and barbarity with which it was perpe- 
trated. Vive hundred gentlemen and men of rank 
and ten thousand of inferior condition were mur- 
dered in Paris alone, and about sixty thousand in 
different parts of France. No popish writer of the 
present day mentions this massacre without detesta- 
tion. In England it excited indescribablo horror; 
tho Jadics and courticrs of Queen Elizabeth clad 
themselves in deep mourning, and silence reigned, 
ag in tho doad of night, throughout the royal apart- 
ments.” 

Next we come to ‘glorious Queen Bess.” 
To every reader who can for a moment forget 
the powerful ruler to contemplate the woman, 
it will appear that. the three great banes of 
Elizabeth's life, were love of power, personal 
vanity, and jealousy—particularly her jealousy 
of her neighbor and kinswoman, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, whose beauty, learning, and. general 
attractiveness of person, so far superior to her 
own, she unceasingly envied for twenty-five 
years, during the whole of which period she 
watched, annoyed, and persecuted her rival 
with an artful cunning worthy, perhaps, of a 
Comanche squaw, but in a Christian queen 
of England utterly detestable. Having fre- 
quently declared her own intention of living 
and dying a “ virgin queen’’—so frequently, 
indeed, as to lead many to suspect her virtue 
altogether-—-she made it a point to thwart all 
of Mary’s matrimonial arrangements, from 
motives of jealousy or from policy, and some- 
times from both. She artfully incited in Scot- 
land such intestine commotions and discords 
as long distraeted and weakened her rival’s 
government. But when those who, at her in- 
stigation, had risen in conspiracy against Mary 
were defeated arid driven out of Scotland, as 
soon as she found they had failed, she not only 
refused them an audience, but treated them in 
the most perfidious manner. : 

She was so deeply smitten with jealousy on 
hearing of the birth of Mary’s son that she 
sank at once into a deep melancholy, and 
wept bitterly at the very palpable advantage 
which this event gave her rival. As regards 


the means used by Elizabeth to get the Queen 
of Scots into her power, suffice it to say that 
for artful dissimulation, persistent perfidy, and 
unscrupulous conduct throughout, it is a very 
model for the aspiring student in hypocrisy. 
Mary’s subsequent trial was, at Elizabeth's 
instigation, conducted in an illegal manner, 
and she was condemned and executed on 
evidence wholly insufficient. 

The sequel to this affair was in itself enough 
to have brought odium on the memory of 
Elizabeth. I will quote the historian: 

** Elizabeth, when informed of Mary’s execution, 
affected the utmost surprise and concern. Sighs, 
tears, lamentations, and weeds of mourning were 
all employed to display the greatness of hersorrow. 


She even undertook to make the world believe 
that the Queen of Scots, her dear sister and kins- 


woman, had been put to death without her knowl- |} 


edge and contrary to her inclination; and to 
complete this farce she ordered her secretary to be 
thrown into prison under pretense that he had 
exceeded his commission in dispatching the fatal 
warrant, which, although she had signed, she never 
meant, she said, to carry into execution. This 
hypocritical disguise was assumed chiefly to appease 
the young king of Scotland, who seemed determined 
to employ the whole force of his dominions in order 
to avenge his mother’s death.” 

Elizabeth’s malignity now settled upon 
Mary’s son, although he was a peaceable and 
unaspiring prince. She refused to aid him 
against their common enemy, the king of 
Spain. She kept up a chronic discord in his 
kingdom by bribing bis ministers and foment- 
ing discontent among his subjects, and was at 
the bottom of a conspiracy with a power- 
ful Scotch nobleman for seizing his person, 
whether or not with the view of taking his life 
is still in doubt. Historians all agree that 
some of the unfortunate, most unpopular, 
and arbitrary measures of Charles 1, which 
finally brought him to the block at the hands 
of an indignant people, were chargeable to 
Henrietta, his queen, who exercised over him 
unbounded influence. In other words, he lost 
not only his kingdom, but his life, by her inter- 
ference in political affairs. . 

Next comes Queen Anne. The historian, 
after admitting her virtues, goes on to say: 

“As a sovereign, notwithstanding the illustrious 
ovents of her reign, she is entitled to little praise, 
A prey to the most enslaving timidity, and con- 
tinually governed by favorites, she can hardly be 
said to have even thought for herself, or to have 
acted according to her inclinations. But as her 
popularity concealed the weakness of her personal 
authority, the great abilities of her principal ser- 
vants, to whom she owed that popularity, threw 


a splendid vail over the publie qualities of Queen 
Anne.” 


Surely those who advocate the advancing of 
women to power can draw but small comfort 
or encouragement from the above specimen 
of a petticoated ruler. The truth is, Anne was 
a cipher, a negation, a mere puppet moved 
across a grand stage by men of mighty genius, 
such as Marlborough and Godolphin. The 
same may be said of the present honored and 
virtuous sovereign of Great Britain. God for- 
bid that I should say ought against Victoria as 
a woman}; it is only as a ruler that 1 have to 
criticise her. So far as true womanly feeling 
and demeanor are concerned she has few 
superiors; and this, not because sheis a queen, 
but in spite of it. The occupancy of a throne 
has neither puffed her up with vanity nor un- 
sexed her, as is too often the case. Sheis a 
woman still, from crown to sole; or, if you 
choose, she has the crown of a queen but the 
soul of a woman; a model daughter, wife, 
mother, and friend is she. If her head is not 
as strong as the masculine Elizabeth’s, her 
heart at least is true—none can gainsay that; 
and that, as you have just heard, is far more 
than can be said of the other. Yet, so far as 
ruling the realm is concerned, she is the merest 
nullity, from want of inclination, it may be in 
part, but even were she ambitious to exercise 
sway, still her genuine womanliness wholly 
unfits her for the masculine task. Nor do Í 
contend that an occasional woman—say one 
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out of many millions—should a chance present 
to test her powers, might not rule a kingdom in 
a creditable way; nay, she might even prove 
such a prodigy as to preserve her moral integ- 
rity, and might even for a little while “purge 
the political air of its foulness.’’ Still so rare 
an instance would by no means invalidate my 
position that woman’s nature is such that, in 
the main, she is unfit to govern. Like a dog 
walking on his hind legs, the question is not 


“ean she do it well, but can she do it at all. 


Thus have I given in outline the lives and 
acts of some of the most prominent public 
women that history has handed down to us; 
and it is only because time is precious that I 
refrain from giving many more. Itis a melan- 
choly picture, but it is at the same time an 
instructive one; and if we fail to profit by the 
useful lesson it offers, the ruin be upon our 
own heads. Ido not say that in all this time 
there were not noble women in the world. On 
the contrary, I know there were millions of 
them, but they aspired not to public honors 
or conspicuous station as did those cited above. 
In short, they aspired not to be like men, but 
far superior to them, by remaining at home 
and attending to their proper duties. And [ 
must blush for my sex when I admit that in 
the more ancient times woman was kept in a 
condition which was but little better than 
slavery. Still she toiled on through all those 
ages which it seems to us now must have been 
to her indeed a bitter period. Yet toiling on 
through it all she loved her lord, arranged her 
household, and with maternal fonduegs reared 
her children; her sons in such a way as best 
to prepare them for serving their country, 
and her daughters for gracing their homes, 
such as these were; aud itis most probable 
that she was, through all the severe trials of 
her situation—trials unknown to the women of 
the present day—content with her lot; for as 
yet she was ignorant of her true nature and 
of that nature’s real wants. Christianity had 
not yet come to enlighten her and her lord as to 
what her lot ought in justice to be, and to prove, 
even to his own satisfaction, how far superior 
she was to him in all the nobler atiributes that 
tend to lif, humanity above the sordid earth. 
Christianity alone taught man woman’s true 
nature, and how she should be dealt with for the 
promotion of his own welfare no less than of 
hers. Without that boon from above he might 
have lived on through countless ages and the 
greatest revolution the world has ever seen, 
the elevation ot woman, would never have 
entered into his benighted brain. Philosophy 
could not have led to it, for some of the an- 
cients were the greatest of philosophers, inso- 
much that the teachings of theimmortal Socrates 
and of the great Stagirite still influence the 
philosophical world. The fine arts with all 
their refining influence could not have done it, 
for the painting and sculpture of the ancient 
Greeks have been not only the models but the 
despair of the artists of all subsequent ages. 
Even heaven-born poesy was not equal to the 
task, for there lived in those days the most 
sublime bards, over whose pages we still pore 
with ecstatic delight. None of these agencies 
then were able to revolutionize the world by 
rescuing women out of the slough in which tbe 
natural brutality of man had kept her through 
long, long ages of darkness. At last Christi- 
anity came to her rescue, and to man’s as well, 
and elevated her to the lofty sphere which she 
now occupies, and must continue to occupy or 
the world will relapse speedily into its former 
melancholy state. And in order that she 
might not be deposed from this sublime pedes- 
tal, where she stands the head and front of the 
only enduring civilization, Christianity, which 
put her there, enjoined, in language which can- 
not be mistaken, that she must keep away from 
the filthy arena of political life, trailing not her 
celestial garments in its pitch, but give all her 
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attention to those duties that are in harmony 
with the gentle nature with which her Creator 
endowed her. 

But it may be asked why itis, then, that the 
women whom I have instanced ag living since 
the Christian era, and themselves professing 
the religion of the cross, were often so unscra- 
pulous in their conduct? Simply because they 
became actors on the political stage, some of 
them by choice and others by untoward cir- 
cumstances. Such as found themselves in 
these exalted stations by circumstances, and 
without any aspirations of their own, provided 
they took little or no share in the affairs of 
government, but allowed men to attend to such 
duties for them—such as those often escaped 
contamination. But all who entered person- 
ally and earnestly into the affairs of the realm 
as real workers soon fell from their high 
estate of true womanhood, and like Luciter 
from heaven's batuements, great indeed was 
the fall. Purity, sincerity, and gentleness 


took wing, and instead adultery, hypocrisy, | 


and murder entered their hearts. And so it 
must ever be. 

Such is the formidable answer which, in the 
shape of facts, comes down to us through the 
long roll of the ages. It is asif dead empires 
spoke from their graves in corruption, to warn 
us that if we wish to endure as a nation we must 
hold fast to that blessed boon which we have— 
but which they had not and crumbled—wo- 
man as Christianity makes her. But conclu- 


sive as are these lessous of history, not with | 


history alone shall I rest the proof of my 
position; that women are not fitted for public 
ife ; reason shall confirm these historical teach- 
ings. First, I will assume what [ have no 
doubt all will accede, that the two sexes differ 
as widely from each other in their intellectual 
and moral asin their physical nature. Physic- 
aliy, man is stronger and capablé of enduring 
more laborand fatigue ; woman is far more easy 
and graceful and gentle ia her movements. 
So, iutellectually, he solves more correctly 
than she such problems as require breadth and 
depth of mind; she, more correctiy than he, 
suchasrequire quickness of mental perception. 
But it is morally that the difference is most 


glaring; and here woman has greatly the ad- | 


vantage when placed in circumstances favor- 
able for preserving her superiority, She has 
greater sensibility and a quicker moral per- 
ception, amounting to a sort of intuition, 
which seldom errs in arriving at a conclusion, 
Hence, it is that she judges much more cor- 
rectly, not concerning questions of govern- 
ment, philosophy, or science, but of those 
innumerable little questions of right and wrong 
which must be constantly coming up for judg- 
ment in every well filled household. More- 
over, she ig more impulsive and emotional, 
bas softer touches in her nature, a wider range 
of sympathies, and a happier facility of adapt- 
ing herself to circuwstances—qualities which, 
superadded to a greater acuteness of feeling, 
make her, in a much higher degree than man, 
susceptible of both pleasure and pain. Now; | 
these very traits wholly disqualify her for the 
low intrigues, the angry disputations, and the | 
bitter invective that are unfortunately insep- 
arable from the political wrangles of the pres- | 
ent day. Yet are they traits which must con- 
stitute the very soul and essence of a happy 
home so long as they shall last; and I hope 
they may last forever, for when their cheering 
light is quenched in our American homes, 
these will be left desolate indeed. 
**Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” 

But the advecates of woman suffrage say 
that woman will go forth from her home pano- 
plied in purity, and after correcting the po- 
litical evils of the day will bring back with 
her all the domestic virtues unsullied. A most 
preposterous proposition, carrying absurdity 


i| flowers of their happy homes—the fragrant 


| should be restored to her arms. 


| Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 


1 


| of the false position; that having gained their | 
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on its face, even if history did not give it, as 
already shown, a thousand times the lie direct. 
The “ pestilence that walketh in darkness” is 
not dispelled by mild showers of chaste Diana’s 
beams. It requires the electric fire from 
heaven, with all its terrific accompaniments 
of storm and flood, to purify the air thus 
tainted. Nor can the political corruptions 
that defile our fair land—contagious as the 
pestilence, and far more deadly, for they kill 
the soul—be exorcised by the enchantment of 
woman’s smile or by the magic of her touch. 
And, unlike Diana, who beams from a safe 
distance, and so holds her purity unsciled, 
woman, according to the programme as now | 
laid down, will have to mix closely with the | 
impure and the corrupt, and to say that pollu- | 
tion will not follow such contact of the foul 
with the pure would be midsummer madness. 
It might as well be affirmed that Proserpine 
was riot polluted by being carried off to the 
infernal regions; that not a smirch befouled 
her snowy robe or her damask cheek during 
all the long time she abode in that smoky į 
prison-house of dismal horrors. 

And, indeed, this fable so well accords with 
what I have to say, that I will detail it by way 
of illustration. The fair Proserpine passed 
her time among the flowery plains and limpid | 
brooks of sunny Sicily. Attended by nymphs 
and sirens, she often amused herself in gaih- 


ering flowers, and was far more than content | 


with her lot, just as the lovely women in our 
own beautiful land gather, every day, the ; 


flowers of duty and virtue and goodness. Bat 
in an evil hour Pluto came along and bore 
Proserpine off to the infernal regions. So 
does the devil threaten to come and carry off |Í 
our Proserpines to the infernal regions of polit- 
ical confention. This rape was a grievous 
blow to her mother Ceres, who deariy loved if 
her daughter. She sought her in vain allover | 
Sicily, and when night came she relighted 
Mount Etna, which had become extinct, and | 
by its glare continued her search throughoat | 
the world. So shall disconsolate Virtue in our | 
iand grieve for the loss of her daughters; and | 
she, too, shail search in vain to ind them as 
they were. She, too, will relight the great 
mountain torch of Christianity, which, as I 
sball presently show, shall by that time be quite 
extinguished; and it may be that by its light 
she will be able to find what Ceres found, her 
daughter’s vail (that is, her modesty) torn and 
rent; and she may also meet with a Hecate, 
as Ceres did, to tell her the dreadful secret 
that the devil had her daughter in his keeping. 
Ceres, who had the earth in her special care, 
smote it with barrenness and desolation, so 
that it should yield no more until her child | 
And just so, 
as long as our women shall remain groping in 
the tainted atmosphere of politics and unre- 
stored to weeping virtue, the delicious fruits 
of doméstic peace and happiness will be denied 
us; the homes of America will, indeed, be as 
barren places, and so must remain, for there 
will be no redemption; that of the cross will | 
have failed, and there is no other. As the 
great Maro sang: 


* Facilis descensus Averni; | 
lice opus, hie labor est ;"’ 
which freely translated, means, “It is easy | 
enough to go down into hell; but to get back— | 
there’s the rub!” i 

Some hopeful opponents of this movement | 
affect to think that even after women are. 
enfranchised to the full extent, but few of them 
will exercise the right of voting and election- 
eering, aud that those few will grow ashamed |} 


: 
i 
| 
ty 
| 


point—the right to do as men—they will of | 
their own accord cease Lo exercise the right, | 
and gradually fall once more inte the ume- | 


honored groove of home pursuits. Never was 
there a greater delusion. . They will do no such 
thing; on the contrary, the virtuous and right- 
minded women who now look upon this move- 
ment with loathing, even these will, I am 
bold to say, be drawn into the fatal whirlpool. 
And the whole thing will be affected in this 
wise: in the first place, all those women. who 
are already unsexed by running all over. the 
country, to the sad neglect of their families, in 
advocacy ot woman's rights, lecturing and 
speaking from puipitsand rostrums and wrang- 
ling in conventions, all such will of course not 
only march up to the polls unabashed, bat 
will enter also, with brazen front, into the full 
spirit of the canvass. In all its intrigues, its 
trickery, its corruptions, they will be in their 
element, and will show themselves to be auch 
adepts that the oldest and most experienced 
trickster of the opposite sex will find himself far 
outdone at his own game. But with the many 
thousands who, although tacitly approving the 
movement, have stayed quietly at home pursu- 
ing the old routine, and have lent no hand to the 
new work, with these it will be different. They 
will fight shy at first; they will bave nothing 
at all to do with the campaign, and ever when 
they move up to the front on election day to 
deposit their ballots their cheeks will tingle 
with very shame for their departing virtue; 
but that blush will be their last. just as surely 
so ag is the blush with which the once pure 
maiden, after long temptation, falls into the 
libertine’s arms ; modesty will be gone forever. 

But there is still a class of women who are 
as much more worthy as they are now more 
numerous than the other two classes, and who 


| will make a noble struggle against the ruinous 


innovation; such a struggie as shall deserve a 
better fate than failure ; yet failit will in spite 
of all that can be done. For this. scheme is 
as cunningly devised, from beginning to end, as 
if the grand adversary himself bad doneit all; 
and if he ever does work on earth through 
human agents, I have little doubt he has con- 
cocted this plan himself; for never since the 
world was peopled was there a plan that would 
so greatly advance his interests. 

A considerable time will elapse after the 
enfranchisement of women before this third 
class will condescend to take the least part in 
political matters; and meanwhile their hus- 
bands, appreciating fully their motive for 
refraining, will applaud their conduct and 
double the love they already bear them. But, 
although these husbands wiil grow more and 
more indignant and embittered against the 
accomplished revolution the more they see of 
its lamentable effects, yet will a time come 
when there will be but one thing remaining to 
be done to save the country; no, not to save 
it, but to prolong for a little while its wretched 
existence. That one thing will be that these 
women who have so long kept away from the 
pollution of the hustings shall march up at 
last and deposit their votes, and counteract 
the pernicious effects produced by the votes 
of a million women, who by this time, wholly 
unchristianized themselves, will be doing all 
they can to unchristianize the entire people. 
And when this noble class are once forced 
from the cradle and hearth into. publicity and 
kept there, their career from that time forth 
must inevitably be down, down. These de- 
scending steps are as easy to imagine from 
what has gone before, as they would be sad to 
trace. The poet bas graphically and truly 
depicted such a ruinous career: 

** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seeu too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

When a woman, I care not how virtuous, 
how intelligent, how accomplished—nay, I care 
not bow true a Christisn—shall once have fairly 
eniered upon that publicity of contact with the 
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other séx that must inevitably bereave her of 
those virtues ‘which -are now her scepter, 
and of that modesty which is her crowning 
glory—that moment she sets her foot on a 
downward train. With all the social breaks let 
up, she sweeps down the inclined plane of that 
broad-gauge road whose mid-station is infi- 
delity, and whose terminus is perdition. 

It is impossible to read the vile talk of the 
present advocates of women suffrage in their 
conventions, or to peruse the vile writing in 
any one of their numerous ably conducted 
journals, and not conclude—and that without 
the least hesitation—that the constant tend- 
ency of their teachings is to undermine 
Christianity. The Women’s Journal says that 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Massachusetts are the right wing of the 
woman suffrage army. When Wendell Phil- 
lips wound up one of his peace-making 
speeches with the gentle expression, ‘God 
damn the Commonwealth of Massachusetts P? 
because that State for once would not chime 
in with some of his lovely schemes, that well- 
known woman’s rights advocate, Lydia M. 
Child, clapped him so vehemently that she 
broke her wedding ring. And Mrs. Stanton, 
who relates the delicate incident, in The Rev- 
glution, says that such an oath is not one iota 
more objectionable than to say, ‘‘ By George P? 
and that even her own sweet and gentle nature 
is often so deeply stirred by the wrongs of her 
sex that to think ‘damn itl”? is no unusual 
thing with her. 

Hear also the language of yet another of 
their leading organs, and while you tremble 
for your country and for Christianity, shudder 
at the shocking sentiment: ‘‘ When all the 
women are Victoria Woodhulls, and all the 
men Theodore Tiltons, then, and not till then, 
will the millennium have arrived.” Why, if 
we knew nothing of the precedents of this 
precious pair, the single fact that the she- 
male's biography of the he-female was lately 
suppressed in Germany for its unendurable 
nastiness should be enough to damn them both 
with all decent people. ‘That biography was 
such a mass of moral putrefaction, from cover 
to cover, that it was feared it might contam- 
inate the whole German empire. And this 
same Victoria Woodhull is the woman’s can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States! 
If that shot from Germany did not penetrate 
her through and through, she ought hence- 
forth to be called Tronhull. 

Of course this fell design of subverting Chris- 
tianity is as yet kept secret, the time not 
having quite arrived for acting openly; nay, 
they even pretend to be themselves followers 
of the Cross. Many of the articles in their 

journals are made up of passages of Scripture 
sandwiched between bare-faced blasphemy and 
barning lust. Though the devil can at any 
time ‘quote Scripture for his purpose,” it 
fortunately requires no very keen insight to 
detect his horns and hoofs, if, while he quotes, 
we will but use the eyes which the good God 
has given us emphatically for this purpose. 

That pet scheme of the’ devil for wrecking 
Christianity—‘‘ free love’’—which is so stren- 
uously advocated by these indefatigable wo- 
men, is no new thing in the world, though for 
three thousand years it has been called by a 
less euphemistic name. The queen of Sheba 
proved herself a ‘‘ free-lover’? when she made 
along journey with an immense train to visit 
Solomon that she might have by him a son 
worthy to inherit her throne. Thalestris, 
queen of the Amazons, who traveled some 
thousand miles to transact a similar business 
with Alexander the Great, likewise belonged 
to that delectable sisterhood. In fact, those 
ancient Amazons were in many respects the 
counterparts of our modern ‘free lovers.” 
In the. first place, they had a very scant way 


of dressing, both above and below the waist. || of mere animals. They will be traveling the || 
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(I must, however; own with shame that the 
scantiness of the upper part would answer 
quite well for a description of a fashionable 
belle’s dress at the present day, or rather her 
want of dress, forshe seems to think it better 
to be a little more naked than her neighbor 
than a little less fashionable.) The lower 
portion was displayed in a very exaggerated 
u bloomer ’’—‘' displayed ’? conveying the 
exact meaning. The ancient Amazons were 
in some respects a little in advance of their 
modern sisters, though from present indica- 
tions it is doubtful whether the latter will long 
remain behind. For instance, they lived en- 
tirely apart from men except at certain sea- 
sons; that is, they lived in a separate king- 
dom. This may have been from choice, 
though the greater probability is, the men hav- 
ing become disgusted by their “ free-love’’ 
tendenciés and practices, and not being able 
to endure the untold torments of a life among 
them, moved quite out of the way. But at 
certain seasons those gentle creatures, those 
cruelly deserted, marched forth on the hunt 
of the men in response to the promptings of 
“ free love,” and when this was satisfied 
marched back to their country. The Amazon 
nation, from the very nature of things, was not 
long-lived, but the fragments thereof dispersed 
to various parts of the earth, and as they 
doubtless retained their old habits, for such 
habits as theirs hang on to the blood long and 
hard, their cardinal doctrine of free love has 
never died out on the earth. They dispersed 
like the Jews to all climes and countries. 

The dissolution of the marriage relations at 
the pleasure or caprice of either party is openly 
advocated by these revolutionists, and this 
alone would wipe out the Christian religion 
from the face of the earth. Just such loose- 
ness of the marriage tie did more to destroy 
Rome than all the Goths and Huns that ever 
swooped down upon her with fire and sword. 
As soon as marriage was legalized as a simple 
civil contract of cohabitation merely, its dura- 
tion solely dependent on continued. mutual con- 
sent, the whole city became as one vast brothel— 
a state of things which rapidly extended to 
the surrounding provinces, and, as must al- 
ways be the case with those living in a state 
of virtual concubinage, comparatively few chil- 
dren were born, and of these few but a small 
proportion were suffered to survive. The con- 
sequence was, Rome could not replenish her 
armies from her own citizens, but was under 
the necessity of employing barbarians to guard 
the public interests. But. these barbarians 
guarded them no longer than the time required 
to get the power into their own hands, when 
they helped themselves to all that was left of 
mighty Rome. i 

This laxity of the marriage bond is a neces- 
sary result of the woman’s rights movement, 
and would soon evolve itself out of that move- 


| ment without any special advocacy of it in the 


revolutionary journals and speeches. For what 
man would bind himself to dwell for life be- 
neath the same roof with a masculine woman? 

But perhaps the most melancholy effect of 
such a state of things is yet to be told. The 
children—Heaven pity the children when ‘free 
love’ shall hold high carnival over this land |— 
boys and girls alike, will then have no kind 
hand to guide them. The father will care not 
for them, for he cannot know which are his, 
and which are some other man’s. The mother 
will be mostly from home, hot on the hunt of 
a new paramour, or at the hustings, drinking, 
swearing, and brawling, for all her time will 
then be divided between lust and politics, 
The children will give full head to their in- 
stincts and do whatever sin they please, what- 
ever their natural depravity, let loose and 
spurred on by passion, shall prompt them. 
The family will have become, in fact, a family 
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back track of Mr. Darwin's famous theory. It 
may be a long time before the monkey will be 
reached, but the bias will be unmistakably in 
that direction ; and the-very best we can hope 
is that the presént respectable and progressive 
race of monkeys may not be ashamed to own 
them as kin; for there will be so much of the 
fiend and fury blended with the brute in their 
nature that even a brute may be disgusted. 

Ay, the family then will be gone. That 
institution which is the foundation of society 
and of the State—the only foundation on which 
either can ever rest secure—will be uprooted, 
and the whole social and political superstrac- 
ture must fallin hideous ruin. The family is 
to civilization and Christianity what the Coli- 
seum, according to the old prediction, was to 
Rome: 

‘* While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world.” 

These deluded women are exceedingly fond 
of quoting Plato’s “ Commonwealth” to prove 
their position. Well, Plato was a great and good 
man, a philosopher of such richness and depth 
of wisdom that his teachings, pagan though he 
was, still have'a vast influence in the world 
of Christian philosophy, and probably will have 
to the remotest ages. And while I am by 
no means willing to adopt him as an infalli- 
ble guide, I am always ready to hear what he 
has to say, provided his expressions be not 
garbled. Rollin, in a synopsis of the sage’s 
Opinions on the point in question, says: © 

“Plato maintains in his ‘Commonwealth’ that 
women as well as men ought to be admitted into the 
management of public affairs, the conducting of 
armies, and the government of States, and by neces- 
sary consequence ought to be trained up in thesame 
exercises as men, as well for the forming of the body 
ag the mind. Nor does he so much as except those 
exercises wherein it was customary to fight stark 
naked, alleging that the virtue of the sex would be 
a sufficient covering for them.” 

Now, although this sounds like irony, espe- 
cially the last dozen words, and more espe- 
cially coming as it does from the man who 
originated and maintained the double-refined 
idea of ‘‘ Platonic love,” I am yet perfectly 
willing to acceptit, not in part, however, but 
in its entirety, most firmly believing that if the 
women can stand it the men can, I will not 
begrudge to any woman who will comply with 
these conditions throughout all the political 
rights and privileges of my own sex, provided 
all the women who are not ready to accept the 
old Greek's terms will consent to keep aloof 
from politics and continue in their present 
relations with us. And I will accept it for 
this reason: that while the slight sprinkling 
of female warriors, demagogues, and gymnasts 
that would be thus thrown amongst the sterner 
sex, so called, could do but little harm to the 
latter, the elimination of such a boisterous 
element from among our true women at 
home would be a happy riddance, ta cow 
summation most devoutly to be wished.” 
Let Plato’s notions, then, about women, be 
pene by them as atest for admission to the 
ull rights of citizenship, and I, for one, will 
give it my sanction and favor its insertion in 
the Constitution. Then shall every such 
woman be at liberty to contend in the lists 
with athletes and boxers, clothed after what- 
soever fashion she pleases.. If she prefers to 
enter there, as her dear Plato advises, in puris 
naturalibus, by all means let her do so. The 
men will, without doubt, be frightened beyond 
the ropes in the first few trials, but they will 
soon get sufficiently hardened to the appalling 
sight to come up to the scratch, not * like a 
man,” but like a woman. Let her train for 
the prize-ring, and immortalize herself by ex- 
changing handicuffs with Mike McCoole for 
the championship of America. (One of their 
noble sisters has already challenged: Weston 
to a pedestrian trial, at a thousand dollars a 
side.) Let*her array herself in martial guise, 
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and go forth to the bloody field conquering 
and to conquer. Let us have modern Semir- 
amises and Zenobias. Let her, if she so 
elect, imitate that Amazon queen Penthesilea, 
who, with more valor than discretion, essayed 
to cope in mortal strife with the terrible 
Achilles under the walls of Troy, and paid the 
forfeit of her life. 

But these women have no notion of going to 
war. Notthey! If they are explicit on any 
point, they are on that. ‘There, at least, they 
do not wish to be misunderstood. They say 
over and over again that the good Lord has 
in his infinite wisdom (and mercy they might 
well add) so constituted them that they are 
wholly unfit for the hardships and perils of 
horrid war. Oh, no, not that ; anything but 
that. They will send forth (and will do it 
cheerfully) their fathers and husbands and 
sons, when danger threatens the dear country, 
but themselves will stay at home and vote, and 
manage the entire governmental machinery. 
And here would, indeed, be presented an 
anomaly in government. Not only would those 
who had charge of the affairs of the nation be 
wholly unrepresented in the army sent forth 
to defend that nation, but it would likewise be 
to the eternal interest of those governing, 
sinee they would bave no dangers to encounter, 
to bring on a war whenever they wished to get 
into power; and,’worse still, it would be to 
their interest to keep that warup until enough 
men were killed to enable them to carry all 
the elections, and so continue in power. 

As tor any scruples such women might be 
supposed to have about acting in this atrocious 
manner, I hope I have already conclusively 
shown that whenever she shall have fairly en- 
tered the field of politics such scruples would 
be given to the winds whenever the alterna- 
tive should present of a choice between her 
interests and those of her so-called husband, 
father, or brother; for under this new régime 
there would virtually be no such relationship ; 
the once precious family ties will then have 
been dissevered; there will be no husband, 
but a ‘‘free-lover;’’ no father that could be 
cluimed as such with any certainty, while 
brother and son would be almost as strangers. 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact that even 
now when a nation becomes involved in war 
the women are the last to give up, although it 
rends their very heart-strings to lose those dear 
to them. But under the condition of things 
of which I have just spoken the nation which 
should go to war with women swaying the 
councils and men alone in the field, where 
would be the end of bloodshed? It would be 
the Kilkenny cats tragedy acted over again. 
Now, although I have never heard the sex of 
those famous cats explicitly and authorita- 
tively stated in any official report of the battle, 
yet the universal op:nion has goue abroad that 
they were male cats; and it is my firm con- 
viction that they would never have fought that 
terrible battle—ending, as we all know, in two 
piuful tals—had not the female cats been in- 
citing them on. 

There is an instance in our own history to 
which these women often point with a triumph- 
ant air as a precedent for extending sualfrage 
to their sex. This | will accept as a fact quite 
as willingly as I do Piato’s plan for enlarging 
woman's sphere, and on the same terms; that 
18, provided none of the circumstances or sur 
roundings of the ease be suppressed, and pro- 
vided also we may be allowed fo profit by the 
unmistakable lesson which is taught by the 
final result.’ The instance to which I allude 
is the extension of suffrage to the women in 
New Jersey in the year 1790. This privilege 
remained with them from that time tutil 1807, 
The newly entranchised, however, voted on bat 
three occasions during that period. How many 
on the first two of these occasions availed 
themselves of the hitherto masculine preroga- 


tive does not, so far as I ean learn, appear 
outside the unpublished records. ‘fhe last 
occasion, however, was too memorable a oue 
not to be transmitted to us in all its novel par- 
ticulars; and it is as instractive as memor- 
able. In the last-named year a vote of the 
people of Easex county was taken on the ques- 
tion of erecting a new court-house and jail. 
Whether or not all the women turned out may 
be judged of by the fact that ihe female vote 
cast exceeded alone the whole lawful vote of 
both sexes in the county. ‘fhe men, if we may 
jadge by the sequel, were very much alarmed 
as well as disgusted; for the cowardly and 
ungracious monsters enacted a bill at the very 
next session of the Legislature restricting the 
right of suffrage forever thereafter to “ free 
white male citizens,’ and the New Jersey 
women kept mum on the sore subject of polt- 
tics henceforth for balf a century. While the 
strong-minded of the present day frequently 
cite the above inatance of the enfranchisement 
of their sex, with the view of influencing pub- 
lie opinion in their favor, they always fail to 
add that the right was abrogated by reason of 
the disgraceful conduct of those on whom it 
had been conferred. 

Now, if women could virtually stuff ballot- 
boxes in deciding such a trivial question as the 
building of a jail or court-house, aud that, too, 
right at the beginning of the movement, when it 
is fairly presumable they were on their best be- 
havior, as every one promoted to a new and un- 
tried situation is, or ought to be, the question 
arises, what infamous practices would ibey not 
be capable of when momentous issues were at 
stake, and when after a little while their mod- 
esty should have been entirely and hopelessly 
deflowered by being jostled throughout long and 
bitter campaigns, by the hard-fisted ‘‘ roughs,”’ 
and the unscrupulous and veteran tricksters 
whom they must needs encounter at every 
turn, and from whom they would soon take 
lessons in the exquisite art of low intrigues an 
bare-faced bribery? : 

I have no hope that anything I can say 
touching the miseries which this proposed in- 
novation would bring upon the country will 
have any influence whatever with the inno- 
vators themselves. 
reason that I believe that provided they can 
get a foothold upon the hustings they care not 


to what condition it may bring the country. | 
Everything else must bend to this one selfish 


objection which they have so hotly set their 
hearts. Therefore, but little of what I have 


said has been spoken with a view to deter them | 
My words have been ad- | 
dressed to the rational and patriotic, and of | 
Bat although appeals to | 
their reason and their patriotism are vain, it: 


from their course. 
these they are not. 


may be that a brief portrayal of their own and 
their posterity’s inevitable sufferings in such 
a state of things as they propose to bring about 
may possibly have some effect on their con- 
duct; for ] cannot think that these women are 
yetso far dehumanized as to be utterly indiffer- 
ent to the miseries of their posterity, 


1 will grant that even after things shall have | 
been brought to the sad pass which I have | 
endeavored to depict these women, consti- | 
tuted as they are, may feel—at least, so lung | 


as their health holds out under the tremendous 
strain—a sort of brutal pleasure in the revolt- 


ing pursuits particularized a little while back. 
I will grant that after their consciences bave | 
been seared, and their souls extinguished . 


within them, the unhallowed fires of lust ibat 


must ever follow in the train of “free love’? | 
may yet burn with a glow somewhat more | 


agreeable than hell-fire. I will grant that the 
intense excitement of the gambiing den, the 


wrangling conteutions of the canvass and the | 


And this for the simple | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


i 


of blasphemous brawling, and ending in blood, 
as jong as the apparition of snakes and devils 
can be kept aloof, may be yet a brief tnad- 
ness that is not all misery. But I would 
warn them that their present career, if not 
checked, must inevitably entail sufferings and 
wrongs before which possibly those may quail 
who shrink not from the other pictare. It 
must lead to a condition identical to that 
age of haman brutishness, somewhere be- 
tween the fall of man and the first redawn- 
ing of humanity in his breast, when he was a 
mere animal, the king of beasts, to be eure, 
but, like some of his modern counterparts, 
none the less a beast for all his royalty; when 
he had his Jair in caves, or beneath sheltering 
boughs, or wandered abont the primeval wodda 
and thickets subsisting precariously on such 
other wild animals as he could etisnare, or on 
nature’s fraits and herbs; when his dress waa 
the fig-leaf, or at most a hairy skin girded 
about his loins; when marriage was not, nor 
courtship; when “free love’? was in the first 
flush of its glory, in all its natural simplicity, 
without any of the modern refinements to 
trick it off and conceal the rottenness within 
by giving its exterior a goodly seeming; when 
man instead of marrying woman waylaid her, 
chased her, captured her, and kept her jast so 
long ashe felt inclined, making her his drudge 
the while, and most likely, as is too often the 
practice of the ‘‘free-love’? men even of tlie 
present day, as soon as she became a mother 
eft her with her helpless offspring to shift fot 
herself as bést she might, returning io her, it 
may be, after a season, bat only to make her 
again his drudge and again a mother, and'so 
on throughout her whole long, miserable life. 
It is a dark picture, but it is what was once 
and what may be again. f i 
Let deluded woman beware, then, how she 
comes down from that lofty pedestal which she 
now oceupies, how she casts off the almost 
celestial garments in which her weakness and 
her virtue, the only sure guarantees of his love 
and protection, have clothed her in the eyes 
of man. Let her beware how she comes down 
from that proud position, and, standing on the 
same level with man in all things, challenges 
him to a contest for supremacy. As a mere 
animal he is the stronger, and in such a strug- 
gle as that she must go to the wall. She can 
rule him nowand do with him even as she will, 
always with the proviso that she keep within 
that sphere to which revelation and her own 
nature assign her. Let her reflect that man 
when in that primitive state to which her re- 
bellion from this sphere will bring them both 
again becomes not only an animal but a sav- 
age animal. Let her contemplate the inde- 
scribably wretched condition of the Comanche 
squaw. She is nots street-sweeper only be- 
cause the red man, her master, has no streets to 
sweep ; she is nota hod carrier, because in the 
wilderness thereare no housesto be built. Yet, 


quite impossible they may pause in their mad 


$200 for the return of his wife who had ab- 


wheu they themselves are striving with all their 
might and main to bring about a state of things 
during which, if there should be any advertise- 
ments atall, a man offering a reward for his ab- 
sconding—wife I was going to say, but 1 will tot 


hustings, may lend their minds a sort of wild | prolaue the hallowed word—for his absconding 
diversion akin to the joy of fiends; that the | cohabitor, would add to the above cool, bua- 
low debauch of the groggery, with its storm || ness-like advertisement those dreadful words, 
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applied now-only to the most cold-blooded 
murderers, ‘alive or dead!” 

To some it may seem that I have over- 
drawn the effect which the woman’s rights 
movement, if successful, will have upon the 
country. And, indeed, some may even look 
upon the movement as not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to merit serious consideration. I beg 
leave to dissent from such opinions. I think 
I have proved that there is at least a prob- 
ability of the agitation ending in a triumph, 
and that, too, at a no very distant day, unless 
far greater efforts are made to stem its torrent 
than have yet been made. I think I have 
proved that the necessary result of the agita- 
tion, if indeed it be not the end and aim of 
the agitators, is the overthrow of Christianity 
anq the Bible, both of which militate against 
their schemes in the most unmistakable terms, 
and must, therefore, be subverted before they 
can hope to succeed. Also, that the breaking 
up of the family must be one of the conse- 
quences, for they would make it, instead of 
the foundation of the State and of society, as 
it now is, a two-headed monster whose heads 
will be ever at strife with. each other until 
complete disruption must ensue. I think I 
have proved by extracts from history that a 
participation in public affairs almost invariably 
unsexes a woman; that there was scarcely a 
public woman of ancient times, queen, prin- 
cess, or high-born lady, though she usually 
was, that was not guilty of the most revolting 
crimes, low intrigue, adultery, the blackest 
treachery, and the foulest murders, each crime 
being instigated by the hope of advancing her 
influence in the State or her interest with the 
powers that were ; in other words, by political 
motives; while the same history teems 
with instances, though want of time pre- 
vented their citation, of women in private 
life who were models of virtue, patriotism, 
heroic achievement, in brief, of every excel- 
lence that becomes a woman in her proper 
sphere. I think I have proved that nearly all 
the few women that found their way into pub- 
lic life, even under the blessed auspices of 
Christianity, before they were done with the 
cares andturmoils which that life imposed, fell 
not far behind their pagan sisters in depravity. 
I think I have proved that if those few, the 
most favored by fortune and the most richly 
endowed by nature, fell from their high estate 
of virtue and nobleness in proportion as they 
rose in their ambitious soarings and public 
station, the danger is infinitely greater that if 
the whole mass of women were now allowed 
to participate in politics, the result would be 
disastrous; that while politics would certainly 
not be purged of its corruptions, as claimed, by 
such a measure, the true women themselves 
would at last be persuaded to enter the con- 
tentious arena as a sort of forlorn hope to 
avert a total wreck, where they, too, must be 
finally unsexed and corrupted; that the shock 
which the whole social fabric must receive from 
this blow would crumble it into ruins; that 
without religion, without families, and without 
homes, mankind would relapse into barbarism. 
It would not be done in one year nor in ten, 
nor possibly in a single century; nevertheless 
it would be done; and even if it were not ac- 
complished until a thousand years had passed 
away, why should we, with our eyes wide open 
to the dark abyss in the distatice, take delib- 
crately the first step on the downward road 
that must lead even our remote posterity. into 
its fearful depths? 

Let each true woman of the nation exert 
herself and avert the impending danger. Nor, 
in order io do so, need she leave for a single 
moment her proud throne—for proud it is, 
though seemingly so humble—beside the 
hearth-stone, from which, knowingly or not, 
she rules her little world. And inasmuch as 
the great world is made up of such little worlds, 
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the true women already rule that great world, 
and this, too, while they keep politics afar. 
May it ever be so! But that it may, letthem 
not be idle; let them make known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, not only 
the vast majority of their numbers over the 
innovators, but let them, in the modest way 
that they know so well how to do, put forth 
their sentiments in language so plain that he 
who runs may read, and particularly the dem- 
agogue who ‘ runs” for an office, andis per- 
haps at this very moment currying favor with 
the strong-minded ‘sisterhood, telling them 
how he will favor them now if they will but 
do the same for him when they shall have been 
enfranchised by his aid. Let them write, and 
scatter abroad in the land, words of such burn- 
ing eloquence as shall make him—yes, hard- 
ened demagogue though he is—tremble in his 
shoes and think again before he sells his 
influence to the devil, Let them write such 
words, too, as shall make the soft-shell wing 
of the woman suffrage party (those who sym- 
pathize with the movement but remain de- 
cently at home—there is no penetrable point 
in the hard-shell portion) blush that they 
should ever have favored their erring sisters, 
even in thought. That there are trae women 
among us. who can write thus effectively ‘is 
proved by the following memorial presented 
about a year ago to the Legislature of Ohio, 
as an antidote to one of the opposite stamp : 

“We acknowledge noinferiority to men, Weclaim 
to have no less ability to perform the duties which 
God has imposed upon us than they have to perform 
those imposed upon them, 


“ Wa believe that God has wisely and well adapted 
each sex to the proper performance of the duties of 


each, 

We believe our trusts to be as important and as 
sacred as any that exist on earth. 

“We feel that our present duties fill up the whole 
measure of our time and ability, and that they are 
such as none but ourselves can perform. 7 

“Their importance requires us to protest against 
all efforts to compel us to assume the obligations 
which cannot be separated from suffrage, but which 
cannot be performed by us without the sacrifice of 
the highest interests of our families and of society. 

“It is our fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, 
who represent us at the ballot-box. Our fathers and 
brotherslove us. Our husbands are our choice, and 
one with us. Our sons are what we makethem. 

“We are content that they represent us in the 
corn-field, the battle-field, and at the ballot-box ; 
and we represent them in the school-room, at the 
fireside, and at the cradle, believing our representa- 
tion even at the ballot-box to be thus moro full and 
impartial than it could possibly be were all women 
allowed to vote, 

“We do, therefore, respectfully protest against 
any legislation to establish ‘woman suffrage’ In our 
land or in any part of it.’’ 


So long as our women shall stand upon such 
a platform as that there is hope for the coun- 
Demagogues may agitate, traitors may 
plot, usurpers triumph for alittle season ; cor- 
ruptions may eat up of much of her substance; 
but her million homes linked together in the 
triple bonds of purity, virtue, and a common 
Christianity, are a million imperishable points 
whence shall go forth, at all times and in all 
seasons, an influence that shall preserve the 
whole social, political, and religious fabric 
from destruction. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. JAMES B. BECK, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, - 
May 20, 1872, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2822) to reduce duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for 
other purposes, 


Mr. BECK. It is impossible in the few 
minutes I propose to occupy to present fully 
the reasons for the changes proposed in the 
internal revenue laws in detail, but I think I 
can very briefly make the House understand 
the general ideas which governed the Com- 


mittee of Ways.and Means in the amendments 
now proposed.. We had to deal with a system 
which was put into operation some years ago, 
when it seemed to be impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to collect its.revenues from distilled 
spirits and tobacco, by reason of the frauds 
in which officials and manufacturers were 
engaged. 

A reduction of the rates of taxation, espe- 
cially on distilled spirits from two dollars to 
fifty cents a gallon, did much to prevent fraud- 
ulent combinations by diminishing the tempt- 
ation. Still, the most stringent laws were 
reénacted, and former laws were even made 
more severe. The experience of the last two 
or three years has demonstrated that many of 
these rigorous enactments can now be modi- 
fied or dispensed with altogether, and while 
existing laws which, if not now. in existence, 
would not be enacted, cannot be repealed be- 
cause of the radical changes in the machinery 
which would be rendered necessary by achange . 
of system, still their severity can be miti- 
gated and many of their most oppressive pro- 
visions modified without risk of injury to the 
Government, to the great relief of the distiller 
and manufacturer. To aecomplish this, and 
at the same time preserve the system with 
which the officials and the country are now 
familiar, was the aim of the committee, and 
we think our bill goes far to accomplish the 
purpose. 

In regard to distilled spirits we founda large 
number of little taxes and annoying: regula- 
tions which embarrassed the distiller and in- 
volved the Government in litigation and strife. 
As no absolute lien was reserved by law for 
any of them beyond the fifty cents per gallon 
tax, we ascertained that sixty-five cents per 
gallon would cover them all, including the pay 
of the storekeepers and gaugers, and we there- 
fore consolidated all these taxes into one, and 
gave the Government the first lien absolutely 
for the payment of the tax before the spirits 
could be removed from the distillery ware- 
house. We regarded it as extremely import- 
ant that the United States should have no 
controversy and no doubtful question of right 
with their own citizens, and equally so that no 
citizen should feel that he or his occupation 
was regarded with suspicion or distrust by the 
Government. We have done-what we could 
to remove existing causes of irritation and an- 
noyance. We have endeavored to retain the 
present rate of taxation as nearly as possible, 
because we did not wish to enable men here- 
after to make whisky at a lower rate of tax- 
ation than was paid by those holding the stock 
now on hand, and thereby obtain an advantage, 
and we did not intend to increase the value of 
the present stocks by increasing the taxation 
on future production. In short, our object 
has been to endeavor to facilitate business 
without disturbing values. 

The proposition made the other day to abol- 
ish all taxes on distilled spirits, while it may 
be a popular move, would involve the ruin of 
all those whose means are invested in them, 
and can only be entertained when coupled 
with a proposition to repay to all those who 
now hold tax-paid spirits, or articles whose 
value consists in great part of spirits, the taxes 
they have paid the Government upon them. 
This process would very promptly deplete the 
Treasury, and I suppose is not seriously con- 
templated by the House. We found penalties 
imposed for violation of law out of all propor- 
tion in many instances to the offense, with 
the minimum punishment. prescribed, so that 
even technical and unintentional wrongs had 
to be punished with imprisonment not less 
than six months and a fine of not less than 
$500. We have stricken out all these limita- 
tions on the power and discretion of the courts 
of the United States, believing that the judges 
who hear the evidence and fully understand 
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the facts are better able to determine what is 
a just punishment for a particular offense than 
we can possibly be. Ifthe judges of ihe courts 
of the United States cannot be trusted to do 
justice to the Government they will be a very 
different order of men from those I have ap- 
peared before. Lalways thought my client had 
much more to fear from the bias of the judge 
than the United States bad. 

When my colleague onthe committee, [Mr. | 
Kentey,] in his speech the other day, related | 
so graphically the scene [ had described in 
committee as occurring in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, last fall, where two little boys were | 
arrested and their wagon and team seized 
because the stamp was not properly obliter- 
ated on an empty whisky barrel they were 
carrying home to put vinegar in, he forgot 
to state that it was because such punishments 
are required by existing law that the commit- 
tee abolished them, and that I was then strug- 
gling to have them abolished, using that illus- 
tration as an argument to effect it. The com- 
mitiee, after full conference with the internal 
revenue officers, rearranged on the only true 
principle the quantity of water that could be 
used in making mash, allawing the ‘sour | 
mash” sixty gallons and the ‘sweet mash ” 
forty-five to the bushel, whether the distillery is 
large or small; and we have legalized what the | 
Department now permits, the right of distillers 
to purity their product by running it through 
charcoal or other substances in closed pipes 
while in process of distillation so that it should 
not be absolutely necessary to have the pro- 
duct pass through the bands of rectifiers or 
middle-men before it was fit for consumption. 
In short, the leading idea of the bill pre- 
sented by the committee is an honest, earnest 
effort, with as litle disturbances to existing 
business as possible, to secure to the Govern- 
ment without risk and without dispute the 
revenues now derived from that source, and at 
the same time remove from the distillers the 
many grievances and petty annoyances to 
which they are now subjected, by taking off 
all taxes except the consolidated tax of sixty- 
five cents, which we make payable as the gal- 
lon-tax now is. We were guided in fixing the 
consolidated tax by the following statement 
furnished by the Department: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, + 
WASHINGTON, April 5, 1872. 


Required the rate of tax per gallon on tbe produe- 
tion of spirits for the last fiscal year equivalent to 
the preseut tax of fifty cents per gallon, the per diem 
tax on distilleries, distillers’ special and barrel tax, 
together with sturekeepers’ salaries and gaugers’ 

ces, . 

Total production, (proof gallons,) 56,220.696. 
Gallon EEEE tana soere eseeveee $28,110,348 
Burrel tax, including estimated portion ji 

thereof paid as special tax.. 069 

603 
419 


Per diem tax on distilleries.. 
Storekeepers’ salaries... 


Gaugers’ fees... seen 987 
Total... tereveensse 836,994,426 
$36,994,498 a 

== 65 8-10 cents. 
56,220,696 


It will be observed that we give the distiller 
the advantage of the fraction, but we give the 
Government an absolute lien for the whole 
tax, which lien by existing law only extends 
to the fifty-cent gallon tax, much of what | 
makes up the present total, being now involved 
in risk and controversy, so that both sides are 
really benefited. We were fully sustained by 
the commission in our view that men engaged 
in a manufacture which furnishes the Govern- 
Ment such vast revevues should be encouraged 
and protected instead of being persecuted and 
suspected in their honest efforts to make 
money out of their occupation, and that 


| 


i 


every means ought to be employed to prevent 
and punish illicit and frandulent distillation, 
which, of course, by avoiding taxation, and | 
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thus underselling honest manufacturers, de- 
stroys them and ruins their business. To that 
end we have provided a liberal export law; 
we have allowed facilities by purification in 
process of distillation to perfect the product 
so that it can be shipped direct from the dis- 
tillery warehouse as a finished product to for- 
eign countries without the intervention of mid- 
dle-men, whether they call themselves recti- 
fiers or compounders, who produce nothing, 
add. nothing. to value, but have become-rich 
solely by the urjust restrictions heretofore 
placed upon the distiller which prevented him 
from finishing his product and rendered it 
imperatively necessary that somebody should 
take toll out of it before it could go into mar- 
ket for consumption. 

We were wholly unable to see why the corn, 


bear the cost of transportation to foreign coun- 
tries in its original form should not be con- 
densed in the shape of, gay, sixteen bushels 
converted into a barrel of bighwines or alco- 
hol, which, from its increased value and dimin- 
ished bulk, can be profitably transported any- 
where with as little obstruction or cost as is con- 
sistent with safety to the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment; and allexperience has shown that 
the transferring from the distillery to the rec- 
tifler, and the loss of identity by the change 
there made. has been the most fruitful source 
of fraud. Therisk is very small wheu it leaves 
the distillery warehouse, with all its original 


port, under the regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Itis a great mis- 
take to suppose that distilled spirits cannot be 
safely transported and exported through and 
from this to foreign countries ; it is done every 
day to and from Canada, and no fraud or 
trouble arises from it, as the reports and expe- 
rience of the Treasury Department proves. 
Our second treaty with Great Britain continues 
the system, as will be seen by article twenty- 
nine, which is as follows: 

“Art. XXIX. Itis agreed that, for the term of 
years mentioned in article thirty-three of this treaty, 


goods, wares, or merchandise arriving at the ports 


of New York, Boston, and Portland, and any other 


ports in the United States which have been or may, 
from time ta time, be specially designated by the 
President of the United States, and destined for ber 
Britannic Majesty’s possessions in North America, 
may be entered at the proper custom-house and 
conveyed in transit, without the payment of duties, 
through the territory of the United Strates, under 
such rules, regulations and conditions for the pro- 
tection of the revenue as the Government of the 


under liko rules, regulations, and conditions, goods 
wares, or merchandise may be conveyed in transit, 
without the payment of duties, from such posses: 
sions tbrough the territory of the United States for 
export from the said ports of the United States.” 

lt is simply absurd te assert that distilled 
spirits manufactured in Canada can be trans- 
ported across the United States in bond and 
exported irom our ports, and that similar 
spirits cannot be safely taken from our own 
warehouses and transported and exported 
equally well, and with as little liability to have 
fraud perpetrated in the transportation and 
export. The reverse is true. The person and 
all the property of our own citizen is within 
reach of the. law, and liable for the penalty 
imposed for the breach of it. The Canadian 
exporter risks nothing but the particular goods 
in transitu, yet we were assured by the Sec- 
retary that the transportation was now made, 
and bad for years been made, between the 
United States and Canada with perfect secur- 
ity. We have applied the same regulations 
and granted the same right to our owu people 
which the people of Great Britain and Canada 
now enjoy in tbat regard, and I have no doubt 
it will operate advantageously to the Govern- 
ment and the citizens. 

The rectifier claims that he is not. fairly 
dealt with, first, because by continuous distill- 


rye, and other grain of the West which will not | 


brands and stamps, direct for the place of ex- | 


United States may from time to time prescribe; and |! 


as to injure his business by making it ready 
for market in the process of manutactare.- To 
that extent | agree he is interfered with, and 
ought to be if be can be dispensed with alto» 
gether in that regard. He pays no revenue of 
any consequence. Fifty cents.a barrel is the 
only tax imposed on him as a rectifier, and 


Í he puts a twenty-five cent stamp on each: bar: 


rel after it ig rectified.. I would not care if 


| he was taxed only ten cents a barrel and ten 


cents for his stamp, or such sum‘as would pay 
the Government the cost of the stamps far- 
nished. His real grievance in that: regard is 
that he is no longer to be permitted to make 
profit out of the unjust restrictions heretofore 
im posed on the legitimate manufacturer. What 
that class of men who represent a vast amount 


| of wealth, and consequently are men of infin- 


ence, desire above all things, is that they may 
have all restrictions removed,-all power to 
trace their-spirits after they leave their rectify- 
ing establishments destroyed, so ‘that! when 
their compounds once ‘get into the ‘market 
they. may be able to pass them off as genuine 
“ Bourbon’? or other. liquors, and seil then 
as such. They have now reached such ‘per- 
fection in the art of mixing and compounding, 
often by the use of deleterious if not poisonous 
drugs, that it is impossible for ordinary con- 
sumers to tell, except by the headache which 
fullows, whether the spirits are spurious or 
genuine. ; 
A single barrel of genuine eopper-distilled 
whisky can be made, as they admitted before 
us, to flavora dozen barrels of. ordinary high: 
wines, with: a little sirup; and perhaps: fish+ 
berries or something else added, and thús 
enable them to sell the whole at double price. 
The Committee of Ways and Means did not 
intend to aid fraud or deceit in any way. They 
determined that each product should have the 
truth branded orstamped on the cask contain: 
ing it, and intended that purchasers should 
know what they were buying and have the 
means of tracing back the: history of the 
liquors through the books of those with-whom 
they dealt to the rectifier’s tub or the distill- 
ery warehouse. That is the great objection 
the rectifiers have to the bill, °° 0 fe St; 
The internal revenue department, as well 
the old as the present officials, insisted on the 
committee keeping up the present system ‘of 
checks and means óf tracing spirits back, assur- 
ing us that ir it was nat done there was no 
possible way to detect illicit distillation, as a 
twenty-five cent rectifier’s stamp on a barrel 
was ail that the illicit holder had to put on to 


i make it correspond with the tax-paid spirits, 


Now, by the taxes on sales, and the’ require- 
ment of books to explain when and to whom 
sales are made, any suspected package can be 
traced back to a genuine distillery or rectifier’s 
tub, or the fraud can be instantly detected 
and punished. They all assured us that to 
break down the present system would be to 
renew at once the frauds of 1868, and destroy 
all the honest manufacturers in the country; 
and they assured us further that the abolitioa 
of the tax on sales and of books to trace 


i} spirits by would not dispense with a siugle 


official, the proposed reduction of officers being 
the principal and only plausible argument the 
rectifiers and their friends were able to lay 
before us. 

‘The committee reformed the existing law 
in other regards which I wiil not notice in 
detail, not the least important of which was 
to repeal all provisions giving moieties or 
other interests to spies and informers, who 
have generally proved to be false witnesses or 
otherwise infamous. 

In regard to: the law relative to’ tobaceo 
we had to listen to long, conflictingyand often 
contradictory arguments and opinions; indeed, 
no subject perplexed us so much. The De- 


ation the distiller so far perfects the produet || partment officials were earnest and decided in 
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favor of a uniform tax of twenty-four cents 
per pound on all grades of chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco. All the interests except the 
smoking urged uniformity at some rate. Dele- 
gations from all parts of the country poured 
m upon us urging all sorts of views. We 
were satisfied the smoking interest could not 
prosper under.a uniform tax of twenty-four 


cents; therefore, after a great deal of trouble j 


and uncertainty, we recommended a uniform 
tax of twenty. It was perhaps the best we 
could do, with the Department. opposing and 
resisting.a decrease below twenty-four and at 
the same time insisting on uniformity, with 
the smoking interest. opposing an increase 
on their product, while the plug interest was 
clamorous for uniformity at some rate. 

Wedid not know, of course, what reductions 
would be made in the revenue produced by. 
tariff taxation, and we had to be careful not to 
so far reduce the revenue from tobacco as to 
render it impossible to give adequate relief 
from the burdens of the tariff, so that a reduc- 
tion to a uniform rate of. sixteen cents on all 
grades of tobacco seemed when our report was 
made up rather a hazardoas experiment. Now 
the result of our tariff reduction is before us 
it falls far short of what I and other members 
of the committee desired and hoped for, and I 
now see no reason why all grades of tobacco 
may not safely be reduced to a uniform tax of 
sixteen cents and still leave a large surplus 
revenue in the Treasury, The tavle which 
I attach shows a very close approximation 
to the tariff reduction, which will be nearly 
if not quite made up by our increase of im- 
ports: 

Estimated reduction of duties on articles in bill H. 

: ` L. No. 2322, 


z . z Duty. 
Books, printed, &e., (no estimatecan be 
WR O.svcsusxeirodannenths Gocosnnneciatiivetaraisienss - 
Burlap, &c.,(no0 estimate can be made). ` ~ 
Chiccory . $92,880 17 
Joal 215,254 00 


Copper, 37,763 00 
Cotton, manufactures of... 1,077,383 25 
Currants, figs, and. raisins.....eenese . 1,036,517 80 
Fiax dressed, (no estima be 

MAIC... cere iuba PAIRES: Virsas a PEET - 
Gutta-percha, manufactures ot 510 99 
Judia-rubber, manufactures of. 53,207 61 
Tron, and manufactures of.. 1,376,612 13 
Leathor..ccccsscseesrverncrvvee 529,490 00 
Lumber, and manufactures of . «185,980 57 
Metals, and manufactures of, not other- 

WIS SPOCHCd.. cescercereeceerrrneee 204,966 11 
Moisie iron, (no estimate can be made).. ae 
Mustard, ground... srsesse en Victvashivendaes i 10,462 96 
Newspapors, periodicals, (no estimate 

can be made) u.. ine s - 

Oil cloths ös 2.786 61 
Paper, manufacturers of, not included .. 6,101 10 
Plate glass, (includes silvered). 94,291 06 
Salt 615,522 00 
Screws, (embraced in iron reduction) - 
Steel, and manufactures of... 489,256 26 
ETO W josai rasismia 65,347 57 
Tin in sheets or plates... 949,077 82 
Vormuth, (no estimate can be made) ~ 
Wool, and manufactures of...... 38,358,274 03 
All other articles, including 

EO sans sss coaaiiark 594,944 52 


Total dutiable 


. 11,076,629 56 
Bree list. 


wee 18,569,148 50 


$29,645,778 06 


With only $29,645,778 06 taken from the 
tariff there is no reason why an equal amount 
should not be taken from internal revenue 
taxation, instead of about thirteen million 
dollars as the bill of the committee proposes, 
and after the relief we have already given in 
taking the tax off gas and the stamps from 
matches, checks, &c., I know of no way in 
which so much relief could be afforded to one 
of the great agricultural interests of the coun- 
try as by the reduction of the tax onall grades 
of tobacco to a uniform. rate of sixteen cents 
per pound. There are oiher restrictions iu the 
bill of the committee onthe producer, such as 
the limitation on his sales, the requirement to 
tell how he disposed of his product, and such 


Total reduction ` 


like annoyances, which ought to be stricken 
ont. When that is done, the proposed bill. will 
be a great improvement on the present law. 
I might speak of many other matters in detail 
but will not, merely desiring to explain the 
general scope and object of the bill. 


Affairs in Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. B. SMITH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1872, 
On the condition of affairs in Louisiana. 


Mr. SMITH, of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of this country have suffered too 
much in saving and guarding their liberties to 
put up further with tricks and shams. Honest 
themselves, they demand that politicians shall 
deal squarely with them. It were wise, too, 
for politicians to bear in mind that they are 
intelligent, and are just now in no humor for 
fooling. 

T have not sought the floor, Mr. Speaker, to 
defend bad men in Louisiana. The Repub- 
lican party, born of the conscience of this coun- 
try, with a muscle made hard in the struggle 
with giant wrong, with a career always glori- 
ous and always triumphant because. always 
just, has no use for white-wash. That is a 
good thing for sepulchers, but for a live aud 
giant party it is too cheap for glory and. too 
thiu for strength, 

Mr. Speaker, if with the convictions of 
my conscience I should deny that Louisiana 
has suffered from adventurers and villains 
in official position, I should be guilty of a 
dereliction of duty t@ this House asa mem- 
ber of your committee, and of gross infi- 
delity. to the Republican party. That party, 
sir, like Brutus, is just enough and strong 
enough to condemn its first-born to death. I 
shall not assert that the Governor of Louisiana 
is alone. responsible for the troubles in that 
State, nor deny that he was elected by Repub- 
lican votes. But Ido assert that from about 
the commencement of his official term he has 
been gayly coqueting with the Democratic 
party, and that Barkis has been amazingly 
‘*willin’,’’ that he has appointed more Demo- 
crats than Republicans to office, and that with 
his first official misconduct, the Republican 
party of Louisiana, (except such men as he 
held by personal favor and patronage, ) led by 
pure, noble, and heroic men, arrayed itself 
in solid and determined opposition to him. 
And, Mr. Speaker, this load of shame would 
not have been laid upon Louisiana but for the 
fact that the virtuous and white robed Democ- 
racy of the State at the critical moment rushed 
to his supportand formed with him in January, 
1871, an infamous coalition which held the 
Republican party in the Legislature in com- 
plete subjection, and brought Louisiana to the 
depth of humiliation to which she has been 
plunged. 

Mr. Speaker, let the wailing report of the 
Democratic members of this committee go to 
the ear of the country. I will not stop to say 
the picture is overdrawn, but I invite these 
gentlemen to come to the counter and post the 
books, that the country may decide who shall 
bear the infamy. 

The Democratic Legislature of Louisiana of 
1866, to which was returned but one Union 
man, like every Democratie Legislature in the 
Union, contemptuously rejected the fourteenth 
amendment, which, bear in mind, did not.im- 
pose negro suffrage, but made the freedmen 
citizens, and abolished the three-fifths repre- 
sentation in Congress. Feeling ‘pity and 
kindness’’ for the freedmen, as Democratic 
witnesses testified before your committee, the 


same Legislature expelled the Union mem- 
ber, who offered a resolution that the United 
States flag should be hung over the speaker’s 
cbair, and passed, among others, the follow- 
ing laws: 


“An act to provide for and regulate labor con- 
tracts for agricultural pursuits, which required the 
frcedmen * within the first ten days of the mouth of 
January of each year,’ to make contracts for labor 
for a whole year before a justice of the peace and 
two ‘disinterested witnesses,’ the heads of families 
to make contracts for all the members of the family 
‘able to work; the ninth section of which act pro- 
vided for a ‘common fund,’ into which all funds 
were to go, to be divided among the laborers, and 
by which certain acts of the laborers are declared - 
to be ‘disobedience.’ Judgments under this section 
were to be entered by the employer, but, if nut satis- 
factory to the freedmen, ‘an appeal may be had to 
the nearest justice of the peace and two freebholders, 
citizens, one of said citizens to be selected by the 
employer and the other by the laborer.’ 

“Also, an act to prohibit the carrying of fire-arms 
on premises or plantations of any citizen without the 
consent of the owner. 

* Also, an act to prevent trespassing, which seems 
intended to prevent freedmen from. leaving the 
plantations on which they were employed and from 
visiting each other. E j 

‘Also, an act making an important change in the 
vagrant jaw of Louisiana, allowing a justice of the 
peace, it would seem, by demanding any sort of a 
bond for good behavior in such an amount and with 
such sureties as he may choose, which it would be 
impossible for the freedmen to procure, to ‘hire out’ 
the latter for one year toa planter, or to ‘eause him 
to labor on the public works, roads, and levees.’ 

“ Also, an act to provide for the punish ment of 
persons jor tampering with, persuading, or enticing 
away, harboring, feeding, or secreting laborers, ser- 
vants, or apprentices, very stringent in its pro- 
visions, $ oo. 

| Also, an.act-relative to apprentices and inden- 
tured servants, authorizing. parish officers to appron- 
tice “all persons under the age of eighteen years if 
females, and twenty-one years if mates,’ under the 
conditions stated. In all cages when’ the age of the 
minor cannot be ascertained by ‘ record testimony,’ 
the officer ‘shall fix the age according to the best 
evidence before him.’ 

“The second section declares ‘valid and binding’ 
contracts made in the United States or ‘in a foreign 
country’ for the term of five years. 

“Also, an act to punish in certain cases the employ- 
ers of laborers or apprentices, intended, it. would 
seem, to revive the old slavery regulation that col- 
ored persons should carry ‘written certificates’ or 
* passes, 7” 


Here, sir, was the nest-egg of a new ‘‘irre- 
pressible conflict,’”’ and of new wars for our 
children to fight out. 7 . 

More than a year before had the prophetic 
Lincoln suggested the giving of the right of 
suffrage to the blacks of Louisiana, as in some 
hour of danger they might ‘aid iu preserv- 
ing the jewel of liberty in the family of free- 
dom.” - ; , 

The committee of this House appointed to 
investigate the massacre of 1866, at the head 
of which was the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
SHELLABARGER,] always just and generous, 
reported— ` 

“That it was the determined purpose of the mayor 
of the city of New Orleans to break up this conven- 
tion (of 1866) by armed force.” =- * #  # 
‘* Soon after noon the usual alarm was given, such as 
was used when the Federal Army was investing this 
city, and then the combined police, headed by offi- 
cers, and firemen with their companies, rushed with 
one will from different parts of the eity toward the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and the work of butchery 
commenced.” : 

That ‘‘in the halland the streets more than 
two hundred men were slain and wounded.” 
That “not one of these men has been punished, 
arrested, or complained of,’ but “ were con- 
tinued in offiee.’? 

The present Governor of Louisiana was 
elected in the spring of 1868, by a majority 
of 17,418. In November of the same year 
Seymour and Blair carried the State by a 
majority of 46,962. Just prior to the elc- 
tion, as reported by another congressional 
committee, two thousand freedmen were killed 
and wounded in the Siate, by secret, armed 
bands of the K. W. C. and the KK. K. As 
an illustration of how this came about, the 
committee reported that in the parish of 


Caddo, where, in April, there were 1,242 Re- 
publican votes, but one was given for Grant, 
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and the freedman who deposited that vote was | 


murdered before he got to bed, 


Mr. Speaker, far be it from me to revive | 
these cruel memories for any other purpose | 
than to defend a noble party from wicked as- | 
persions, and to hold the people manfully up, | 


so far as my’ feeble power goes, to the perpet- 


uating and consolidating of the existing wise |; 
and statesmanlike reconstruction of the South. | 


If there be a sentiment in heraldry which 


touches my heart deeply, a sentiment of lofty | 


manhood and statesmanship, too. itis “ahand 
that gives and a heart that forgives.” At the 
close of the war the South was willing to ac- 


cept the situation in good faith. It basalready | 
passed into the solid stereotype of history that |) 
it was the tampering of Andrew Johnson and ʻi 
the conjuring of the Democratic party of the | 
North to the South, that direfal spring of woes | 


unnumbered, which evoked the devil of mis- 
chief which was running riot in the legisla- 
tion and conduct of the Democratic party of 
Louisiana. 


I suppose, sir, I violate no confidence in | 


repeating this sentiment of the last rebel gen- 
eral who surrendered to the Union armies, 


“ As the blood shed in the English revolution |) 


was scarcely dry when the Puritan and the 


Cavalier united to rebuild the broken fabric of : 


England’s greatness, so may the Union man 
and the confederate unite with rival zeal to 


rebuild the glory and maintain the perpetuity |: 


of the American Union.” Sir, that senti- 


ment, Howering at last, let us trust, throughout 
the South, is the result of a kind but inexor- 
able and firm policy of reconstruction. 
that my voice could reach the ear of every 
citizen of the Republic as I plead to let weil 
enough alone; not to conjure anew, witha wand 
of affected tenderness, which may again evoke 
the slumbering devil of caste; not to undo a 


work so nobly and wisely done, and ‘‘fly to |; 


evils that we know not of.” 


One crime laid at the door of the Republican |. 
party of Louisiana is the passage of certain į 


obnoxious laws giving to the Executive of the 
State very great and almosi despotic powers. 


These laws were passed in good faith, for the ; 
protection of the freedmen, and if bonesiy :: 
administered no harm or cause of complaint | 
would have arisen. But, sir, I grant they have | 
not been honestly administered, and the re- ; 
sult has shown that the Republicans of Louis- | 
iana in flying from one danger fellinio another. | 


But, sir, dangerous as those laws have proved 


to be, which party should bear the rgsponsi- | 


bility, the party which passed ihem, or the 


party whose wicked persecutions, violence, aud | 


assassinations mace them necessary? Let th 
people Judge, ` 
Under the registration law the Governor 
was directed to appoint registrars in the sev- 
eral parishes of the State, who had control of 
the registration of voters, the holding of elec- 
tions, and the counting of the votes. The 


State Republican committee nominated regis- ; 


wars who were residents of the parishes, and 
no question is made bat they were good men. 
The Governor beginning a new departure, it 
would seem, as early as 1870, refused to ap- 
point these men, bat appointed, among others, 
thirty-six registrars who were non-residents of 


the parishes, some of whom were non-resi- | 
dents of the State and some of whom were _ 
Some of these registrars fraud- | 


bad men. 
ulently returned themselves, their clerks, or 


intimaie friends, as elected to the Legislature, | 


who bad never received any nomination and 
in some cases were not known as candidates 
in the parishes whence returned. These 
frauds were most scandalous and notorious, 
well known to the Democratic party of Louis- 
iana, and were committed sometimes in the 
interest of Republican and sometimes in the 
interest of Democratic candidates. These 


Would | 


fraudulently returned members were in most 
cases anscripuioas adventurers and faithful 
adherents-of the Governor. 

Now, sir, let this House and the country 

know the truth, which no man dare deny, that 
from the hour of this infamy there was a wide 
| and impassable gulf and a deadly feud between 
the Governor and the Republican party, led by 
Marshal Packard and Governor Dunn, of 
| wbich last the Democratic members of this 
committee say in their report: 
_ “In November, 1871, he died. Heseems to have been 
justly esteemed by the citizens of the State. irrespect- 
ive of party, and his death was sincerely lamented. 
i He was the political leader of the colored race in 
Louisiana, and was unselfishly devoted to their pros- 
perity and elevation.” ’ 

Mortimer Carr, who, the year before, had 
represented one of the parishes of the city of 
New Orleans, and was clearly proven before 
your committee to be a man of bad charac 
ter, is mentioned in the report of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee thus: 

' “Mortimer Carr is the prince of the venal ring in 
> the house, and claims to represent a parish in which 

he was appointed registrar, in which he has never 
: pad a residence, and in which he has not set his foot 
: since 1870.” 

Before, or immediately upon the meeting 
of the Legislature, the Republicans determ- 
ined upon an effort to unseat these villains, 
< and employed an attorney to prepare the proofs 
` and conduct the contests. These frauds were 
committed in November, 1870. ‘The whole 
i State was in commotion about them at once. 

Before the Legislature met, on the ist of Jan- 
; nary, the Governor, his friends, and the Dem- 

ocratic party, entered into an infamous coali- 
i tion, by which the patronage of sixteen par- 
| ishes was given tothe Democrats; men charged 
to have been fraudulently returned were de- 
fended in their seats, by which the appoint- 
ment of the committees of the senate was taken 
; out of the hands.of Governor Dunn, and by 
which was elected as speaker of the house, 
receiving every Democratic vote, a man 
known throughout the State as not honestly 
elected and not eligible, and therefore not 
entitled to even a seat in the house—this 
branded scoundrel, Mortimer Carr. 

Of course, sir, it followed, as was doubtless 
understood, that one Abel, another interloper, 
not a resident of the district which he claimed 
to represent, and not entitled to a seat himself, 
was made chairman of the house committee 
on elections, 
i in the Legislature, black and white. who were 

making an earnest and concerted effort to 


glean out the villains, were bound hand and 
foot, and the unhappy State was handed over 
j; to the rule of such a coalition! 

This, sir, was Democratic work. Jt is an 
old proverb that ‘‘a workman is known by his 
chips.” Mr. Speaker, will the eyes of honest 
Democrats wink at such damning villainy as 
this because it brought grist to the Demo 
cratic miil? And will notan intelligent public 
stamp asa crime agaiust truth and a crime 
agaiust honor any attempt to lay the conse- 
quences of this infamous coalition at the door 
of the Republican party or of reconstruction? 

Before the session of the Legislature of the 
last winter the rogues had fallen out, because, as 
alleged, the Governor did not “play fair,” and 
the popular conscience was too plainly against 
him, a controlling reason appearing in the 
testimony of Judge Walker that the Governor 
after the death of Governor Dunn would not 
! consent to the election of a Democrat in his 
| place, for the reason assigned by his more in- 
| imate friends, that it would render him more 
i liable to impeachment. 
| But, sir, unhappy as the consequences have 


been to Louisiana of the eleciion of untried 
men to office, it was far better for the Repub- 
lican party, better for the State, and better for 


| 
il the nation than to bave elected to places of 


Thus the good and true meu | 


| all its branches. 
| the enfranchisement of the blacks at all.”! i 


| 


trust old and tried and saintly citizens; who 
would have followed the precedent of the-last 
Democratic Legislature and:robbed her people 
of the jewel of liberty. - How guilty the -poor 
freedmen of the State have-been let Mr. Eustis, 
a distinguished lawyer of New Orleans‘and a 
member of the Democratic State committee, 
testify: 


“Question, The colored people, as a rule, have 
strong attachments, have they not? 

“Answer. L believe they have. 

“ Question, They have agood deal more attachment 
for tueir vid masters than they have for new comers? 

' Answer. I think they have now, . 

“Question. They have had all the white? : 

“Answer, When you use the word attachment, I 
think they have; but they have suspected that their 
old masters, if given political power, might deprive 
them of their political rights. y 

"Question. That suspicion is now passing away 
from the minds of the colored people? : 

“Answer. I think so. re) 

“Question. When confidence is once. established, 
the inteliigence and brains of your State will control 
your politics as in otber States? , > ` 

“ Answer, Yes, sir, if the will of the people is not 
defeated by the agency of the election and registra- 
tion laws. : Been 

* Question, And the only requisite to the most in- 
telligent men of your State having the suffrages’of 
the negroes is the one condition that they shalt play 
fair with them? PE 

coo Orremove the suspicion that they will 
not. 


And as to the guilt of the Republican party 
of the nation or of the State, or the national 
Administration, for the condition of things, I 


| call Mr. Moncure, a Democratic member of 


the Legislature, of whom the Democratic 
members of the committee in their report say: 


“There is one member of the house who deserves 
houvrabie exception from the general condemna- 
tion so richly won by the Legislature. J. O, Mon- 
cure, esq., representative from the parish of Caddo, 
was examined before thé committes, and gave an 
impartial and intelligent statement of the situation 
from his stand-point. He has been faithful among 
the faithless, and be illustrates the trath that “ vir- 
tue is its own reward,’ in the respect and esteem ia 
which he is held by the honest people of Louisiana, 
irrespective of party.” 


This gentleman testifies : 


“ Question, Do you mean to say that the corrupt 
condition of the State Legislature is due. to ` the 
enfranchisement of the colored people, or to the 
maladministration ofthe present Executive? 

© Answer. L am very much obliged to you for 
asking the question. It is vastly more due to. the 
State administration—to the State government, and 
the character of the men who administer it, and the 
character of the men who are controlling spirits in 
I do not consider it chargeable t 


* = = * + = * + 


“ Question, Were not Governor Dunn; and with 
him the blacksof the State, first in the field or early 
in the field for the repeal of these laws of which you 
complain ? eee 

“Answer, They were early in the field; a large 
number of Governor Dunn’s friends were earnest in 
their professions of their desire to repeal these bills 
last winter. 

~ Question, Let me ask you whether ‘the Repub- 


= * 


| Hean party of this State—the great massofthe Repub- 


lican, party—are with the reformers, or with the otber 
side? 

“Answer. I am very decidedly of the conviction 
that the great mass ofthe Republiean party of Louis- 
iana desire these reforms. I am decidedly of the 
conviction, further, that these reforms are: opposed 
only by persons who have nothing to expecifrom the 
great mass of the people of the State by fairmeans. 

Question. Then, in your judgment, except for 
nuprecedented resistance on the part of thé State 
Executive and his friends, these reforms would bave 
been brought about summarily in theordinary way ? 

“ Answer, L think so; if Governor Warmoth had 
abstained from interference, these reforms would 
have been brought about easily, quietly, and without 

ifficulty. . 

Question, Then the great nvass of the Republican 
party of this Scateare with what is called the custom - 

ouse party? ; 

“ Answer, Well, if you like to call them so; I 
think.the majority of the real Republican party of 
this State are with Governor Dunn’s party. 

~ Question, Do you know ot any interference of 
Collector Casey, collector, in State polities which is 
reprebensible? ` 

-+4 Answer. None whatever, norof any other United 
States oficer.” i 


And yet, sir, the Democratic members of 
this committee go back upon this high-toned 
witness for a fling at the President of the Uni- 
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ted States. Alas! alas! sir, what a pileof 
Democratic teeth has been broken on that file. 
Mr. Eustis further testifies: 


“Question. What do you say about the honest sen- 
timent in the Republican party; does it sustain the 
Governor in his course ; does it sustain these laws? 

‘Answer. Well, sit, the Republican party, in my 
opinion, is as sorry that these powers have been 
confided to the Governor as the Democratsare. For 
the first time in my political career I have been 
thrown in contact with colored politicians, and I 
find them exceedingly bitter upon this question. 
They are satisfied, I think, that their race can have 
no representation in the government of Louisiana 
under these laws, because there will not be a fair 
election. I will further state that several of them 
have oxpressed it to me. And one reason why I 
believe that this temporary coalition would result 
in something positive was, that several of the col- 
ored politicians bave told me they considered these 
laws so oppressive to the people of Louisiana—the 
white people—that they were anxious to have these 
laws modified. and put upon a fair basis, because 
they feared that if ever the white people got control 
of this State they, would retaliate upon the colored 
people the injustice they had suffered under these 
jaws. I believe thatis the general opinion of honest 
colored men, ` 

“Question. What is the. general feeling between 
the old white residents and the colored people? 

‘Answer. Well, sir, in 1868 the question came up. 
Lwas then a member of the committee as to what 
we should do with regard to the negro voters, and Í 
think that the leaders of the Democratic party took 
this view: that if we tried to influence the negroes, 
in the first place, we could notdo it; for if we at- 
tempted to do so we were under such disadvantages 
with regard to emancipation, and so strong suspi- 
cion would be created in their minds against us, that 
the general disposition and the general course of 
Action resolved upon was to allow the negroes to do 
just as they liked, and, even if they wished it, to 
assist them,” 


Mr. Speaker, in the hue and ery sought to 
be raised throughont the country against Re- 
publican reconstruction and the subjugation 
of the proud white men of the South to negro 
domination, this House and the country ought 
to heed the testimony of the Democratic mem- 
bers of this committee, who state in their 
report: 

“The colored members of tho Legislature are 
regarded as less dishonest than the whites.” 

Mr. Moncure also testifies; 

t“ Question. Who is the State. senator that repre- 


sents your own district? i 
t Answer, Senator Antoine. 


* Question, I hotd in my hand a paper called the. 


Daily Southwestern; iy that a Democratic paper 
published in your district ? 
~ Answer. Yes, sir; at Shreveport. 

‘Question. It contains this article: 

“SANTOINE.~A private letter has been received 
here from Senator Antoine, dated Bay St. Louis, 
January 15, in which the following passaye occurs: 

“* Tum suffering and making pecuniary sacrifices 
for. the interest of my constituents and the Reform 
Republicans of the State against an unscrupulous 
and corrupt Governor. Say to the people that I 
Will not sell their rights for a mess of pottage, and 
that there is no money that Governor Warmoth 
could give mo that would cause me to betray the 
confidence they have placed in me as their repre- 
sentative,’ f 
_ “Tho integrity of this colored seuator, in remain- 
ing faithful to the party of Reform, is in striking 
contrast with some high-strung Democrats that wo 
wot of. Antoine has placed a feather in his cap 
which the people here will be apt to appreciate. 

newer. Every word of which I most earnestly 

and cordially indorse.” 

Mr. Sinnott testified: 


es You are not much of a Radical your- 
scify 

“Answer. Not by a long ways. 
never will be, 

‘Question, You are a Democrat, sound to the core? 

“Answer, Yes, in the timeof it, while it existed, I 
was an active Democrat. 

“Question, Do you mean to say that Democracy is 
played out? 

“Answer. To answer that question, I will tell you 
that, in my judgment, all the principles which we 
formerly adhered to as sacredly as we did to our God 
are dead, 

_ “Question. That is, you have no more confidence 
in the northern Democrats? 

"Answer, Yes; I have when I know them, but I 
think that the principles of politics, when you talk 
of them, are all dead, 

“Question. You organized a large number of col- 
ored Democratic clubs in this city, did you not? 
“Answer, Yes, sir; I helped to organize one. 

** Question, Tell me if they played out. 

“Answer, They were the biggest set of rascals I 
eyer saw, We got them together, and fed them, and 
clothed them and shod them, 


Never was and 


“‘ Question.. Tell me how much they cost you; 
“Answer. Itis incalculable; I cannot teil. 
“Qustion. How many clabs were there : 
“Answer. Ido not kuow; we had one, and that was 
enough for me. g Cuda 
, y Question, How many members did you have in- 
it y 
“Answer. We must have had a hundred, almost. 
“Question, Did you clothe them? 
Answer, Yes; clothed them and fed. them and 
shod them; gave them spirits once or twice’ a week. 
"Question, Then they went and yoted the Repub- 
lican ticket? 7 
“Answer. I expect every one did.” 


One witness testified that there was not 
money enough in Louisiana to buy a colored 
man’s ‘vote on a political question.” 

Governor Warmoth testified: 


" There were a good many measures introduced by 
the lobby outside; for instance, there was a bill 
introduced in 1869 providing for the funding ofseven 
million and a haifof State bonds, and accrued inter- 
est, that were issued by the rebel Stategovernment; 
they were lreld by.the banks here in the city, and 
they desired to have a bill passed through the Leg- 
islature taking up these bonds and issuing new 
State bonds, and the contract was made, I believe, 
between those bank presidents and a certain gentle- 
man, and it was to be engineered through in some 
way. I will give you the contract if you would like 
to sec it, . k R 

“Question, How did it get into your possession ? 

‘Answer. Í got a copy of it. 

* Question. Is that the original ? 

i “Answer. Lt isa copy of the original, and is as fol- 
OWS: 

‘ “This agreement, made and entered into this 22d 
day of April, 1869, Emile H. Reynes and Avegno & 
Willoz, of this city of New Orteans, of tho first part, 
and the several banks hersinalter named, repre- 
sented by their respective presidents, duly author- 
ized by their boards of directors, of the second part, 
witnesseth: z : 

‘Whereas the said banks are holders and owners 
of certain bonds issued by tho State of Louisiana, 
under and by virtue of an act of the Legislature 
thereot, approved tho 23d day of January, 1862, enti- 
tled ‘An act to raise money for the Stato treasury,’ 
&e; and whereas the said Emile IE Reynes and 
Avegno & Willoz, parties of the first part, aro desir- 
ous and willing to undertake to have the validity 
of said bonds admitted by the State, or to obtain 
compensation for the same: 

* Now, therefore, it is hersby stipulated, cove- 
nanted, and agreed, by and between said parties of 
the first part and second part, as follows, to wit: the 
said E- H. Reynes and Avegno & Willoz hereby 
agree and-bind themselves to use all their influence 
and exertions, and to make every effort. either to 
obtain some compensation for the said bonds, or to 
procure some relief to the parties of the second 
part, holders and owners of said bonds. They fur- 
ther bind themselves to make all necessary advances 
of money, and to bear personally and alone all the 
cost, ex penses, and outlays of money that may be 
necessary’ to reach the proposed end. 

“In case the said Emile H, Reynes and Avegno 
& Willoz should succeed in their endeavors, either 
to have tho validity of said bonds admitted or to 
obtain some compensation for the same, by the issue 
of new bonds by the State in lieu of the old ones, 
then, and in that case, the said parties of the second 
part hereby agree and bind themselves to transfer 
and turn over in full ownership to the parties of 
first part twenty-five per cent., or one fourth of the 
whole number of the said bonds which they now 
hold, in tuli compensation for their services in the 
premises. 

“In case any of the bank parties to this agree- 
ment should not have their bonds in their posses- 
sion by reason of having surrendered the same by 
error to the United States authorities during the 
war, but hold the receipts of suid authorities- for 
the same, the said banks agree and bind themselves 
to contribute in the same manner their pro rata out 
of any new bonds or compensation they may receive 
from the State of Louisiana, in lien of the old bonds 
or of the receipts of the United States authorities 
for the bonds surrendered by them, 

“It is hereby acknowledged and agreed that the 
amount of bonds held by the said banks and indi- 
viduals respectively is as follows, to wit: 

The Louisiana State Bank 
‘The Canal Bank. 
The Bank of Louisiz 
The Citizens’ Bank.... 


$537,248 
700,000 
700,000 
- 743,000 


The Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank 312,500 
The Union Bauk.... ee 200,000 
The Bank of New Orleans. 145,000 
The Merchants’ Bank... 100,000 
The Crescent City Bank . 26,600 


$3,464,318 


Making a total of. 


“It is expressly understood between all parties that 
this agreement and contract shallnot extend beyond 
the last day of the next regular session of the Legis- 
lature of the State, at which time if Messrs. Reynes 
and Avegno & Willoz havenot succeeded in obtain- 
ing the expected redress from the State by the 
enactment of the necessary laws and acts of the 


Legislature, then and in that case the agreement 
shall ipso facto be nulland void. F 
“Thuas done on duplicate, in the city of New 
Orleans, this. 22d day of Anril, 1869. 
JULES A. BLANC, 
President Louisiana State Bank. 


GEORGE JONAS, 


President Canal and Bank Company. 


E. E. WILLOZ: 
P. H. MORGAN, 
J. F. IRWIN, 
, _ Commissioners. 
SAM BELL, |: 
» + President Union Bank, 
_ #8. H. SUMMERS, 
President Crescent City Bank. 
E. H. REYNES, 
AVEGNO & WILLOZ. 
Witness: ` 


Rost. KERR, 

A. CASSARD”: ; 

“Itis just worthy of mention that this mild 
job did not win suécess. Would the people 
trust an ass laden with that much gold in the 
Legislatures of some unreconstructed. States? 
~ Mr. Speaker, it is a hopeful augury for the 
country that these despised men cannot be 
driven by Ku Klux violence and organized 
assassitiation, nor wheedied by Democratic ca- 
resses into the support of candidates for office 
‘who do not play fair with them, or remove 
the suspicion that they will not.” Democratic 
arts may mislead the white man 3 so, far they 
have ingloriously failed to wool the negro. 
` Another grievous crime of the Administra- 
tion against the Democratie party,"] suppose, is 
that marshal Packard, a judicious and efficient 
officer, a man with no stain of reproach, is 
kept in office after holding a Republican con- 
vention in the custom house protected by 
United States troops. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not regret that the great 
Democratic party of the nation have taken so 
lively an interest in the family troubles of the 
Republican party. Iremember the almanac 
used to give the rules of the ‘Black Art.” 
To the first question, ‘‘ How to raisethe devil” 
was given the answer ‘Interfere between a 
man and bis wife.” ` How trueis the principle 
taught is quite apparent. You now see the 
once compact and harmonious Democracy 
advertised ‘‘to let.” You see the unhoused 
Democracy, rent with feuds, the one faction 
clinging to their Bourbon folly, the other clam- 
oring for’a king who has fed them with’ stryeh- 
nine for thirty years, Ju their mortal pain 
theycallfor more. ‘They believe in curing the 
bite of a dog with a bair from his tall—I sup- 
pose upon the homeopathic principle, similia 
similibus curantur. : 

Mr. Speaker, [ should like to have our 
Democratic friends post the books, and tell us 
what have been the net’ profits in their expe- 
rience of meddling with other people’s affairs. 
Have these gentlemen ever heard of the man 
who is said to have made money by minding 
his own business? 

But, sir, whether it be any business of Dem- 
ocrats or not, Republicans ought to know this: 
the evidence is overwhelming that but for the 
holding of the convention of August last in 
the court-room at the custom-house, and the 
presence of United States troops, there would 
have been a frightful butchery, more appalling 
than the massacre of 1866 in the Mechanics’ 
Institute. About the custom-house, as it 
was, were massed some three hundred armed 
policemen and roughs, comprising many of the 
same men who, in uniform and in platoons, 
Jed in the massacre of 1866. Among them, as 
a' specimen brick, was Lucien Adams, who, in 
the index of the report of the congressional 
committee which investigated the riot of 1866, 
is named thus: 

Adams Lucien; secret police; watches house of 
Judge Howell, (ilo well, 566;) headed band of police, 
(Eampanel] 784-816;) is a Thug, (Montien, 11383) 

alestier asked-by, if be had killed anybody that 


day, (Balestier, 2853, 2854;) gave orders.to police to 
move at bell tap; said he was to shoot Yankees and 
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negroes, (idem, 2010, 3030 ;) insults to Union soldiers, 
(Waters, 5103 ;) known to have committed murder 
on day of the riot, (Shelly, 6824;) a noted Thug, 
(Burke, 6909,”’) &e. 


The Governor testifies that he had appointed 
this man toau office worth five or six thousand 
dollars per year. Some other witness testifies 
that the office is worth ten to twelve thousand 
dollars. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
Governor was a shining light at Cincinnai, and 
is an advocate of civil service reform. ` 

The presidents of the ward clubs where 
violence and bloodshed had been frequent in 
the election of delegates, the mayor of the 
city, and leading citizens of both parties, 
appealed to Mr. Packard to protect the con- 
vention and the city by the effective presence 
of troops. The Democratic editor of the New 
Orleans Times testified : 


“ Question. Do you know the condition of this city 
on the evening prior tothe Auguat Republican con- 
vention here? 

“ Answer. I left the city on the 7th or 8th; there 
was great excifement, ` $ 

“Question. Did you know whether affairs were 
thre tening, and there was iniminent danger of a 
riot? 

‘Answer, Yes, sir; there was great excitement. 
The police seemed ty be very, wuch agitated, and 
were running from point to point. There wasavery 
fiery feeling.” 


A deposition of Edwin L. Jewel, editor of 
the Commercial Bulletin, and a member of the 
State Democratic central committee, states: 


“It was generally known that all of the public 
halls in the city had been secured by the Governor 
or his friends, with a view of forcing his opponents 
to assemble in the Mechanica’ Institute, a building 
rented by the Governor for a State-house and the 
executive office, This piace, it was believed, would 
be filled by metropolitan police, under the control 
of the Governor, and there would have been no hes- 
jtution, I believe, to invoke their forcible iater- 
ference had there been a majority of delegates 
opposed to his Excellency. So satisfied was I of this 
fact that I took occasion to tell Mr. Packard, the 
president of the Republican central committee, 
thatif he called the convention at any place in the 
city outside of the custom-house, Warmoth would 
surely take violent possession of it and control its 
deliberations. 

"This he was prevented from doing only by the 
presence of the Federal troops on the day of the con- 
vention, and by their timely appearance on that 
occasion I helieve the Republican party of this State 
was saved from annihilation, as they prevented a 
collision which otherwise was inevitable between 
the adherents of Governor Warmoth and the Oppo- 
sition, And had any disturbance occurred between 
those two factions, whether in the custom-bouse or 
elsewhere, it would bave been.the signal fur a gen- 
eral riot. which would have never terininated until 
the prominent leaders of both factions had been 
awept away, and the Republican party left without 
a lender and the State without an Executive. 

“The wrongs and oppressions of the Republican 

arty had weighed so heavily upon the people, and 

ad so prostrated the commercial and industrial pur- 
suits of the ci y, that a large clasa of the community 
is without occupation or means of livelihood, and 
their condition is desperate. “Whether justly or not, 
they hold the Republican party respon: ible for their 
miseries; and while, as a general rule, our people 
are the most orderly, peaceable, and long-enduring, 
still there is an element that cannot be influenced 
by reason, but is governed by passion and prejudice, 
and by theirreal or imaginary grievances. These 
people cannot be controlied when an opportunity 
presents itselfto them for removing the cause of 
their misfortunes, And such an event as a row be- 
tween the two factions of the party they oppose, 
believe would have been eagerly seized upon and 
profitably used. Under these cireumsiances the re- 
sponsibility of such a riot would have been entirely 
with the Republican party, while those who played 
the most destructive part would have been held 
blameless beenuse ubkaown, and perbaps unseen in 
the terrible tragedy that was being enacted. Each 
faction would have charged the other with the work 
of destruction, while ia reality they were both being 
annibilated by an unsuspected band. The presence 
of the Federal troops then on the day of the con- 
vention was as sore a disappointment to the turbu- 
lently inelined as on the day when’ the people had 
resolved to drive out Governor Warmoth with 
his police and revolutionary Legislature from the 
State-house. It was the most positive assurance that 
Governor Warmoth would not be permitted to in- 
augurate a disturbance, and the convention wouid 
be peaceably convened and a conflict of the factions 
avoided, And without this conflict the opportunity 
fora triangular fight vanished. Thus the Repub- 
ican party with alt of its leaders in this city was 


ave. 
“And here I would state that the use of Federal 


dared assert the contrary. 


troops on occasions of political excitement is not 
without precedent in this State. During the admin- 
istration of President Buchanan Mr. F. H. Batch 
was collector of the port, and the headquarters of 
the Demoerari¢ party was the custom-house. At the 
lection for mayor of this city in 1858 a fierce and 
bitter campaign had been raging between the Dem- 
ocratic and Know-Nothing parties, Political ex- 
cicement wae very great, and serious disturbances 
anticipated. Mr. Hatch, fearing sn attack upon the 


custom-house by the Know Nothings, from the fact | 


of it being Democratic headquarters, telegraphed 
his apprchensions to Washington and asked for 
authority to send for troops. Two companies of 
infantry, at that time stationed at the barracks in 
Baton Rouge, were placed at bis disposal, and by bis 
orders were brought to this city and stacked their 
arms in the custum-house and remained there until 
after the election. No disturbance occurred and the 
troops returned to their quarters,” 


Governor Dunn, in his letter to Mr. Greeley, 

said: i 

_ The action of the committee was not only sanc- 
tioned by the usages of party organization, but mod- 
erate and necessary, and the conduct of. the Federal 
authorities was discreet and wise, not only author- 
ized, but demanded by existing laws, and bad they 
done less they would have failed in their duty. - Ay, 
more, the persistent and repeated outrages of his 
Excellency and his supporters, showing the pres- 
ence of organized assaults upon the rights. of citi- 
zens as guarantied by the Constitution and the laws 
made thereunder, but the connivance of the police 
with the evil-minded persons perpetrating these 
outrages clearly called for and would have justified 
the interference, for our protection, of the Presi- 
dent, under the third section of the enforcement 
bill of April 20,1871. Ali the material facts herein 
recited, and more, are not only confirmed by the 
conduct of his Excellency in withdrawing from 
their beats and massing in the neighboihoed of the 
custom-house, hundreds of the metropolitan police, 
and in an unavailing effort to cali out the militia 
for the same nefarious purpose, but by affidavits of 
reliable and respectable men, who were personally 
cognizant of the facts alleged”? * * * ç æ 

_ "Tr is alleged or assumed by the aforementioned 
journals that the United States court-room was 
selected as the place of meeting as an excuse to 
obtain and use the Federal troops against the faction 
of Governor Warmoth. It is further alleged or 
assumed that Governor Warmoth was, with his 
friends, refused admittance to the room in which the 
convention was to be heid after he had made an 
effort to obtain entrance at the time unanimously 
agreed upon by the committee, including his ewn 
friends among them, to wit, 11 30 a. m.. 

“ Furthermore, it is alleged that the troops inter- 
fered to intimidate the delegates, aud fiaally drove 
the Governor and his followers from the convention, 
Bach one of these allegations and assumptions is 
unequivocally and utterly devoid of truth. There 
was not a full company of troops, no Gatling guns, 
no privilege of entrance granted to any delegate not 
granted to the bolters, no interference on the part of 
the military with the members of the convention, 
and no deputy mursbals in the room where it assem- 
bled; and the men who originated the allegations 
herein denied, if cognizant of the facts at all of 
which they write ‘and speak, knew. that their utter- 
ances were groundless fabrications, and unworthy 
of credit.” 


How pitiable is the insane partisan fury 
which arraigns the President for keeping in 
office a judicious and faithful man who saved 


both the Warmoth and anti-Warmoth leaders į 


from assassina'ion, and the party from thréat- 
ened anvibilation proved by such credible testi- 
mony as this. 

Fearlessly, Mr. Speaker, does a great party, 
proud of its standard-bearer, wait for the ver- 
diet of the people upon this charge. All that 
he has ever said upon the subject Judge Dib- 
ble discloses : 


“ Question. Did the President justify.tbhe conduct | 


of the custom-house officials in bringing armed sol- 
diers into the building? . E 

“ Answer. He made use of a very curious phrasein 
regard tothat. Le wanted ta know what objections 
we had to the troops if we did not intend to do any 
harm.” 

With him alone, among men, is the proverb 
reversed: ‘It is silence that is silver, and 
speech that is golden.” y 

A majority of this committee have reported 
that ‘there is no trace of interference by the 
Administration at Washington’? with the local 
politics of the State, and the minority have nat 
If the use made of 
the cutter Wilderness was a violation ofa Treas- 
ury order, that order was probably not known 
to the parties in control of the cutter, and was 
not known to your committee, even, untilaiten- 


i 
} 
i 
i 
| 
1 
| 
i 
i 
t 


| ential Democrats. 


| the Legislature. 
: ative votes in the senate, and nine in the 


| office he went away, 


tion was recently ealled to it inthe public 
prints. Congressional -commitiees. have uni- 
formly ridden upon tbe cutter. Thesamething 
has been dove from time immemorial., In 
the last Democratic administration :a Demo- 
cratic delegation went from New York to 
Charleston on the eutier Harriet ane... 

The cotter did not go off from her beat, and 
was at all times withia call, and. the absent 
senators were-hourly expected.: This use of the 
cutter, however, was reprehensible, though it 
cannot be justly condemned as a crime demand- 
ing exemplary punishment. The Demoetatic 
Siate central. committee aided, abetted, and 


| instigated. the act, Judge Ogden, :its -ehain- 


man, afterward visiting and comforting. the 
exiled senators at. Bay St. Louis. ; And, Me. 
Speaker, even more than the telegram: of 
the Democratic.central committee asking the 
President to declare mariial law, dees: the 
use.of the cutter, show. the reconstruction of 
the Louisiana Democracy... For five daysand 
nights, of Democrats and. Republicans, ; white 
aitd black, there were fifteen senators aboard 


| the eutter, which had but. six berths. You 


see, Mr. Speaker, that makes a sum in the 


| rule of three. - ; 


Not a job has passed the Legislature that 
has not. been. pressed by leading and infta- 
The State indebtedness 
bas been increased mainly by six -acts of 
One of them had eight neg- 


house; five were passed by unanimous ;vote 
in one house or the other; two. incurrin 

the largest amount. of liability, were; : 

unaoimously in both houses, and one became 
a law without the sanction of the Governor. 
This increase-of indebtedness has been maialy 
incurred in aid of railroads indispensable. .to 
the prosperity of the State... Before it;wasin- 
curred Louisiana had but two hundred: amd 


_eigbty-one miles of railroad, while some of the 


States have upward of five thousand miles. 
The certificates. of State, indebtedness have 
lately sold for thirty-eight per cent. more. than 
in the last Democratic State administration. > 

Let the odium,.sir, whatever it Þe of. ear- 


| pet-bag adventurers be divided between the 
i parties Oa the square. - 


Mr. Joubert testi- 
fied: ; 
“Questiani You.do, not mean to say that he (Col- 
leetor Casey) was charged with scoundrelism and 
robbing the people ? 
‘Answer. No, sir; he was always regarded a3 an 
honest man. . 

“Question. Before the, Republicans were in power 
was Mr.Creecy i supervisor of Internal revenue here? 
‘“Anmeer, Yes, sir. : By ek og 
Re secre Was he a carpet-bagger from W ashing- 
ton Sei ot 

“Answer. Yes, he was; and as soon as. he lost his 
OB aiid Hewas here under the old Democratic 
régime ? n 
“Answer. He was under Johnson. 
‘*@uestion, Mr. Creeey himself was a 
was be not? ` . 
“Answer. I think he was. . 
“Question. Was General Steadman, of Ohio, a ¢ol- 
lector-ot internal revenue here’ Tia den ge 
“Answer, Yes; he was a Democrat; he owas 3a 
earpet-bagger, : were 
“Question, When he got out of office he backed 


Democrat, 


Sout? 


“Answer, Yes; he went away. igi int 
ae Was Perry Fuller collector of the port 
“Anmoer, Yes. Pane 
“Question, Was he a oatpet-bagger and :a Dem- 
crai i 7 
. M inswer. Of course he was.” l ; 

Mr. Mann, a worthern.man, elected to Con- 
gress from Louisiana, was named as another 
“© Democratic carpet-bagger.” 

Mc. Speaker, the gratuitous insinuation. that 
General Grant had once dismissed the Gov- 
ernor from amilitary command “from question- 
able -motives”. was impertinent te any matier 
in the proviuce of your committee, aud. bears 
on its very face more of shame than reason. 
Let gentlemen whose lofty statesmanship is the 
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gift ọf throwing vitriol go on iw their noble 
work. They are the same men who maligned 
the martyred Lincoln, and now they lift their 
bats at the mention of his name. For their 
assaults upon the President they wili live to be 
ashamed. A grateful country wears him in 
her beart of hearts; when they assail his honor 
they touch the apple of the people’s eye. 
That people will rebuke their shameless malig- 
nity and record their verdict that the liberties 
and the country he alone could save are still 
safest in his keeping. / 

Mr. Speaker, the conscience of this country 
does ‘not require the testimony of witnesses 
that the Democratic party of Louisiana in théir 
attempted betrayal of the freedmen have 
fathered-every woe that has befallen the State. 
For two hundred years the’ colored men bore 
the punish ment: of your crimes against liberty, 
even as their prototype in suffering, Simon 
the: Cyrenian, surnamed Niger, bore the cross 
after Christ. Since emancipation, as. before, 
they have borne their sufferings with a divine 
patience, ever ready to forgive the past; but 
‘with an intelligent foresight, which is a sure 
promise of the redemption of the South from 
the rule of carpet-bag adventurers and from 
all reactionary steps, they guard the future. 
By their political intelligence, fidelity, and 
forbearance they have conclusively solved the 
problem which has staggered the statesman- 
ship of the age: whether the two races can 
dwell together with equal political rights. 

Not a few of the colored politicians of Louis- 
iana, by high character and preéminent ability, 
have fairly conquered the respect and reluc- 
tant deference of the proudest aristocracy of 
the Union. With them have acted some of 
the best and purest men any State can boast 
of, and some other men who have brought 
reproach upon the party. But, sir, there never 
was a civil war in history which did not bring 
in its train, in a greater or less degree, simi- 
lar evils with those which have afflicted the 
State of Louisiana. ‘lhe very foundations of 
-political society were upheaved by reconstruc- 
tion, Painfully bas she borne ‘in the furnace- 
blast the pangs of transformation,” -but hard 
upon the winter of her suffering comes the 
early spring of new liberties and enduring 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, can no man wring from Demo- 
cratic lips the acknowledgment that the Re- 
publican party has done something for human 
freedom? Could not some mistakes, some 
natural excesses be forgiven in consideration 
of the fact that the St. Louis hotel in New 
Orleans no Jonger hums with the brokerage of 
human souls? Is this a thing for congratula- 
tion? Sir, the Dred Scott decision, which 
logically grew from the Democratic germ, 
swept away American liberty in an hour. 
There is. tenfold more legal: and logical 
reason—let the people be warned of it—for 
the upheaval of reconstruction and the late 
amendments of the Constitution. The Demo- 
cratic party, professing no. change of faith, 
adopt the strategy of a new departure. But, 
sir, the country is admonished. At the battle 
of Bull Run a rebel brigade got upon the flank 
of the Fire Zouaves by carrying the Union 
colors. But once was enough; it was never 
done again. It is in vain that skilled strategy 
shall attempt the euckoo trick of Jaying Demo- 
cratic eggs in the Republican nest. Honored 
leaders may betray us, but:the great party, in- 
vincible tn war, invincible at the ballot-box, is 
alike invincible to treason. i 

Sir, let me call to mind the admonition 
given to our people many years ago, that we 
should not put our trust ia princes, because to 
a statesman in sight of the Presidency the 
White House is like the magnetic mountain in 
the story of the Arabian Nights, which drew 
the bolts from the ship which came near it 


till its unbolted hull and decks and: spars fell 
to pieces on the sea. The statesmen of to-day 
are not above the weakness by which the great 
Webster and the-angels fell... Trusted leaders 
‘with the. presidential craze may betray the 
people, as every. four years theydo. Already 
do you see that one noble ship which has 
pioneered the discovery and the conquest of 
new continents of freedom has sailed, alas! 
too near that fatal mountain. Its guns are 
silent, and its proud colors have kissed the 
brine! 
Alas! we thought we knew 
“© What master laid its keel, 

What workman wrought its ribs of steel; 

Who made each mast and sail and rope, 

What anvils. rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 
, Were shaped the anchors of its hope.” 
; Alas! alas! sir, to the tearful eye of the 
‘Republican party, all thatis left of that ship is. 
an old: white hat floating on the seal -No 
sir; these showy icebergs are not monarchs of 
‘the waves. They do not steer the tides. ‘And 


the resistless_under-tow of the popular heart 


will sweep them at. its will, without asking 
leave of them, into latitudes whose very breath 
will consume their greatness. 


Expenditures of the Government. — 
SPEECH OF HON: J. B. BECK, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
_ Iy tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
oe. June 8, 1872, 
‘In relation tọ the expenditures of the Government 
¿i for the year 187l 
Mr. BECK.. . Mr. Speaker. on Tuesday last, 
a few. moments, before the Elouse. adjourned, 
the distinguished chairman. of the Committee 
of Ways and Means [Mr. Dawes] took ocoa- 
sion to cause to, be printed in the Globe a 
table prepared by some official which.seeks to 
make it appear that the ordinary expenditures 
of the Government in 1871 only exceeded the 
Jike expenditures in 1860 by the. sum of 
$6,448;682 84. The table is as-fullows: i 


Comparison of the expenditures of 1871 with those of 1860. 


For detailed statement of deduc- | Expenditures 
tions see statements marked— for fiscal year 


“A.” Congress...... 
“B” Executive 
“CO.” Judiciary... 

Government in tae 


< $5,004,820 19 
10,153,141 55 
3,320,918 98 
281.899 74 


erritories, 


Total civil list.. 
Foreign interoour: 

“D.” Miscellaneous 
iodians 

“E.” Pension 
“E”? Military esta 
“@.” Naval establish mont.. 
“H.” Premium on purchase of bonds. 
“I.” Interest on the public debt....... 


18,760,779 46 
1,604,373 87 
40,116.762 90 
7,426,997 44 
34,443,894 88 
35,799,991 82 
19.431.027 2L 
9.016.794 74 
125,576,565 93 


$292,177,188 25 


Deduct twelve per cent., the 
average premium on. gold 
during the year, the ex- 
penditures here given being 
in currency, while those: of 
1860 were in gold... elec sees - 


“K.” Deduct items not chargeable 
to the present Adininistra- 
tion, and not growing out 
of the war, and which should 
have been paid by former 
Admministrations..ccseecceeccees - 


“L.” Deduct items which are not 
in reality expenditures, but 
which appear so by reason 
of the system of book-keep- 
ing in practicein the Depart- 
ment 


Excess of expenditures of 1871 over 


1 

Deductions of 
expenditures 
arising in 
consequence 
of the rebel- 


Expenditures 
on, peace 
basis—1871, 


Expenditures 
in 1860 


lion—1871. 
$662,039 29 - $2,619,529 43 
5,457,681 75 - - 2.347.458 05 
915,523 63 - 


1,181,667 93 
$11,725,534 79 
1.604.373 87 
26,533,407 48 
7,426,997 44 


19,192,017 97 
16,122,972, 53 


6,148,655 41 
1,163,207 15 
20,658,007 92 
8,985,686 59 
16,409,767 10 
11,513,150 19 


7,035,244 67 
13,583,355 42 
34,443,894 88 
16,607,973 85 
3.308, 754 68 
9,016,794 74 


125,576,565 93 STA 3.177.314 62 
k 82,604,604 08 


63,025,788 98 


at 9,684,015 74 


72,920,588 34 


~ 778.680 71 


72,141,907 63 


- 4,290,816 15 
$67,851.091 48 


2 $6,418,682 84` 


1,623,380 34 
$61,402,408 64 


In. the course of his remarks he said: 


“I wish to say that I have some very interesting 
figures which [ propose to have published in the | 
Globe, and I ask gentlemen toread them.” * | =] 
s * “fhe figures which I propose to publish 
show the exact expenditures of the Government for 
the year 1871, as compared with those of 1860.” = 
* = * “I am surprised to be able to show 
by these figures that upon a peace basis the actual 
expenditures of 1871 exceed those of 186) by only 
$6,448,000." FBR Tinvoke for these 
figures the most careful -scrutiny of criticism, 
whether friendly or unfriendly.” = *  * + x 

I hold myself responsible for the official figures 
whieh I tbus submit; and, as I said, I invite to them 
the closest. scrutiny.” 


I propose to scrutinize and criticize them, and 


hope to show that tbe whole statement was sò- 
prepared as to delude and deceive, and is not 


true in many essential particulars. As the 
figures in the table are obviously taken from 
the Secretary of the Treasury’s financial re- 
ports for 1871, with which they correspond so 
far as the expenditures for 1871 are concerned, 
I will extract from the same report the state- 
ment of expenditures for the three fiscal years 
preceding the warand for.the three last fiscal 
years. See pages 18 and 19 of the tables an- 
nexed to the report : 


War. 
a... $23,154,720 53 


1. 357799:991 82 
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Navy. 


a+ $14,690,927 99 
. 11.514.549 83 
12.387.158 4 


zi 


- at 8 += 
19,431,027 


Indians, 
a $3.490.534 53 
2,991,121 54 
2.865.481 17 
7,042,923 06 
3.407.938 15 
7,426,997 44 


Pensions. 


$1,222,222 71 
106.802 32 
034.599 7: 


Miscellaneous. 
1859... sense nsnsces teneconee ntseeecsseeseneesee crease sees $93,797.544 40 
1860 .. 27.917.978 30 
186 23,327 287 69 


5 $2.637.649 70 

i . 3 144.12) 94 
1861 a, 434.157 30 
1859 . 130,694,242 89) 
1870 235.493 09 
1871. A .-125,576,565 93 5 


By the above fi 
ordinary expenses of the Government, as given 
by the Secretsry, exclusive of pensions, pre- 
miums, and interest, foot up thus: 


In 1859. .-865.133.727 36 
In 186u .. 68.955 952 39 
In 1861 -- 61,581,456 05 


162.019.733 17 
36,081-304 99 
nes . 123,139,932 70 

Gentlemen will not fail to observe that the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
in his tables, in order to arrive at the results 
he exhibits, and which he so vauntingly holds 
himself responsible for, after striking out at 
random such portions of the expenditures for 
1871 as he sees fit, including all pensions, 
premiums, and interest on the public debt, in 
order to bring down the expenditures on a 
peace basis, as he calls it, in 1871 to $82,604,- 
604 08, and compare them as he professes to 
do with like items of expenditure for the year 
1860, takes care to leave charged to the ex- 
penditures for the year 1860 the sum of 
$3,177,814 62 of interest on the public debt 
paid during that year, and the further sum of 
$1,100.802 32, being pensions paid during the 
year 1860, in order to swell the expenditures 
of 1860 up to the sum he fixes in his table, 
to wit, $63,025,788 98. I thought, of course, 
he had ‘been misled by his official table-maker, 
and that it was only necessary to call brs atten- 
tion to a blunder, as I supposed it to be on bis 
part, to have it corrected. ; 

I confess that I was somewhat astonished, 
and my faith in the fairness of the gentleman's 
statement and of his purpose to make it fair 
even from his stand-point was seriously shaken 
by the following collogay, which I take from 
the Globe of to-day: 

“Mr. Dawes. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
correction in some figures I gave when the confer- 
ence report on the tariff bill was before the House. 

find since they bave gone into print an error in 
arithmetic in calculating the price of gold, 
stated the reduction of $86,604,604 08 into gold at 
112 would be $72,920,588 34 It should have been 
$73,754,110 78, making a reduction growing out of 
is error of $633,522 41. I feel called on to make 

this correction so that any gentleman who may have 
` occasion to use these figures may not fall into the 


same error, P 
“Mr. Beck. Why not make this further correc- 


‘tion ? 
“ Mr. Dawes. What is it? 


“Mr. Beck. I hope the gentleman from Massa- 


gures it will be seen that the | 


It is; 


chusetts will feel at liberty to further eorrect his 


i table by striking out the item 0f83,177,314 62, charged 


us expenditures of 1860 for interest on the public 
debt, as he has stricken out of the expenditures for 
871, for the purpose of comparison with 1860, all the 
nterest paid in 1871. . eo mete Os 
Mr. Dawes.. For all such deductions I gave the 
reasons ia the tables: and every gentleman will 
judge for himself as to the weight of those reasons, 
Lhe error Lhave just corrected being one of arith- 
metic, might easily lead a person astray, and there- 
fore I felt bound to correctit. As to those items of 
deduction, for which, whether properly made or not, 
I have given the reasons, it is not necessary for me 
now to go over them. 
Mr. Beck. Then I understand the gentleman 
to say that while he struck out all the pensions of 
1871, and all the interest paid in 1871, he purposely 


1860; and that he considers the table in tha 
as exhibiting a fair comparison. 
Mr. Dawes. I can tell the gentleman my rea- 


t respect 


i son for putting those items in that form. The pen- 
| sions of 1860 were those of the old pensioners-of the 


war of the Revolution. It was considered tbat they 
had all passed away between 1850 and 1871. The 
‘public débt that was due in 1860 was an old debt 
which fell due and was extinguished before 1871. 
Those are the reasons for which those deductions 
have heen made. As I have said, every gentleman 
can juage for himself as to the propriety of the de- 
ductions. But as to the error in arithmetic, I have 


hastened to correct it as soon as I could.” 


It seemed to me so manifest that if all in- | 


terest and pensions paid in 1871 were stricken 


out, for the purposes of fair comparison be- | 


tween corresponding items of expenditure 
between that year and 1860 interest and pen- 


sions paid in 1860 should also be stricken out, | 
that } could hardly credit my own ears when | 
: the answer which appears in the Giobe was 


given. Was interest paid in 1860 either morc 


or less an expenditure of that year because | 


the principal of the debt may or may not have 


been paid off since? Were the pensions paid | 
that year any less proper payments then be- | 
cause the pensioners may now be dead; and | 
why should interest and pensions honestly due | 
in 1871 be left out and similar items be charged | 
| to 1860 when the avowed object is to make 


comparisou between similar items of expend- 
iture in the two years and put them in con- 
trast by the table? Would interest and pen- 
sions paid in 1871 bein any way affected by 
the subsequent death of the pensioner, or the 
payment of the debt? Of course not. 

] think every fair-minded man will agree 
that if these items are stricken out of the 


account for one year they ought to be stricken | 
out as to both. That done, the charges aguinst i 
1860 must be reduced for these items $4,269,- | 


238 48. 


wrong, and therefore took pains to correct it 
promptly; but it seems he is wholly unable to 
do justice to the Demotratic administration 
of 1860, even when trying his best. 


of to $72,920,688 34 as he has it in his table, 


making a difference according to his arithme- | 


tic of $633,522 44. Anybody else subtracting 
one of these sums from the other would have 
made it $838,522 44. 
fore, on his own basis, stand thus: 


Dednet interest on pensions, 1860. BL. 269.238 48 
Error in calculation 


Total on basis of the table...,.........811,551,443 76 


! instead of $6,448,682 84, as stated in the | 
That | 


table; quite a little item to begin with. 


is, however, a small matter compared with | 
It is often i 


others more artfully concealed. 
said that " figures will not lie,” Insome official 
people's hands it is almost impossible to get 
ihe truth out of them, as the table I am try- 
ing to analyze fully proves. 


The $292.177,188 25 expended in 1871 was | 


paid out of the appropriations made by Cou- 
gress for the service of that year, unless the 


left in the pensions of 1860, and the interest paid in | 


The gentleman from Massachuéeus ; 
seemed to be nervously anxious to have his || 
arithmetic correct, whatever else might be | 


He says ii 
the reduction to a gold basis of the remnant | 
of the expenditures of 1871 ought to have |! 
been only reduced to $73,754,110 78, instead | 


The table will there- | 


or 833,522 4k 
‘Admitted difference in favor of 1860... 6,448,082 84 :i 


il 
| laws were violated, which gentlemen :on the 

other side will be slow to admit. Therefore, 
lit is necessary to turn- to ‘the appropria- 
| tions-for 1871 to see how theyare made’ up. 
The Secretary of the Treasury furnishes them 
l 


in Executive Document. No. 5; third session 
Forty-First Congress, pages: 237-38; ‘first by 
tiles and second by Departments, as follows: 
; ` Recapitulation by titles. : 


i Estimates. Apprópria- 
| eee i for 3812. for 1871... 
i: Legislative establish- Pee 
Ho MONE... siseceee see $3,263,966 34 | $2,575,780 21 
| Executive  establish- ee ` oe 
[T ment cesceceeeseceeeeeee 174238.165 50 , 

Judicial establishment, 2.348,750 00, 
| Military establishment, 28,488,194 00- 
|: Naval establishment... 20,045,417 TT + 
| Indian affairs.. 5.021.569 03 


| Pensions....... 


i 

Í 

{ 

! 30,000,000 00° 
; Public work: H 

| 

j 


22,338,278 3T: 
4.894,383 00 
14,335,428 60 


~161,895;167°00 . : 


Permanent ap 
tions:. 
Unusu 
dinary. 


-$509;639;319 61 '$300,637,086 44 


f a 
| Total recapitulation by Departments. 


| Congress...iscseneceoee: OA $5,765,197 44° $4,292,155 21 

Executive proper... 50.809 10 50.809. 00 
4 State Department........ 1.698.647 00 1.570.897 00 
i! Treasury Department.. 179.588 225 09 181,075.315 71 


41,175,045 30 
47,612,095; 05 
20,344,516 17 


Interior Department... 
War Department... 


| Navy Department, ee , ZL 988 917 TT 


i| Post Otfice Department, ` 5.809 026 00. 1,830,842 00 

li Department of Justice, 3,175,630 00". 2,559,850 .00 

| Denartment of Agricul- H ; eer 
LUTE esis reias isis ian 229,090 00. ` ` 187,070, 00 


| 

| Grand total...........8509,639.319 61 $300,631,086. 44 
| The Secretary of the Treasury states, (see 
i page 5 of Executive Document, No, 2, see- 
i| ond session Forty-Second Congress,) that-—. 
The expenditures for 1871 were: > ces 
For civil and miscellaneous purposes.. $69,498,710 97 
For War Department... .ecwee ++ 35,799,991 82 
For Navy Department . 19.431,027"21 
i Por Indians... DOI 14 
r Kor pensions... 
| For interest on the publie debt.. 


It will thus. be seen that a very small frac- 
tion of the expenditures for 1871 were or 
could ‘be legally applied toward paying the 
| expenses of the postal-service, or of the Post 
|| Office Department. That service was kept up 
| and maintained by payments made directly by 


| $727,000. 
of $3.969,883. (See book of estimates for 
| 1871-72, page 201) Therefore it is certain 
| that a very small fraction of the expenditures 
for the year 1871, which, according to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the table of the 
gentleman irom Massachusetts, foot up $292,- 
177,188 25, was expended for postal service, 
i the true expenditure of that year being at least 
| $25,000,000 more. if the truth had been:t6td, 
| by charging the money collected. by the-Post 
| Office Department, which bus been parposely 
| omitted trom the statement of expenditures. 
| Yet the omission answers an exceilent pur- 
ii pose ifthe object is to deceive the people by a 


ii 
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comparison of the expenditures ‘of the Gov- 

ernment between the years: 1860 and 1871. 
The report of Hon. Joseph Holt, Postmas- 

ter General, for 1866, volume threé, part one, 


second session Thirty-Sixth Congress, page 420, ° 


shows that the actúal expenditure of the Post 
Office Department for 1860 was $14,874,772 89; 
‘and that the ‘amount of various appropri- 
ations drawn from the Treasury during the 
year, as specifically, shown by the Auditor, was 
$11,154,167 54; all of which is charged as 
part of the $58,955,952 39, which constitute 
the ordinary expenditures of the Government 
for 1860. In other words, all the actual èx- 
` penses of the Post Office Departinent for 1860, 
except $3,720,605 85, appear in the table'pre- 
sented by Mr. Dawes, and are there cha¢ged 
as part of the ordinary expenses of that year, 
while no part of the. $25,000,000. collected 
from the people by the Post Office Department 
is embraced in the table of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in making up the expenditures 
of the Government for the year 1871, and yet 
he professes to be making a perfeetly fair còm- 
parison of like expenditures during each of 
the years to which his tablerelates. ‘Ihe House 
and the country can determine how much jus- 
tice or fairness there is in.his com parison upon 
such data and with such facts, and by thit test 
ascertain how much his table is worth. 
Following that part of the table a little fur- 
ther, | propose to avail myself of the researches 
of my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Houman,] 
because he is known to all of usto be unusually 
careful in his facts aud figures. ` In a speech 
made on this floor on the 18th day of April 
last, he said: - 
“To illustrate the alarming increase of our ex- 
penditures, 1 call attention to tho fact that. thé ap- 


propriations made for the last year of Mr. Buchan-. 


in’s administration were $60,277,033, and these ap- 
propriations were believed tu be excessive. But to 
still more clearly present the fact, let us compare 
the appropriations made in the session of 1860-61, 
for the first year of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, 
with those for tho present ical year, 4 

1 Tbe appropriations for the first year of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration (made before the war expend- 
itures began) are as follows: 


“t Recapitulation.- Appropriations for 1861. 


Legislative, executive, judicial, civil, and miscel- 
ees 83 
1,036,562 00 
3,802,344 68 
16,038,645 41 
3,254,512 20 
214.668.151 86 
12,790,676 11 
$71,094,953 09 


Diplomatic a Eas 
Indian department, revolut 

valid, and otber pensions 
Army, fortifications,’ Mil 

emy, and military ronds 
Suppression of Indian hos 
Post Ollice.., 
Naval servic 


DO iaiiennancisnamenenen 


“tt This amount embraces a double appropriation 
for $5,391.35) 63 for the same object: one being an 
appropriation out of any money in the Treasury, 
and contingent upon tho insufficiency. of the reve- 
nues of the Post Office Department, out of which 
the other is appropriated to meet the sume.’ (See 
Miscellaneous Document No. 44, Thirty- Sixth Con- 
gress, page 60.) $ ia C A 
*Deducting $5,391,350 63 from the $71,094,953 09 
Jeaves the actual appropriations made for the first 
year of Mr, Lineotn’s administration (made before 
the war expenditures) the sum. of $65,703,602 46 for 
the ordinary expenses of the Government, so that 
eleven years ago $65,703,602 46 was deemed sufficient 
to meet the current expenses of the Qovernment.”’ 

* $ kd ae * $ & $ * a 

“And now, sir, what are the appropriations for 
the present fiscal year? I quote from the Execu- 
tive Document No. 5, second session Forty-Second 
Congress, page 230; $ À ie 

estimates Appropriations 


or 1873. or 2. 
Oongress nsnasee soera eeeeea $5,913.842 84 $5,439,036 84 
Executive proper .. 50,800 0 50,800- 09 
State Department....... 1,402,154 00 2,200.654 00 


Treasury Department.. 171.102. 
Interior Department... ¢ 
War Deparmenti......... 
Névy Department.. 


G71 83 
412 


Department of Justice 3,370 09 2.669,040 00 
Post Office Department -6,627,743 00 5,848;125 00 
Department of Agri- a 
CULEULES oo. srasconccenee cores 196,510 00 197,070. 00 
Grand total... $301,705,036 99 $302,759 099 35 


“From the sit appropriated for 1872 should be 
deducted the appropriations for pensions and inter- 
est on the public debt and sinking fund, for these 
are results of the war. How then would theaccount 


stand ? : a 
Regular appropriations for 1872......2..$802, 759,099 35 
Appropriated by the deficiency bill 
which. passed this Housé on the 7th is 
day of last month......i.... see 6,002,505 29 


308,761,004 64 


the publ 


Deduct interest on blic 
~ debti... ‘e.e8120,165.979 03 
Pensions .. 33,550,000 00 


Sinking fund.. + 27,538,802 32 


181,254,841 35 


Ordinary appropriations for 1872......0$127,503,763 29 


Tt will be observed by the tables furnished 
by Mr. HoLMan jn this speech that in-the ap- 
propriations for 1872 and in the estimates. for 
1873 only the deficiency necessary to com- 
plete the postal service appears, and. that: the 
$25,000,000 collected and expended by the 
Post Office Department -annually ‘in addition 
to the sums taken out of the*l'reasury are not 
taken into account, while in his table giving 
the appropriations for 1861 the whole sum 
required for the postal service, as well that 
sollegted by the Department as that drawn 
from the Treasury, is embraced, $21,668,151 86, 
being the amount charged to ‘the Post Office 
in 1861, against $5,848,125 in 1872; when the 
‘true expenditures of tbe Post Office Depart- 
ment now exceeds $31,000,000 annually. Yet 
tables are paraded by the chairman of tlie 
Committee’ of Ways and Means before this 
House and the country to show how economical 
the present Administration is as compared 
with that of 1860, wherein the truth is with- 
held in such manner as to make a false im- 
pression. 

Up to and including 1861, no Postmaster 


m | 


General ever thought of using the revenues 
collected by his Department without an appro- 
priation thereof by Congress. If gentlemen 
will turn to volume five, Executive Docu- 
ments first session Thirty-Sixth Congress, Nos. 
19 aud 20, they will find the estimates of 
appropriations for his -Department set out in 
detail in communications from Postmaster 
General Holt to the Speaker of the House, 
showing how much can. be appropriated from 
the revenues of the Department and how 
much be added from the Treasury, the total 
amount from both sources in 1860 being 
$14,871,547, and for 1861 being $15,665,135. 
The present Administration has learned that 
they can make their annual expenditures ap- 
pear $25,000,000 less than they really are by 
leaving out of account all the revenues col- 
lected by the Post Office Department. That 
is perhaps shrewd management, leaving the 
morale ot the thing out of view, butit assumes 
another, and much less creditable phase when 
the mere. deficiencies of these latter years are 
beld up in contrast as fair and honést compar- 
isons with the total expenditures of twelve 
years ago, and the people are asked on that 
exhibit to laud the frugality and economy of 
-tbe present managers of public affairs. 

The deductions in the table claimed to be 
expenses incident to the war need only be 
characterized as preposterous and ridiculous, 
not in amount, for they reach the sum of 
$40,535,328 62, but in fact, because after six 
years of peace many of them have nd moré to 
do with war expenditures than ‘they'would if 
no war had ever existed. f 

It seems to me that itis extretiely far-fetched 
to claim that the debates in Congress have 
been more voluminous and costly because of 
the war. I think [could show that the Sen- 
ate debate growing out of the sale of “the 
French arms, and the personalities which 
have followed, covers ten pages of the Globe 
for every page relating to the rebellion. 


So also the political capital songht to be 


$2,040, but draws $7,432 92, some two th 


made out of the Ka Klux is charged to the 
war. I could show that the swarms: of re- 
tainers and pensioners in all the Executive 


„Departments of the Government, from the 


military aid-de camps who attend the Pres- 
ident to thé squad of supernumeraries who 
are kept on full pay to wind up the clocks at 
the Observatory, are wrongfully charged if 
they are charged to anything else than the 
extravagance and corruption of the present 
Adwinistration. ; i 

I could account satisfactorily to the country 
for all the inereasé in the expenses of the 
Army, without reference to the war, simply 
by showing the enormous increase of the pay 
of officers and the squads ef unnecessary and 
useless officials provided for at the public 
expense. Perhaps it would be well to glance 
at that, as $16,607,973 85 is sought to be 
deducted froni the admitted ‘éxpensés of the 
Army in'1871 because of what are called war 
expenditures. : : ` 

Hon. JonwA,; Locay, while chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of this House in 
the Yorty- First Congress, madea speech which 
will be found in. volume eighty-one of the 
Globe, page 150, from which L propose to read 
a few extracts, as he is a prominent member 
of the dominant party, and bis statements will 
perhaps be regarded as less likery to be preju- 
diced than mine. Hesaid: ` 


“Now, sir, I ask why do we spend $37,000,000 on 
thirty-seven regiments? Iwill explain bow some 
of the great expense arises. The Army hasa great 
staff, for which they ‘havé bat little use. All these 
staff officers require to have horses, forage, commu- 
tation of rations—everythinug of that kind. Forin- 
stance, you have a quarlermaster’s establishment in 
NewYork. There are not five hundred tioops to- 
day in the department, aud y.ctthey have atlowed 
for rent of buildings for headquarters and other 
offices an amount reaching over thirty thousand dol- 
lars a year, Ispeak merely of otlice rente Why it 
is do not know, but that isthe fact, in some mil- 
itary departments the rent of headquarters alone is 
$15,000. I believe it cost a great deal morethan that 
in San Francisco. Phat isthe way in which the 
public money is spent for rental of offices and: for 
quarters at extravagant prices for a gentleman who 
is perhaps a lieutenant colonel or colonel, 

“Then I want to have the attention of the House 
partieularly.to the law asit now stands on the sub- 
ject of pay... I_will show the House what the pay of 
each general is: the pay of the General of tho 
Army, pay ‘proper, 18 $4,800; and wnat is the pay 
he actually draws from. the paymaster? I have it 
certified by the paymaster thar what the General of 
the Army is paid amounts to $10,278. Now, how 
does that come about? Lhe excess over the pay 
proper is on account of rations, forage, commutation 
of quarters, and everything elso a man can imagine, 
summed up together in such a way that neither 
you nor I could sit down aud figure it out satisfac- 
torily, 

. “ Ehen, sir, what is the pay of the. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral ot the Army ? The pay proper ot the Lieutenant 
General of the Army is $3,240 a year, but he actually 
draws $14,803 97, the excess being for commutution 
of quarters, forage, and other, things that no one 
out of the Army kuows anything about. 
We come next to the major generals, Major 
General U, W., Halleck receives as his pay proper 
2,640, but he actually draws from the Guvernment 
$9,862 98. Major General George G. Meade bas as 
his pay proper $2,640, but he draws from the Gov- 
ernment $9,342 05. I do not. know why there is this 
difference; why it is tbey do. uot draw exactly the 
same amount. Major General Geurge H. ‘Thomas 
has as his pay proper $2,640, but he draws from- the 
Government $9,524 19. Major General W.S, Han- 
cock has as his pay proper $2,640, but draws $9,735 66, 
Major General J. M. Schofield bas as his ay proper 
| usand less 
than the others. There isa memorandum here that 
the reason of that is that he isnot reported as draw- 
lug any commutation; it is nob said commutation 
of what. : Without commutation his pay is $7,432 92, 
f he had been paid coujuutation he would no doubt 
have drawn as much as the others, ` 
he sume sort of thingisfouud all the way down. 
A brigadier general’s pay per annum is $1,488; but 
Brigadier General: McDuweil draws $7,428 74; Brig- 
adier General Cooke draws $7632 55; Brigadier Gen- 
eral 0.0. Howard: draws $5,055 61; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Augur draws $5,959 40. 
Some of them draw over seven thousand dollars, 
some of them over six thousand dollars, and some ` 
of them over five thousand doilars.” 


When it is understood that all these enorm- 
ous abuses have grown up within thé'last few 
years, the éxpenditurés now required’ for the 
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Army, beyond what was requisite in former 
years, will be readily understood withont. hav- 
ing to resort to * deduction of expenditures 
arising in consequence of the rebellion in 
1871.” 

The increasé of expenditures in the Navy 
can be also easily accounted for without any 
such strained efforis as the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways aud Means had to resort 
to to make his tables answer his purposes. Ex- 
ecutive Document No. 91, second session 


Forty-First Congress, will furnish one of the 


many illustrations that could be given. 
The House of Representatives having passed 
the following resolution— 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to report to this House 
when and by what authority the pay and emolu- 
ments, or either, of the officers of the United States 
Navy have been increased, the annual amount of 
the increase, and its total amount since the increase 
was made ”— 


the Seéretary of the Treasury caused his 
Comptroller to furnish the information. He 
set forth the order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, arbitrarily adding thirty-three per cent. 
to the pay of the officers of the Navy, and 
added: 


_ The order of the Secretary is the only author- 
ity for payments beyond the respective salaries 
allowed by baw, and such payments have been cred- 
ited to the disbursing officers, under the decision of 
the Supreme Court, in the United States vs. Jones, 
(18 Howard, 92.) in which it is held, among other 
things, “that theaccounting officers ofthe Treasury 
have not the burden of responsibility cast upon 
them of revising the judgments, correcting the sup- 
posed mistakes, or annulling the orders of the heads 
of Departments.” 
S The second question of the resolution asks for 

the annual amount of the increase, and its total 
amount since the increase was made.” 

A statement from the Fourth Auditor, of which 
a copy is herewith transmitted, shows that the 
increase of pay under the order of the Secretary 


was, for 

1866, seven months $649 537 78 

1567... ee « 1,198,909 2 

1863.. - 1,021,741 31 

1869. E A . 893,793 51 
Total..snsseererrseesssserosrssvereesnre sesasse D3,.673,981 89 


This is an approximate result, but I bave no 
doubt whatever of its substantial accuracy. If there 
be error, if is not by over statement. 

The resolution is herewith returned. 

Very re-pectfally, vour obedient servant, 

J. M. BRODHEAD. Comptroller. 


Hon. Geo. S. BOUTWELL, Secretary of the Treasury. 


But it is useléss to pursue that branch of 
the statement in the tables any further. There 
are, doubtless, a number of items in the mis- 
ceilaneous appropriations for 1871, not strictly 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the 


Government for that year, and if the gentle- | 


men from Massachusetts had examined the 
items of expenditures in the $20,000,000 
charged as miscellaneous in 1860, be would 
have found many that it would bave been 
equally as just and proper to have stricken 
from the expenditures of the Goverument for 
that year as it was to strike out those he has 
done in his table for 1871, among others, such 
items at $431,518 54 two and three per cent. 
to the State of Missouri. $108,000; for patent 
office building, $219,578 53, patent fund, &e.; 
but lie takes special caré to do nothing of that 
sort. On the contrary, the special object seems 
to be to charge all that it is possible to do to 
the account of 1860, and strike off everything 
and omit to charge everything possible in the 
account of 1871, and then call it a fair com- 
parison. 

It will be observed that in the table of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and in the re- 
port of tbe Sveretary (for ia that they agree) 
the expenditures of the War Deparment for 
1871 are stated at $35,799,901 82, which is 
$8,280.093 18 less than the amount actually 
expended by that. Department in that year, as 
the following Wetailed statement, which will be 


$ 


\ 


Ho. or Reps: 


found on page 6 of the tables annexed to the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
conclusively proves: 


| 
| 
| 


| Military Establishment. | 
Pay department... . $6,146,981 79 |! 
Commissary department... 3,453,668 52 | 
Quartermuster’s department... 12,746,3.0 97 i, 


Ordnance department... 
Forts and fortification 
Improvement of rivers and barbors 


i 
H 
i 
j 
i 
i 
| 


: 
1 
i 
63 l! 
i 
i 
| 
! 
| 


np 4,834 277 88 
Military Academy....... 118,956 g 
Medical department. 173,204 63 
Preedmen’s Bureau... see 463,210 82 
National Asylum for Disabled Yolun- . 

unteer Soldicys.. 296.287 32 
Bounties to soldier . 10,656,310 33 | 
Reimbursing States for raising volun- 

TOOTS... eee eevee sake ‘Sssscaiactscdveegoavs sabicéavet 2,0 TOs OMO 0 
Horses and other property lost in ser- 

VIGO? ssccesadesesvcois cissi pion sepp aie wwe 228,836 75 f 
Contingencies of the Army.. PNAN 257,404 39 
Washington and Oregon volunteers in 

1835 and 1856........:cccce 42,181 71 
Payments under relief 110, 887,67 
Cupture of Jefferson Davi EDA 1,611 5 
Bronze eques'rian statue of Lieutenant = 

General Winfield Scott........ccccssesseee 15,000 60 i 

44,080,084 95 į! 
Deduct proceeds of sales of ordnance, 
MOG actsssicveivesvatend eed nav saae Orasan ANE anaana | 8,280,093 13 


Total military establishment.........835,799.991 82 


That statement shows unqnestionally that 
the expenditures of the War Department for 
1871 exceeded $44,000,000; the items making 
up that sum are given. How are the expenses | 
redneed to a fraction over thirty five million 
dollars? By thesales of ordnance? Who owned 
the ordnance? Who paid for it when it was 
originally purchased? Of course it was paid 
for and owned by the people of the United 
States. How then can tbe agents who have 
charge of if reduce their expenditures, which 
they admit were over forty-four million dollars 


to about thirty-five million dollars by selling the || 
property of their employers? If that sort of || 


process is allowed, all the managers of the 
War Department have to do will be to sell an 
amount of the people’s property equal to the 
amount they expend, no matter how much 
that maybe, and their system of book-keep- 
ing will prove that they have spent notbing. 
J hardly think any private gentleman would 
be satistied with such an account if exhibited 
by his agent. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth js, and no amount |: 


of sophistry nor tables of figures, no matter |) 
how artfully prepared, can shake it in the |; 


minds of inteligent men who examine the i: : 
| and was bound to pay them in twenty years 
‘alter their date. 


subject, that the— | 
Ordinary expenses of the Government for 1869 |; 
WETO sorser areara eee $63,955,982 39 i 

i 


To which add I ‘of the reve- 
nues of the Post Office Dep 
not embraced above.. 


artment 


Making tbe total, ng Post Offeo — an U 
revenue in.. sseaesae vearsa $02,010,007 FE i 


While the— ; 


incladi 


To whic 
embraced in the above statement, at 


f 

And the amount wrongtuily deducted i 
from the expenditures of the War | 
DEpartMent....esrersrerrri rererere siren vertes 280,093 13 5) 


Making a total ofv.cisssssscscssssscescecoee8156,420,025 83 |! 
or $98,743,468 09 more than was expended | 
for the same purposes in 1860, instead of | 
$6,448,682 84, as stated: in the table presented 
by. and vouched for by the distinguished chair 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
In. the face of such facts, it is useless to taik 
about the comparative taxation per capita on 
the people iu 1860 aud 1871. We ali knew 
the increase of population during the last 


decade was about twenty-two per cent; it is 


easy to figure out the uctnal increase of taxa- 
tion. When gentlemen draw on their imagina- 


| 
tion for their facts, the figures must correspond 


| 


| Sastoms...c. cscs ss 


{ 
| 350 34. 
| 


with their fancy sketches.: -This much js cere 
tain, in 1860 the. average rate of tariff. taxa., 
tion was uineteen per cent. on dutiables, with 
a very large free list; in 1871 the average 
taxation on dutiable articles..was forty eight 
per cent., with not oniy a very small free list 
but with tariff duties. so adjusted asto make 


i the indirect or protective tax greatly more 


burdensome to the consumer. than the ameunt 
of revenue derived would indicate.. The Sec- 


retary of the Treasury in bis nance report for 
1871 gives the amount collected by taxation 
from the people, which found 
Treasury, as follows: - : 

1860, 


dig way into the 


Customs, 
Pablic lands.. 
Miscellaneous 


1 i 
sad 1 


EE $53,187,511 81 
Gane 1 55T T 


y 


E EE IE sapene 858,081,800 83 
a E 


Internal revenue 


Sete 143.096, 


i Direct tax..... 0.309 37 
Publie jands.. 2,388,646 68 
: Miscellaneous » 22,093,541 21 


$,892.839 95 
1.9883, 321 044 89 


Premiums... 


Totali daciyacsisias seas nigorycatcenesh eens vere 


When it is recollected that $183,000.000 will 
| pay all the interest, pensions, sinking fund, 
‘ and leave the margin to buy bonds, people will 
wonder by what arithmetic it can be proved 
i that they, baving incressed in numbers ‘only 
' twenty two per cent. since 1860, are taxed 
; less than they were in 1860 when $200 000,000 
| in addition to the $183,000,000 is annually 

from them now: by taxation, while $56,- 


| wrong X 
| 000,000 was the whole amount of their taxa- 


| tion in 1860. ed at 
| It is true we paid as premiums in the pur- 
| chase of our own bonds to the holders of them 
in the year 1870 $15,996,555, 60, and in: 1871 
$9,016,794 74, making in these two years thus 
paid as premiums t0 bondholders $26,013,- 
These are regarded us extraordinary 
expenditures :in the calculation of tbe gentle- 
lvagree ‘that they 
| are not only extraordinary but outrageous ex- 
penditures. Indeed, I bave ‘been amazed that 
the taxpayers of the country bave so lorg’and so 
! tamely submitted to tre extortion, Thut pre- 
mium has been and is now ‘being spaid ujon 
what are known as the’ five tweuty -bonds.of 


i mån from Massachusetts. 


ithe United States, so-called, because by the 


terms of their issue the Government had the 
right to pay them at any time alter five years, 


Ybey were authorized and 
issued more than five years prior ‘to 1870 by 


l! the same Jaw which authorized the issue of 


the legal-tender notes. The principal of the 


| bonds was, by the distinct terms of the law, 
‘made payable in these notes, the interest 


being payable in gold, and we have required 


‘ customs duties to be paid in gold ever since, 


so as to have an ample fund to meet our gold- 
interest obligations. On the back of eweh 
legal-terder note is the followingindorsement: 

“ This note is a legal tender at its face valve for all 


: debts public and private, except duties on imports 
; and interest on the public debt.” 


The purchasers of these bonds bought them 
at par with greenbacks when,ove dollar in gold 
was worth at east two in paper. Yet, by an 
act passed by a Republican Congress two years 
ago, without consideration ‘and in violation of 
ibe right of their constituents, $26,000,000 
have been. paid as a premium in two years in 
the purchase of these bonds which the United 


| States had the right to callin and pay for in 
| the same currency with which they were pûr- 


chased, and ja which they were payatle, and 
which every soldier, sailor, pensioner or other 
creditor of the Government has to take and is 
glad to get. Yet gentlemen prate about an 
economical administration of the Government 
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when they are unjustly gorging the bondholder 
with gold wrang Irom the sweat of the poor. 
Such expenditures. may well'be' called. extra- 
ordinary, but it is not equally clear how gene 
tlemen can stand-up here and claim credit for 
them. Ea kiua t 

All these things are bad enough, but there 
are worse things than these couvected. with 
the expenditures of the Government under 
Republican rale;. things that would not be 
tolerated for a moment in any other free Gov- 
ernment upon earth, and which never would 
have been tolerated here but forthe reckless- 
ness and party rancor which has contolled all 
things for the last few years. I allude now to 
the irrespons.ble and secret expenditure of 
the proceeds of gales of public property by the 
various Departments of the Government, 
which bas been carried on to a frightful extent 
without accounting to Congress, or even advis- 
ing the Representatives of the people of the 
facts. Ihave ealled the attention of Congress 
to these abuses so often and complained of 
their existence so bitterly, that I almost fear 
that I will be classed amoug the common 
scolds if I allude to them again. However, 
Mr. Benton used to say that the finest figure 
of speech in the English language was ‘‘ding- 
dong.” Acting on his authority, I intend to 
ding-dong these fact into the ears of the Amer- 
ican Congress till the abuses of which I com- 
plain are stopped, as they will be as soon as 
the American people get to understand them. 

Lhe people believe now that all expendi- 
tures are made in accordance with appropria- 
tions ordered by Congress on bills originating 
in the House of Representatives, when the 
fact is that five of the bureaus of the War 
Department alone have in the last six years, 
according to their own admission, sold to suit 
themselves property belonging to the people, 
and purchased with their money, to the amount 
of $182,719,460 88, and have spent it all in 
ways that Congress knows nothing of, without 
appropriation, and in addition to liberal if 
not extravagant appropriations which have 
been regularly made every year by. Congress 
for their support and maintenance, and they 
have refused aud continue to refuse even to tell 
us to whom they have paid it, what claims they 
have settled, or any fact that throws any ligit 
upon their conduct in regard to its expendi- 
ture. I urged gund demauded information in 
regard tothese matters, until the House passed 
resolutions last February requiring the Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy to give: the 
information demanded, and ordered the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to tell us what his De- 
partment showed as to these sales. and the 
disposition made of their proceeds. After all 
sorts of evasion, because of expense, &c., the 
Secretary of War sent to Congress a sort of 
response. (See Executive Document, No. 200, 
second. session Forty-Second: Congress.) It 
is contained in six lines and a half, and reads 
as follows: 

I have the honor to send you, herewith, for the 
information of the House, reports of the chiefs of 
such bureaus of this Department as bave sold public 
property since June 3), 1865, and which answers, so 
far as the limited clerical torce that could be spared 

for the work without great prejudice to important 
public interests and a reference to the records in 
possession of the Department will permit within a 
reasonable time, the requirements of said resolu- 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War. 
The SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. 


The reports of the chiefs of bnreaus are gen- 
erally equally laconic, the most important of 
them, that of the Quartermaster Geueral, end- 
ing thus; after simply giving aggregate amounts 
received, he adds: 

Making the total amount received by. this Depart- 


ment since June 30, 1865, in excess of its appropri- 
ations, $107,959,416 62. Atl of this has been used in 


payment of indebtedness of the Department, except, 
as before stated,-the sum of $2,277,807 64., 
ery respectiully, your ohedientservant. —__ 
ROBERT ALLEN, 
Acting Quartermaster General, 
Brevet Major General U.S. A. 


The honorable SECRETARY or WAR. .. 
In addition to the amount received from sales by 


the Quartermaster General............ $107,959,416 62 
The subsistence department sold to - eriy 

the additional amount of (not paid 

into the Treasury in-any form.)...... 2,108,005 85 


The Surgeon General’s sales amount- 

ed tows... es: ore 
The Engineers Bureau’s sales. 
The Ordnance Bureau’s sales.. 


5,233.977 73 
291,042 55 
17,132,817 63 


Snesebeawasens cassonees das 


$132,719,460 38 


Tn five bureaus 


The subsistence department reports pro- 
ceeds of sales in addition to the above of. 
$35,676,007 72 placed to the credit of the 
surplus fund. It’ will be observed that the 
sales of property by and. expenditures of the 
Freed men’s Bureau and several others are not 
embraced in the above amount, while refer- 
ence to the appropriation acts of Congress 
will show that each one of these bureaus has 
been drawing from the Treasury each year 
the sums claimed to be necessary for the run- 


‘ning of the bureau, and the people bave been 


made to believe that the War Department was 
being kept up: annually solely. by appropria 
tions made by Congress for that purpose. 

Think of it, sir, a quartermaster spends 
nearly one hundred and six million dollars in 
excess of all appropriations in six years—a 
wuch larger sum than was required for the 
support of the whole Government from 1791 
to 1812; and yet, when asked by Congress 
what has been done with the money, the only 
answer is, ‘‘ All of it has been used to pay the 
debts of the department.” Surely the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, whose property has 
been sold bya quartermaster, have a right to 
be informed at least what debts have been 
paid with its proceeds. Even the judgments 
of the Court of Claims, except for limited 
amounts, are revised and appropriations made 
by Congress for their payment. Scrutiny is 
exercised by committees, and Congress has 
to. pass npon the decision of committees 
specially appointed to investigate southern 
claims; but a quartermaster of the: War 
Department can sell our property, constitute 
himself into a cotirt, pay to whom. he pleases, 
reject such as he sees fit, establish rules or 
act without rules, keep all bis proceedings 
in the dark, and after disposing of property 
worth perhaps $500,000,00 for $107,000,000, 
pay out the sum received to his own favor- 
ites, and disposes of a resolution of inquiry 
as to his acts by telling Congress, in a line, that 
the money has beeu used to pay the debts of 
the department; yet the leaders of the Admin- 
istration come here and boast. about econ- 
omy and the prudent management of public 
affairs when not oue of them can guess within 
$100,000,000 of the-value of the public prop- 
erty which has been sold, or form the slightest 
idea of the character of. property disposed 
of, and they have not the most remote con- 
ception of the amount or character of the 
(so-called) debts paid, of the proof by which 
they were sustained, or of the means to which 
claimants had to resort in order to obtain pay- 
ment. The simple statement that property 
enough to bring $132,000,000 has been sold 
and the proceeds spent bya single bureau of 
one Department of the Government. without 
appropriation by Congress, and in ways that 
Congress knows nothing of; is enough to, con- 
demn. any Administration, and the men who 
uphold such a system as unlit to represent a 
free people. ates 

Knowing that it was almost certain that the 
proper information would -not be furnished- by 
the War Department, I obtained the passage 


of.-a resolution. calling. upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury. for information as to the. money 
which passed. through: the. Treasury from the 
sales of property made by the Departments, 
but he professes to be unable to give it. After 
holding. the resolution. over. two. months he 
returned the following answer: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT; 
Wasuineron, D. C., May 8, 1872, 


Sir: In answer to that part of the. resolution 
offered by Mr. BECK, on the 28th of February last, 
which is directed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as follows: 

“ Resolved, That, the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to inform the House what amount of money 
has been paid into thé Treasury, or to the Treasurer 
of the United States, from the sates of property by 
the officers of the War Department since the 30th 
day of June, 1865; he will inform the House how 
much money so paid into the Treasury, or to the 
Treasurer, has been withdrawn, stating when and 
by whom, and in what amounts such portions as 
have been withdrawn werċ paid on the draft or order 
of any officer of the War Department.” Ae 

I have the honor to say that the appropriation 
accounts of the Treasury Department .are’kept in 
such a, manner_as not 10 show, bow much, woney} 
paid into the Treasury by officers-of the War De~ 
partment, was reccivod trom the sales of public 
property, aud how much as repayments on account 
of.moneystheretofore advanced, ’ Ses 

Under the laws in force prior to July 12, 1870, all 
proceeds of property sold by officers of the Govern- 
ment were paid inro the Treasury (ordinarily after 
deducting the expenses of sale) to the credit of the 
appropriation from which the property was origin- 
ally purchased, and no separate account was kept 
by this Department on the appropriation ledgers 
of the amounts received. But in the individual 
accounts with the oflicers, wherein they were charged 
and held accountable for the property received, and 
tredited with the amount issued or disposed of by 
chem, the.proceeds of sales in each case would ap- 
pear. When property was sold the officer making 
the sale was credited in his.property account and 
charged in his money account, thus settling the first 
and making him accountible in the second. | 

It is notimpossible toaggregatethe items of inform- 
ation asked for by the resolution, but the amount of 
labor involved, and the time necessary, exceed the 
capacity of this Department during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, 

All moneys received into the Treasury from sales 
of property were credited to the specific. appropria- 
tion, and might be used according to the: terms of 
that appropriation upon the requisition of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but in no caso were the 
moneys so deposited subject to the order or draft of. ~ 
the officer making the deposit. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

GEO. S. BOUTWELL, 
; Secretary. 
Hon. James Q. BLAINN, DAT 
$ speaker House of Representatives. , 


If nothing else would condemn the manage- 
ment of the officials, the fact that they have 
purposely mixed money. received from sales 
with the money received on annual appro- 
priations so that it cannot be traced, ought 
todo so. It is an effectual way-to cover up 
all delinquencies. It seems certain, therefore, 
tbat the House of Representatives and. the 
country will not be allowed to know what has - 
become of the property sold by that Depart- 


-ment as long as the present Administration 


remains in power. Jf the. people of the coun- 
try ave foolish enough to give them a new lease 
of power, we never will know. If, however, 
on the 4th of next March they are ordered 
to leave, as I trust tbey will be, then the 
facts will all appear, unless the records dis- 


‘appear, as the evidence in the Buell court- 


martial and the reports of. the commanders 
in the Army during the war have, no one 
seems to know how, when, or.where—conven- 
iently lost. i 

A statement of the management of affairs in 
the Navy Department would be but a repeti- 
tion of the condition of things in the War 
Department. We have been making large 
annual appropriations out of taxes collected for 
all the bureaus of that Department, generally 
more than double the amounts appropriated 
for the same service before the. war, while the 
number of sailors. and ships in the service is 
not greater now than then; yet that. Depart- 
ment has. been constantly selling our ships and 
other property in its charge, and we can get 
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no intelligent account of what has been done. 
One thing is certain, we had six hundred and | 
fifiy ships at the close of the war, most of 
them new, all bought and paid for with the 
movey of the people. In December, 1871, 
we had but one hundred and seventy-niue 
left, as the Secretary of the Navy shows in 
his report, and of those only thirty-six were 
tit for use. Four-hundred and seventy-one 
ships, therefore, have been sold or other- | 
wise disappeared in the last six years. 


is ‘an overestimate, it leaves four hundred | 
and fifty which have been sold, besides all 
the other materials for naval service which 
we owned when the war closed, purchased out 
of the enormous appropriations made for that 
service during the years of strife. I made an 
earnest effort to get fuil information upon ail 
these subjects also, and the House on my. 
motion passed resolutious which ought to 
have obtained it, but it has been only partially 
given. Ou the 6th of April the Secretary of 
the Navy sent bis answer, (see Executive Doc- 
ument No. 250, second session Forty-Secoud 
Congress, ) referring to the reports of his bureau 
officers for statements of sales, adding: 

Further, in answer to that part of the resolu- 
tion which directs the Secretary of the Navy to | 
state "how much money has been spent by his | 
Department in addition to amounts appropriated 
by Congress for the servicea of the several fiscal 
years commencing July 1, 1865, I would state that 
it has been the custom to carry forward the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations from one year to 
another, which balance, when added to the appro- 
priations, would make the sum required for the use 
of the Navy Department for that fiscal year; and 
in miuking the estimates, the | 
erned by the balances remaining on hand from the 
preceding year. For instance, tbe balance to the 
credit of the Navy Deparuwent on July 1, 1865, was 
$22,408,900 65; to which sum was added the appro- 


priations for the fiscal year 1865-66, ($119,882,928 75,) |} 


making the total amount available tor that year 
$142,291,919 40, Bat of this sum only $43,324,526 42 
was expended; and out of the balance remaining 
(998.907,392 98) and subsequent balances, $74,027,- 
105 45 has been covered into the United States Treas- 
ury. Therefore, no money in addition to tbe regular 
appropriations has been spent. 


been refunded out of the appropriations and pro- 
ceeds of sales to the Treasury. Of the proceeds of 
sales, amonnting, for the period named, to $12.923,- 
419 82, there has been expended, as previously stated, 
$1,923,222 32, and the balance, $11,000,197 50 has been 
relunded to the Treasury. " 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, : : 
GEO. M. ROBESON, 
Secretary of the Navy. - 


It must be borne in mind that the large ap- 


propriation for 1865-66 was made by Congress | 


while the war was raging; peace bad been 
restored before any of it could be used. After 
deducting the expenditures of the year $98,- 
967,392 42 remained, aud Mr. Welles, the then 
Secretary of the Navy, covered into the Treas- 
ury $74,027,765 45 of it and retained $24,- | 
939,627 53, which bas been spent since 1868 | 
in addition to ali the large appropriations an- 
uually made for the Navy. 
tells us tbat the sales of property since 1865-66 
amount to $12,923,419 82, cf whicb $1,923,- 
225 32 has been spent, and the balance, 


$11,000,197 50, bas been refunded to the | 


Treasury. 
It may be supposed by some that the pro- 


ceeds of sales spoken of by the Secretary have |j 


been paid into the Treasury, and are no longer 
subject to the order of the Navy Department ; 
if sọ, itis a mistake. The Secretary under- 
stands the use of langnage, and of technical 
terms. The money which Mr. Welles gave 
up was covered into. the Treasury, which 
means, wag restored to the people, and could 
be used by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay any debts or demands on the Treasury; 
the $11,000,000 proceeds of sales has not been 
covered into the Treasury, simply refunded to 
the Treasury, which means; deposited. there 


if: 
twenty-one have been lost, which I suppose | 


Department was gov- | 


But, on the con- | 


trary, th m of $74,027,765 45 re stated, bas | € it 
on SE PAMAN TIS ee end f into some of the affairs of the Navy Department re- i; 
i 


The Secretary |! 3 y wil 
|i appropriation, and in excess of appropriations, |: 
I bave been invariably charged by gentlemen |, 


the Treasury, but can be drawn out whenever 
the Secretary of the Navy has any other case 
like the Secor claim which be desires to. pay 
or repay, which is perhaps the true expression 


250 and turn to the report therein of- the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair en. pages 
45 10-65 inclasive, and they will find-it made 
up in such away as.carefully to avoid, giving 


| 
| 
| 
H 
il 


4 


January 19, 1867, 


in regard to that particular transaction. I beg || thedesired information. The. following is a 
gentlemen to take up Lexecutive Document No. || specimen of the whole :. fee 
| Faty 24, 1865. New York do "667 50 | 
oe , 1865. x ; o 7 
| Ebira quarter, 1865, | New York. | do 706 350 00 
.| Third quarter, 1865. | New York. - Q0 764,2.0:00 
September-25, 1665. | New York. -do 202 50 
October 25, 1865. _ New York. |} do | 809.350 37. 
November 30, 1865. New York. | do 468.900 00 
November 11, 1865. New York: de 8,621: 28 
First quarter, 1866. New York. do 1,024 70 
Second quarter, 1866.: New York, | do 2.268 86 
March 16, 1866. New York. do 16.200: C0: 
August 23,1866, | New York; | do © | 12,600.00. 
June 13, 1866. | New York. do. 82.350 00, 
September 13, 1866. | New York, do - 5,000 00 
October 5, 1866. New York. do 119.900 00, 
October 5, 1866. New York, f- -do LOST: 874 
November 9, 1866. New Tork. i. ido o| -6,000 60. 
: October 9, 1866. New York. do 32,000.00 
' Refuse, Third quarter, 1866, | New York. do’ 1° 71/103 50:1 
i Vessels.. 5 do. 16,000 UO 


New York. 


Who eau tell from such statements what 
vessels were sold, how many were disposed 
of, to produce the sums received? The cost, 
value, or character of theships, even the names 
of the purchasers, are concealed so as to pre- 
| vent Congress from getting the information 
outsideofihe Department. Ten millions three 


| doilars and ninetcen cents received from sales 
by that bureau, and four bundred and seventy- 
one vessels gone, to say nothing of the other 
property sold, makes, to say the least of it, a 
very suspicious exhibit when it is known that 
nearly all the vessels were comparatively new 
and some of them cost millions of dollars. 
The Senate undertook to look into this matter 
some time ago, as will he seen by the debate 
on page 7 of the Globe of May 2, in which 
Senator Epmuxps intimated very decidedly 
that gross frauds had been perpetrated in the 
sale of ships. Among other things he said: 
“ Butwe hada little investigation during that time 


specting the sale of some of those ships that are new 


in that investigation (and if Senators are very curi- 


some very extraordinary performances in the way of 


have them awarded to the Jowest instead of the high- 
est bidder, touk place in that Department. 
them we stopped and brokeup; oue or two we Were 
|! unable.to.” 


| of the Depari ments that a thorough and not.a 
House when the resolutions were passed that 


so cautious in their development of facts. 
When I have time and again urged upon 
Congress that great wrongs were practiced by 
| the Departments in the sale of our property 
and the expenditure of its proceeds without 


| on the other side with making personal attacks 
on the Secretaries and other Government ofli- 


“cials, and I bave been told that if [ demanded 


the force of the facts. 


formation; as a Representative I have a right 


Departments ; the country can judge why. 


impress the country very favorably with. their 
fairness or impartiality. When Tom Murphy, 
and Leet and Stocking are held up as paragons 
of virtue by a Senate committee in the face of 
all-the developments of the New York custom- 
house frauds, aud Casey, with his New Orleans 


subject to the order of the Secretary of the 
Navy. It cannot be used by the Secretary of 


custom-house military rivg, is sustained and 
endured notwithstanding the fearful exposure 


hundred and forty four thousand and sixty-six | 


| making such a fuss in this debate. and it did appear :; 


ous I think [can look up the testimony and have it : 
read) that, notto spend any time in detailing them, . 


advertising ships forsale, and then taking pains to . 


One of |; 
Perhaps it is the apprehension on the part . 


‘“Jitthe’’ investigation was intended by the | 


makes them all so costive in their replies and - 


an investigation on distinct. charges it would | 
be ordered. That was simply a dodge to break | 
l have never madeany | 
charges- against any official. I want the in- ` 


to it; it has been wrongfully withheld by the | 


Recent experiences in investigations will not | 


of his conduct, even these heroes will be as- 
tonished at the venality of the partisan major- 
ity in Congress. 1 did not suppose that any- 
| body would be bold enough to indorse the sale 
i! of the French arms by the Secretary of War 
ii in the face of the admitted facts, or that any 
l human being of any party would fail to condemn 
the Secretary of the Navy for the payment to 
i| Secor of $93,000 after he had been paid 
iin full, and after Secretary Welles testified 


i 


‘to the facts as he did. Yet committees 
| have been found to whitewash’ ibem ‘both. 
il Until other and, better men are in power, 
| investigations will prove to be mere farces. 
Yet the resolutions of inquiry, and even the 
evasive answers given, bave clearly settied 
several important points which the Administra- 
tion leaders have sedulously endeavored to 
| deceive the country concerning. dt is. shown 
i that tbe pretense that the expenditures of the 
Goverument are regulated by or keep, within 
the appropriations made. by Congress for that 
purpose, is a delusion and a fraud. It is estab- 
‘ fisbed that hundreds of millions’ worth of pub- 


H 


i 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


| 
Hf 
i 


lie property have been sold and squandered by 
‘Republican ‘officials, and the proceeds: paid 
out in ways that Congress knows nothing of. or, 
ʻi if it does, it finds, asin the case of the $8,000,- 
000 of ordnance sold by the War Department 
in 1871, that the proceeds are credited to the 
i officials, and the true expenditures reduced, 
as in that case, from $44,000,000 to $35, 000,- . 
' 000 thereby, as. though the property sotd had 
been the private property of the agent and pot 
| of the people. And it has disproved what the 
; distinguished chairman of the Committee of 
: Ways and Means asserted the other day, to 
wit, that he had set forth in bis table the 
exact expenditures for 1871 of all the Depart- 
ments of the Government, which was the 
i fact L started out specially to controvert, in 
this branch of my argument. pee eer 
I might turn to the Treasury Department 
i and show the frightful discrepancies and, the 
| forced balances between the account ef one 
| revenue official and another, or to the extraor- 
dinary and often illegal contracts made in 
‘the Post Office Department, aud especially io 
the glaring frauds petpetrated in 1871 in the 
“Indian bureau of the Interior Department, 
still further.to prove that the statement of the 
gentleman ‘from Massachusetts was wholly 
© unsustained. But time would fail me, and I 
' shall, before closing this rather dry subject, 
{| content myself with calling the attention of the 
House briefly to what I consider other. crying 
evils. in the present administration of tivan- 
i cial affairs. I do it because i presented 
| a bill on the 3d day of June for the pur- 
il pose of regulating the payment of agents and 
| attorneys presenting or advocating ‘claims 
| before Congress and the Executive Depart- 


i 
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ments, and for other purposes, which failed 
to pass under'a suspension of the rules, prin- 
cipally, I believe, because members were not 
advised ‘as to the objects-and ‘purposes of the 
proposed measure. i propose’ to lay before 
the House and the country the reasons which 
influenced me in presenting it, and to give 
notice that I shall continue to urge iis passage 
whenever suitable opportinity offers, being 


thoroughly convinced that the public interest | 


imperatively demands that some such measure 
shall. be enacted. I also desire to invite the 
fullest discussion and criticism by those who 
felt itto be theirduty to oppose it, thatthey may 
be able to show reasons. for their opposition, 
which I have up to this time failed to appre- 
ciate. J hope to be-able to answer all objec- 
tions to it come from what quarter they may. 
I propose first.to lay before the House the pro- 
ceedings on the bill, as that will show what its 
contents are: ' . 


“Olaima Agents and Attorneys. 


“ Mr. Brox. I wish to introduce a bill (H, R. 
No, —-~) to regulate the compensation of agents and 
attorneys prdsceuting élaims’ or demands before 
Congress or the Executive Departments-of the Gov- 
erpment, and for other purposes. 

“The bill, which was read, in.the first section pro- 
vides that from and after the passage of the act no 
person shali be permitted to appear or act as agent 
or attorney for auy individual, body politic or cor- 

orate, relative to any claim or demand against the 

nited States, either before Congress or any com- 
mittee thereot, or before any Department of. the 
Government, when either he or any other person 
has any interest, directly or indirectly, in said’ claim 
or demand, or any agreement for compensation for 
services in obtaining payment. of such claim or 
demand, until such agent or attorney shall file with 
the proper committee of Congress or the proper 
officer ut ‘the Departments a stitement on oath, in 


writing, of the amount and character. of compen-, 


sation which the claimant has agreed to pay for 
services rendered relative to said claim, and no 
preier sum than the amount thus stated shall 
c colleetible out of or because of services ren- 
dered concerning said claim or demand. All other 
and further agreements tor the payment ‘of ad- 
ditional compensation relative to the collection 


of said claim or demand shall be null and void. Jf | 


any money or other thing of value is paid, directly 
or indirectly, by the claimant, or any one for him, 
to any persun or persons, beyond the amount so 
filed, or otherwise than as stated in suid paper re- 
quired to be filed as atoresaid, it may be recovered 
by any person suing for the same trom the person 
so receiving it, or trom any person interested in the 
parent so made by suit in any court ofthe United 

tates, one half of which recovery shall be paid to 
the person suing therefor, und the other half shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
And all persons directly or indirectly recciving any 
compensation in excess of or otherwise than as set 
forth in srid statement, required to be filed as afore- 
suid, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
vietion before any court of tae United. States shall 


be fined not less than $1,000, and may, in addition ! 


thereto, be imprisoned ‘for any'time not exceeding 
one year at the discretion of the court, provided 
that no allowance: for compensation to agents or 
attorneys shall exceed ten per cent.of the amount 
of such claim or uvemand in any case whatever, 
either betore Congress or the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Guvernment, and the amount of allow- 
ance, under the amount of percentage above stated, 
shalt be subject to the orders of the Departments or 
of the Congress allowing or ordering payment of 
Such claim or demand. 

“The second section provides that no officer or 
clerk wao has been, is, or may be employed in any 


capacity whatever in any of the Departments or | 


bureaus of the Government of the United States 
shall, cither white in such office or for two years 
after his retirement therefrom,‘ accept any employ- 
ment from, render any services, orgive any inform- 
ation to any person, body politic or corporate, 
relative to any claim against the United States or 


other matter which might have come before, or have | 


been considered by the Department, or any officer 
or burcau therein, in which he is, has been, or may 
be employed; and all contracts made or to be made 
whereby money or any other thing of value is agreed 
to be paid. to such person, orto any one else forsuch 
services, are bercby declarcd null and void; and 
any money which may be paid to such person or per- 
sons may be recovered by any person suing for the 
same within five years after the discovery of the 
fact that such payment has been made, which suit 
may be brought in any court of the United Statesin 
the name ot the United States, at the cost of the 
party instituting it, one half of the amount so re- 
covered to be for the use of the party suing, and the 
other half shall be paid into‘the ‘Treasury of the 
United States, Any person violating theprovisions 
of this bill shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof before any court of the United 
States shall be fined not less than $1,000, and may 
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„objection is based, 


inaddition thereto be:imprisoned for any time not. 
exceeding une year, in the discretion of the court. 
“The third section provides that from and after 
the: passage of this bill all persons filing claims 
ofany kind against the United States, before any 
of the Executive Departments of the Government, 
shall be required to verify the truth of the petition 
on which the claim isased; and shail, unless when 
official statements are made, support it by written 
statements sworn to by the witnesses. o objec- 
tions to the payment: of such elaims: shall þe. re- 
ceived by any officer of any Department other thad 


‘official ‘statéinents, unless such objection is in writ- 
‘ing, signed ard sworn to by the party making it, 


seiting forth distinctly the facts upon which such 
When such objection is founded 
on informition of others, it shall disclose the name 
of the informants as well as the information. All 
false statements made by any person, either to sus- 


tain or defeat such claims, shall be deemed perjury 


and punished as such... All the papers pertaining to 
such claims, shall be open for the inspection of the 
claimant or his or her iegally authorized attorney, 
and any officer in any Department who refuses to 
allow such examination to be made shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor in office, and on conviction may 
be fined 1iot exceeding $1,000, inthe discretion of the 
court. A 

“Mr. Brox. I move to suspend the rules and pass 
that bill, 

* Mr. Bryauam._ I hope it will be reforred. 

* Mr. Peters. It was before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and received no favor, and ought not to pass. 


“Mr. Beck. There are just:three points in. the 


bill. “Lhe first is—— 

“Mr. Perce. _] objectto debate. : 

“Mr. Beck. Ido not expectany favor for the bill 
from anybody who is & friend ofthe lobby thieves 

“A division having been taken, viva voce, the 
Speaker announced that, in his opinion, two thirds 
had-not voted in the affirmative, 

“ Mr. Beak demanded the yeas and nays, 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

“The question was taken; and there were—yeas 
70, nays 94, not voting 76.”’ $ ` 

While the bill was defeated, several encour- 
aging and gratifying fucts were developed. 
‘The first was that almost the entire Demo- 
cratic party sustained it. I think all would if 
it could have been explained and some of the 
unimportant provisions modified; and the 
other ‘was, that it received the support of sev- 
eral of the most distinguished Republican 
members, among them the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Bryanam.] chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and of the gentleman 
from Michigan, [ Mr. Bharr, } chairman of the 
Committee on Claims, to which committees I 
had referred the bill, substantially as: reported 
some weeks before. : 

I had no personal interest, of course, in its 
passage ; indeed, itis an unpleasant thing to 
seek to pass laws which strike at, the occupa- 
tion of a Jarge and influential class of men; 
but no man is fit to be a Representative who 
allows either private friendships or personal 
interests to govern or control his action as a 
public servant. I have endeavored always to 
do what I believed my people, if they were 
assembled here and advised of the facts, would 
do, and I think I know what they would do in 
tbis regard. 

During the running debate on the 5th of 
April 1 gave an outline of the reasons why 
some such bill should pass, and I can only 
repeat now what I said then, that to-day no 
measure, however just, can pass Congress, no 
claim however honest can be settled and paid 
by any Department of the Government until 
the claimant has subsidized and paid tribute 
to the swarm of vampires who hang around 
and pollute every approach to power. Rings 
and lobbies, almost exclusively of the extra 
loyal-persuasion, have their emissaries every- 
where, maguifying their influence over the 
authorities here, demanding and -obtaining 
from one-half to three fourths of every claim 
generally on the scandalous:pretense that they 
have to subsidize, or, in plain English, bribe 
and buy members of Congress and heads of 
Departments and bureaus before any claim 
ean be paid. High officials resign their places 
and get enormous fees to obtain payment 


| often of claims they have themselves stopped 


until they can extort the portion demanded. I 
need not specify the cases; they are but too 
wellknown. The letter from Giles A. Smith, 


late Assistant Postmaster General, to the rail- 
road: managers, demanding the advance of 
$1,000,000 10 buy Congress, which the Senator 
from Maine read in the Senate the other day, 
sufficiently: illustrates the. way in which the 
nefarious business is carried on, ` 

It has progressed until Congress has become 
a reproach and a by-word among the people. 
Men who have a decent self-respect are afraid 
to vote for the most honest measures for pri- 
vate relief because of the scandal which is 
sure to follow-when the fact is made known 
that the claimant gets only a small fraction of 
the sum paid, the Jobby ring having kept the 
lion’s share, pretending to bave expended the 
larger portion of it in corrupting Congress or 
the Departments, asthe case may be: 

The first section of the bill only provides 
what no honest attorney or. agent can object 
to—that he shall set forth the contract he has 
made with his employer, when he appears be- 
fore the committees of Congress or the officers 
of the Departments, and provides for his pun- 
ishment if he collects money for services real 
or pretended, unless he-does so. -We all know 
that the city of Washington is full of men who 
are making fortunes by their pretended influ- 
ence with members of Congress aud Govern- 
ment officials, whose votes and decisions they 
profess to be able to control, and with whose 
adverse influence they threaten honest claim- 
ants if they fail to pay them the sums de- 
manded for their active or passive. influence, 
as the case may: be. Sr i ; we 

The statements of these men are often utter 
falsehoods, nearly always gross exaggerations; 
but claimants, generally nervous and irritated 
by the unexpected delays which the immense 
pressure of business public and private. pro- 
duces, even when men in office are using their 
utmost exertions, almost always fall into the 
clutches of some of these vampires, who rarely 
fail to ascertain all about the business of every 
stranger who makes his appearance here. That 
class of men have done more -in the last five 
years, since claims of all sorts growing out of 
the war have hecome both numerous and im- 
portant, to bring Congress and the officials of 
the Department into disrepute before the coun- 
try and the world than all other causes com- 
bined.. They have. been aided by the low order 
of men who have in but too. many instances 
been placed in power, especially from ihe 
reconstructed States of the South, until men 
of position and integrity in Congress are afraid 
to advocate or vote for even just private claims, 
because they know. that the honest claimant 
rarely gets balf.of the amount, the other half 
being taken by lobbyists and thieves who ren- 
dered in a large majority of cases no real ser- 
vice, but extorted the lion’s share of the money 
on the pretense that they had to buy members 
of Congress or:the friends. of members, or De- 
partmeut officials or their-parasites, in order to 
obtain a favorable decision. 

I need not cite particular instances to prove 
or illustrate the truth of the statements | have 
made. Every intelligent member of Congress 
who has had charge of important claims has 
felt the embarrassment of his position because 
of the existence of:these things. It is against 
public policy and contrary.to good morals to 
allow such things to continue; and while the 
effort to remove this worst of evils will raise, 
as it has already raised, a howl of indignation 
against men who: urge this reform, Iam willing 
to shoulder the responsibility and endure the 
reproaches, and my constituents will indorse 
me in so doing. lam, perbaps, fortunate in 
representing a distriet which asks nothing and 
‘expects nothing from the Government, from 
which there is no lobbyist, and never has 
been. My people have no jobs, no rings, no 
combinations; they, are concerned only in a 
just, honest, and economical administration 
of public affairs, and they expect their Repre- 
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sentative to demand and urge that by every | 
proper means. i | 

‘The passage of the law I propose would | 
render such extortions as the exaction of 
$125,000 by James G. Blount as a fee, of | 
less than $800.000 paid to an Indian tribe for | 
pretended services impossible, or a $200,000 | 
fee in the celebrated Chorpenning case, or | 
such combinations for division of proceeds as 
we are told exist in the effort to obtain the 
$70.000 000 of cotton tax, or in dozens of 
other familiar cases I might mention. My 
desire is 10 allow and encourage the employ- 
ment aud ampie payment cf acknowledged 
agents und attorneys, to present and openly 
advocate the claims of their employers, to pre- 
pare the cases, come before the committees 
and Departments as they do before the courts, | 
avow their employment, and make the best 
presentation of the case they can. Congress 
and the Departments will be enlightened and 
prepared to decide intelligently by such a 
course. But | would banish and punish all 
sneaks, lobbyists, and bummers, who work | 
in the dark, give no aid in enlightening the 
judgment of the tribunal which passes on the 
claim, bat bring discredit and disrepute on 
all concerned in its decision, however honest 
or honorable the party deciding may be, There- 
fore it was tbat | provided that all money ob- 
obtained by shat class of men might be recov- 
ered back by their victims at any time in five 
years, and provided for personal punishment 
for violation of the law besides. f care noth- 
ing about the details of tbe bill, they may be 
amended to suit Congress ; the principle sought 
to be established | know is a good one, and I 
shall continue to urge it while 1 remain a 
member of this House. 

The provisions of section two of the bill 
seem to me indispensable to the security alike 
of ths Government and the honest claimant. 
It is perfectly monstrous to put it in the power 
of cficials to manipulate the records of the 
Department in which they are employed, and 
when that is done to suit them, allow them to 
retire and at once become the attorneys for or 
against parties whose cases: they have as offi- 
cers put in shape to pass or defeat as it is | 
made their interest to do one thing or the | 

| 
H 


other. ‘The example furnished by an Assist- | 
ant Secretary of the Treasury who’ resigned | 
and made a fortune by extorting fabulous sums | 
as fees from cotton and other claimants in 
order to obtain payments which should never 
have been withheld, is too notorious to need 
a detailed statement. The resignation of an 
Assistant Postmaster General and his employ- 
ment in the celebrated Chorpenning case is 
equally well known; while the exhibit made in | 
the Senate by a Senator from Maine of the 
infamous proposition of another retired Assist- 
ant Postmaster General to the railroad presi- | 
dents for $1,000,000 as a compensation and 
corruption fund in order to procure an in- 
crease of their compensation for mail service, 
renders it unnecessary to say more in sup- 
port of the most stringent legislation against 
“the abuses practiced by the Government offi- 
ciala, 

The third section seems to me so obviously 
right that | confess I was astonished to find 
leading Republicans opposed toit. No man 
can siand before the people of the country and 
oppose it, and | doubt whether any mau will 
risk his reputation by opposing it on this floor. 


who oppose claims to verily their demands 
or their objections under the legal responstbility 
for talse statements, and requires all officiats 
to allow claimants to see what obstacles are 
interposed to the payment of their demands. 
What honest man can object to any of these 
things? As I eaid when 1 presented the bill, I 
do not expect any Support from the friends of 
the lobby thieves. This is- their great field ; 


| 
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it is here where, under existing regulations, not 
to say laws—for there are no laws allowing the 
present infamous and corrupt practices—that 
they batten and fatten on the unjorrunate 
suppliants at the feet of official arrogance and 
power. 

‘the most honest man in the country may 
present the most meritorious claim to any 
ixecutive Department of this Goverment; 
he may have it prepared by the best lawyer, in 
strict accordance with the most teehnical forms, 
and he cannot get a dollar paid on it if the 
most dishonest and corrupt scoundrel in the 
land, for the purpose of levying black maul 
upon him, whispers in the ear of the official 
who has the power to pay or refuse payment 
as he pleases, that the claimant is disloyal, or 
makes any other suggestion he chooses; the 
claim is al once suspended, and the claimant 
is notallowed to know either what the obsta- 
cle is which is interposed or who interposed it. 

Ought such things to be possible under a 
Government of- law? Would it be tolerated in 
any respectable despotism? If the transac- 
tions to which this system relates were small 
or insignificant it might be overlooked, but 
they embrace hundreds of millions of dollars, 
covering all the claims against the Treasury, 
War, Navy, and other Departments of the 
Government. In the Treasury they are im- 
mense, and Í have just shown that in the War 
Department alone the proceeds of sales of 
property which are ail subject to claims and 
are used as the officials see fit, to pay such as 
they choose, upon such terms as they please, 
amount to over one hundred and thirty two 
million dollars, in five bureaus, while the 
proceeds of sate of over four hundred and fifty 
ships are held and used in like manner by the 
Navy Department. All these immense sais are 
disposed of by no fixed law. ‘Lhe justice or 
injustice of the claim is not relied on at-alt as 
the test of whether it shall be paid or rejected. 
It is the influence which ean be brought to 
bear on the officials and their retainers to pay 
such asthe lobbyists have arranged tor the divis- 
ion of satisfactorily, or to reject or indefinitety 
postpone others however meritorious unul 
satisfactory arrangements can be made with 
the cluimant to pay the desired portion of it 
to the lobby ring before it is allowed to pass. 

If gentlemen will read the testimony of Mr. 
Hosmer, and of S. P. Brown, taken betore a 
committee of this House, in tbe investigation 
recently had relative to certain acts of the 
Secretary of the Navy, they will get a glimpse, 
and a glimpse merely, of the way these things 
are managed, but they will see very clearly 
$26,000 ont of $52.000 obtained in the case 
of the Governor stuck in the hands of that 
ring tor their influence; and if they want fur- 
ther light they need only read the Secor case 
to see $93,000 of the people’s money paid 
not only in palpable violation of law, after the 
claimants had been paid in fall under a spe- 
cial act by a former Administration, which, 
according to the decisions of all the Attorney 
Generals and the sworn testimony of Secretary 
Welles, was a finality, but it was so flagrantly 
wrong that even the Republican Commistee on 
Naval Affairs of the Senate had to report on 
it thus, at the time: 


“On the 13th of July, 1868, an act was passed 
direeting the payment of these amounts to these 
parties” — 

Referring to the case of Secor & Co. and 
Perine, Secor & Co.— 


“by whieh act it was declared that these payments | 
should be’ in full discharge of ail claims against the | 


United States on account of the vessels upon which 
the board made the aliawance, as per their report, 
under the act of Mareh 2, 1807.” g 3 

* Under the stress of an overpowering necessity, 
as they allege, these parties recvive those amounts. 
That in law such receipt is a complete bar to ail 
further recourse, cannot be denied.’ 


‘Yet even the repayment of this is not deemed 
censurable by the committee of the House 


whose report has 
tables. ; 

These are merely spetimens. ‘I. have no 
sort of doubt, if the list of claims paid by the 
different Departments of the Governmetit in 
the last few years were furnished, ás they ought 
to be, simply with the names of the claimants 
and ‘the amounts paid, it would be ascertained 
that in “almost every iustance one half of all 
payments made have been retained by the 


just been laid upon’ our 


‘rings’? which infest the Capitol. Tam not, 


as I said before, charging individual corraup- 
tion on any officials; { have not the proof on 
which to do it, and | dm glad have not; but 
I charge that the present systeii is rotten and 
corrupt, and that it is kept up and maintained 
to promote the vilest and basest system of 
political and personal servility and corruption 
ever practiced upon earth, The magnitude and 
extent of it can only be guessed at by looking 
at the vast sums under private partisan con- 
trol, to be disposed ‘of without responsibility 
anywhere unless Congress. has the courage and 
the integrity to stifle it before it debauches 
and overthrows even the power of Congress 
itself. That, in brief, is the reason why 1 said 
resistance would be made“ at every point to 
the reforms [ was urging by every friend of 
the lobby thieves on this floor. > 

In view of all these things I close by repeat- 
ing that it is uiter folly even for the dixtin- 
guished chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to try by tables fixed up to conceal 
the trnth, intended perhaps to deceive him, 
to seck to convince inselligedt men that either 
frugality or economy forms any elémient of the 
present Republican administration of public 
affairs. : nee al 


The District of Columbia. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. CHIPMAN, 
OF TUE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Ix roe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 27, 1872. N e 

The memorial of certain residents and tax-payers 
of the District of Columbia, complaining of alleged 
extravagance in the government of .the District, 
having been referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a. majority. and minority. report 
were submitted. Mr. Rooseyxut, who had. signed 
the minority report. eondemnisg the acts of the 
District: government, obtained leave to print some 
remarks in favor of the resolution recommended by 
the minority. A 


Mr. CHIPMAN obtained leave to print 
the following remarks in reply to Mr. Roose- 
VELT: Hiean ; 

I had thought that upon the majority and 
minority reports upon the testimony produced 
before the investigating committee into the 
affairs of the District of Columbia the judg- 
ment of Congress might be based, and that there 
would be no further occasion for. incumbering 
the records of the Government in thismatter; 
but the very extraordinary, and 1 think uone- 
cessary, speech of my colleague on, the'com- 
mittee [Mr. RooseveLT] compels me to go at 
some length into the merits of the ease, and 
particularly to notice the glaring errors into 
which he bas fallen and would lead tbe- House, 
aud to vindicate the ollicers of the District gov- 
ernment from the gratuitous and unwarranied 
assault which he makes upon them. i can 
understand how men may differ in their conclau- 
sions upon a giver state of facts. I can also 
understand how men may differ as to-what.che 
facts are ina record of seven hundred and 
fifty pages; but 1 cannot undersiand how a 
person who pretends to sit judicially can de- 
fiberately write out a speech such as my col- 
jeague’s. It is remarkable througbont, as well 
for its suppression of important faets, as for 
its statement of untruths, The committee of 
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which he was a member knows that he was 

absenta great deal during the investigation, 

and especially. while the evidence was being- 
heard in defense, and before this evidence had 

been put in he had declared that he did not 

want to hear any more testimony, and became 

very impatient to close the investigation. 

It is not a pleasant thing to allude to these 
facts, but L think myself justified in. stating 
them since he has opened an attack of such a 
character as to rob debate of all its amenities 
and has made it necessary to strip his speech 
of its high pretensions. p 

A patient and an uninterrupted hearing was 
due the accused, as it was a trial for the very 
existence of our District government. This 
was not given by the judge; whose opinion I 
am about to review, and this fact takes from 
it the weight of evén dictum. 

I think it possible, as my colleague states, 
that he entered upon the investigation with 
some favorable impressions of our District 
government; but it was certainly manifest 
throughout the later part of the investigation 
that he lost his balance, unlike his colleague 
who joined inthe mivority report, [ Mr. Cress, ] 
before the investigation was half over. 

li was early discoverable in the investiga- 
tion that he suspected, as the memorialists had 
charged, that there existed bere a parallel -be- 
tween the management of the District govern- 
ment andihe mismanagement of the Tammany 
ring of New York, and being fresh from the 
work of overthrowing that tyranny, the present 
Opportunity seemed to be a good one to sup- 
plement his reputation and give it a national 
character. 

1 would not rob him of any of the laurels 
which he won in New York. It was a vir- 
tuous uct in bim, having availed bimself of the 
benefits of that ring, and liaving been let into 
its hidden mysteries, to expose the corruption 
of those who had elevated him to position and 
join inthe general cry of “Stop thiet P? 

l commend bim for that; bat when he sets 
his judgment up as the standard for official con- 
duci, and erects in his imagination the coun- 
terpart of ‘Tammany as existing in the District 
of Columbia, and attempts by garbled extracts 
of testimony ans misstatements upon his own 
responsibility to overthrow our local govern- 
ment, Í think it my duty, in defense of the peo- 
ple whom I represent and the officers of the 
government of which I am a part, to defend 
them from such calumny. Let me endeavor 
to follow this remarkable speech and take up 
ils points in order. 

FORM OF THE DISTRICT. GOVERNMENT REVIEWED, 

He first reviews the organic act to show that 
the form of our governmeat is what he terms 
a “mongrel affair,’ “ neither flesh, nor fowl, 
nor good red herring ;’’ that ‘ihe relation of 
the District of Columbia toward the national 
Government is changed; the national prop- 
erly ‘‘ converted into a Territory and given a 
territorial government instead of being under 
the charge of Congress as- heretofore.” He 
wholly misapprehends both the philosophy of 
the new government and the facts as to its 
powers. The relation of the District toward 
the national Government has not changed ; in 
no one particular is the national property 
affected by it, Congress retains the power to 
annul any of the acts of our Legislature, or to 
wipe out the local government utterly, as it did 
in abolishing the charters of our cities in 
establishing the new government. 

Nota foot of the national property is sub- 
ject to taxation or placed under the slightest 
coutrol of the local government, except that 
the eoutrol of the streets and avenues was by 
the act turned over to the Board of Public 
Works as the agent of the national Govern- 
ment. Instead of going.to Congress, as we 


heretofore did, for general legislation of a local 
character, Congress relieved itself by creating | 


a Legislative Assembly with delegated powers, 
and authorized it to create such officers and 
pass such laws, with certain exceptions, as were 
necessary to operate the new government. 
. I do not believe: that a careful examination 
of the organic act will disclose any inharmony, 
any necessary. conflict of powers, any danger- 
ous or anomalous condition of things. I shall 
not.-analyze our organie act to show precisely 
the relation it established between the national 
and.local governments; it was given to us by 
Congress after.a careful and. patient investiga- 
tion by the District Committees of the House 
and Senate, and after ample discussion as to 
its details and the theory upon which it was 
built. It may be improved—I think it can 
be—but it should at least have a fair trial, 
which it has never yet had, before being tin- 
kered with by men who do not comprehend it. 

This much, at least, the evidence in the case 
willshow: that the worst enemies of the new 
government concede in it a great improvement 
over the old, and there has been before the 
committee: no one witness, however partisan 
and prejudiced, as I now remember, who 
desired ‘to. return to the old order of things. 

I quote from his speech as follows: 


"Congress forced to order an Investigation. 

“The new government came into existence June 
1, 1871, and in January, 1872, at the end of only 
seven months, so scandaious had become the con- 
duct of the Board of Public Works, so loud the 
complaints and notorious their proceedings, that 
Congress was forced, on the demand of over a 
thousand citizens, to order this investigation.’’ 

If my, colleague had known, as we of- the 
District know, something of the persistent 
opposition which has been made to the new 
government from its very inception, how it 
was pursued at every step, and that the com- 
plaints of which he speaks and the ‘* thousand 
citizens’? whom he arrays in judgment against 
the: District were the same which were mus- 
tered against, the new government and de- 
termined to break it down-even before it came 
into operation, he would not. have drawn the 
conclusion he has—that this investigation was 
the growth of the ‘t seven months’ scandalous 
conduct of the Board of Public Works.” Let 
me say to him that if he expects there shall 
ever be a government in this District, however 
honest and pure or however beneficial, against 
whom there will not be arrayed at least a 
“thousand citizens,” then he knows little of 
human nature, and certainly less of the char- 
acter of our people. 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO THE DISTRICT GOVERN- 
| MENT. 

Perhaps I ought to reproduce. at this point 
a little of the history of this struggle. Our 
organic act became a law in February, 1871, 
and early in March the Governor, Board of 
Publie Works, and other appointive officers 
were qualified. ‘They began at once to organ- 
ize the new government, so that at the expira- 
tion of the old charter, which by the act was 
to take place on the 1st of June, there should 
be no interregnum and no lack of power to 
carry on the necessary functions of the new 
government. Steps were immediately taken 
to call an election, soas to complete the Legis- 
lative Assembly by electing a house of dele- 
gates, the council having been appointed by 
the President. Bat 

Meanwhile the Board of Public Works were 
devising a plan of improvements embracing 
the whole District of Columbia, and called 
into their councils an advisory board, com 
posed of Quartermaster General. Meigs, Sur- 
geon Generat Barnes, General Humphreys, 
chief of engineers, General Babcock, in charge 
of pubiic buildings and grounds, and Mr. Olm- 
stead, one of thé park commissioners of New 
York city. 

The plans were completed and the gen- 
eral outline approved by members of the 
advisory board. They involved an expendi- 


ture of about six million dollars, one third of 
which being paid by the property abutting on 
the streets, left: $4,000,000 to be raised by the 
Legislature. Immediately upon the organiza- 
tion of the Legislature the Governor sent ina - 
message to that body submitting the plans 
and suggesting a loan of $4,000,000 by creat- 
ing a bonded debt to: run for twenty years, 
payable by a sinking fund. This bold inno- 
vation upon the old-fashioned way of raising 
money from year. to year, and expending it 
without plan: or purpose, startled the ‘one 
thousand citizens,’’ who, according to'my eol- 
league, embody all the wisdom and virtue the 
District possesses, and they organized to put 
down this reckless encroachment upon ancient 
custom and upon. this annihilation. of the 
delights of fogyism. : 

Every effort was made to defeat the legisla- 
tion, but without success, and the law passed 
July 10, 1871; Work had already begun in 
anticipation of this loan, but was ‘provided 
for by specific appropriation. | Determined 
that the will of the people should not govern, 
a select number of these ‘‘ thousand. citizens” 
sted out an. injunction soon after the act 
passed, and opened war in the courts. The 
great body of the work was stopped at the 
very season when it could be most profitably 
carried on, and only a limited amount could 
be done under appropriations made for the 
purpose, 

The Legislature, not disposed to surrender the 
rights and ‘interests of ove hundred and thirty 
thousand citizens to the whims and prejudices 
of one thousand, passed another four million 
loan act.to be submitted to the people. This 
passed August 19, 1871, but could not under 
the organic act be submitted sooner than No- 
vember 21 following. ‘Then began one of the 
most relentless and bitter attacks that ever dis- 
graced a community. These ‘‘thousand citi- 
zens,” aping New York, and thereby seeking 
also to throw around the canvass the infamy 
of the New York Tammany ring, organized a 
“committee of seventy.’ Some respectable 
names were put forward as officers of tbe Citi- 
zen Association, and other decent people con- 
sented to go on the ‘'committee of seventy ;”’ 
but the dirty, disgraceful work was performed 
by men who had neither social, business, nor 
official standinginthe community. A libelous 
sheet was started called the Citizen, and was 
supported by the money of persons who had 
not the courage to be responsible for its man- 
agement, Every issue of the :paper was full 
of abuse, mendacious attacks upon our local 
government, and scarcely. a column that did 
not contain actionable slanders; but its editor 
was wholly irresponsible, and as exempt from 
suit as any other sewer-pipe in the city. Ifhe 
had been a heap of dung he could not have 
been more pestiferous, but as he had the form 
and semblance of man there was no known 
precedent for abating him asa nuisance. This 
paper, encouraged and fed by these ‘‘ thousand 
citizens,” solidified the ranks of those who fa- 
vored the loan and disgusted those who doubted 
the method of raising funds and preferred ap~' 
propriations from year to year rather than by 
a bonded debt. The result was that when the 
vote came the ‘‘thousand citizens”? and a few 
recruits, making twelve hundred and thirteen, 
voted against the loan and fourteen thousand 
seven hundred and sixty for it, while a large 
number remained away from the polls. ‘These 
were composed of two classes: one who favored 
the loan but knew there was no doubs of its 
ratification, and did not want to lose a day in 
registering and voting; the other class, not by 
any means large, did not believe in the loan 
but believed in improvements and ìn the integ- 
rity of our officers, and were indignant at the 
means adopted to embarrass the new govern- 
ment. They could not vote for the loan, but 
| they would not vote against it under the cir- 
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The District of Columbia—Mr. Chipman. 


Ho: or Reps. 


cumstances, I believe if there ever was an 
election in this District where the will of the 
majority was expressed. and where the inteli- 
gent judgment of the people guided a vote, it 
was the election which gave our city its “new 
departure ™ last fall, 

A word more to show the mendacity of the 
opposition and the blind madness which Jed 
them even to stab the credit of the District 
rather than see it succeed. 

While this warfare was going on, and while 
we were tied up by injunctions, the Legislature 
authorized the Governor to anticipate the loan 
by borrowing $500,000. I quote from Gov- 
ernor Cooke's testimony, (page 378:) 


“Question. Can you state to the committee why you 
negotiated through the First National Bank rather 


than through other banking-houses that have been 
named ? i 

“Answer. Yes, sir; because I got aid from them 
when I could not get it elsewhere, I applied for 
negotiating a very stoall loan, last summer, and bad 
partially effected a negotiation for the money, at six 
aer cent.. When rumors came ot disaffection in the 

istriet and efforts were made tbat impaired our 
credit. Papers were circulated throughout New 
York which frightened the bankers, and they de- 
clined to take it. The First National Bank came to 
my rescue, and I succeeded in negotiating tbe lvan, 
though I had to pay seven per cent., which I con- 
sidered a very good negotiation, and it was so con- 
sidered ut the time, without any commission or 
discount.” 

The injunction was dissolved, on appeal to 
the full bench, about the time the people rati- 
fied the Joan, and there seemed to be no 
further impediment, but these ‘thousand cit- 
izens’? suill kept up their warfare here and 

m pee 
elsewhere. To show sill further the charac- 
ter of the opposition, I quote from a letter of 
the Messrs. Seligman, (page 192:) 
New York, february 1, 1872. 

Dear Sin: We beg to draw your attention to the 
fact that while we have been successful in market- 
ing the six per cent. bunds of the District of Colum- 
bia. we have bad to overcome one or wore dificul- 
ties in the shape of adverse reports which some 
persons had endeavored tospreadin Europe. They 


first intimated that there were injunctions still | 


existing against the issue of the bonds. After we 
succeeded in removing this impression by sending 
out the certificate of judges of the supreme court 
that each and every injunction bad promptly been 
removed, they endeavored to spread additiona) ad- 
verse reports in Europe, stating that tbe bond was 
not considered a first-class security. We have, for- 
tunately, been able to satisfy the public in Europe 
that all such reports, emanating, as tbey evidently 
did, from persons adverse to the interest 
District, were without any foundation. But the 

incipal aid which we received was the almost 


principa c i e almos 
nnanimous vote of the people of your District in 


favor of the loan, without which we should bave | 


probably failed in negotiating the bond at all, aud, 
at any rate, would not have been able to sell it 
within two aud a half or five per cent. of the price 
obtained, and we congratulate you and the District 
upon our suceess in placing the credit of the District 
equal to tbat of any of the older States in the North. 
We deem it proper to muke these remarks to you 
to put you and all goud people of the District on 
their guard against the malevolent actions of some 
of vour citizens. 


Weare, dear sir, yours. very respectfully, 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO. 

Hon. Henry D. Cooke, Governor of the District of 

Coluimbia, Washington, D, C 

Tbus these men pursued the government 
here and abroad, trying by falsehood to ruin 
its credit in the money markets of the world, 
and by misrepresentation and calumny to 
shake the conlidence of the people in it at 
home. Defeated and rebuked wherever they 
turned, they appealed to Congress as a last 
resort, with a result already known. And 
afier this appeal and the petition were re- 
ferred to a committee for investigation, a sen- 
sational resoluiion was prepared by oue of 
these ‘'thousand clizens,’? and caused to be 
introduced inthe Sense, suspending the fanc- 
tions of the District government pending the 
investivation, thus paruh zing the District and 
destroying fur the time all government. Nor 
will my colleague forget that all winter and 
pending the invesugation there were laid upon 
members’ desks the meanest possible anony- 
mous circulars and sheets, attacking the gov- 
ernment’ itself, and especially its personnel, 


s of the į 


and every effort was made by personal inter- 
course with members to poison their minds 
against the District. 

_ if my colleague had desired to dip his pen 
in unadulterated wormwood and gall, if he 
had desired to relieve his mind of pent-up 
wrath by writing a philippic against some im- 
aginary Tammany, he would bave found an 
ample field here in showing how a good gov- 
ernment and an honest devotion to it may be 
maligned until even the elect, like my colleague, 
may be deceived and grow bilious in contem- 
plating it. 

My colleague proceeds with his indictment 
as follows: 

“Of the most flagrant acts I shall select only a 
few for consideration, commencing with the grad- 
ing of F street from Seventeenth to Twenty-first 
street, west of the President’s grounds. This street 
has heen cut down from two to twelve feet, involv- 
ing a proportional grading of the cross-streets and 
ot G street, which is the parallel street north of it, 
and leaving the houses erected along the lines of 
all these elevated from fiveto fifteen or twenty steps 
above the sidewalk and roadway.” 

I cannot follow the gentleman through all 
the mental vagaries his speech contains. L 
shall expose his fallacies sufficiently far to 
show how dangerous it would be to base any 
judgment of District affairs upon his opinion, 
and that done, | may be convent to leave the 
matter with the majority and minority report, 
where it really belongs. Let us then see what 
there is of the : 

F STREET IMPROVEMENT. 

This work was originally commenced under 
an act passed by the corporation of Washing- 
ton on the 25th April, 1871. At that time the 
new government bad not gone fully into oper- 
ation, although by the organic act the Board 
of Public Works were authorized to assume 
the functions of their office. Technically there 
is no question but that the board, as the suc- 
cessors to the executive power of the mayor, 
were authorized to enter upon the execution 
of this act of the corporation, and they did so. 

The contractor for the work was Mr. Vaa- 
derburgh, and his authority for entering upon 
it the board found in the archives of the 
mayor’s office, as follows: 


Mayor's OFFicg, Crty HALL, 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 29, 1871. 
Mr. Auprror: Piease issue order to J. V. W. 
Vanderburgh to proceed with the work under his 
contract of April 29, 1871, to grade and trim F street 
northwest between Seventeenth and twentieth, 
Act approved April 25, 1871. . 
M. G. EMERY, Mayor. 
Per M. P. 


AUDITOR'S OFFICE, City HALL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2%, 1871. 


Sir: You will execute the act of the corporation 
approved April 25, 1871, entiuied “Au act to grade 
and trim F street northwest between Seventeenth 
aud Twentieth streets.’ under your contract of 
April 29, 1871. The work to be commenced within 
—— days, and completed within —— days from the 


date thereof. 
J.C. MeKELDEN, Auditor. 
J. S. C., jr 
J. V. W. VANDERBURGH, esq., Contractor, 
The amount appropriated was $600. 
ord, pages 31, 32.) 
It is neither truthful nor ingenuous to say 
that the work on Fand G streets, Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, and Twen- 


(Ree- 


ty-lirst streets, and the filling up of streets | 
south of F street, were all done under authority | 


of this act of the corporation of Washington. 
The gentleman from New York says: 

“ The cutting down of F street is justified under a 
resolution of the old eily eouneils, passed in the ime 
of Meyor Emeiy and just before the new govern- 
ment Was established.” 

No such justification ig attempted that I 
am aware of. Tbe history and reason for 


i this improvement are so well and clearly and 


briefly stated by the surveyor of the District, 
Mr. Wiliam Forsyth, then the assistant engi- 
neer of the board, that I quote from bim, (pages 
43, 44 of the record: : f 
“The work on the improvement of F street was 


; the property. 


commenced under the order of the city government 
of Washington, in pursuance of the act of that ċor- 
poration approved April 29, 1871, as appears by the 
copies of papers in the two communitations of Gov- 
ernor Cooke to the District Legislature of Muy 31 
and June 20, 1871. (Journal. volume one, pages 98 
and 197.) i RA e 

I was superintendent of streets under the city 
government, and also became the first: assistant 
engineer of the Board of Publie Works, May 17, 
1871, and prepared for the board the generat plan 
of improvements submitted June 20, 1871. : 

“I took charge of the F street work when it com- 
menced, and in accordauce with the directions of 
the board I instrucréd the contractor, Mr. Vander- 
burgb, to lower the line of the street below the 
grade contemplated when the act of Aptil 29 was 
passed. At a later period the board decided to 
lower the line to the present ‘grade, and I gave 
directions to the contractor accordingly: 

“The change of grade as finaly determined was 
thought advisable, among other reasons, in ordér to 
contorm the grade of Seventeenth street to the new 
State Department buildings. Ir also relieves. the 
steep grades on Seventeenth, Bigbteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-first. streets, be- 
tween F street and the caual, by cutting down the 
summits and filling up the low ground at a regular 
grade, thereby removing in a great ‘measure the 
unhealthtulness of that section of the city, which 
bas been an obstacle to all improvements ‘for the 
iweni ires years during which I bave resided 
there. : : $ pair 

“The change also greatly improves the surface 
drainage of that vicinity, It does not interfere with 
the sewers constructed by the city government, 
which I had located below the present gradé-line 
of the streets, because, from my knowledge of the 
necessities of that section, I was certain that the 
grades of the streets would eveatually be brought 
down to an improved line. : 

“In my opinion, the improvement will be a suc- 
cess, and, when finished, I believe the property- 
owners willbe very glad it bas beencarried thrangh, 
as owners have beep in-other. localities where they 


| have made great complaints and dolefal predictions 


while the work has been going on, like the cases of 
the old improyements under the city, while T was 
surveyor, vn Ninth street, between D and F; Toir- 
teeuth street, between G and H; F street, between 
Seventh and Fifteenth: and Fifteenth street, at the 
Treasury Department. | eee ’ 

‘No additional written instructions to or contract 
with Mr. Vanderburgh appear to have been issned. 
The act of the city, iu terms, authorized the grading 
of the street. and, acting under directions of the 
Board of Publie Works, which authorized and 
assumed the responsibility of extending the im- 
provement, I carried forward the same substantially 
in accordance with their general plansthen adopted 
for the improvement of tne District?” ~ aes 

My colleague gropes about in the records to 
ascertain why this improvement of this part of 
the city was made, and ‘although there were 
probably twenty witnesses who gave opiuious 
as to the reasons for the change, be says: 


‘For-all this injury of course it will, be expected 
that some great gain was ta compensate; but what 
will be the surprise of all who bear me when they 
are told that.to this day nobody. kuows why the 
change of grade was made.” 

I might refute the gentleman who denounces 
this improvemeut as ‘tan actof supreme folly p”? 
who estimares the damage to property at < half 
a million del'ars;"? who speaks of it as pro: 
ducing “ruin; who, in another place, estimates 
the public and private damage of what he terms 
“this remarkable and indefensibie perform- 
auce’’ as ‘‘ little short of one million dollars,”’ 
abd the excuse for it as little less than ludi- 
crous’—I say I might refute him by quoting 
a few paragraphs from the testimony.: For 
example, Donn Piatt testifies, (page-317:) 

“Question. How have the improvements in that 

neighborhood affected that property, in your opin- 
ion? 
_ “Answer, I think it has benefited the property; 
indeed, I kuow it has. Since the improvement 
there has been made, my wife has been offered 
$1,000 for her bargain.. Daring the last. summer 
we had in view two pieces of property to select 
from: one owned by Captain Grant on Cupitol Hili, 
and the otber this piece of property of Mr. Sbep- 
berd’s. At that time we rather inclined to the 
property offered by Captain Grant, as it was on the 
same teras, on account of the condition of the cel- 
lar of the hoase on F street, which was damp, and 
tbe water evidently stvod in it in the wet season, 
They Hid dug quite a well in the hope of draining 
Since the street has been improved 
by cutting it down, the cellar is entirely ary and the 
appearance of the property hus been greatly eu- 
banced in every way, su that Lthink uny stranger 
visiting the city would regard F street ag one of the 
most beautiful streets in.the city.” 


General O. E. Babcock testifies, (page 681:) 


“Question. In regard to the grade on F street and 
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the lateral streets; have you observed: the grades 
there? : 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. i 

“ Question, Will.you state your opinion as to the 
present grade, whether you think. it is a proper 
one 

“Answer. I am of the conviction that it is the 
grade which should: have been established years 
betore., I think if thereis any mistake in this ques- 
tion itis in the legislation, The problem given. to 
the Board of Public Works has been one of engineer- 
ing. I think thatthe people would not objectto these 
improvements, if there had been legislation to pro- 
vide remuneration for damages in full, and I think 
that the complaints. raised arise from the fact that 
this was not provided for by legislation. Consider- 
ing it simply as a question of grade, for the. purpose 
of drainage, the circulation of the atmosphere and 
easy communication, and the ornamentation of the 
ety, I think the grade is the one that should be 
established there, As an illustration: going. along 
Pennsylvania avenue you can now look right down 
these cross-streets to the river, It makes a beau- 
tiful effect in that way, which should be taken into 
consideration in the establishment of the grades of 
the city. ; 

** Question. Would not the grade have been more 
desirable for the purpose if it had not been eut down 
quite so much? : . : 

"Answer. Ido nat think you could have accom- 
plished this without making it as deep as it is. 

© Question, What has. been the effect, in your 
judgment, up to the present time, of the improve- 
menisin that section upon the value of the prop- 
erty in that vicinity ? 

“Answer. I beliove it will increase the value of the 
property. That is my feeling in regard toa small 
piece of property that. bought there before the 
improvements Were commenced. The mass of the 
property is uniwproved.” 

But I leave my colleague to defend him- 
self against manifest ignorance or perversion 
of the facts in the face ofthe plain, blunt truth, 
given by a plain, blunt, honest man, who owns 
property affected by the change, who has lived 
in that neighborhood many years, who is a 
prariical surveyor and engineer, Mr. William 
Forsyth, as already quoted. 

THIS IMPROVEMENT NOT A NEW IDEA. 


Another fact in this connection must not 
be overlooked. ‘The grade as now established 
for this part of the city is no new idea, and 
if my colleague had been disposed to do the 
board justice he would have made some men- 
tion of the fact. The original plans for this 
improvement were the production of Ran- 
dolph Coyle, one of the oldest and most highly 
respected public officers the city ever had. 
These plans were brought before the commit- 
tee and identified by Mr. Forsyth, who has had 
them in charge since they were made. The 
work was uctually commenced nearly twenty 
years ago, and would have been completed 
upon the very plans adopted by the Board of 
Public Works bat for an injunction sued out, 
which Mr: Coyle did notv'seein to bave the 
courage to push to final decision, as our board 
had when interrupted by a similar proceed- 
ing. (Record, page 724.) 

‘The extent of this improvement, its cost, 
and the severe criticism to which it has been 
suhjec‘ed by my colleague, are my justifica- 
tion for giving the testimony fully upon this 
point. Lextract from pages 669, 670 : 

“ Question, Have you the old plan of the grade of 
E street? 

tAnuswer. Yes, [producing it.] 

“Mr. Chandler stated tothe committee that. the 
plan proposed was signed by Mr. Randolph Coyle, 
and he read the following extract from a note at the 
foot of the plan: . 

“The resolution of the corporation which referred 
this matter to me restricted my examination to F 
Street, and thence south to the canal, and to the 
streets from Seventeenth to Nineteenth, both inclu- 
sive. The changes suggested in F street can be con- 
sidered as an indepeudeut proposition. They con- 
stitute a valuable but expensive improvement, the 
adoption of which, though very desirable, is not 
indispensable to the rest of the plan. At the junc- 
tion of F and Seventeenth, however, I think the 
change should be insisted on.’ 

S Question, Can you state the age of this plan? 

‘Answer, There isno date toit. It was prepared 
while Mr, Coyle was corporation surveyor. 

Question, Do you understand it to be a plan pre- 
pared by Mr. Randolph Coyle? 
uae Yes; it has been filed in the surveyor’s 
otce. j 

** Question, State the cutting indicated on the plan, 
at F and Seventeenth streets, - 

Answer, Three feet from these figures, 


“Mr. Grane. I abject to the introduction of such 
a document, covered allover with pescil-marks. It 
was stated by Mr. Shepherd the other day, that he 
could tell notk ing by the grade-hooks or grade-maps, 
they are marked over.so-many times. : 

“Mr. Chandler. The older it is, and the more 
covered with marks it is, the better. F also putin 
this plan, signed by Mr. Randolph Coyle, and dated 
Washington, November 13, 1855: > 

“By Mr. CHIPMAN: a: 

“Question. Are these plans on file as original 

plans? oa 


“Answer. Yes, sir; they are taken from the sur- 


veyor’s, office. 
“Question. 

in your office, that you are aware of? 
“Answer. No,sir; we never use them, ` 


“ By: Mr. ROOSEVELT : : , 

“Question. How do you know that this is the map 
prepared by Mr. Coyle? 

“Answer. 1 heard so from Mr. Forsyth. 
nothing on it to show. . 

“Question. Did you. make up the estimates of 
expenses for the city, generally? 

Answer: No, sir; I made up some of them; not 
all, 
“Question. What was the meaning of this deduc- 
tion of twenty per cent. for cash on these esti- 
mates ? à 

t Answer. These were prepared before I had con- 
nection with the board. ža 

“Question, Did that, in your judgment, indicate 
the difference in the value of the old city certifi- 
cates and ready money, or cash? 

“Answer. [am not prepared to make any state- 
ment on that point. 

“Mr. Chandier read and put in evidence the in- 
dorsement of Mre Coyle, on the profile of Seven- 
teenth street, as follows : 


; WASHINGTON CITY, November 13, 1855. 
Sır: I have constructed, for your information, 
this plan and profile of Seventeenth street west, 
from Pennsylvania avenuo to the canal, on which 
I havesbown the grades from the south side of New 
York avenuo to the canal, recommended by me to 
the corporation several years ago; and also as 
understand it, the grade established by an act of the 
corporation passed in September last. The blue 
grade-line is that which I reeommended. The red 
grade-line is that which the corporation enacted. 
The black line, shaded thus ~-~—\—*- shows the 
surface of the ground along tho middle of the street, 
as it was when, in compliance with the special re- 
quest of the corporation, I made my examination 
and report. There.is in the city surveyor’s office a 
map which accompanied my report, showing the ad- 
jacent streets and their grades,which will give you a 
more comprehensive view of the subject than can be 
had. from this isolated plan. This, being drawn ona 
wach larger scale, conveys a clearer idea of the par- 
ticular locality. I hope it will besatisfactory to you. 
Very respectfully, your obedient. servant, 
RANDOLPH COYLE. 


Joun T. Towers, esq., Mayor. 


“Mr. Crane remarked that there was nothing to 
show that there was any act of the corporation 
authorizing this grade, and no evidence that the 
plan was signed by Randolph Coyle, 

“Mr. Chandler remarked that it came from the 
archives of the city. 


There is 


“Mr. Crane, after inspecting the memorandum | 


ahove quoted, expressed the opinion that it was in 
Mr, Coyle’s writing.” 


We have, then, the living and the dead 


testifying to tbe value and importance of this | 


improvement. 

But my colleague is guilty not only of mis- 
representing the facts he states, and suppress- 
ing others more important in the particulars 
which I have mentioned, but he sims up in a 
paragraph a most remarkable combination of 
errors which I deem it my duty to unmask. I 
quote from his speech as follows: 


“Whether there was actual corruption in this 
proceeding I will leave to inference. No money was 
paid for it to wy knowledge. We can presume it 
wis an act of supreme folly if. we would be very 
charitable. It is true that the vice president of the 
Board of Works, who was maialy instrumental in 
having thé work commenced, (page 14,) owned å 
valuable row of houses on ‘the st¥eet, and they alone 
of all the property affeeted were benefited, but this 
may have onty been a coincidence—a strange one, 
und fortunate for the owner, but still only a coinei- 

ence.” * 4 E E  & 

“In this case, however, there was no benefit what- 


ever, but simple, unrelieved injury instead, not a | 


single independentresident on either street approv- 


ing of the chauge or failing to reprobate and de- | 


nounce it.” 


My colleague sat asa judge, if at all—not 
as an advocate, nor asa champion of the thou- 
sand memorialists. He has no right to leave 
anything to inference. Todo itis as cowardly 
as itis unjust. This House wants the truth, 
not inferences. He doesnot say that the ques- 


Have they been changed by anybody 


Perea AIEEE 


tion of corruption is matter of inference only; 
but he says, ‘! I leave toiuference,”’ &e, The 
Board of Public ‘Works are entitled to fair 
treatment-at the hands of its judges, and I 
submit that: such reckless use of power by one ; 
who stands in the relation my colleague does 
is wholly improper and reprehensible. What 
are the facts? The inference which my col- 
league would draw or the corruption which 
he insinuates lies (I mean the corruption in- 
sinuated, not my colleague) in a total suppres- 
sion of the facts. I would not pursue the 
matter if my colleague had not compelled it. 
i quote from Mr. Shepherd's testimony; (pages 
581 and 582:) 

“By Mr. CHANDLER: 

“ Question. State with reference, to the F street 
improvement. State the history of it, and what 
your opinion is with reference to its effect on prop- 
erty in that vicinity, and between F street and the 
river. ae 

t Answer. I have already stated,in my examina- 
tion by the other side, what my opinion is. At first 
I was bitterly opposed to the improvement; but 
after. examining the matter thoroughly 1 became 
convinced that it was the only thing that would 
reclaim and redeem that section of the city. 

© Question. The charge has been. made that that 
improvement had a distinct reference to the benefit 
and improvement of your property on that street. 

~“ Answer. That isa tie out of whole cloth, hat 
is the way J answer thgt question.. ; 

“By Mr. HARMER : ae 

“ Question, When that street was cut down it was 
necessary to muke costly improvements in tront of 
the property. Wasthat made at your cost? 

** Answer. Yessir, every dollar of it. The houses 
were about finished before the cutting began, As a 
consequence I was deprived of the rent'of thein for 
six or eight months, and besides had to pay the 
whole expense from my own pocket. 

** Question. In improving the front of other prop- 
erty on the line of that street, is that done at the 
cost of the Board-of Publie Works, or of the ingi- 
vidual owners? F 

“ Answer. That isa matter to be determined. T 
think that where property is damaged there should 
bea betterment Jaw by which the benefits and dam- 
ages may be assessed. Where the cutting is so deep 
as to seriously damage the property, both benefits 
and damages have to be taken into consideration. 

“ Question. Has the Board of Public Works the 
power now to do that? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“ Question, You have power to determine what 
shall be treated as a special improvement to the 
property-owners ? g 

“Answer. Chat will require further legislation, 

~ Question, You say that you ‘opposed the lower- 
ing of the grade on F street. Do you mean that 
you opposed any lowering of the grade ? 

Answer. I wanted the street trimmed down, and 
had & bill passed by the councils appropriating $60) 
to have it trimmed eighteen inches or two tee. E 
supposed that that sum would be ample to do the 
WOTE. r 

* Question. State whether or not at that time you 
had any intention of lowering the grade to the point 
to which it is now lowered, 

“Answer; None at all; not the slightest idea of it. 

“ Question. When was the idea first adopted of 
lowering tbe grade? 

“Answer. When Mr. Forsyth came to see me one 
day, and told meof the original grade of the street 
as established by Mr. Randolph Coyle. : He stated 
the fact that about seventeen years before be had 
attempted to cary out the present grade, but was 
stopped by an injunction originated by a Mr. Mc- 

ean, who lived on Seventeenth street. Toat was 
after the board was in operation. 

“ By Mr. ELDREDGE: 

** Question. What wasthe condition of your houses 
at the time the lowering of the grade was determ- 
ined upon? : 

“Answer. Ehey were finished. 

“ Question. How are those houses now with refer- 
ence to that grade; how are the water-tables with 
reference to it? 

. “Answer. Instead of having eight or ten steps as 
I contemplated, the highest has now twenty-one or 
twenty-two steps, 

« By Mr, HARMER! 

Question. Is the lower floor of your houses as far 
above the grade of the street as other houses on the 
line of the street? 

© Answer, Pretty nearly: probably Mr. Lenthall’s 
house isa little higher than mine; the cutting was 
deeper there; the hump in the street was greater at 
that point. : 

«By Mr. ELDREDGE: 

Question. Are your houses constructed as they 
should have been if the grade had been determined 
upon at the time when you commenced to build 
them? A p 

, Answer. Certainlynot; I should have saved from 
eight to ten thousand dollars if the grade had been 
established before I commenced to build. 

“* Question. State whercin they would have been 
differently constructed. : 
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“Anmoer. I should not have incurred thé expense 
of terracing: I would have had another finishe 
story to the houses dt less expense, and erage 
steps, which cost from seven to eight thousand dol- 


ars. 
“ Question. What, difference would you have mide | 


in the fortnation of the houses themselves? 
“ Answer. I would not have set them go high from 


the ground us to require twenty-one steps to reach | 


them: I would have set them down so as to reach 
them by eight or ten steps, 4s the original plan, 
drawn by Mr. Morsell, shows. 

“ Question. How long ago did you purchase that 
property? 


Answer. I have owned the property some eight- | the purchaser to pay the tax for the improvements? 


een months ur two years, and commenced the houses 
abont two or three or four months after the pur- 
chase. . 
“ Question. What did you pay for that property? 
“Answer, I puid for one bandred and fifty or one 


hundred and xeventy feet of it eighty-five cents a | 


foot, and for the other sixty feet I paid sixty cents. 

“ Question. Who owns the property exactly oppo- 
site yours? 

“ Answer. Mr. Alexander did own it. 

“ Question. Is that unimproved property? 

t Answer, Yes. , 

" Question. How much is it worth a foot? 

i Mosman I think it would be low at one dollar a 
Oot. 

Did my colleague hear this testimony; or 
has he read it; or does he doubt the veracity 
of the witness? Will he still insist upon his 
inference? Will he insinuate what he has not 
the courage to assert? Let me tell him what 
a life-time friend of this witness said on the wit- 
ness-stand. I quote (page 694) the testimony 
of Dr. John B. Blake. His name is the syn- 
onym of honesty here, and one word of his 
in this community is worth more than a mil- 
lion of my colleague’s insinuations. 

“Question. Do you know Mr. Shepherd? 

“Answer. Intimately, : 

“Question. How long have you known bim 

“Answer. I knew his father and mother long 
before he was born. i 

“Question, Are you disposed in any way to ques- 
tion the integrity of his actions? , 

‘Answer. I should as soöh think of questioning 
my own integrity, ae sake 

“Question. You think he is above suspicion? 

Answer, I think so. He ought to be, from my 
knowledge of him.” 

Dr. Blake is not the friend of this District 
government. On the contrary he has opposed 
its plans of improvement, and has contributed 
of his means to carry on the measures of 
obstruction to this government. 


BY ERIE 
But the contradiction to my colleague's in- 


sinuation does not rest alone upon Mr. Shep- 
herd’s testimony. The evidence of other mem- 
bers of the board and of numerous witnesses 


shows thatin the small paragraph which I have | 


quoted from my colleague he is grossly unjust 
in his inference, and that the paragraph con- 
tains at least four palpable, and if I were as 
reckless as my colleague in deriving inferences 
I might say willfully stated errors. Let me 
articulate these errors: 

First. I have shown that the improvement 
was not an act of supreme folly. 

Second. My colleague cites page 14 to show 
that Mr. Shepherd was mainly instrumental in 
having the work commenced, but page 14 gives 
the testimony of Mayor Emery to show the one 
thing which all admit, that Mr. Shepherd was 
instrumental in having an appropriation of 
$600 made by the corporation to trim F street. 
The subsequent improvement, against which 
complaint is made, was not thought of antil 
long after, and was opposed at first by Mr. 
Shepherd himself. 

Third. The statement of my colleague that 
Mr. Shepherd’g houses were fhe only ones 
benefited is wilder than any witness, however 
prejudiced against the board, had the hirdi- 


hood to testify. This part of my colleague’s || 


speech only shows how a prosecuting attorney 
may let his imaginatiod ran away with the tes- 
timony and overreach himself in the extrava- 
gance of his presentation of it. I suppose my 
friend had some dim recollection of some tes- 
timony given some time in the early part of the 
winter by a group of pleasant old gentlemen 
who have lived for the past quarter of a century 
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in that qitiet and unfrequented párt öf Wash- 
ington which the Board of Pablic Works and 
my friend Have brought do prominently into 
public notice. But if he had reviewed the tes- 
timony, or had béeh more scrupulous in statiig 


the fatts, he would not have. done Mr. Shép- | 


herd the injustice he has. I will quote ffomi 
the testimotiy of Columbus Alexaiider, (page 
27,) who is a fair specimen of this group: 
“ By Mr. Rooskvett: 
“ Question. In this sale which you havé made, ig 


Answer. Yes. f : oon 

“ Question. Do you think that Mr. Shepherd’s prop- 
erty is improved? _ aa ; 
_| Answer. 1 think his property is very mu¢h 
improved; more so than anybody else’s on the 
street.” 

If my colleague had really, as he says in his 
speech, entertained at the beginning favorable 
opinions of the board, he would not have 
dropped this witness at this point, as he did. 
The witness bad just stated that he owned 
vacant property immediately opposite Mr. 
Shepherd’s, and it was already manifest from 
the testimony that the grading improved the 
vacant property much more than that upon 
which hoases were already built. Mark the 
contrast now between the examination of this 
witness by my colleague, Mr. Roosrvetr, 
and his examination by my colleague, Mr. 
Exprepes, who followed the investigation 
with a manifest determination to go to the 
bottom of the charges: 


“ By Mr. ELDREDGE: 

“Question. How is it as to your property exactly 
opposite Shepherd’s—is that improved ? 

“Answer. I do not think it is. 

“ Question, Why is it not as much improved ag 
Mr. Shepherd’s? tee 

t Answer. Shepherd’s iscut down and terraced. 

** Question. When yours ia cut down and terraced, 
will it not be as much improved as Shepherd’s? 

“Answer. No; mine ison the wrong side of the 
street; I think that property on the other side is 
inore valuable. E A 

' Question. Will not the improvements appreciate 
that as much in proportion as Shepherd’s? | 

“Answer, I do not think it will exactly; it may, 
perhaps. | 
“ guetion. If not, why not? 3 . 
“Answer, Ido not say that it has not improved it 
proportionately. 

‘* Question. It was not worth as much originally 
as Shepherd’s? . 

“ Answer. I do not think that his was worth any 
more, 

“* Question. I suppose you meant that the opposite 
side of the street Was more valuable? 

`“ Answer. Rather more desirable, and perhaps 
some people think it a little more valuable, 

“ Question. Aside from that, is not your property, 
exactly opposite his, as much improved, propor- 
tionately, as his? 

“Answer. It may be. YAE 

" Question. What is your opinion ? 

“Answer, That is my opinion. 

“ Question. Do you not think yourself that the 
property on that street has been appreciated in 
value by the improvements, take all together? 

“Answer. It may be so. N 

* Question. That is your opinion ? 

“ 4newer. My opinion is, that I cannot see much 


difference in the value, judging from what I have 
| 


asked for the property heretofore. 
Question. Is it your opinion that the value of 
property in the whole street has improved or not? 

“Answer. I cannot see that it has increased in 
value.” 

Here is a witness called by the memorialists, 
who, ina short paragraph, explodes at least 
two of the imaginary charges of my colleague, 
and illustrates how the truth may be brought 
to the light or smothered just as the Interro- 
gator is disposed to develop or obscure it. 

But numerous as are the proofs that this 


charge of my colléague is purely imaginative, | 


H 


F shall make but onè moré quotation from the 
testimony, which, while it settles the question, 
at the same time shows how much Mr. Alex- 
ander was mistaken, as well ag my colleague. 
I quote from the testimony of R. M. Hall, 
(page 640,) who was Mr. Alexander's agent for 
the sale of this very property: 


* Question. Have sales been made at higher figures? 
“© Answer. Yes, sir; I know of one on that famous 
F street improvement. I had that property of Col- 
onel Alexander's a year ago, opposite Mr. Shep- 
herd’s buildings, and offered it for sale for some time 
at sixty cents, {had written authority from him to 
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sell at that ptice. I suppose it was fhree months in 
my possession at that price. He afterward took it 
into his own possession, and I understand he has 
since bargained for itfor one dolar a foot. I found 
nó purchaser. I do not know when he'sold it. Ft 
was since the street wascuidown. I tried to’sell it; 
but there was no application for it. J also had prop~ 
erty on Connecticut avenue, which Loffered forsome 
It has been sold recently for 
twenty-five cents.” Ea E RS Re 


“By Mr. ELDREDGE: : 

“* Question. When was that property of Colonel 
Alexander, on F street, sold? 

t Answer, It was after the improvements com- 
merced. Hedeclined to sell it atthe price for which 
he had previously offered it, Up to that time he was 
ready to sell it for sixty cents a foot, I think it wag 
sold two or three months ago; since these improve- 
ments commenced, certainly.” ‘ 


Fourth. The fourth misrepresentation which 
I notice in the paragraph just quoted from my 
colleague is that not a single independent res- 
ident on either street approved of the change 
or failed to reprobate and denounce it. A 
sufficient answer to this is found in the testi- 
mony of General Babcock, already quoted, 
(pages 631, 682.) ' 

It is not calculated to elevate the standard 
of morals in this House to find one of its mem- 
bers, who is just now building largely on his 
reputation for unearthing municipal corrnp- 
tion, and is supposed to possess most of thè 
cardinal virtues, so ready to ride to higher 
fame at the expense of truth. The rôle of re- 
former is truly a grand one in these times of 
dishonesty; but no man can achieve greatness 
in this character without having some small 
capacity to discriminate between the trae and 
the false. ; j a Aas 

I think no one ean read thetestimony in the 
record and not come to the conclusion that 
the improvement known as F street improve- 
ment was of great advantage to that portion ` 
of the city, and certainly no one who will take 
the trouble to make an ocular examination can 
come to any other conclusion. That quarter 
of the city will be remembered as one of the 
most unattractive and unsightly and disagree- 
able of all those portions which pretend to 
have been improved, Its unhealthiness hag 
been proverbial. South of F street was an un- 
developed portion of the city, low and marshy, 
and for the purposes of residence totally worth- 
less. The grading has not only improved the 
streets which we have been examining, but the 
earth taken into this lower ground has brought 
into market these swamps.and marshes, ren- 
dering them less unhealthy; and that whole 
part of the city is fast emerging into a valua- 
ble quarter for residences. As an evidence of 
this, the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds has obtained from Congress an 
appropriation to fence and improve the publie 
square lying south of F street and west of Sev- 
enteenth, where hitherto no one would think 
of residing and where property had no appre- 
ciable value. Lots fronting upon that pro- 
posed square cannot now be bought probably 
for less than fifty to seventy-five cents a ‘foot 
that two years ago could have been bought for 
fifteen cents. h 

The improvement has been an expensive 
one, and the only practical question in this 
connection is whether it was wise.. The only 
point of any significance which I have thought 
would be made against the board for this im- 
provement is whether the value of the property 
in that vicinity of the city would justify so 
large an expenditure in bringing it forward, 
and I was inclined to a negative opinion upon 
this question until there was produced before 
the comniittee an abstract showing the assessed 
value of real estate lying south of Pennsylvania 
avenue and. west of Seventeenth street, giving 
a total assessment of $4,215,551. (Page 679.) 

Furthermore, I believe it is a fair deduction 
from the. testimony that the property iù that 
part of the city will be enhanced by this im- 
provement in one year more than enough to 
replace the cost of it, i 
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MISCELLANEOUS RUBBISH DISPOSED. OF. 

Leaving the F street improvement I cannot 
follow the gentleman in the next two or three 
pages of his flights of fancy. Hisdescription 

f the board ‘filling streets to the depth of 
thirty feet; ’’ ‘burying houses totheir roofs ;”” 
“yendering worthless squares upon squares 
of dwellings and stores; ’’ cutting down into 
the “bowels of the earth;’’ leaving houses 
ií perched upon pinnacles; °? ‘converting the 
mountainous country of Georgetown into a 
prairie,” all of which “is a mere dead waste, 
a piece of heartless and blind cruelty ’’—I say 
I cannot follow him, for he must know that it 
is outside the record, and with the exception 
of individual instances of grading up ar cut- 
ting down, where the evidence shows it was 
justified, there is absolutely no testimony from 
which to draw the appalling picture. Then 
foilows another picture, equally fanciful, in 
which it is attempted to show that the voters 
were brought up to the polls “in squads like 
a herd of hogs;'’ “threatened with punish- 
meut if they did not vote as they were or- 
dered; ” paid ‘‘ twenty-five cents each if they 
did as they were told; ” that this ‘‘ suffrage 
was a lie,’ a “cheat,” a “game,” a “fraud,” 
a “method for ruining the white man and 
seizing his property; and all this tirade is 
based upon an extract taken from the testi- 
mony of Mr. P. H. Rhinehart, (page 274 of 
the record,) and what is that testimony? Let 
any one read it as the gentleman quotes it, and 
see if it justifies any such attack upon the 
privileges accorded to our voters. ‘The testi- 
mony was drawn out by the gentleman himself 
upon hisown examination of the witness, aud 
if my colleague had been disposed to look in 
any fairness upon this investigation, or to en- 
deavor to develop the truth, be never would 
have quoted this testimony to sustain his fear- 
ful indictment. The witness is questioned as 
follows: 

* Question. You had no safe information yourself? 

“ Answer. No, sir. na 

“Question, Do you know whether any intimida- 
tion or threats were used to compel voters to vote 

ono way or the other? 

" Answer, To my own personal knowledge, I do 
not. 
t Question. You did not hear or seo any yourself ? 

* Answer, Ido not think that I remember seeing 
or hearing anything of it; I heard a good deal of 
gencral talk and charges. 

“ Question. You did not hear threats to remove 
votera from work? > 

Answer, I have no personal knowledge of it. 

“ Question, Did you seo voters march up to the 
polls in bodies? hn 

* Answer. ‘hat has been a custom in this city since 
Mr. Bowen’s campaign. On the Republican side 
we would have our meetings in each precinct the 
evening prior to the election, and in some instances 
we would go to the polls in bodies, and sleep there 
till morning, to await the opening of the polls; be- 
causo it would sometimes take a man two hours 
before he could get at the window to deposit bis 
vote, 

“ Question. Were the voters taken under some 
leader? k 

"Answer. Only the ordinary officers of the asso- 
ciation, | 

_"' Question. Were they given ballots by the asso- 
ciation? 

* Answer, We had our tickets all ready, and dis- 
tributed them. 

“Question, Were these leaders contractors under 
the city government? 

“Answer. I do not know; I was not acquainted 
with men who were contractors under the late Wash- 
ington corporation. We have had but one election 
since this new government has been put in opera- 
tion; that was the last election. I did not take a 
very active part in the last campaign. 

“Question. Do you know whether officers under the 
eity government acted as leaders of these organized 
bodies of voters, taking them up to the poils and 
seeing that they voted? _ , 

“Answer. Yes, sir; I think they did. 

‘Question. Did they do that generally? tae 

‘Answer. I do not know that every officer did it; 
I know that there were some officers who were not 
at the polls that I visited: but a number of the 
subordinates did take. an active part in the election. 

* Question. Were the leaders generally either con- 
tractors or officers under the government? 

“ Answer. I do not know that I can say that that 
was generally the case; to a great extent, however, 
it was,” (Page 274.) 


I submit that when a witness answers that 


he ‘‘knows nothing of his own knowledge,” 
“has no safe information upon which to base 
an opinion,” and ‘does not remember thathe 
saw or heard anything of intimidation or 
threats,” no just judge would press him fur- 
ther, or would quote him afterward in any 
gossip which he might narrate under the press- 
ing inquiries to which the witness was sub- 
jected by the gentleman. 

My colleague also cites page 468 to prove 
this charge, and upon examining it I find that 
it is the testimony of Mr. Ruffin, who was dis- 
charged by the Board of Public Works for 
doing the very things which so arouse the ire 
of my colleague, and in reading the testimony 
of this witness Í find his answer to the ques- 
tion ‘whether he knew of money being used 
to carry the election,” as follows: 


* Nothing more than that I saw a man that morn- 
ing on the road who said that Mr. Lewis was stand- 
ing in his yard handing out tickets, and twenty-five 
cents with each ticket.” 


What is to be thought of a person who 
reviews a record and attempts to place before 
the House of Representatives an appalling 
picture of heartless cruelty, vandalism, and 
traudulent management of elections based 
upon such utter lack of evidence as is here 
disclosed? 

Now I suppose that the gentleman has pro- 
duced all he was able to find in the record to 
sustain this charge of fraudulent voting, and 
we see what itis. The committee will remem- 
ber, and any one who will take the trouble 
to read the voluminous record in this case will 
discover, that from the very first to the close 
of the testimony a strong effort was made to 
show that the election was carried by intim- 
idation, threats, and by fraud. Witnesses, 
enemies of the Board of Public Works, dis- 
appointed persons, hangers on, such as are to 
be found in all cities, were raked together, 
and 1 challenge my colleague or any one to 
find in the whole record any evidence going 
nearer to sustain the charge than that which | 
have noticed, and which my colleague quoted. 
Witness after witness called by the memorial- 
ists testified directly the opposite to this. 

If I could hope to summarize the record on 
all points in any reasonable space, I would be 
glad here to show just how the election was 
couducted and the character of the voters. 
The contemptuous manner in which he alludes 
to the laboriog men of the District, the super- 
cilious air which he assumes toward all who 


| sympathized with the new government, illy 


becomes a man who is performing the very 
responsible office of enlightening Congress as 
to the results of an investigation placed in his 
hands. 

It ought to be sufficient to stamp his speech 
as totally untrustworthy asa review of the case 
to expose this vain attempt to establish fraud 
in the elections and such a frightfully demoral- 
ized condition of things in this District by such 
totally incompetent evidence as that alluded to. 

The gentleman would not have his reputa- 
tion injured upon such proofs; he would not 
even have the hardihood to ask a jury to con- 
vict a man of petit larceny on such broken 
shreds of gossip and negative evidence. Is 
my colleague’s reputation any dearer to him 
than the reputation of the officers implicated 
by his speech? Has he a right to defame 
the whole community, and speak of voters as 
‘t herds of hogs,” upon such shallow founda- 
tion? ; 

PAVEMENTS. 

Following my colleague’s speech in its order, 
I am brought next to what he terms the prin- 
cipal cause of expenses in these so-called im- 
provements for which the people were earnestly 
invited to vote last November, namely, ‘the 
repairing of the old cobble-stone streets.” He 
says: 

“Doubtless all who hear me will be surprised to 
learn that every pavement being put down in the 
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‘city of Washington, except a few blocks of Seneca 


stone and Belgian blocks respectively, is either of 
wood or concrete. Further, every species of wooden 
and concrete pavement has been tried or is in pro- 
cess of being tried. Some fifteen different patents all 
come in for their share of the public money and their 
grabatthe publictreasure. Old worthless styles and 
new untested ones were alike favored.” 

In support of this count in his indictment 
my colleague cites page 208 of the record. 
‘Turning to that page I find that it is the testi- 
mony of ThorntonSmith. My colleague here, 
as elsewhere, utterly ignores the evidence in 
the case and seizes upon scraps of the record 
to sustain what I think the most glaring mis- 
representations with regard to what has really 
been done here in the District. I shall not 
assail the character of this witness in order to 
break the effect of his testimony in this con- 
nection, but I invite any member of the House 
to read the testimony of this witness and com- 
pare his reckless statements with the facts as 
developed upon this subject of pavements from 
other and better sources, and see whether the 
couclusions arrived at by the gentleman are at 
all sustained. 

I suppose, without going carefully over the 
record and estimating the number of pages 
devoted to this subject of pavement, that there 
are certainly not far from fifty, and some of 
the testimony embracing that of the highest 
scientific character; and how any gentleman 
of the reputation which my colleague enjoys 
can lay that all aside and plant himself in his 
wild statement upon the evidence of Thornton 
Smith is beyond my comprehension, except 
my theory of his speech be ‘true, that he has 
made it for other localities than this, and 
does not really hope to have it affect the minds 
of Congress. . , 

The gentleman’s witness, upon whose testi- 
mony he relies for his broad assertions, esti- 
mates the cost of the concrete pavement 
being laid in this city at seventy-five cents per 
square yard. Weare paying $8 20 per square 
yard for this pavement, including two feet of 
grading, which must be done at the contract- 
or’s expense. If it be true that it can be laid 
for seventy-five cents, then the criticisms upon 
that pavement are just, so far as the price is 
concerned, and our board should call a balt 
before laying another yard. As this question 
of pavements is a very important one, and it 
seems to be in the view of my colleague the 
principal cause of expense in the city, and 
hence the principal question involved in the 
investigation, I feel called upon to further 
notice what the record shows in this regard. 
Before doing so I must reproduce another 
paragraph from the gentleman’s speech to 
show how wildly he talks about pavements: 

“The rotten poultice of Fifth avenue in New 
York is reproduced on Pennsylvania avenue in 
Washington; wooden abominations that are proved 
utter failures, and strongly suspected of being gen- 
erators of typhoid poison, compete for favor with 
concrete plasters, waich are full of holes at one en 
of a block before they are completed at the other. 
Let the members of the House of Representatives 
use their eyes as they walk through the city of 
Washington along the miles of public thorough- 
fares wantonly torn up, and now being coated with 
a thin layer of asphalt or coal-tar, and observe the 
stuff called a pavement, already disintegrated and 
brittle, crushing beneath the foot and almost be- 
tween the fingers, tull of holes and so soft as tobe 
easily indented by a boot heel, and determine for 
themselves whether such vile abortions should have 
been paid for at $3 20 a square yard. For all this 
work the contracts, when made at all, (which. was 
not always byany means,) were totally disregarded ; 
a few inches of dry stone covered with a skin of tar 
and sand were accepted and paid for by a blind and 
confiding Board of Works in lieu of eight or ten 
inches of solid concrete, Itscemed really as though 
these gentlemen were trying to see how reckless 
they could be in wasting the money of the people 
whom they were appointed to protect.” 

_ It would be much more agreeable to me if, 
in reviewing this speech, I could feel assured 
that the gentleman really believes half he says. 
There would then be some zest. for the argu- 
ment. As it is, T can only look through bis 
extravagant adjectives and unmask his mis- 
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representations to save others from falling into 
his pit-fall of prejudice. Listen to the very 
calm and dispassionate description he gives 
this House of wood and concrete pavement. 

Concrete pavements here are ‘‘rotten poul- 
tices; ‘plasters which are full of holes at 
one end ofa block before they are completed 
at the. other;’’ ‘thin layers of coal-tar ;’’ 
“stuff called pavement’? crushing under the 
foot; “vile abortions ;’’ ‘fa few inches of 
stone covered with a skin of tar and sand.” 
Wood pavements are ‘‘ wooden abomina- 
tions; ‘‘ generators of typhoid poison.” 
One would suppose that the honorable gen- 
tleman had been pursued by some monstrum 
horrendum, and was narrating his narrow 
escape from the beast. Either that or else 
our highways are direct roads to the bottom- 
less pit, and the officers of the District fiends 
during the people to destruction. 

WOODEN PAVEMENTS. 

Now, what are these ‘‘ wooden abomina- 
tions??? They are precisely what have been 
adopted as standard pavements all over the 
United States in all leading cities. Mr. Jona: 
than Taylor (page 556) says he has laid in vari- 
ous cities, from New Orleans to New York, 
over one million dollars’ worth. He says he 
has known pavements in Chicago to stand ten 
years. Lake street was laid over after being 
down nine years. Upon the question of com- 
parative cost here and elsewhere I give an ex- 
tract from this wimess’s testimony. I quote 
page 557: 

* Cost of Wood Pavement. 


“The first pavement that I put down in Milwau- 
kee was in 1871, at $1 35 per yard; the lumber was 
$7 a thousand, and eval-tar $1la barrel, and seventy- 
five ceuts per cubic yard for gravel, In San Fran- 
cisco we got $2 50, ip gold. Lumber there was from 
$14 to $16 a thousand; the coal-tar, I think, was $3 
abarrel. In Portland, Oregon, the prices were about 
the same; that was in 1865., The pay was in gold in 
both places, and the premium on gold was about 
45 at that time, At Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
the price was $4 18 per yard; lumber cost $16 a thou- 
sand; cual-tar, $4.50; gravel, $2 a ton, or three cubic 
yards, allscreened. That was two years ago lust fall. 
In Philadelphia the price was $4 a yard in 1867 or 

868; jumber delivered cost about $28 25, In Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, the price was $450. In New York 
city I put down the first for $4 a yard in 1866. The 
next was $4 50, and then higher up to $5 50. Coal- 
tar was generally $3 504 barrel there; but when I 
Speak of coul-tar i speak of piteh mixed with it, 
about one half pitch. It is this compound that I 
mean in giving these prices, The lumber in New 
York was from $30 to $33 a thousand; gravel about 
$1 50a ton, which takes about a ton and a half for a 
cubie yard. Grading generally runs from fifteen up 
tothirty or forty cents ayard. In Etmira, New York, 
I put down, in 1857, 15,000 yards, but did nothing to 
the grading. The price was $3 15 u yard. 

“Question, Have you ever known of any wood 
pavement put down at the Bast, at any time, for less 
than three or four dollars per yard? 

“Answer, Ido not know of any. I do not know 
of any put down anywhere in the Bast for Jess than 
$4 to $4 50, except that piece I put down in Elmira 
for $3 15, without grading. The price must depend 
upon the price of material.” 


Wooden pavements are no longer experi- 
mental. In cities where they have been most 
and longest used they are still being laid. 
What shall I say, then, to my colleague, who 
denounces the use of these pavements here as 
a reckless waste of money? In all eastern 
cities the price has been about four dollars 
per square yard, and under the old govern- 
ment of Washington that was the cost. This 
reckless Bosrd of Public Works have con- 
tracted for three dollars per square yard for 
untreated wood, and $8 26 for Burnetized or 
prepared wood. Did not my. colleague know 
this, and has he not suppressed the fact? 

CONCRETE PAVEMENT. 

The testimony on concrete pavement is 
very full, and of the highest authority. This 
parement is somewhat experimental as yet, 

ut the best of results have come from the 
use of it. On pages 426, 427 is an official 
report of Mr. Kellogg, engineer-in-chief of 
public parks, New York, a gentleman of high 


reputation, and certainly disinterested. He 

ives the names of streets and drives where 
it has been used satisfactorily. For pavement 
eight inches thick, such as is laid here, the 
cost in New York is $3 75 per square yard. 
The board pay $3 20. 

I invite a careful pernaal of the testimony 
of L. S. Filbert, (page 558:) John O. Evans, 
(page 559;) Francis Jewell, (page 562;) Sam- 
uel R. Scharf, (page 563;) C. E. Evans, (page 
538;) William B. Parisen, (page 545,) and the 
report of a commission of eminent engineers 
on the subject, (page 742.) I cannot quote 
this testimony; but I assert that no one can 
read it and not be astonished at the criticisms 
of my colleague. The cause of the breaking 
in the pavement last winter; the cost, which 
is about two dollars and seventy-five cents net 
per square yard; the profit to the contractor; the 
prices paid elsewhere; the difference between 
the pavement laid here and the Fifth avenue 
“‘plaster’’ referred to by the honorable gentle- 
man; in short, the whole subject is fully and 
fairly presented. Upon this point the majority 
of the committee say : 

“The uniform testimony of all competent persons 
was that no good wood or concrete pavements can 
be laid for less than three dollars per square yard.” 

It would seem to me from the evidence that 
instead of the Board of Public Works being 
“blind and confiding,” they have been ex- 
tremely cautious to protect the interests of the 
people, more so than the officers of any other 
city in the Union. Three dollars and twenty 
cents: per square yard, including two feet of 
grading, is less than the same pavement is being 
laid for anywhere in the country. The pro- 
vision that the contractors must keep the pave- 
ment in repair three years is a precaution 
nowhere else taken, and, as the proof shows, 
secures a good pavement, for all agree that if 
the pavement is not well laid it will develop 
the fact before that time expires. Itis known 
to Congress that a concrete pavement was laid 
in front of the Arlington Hotel three years ago, 
and it is apparently as good to-day as it was 
the first year, and no better pavement can 
anywhere be found. This cost the old city 
government four dollars per square yard. The 
Board of Publie Works have contracted with 
the builder of that pavement to lay the same 
at $3 20. This was the Scharf pavement. 

The gentleman says, ‘‘It seems as though 
the board were trying to see how reckless they 
could be in wasting the money of the people 
whom they were appointed to protect.’’ Does 
it look like it, in view of the facts stated? Has 
the gentleman forgotten that the board were 
petitioned by George W. Riggs, James C. 
Kennedy, W. W. Corcoran, A. B. Stoughton, 
and J. W. Alvord to lay the Scharf pavement 
on Madison place and Fifteenth street at $3 50 


i| per square yard, and that the board contracted 


to have it done for $8 20? Does this look 
reckless? Does this not look like protecting 
the interests of the people? This ‘* plaster,’’ 
‘rotten poultice,” “vile abortion,” was good 
enough for Mr. Riggs and Mr, Corcoran at a 
greater price than the board paid. And the 
petition also asks that the contract be given 
to Mr. John O. Evans, the man the board 
engaged to do it. (See page 605.) , Does my 
colleague forget auother petition, sent the 
board by property- holders on F street between 
Nineteenth and Twentieth streets, praying 
* that a substantial concrete street pavement 
be laid, believing it to be more durable and 
healthful than a wood pavement?’’ (Page 44.) 
This petition is signed by witnesses of the 
memorialists and by some of the largest and 
best property-holders on the street. As further 
approval of adopting this pavement has not the 
Committee on Appropriations for the Rouse 
recommended an appropriation of nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars to help pay for these 


plasters ?’’* And still will my colleague insist 
that the board is acting in reckless disregard 
of the interests of the people? May I notsafely 
leave him here to the workings of his own, con- 
science? 

DEBT OF THE DISTRIC, s 

My colleague next takes up the subject of 
the District debt. He says that nobody aceu- 
rately knows what this debt is. I do not-be- 
lieve that my colleague does, for it is evident 
that he has not examined the testimony upon 
that point. The record shows this debt as 
accurately at the time the showing was made 
as it is possible for any government, local ‘or 
national, to show thecondition of its debt. In 
treating this subject of the publie debt, how- 
ever, my colleague deals in what seems to me 
almost unmitigated misrepresentation, and ar- 
rives at the conclusion that we have a grand 
total debt of the District of $13,429,377, and 
he states that over nine million five hundred 
thousand dollars of this has been incurred in 
seven months; and he asserts. that taxes of 
the most onerous description must follow inev- 
itably. Let me treat these two questions : first 
the debt, and next the tax necessary to dis- 
charge it; and, in doing so, show how wildly my 
colleague groups assertions together to sustain 
his remarkable conclusion. 

He says that in six months’ legislation over 
seventeen million dollars were appropriated, 
and in support of that submits a list of appro- 
priations made by the Legislature of the Dis- 
trict to which I invite attention for 2 moment. 
I shall not analyze this table throughout; but 
will go into it sufficiently to show the disingea- 
nousness of my colleague in its use. He has 
no right to leave the impression upon the 
minds of Congress that would follow from his- 
remarks unless it is sustained by the facts, 
and that it is not so sustained needs but a 
moment’s examination. Take the first, second, 
and eleventh items in his table of the acts of 
the first regular session, making $755,000, 
These were not appropriations which went to 
swell the debt of the District, in any sense...’ 

Theeleventh item of $500,000 was, as its title 
shows, to anticipate the revenue to be derived 
from the four-million loan, and was to be paid 
back from that loan. 

The firstand second items of that session, 
of $255,000, were not appropriations, but were 
in anticipation (as the title shows, and as the 
gentleman ought tohave known) of the rev- 
enues to be derived from taxation, in order to 
pay the expenses of carrying on the govern- 
ment. 

His twenty-first item, the second four-million 
loan act, was notan appropriation in any sense, 
but was a proposition submitted to the people 
for authorizing a loan of $4,000,000 in the 
event the injunction should hold good against 
the first four-million loan. It was never the 
intention. to use the second four millions ia 
any other event, and at the time the gentleman’s 
speech was printed inthe Globe there was a law 
upon the statute-books of the country, passed 
by Congress, validating the first four-miioa 
loan, and declaring the second one, which he 
arrays in the estimates, as voides i 

His concluding item in this list of the firat 
regular session, of four millions ‘‘to meet one 


i third of thecost of improvements made under 


the two four-million loam acts, to be raised by 
a special tax to be ‘levied upou the property 
improved,” is wholly imaginary and exists only 
in the gentleman’s. brain. It is not an appro- 
priation at all, and be knows it, and forms no 
pact of the. District debt. The table which he 
submits shows that there. was no act. of the 
Legislature upon the subject, for he dees not 
cite it; and even if it had any fonadation ib 


* Congress subsequently passed the miscellaneous 
appropriation bill, including the item, thus vindi- 
eating the Board. ; nial . a 
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would be true only as to two millions instead 
of four, for the reason that but one four- 
million loan act ever was intended to go 
into effect, and only one did, in fact, go into 
effect ; so that we have in these five items to 
which I have called attention $8,255,000 which 
should be eliminated at once from his table; 
and the same is true of many other items. It 
would seem to me, however, quite sufficient to 
show the utter untrustworthiness of his esti- 
mate to point out errors covering considerably 
more than half of the total at which he 
arrives. 

I have not much patience to follow further 
the remarkable financial fire-works which he 
has let off. 

TRUE STATEMENT OF THE DISTRICT DEBT. 

The majority of the committee reported to 
Congress the exact indebtedness of the Dis- 
trict, and I here reproduce it as my answer to 
the gentleman. I give it in detail: 

“The indebtedness of the old corporation was as- 


certained by a board convened to audit and marshal 
the old debts. They reported, asthe committee find: 


Washington, D. 0... 
Georgetown, D. 0.. 


Levy court District of Columbia... - 28,825 84 
Total indebtedness of the late corpora- 
ODS iieb raa ira nists on Eteesi nes eiet Foeni ris $3,256,382 48 


“The board further report as additional indebted- 
ness of the corporation of Washington the follow- 


ing: 
Trust funds. 
Special tax fund....cceeerees $22,874 04 
ater fund... . 69,776 92 
Canal fund........ ysna 68,022 04 
Ten-year bond sinking 125,644 58 


Total amount trust fanda. e.s ssessersoserees $286,317 58 


_‘' The last amount was misapplied by the corpora- 
tion of Washington by using trust funds to pay cur- 
rent expenses ef the corporation, and thus it became 
a debt for which the new government is forced to 
provide, ` j g 

‘*In addition to the foregoing were certain uncom- 
pleted contracts which may be regarded as a debt 
imposed by the old upon the new government. 
These were for the construction of school-houses 
and paving of certain streets, and amount to 
$707,338 71. ; f 
athere was also to be provided for certain overdue 
and current interest upon the bonds of the late 
corporations of Georgetown and Washington, which 
was paid by the new government, and thus went to 
swell the debt entailed upon the District. This 
amounts to $131,258 60, 

“Eho total indebtedness thus sot forth, and for 
which the District government had to provide, 
amounts to $4,381,297 37. 

‘The indebtedness created by the new government 
ippoar from the report of the comptroller as fol- 

ows: 


District of Columbia. 


July 10,1871. Permanent-improvement bonds— 
authorized, $4, 3 not is- 

00,000., $2,000,000 00 

July , 450,000 00 


August 23, 1871. Market-stock bonds— 
authorized, $300,000...Not issued. 

October 18, 1871, Chicago relief bonds— i 
authorized, $100,000...Not issued. 


~... $2,450,000 00 


Tho comptroller excludes the unissued bonds, but 
the committec regard the bonds as a debt, although 
not yet issued, which gives a total of, $4,850,000 00 

Adding to this the amount of the debt of 


Total... 


old corporation above given... 4,381,297 37 
Makes total debt of the District of Co- 


TUM Dide.., eseese PERE EEI EE $9,231,297 37 


RATE OF TAXATION. 

My colleague is equally wide of the mark in 
his estimate of the rate of taxation which 
would inevitably follow this large debt. It is 
probably true that if our debt was actually 
what he has imagined it to be, the rate of tax- 
ation would possibly increase nearly to the 
estimate which he makes, but it is not exactly 
fair to create an imaginary debt and then ex- 
pect us to believe that it will require a particu- 
lar rate of taxation to mmeetit. ‘There is such 
a thing in logic as having one’s premises cor- 
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rect before reasoning from them. My col- 
league cannot be wholly uafamiliar with that 
fact. Let me quote my colleague’s method of 
ascertaining the probable rate of taxation. 
He says the true estimate is as follows: 

For the District fund 


Lighting the city.... 15 
Metropolitan police 20 
The public schools. 60 
The ten-year bonds. 10 
Interest on four-million loan. 37 
Principal on said loan...... 22 
New water-main.... 6 
Piedmontrailroad... 5 
Interest on second four-million loan. 37 
Market-house bonds... 7 
For payment of the floating de 30 
Interest on the funded debt 15 
The seven-thirty certificate 25 
Chicago fire-bonds..... 4 

Total tax on every $100 valuation. $3 63 


Where my colleague gets his estimate I do 
not know, but as it corresponds with one sub- 
mitted to the committee by Mr. W. W. Moore, 
of this city, I infer he has taken it from that 
statement. Mr. Moore’s estimate is found on 
pages 418, 419. 

My colleague ought at least to be willing to 
do his informant the justice to state what he 
said in relation to this estimate, if he is not 
disposed to be scrupulous so far as his own 
statements are concerned. It is dueto Captain 
Moore to give him the benefit, at least, of his 
own computation. Turning to the testimony it 
will be seen that this table was made up upon 
a supposed state of facts which did not exist, 
and which would change the result very much. 
Mr. Moore’s table shows (part of whichhe says 
is hypothetical) a tax of $3 63 on every $100. 
Subsequently he submited a corrected state- 
ment showing it tot be $3 154. (Pages 674 
and 676.) 

This matter I deem of sufficient importance 
to warrant me in placing before Congress in 
this connection as complete an answer as can 
be made to this false estimate of our probable 
taxation. That answer I believe is completely 
made by the vice president of the Board of 
Public Works, Mr. Shepherd, who reviews 
Captain Moore’s estimate in a letter to the 
chairman of the District Committee, and I 
give an extract from it. (See pages 676, 677.) 
After pointing out at some length Captain 
Moore’s errors and eliminating several items 
which are manifestly wrong, Mr. Shepherd 
submits the following: 

Summary. 


“Tt is respectfully suggested that the aggregate of 
taxes to belevied during the coming fiscal year is to 
be determined, not by mere special pleading nor the 
distortion of facts, but by a careful computation 
and analysis of the current expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District, including the interest on its 
bonded debt. The following estimate of these is 
submitted for the consideration of your honorable 
committee: 

Estimated expenditures. 


Public schools... .-» $400,000 

Fire department. . 75,000 

Metropalitan police 90,000 

Lighting the city with gas.. Soe FRN eee 0, 

Ordinary and contingent expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia... 282,634 

Interest and sinking fund on debt, esti- 
mated at $8,000,000. ... — 600,000 

Contingencies... 100,000 

$1,617,634 
Estimated revenue. 

Estimated assessment, (in round numbers.) $90,- 
0u0,000. This amount, at $170 per $100, will 
yield -$1,530,000 

150,000 
40, 
$1,720,000 


, The estimates of receipts and expenditures above 
given are based upon the experience of the past 
year, and are, I believe, as nearly correct as it is pos- 
sible to make them. The allowance for the inter- 
est and principal of the debt (which I have placed 
at_ $8,000,000, and in which I have included the 
$450,000 water loan)is, in my opinion, not only ample, 
but in excess of what wil) actually be required. 


‘Permit me to say that I have endeavored to 
make this statement as succinct, intelligible, and 
accurate as possible, in order that the allegation of 
excessive taxation, made to the detriment of the 
interests of the entire community and to the injury 
of our credit, may be promptly met and emphatically 
disproved. It does seem tome that had Captain 
Moore, turning aside from his efforts to exhibit our 
local taxes in excess of their real rates, contributed 
his abilities toward strengthening our tredit and 


aiding our people in their endeavors to keep pace 
with American progress, his action would have been 
morein accord wita his high reputation as a citizen 
and a legislator.’’* 

I will remind my eolleague of another im- ` 
portant fact which in his flights of fancy he 
seems to have forgotten, and that is that a 
month before his speech was printed Congress 
had passed an act, which represents the views 
of the District government, providing that the 
aggregate amount of taxes in any one year 
shall not exceed two per cent. on the assessed 
cash valuation of property. A 

All the mental gymnastics of my friend, 
therefore, in attempting to create false impres- 
sions with regard to the condition of affairs 
here and the burdensome taxation which 
awaits us, were entirely unnecessary, and cal- 
culated to do much more harm than good. 


RATE OF TAXATION COMPARED WITH OTHER CITIES. 


Why my colleague seems to have become so 
anxious about the taxation of this District, 
when he knows that our taxes now are less 
than almost any other city in the Union, and 
in all probability will remain so, I cannot 
understand. If he would turn some of his 
attention to his own cities, and leave us, so long 
as we are doing well enough, to manage our 
own concerns, it would be quite as well. 

Perhaps I ought here in this connection to 
show by comparison the difference between 
our taxation and that of some of the other 
cities of the Union. I quote from a report of 
the commissioners appointed by the Governor 
of his State (New York) to revise the laws for 
the i aaa and collection of taxes, (pages 
9, 10: 


Considering that fully one third of the prop- 
erty of the city of Washington belongs to the 
United States and pays no tax, while the im- 
provements which are made here through- 
out the city generally contribute as much to 
advance the value of the Government prop- 
erty as our own, it is certainly very creditable 
to the management of our government that 
we pay a less tax on the hundred dollars than 
any of the cities named, and this fact becomes 
still more creditable when we consider that the 
improvements made by way of paving streets, 
laying sewers, &c., are not paid for by the 
property abutting on the streets improved 
wholly, as in other cities, but that two thirds 
of this expense are assessed against the whole 
property of the city. I challenge the gentle- 
man from New York to find anywhere better 
management with lower rate of taxation, and 
I challenge him to show any reasonable ground 
for his apprehension that our taxes will be 


increased to $8 63 upon the hundred dollars, 
as he states. 


NEGOTIATION OF THE FOUR-MILLION LOAN. 

Jn discussing this matter of debt of the Dis- 
trict my colleague refers to the manner in 
which the four-million loan was negotiated as 
not the least remarkable feature of our debt. 
Let-me follow him through this branch of his 
speech, which is equally unfair and unjust, par- 


* By recent act of the Legislative Assembly of the 
District, levying taxes for 1873, the rate is fixed at 


H $170 on the $100; the same as Reratofore, 


1872. ] 
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ticularly to the Governor of the District. The 
Governor, acting in the discretion which the 
Legislature gave him in the negotiation of the 
loan, sold the bonds in New York city to the 
First National Bank at ninety-four cents on 
the dollar. He made no negotiation beyond 
that, and had no connection whatever, as the 
testimony shows, and as I believe the gentle- 
man admits, with the transaction beyond that. 
But my colleague follows the bonds from the 
First National Bank into the hands of the syn- 
dicate which undertook their negotiation in 
Europe. He says that the First National 
Bank cleared $100,000 by their sale, and that 
the syndicate, represented by Messrs. Selig- 
man & Co., of New York, realized a profit of 
$426,920, making a profit of over half a mil- 
lion dollars, according to his statement. 

If we were not already prepared for almost 
any distorted view of the case which might be 
presented by the gentleman, this would seem in- 
deed remarkable when the truth is fully stated. 
Of all the remarkable injustice of the speech 
this is really the most cruel, and shows the 
least candor and fairness of any portion. When 
Governor Cooke went to New York to nego- 
tiate this loan it was predicted by the injunction- 
ists (I mean that class of men who were op- 
posing the District government) that the loan 
could not be negotiated at all at any fair figure. 
Efforts were made to discredit the District, and 
prevent the negotiation of the loan entirely. 

apers were sent to New York containing the 
grossest misrepresentations with regard to the 
condition of our affairs; tbey were also sent 
to Europe. I bave already quoted from tbe 
record the testimony showing something of the 
diffculty which he encountered, and present- 
ing the advantages derived by the new gov- 
ernment from the management, which I regard 
as eminently wise, and which has reflected 
great credit upon the government, but which 
ray colleague seems to look upon as little less 
than a fraud. The Governor says, (page 192:) 

“Some of the opponents of the loan did not con- 
fine their efforts to defeat it within the District, but 
extended them to several of the leading money 


markets of the world, and thus attempted to injure 
the credit of the District.” - 


Turn now to the evidence of Mr. Seligman, 
the agent of the syncicate. See what con- 
nection Governor Cooke had with him. Page 
407 he says: 

„ By Mr. ELDREDGE: g 

Question. What was this transaction between 
you and Governor Cooke? l 

“Answer. We had no transactions with Governor 

Cooke whatever. mae? g 
Question. What was the transaction in which 
you became interested in these securities ? 

‘Answer. We bought of the First National Bank 
of New York $1,500,000 of the District bonds at 
964 and accrued interest, with the privilege of tak- 
ing the other $2,500,000, making $4,000,000 grand 
total up to the Ist. of April. That is the bargain 
we made withthe First National Bank. 

By Mr. CREBS: 3 3 

* Question. You had nothing to do with Governor 
Cooke ? 

‘Answer. Nothing whatever. 

É auger With whom did you make your nego- 
iation , 

pare The president. of the First National 
ank. 

" Question. Did that in any way depend upon any 
bargain that they had made with the Governor of 
this District? 

"Answer. Not that Lam aware of.” 


The whole of his testimony is instructive, 
and shows that while there was apparently 
considerable profit in the negotiation of these 
bonds, there was great risk in agreeing to take 
so much of an entirely new loan unknown to 
the market, and where the greater portion of 
it was to be delivered at the discretion of the 
holders of the bonds, and might be affected at 
any time by difficulties with Europe or other- 
wise, in which case the purchasers would be 
bound to take them whether they incurred 
loss or not. Mr. Seligman shows (page 508) 
how great was the expense of advertising in 
Europe, and says that the cost of advertising 
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this loan in Germany was 150,000 florins and 


in Paris 75,000 franes. All this matter of |! 


expense and risk my colleague overlooks en- 
tirely, and foots up the total profits without 
any deductions whatever. 

In the course of his remarks he says that 
the advertising of the loan in.-Europe is a false- 
hood and misrepresentation throughout. 

The evidence of Mr. Seligman, Governor 
Cooke, and two others upon this subject shows 
that the transaction so far as the District 
government was concerned was confined to 
the First National Bank of New York, and 
that the Governor had nothing whatever to do 
with any subsequent negotiation and knew į 
nothing of it. My colleague does not quote | 
the testimony, but relies upon the Galignani 
newspaper, which was not brought before the 
committee, and cannot therefore be treated 
as evidence. Mr. Seligman did translate for 
the committee an advertisement, and upon 
this subject he was questioned; and since my 
colleague has made such a parade of this mat- 
ter, I must quote from the testimony again, 
(page 409 :) 


_ {By Mr, CHIPMAN: 

* Question, That language, ‘authorized by act of 
Congress, February 21, 1872,’ does not relate to the 
act under which the District government was au- 
thorized—that Congress authorized the District gov- 
ernment, which subsequently authorized the loan? 

“ Answer. That is the way I look upon it. 

“Question. Were you deceived in the purchase of 
these bonds by any statement that Congress had 
authorized these bonds? 

t Anawer, Not at all. . 

** Question. Did you ever authorize any one to state 
that Congress had authorized these bonds? 

“ Answer. No, sir. It was necessary to show some 
authority whereby the District was authorized to 
make this loan. That was the meaning of the lan- 
guage, I suppose. 

** Question, Have you ever heard that any of the 
pee were deceived by the use of that lan- 
guage 

* Answer. None have been that I am aware of. 

“ Question, Have you had any complaints from the- 
purchasers that they have beendeceived by the lan- 
guage? 

~ Answer. Not at all. n 

‘ Question, Will you glance over this bond and see 
whether that is the bond ? 

‘* Answer. Yes, sir. 

‘ Question, I see in this the following language: 
‘This bond is issued in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress of the United States entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 21, 1871, and of an act of the Le- 
gislative Assembly of the District of Columbia, enti- 
tled "An act making appropriations for improve- 
ments and repairs in the- District of Columbia, and 
providing for the payment thereof,” approved July 
10, 1871. and_“‘An act relative to the interest on the 
Joan or bonds authorized to be issued by the District 
of Columbia,” approved December 16, 1871.’ Did 
you believe, or did your house on seeing this bond, 
that the United States had guarantied its pay- 
ment? 

“ Answer. Ob, no. Lf the United States had guar- 
antied it, we should have had a different price. __ 

“Question. Would the language have been dif- 
ferent if you had that guarantee ? 

~ Answer. I think so, by all means.” 


After all, the only question that is pertinent 
is whether Governor Cooke made a good sale 
of the bonds in New York. Upon this sub- 


ject I will quote from Mr. Seligman again, 
(page 410:) 
“By Mr. CHIPMAN: na 

t Question. I want to ask your opinion as a banker, | 
as to whether Governor Cooke, in negotiating this | 
joan in New York city at 94 net, made a good ora 
bad bargain in that particular for the District: 
in other words, was it 2 good negotiation or a bad 
one? 

~ Answer. 
the circumstances. 

| Question. Why? 

"= Answer. Because there 
securities now offered, i 
that a bondof this kind a I i 
think it avery high price for it, and it was so con- | 
sidered at the time. ou i 

7 Question. Do you know any other municipal | 
bonds, of other cities in the United States, now : 
quoted in New York as high as 94? g i 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; several of them, while there | 
are a good many that are a great deal less.” | 

Let me also quote from the testimony or 
Mr. Riggs, an eminent banker of this city, 
and a gentleman who has no very kind feeling 
toward the District government, and would 


are so many American 


at 94, a new bond, I should 


particularly in New York, jj 


i 


| 
| 
| 


f 


not be apt to misstate a faet in its interest, 
(page 691:), 

“Question, Do you know the price at which the 
bonds of this city are said to have been disposed of 
by Governor Cooke? 

“ Answer. Ldo not; I have forgotten. 

‘* By Mr. CHANDLER: 

“Question. The price was 944 to 96%. What is your 
opinion as to that price hat TOAG 

“ Answer. My opinion is wha to overnor 
Cooke, that I thought it was very high. 

a < By Mr. CarpMan: 

‘‘ Question. You thought that a good sale? 

Anmoer. Yes; I thought, and still think so. 

“Question. What was it as compared with the val- 
nation of indebtedness certificates of the eld gov- 
ernment? 

“Answer. Within my recollection the rate at 
which the debt of the city has been sold has varied 
from above par to 50 and 60. Of late years it was 
much higher. The six per cent. bonds were sold for 
82and 83. These are six percent.ingold. Imean to 
say that the bonds of the present city government 
sold higher than the old city debt.” 

I quote also from the testimony of Dr. 
Blake, (page 694,) who is also a gentleman of 
large experience in banking, and president of. 
one of the leading banks of the city, and aman 
not likely to misstate facts in the interest of 
the District government: i 

“Question. Do you consider the sale of the $4,000, - 
000 bonds at 94.as a good sale? 

“ Answer. I rely entirely on Mr. Riggs’s opinion. 

“Question. You think that his opinion in that 
respect can be relied upon? __ 

“Answer. I should regard it as a good sale from 
what Mr. Riggs stated. I have heard him gay so 
frequently before.” 


HOW THE FOUR-MILLION LOAN WAS CARRIED. 


In connection with this discussion of the 
loan my colleague says: i ie 

“It may create suprise that the $4,000,000 loan, 
when submitted to the people, was approved with 
guch remarkable unanimity; but this surprise will 
be lessened when the methods taken to make it 
popular are considered. In the first place, every 
appliance at the command of the Board of Works 
was used to force voters to sustain it. The poor 
were threatened and cajoled; they were prom- 
ised work if they supported it, and menaced with 
starvation if they opposed it. Thousands of men 
were placed on the pay-rolls just before election 
day ; voters were imported from neighboring States, 
and the blacks were organized into gangs, so much 
so that men of property gave up the contest in 
despair and allowed it to go by default.” ; 

Now, I pronounce this paregrapi one tissue 
of misrepresentation, and I challenge the gen- 
tleman to point out in the record any testi- 
mony to sustain him. ` 

It would be very difficult for me to go over 
the hundreds of pages of testimony and show 
the negative, but his statement can be shown 
to be utterly untrue. This statement of my 
colleague rests precisely upon that class of 
testimony which he quoted in the earlier part 
of his speech on the same subject, and where 
he relied upon a witness who said at the out- 
set that he had no safe information upon 
which to base an opinion, and who said that 
he knew nothing of his own personal knowl- 
edge. Not a single witness stated anything 
from which an inference could be drawn that 
he was promised work if he supported the 
loan or menaced with starvation if he opposed 
it. Not a single witness bas testified that 
voters were imported from neighboring eitiés. 
The utmost that appears anywhere in the 
record upon which to base so vile a calumny 
was the statément of two or three witnesses 


i 
‘| that laborers came to the District of Colum- 
should think it a very good one under || 
| 
| 


bia about the time of the election to secure 
work; witness knew of no instance where a 
foreign laborer had voted, and thinks the 
blacks were not organized into gangs for the 
purpose of voting; and the only thing from 
which this could be inferred is the fact ap- 
pearing in the record that the political clubs 
of the city maintained their organizations and 
met as usual on the morning of the election, 
and generally went to the polis in a body. In 
no single instance was a man shown to have 
been kept from the polls who desired to vote, 
and in no single instance was a man shown to 
have been coerced by physical or moral foree 
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to vote a ticket which he did not desire te 
vote. 

The statement is equally untrue that thou- 
sands of men were placed on the pay-rolls just 
before election day, and, as my colleague in 
another portion of his speech intimates, were 
discharged after they had voted. 

Without resorting to the testimony to prove 
the incorrectness of the paragraph which I 
have just quoted, I will only do so in one in- 
stance, and I think it may safely be assumed 
that if the statement of my colleague is false 
in one particular it is false in others. 

On page 653 is an abstract of daily reports 
showing the number of men, carts, and plow 
teams employed under the direction of the 
superintendent of streets during the month of 
November, 1871, the month in which the elec- 
tion occurred. If my colleague will take the 
trouble to examine he will find by the testi- 
mony of the superintendent of streets that on 
the 20th of November, the day before the elec- 
tiov, there were on the pay-rolls eight hundred 
and nine persons, including the boys who were 
driving the carts, and who are below the voting 
age, and that there were fewer the day of the 
election iban the day before. He will also find 
that the largest number on any day was sixteen 
hundred and forty-nine and the smallest sev- 
enty-eight; and that this large number was on 
the 13th of November, and, as the witness says, 
constituted an extra force put on temporarily 
for clearing Pennsylvania avenue. Instead of 
being retained, as might have been done if it 
had been the purpose of the board, as my 
colleague intimates, to enroll them for the 
purpose of voting, the pay-rolls will show 
that there was a large discharge of laborers 
just before tbe election. 

Thus it is that when this remarkable speech 
is brought face to face with the record it has not 
even the semblance of truth. He then adds as 
a climax to this part of the speech: 

“Subsidization of the Press. 

“ But besides all this the press of the District was 
subsidized most shamelessly! Sheets never heard 
of even by newspaper men received thousands of 


dollars, and even the sole Democratic organ was 
induced to betray its principles.” 


I am surprised to find my friend turning his 
back upon his gaild (for he is himself a news- 
paper man) and exposing the newspapers to 
condemnation. 

Thereis not much to be said upon this sub- 
jest of newspaper advertising, ‘Lhe majority 
of the committee gave it as their opivion that 
this was an extravagant expenditure. The 
amount was large, I will admit; but when 
there are deducted from it the amounts paid for 
udvertising to the four leading papers of the 
city, which witnesses all agree should have 
been given this advertising, and when there is 
also deducted from the total the amount of 
printing, the sum will not seem so large as has 
been represented. I think this much may be 
said, however, that if there was any betrayal 
of principles by the newspapers it was con- 
fined solely to that paper representing the 
political principles of my colleague, for all of 
the other newspaper men who were brought 
before the committee to testify said that they 
did not change their principles by reason of 
the advertising, and that the utmost influence 
it had upon them was to quicken their zeal. 
And I think the gentleman will discover by 
examining the testimony that some of the pro- 
prietors of this one paper to which he alludes 
favored the loan, and thai that was the cause 
of a rupture among the managers of the paper 
and the change of its editorial management. 

The vote for the loan was not the vote of 
Republicans alone ; it was the vote of progres- 
sive men of both parties in the District of 
Columbia; indeed, there was scarcely any poli- 
ties in that election, there being in few of the 
election districts any Democratic uominees at 
ali, and in no insiance was there a Democrat 


elected who opposed the loan. Mr. Dickson 
and Mr. Hogan, who were elected, both of 
them sustained the loan before the people 
and voted for it in the Legislature. They were 
Democrats, and were reélected, and reélected 
wholly on the loan issue. It also appeared in 
evidence that several of the papers copied the 


advertising without the order of the Governor | 


and afterwards presented their claims to the 
Legislature and were paid. Indeed the whole 
printing bill was paid by appropriations of the 
Legislature, and to that extent was approved 
by the people. 

A very instructive letter upon this subject 
of advertising and printing, written to the 
committee by the Governor, is found on pages 
191 and 192, and: 1 commend it to those who 
care to read the palliating circumstances con- 
nected with it. ‘This letter will show that the 
amount of advertising and printing was fully 
doubled by the obstructions thrown in the way 
of the new government by the very men who 
now complain of the advertising. There was 
a new registration made necessary, an extra 
election to be provided for; the advertising of 
the four-million loan act, and many other 
things went to swell this item of advertising 
which would not have been necessary had 
the government been permitted to run along 
smoothly without factious opposition. 

But to leave my colleague, without further 
comment upon this subject, to gain such lau- 
rels as he may by charging his own profession 
with shameless subsidization, I shall only add 
that if, as he says, this whole newspaper influ- 
ence was so easily purchased, it may show 
that there is some radical defect in the profes- 
sion itself, or some natural depravity in news- 
paper men that does not exist in others, and in 
this way I can account for my colleague going 
so wild in his attempt to portray the position 


-of affairs in this District. 


EXPENSE OF RUNNING THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


The speech which I am reviewing proceeds 
next to notice the expense of running the Dis- 
trict government, and brings into comparison 
with the District of Columbiathe expenses of 
several of the States of the Union for the pur. 
pose of showing that the District government 
is burdened with a large and useless number 
of officers, and that its expenses are therefore 
much greater than is necessary. I shall not fol- 
low this table or attempt to show the fallacies 
of its comparison. It is enough to refute it by 
calling attention to this fact, that a municipal 
government is entirely a different affair from 
the government of the State or Territory. I 
suppose there are towns in many of the Ter- 
ritories of the West and cities whose expendi- 
tures are greater than our territorial govern- 
ment. Theexpenses of the city of New York 
are vastly more than the State of New York; 
of Boston, more than Massachusetts; and so 
on of all the States that he names. He 
groups the expenditure of the whole Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including the government 
of the cities of Washington, Georgetown, 
and the county, but he fails to group in the 
expenditure of the States which he names 
the expenses of the different cities, counties, 
and townships of those States. He need only 
take bis own State and his own city for an 
example. He puts down the cost of running 
the State government at $323,750. I observe 
in a published statement coming from the 
board of apportionment for the city of New 
York that it has set apart over seventeen mil- 
lion dollars to meet the expenses of the city 
for the year 1872. Deducting every item not 
making a part of the cost of running the city 
government, and you will have an enormous 
difference between the cost of the State an? 
the city. 

“UNCLE” GEORGE'S BILL OF FARE, 

Precisely why there is injected into the 


7 


-of pleasantry. 


speech at this juncture the letter of the 
chairman of the board of registration I can- 
not see. l supposed if my colleague had any 
one distinguishing feature it was his relish for 
a joke, wherever perpetrated. In speaking 
of the officers of the District government the 
gentleman says: 

“And nothing can better or more pleasantly 
exhibit the easy views of these officers than the 
following letter in. reference to certain ‘free 
lunches,” breakfasts, dinners, and teas which the 
board of registration had eaten at the public ex- 
pense, and of which even the servile Legislature 
complained as an outrage.” 


And then follows the humorous letter of Mr. 
Gideon, which was received by the Legislature 
atthe timein the spirit in which it was written, 
and which never entered the mind of any one 
but my serious colleague as anything but a bit 
The factis that the board of 
registration were as hard a worked. body of 
men as ever attempted to discharge. public 
duties. It was made up of persons from both 
parties, and sat for many days and nights con- 
secutively with scarcely any rest. It was 
deemed a proper thing that they should have 
such refreshment as would sustain life, and as 
they could not procure it for themselves the 
District government ordered the expense to 
be incurred. he whole amount was but 
$1,224 05 during two registrations, (pages 193 
and 194;) and when the chairman of the com- 
mittee of ways and means of the house of del- 
egates called upon the chairman of the board 
of registration for a report giving a bill of the 
items of each charge which entered into this 
expenditure it occurred to Mr. Gideon, as it 
would naturally to any one, that the request 
was little less than ridiculous, as no one could 
be expected to give the items which go to make 
up a dinner or breakfast or supper. I have 
never heard thatthe matter made the slightest 
impression one way or the other, but it seems 
to have made a very strong one upon the mind 
of my colleague, who displays a remarkable 
faculty for treating seriously those things which 
are jokes and resolving serious things into 
sheer absurdities and playfulness. 

_ _ WASHINGTON CANAL. 

Among other of the nightmares which have 
disturbed the sleep of the thousand citizens 
has been that which came to them in the shape 
of the closed canal. “Inundation” and +‘ pesii- 
lence’’ are set down as among the milder re- 
sults that must flow from this piece of vandal- 
ism and fool-hardiness. It would be hard to 
overstate the havoc which these thousand citi- 
zens and my colleague anticipate from filling 
the canal. To have sat day after day for three 
months, as the committee did, with the canal 
question intercalated about every third day, 
and to have watched the earnest faces of the 
junta who had charge of this branch of the 
case, one would have supposed some distin- 
guished citizen was on trial for his life and 
that all the family of relatives stood around 
the body as mourners. Iconfess several times 
to have been cruelly shocked when members 
of the committee, after two months’ inquiry, 
and after being taken to the bedside of the 
criminal, would express themselves profanely 
on the subject and show impatience to be in 
at the execution. I pitied from my soul the 
deep suffering of Mr. Severson, who may be 
said to be the incarnation of the canal, and on 
whose broad shoulders rested the defense of 
his adopted child. 

It was kind in my colleague to lift up his 
voice in protest after the verdict and wash his 
hands of the iniquity. I believe the sweet 
odors and the gentle lullaby of the waters of 
the canal will always accompany him as a ben- 
ediction for raising his voice in its defense. I 
had supposed that the latest posterity would link 
the name of our good friend Severson with the 
cherished memory of all that was lovely in the 
blessed old canal, but I did not think my col- 
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league was emulous of sharing that imperish- 
able renown. s 

But the canal question is not a great joke ; 
it has its serious aspect. It was a blunder at 
first, and for these many years, almost time 
out of mind, it has been an abomination and 
reproach that would have been tolerated in no 
city except where there was charity enough to 
tolerate its advocates and listen to their coun- 
sels. Washington that was will scarcely ever 
outlive the recollection of all its earlier fol- 
lies, but when .all others are forgotten, the 
ghost of this Banquo will rise to plague the 
posterity of those who plead with a congres- 
sional committee for three mortal months that 
it might live. I cannot hope to give the testi- 
mony upon this question. It covers certainly 
one hundred pages. If one desired he might 
make a plausible argument on either side, and 
have eminent scientific authority to support 
him. This, however, is to be said of the evi- 
dence submitted against filling the canal: the 
papers put in from General Meigs, General 
Humphreys, Captain Patterson, and some 
others were papers written not so much with 
reference to filling or opening, but they rather 
assumed that the canal was to be kept open for 
commercial and drainage purposes. If it had 
been demonstrated to these gentlemen, asit has 
been to Congress, that the drainage of the city 
could be secured by parallel sewers, and that the 
commercial advantages were to be better sup- 
plied otherwise, I doubt very much whether 
they would come to the support of the memo- 
rialists. Commercially, all must regard the 
canal as an absurdity. 

Mr. Smith, botanical gardener, says for 
nineteen years the commerce of the canal 
above Four-and-a-half street consisted of 
fifteen wood-boats, (page 638.) 

Mr. Severson, who for some years has been 
canal engineer and commissioner alternately, 
says the revenue derived from the canal has 
been about $4,000 per annum, his salary vary- 
ing during the time from $800 to $2,000 per 
annum, (page 219.) uR l 

Mr. Wise, canal commissioner from 1852 
to 1858, says the revenue never exceeded 
$6,000 a year and the expenses were four or 
five thousand dollars, (page 657.) 

Back of these witnesses we find the strong 
common sense of President Jackson, anath- 
ematizing the commercial idea with his terri- 
ble ‘‘by the Eternal’? Let me quote a pas- 
sage from Mr. Francis P. Blair’s testimony, 
(page 738:) 

“By Mr. CHANDLER: 
_" uestion. How long 
ington? 

“Anmoer. I came here in 1830; about forty-two 
years since, p 

© Question. State whether you had occasion to 
know the history and condition of the Washington 
canal since you came here. 

"Answer. Yes, sir: I have known a good deal of 
it. As I understand Dr. Hall, he thinks that filling 
up the canal will makeit like a great sponge of 
morass, and that the feculent matter there will 
make the city uvhealthy. Ithink the mode of fll- 
ing up should be to have it compact, as high as the 
tide rises, and keep out the tide by water-proof 
walls at each end; then tho earth will not become 
a morass. The surface above tide-water may be 

ade a sort of French drain, with rubble-stone. 
The filling completed with soil suited to the growth 
of trees would render the nuisance a beautiful 
addition to the park. aie 

“ Question. How long have you been of the opinion 
that the true solution of the canal difficulty would 
be to fill it up? ; 

Answer, General Jackson observed to me that it 
was the greatest folly in the world to bring a canal 
through the city; that we had a tide-water river 
and that the commerce of the city should be carried 
on through that. : 

= By Mr. ELDREDGE: . 

* Question. What do you think of the canal for 
commercial purposes? 

* Answer. L do not think it useful at all. 

“ By Mr, CHANDLER: 

“Question, Ehisstatement by General Jackson was 
made to you, was it? 

“Anawer, Yes, sir. 


“Question. When? 


“ 


| 
have you resided in Wash- 


idence is voluminous pro and con; but the 
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F “ Anewer. I thinkin 1832 or 1833, somewherealong 
ere. 
“ Question. His opinion was very fixed? 

Answer, Yes, sir; he spoke of it as the greatest 
absurdity in the world to attempt by a canal to 
supersede a tide-water river flowing along by a city, 
and make the canal the channel of its commerce. | 
Wherever you see commerce along the shores of | 
any place, it becomes dirty, unsightly, and sickly. 
The canal we ges has come to this result. Dr, 
Hall concurs in this respect with the physicians of 
the Board of Health; yet I concur with him in the 
belief that if the canal were kept clean and deep 
by dredging, or a sufficient fall of water, it might 
not be so hurtful as hitherto to the city’s heaith, 
though open in the midst of it; still its emanations 
would be unwholesome, and the noisome gatherings 
on its sides, in the name of commerce, would bea 
poor compensation to the people for the loss of the 
salubrious air, the reviving green turf, and cooling 
shades the park was meant to yield.” 


It is sad to think how mountebanks and 
empirics have for over forty years made this 
cesspool the source of official salaries and the 
depository of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, to the utter destruction of our beautiful 
park and the disgrace of our national capital, 

Mr. W. H. Phillip, avery intelligent gentle- 
mau, and an honest and earnest believer in 
keeping the canal open, drew before the com- 
mittee a very pretty picture of the canal 
dredged six feet below low tide, the lumber 
and coal yards removed from its banks, plant- 
ing it with trees on each side, with a roadway 
and drive, throwing graceful bridges over it, 
&c., thus making it a thing of ‘distinctive 
beauty.” (Page 226.) Ali this is very agree- 
able if practicable, and nothing better could 
be suggested. But this idea is incompatible 
with the commercial idea, for,as Mr. Blair 
well said, ‘* wherever you see commerce 
along the shores of any place, it becomes 
dirty, unsightly, and sickly ;’? and if compati- 
ble, where are the millions to come from that 
are necessary to the realization of Colonel 
Phillip’s dream? Utility and beanty are some- 
times combined, but just how one would go 
about making a coal, wood, fish, and oyster 
wharf a fine, shaded, and grass- bordered car- 
riage drive is not easy to be seen. His grace- 
fal bridges would bother the skippers and 
their rough masts, and altogether it would 
seem to me the esthetics would become fear- 
fully entangled with the sterner and more real 
necessities of the water-course. But Colonel 
Phillip says: “I confess that if there had not 
been a Tiber there, and if it were an original 
question, I would not be in favor of making 
a canal through Washington;’’ or, in other 
words, ‘ Better beat the ills we have than fly 
to those we know not of. Here is the great 
difficulty with all these opinions. The Board 
of Public Works propose to make an original 
question of the canal and solve it aecordingiy. 
Nature made half of Washington city a morass, 
but that furnishes no reason for keeping it so. | 
Nature gave us a Tiber, but must it always 
run an open stream through our cily? 
Nature is very good inits way, but it does not 
build cities, and it does not insist upon stand- 
ing iu the way of man in this necessity of our | 
life. 

The fact is, the only questions connected | 
with the canal worth considering are, first, | 
whether, being filled, it will be more hurtful to | 
health; and second, whether sewers can be 
coustructed to take its place for sewage. 
The first is a sanitary question, the second a 
question of engineering. On both the evi- 


i 
t 
1 


committee, summing it all up, concluded that 
both questions sbould be answered afirma- 
tively, and in this judgment Congress wiil 
probably concur by appropriating $68,000 to 


ł 
i 
i 


recommended by the Committee on Appro- 
priatious.* 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
aid the board in filling the canal, as has been | 
{ 
| 


*This amount has since been appropriated, and 
thus this important question is settled by Congress. 


_ I look upon the filling the canal as the solu- 
tion of the park question; it reclaims and 
adds to the park about twenty-five acres; it 
renders necessary the removal of all that. can- 
cerous class of people who occupy the border 
of the canal and make commerce of their 
bodies—the only commerce, in fact, known to 
the canal for years. It connects the park 
directly with any point on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue without shock to modesty or offense to 
the olfactories, and it unites the hitherto 
divorced sections, north and south Washing- 
ton. If the new government were abolished 
to-morrow this one act would justify its crea- 
tion, and in my judgment would entitle the 
Board of Public Works to the gratitude of 
posterity. 
SEVENTH STREET IMPROVEMENT. 


Among other work criticised in a general 
way by my colleague is the Seventh street 
improvement, which consists of making a mac- 
adamized roadway from Boundary street, at 
the present terminus of Seventh street, to the 
District line north. The memorialists sought, 
first, to show that there were blanders in the 
engineering; second, that it was an unneces- 
sary improvement; and third, that it cost too 
much. On the first I recollect no considerable 
testimony. Oneman was called who had walked 
over the road once, and thought he discovered 
ə. blunder, He was not an engineer; butthat 
did not disqualify him for the purposes of the 
memorialists. ‘Che criticism was made before 
the road was completed, and he had not'seen 
it since; but then he would not have been. so 
good a witness if he had seen the completed 
road. After’ dilating somewhat upon the 
point, and leaving an impression that some 
large waste of money was the result, the bub- 
ble is pricked as follows, (page 99:)} 

“ Question. What would be the cost ef making 
that curve as it must have been made according to 
your idea; I mean, what would be the difference 
between that cost and what you think should have 
been the cost? 

* Answer. Ldo notknow. It would necessitate a 
little change in the road, I do not suppose the cost 
would have been very great. 

‘* Question. Would it be enormous? g : 

Answer. No more than twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars, perhaps.” i 

And so it is throughout the record. Men 
are called, who have but casually examined 
work, unskilled and ignorant of what ought 
to be done or is being done, prejudiced and 
enemies of the government, and generally 
wholly unreliable as witnesses; unreliable 
from ignorance rather than a purpose to 
deceive; day after day is taken up to show 
mistakes that are trivial, and the whole making 
a record of seven hundred and fifty pages 
that contain no more than: two hundred of 
any value. 

As to the necessity for the improvement 
there was a cloud of witnesses to show it, and 
all the witnesses of the memorialists said the 
road very much needed improving. ‘The intel- 
ligent testimony need not all be given. I 
quote only from one witness, Mr. Francis P. 
Blair, (page 740:) ' 

“Question, Please state your opinion of the neces- 
sity of the Seventh street improvement. 

“Answer, Seventh street is the great avenue to the 
country, which is to feed the city. Theseyeral roads 
in the country that come in toward the city may be 
represented by the fingers on my hands, all tending 


toward Seventh street as the fingers to the arm. A 
the roads from the country center in the Seventh 


| street road. The wholecountry to the north is drawn 
‘intoit. Itis a high road, five hundred feet high, 


and the whole resources of the country for the cit: 
come in through Seventh, and Fourteenth and North 
Capitol streets. It is, in fact, the only outlet to the 
north from the city,and is an casy road to the 
country west, 

“Question, Your residence is about six or seven 
miles out? Ve 

“i Answer. Yes, sir, about six miles from the Center 
Market. The Washington county boundary-line 
runs through my gate. 

“Question. You have traveled over the Seventh 
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street road for years, What has been its condition 
for many years past? . 

“Answer. It is the worst road in the world. It is 
a light soil and cuts down to thehub. While it was 
a turnpike I had to lend my horses frequently to 
drag out teams from the mud. ; 

‘Question, What was the width of it? 

“Answer, Not more than fifteen or twenty. feet, 
and cut down to the hub. The carriage-ways were 
so narrow that there was great danger in crossing 
the ravines; every ravine wasa trap. They had to 
be very cautious in driving, especially in the night. 

“Question, State your opinion as to the repairs 
that have been made in the road, whether the char- 
acter of the road as a highway and the amount of 
travel over it justified it. 

“Answer. My son, Montgomery, spent $1,000, and 
I spent as much to get a road. We made the road 
for ourselves because this direct city road wasso bad 
aroad, I would have been willing to pay on the 
turnpike, butit was at times impassable. We made 
anewone. I gave the road off from my land and 
then paid for making it. 

“Question. I wish to know whether or not you 
think the necessities of the people required the ex- 
penditures that the District authorities have made? 

“Answer. I do; I think it is the most valuable 
improvement they have made. EAI, 

“Question, You think it wise and judicious to put 
the road in as complete repair as it is now in? 

“Answer, Ido.” 


The true test of all these improvements is 
their utility and desirableness, and if witnesses 
of the character of this one can be relied upon 
the Board of Public Works may well rest their 
case here. : 

The objection to this road on account of its 
cost is also exploded by the testimony. Doubt- 
less a cheaper road could have been made that 
would have supplied immediate wants, but a 
highway like this one could better be improved 
for all time, and true economy justified it. It 
is the principal pleasure drive to the country; 
it is the thoroughfare for supplies to the city ; 
it is the main artery out of and into the city, 
and valuable suburban improvements skirt its 
borders, I will not weary the argument by 
quoting testimony, but will cite a few pages 
which sustain the outlay made, (pages 88, 621, 
622, 644, and 740.) 

Thave thus, Mr. Speaker, followed the speech 
of my colleague in all its deviousness, and have 
only to notice his conclusions. He says: 

“Tt is the duty of Congress, after having investi- 
gated the case and found it se baok,” * * x 
$ “to pass some law to restrain tho powers of 
this board. Not aday should bo allowed to pass ere 
a stop is pet to the outrages under which this city 
groans, The case is flagrant. The work performed, 
taken all in all, the entire outlay of millions of dol- 
Jars, has resulted in a positive injury instead of a 
benefit, Here and there a few thousands may have 
been well laid out, although that is even doubtful, 


while asa whole it js far more injurious than bene- 
ficial. ‘The city to-day looks as if a Vandal army 


had occupied it, and it will be years before the traces. 


are removed. The citizens have suffered greatly, 
and will yet suffer more,” 

{um not surprised at any conclusion short 
of condemning the board to be drawn and 
quartered to which my colleague may come 
after tracing the methods by which he reasons. 
He starts out by christening his speech “frauds 
of the District,’’ and it bristles throughout with 
insinuations of fraud and corruption, and yet 
the counsel for the memorialists disclaimed 
that there was even an allegation of fraud and 
corruption, and submitted to. the committee 
that it was “a frand to represent that the in- 
vestigation has failed because the memorialists 
have vot proved what they never alleged.” A 
sorry spectacle is it my colleague presents to 
this louse in going further than the memo- 
rialists themselves, and insinuating corraption 
which they not only admit was not proved, but 
which they assert they never alleged. The 
majority of the committee found distinctly 
that no frand or corruption was shown, and 
my colleague failed to get his associate in the 
minority report [Mr. CREBS] to even insinuate 
fraud. 

‘The outrages under which the city of Wash- 
ington. groans are the outrages existing in the 
minds of a class of men who are chronic fault- 
fiuders and professional grumblers. They are 


denouncing the Board of Publie Works as ruin- 
ing them, and yet in the last year their real 
estate has advanced under the impulge of im- 
provements and the new order of government 
more than in any three years previously. The 
great body of our people repudiate all such 
opinions as my colleague expresses. They 
have no such forebodings; they have faith in 
the honesty, integrity, and capacity of our offi- 
cers; they breathe a fresher atmosphere and 
have caught a new inspiration under. the “new 
departure’’ of the nation’s capital. No man 
who says the improvements in this District are 
more injurious than beneficial can find many 
to believe him. The vast amount of informa- 
tion which the District investigation let into 
Congress only tended to gontract and narrow 
the judgment of my colleague, as the light 
poured upon the eye contracts the pupil; but 
the result was otherwise with members gene- 
rally, for in noyear within my recollection has 
Congress treated the District with greater lib- 
erality or confidence. With the awful load 
piled on to this investigation, enough to dis- 
gust Congress with the whole District without 
stopping to inquire whether the bundle con- 
tained truth or falsehood, we have gone stead- 
ily on, winning the respect and good wishes 
ot thousands throughout the whole country. 
We hear of the new Washington wherever we 
go, and the whole people are awakening to a 
new interest in their seat of Government. | 
The ‘thousand citizens,” who have memo- 
rialized Congress and found one champion, it 
is hoped will cease their obstruction and oppo- 
sition, They have fought hard and pushed 
the warfare to the last resort; theyhave failed 
miserably at every step. By examination of 
the tax-books four hundred and thirty-six of 
them are found to own no real estate in the 
District and pay no taxes whatever, (page 591.) 
It is found that the memorialists pay four and 
five eighths per cent. of the taxes of the Dis- 
trict and own four per cent. of the property, 
(page 597.) They have proved themselves to 
be a powerful minority, for they have kept the 
District of Columbia in hot water for a year 
and have oceupied a committee in Congress 
nearly an entire session. In looking. back 
over this eventful period it is a source of deep 
regret to me that our citizens did not present 
an unbroken front inasking legislation for the 
District. Our harbor needs improvement; 
our public schools demand and are entitled to 
a liberal endowment by Congress. We must 
and can enforce upon Congress the duty of 
sharing the cost of making Washington the 
finest city in the world by paying an amount 
in proportion to the Government property in 
the District ; indeed, there is much to be done 
which can only be accomplished by establish- 
ing cordial relations between the local and 
national governments. But these things can 
never be while this sensless feud is kept up 
among ourselves. We have one common in- 
terest, and it is closely linked to the national 
Government. Congress has given its verdict 
upon the indictment presented to it, and the 
District should now show its appreciation of 
this reciprocal good feeling, as I think I can 
assure the House it will. 
+ We lean upon the General Government be- 
cause we know thisis the capitalof the whole 
people of this Union, and that sooner or later 
the whole people will take a national pride 
in it. Sooner or later a public sentiment will 
grow up throughout the country which will 
demand of Congress the expenditure of money 
to beautify and adorn this capjtal. Sooner 
or later Congress must complete the Washing- 
ton monument, must complete the beautiful 
parks and avenues of the city, must add art 
treasures, must establish a national university, 
must make our schools models; indeed, must 


| make this the people’s city instead of leav- 


ing it to be scrambled and quarreled over by 
local politicians and made a plaything by dis- 
appointed men who would regard it as a rural 
city and use it for personal gain. 

What this capital is and ought. to be is so 
well portrayed by Mr. Francis P. Blair in 
his testimony that I must quote it here, (pages 
740 and 741 :) 


“By Mr. CHIPMAN: | : t! 

“ Question. X. would like to have your views in 
regard to the obligation that the General Govern- 
ment owes to this District to make it a proper resi- 
dence and place for the capital of the nation. 

“Answer. The Father of his Country laid out the 
city for the nation; he never believed that a com- 
mercial people would live here. He judged wisely 
that these broad avenues were necessary for the 
capital of a great people like ours; he laid them 
out so that they can be parked and the health of the 
city secured. They are laid out so that the air can 
pass through the city in every direction. These 
broad streets are parks themselves; and this will be 
the most beautifulcity the earth has ever seen., ` 

“ Question, You know something of the traditions 
and the history of the location of the capital here, 
Can you state what was the purpose of the founders? 

“Answer, It was. designed that it should be the - 
most beautiful city of the greatest continent of the 
earth; and it ought to have the assistance of the 
whole nation. ba n . 

“ Question. You regard it, and the founders of the 
city regarded it, as a matter in which the whole 
nation has an interest? : . 

“ Answer, Yes, sir; for such a nation as ours. It 
looks back to the Old World and sees all those great 
cities of the past built on the sand; but this city is 
built. on an elevation. Paris is on a little stream, 
the Seine, not much broader than our canal; but 
here is the broad Potomac; and all these hills about 
the city are connected with the mountains, so that 
here is to be a city right at the falls of the Potomac 
which has the mountain air. Near my house you 
can see the Blue Ridge in Virginia, and Sugar Loaf 
mountainin Maryland. This region is elevated and 
healthy, above tide-water. At the District line it is 
five hundred feet above the ocean. It will not sink 
here like cities covered with the deserts of sand in 
the Old World. , Bs 

t Question. I want you to give us the traditions 
upon that subject for the use of the committee, and 
for other persons in Congress who think that the 
national Government has no obligations in this par- 
icular. 

* Answer. I think the founders of the city enter- 
tained no such opinion. Congress has never acted 
upon thatidea. Congress is the founder of this city. 
and made it what it is. It is the nation’s city, an 
its very construction shows thatit ismade for a great 
people.” 


These broad, statesmanlike views must 
commend themselves to all thoughtful Con- 
gressmen, and I hope to see them practically 
carried out in the next twenty-five years. 
The people of the District are doing their 
part. The officers controlling the affairs of 
the District in trust for the nation I believe to 
be inspired with some such national pride as 
I hope to see kindled in Congress; they are 
earnest, honest, faithful, intelligent men. 
Their interests are locked up in the develop- 
ment of the capital; they have every motive 
to act. with prudence and above all with fidel- 
ity, for the eyes of the nation are constantly 
upon them. They have gone unscathed 
through one of the severest ordeals to which 
any government was ever subjected. Mr. 
Blair but expresses the general judgment 
(page 789) when he says: 

“I believe the plans generally adopted by the 


city government the best ever suggested. They do 
honor to the taste and genius of those who designed 


them.” 

Tam proud, sir, of the small part I have 
taken in starting our beautiful city upon a 
new career of greatness. Iam proud to have 
contributed somewhat to the overthrow of 
that spirit here which would forever keep the 
city in a slough of despond; and more than 
all am I proud that when this work was 
brought before this House for approval or 
condemnation the American people, through 
their Representatives, pronounced the plaudit, 
“Well done, faithful servants? I believe, 
sir, with these assurances, and this conscious- 
ness of duties honestly performed, I mày 
leave my colleague and his speech to the 


judgment of the House. 
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SENATE: 


Extension of Ku Klux Act. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. G. THURMAN, 


OF ORIO, 
In sue UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 21, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871, anthor- 


izing the President to suspend the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus— 


Mr. THURMAN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am very much indis- 
posed to say anything on this bill; because 
when the original bill was before the Senate 
I expressed my views upon it fully; and that 
was but a little overa year ago. I shall not 
repeat at large the grounds of opposition that 
I then stated to the bill, nor is it necessary 
that I should do so. It passed, and the prop- 
osition now before us is to extend a particu- 
Jar section of that act until the 4th day of 
March next. The act itself, with the excep- 
tion of that section, is not limited in its dura- 
tion. Jt is an act apparently of perpetual 
duration; but that particular section, the fourth, 
which confers upon the President the power 
to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, is limited induration to the expiration 
of the present session of Congress; and now it 
ig proposed to continue it until the 4th day of 
March next. 

What reason is given for continuing it? If 
there were any reason why a limit should be 
placed upon its duration in the original bill, 
why does not that reason still exist? What 
new reason is there for extending its duration ? 
What new light bas fallen upon the Senate 
that should induce us to extend it? In reply 
to this obvious inquiry we are told by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that there is in the South 
what is equivalent to war. He has drawn a 
picture of a hundred thousand or more armed 
men, banded together in a conspiracy against 
the peace and welfare of the people, and he 
says in so many words that that is equivalent 
to war. 

If that is the state of the South, if that is the 
chronie condition of the South, why does he 
propose to limit the duration of this section to 
the 4th day of March next? Why not strike 
out all limitation? Why not let it be as per- 
manent a part of the statute as the remaining 
sections in the act? The very fact that the 
Senator proposes that the section shall be 
extended only until the 4th day of March next 
is a complete refutation of the picture which 
his fancy has conjured up. If the condition 
of the South is such as he states, his logic 
would require him to extend the act indef- 
nitely, and repeal it only when satisfactory 
evidence showed that it could be repealed with 
safety. 

This thing of suspending the privilege of the 
writ from time to time, first suspending it for 
a limited period and then suspending it for 
another limited period, and so on, is a perfect 
refutation, as it seems to me, of the pretenes 
upon which itis suspended at all. Í repeat, 
that if the condition of the southern people is 
that which the Senator from Indiana has de- 
picted here to-night, and if you have the con- 
stitutional power to confer upon the President 
the authority to suspend the writ, as the fourth 
section of this act purports to do, then, accord- 
ing to his logic, you are bound by every prin- 
ciple of propriety to suspend it without limit, 
and leave it to the discretion of Congress here- 
after, upon satisfactory proof being made, to 
repeal the act when the necessity for it shall 
have passed away. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator 
whether it is not the constant practice of the 


English Parliament to carry on the mutiny | Chief Jastice Taney inthe Merryman case; 


act from session to session only? 

Mr. THURMAN, It is not the constant 
practice of the British Parliament to pass 
such a law as this. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am speaking of the 
principle of passing a law which shall only 
have a temporary duration. 

Mr. THURMAN. To be sure, a limited 
duration is frequently given to laws, but the 
British Parliament is far more jealous of the 
liberty of the British subject than this Con- 
gress has shown itself to be of the liberty of 
the American citizen; and the Senator will 
haat in vain in the last hundred years of 
English legislation for a parallel for such an 
act as this. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is greatly 
mistaken. In the first place, he knows that 
they suspend the mutiny act, as it is called, 
from session to session, which grants great 
powers to the executive; and in the second 
place, he ought to remember that within a 
year they have authorized the suspension of 
the habeas corpus intwo or three instances 
in particular localities of the country. 

Mr. THURMAN. I know they have author- 
ized the suspension, but they have never 
clothed their sovereign, within the last hun- 
dred years, with the powers that this aet 
gives the President of the United States. 

Mr. CASSERLY. They never have done 
it at allin any period of their history. 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir, they never have 


done it. 
Mr. CARPENTER. The king has over 
and over exercised the power, and B arliament 
has ratified it. : 

Mr. THURMAN. If I am to have all the 
history of England told me by these gen- 
tlemen in the middle of my speech, very well; 
we shall have a historical society right here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator defied us to 
state the facts. ` 

Mr. THURMAN. I defied nobody. Imade 
the assertion myself that within the last hun- 
dred years there has not been such a power 
conferred on a British sovereign, in regard to 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, as this 
act confers upon the President. Let us look 
for one moment at what it is. 

What is the peculiar feature of this act? 
It is this: that Congress does not judge whether 
the case has arisen in which the writ should 
be suspended. That is the peculiar feature 
of this act, and one that in my judgment 
makes it plainly unconstitutional. That Con- 
gress, instead of deciding itself whether the 
state of case exists which authorizes the sus- 
pension of the writ, undertakes to devolve 


i the decision of that question upon the Presi- 


dent of the United States. That is a power 
you have no right todevalveupon him. Your 
Constitution says that the privilege of the 
writ shall only be suspended when in case of 
rebellion or invasion the public safety requires 
it; and it is for Congress to decide whether 
that case kas arisen. Now, there is no inva- 
sion, and therefore the bill must rest upon the 
idea of rebellion, and rebellion so dangerous 
that the public safety requires the suspension 
of the writ, But the Constitution requires 
that you, the Congress, and not the President, 
shall judge whether a rebellion exists, and 
whether the public safety requires the suspen- 
sion of the writ. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Upon what authority 
does the Senator agsert that ? ! 

Mr. THURMAN. Iam not going over the 
speech I made before, in which I did show! 
authority enough; one particularly, to which | 
the Senator will pay great regard, the opinion | 
of Mr. Justice Story in his Commentaries on | 
the Constitution, and another, to whieh he: 
will not pay so much regard, the opinion of ! 


and see Chief Justice Marshall: in ex parte 
Bollman and Swartwout, (4 Cranch,.75.): 

The power to suspend the privilege-of the 
writ is a legislative. power, and a legislative 
power can: only be exercised by the Legisla- 
ture; and the Constitution, when: it. gives to 
you, and to you alone, the power tó suspend, 
requires you to decide whether. the facts exist 
which authorize the suspension. What is the 
language of the Constitution? 

“The privilege of ‘the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when. in eases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety mayrequire it.” |. 

Now, if you, the Legislature, are the power 
to suspend the writ, as you are, then it is for 
you to determine whether a ease for suspen- 
sion has arisen; that is to say, whether there 
is rebellion, whether there is invasion, and 
whether the public safety requires the suspen» 
sion of the writ; and you cannot constitu- 
tionally delegate that power to anybody else. 
These are all questions of fact upon whieh 
you are to pass, and you cannot constitution: 
ally surrender this jurisdiction and duty to the 
President, as this bill proposes to do. 

In this fourth section of the act you say 
that certain facts shall ¢onstitute rebellion; 
and you authorize the President to determine’ 
whether those facts exist. Where there is 
complicity of the State officers, that is to 
constitute rebellion, and you authorize him 
to decide whether there is such complicity. 
There are half a dozen or more of such ques: 
tions the decision of which you seek to sur- 
render to the President, and thus authorize 
him to decide whether there is rebellion and 
whether the public safety requires that the 
privilege of the writ shall be suspended. 
You devolve your own power upon the Execu- 
tiye of the country, upon one man, and upon 
one man alone. I deny that you have any 
constitutional right to do any such thing; 
and if you had, it would be most impolitic to 
exercise it, as you propose by this bill to do. - 

This marks the distinction between. the 
English cases of suspension and this case, 
and to show this I read from as well known 
a book as Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, volume one, page 153. 
Speaking of this writ he says: 

“But the happiness of our Constitution is, that it 
isnot left to the executive power to determine when 
the danger of the State is so great as to render this 
measure expedient, for it is the Parliament only (or 
legislative power) that, whenever it sees proper, by 
suspending the habeas corpus act for a short and 
limited time, can enable the Crown to imprison sus- 
pected persons without the possibility of their.ob- 
taining their discharge during that period by any 
interference of the courts of law; as the senate of 
Rome was wont to have recourse to a dictator, a 
magistrate of absolute authority, when they judged 
the republic in any imminent danger. The. decree 
of the senate, which usually preceded the nomina- 
tion of this magistrate, ‘dent operam consules, née quid 
respublica detrimenti capiat; Was caled the senatus 
consultum yltimæ necessitatis, and in like manner this 
experiment ought only to be triedin cases of extreme 
emergency; im these the nation parts with ite Jiberty 
for a while in order to preserve it forever.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. | Will the Senator 
allow me to interrupt him a moment?: 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir. Pa 

Mr. CARPENTER. I wish-to call his 
attention to a clear distinction between the 
case in England and in this country. ` There 
is no authority for issuing the habeas corpus 
in England but by act of Parliament, and of 
course an act. of Parliament alone can sus- 
pend it. Herethe matter is regulated not by 
Congress, for if that was the case certainly 
none but Congress could suspend that. law; 
but it is controlled by the Constitution, and 
the Constitution does not provide that the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. shall 
not be suspended ‘‘by Congress,” unless 
when in cases of rebellion -or invasion the 
publie safety may require it, nor is that pro- 
vision found in the legislative article of the 
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Constitution. Tt is an independent provision, 
standing in the ninth section of the Consti- 
tution, and as obligatory upon the President 
as it is upon Congress; and in case of immi- 
nent danger, when Congress is not in session, 
I want to know why the President may not, in 
executing the laws and performing his duty 
with the Army and Navy, if the case calls for 
it, suspend the writ. 

Mr. THURMAN. I am sorry I cannot 
turn to the debate of last year, because my 
friend then agreed with me entirely that it is 
a legislative power. He now says it is not in 
the legislative article. It is in the legislative 
article. ; 

Mr. CARPENTER. Itis not. 

Mr. THURMAN. What! Not in the 
legislative article? It is in section nine of 
the first article of the Constitution, which 
relates to legislative powers: 


“All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. 


That is the first section of the first article. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me help my friend 
with a suggestion. After passing on, it then 
comesto section eight, which sume up specific- 
ally the powers of Congress. “The Congress 
shall have power,’’ first, second, third, and so 
on. Then comes the concluding and sweeping 
section ¢ 

**To make all laws which shall be necessary and 


proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,” i 


That ends that subject. Then comes this 
miscellaneous section nine, which embraces 
matters not put under the power of Congress 
specifically and not so classed. 

Mr. THURMAN. Well, upon my word, I 
shall expect after awhile that my friend will 
deny that there is such a thing as the Consti- 
tution itself. This eighth section contains the 
powers affirmatively granted to Congress. 
Then comes section nine, containing prohibi- 
tions upon the powers of Congress, all relat- 
ing to Congress. Then comes section ten, 
which imposes limitations upon the States ; 
and then comes article two, which relates to 
the executive department of the Government. 
Then after that comes article three, which 
relates to the judicial department. Does not 
the Senator know very well that the first article 
of the Constitution refers to the Legislature, 
the second to the Executive, and the third to 
the judiciary? This is the first time I ever 
heard that denied, 

And now where is the power to suspend the 
writ found? It is notin the executive article 
of ihe Constitution; it is nowhere conferred 
in express terms upon the Executive; it is 
not conferred upon the courts; and when a 
power exists under the Government, and is not 
conferred upon either the executive or the 
judicial department, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that it must belong to the law- 
making department. My friend from Wiscon- 
sin agreed with me entirely in this proposition 
at the last session. The difference between 
him and me was this: while he then admitted 
that the President has not the authority, with- 
out an act of Congress, to suspend the writ, 
he contended that Congress could confer upon 
him the power to suspend it, While he ad- 
mitted that merely as President he had no 
such power, he insisted that Congress could 
clothe him with the power, and that to do so 
would be an exercise of the power of suspen- 
sion by Congress. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me to correct him by the record? This de- 
bate took place on the 18th of April, 1871, 
and, interrupting the Senator from Ohio, I 
said-—-l read now from the Globe: 


“Tagree with him that where any power is con- 
ferred upon the Government generally, its execu- 


tion calls for legislation on the part of Congress, 
and Congress, under the last clause of the legisla- 
tive article, is authorized to pass all laws necessary 
and proper to earry into execution the powers 
conferred upon the Government. If the power 
is conferred upon the Government to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, and is not in the Consti- 
tution located in either of the departments, I want 
to ask my friend what is the objection to Congress 
legislating on that subject and providing that the 
President, in certain events and contingencies to 
happen in the future, may suspend the writ ?” 


That is what I said. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is just what I said 
was your position. : 

Mr. CARPENTER. In other words, I stated 
the proposition then as now. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is precisely what I 
said was the Senator’s position. He argued 
then that Congress could clothe the President 
with this power, not that the President pos- 
sessed it under the Constitution. I denied 
that Congress could clothe him with it by sur- 
rendering to him the discretion, the judgment 
which the Constitution requires that Congress 
itself shall exercise. There is exactly the 
difference between us. But the Senator never 
dreamed then that the President, without an 
act of Congress, could have the right to sus- 
pend the writ. However, I need not argue 
that point. The doctrine to which a majority 
of the Senate are committed is, not that the 
President, ex virtute officii, has the power, but 
that it may be delegated to him by Congress. 
This is the doctrine that I have to combat, and 
Ido once more protest against it as utterly 
destructive of the most sacred safeguard of 
liberty in the land. 

Now, as to the distinction which my-friend 
from Wisconsin sees between this country and 
England. Parliament is omnipotent, and it 
is very true that the right to the writ of habeas 
corpus depends upon an act of Parliament, but 
our Constitution is stronger than that. Our 
forefathers considered this privilege of such 
importance to the citizen that they secured 
it by the fundamental law of the land, the 
Constitution of the country itself. It became, 
therefore, a constitutional right in this coun- 
try; whereas in England it is simply depend- 
ent upon the.will of Parliament. Here itis a 
constitutional right, so sacred that only in 
time of rebellion or in time of invasion, and 
not simply rebellion or simply invasion, but 
when the public safety also concurs in requir- 
ing its suspension, can it be suspended at all. 
See how stringent this language is: 

“ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpua shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the publio safety may require it.” 

We may be at war with a foreign Power, but 
that gives no right to suspend it unless this 
country is invaded. If we were at war with 
all Europe to-day, and our soil was not in- 
vaded, there would be no constitutional right 
to suspend this writ because of such war; so 
sacred is it, and so sacredly was it guarded by 
our forefathers in the Constitution they made 
for us. And yet this writ, which in time of 
war with one of the greatest Powers in the 
world cannot be suspended by Congress itself 
unless the very soil of the Republic is trodden 
by the foot of an invading foe, has become of 
so little moment that you seek to clothe one 
man in the White House with power to sus- 
pend it over the whole Republic, to take it 
away from forty million people whenever in 
his judgment (whether that judgment is pro- 
duced by good or bad motives) he sees fit to 
say that a case has arisen for taking it away. 

I said before on the original bill, and I 
repeat it, there are but two sovereigns in all 
Europe who possess the power with which 
you have clothed the President of the United 
States by this act, the Czar of Russia and the 
Sultan of Turkey. In no other countries in 
Europe does the monarch possess the power 
with which this act clothes the President of 


the United States, and which you now pro- 
pose to extend until after the next presidential 
election; for that is the long and the short of 
it. You propose to put into the hands of a 
man confessedly a candidate for that office, 
known te be a candidate, who will be a can- 
didate at the election as everybody knows, 4 
power that but two monarchs in all Europe 
possess. No, sir, hide it as you may, conceal 
it as you may, it will not do for the party who 
talk about being the friends of liberty to set 
an example of despotism like this, and then 
claim to be the protectors of the rights of 
American citizens. So much for*that. 

Now, I have a word or two to say upon the 
theme of my friend, the Senator from Indiana, 
(Mr. Morron.] It is an old theme with him. 
The speech that he has made to-night has been 
made by him many a time, and oft, in our hear- 
ing ; so that the only novelty there wasin this, 
its latest. repetition, was in the superior ability 
and audacity with which it was delivered. I 
do not know that it is right to predicate novelty 
of that, for the Senator is always able, and it 
is very seldom that he is not audacious. Ithink 
it was Danton who recommended audacity in 
thatfamous saying, ‘‘ ? audace, encore l audace, 
tonjours Vaudace;*’ and the maxim seems 
to have been adopted by the Senator from In- 
diana, Now for the speech. Certainly the 


‘greater part of it had nothing to do with this 


bill, But the Senator would lug it in, irrele- 
vant as it was. For instance, what has it to 
do with this measure, whether the Democratic 
party, before the war, were in the right or 
were in the wrong; whether they encouraged 
or discouraged secession? What has that to 
do with this bill? Plainly nothing atall; and 
yet the Senator spent much time in repeating 
the old and thousand times refuted charge 
that the Democratic party of the North en- 
couraged the secession of the South. How 
did he prove it? I putto him the question, 
‘í Can you name to me a single Democratic 
statesman in the North who ever advocated 
the doctrine of secession ;’? and what did he 
answer? He named James Buchanan, who 
constantly from first to last, from the time he 
came into public life down to the day of his 
death, denied the right of a State to secede. 
How did the Senator get rid of that? “He 
said that although James Buchanan may hava 
denied the right of a State to secede, he de- 
clared that you had no right to coerce a State, 
and that that was equivalent to acknowledging 
the right to secede. I submit to my friend 
from indiana that that was not a perfectly 
candid statement. It was unjust to a man 
who is now in his grave, unable to defend 
himself, and although I never was avery great 
admirer of his, I feel bound, in justice to him, 
to say that fever was a man’s position more 
incorrectly stated—the error consisting in the 
fact that the Senator omitted the material 
part of his (Buchanan’s) position and the 
material doctrine for which he contended, 
What was it that Buchanan said? That you 
had no right to coerce a State as a State. To 
be sure he did say that; but did he say that 
you had no right to put down a rebellion, that 
you had no right to put down an insurrection ? 
No, sir; he maintained that you had a right 
to put it down, and he called upon Congress, 
betore secession. had gone too far, to clothe 
him with power to put it down, and a Repub- 
lican Congress refused to give him the power. 
A Republican Congress sat here until the 4th 
of March, 1861, and saw State after State 
secede, and never voted a dollar or raised a 
man to putdown the rebellion which they saw 
was then gathering head every day. 

Mr. CONKLING. Why does the Senator 
Say it was a Republican Congress ? 

Mr, THURMAN. After the southern. Sen- 
ators and Representatives left their seats you 
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had a majority in both branches, and there- 
fore I say itwasa Republican Congress. Bat, 
gir, what was the distinction in Mr. Buchan- 
an’s mind? ‘This, and it is a fundamental 
one: if we could treat these States in seced- 
ing in their corporate capacity as States, and 
make war upon them as States, and coerce | 
them as States, then it would follow that upon 

utting them down the conquered States would | 

eannihilated. That very State entity which 
js essential to the existence of the Govern- 
ment, without which the Constitution can have 
no effect, without which there can be no Sen- | 
ate, that very essential part of our Govern- 
ment, the State, would cease to exist, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buchanan’s idea, if you could make 
war upon them as States; because then, if you 
conquered and put down the rebellion, it 
would be a conquest and annihilation of States, 
and not a suppression of an insurrection of 
individuals. ‘Chat was the broad distinction, 
and that distinction, so far from being disre- 
garded, was recognized by both branches of 
Congress by almost au unanimous vote in the 
famous Crittenden resolution. 

But, sir, not only that, I will show from the 
month of the Senator from Indiana bimself 
that that denounced doctrine was the doctrine 
upon which Mr. Lincola and the Congress of 
the United States acted from the beginning 
of the war to the end of it, and it was not until 
after the war was over that the doctrine that it 


was a war upon the States as States ever |! 


obtained avy foothold in either branch of | 
Congress. 


To show that Mr. Lincoln entertained pre- 
cisely the same view that Mr. Buchanan did ; 
that he regarded the secession of these States 
not asthe actof States, but as the rebellion 
of individuals; that he did not, in putting 
down that rebellion, assume to coerce States, 
but simply to put down the insurrection or 
rebellion of individuals; and to show thatthat 
was-the view of Congress and of the Senator 
from Indiana, 1 will send up to the desk and 
ask to have read a passage from a well-known 
speech of the Senator, delivered after the war 
closed—his speech at Richmond, Indiana, on 
the 29th of September, 1865.. 

Iu that speech he unwittingly fell into the | 
same error about Mr. Buchanan that he has | 
announced here to-night, but he stated what 
was the ground on which Mr. Lincoln acted, 
and what was the ground upon which Con- 
gress acted; and I say, as I have already 
shown to the Senate, that that was precisely 
Buchanan's doctrine, to wit, that the war was 
not a war between the Federal Government 
and the States, but that it was a war between 
the Government on the one side, and on the 
other individuals who were in rebellion against 
the Government, and who could not shield 
themselves under any State authority what- 
soever. l ask the Secretary to read what I 
have marked in the speech of the Senator 
from Indiana, delivered September 29, 1865. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


* Negro Suffrage. 


_ “I come now to speak more properly on the sub- 
ect of negro suffrage. The Constitution of the 
nited States has referred the question of suffrage 

to the several States. This may have been right, or 

jitmay have been wrong. I merely speak of the 
subject as it stands, and say that the question of 
suffrage is referred by the Constitution to the sev- 
eral States. It first provides that such persons as 

had a right to vote by the laws of the State for a 

member of the most numerous branch of the State 

Legislature should have a right to vote for mem- 

bers of Congress. It then, in another provision, 

declares that the State may, in any manner they 
may see proper, appoint or elect their presidential 
electors, so thal the whole question of suffrage bas 
by the Constitution from the beginning been re- 
ferred to the several States. Now, it has been pro- 
posed by some to avoid the operation of this pro- 

Vision by excluding members of Cou ress from the 

southern States until such time as they shai] incor- 

porate negrosufirage in their State constitutions, to 
say to them, ‘We will keep you out of your seats 
until such time asthe State irom which you come 


i unconstitutional and void, having no legal force or 


| ion. But it ismow proposed by some that we shall 


! that the States are out of the Union; that a govern- 


shall amend its constitution so as to provide for 
negro suffrage.’ 


** Conquered. Provinces. 


“ This is one way in which to avoid the force of the 
constitutional provisions. There is another plan, 
and that is the theory which regards these States as 
being out of the Union, aud holding them as con- 
quered provinces, subject to the juriadiction of Con- 
gress like unorganized territory, saying that Con- 
gress has the power to provide for calling conven- 
tions in these States just as in the Territory of 
Dakota, and may prescribe the right of suffrage 
aud determine who shall vote in electing delegates 
to these conventions, just as in the Territory of 
Dakota; that it may then determine whetber it 
wil accept the constitution offered, as might be 
determined in the case of any other Territory. 

* Twill not stop to argue this question at length, 
put I will say this: that from the beginning of the 
war up to the present time every message of the 
President, every proclamation, every State paper, 
and every act of Congress has proceeded upon the 
hypothesis that no State could secede from the 
Union; that once in the Union, alwaysin the Union. 
Mr. Lincoln in every proclamation went on the prin- 
ciple that this war was an insurrection, a rebellion 
against the Constitution and laws of the United 
Btates; not a rebellion of States, but a rebellion of the 
individuals, the people of the several southern 
States, and every man who went into it was person- 
ally and individually responsible for his acts, and 
could not shield himself under the action or author- 
ity of his State. He wenton the principle that every 
ordinance of secession, every act of the Legislatures 
of the rebel States in that direction was a nullity, 


— ll 


effect whatever, and that as these States were ac- 
cording to law in the Union, their standing could 
not be affected by the action of the peopie; that the 
people of these States were personally responsible 
for their conduct, just as a man is responsible who 
violates the statute in regard to the commission of 
murder, and to be treated as criminals, just as the 
authorities though: proper; that the people of a 
State can forfeit their rights, but that so far as their 
action i: concerned, in a legal point of view, they 
had no power to affect the condition of the State in the 
Union. Every proclamation and every act of Con- 
gress have proceeded upon this hypothesis. Mr. 
Buchanan started out with the proposition that this 
was a rebellion of States. He said we could not 
coerce a State. Our reply was, we have nothing 
whatever to do with States ; we will coerce the people 
of the States, holding every man responsible for his 
conduct.” 

“This was our answer to Mr. Buchanan. Upon 
this hypothesis we have just put down the rebel- 


practically admit that the southern States did 
secede; that they did gooutof the Union; thatthe 
work of secession was perfect, was accomplished; 


ment de facto was established, and that we now 
hold these States as conquered provinces, j ust as we 
should hold Canada if we were to invade it and take 
possession of it. As a consequence of this doctrine, 
Jeff. Davis cannot be tried for treason, not because 
he is not a traitor, not a violator of the iaw, but the 
bead of a government de facto—the ruler of a con- 
quered province, and we haveno more power to try 
him for treason than we would to try the Governor 


of Canada for such an offense in case he should fall 
into our hands during a hostile invasion of bis ter- 
ritory. That is what this doctrine leads to, It leads 
to a thousand other evils and pernicious things never 
contemplated in the nature of our Government. 


“ The Rebel Debt. 

Another consequence which would flow from the 
admission of that doctrine (and I propose to argue 
that at some other time) would be that we would 
be called upon to pay the rebel debt, If we admit 
that these States were out of the Union for one mo- 
ment, and were to beregarded in the light of belli- 
gerents, it would be insisted upon at once that when 
we took them back we took them with their debts, 
as we would take any other conquered province or 
State. Ido not propose to argue that question any 
further at this time.” 

Mr. THURMAN. Now, Mr. President, 
you see what the Senator from Indiana 
ibought was the nature of the war, what he 
said President Lincoln thought was its nature, 
what he said Congress thought was its nature; 
and what is thai? That it was not a war 
against States; that it was not a war of States; 
but that it was a war between the Government 
and individuals who were in rebellion. It is 
true he made a mistake in declaring that Mr. 
Buchanan said it was a war against States. 
Mr. Buchanan said no such thing as that; 
but Mr. Buchanan stood on precisely the. 
same ground that the Senator here says Mr. 
Lincoln and Congress and himself stood 
upon, that it was an insurrection of indi- 
viduals, that you had a right to put that insur- 
rection down, and that the person's engaged. | 


in it would be guilty of treason, but that you 
could not coerce the entity called the State 
itself; that is, you could not: make war upon 

it as you would upon a foreign State, and, 

overthrowing it, overthrow that entity, the 

State itself. That is the whole of Mr. Black’s. 
opinion, and I was amazed at my friend that 
that false charge which has been made against 
Mr. Buchanan again “and again, which has 
been again and again corrected, corrected 

since his death by Attorney General Blgck 

himself, should be repeated here. 

Mr. MORTON, Will the Senator allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. ` ; 

Mr. MORTON. I stated the position of Mr. 
Buchanan correctly in that speech. I stated 
the theory upon which we had put down the 
rebellion correctly. Mr. Buchanan did treat 
it as a rebellion of States in this message, and 
denied the power of Congress to coerce the 
States; and nowhere in this message did he 
draw the distinction that my friend has made, 
but he put himself clearly against the power 
of Congress to put down the rebellion, treat- 
ing itas a rebellion of States. Mr. Buchanan 
did not propose to treat it as a rebellion of the 
people independent of the States. I wish to 
read one further extract from this message, 
following just after the conclusion of that 
which I read. Mr. Buchanan said: 

“ But if we possessed this power” — 

That is, to coerce the States to remain in 
the Union— f ; 

“would it be wise to exercise it under existing eir- 
cumstances? The object would doubtless be to pre- 
serve the Union. War would not only present the 
most effectual means of destroying it, but would 
banish all hope of its peaceable reconstruction, 
Besides, in the fraternal conflict 2 vast amount of 
biood and treasure would be expended, rendering 


future reconciliation between the States impossible. 
Inthe meantime who can foretell what would be 
the sufferings and privations of the people during 
its existence?” 

Mr. Buchanan took the ground that it was 
a rebellion of States, that we had no power to 
prevent it, that it would be unwise to do so if 
we had, and that we should let them go; that 
they could not be held by war. There is the 
fatal error that led to that rebellion. 

Mr. THURMAN. The Senator says that 
was the fatal error that led to that rebellion. 
That message was sent to Congress after seces- 
sion had begun; and that message, I say again, 
must be taken with subsequent messages which 
Mr. Buchanan sent to Congress; and he has 
shown himself in the work which he published 
before his death, and his Attorney General has 
also shown, that he did not deny the power to 
put down the insurrection, treating it just as 
Lincoln and just as Congress did, as an insur: 
rection of individuals. To say that he erred 
in his prognostic of the future proves nothing. 
To say that his prophecy has not been realized 
is only to say that he was human, The lan- 
guage he used, or rather the ideas be ex- 
pressed, are substantially the same that were 
expressed by General Hamilton in the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution. In his 
speech in that Convention, General Hamilton, 
in as strong, pay stronger, language than was 
used by Mr. Buchanan, treated the idea of 
coercing States, of maintaining the Union by 
war, as simply an absurdity. Does the Sen- 
ator doubt the patriotism of General Hamil- 
ton? Does he deny that he was a friend of 
the Union? ‘He might just as well deny that 
as to deny that Buchanan was its friend. 

But, sir, was Mr. Buchanan alone in big 
opinion? The Senator talks about who gave 
encouragement to the South to secede. Why, 
sir, the first public man of any importance in 
this country that ever acknowledged the right 
of secession was John Quincy Adams; no, 
he was not the first; Josiah Quiney was the 
first, when the subject of the purchase of 
Louisiana was under consideration, In that 
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well-matured but, in my. humble judgment, 
somewhat erroneous production, the address 
delivered by John Quincy Adams before the 
New York Historical Society, he, in the most 
distinct language that man could use, acknowl- 
edged the right of secession. And what said 
Mr. Lincoln on this subject? I read from his 
celebrated speech, delivered in the House of 
Representatives January 12, 1848, and which, 
as revised by his own hand, you will find in, 
the Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 
Th&tieth Congress, first session, volume nine- 
teen, pages 98, 94, 95. Tread from page 95: 

“Any people anywhere, being inclined and havin 
the power, have the right to rise up and shake 0 
the existing government and form a new one that 
suits them better. Thisis a most valuable, a most 
sacred right—a right which we hope and believe is 
to liberate the world. Nor is this right confined to 
eases in which the whole people of an existing gov- 
ernment may choose to exercise it, Any portion of 
such people that can may revolutionize and make their 
own of so much of the territory as they inhabit. More 
than this, a majority of any portion of such people 
may. revolutionize, putting down a minority inter- 
mingled with or near about them, who may oppose 
their movements. Such minority was precisely the 
case of the Tories of our own Revolution.” 

Now, I call upon the Senator from Indiana 
to mention a word ever spoken, or line ever 
written, by a northern Democrat that was cal- 
culated to give a hundredth part as much en- 
couragement to the secessionists of the South 
as were the utterances of Mr. Lincoln that I 
have just read. Mark it, Mr. President, Mr. 
Lincoln’s remarks were not confined to the 
case of Texas, which he discussed, or to any 
particular time or revolution. In what he 
said he laid down rules that he considered 
applicable to all times, all countries, and all 
circumstances, And by these rules he said, 
in effect, to the southern people, in 1860 and 
and 1861, “If you are inclined and have the 
power, you have the right torise up and shake 
off the existing Government and form a new 
one that suits you better. This is a most val- 
uable, a most sacred right. Any portion of 
you has this right, and, if there is a minority 
among you who cling to the Union, you have 
a right to put those unionists down,” This 
was what Mr. Lincoln said in substance to 
the southern people, and when he became 
President-elect of the United States these 
opinions of his were circulated everywhere 
in the South as proof that secession would 
not be resisted by the North. f 

Next, sir, let us turn to what was said by 
your predecessor in the chair you occupy—the 
late President of the Senate and so-called act- 
ing Vice President of the United States. 

On February 23, 1855, Mr. Wade made a 
memorable speech in the Senate, in which he 
said: 

“There are some Senators who profess a great 
regard for the rights of the States. I am one of 
those who have quite as much regard for the rights 
of the States as some who make louder professions 
on the subject than I do. I am one of those who 
not only when an election is pending, but at all 
times, believe in the wisdom, the constitutionality, 
and the propriety of the Virginia resolutions of 
1798 and 1799, I ground myself on those resolutions, 
and, standing upon them, I denounce this bill as a 
violation, not only of the spirit of those resolutions, 
but asan attempt to trample upon the rights of the 
States and deprive them of the power to protect 
their own citizens from aggression and abuse. Do 
gentlemen suppose that the States, now awakened 
to a keen sense of their rights and the danger of con- 
solidation, will ever submit to such a bill as this? E 
tell you nay.” —31 Congressional Globe, 218. 

And again: 


“ Who isto be the judge in the last resort of the 
violation of the Constitution of the United States 
by the enactment of a law? Who is the final 
arbiter? The General Government or the States in 
their sovereignty? Why, sir, to ‘yield that point is 
to yield up all the rights of the States to protect 
their own citizens, and to consolidate this Govern- 
ment into a miserable despotism.”—Jedem, 214, 


And again: 


“T stated that this bill was intended to promote 
and help the execution of the fugitive bill. The 
Senator does not deny it. I said there were States 
in this Union whose highest tribunals had adjudged 


that bill to be unconstitutional, and that I was- one 
of those who believed it unconstitutional; that my 
State believed it unconstitutional ; and that under 
the old resolutions of 1798 and 1799 a State must not 
only be the judge of that, but of the remedy in such a 
ease.’’—Idem, 215. 

And again: 

“I am no advocate for nullification; but in the 
nature of things, according to the true interpreta- 
tion of our institutions, a State in the last resort, 
crowded to the wall by the General Government 
seeking by the strong arm of its power to take away 
the rights of the State, isto judge of whether she 
shall stand on her reserved rights. I differ with the 
Senator from Illinois on the question whether this 
be constitutional; but now I ask whois to be and 
who ought to be the arbiter between the General 
Government and a State? Ho who contends that 
the Federal Government in the last resort, under 
complaints like these, is to determine in her courts 
such questions isan enemy to that freedom which 
was guarantied to us by the Constitution of the 
United States as interpreted by the greatest states- 
men who ever adorned the annals of this coun- 
try.” —Idem, 222, 


Now, Mr. President, what secessionist ever 
went further than did Mr. Wade in the remarks 
I have quoted? Not one, sir. No, not one. 

But Mr. Wade did not stop here. On 
December 4, 1856, he delivered an elaborate 
speech, from which I-read as follows: 


“* Butsouthern gentlemen stand here, and in almost 
all their speeches speak of the dissolution of the 
Union as an element of every argument, as though 
it were a peculiar condescension on their part that 
they permitted the Union to stand at all. If they 
do not feel interested in upholding this Union; if it 
really trenches on their rights; if it endangers their 
institutions to such an extent that they cannot feel 
secure under it; if their interests are violontly as- 
sailed by means of this Union, I am not one of thosé 
who expect that they will long continue underit; L 
am not one of those who would ask them to con- 
tinue in such a Union. It would be doing violence 
to the platform of tho party to which I belong. We 
have adopted the old Declaration of Independence 
as the basis of our political movements, which 
declares that any people, when their Government 
ceases to protect their rights, when it is so subverted 
from the true purposes of government as to oppress 
them, have the right to recur to fundamental prin- 
ciples, and, if need be, to destroy the government 
under which they live, and to erect on its ruins 
another more conducive to their welfare. I hold 
that they have this right. J will not blameany neo- 
ple for exercising it whenever they think the contin- 
gency has come, I certainly shall be the advocate 
of that same doctrine whenever I find that the prin- 
ciples of this Government have become so oppres- 
sive to the section to which I belong that a free 
people ought not longer to endure it. You will not 
then find me backward in being the advocate of dis- 
union; but that contingency never having come, L 
have never yet opened my mouth in opposition to 
the Union; [ have never entertained a thought dis- 
loyal to the Union. But I say, for Heaven’s sake, 
act, not talk. I am tired of this eternal din of 
‘dissolution of the Union,’ which is brought up on 
all occasions, and thrust into our faces, as though 
we of the North had some peculiar reason for main- 
taining the Union that the southern States had not. 
I hope the Union will continue forever. I believe 
itmay continue forever. I see nothing at present 
which I think should dissolve it; but if other gen- 
tlemon see it, I say again that they have the same 
interestin maintaining this Union, in my judgment, 
that we of the North have. Jf they think they have 
not, be it so. You cannot forcibly hold men in thie 
Union; for the attempt to do so, it seems to me, would 
subvert the first principles of the Government under 
which we live.”’—Congressional Globe, third session 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, page 25. 


Now, what has the Senator from Indiana to 
say to that? He was eloquent in his denun- 
ciation of Mr. Buchanan for maintaining that 
there is no constitutional right to coerce a 
State as a State, and for warning Congress of 
the consequences of the attempt to do so. 
What has he to say to Mr. Wade, who went 
much further, and said that— 

“ You cannot forcibly hold men in this Union; for 


the attempt to doso, it seems to me, would subvert 
the first, principles of the Government under which 


we live?’ 

So much for Lincoln and Wade. Now let 
us turn to General Scott, a steadfast opponent 
of the Democratic party, and a man whose 
patriotism I am sure no one will impeach. 
What said General Scott in his celebrated let- 
ter of October, 1860, to President Buchanan? 
Listen to his words: 

** But break this glorious Union by whatever line 


or lines that political madness may contrive, and 
there would be no hope of reuniting the fragments 


except bythe lateration and despotism of the sword. 
To effect such result the intestine wars of our Mex- 
ican neighbors would, in comparison with ours, 
sink into mere child’s play. A smaller evil would be 
to allow the fragments of the great Republie to form 


themselves inio new confederacies, probably four? 


And-who has forgotten his famous saying, 
‘Wayward sisters, depart in peace ?” 

Mr. President, in view of what I have read, 
and what I might read of the sayings of 
scores of prominent Republicans, it will not 
do for the Senator from Indiana to talk about 
northern Democrats encouraging the South to 
secede. No, sir; whatever real encourage- 
ment was given came not from Democrats 
but from Republicans. I do not say this to 
cast reproach upon any one. No doubt Mr. 
Lincoln, Mr. Wade, General Scott, and scores 
of other Republicans who spoke like them, 
were quite sincere in what they said. But [ 
do affirm that the utterances of men holding 
the prominent positions they held must neces- 
sarily have given far more encouragement to 
the South to believe that she would be allowed 
to secede in peace than anything that the 
northern Democracy, in a minority and out 
of power, could have said. 

But, sir, there is a single consideration that. 
of itself is decisive of this question, and that 
is, that it cannot be supposed that the Demo- 
cratic party of the North was blind to or re- 
gardless of its own interests. Pray, sir, which 

arty at the North was most interested in 
Leonie the South inthe Union? With which 

arty did the South vote? Was it not the 
Democratie party? In the election of 1860 
did not that party lose almost every northern 
State and carry every southern one? And can 
it be pretended that this party, which, if the 
South seceded, would be left in a hopeless 
minority in the North, encouraged its friends, 
its allies, its chief strength, to leave the Union 
and leave it at the mercy of its opponents, the 
Radicals? Who can believe such a thing as 
that? Why, sir, it is simply absurd. Every 
instinct, every interest, every aspiration, 
whether selfish or patriotic, led every north- 
ern Democrat to discourage the secession of 
the South. And they did discourage it by 
every means within their power. All that 
argument, remonstrance, expostulation, en- 
treaty, addressed to both North and South, 
could do, was done by them. With as earnest 
and patriotic a zeal as ever filled the breast of 
man they strove to allay the coming storm, 
avert civil war, and preserve the union of the 
States. So much for the charge of the Senator 
from Indiana that the northern Democracy 
encouraged the South to secede. 

But the Senator, coming down to post bellum 
times, makes a new charge against the Demo- 
cratic party. He says that the troubles at the 
South have been occasioned. by false advice ; 
that the Demoerats of the North have misled 
the people of the South and misled them to 
their great injury; that if the southerners had 
only taken bis advice all would have been 
well. Iwill show presently what his advice 
was, and I will show that they did take it, 
more than they ever took mine or that of any 
Democrat on this floor. They did take his 
advice, and they were punished for taking it; 
and the man whose measures he then sup- 
ported, whose measures he then recommended 
to the South, was dragged before the bar of 
this Senate on articles of impeachment, and 
but for the firmness of a few Republican Sen- 
ators would have been dragged out of the 
presidential chair, and that because the peo- 
ple of the South did take the advice, not of 
the Democrats, but of the Senator from Indi- 
ana and the President whom he supported, 

Now, let us see aboutthis. He says that the 
South ought to have taken the adviceof the Re- 
publicans and submitted to everything. Why, 
they did submit more fully than any high-spir- 
ited people ever before submitted. There 
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never was a high-spirited and intelligent peo- 
ple since man was made who submitted as 
quietly, as patiently, as the people of the 
South submitted to all your mandates, whether 
they approved them or whether they did not. 
The only thing that excites wonder is that 
they did submit as quietly and as patiently as 
they did. They had made war for a doctrine 
in which they believed. They had proved their 
belief by staking everything that is dear to 
man—life, fortune, and gacred honor. They 
maintained the war for four years against as 
fearful odds as any peopie ever encountered ; 
odds that bigh military authority has de- 
declared was ag ten to one. They thus proved 
their devotion to what they believed to be a 
righteous cause. But when they were de- 
feated, when at length they were overwhelmed 
and compelled to surrender, then, from one 
end of the South to the other, they did pre- 
cisely what by the articles of capitulation 
their generals promised they would do: they 
laid down their arms; they went to their 
homes; they engaged in the pursuits of quiet 
and peaceful life; and from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande not one guerrilla band was or- 
ganized; nay, notone hand was raised against 
the Government. 

Instead of prolonging the struggle by guer- 
rilla warfare, as they might have done, greatly 
to the detriment of the country, those south- 
ern soldiers went quietly to work, submitting 
to the terms imposed upon them by the arti- 
cles of capitulation, and believing that so long 
as they kept their parole they would not be 
molested; and not one of them, so far as I 
know or have heard, has ever broken that 
parole. In view of these facts it is a most 
unjust accusation to say that the southern peo- 
ple did not submit in good faith, and did not 
quietly and peacefully and patiently endure 
what was placed upon them. They did so 
submit, and did quietly bear their burdens, 
until at last not only injury, but insult as well 
as injury, was heaped upon them, and even 
then their resistance took no shape of armed 
force, but employed only the peaceful weapon 
of the ballot against measures which in their 
hearts and judgments they condemned. 

Ah, but, says the Senator from Indiana, if 
they had only done as we, the Republicans, 
advised them, and then he went on to say what 
they ought to have done. He said that if the 
property-holding and intelligent men in the 
Sonth had only done as the Republicans wanted 
them to do, they, the property-holding and in- 
telligent southerners, would have divided the 
negro vote, or the negroes would have voted 
with them, and they would have had no trou- 
ble. They would have got control of the State 
governments; the carpet-baggers and scala- 
wags would bave had no chance; and the 
thieving, robbery, and oppression that have 
taken place would never have existed. Mr. 
President, it is a pretty high compliment the 
Senator pays to those distinguished and intel- 
lectual property-hoiding rébels when he says, 
in substance, that if they had got the power 
there would have been honest government in 
the South; if they had got the power there 
would have been ño such stealing and plun- 
dering as this réport discloses. I do not think 
that the Senator wag awaré of What a cémpli- 
ment he was paying them. But-he is perfectly 
confident that if they had only done as the 
Republicans desired theti tó du the intelligent 
and propetty-holding classés in the South 
would have got control of the State govern- 
ments, and all woah? have gone ay smoothly 
as a summer's sea, Yea, sit, if they liad donë 
as you wanted them; that ié, if they Had joined 
the Repubtican party, it is very probable that 
negro suffrage would nöt have bééhi forced 
upon them; if they had voted the Republican 
ticket from the time the war closed it is very 
probable that there would bavé beth no re- 


| 


construction; and it is simply because they 
did not vote that ticket that they have been 
subjected to the series of measures whose 
result has been so disastrous to them and to 
the country. You passed your reconstruction 
laws; you overthrew the States; you deprived 
them of the rights guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion; you denied them representation on this 
floor; you put them under military law; you 
divided the South into five military districts, 
and gave to five military commanders, five 
brigadier generals of the Army, the most abso- 
lute power that one man can exercise over his 
fellow-beings. 

You did all that, and why? Because those 
people did not “follow your advice ;’’ that is, 
in plain English, because they did not vote the 
Republican ticket. Thatis the gist of the whole 
matter, the sum and substance of the whole ar- 
gument. But, sir, lot us look into some of the 
particulars. The Senator says that if Repub- 
lican advice had been followed the property- 
holding and intelligent southerners would have 
got the negro vote. I dare say that if they had 
all turned Republicans they would have got the 
negro vote, provided the negro had a vote to 
give. But would he have hada vote? Ifyou 
Republicans had had the white vote in the 
South, would you have wanted the negro to 
vote, and thus increase the strength of the 
South in Congress and in the Electoral Col- 
lege? I must be permitted to doubt it. Cer- 
tainly the Senator from Indiana would not have 
wanted it in a hurry, as is abundantly shown 
by his speech from which I have read. That 
the South, actuated by the spirit of the age and 
seeking to increase her strength in the Federal 
Government, would ultimately have conferred 
the ballot upon the negro, is extremely prob- 
able, but that it would bave been forced upon 
him by the North, and before he had received 
any education or training to fit him for the 
exercise of such a right, the position taken by 
the distinguished Senator, and the powerful 
arguments employed by him in his Richmond 
speech, fully authorize me to doubt. 

But, Mr. President, is it true that the rea- 
son why the whites of the South have lost the 
negro vote is that they, the whites, did not join 
the Republican party? Were there no exter- 
nal forces employed to set and keep the two 
races at variance? Let us see. 

When the war ended, every instinct of patri- 
otism, every instinct of interest and of hu- 
manity, required that there should be good 
relations between the races. There they were, 
destined to live side by side, and bound by 
humanity and interest to cultivate good rela- 
tions. 
in numbers, and weaker, if not by nature, as 
some say, at least from want of education and 
want of property—of all men they most needed 
the friendship of the intelligent, property-hold- 
ing, and numerical majority surrounding them. 
But they were not allowed to follow the bent 
of their inclinations and interest. Had they 
been allowed to do so there would probably 
have been bat slightantagonism between them 
and the whites. But you intervened. You 
organized what wascalleda Freed men’s Bureau; | 
you organized it under the pretense of its being 
acharitable and humanitarian institution ; you 
supported it with the public money; you ap- 
propriated as much, I think, in one year, as 
$13,000,000 for the maintenance ofthat biireau. 
You expended a large poriion of that meney 
for humanitariun purposes. do not deny 
that; I donotdoabtit. But thisIdo believe: | 
that that Freedmen’s Bureau, which was or- | 
ganized by the Government, supported by the | 
Government, and which was ramified into evéry | 
quarter of the southern States, was more 4 
political than it was a humanitarian bureau; 
aud that the chief function performed by its 
officers and by its agents was to organize the 
negro voté in opposition to the white people 


Butof all men ihe weaker race—weaker | 


| from which the Cle 


of the South, and thus to sef the two races in 
opposition, the one to the other. E believe 
that the chief business of that bureau (that 
which was most important ia the eyes of those 
| who formed and maintained it for the first two 
or three years after the wár} wasto enroll the 
negroes in union leagnés, and bind them by'an 
oath to vote the Radical ticket, and against the 
native white men of the South. ; 

It will not do to say that itis the fault of 
the southern people that the negroes are 

arrayed on one side and the whites on the 
other. It is not so. It was your ageiits, 
organized by Government and supported by 
Government money; supported by the Treas- 
ury of the United States, who organized the 
black vote in opposition to the white, and set 
the two races face to face against éach other, 
not as friends, but as foes. That is the truth 
of it, sir, and when history comes to bë fully 
written it will be admitted. And it will not 
do for the Senator from Indiana, or anybody 
else, to say that the state of things in the 
South which has grown out of this opposition 
of races, thus arrayed one against the other, 
arrayed by the machinery of the Radical 
party, arrayed by means of Government 
agents and Govertiment money—it will not 
do to say that this state of things has been 
produced by the Demoeratic party or'by the 
white people of the South. 

But to pass on. The Senator from Indiana 
reads us a lecture, his old lecture over again, 
about opposition to reconstruction. Why, sir, 
the Senator was opposed to the reconstruction 
measures of Congress almost as much as I was. 
The Senator in 1868 was opposed to. them 
almost as much as was any Senator on this 
floor. Let us see how he then stood. Mr. 
Lincoln had had his plan of reconstruction. 
Unfortunately for the country, most unfortun- 
ately for the country, he was assassinated, Had 
he lived, I firmly believe, although I never was 
one of his supporters, that we should have bad 
peace long ago. Unfortunately for the coun- 
try he was assassinated, and the presidential 
office devolved upon Mr. Johnson, who had 
not the influence in the country that Lincoln 
had. What did Mr. Johnson do?. He pro- 
posed to carry out Lincoln's reconstruction 
plans, only he was not as liberal as Lincoln 
was; he was more stringent than Lincoln was. 
What came of that? There had been devel- 
oped in Congress an opposition to Lincoln’s 
plan. It tock the form of what was called 
the ‘* Winter Davis bill,’’ which passed both 
branches of Congress, but failed to receive the 
approval of the President. Congress and 
Lincoln were thus. at issue. Had: Lincoln 
lived, E think he would: have beaten Con- 
gress; I think that a majority of the people 
of his party would have been with him. Un- 
fortunately he died, and a man from a south- 
érn State became President, aid when he took 
up précisely the plan of reconstruction that 
Lincoln had proposed, only making it a litle 
more stringent, then thé congressional. party 
grew in strength, and Johnson, having no such 
power among the people ag Lincoln, had, wus 
in thé end forced to the wall, — 

But where did the Senator from Indiana 
stand in that contest béfore it became eviderit 
that Congress would tridinph över the Presi- 
dent? Ilè stodd side by side with Andrew 


|| Johnson, and id dirèct opposition, to Congress ; 


and the strongest speech ever madé in America 
against the reconstruction policy of Congress 
was tale by thé Senator—thé same speech 
; k has already read; the 
strongest speso évér made against your policy 
was inadé by hit. 

I Know that afterward, when the congrés- 
sional party became stronger than the execu- 
tive party, and when, therefore, it tritimphed 
in Indiana, the Senator changed his opinions 
and was returned to this body, and that he 
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distinguished his advent here by a speech in 
favor of congressional reconstruction. Yes, 
sir, after the victory was won, the Senator 
stepped into the ranks of the conquerors and 
carried off the triumphs, ċarried off the lead- 
ership. of his party in the Senate, if not the 
leadership of bis party in the whole Union. 
The old leaders were quietly shoved aside, 
and this new convert to the doctrine of con- 
gressional reconstruction became the chief | 
high priest of the faithful. : 
i will give the Senate a little literature on 
this subject. You well recollect that it was a 
fight between Congress and Johnson. Now, 
what said the Senator in regard to that? I will 
not trouble the Senate to listen to all of this, 
[holding up Mr. Morzon’s Richmond speech, | 
_ although itis very pleasant reading. I will 
give a sample that will suffice to show what 
the rest is. I will thank the Clerk to read the 
assages I have marked, headed ‘“ President 
Fohuson,.” 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“ Mr. Johnson was elected by the Union party of 
this nation, and is entitled to have that party sup- 
port his administration, unless he shall commit 

~ gome important error, or shall depart, in some im- 
portant and vital particular, from the principles 
upon which he was elected. An impression has 
gotten abroad in the North that Mr. Johnson has 
devised some new policy by which improper faeil- 
jties are granted for the restoration of the rebel 
States, and that he is presenting improperly and 
unnecessarily hurrying forward the work of recon- 
struction, and that he is offering improper facilities 
for restoring those who have been engaged in the 
rebellion to the possession of their civil and polit- 
ical rights, It is one of my purposes here this oven- 
ing to show that so far as his policy of amnesty and 
reconstruction is concerned he has absoiutely pre- 
sented nothing new, but that he has simply pre- 
sented and is simply continuing the policy which 
Mr. Lincoln presented to the nation on the 8th of 
December, 1863. Mr. Jobnson’s amnesty proclama- 
tion differs from Mr. Lincoln’s in some restrictions 
it contains which Mr. Lincoln’s did not contain. His 
plan of reconstruction is absolutely and simply that 
of Mr. Lincoln, nothing more or less, with one dif- 
ference only, that Mr. Lincoln required that one 
tenth of the people of the disloyal States should be 
willing to embrace his plan of reconstruction, 
whereas Mr. Johnson says nothing about the num- 
ber, but, so far ag it has been acted upon yot, it has 
been done by a number much greater than one 
tenth. 

“I believetheone thing that has contributed more 
to cast suspicion upon Mr, Johnson’s plan than any- 
thing else ts the fact that it has been, to a great ex- 
tent, indorsed by the Democratic party, That may 
be regarded by very many as a suspicious circum- 
stance, but I am sure Mr. Johnson is not responsible 
for it. The Democratic party could not live another 
year upon the policy on which they have been act- 
ing—the policy of opposition to the war and against 
the suppression of an insurrection aimed at the life 
of the Government. Now the cause of the Union has 
triumphed, the Democratic party finds that it can no 
longer stand upon its old ground, and hence in New 
York, in the recent Democratic convention, they 
not only adopted a Union platform, but with one 
single exception they nominated Republicans forthe 
offices, and that exception was John Van Buren, 
who had been everything by turns and nothing in 
particular.” 


Mr. THURMAN. Now, will the Senate 
remember what they heard to-night from the 
Senator from Indiana, that these troubles in 
the South arose from the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party bad been opposed to the recon- 
struction measures which had been adopted? 
And yet, according to the passage just read, 
he and the Democratic party in, September, 
1865, stood shoulder to shoulder supporting 
the reconstruction policy of Andrew Johnson, 
and he then said that the Democratic party 
had deserted its old p'atform and old prin- 
ciples and stood on « Union platform, or 
words to that effect. Well, ‘ consistency is 
a jewel.” ; 

But truth compels me to say that the Demo- 
cratie party indorsed neither plan of recon- 
struction, neither the Johnsonian or the con- 
gressional. They stood upon the Consti- 
tution, which was all-sufficient, and which 
was violated by each of the plans, as they 
believed. 


I have shown you, Mr. President, what was 
the opinion of the Senator from Indiana in 


1865 as to these much-lauded reconstruction |i 


measures of Congress, or rather what was his 
opinion of Johnson’s reconstruction, which 
was, he said, exactly the same as Lincoln’s, 
except that it was not quite so liberal to the 
South, and Lincoln, according to the Sen- 
ator, was Johnson's prototype. 

Then the Senator in that speech proceeds to 
make objections to. the congressional plan of 
reconstruction, and, among other things, he 
opposes with the most cogent arguments the 
idea of giving the negroes in the South the 
right to vote. J know hehas attempted to ex- 
plain that away since then, but the attempt 
only recalled to our memories a figure of 
speech that I believe was used by Mr. Webster 
in regard to Mr, Calhoun, that his effort to do 
a certain thing reminded him of ‘‘a strong man 
struggling in a morass.’ J was forcibly re- 
minded of that figure when I once heard the 
Senator from Indiana attempting to explain 
his opposition to negro suffrage, which he so 
powerfully expressed in this speech. 

But there is one thing about that which I 
must read to the Senate, and it shall be very 
short. I read it because the Senator read 
from the report of the minority of the Ku 
Klux Committee a passage in which a war of 
races is predicted in case this state of things 
down South shall continue; and the Senator 
said that he was utterly shocked at such senti- 
ments, and he expressed the utmost indigna- 
tion and the utmost surprise that they were 
found in the report. Now, Mr. President, 
where do you suppose that the writer of that 
report, or “views ol the minority,” got that 
idea? Right from the Senator from Indiana, 
right from this very speech of his, That thing 
which excited his indignation so much, which 
utterly shocked and appalled him, is precisely 
the thing that he himself said, precisely the 
course of his reasoning, only so long ago as 
1865. In that speech, after opposing negro 
suffrage and predicting that if it were estab- 
lished the negroes would be in the majority 
in some of the States, and agserting that they 
would hold the balance of power in the coun- 
try, he said: 


“* Colored balance of power. 

‘Very well, say some, that is all very well, if we 
can getthe negro to go there. But let me say that 
in such case the colored States would be a balance 
of power in this country. I ask, is it desirable to 
haveacoloredState government? [say itis not; itis 
notfor many reasons. Onereasonisthatsuch States 
would continually constitute a balance of power. 
They would be bound together by the strongest tie 
that ever binds men toge‘her, the tie of color and | 
of race, the tie of a downtrodden and despised 
race, As three hundred thousand slave-holders, by | 
a common tie, were able to govern this nation for a! 
long time, so four million people, bound together 
by a muchstronger tie—despised by the whole world 
as they have been—would constantly vote and act 
together, and their united vote would constitute a 
balance of power that might control the Govern- 
ment of the nation.” 


Mark what the Senator said then and what 
he says now. They, the negroes, vote together, 
he says to-night, because the white people of | 
the South did not take possession of the State 
governments, as they ought to have done and 
might have done by joining the Republican 
party. But in 1865 he said that the instinct.of 
race would make the negroes vote together, 
and that they would hold the balance of power 
in the country. And then he said: 

“T submit, then, however clearly and strongly we 
may admit the natural rights of the negro, I submit 
it to the intelligence of the people, that colored 
State governments are not desirable; that they will 
bring about results that are not to be hoped for; | 
that finally they would threaten to bring about, and, 
Ibelieve, wouid result in a war of races,’ 

That-is exactly what the minority of this | 
committee say. They have taken the idea 
bodily from this very speech; and yet the Sen- 
ator is now terribly shocked, and his indigna- 
tion prodigiously excited, when he looks into 


the face of his own offspring. | 


But, sir, that is not all. He has to-night | 


drawn a picture of what would have been the 
condition of the South if the southern white 
men of property and intelligence had only 
done as he advised them to do; that is to say, 
(to go to the marrow of it,) had only joined 
the Republican party. Then there would have 
been such an exodus from the North, and such 
a flow of migration to the South, as would 
have astonished the world. i 

In this prediction his philosophy was not 
very correct. If he had looked into the statis- 
tics of emigration, he would have found that 
people emigrate on lines due west, or nearly 
so. The New England emigrant, asa general 
rule, is to be found west of New England, the 
Pennsylvanian westof Pennsylvania, the New 
Yorker west of New York, and so on to the 
end of the chapter. We have a region in Ohio 
lying west of Pennsylvania in which there is 
scarcely a man to be found who is not a Penn- 
sylvanian or the descendant of a Pennsyl- 
vanian. We haveanother region that belonged 
to Connecticut, in which almost every man is 
a Connecticut man or the descendant of a Con- 
necticut man. We have another region in the 
southern part of the State in which the people 
are mainly Virginians or the descendants of 
Virginians. That is the way migration takes 
place in this country. It never has tended in 
any large degree from north to south or from 
south to north. 

But, sir, what said the Senator in his Rich- 
mond speech? Not laying at the doors of 
southern white men any of the errors or 
offenses with which he charges them to-night, 
but speaking of what would be the effect of 
giving to the negro the right to vote, he 
said that the effect of so doing would be to 
prevent any white man of the northern States 
or of Europe from immigrating to the South; 
that it would not only prevent their migra- 
tion to the South, but it would expel hun- 
dreds and thousands of white men from the 
South. That was what he said in 1865. Giv- 


| ing the ballot to the negro would, according 


to his then expressed opinion, not only pre- 
vent immigration to the South, but would 
produce a perfect exodus of white men from 
the South. But now, after suffrage has been 
given to the negro, and he has become a polit- 


i ical ‘balance of power,’ the Senator sees | 
| nothing in bis status to deter immigration to 


the South. On the contrary, it is the white 
man, he tells us to-night, who prevents it. It 
is the ridiculous independence of the white 
southerner, his perverse inclination to vote 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science and. judgment, that creates all the 
difficulty. Bat for that there would now be’ 
in the South so many intelligent, strong, stal- 
wart, white men of the North, with vast 
treasures in their carpet-bags, that the South 
would enjoy a prosperity unknown to her in 
her palmiest days, and never imagined in the 
most daring flights of her fancy. 

Mr. President, I know that I ought not to 
read this Richmond speech of the Senator. I 
know that the statute of limitations hag run 
against it. But the Senator would not allow 
the statute to run in our favor. He would go 
back of the war; he would go back of 1860; 
he would not allow any statute of limitations 
to bar his charges against his adversaries, and 
therefore he cannot complain that the bar is 
not allowed in favor of himself, 

Mr. President, I do not stand here to con- 
demn the Senator from Indiana for his incon- 
sistency. I know that there are only a few 
‘old Bourbons” like myself who have been 
consistent; and we are “ perfectly laid out.” 
[Laughter.] At least, so say our Radical 
friends. Every day they tell us that we are 
dead; that we stand like mile posts on a 
deserted road; and, for aught I know, they 
may be right. 

I will not, therefore, since consistency is at 
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gach a discount, reproach any man very much 
with his inconsistency. I know that my friend 
from Indiana, who now finds it difficult to 
speak without denouncing the Democratie 
party, was once an honored and influential 
member of that party. I know that for years 
those whom he now denounces were his 
friends, and he their friend. I know that the 
same doctrines which Democrats maintain to- 
day were the doetrines of the party when he 
supported it with his great ability, his strong 
will, and hig untiring zeal. I kuow all that 
very well. I know that for reasova satisfac- 
tory to himself he left us. I do not condemn 
him for that, if bis judgment told him it was 
right to doso; butI do think that when aman 
leaves a party that has honored him, a party 
with which he has long acted, a party that has 
believed in his sincerity and been influenced 
by his advice, he does not appear well in the 
rôle of atraducer. God help me! If ever I 
shall feel constrained to leave the party to 
which it has been my pride to belong, however 
great may be its errors, however much my 
judgment may condemn them, I trust that I 
shall never be found seeking to blacken its 
reputation, I might part with it if I thought 
jt was radically wrong, and that its errors 
could not be corrected within its own house- 
hold; but never aball I be found perverting its 
history, misrepresenting its motives, and hold- 
ing it up as a mark for the finger of scorn. 

Now, Mr. President, it will not do for any 
man whu makes such speeches as the Senator 
from Indiana has made to-night—speeches 
every word of which is calculated to harrow 

_ up the feelings of the people and perpetuate 
the auimosities of the war—to say, * I ama 
friend of peace;’’ ‘‘ my motto is ‘let us have 
peace." Ah, here again the Senator, who is 
now go severe upon the southern people, forgot 
how philosophically he talked in that same 
Richmond speech. Then the Senator could 
reason like a philosopher. Then he did not 
attribute hate or misconduct to the South be- 
cause of feelings natural to the breasts of a 
conquered people. Then there was no cry 
from bim for vengeance; no cry for martial 
law ; no cry for the suspension of the habeas 
corpus. Then the Senator could take a philo- 

- sophical view of the subject, and, speaking to 
his people, he could admonish them that what 
followed the war was naturally to beexpected ; 
that it afforded no just ground of complaint 
on their part, much less cause of offense. That 
the Senate may see how calmly the Sena- 
tor could then reason l will have another pas- 
sage.trom his Richmond speech read. And 
for another reason, because in this passage 
the Senator truly said that the southern peo- 
ple had in good faith given up the contest, and 
that there was no longer any idea of a south- 
ern Stare seceding, even South Carolina, more 
than there wasof the State of Indiana. Icom- 
mend to the Senate this testimony of the Sen- 
ator, given in September, 1865, as to the feel- 
ings of the southern people. I commend to 
your attention, ‘Senators, the philosophical 
view he then took of the condition and temper 
of that people, and which he advised bis 
hearers to take. 
how different was the language he then used 
from the expressions, | will not say of hatred 
but of denunciation, which have so often since 
then fallen from his lips. lask the Clerk to 
read the paragraph headed ‘‘favorable condi- 
tion of the country.’’ 

The Chicf Clerk read as follows: 

“I desire, in the first place, to remark that to me 
the general condition of the country Is most prom- 
ising and favorable. know there are those who 
take gloomy views of what is called the work of re- 
construction, but to me the prospect seems highly 
encouraging. The war terminated suddenly, and 
ihe submission on the part of the people of the 
southern States has been more complete and sudden 


than Í had expected. From all J can learn I believe 
that all ideas of secession and further resistance to 


And I call upon you to mark | 


the Government of the United States or the contin- 
uance or reéstablish ment of the institation of slavery 
are effectually ana forever banished from the minds 
of the great majority of the southern people. There 
is much exasperation of feeling down there, and 
there will be for months to come. There are many 
persons who take narrow views of this war, who, 
smarting under the humiliation of defeat, aredeeply 
exasperated, and are uttering disloyal speeches and 
making threats for the future; but for the greatbody 
of Me southern people, and especially that class of 
men who control southern politics, I believe all 
further ideas of secession or the establishment ofthe 
southern confederacy ure effectually banished, and 
that there is now no more danger of secession in 
South Carolina or Georgia than there is in the State 
of Indiana. 

‘We cannot expect that the people of the rebel 
States have come to love us, or that they will come 
to love usin afew years. We cannot expect that a 
people who have been so completely subjugated, 
that have so nearly lost everything they had, should 
come to love us, and live in harmony with us, in the 
length of time that has elapsed since the close of 
the war. But the great point now to be considered 
is the question whether there is any longer in the 
southern States an intention to secede from the 
Union and resist the authority of the Government 
of the United States, or to establish a southern con- 
federacy. I say I believe that that idea has been 
extinguished forever. Things have changed very 
much in the South from what they were betore the 
war, and if there are those in the North who expect 
that parties will resume their old relations, that one 
of the parties of the North can ever sustain again to 
the South the relation which it sustained before the 
war began; ifsuch expectations are cherished, they 
had better be banished at once and forever. Slavery, 
the tie that bound that party together, North and 
South, has gone, never to be restored, and instead 
of being but one party inthe South, substantially as 
we had before the war, we shall hereafter have 
divided parties in the South, as hitherto we have 
had in the North, and I should not besurprised my- 
self, if, in the course of a few years, the southern 
States, such as South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and other States I might mention, should become 
the most radical States in the Union; and I should 
not beatall surprised if even the State of South 
Carolina should grant the right of suffrage to her 
colored population before Indiana does te hers.” 


Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, what a 
contrast that is to the picture the Senator has 
drawn to-night, and what a contrast it is to 
the apprehensions he is perpetually express- 
ing here. He now holds out the idea to the 
colored people that if the Democratic party 
get into power slavery is to be reéstablished, 
reconstruction is to be overthrown, and I do 
not know how many calamities are to happen. 


has gone forever, and that so far from the 
South being once more arrayed on one side, 
itis likely to be divided in political sentiment, 
as we are at the North, and that secession is 
dead for all time. I have no doubt that those 
were the Senator’s honest views at that time. 
loffer them against the view he has expressed 
here to-night and has so often expressed here. 
Ido not know that Í could better close my 
speech than by commending these philoso- 
phical words to the consideration of the 
Senate. 

But a few words more. The Senator knows, 
as everybody knows or ought to know, that 
when we oppose the bill before us to suspend 
the habeas corpus it is not because we in any 
manner justify or seek to excuse Ku Klux 
outrages. And yet, when the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Delaware get 
up and make a plain statement of the causes 
that would likely lead to such acts, the Senator 
from Indiana treats them as at least palilating 
those acts. Why, sir, you might as well de- 
nounce every historiau who has written and 
given the causes of any deplorable event that 
ever happened in the world. You might as 


enormities he wrote about. But when the Sen- 
ator came to defend his own State, when the 
question was about those thirteen or sixteen 
men who were hung in Indiana, and aboutthat 
negro family that was butchered, and some 
men, ¿s he says, most unjustly hung as the per- 
peirators of the deed, then the Senator gives 
all the cirenmstances that show how such a 
thing migh: naturally happen. He does the 


| very same thing in regard to his own State 


But in this speech he tells us that slavery | 


well say that he justified or palliated the ji 


which he charges on the Sénator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from Missouri as being 
a palliation if nota defense of the Ku Klux 
outrages. The Senator ought to be consistent. 
He was perfeetly right in stating the’ circum- 
stances of those Indiana outrages to show that 
such a thing might occur there according to 
the nature of man, however much it is to be 
deplored; and while, in stating that, he was 
making no defense whatever of the men who 
| committed the outrages, or in any wise palliat- 
ing their offenses, he should have been equally 
just to the Senators from Missouri and Dela- 
ware, and understood that they were not justi- 
fying outrages, that they were not palliating 
violations of the law. f a 

_ Mr. President, I have occupied more of the 
time of the Senate than I intended when I 
rose. It was not my purpose to speak at all 
upon this bill, except simply to enter my pro- 
test against its passage in perhaps not ten 
sentences, And if the Senator from Indiana 
had not seen fit to sound his war trumpet, it 
is very probable the Senate would not have 
heard from me to-night. As it is, I thank 
the Senate for its attention, and will leave the 
subject. f 


Education in the Territories. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. C. MOORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, . 
Is rag HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES; vt 
February 6, 1872, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educa- 
tional fund, and to apply the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands to the education of the people. 


Mr. MeCORMICK, of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, while many gentlemen. have discussed the 
importance of the provisions of a bill of this 
nature, as applied to the States, no one has 
yet especially referred to their value to the 
Territories, and I claim a moment for that 
purpose. i TE 

In the debates upon a. measure somewhat 
similiar to this, had in the House two years 
since, much was said, as there has now been, 
concerning the right of the General Govera- 
ment to in any way provide for or-regulate 
educational matters in the States, and it was, 
ag it is now, made a plea for opposition to the 
| bill. But no one will question the right of 
i the Government to act. in the matter in the 
Territories over which is has supreme control. 

The necessity of some congressional legis: 
lation to foster and stimulate education in the 
Territories bas so long been:apparent to me 
that I proposed, after the failure of the educa- 
tional bill of last winter, chiefly upon the 
score of its alleged intrusion upon Stats rights, 
to prepare a bill exclusively for the Territories, 
and in order to do so the more intelligently 
addressed letters to each Territory askiag 
information regarding the precise’ condition 
of educational interests; in response to which 
I received various facts, which, owing. to 
the state of my health, have not been 
arranged in proper shape for presentation at 
this ‘time, and in view of the mtroduction by 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
| the bill now before the ‘House, I abandoned 
the idea of a distinct ‘measure. for the Terri- 
tories. 

The bill now under consideration ‘forever 
consecrates and sets apart the proceeds of the 
public lands to the education of the people.”’ 
as follows: ; i 

One half the receipts for lands, after de- 
ducting expenditures, isto be distributed among 
the States, Territories, and District of Colum- 
bia; the other half is to be invested and 
i create a fund whose income is in like manner 
to be distributed. 
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The distribution for ten years is to be on 
the basis of illiteracy, that is, of need ; after- 
wards according to the, population between 
four and twenty-one. Hach State and Terri- 
tory will be entitled to its share of the first 
distribution that, before January 1, 1878, or 
within two months of the first meeting of its 
Legislature thereafter, shall have engaged that 
it will provide by law for the free education of 
all its children between the ages of six and 
sixteen, and will apply all moneys which it 
shall receive under this act in aceordance with 
its conditions. After the first distribution 
each State will receive its share which has 
complied with the following conditions: 

First. It shall have made the provision for 
the education of its children required as above. 

Second. It shall have applied all moneys 
by it previously received, under this act, in 
accordance therewith. 7 

Third. It shall, through the proper officer 
thereof, for the year ending the 30th day of 
June last preceding such apportionment, make 
full report of the number of schools free to 
all the children thereof, the number of teach- 
ers employed, the number of school-houses 
owned, and the number of school-houses 
hired ; the total number of children taught 
during the year, the daily attendance, and the 
number of months of the year schools shall 
have been maintained in each of the several 
school districts, or divisions of said State, 
Territory, or District, and the amounts appro- 
priated by the Legislature for the purpose of 
maintaining a system of free public schools. 

These sums are to be distributed by the 
State or Territory among its school districts 
in either of the three prescribed ways, as it 
shall think fit, and to be applied only to the 
payment of teachers of common schools, ex- 
cept that a sum not exceeding fifty per cent. 
the first year, and ten afterwards, may, in the 
discretion of the State, be applied to the pay- 
ment of teachers of schools’ for the education 
of teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, while by this bill the new 
States and Territories are not put in as good 
& position as the older States, owing to the 
fact that the latter have heretofore received 
large grants of the public lands, I think the 
measure a step in the right direction and one 
that should be gladly accepted by all friends 
of education. It is surprising, 4s gentlemen 
have already remarked, that a subject so im- 
portant asthe encouragement of national edu- 
cation should have been sò long and so en- 
tirely neglected by the Government of the 
United States. 

The Territories have been and are par- 
ticularly destitute of educational advantages. 
Their situation is a peculiar one. The people 
are scattered over an immense area in small 
settlements and many of them are very poor. 
This is especially true of the two Territories 
with which I am most familiar, namely: New 
Mexico and Arizona. Ina speech delivered 
two years since by Mr, Prosser, of Tennessee, 
then a member of the House, he thus referred 
to the state of affairs in the first named of 
these Territories : 


“Thaveyetto speak of a still more signal instance 


-of bad policy which might perhaps be characterized 


as bad faith on the part of the General Government. 


* About twenty-two years ago we acquired from Mex- 


ico a territory possessing one of the most healthy 
climates in the world, beautiful and picturesque in 
its snow-capped mountains, plains, valleys, and 
streams. with exhaustless mineral, agricultural, and 
pastural resources, two hundred and seven thousand 
square miles in extent, and having some one bun- 
dred thousand people clustered in villages, thus 
being admirably situated for schools. The people 
spoke a foreign language, were poor and very ignor- 
ant, yet, for a poverty-stricken population abound- 
ing in excellent traits of character. 

“ More than two generations-of school children 
have now grown up since they have been under the 
jurisdiction of Congress; they yet speak a foreign 


language’ and they are still poor and ignorant. Had | 


Congress performed its duty in establishing schools 


among them twenty years ago New Mexico might 
to-day have been à flourishing’ State in this Union, 
a source of wealth to the nation, and a jéwetin the 
national crown.” ae ny 
Apart from what has been done in that Ter- 
ritory through the earnest efforts of the Roman 
Catholic church, little progress has been made 
in the establishment of schools. 
know that a system of free education wald 
have made the Territory a State by this time, 


but it can hardly be doubted that it would have | 
been of great benefit to the people and to all | 


their best interests. . ; 

In a speech on education by father Trach- 
ard, delivered in Santa Fé, in August last, 
that prelate attributed the state of affairs in 
New Mexico, first, to a deplorable indiffer- 
ence on the part of many parents to the 
instruction of their children, and secondly 
to the want of resources; and he spoke even 
of the church schools as of an inferior char- 
acter, and exclaimed: 

“And is the case utterly hopeless? Shall it be 
said that the people of New Mexico are condemned 
to live forever in the darkness of ignorance? Can 
no remedy be found for this lamentabie evil? 

*‘Ladies and gentlemen, under the present cit: 
cumstances I see no hope of remedy, except. in the 
Government of the United States. It is altogether 
necessary that Congress make an appropriation of 
money for educationalpurposes. It isthe only hope, 
the only remedy for ameliorating the poor condition 
of our schools.” ; 

Governor Giddings, in his. message to the 
last Legislative Assembly, (December, 1871,) 
dwells at much length and with much feeling 
upon the subject, He urges local legislation, 
intimating that the people must first show a 
disposition to do something for themselves 
before expecting congressional aid, and says: 

“ Now, if this first step could be taken and then 
the Legislature memorialize Congress setting forth 
the absolute needs of our people—the fact that 
nearly one bundred thousand people by war and 
treaty arrangements twenty-five years since fell 
into the hands of the United States in the most 
wretched. condition conceivable as to obtaining 
knowledge through the enlightened processes of edu- 
cation by books, tho whole population in the most 
indigent circumstances, and humanity required then 
and at once that their education should be provided 
for, but it was not, Twenty-five years have passed 


i away and the people of this Territory are, education- 


ally speaking, in a darker condition than when first 
brought into our nation, Now, notwithstanding 
tho financial resources of the people are so smail, 


| they are yet willing to tax themselves annually to 


the amount named. And that Congress and the 
Territory provide for anticipating the sales of school 
lands—that Congress provido for.us_ by appropriat- 
ing $100,000 to this Territory for the purposes of 
common schools—that the sum be loaned. to the 
Territory for twenty years without interest, holding 
the school] lands orso much as shall be necessary ag 
security for the payment of the principal sum,” 

Governor Safford, of Arizona, which Ter- 
ritory, it will be remembered, was some ten 
years since formed from New Mexico, in his 
message to the last Legislative Assembly, (Jan- 
uary, 1871,) says: 

. I believe it to be the duty, of the Government to 
give a helping hand to the infant Territories that 
are destined soon to become States of the Union 
and especially do I believe the Territories acquire 
from Mexico should receive marked. consideration 
in this direction. The people of these Territories 
have suddenly been transferred from another goy- 
ernment to our own. Speaking a foreign tongue, we 
call upon them to adopt our customs and obey our 
laws. They are generally weil-disposed, law-abid- 
ing citizens, and have but little means; they have 
and will continue to have an important influence 
in the governing power of the country, and it is 
essential that they should be educated in the lan- 
guage of the law that governsthem. This question 
has already been agitated in Congress, and many of 
our statesmen take a liberal view of it. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will at an early period adopt 
such measures as will at least insure education in 
the Territories.” 


During my own term of service as Governor 
of this Territory I was constantly annoyed by 
the lack of educational facilities and repeat- 
edly advised the Legislatures to devise some 
measure of relief, but the people were gener- 
ally without means to warrant taxation. The 
ravages of the hostile Indians in New Mexico 
and Arizona, owing to the lack of a fixed and 
vigorous policy upon the part of the Govern- 


I do not | 


ment, have been so constant and extensive 
that the pédple, both Américan and Mexican ‘ 
Have béen well nigh impoverished, and it 
would sedin to be at absolute duty on’ the 
part of Cotigéest fo grdnt them assistance in 
the niattéf of common schools.. The Gov- 
érnor, in the message alluded to, justly com- 
plimetits the private enterprise which hag 
established schools at one or two points in 
the Territory, aid that of thé Sisters of St. 
Joséph, who havé lately founded and brought 
to considerable perfection a séminary for the 
éducdtion of females, which hé pronounces a 
school creditable to any country, and which 
already has an attendance of about one hundred 
and fifty pupils. 

I would also Beat cheerful testimony to the 
zedloiis personal efforts on behalf of educa- 
tion made in New Mexico by Bishop Lamy, 
gidin Arizona by Bishop Sallepoint. With 
litdited toeang anid tirider many obstacles these 
worthy prélates of the Catholic church have 
donë much in & field which for some reason 
has béen almost enitirely overlooked and neg- 
lected by other religious denominations. But 
they have niot been able, nor can it be expected 
that they or that any private or religious agen- 
cies Will be, to provide free schools, such as 
are contemplated by thë bill now in hand, and 
such as dre nédéssary to carry education to 
alt classes of the people. 

Within thé last year, under an act of the 
last Legislature, an éarnést attempt has been 
made by the térritorial authorities of Arizona 
to establish sach scliools, and the Governor, 
who has madé thé subject one of especial atten- 
tion, informs me that most gratifying results 
have already been attained. In each county 
there is at least one school in successful oper- 
ation, and both parents and children are deeply 
interested and gratified, but there will be need 
of Government aid to steadily maintain these 
schools until there is a larger population. 

Not alone for American and Mexican chil- 
dren have we desired the establishment of 
common schools in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, but for the children of the friendly 
Indians have we wished for them. One 
of my earliest efforts in this House was to 
procure an allowance of $5,000 for estab- 
lishing schools among the Pimas and Mari- 
copas of Arizona, in which I was not success- 
ful. These Indians have always been peace- 
ably disposed, and ‘they are entitled to Gov- 
ernment aid if any Indians are. Their reser- 


. vations are in 4 central. part of the Territory, 


and their relations with ‘settlers and travelers 
are so intimate that it is especially desira- 
bié that their intelligence should be in every 
way advanced. The Governor inthe message 
already quoted from speaks as follows of the 
desire of these Indians for schools : 

“Ihave alluded to the Pima Indians, but in con- 


nection with this subject I desire to observe that I 
was informed by the chief of that tribe, last sum- 
mer, that what they most desired were schools to 
educate their children. He said they had means in 
abundance for théir support, butschoals were beyond 
their réach; that they had asked and plead in vain 
for them.” 

At this time, Iam glad to say, two schools 
are In Opération upon these reservations, uu- 
der the direction of the Indian agent, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has promised 
an appropriation towards their support, and 
certain benevolent ladies in New York are 
soliciting contributions. But other schools 
will be needed upon these reservations, and 
upon others throughout the ‘Territory, 80 that 
the Indian children may not be permitted, as 
has too long been the case, to grow up in ignor- 
ance, indolence, and vice. In the Territory 
of New Mexico where the Pueblo or Village 
Indians are more numerous there is even 
greater need of liberal provision for schools, 
and in other Territories having an Indian pop- 
ulation some provision must be made. 
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Writing upon this subject, in 1870, Bishop 
Lamy, of New Mexico, said: 

“Gn several oceasions we have endeavored to es- 
tablish schools in some of our Pueblo Indian yil- 
loges: but unless the Government helps us with 
some means, and also with some mild regulations 
obliging the good half-civilized to educate their 
children, we have very poor hopes of success.” 


Mr. Speaker, objection has been made to 


this bill by some gentlemen on the ground | 


that it will not give a return sufficiently large 
to provide an adequate school fund for the 
various States and Territories. This may be 
go, but it will furnish sufficient means to give 
a stimulus to educational movements and an 
inducement for local action and appropriation. 

As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr DuxxELL] 
has just remarked: 

“Thesumissaidtobesmall. Itmay proveenough 
to bring about the needed organization. But £500 
were given by Harvard, and out of it has sprung 
Harvard College. Butasmal}] sum may do the work, 
One, or two, or five, or ten, or twenty, or forty elu- 
cational people in those States may gather about 
this sum and perseverein the work of organization, 
and it. will widen and spread, I hope, uutil we find 
well developed public school systems. With this 
hope F support this bill, as voting nationally and 
not locally. We want universal educatiou in this 
Republic. We want educated masses, Ignorance 
is fearful, It is to be dreaded everywhere. Let jight 
goforth, Let education everywhere triumph; free 
education, universal education.” 


It is too late in the world’s history to need 
argument in favor of universal education. 
Under a free government it is a recognized 
essential. Washington, in a letter to Alex- 
ander Hamilton. (1796.) expressed the true 


method of establishing justice to be the edu- | 


cation of the people, “the surest means,’ he 
says, "of giving just ways of thinking to our 
citizens.’’ Just ways of thinking must pre- 
cede the establishment of justice, nor can jus- 
tice exist divorced from wisdom. 

It is too wellknown to need repetition here 
that in all nations where the question has been 
inquired. into it has been shown that crim- 
inals are generally ignorant; that as school- 
houses increase, in a corresponding ratio do 
jails and prisons diminish. In other coun- 
tries it has not been questioned that Govern- 
ment had the right to provide for the educa- 
tion of the people, and it has been considered 
a first duty. 

Said Macaulay in the British Parliament: 

“Take away education, and what are your means? 
Military force, prisons, solitary cells, peul colonies, 
gibbets, ull the other apparatus of penal laws. If, 
then, there be an end to which Government is bound 
toattain; if there are two ways only of attaining 
it; if one of these ways is by elevating the moral 
and intellectual character of the peuple, and if the 
other way is by inflicting pain, who can doubt which 
way every Government oughtto take? It seems to 
me that no proposition can be more strange than 
this: that the State ought to have the power to 
punish and is bound to punish its subjects for not 


nowing their duty, but at the same time is to take 


no step to let them know what their duty is.” 

I might cite many facts and illustrations to 
show why education cannot be prompily and 
generally diffused in the American Territories 
without the helping hand of the General Gov- 
ernment, and certain it is they cannot be set- 
tled in the manner best calculated to promote 
their development until common schools are 
well established, i 

Upon every account, so far as the absolute 
needs and highest interests of the Territories 
are concerned, should this bill, or a more lib- 
eral one, be promptly passed by the American 
Congress. 

The letters I bave received from the various 
Territories all strongly set forth the urgent 
need of such legislation, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who has given the sub- 
ject much thought, writes to me that he is 
‘t very much distressed by the general neglect 
of public instruction in the Territories.” 

I cannot better conclude my necessarily 
hurried remarks on this, the only opportanity 
granted me to discuss a great question, upon 
which I had hoped to speak at length and 
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| of Columbia and the 


' securely cur own. 


with care, than by quoting the following from 
his last report: 


_ “ After a careful examination of all the sources of 
information last year, the population of the District 
Territories was put down at 
geven hundred thousand, the number of Indians 
more or less directly cared for by the General Gov- 
ernment in the several States was fouud to be one 
hundred thousand, making a total of over eight hun- 
dred thousand. For all this population the national 
Government is as directly and intimately responsi- 
bje in all particulars as are theseveral State govern- 
ments for their own citizens. No element of this 
responsibility more completely underlies all others 
than education. It determines both the capacity 
for sentiment and action. 

* En the early history of the Government a lively 
appreciation of this responsibility was shown. Few 
acts stand out more consnicuously in the annals of 
those times than the ordinances which determined 
the character of the civilization of the northwestern 
territory. Moreover, the early settlers were chiefly 
from those portions of the Union most advanced, 
and they were likely to be the most enterprising 
of the section from which they came. Foreign in- 
terference, possible or actual, in reference to 
houndaries, perhaps quickened public attention. 
Of this nothing now exists to excite apprehension or 
put the country upon iis guard. The Yerritories are 
Open, indeed, to immigration 
from all the world, portions of them are as fully 


controlled by the higher elements of our civiliza- | 
i tion as any part of the country, while in others 


foreign immigration is much greater than formerly, 


and in some the mass of the population, as in New 


Mexico and Utah, are of foreign birth or parentage; 
thus presenting reason for anxiety that there should 
exist from the first all those institutions, especially 
common schools, upon whic 


in barmony with the sen 
elsewhere prevail, and which 

“Tt is not enough thar the form 
of liberty is recognized in the 


ofourland, 
ifthe institutions 
atutes and govern- 


ments of these Territories. Those instrumentalities | 


calculated to inspire a love of freedom, and an un- 


derstanding and appreciation of its objects, cus- |! ] er e I 
i| Instauces existing duties are the exactions of 


toms, and laws, should be-active, universal, and 
efficient.” 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN RITCHIE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
Ix rae Horst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 2, 1872. 

The House being in Commitice of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports, and to reduce internal taxes, und for other 
purposes-; 

Mr. RITCHIE said: 

Mr. CHainman: Widely as the free-trader 
and the protectionist may differ in theory, in 
practice they concur in following the long- 
settled policy of the Government, of raising 
its revenues chiefly from inport duties, and not 
by direct taxation. No one advocates the 
substitution of the latter. All agree that we 


shall have a tariff, the point of difference being | 


the principle that should govern its applica- 
tion. While some claim that the tariff should 
be constituted for protection as well as rev- 
enue, others contend that it should be treated 
as a measure for revenue only. But even 
if framed on the latter basis. it must, to the 
extent it designates as dutiable articies pro- 
duced in this country, operate a protection 
to home industry. With either kind of tariff, 
therefore, the question recurs whether the de- 
gree of protection afforded-—express in the o 
case, incidental in the other—is properly 
distributed. 

In dealing, then, with the two tariff bills 
reported respectively by the majority and the 
minority of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
since, while one emanates trom the represent- 
atives of free trade and the other from the rep- 
resentatives of protection, they alike make 
dutiable, and with varying rates, a large num- 
ber of articles whichare produced inthis coun- 
try. the practical question for us now to settle 
is, not the vexed one of the relative merits of 
free trade and protection in the abstract, but 
whether the duties proposed, within the range 


hin a peculiar sense we | 
must depend for the formation of a character fully į 
and practices which || 


ne |! 


of the aggregate amount to be raised from the 
tariff, are judiciously and fairly applied. 

‘Now, I submit that it ought to be a control- 
ling principle in the adjustment of the tariff 
that the protection it may provide should be 
equitably distributed. invidious discrimina- , 
tions should be avoided. No portion of the 
country should be favored at the expense of 
another. One class of production should not 
be fostered and another oppressed. All should 
be fairly considered and dealt with in view of 
the general welfare and a scrupulous recog- 
nition of the equality of all sections and all 
citizens before the law. Legislation that oper- 
ates class favoritism, whether so intended or 
not, is reprehensible, and should not be coun- 
tenanced, i 

Assuming that the soundness of these views 
will not be controverted, and that they should 
be accepted as a proper standard by both free- 
traders and protectionists, I find, upon exam- 


| ination, that both the tariff bills submitted are, 


in my judgment, obnoxious to the charge of 
making an inequitable discrimination against 
an industrial interest which is of much import- 
ance to the general welfare, and in which my 
State is especially interested, namely, that of 
bituminous coal. 


' I hardly need say that I cordially share the 


desire to lessen and equalize the burdens of 
our present tariff. It is in many particulars 
excessive and unequal. The amount of rev- 
enue now raised from this source could, with 
i safety to our credit, to the great relief of con- 

sumers, and without detriment or injustice to 

producers, be much reduced. In numerous 


| class or sectional cupidity, and call loudly for 
| correction. : 

But in undertaking to reform the tariff it 
should be remembered that private greed and 
sectional aggrandizement are not the only 
causes of exorbitant duties. A chief and 
potent one lies in the policy of the present 

| Administration, of—in addition to retainin 
an enormous gold surplus in the Treasury an 
meeting the heavy amount of interest—paying 
off annually about one hundred million dollars 
of the principal of the public debt: a policy so 
directly necessitating a high tariff that it is 
suspected of being cunningly devised in the 
interest of the protectionists. s 

As the Government, unlike the private in- 
dividual, who may hold productive property 
or enjoy the receipts of a lucrative business, 
| owns no profitable estates, conducts no money- 
making enterprises, and has no resources but 
! taxation in its various forms, it follows that 
whatever amount it may expend in liquidation 
of the public debt must be first collected from 
the people. 

When it is boasted, therefore, that one hun- 
dred millions of the public debt has been paid, 
it does not mean that by a wise management of 
pubiic resources that are distinct and apart 


| trom the private wealth of the country so much 


of the financial burden has been lifted from 
the people and borne by the Government, but, 
stripped of all specious guise and indirection, 
it is simply and nakedly equivalent to saying 
that one hundred millions have been firstlevied 
from the private property and private earn- 
ings of the people, from the savings of econ- 
omy and the wages of labor, and then trans- 


| ferred to the public ereditors. Indeed, the 


amount expended by the Governmentis merely 
the unerring index by which to ascertain 
exactly to what extent private resources and 
private enterprise have been drained and 


burdened. s 
The amount raised by the Government may 


show, indeed, that the actual wealth of the 
country has net been exhausted, on the plain 
arithmetical principle that you cannot pay 
what you do not bave; but that is the only 
financial significance there isin such an ex- 
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hibit.. It by no means follows that the amount 
may not be disproportioned to current ability ; 
that it may not be in excessof what the returns 
of property and business can fairly bear; and 
that thus the capital, so to speak, of the coun- 
try is being consumed in meeting the exaction. 

As no one questions the solvency of the 
country, our credit does not require to be sus- 
tained by extortionate levies; and while we 
may be able to comply with the demands of 
the customs officer and the internal tax-gath- 
erer, it is stili nevertheless true that to the 
extent their demands may be lessened will 
business be stimulated and property enhanced 
in value. 

Surely, as the country is just emerging from 
an exhausting war, and is not yet, by reason 
of protracted military rule and political dis- 
order in an extensive and naturally productive 
section. of it, fully restored to the developing 
agencies of peace, it should for the present 
be granted the fullest exemption from finan- 
cial burden practicable. 

No exaction but what is absolutely unavoid- 
able should be imposed. And, as in a few 
years, if not overstrained, our capacity for pay- 
ing the principal of our debt will be doubled, 
such increase of our ability to pay will be 
equivalent to a reduction of our indebtedness 
one half. It is obvious that as the assessable 
basis, or wealth, is increased the weight of 
pecuniary obligation is relatively lessened. It 
would seem, then, to be the part of wisdom (it 
being within our own option by the terms of 
our indebteduess) to graduate our liquidation 
according to our increasing ability to pay. 
Why should a debtor embarrass his business, 
eat up his profis, and draw on his capital, in 
straining to discharge his note before it is due, 
when he knows that by waiting ull its maturity 

` he will be able to pay it without discomfort, 
and have accumulated a surplus, and extended 
his business besides ? 

If it were necessary to satisfy the public 
creditor that the debt is secure, a rate of tax- 
ation sufficient for that purpose might be 
justigGed; but as the creditor, so tar from 
doubting our solvency, would greatly prefer 
that bis claim shouid not be discharged, it 
seems to be most short-sighted and unthrifty 
to strain and overload the property and busi- 
ness pursuits and enterprises of tbe people, 
as is now done, to effect a premature and 
rapid extinguishment of the public debt, when 
by a more gradual process we could lighten 
the weight while it is felt the beaviest, aud in 
a tew years, made fewer by lessening the bur- 
den now, pay it off without comparatively 
feeling it, © Moreover, the burden imposed by 
the present policy as to the public debt is not 
only the amount expressly raised for its annual 
reduction, but also includes tbe increased 
price paid by consumers on articles on which 
duty is laid in order to provide for this reduc- 
tion 5 aud yet so enamored is this Adminis- 
tration of its present unsound and delusive 
financiering, that it not only imposes the 
heavy burden indicated, but incurs besides 
the cost of the premium on gold in its effort 
for the payment of the debt before it is due, 
and to ereditors who prefer to indulge! No 
wonder that a system so injudicious and waste- 
fulis suspected of being devised in the inter- 
ests of those who enjoy the fruits of the ex- 
orbitant tariif rates that it renders inevitable, 

But to return from what may be somewhat 
of a digression to the consideration of the 
degres of reduction now proposed, Í repeat 
that the reduction should be «quitably dis- 


tributed. I protest thatitis not just that almost | 
the only article in which Maryland is inter- | 
ested of the four thousand that enjoy protec- | 
tion should be singled ont for a grossly larger | 
reduction than nearly every gther article in the | 
long catalogue, while the giant and pampered 

monopolies that are chargeable with the real | 


causes of grievance are left comparatively 
undisturbed, In the case of no other of the 
principal staples of productive industry is the 
percentage of proposed reduction so great | 
and that of the proposed actual duty so small 
as in that of the article of bituminous coal. lt 
is a singular, not to say suspicious coinci- 
dence, that while the majority and the minority 
of the commitree—the accredited champions, 
respectively, of free trade and of protection— 
differ irreconcilably in most of their views, 
and as to many items, they readily unite in 
recommending a reduction of the duty on bitu- 
minous coal, and to precisely the same extent, 
namely, from the existing duty of one dollar 
anda quarter per ton down to fifty cents per ton. 

While the stony foundations of this massive 
edifice are almost made to quake, and the air 
is literally, as well as figuratively, rent in the 
shock of collision between these apparently 
implacable warriors, when they come in the 
surging of the strife to that part of the field 
underlaid with bituminous coal, some subtle 
enchantment suddenly steals over their fiery 
spirits, and, reining their chargers, dropping 
their lances, a truce is called, and, in a gra- 
cious spiritof propitiation, a sacrifice is offered 
to the asperities of both sides by a proposed 
joint immolation of the leading mining indus- 
try of my State. By yielding us up to the 
vengeance of free trade the knights of protec- 
tion secure proportionate immunity for inter- 
ests they prize more dearly, while, by a relent- 
less massacre of our infantile interest, which 
marshals but a small community for its de- 
fense, the doughty knights in the advance line 
of free trade win au easy victory, and make a 
show of laurels thas cover their repulse in 
quarters where the forces were more equal 
and the fight more stubborn. 

While calico hasbeen approached with cau- 
tion, wool has been treated with a respect 
bordering on veneration, and iron, pig at 
that, has been most circumspectly assailed; 
when bituminous coal becomes in ils turn the 
object of atiack, the forces of protection 
actually reéntorce those of free trade in a 
common and furious assault that aims to be 
nothing short of a massacre—an assault whose 
vindictiveness is measurably explained and 
proportioned by the known smaliness of the 
torce interested in its defense and the degree 
of impunity with which so truculent an ou- 
slaught can be made. 

Sir, itis a sorry sight to behold the chosen 
leaders of the free-trade onset, retiring with 
confessed discomfiture from their assault upon 
the citadels of protection, aud surrendering, 
almost with a salute of colors, much for which 
they contended to the serried ranks that cham- 
pion the great industries of the North and 
Hast, turn with fury upon litile Maryland, 
there to wreak their sense of disappuintment | 
and retrieve something of their lost prestige ! 

Justly may we complain, { think, when the 
free-trade side of the committee concedes to 
tbe other a duty of from fifty to sixty per cent. 
on their favorite staples, and at the same time 
reduces the protection on soft coal to the piti- 
ful figure of but nineteen per cent. No other 
leading commodity has been reduced in the 
same proportion or accorded so little actual 
duty. It is of this inequality I complain, not, 
of the effort to lower the tariff. 

To show somewhat in detail how invidious 
and gross is the discrimination, I need but 
state that even the bill reported from the free- 
trade side of the committee, which aims at a 
more thorough revision than the other, retains 
a duty of forty-nine per cent. upon wool, fifty- 
eight per ceut. upon clotb, ninety-three per 
cent. upon flannel, eighty-eight per cent. upon | 
blankets, eighty-two per cent. upon woolen | 
hats, forty-eight per cent. upon woolen shirts, 
seventy-three per cent. upon worsted goods, 


fifty eight per cent, upon women’s and chil- 


dren’s dress goods, twenty-seven to thirty- 
nine per cent. upon cottous, forty-nine per 
cent. upon calicoes, thirty-nine per cent. vpen 
pig iron, thirty-seven per cent. upon railroad 
bars, thirty per cent. upon hammers and 
sledges, thirty-five per cent. upon manufac- 
tared steel, fifty per cent. upon salt, twenty 
per cent. upon leather, and, as I have stated, 
but nineteen per cent. upon bituminous coal; 
thus securing to all those other leading arti- 
cles largely more than double the percentage 
of protection proposed for coal. I am will- 
ing that coal sball bear its fair proportion of 
curtailment in the effort.to lighten the general 
burden, and I will promptly agree to a reduc- 
tion from the present rate of one dollar and 
a quarter to ove dollar per. ton, although that 
is a greater percentage than the proposed 
average of reduction. Surely it is nota just 
method of revision to subjeet a particular 
jndustry suddenly to double the loss of pro- 
tection imposed on others of the same general 
class and leave it with not half as much abso- 
lute duty. 

We stand ready and anxious to codperate 
in a wise, thorough, and just revision of the 
tariff, but we demand an equitable distribu- 
tion of the custom duties. lo all fairness, if 
you raise the cry for free coal, see that you 
mingle with it a ery for free cottons, free wool- 
ens, and free iron also. But we ean join no 
discordant chorus that clamors for free coal 
and protected calico in the same breath. We 
will keep pace with you in an intelligent gen- 
eral reduction of the tariff; but we ask that 
our young and struggling industry shall not 
be selected as a victim or a scape-goat, but 
shall be brought within the pale of the same 
consideration you extend to others. True, 
we do not possess imposing phalanxes of Rep- 
resentatives to defend and enforce our just 
claims, and wage a war of retaliation where 
they zre unheeded. We have not the power, 
capital, and combinations that the long-fos- 
tered, influential industries of the North and 
New England can bring to bear in their be- 
half. Our appeal is not to your sense of 
safety, but to your sense of justice. This, 
however, should but strengthen us with high- 
minded men; for the truly noble are prompt- 
est to accord the right wheré the strength is” 
lacking to coerce it. 

So far as the clamor for a redaction of the 
daty on coal elaims to be justified by the ex- 
toriionate prices heretofore caused by strikes 
and combinations, itis at ence disingenuous 
and baseless. Those strikes and combinations 
have been confined exclusively to the anthra- 
cite variety. Moreover, the statisties of the 
last fifteen years demonstrate that the price of 
bituminous coal has not sympathized with that 
of anthracite, as was signally iJlustrated dur- 
ing the memorable hard-coal strike of 1871, 
which lasted nearly four months, when thas 
kind of coal weutup immensely in price, while 
soft coal was actually lower during the whole 
season than it had been the year previous. 
This want of correspondence in price is due 
in a measure to the creditable business prin- 
ciples on which the soft-coal trade has been 
conducted, but is also due to an important 
faet which should prevent the confounding of 
the two varieties, either in public prejudice or 
tariff legislation. The hard and soft coal are 
practically different commodities. While in 
an emergency they may be forced in au im- 
perfect degree to take each other’s place for 
some purpose:, they are respectively so supe- 
rior in the uses to which they are commonly 
applied, and haveeach such special adaptabili- 
ties, that they cannot be treated to advantage 
as similar or exchangeable commodities. An- 
thracite is especially suited for domestic fuel; 
bituminous is immeasurably superior for gas 
and steam generation, They wiil not be sub- 
stituted for each other except under foreed 
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conditions, and are substantially as different 
from each other as wood is from them both, 
aud are no more to be confounded in ecouomic 


relations. Besides, anthracite coal, in connec- | 


tion with which the oppressive strikes and 
combinations have taken place, is free of duty 
now. Liis bituminous only on which there is 
a tariff. 

In view of these facts, the graphic pictures 
of suffering among the poor of the eastern 
cides, caused by the high price of coal, fur- 
nish uo pretext for the ery for free coal as 
agaiust bituminous, because the coal which 
they used, aud for which they were obliged to 
pay famine prices, was the anthracite, which 
is already free from tarif. Iris the trick of 
the demagogue or an unscrupulous enemy to 
seek to laden one industry with the offenses 
of another; and as there is now no duty upon 
anthracite, it is a perverse and baleful logic 
that would inflict a penalty for wrongs perpe- 
trated in its behalf on another interest, not 
only unoffending, but which has, so far as its 
nature would admit, by not sympathizing in 
price, and thus taking advantage of the ueeds 
of the people, mitigated the hardships inflicted 
through the extortions of the other. 

Wie the policy continues, dativg from the 
foundation of the Government, of raising the 
public revenue chiefly by tariff duties, there 
are strong considerations why bituminous coal 
should be made dutiable. The revenue it afford- 
ed last year was $538,000; no inecnsiderable 
sum, in view of the pressing ueeds of the Gov- 
ernment, and remembering that if coal be 
made free this amount must be made up from 


‘as New England presses for protection on 


| principle merely of fair play, in objecting to 


' brought into competition, l 
| repeal or reduce the duty is, in effect, a prop- || 
| been annually imported from Nova Scotia 
| since the duty of $1 25 per ton was.imposed, 


building of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, Western Maryland, 
and other existing and projected railroads, 
which would scarcely have been undertaken 
apart from the anticipated profits, direct 
and indirect, of the coal trafic, she has now 
employed, I suppose, at least $60,000,000. 
Sir, my State being thus interested, so long 


manufactures, the West for protection on | 
wool, and Michigan and Wisconsin for pro- | 
tection on lumber, I would be justified, onthe 


their united clamor for free coal, but I have, 
looking to the past and the intrinsic value of |, 
coal to the enterprises of all sections, the 
broader justification of established national 
policy and the national welfare. 

Since the British province of Nova Scotia 
is virtually the only source of importation with 
which our bituminous coal production is! 
the proposal to 


osition to increase the advantages of our for- 
eign rival. Undertbe reciprocity treaty, which 
went into effect J une. 1854, and expired March, 
1866, coal was admitted tree of duty from the | 
British possessions. On its termination the | 
present duty of $1 25 per ton was. enacted. |: 
We have therefore, in the operation of the | 
reciprocity treaty, and in the effect of the duty © 


‘since imposed, reliable data from which to |; 


: consumers has been, and is likely to be, 


determine how the quantity of home produc- 
tion, the supply generally, aud the price toi} 


' affected by the absence or existence of the |, 


an jucreased duty on other articles or a higher | 


rate of internal taxation. 
entitled to great weight that it has been the 


practice of the Government for half a century, | 


and through all Administrations, to lay a duty 
on bituminous coal. The precedent thus set 
was founded in wisdom. 
a coal-bearing territory of about eight thou- 
sand five hundred square miles, the coal-bear- 
ing area of the United States covers about 
six hundred thousand square miles. 


volves in an age of steam to a naiiou compet- 
ing with the leading Powers of the world ia 


- the fields of manufactures and commerce, and | 


looking to its means of attack aud defense in 
case of war, our statesmen were not slow to 
discern that our inierest lay in the fullest devel- 
opment of our coal industry. 


ing, always a considerable duty. 


Not only was the foundation of this policy i! 
a sound one, but, because such has been the || 
policy for so long a period, it should not be || 
lt is of the first importance | 


lightly reversed. 
to industrial enterprises that there should be 
steadiness and consistency iu the adjustment 
of tariff duties to articles of home production, 


and especially so in the case of an article | 


requiriug so much capital for its working a 
bituminous coal. Good faith requires that the 
Government. should not hastily inflict disaster 
upon those who have invested heavily in the 
development of this interest on the strength 
of an established policy of fifty years. Upon 
the faith of this friendly policy the State of 
Maryland, which I have the honor in part to 
represent, has ventured largely. The coal- 
fields of Alleghany by the fostering hand of 


the Government were held up to excite her | 
enterprise and invite her investment, and, in 
consequence, of public and private capital, in | 


the purehase and working of the mines, aud 
associated and depéndent interests, and in the 


It is also a fact | 


hal 


While England has l 


With all iJ 
this latent wealth, and the capabilities it iu- | 


As illustrative |) 
of this, the history of the tariff shows that | 
while the duty is now $1 20 per ton, during | 
the administrations of John Quincy Adams, j 
Andrew Jackson, and Martin Van Buren a |; 
duty of $1 G8 per ton was uniformly main- Hl 
tained ; and during every subsequent Adminis- |} 
tration there bas been, while somewhat vary- i 


i| increase has been from 1,989,247 to 4,641,722 f 
tons; that is, in the eleven years, when free, || 
| 1,829,566; in the six years, with the daty, 
| 2,652,475 Tons. 


| the treaty, when coal was admitted free, the 


| ing only the six succeeding years, from 1865 i rtati 
i mene it. 


duty, and the wisdom of the policy that would || 


Tonnage of American bituminous coal 


paralyze or cripple this valuable home indus: 
try, and place us for our great motive power. 
in peace and war at the mercy of our! an- 
cient enemy.”’ è a4 

The quantity of coal raised and shipped in 
the province of Nova Scotia, according to 
J. Rutherford, Chief Inspector of Mines, has 
been as follows: Lg 


i 


, (the first year of the treaty). 


on the termination of the treaty, as when, 
during its existence, there was no duty at- all, 
evidencing, what is also weil known otherwise, 
that the cost of producing and bringing provin- 
cial coal to our eastern markets is so much 
less than that attending our own that the duty 
paid by the former does not materially affect 
its profits. 

I here furnish a statement exhibiting the 


; number of tons of American bituminous coal 


used in the Atlantic sea-board States for the 
years from 1854 to 1871, inclusive: 


used in the Atluntic sea-board States. 


i piui 
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It will be perceived that from the year 1854 || 
to 1865, the eleven years of the duration of | 


yearly American production increased from | 
59,681 ions to but 1,959,247 tons, while dur- 


to 1872, the duty being $1 25 per ton, the 


The statistics as to the pro- | 
portion furnished from Alleghany county, in 


The increased facilities of transportation 
have doubiless had much to do, with the.aug- 


| mentation of the production in Pennsylvania ; 
but it must be remembered there would. be 


no inducement to supply. the means of trans- 
portation for coal unless it:were profitable. to 
The one flows from the other. The 
additional facilities for. transportation, and 
the lucrative employment to capital and labor 
involved in works of internal improvement, 
are beneficial results of the imposition of the 


| duty, which, while indirect, areas much to be 


reckoned in summing up its advantages, and 


; : : 
` Eia f to be taken into as tender consideration, ag 
ee 903493 |; the coal interest proper. I ee aes 
i871... 2,345,158 i The next inquiry, and a very material one, 
ie 7 : 1 : 
showing, as to our Maryland production, an 18, how has the price. of the article . been 
increase in the eleven years of the treaty of |, affected? Has the tariff daty been added to 


| 
> . 7 i 
in the six years since || 
i 


it? If not, but, on the contrary, the increased 
production caused by its imposition has. in 
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fact made the price lower than it was when 
coal was admitted free, then the tariff has 
operated to the relief of the consumer. 

Let us turn to the statistics, (bearing in 
mind that while provincial coal is well adapted 
for gas, the better quality and greater safety 
of our soft coal for steam fuel commands for 
it relatively a higher price.) From the Bos- 
ton Shipping List and Price Current I take 
the average yearly price of Nova Scotia coal 
a Boston for the period of ten years from 
1861 to 1871, as follows: 


Average price 
per year, Duty. 


DBL... sarees we $4 6 Free, 
1862... 5 6 Free, 
1863. 74 Free, 
4864 10 40 Free. 
1865 9 60 Free, 
1866... 8 54 $1 25 
1867 8 10 12 
1868 .8 16 1 25 
1869. 7 18 125 
1670 . 66 125 
1871.. 125 


average price per ton of twenty-two hundred 
and forty pounds of Cumberland coal, deliv- 
ered on board vessel at Baltimore, Maryland, 
together with the average freight to Boston: 


Average Average 
Averagefor freightto costin 


Boston. Boston, 

$2 25 $5 69 
2 42 6 65 
3 28 8 85 
3 39 10 23 
3 79 11 36 
3 53 9 47 
2 68 7 65 
3 21 7 92 
2 83 7 80 
2 64 7 36 
273 7 45 


rom an examination of ihe foregoing it will 
be found that the average price at Boston of 

“the Nova Scotia coal for the five years since 
the imposition of the duty of $1 25 has been 
seventy-three cents less per ton, and of the 
Cumberland coal $1 66 less per ton at Boston 
and $1 21 less per ton at Baltimore—where 
the former never comes and never will, from 
the cost of transportation and local relations— 
than it was during the last five years of the 
reciprocity treaty, when Nova Scotia coal paid 
no duty whatever. 

I concede that as the transportation of coal 
from our Alleghany region was interrupted at 
times during the war the effect of this circum- 
stance would be to raise the price; but the fact 
nevertheless remains that since the expira- 
tion of the treaty, and with transportation un- 
interrupted, the price of coal has steadily 
declined, 

It is a fact worthy of note that in the winter 
of 1864-65, taking advantage of the derange- 
ment of our trade by hostilities along the bor- 
der, the price of Nova Scotia coal was run up 
till it reached the extortionate average for the 
month of February, 1865, of $15 50 per ton! 
This exhibition of oppressive cupidity should 
teach us to rely upon the development of our 
own and not upon a foreign interest. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. RITCHIE. With pleasure. 

Mr. CONGER. If, under the reciprocity 
treaty, the price of coal was higher than it is 
now, would not the argument be a good one to 
show that, the reciprocity treaty restored, the 
coal of the producers along our mountain 
sides would bring a higher price than it does 
now? 

Mr. RITCHIE. My answer is that the 
interest of the consumer is to be considered 
as well as that of the producer. Further, 
increase of price is not indicative of the 
prosperity of a home industry when that 
increase 1s OWing, as in the case in point, to 
the curtailment and interruption of that 
industry, and the advantage taken of the dimi- 
nation of production by a foreign competitor. 


To resume: the field of competition between | 


our American and the Nova Scotia coal is on 


the Atlantic sea board north of Philadelphia ; | 


that is, somewhat in New York city and mainly 
in New England. ‘The freight charges from 
Nova Scotia wouid be too great, even were the 


duty entirely repealed, for consumers in the 


interior to procure that coal. 

In adjusting the duty, therefore, we ought 
to consider the great advantages the provin- 
cial coal production has over our own, In the 
first place, while the wages of the American 
miner is about sixty-five cents per ton, in the 

rovinces the miner is not paid half that much. 
n thesecond place, and a most material cir- 
cumstance it is in favor of oar foreign rival, 
while our bituminous coal-fields lie over two 
hundred miles from tide-water, and are bur- 
dened with the cost of that distance of land 
transportation, the farthest of the provincial 
mines is not ten miles inland, so that they have 
only the comparatively inexpensive transport- 
ation by waler in getting to market. As the 
freight from Baltimore and Georgetown to 
Boston and New York is just about equal to 
that from Pictou to Boston and New York, say 
$2 50 per ton, it is apparent that the differ- 
ence against us is, in addition to the difference 
in cost of mining, the cost incurred in getting 
our coal from the mouth of the mine on board 
the vessel at tide-water. This cost is at least 
three dollars per ton. 

l here append a detailed statement of the 
cost of mining and delivering coal from the 
Alleghany coal-fields of Maryland, on board 
of vessels at Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
as published by Hon. James C. Clark, president 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company : 

: Per ton. 
2090 679 


g 


Cost of mining... 
Timber and mach A ng 
chutes and superintendence, and tram-ways 
and all other expenses, to place coal on 


board of cars at mines 25 
Railroad freight and ch 
caual, average haul 23 miles 
120 feet per mile... . 69 
Wharfage at Cumber P 5 
All other shipping expe i 5 
: z 


&e.... 
Toll by 
town, M8 miles, 4 cent per ton per mile 
Boat freights, transportation charges, &¢ 
Transshipment, wharfage, agents, cl 
office, rent, Xe., at Georgetown..... 


Cost on board of vessels... 
Add for royalty on the c 


$4 10 


= 


This gives the actual cost of coal on board of 
vessels at tide- water, 

The cost by rail to Baltimore is greater. 

Just here 1 would remark, in reply to the 
retort that freights are too high, that I am 
advised the tolls upon the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal are thirty-three per cent. less than 
on any other canal in the country, with the 
exception of one of the Erie canals, and one 
other in Ohio; and that the freights on the 


Baltimore and Ohio railroad compare favor- | 
ably, considering its high grades, with those | 


of other trunk lines. 


But, if too high, the coal i 


owners do not control them, and are no more | 


responsible and no more to be censured for 
exorbitant freights than the farmer who sends 
his grain, the milier his flour, the tanner his 
leather, the jumberman his lumber, or than 
the passenger for the price of his ticket. The 
interest of all these would be promoted by 
cheaper rates : butas long as you tax iron, steel, 
and machinery as you do, the railroad compa- 
nies will have a reasonable pretext for. meet- 
ing their increased expenses by increasing the 
price of freighis, 

You should reduce the tariff on artieles that 
make transportation high before you reduce 
the profits of the cual producer, who has to pay 
it. You might as properly attempt to reform 
the charges of railroad transportation on wheat, i 


by lowering the price the farmer receives for 
his grain in the cily markets, as to seek to 
reduce freights on coal by lowering its price 
through a reduction of the duty. If, as we 
believe, the reduction of the duty to one dol- 
lar per ton would be as much as would be 
fair and judicious, a greater reduction might 
possibly lower freights; but it would be 
because of the depressing effect upon the coal 
interest, and the consequent diminution of the 
amount of tonnage to be carried. 

As the actual cost of Cumberland coal at 
the pit’s mouth is about ninety cents per ton, 
and it can be there bought for one dollar per 
ton, the Nova Scotia coal, notwithstanding the 
duty it pays, is much more profitable. ‘Taking 
the average price of the latter at Boston for 
the six years since the duty of $1 25 per ton 
was imposed, which is $7 62, and making the 
liberal allowance of five dollars per ton for 
cost of mining, transportation, and the duty, 
the gains of the provincial companies are 
shown to have béen enormous. Even at the 
price last year, to which it. was reduced by the 
increased production of American coal since 
the expiration of the treaty, the profit on the 
foreign coal has been nearly double that of the 
selling price of our coal at the pit’s mouth. 
What must have been the hoardings of the 
grasping operators in foreign coal when, taking 
advantage of our war troubles, with no duty to 

ay, they actually put up the price of their coal 
in Boston harbor to $15 50 per ton by the 
cargo! Surely those who have reaped and are 
reaping such exorbitant profits from the p ck- 
ets of American consumers may fairly cou- 
tribute, through a tariff they do not feel, to 
lighten the burdens with which we are op» 
pressed, and should not be assisted to embar- 
rass our coal industry, now known to realize 
barely a living profit—its profit on a ton of 
coal in the eastern cities not being ten cenis, 
and scarcely a company last year yielding a 
six per cent. return. 

Yet, reasonable as is such an expectation, 
it will be found on investigation that the ery 
for free coal has been gotten up in the interest 
of capitalists, manufacturers,and corporations, 
that are intrenched in monopoly, bloated by 
inordinate profits, and some of them reeking 
with the spoils of bounty and protection. 

The report of the Pictou Mining Company, 
organized since the expiration of the reci- 
procity treaty, and the establishment of the 
duty of $1 25 on coal, diseloses that a large 
majority of the directors are citizens of the 
United States, and that these mines are 
largely owned by eastern capitalists. This 
report shows that these American gentlemen 
have not invested their capital without con- 
sidering the effects of the duty upon prospect- 
ive protits, and that returns are, notwith- 
standing, most remunerative. On page 15 we 
have this statement: 

‘Pictou coal, of like character for steam and gas 
as ours, has been sold the past year at the vessel’s 
side in Pictou upper harbor for $2 25 per ton, leav- 
ing for profit $1 65 per ton, United States currency. 
We will eount for this estimate only upon sales at 
two dollars per ton, thus leaving ns one dollar profit 
at least upon each ton mined and delivered. The 
production of the comparatively insignificant quan- 
tity of forty-five thousand tons only, whieh would 
be the work of but three or four months, will pey, at 
one dollar per ton, six per eent. in gold upon the 


ten dollars per share par value of the whole stock 
of $750,000.” 


“This, upon the face of it”— 
Remarks a reviewer— 


“is not an exorbitant profit; but when (see upon 
page 7 of same report) the above nominal cap- 
ital of $750,000 represents a cash outlay of only 
$35,000, it appears that the dividend would be over 
fifty per cent. per annam upon actual capital in- 
vested at the above small production. 
., Aud were the production per annum doubled, 
it would be equivalent to returning to the inve tors 
in this operation the whole amount of their invest- 
ment each year. _ 

The profit which they acknowledge is greater 
than the price at which the producers of Ameiican 
coal sell their product at tho mince.” 


1872.] 


ee 
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Another active and interested advocate of 
the repeal of the duty, though concealed 
behind the champions and employing the 
honeyed phrases of free trade, are the gas 
mouopolies of New York and Brooklyn. The 
seeming pauper—freezing from the high price 
of authracire, already free, and curiously beg- 
ging relief through the abolition of the duty on 
bituminous, made more plentiful and cheaper 
by the duty—closely scrutinized, proves to 
be the bloated monopolist, who, already a 
millionaire from exorbitant profits on gas, 
would become still richer at the expense of 
our struggling industry by the additional 
gains that would accrue from the free importa- 
tion of foreign coal. Some idea may be 
formed of what consideration should be shown 
the hypocritical clamor from this source from 
the fact that the notorious Tweed, shortly 
after his arrest for complicity with what are 
called the “Tammany Corruptions,’’ sold 
$1,000,000 of his stock in the Metropolitan 
Gas-Light Company, whose par value is $100, 
for $860 a share! The stock of the Mauhbat- 
tan Gas Company, when found at all, brings 
two hundred and eighty to three bundred 
dollars on the $100 par value; and the 
Brooklyn Gas Company $239 on the $100. 
And even the original stock, the stock whose 
par value is $100, has been “ watered’? four 
or five times. And on this ‘watered’ basis, 
with gas, say at $2 25 per thousand feet in 
New York and $2 75 in Brooklyn, the annual 


divideuds range from tweuty-live to forty per | 


cent. 

It ill becomes the Representative with such 
constituents as the gas companies of New York 
toinveigh against the struggling industries of 
the distant Alleghanies. That kind of crusade 
against alleged monopoly, which serves a for- 
eign interest at the expense of our own, and 
pampers the engorged gas corporations of a 
great metropolis, challenges neither my admi- 
ration norconfidence. Herethe gallantcharger 
of free trade, whether consciousiy or not, is 
bestridden and spurred by the very imperson- 
ation of monopoly. It is an odd and sorry 
spectacle to see an intellect with a free trade 
pedigree and a free trade prance, and whose 
housings scintillate with sarcasm and jingle 
with wit, mounted and used by so obese, so 
unsightly, and so incongruous a rider. The 
same bills that propose to reduce the protec- 

. tion to coal at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty per cent. repeal the internal revenue tax 
on gas, which last year yielded a revenue of 
$2.573, 123, while retaining other really oppress- 
iveand odious features of the internal revenue 
system. 

Bat the cry for free coal is most vociferous 
from the capitalists and manufacturers of New 
England, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
having taken the lead two years ago by in- 
structing its Representatives to urge a repeal 
of the duty. While these are the ‘‘especial 
wards” of protection; while at every step in 
the production of a ton of coal, and at every 
stage of its transportation, the producer is 
directly and indirectly taxed for the benefit 
of eastern manufacturers; while the miner is 
taxed almost on every article he eats, to the 
very salt with which he seasons his potato, 
the molasses on his bread and the sugar in 
his coffee, and in everything he wears, from 
the shoe upon his feet, with which he walks 
to his daily labor, to the oil that lights him 
and the tool he wields in performing it, the 
greedy, unappeasable avarice of New England 
cries for more, and would take the fleece of 
our single lamb and add it to the rich shear- 
ings of her already countless flocks. 

I confess to some surprise in seeing many 
western members aiding New England to 
depress a home industry which it is the 
interest of the West to encourage, in the effort 
to increase the importation of foreign coal, 
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| goes at correspondingly reduced freights. 


when it can in nowise inure to the benefit of 
the interior. It is manifest that if coal be 
admitted even free the cos: of overland trans- 
portation, which now burdens our own pro- 
duction in seeking the sea-board, would pre- 
vent its successful competition with the coal 
of the. Alleghanies. 
it is obvious, from this cause would not 
cheapen our own coal to inland consumers; 
indeed, the effect might be, that, driven by 
foreign competition from the Atlantic sea- 
board, where alone the Nova Scotia coal can 


i be carried to advantage, aud thus circum- 


scribed in market and production, our coal 
producers would be driven to compensate for 
the restriction by charging higher prices in 
their local and western trade where they would 
have a monopoly. Moreover, it must occur, 
on reflection, that it is a positive advantage to 
the West to have a large non-agricultural 


| community along our Alleghany mountains. 
' Such a population furnishes a market for the 


western farmer, and at the same time saves 


| him the freight he would incur in sending his 


produce further eastward. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that 
the development of our Alleghany coal-fields, 


| and the direct and advantageous connection 
| of our Maryland public works with them, has 


effected the establishment of lines of ocean 
steamers from Baltimore to Europe, whose 
increased facilities in running from that port 
largely redound to the benefit of the West. 
So long as our Alleghany coal-fields can be 
prosperously worked, the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, by operating these Atlantic lives as 
part of itsown enterprise, may be expected to 
be able to furnish coal to these steam vessels, 
as it does now, at the rate of $2 50 per ton 
less than New York or Boston can furnish 
the Cumberland coal. which is preferred, when 
the disparity is not too great, for generating 
steam on shipboard. This is asaving in first- 
class vessels of $2,000 a trip, a saving which 
enables them to take out and bring back r 

s 
the outgoing cargoes are largely made up of 
western produce, and theincoming are largely 


| consigned to the West in exchange, itis clearly 


not the interest of the Westto cripple the coal 
industry of Maryland, and as a consequence 
the commercial capabilities of Baltimore city, 
which are so intimately identified with western 
prosperity. 

As to the charge that it is inconsistent to 
profess a desire for a reduction of the tariff, 
and yet contend for a duty on a particular 
article in which one’s own State happens to 
be interested, I submit that there is no incon- 
sistency in a readiness to revise the tariff part 


passu with other interests, and in objecting to | 


a discrimination against the product peculiar to 
your own section. So long as the principle 
of protection is admitted into the tariff it 


would be suicidal folly to assent toa duty upon | 
| the productions of every State but your own, 


or, what isequivalent, acquiesce in a duty that 
is grossly disproportioned. It is only by an 
equitable distribution of duty that equilibrium 
can be maintained which wiil save one interest 
from being sacrificed by the tribute it is made to 
pay to others. And so far from regarding it as 
censurableina Representative to be jealous for 
the interests of his own State or section, it is in 
my judgment commendable so long as he asks 
only for equal consideration, or it can be 
shown that the local interest and the general 
welfare go together. 


I confess to a spirit of watchfulness in regard 


to the coal industry of Alleghany county, for it 
has been, and isnow, intimately connected not | 
only with the prosperity of my district, but also 
of my State at large. Theamount of capital we 
have invested in the mining industry proper;the 
many and varied mercantile, mechanical, and 
agricultural interests springing from, dependent 
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on, or connected in one way and another with it; 
the sums invested in our internal improve- 
ments, which it is probable would never have 
been consummated, even if projected, but for 
the alluring wealth of our bituminous coal- 
fields; the facilities supplied to the farmer in 
getting his produce to market, and the em- 
ployment furnished to labor, in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of these public works; 
the impulse to population, general business, 
and the value of land from contiguity te these 
highways; the advancement in wealth, būsi- 
ness enterprise, and commercial power of our 
State metropolis, interwoven as these arè 
with our railroads, and the coal ‘trade that 
largely invoked and largely feeds them; the 
prospect that at no distant day the- rapidly 
augmenting revenues of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal will life the burden of our entire 
| State tax from the shoulders of our people; 
| the stimulus to general prosperity arising from 
the development of oar mineral wealth, ‘as 
illustrated in the case of Alleghany county, 
which in 1840 contained a population of but 
15,690, was without an avenue to market, and 
transpofted not asingle ton of coal—in whose 
| borders the stroke of hardly a single pick ar 
hammer waked the primeval silence of her 
mountains—with no shaft probing to her hidden 
| wealth, no furnace, rolling-mill, or engine to 
i seize that wealth when once unearthed and 
| quadruple it in value—and_ now boasting a pop- 
‘ulation of forty thousand and an assessed 
value of $25,000,000, pouring from its caverns 
richer jewels than the talismanic word’ of Ali 
Baba e'er unlocked, its hill-side brilliant 
with the flashing torches of its furnace-fires 
and echoing with the inspiring clangor of. its 
many machine-shops and rolling: mills—gigan - 
tic highways, prodigies of skill and enterprise; 
waiting upon the products of her industries, 
and bearing, upon the threshold of her devel- 
opment, as part of ber wealth, 2,845,153 tons 
| of coal annually to the sea-board ; and remem- 
bering how different from all this it would be 
if that mining industry and those highways‘of 
intercourse and transportation had ‘never felt 
! tbe hand of enterprise, or weré now to 
be palsied—all these considerations rouse me 
to resist any unjust, invidious, and hostile 
legislation, And knowing that’ a prospérous 
and justly-conducted industry communicates 
its benign influences, through the relations of 
business, beyond the limits of its geographical 
home to the entire country, I feel that in op- 
| posing a policy that would prostrate the pro- 
duction of our bituminous coal I am ‘serving 
| not only a local interest, but at the same time 
j the publie good also. ; : 
Mr. CONGER. Let me ask the gentleman 
one other question: whether the theory of the 
Democratic party is not that all men should 
be allowed to buy where they can buy cheap- 
est: and if so, why should they not be allowed 
to buy Nova Scotia coal, which is far cheaper. 
|| than our own? we 
| Mr. RITCHIE. When the gentleman from 
| Michigan (Mr. Concer] ceases to secure prov 
tection for lumber, the Louisianian for sugar, 
the Kentuckian for hemp, the South Carolin- 
lian for rice, the Obioan for wool, the Penn- 
| sylvanian for iron, the New Yorker for salt, 
and the eastern manufacturer for cottons, cal- 
icoes, and a thousand other things, and the 
tariff is abandoned as a means of raising rev- 
enue, we will be in a more favorable condition 
for applying theories, which, while sound in 
the abstract and proper to be worked toward, 
must yet be qualified in practical legislation. 
by existing circumstances. Besides, we have 
seen that the duty, by increasing our own pro- 


|| duction, and which costs ratably much Jess to’ 


mine it when the quautily is large, has reduced 
the price of both American and Nova Scotia’ 
! coal, and the consumer thus buys cheapest by 
| means of the duty, And T #oald add that 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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“ equality,” as against class legislation, is 
ood Democratic doctrine. : 

Mr. DICKEY. There ought to be some- 
thing done for the labor of the country. 

Mr. RITCHIE. - I believe the condition of 
the American laborer to be better than that 
of the British, and I would keep it so; and I 
also believe that, as among ourselves, the 
labor or capital of one section should not be 
oppressed for the benefit of the labor or capi- 
tal of another. f 

Now, the production of coal is eminently a 
question of labor,as it is the miniog and 
handling of it that makes up nearly its entire 
cost. As it lies imbedded in the bowels of the 
earth it is comparatively -worthless. The 
strong arm of the dusky miner brings it forth 
from nature’s store-house, and so bringing, 
gives the Midas-like touch that imparts a 
golden, or rather a ‘‘diamond”’ value. This 
question of duty is, therefore, a vital one to 
him, as it is in fact-a question of wages—a 
question of the means of livelihood for bim- 
self and the wife and little ones that hang 
upon his care and cheer his humble home. 
Prostrate the coal interest and he will 
instantly feel it. A connection unseen, but 
sure and rapid as the. electric current of the 
telegraph, holds that home in sympathy with 
the eastern market, and it brightens with hope 
and plenty or darkens with stint and appre- 
hension, as prosperity or depression attend 
upon this industry. 

His wages formerly, I am told, were not 
much more than half what they are now, so 
that he has fortunately been enabled meas- 
urably to keep pace with the increased cost 
of every article of necessity caused by the war 
and the onerous tariff which has followed. 
But repeal the duty, strike down the industry 
from which he makes his support, and compel 
him to pay at every turn and in various forms 
the exactions which the tariff and taxation 
lay him under, and it is easy to understand 
what the consequences must be to him. 

Lhere append a list of articles of every-day 
consumption, with the per cent, of duty which 
each article pays under the present duty 
annexed: 


Per cent. 
BAren EERTE seesveseaes BDA tO 139 1-6 
Coal-oil, (petroleum)... 1673 
Brown or unbleached domestics 50r 


Calico 
Spool-thread 

Spun cotton... 
Hosiery, (cotton) 
Table-ware ..... 


om bs 35 
Fans 584 
Linen..... 40 
Glass, (window)., from 493 to 63% 
Gunpowder ........ 595 


Alpaca dress-good 
Hats and bonnets of palm or straw. 
Hemp ropes.. KORRE 


Pocket-knives. 
Lead... 
Leather.. 


Writing-paper... 
Needles, $1 per 1,000, and. 
PINS cies casisecsesees : 

Pens and ‘pencils... 
Cloths made of woo 


Flannels. 
Blankets... 
Wool bats, 50 cents per pound. e 35 
Clothing, ready-made. 50 cents per pound, and 40 
Coffee... ae «» 46$ 


Opium, 
Quinine 

Castor-oil 
Books......... 
Carpets, (wool)... 


To further illustrate the operation of existing 
tariff.laws, I add a table or bill of goods which 


every miner, as well as mechanic and farmer, 
having a family, must frequently procure. 
The price-of each article, the per cent. and 
amount of duty upon each, and cost without 
duty, is given: 

Coat of wool cloth ready made 
Duty 53 per cent... 


Cost without duty... 


$12 00 


Pair.of woolen pants ready made. 
Duty 53 per cent... 


Cost without duty..... 


Knit drawers and undershirt of wool $3 00 
Duty 86 6-7 percent. 1 40 
Cost without duty $1 60 
. $3 00 
115 

$1 85 


Vest of wool cloth 
Duty 53 per cent.. 


Cost without duty... 


Twenty yards of flannel at 60 cents.....,.., 
Duty 65 per cent... 


Cost without duty... seceeeee pbateder EROT 
Twenty yards unbleached domestic, 12} cents. $2 50 
Duty 35 per cent... .ceececeeees A 6: 
Cost without duty... ccsecccseeesessees edtacvenesdane $1 85 
Twenty yards calico at 15 cents... eee $3 00 
Duty 60 per COnt.uccsccrscsessccsscccersesceeavere L L2E 
Cost without duty....... senessecesiteass casisdedevdvaneaes GL RTS 


Ten yards delaines at 25 cents.. 


uty 65 per CONtA wees 


Cost without duty......... AREE Pde OL 
One pair ten-pound all-wool blankets............$10 00 
Duty 1013 per cent. AE aS E see 5 OF 


Cost without duty. ecsescccesecesssscsesee $4 96 


Twenty yards common wool carpet 
Duty 89 per cent 


Cost Without AUtY..rscceescesssesssesecsseersescesseeg 


Total cost..... 
Total duty... 


Total cost without duty. 


And thus I might go on. If he buys a pair 
of boots for six dollars, he pays a duty of 
$2 10; if he buys four yards of Whitney cloth 
for a coat, he pays $11 60, while without duty 
it would cost him but $6 40. If he gets 
his wife a straw bonnet, thirty-five per cent. 
of the price is duty; and the very spool- 
thread with which she plies her taxed needle 
in clothing the children that play around 
her knee has a protection of seventy-six 
per cent. Itisaserio-cumie way of putting it, 
but it brings the truth home, that the miners’ 
school-boy cannot have a button on his 
breeches without paying the eastern manufac- 
turer, who is crying for free coal, three cents 
in every ten expended in that way. When the 
breaking morn awakes the miner to his work, 
it comes to his opening eyes through a taxed 
window-pane—a toll gate on the light of 


heaven itself. And every cooking utensil, 


and every cup and plate, employed in getting | 
his breakfast, commencing with the match that | 


kindles the fire, represents something pinched 
from his wages to enrich the manufacturer. 
Not even the pipe, which furnishes him a frugal 
solace, is exempt from the ever-present, all- 
pursuing demand of the tithe-gatherer. Nay, 
if sickness stop his work, and lay him in pain 
upon his couch, the spirit of tariff cupidiry, 
untouched by the spectacle of suffering, in- 
vades bis chamber, and, standing at his bed- 
side, withholds the healing draught and denies 
even the consolations of the printed Word, 
until, like Shylock, its ‘pound of flesh’? is 


i 


paid. And if he die, bereaved affection can- 
not rear a tribute to his memory until its 
scanty savings have been in part expended to 
defray the duty on the marble. . 

The New England manufacturer, who be- 
holds in the ascending smoke of his factories 
the forms of genii laden with richer treasures 
than those evoked by the lamp of Aladdin, or 
the gas monopolistof the great emporium, as 
he feasts his eye upon the roll of his dividends 
or the quotations from his stock board, should 
be the very last to incite a crusade against an 
industry which directly itself and indirectly in 
transportation and through its workmen isnow 
so heavily laid under tribute. 

if it could be shown that our bituminous 
coal operators are realizing exorbitant profits 
as well as those capitalists who are clamoring 
for free coal the case would be different, and 
they would fing no apologist or defender in 
me. But, so far from this being so, I am cred- 
ibly informed that but a few cents per ton is 
the most that can be realized in the eastern 
markets; that our coal companies are barely 
maintaining themselves, and thatif a repeal or 
heavy reduction of the duty takes place it will 
not only seriously cripple the trade, but prob- 
ably cause an actual suspension of work at 
many of the mines, 

I am afraid we are apt to overlook the 
claims of the miner upon our consideration. 
When traveling at lightning speed along the 
iron highway, or gazing at the specdy steam- 
ship subduing wind and tide as it bears the 
wealth of commerce to our wharves, or when 
quietly enjoying in our parlors the ruddy glow 
that sheds comfort and cheerfulness from our 
hearthstones, or seated beneath the gas-light 
that illuminates the page we read, how litile 
do we think of the humble workman, who, 
buried in his subterranean cell, endures the 
toil and danger, without which all these ad- 
vantages and comforts would be impossibie, 
As to bis compensation, the miner in Alle- 
ghany county receives about sixty-five cents 
per ton, and, if a good workman, will turn 
out about four tons per day. But as soft coal 
cannot: be stored to advantage, as the hard 
can, and transportation by canal is totally 
suspended for about three months in the year, 
his wages average only from fifty to sixty dal- 
lars a month. Moreover, the fluctuations in 
the demand and price of coal make his em- 
ployment more or less uncertain; and one 
accustomed to work in the mines is practi- 
cally unfitted for other occupation. 

‘The laborer is worthy of his hire,” says 
the Book of inspiration; and eminently true 
is this of the laborer in coal. The life of the 
miner is peculiarly marked by hardship and 
peril, While most men work in the glorious 
sunlight, and can look upon the blessed blue 
sky and the tinted clouds that float across it; 
can feed their vision upon the parple hills, the 
emerald fields, the varihued forest, hear the 
babbling stream, see the shimmering river; — 
can bare their heated brow to the cooling 
breeze and feel their toil lightened by ail 
the sounds of natural and artificial life, and 
cheered by the sight of human faces that 
keep them company, the miner—far away 
from all that delights the eye and charms the 
ear, where the seasons, led by joyous spring, 
come notin their ever varying round—immured 
im subterranean windings, works his solitary 
way, with no beam of light but the glimmer 
of his hat-hung lamp, with no sound but the 
muffled thud of his own pick or the dull rum- 
ble of the hurrying truck-car. There, deep 
down in the earth, he toils, so removed from 
life that even the storm-cloud, which, while it 
awes, yet wakes a sense of grandeur, launches 
its lightnings and rolls its crashing thunders, 
unseen, unbeard by him. 

The half of the life-time of many a miner is 
spent literally under ground, One of them, 
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aged about fify, informed me that while a mere i 
child he was sent to the mines to work, and |! 


that for more than twenty-five years he had 
been thus—-f should call ii—entombed, And 
he was but atype of his class. 


8 


The work i 
hard, frequently prosecuted with the miner 
lying on bis back as he burrows along the 
vein, or standing ankle-deep in water that 
trickles cold from fissures overhead. Such 
withdrawal from the light and atmosphere of 
the surface, and such labor and exposure, ere 
long weaken the constitution and rack the 
frame with the pangs of rheumatism or other 
ailments; and statisties show that the dura- 
tion of the life of the miner is much below the 
average of other ordinary avocations. 

Bat not only is the every-day wear upon the 
system great, the miner is besides in moment- 
ary danger to life and limb. When he leaves 
his family in the morning there is always 
weighing at the heart of each the possibility be 
may not return alive. In an instant his limbs 
may be crushed or the narrow pathway closed 
behiud him by the erumbling rock or the 
sliding coal. 

A sad evidence of the hazards to which the 
miner is exposed is found in the number of 
maimed that may be seen in a coal settlement, 
and in the touching and ereditable fact of the 
mutual societies that commonly exist among 
them to palliate the miseries of the crippled 
and the bereaved. 

Sometimes, too. the lurking fre-damp leaps 
suddenly upon him from its hidden lair and 
quickly silles his breath and stills his heart; 
or—horror of horrors!—iights up its suiphur- 
ous gases into consuming flame, and makes 
death more hideous by adding the torments 
of fire to the agonies of suffocation. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of these men, and 
the Marviand industry that supports them, I 
repeat, let the tariffbe revised in the spirit of 
fairness and equality. 


The Tariff. 


JION. H. H. STARKWEATHER, 

OF CONNECTICUT, : 

Ix tue House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872. 


The Ifouse having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole— 

Mr. STARK WEATHER said: 

Mr. Speaker: We have heard from thegen- 
tlenian from Massachusetts who has just taken 
his seat [Mr. Banks] a history of the wonder- 
ful growth of manufactures in this country, 
and we have been charmed by his eloquence. 

I propose to state briefly my views in rela- 


SPEECH OF 


tion to the legislation proposed in regard to | 


the tariff and internal revenue laws. A larger 
reduction should be made in taxation than 
has been suggested by most of the gentlemen 
who have participated in this discussion. 
When the war closed we had a great debt 
upon us. 
lions of this debt have beeu paid—more than 
three hundred millions within the last three 
years—and now the interests of the country 


demand that an annual reduction of at least | 


i i 


$60,000,000 should be made in taxation. 
wouid propose, in the firsi place, to do away 
entirely with the internal revenue taxation, 
except the tax on liquors and tobacco in their 
varions forms, and a portion of the stamp 
tax. The income tax must be abolished, 
never to be revived. Nothing but the neces- 
sities arising from the war ever justified its 


enactment, for it was odious, unequal in its |] 
Operations, imposing its burdens often on i 


the business rather than the wealth of the 


country, and always encouraging men of un- | 


conscientious minds to evade its provisions. 


In the course of a few years mil- | 


For the encouragemen 
ship-building all mate : 
struction of vessels should be absolutely free 
of custom duties. 

I think when the committee propose a reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent. upon the leading man- 
ufactures of the country, without regard to the’ 


p 
of commerce and 


| present price of materials and labor or the 


profits arising from the capital invested, they 
are perpetrating great injustice not only to the 
capitalist, but an immensely greater wrong to” 
the laborer. 

The reduction of duty proposed on woolen 
and cotton goods, on paper, thread, and many 
other articles, is altogether excessive. The 
profits from these manufactures since the war 
have been small, and often the woolen-miils 


have been operated ata loss to the proprietors. | 


And the committee bave made a greater re- 


i duction on these than on other interests which 


have realized larger profits. The result will 
be to bankrupt the cotton and woolen man- 
ufacturers or drive them into other pursuits 
on which a less reduction has been made, and 
these industries will, as a matter of necessity, 
be overcrowded, and in their turn suffer. 
Let the reduction be less, if any is made, and 
more just and uniform, 

Mr. BURCHARD. Has the gentleman’s 
attention been called to the application of the 
reductions proposed in the committee’s bill? 


The gentleman will observe that they are to be | 


- applied upon those rates of duty which are 


: excessively high. ; 
: specific duties have become very high on ac- 


; chanical establishments are as high to-day as į; 


In cotton, for instance, the 


count of the reduction of the price of the 
article; and in woolen the reduction is only 
half that which was given as an equivalent for 
internal taxation. 

Mr. STARK WEATHER. Iam aware that 
that is the claim, but the facts do not sustain 
the theory. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Examination will bear 
out the statement. : 

Mr. STARKWEATHER. I have not time 
now to speak in detail, but 1 propose to sub- 
mit a statement of facts which has an import- 
ant bearing on this subject. The wages of 
skilled laborers in our maufacturing and me- 


This statement is sustained 


during the war. 
And I have taken 


by all the labor statistics. 


d in the cow | 


pains to ascertain this fact on inquiry from all 
the leading industries in the district. which £ 
have the honor to represent, and I have no 
doubt that when we consider the high rate of 
wages the application of this amount of 
| reduction will become a serious embarrassment 
to those interests, and will result in w transfer 
of the capital and the workmen of the coun- 
try to other interests, with a tendency to break 
down those interests and produce bankruptcy. 
I said wages are as high today as during 
the war. This is true of the wages paid tothe 
| laborers engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
and woolen goods, prints, rubber goods, 
threads, paper, and all kinds of machinery. 
|| Wages ought not to be reduced, and in making 
| a tariff we mast look to the interest of labor 
| as well as of capital, and take into consider- 
_ ation every interest of the people. 

i Mr. Speaker, I think I may claiin to have 
i, voted heretofore in. accordance. with this prin- 
! ciple, whenever the subject has been before 
© Congress, since I have been a member. The 
i West and the South are equally interested with 
ii New England and the great central States of 
|l: New York and Pennsylvania in this question. 
| The true policy is to create a diversified and 
: profitable industry in all sections of the coun- 
li iry. The Constitution evidently authorizes a 
| discrimination in legislation in favor of the 
! industries of the people in respect to the 
manner of raising the revenue. It reads: 


“ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
|! taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay debts 
i; and provide for the common defense and general 
| welfare ofthe United States.” Nok eS Ot 
| _ Itis clear that the means to pay the national 
|, debt and the current expenses of the Govern- 
i| ment ought to be raised in such a manner as 
| to conduce and promote the ‘general. wel- 
A p B 8 : 

| fare.” A system of political economy fails 
| to be a means if it closes the avenues to in- 
| dustry and neglects to provide a demand for 
i labor. In diversified industry is. national 
fi ° saan g y . 

;, wealth; and in this increase in enterprise and 
| diversity of industrial pursuit now shown b; 

y. 0) p : 

| the statistics of the Census Office is a new 
| pledge of national progress and wealth.: . . 

| The Westis no longer a merely: agricultural 
|| people, but are rapidly and successfully.com- 
peting with the East in new industries, The 
following table shows the wonderful increase 
li in this respect since 1850: 


i 
| 
f 
| 


t 


i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


Statement exhibiting the total value of manufactures (gross production) at the censuses of 1860 
and 1850, and approximately for certain States at the census of 1870. 


f ; f 
States and Territories. | 1870.* | 1860. | . . 1850. 

! Alabama... ] $13,220,655 | $10,588,566 $4,528,876 
Arizona.. | 185.410 - 
Arkansas i 7.699.676 2,830.57. 587,908 
California. H Lege 68,255,328 12,862,522 
tolorado... 2797820 | > EIER 
Rannectied SIAI | 81,9245 | 47,114,585 

Darque, | gaezco | 4.649208 

istriet of © ia.. | 5,412,102 „690, 
tere of Columbia | o Baia | Bos 338 
Georgia | 16,95,56 7,082,075 

i Idaho | | ~ 

i Ininois i 57. H 6,534,272 
Indiana. a1 $i 42, | 8,725,423 

46.782497 | 13 | 3,551,783 
11,793,803 4 2 
DOE | 37. | aoa 
si: 43.000.000 5. i W218, 217 
ane a i | 35. | 2p661037 

` Maryland 41, | 83.043.892 
Massachusetts. 532.193.878 | 258, i Berani 

i Miehigan.. 113.778.853 | 3 i pee 

| 2.912.008 
OOF | | 26324418 
| 607.328 | at. 
| 87,586,433 23,164,503 
Amount carried forward .ase..ssererosererereesvarne reeeeaees) | $528,080,325 $424,109,196 l 


* Approximate. 
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STATEMENT —Continued. 


s 


States and Territories. 


New Y 


Oregon... 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 


Wisconsin .. 
Wyoming... 


Total 


*Approximate. 


1870.* 1860. 1850, 


$2,649,666.347 $828 630,325 $424, 109,196 


69,853,520 76,206. 104 39,851,256 
1.489868 1,249123 249010 
790.000.000 378.870.959 237,507,249 
20°701,352 16.678.698 111 050 
280.965.791 121.691148 62,692,279 
6,901.41 2.916.761 2'236 610 
125,599,424 290,121,188 155,044,910 
110.469.650 10,711 296 22,117,688 
13.438.226 8.615.195 7.045, 477 
38,587 953 17.987.225 9,725608 
15,369,731 6'577,202 "168'538 
2'351 O11 900.153 291220 
31.976,889 14,637,807 8,570,920 
8,496, 0 x 
EREN 50,652,124 29,602,507 
045,802 1,496,921 
78°606,308 27,849,467 9,293,068 
765.24 i i 
$4,302,453,616 |  $1,885,861,676 | $1,019,106,616 


tAbout. 


, „Encrease of 1860 over 1850, eighty-five per cent, Increase of 1870 over 1860, one hundred and twenty- 


eight per cent. 


At the census of 1870 the products of tho mines and fisheries are not included with the manufactures, 


as heretofore, 


We must have diversified industries and 
well-paid labor, and we must control our own 
markets, 

“Ttoannot be repeated too often that a nation, 
whether she buy from abroad or produce at home, 
can have no more than she produces. The develop- 
ment of her domestic producing forces is therefore 
the true and only sound test of her prosperity,” 


New industries are springing up in the West 
and South; and this variety of industry must 
be the basis of all permanent prosperity in 
every section of the country. The West to- 
day, more interested in having this tariff so 
arranged as to encourage all kinds of manu- 
factures than New England, cannot, nor can 
the South and West, compete with the low rate 
of wages paid to laborers in England, Scot- 
land, France, and Belgium. These rates range 
from one sixth to one half—never more than 
one half—the price paid in the United States. 

I bope in this discussion we shall rise above | 
party and partisan considerations, for Iam 

uite sure that any party that fails to recognize 
the fact that American labor must be protected 
will fail of popular support. Protection to 
American industry more than ever before 
has become the settled conviction of the 
people, and the sooner Congress recognizes 
this fact the better. I know denunciation is 
easy. Itis easy for gentlemen to denounce 
protection as robbery. But this is not states- 
manship. I can say to gentlemen on the other 
side that as soon as they make the Democratic 
party the free-trade party they will have no 
followers among intelligent business men and 
laborers. 

A few gentlemen—less than a dozen—in 
this House are clamoring for free trade, and 
are trying to force their party to adopt their 
theories. If free trade and direct taxation 
should once be tried for one year, nothing 
more would be beard of it or its advocates for 
the next half century. The early statesmen 
of the Republic encouraged the system of 
promoting American industry and American 
enterprise. 

The people have prospered most under pro- 
tection. Look at our prosperity at this time 
under the present tariff. Labor is well re- 
warded, the nation is advancing more rapidly 
in prosperity than ever before, and we are 
paying off our national debt. 

The last Congress reduced taxes more than 
two hundred and fifty-two million dollars. The 


present Congress, by act of May 1, 1872, has | 


made a further reduction of $17,000,000, by 


In 1860 the products of the mines and fisheries amounted to about ninety million dollars. 


placing tea and coffee on the free list, making 
the total reduction thus far $269,000,000; and 
now we are engaged in modifying the revenue 
laws with a view to a still farther reduction of 
at least $33,000,000, which, if consummated, 
will make $50,000,000 for this session, and a 
total since the war of $802,000,000. I think, 
instead of a reduction of $50,000,000 this 
session, we can safely make it $60,000,000 
if we place this reduction so as to bear on 
those articles that we do not produce or manu- 
facture in this country. 

Notwithstanding these immense reductions 
of taxes, the public debt since March 1, 1869, 
has been reduced more than three hundred 
and twenty million dollars, and the country 
to-day is in a condition of unparalleled pros- 
perity. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, with all this unex- 
ampled prosperity in the country under the 
beneficent provisions of the present tariff, why 
should Congress destroy it by a large reduc- 
tion of duties on the productions of all of the 
great business interests of the country, thus 
striking down its agricultural, its mechanical, 
its manufacturing, and especially its labor in- 
terests? The growth of the industrial interests 
of this country have been marvelous under the 
present protective tariff, as they have been 
under every tariff that looked to the interest 
of labor for the last half century. This prin- 
ciple of protection received the sanction of 
Washington in the very first year of his admin- 
istration, as it has the support of every suc- 
cessful Administration since, Jt is true that 
labor and progress have had to contend from 
the first with local and class prejudices and 
with the influence of foreign nations. 

It is a part of the well-established history 
of the country that the business interests of 
the country were prostrated by the unfortun- 
ate legislation that was had the few years 
preceding 1820. In 1820 the average rate of 
duties were increased about thirty per cent., 
and ranged between thirty and forty per cent. 
for a time, and when highest the country was 
most prosperous. But the reduction that com- 
menced in 1832, reaching an average duty of 
only fifteen per cent. in 1834, ended in bank- 
ruptcy in 1837, when the average duty was 
only twelve per cent. An increase of duties 
in 1842 again brought prosperity, which con- 
tinued until the revenue tariff of 1846, under 
which came disaster and bankruptey. Again, 
by the act of March 3, 1857, the average rate 
of duties were reduced to seventeen per cent., 


which increased importations in that year to 
the enormous sum of $861,000,000, an amount 
unequaled in any former year. Then came 
the general distress and bankruptcy of that 
year as the legitimate result. 

During the last eleven years under a pro- 
tective tariff our industries have expanded, 
and the laborer has received good wages and 
constant employment. The savings banks 
show a larger amount of savings by the labor- 
ing classes than in any previous ten years. 
More comfortable homes have been secured, 
and more general prosperity. If these depos- 
its should be withdrawn, as they must be when 
an influx of cheap foreign goods shall deprive 
our laborers of work, then would we witness 
again financial distress and loss, both to the 
employer and the laborer, 

The gentleman from New York [ Mr. Brooxs} 
and the gentleman from Indiana { Mr, Kerr] 
are constantly charging that the tariff is in 
the interest of the manufacturer against the 
farmer, and in the interest of the employer 
and against the laborer. The forme are 
denounced as monopolists and robbers, and 
we are told the laborers in consequence are 
poorly paid, suffering, starving. It is an idle 
denunciation, made in the interest of the for- 
eign capitalist and against our own laborers 
and all the great industrial interests of the 
country. 

Nor is it true, as the advocates of free trade 
assert, that a tariff is solely in the interest of 
the mannfacturer. If their claim be true that 
the duty on imported articles adds so much to 
the prive—and this, they assert, goes into the 
pockets of manufacturing monopolies—then 
it must be true that the duty on imported arti- 
cles which the farmer produces adds so much 
to the articles produced by him. We pro- 
duced last year two hundred and forty million 
bushels of wheat, protected by a duty of twenty 
cents per bushel, making $48,000,600; also, 
eleven hundred million bushels of corn, pro- 
tected hy a duty of ten cents per bushel, mak- 
ing $110,000,000; also, two hundred and fifty 
million bushels of oats, protected by a duty 
of ten cents per bushel, making $25,000,000. 
We have, then, according to the doctrine of 
the free-traders, on these three articles alone, 
an aggregate duty of $18,000,000 for the ben- 
efit of farmers. Now, if we add barley, pota- 
toes, butter, cheese, beef, pork, bacon, live ani- 
mals, wool, and all other agricultural produc- 
tions which are protected, we shall discover 
at once that the farmer as well as the manu- 
facturer is protect-d, and, what is of more 
importance to him, he finds a market at home 
for bis products. 

The interest of the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the laborer all harmonize, and the voice 
of each is for protection to home industry ; 
and by this system of protection new kinds of 
useful manufactures are established, and soon 
the buyer pays less for these articles manufac- 
tured at home than he formerly paid for foreign- 
made goods. 

Under the present tariff the wool-growing in- 
terest has greatly improved; and while manu- 
facturers are paying a larger price for wool, 
they are generally satisfied without any ma- 
terial reduction of the duties on this article. 
The following petition, forwarded to me from 
the leading woolen manufacturers of New 
Bugland, shows the harmony of interest that 
exists between the manufacturers aud the wool- 
growers, Many of these manufacturers are 
from Connecticut, and several are from the 
district Í represent: 


Lo the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled + 
The petition of the undersigned woolen manufac- 
turers, operating respectively the number of sets of 
woolen machinery written against our names, 
respectfully showeth: that the present tariff on wool 
and woolen goods is satisfactory to all the wool 
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growers, and to a large majority of the manufactur- . 
that itis promoting the growth of woolin all i 


ers: 
arts of the country, particularly in the extreme 
Vest, there chy insuring a constantsnpply and uniform 
prices in the future: that it is giving the people 
cheap goods, hy on Of intense home competi- 
tion, and yet manufacturers are not digcoursged, but 
continue to employ 
energy in the production of nearly every kind of 
woolen goods used in the country: and that there 
can be no geod reason given for altering it. 

And the undersigned, therefore, earnestly pray 
that it may be let alone, and declare on their part 
that they stand by the pledge they gave the farmers } 
when this tariff was framed, thatit should he con- 
sidered 9s harmonizing. completely and perpetually, 
the interests ofthe manufacturers, the wool-growers, 
and the consumers of woolen goods, 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


No. of à 


Bets TUN, 


Sela gtd a Amesbury, Massachusetts... 
. D. Sayles, Kittingly, Connecticut. 34 
Sint & t nderbill, Little Fails, New York, and | 
Franklin, New Jersey 
Berkshire Woolen Company, Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts u 
G. H. Gilbert Manufact uring ‘Company, WY are, 
Massachusetts .. ids 
Washington Mills, ‘Lawrence, “Massachusetts. 
*Taft, Weeden & Co., Providence and Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island... 
Raritan Woolen Mills, Raritan, 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, Massachusetts .... 
Merchants’ Woolen Company, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts 
J. Barker & Brothers, Pittsfield, 
L. Pomeroy’s Sons, Pittsfield, Massa 
Pittstield Woolen Company, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


New Jersey... 20 


F: Peck, E 
Stearnsvitfe 
ehusetts . 
Tillotson & i 
Pontoosue Woolen Manufacturing Compar 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts.. 
Damonte aa Adams & C>., Glendale, Massai 


m 
Smo wea Ae 


~: George Sande 
their capital and inventive ; 


i: Wright Bottomley, Worcester, Massachusetts... 
j Oscar E; Chase & Co., North Oxford, Massachu- 
R E E EEE 


. 70: 


LE. D.T 


“100 
| Albert Curtis, Worcester, Massachusetts... 


A. Smith, Burrillville, Rhode Island, 12, 
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gels TUN, 

James A. Smith, Cherry Valley, Massachusetts, 
James A. Smitb & Co., Cherry Valley. Massacha- 
setts 


: Co., Moosup, Connecticut. 
: Atlanta Mills, Millbury’ Massachusetts.. 
; Fox Milis, Worcester, Massachusetts... 

: Lovell Woolen Company, Holden, Massachusetts, 
|G, A. Kimball & Co.. Sutton, Massachusetts... 


Pyar co eae os 


i 9. E hese. Wilsonville, Massachusetts 
John Chase & Sons, Webster, Massachuset 

| Barlington Woolen Company, Winooski Fails, 

i| Vermont... 

i G. W. Harding & ‘Gon Ludlow, “Vermont. 

i] 

44 

1 


George S. Coffin, Newport, New Hampshire 
Haile, Frost. & Co., Hinsdale, New Hampshire. 
Jobn A. Smith, Windsorville. Connecticut 
Windermere Woolen Mil, Windermere, Con 
necticut nine 
Stowell & Ward, Holden, Massachusetts... 
Andrus eee Charlton City, Massachusetts 
i hayer, Worcester, Massachusetts....... 
Bliss, Thayer & Co., Millville, Massachusetts... 
Mowry A. Lapham, Millbary, M chusetts...... 
Sw ft River Company, Enfield, M ehusetts...... 
Minot Manufacturing Compapy, Enfield, Massa- 
chusetts.. sie 
Union Manufacturing Company, 
Copnecticut...cceeeee onde 
E. B. Crawford, “Wore ester, M 


= 


RH waroonwnwe 


W oleotiville, 


ey 


OPE IRTEN OT OS NO Cte G9 OO DO 


sachusetts.... 


R. R. Safford, Royalston, Massacbueetts.. 
Howe & Jefferson, Holden, Massachuset 
D. F. Wood, Northboro, Massachuseti 
Bigelow & Albee. Worcester, M 
3. James, treasurer, Worcester, Mas 
West Boylston Manufacturing Company 
dale, Massa 
P.G. Kent. 
Baker £ Larned. Auburn, M 
Davis, Fales & Co. Ashland 
Burling Mills, Millbury, M 
C. H. Cutler & Co.. Carysvilie. M 
E. B. Ray, Franklin, Massachusetts 
Ray Felting Company, Franklin, Massach ts, 
Springville Woolen Mill, Rockville. Conneetict, 
Joseph Selden, Rockville, Connecticut asss.. 


acre rere 3 


© Talbot Mills, North 
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Without a tariff we cannot compete in any 
of the principal manufactures. Look at the 
wages of laborers here, and then compare. 


' them with the wages of laborers in any of the 


i manufacturing countries of Europe. 
i lowing table shows the comparative rates of | 


} 


The fol- 


wages per week paid to persons employed in 
various occupations in the following countries, 
ii the. rates being given in United States gold 
i! dollars: 


Occupation. | United States. Great Britain. Prussia. | Saxony. Switzerland. Belgium. 
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But we are told by the advocates of free 
trade that while the wages of laborers are less 
in Europe than in this country, still the amount 
received for labor there will purchase as many 
of the comforts of life as the wages paid in the 
United States will buy here. But it is idle to 


tell this story to the intelligent workmen who | 


have escaped fron the poverty and unpaid toil 
of the Old World, and have begun a new and 
prosperous life here. They will laugh at this 
British free-trade philosophy as they remem- 
ber their comfortable homes, their deposits 
in the savings banks, and point with pride to 
their happy families, to theirchildren weil fed, 
clothed, and educated. These practical re- 
sults upset all the fine-spun free-trade theo- 
ries. f i 

Labor is better rewarded now in this coun- 
try than ever before, and why should any steps 
be taken to lessen the wages of the laborer; 

When labor is well paid in this country 1t 
invites from abroad the better class of Jabor- 
ers and skilled artisans. ‘Thirty-two thousand 
skilled workmen came to our shores last year. 

The following extract taken from a book 
published in London.in 1870, Social Politics 
in Great Britain and freland, illustrates the 
causes and character of the immigration to this 
country: 

“ There are now about seventy thousand souls in 
the east erid of London who must emigrate speedily 
or die, They are being shipped off as fast as charity 
and Government can transport them to North Amer- 
ica. Above twenty-five thousand of these are work- 
men more or less skilled in engineer and ship- 
building occupations, These are not shepherds, nor 
are they plowmen, nor will they ever be to any great 
extent one or the othor, They are mechanics, and 
will be so. go where they may. In the vast hives of 
industry in Lancashire there are a greater number 
who must emigrate or dic, ‘These are getting off as 
fast as they possibly can to Massachusetts to find 
full occupation in cotton. Not one is either pas- 
toral or agricultural, and few are likely ever to be 
either,” ; 

The increased wages paid to laborers in the 
United States has increased and will continue 
to increase the wages in Europe, so that 
while we are developing our resources and 
adding to the wealth and prosperity of the 
country by our industries, and labor is re- 
spected and rewarded bere, we are at the 
same time rendering service tothe unpaid toil 
of the Old World. 

Inthe last Congress there were a few men 
who then clamored as they now do for free 
trade. Those who were then present will 
recollect how, for once, the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Brooks,} and the other free 
trader from New York, [Mr. Cox,] were 
silenced in a five-minutes’ speech of Judge 
Woopwakp, of Pennsylvania. 

Let me quote briefly : 

“ Trememberthat soon after the revolutionary war 
an English statesman said that we ought not to 
make a bob-nail in this country, that we should 
have all our workshops in Great Britain, a senti- 
ment which I am shocked to hear advocated by 
Democrats on this floor. For the tendency of the 
arguments of my friend from New York, and of 
some others of my friends near me, the tendency of 
their arguments is to place our entire iron-shops in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries, so as to cheapen the iron which the furmer 
needs, 

“ Well, now, I will tell these gentlemen how we 
can get cheap iron in this country. Pat your labor- 
ers on the same level with the laborers of England 
and France and Belgium and you will have cheap 
iron. When in this country men have to starve or 
work for low wages they will work for low wages 
rather than starve. Ifyou will reduce our laborers 


to the necessity of living in a mud hovel with aj 


ground floor and a thatch roof and a pig at the 
door, and meat to eat but once a week, deny their 
children the privilege of attending a school, and 
their wives the privilege of entering a church or 
havinga change of dress; if you insist on putting 
the democratic people of this country down on 
such a level as that, we can have cheap iron after 
the fashion of these European countries; and then 
when this population becomes discontented and 
rebellious, why, apart of this arrangement forcheap 
iron will be a standing army to keep them in order, 
and an armed police nt all the cross-roads to keep 
the people down. That is the English fashion and 
the French fashion and the Belgian fashion of 
making cheap iron. We can make cheap iron in 


this country, but we must employ the same means 
that are employed there. 

“ Now, if my Democratic friends would go home to 
their constituents and tell them they propose to re- 
duee the voting population of this couniry to that 
condition, if they ever get back here to clamor for 
cheap iron I will agree to be shot. [Laughter.] If 
you will putironinto railroads, and carry population 
and civilization to the remotest parts of the land, 
you will cheapen iron and all other necessaries of 
life. By affording reasonabie protection to iron we 
enable enterprising men to build railroads in the 
country. Railroads are the great civilizing agency 
and power of our age and country, and it is our 
policy to extend and to multiply them. If we have 
to pay a tax on iron in order to build railroads, that 
tax will be returned to us_in another form, in the 
blessings which railroads will bring to the country. 
The very increase in the value of the farmer’s land 
will a thousandfold return to him the tax.” 


Thisisacompleteanswer. But who can wish 
to see our laborers thus reduced to poverty, 
and our country made dependent on other 
nations? : 

The true American doctrine is this: we 

must control our own markets, acquire inde- 
pendence of all the world by manufacturing 
our fabrics at bome rather than buying them 
abroad, and see that labor is honored by being 
profitably employed and well rewarded. And 
whoever advocates the striking down of the 
wages of the laborer in this country to the 
level of the halfpaid labor of England, 
Scotland, Belgium, and Ireland, commits a 
flagrant wrong not only to the laborer here, 
but postpones the deliverance for which the 
toilers of the Old World are looking with 
anxiety and hope. 
. Let us wisely follow in our legislation the 
illustrious example of the great siatesmen of 
the geverations that have preceded us, and 
make our nation great, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent by protecting labor in every workshop 
of our land and on every rood of soil through- 
out this Republic. 


Extension of the Ku Klux Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. CASSERLY, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 13, 1872. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bili (S. No. 791) to amend an act entitled “ An act to 
amend an act approved May 31, 1870, entitled ‘An 
act to enforce the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote in the several States of the Union, 
and for other purposes,’ ’’ the pending question 
being on the amendment of Mr. CASSERLY, to add 
the following sections: 


Sec. —. That no officer or person inthe civil, mili- 
tary, or naval service of the United States shall, 
directly or indirectly, order or advise, or directly or 
indirectly, by force, intimidation, coercion, prom- 
ises, rewards, orany undueor improper influence or 
inducement, or in any other manner, wrongfully in- 
tertere with, hinder, influence, oreoutrol any quali- 
fied voter of any State of the United States in or 
about the free exercise of bis right of suffrage accord- 
ing to law at any general or special election in any 
State, or attempt so to do, or to that end contrive, 
make, distribute, or circulate for the use of voters at 
such election any ballot or paper ticket for voting 
different from that required by law, or having upon 
it anywhere any mark, number, device, design. 
color, or other peculiarity or thing intended or cal- 
culated Lo ascertain how the voter using it voted, or 
otherwise in any manner to interfere with or embar- 
rass him in the free exercise of his right of suffrage, 
or to destroy or impair the secrecy of the ballot, or 
being ofsuch unusual sizo, shape, or color as might 
be intended or calculated to have the same result; 
nor shall any such officer or person employ any one 
in or upon any work, labor, or service of the United 
States tor the purpose or with the view of having 
him vote at any such election, whether at the place 
of such employment or elsewhere, nor with or upon 
any such understanding express or implied. Any 
officer or person violating any of the provisions of 
this section shall be liable in all respects as provided 
in section four of the said act of May 31, 1870, to 
which act this act is amendatory, and upon judg- 
ment, civilor criminal, against him, shall also be dis- 
qualified from holding any office or employment of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States, 

Sec.—. That itshall not be lawful for any civil, 
military,or naval officer of the United States, or other 
person engaged in the civil, military, or naval ser- 


vice of the United States, to order, bring, keep, or 
have under his authority or control, any troops or 
armed men at the place whereany general orspecial 
election is held in any State of the United State- of 
America; and that it shall not be lawful for any 
officer of the Army or Navy of the United States to 
prescribe or fix,or attempt to prescribe or Sx, by 
proclamation, order, or otherwise, the qualifications 
ofvoters in any State in the United Stares of 
America, or in any manner to interfere with the 
freedom ofany election in any State, or with the 
exercise of the free right of suffrage in any State of 
the United States. Any officer of the Ariny or Navy 
of the United States, or other person engaged in the 
civil, military, or naval service of the United States, 
who violates this section shall, for every such of- 
fense, be liable to indictment as for a misdemeanor 
in any court in the United States having jurisdic- 
tion to hear, try, and determine cases of imisde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall pay a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, and suffer imprison- 
ment, in the penitentiary not less than three nor 
more than five years, at the-discretion of the court 
trying thesame; and any person convicted as afore- 
said shall, moreover, be disqualified from holding 
any ollice of honor, profit, or trust under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; he shall also be liable 
in a civilsuit to the person injured in a penalty of 
$500, which, with any damages accruing, may 
be recovered in any circuit court having juris- 
diction: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall prevent any officer, soldier, sailor, or marine 
from exercising the right of suffrage in any election 
district to which he may belong, if otherwise quali- 
fied according to the laws of the State in which he 
shall offer his vote, 


Mr. CASSERLY said: 

Mr. Presipent: If I have so drawn the first 
section of. my am3ndment as to carry out my 
intention, I have a strong hope that it will 
meet the approbation of all those here who, 
like me, believe above all things in maintain- 
ing the sanctity of the ballot and the freedom 
of suffrage as the only safeguard of popular 
elections. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator offer 
this last as a substitute for the amendment 
offered on Saturday? 

Mr. CASSERLY. I offer it as a substitute 
for the first section of the amendment. This 
first section is in substantial accordance with 
the provisions of law for the freedom of the 
suffrage now in force in several of the States, 
perhaps in most of them. The only difference 
is tbat it is probably more in detail than those 
provisions are in most of the States. It cer- 
tainly is more so than any that I have seen. 
It was suggested to me by the very extraordin- 
ary proceedings of the Government officials at 
the navy-yard in California at the State elec 
tion last year, and at the judicial election 
which followed soon afterward. ‘Those pro- 
ceedings were of such a character as to arouse 
the indignation of all good men of whatever 
party. indeed, I have beard them more earn- 
estly denounced if possible by Republicans 
than by Democrats. 

My colleague, as I see by the Globe of yes- 
terday, was considerate enough, in some re- 
marks made by him during the confused pro- 
ceedings before the adjourument, which I did 
not catch, to suggest that “ probably?’ in what 
I bad said just a momentbetforeon this subject 
I was ‘‘ laboring under some delusion.” That 
seems to have been said by him upon the ground, 
as stated by him, that he ‘knew nothing of any 
complaint on accouut of anything connected 
with the Mare Island vote at the elections.” I 
suggest to my colleaguethathe might well have 
assumed when I made the somewhat distinct 
statement to which he referred that I had not 
made it idly nor without being assured that I 
had ample warrant for it. I suggest to him 
also that he is not aware of anything in my 
general conduct here or elsewhere that could 
Justify him in supposing that I spoke under 
‘a delusion’’ in regard to the subject of my 
vemarks. I shall have occasion presently to 
show on whoseside the ‘ delusion” is, whether 
on mine or on my colleague's. 

__ Mr. President, the last State election in Cal- 
ifornia was one of unusual interest and excite- 
ment. It was well understocd to be very im- 
portant to the Administration and demanding 
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every effort from the friends-of the Adminis- 
tration to carry it. Ido not propose to com- 
plain of any efforts that were within the largest 
limits of extreme party action. I do propose 
to complain to the Senate and the country of 
practices heretofore unheard of in the utmost | 
violence of politics and the hottest contention | 
for vores. 1 refer to the proceedings of the | 
officials at the uavy-yard in California, in 
regard to the votes cast by the workmen at the 
Government works there, and the manner in 
which they were compelled to cast them, 

The navy-yard at Mare Island is in Solano 
county, a county of the second or third class 
as to population. It is a quiet agricultural 
county. For the last five or six years it bas 
been closely balanced in politics, the majority | 
ou either side being usually about a hundred, 
or below that. 

For weeks before the election for State 
officers in September last the State, as I am 
informed, wag scoured formen to be employed 
at Mare Island. Having taken unusual pains 
to ascertain the facts while they were fresh, 
Tecan hardly be mistaken in what | am about to 
state. As a rule, pains were taken to select 
for employment men who were Democrats. | 
Times were dull, and the offer of the liberal | 
wages paid at the Government nayy-yard for | 
several weeks was a temptation very hard | 


to be resisted in the depressed- condition | 
of the labor market. The result was that a 
hundred, was in 


from twelve to fourteen 


ber. As events showed, the voting of this 


number of men, what votes they should cast, | 


how they should cast them, in what divis- | 
ions, and under what control, was a matte: | 
thoroughly organized beforehand by the offi- 
cials. The entire proceedings were conducted | 
with military precision and regularity. On the i 
morning of the election operations were com- | 
menced before the opening of the polls by | 
moving a gang of men from the navy-yard to | 
the polls at one of the two precincts where | 
the navy yard vote was to be cast. At these i 
polls the officers of election, acting under | 
the authority of the State, had provided, as | 
is usual where a large vote is expected, a | 
gangway of timber, through which the voters | 

t 

| 


pass up to the ballot box, going in at one end | 


and coming out at tie other. Such a gang- 
way, being nearly shoulder high, secures for | 
the voter protection from interference, and at | 
least some freedom of changing or scratching | 


ballot-box to deposit his vote. ‘This structure | 


his ballot while he is passing through to the |! 
‘i 


H 
the gang fromthe navy-yard, in gross violation i 
of the law, tore down before the eyes of the | 
officers, who were too few to resist them. This f 
$ 


H 
left every navy-yard workman as he went up 
to vote completely under the eye of the fore- | 
man or ‘boss’? of bis gang, standing by for | 
tbe purpose. Such is my information. i 
‘This was not the worst. Far worse was seen | 
after the voting commenced at the pollsin the | 
two precineis where the navy-yard vote was | 
cast. Twelve or thirteen hundred men were 
marched up in gangs, each gang with a fore- 
man at its bead, cach man inthe gang with a 
ticket, which L will presently exhibit, marked, 
as lam informed, with his number on the pay- 
roilat the yard, and there put into bis hand. 
‘This ticket be voted under the eye of bis fore- 
man, and as each man voted that ticket the 
foreman checked him off on the pay roll in bis 
hand, In that way were thirteen or fourteen 
hundred votes cast. 

_ T bave one of the ticketsin myhand. Here 
it is, [holding it up and exhibiting it to the 
Senate.] Itisa notable sample of the free- 


the United States to-day allows to the unfor 


| sent out to California. 
very large body of workmen and laborers, | 


| in California. 


dom of elections which the Administration of | 
Í 


tunate men who have to accept a day’s work 


under it to earn their bread. I will send it 


up to the desk, sothat any Senator who wishes i 


may inspect it. I show it to my colleague, 


{Mr. CoLe,] who thinks I was laboring under | 


‘some delusion’’ in the matter. I tell bim 


that it is marked on the back in the hand- i 
writing ofa prominent Republican and lawyer | 


of California, well known to my colleagne and 


1871.” I had twenty five or thirty of these 
tickets in California last September, but mis- 
laid them. It is a remarkable specimen of the 
ideas carrent in Administration circles as to 
the freedom of the suffrage and the rights of 
the workingman in the Government employ- 
ment, 

As you see, Mr. President, it is a slip 
of pasteboard about two inches long and less 
than an inch wide. with the Republican State 


ticket printed upon the face of it as closely as | 
can be in the smallest type that is ever used, so | 
as totally to prevent the substitution of one | 
The back is printed with | 
a check and flower pattern in three colors, | 


name for another, 


difficult if not impossible to be imitated. As 


any one can see, the ticket may be doubled ! 
up, but cannot well be folded so asto conceal | 


the contents. 
I understood in California, and I have under- 


stood the same thing since I returned here, | 
that this ticket was printed in this city and | 
Ihave also understood | 
here that a similar ticket was printed and cir- | 
| culated for the use of the workmen at the navy- | 
the Government employment at the navy- | | 
yard on the day of the election in Septem- i 
: freedom nor secrecy in casting his vote. 


yard in this city at the recent election. 


With such a ticket the voter has neither | 
He į 
It is a! 


might as well vote an open ticket. 
mockery to call ita ballot in any sense of the 
word known to elections in this country. 
Now, sir, keep in mind what I said in 
regard to the character of this quiet county of 


Solano, where the navy-yard is, and the close- | 
You will see how | 
eloquent are the returns for the State election | 


ness of the vote there. 


of last year. [ask Senators to listen to the 
figures, the official figures. I will first give the 
returns for the two previous general elections; 
the election for Governor in 1867 and that 
for President in 1868. I mention these be- 
cause they were the last two general elections 
before 1871. The election in 1869 was for 
members of the Legislature, and went almost 
by default for the Democrats. 
election the same year went the same way. 
in 1870 there was no general election. The 
proper comparison is between the elections 
of 1867, 1868, and 1871. Let us compare 
them. The vote in the county for Governor 
in 1867 was 1.228 Democratic, and 1,185 Re- 
publican; Democratic majority, 43. 
following year, 1868, at the presidential elec- 
tion, how stood the vote in the county ? 
Your candidate then, Mr. President, was 
General Grant, the strongest man who ever 


ran on the Republican ticket in the State of | 


California, and perhaps the strongest man, so 
far as regards strength outside of his party, 
that ever ran on any ticket in the State of 
California. The vote for him in Solano 


county, in 1868 was 1,540 against 1,443 for | 
Mr, Seymour; making ninety-seven majority | 


for General Grant. 

Last year was what politicians cal 
off-year.”? 
to be elected, which occurs every 
Now, here is the vote of the 
county last year. 
other votes, from,the official returns. 
vote for Haighi, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, was 1,861; about the aver- 
age Democratic vote, 133 more than the same 
candidate received in 1867, when he 


1868. 


vote. 
to me, with these words: ‘State ticket, Vallejo, /| 


The judicial | 


In the | 


ki H 
an 
There was simply the State ticket Í 
fourth year | 


{ take it, as I take the | 
The || 


Was | 
elected, and 80 less than Seymour received in! 
For Booth, the Republican candidate | 
for Governor, the. vote was 2,701, more than į 


double the highest Republican vote cast in 
1867, and nearly. three fourths more: votes 
than General Grant with all his personal 
strength got in 1868, when he ran for Presi- 
dent, and got but 1,540 votes. This extraor- 
dinary increase, Otherwise inexplicable, is 
accounted for by the enormous navy-yard 
At the two. precincts at which that 
vote was cast. nearly, if not quite, thirteen hun- 
dred of the pasteboard tickets, such ag that I 
have shown, were received. As the excess 
of the Republican vote in 1871 over that in 1868 
for General Grant, with all his personai popu- 
larity, was nearly twelve hundred; it is not 
difficult to see where the excess came from. 
It came from the navy-yard vote. 

A few weeks afterward came on our judicial 
election, and the same. conspirators against 
the free suffrage of the workingman got up 
another card-board ticket still worse than the 
first. I ask Senators to look closely at it. 
Here it is, [exhibiting it, ] a little strip of card- 
board much smaller than the. first, not-half 
as wide and not nearly as long, with the names 


| printed as closely as possible in the same 


minute type. Like thes first it was put ‘into 
the hands of the workmen at the navy-yard 
and by them voted at the judicial election: 
Consider, sir, if you can without indigna- 
tion, the outrage to which those poor men were 
subjected by the navy-yard officials. Compelied 
to vote such a ticket as that, itself a manifest 
violation of the principle of the ballot— 
compelled to vote it, doubtless for the most 
part against their honest coavictions—driven: 
up to the polls in gangs like cattle, with their 
tickets in their hands, each: gang under the 
eye of its foreman, standing by to see ‘that 
every man voted the Government ticket—the 
whole scandalous proceeding from first to last 
managed and carried through by the foremen 
of the men, and of course with the knowledge 
and sanction of the higher authorities at the 
navy-yard. It is impossible otherwise that 
such proceedings could have taken place, not 
only once, but a second time within a few 
weeks, after the first proceeding had become a 
matter of general notoriety and almost as gen- 
eral indignation. Has it come to this, that 


| this great Government df ours permits if it 


does not encourage its officials to perpetrate 
such an outrage upon the workmen in its em- 
ployment? What wiil become of our boasted 
treedom of the ballot, of the manhood and 
independence of the American workingman, 


‘in which we have such just pride, if the Gov- 
| ernment itself is foremost in destroying, as far 


as it can, that freedom and that. manly inde- 
pendence? 

It is to prevent the recurrence of such out- 
rages in the future that I have offered the first 
section of my amendment. Ido not conceal 
from myselt thatin high party times the power 
of the Administration is too apt to be used to 
impair the freedom of choice and of. the 
suffrage, without which elections area moek- 
eryand a snare. In its gross form the exer- 
cise of this vicious power is usually con- 
fined to the officers of Goverument. Never 
before was it applied by any Administration to 
its workmen and day-laborers under pain, ex- 
press or imphed, of losing their daily bread 
so baldly as in the proceedings at the Mare 
Island. navy-yard, which 1 am bringing now 
before the Senate. Not even in the beat and 
crisis of our greatcivil war, when so many had 
wrought themselves into the conviation that 
upon the votes cast at elections hung the des- 
tinies of the country, or,‘‘the lite of the 
nation” as the phrase is, was anything of this 
kind attempted or conceived. 

While we may well wish that the working- 
men who were subjected to such an. indig- 
nity had stood upon their rights as American 
citizens to a free vote, and spurned. like free- 
men the attempt to treat them as serfs, I have 
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nothing but detestation and contempt for the 
zonspirators who. put upon them such an out- 
rage. 

My colleague says he never heard of these 
navy yard proceedings. My colleague of 
course knows what he heard of the matter 
and what he did not hear. Whether or not 
he heard anything of the matter I cannot 
know, I cannot have any issue with him 
upon a question of that kind. as to which his 
word as a Senator is conclusive; yet I must 
confess my astonishment at his statement. 
The navy-yard doings were not hid under a 
bushel. They were the subject of much remark 
in the newspapers. They were a common 
topic of conversation among the people. They 
were a notorious publicscandal. Heseriously 
suggests that I am under ‘‘ some delusion ” in 
the matter. I ask my colleague to say whether 
these two shameful card board tickets [exhib- 
iting them] are each of them “a delusion?” 
Let him look at them well. I tell him that 
of the State ticket nearly thirteen hundred 
were found in the boxes at the two precincts 
at which the men from Mare Island voted. 
I tell my colleague that the outgoing Gov- 
ernor of the State, a most able and upright 
chief magistrate, referred to it in his message 
to the Legislature published in all the news- 
papers of the State. I will reada short extract 
from the message of that officer, Governor 
Haight; 

“Purity of Hlections.—The attorney general refers 
to the paramount importance of preserving the 
purity of the ballot-box, and adverts in terms of 
merited censure to the course pursued by Govern- 
ment officers at Vallejo in the recont elections. 

“The essence of free government consists in the 
free and voluntary choice of oflicers by the electors. 
If this freedom is destroyed, and men are coerced 
into voting a particular ticket by threat of discharge 
and fear of starvation, the act of depositing ballots 
is a mockery and a fraud. 

“When ollicers marshal fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred laborers to the polis, destroy the secrecy of the 
ballot by compelling the use of strips of pasteboard 
five eighths of an inch wide, printed closely in 
diamond type, so that alteration is impossible, they 
aim a blow at the existence of free government, and 
virtually direct the machinery of republican insti- 
tutions to defeat the popular wiil, upon which 
they are avowedly based. No partisan or personal 
considerations should preventa prompt and effectual 
remedy for thisabuse.”’ 

Why, sir, I shoulé think it within bounds 
for me to say | had at least adozen articlescut 
out of California papers of the two political 
partiesreferring more or less at length to these 
proceedings of which my colleague has never 
heard and which he imagines must be ‘‘ adelu- 
sion” of mine. Is he not aware that two 
suits were brought, one of which got as far 
as the Supreme Court when it was withdrawn 
on account ofa technical objection, for the pur- 
pose of testing the validity of the proceedings 
which I have described, and whether such 
tickets were ballots within the meaning of the 
the law,—suits which attracted much atten- 
tion? 

Ofthe many newspaper cuttings which I had, 
but one remains to me. That one is from the 
Sacramento Union, a paper which my colleague 
will recognize as one of the oldest and most 
widely circulated Republican papers in the 
State. 

Mr. COLE, Independent. 

Mr. CASSERLY. ‘Independent !’’ says 
my colleague. Its “independence” I trust 
does not lessen its authority as a journal of 
the news of the day. An ‘independent ” 
journal may know, J presume, full as well as 
ta party organ,” of notorious public occur- 
rences. Here is the article from that paper 
of October 8, 1871. The heading is— 

“More about the Vallejo ballot—” 
which my colleague had never heard of, and 
as to which he thinks I am under ‘some 
delusion!’ 


“ The country press of the Democratic persuasion 
have not yet got over the shock which the Vallejo 


toit asa great outrage. The Union took occasion 
to comment on thestyle of ticket used at Vallejo at 
the recent election, and we have scen no reason to 
change our views on the subject since that time.” 

The Union, “independent” though it be, 
as my colleague says, has supported every 
Republican State ticket, elected since 1861, in 
California, including the ticket of last year. 
I have referred to itsarticle now solely to show 
how notorious the navy-yard proceedings were, 
all through the State, and how very wide of 
the mark my colleague wandered when he 
spoke of my ‘‘delusion’’ upon this subject. 
The “delusion”? is his, not mine. 

Mr. COLE. I am sure my colleague does 
not mean to make a wrong impression as to 
what I said. 1 will read from the Globe with 
his permission a line only. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. What I said was: 


“T have heard no complaint from any single per- 
son in regard to anything that has taken place 
there.” 

My colleague seeks to make an impression 
that I had not heard of this. I had heard of 
it, but no complaint was made to me about it. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I shoald vot have ob- 
jected to anything stated by my colleague as 
to his want of knowledge on the subject, or 
his want of knowledge as to any complaints. 
My objection is to what I must call the liberty 
he took of speaking of me as laboring *‘ under 
some delusion’ in regard to the subject. His 
words as reported—and correctly reported— 
in the Globe of the next day, May 12, were, 
that I was ‘probably laboring under some 
delusion in regard to the election ” atthe polls 
where the navy-yard vote was cast. My col- 
league says again he heard no complaint. I 
know not why he takes pains to tell us of this 
so often. Whether he heard any complaint or 
not is not a material issue. ‘The question is: 
did the authorities atthe navy-yard commit or 
sanction a scandalous outrage on the free vote 
of the workmen there, not only once but twice 
at the elections last year? That is the great fact 
before us—not whether my colleague ever 
heard any complaint of it. Very likely no 
complaints were brought to him. Very 
likely be heard none. Complaints would 
not naturally be addressed to him. It was 
not his friends that were hurt. They gained 
votes by the scandalous proceedings at the 
navy-yard. Now he says he heard of the 
matter, but heard of no complaint. If he 
heard ofthe matter at all, he heard of a very 
gross wrong, most discreditable to the author- 
ities at the navy-yard. is it any the less a 
wrong that my colleague ‘heard no complaint 
ofit?’’ Surely he does not wait for complaint to 
quicken his indignation against a palpable out- 
rage! My colleague is not very indignant even 
now. Sofar from that, he is quite serene if not 
indifferent. Indeed, if we are to judge from 
his remarks, he seems to make light of the 
whole matter, and to regard it as rather extra- 
ordinary that any one should make complaint 
about it. I regret these dispositions of my 
colleague. 
support in exposing now and in preventing for 
the future an outrage upon the workingman’s 
vote which, J cannot but think, has in it every 
element. of meanness, malice, and oppression. 
Doubtless I should have had my colleague 
with me had he taken half the pains to inform 
himself of the features of the transaction which 
I took during my stay in California last Sep- 
tember and October. So much for that. I 
trust that my brief and imperfect narrative of 
these proceedings, as novel as they are scan- 
dalous in the history of American polities and 
American administrations, will illustrate the 
intent and meaning of the first section of 
my amendment, and the imperative necessity 
of its adoption. 

I shall now proceed to speak of the second 


ballot hasgiven thom. Frequeatrecurrenceis made H section of my amendment, which is directed 


I had hoped for his influential | 


against another scandalous abuse in regard 
to popular elections, for which also the coun- 
try is indebted for the first time in its history 
to the administration of General Grant. 

The second section of my amendment is 
designed to deal with the employment by Gen- 
eral Grant of the Army and Navy of the 
United States at elections in the States. That 
is so great a subject, so alarming a subject, in 
view of all we have seen at the elections of 
the last two years, of all that now menaces us 
at the elections of this year of our great pres- 
idential contest, especially if the majority here 
shall carry through its scheme of farther 
measures, backed up by armed force, to con- 
trol the elections—that I should have much 
more room to speak of it than is left between 
this and the hour fixed for closing the debate. 
My time is so short that I shall have to be brief 
in what I say. 

The Senate will bear in mind—indeed it is 
hard soon to forget—the act of May, 1870, 
usually styled in the Senate and by its friends 
out of it “ the enforcementlaw.’’ The people, 
with their scorn of all false pretenses and their 
habit of calling ‘‘a spade a spade,” know it 
almost universally as first passed in May, 1870, 
and as amended in February, 1871, and made 
still more atrocious, as the ‘* bayonet election 
law.” Such in truth itis; and the very first 
act of the kind ever known in our country. I 
am confident it is without a parallel in’ the 
history of any people claiming even a share of 
representative institutions under the forms of 
popular election. As first passed in May, 
1870, it was still fresh on our statute-books, 
an entirely new contrivance in a free country 
for enabling the General Government to sub- 
ject the elections to its military force. No 
time was allowed to afree people to become 
accustomed tothe enormity. At the very first 
party exigency in the same year the President 
made haste to use the new military power 
placed in his hands by Congress. The Presi- 
dent put the power in foree at the general 
election in New York in November of that 
year. It was the first general election ix that 
State under the act. He selected as the field 
of his operations the city of New York, where 
there was, and for ten or fifteen years had been, 
a Democratic majority counted by tens of 
thousands. 

I send up to the desk to be read the extracts 
marked in the Appendix to the Congressional 
Globe for the last session of the last Congress. 
They are taken from a leading New York 
journal, where they are given as the news of 
the day. They commence with the official 
orders issued on the very eve of the election 
in that city from the ‘ Headquarters of the De- 
partment of the Hast, New York city,’’ speci- 
fying the positions to be occupied by the dif- 
ferent bodies of United States troops, and the 
preparations to be made by them for active 
service, and so on. 

After that comes the statement, obviously 
semi-official, given by the same paper, of the 
proceedings in the city of New York under 
those orders, aud also of the naval prepara- 
tions on the same occasion for the same ob- 
jects. I ask the Clerk to read both, and h ope 
they will attract the attention of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{Oficial.] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST, 
New York Crry, November 5, 1870. 


[Special Orders No. 229,] 


1. The available officers and two hundred non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the engineer 
troops at Willett’s Point, New York harbor, will 
come to the headquarters’ building in this city on 
next Monday evening, November 7, so as to arrive 
by ten o'clock p. m., prepared for armed service, and 
to remain at least till Wednesday morning, They 
will come in a steamboat which the quartermaster’s 
department will send for them, and will be landed 
atthe footof Spring street, (Pier No. 43, North river,) 
and march thence and take the station whieh may 
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-wn them by the district 
bring a day’s cooked rations. Facilities will be 
din the building for making hot coffee. 

ithe available oficera and nen of the eighth 
ry willbe brought to the city on Monday. the 


quartermaster. They 


4 


Dine 
injan’ : 
Tta istant, to arrive about ten o'clock p.m. They 
willcome prepared for armed service, with theirover- 


coats and blankets, to remain at least Gl Wednes- 
day worning, the 9th instant. The colonel, with five 
cowpcnies, willtake postin building No. 161 Avenue 
B, near the northeast corner of ‘Tompkins square, 
and the lieutenant colonel, with five companies, will 
take post in buildings Nos.322.321, and 326 Bast Forty- 
Fifth street, between First and Second avenues. 

3, The available officers and men of the compa- 
nies of the first artillery at Foris Hamilton, Wads- 
worth, and Wood, under Colonel Vogdes, or the 
senior officer, will come tu the city on Monday even- 
ing, the 7th instant, to arrive by about ten p. m., pre- 

ared for armed service, and to remain at least Lill 
Wednesday moruing. They will take post in build- 
ing No. 294 Broadway, near the corner of Reade 
street, and will land at the wharf most convenient 
for their reaching that point. They will bring with 
them a day’s cooked rations and their camp-kettles 
for making coffee. The district quartermaster will 
furnish drays to carry their effects from the steam- 
boat. ; 

4, The troops above indicated, and the fifth artil- 
Jery, irom Fort Trumbull and Fort Adams, are to be 
brought here to aid the United States civil officers 
in the execution of their duty in enforcing the Uni- 
ted S:ates laws, and it cannot be too strongly im- 
presscd on them that the duty they have to perform 
isone of exceeding delicacy and of the highest im- 
portence, and that it may depend largely on their 
fideli:y and good conduct that peace is waintained, 

They will be hetd in readiness for service at Jiter- 
ally a moment’s notice; and from the time of their 
arrival not a man will be allowed to leave the build- 
ing On any account or for any purpose whatever 
unless under a commissioned officer. 

5. Commanders of the stations above named will, 
immediately on their arrival, send a report of the 
fact to department headquarters. 

By command of Brigadier General MeDowell: 

i ROBERT C. PERRY, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 


Mr. CASSERLY. Then foilows from the 
same newspaper what | have called the semi- 
official bulletin of the movements and prep- 
arations of the United States forces, Army 
aud Navy. 

The Clerk read the following : 


“Thetroops came on Monday night and disem- 
barked silently to their several quarters. During 
the dey perfect order reigned. The headquarters 
of the department, at the corner of Houston and 
Greene streets. presented a quiet appearance. The 
stair-ways, however, leading to the two upper stories 
of the building were packed with troops. The en- 
gineer department, from Willett’s Point, numbering 
three hundred men, with companies H and Í of the 
fifth United States artillery, from Port Trumbull, 

_ New London, Counecticut, all under command of 

Colore! Kiddoe, were quartered in the halls and on 

the stairs. Their arms were stacked, and the men 

Were scattered round on benchesand on the fluor, or 

stood in groups engaged in conversation. All were 

armed with the latest improved needle-gun, and 
furnished witi forty rounds of ammunition, with 
one hundred rounds 2 man in reserve. 

At pier No. 27 North river companies A, B, and { 

L, of the fifth United States artillery, from Fort | 

Adams, Newport, were quartered on the steamer 

Metis, In addition to these was Dupont’s light bat- 

tery of tour guns. None were allowed to leave tho 

boat or to enter without a pass. The men were in 
the lower part of the boat, and the officers were in 
the cabin under Colonel Hunt. 

Companies B, C, D, H, and M, of the first United 
tates artillery, Colonel Vogdes, from Forts Haw- 

ilton and Wadsworth, New York harbor, were sta- 
tioned in the Laree upper stories of No, 24 Broad- 
ay, 

“At No. 161 Avenue B, near Tompkins square, 
there were stationed the first five companies of the 
eighth infantry, Colonel Bumford in command. 

his regiment came from Dayid's Island, and was 
armed with the needle-gun. They were quartered 
in the hall over a lager-beer saloon, and company 
A was kept under arms ready for marching orders. 

he remaining five companies of the regiment were 
on Forty-Fifth street, between First and Second 
avenues, in the large room of a brewery. Guards 
Were, as in all cases, stationed at the top and bot- 
tom of the stairs, and all who applied for entrance 
were taken under guard before Culonel Edie. Long 
tows of stacked arms extended the whole length of | 
the hall. An ample supply of ammunition was 
brought to the piace, amounting in the aggregate 
to ove hundred and forty rounds for each man. , 
Inthe Riverund Harbur-—The frigates Guerriere 
and Narragansett were at anchor at the foot of 
Chambers street, North river, and Wall street, East 
river, respectively. The port-holes were all closed, 

OWever, and every appearance of warlike prepa- 
ration on board was avoided. None other than the 
es regularly stationed there were on Governor’s 

stand. 


Mr. CASSERLY. There, Mr. President, 
you see, and the whole Senate sees, what was 
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the plan of the campaign for election day in | 
the city of New York in November, 1870; i 
what preparations were made by the President i 
and his administration for making war, per- jj 
haps summary and sudden war, that election i 
day, without proclamation or warning,—upon | 
our greatest American city and her people | 
of more than a million souls, in time of i! 
profound peace. Says another leading New j! 
York journal, the day after the election, || 
“There were about three thousand regular 
troops iu and about the city yesterday.” Yes, 
sir, three thousand regular troops, infantry 
and artillery, of the Army of which the Presi- 
dent is the Commander-in-Chief, were there. 
The Navy, of which also he is the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, was there too. His war ships 
were there in the harbor of New York. 

How perfect were the preparations of this 
force of three thousand regular troops the 
statements just read abundantly show. The 
troops were distributed at the central points 
of the chief quarters of the city. 


“All [says the journalist] were armed with the 
latest improved needle-gun, and furnished with 
forty rounds of ammunition, with one hundred 
rounds a man in reserve,’” 


The Navy, too, was in position to play its 
part in hostile operations. Says the same 
journal again: 

“The frigates Guerriere and Narragansett were at 
anchor at the foot of Chambers street, North river, 
and Wallstreet, East river, respectively.” 

So, abreast of the city, on each side of her, 
lay these war ships, ‘Their ports were 
closed,” for the plan was to make no show 
of warlike preparations; but they were ready 
to be flung open in an instant to let the bat- 
teries be run out broadside at the word of 
command. The orders were in true dram- 
head phrase, that everything should be ‘‘in 
readiness for service at literally a moment’s 
notice.” 

For what foreign or domestic foe arrayed in | 
arms against the United States were these 
deadly preparations meant ; this body of “‘ three 
thousand regular troops’ armed with ‘‘the 
latest improved needle-gun,’’ each man to be 
furnished with one hundred and forty rounds 
of ammunition, supported by a suitable force 
of artillery; and these war ships lying abreast 
of the city on- each side, with their batteries | 
in place ready to be run out to deal devasta- 
tion and death ‘“‘literally at a moment’s 
notice’? Oh, no! It was for no such foe, 
foreign or domestic, that these three thousand 
regulars, foot and artillery, so armed and 
posted, were in the field, or that these frigates 
lay, one each side of the city, like war dogs 
straining on the leash—each and all, soldiers 
and sbips, the whole devilish enginery of 
destruction, ready “literally at a moment's 
notice’’ to launch the war upon the devoted 
city. No such thing. 

It was for our great metropolisand her peace- 
ful people on her election day in November, 
1870, that all these preparations were meant. 
For them, and them only, did the President and | 
his administration conceive and organize such 
means of bloodshed and destruction as no 
Christian. Government in this century has 
dared to devise against its chief city and her 
people, except in a case of armed insurrection, 
actual or imminent, or of some terrible mob 
raging with a mighty force and fury beyond 
all rescurces of the civil power. I repeat it, 
not one. . . 

Oh, sir, what a spectacle that was for in- 
dignation at home, for wonder and sorrow 
abroad! The great Republic of the world, 
the earliest and the latest hope of freedom, | 
to which for more than three generations of 
men all well-wishers and believers in man's 
capacity to govern himself turned in faith aud 
hope for the triumph of that grand idea—our | 
great Republic that November day of 1870 
had nothing better to show to friends and ene- | 
mies of free popular institutions everywhere 


H 


í 
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than its chief city held in full military occupà- 
tion by an American President and his adinin- 
istration because of a contestedelectioñ, in the 
midst of profound peace and perfect: order. 
After all the years spent without let or hin- 
derance in proving and applying the American 
plan of human government, was this all we 
had to show—the chief city of America placed 
in a state of siege, because an American Pres- 
ident and his administration would not trust 
the people to hold a contested election under 
the regulation of their own laws and their own 
officers, as they had held their elections since 


| the foundation of the Government! ° 


I say nothing now of the gross unconstitu- 
tionality of the whole of this violent proceed- 
ing, whether you consider that the President 
had his military and naval forces ‘in the city 
of New York without the request and against 
the known wishes of the State authorities, and 
therefore in bold violation of ‘the constitu- 
tional direction on the subject; or that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution which ‘operate only on States as 
such, give absolutely no warrant for the act 
of Congress of May, 1870, the first “bayonet 
act,’* under which the President professed to 
act, and which is referred to as the source of 
authority in the order issued at the time ia 
New York, dated. ““ Headquarters Depart- 
ment of the East, New York City, November 
2, 1870.” 

I dwell on it asa notice and confession ‘to 
i mankind by those engaged in it of the failure 
of the American theory of man’s’ edpacity 
for self-government. L say so because if, 
in November, 1870, there ‘wás justification or 
plausible ground for the military force ern: 
ployed bythe President, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the same justification or ground 
would be found at every other election.” Tsay 
farther that a people unable to hold their elec- 
tions except under the presence and’ pressure 
of military force are manifestly unfit to have 
elections. In other words, they are incapable 
of governing themselves; for an American 
election is nothing more or less than the mah- 


} 


| ifestation and exercise by the people of their 


right of self government. All this would’ be 
true were it true that the military proceedings 
of the President were justifiable, or even capa: 
ble of plausible excuse. Bat, as all the facts 
and circumstances before and after showed, 
they were neither justifiable nor excusable, 
Ido not forget that, to supply some color for 
these proceedings, certain pretenses were 
loudly circulated beforehand. Thus «there 
were pretenses that violent resistance might 
be made to the first enforcement at the election 
of the odious and unconstitutional act of Con- 
gress of May, 1870, known as the “bayonet 
election law.” The law was atrocious enough 
to excite great popular indignation. In the 
better days of the Republic it would hardly 
have been borne. Still there was nothing ia 
the circumstances of parties, or in the: recesit 
history of electious in New York, to'authorize 
the professed fears of a serious disturbance. 
For many years the elections there had ‘been 
exceptionally quiet—quiet beyond the example 
of elections in other great cities. Thi the next 
place, the pretenses so ostentatiously urged 
were of disturbances to be made by the Demo- 
cratic party. As that party had a known great 
majority in the city, all of which was requircd 
to enable itto carry the State of New York 
for its Governor and the rest of the State 
ticket, it was absolutely without motive for any 
disturbance great or small. A great disturb- 
ance was sure to cut down the Democratic 
majority. A great or even a small disturbance 
would furnish tothe swarms of commissioners 


| and their bailiffs, and of deputy marshals, un- 


der the ‘‘bayonet election law,” a pretext for 
taking possession of the polls, for arresting 


the officers of election, and thusand otherwise 
breaking up the election. No, sir, no military 
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force is ever needed to keep the majority 
party from throwing away the election. That 
pretext was too transparent. 

Besides the pretenses of violence, there was 
acry of extensive frauds to be practiced. This 
was, if possible, a more palpable sham than the 
otherone. You do not prevent frauds by mili- 
tary force. Rather you thereby incite to fraud 
as the natural resort.againstforce. Stillless do 
you discover frauds by means of infantry and 
artillery and war ships. Clumsier instru- 
ments for the purpose could not be devised. 
A skillful attorney with a corps of trained 
detectives under his orders would far surpass 
a general with an army and an admiral with 
a nayy in hunting out frauds, 

Crimes against good government are always 
committed in the name of good government. 
The New York proceedings were no exception. 
They were in the name of “a fair election.” 
‘A fair election,” sir! The presence of 
military force at an election where no serious 
violence against the election exists or is threat- 
ened is simply a menace to the election. Ht 
makes it a military election,» Who does not 
know that a military election is not and cannot 
be “a fair election??? It is no election. It 
is itself a grosser fraud upon popular election 
than any other form of fraud that can be de- 
vised. Such is the settled judgment, law, and 
practice of all countries which have any popu- 
lar elections worthy of the name. — ‘Those 
countries where popular elections are not 
worthy of the name are precisely those where 
military force controls the elections. An elec- 
tion which is not free from such control is no 
election. It wants the essential element of 
election, that is, freedom of choice. Such 
elections soon cease to bind. ‘They are sub- 
mitted to ouly when backed up by superior 
physical force, as in so many of the Spanish- 
American Republics. ‘They are then an idle 
form; for the same superior force, wiihout 
which they signity nothing, would without the 
form place or maintain tbe party wielding it in 
the possession of the Government. This is 
the era of the pretorian guards over again. 
The Army is the Government. The people 
are the governed. 

The special pretenses of intended violence 
and fraud were, [ repeat, transparent shams. 
There was nothing in them. Neither was there 
auything in the general temper and conduct of 
the people of New York in regard to their 
elections, taking the worst that is alleged of 
them, in any degree, to make military force 
useful there, so as to justify the President's 
employment of military foree, er even to 
excuse bim in it. Hisown friends in the Sev- 
ate coufessed judgment on this point. Else why 
did they refuse, day after day, to allow me even 
to get before the Senate for consideration my 
resolution, introduced December 9, 1870, at 
the next session of Congress after the New 
York proceedings, asking for information 
as to the employment of the Army and Navy 
at elections, and the reasons, if any, therefor. 
It was a simple resolution for information, 
which is a matier of course. It wasintroduced 
in the first week of the session, before there 
could be any excuse of a crowd of work in the 
departments, It was directed in respectful 
terms to the President himself, In express 
words it left him at liberty to transmit to the 
Senate such information only as he should deem 
‘‘not incompatible with the public interests,” 
Yet his friends in the Senate so managed as to 
prevent the resolution from being even taken up 
for consideration. They could not afford to let 
General Grant tell his own story to the country 
of his employmentof military force at the elec- 
tions. How very bad a case he must have 
had every man can readily judge. 

The truth is, General Grant had no case 
whatever. I say again I waive the clear 
unconstitutionality. Apart from that, his 
military and naval operations at New York 


4 


were utterly inexcusable. They were without 
conceivable motives, good or bad, except to 
accomplish a partisan result at the election. 
Even for that they would not have been. ven- 
tured on but for the readiness to employ mili- 


which distinguishes so unenviably General 
Grant’s administration from all others in 
American history. That disposition is but 
the fruit of the military influence so predomi- 


| nant at Washington, which, if it has any gen- 


eral purpose, bas the evil purpose of accus- 
toming the people to the military power and 
the military element as a habitual feature. in 
the administration of the Government. This 
system first and most thoroughly made itself 
felt at the South, where it intruded itself into 
all the operations of civil- government, State 
and Federal. The abuse was there con- 
demned by General Sherman and General 
Halleck in their official reports laid before the 
last Congress. Though it commenced at the 
South it did not ‘long confine itself to the 
South. It soon invaded the North, where its 
first demonstrations in the same line since the 
| war were a: the elections at Philadelphia and 
New York in 1870. 

Whatever the motive of the President's mili- 
tary operations in New York, they do not prove 
that the American people are unfit to hold 
elections, or incapable of self-government, 
They prove simply this, and fully this: thatthe 
President and his administration are inca- 
| pable of governing the American people except 
by brute force, and are therefore unfit to gov- 
ern them at all in times of peace. 

Lt is perhaps needless to speak of what might 
have happened that day, from the presence of 
the elements of havoc and desiruction which 
the President and his advisers had deliberately 
collected in the beart of New York. Yet we 
cannot whoily put away the thought of the 
horrors that peaceful city might have seen 
from the act of some wretch beside himself 
with drink, or still more, from a collision 
brought on by some of the many worthless 
men suddenly made into United States mar- 
shal’s deputies, and commissioner’s bailiffs, 
with the regular authorities and polite of the 
city, who all that day so fully demonstrated 
their periect ability and will to insure order 
and security for all, That November morn- 
ing broke bright and cheerful, for the year 
stiil lingered in the glow of the Indian sum 
mer. ‘Lhe people of New York were astir 
betimes, and went about their daily callings— 
her working men and women to their toil; 
her men of business to their counting-rooms 
and offices; thousands took their way to the 
polls to vote. ‘The wonted currents of the great 
city’s active life flowed through her busy streets. 
Little did those multitudes, intent only on 
thoughts of peace, dream of the thunder-cloud 
ready to burst, at the word of some rash or 
vicious man armed with a brief authority, upon 
themselves and their city. 

How needless, aud therefore how inexcus- 
able, were the military operations of the men 
in power at Washington was made still plainer, 
if possible, by the election day itself. Never 
was un election more peaceful, never one 
more clear of offense even to the unsuccessful 
party. ‘Though the new-made deputies and 


the polls full of party zeal and suspicions, 
they found nothing to do beyond a few cases 
of illegal voting by the wretched wails of New 
York. The great city was as quiet as though 
there was no election. In fact she was more 
quiet. Said one of the journals of the day, 
“It was almost like Sunday.” 

I know it is the fashion to confound New 
York with the bad men who from timetotime, 
and lately most of ali, have usurped her city 
government, and to revile her for their iaiqui- 
ties. But on that November election day in 
1870 she nobly vindicated herself. She showed 


tary force in civil affairs in time of peace, |! 


bailiffs swarmed literally by thousands about | 


that her own peace and order, the freedom of 
popular elections, the maintenance of the laws, 
might well be left to her own keeping and to 
the keeping of the State authorities, whose 
known resolve to uphold, if need be, by the 
whole police and civil power of the State and 
the State National Guard the common A meri- 
gan right of local self-government, is entitled 
to the gratitude of all who have any proper 
comprehension of that right. 

Everybody who knew or cared to know any- 
thing of. the matter, knew just as well before 
the election as afterward that those great 
interests might safely be so left. . 

It is quite needless for me to say to an 
person of ordinary information that General 
Grant’s proceedings were absolutely without 
example in the history of this Government. 
Until his operations in New York no man 
in his senses dreamed of such a thing as the 
Federal Government taking armed occupation 
of a city at an election ina time of perfect 
peace and order. No mar. ever dreamed of 
itas a thing to be done even by a State gov- 
ernment. No limited monarchy in Europe 
would have ventured upon such an outrage 
against iis people and the freedom of their 
elections, No decent absolute Government 
in Europe would have attempted it. 

Louis Napoleon made himself emperor of 
his people and set up his empire on the ruins 
of the republic. Yet at the general election 
heldupon his last. pl biscite he had the grace to 
keep his soldiers away from the polls through- 
out France and shut up within their barracks, 
where they hud polling places for themselves. 

Inthe same year, a few months afterward, 
Gr neral Grant beld military occupation of New 
York city on election day, with his soldiers 
ready to take possession of the polls, “ liter- 
ally ata moment’s notice,” in the imperious 
words of the ‘* order of theday.”’ Yet I doubt 
not we might find thousands and thousands of 
Radicals throughout the country, of more than 
average intelligence, some of them in this Sen- 
aie, who would denounce Louis Napoleon as a 
usurper and a despot, while in the same breath 
they would laud General Grant as the patriotic 
President of the freest people on the globe. 

England is another country of Europe in 
whose political institutions we still see much 
to be justly condemned. We look upon the 
masses of her people as the victims of a polit- 
ical and social system which oppresses them 
and denies them most of those rights which 
we account the common heritage of man. Yet 
even in England, since long before our revo- 
lutionary war, there has not been a day when 
an attempt to affect an election by military 
force, or anything that looked like such an 
attempt, could have been made without seri- 
ous consequences to those engaged in it. For 
at least a buudred and fifty years it has been 
the law in England, by stature, that no troops 
should be within a certain distance—formerly 
two miles, more recently three miles—from 
any city or town on election day, under heavy 
penalties. 

I cannot forbear bringing to the notice of 
the Senate a very recent aud most significant 
instance of the jealous severity with which this 
most wholesome law is enforced in England. 
It was in 1861, Atan election in that year 
no less a person than Lord Palmerston was a 
candidate for a seat in the House of Commons. 
There was no other candidate. His election 
was a matter of course, 

By inadvertence probably, doubtless withont 
any reference whatever to the election, a vol- 
unteer corps which he had aided to raise in 
his own neighborhood paraded in the town 
on the day of election. At once there went 
;up a clamor of indignant remonstrance, 
Attention was called to the matter in the 
press and in Parliament. Observe, sir, Lord 
Palmerston was the first subject in the British 


{empire at that time. The printe minister for 


] 
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many years, he had grown to have a power 
and influence secoud only to those of the 
younger Put. He wasa bold man, too. He 
undertook to pooh-pooh the whole business. 
Many atime he had so waved out of sight a 
troublesome remonstrance, This time he 
failed. The spirit he bad aroused was not to 
be put down. He had to yield to it. 


proceeding by the vathorittes. The war otfice, 
under date of June 7, 1861, issued circular 
orders to the lord lieutenants in each county 
of England, which, among other things, con- 
tained these instructions: 


“I desire further to draw your attention to the 
impropricty of tue preseuce of any armed body at 


parliamentary or municipal elections, and to re- į 


quest that you will give directions to the command- 
ing officers of all volunteer corps within the coonty 
under your charge wot to assemble their corps 
for drill, or any other purpose, between the issue 
of the writ and the termination of the election 
in any county or borough in the neighborhood of 
their peadquarterg, or during the progress of any 
municipal election iu any town to which they may 
belong.” 


Mark it, Mr. President. The ease was 
where a volunteer corps had shown itself in 
the town on election day. when there was no 
contest. Yetthe orders from the war office were 
peremptory, that even in such a case a vol- 
unteer corps should not so much as assemble 
“for drill, or any other purpose, between the 
issue of the writ? for the election ‘and the 
termination’ of the election, &c., or ‘during 
the progress of any municipal election,” &e. 


Such was the indignation of the country and i! 


the action of the authorities prodaced by it in 
the case I have mentioned. What would 
have followed bad a force of the regular army, 
foot and artillery, supported by war ships in 
the river, been ordered by the Government into 
the city of London on the eve of a contested 
election while peace and order reigned supreme 
and norational sign to the contrary could any- 
where be seen? No ministry could have held 
office a dav after such an outrage on the tradi- 
tions. habits, and laws of the people in respect 
of their elections. 

In what I have said I have spoken of Eng. 
lish jaws, and practicesin England, for guard- 
ing tie freedom of elections against eyen the 
appearance of military interference. I have 
notspoken of Euglish laws and practices in 
Ireland in regard to the same subject. I 
think I shall not be far wrong if 1 say that in 
Ireland English laws and practices are far 
less commendable than they are in England, 
and that at elections in lreland military torce 
is employed with a freedom, if not reckless- 
ness, practically unknown in England. The 
reason of this difference is notorious. It is, 
that, to her own deep injury and discredit, and 
to th: flagrant oppression of Ireland, England 
still governs her as a conquered province. 

Since the close of the civil war the South 
has been our Ireland. The Radicals have 
governed the South as England has governed 
Ireland, like a conquered province, and by 
the same ingtruments precisely, by govern- 
ments of carpet bagyersaud * scalawags "' up- 
held by Federal bayonets. General Grant's 
experience in go governing the Souih has not 
been very long. Lt has been long enough, 
however, for him to learn how to treat the 
North in the like manner. 

l bave spoken at large of the military oper- 
ations of the President at New York on elec- 
tion day because there they were the most 
extensive and the most elaborate. 

Some weeks earlier the second greatest city 
of the Union, Philadelphia, was the scene of 
similar proceedings, though on a much smalier 
scale. The Governor of each State, New York 
and Pennsylvania, in his next message to the Le- 
gislature of his State denounced the wrong in 
language which is uotthe less weighty that it is 
entirely clear of exaggeration or passion. 

T shall give an extract or two from the mes- 


He had | 


even to submit to an official censure of the |! 


| 


i ings. 


! States marshals to call to their a 


; It 
was certainly not unreasonable to expect that the 
first drop of citizen blood shed in the city of New 
York by Federal troops in time of peace might lead 
to terrible results, involving great loss of Hfe and 
incalculable destruction of property. Therefore, as 
Chief Magistrate of this. State, charged with the 
duty of enforcing its laws and preserving order 
within its boundaries, I used every exertion and 
made every preparation and provision in my power 
to preserye order avd protect the people in their 
rights, their lives, and property.” 

Again he says: 

“It was due to the patient forbearance of the 
péople, and to the earnest endcuvors and great 
coolness and discretion of the peace officers of the 
city, that order was preserved. I deem it my sol- 
emn duty to protest now formally against these 
outrages, which, it is given out, will be ranewed at 
future elections, with preparations looking to_a 
greater degree of intimidation aud coercion. In 
this protest the people of this State do, I am con- 
fident, by an overwhelming majority, earnestly 
unite.” 

The message of Governor Hoffman deals 
with the subject at length, and with such 
marked power as to make it at once oneof the 
State papers of the country. 

If I cite no more from Governor Hoffman, 


it is because I wish toquote more largely from |: e chre City 1 Stat 
| the whole:power of. which, civil and mititary, 


the message of Governor Geary, who will not 
be suspected even by the most distempered 
partisan of any improper bias against General 
Grant’s administration, with which, as the 
Radical Governor of Pennsylvania, he was, 


of course, in general accord and sympathy. | 


Even Governor Geary felt himself obliged to 
rebuke military interference by General Grant 
of the same kind, though much legs in degree, 
in the city of Philadelphia at the general elec- 
tion of October, 1870. He says that be has 
examined the law under which these proceed- 
ings, it was said, took place; that even in 
that law he finds no warrant for the proceed- 
Hear his words: 
“The alleged authority for the use of troops at our 


State elections is derived from the tenth section of | 


an act of Congress approved May 31, 1370, entitled 
‘An act to enforce the rights of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States to vote in the several States of the Union, 
and for other purposes,’ which authorizes United 
ance ‘such por- 
tion of the land and naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be necessary to the 
performance of the duty with which they are 
charged, and to insure a faithful observance of the 


fifreenth amendment to the Constitution uf the | 


” 


United States? 

The Governor goes on to say: 

“Bat it must bea foreed construction of this law 
that will justify the presence of armed national 
forces atour places of election when no necessity 
exists therefor, and where their presence is calcu- 
lated to provoke collision. f 

In all this Governor Geary is so clearly right 


i that it is difficult to suppose General Grant or 


his advisers ignorant of the law or the facts. 
The law wasbadenough. Itcould not have 


been worse unless it had in terms authorized ! 


General Grant, whenever be thought the due 
enforcement of the fifteenth amendment re- 
quired it, to take charge of all elections in 
ath 
places of twenty thousand people or over. This 
it does not do; yet General Grant acted pre- 
cisely as though it had done it. That is, he 
broke the law. Bad as the Jaw was, the pro- 
ceedings of General Grant were still worse ; 
for they were a violation of it. 

Governor Geary continues in the next sen- 
tence: 

“With agood President, the exercise of the power 
referrcd to might have no injurious results; bet 
in the hands of a bad man, governed by personal 
ambition, it might prove exceedingly calamitous. 
Unconsciously a good President might be induced to 
employ it wrongfully; a bad one would be almost 
certain to use it for bis own advancement. 


! 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tke rebuke of General:Grant ‘conveyed ‘by 
the scarce disguised irony of this passage ‘is 
perfect. It is all the more severe that it comes 
from so high a quarter in his own party.“ 

Saving shown the grossly illegal and wanton 
character of the proceedings, Governor Geary 
gives us the authentic history of them: `` 


“ At the last October election United States troops 
were stationed in Philadeiphia for the avowed pur- 
ase of eurorcing the election laws. This was done 


: without the consent or even the knowledge of the 


civil authorities of either the city or the Srate, and 
without any expressed desire on the part of the citi- 
zens, and, as far as can be ascertained, without cx- 
isting necessity. From a conscious conviction of its 


: importance L have called your attention to this sub- 


ject. A neglect to have done so’ might have been 
construed us an indorsement, of a: measure that 
meets my unqualified disapproval. The civilauthor- 
ities ‘of Penusylvania have always been, and are 
still, competent to protect its citizens in the exer- 
cise of their elective.franchise, and the- proper and 
only tinie for United States military forces to inter- 
vene will be when the power of the Commonwealth 
is exhausted and their aid is lawfully required.” 


Throughout his message Governor Geary 
asserts in fit words the dignity of his great 


| Commonwealth. He states with exactness the 


true construction of the “ bayonet law,” and 
also tae constitutional limitations of power in 
regard to the employment of the Federal 
forces in a State—limitations which that law 


i whoily ignores, 


One word more of the Philadelphia case, 
' before I leave it. If there could be degrees 


| of wantonnessin General Grant’s proceedings 


at the elections in the two great cities of the 
: Union, we must give the palm to his proceed- 
| ings at Philadelphia, the chief city of a` State 


| wasin the controlof his political friends. Why, 
then, was Philadelphia selected by him and his 
advisers as the first theater of his military cam- 
paign against free elections in the United States? 

Was it in forgetfulness or disregard of the 
most hallowed memories of the heroic times 


i sacred to American freedom, ór was it’ in 
| defiance of these, that General Grant inauga- 
i 
oti 


! Independence Hall, and almost ‘within’ the 


rated his policy of military force at the elec- 
ions within the near vicinage’ of the old 


| sound of iis historie bell, the herald of inde- 
| pendence to a continent, and of’a new politi- 
| eal order of ideas to the wold? ae 

| In that-old hall, the temple of American 


| hberty, the Declaration of Independence was 


| ordained and published. In that Declaration 


ii was it not, sir, those ever memorable words 
‘yung out, in high and stern reproof of the 
| usurpations of a despotic monarch, when the 
l p p 

| 


fathers of the Revolution, speaking ior -the 
colonies, declared of King George: > 


“The history of the present king of Great Britain 
isa history of repeated injuries and asurpations, 


| all having, in direct object, the establishment of an 
| absolute tyranny over these States.” 


’ Aud again: 
“He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our Legisiature.” 
Once more: ee 
" He hag affected to render the military independ- 
ent of, and superior to, the civil power.” ` 


Would that, as once of old, the geniusof the 


| place had on that day burst forth in more than 


human majesty and power and scattered in 
confusion and dismay the worse than vandals 
who dared so to profane the spot and its as- 
sociations consecrated to the immortal pgotest 
of the fathers of Ameri¢an freedom against the 
attempt of a despotic prince to subjugate the 
rights and governments of the States by mil- 
itary power. i ; 
Let us hear those weighty sentences again: 


“ He has affected to render the military independ- 
ent of, and superior to, the civil power. He has 
kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our Legisiatare.”” 

Oh, sir, let us never forget these words, 
sounding down to us through the Jong years, 
reminding us how with lofiy purpose and un- 
sbaken soul the men of '76-stood for the lib- 
erties of themselves and their children, for the 
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freedom andthe dignity of their States against 
military force., Let us forget their words now 
less than ever. Let them be often in our 
thoughts. As the proceedings their words 
denounced almost a hundred years ago are 
brought irresistibly to our minds by the pro- 
ceedings we denounce to-day, let their words 
be the best rebuke for the proceedings of to- 
day and their authors. 

Let us not pass from the grand old days, 
the golden age of our annals, without one 
more great example; it illustrates my subject. 
I crave for it as well as for other like rem- 
iniscences the indulgence of all those—of 
whom nowadays there are too many—who 
want the American people to turn their backs 
upon themselves ; who would ignore all the his- 
tory of the past, and are out of patience 
with every attempt to array the great ideas 
and eternal truths of the pristine days and the 
practices of those days, worthy of such ideas 
and such truths, for the instruction and correc- 
tion of the present. 

I present a page from the colonial history 
of Massachuseits, so long ago as 1769. In 
that year an important election was about to 
take place in Boston, which then had a Brit- 
ish garrison. The seleetmen met and sent a 
message to General Mackay, the commander 
of the garrison, that they wished him to mareh 
his troops out of the town during the voting. 
They demanded this as “the full right of 
British freeholders and subjects on so import- 
ant an occasion.” The general replied that 
-he could not march the troops out of town, but 
that he would see that they did not leave their 
barracks on the election day. 

Not long afterward the General Assembly 
met. Among its members were such men as 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock, and others 
worthy to be their associates. We have been 
accustomed to count such men as Adams and 
Hancock as illustrious men and rather model 
Republicans. With their views as to the pres- 
ence of a military force at popular elections 
they would hardly be accepted as ‘* sound?’ 
by the so-called Republicans of to-day. With 
such men as Hancock and Adams for its lead- 
ers the first step the General Assembly took 
before proceeding to its business was to adopt 
a resolution of solemn protest against the 
course of the military commander of the Brit- 
ish. The Assembly resolved that ‘‘ the conces- 
sion of General Mackay that the troops should 
remain in their barracks on election day was 
by no means adequate to their right, and that 
they could not proceed to the election without 
declaring their clear and full sense that the 
residence of an armed force in the town during 
an election ig a gross infringement of their 
constitutional rights.’ The election was held, 
but it was under this authoritative protest. 
‘The selectmen resolved that the fact of their 
holding it “should not be considered as a pre- 
cedent, or construed as a voluntary receding 
from the incontestible rights of British subjects 
and freeholders.’? 

That was more than a hundred years ago. 
Even then the fathers and founders of our lib- 
erties were so jealous of even the appearance 
of military influence at their elections that 
they would not suffer without indignant pro- 
test the presence of the garrison at Boston, 
though shut up within their barracks. 

Thus, sir, I have shown you a great mass of 
authority against General Grant’s unprece- 
dented policy of subjecting the elections in the 
States to the Federal military force. I have 
shown you that the law of Congress under which 
he claimed to act gave no authority for his pro- 
ceedings in the two chief cities of the Union, 
and that they were in violation even of that 
unconstitutional measure. I have shown you 
that even granting—which I wholly deny—the 
power in him as President to send the military 
and naval forces of the United States into a 
State in a case of domestic violence, actual or 


imminent, his course in Philadelphia and New 
York was a flagrant breach of the laws, ideas, 
and practices of the American people from 
time immemorial in regard to the absolute free- 
dom of elections from even the appearance of 
military control. In illustration of this I have 
referred to the colonial history of Massachn- 
setts and to the declaration of Independence. 
I have cited to you, also, the practice of the 
European Governments inthe same direction ; 
of England, and even of France under the em- 
pire of Louis Napoleon. You have heard read 
the authentic statements of the Governor of 
New York and the Governor of Pennsylvania 
as to the military doings of General Grant in 
the great cities of their respective States. 

I will now give you what to many in this 
Senate and out it will be of equal if not 
greater weight than any or all of these. I will 
give you the deliberate expression of General 
Grant himself on the employment of the mil- 
itary force of the United States at elections. 
In 1866 there were fears of a serious disturb- 
ance at the election in Baltimore, growing out 
of local troubles. . President Johuson was re- 
quested to send United States troops there to 
preserve order, and he sent General Canby to 
make an investigation. General Grant, the 
General-in-Chiet, was consulted by the Presi- 
dent, aud by his direction he madeareport. In 
that report, after discussing the circumstances 
of the case and the general question of the pro- 
priety of using the military force of the Fed- 
eral Government in the local affairs of a State, 
he goes ou to say: 

“The conviction is forced on my mind that no 
reason now exists for giving or promising the mili- 
tary aid of the Goverument to support the laws of 
Maryland. The tendency of giving such aid or 
promise woald be to produce the very result intended 
to be averted. So farthereseems to be merely avery 
bitter contest for political aseendancy in the State. 
Militory interference wouid be interpreted as giving 
aid to one of the factions, no matter bow pure the 
intentions or how guarded and just the instructions,” 

This is excellent; wisely conceived and well 
expressed. The words that follow, true, ner- 
vous, concise, are even more directly to the 
point. I pray the Senate to hear them : 

“It is a contingency I hope never to see arise in 
this country while I occupy the position of General- 
in-Chief of the Army, to have to send troops into a 
State in full relations with the General Government 
on the eve of an election, to preserve the peace. If 
insurrection does come, the law provides the method 
of calling out forces to suppress it.” 

All honor for those noble words. “It is a 
contingency,’’ says the distinguished soldier 
still the General-in-Chief of our armies, not 
yet President, still less a candidate for reélee- 
tion, ‘it is a contingency 1 hope never to see 
arise in this country while I occupy the position 
of General-in-Chief of the Army, to have to 
send troops into a State in full relations with 
the General Government on the eve of an 
election, to preserve the peace P”? 

Ah, sir, how brief was his virtue; how 
unstable was his adherence to doctrines so 
sound, expressed with a soldier’s point and 
energy! He had not been in the presi 
dential chair two years, when in 1870 he did 
the very thing which he hoped he might never 
see in this country. He did “send troops 
into a State in full relations with the Gen- 
eral Government, on the eve of an election, 
to preserve the peace.’’ No, sir, not even 
‘tto preserve the peace,” for no breach of 
the peace was threatened. Without even the 
pretense of preserving the peace, General 
Grant, the President, sent, troops into Penn- 
sylvania and New York, both of them States 
‘in full relations with the General Govern- 
ment’’—two States which, far, very far, more 
than any other two, for they were far greater 
than any other two, bore “on Atlantean 
shoulders’? the weight of the mightiest civil 
war of ancient or modern times. 

Sir, I appeal from Ulysses S. Grant the 
President and candidate for réelection to 
Ulysses S. Grant the soldier and the General- 
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in-Chief.of our armies before any thought 
of the Presidency had ‘filed his mind.” 
I ask nothing better than his own words, 
delivered under full official sanction and 
responsibilities. Nothing stronger can be 
found in condemnation of his military opera- 
tions in New York and Philadelphia. I feel 
as if I need not have troubled the Senate with 
another word on the subject. In his report 
as I have cited it he has made his own record, 
By that he is forever estopped. By that he 
is condemned out of his own mouth. Upon 
that I demand the judgment of the country. 

Mr. President, many more things I might say 
on this great and living topic of the freedom 
of the elections from military interference, 
but I refrain. I am admonished by Time's 
warning finger upon the dial that the hour 
is nigh when by unanimous consent general 
debate on the pending measure and amend- 
ments is to close. We see now, and have seen 
almost ever since General Grant’s accession 
to the Presidency, a strange anomaly. In this 
land which claims to be the freest in the world 
we see the Federal military power everywhere 
in the administration of our Government. 
Under one measure or another—your enforce- 
ment bills, your Ku Kiux bill, with its atro- 
cious suspension of the habeas corpus, even 
your revenue system—the Federal military 
power overshadows the country. Under some 
pretext, or without one, its encroachments 
have already left scarce a foot of ground 
which it does not contest with the States. 
Day after day the men in power at Wash- 
ington claim and frequently they exercise the 
power to enter any State with the forces of 
the United States and practically to interfere 
in or to absorb the administration of its Gov- 
ernment, even in matters of local concern, 
such as respect the security of person and prop- 
erty, power over which is essential to the very 
existence of the State. The final step is to 
assail free elections in the States, and that 
step you have taken. Who can tell how long 
this is to last, or when or how it is to end? 

Despotic Governments may exist, half mil- 
itary and half civil, or almost wholly military, 
A republican Government cannot so long exist. 
Already by the constant intrusion of the Fed- 
eral military power into thelocal affairs of the 
States, our Government is fast becoming prac: 
tically a military Government as much so as 
that of Prussia was twenty-five years ago, 
or as that of Russia still is. That a mili- 
tary despotism should exist, and for a long 
period, wecancomprehend. Military forceand 
despotism are natural allies. One is the 
necessary complement of the other. A mili- 
tary republic is a contradiction in terms, and 
must speedily become an impossibility in fact 
by ceasing to exist. The arbitrary will and 
brutal temper of the camp will not long suffer 
popular liberty even in its most modified form. 

Yet, my faith is that we have seen the worst, 
and that the day of our deliverance is nigh, 
Dark though the prospect is it has been much 
darker. ‘he horizon begins to brighten. I 
hail with joy the movement which now per- 
vades the body—the majority, L believe—of 
the American people. It indicates a temper 
of mind far other than when these enorm- 
ous proceedings in New York and Philadelphia 
were taken by the President. 

I believe there is a quickening of the public 
conscience. I believe that the old American 
spirit of freedom, which all the dreary seven 
years past was not dead but sleeping, has 
awakened at last. I believethat all isnot lost, 
because I believe in the people, in their honest 
purpose, their hatred of wrong, thei will to 
do right if they but see how. It is the only 
hope I have. Without that I can see noth- 
ing in the future for this country but that 
worst of all bad govern ments--a govarnment 
which steals the forms and modes of freedom 
to install and maintain a despotism. 
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OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Second Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
Monday, the 4th day of December, A. D. 1871, and was adjourned without day on Monday, the 10th day of 


June, A. D. 1872, 


Uxysszs S. Grant, President. Scuuyter Corrax, Vice President and President of the Senate: Henry B. ANTHONY 
was elected President of the Senate pro tempore on the 23d day of February, A. D. 1872, and so actéd until 
the 26th day of the same month; he was again elected as such officer on the 8th day of June, A. D. 1872, 


and so acted until the end of the session. 


James G. BLAINE, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Cuar. .—An Act to provide for a Deficiency 
in the Appropriations for the Expenses 
gt taking the Ninth Census of the United 
States. 


Beitenacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That, to supply a defi- 
ciency in the appropriations for defraying the 
expenses of taking the ninth census of the 
United States, the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
viz: 


For the payment of marshals and assistant | 


and deputy marshals, the sum of two hundred 
and ninety-three thousand dollars. 

For clerk hire and miscellaneous expenses, 
the sum of one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand dollars. 

ApproveD, December 16, 1871. 


Cuar, II.—An Act relating to the Limitation 


of Steam Pressure on Towing and Freight |! 


Boats on the Mississippi river and its tribu- 

taries, 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the better 
security of life on vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by steam,’’ &c., approved February 
twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, so far as they relate to the limitation of 
steam pressure of steamboats used exclusively 
for towing and carrying freight on the Missis- 


sippi river and its tributaries, are hereby so | 


far moditied as to substitute for such boats 
one hundred and fifty pounds of steam pres- 
sure in place of one hundred and ten pounds, 
as provided in said act for the standard pres- 
sure upon standard boilers of forty-two inches 
diameter, and of plates of one quarter of an 
inch in thickness; and such boats may, on the 
. Written permit of the supervising inspector of 
the district in which such boats shall carry on 
their business, for a period of six months from 
ana after the passage of this joint resolution, 
be permitted to carry steam above. the stand- 
ard pressure of one hundred and ten pounds, 
bu: not exceeding the standard pressure of 
one hundred and fifty pounds to the square 
inch. 
Approvep, December 20, 1871. 
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| and Great Britain, signed on the eighth day 


Cuar. II .—An Act making Appropriations for | 
Expenses incurred under Articles twelve to 
seventeen, inclusive, of the Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, con- 
cluded at Washington, May eight, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the sum of sixty- 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to enable the President to fulfil the 
stipulations of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
articles of the treaty between the United States | 


of May, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
in relation to the United States and British 
claims commission. 

Sec. 2. That the sum hereby appropriated, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, with the approval of the 
President. 

APPROVED, December 21, 1871. 


Cuar. [V.—An Act making Appropriations for 
Expenses that may be incurred under Articles 
one to nine, inclusive, of the Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, con- 
cluded at Washington, May eighth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 


Beittenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is here- | 
by appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to en- 
able the President to fulfil the stipulations 
contained in the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth articles | 
of the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, signed on the eighth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, in 
relation to the tribunal of arbitration at 
Geneva. i 

Sec. 2. That the sum hereby appropriated, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 


retary of State, with the approval of the 
President of the United. States. 
APPROVED, December 21, 1871. 


Cuar. V.—An Act for the Construction of a 
Public Building at Chicago, Illinois. +: <- 
Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 


| the Treasury be, and he hereby is, author- 


ized and directed to purchase, at private sale 
or by condemnation, in pursuance ‘of the 
statute of the State of Hlinois, the remainder 
of the square of ground not now belonging to 
the United States on which the custom:house 
and post office building, lately destroyed by 
fire in the city of Chicago, was situated, if 
the same can be obtained either ‘by ‘private 
purchase or condemnation at what,’in his 
judgment, is a fair and ‘reasonable price for 
the ground; but if not, then it shall be his 
duty to purchase, in one of the ways aforesaid, 
one of the twenty-four squares of ground near- 
est to and immediately surrounding the square 
on which said building destroyed by fire was 
located, and to cause to be erected on the 
square purchased a fire-proof building, suitable 
for the accommodation of the custom-house, 
sub-Treasury, post office, United States. courts; 
pension and internal revenue offices, and for 
this purpose there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, two million dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall cause proper plans 
and estimates to be made, so that no expendi- 
ture shall be made or authorized for the full 
completion of said building, including the cost 
of the site, exceeding four million dollars; 
and before any money is expended upon the 
construction of the building, the plan of the 
same shall be approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Postmaster. General, and 
the Attorney General:. Provided, That no 
money hereby appropriated shall be used or 
applied for the purpose until a valid title to. 
the land for the. site of such building shall 
be vested in the United States, and until the 
State of Illinois shall cede its jurisdiction 
over said site, and shall also duly release 
and relinquish to the United States the right 
to. tax or in any way assess said site or 
the property of the United States that may 
be. thereon during the time that the Uni- 
ted States shall be or remain the owner 
thereof. i : 
APPROVED, December 21, 1871. 
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Laws of the United States. 


Cuar. VI.—An Actto establish Post Roads. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following be 
established as post roads: 

ALABAMA, 

From Gordon, via Sellers, to Campbellton, 
in Florida. | 

From Cross Plains, via Collinsville, Gidleys, 
Thompsonville, and Huff’s Gap, to Brock’s. 

From Jasper to Elyton. 

From Fulton to Bexar. 

From Chepultepec to Springville. , 

From Columbia to Fort Gaines, in Georgia. 


ARKANSAS, 

From Binkley to Jacksonport, 
DAKOTAH, 

From Bon Homme to Springfield. 
FLORIDA, 


From Deadman’s Bay, via Spring Warrior, 
Hampton Springs, Perry ©. H., Lovett’s 
Mills, St. Augustine Crossroads, MeCall’s 
Academy, to Quitman, in Georgia. 

From Mellonville, via Appopka and Oak- 
land, to Orlando. 

GEORGIA, 


From Washington to Lincolnton. 
INDIANA. 


From Huntingburg, via Bretzville and St. 
Anthony, to Schnelleville. 
From Bennett's Switch to Waupecong. 
From Hillsborough to Jacksonville. 
From Liberty to Fairhaven. ` 
IOWA. 


From Fontanelle to Custom. 
From Spencer, via Sibley and Rock Rapids, 
to Sioux Falls, in Dakotah. 
© From Eldora to Waterloo. 
From Lemars to Orange. 
From Lemars to Beloit. 
From Carroll to Winterset, 
From Yatton to Columbus City. 
From Stuart, via Arbor Hill, to Creston. 


ILLINOIS, 
From Colchester to Fandon. 
IDAHO, 
From Rock Creek to Six Islands. 
KENTUCKY, 
From Frankfort, via Peak’s Mills, to Owen- 


ton. 
LOUISIANA, 


From New Orleans to St. Bernard. 
Í MICHIGAN. 


From Lapeer to North Branch. 

From North Branch to Doyle’s Mills. 

From North Branch, via Clifford, in Michi- 
gan, to Newberry. 

From Lapeer to Hadley. 

From Milford to Holly. 


MAINE, 


From Waldoboro’, via North Waldoboro’, 
to Washington. 
From Washington to Liberty Village. 


MISSOURI. 


From Wheeling to Lindley. 

From Sebell City to Stockton. 

From Appleton City to Rosco. 

From Osceola to Stockton. 

From Tuscumbia to Rocky Mount. 

From O'Fallon, via Cottleville and Dalhoff, 
to 0’ Fallon. 

Trom St. Charles to Alton, in Illinois, 

From. Altona to Lucas. 

From State Line, via Jonesville and Bros- 
ley, to Burdett. 


From Hermitage to Nevada City. 

From Barnumtown to Roney. 

From Newark to Locust Hill. 
MINNESOTA. 


From Carver to Henderson. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
From Brookville to Piekensville. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
From New Bedford to Rochester. 
NEW YORK. 

From Cuyler, via New Boston, to Tayler. 

From Haskinville to Cohocton. 

From Carthage to Copenhagen. 

From Romulusville to Fayette. < 

From Hale’s Eddy, via New Baltimore and 
Danville, in Pennsylvania, to Gulf Summit, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

From Burnsville to Pensacola. 

From Ridgeway to Hilliard’s Store. 

From Boone to Bowling Rock. 

OHIO. 

From Liberty, via Goodwin, to Fair Haven. 

From Van Wert, via Wolfcate’s Mills and 
Blakies Store, to Decatur. 

From Massillon to Wilmot. 

From Canton to Hartville. 

OREGON. 

From Pendleton to Dalles. 

NEBRASKA. 

From Grand Island, in Hall county, via St. 
Paul and the north fork of the Loup river, to 
Helena, Montana. 

From Norfolk, in Madison county, to Fort 
Laramie, in Wyoming. 

From Red Cloud to Denver, in Colorado. 

From Niobrara to Fort Laramie, in Wyom- 
ing. . 

TENNESSEE. 

From Dover to Erin. 

From Dover to Murray, in Kentucky. 

From Jobnson City, to Marion, in North 
Carolina. 

From Dyersburg, via Roaller’s, Pearces, 
and Fishers, to Trenton, 

From Trenton, via Eaton and Friendship, 
to Dyersburg. 

From Kenton, via Masons Hall, to Deaven- 
port. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 


From Buckannon to Bealington. 
From Valley Head, via Webster C. H., to 
Summerville. 
VIRGINIA, 


From Gladeville to Grundy. 

From Elk Creek to Carsonville. 

From Pattonsville, via Cedar Point, to 
Sneydsville. 

From King George, via Shiloh, Payne’s 
Store, and Leedstown, to Foneswood. 

From Heathsville to Burgess’ Store. 


WISCONSIN. 


From New London to Weyauwega. 

From Pensaukee, via Brookside, to West 
Pensaukee. 

Approven, January 16, 1872. 


Cuar, VII.—An Act to establish Post Roads. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following be 
established as post roads: 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


From Lebanon, via Fontana, Colebrook, 
Mastersonville, Old Line, and Sporting Hill, 
to Manheim. 

From Annville, via Bellview and Water 
Works, to Jonestown. 

APPROVED, January 16, 1872, 


Car. VIIT.—An Act making an Appropri- 
ation to supply a Deficiency in the Appro- 
priation for Expenses of the joint select 
Committee on Alleged Outrages in the 
Southern States. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the expenses 
of the joint select Committee on Alleged 
Outrages in the Southern States, the sum of 
twenty seven thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five dollars, said sum to be carried for 
this purpose to the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 

APPROVED, January 16, 1872. 


Cuar. X.—An Act to change the Times for 
holding Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States for the Western District of 

Virginia. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That instead of the times 
now fixed by law, the circuit and district courts 
of the United States for the western district 
of Virginia shall hereafter be held as follows: 
At Danville, on the Tuesday after the fourth 
Monday of February and August; at Lynch- 
burg, on the Tuesday afier the third Monday 
of March and September; at Harrisonburg, 
on the Tuesday after the second Monday of 
April and October; and at Abingdon, on the 
Tuesday after the fourth Monday of May and 
October. And all recognizances, indictments, 
or other proceedings, civil or criminal, now 
pending in either of said courts, shall be 
entered and have day in court, and be heard 
and tried according to the times of holding 
said court, as herein provided, 

Approven, February 1, 1872. 


Cuar, XI.—An Act for the Apportionment 
of Representatives to Congress among the 
several States according to the Ninth Census, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of two hundred and eighty- 
three members, to be apportioned among the 
several States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, that is to say: to the State 
of Maine, five; to the State of New Hamp- 
shire, two; to the State of Vermont, two; to 
the State of Massachusetts, eleven; to the 
State of Rhode Island, two; to the Srate of 
Connecticut, four; to the State of New York, 
thirty-two; to the State of New Jersey, seven; 
to the State of Pennsylvania, twenty-six ; tothe 
State of Delaware, one; to the State of Mary- 
land, six; to the State of Virginia, nine; to 
the State of North Carolina, eight; to the 
State of South Carolina, five; to the State of 
Georgia, nine; tothe State of Alabama, seven ; 
to the State of Mississippi, six; to the State 
of Louisiana, five; to the State of Ohio, twenty; 
to the State of Kentucky, ten; to the State of 
Tennessee, nine; to the State of Indiana, 
twelve; to the State of Hlinois, nineteen ; to 
the State of Missouri, thirteen ; to the State of 
Arkansas, four; to the State of Michigan, 
nine ; to the State of Florida, one; to the State 
of Texas, six; to the State of Jowa, nine; to 
the State of Wisconsin, eight; to the State of 
California, four; to the State of Minnesota, 
three; to the State of Oregon, one; to the 
State of Kansas, three; to the State of West 
Virginia, three; to the State of Nevada, one; to 
the State of Nebraska, one: Provided, That if, 
after such apportionment shall have been 
made, any new State shall be admitted into the 
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Union, the Representative or Representatives 
of such new State shall be additional to the 
nomber of two hundred and eighty-three 
herein limited. A 

Sec. 2. That in each State entitled under 


this law to more than one Representative, the | 


number to which said States may be entitled 
in the Forty- Fhird, and each subsequent Con- 
gress, shall be elected by districts composed 


of contiguous territory, and containing as | 


nearly as practicable an equal number of 
inhabitants, and equal in numbers to the 
number of Representatives to which said 
States may be entitled in Congress, no one 
district electing more than one Representative: 
Provided, That in the election of Repre- 
sentatives to the Forty- Third Congress in any 
Siate which by this law is given an increased 
number of itepresentatives, the additional 
Representative or Representatives allowed to 
such State may be elected by the State at large, 
and the other Representatives to which the 
State is entitled by the districts as now prè- 
scribed by law in said State, unless the Legis- 
lature of said State shall otherwise provide 
before the time fixed by law for the election 
of Representatives therein. 

Sec. 38. That the Tuesday next after the first 


Monday in November, in the year eighteen | 


hundred and seventy-six, is hereby fixed and 
esiablished as the day, in each of the States 
and Territories of the United States, for the 


election of Representatives and Delegates to |) 


the Forty-Pilth Congcess; and the Tuesday 
nextalter the first Monday in November, in 


every second year thereafier, is hereby fixed || 


and established as the day for the election, 


in each of said States and Territories, of Rep- | 
resentatives and Delegates to the Congress } 
commencing on the fourth day of March next | 


thereafter. 

Sec. 4. That if, upon trial, there shall be a 
failure to elect a Representative or Delegate 
in Congress in any State, District, or Terri- 
tory, upon the day hereby fixed and estab- 
lished for such elec.ion, or if, after any such 
election, a vacaney shall oceur in any such 
State, District, or Territory, from death, resig- 
nation, or otherwise, an election shall be held 
to fill any vacancy caused by such failure, 
resignation, death, or otherwise, at such time 
as is or may be provided by law for filing 
vacancies in the State or Territory in which 
the same may occur. 

Sec. 5. Lhat no State shall be hereafter 
admitted to the Union without having the 
necessary population to entitle it to at least 
One Kepreseutative according to the ratio of 
representation fixed by tbis bill. 

Sec. 6. That should any State, after the 
passage of this act, deny or abridge the right 
Of auy of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 


of the United States, to vote at any election } 


named in the ameadments to the Constitution, 
arnele fourteen, sec:lon two, except for par- 


ticipation in the rebellion or other crime; the | 


number of Representatives apportioned in this 
act to such Siate shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion which the number of such male citi- 
zens shall have to the whole number ot male 


ciiizens twenty-one years of age in such Siaie. | 


APPROVED, february 2, 1872. 


Cuar. XIT.—An Act to authorize the Payment | 
of Duplicare Checks of Disbursing Officers. | 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Uhat in place of original 
checks, when lost, stolen, or destroyed, dis 
bursing officers and agents of the United States 
are hereny authorized, after the expiration of 
six mouths trom the date of such checks, aud 
Within turee years from such date, to issue 


duplicate checks, and the Treasurer, Assistant 
Treasurers, and designated depositaries of the 
United States are directed to pay such cheeks, 
drawn in pursuance of law by such officers or 
agents, upon notice and proof of the loss of 
the original check or checks, under such regu- 
lations in regard to their issue and payment, 
|, and upon the execution of such bonds, with 
|| sureties, to indemnify the United States, as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
|| Provided, That this act shall not apply to any 
check exceeding in amount the sum of one 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. That in case the disbursing officer 
or agent by whom such lost, destroyed, or 
stolen original check was issued, be dead, or 
no longer in the service of the United Srates, 
it shall be the duty of the proper accounting 
officer, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe, to state an 
account. in favor of the owner of such original 
check for the amount thereof, and to charge 
such amount to the account of such officer or 
| agent. 

APPROVED, February 2, 1872. 


Cuar. XIIT.—An Act to admit certain Ma- 
cbinery imported from Foreign Countries 
free of Duty. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ihat the Calcasieu Sul- 
; phur and Mining Company of New Orleans be, 
ii and is hereby, permitted to import, free of 
duty, under such rules and regulations as the 
i| Secretary of the Treasury shal! prescribe, cer- 
tain machinery and accompanying implements 
for the purpose of, and to be used only in, 
making a series of experiments in mining for 
sulphur in the parish of Calcasieu, inthe State 
of Louisiana: Provided, That ihe value of 
such importation shall not exceed the sum of 
seventy five thousand dollars, and that said 
machinery and implements be imported within 
|| one year from and after the passage of this 
act. 

APPROVED, February 2, 1872. 


| Cuar. XIV.—An Act to establish certain 
j Post Routes in the State of Iowa. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
|| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following be, 
Í and the same are hereby, established as post 
i| routes in the State of lowa: 

:} From Franklin, in Winnesheik county, State 
of Iowa, to Washington Prairie, in the same 
| county ; also, 

From Waukon, in Allamakee county, State 
|; of Lowa, via Rud’s, Dorchester, Wiimington, 
i| to Caledonia, in the State of Minnesota. 

i| Approven, February 2, 1872. 


} 

i Cuar. XV.—An Act in relation to the Em- 
! bassy from Japan, 

| Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
i Congress assembled, That the sum of fifty 
| thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 


defray such expenses of tbe embassy ånd its 


i 


il 

i United States, as the Secretary of State may 
i 
i herein appropriated; this sum or so much 
| thereof us may be necessary, to be expended 
f under the direction of the Secrerary of Stare, 
l| aud on vouchers to be filed in the Treasery 
f Department, and a statement thereof to be 
| reported to Congress by the Secretary of State. 


Approven, February 2, 1872, 


appropriated, to be paid out of any money in- 
the Treasury not: otherwise appropriated, to || 


suite from Japan, which bas arrived in the | 


deem proper, but not to exceed the amount | 


i 


Cuar. XVI.—An Act to exempt’ the- Iron 
Steam Ice-boats constructed by the City, of 
Philadelphia from the Inspection: required 
by the act of February twenty-eighth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, entitled:*An 
Act. to provide for the better Security of 
Life on board of Vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by Steam, and for other. pur- 
poses.” ; 
Beitenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the iron steam ice- 

boats, constructed by the city of. Philadelphia 

for the purpose of keeping open the navigation 
of the rivers Delaware -and Schuylkill during 
the winter months, be, and they are hereby, 
exempt from the inspection required by. the 
act approved twenty-eighth of February, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, entitled “An 
act to provide for the betten security of life 
on board of vessels propelled in whole or in 
part by steam, and for other purposes:”? Pro- 
vided, That this act shall expire at the end of 
six months from and after its passage. © ` 

APPROVED, February 6, 1872, ` 


Caar. XVIII.—An Act establishing certain 
Post Roads in Vermont. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the following post 
roads be established in the State of Vermont, 
viz: ai DREH 

From the station on the Portland and Ogdens- 
burgh railroad, in Greensboro’, via Greens- 
boro’, East Craftsbury,’ and Craftsbury, to 
North Craftsbury. : ee: 

Also, from the station on the same railroad 
at South Hardwick, to: North Crafisbury. 

APPROVED, February 12, 1872. ah 


Cmar. XIX.—An Act for the Relief of Alex- 
ander Smith and Halcyon Skinner, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in © 


Congress assembled, ‘That the Commissioner 
of Patents be, and he is- hereby, directed to 
grant a rehearing of the application of Alex- 
ander Smith and Halcyon Skinner, for the 
extension of letters-patent granted‘ to them on 
the fourth day of November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, forimprovement in power-looma; 
and he is hereby authorized to revive and ex- 
tend the said letters patent for the farther 
term of seven years from and after the fourth 
day of November, eighteen hundred -and 
seventy, notwithstanding the original term for 
which letters-patent was [were] granted. has 
expired, and the said patentees had patented 
the said invention in foreign countries, and 
such foreiga patents bad expired before the 
fourth day of November, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, if in his judgment the said pat- 
entees were the original and first inventors:of 
the invention described in the said: Jetters- 
patent, and the invention is usefil,and‘ the 
patentees have failed, without negleet or fault 
on their part, to obtain from -the use and sale 
of the said invention a reasonable ‘remunera- 
tuon for the time, ingenuity, labor, and expense 
bestowed upon the same and the introduction 
thereof into use. And the said letters patent, 
when so revived and extended, shall- have the 
same effect in law as if i¢[they} had been 
originally granted for the term of twenty-one 
years: Provided, That all persons who at the 
time of rhe passage of this. act bad constructed, 
or caused to be construcied, or used looms on 
the plan of the said invention, shall be at lib- 
erty, during such extended term, to use and 
vend to others touse said looms so constructed 
or used. “3 
ApproveD, February 20, 1872. - 
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Cuar. XX.—An Act making Appropriations 
to supply a Deficiency in the Appropria- 
tions for Salaries and Contingent Expenses 
of the Post Office Department for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
supply the deficiency in the appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for 
the preseut fiscal year, viz: 

For salaries, eleven thousand four hundred 
and eighty-three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

For contingent expenses, twelve thousand 
two hundred and sixty-eight dollars and twenty- 
six cents, 

Approved, February 20, 1872. 


. 


Cuar, XXI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Payment of Invalid and other Pen- 
sions of the United States for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the payment of pensions 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, viz: 

Ior Army pensions to invalids, widows, and 
dependent relatives, revolutionary pensions, 
and pensions to soldiers of the war of cighteen 
hundred and twelve, and for furnishing arti- 
ficial limbs or apparatus for resection, with 
transportation, or commutation therefor ; also, 
for compensation to pension agents, and the 
expenses of the several agencies, and for 
fees for preparing vouchers apd administering 
oaths, as provided for by te acts of April 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and sixteen ; 
July fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty-six ; 
May thirteenth, eighteen hundred. and forty- 
six; February twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and forty seven; February second, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight; July twenty-first, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight ; July twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight ; Feb- 
ruary third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three ; 
June third, eighteen hundred aud fifty-eight ; 
July fourteenth and seventeenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two; June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four; June sixth and July 
twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six; 
July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight; June seventeenth and July eighth 
aud eleventh, eighteen hundred and seventy ; 
and February fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, and all other pensions pro- 
vided by law, thirty million dollars. 

For Navy peusions to invalids, widows, and 
dependent relatives, and pensions to sailors of 
the war of eighteen hundred and twelve, and 
for furnishing artificial limbs or apparatus for 
resection, with transportion or commutation 
therefur, compensation to pension agents, ex- 
penses of agencies, and fees for preparing 
vouchers and administering oaths, as pro- 
vided by the acts of April twenty-third, eight- 
een hundred; February twentieth, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven; August eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight; July four- 
teenth and seventeenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two; June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four; June sixth and July twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six; March 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven ; 
July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight; June seventeenth and July eighth 
and eleventh, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
and all other pensions provided by law, four 


hundred and eighty thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That the appropriation aforesaid for 
Navy pensions, and the other expenditures 
ander that head, shall be paid from the income 
of the Navy pension fund, so far as the same 
may be sufficient for that purpose. 

Apvroveb, February 20, 1872. 


Cuar. XXII.—An Act to amend an Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to provide a National Cur- 
rency secured by pledge of United States 
Bonds, and to provide for the Circulation 
and Redemption thereof,” approved June 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section thirty-one of 
said act be amended by striking out the word 
“ Leavenworth’’ when it occurs insaid section. 

APPROVED, March 1, 1872. 


Cuar. XXIII.—An Act extending the Time 
for the Completion of the Green Bay and 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship Canal, 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the time for the 
completion of the Green Bay and Sturgeon 
Bay and Lake Michigan ship-canal be, and 
the same is hereby, extended to the tenth 
day of April, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, 

APPROVED, March 1, 1872. 


Cuar. XXIV.—An Act to set apart a certain 
Tract of Land lying near the head-waters 
of the Yellowstone river as a Publie Park. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the tract of land in 
the Territories of Montana and Wyoming, 
lying near the head-waters of the Yellowstone 
river, and described as follows, to wit, com- 
mencing at the junction of Gardiner’s river 
with the Yellowstone river, and running east 
to the meridian passing ten miles to the east- 
ward of the most eastern point of Yellowstone 
lake ; thence south along said meridian to the 
parallel of latitude passing ten miles south of 
the most southern point of Yellowstone lake ; 
thence west along said parallel to the meridian 
passing fifteen miles west of the most western 
point of Madison Jake; thence north along 
said meridian to the latitude of the junction of 
the Yellowstone and Gardiner’s rivers ; thence 
east to the place of beginning, is hereby re- 
served and withdrawn from settlement, occu- 
pancy, or sale under the laws of the United 
States, and dedicated and set apart asa public 
park-or pleasuring-ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people ; and all persons who 
shall locate or settle upon or occupy the same, 
or any part thereof, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be considered trespassers and 
removed therefrom. - 

Sec. 2. That said public park shall be under 
the exclusive control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose duty it shall be, as soon as 
practicable, to make and publish such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary or 
proper for the care and management of the 
same. Such regulations shall provide for the 
preservation, from injury or spoliation, of all 
timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, 
or wonders within said park, and their reten- 
tion in their natural condition. The Secretary 
may, in his discretion, grant leases for building 
purposes for terms not exceeding ten years, of 
small parcels of ground, at such places in said | 
park as shall require the erection of buildings ! 


for the accommodation of visitors; all of the | 
proceeds of said leases, and all other revenues | 


that may be derived from any source con- 
nected with said park, to be expended under 
his direction in the management of the sama, 
and the construction of roads and bridle- paths 
therein. He shall provide against the wanton 
destruction of the fish and game found within 
said park, and against their capture or destrue 
tion for the purposes of merchandise or profit. 
He shall also cause all persons trespassing 
upon the same after the passage of this act to 
be removed therefrom, and generally shall be 
authorized to take all such measures as shall 
be necessary or proper to fully carry out the 
objects and purposes of this act. 
APPROVED, March 1, 1872. 


Cuar. XXV.—An Act to constitute Shreve- 
ort, in the State of Louisiana, a Port of 
elivery. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Shreveport, in the 
State of Louisiana, shall be, and is hereby, 
constituted a port of delivery, within the col- 
lection district of New Orleans; and there 
shall be appointed a deputy collector of cus- 
toms, to reside at said port, who shall re- 
ceive a salary, to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, not exceeding fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum. 

APPROVED, March 1, 1872. 


Cuar. XXVITI.—An Act to authorize the 
Construction of a Bridge across the Missouri 
river at or near St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful 
for ‘Fhe St. Joseph Bridge-Building Com- 
pany,” a corporation organized for that pur- 
pose under the general corporation laws of 
the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri river at or near Saint 
Joseph, Missouri, and to lay on and over said 
bridge railway tracks for the more perfect con- 
nection of any and all railways that are now, 
or which may hereafter be, constructed to the 
Missouri river at or near Saint Joseph, or to 
the river on the opposite side of the same, near 
Saint Joseph; and build, erect, and lay on and 
over said bridge ways for wagons, vehicles of 
all kinds, and for the transit of animals, and 
to provide ways for foot-passengers, and to 
keep up, maintain, and operate said bridge for 
the purposes aforesaid; and that when said 
bridge is constructed, all trains of all railroads 
terminating at said river, and on the opposite 
side thereof, at or near Saint Joseph, Missouri, 
shall be allowed to cross said bridge for rea- 
sonable compensation, to be made to the own- 
ers of the same, under the limitations and con- 
ditions hereafter named. The owners of said 


| bridge may also charge and receive reasonable 


compensation or tolls, for the transit over the 
said bridge of all wagons, carriages, vehicles, 
animals, and foot-passengers. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under the 
provisions of this act may, at the option of 
[the] person or persons, or corporation build- 
ing the same, be built as a draw-bridge, with a 
pivot or other form of draw, or with unbroken 
or continuous spans: Provided, That if the 
same shall be made of unbroken’ continuous 
spans, it shall not be of less elevation in any 
case than fifty feet above extreme high-water 
mark, as understood at the point of location, 


|| to the bottom chord of the bridge, nor shall the 


spans of said bridge be less than three hundred 
aud fifty feet in length, and the piers of said 
bridge shall be parallel with the current of the 
river, and the main span shall be over the main 
channel of the river and not less than three 
hundred feet in length: And provided alsa, 
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That if a bridge shall be built under this act as 
a draw- bridge, the same shall be constructed 
ag a pivot draw-bridge, with a draw over the 
main channel of the river at an accessible and 
navigable point, and with spans of not less 
than one hundred and sixty feet in length in 
the clear on each side of the central or pivot 
pier of the draw, and the next adjoining spans 
to the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
and fifty feet; and said spans shall not be less 
tban thirty feet above low-water mark, and not 
less than ten feet above extreme high-water 
mark, measuring to the bottom chord of the 
bridge, and the piers of said bridge shall be 
parallel with the current of the river: And 
provided also, That said draw shall be opened 
promptly, upon reasonable signal, for the 
passage of boats whose constructiun shall not 
besuch as to admit of their passage under the 
permanent spans of said bridge, except when 
trains are passing over the same, but in no 
case shall unnecessary delay occur in opening 
the said draw during or after the passage of 
trains: And provided further, That the cor- 
poration building said bridge may, if not un- 
authorized by the provisions of its charter of 
incorporation, enter upon the banks of said 
river, either above or below the point of the 
location of said bridge, for a distance of seven 
miles, and erect and maintain break-waters or 
use such other means as may be necessary to 
make a channel for said river, and confine the 
flow of the water to a permanent channel, and 
to do whatever may be necessary to accomplish 
said object, but shall not impede or obstruct 
the navigation of the said river; and all plans 
for such works or erections upon the banks of 
the river shall first be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War for his approval. 

Sec, 3. That any bridge built under this act, 
and according to its limitations, shall be a law- 
ful structure, and shall be recognized and 
known as a post route, upon which, also, no 
higher charge shall be made for the transmis- 
sion over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than therate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to the said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That in case of any litigation arising 
from any obstruction, or alleged obstruction, 
to the free navigation of the Missouri river, at 
or near the crossing of said bridge, and caused 
or alleged to be caused thereby, the canse 
shall be commenced and tried in the district 
courts of either judicial districts of Missouri or 
Kansas in which the said bridge or any portion 
of such obstruction touches; and the right to 
alter or amend this act so as to prevent or 
remove all material obstructions to the navi- 
gation of said river by the construction of said 
bridge is hereby expressly reserved, and all 
such alterations, when required by law, shall 
be made at the expense of said bridge ccm- 
pany; and the plan on which such bridge is 
jutended to be built and shall be built shall be 
first submitted to and approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Sec. 5. That the Saint Joseph Bridge: Build- 
ing Company, after tbe passage of this act, 
shall not have the right to assign the charter 
which said company now holds by assignment 
from the Saint Joseph and Denver City Rail- 
road Company, and which was granted to said 


last-named company by virtue of an act of, 


Congress, approved July fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, to any other company, 
person, or persons; nor shall said bridge- 
bulidiug company be permitted, under the 
said charter so obtained as aforesaid, from the 


Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Com- | 


pany, to conscruct any other bridge than the 
One now being constructed at Saint Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Approvep, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXIX.—An Act to provide for the ad- 
mission of Paintings, Statuary [Statury], 
and Photographs for Exhibition free of 
Duty. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of theUnited States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all paintings, statu- 
rary, [statuary,] and photographic pictures 
imported into the United States for exhibi- 
tion by any association duly authorized under 
the laws of the United States or any State 
for the promotion and encouragement of 
science, art, or industry, and not intended for 
sale, shall be admitted free of duty, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe: Provided, ‘That 
bonds shall be given for the payment to the 
United States of such duties as are now im- 
posed by law upon any and all of such articles 
as shall not bere-exported within six months 
after such importation. 

Approved, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXX.—An Act transferring certain 
Powers and Duties to the Department of 
Justice, and providing a Seal therefor. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all and singular 
the powers conferred and duties enjoined by 
existing laws upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior relating to the imprisonment or dis- 
charge of convicted offenders against the laws 
of the United States, or to the Reform School 
and jailin the District of Columbia, be, and 
the same are hereby, transferred to the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Sec. 2. That the seal heretofore provided 
for the office of the Attorney General shall be 
the seal of the Department of Justice, with 
such change in the device as the President of 
the United States shall approve, and all books, 
papers, documents, and records in said De- 
partment of Justice may be copied and certi- 
fied under seal in the same manner as those 
inthe State Department, and with the same 
force and effect. 

ApproveD, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXI.—An Act supplementary to the 
Act entitled “An Act to prevent the exterm- 
ination of Fur-bearing Animals in Alaska.” 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 

the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 

ized to appoint one agent and three assistant 
agents, who shall be charged with the manage- 
ment of the seal fisheries in Alaska, and the 
performance of such other duties as may be 
assigned to them by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and the said agent shall receive the sum 
of ten dollars each day, one assistant agent the 
sum of eight dollars each day, and two assist- 
ant agents the sum of six dollars each day 
while so employed; and they shall also be 
allowed their necessary travelling expenses in 
going to and returning from Alaska, for which 
expenses vouchers shall be presented to the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury, and 
such expenses shail not exceed in the aggre- 
gate six hundred dollars each in any one year: 

Provided, That such agents shall never be 

interested, directly or indirectly, in any lease 

of the right to take seals, nor in any proceeds 
nor profits thereof, neither as owner, agent, 
partner, or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to erect a 
dwelling-house upon each of the islands of St. 
Paul and St. George, for the use of said agents, 
the cost of both not to exceed six thousand 
dollars. 


Sec. 8. That the said agents be, and they 
are hereby, empowered to administer oaths 
in all cases relating to the service of the United 
States, and to take testimony in Alaska for 
the use of the Government in any matter con- 
cerning the public revenues. 

Approved, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXIT—An Act amending the Act 
approved July twenty-seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, entitled *‘An Act 
relating to Pensions.” 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the second section 
of the act of Congress approved July twenty- 
seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
entitled “An act relating to pensions,” he 
amended by inserting after the word ‘' com- 
mission,” in said section, the words ‘‘ or was 
at some naval station.’’ 

Approven, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXIII.—An Act to repeal the para- 
graphsof Schedule C of the Internal Revenue 
Acts imposing Taxeson canned Meats, Fish, 
and certain other articles, 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act so much of schedule C of 
the internal revenue acts as imposes a tax on 
any ‘‘can, bottle, or other single package con- 
taining meats, fish, shell-fish, fruits, vegetables, 
sauces, sirups, prepared mustard, jams, or jel- 
lies,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

ApproveD, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXIV.—An Act to amend section 
thirty-five of an Act entitled “An Act to re- 
duce Internal Taxes,and for other purposes.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the privileges of the 
act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other purposes,” approved July four- 
teen, eighteen hundred and seventy, be, and 
are hereby, extended to the port of Toledo, 
in the State of Ohio. 

Aprrrovep, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXV.—An Act to defray the Expenses 
of District Judges from other districts while 
holding District or Circuit Courts in the 
Southern District of New York. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That whenever, in virtue 
of section three of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June thirty, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two,’’ passed March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, a 
district judge, from another district, shall hold 
a district or cireuit court in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, his expenses, not exceed- 
ing ten dollars per day, certified by him, shall 
be paid by the marshal of said district, as a 
part of the expenses of the court, and be 
allowed in his account. 

APPROVED, March 5, 1872, 


Cuar. XXXVI.—An Act to provide for the 
Survey of the Harborand River at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the chief of engin- 
eersof the United States Army, the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, the engineer in 
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charge of public buildings and grounds, the 
Governor of the District of Columbia, Alexan- 
der R. Shepherd, and Carlisle P. Patterson, 
who shall serve without compensation, are 
hereby created a board of survey, and are em- 
powered and instructed to examine into the 
condition of the harbors and landings for ves- 
sels from the Anacostia bridge, on the eastern 
branch, along the entire water-front of the city 
of Washington and Georgetown, to the head 


of tide-water. And the said board are directed 


to report to Congress, at as early a day as prac- 
ticable, a full and comprehensive plan for 
opening, improving, and developing the water- 
channel so as to secure the best possible har- 
bor facilities along said water-front. And the 
said board are also directed to take into con- 
‘sideration the sanitary effect upon the city of 
Washington, and the feasibility of reclaiming, 
in any improvements suggested, the swamp 
and marsh lands along said water-front: Pro- 
vided, That any expense attending said report 
shall not exceed one thousand dollars, and 
shall be paid by the District of Columbia. 
AppsoveD, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXVII.—An Act to authorize the 
issuing of a Certificate of Registry to the 
Brig ‘Michael and Anna. ” 


. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to is- 
sue a certificate of registry to the brig ‘* Michael 
and Anne,” the property of T. B. Marshall 
and brother, of the city of Savannah, State of 
Georgia. 

APPROVED, March 5, 1872, 


Cuar. XXXVIIT.—An Act authorizing an 
American Register to the British Brig ** Isa- 
dora,’’ owned by Edwin M. Fowle, of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembléd, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to issue an American register to the 
British brig “Isadora,” owned by Edwin M. 
Fowle, of Newton, Massachusetts. 

AppROVED, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Lucas, O’Brien, Dickinson, and other coun- 
ties in the State of Lowa. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office is hereby authorized 
and required to receive and examine the 
selections of swamp lands in Lucas, O’Brien, 
Dickinson, and such other counties. in the 
State of lowa as formerly presented their 
selections to the surveyor general of the dis- 
trict including that State, and allow or disallow 
said selections, and indemnity provided for 
according to the acts of Congress in force 
touching the same at the time such selections 
were made, without prejudice to legal entries 
or the rights of bona fide settlers under the 
homestead and pre-emption laws of the United 
States prior to the date of this act. 

Approved, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar, XL.—An Act for the Relief of George 
` W. Morse. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Patents be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
entertain and exercise jurisdiction over peti- 
tious of George W. Morse for the extension 
of two letters-patent granted to him on the 


twenty-e'ghth day of October, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, for a further term of seven 
years from the day on which such extensions 
may be granted, and to hear the testimony of 
the applicant and determine upon the said 
petitions in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if the original terms of said 
patents, or of any foreign patents covering the 
same inventions, had not expired, and to grant 
or refuse such extensions upon the same prin- 
ciples, otherwise, that govern his decisions upon 
such applications when made under the law 
of July eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy: 
Provided, That no person shall be held liable 
for the infringement of said patents, if ex- 
tended, for making use of said inventions since 
the expiration of the original terms of said 
patents, and prior to the date of their exten- 
sion: And provided further, That any person, 
firm, or corporation now engaged in the 


| manufacture of fire-arms, and using said in- 


vention, shall be entitled to use the machinery 
made or constructed by them for manufac- 
turing the same since the expiration of the 
original terms of said patents, without liability 
during the term of said extension. 

APPROVED, March 11, 1872. 


Cuar. XLIT.—An Act to create an additional 
Land District in the State of Nevada. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that portion of 
the S:ate. of Nevada, embraced in the follow- 
ing described limits, to wit, commencing at 
the corner common to townships twenty-four 
and twenty-five north, range forty-four and 
forty-five east, Mount Diable base and merid- 
ian; thence running due east to the eastern 
boundary line of the State of Nevada; thence 
north on said eastern boundary of said State 
to the north boundary of said State; thence 
west on said north boundary of said State to 
the eastern boundary of the Carson land dis- 
trict; thence south along said eastern bound- 
ary of the Carson land district to the place of 
beginning, shall constitute a separate land dis- 
trict, to be called the Elko land district, the 
office of which shall be located at Elko, in 
Elko county, State of Nevada; which location 
may be changed by the President of the Uui- 
ted States from time to time as the public 
interest may require. 

Sec. 2. That the President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or in the recess of the Senate, a register and a 
receiver of public moneys for said district, and 
said officers shall reside in the place where 
said land office is located, and shall have the 
same powers and receive the same emoluments 
as the same officers now receive in the other 
land districts in said State. 

APPROVED, March 12, 1872. 


Cuar. XLITI.—An Act to create an additional 
Land District in the State of Minnesota. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to establish an additional land district in 
the State of Minnesota, embracing all that 
part of the present Alexandria land district 
which lies north of township number one hun- 
dred and thirty six north, and west of range 
number thirty-five west of the fifth principal 
meridian, and to fix from time to time the 
boundaries thereof, which district shall be 
named after the place at which the office shall 
first be established; and the President shall 
have. power to fix from time to time the loca- 
tion of the office for such district. 

_ Sec. 2. That the President is hereby author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, a register and receiver 
for said land district, who shall be required to 
reside at the site of the land office for said 
district, who shall be subject to the same laws 
and responsibilities, and whose compensation, 
respectively, shall be the same as that now 
allowed by law to other land officers in said 
State. i 
APPROVED, March 12, 1872. 


Cuar. XLIV.—An Act authorizing the War- 
ren National Bank of South Danvers, in the 
State of Massachusetts, to change its Name 
to the Warren National Bank of Peabody, 
Massachusetts. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Warren National 
Bank of South Danvers, now located in Pea- 
body, Massachusetts, is hereby authorized to 
change its name tothe Warren National Bank 
of Peabody, Massachusetts. Whenever the 
stockholders representing three fourths of the 
capital of said bank, at a meeting called for 
that purpose, determine to make such change, 
the president and cashier shall execute a cer- 
tifcate under the corporate seal of the bank 
specifying such determination, and shall cause 
the same to be recorded in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and thereupon 
such change of name shall be effected, and the 
operations of discount and deposit of said 
bank shall be carried on under the name of 
the Warren National Bank of Peabody, in the 
town of Peabody, in the county of Essex, 
State of Massachusetts. 

Sec. 2, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as in any manner to 
release the said bank from any Hability, or 
affect any action or proceeding iu law in which 
the said bank may be a party or interested. 
And when such change shall have been de- 
termined upon as aforesaid, notice thereof 
and of such change shall be published in at 
least two weekly newspapers in the county of 
Essex for not less than four successive weeks. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and afier its passage. 

APPROVED, March 12, 1872. 


Cuar. XLV.—An Act to authorize the pur- 
chase of a Bite for a Public Building at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Lhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to purebasea central and suitable site 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, for the erec- 
tion of a building for the accommodation of 
the United States courts, custom-house, Uni- 
ted States depository, post office, internal rev- 
enue and pension offices, at a cost not exceed- 
ing three hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no money which may hereafter be appro- 
priated for this purpose shail be used or ex- 
pended in the purchase of said site until a 
valid title thereto shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of Ohio shall cede 
its jurisdiction over the same, and shall duly 
release and relinquish to the United States 
the right to tax or in any way assess said site 
and the property of the United States that 
may be thereon during the time that the Uni- 
ted States shall be or remain the owner thereof. 

ApproveD, March 12, 1872. 


Cuar. XLVI —An Act to authorize thé Con- 
struct:on of a fire proof Building at Albany, 
New York. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
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Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed a fire-proof 
building at Albany, New York, on a central 
and suitable sive, to be donated to the United 
States by the city or citizens of Albany, suit- 
able for the accommodation of the custom- 
house, post office, United States circuit and 
district courts, aud internal revenue offices in 
said city, at a cost not exceeding the sum of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; and 
before commencing work on said building he 


shall cause plans and estimates to be made- 


therefor, so that no expenditure shall be 
made or authorized therefor exceeding the 
sum herein named; said building to be con- 
structed under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Provided, That no money 
which may hereafter be appropriated for this 
purpose shall be used or applied to the erec- 
tion of said building until a valid title to the 
site thereof shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of New York shall 
cede its jurisdiction over the same, and shall 
also duly release and relinquish to the United 
States the right to tax or in..any way assess 
said site and the property of the United States 
that may be thereon during the time that the 
United States shall be or remain the owner 
thereof. 
APPROVED, March 12, 1872. 


Cuav. XLVIL.—An Act. to provide for the 
designation of a Chief Medical Purveyor. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of 
the Uniied States be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to appoint by selection from the present 
‘assistant medical purveyors, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a chief 
medical purveyor of the Army, to fill the 
vacancy now existing. Nothing herein shall 
be construed to increase the pay of the 
officers appointed to fill said vacancy. 

APPROVED, March 12, 1872. 


Cuar. XLIX.—An Act to authorize the Sale 


of Publie Property at Houlton, Maine. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United states of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is herehy, authorized to sell 
and convey the land and building belonging to 
the United States at Houlton, Maine, known 
as Hancock barracks, if, in his opinion, it 
shall be for the interest of the Government to 
sell the same, reserving to the county of 
Aroostook so much of said land as shall be 
necessary for the monuments thereon erected, 
by the consent of the War Department, to 
establish a meridian line, which land shall be 
granted to said county: Provided, That the 
land so granted shall not exceed in value the 
sum of five hundred dollars. 

APPROVED, March 14, 1872. 


Cmar. LITT.—An Act to issue an American 
Register to the Brig “A. L. Palmer.” 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to issue an Amer- 
ican register to the British-built brig “A. L. 
Palmer,” wrecked, and rebuilt by American 
Citizens. ; 

APPROVED, March 15, 1872. 


Cuar. LIV.—An Act authorizing the President 
of the United Srates to re-establish the Mon- 
roe Land District in the State of Louisiana. 
Be ttenacted by the Senateand House af Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the President of the 

Unked States be, and he is hereby, author- 

ized, if in his judgment the public interests 


would be subserved thereby, to re-establish the 
Monroeland district in the State of Louisiana, 
with the same boundaries that existed before 
the consolidation of said land district with the 
land district at New Orleans. 

Approved, March 16, 1872. 


Cuar. LV.—An Act to continue in force a 
Grant to the State of Nevada for College 
purposes. 


Beittenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the grant made to the 
State of Nevada under section three of the act 
of July fourth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
entitled “Au act concerning certain lands 
granted to the State of Nevada,” shall not 
cease by reason of the failure of the said S:ate 
to provide at least one college, as required 
by the several acts of Congress as a condi- 
tion of said grant, but the same shall continue 
in foli force: Provided. That all the condi- 
tions of law be complied with prior to the 
tenth of May, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven. 

APPROVED, March 16, 1872. 


Cuar. LVI.—An Act to restore the Records of 
the United States Courts in the Northern 
District of Hlinois. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in proceedings to 
restore the records of the circuit and district 
courts of the northern district of I}iuois, de- 
stroyed by fire on the ninth of October, eight- 
een hundred and seventy one, under the act 
of March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, entitled ‘An act relating to records of the 
courts. of the United States,’’ the notice re- 
quired by said act may be served upon any non- 
resident of said district anywhere within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or in any 
foreign country, the proofof the service of such 
notice, if made ina foreign country, to be certi- 
fied by a minister or consul ofthe United States 
in such country, under his official seal. 

Sec. 2. That a certified copy of the official 
return of the district attorney, clerk of the 
circuit or district court, or the marshal of the 
northern district of Illinois, made in pur- 
suance of law, and on file in the Department 
of Justice, relating to any cause in either of 
said courts to which the United States was a 
party, the record of which was destroyed in 
said fire, may be filed in the court to which it 
appertains, and shall have the same force and 
effect as ifit were an original return made to 
said court; and in any case in which the names 
of the parties, and the date and amount of the 
judgment or decree shall appear from such 
returns, it shall be lawful for the court in 
which they are filed to issue the necessary 
process to enforce such decree or judgment in 
the same manner as if the original record was 
before said court. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district of Lili 
nois to take such steps as may be necessary to 
restore the records and files of the circuit and 
district courts of said district which were de- 
stroyed by fire on the ninth of October, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, and in which 
the United States is interested, so far as the 
judges of said courts, respectively, shall deem 
it essential to the interests of the United States 
that said ecords and files be restored; and 
the judges of said courts, respectively, are 
authorized to direct such steps to be taken as, 
in their opinion, shail be deemed advisable to 
restore the judgment dockets and indices of 
said courts, and for that purpose, may direct 
the performance, by the clerks of said courts, 


and by the United States attorney for said dis- 
trict, of any duty incident thereto, and said 


clerks and said district attorney ‘shall be al- 
lowed such compensation and: disbursements 
for services rendered under this section (in 
cases where no compensation is now provided 
by law for such services) as may be allowed by 
the Attorney General, and certified to be just 
and reasonable by the judge of the court in 
which said services are rendered, and the 
amount so allowed shall be paid out of the 
judiciary fund: Provided, however, That the 
sum allowed the clerks of said courts shall not 
exceed the sum of twelve thousand dollars; 
and the entire compensation of the United 
States attorney for such services shall not 
exceed the sum of six thousand dollars, 
APPROVED, March 18, 1872. 


Cuar. LVIL.—An Act to amend section thirty- 
five of an Act entitled “An Act to reduce 
lniernal Taxes, and for other purposes,” 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

-resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the privileges ‘of an 
act entitled “An act to reduce internal taxes, 
and for other parposes,’’ approved July four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, be, and 
are hereby extended to the port of Pittsburgh, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, with the same 
effect as if it had been inserted in the thirty- 

fifth section of said act. i 
APPROVED, March 18, 1872. 


Cuar. LVII.—An Act to amend an Act enti- 
tled ‘‘An Act to provide for a Building suited 
to the use of the Post Office, the Pension aud 
Revenue Officers, and the Judicial Officers 
of the United States, in the City of Trenton, 
New Jersey,” approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 


Beit cnacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the entire cost of 
the building heretofore authorized to be con- 
structed at Trenton, New Jersey, including 
the sight [site] thereof, be, and the same is 
hereby, limited to the sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; and one ‘hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in addition to the 
amount heretofore appropriated is hereby ap- 
propriated for the purpose aforesaid out of 
any money iu the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated ; and the said building, instead. of * 
being constructed strictly fire-proof, shall have 
a fire proof vault extending to each. story; 
and all money heretofore and hereby appro- 
priated shall be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall 
cause proper plans and estimates to be made, 
so that no expenditure shall be made or au- 
thorized for-the full completion of said build- 
ing beyond the amount heretofore and hereby 
appropriated: Provided, That no money here- 
tofore or herehy appropriated shall be used or 
applied for the purpose until a valid title to 
the land for the site of such building shall be 
vested in the United States, and until the 
State shall also duly release and relinquish to 
the United States the right to tax or in any 
way assess said site, or the property of the 
United States that may be thereon during the 
time that the United States shall be or remain 
the owner thereof. f 
_ APPROVED, March 18, 1872. 


Cuar. LIX.—An Act for the Construction of 
an Addition tothe United States Court- 
house and Post Office Building in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, and for the purchase of 
additional Ground adjoining the Site of 
said Building. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in, 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the’ 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized au® 
instructed to cause to be erected an addition 


. 
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to the building now owned by the United 
States in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, to 
correspond in design to the said building, and 
suitable for the further accommodation of the 
United States courts, post office, local land 
offices, and internal revenue and pension 
offices, at-a cost not to exceed one hundred 
thonsand dollars; said addition to be erected 
on the grounds now owned by the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed 
to negotiate for the purchase of the lot or part 
of lot lying east of and adjoining the ground 
on which the United States court-house and 
post office building bas been erected in the 
city of Indianapolis, Indiana, at a cost to be 
agreed upon by the owner or owners of said 
lot or part of lot, and the judges of the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United States 
and the district attorney of the United States 
for Indiana, and the postmaster at Indianap- 
olis, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Provided, That no money 
which may hereafter be appropriated for this 
purpose shall be used or expended in the pur- 
chase of said lot or part of lot until a valid 
title thereto shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of Indiana shall 
cede its jurisdiction over the same, and shall 
also duly release and relinquish to the United 
States the right to tax or in any way assess 
said lot or part of lot, and the property of the 
United States that may be thereon during the 
time that the United States shall be or remain 
the owner thereof. 

APPROVED, March 18, 1872. 


Cuar. LX.—An Act to provide for a Building 
for the use of the Post Office, Custom- 
House, Pension Office, United States Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, and Internal Rev- 
enue Offices, at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed a suitable 
building at Hartford, Connecticut, for the ac- 
commodation of the custom-house, post office, 
pension office, United States circuit and dis- 
trict cuurts, and internal revenue offices, at a 
cost not exceeding three hundred thousand 
dollars; said building to be constructed with 
a fire proof vault extending to each story, and 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall cause proper plans and 
estimates to be made, so that no expenditure 
shall be made or authorized for the, full com- 
pletion of said building beyond the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no money which may hereafter be appro- 
priated shall be used or expended for the pur- 
poses herein mentioned until a valid title to 
the Jand for the site of such building, which, 
it is understood, the city of Hartford proposes 
to donate for this purpose, shall be vested in 
the United States, nor until the State of Con- 
necticut shall cede its jurisdiction over the 
same, and also duly release and relinquish to 
the United States the right to tax or in any 
way assess said site, or the property of the 
United States that may be thereon during the 
time that the United States shall be.or remain 
the owner thereof. ` 

APPROVED, March 18, 1872. 


Cuar. LXII.—An Act authorizing the survey 
and marking of the Boundary between the 
Territory of the United States and the Pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, from the Lake of 
the Woods to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States uf America in 

Congress assembled, That the President of the 


United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized to co-operate with the Government of 
Great Britain in the appointment of a joint 
commission, in accordance with the plan and 
estimates of Brigadier General A. A. Hum- 
phreys, chief of engineers, submitted Novem- 
bertwenty-third, eighteen hundredand seventy, 
for determining the boundary line between the 
United States and the British possessions, be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and the Rocky 
mountains: Provided, however, That engineers 
in the regular service of the United States 
shall be employed exclusively as engineers in 
the performance of the duties contemplated by 
this act, without any additional salary, and the 
Secretary of War is hereby directed to make 
the necessary details of engineers for that 
purpose. ; 

Sec. 2, That fifty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be required, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
carry into effect the object of said joint com- 
mission, 


Approved, March 19, 1872. 


Cuar. LXIII.—An Act for the Relief of Pre- 
emption Setilers in the State of California. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all bona fide pre- 
emption claimants who may have filed their 
declaratory statements, prior to the passage of 
this act, upon any of the public lands in the 
State of California, shall have one year from 
and after the passage of this act in which to 
make proof and paymeut of their respective 
claims. 

APrproveD, March 22, 1872. 


Cuar. LXV.—An Actappropriating Money for 
the purchase of a suitable Site, and erecting 
a Building thereon, in the Ciry of Saint 
Louis, Missouri, to be used for the purposes 
of a Custom-House, Post Otfice, and other 
Federal Offices. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
purchase, at a private sale, or by condemnation 
in pursuance of the statutes of the State of 
Missouri, a suitable lot in the city of Saint 
Louis, for the purpose of erecting thereon a 
building, to be used for the purposes of a cus- 
tom-house, post office, United States court, and 
other Federal offices ; and that the sum of five 
hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be found necessary, is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of 
said lot; and that the sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars heretofore appropriated by an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, and for other purposes,” 
and extended by an act entiled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the civil service of the year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-oue, and for additional appropriations 
for the service of the year ending Junethirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and for 
other purposes,” approved April twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall be 
applied toward the erection of the building 
above mentioned; aud the Secretary of the 
Treasury shali cause proper plans and.estimates 
to be made ; butuo expenditure sball be made 
or authorized for the construction of said build- 
ing until a valid title to the land for the site of 
said building shail be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of Missouri shall 


> 


cede its jurisdiction over said site and shall 
also duly release and relinquish to the United 
States the right to tax or in any way assess 
said site, or the property of the United States 
that may be thereon, during the time that the 
United States shall be or remain the owner 
thereof: Provided, That no expenditure shall 
be made or authorized for the site exceeding 
five hundred thousand dollars, nor for the full 
completion of said building and site exceeding 
two million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. All acts or parts of acts conflicting 
vith the provisions of this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 
APPROVED, March 27, 1872, 


Cuar. LXVI.—An Act extending the Time 
for the Completion of the Portage Lake and 
Lake Superior Ship Canal. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That time for the com- 
pletion of the Portage Lake and Lake Supe- 
rior ship canal be, and the same is hereby, 
extended to the third day of March, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 
. APPROVED, March 27, 1872. 


Cuar. LAXII.—An Act in addition to an Act 
entitled “An Act to amend an Act entitled 
‘An Act for the Removal of Causes in cer- 
tain cases from State Courts,’ approved July 

. twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six,” approved March second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That whenever a personal 
action has been or shall be brought in any 
State court by an alien against any citizen of 
a State who is, or atthe timethe alleged action 
accrued was, a civil officer of the United States, 
being non-resident of that State wherein juris- 
diction is obtained by the State court, by per- 
sonal service of process, such action may be 
removed into the circuit court of the United 
States in and for the district in which the de- 
fendant shall have been served with process, 
in the same manner as now provided for the 
removal of an action brought in a State court 
by the provisions of section three of the act 
of March second, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, entitled ‘‘An act further to provide for 
the collection of duties on imports.” 

APPROVED, March 30, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXUL—An Act to authorize the 
Construction of a Bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river at or near the Town of Clinton, 
in the State of Iowa, and other Bridges 
across said river, and to establish them as 
Post Roads. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatit shall be lawtul for 
any person or persons, company or corpora- 
tion, to build a bridge across the Mississippi 
river, at such point on said river, within fifteen 
miles of the town of Clinton, in the State of 
Iowa, as may accommodate the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy railroad and its connec: 
tious on the west side of said river, and to lay 
on or over said bridge railway tracks ‘or the 
more perfect connection of any railroads that 
are, or shall be, constructed to the said river 
at or opposite said point, under the limitations 
and conditions hereinafier provided ; that said 
bridge shail not interfere with the free naviga- 
tion of said river beyond what is necessary in 
order to carry into effect the rights and privi- 
leges hereby granted; and in case of any liti- 
gation arising from any obstruction, or alleged 
obstruction, to the free navigation of said river, 
the cause may be tried before the district court 
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of the United Statesof any State in which any 
portion of said obstruction or bridge touches: 
Frovided, That said bridge shall not be so 
located or constructed as to interfere in any 
manner with the approaches to the railroad 
bridge now erected at Clinton, or with the 
piers of the same, or so as to obstruct in any 
manner the passage of said bridge. by boats, 
vessels, or rafts, or to render such - passage 
more difficultor dangerous: Provided, however, 
That this clause shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit the crossing. of the approaches to said 
bridge, if such crossing shall be found neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 2. Thatany bridge built under the pro- 
visions of this act may, at the option of the 
company building the same, be built asa draw- 
bridge, with a pivot or other form of draw, or 
with unbroken or continuous spans: Pro- 
vided, That if the said bridge shall be made 
with unbroken and continuous spans, it shall 
not be of less elevation, in any case, than fifty 
feet above extreme high-water mark, as under- 
stood at the point of location, to the bottom 
chord of the bridge; nor shall the spans of 
said bridge be less than two hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and the piers of said bridge 
shall be parallel with the current of the river, 
and the main span shall be over the main 
channel of the river, and not less than three 
hundred feet in length: And provided also, 
That if any bridge built under this act shall be 
constructed as a draw-bridge, the same shall 
be constructed as a pivot draw-bridge, with a 
draw over the main channel of the river at 
an accessible and navigable point, and with 
spans of not less than one hundred and sixty 
feet in length in the clear on each side of the 
central or pivot pier of the draw; and the 
next adjoining spans to the draw shall not be 
less than two hundred and fifty feet; and said 
spans shall not be less than thirty feet above 
low-water mark, and not less than ten above 
extreme high-water mark, measuring to the 
bottom chord of the bridge; and the piers of 
said bridge shall be parallel with the current 
of the river, where said bridge may be erected : 
And provided also, That said draw shall be 
opened promptly, upon reasonable signal, for 
the passage of boats. 

Sec. 8. That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawfal structure, and shall be known and 
recognized as @ post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitious of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads public highways lead- 
ing to the said bridge, and the United States 
shall have the right of way for postal telegraph 
purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That all railway companies desiring 
to use the said bridge shall have and be enti- 
tled to. equal rights and privileges in the 
passage of the same, and in the use of the 
machinery and fixtures thereof, and of all the 
approaches thereto, under and upon sueh 
terms and conditions as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, upon hearing the alle- 
gations and proofs of the parties in case they 
shall not agree. 

Sec. 5. That the structure herein authorized 
shall be built and located under and subject to 
such regulations for the security of navigation 
of said river as the Secretary of War shall pre- 
scribe, and the said structure shall be at all 
times so kept and managed as to offer reason- 
able and proper means for the passage of 
vessels through or under said structure ; and 
the said structure shall be changed at the cost 
and expense of the owners thereof, from time 
to time as Congress may direct, so as to pre- 
serve the free and convenient navigation of 
said river. And the authority to erect and 
continue said bridge shall be subject to revo- 


cation, modification by law whenever the 
public good shall in the judgment of Congress 
so require, without any expense or charge to 
the United States. : 

Sec. 6. That the Muscatine Western Rail- 
road Company, or their assigns, a corporation 
existing under the laws of the State of Iowa, 
be, and is hereby authorized to construct and 
maintain a bridge across the Mississippi river 
at the city of Muscatine, in the State of Iowa. 
The bridge authorized to be built by this sec- 
tion is hereby declared to be a post route, and 
shall have all the privileges, and is subject to 
all the terms, restrictions, and requirements 
contained in the foregoing sections of this act. 

Src. 7. That a bridge may be constructed 
and maintained across the Mississippi river, at 
any point they may select, between the coun- 
ties of Carroll and Whitesides, iu the State of 
Illinois, and the counties of Jackson and Clin- 
ton, in the State of Iowa, either by the West- 
ern Union Railroad Company or the Sabula, 
Ackley, and Dakota Railroad Company, or 
both of them, or by either or both of their 
successors or assigns, or by auy person, com- 
pany, or corporation having authority from 
the States of Illinois and Iowa. The bridge 
authorized to be built by this section is hereby 
declared to be a post route, and has all the 
privileges, and is subject to all the terms, re- 
strictions, and requirements contained in the 
foregoing sections of this act. 

Seo. 8. That a bridge may be constructed 
and maintained across the Mississippi river, at 
any point they may select, between the county 
of La Crosse, in the State of Wisconsin, and 
the county of Houston, in the State of Minne- 
sota, by the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Rail- 
way Company, their successors or assigns, or 
by any person, company, or corporation hav- 
ing authority from the States of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The bridge authorized to be 
built by this section is hereby declared to be 
a post route, and has all the privileges, and is 
subject to all the terms, restrictions, and re- 
quirements contained in the foregoing sections 
of this act. 

Sro. 9. That the right to alter or amend this 
act, So as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of bridges, is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

Sec. 10. That this act shall take effectand be 
in force from and afier its passage, without 
any expense or charge to the nited States. 

Approved, April 1, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXIV.—An Act to authorize the 
restoration of Gilbert Morton to the Naval 
Service. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to re-appoint Gilbert 
Morton an ensign ia the Navy. 

APPROVED, April 1, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXV.—An Act to change the Name 
ofthe Pleasure Yacht ‘ Lois” to thatof ‘Sea 
Witch,” and to change the Name of the 
Yacht *‘ William M. ‘Tweed’? to that of 
“Julia.” 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to 
change the name of the pleasure yacht *‘ Lois,” 
owned by Frank H. Stott, of the State of New 
York, to that of ‘Sea Witch,” and grant said 
vessel registry Tn said name. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to change the 


| name of the yacht ‘‘ William M. Tweed,’’ owned 


r= 


= 


by A. B. Stockwell, of the State of New York, 

to that. of ‘+ Julia,” and grant said yacht regis- 

try in said name. : 
APPROVED, April 1, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXVIIL.—An Act to authorize the 
President to appoint George Plunkett a Pay- 
master in the Navy. f g 
Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the President be, 

and heis hereby, authorized to appoint George 

Plunkett a paymaster in the Boited States 

Navy, if, in his opinion, the interests of the 

public service will be thereby promoted, ` 
Approved, April 2, 1872, 


Cuar. LXXIX.—An Act to provide for the 
Reporting and Printing of the Debates in 
Congress. å : 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Congressional 

Printer is hereby directed to enter into a con- 

tract, in behalf of the General Government, 

with Franklin Rives, Jefferson Rives, and 

George A. Bailey, for the reporting and print- 

ing of the debates in Congress for the term of 

two years, on and from the fourth day of 

March, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, in 

accordance with a proposed form of contract 

from the said Rives and Bailey, submitted to 
and approved by the joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Printing on the part of the Senate. : : 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose aforesaid there 
be appropriated and paid, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of four hundred thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, the 
accounts having been approved, as in previous 
years, by the Secretary of the Senate and by 
the Clerk of the House, or their representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 8. That no person shall. be employed 
as a reporter for the House without the ap- 
proval of the Speaker of the House: Provided, 
That it shall be the daty of the joint Commit- 
tee on Public Printing vo publish an advertise- 
ment once a week, tor four weeks; in one 
newspaper in each of the cities of Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, inviting proposals in detail for re- 
porting and for printing, together and sepa- 
rately, the debates of the Forty-Third, the 
Forty-Fourth, and the Forty-Fifth Congresses, 
together or separately, and to report: all pro- 
posals which may be received before the desig- 
nated day to Congress, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, with estimates, hereby directed 
to be made by the Congressional Printer, of 
the cost of reporting the debates and of print- 
ing them at the Government Printing Office, 
accompanied by the recommendations of the 
joint Committee on Public Printing on all pro- 
posals and estimates so submitted ; and that 
the bills for such advertising be paid in equal 
parts from the contingent funds of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: And 
provided further, That no debates shall be 
reported or published at public expense, after 
the close of the present Congress, except upon 
written contracts entered into therefor under 
the authority of Congress. 

APPROVED, April 2, 1872. 


Cmap. LXXX.—An Act to establish a Port 
of Entry and Delivery at the City of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That a port of entry and 
delivery be, and is hereby, established at the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which shall 
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be entitled to the same provisions and subject 
to the same regulations. and restrictions as 
other ports of entry and delivery in the United 
States. 

APPROVED, April 2, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXXI.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘¢An Act to authorize Protection to 
be given to Citizens of the United States 
who may discover deposits of Guano,” 
approved August 18, 1856. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved August eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty six, entitled ‘ An 
act to authorize protection to be given to citi 
zens of the United States who may discover 
deposits of guano,” be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to the widow, heirs, execu- 
tors, or administrators of such discoverer, 
where such discoverer shall have died before 
perfecting proof of discovery or fully comply- 
‘ing with the provisions of said act approved 
as aforesaid, after complying with the require- 
ments of the act of Congress of August eight- 
eenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-five [fifty- 
six:] Provided, That nothing hereiu contained 
shall be held to impair any rights of discovery 
or any assignment by a discoverer heretofore 
recognized by the Government of the United 
States. 

Suc. 2, That section three of an act approved 
July twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, entitled ‘“ An act to protect the rev- 
enue, and for other purposes,” amendatory 
of the act aforesaid, approved August eight- 
eenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by striking out 
the word * five,” wherever the same occurs, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word ‘‘ten.”’ 

APPROVED, April 2, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXXIT.—An Act to provide for the 
Exchavge and Transfer of two small par- 
cels of Land in the City of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Whereas the United States marine hospital 
grounds, situated in the city of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, lie adjoining lands of John G. Woerner, 
upon an angular line of division ; and whereas 
it is represented that an alteration and straight- 
ening of said division line, and an exchange 
of certain irregular strips of land, will be con- 
ducive to the interest and convenience of both 
parties: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

- resentatives of the. United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

‘Treasury be, aud he is hereby, authorized to 

appoint a commission, to consist of two per- 

sons, to determine upon a new division line 
between the property of John G. Woerner, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, and the St. Louis 
marine hospital tract, which shall be a con- 
tinuous straight line; and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is authorized, if he shall be satisfied 
that the said exchange shall be beneficial to 
the Government of the United States, to con- 
vey to John G. Woerner the strip of land that 
may be found to lie on the south side of the 
line so determined upon, in exchange for the 
strip of land that may be found to lie on the 
north side of said line: Provided, That the 
said division line shall be so located that the 
exchange of said strip of land, and the loca- 
tion of said line, shall involve no expense to 
the Government; and upon the turther condi 
tiou that the said John G. Woerner shall pay 
unto the United States the sum of the differ- 
ence of value, if auy, between the two parcels 
of land thus exchanged, such sum to be ascer- 
tained by the said commissioners, who, in case 
of disagreement, shall choose an umpire; a 


majority of the commission thus constituted 
to determine the location of said division line, 
and the difference in value as aforesaid, the 
appraisement and location to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. And upon the 
full payment of the sum aforesaid, if any differ- 
ence in value should be in favor of the United 
States, and conveyance by John G. Woerner 
to the United States of a valid title to the said 
strip or parcel of land lying north of the said 
new division line, and adjoining the south- 
east corner of the said St. Louis marine hos- 
pital grounds, and the payment of all expenses 
that may beincurred in locating said new line, 
determining the difference in value of the two 
parcels of land, and thetranstfer herein pro- 
vided for, and compliance with the other con- 
ditions herein set forth, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall execute the necessary deeds fur 
the conveyance to John G. Woerner of the 
parcel of land lying on the south side of said 
new division line, and adjoining the south- 
west corner of the St. Louis marine hospital 
grounds, 
APPROVED, April 2, 1872. 


Cmar. LXXXII.—An Act authorizing an 
American Register to the Dutch Bark “Alice 
Tarlton.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameica in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to issue an American regis 
ter to the Dutch bark ‘*Alice Tarlton,’’ owned 
by Johu S. Emery and Company, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Approved, April 2, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXXV.—An Act to enable honor- 
ably discharged Soldiers and Sailors, their 
Widows and Orphan Children, to acquire 
Homesteads on the Public Lands of the 
United States. 


Bert enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every private soldier, 
and officer who bas served in the Army of the 
United States during the recent rebellion for 
ninety days, or more, aud who was honorably 
discharged, and has remained Joyal to the 
Government, including the troops mustered 
into the service of the United States by virtue 
of the third seciion of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for completing the 
detences of Washington, aud for other pur- 
poses,” approved February thirteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two, and every seaman, 
marine, and officer who has served in the 
Navy of the United States, or in the Marine 
corps, during the rebeliion, for ninety days, 
and who was honorably discharged, and has 
remained loyal to the Government, shall, on 
compliance with the provisions of au act enti- 
tled ‘An act to secure homesteads to actual 
settlers on the public domain,” and the acts 
amendatory thereof, as hereinafter modified, 
be entitled to enter upon and receive patents 
for a quantity of public lands (not mineral) not 
exceeding one hundred aud sixty acres, or one 
quarter-section, to be taken in compact form 
according to legal subdivisions, including the 
alternate reserved sections of public lands 
along the line of any railroad or other public 
work, not otherwise reserved or appropriated, 
and other lands subject to entry under the 
homestead laws of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That said homestead settler shall be 
allowed’ six months after locating his home- 
stead within which to commence his settlement 
and improvemeut: And provided also, That 
the time which the humestead settier shall 
have served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
corps aforesaid shall be deducted from the 


time heretofore required to perfect title, or if 
discharged on account of wounds received, 
or disability incurred in the line of duty. then 
the term of enlistment shall be deducted from 
the time heretofore required to perfect title, 
without reference to the length of time he may 
have served: Provided, however, That no 
patent shall issue to any homestead settler 
who has not resided upon, improved, and eul- 
tivated his said homestead for a period of at 
least one year after he shall commence his 
improvements as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That any person entitled under the 
provisions of the foregoing section to enter a 
homestead, who may have heretofore entered 
under the homestead laws a quantity of land 
less than one hundred and sixty acres, shall 
be permitted to enter under the provisions of 
this act so much land as, when added to the 
quantity previously entered, shall not exceed 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

Sec. 3. That in the case of the death of 
any person who would be entitled to a home- 
stead under the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of this act, his widow, if unmarried, or in 
case of her death or marriage, then his minor 
orphan children, by a guardian duly appointed 
and officially accredited at the Department of 
the Interior, shall be entitled to all the bene- 
fits enumerated in this act, subject to all the 
provisions as to settlement and improvements 
therein contained ; Provided, Thatif such per- 
son died during his term of enlistment, the 
whole term of his enlistwent shall be deducted 
from the time heretofore required to perfect 
the title. 

Sec. 4. That. where a party at the date of 
bis entry of a tract of land under the home- 
stead laws, or subsequently thereto, was actu- 
ally enlisted and employed in the Army or 
Navy of the United States, his services therein 
shall, in the administration of said homestead 
laws, be construed to be equivalent, to all 
intents and purposes, to a residence for the 
same length of time upon the tractso entered: 
Provided, That if his entry has been cancelled 
by reason of his absence from said tract while 
in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and such tract has not been disposed 
of, his entry shall be restored and confirmed : 
And provided further, That if such tract has 
been disposed of, said party may enter another 
tract subject to entry under said laws ; and his 
right to a patent therefor shall be determined 
by the proofs touching his residence and cal- 
tivation of the first tract, and his absence there- 
from in such service. ; 

Sec. 5, That any soldier, sailor, marine, 
officer, or other person coming within the 
provisions of this act, may, as well by an 
agent as in person, enter upon said home- 
stead: Provided, That said claimant in per- 
son shall, within the time prescribed, com- 
mence settlements and improvements on the 
same, and thereafter fulfil all the require- 
ments of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office shall have authority to make 
all needful rules and regulations to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

APPROVED, April 4, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXXVI.—An Act to amend the 
thirty-secoud section of an Act entitled 

“ An Act to reduce Internal Taxes, and for 

other purposes,” approved July fourteenth, 

eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 'l'hat section thirty two 
of an act entitled “ An act to reduce internal 
taxes, and for other purpo es,” approved July 
fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
i follows: Section 82, And be it further enacted, 
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That merchandise transported under the pro- | 
visions of this act shall be conveyed in cars, | 
vessels, or vehicles, securely fastened with | 
locks or seals, under the exclusive control of | 
the officers of customs; and inspectors shall | 
be stationed at proper points along the desig- | 
nated routes, or upon any car, vessel, vehicle, | 
or train, at the discretion of the said Secretary, | 
aud atthe expense of the said companies re- | 
spectively. And such merchandise sha!llnot be | 
unladen or transhipped between the ports of 
firstarrival and final destination, unless author- 
ized by the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in cases which may arise from a dif- 
ference in the gauge of railroads, or from acci- 
dents, or from legal intervention, or from low 
water, ice, or other unavoidable obstruction 
to navigation ; but in no case shall there be 
permitted any breaking of the original pack- 
ages of such merchandise. 
APPROVED, April 5, 1872. 


Cuar. LX XXVIT.—An Act to change the 
location of the First National Bank of | 
Seneca, State of Illinois, to the City of 
Morris, Illinois. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, that the First National 
Bank cf Seneca, now located at Seneca, La 
Salle county, Siate of [llinois, is hereby author- 
ized to change its location to the city of Morris, 
county of Grundy, and State aforesaid. When- 
ever the stockholders, representing three 
fourths of the capital of said bank, at a meet- 
ing called for that purpose, determine to make 
such change, the president and cashier shall 
execute a ceriificate under the corporate seal 
of the bank specifying such determination, 
and shall cause the same to be recorded in the 
office of the Comptrollerof the Currency, and 
thereupon such change of location shall be 
effected, and the operations of discount and 
deposit shall be carried on in the city of 
Morris. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as in any manner to 
release the said bank from any liability, or 
affect any action or proceeding in law, in which 
the said bank be a party or interested; and } 
when such change shall have been determined | 
upon as aforesaid, notice thereof, and of such 
change, shall be published in at least one 
weekiy newspaper in each of the counties of 
Grundy and La Salle, in the State of Illinois, 
for not less than four successive weeks. 

Sec. 8. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 

APPROVED, April 5, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXXVIT.—An Act for the Relief of | 
Sufferers by Fire at Chicago. 
Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
reseniatives of the United Statesof Ame ica in | 
Congress assembled, ‘hut on all goods, wares, | 
and merchandise whieh may be sent from j 
places without the limits of the United States | 
as gratuitous contributions to the relief of 
sufferers by the fire which occurred at Chicago, | 
Ilinois, October seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall, when 
imported and consigned to the proper author- | 
ity at Chicago for distribution, be admitted | 
free of Cuty. i 
Sec. 2. That there shall be allowed and | 


paid, under such regulations as the Secretary |; lands for depots, stations, side-tracks, and | 
of the Treasury shall prescribe, on all mate- || other needful uses in operating said road and 
rials, except lumber, imported to be and || telegraph, uot exceeding forty acres at any 


} 


Revenue is hereby authorized to suspend the 
collection of such taxes as may have been 
assessed, or as may have accrued, prior to the 
ninth of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, in the first collection district of the 
State of Ilinois, against any person residing | 
or doing business and owning property in that | 
portion of the city of Chicago recently de- 
stroyed by fire, aud who, in the opinion of 
said Commissioner, has suffered material loss 
by such fire: Provided, That such suspension 
shall not be continued after the close of the 
next regular session of Congress. 
Approvep, April 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XC.—An Act defining the Rights of 
Part Owners of Vessels in certain cases. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any person or per- 
sons or body-corporate having more than one 
half ownership of any vessel shali have the 
same power to remove a captain, who is also 
part owner of such vessel, as such majority 
owners now have to remove a captain not an 
owner: Provided, That this act shall not 
apply where there is a valid written agreement 
subsisting, by virtue of which such captain 
would be entitled to possession, nor in any 
case where a captain bas possession as part 
owner, obtained before the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 


Cuar. XCI.—An Act to settle and quiet the 
Titles to Lands along the Boundary Line 
between the States of Georgia and Florida. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the titles to all lands 
lying south of the line dividiug the States of 
Georgia and Florida, kaown as the Orr and 
Whitner line, lately established as the true 
boundary between said States, and north of 
the line run by Georgia, known as the Watson 
line, being all the lands lying between said 
lines, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed, 
so faras the United States has title thereto, in 
the present owners deriving titles from the 
State of Georgia. 

APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 


Cuar. XCVI.—An Act granting the Right of 
Way through the Public Lands for the Con- 
struction of a Railroad from Great Salt Lake 
to Portland, Oregon. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from Portland, in the State of 
Oregon, by the way of Dalles city, to some 
suitable point on the Union Pacifie or Central 
Pacifie railroad in the vicinity of Salt Lake, 
not further east than Green river, with a branch 
from a suitable point west of the Biue mount- 
ains to a suitable pointin Walla- Walla valley, 
there are hereby granted to the Portland, 
Dalles, and Salt Lake Railroad Company, 
organized under articles Gr incorpotatjon filed 
in the office of the secretary of State of Oregon | 
on the twenty-fifth day of March, anno Dom- 
ini eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and to 
their successors and assigus, a strip of land 
one hundred feet wide on each side of the 
centre line of said road, and the necessary | 


actually used in buildings erected on the site || one place: Provided, That the locations for | 
of buildings burned by said fire, a drawback |) depots, stations, aud side-tracks shali not ex- 


of the import duties paid on the same: Pro- f 
vided, That said materials shall have been | 


ceed for the whole line of said road more than | 
one location of forty acres for every ten miles 


Sec. 2. That said company shall, within six 
months after the location of any section of 
| twenty miles or more of their said road, if 
| the same be upon surveyed land, and if upon 
i unsurveyed land, then within six months 
after the survey thereof by the United States, 
file a plat of such located section, together 
| with proof thereof, with the register of the 
land office for the district wherein said located 
section may be situated, and upon approval 
thereof the same shall be noted upon the town- 
ship plats in said office, and thereafter all lands 
over which the said line of road shall pass 
shall be sold, located, or disposed of by the 
United States, subject to such right of way so 
located as aforesaid: Provided, That the line 
of said road shall be located within three years 
after the passage of this act: And provided 
further, That said road shall be completed 
within ten years thereafter. 

ApproveD, April 12, 1872, 


Cuar. XCIX.—An Act to change the Time 
for holding the Spring Term of the United 
States Circuit and District Courts at Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That instead of the time 
now provided for in the act approved Febru- 
| ary first, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
‘to change the times for holding circuit and 
district courts of the United States for west- 
ern district of Virginia,’ for holding the 
spring term at Harrisonburg, in that State, 
said courts shall be held thereat on the Tues- 
day after the first Monday in May in each year. 

APPROVED, April 18, 1872. 


Cmar. CIT.—An Act for the Relief of the Off- 
cers and Crew of the United States Steamer 
t“ Kearsarge.”’ 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and be hereby is, authorized and 
| directed to pay, out of money hereafter to be 
appropriated, to Rear Admiral John A. Wins- 
low, and the officers and crew belonging to the 
United States steamer ‘‘ Kearsarge,’’ while 
engaged in the capture and destruction of the 
vessel called the ‘‘Alubama,’’ on the nine- 
teenth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty four, the sum of one hundred and ninety 
| thousand dollars, the same being the estimated 
i value thereof, to be distributed to the officers 
and crew attached to the ‘‘ Kearsarge’’ at the 
date above named according to the pay-roll of 
the ship at the time, and to be in lieu of the 
bounty authorized by the eleventh section of 
the act of June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, entitled ‘An act to regulate 
prize proceedings, and so forth:'’ Provided, 
That no money shall be paid to the assignee of 
any of said officers or crew, entitled to receive 
the same, but only to himself in person, or to 
his wife, or to his personal representatives, 
excluding any such assignee: And provided 
further, That if any of the officers or crew of 
said United States steamer ‘‘ Kearsarge’’ shall 
have received the bounty provided for by the 


|| said section eleven of the act of June thirtieth, 


| eighteen bundred and sixty-four, the same shall 
| be deducted from the amount to be paid to such 
officer or seaman under this act. | 

Approven, April 17, 1872. 


Cuar. CHI.—An Act to change the Bound- 
aries of the Collection District of Brazos 
dé Santiago, in the State of Texas. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Tep- 


| resentatives of the Uniled States of America in - 


imported and used durmg the term of one || of the same, and when made upon surveyed 


year from and after the passage of this act. 


|| lands shall conform to the Government surveys | 
Sec. 3, That the Commissioner of Internal i thereof. 


i 
| Congress assembled, That the county of Starr, 


now forming a part of the collection district 
of Corpus Christi, in the State of Texas, shall 
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be detached therefrom and annexed to the col- 

lection district of Brazos de Santiago, and 

form a part of said district in said State. 
APPROVED, April 17, 1872. 


Cuar. CIV.—An Act to authorize William C. 
Jardine to make application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the issue of a Pat- 
ent for his Improvement in Brake and Rest 
for Carts. 


Whereas William C. Jardine’s application 
for improvement in brake and rest for carts 
was passed for issue September eleventh, 
éighteen hundred and sixty-nine, but by the 
neglect of his agent application and payment 
for the issue of the same was [were] not made 
within the the time required by law: There- 
fore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That William C. Jardine 
be authorized to make application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the issue of a patent 
for his improvementin brake and rest for carts, 
and that the Commissioner of Patents be 
authorized to issue a patent for the same if he 
should deem it right and proper: Provided, 
That such application be made, and the 
proper fees be paid within one year from the 
passage of this act, anything in the proviso 
contained in the thirty-fifth section of the 
act entitled ‘‘Anact to revise, consolidate, and 
amend the statutes relating to patents and copy- 
rights,” approved July eighth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, That the issue of such 
patent shall not affect the right to use said 
patented improvement of any person, who, 
since the eleventh day of September, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and prior to the 
approval of this act, may have procured, and 
at the time of such approval shall be using, 
said patented improvement. 

APPROVED, April 17, 1872. 


ee ienceneenseena 


Cuar. CXI.—An Act to erect two new Land 
Districts in the State of Nebraska. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that part of the 
State of Nebraska which lies west of range 
twenty-eight west of the sixth principal merid- 
ian, in the State of Nebraska, be, and the 
same is hereby, constituted and erected into a 
new land district, to be named and called the 
western district, i 

Sec. 2. That all those parts of the present 
South Platte and Nemaha districts, in the 
State of Nebraska, which lie west of range four 
and east of range twenty-eight west of the 
sixth principal meridian be, and the same are 
hereby, erected into and constituted a new 
land district, to be named and called the Re- 
publican Valley district. 

Sec, 3. That the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a register and a receiver for each of said land 
districts, who shall be required to reside at 
the site of the land office in each case, respect- 
ively, and shall perform like duties and be 
entitled to receive the same amount of com- 
pensation, respectively, as are now prescribed 
by law for other land offices in said State. 

Approvep, April 22, 1872. 


Cuar. CXII.—An Act to extend the Time for 
filing Claims for additional Bounty, under 
the Act of July twenty-eight, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six. 

Bett cnacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
` resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the time for filing 
claims for additional bounty, under the act of 


July twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and which expired by limitation 
January thirteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
vived and extended until the thirtieth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-three ; 
and that all claims for such bounties filed in 
the proper Department after the thirteenth day 
of January, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and before the passage of this act, shall be 
deemed to have been filed in due time, and 
shall be considered and decided without 
filing. 
APPROVED, April 22, 1872. 


Cuar. OXITI.—An Act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to deliver condemned Ordnance 
to certain Soldiers’ Monumental Associa- 
tions. f 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 

be, and is hereby, authorized to deliver (if the 

same can be done without detriment to the 

Government) four condemned cannon and 

sixteen cannon-balls, for the purpose of orna- 

menting the grounds surrounding soldiers’ 
monuments, to each of the following associa- 
tions, viz: 

To the Jefferson County, Ohio, Monumental 
Association ; 

To the Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
Monument Association ; 

To the Soldiers’ Monument Association at 
Cortland village, New York; 

To the Hancock County, Ohio, Soldiers’ 
Monumental Association ; 

To the Soldiers’ Monument Association at 
Greencastle, Indiana ; 

To the Buchanan County, Iowa, Soldiers’ 
Monument Association ; 

To the Youngstown, Ohio, Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment Association ; 

And a like number to the superintendent 
of the National Cemetery at Andersonville, 
Georgia, to be placed in said cemetery. 

Approved, April 22, 1872. 


Cuar, CXIV.—An Act in relation to Bounties. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every volunteer, non- 
commissioned officer, private, musician, and 
artificer who enlisted into the military service 
of the United States prior to July twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty one, under 
the proclamation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States of May third, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, and theorders of the War Depart- 
ment issued in pursuance thereof, and was 
actually mustered before August sixth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-one, into any regiment, 
company, or battery, which was accepted by 
the War Department under such proclamation 
and orders, shall be paid the full bounty of one 
hundred dollurs, under and by virtue of the 
said proclamation and orders of the War De- 
partment, in force at the time of such enlist- 
ment and prior to July twenty-second, eighteen 
hundre& and sixty-one: Provided, That the 
same has not already been paid. 

APPROVED, April 22, 1872. 


Cuar. CXV.—An Act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make certain Nego- 
tiations with the Ute Indians in Colorado. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

empowered to enter into negotiations with the 

Ute Indians, in Colorado Territory, for the 

extinguishment of their right to the south part 

of a certain reservation made in pursuance of 


a treaty concluded March second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, situate in the south- 
west portion of the said Territory of Colorado; 
and report his proceedings under this act to 
Congress for its consideration, the expense of 
such negotiation to be paid by the United 
States, and to be hereafter appropriated. 
APPROVED, April 23, 1872. 


Cmar. CXVIII.—An Act to create the Linkton 
Land District, in the State of Oregon. - 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that portion of 
the State of Oregon lying south of the fourth 
standard parallel south of the base line, be- 
tween townships eighteen and nineteen south, 
and east of the meridian line between ranges 
five and six in said State, shall constitute an 
additional land district, to be called the Link- 
ton district; and the office of said district shall 
be located at Linkville, subject to be changed 
by the President of the United States as the 
public interests may require. 

Src. 2. That the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to appoint, in accordance 
with existing laws authorizing appointments to 
office, a register and a receiver for the district 
hereby created, who shall each be required to 
reside atthe site of the office for said district, 
have the same powers, responsibilities, and 
emoluments, and be subject to the same acts 
and penalties which are or may be prescribed 
by law in relation to other land officers of the 
United States for the State of Oregon. 

Sec. 8. That all salesand locations made at 
the offices of the district in which the lands 
embraced in this district have hitherto been 
included, situate within the limits of this dis- 
trict, which shall be valid and right in other 
respects up to the day on which the new office 
shall go into operation, be, and the same are 
hereby confirmed. 

APPROVED, April 24, 1872. 


Cuar. CXIX.—An Act to extend the Time 
for the Completion of the Military Road 
from Fort Wilkins, at Copper Harbor, in 
the State of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at 
Green Bay, in the State of Wisconsin. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the time for the con- 
struction and completion of the military road 
from Fort Wilkins, at Copper Harbor, in the 
State of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at Green 
Bay, in the State of Wisconsin, be. and ihe 
same is hereby, extended until the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
four. 

Szo. 2, That all the grants, rights, and priv- 
ileges contained in the original grant be con- 
tinued in full force and virtue for said time. 

Approved, April 24, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXV.—An Act relating to Proposals 
and Contracts for Transportation of the 
Mails, and for other purposes. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any person or per- 
sons bidding for the transportation of the mails 
upon any route which may be advertised to be 
let, and receiving an award of the contract for 
such service, who shall wrongfully refuse or 


fail to enter into contract with the Postmasier 


General, in due form, and perform the servic? 
described in his or their bid or propose], shail 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, and by inr 
ptisonment for a term not exceeding twelve 
months, 
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Sec. 2. That each bid for carrying the mail 
shall hereafter have affixed to it the oath of 
the bidder, taken before an officer qualified to 
administer oaths, that he has the ability pecun- 
iarily to fulfil his obligations, and that the 
bid is made iu good faith and with the inten- 
tion to enter into contract and perform the 
service, in case his bid shall be accepted; and 
that the signatures of his guarantors are gen- 
uine, and that he believes said guarantors 
pecuniarily responsible for and able to pay all 
damages the United States shall suffer by rea- 
son of the bidder’s failing to perform his obli- 
gations as such bidder. 

Sec. 8. That any postmaster or other officer 
of the Post Office Department who shall affix 
his signature to the certificate of sufficiency of 
guarantors or sureties before the guaranty or 
contract is signed by the guarantors or sure- 
ties, or shall knowingly make any false or 
illusory certificate. shall be forthwith dismissed 
from office and shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both. . 

Sec. 4. That no bidder for carrying the 
mails shall be released from his obligation 
under his bid or proposal, notwithstanding an 
award made to a lower bidder, until a contract 
for the designated service shall have been duly 
executed by such lower bidder and his sure- 
ties, and accepted, and the service entered 
upon by the contractor to the satisfaction of 
the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 5. That after any regular bidder or 
contracter for the transportation of the mail 
upon any route shall bave failed to enter into 
contract, and commence the performance 
thereof as herein provided, the Postmaster 
General shall proceed to contract with the 
next lowest bidder for such service, who will 
enter into a contract and perform the same, 
unless the Postmaster General shall consider 
such bid too high; in which case he shall re- 
advertise such service. And in all cases of 
regular contracts hereafter made, the contract 
may, in the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, be continued in force beyond its express 
terms for a period not exceeding six months, 
untila new contract with the same or other 
contractors shall be made by the Postmaster 
General. 

Sec. 6. That hereafter all bidders upon 
every mail route for the transportation of the 
mails upon the same, where the annual com- 
pensation for the service on such. route at the 
time exceeds the sum of five thousand dollars, 
shall accompany their bids with a certified 
check or draft, payable to the order of the 
Postmaster General, upon some solvent na- 
tional bank, which check or draft shall not be 
less than five per centum on the amount of 
the annual pay on said route at the time such 
bid is made, and in case of new service not 
less than five per centum of the amount of one 
year’s pay proposed in such bid if the bid 
exceed five thousand dollars per annum. In 
case any bidder, on being awarded any such 
contract, shall fail to execute the same with 
good and sufficient sureties, according to the 
terms on which such bid was made and ac- 
cepted, and enter upon the performance of 
the service to the satisfaction of the Postmas- 
ter General, such bidder shall forfeit the 
amount so deposited to the United States, and 
the same shall forthwith be paid into the 
Treasury for the use of the Post Office De- 
partment; but if such contract shall be duly 
executed and the service entered upon as 
aforesaid, such draft or check so deposited 
shall be returned to the bidder. _ 

Sxo. 7. That in case of the sickness, or 
unavoidable absence from his office, of the 
postmaster of any money-order post office, he 


+ 


| official bond given bythe principal of the office 


may, with the approval of the Postmaster 
General, authorize the chief clerk, or some 
other clerk employed therein, to act in his 
place, and to discharge all the duties required | 
by law of such postmaster: Provided, That the 


shall be held to cover and apply to the acts 
of the person appointed to act in his place in 
such cases: And provided further, That such 
acting officer shall, for the time being, be sub- 
ject to all the liabilities and penalties pre- 
scribed by law for the official misconduct, in 
like cases, of the postmaster for whom he 
shall act. 

Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General, when- 
ever he may deem it consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, may accept new surety upon any 
contract existing, or hereafter made, for car- 
rying the mails, in substitution for and release 
of any existing surety. 

Sec. 9. That the Postmaster General is 
hereby authorized to cause to be placed to 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment, the net proceeds of the money- 
order business; and that the receipts of the 
Post Office Department, derived from this 
source, during each quarter, shall be entered 
by the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post 
Office Department, in the accounts of said 
Department, under the head of ‘‘ Revenue 
from money-order business.”’ 

APPROVED, April 27, 1872. 


Cuar. CKXVI.—An Act to amend the first 
section of an Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of useless Military 
Reservations,’’ approved February twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first section of 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
disposition of useless military reservations,’’ 
approved February twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, be amended by 
adding thereto the following proviso: “And | 
provided further, That upon. payment of the 
appraised value by John C. Smith, or his 
heirs, a patent shall be issued to said Smith, 
or his heirs, for so much of the military hay 
reserve of Fort Walla- Walla, Washington Ter- 
ritory, as is embraced in the north half of 
section twenty-six, township number eight 
north, of range number thirty-five east of the 
Willamette meridian, so soon after such pay- 
ment as the said Smith shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the register and the receiver of 
the proper Jand office that he was in the law- 
ful possession of said land under the pre- 
emption laws of the United States at the time 
said land was taken bythe military authorities 
for a hay reserve as aforesaid. 

Approved, April 29, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXIX.—An Act to amend section 
second, Act of August thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, in relation to the 
Transportation and Exportation of imported 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise in Bond 
through certain ports in the State of Texas. 
Bett enactedby the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That section second of 

the act of August thirtieth, eighteen hundred 

and fifty-two, entitled ‘‘An ect authorizing 
imported goods, wares, and merchandise, en- 
tered and bonded for warehousing in pur- 
suance of law, to be exported by certain 
routes to ports and [or] places in Mexico,” 
be so amended that imported merchandise, 


.and lay on and over sai 


duly entered and bonded at aport of the Uni- 
ted States, and withdrawn from warehouse in 


accordance with existing law, for exportation 
for San Fernando, Paso del Norte, and Chi- 
huahua, in Mexico, shall paas through Indian- 
ola, the port. of entry for the district of Saluria, 
in the State of Texas, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 
as well as through the port of Lavaca, in said 

district, as required by said section. i 

APPROVED, April 30, 1872. 


Cmar. CXXX.—An Act to amend an Act en- 
titled ‘‘An Act to authorize the Construc- 
tion of a Bridge across the Missouri river 
at or near St. Joseph, Missouri,” approved 
March fifth, eighteen hurdred and seventy- 
two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first section of 
the act entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri river 
at or near St. Joseph, Missouri,’’ approved 
March fifth, eighteen hundred and seventy~ 
two, be, and the same is hereby, amended so 
as to read as follows: Section 1. Thatit shall 
be lawful for the St. Joseph Bridge- Building 
Company, a corporation organized for that 
purpose under the general corporation laws 
of the State of Missouri, or its assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri river at or 
near St. Joseph, Missouri, and to lay on and 
over said bridge railway tracks for the more 
perfect connection of any and all railways 
that are now, or which may hereafter be, con- 
structed to the Missouri river at or near St. 
Joseph, or to the river on the opposite side of 
the same, near St. Joseph; and build, erect, 
bridge ways for 
wagons, vehicles of all kinds, and for the tran- 
sit of animals, and to provide ways for foot-pas- 
sengers, and to keep up, maintain, and oper- 
ate said bridge for the purposes aforesaid; 
and that when said bridge is constructed, all 
trains of all railroads terminating at said river, 
and on the opposite side thereof, at or near 
St. Joseph, Missouri, shall be allowed to cross 
said bridge for reasonable compensation, to 
be made to the owners of the same, under the 
limitations and conditions hereafter named. 
The owners of said bridge may also charge 
and receive reasonable compensation or tolls 
for the transit over the said bridge of all 
wagons, carriages, vehicles, animals, and foot- 
passengers. 

Sec. 2. That the fifth section of the act of 
which this is amendatory be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
Section 5. That the St. Joseph Bridge-Build- 
ing Company, after the passage of this: act, 
shall not have the right to assign the charter 
which said company now holds by assignment 
from the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad 
Company, and which was granted to said last- 
named company by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress, approved July fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, to any other company, per- 
son, or persons; nor shall said bridge-build- 
ing company be permitted, under the said 
charter so obtained as aforesaid, from the St. 
Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company to 
construct any other bridge than the one now 
being constructed at St. Joseph, Missouri: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this sec- 
tion contained shall prevent the said bridge- 
building company from mortgaging said char- 
ter and franchises held by it by assignment 
from the said railroad company, with the 
bridge constructed or to be constructed there- 
under, in the manner and forthe purposes in 
and for which the said bridge-building com- 
pany is or may be authorized by or under the 
laws of the State of Missouri to mortgage its 
property. g 

APPROVED, May 1, 1872.. 
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Cuar. COXXXI.—An Act repealing the Duty 
on Tea and Coffee. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That on and after the first 
day of July next tea and coffee shall be placed on 
the free list, and no further import duties shall 
be collected upon the same. And all tea and 
coffee which may be in the public stores or 
bonded warehouses on said first day of July 
shall be subject to no duty upon the entry 
thereof for consumption, and all tea and coffee 
remaining in bonded warehouses on said first 
day of July, upon which the duties shall have 
been paid, shall be entitled to a refund of the 
duties paid. 

APPROVED; May 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXXII.—An Act supplementary to 
an Act entitled ‘An Act to Incorporate the 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and to aid 
in the Construction of its Road, and for 
other purposes,” approved March third, 
eighteen hundred. and seventy-one. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the name, style, and 
title of the Texas Pacific Railroad Company 
shall hereafter be “The Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company ;’’ and the said The Texas 
and Pacifie Railway Company shall have, pos- 
sess, and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and 
franchises heretofore conferred upon the said 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company. 

Seo, 2. That the said The Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company shall have power and 
authority to issue the construction and land 
bonds authorized by the eleventh section of 
gaid act of incorporation, for such amounts, 
not exceeding forty thousand dollars per mile 
of said road, of construction bonds, as said 
company may deem needful to provide for the 
construction and equipment of its line, and to 
include in the mortgage or mortgages to secure 
said construction bonds all or any portion of 
the lands granted in aid of the construction of 
said railroad; and in the mortgage or mort- 
gages to secure said land bonds, any portion 
of said lands not so used to secure the con- 
struction bonds aforesaid; and all or any por- 
tion of the lands acquired by the terms of con- 
solidation lawfully authorized by the fourth 
section of said act of March third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, with any railroad 
company or companies to whom grants of land 
may have been made, or may hereafter be 
made, by any congressional, State, or terri- 
torial authority, or who may have purchased 
the same previous to any such arrangement or 
consolidation, and within the time limited for 
the completion of the road, and all such lands 
of every description shall be subject to all 
limitations and conditions now by law exist- 
ing in relation thereto, and as modified’ by 
this act; and this act shall not be construed 
to revive, enlarge, extend, or create any land 
grant whatever, beyond thatheretofore granted 
by Congress, and which shall duly inure to 
said company upon compliance with the terms 
of this act in relation to the times fixed for 
completion of said railway, and all such mort- 
gages shall be subject to all the conditions and 
limitations by law existing under this act and 
the acts to which it issupplementary in respect 
to such lands. and shall not be held to vest any 
title in: the mortgage or create any lien on such 
lands, other than such company is or may 
become lawfully entitled to vest or create 
thereunder ; but the amount ofsaid land bonds 
shall not exceed two and a half dollars per 
acre for all lands covered by the mortgage or 
mortgages securing the same. 

Sec. 3. That all the mortgages made and 
executed by said railroad company shall be 


filed and recorded in the Department of the 
Interior, which shall be a sufficient evidence 
of their legal execution: Provided, That the 
aforesaid bonds and the authorized capital 
stock, or the proceeds thereof, shall be applied 
only for the purpose of securing the construc- 
tion, Operation, and equipment of the con- 
templated railroad line, under lawful contracts 
with such parties, and on such terms and con- 
ditions as said company may deem needful, 
and for the further purpose of purchase, consol- 
idation, completion, equipment, and operating 
of the other roads, as contemplated by said 
act and specified therein, being a part of the 
aforesaid railroad line, and for the expenses 
necessary and incident to the works authorized 
thereby: Provided, however, That said road 
and its equipment shall be of the standard 
heretofore required by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the existing Pacific railway lines: 
And provided further, That said mortgage or 
mortgages shall in nowise impair or affect any 
lien existing on the property of said company 
or companies at or before the time of such 
consolidation. 

Sec. 4. That said road shall be constructed 
of iron or steel rails manufactured from Amer- 
ican ore, except such as may have been con- 
tracted for before consolidation by any rail- 
road company which may be purchased by or 
consolidated with this company. 

Sec. 5. That the said Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company shall. commence the con- 
struction of itsroad ator near Marshall, Texas, 
and proceed with its construction, under the 
original act and this supplement, or in pur- 
suance of the authority derived from any con- 
solidation as aforesaid, westerly from a point 
near Marshall, and towards San Diego, in the 
State of California, on the line authorized by 
the original act, and so prosecute the same as 
to have at least one hundred consecutive miles 
of railroad from said point complete and in 
running order within two years after the pas- 
sage of this act; and so continue to construct, 
each year thereafter, a sufficient number of 
miles, not less than one hundred, to secure 
the completion of the whole line, from the 
aforesaid point on the eastern boundary of the 
State of Texas to the bay of San Diego, in the 
State of California, as aforesaid, within ten 
years after the passage of this act; and said 
road from Marshall, Texas, throughout. the 
length thereot, shall be of uniform gauge: 
Provided, however, That the said company 
shall commence the construction of said road 
from San Diego eastward within one year 
from the passage of this act, and construct 
not less than ten miles before the expiration 
of [the] second year, and, after the second 
year, not less than twenty-five miles per annum 
in continuous line thereafter between San 
Diego and the Colorado river until the junc- 
tion is formed with the line from the east at 
the latter point or east thereof; and upon 
failure to so complete it, Congress may adopt 
such measures as it may deem necessary and 
proper to secure its speedy completion; and 
it shall also be lawful for said company to 
commence and prosecute the construction of 
its line from any other point or points on its 
line; but nothing in this act contained shall 
beso construed as to authorize the grant of 
any additional lands or subsidy, of any nature 
or kind whatsoever, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States: Provided, That. 
said Texas and Pacific Railway Company shall 
be, and it is hereby, authorized and required 
to construct, maintain, control, and operate a 
road between Marshall, Texas, and Shreveport, 
Louisiana, or control and operate any exist- 
ing road between said points, of the same 
gauge as the said Texas and Pacific railroad; 
and that all roads terminating at Shreveport 
shall have the right to make the samerunning 


connections, and shall be entitled to the same 
privileges, for the transaction of business 
in connection with the said Texas and Pacific 
railway, as are granted to roads intersecting 
therewith: Provided further, That nothing 
herein shall be construed as changing the 
terminus of said Texas and Pacific railway 
from Marshall as provided in the original act. 

Sec. 6. That all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent, with this supplement be, and the seme 
are are hereby, repealed. 

Approved, May 2, 1872. 


Cuar. CKXXIX.—An Act to amend an Act 
approved February twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, amending an Act 
approved May thirty-one, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, entitled ‘‘An Act to enforce the 
Rights of Citizens of the United States to 
Vote in the several States of this Union, and 
for other purposes.” ; 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section nineteen of 
an act to amend an act approved May thirty- 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy, entitled 
“An act to enforce the rights of citizens of the 
United States to vote in the several States of 
this Union, and for other purposes,’ and 
amended act approved February twenty eighth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall be, 
and hereby is, amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: ‘Sec. 19. That all votes for Represent- 
atives in Congress shall hereafter be by written 
or printed ballot, any law of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding; and all votes re- 
ceived or recorded contrary to the provisions 
of this sec:ion shall be of none effect: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to any 
State voting otherwise whose elections for said 
Representatives shall occur previous to the 
regular meeting of its Legislature next after 
the approval of said act. 

Approvep, May 3, 1872, 


— 


Cuar. CXL.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen bundred and 
seventy-three, and for other purposes, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, for the objects hereinafter ex- 
pressed, namely: 

LEGISLATIVE. 
Senate. 

For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
four hundred thousand dollars. And the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury Department 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to settle 


“ 


‘and adjust the accounts of the Secretary of 


the Senate for compensation and mileage of 
Senators up to and including the third day of 
March, eighteen hundred and seventy-two; 
and that hereafter the fiscal year for the adjust- 
ment of such accounts shall extend to and 
include the third day of July. 

For the compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the Senaté, viz: Sec- 
retary of the Senate, four thousand three bun- 
dred and twenty dollars; officer charged with 
disbursements of the Senate, five hundred and 
seventy-six dollars; chief clerk, three thou- 
sand dollars, and the additional sum of one 
thousand dollars while the said office is held 
by the present incumbent, and no longer; 
principal clerk, principal executive clerk, min- 
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ute and Journal clerk, and financial clerk, in 
the office of the Secretary of the Senate, at 
two thousand five hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars each; librarian and six clerks in the office 


of the Secretary of the Senate, at two thousand | 
two hundred and twenty dollars each; keeper | 
of the stationery, two thousand ove huudred | 


and two dollars and forty cents; two messen- 
gers, at one thousand two hundred and ninety- 


six dollars each ; one page at seven hundred and 


twenty dollars; Sergeant-at-Arms and Door- 


keeper, four thousand three hundred and | 


twenty dollars: Provided, That hereafter he 
shall receive, directly or indirectly, no fees 
.or other compensation or emolument what- 
ever for performing the duties of the. office, 
or in connection therewith, otherwise than as 
aforesaid ; assistant doorkeeper, two thousand 
five hundred and ninety-two dollars; Post- 
master to the Senate, two thousand one hun- 
dred dollars; assistant postmaster and mail- 
carrier, one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars ; two mail-carriers, at one 
thousand two hundred dollars each; superin- 
tendent of the document-room, two thousand 
one bundred and sixty dollars; two assistants 
in document-room, at one thousand four bun- | 
dred and forty dollars each; superintendent | 
of the folding-room, two thousand one han- 
dred and sixty dollars; three messengers, act- 
ing as assistant doorkeepers, at one thousand | 
eight hundred dollars each; twenty messen- 
gers, to be appointed and removed by the Ser- 
geaut-at-Arms, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, at one thousand four 
hundred and forty dollars each; secretary to 
the President of the Senate, two thousand one 
hundred and two dollars and forty cents; clerk 
to the Committee on Finance, two thousand 
two hundred and twenty dollars; clerk to the 
Committee on Claims, two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; clerk of printing 
records, two thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars; clerk to Committee on Appropri- 
ations, two thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars;.one laborer in charge of private pas- 
sage, eight hundred and sixty-four dollars ; 
one laborer in stationery-room, eight hundred 
and sixty-four doilars; one special police- 
man, one thousand dollars; Chaplain to the 
Senate, nine hundred dollars; chief engineer, 
two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars ; | 


: ; | 
three assistant engineers, at one thousand four | 


hundred and forty dollars each; two firemen, at 
one thousand and ninety-five dollars each; 
three laborers, at seven hundred and thirty 
dollars each; making, in all, one hundred and 
twenty thousand two hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars and eighty cents. 
For temporary clerks in the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate, ten thousand dollars. 
For contingent expenses of the Senate, 
viz: 
For siationery and newspapers for seventy: 


four Senators, at the rate of one hundred and | 


twenty-five dollars each per annum, nine 
thousand two bundred and fifty dollars. ' 


: 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 


For stationery for committees and officers, 
five thousand dollars. 


sand dollars. 
For fourteen pages for the Senate Chamber, 
two riding pages, one page for the Vice Presi- 


dents room, and one page for the office of the || 
3 i 
} 


Secretary of the Senate, making eighteen pages 
in all, at the rate of three dollars per day while 
actually employed, said pages to be appointed 
and removed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with 
the approval of the Committee to Audit and 


aie, eight thousand dollars. 

For horses and carryalls, seven thousand 
dollars. 

For fuel and oil for the heating apparatus, | 
eight thousand dollars ; for furniture and re- i 
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i 
For clerks to committees, twenty-five thou- i 


| 
| 
| 
i 
t 
i 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- | 


| pairs of furniture, five thousand dollars ; for 
labor, thirteen thousand dollars; for folding 
| documents, and materials therefor, eight thou 
; sand dollars; for packing-boxes, seven hun- 
dred and forty dollars; for miscellaneous 
itemi, exclusive of labor, thirty thousand dol- 
ars. 

For the usual additional compensation to 
| the reporters of the Senate for the Congres- 
sional Globe, for reporting the proceedings of 
the Senate for the session of the Forty-Second 
Congress, beginning on the first Monday in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
eight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
dollars. 

Capitol Police. 


| , For one captain, two thousand and eighty- 
| eight dollars; three lieutenants, at one thou- 


sand eight hundred dollars each ; twenty-seven 
privates, at one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four dollars each, forty-two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-eight dollars; and 
eight watchmen, at one thousand dollars each, 
eight thonsand dollars; making, in all, fifty- 
eight thousand two hundred and fifty-six dol- 
lars, one half to be paid into the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, and the 
other half to be paid into the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 


House of Representatives. 


For compensation and mileage of members 
ofthe House of Representatives and Delegates 
from Territories, one million dollars. : 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, viz: Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars; Chief Clerk and Journal clerk, 
three thousand dollars each; six assistant 
clerks, at two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars each; one assistant clerk, 
at two thousand five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars ; eight assistant clerks, including librarian 
and assistant librarian, at two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars each; one chief 
messenger, in the office of the Clerk of the 
House, at five dollars and seventy six cents 
per day; three messengers, at one thousand 
tour hundred and forty dollars each; one 
messenger ia the House library, one thousand 
four hundred and forty dollars; one engineer, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; three 
assistant engineers, at one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars each; six firemen, at 
one thousand and ninety-five dollars each per 
annum ; for clerk to Committee of Ways and 
Means, two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
two dollars; clerk to Committee on Appropri- 
ations, two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
two dollars; clerk to Committee of Claims, 
two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars ; 
clerk to Committee on the Public Lands, two 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars ; clerk 
at Speaker's table, at five dollars and seventy- 
six cents per day; private secretary to the 
Speaker, two thousand one bundred and two 
| dollars and forty cents ; Sergeant-at-Arms, four 
| thousand three hundred and twenty dollars: 
Provided, That hereafter he shall receive, 


| direcily or indirectly, no fees or other com- 
i 


| pensation or emolument whatever for perform- 
ing the duties of the office, or In connection 
therewith, otherwise thau as aforesaid; clerk 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; paying teller for the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, one thousand eight hundred dollars; 
messenger to the Sergeant-at-Arms, one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars; Door- 
keeper, two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
two dollars; first assistant doorkeeper, two 


qT 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars ; 


Postmaster, two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars; first assistant postmaster, 
two thousand and eighty eight dollars; four 


messengers, at one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars ‘each; five mail- 
carriers, at one thousand and eighty dollars 
each; Chaplain of the House, nine huadred 
dollars; two stenographers, four thousand 
three hundred and eighty dollars each; super- 
intendent of the folding-room, two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars ; superintendent 
and assistant superintendent ef the document- 
room, at five dollars and seventy-six cents per 
day each; document file clerk, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars; eleven messengers, five 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars, and 
six at one thousand four hundred and forty 
dollars each; twelve messengers during the 
session, at the rate of one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars each per annum, five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars; 
making, in all, the sum of one hundred and 
fifty-three thousand four hundred and twenty- 
two dollars. : - 

For contingent expenses of the House of 

Representatives, viz: 

For cartage, six thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For clerks to committees, and temporary 
clerks of the House of Representatives, thirty- 
three thousand one hundred dollars. 

For messenger to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, one thousand three hundred and 
fourteen dollars, 

For messenger to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, one thousand three hundred and 
fourteen dollars. 

For folding documents, including pay of 
folders in the folding-rooms and materials, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For fuel, eight thousand dollars. 

For horses and carriages for transportation 
of mails, and saddle-horses for the use of 
messengers, ten thousand dollars. 

-For furniture, and repairs of the same, ten 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For packing-boxes, two thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For laborers, thirteen thousand six hundred 
and fourteen dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, sixty thousand 
dollars, x ; 

For newspapers and stationery for Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates, at one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars each per annum, thirty-one 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
for stationery for committees and officers of 
the House, five thousand dollars. 

For twenty-five pages, including three riding 
pages, seven thousand six hundred dollars. 

For five mail-boys; seven thousand three- 
hundred and forty-four dollars: Provided, 
That hereafter all. expenditures of the Senate 
and House of Representatives shall be made 
up to -the end of each fiscal year, and to be 
reported to Congress at the commencement 
of each session. 

For the usual additional compensation to 
the reporters of the House for the Congres- 
sional Globe for reporting the proceedings of 
the House for the session of the Forty Second 
Congress, beginning on the first Monday in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
eight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

Public Printing. 

For compensation of the Congressional 
Printer, and the clerks and messenger in his 
office, twelve thousand five hundred and four- 
teen dollars. And the compensation of the 
foreman of printing and the foreman of bind- 
ing, at the Government Printing Office, shall 
be two thousand one hundred dollars each, to 
commence on the first of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, and a sum sufficient to 
pay the increase of salary hereby provided is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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For contingent expenses of his office, viz: 
for stationery, postage, advertising, travelling 
expenses, horses and wagons, and miscel- 
laneous items, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. a oe 

For the public printing, six hundred and 
fifty-five thousand four hundred and sixty-six 
doilars and thirty-six cents. ` 

For paper for the public printing, seven 
bundred and nine thousaud one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars. 

For. the public binding, fve hundred and 
fifty-two thousand four hundred and thirty- 
fiye dollars and fifty-eight cents. S 

For . lithographing,. engraving, mapping 
copies of maps, plans, and diagrama in fac- 
simile on tracing-linen. and photo-lithograph- 
ing plates for Patent Office illustrations, sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars. 

Library of Congress. 

_ For compensation of the Librarian, four 
thousand dollars; and for fourteen assistant 
librarians, three at two thousand five hundred 
dollars each, two at one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars each, one at one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars, two at one thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars each, three at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each, two at one thousand 
dollars each, and one at nine hundred and 
sixty dollars:per annum; in all, twenty-six 
thousand one hundred and forty dollars. 

For purchase of books for the Library, eight 
thousand dollars; for purchase of law books 
for the Library, two thousand dollars; for 
purehase.of files of periodicals and newspa- 
pers, one. thousand five hundred dollars; for 
expenses of exchanging public documents for 
the publications of foreign Governments, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Library, 
two thousand dollars. 

For Botanic Garden, grading, draining, pro- 
curing manure, tools, fuel, and repairs, and 
purchasing trees and shrubs, under the direc- 
tion of the Library Committee of Congress, 
five thousand dollars. 

For pay of superintendent and assistant in 
Botanic Garden and green-houses, and two 
additional laborers, under the direction of the 
Library Committee of Congress, twelve thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-six dollars, 


, Public Buildings and Grounds. 

For clerk in the office of public buildings 
i grounds, one thousand two hundred dol- 
ars. 

For messenger in the same office, eight hun- 
dred aud forty dollars. 

. For compensation to the public. gardener, 
one thousand four bundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation to the laborer in charge 
of the water-closets in the Capitol, seven bun- 
dred and twenty dollars. rae 

“ior compensation of a foreman and labor- 
ers employed. in the public grounds, nineteen 
thousand two hundred and ninety-six dollars. 

For compensation, of four laborers in the 
Capitol, two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty dollars, f 

For. compensation of furnace-keeper, in 
charge of beating apparatus under the old 
Hall of the House of Representatives, eight 
hundred and sixty four dollars. À 

For compensation of furnace-keeper at the 
President's House, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. : 

For two policemen at the President's House, 
two thousand six bundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of two night-watchmen | 
at ihe President’s House, one thousand eight | 
hundred dollars. | . 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
President’ s House, one thousand two hundred į 
dollars. 

For assistant doorkeeper, one thousand and | 
eighty dollars, 


For compensation of two draw-keepers at 
the bridge across the. eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, one 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For watchman in Franklin square, seven 
hundred and twenty dollars. i 

For compensation of the person in charge 
of the heating apparatus of the Library of 
Congress, and other steam- heating apparatus 
in the central building, eight hundred and 
sixty-four doilars. 

For electrician for the Capitol, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of five watchmen in res- 
ervation number two, three thousand six han- 
dred dollars. = 

For watchman at Lincoln square, five hun- 
dred and forty dollars, 

For watchman at Lafayette square, seven 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For watchman for circle at intersection of 
Pennsylvania avenue and Twenty-fourth street, 
five hundred and forty dollars. 

For watchman for circle at intersection of 
Massachusetts and Vermontavenues, five hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For contingent and incidental expenses, 
two thousand dollars. 

EXECUTIVE, 


For compensation of the President of the 
United States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the Vice President of 
the United States, eight thousand dollars. | 

“For compensation of secretary to sign 
patents for public lands, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to Private Secretary, 
three thousand five hundred dollars ; assist- 
ant secretary (who shall be a short-hand 
writer), two thousand five hundred dollars; 
two executive clerks at two thousand three 
hnndred dollars each, steward at two thou- 
sand dollars, and messenger at one thousand 
two hundred dollars, of the President of the 
United States ; in all, thirteen thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For contingeut expenses of the executive 
office, iucluding stationery therefor, four thou- 
sand dollars. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


For compensation of the Seeretary of State, 
eight thousand dollars ; two Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, at three thousand five hundred 
dollars each ; for chief clerk, two thousand two 
hundred dollars; ten clerks of class four, addi- 
tional compensation to one clerk of class four 
as disbursing clerk, nine clerks of class three, 
three clerks of class two, eight clerks of class 
one, one messenger, one assistant messenger, 
nine laborers, and four watchmen; in all, 
seventy-four thousand five hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, 
twelve thousand dollars; and in newspapers, 
fifty thousand dollars: Provided, That after 
the fourth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five, the publication of the laws in 
newspapers shall cease. 
` For proof-reading, and packing the laws and 
documents for the various legations and con- 
sulates, including boxes and transportation 
of the same, three thousand dollars; for sta- 
tiouery, furniture, fixtures, and repairs, five 
thousand dollars; for books and maps, two 


thousand five hundred dollars; for extra clerk || 


hire and copying, four thousand dollars; for 
contingent expenses, viz: rent, fuel, lights, 
repuirs, and miscellaneous expenses, thirty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars; in all, forty- 
seven thousand dollars. 


United States and Mexican Claims Commis- 
sion, 

For compensation of the commissioner on 

the part of the United States, four thousand 


five hundred dollars; for compensation of um- 
pire, three thousand dollars; for agent, four 
thousand dollars; for secretary, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; for legal assistant to 
agent, three thousand dollars; for two clerks, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each ; for 
two translators, at ove thousand five hundred 
dollars eacb ; for one messenger, six hundred 
dollars; for one assistant messenger, three hun- 
dred dollars; for contingent expenses, five 
thousand dollars ; inall, twenty-eight thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 


United States and Spanish Commission. 


For the compensation and expenses of the- 
commission. for determining the pending 
questions between the United States and 
Spain growing out of the acts of the Spanish 
officials in and about Cuba, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, eight thousand dollars; two Assist- 
ant Secretaries of the Treasury, at three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars each; chief clerk, 
two thousand two hundred dollars, and three 
bundred dollars additional for acting as super- 
intendent of the building; forty-nine clerks 
of class four, additional compensation of two 
hundred dollars to one clerk of class four as 
disbursing clerk, thirty clerks of class three, 
twenty-six clerks of class two, twenty-seven 
clerks of class one; thirty-two female clerks, 
at uine hundred dollars each; eleven messen- 
gers, one assistant messenger, and ten labor- 
ers; one clerk of class four and one clerk of 
class one, to assist the chief clerk in superin- 
[ten]ding the building; one captain of the 
watch, one thousand four hundred dollars; 
one engineer, one thousand four hundred 
dollars; one machinist and gas fitler, one 
thousand two hundred dollars; one store- 
keeper, one thousand four hundred dollars; 
sixty watchmen, at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each, and two of said watchmen, 
acting as lieutenants of watchmen, two hun- 
dred and eighty dollars each, in addition ; 
thirty laborers, at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each; five firemen, at six hunured 
dollars each ; ninety charwomen, at one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars each ; in all, three hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand six hundred and 
twenty dollars; and for additional clerks and 
additional compensation to clerks in bis office, 
twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 


Supervising Architect. 


In the construction branch of the Treasury: 
for supervising architect, three thousand dol- 
lars ; assistant supervising architeet, two tbou- 
sand five hundred dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand dollars; photographer, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; two assistant photog- 
raphers, one at one thousand six hundred 
dollars, and one at one thousand two haudred 
dollars; two clerks of class four, four clerks 
of class three, three clerks of class one, and 
one messenger; in all, twenty-seven thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 


First Comptroller of the Treasury. 

For First Comptroller of the Treasury, five 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars ; ten clerks of class four, twelve clerks 
of class three, twelve clerks of class two, six 
clerks of class one; six copyists, at nine han- 
dred dollars each ; one messenger, one assist- 
ant messenger, and three laborers; in all, 
seventy-seven thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars. 


Second Comptroller of the Treasury. 


For Second Comptroller of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars; twelve clerks of class four, 
twenty clerks of class three, twenty-cight 
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clerks of class two, twenty-one clerks of class 
ove; twelve copyists, at nine hundred dollars 
each; one messenger, eight hundred and forty 
dollars; one assistant messenger, at seven 
hundred and twenty dollars; and two laborers ; 
in all, one bundred and thirty-six thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


Commissioner of Customs. 


For Commissioner of Customs, three thou- 
saud dollars; chief clerk, two thousand dol- 
lars; two clerks of class four, six clerks of 
class three, nine clerks of class two, seven 
clerks of class one, one messenger, and one 
laborer; in all, forty thousand seven hundred 
and sixty dollars. 


First Auditor. 


For the First Auditor of the Treasury, three 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars; three clerks of class four, ten clerks 
of class three, ten clerks of class two, thirteen 
clerks of class one, one messenger, one assist- 
ant messenger, and one laborer; in all, fifty- 
eight thousand two hundred and eighty dol- 


lars. 
Second Auditor. 


For Second Auditor, three thousand dollars; 
chief clerk, two thousand doiiars; six clerks 
of class four, and for additional to disbursing 
clerk, two hundred dollars; fifty-four clerks 
of class three, one hundred and nine clerks of 
class two, one hundred clerks of class one, one 
messenger, five assistant messengers, and 
seven laborers; in all, three hundred and 
eighty-four thousand four hundred and eighty 


doilars. 
Lhird Auditor. 


For Third’Anditor, three thousand dollars; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; fourreen 
clerks of class four, additional to one clerk of 
class four as disbursing clerk, two hundred 
dollars; thirty-two clerks of class three, 
ninety-two clerks of class two, fifty-one clerks 
of class one; ten copyists, at nine hundred 
dollars each; two messengers, three assistant 
messengers, and seven laborers ; in all, two 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty doliars. 


fourth Auditor. 


For the Fourth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
lars: chief clerk, two thousand dollars; five 
clerks of class four, eighteen clerks of class 
three, twelve clerks of class two, eleven 
clerks of class one; seven female clerks, at 
nine hundred dollars each; one messenger, 
one assistant messenger, and three laborers ; 
in all, eighty-two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty dollars. 


Fifth Auditor. 


For the Fifth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
lars; chief clerk, two thousand dollars; four 
clerks of class four, eight clerks of class three, 
eight clerks of class two, twelve clerks of class 
one; seven copyists, at nine hundred dollars 
each; one messenger, one assistant messen- 
ger, and two laborers; in all, fifty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars. 


Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office 
Department. 


For compensation of the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department, 
three thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars; nine clerks of class four; addi- 
tional to one clerk of class four as disbursing 
clerk, two hundred dollars; forty-four clerks 
of class three, sixty four clerks of class two, 
thirty-seven clerks of class one, one mes- 
senger, one assistant messenger, and ffeen 
laborers; also, five additional clerks of class 
three, five additional clerks of class two, and 
fifteen assorters of money-orders at vine hun- 
dred dollars each, for the money-order divis- 


ion; in all, two hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty dollars. 


Treasury. 


For compensation of the Treasurer of the 
United States, six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; Assistant Treasurer, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; cashier, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars; assistant cashier, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; five chiefs of 
division, at two thousand two hundred dollars 
each; two principal book-keepers, two thou- 
saud two hundred dollars each; two tellers, 
at two thousand two hundred dollars each; 
onfe] chief clerk, two thousand dollars; two 
assistant tellers, two thousand dollars each; 
fifteen clerks of class four, fifteen clerks of 
class three, eleven clerks of class two, nine 
clerks of class one; sixty female clerks, at 
nine hundred dollars each; fifteen messen- 
gers; five male laborers, at seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each, and seven female 
laborers, at two hundred and forty dollars 
each; in all, one hundred and eighty-nine 


thousand four hundred and eighty dollars: | 


Provided, That eight thousand five hundred 


dollars are hereby appropriated to be expended | 


in the office of the Treasurer of the United 
States at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. , 

Register of the Treasury. 

For compensation of the Register of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars; assistant 
register, two thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars; eight clerks of class 
four, twelve clerks of class three, fifteen clerks 
of class two, ten clerks of class one; eight 
copyists, at nine hundred dollars each; one 
messenger, two assistant messengers, and two 
laborers; in all, eighty-four thousand five 
hundred and twenty dollars. 


Comptroller of the Currency. 


For Comptroller of the Currency, five thou- 
sand dollars ; deputy comptroller, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; twelve clerks of 
class four, fourteen clerks of class three, 
twelve clerks of class two, twelve clerks of 
class one, thirty female clerks, four messen- 
gers, four laborers, and two night watchmen ; 
in all, one hundred and seventeen thousand 
three hundred and eighty dollars. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


For Commissioner of Internal Revenue, six 
thousand doilars; deputy commissioner, three 
thousand five hundred dollars; two deputy 
commissioners, at three thousand dollars each ; 
seven heads of divisions, at two thousand five 
hundred dollars each; thirty-four clerks of 
class four, forty-eight clerks of class three, 
fifty-two clerks of classtwo, twenty-eight clerks 
of class one; seventy-five copyists, at nine 
hundred dollars each; seven messengers, three 
assistant messengers, and fifteen laborers ; in 
all, three hundred and sixty-three thousand 
seven hundre¢ and forty dollars. 

For dies, paper, and for stamps, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For salaries and expenses of collectors, 
assessors, assistant assessors, supervisors, de- 
tectives, and storekeepers, together with the 
expense of carrying into effect the various 
provisions of the several acts providing inter- 
nal revenue, excepting items otherwise pro- 
vided for, four million seven hundred thou- 


| sand dollars; and hereafter the total net com- 
pensation of collectors of internal revenue |, 


shallin no case exceed four thoasand five 
hundred dollars per annum. 

For detecting and bringing to trial and pun- 
ishment persons guilty of violating the internal 
revenue laws, or conniving at the same, in 


+ if 
cases where such expenses are not otherwise | 


provided for by law, eighty thousand dollars ; 
and from and after the passage of this act the 


1 


| Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to 
| employ not more than three persons to assist 
the proper officers of the Government in dis- 
covering and collecting any money belonging 
to the United States whenever the same shall 
be withheld by any person or corporation, 
upon such terms and conditions as he shall 
| deem best for the interests. of the United 
| States; but no compensation shall be paid to 
such persons except out of the money and 
| property so secured; and no person shall be 
employed under the provisions of this clause 
who shall not have fully set forth in a written 
statement, under oath, addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the character of the 
claim out of which he proposes to recover, or 
assist in recovering moneys for the United 
States, the laws by the violation of which the 
same have been withheld, and the name of 
the person, firm, or corporation having thus 
withheld such moneys; and if’any person so 
employed shall receive or attempt to receive 
any money or other consideration from any 
person, firm, or corporation alleged thus to 
have withheld money from the United States, 
except in pursuance of the written contract 
; made in relation thereto with the Secretary of 
| the Treasury, such person shall be deemed guilty 
| of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than one thousand dol- 
lars or imprisoned not less than two years, or 
| both, in the discretion of any court of the 
| United States having jurisdiction; and the 
| person so employed shall be requi{r Jed to 
make report of his proceedings ‘under such 
contract at any time when required to do so 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Light House Board. 


For chiefclerk ofthe Light- House Board, two 
| thousand dollars; two clerks of class four, 
two clerks of class three, one clerk of class 
two, one clerk of class one, one female copyist, 
| one messenger, and one laborer; in all, thir- 
teen thousand eight hundred and sixty doliars. 


i 
i 
| 


Bureau of Statistics. 


For the officer in charge of the Bureau of 
Statistics, two thousand five hundred dollars; 
csief clerk, two thousand dollars; twelve 
clerks of class four, eight clerks of class three, 
ten clerks of class two, five clerks of class one, 
five copyists at nine hundred dollars each, 
one messenger, one laborer, and one char- 
woman at four bundred and eighty dollars; 
| in all, sixty-five thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars. g 

For temporary clerks for the Treasury De- 
partment, forty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That hereafier no temporary clerk shall re- 
ceive a greater compensation than at the rate 
of one thousand two hundred dollars per 
annum for the time actually employed. 

For stationery for the Treasury Department 
l and its several bureaus, fifty thousand dol- 
i; lars. 

For postage, newspapers, arranging and 
binding cancelled marine papers, sealing ships’ 
registers, care of horses for mail and office 
wagon, repairs of wagons and harness, washing 
towels, investigation of accounts and rec- 
ords, brooms, brushes, crash, cotton cloth, 
cane, chamois-skins, dusters, flour, keys, lye, 
| matches, nails, oil, powders, repairing hand- 
| stamps, sponge, soap, tacks, wall-paper, and 
the other miscellaneous items required for the 
current and ordinary business of the Depart- 
ment, sixty-five thousand dollars. 

For furniture, such as carpets, desks, tables, 
chairs, shelving for file-rooms, boxes and re- 
j pairs of furniture, cases, o1l-cloth, matting, 
l rags, chair-covers and cushions, repairs, and 

laying of carpets, and other. miscellaneous 
articies of the like character, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. : ; 

For coal, wood, lighting the Treasury build- 


l 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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ing, baskets, books, spittoons, drop-lights and 
tubing, files, blank keys, water-coolers, tum- 
blers, hatchets, ice-picks, mail-sacks, match- 
safes and matches, pitchers, towels, traps, 
thermometers, buckets, dippers, saws, and 
other miscellaneous items, filty thousand dol- 
ars. 
Independent Treasury. 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer at. New 
York: 

For assistant Treasurer, eight thousand dol- 
lars; for deputy assistant treasurer, three 
thousand six hundred dollars; cashier and 
chief clerk, four thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; chief of coin division, four thousand dol- 
lars; chief of general pay division, three thou; 
sand dollars; assistant chief of general pay 
division, two thousand two hundred dollars; 
chief of currency receiving division, three 
thousand dollars; assistant chief of currency 
receiving division, two thousand two hundred 
dollars; chief of registered interest division 
two thousand eight hundred dollars; general 
pay teller, two thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; assistant general pay teller, two thou- 
gand four hundred dollars; coin paying teller, 
two thousand three hundred dollars; coin re- 
ceiving teller, two thousand three hundred 
dollars; assistant coin receiving teller, two 
thousand two hundred dollars; chief of cou- 
pon. interest division, two thousand three 
hundred dollara; chief of fractional currency 
division, two thousand five hundred dollars; 
register of coin certilicates, two thousand two 
hundred dollars; one clerk, two thousand and 
fifty dollars; nine clerks, at two thousand dol- 
lars each, eighteen thousand dollars; one 
book-keeper, one thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars; one book-keeper, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty dollars; four book-keepers, 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars each, 
seven thousand two hundred dollars; five 
clerks, at one thousand eight hundred dollars 
each, nine thousand dollars; three clerks, at 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars 
each, five thousaud two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; four clerks, at one thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars each, six thousand eight hundred 
dollars; one clerk, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; four clerks, at one thousand five bun- 
dred dollars each, six thousand dollars; six 
clerks, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each, eight thousand four hundred dollars; 
three clerks, at one thousand three hundred 
dollars each, three thousand nine hundred 
dollars; one clerk, one thousand two hundred 
dollars; ene clerk, one thousand dollars; two 
messengers, at one thousand three hundred 
dollars each, two thousand six.hundred dol- 
lars; six messengers at four dollars per day 
each, seven thousand five handred and twelve 
dollars; one messenger, eight hundred dollars; 
one keeper of building, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; one engineer, one thousand 
dollars; one porter, nine bundred dollars; six 
waichmen, at two dollars per day each, four 
thousand three hundred and eighty doilars; 
oue watchman, six hundred dollars; chief 
detective, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; assistant detective, one thousand four 
hundred dollars; in all, one hundred and 
forty-cight thousand nine hundred and forty- 
two dollars. i 

Office of the Assistant Treasurerat Boston: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; for.chief clerk, two thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars; for paying teller, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; one interest clerk, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; receiving teller, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; one clerk, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; one book- 
keeper, one thousand seven hundred dollars ; 
two clerks, at one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars each, three thousand dollars; two clerks, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each, 


two thousand eight hundred dollars; two 
clerks, at one thousand two hnndred dollars 
each, two thousand four hundred dollars; one 
clerk, one thousand one hundred dollars; two 
clerks at one thousand dollars each, two thou- 
sand dollars; one clerk, eight hundred dollars; 
two watchmen, at eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each, one thousand seven hundred dollars ; 
onè messenger and watchman, ove thousand 
and sixty dollars; in all, thirty-two thousand 
eight hundred and sixty dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at San 
Francisco: 

For Assistant Treasurer, in addition to his 
salary ag treasurer of the branch mint, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for cashier, 
three thousand dollars; for book-keeper, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; for assistant 
cashier, two thousand dollars; for assistant 
book-keeper, two thousand dollars; for stamp 
clerk, two thousand four hundred dollars; for 
one clerk, one thousand eight hundred dollars; 
for three night watchmen, four thousand five 
hundred dollars; for one day watchman, nine 
hundred and sixty dollars; in all, twenty thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty dollars, 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at Phila- 
delphia: 

For Assistant Treasurer in addition to his 
salary as treasurer of the Mint, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for cashier and chief 
clerk, two thousand seven hundred dollars ; 
chief book keeper, two thousand five hundred 
dollars; chief interest clerk, one thousand nine 
hundred dollars; assistant book-keeper, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; coin teller, 
one thousand seven -hundred dollars; regis- 
tered interest clerk, one thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars; assistant coupon clerk, one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars; fractional currency 
clerk, one thousand six hundred dollars; assist- 
ant registered loan clerk, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; assistant registered loan clerk, 
one thousand four hundred dollars; assistant 
coin teller, one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars; assistant fractional currency clerk, one 
thousand four hundred dollars; receiving 
teller, one thousand three hundred dollars; 
assistant receiving teller, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; superintendent of building, 
one thousand one hundred dollars; seven 
female counters, at nine hundred dollars each, 
six thousand three hundred dollars; four 
watchmen, at nine hundred and thirty dollars 
each, three thonsand seven hundred and 
twenty dollars; in all, thirty-six thousand 
three hundred and twenty-three dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at St. Louis: 


For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; chief clerk and teller, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; assistant teller, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars; book-keeper, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; assistant book- 
keeper, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
messenger, one thousand dollars; four watch- 
men, at seven hundred dollars each, two thou- 
sand eight hundred doliars; in all, fifteen 
thousand cight hundred dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at New 
Orleans: 

For Assistant Treasurer, four thousand five 
hundred dollars; for chief clerk and cashier, 
two thousand five hundred dollars; one clerk, 
two thousand dollars; two clerks, three thou- 
sand dollars; one porter, nine hundred dol- 
lars; two watchmen, one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars; amounting, in all, to 
fourteen thousand three hundred and forty 
dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer-at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina: : 

For Assistant Treasurer, four thousand dol- 

lars; one clerk, one thousand eight hundred 


> 


dollars; one clerk, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; one assistant messenger, seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; and two watchmen, 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars ; 
in all, nine thousand five hundred and sixty 
dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at Balti- 
more: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; for cashier, two thousand five hundred 
dollars; for three clerks, five thousand four 
hundred dollars; for three clerks, four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars; for two clerks, two 
thousand four hundred dollars; for one mes- 
senger, eight hundred and forty dollars; for 
five vault watchmen, three thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; in all, twenty-three thousand 
nine hundred and forty dollars. : 


Office of depositary at Chicago: 


For cashier, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; for one clerk, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; for two clerks, three thousand 
dollars; for one elerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; for one messenger, eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars; for one watchman, 
seven hundred and twenty dollars; in all, ten 
thousand and sixty dollars. 


Office of depositary at Cincinnati: 

For cashier, two thousand dollars; for one 
clerk, one thousand eight handred dollars ; 
for one clerk, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; for two clerks, two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars; for two clerks, two thousand 
dollars; for one messenger, six hundred dol- 
lars; for two watchmen, one at seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars and one at two bun- 
dred and forty dollars ; in all; eleven thousand 
two hundred and sixty dollars. ° 

Office of depositary at Louisville: 

For cashier, two thousand dollars ; for one 
clerk, one thousand five hundred dollars; for 
one clerk, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
for one watchman, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars; in all, five thousand four hundred 
and twenty dollars. 


Office of depositary at Pittsburg: 

For cashier, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; one clerk, one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars; one watchman, seven hundred 
and twenty dollars; in all, three thousand 
nine hundred and twenty dollars. 

Office of depositary at Santa Fé: 

For depositary (in addition to his pay as 
receiver), two thousand dollars; one clerk, 
one thousand two hundred dollars ; two watch- 
men, each seven hundred and twenty dollars ; 


in all, four thousand six hundred and forty 
dollars. ea 


Office of depositary at Tucson, Arizona: 

For depositary, in addition to his pay as 

postmaster, oue thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For compensation to special agents to ex- 
amine books, accounts, and money on hand 
at the several depositaries, including national 
banks acting as depositaries under the act of 
the sixth of August, eighteen hundred. and 
forty-six, six thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses under the act of 
the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, for tbe collection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public rev- 
enue, one hundred thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That no part of said sum shall be 
expended for clerical services. For checks 
and certificates of deposit for office of Assistant 
Treasurer at New York, and other offices, 
thirteen thousand dollars. For additional 
clerks under the act for the better organiza- 
tion of the Treasury, at such rates as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may deem just and 
reasonable, ten thousand dollars. 
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UNITED STATES MINT, BRANCHES, AND ASSAY 
OFFICES. 
Mint at Philadelphia. 

For salaries of the Director, treasurer, 
assayer, melter and refiner, chief coiner and 
engraver, assistaut assayer, and seven clerks, 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
including wastage, new machinery, and re- 
pairs, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For specimens of ores and coins, to be 
preserved in the cabinet of the Mint, six bun- 
dred dollars; for freight on bullion and coin, 
five thousand dollars. 


Branch Mint at San Francisco, California. 


For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, 
assayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and six 
clerks, thirty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen. and adjusters, two 
bundred thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
repairs, and wastage, fifty-nine thousand five 
hundred and forty-five dollars. 


Branch Mint at Carson City, Nevada. 


For salaries of superintendent, assayer, 
melter and refiner, and coiner, and four 
clerks, seventeen thousand 
dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, fifty- 
four thousand dollars, 

For chemicals, charcoal, wood, and inci- 
dental expenses, seventeen thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. . 


Assay Office, New York. 


For salary of superintendent, four thousand 
five hundred dollars; for salary of assayer, 


three thousand dollars; for salary of melter | 
and refiner, three thousand dollars; for salary | 


of assistant assayer, two thousand dollars; for 
salary of deputy treasurer, three thousand 
dollars; for compensation of clerks, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ten thousand two hundred dollars. 


For wages of workmen, sixty-eight thousand | 


dollars. 
Four incidental and contingent expenses, 
twenty-two thousand dollars. 


Branch Mint at Denver. 


For assayer (who shall have charge of said 
mint), two thousand five hundred dollars; for 
melter, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


For wages of workmen, fifteen thousand | 


three hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

For three clerks, at one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars each, five thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
includiug repairs and wastage, five thousand 
dollars. 


Assay Office at Boise City, Idaho. 


For salaries of assayer, who shall have 
charge of the assay office, melter and refiner, 
and elerk, five thousand four hundred dollars; 
and the ollices of superintendent and-one clerk 
are hereby abolished after July first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two. 

For wages of workmen, three thousand 
dollars, 

For incidental and contingent expenses, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Branch Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina. 


For assayer, fifteen hundred dollars; for | 
wages of workmen, fourteen hundred and | 


ninety-two dollars. 


For chemicals, charcoal, and incidental | 


and miscellaneous expenses, fifteen hundred 
dollars. 


nine hundred | 


i 
i 


f 


GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES, 
Territory of Arizona. 
For salaries of Governor, chief justice and 


| two associate judges, secretary, interpreter 
| and translator in the executive office, fourteen 


tbousand dollars. 
For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 


| clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, 


twenty thousand dollars: Provided, That 
hereafter no expense for printing exceeding 
four thousand dollars, including printing laws, 
Journals, bills, and necessary printing of the 
same nature, shall be incurred for any session 
of the Legislature of any of the Territories. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Colorado. 


For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice and two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent. expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the secretary’s 
office in Colorado Territory, for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, two thousand dollars. 


Territory of Dakota. 

For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice and two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, 
twenty thousand dollars. 


Territory of Idaho. 


For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice and two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Territory of Montana. 

For compensation of Governor, chief jus- 
tice and two associate judges, and secretary, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the secretary's 
office, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, two tbou- 
sand dollars. 


Territory of New Mexico. 


For salaries of Governor, chief justice and 


two associate judges, and secretary, and ex- 
officio superintendent of public buildings and 
grounds, thirteen thousand five hundred dol- 


| lars. 


For interpreter and translator in the exeeu- 
tive office, five hundred dollars; for contin- 
gent expenses of the Territory, one thousand 
dollars.’ 

; Territory of Utah. 

For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars, 

Territory of Washington. 

For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 


For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. ' 


Territory of Wyoming. 

For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice, two asso- 
ciate judges, and secretary, thirteen thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

District of Columbia. 
Yor salary of the Governor, three thousand 


| dollars ; for salary of the secretary, two thou- 


saud dollars; for pay of the members of the 
Council, two thousand eight hundred: and 
eighty dollars; for salaries of the members of 
the Board of Public. Works, ten thousand’ dol- 
lars; for salaries of the members of the Board 
of Health, at two thousand dollars each, ten 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of 
the sum hereby appropriated shall be paid to 
any member of such boards who. shall hold 
any other Federal office. 
. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. | 
For compensation of the Secretary of the 
i Interior, eight thousand dollars; Assistant. Sec- 
retary, three thousand five hundred dollars; 
| chief clerk; four clerks of class four, any of 
whom may be paid two hundred dollars extra, 
if the Secretary of the Interior deem it neces- 


| sary and proper; five clerks of class four, one 
| of whom may be designated by the Secretary 
to act as superintendent of the building, who 
| shall receive two hundred dollars additional 
compensation per annum; additional to three. 
disbursing clerks, three clerks of class three, 
four clerks of class two, and one clerk of class 
one; one messenger, two assistant messengers 
at seven hundred and twenty dollars each, and 
three laborers in his office; in all, forty-seven 
thousand five hundred and forty dollars. 

For one captain of the watch, twelve hun- 
dred dollars, and twenty-eight watchmen for 
the general service of the Interior Depart- 
| ment building, and all the bureaus therein, to 
| be allotted to day or night service, as the Sec- 
| retary of the Interior may ‘direct, twenty-one 
thousand three hundred and sixty dollars: 

For stationery, furniture, advertising, books, 
and maps for the hbrary, and miscellaneous 
items, twelve thousand dollars. 

For expenses of packing and distributing 
official documents, including salary of super- 
intendent, five thousand dollars, 

For rent and fitting up of rooms for the use 
of the Pension Office and for the Bureau of 
Edueation, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For casual repairs of the Departutent build- 
ing, ten thousand dollars. 

For fuel, light, and salary of the engineer, 
at fourteen hundred dollars, and repairs of the 
heating apparatus, eighteen thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 


General Land Office. 


For Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, three thousand dollars; ehief clerk, 
| two thousand dollars ; recorder, two thousand 
dollars; three principal clerks, at one thou- 
! sand eight hundred dollars each; threeclerks 
of class four, twenty-three clerks of class 
three, forty clerks of elass two, forty clerks 
| of class one; one draughtsman, at one thou- 
sand six hundred‘ dollars; one assistant 
draughtsman, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars; two messengers, three assistant mes- 
| sengers, seven laborers, and two packers; in 
| all, one hundred and seventy-one thousand 
nine hundred and ‘twenty dollars. Also, for 
additional clerks on account of military 
bounty lands, viz, for principal clerk, two 
thousand dollars; one clerk of elass three, 


four clerks of class two, thirty-five clerks of 
class one, and two laborers; in all, fifty-two 
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thousand six hundred and forty dollars: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior, at 
his discretion, shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to use any portion of said appro- 
-priation for piece-work, or by the day, month, 
or year, at such rate or rates as he may deem 
_just or fair, not exceeding a salary of one 
thousand two hundred dollars per annum. 
For cash ‘system, maps, diagrams, station- 
‘ery, furniture, and repairs of the same; mis- 
cellaneous items, including two of the city 
newspapers, to be filed, bound, and preserved 
for the use of the office ; advertising and tele- 
graphing; miscellaneous items on account of 
bounty lands and military patents, under the 
several acts, and contingent expenses under 
the swamp-land act, tweuty thousand dollars; 
to bring up arrearages of work in the Land 
Office by the employment of thirty clerks of 
class one, for one year only, thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars; making a total appropriated for 
the General Land Office of two hundred and 
eighty thousand five hundred and sixty dollars. 


Indian Office. 


For. compensation of the Commissioner of 
“Indian Affairs, three thousand dollars; chief 
clerk, two thousand dollars; three clerks of 
class four, seven clerks of class three, five 
clerks of class two, one messenger, one assist- 
ant messenger, and one laborer ; in all, thirty 
thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars. 
For temporary clerks, viz, for one clerk of 
class three, seven clerks of class two, twelve 
clerks of class one, and four female copyists 
at nine hundred dollars each; in all, twenty- 

© nine thousand four hundred dollars. 
For blank books, binding, stationery, fuel, 
lights, and miscellaneous items, including two 
‘city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served for the use of the office, five thousand 


dollars. 
Pension Office. 


. For compensation of Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, three thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars; twenty-two clerks of 
class fuar, forty-eight clerks of class three, 
seventy-six clerks of class two, seventy-eight 
clerks of class one, sixteen female copyists at 
nine hundred dollars each, one messenger, 
‘five assistant messengers, and five laborers in 
his office; in all, three hundred and forty- 
three thousand eight hundred dollars, 

For compensation of additional temporary 
clérks in the Pension Office for the year end- 
ing June thirty, cigbtcen hundred and seventy- 
three, as follows: for four clerks of class 
three, eight clerks of class two, forty-eight 
clerks of class one, nine female copyists at 
nine hundred dollars each, seven assistant 
messengers, and five laborers; in all, ninety- 
oue thousand nine hundred and forty dollars. 

For stationery, engraving, and retouching 
plates; for bounty-land warrants, printing 
and binding the same, office furniture, and 
repairing thé same, and miscellaneous items, 
including two daily newspapers, to be filed, 
bound, and preserved for the use of the office; 
and for detection aud investigation of fraud, 
seventy-five thousand dollars, 


United States Patent Office. 


For compensation of the Commissioner of 
the Patent Office, four thousand five hundred 
dollars; for Assistant Commissioner, three 
thousand dollars; for chief clerk, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; three examiners- 
in-chief, at three thousand dollars each; ex- 
aminer in charge of interferences, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; trade-mark exam- 
iner, two thousand five hundred dollars; 
twenty-four principal examiners, at two thou- 


sand five hundred dollars each; twenty-four’ 


first assistant. examiners, at one thousand 
eight hundred dollars each; twenty-two sec- 


ond assistant examiners, at one thousand six 
hundred dollars each, two of whom may be 
females; one librarian, two thousand dollars ; 
one machinist, one thousand six hundred dol- 


i lars; six clerks of class tour, eight clerks of 


class three, fifty-five clerks of class two, and 
forty-five clerks of class one; making, in all, 
three hundred and twenty thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For thirty permanent clerks, at one thou- 
sand dollars each ; for forty permanent clerks, 
at nine hundred dollars each; for three skilled 
draughtsmen, at one thousand two hundred 
dollars each; for thirty-five copyists of draw- 
ings, at the rate of one thousand dollars per 
annum each; for one messenger and purchas- 


‘ing clerk, one thousand dollars ; for one skilled 


laborer, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
for eight attendants in model-room, at one 
thousand dollars each; for eightattendants iu 
model room, at nine hundred dollarseach ; for 
thirty laborers at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each; for six laborers, at six hundred 
dollars each; in all, one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand two hundred dollars. 

For contivgeut and miscellaneons expenses 
of the Patent Office, namely: for stationery 
for use of office, repair of model-cases, sta- 
tionary portfolios for drawings, furniture, re- 
pairing, papering, painting, carpets, ice, ad- 
vertising, books for library, moneys refunded, 
printing engraved patent-heads, international 
exchanges, plumbing, gas-fitting, extra labor 
on indexes and abstracts for annual reports, 
fitting rooms, temporary clerks, laborers, and 
other contingencies, ninety thousaud dollars. 

For photo-tithographing, or otherwise pro- 
ducing copies of drawings of current and 
back issues, for use of the office and for sale, 
including pay of temporary draughtsman, forty 
thousand doilars. E 

Bureau of Education. 

For Commissioner of Education, three thou- 
sand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand dol- 
lars; one clerk of class four; one statistician, 
with the compensation of a clerk of class 
four; one clerk of class three; one translator, 
with the compensation of a clerk of class 
three; one clerk of class two; four copyists, 
at nine hundred dollars each; one messenger, 
at eight hundred aud forty dollars; stationery, 
one thousand dollars; jibrary, one thousand 
dollars; current educational periodicals, two 
hundred and fifty dollars ; other current pub- 
lications, two hundred and twenty-five dollars ; 
completing valuable sets of periodicals and 
publications in the library, two hundred dol- 
lars; collecting statistics, and writing and 
compiling matter for annual and special re- 
ports, and editing and publishing circulars of 
information, thirteen thousand dollars; fuel 
and lights, two hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars; contingencies, one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars; in all, thirty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 


Surveyors General and their Clerks. 

For compensation of surveyor general of 
Louisiana, two thousand dollars, and for clerks 
$ his office, two thousand five hundred dol- 
ars. 

For surveyor general of Florida, two thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, two 
thousand five hundred doliars. 

For surveyor general of Minnesota, two 
thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
six thousand three hundred dollars. 
` For surveyor general of the Territory of 
Dakota, two thousand dollars, and for clerks 


‘in his office, six thousand three hundred dol- 


lars. 

For surveyor general of Kansas, two thou- 
saud dollars, and for clerks in his office, six 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of Colorado, three 


thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars. 

For survey or general of New Mexico, three 
thousand dollars, and for clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of California, three 
thousand doliars, and for clerks in his office, 
eleven thousand dollars. ; 

For surveyor general of Idaho, three thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, four 
thousand dollars, 

For surveyor general of Nevada, three thou- 
saud dollars, and, for clerks in his office, four 
thousand dollars. a 

For surveyor general of Oregon, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and for clerks in 
his office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Washington Terri- 
tory, two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
for clerks in his office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Nebraska and Iowa, 
two thousand dollars, and for clerks in his 
office, six thousand three hundred dollars. 

For surveyor general of Montana Territory, 
three thousand dollars, and for clerks in his 
office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Utah Territory, 
three thousand dollars, and for clerks in his 
office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of the Territory of 
Wyoming, three thousand dollars, and for 
clerks in his office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Arizona Territory, 
three thousand dollars, aud for clerks in his 
office, three thousand dollars. 


Department of Agriculture. 


For compensation of Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, three thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars ; entomologist, two thou- 
sand dollars; chemist, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; assistant chemist, one thousand 
six handred dollars; superintendent of experi- 
mental garden and grounds, two thousand 
dollars; statistician, two thousand dollars ; 
disbursing clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; superintendent of seed-room, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars ; librarian, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars ; botanist, one 
thousand e'ght hundred dollars; four clerks 
of class four, five clerks of class three, six 
‘clerks of class two, seven clerks of class one; 
enginecr, one thousand four hundred aollars 3 
superintendent of folding-room, one thousand 
two hundred dollars; assistant superintendent 
of experimental garden and grounds, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars; assistant superin- 
tendent of the seed-room, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; three copyists, at nine hun- 
dred dollars each; two attendants in museum, 
at one thousand dollars each; chief messen- 
ger, eight hundred and fifty dollars; two assist- 
ant messengers; one carpenter, at nine hun- 
dred and sixty dollars; three watchmen; and 
nine laborers; making, in all, seventy five 
thousand eight hundred and ninety dollars. 

For colleciing statistics and compiling and 
writing matter for monthly, annual, and spe- 
cial reports, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For purchase and distribution of new and 
valuable-seeds and plants, fifty thousand dol- 
lars; for expense of putting up the same, for 
labor, bagging, paper, twine, gum, and other 
necessary materials, five thousand dollars. 

For labor on experimental garden, and for 
flower-pots, repairs to green house, and pur- 
chase of new plants and seeds for the same, 
ten thousand doilars. 

For stationery, two thousand dollars; for 
freight charges, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; for fuel, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; for lights, five hundred doilars; for 
repairs of buiidiug, heating apparatus, furni- 
ture, and water and gas pipes, one thousand 


two hundred dollars; for keep of horses, fif- 
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teen hundred dollars; for new furniture, one 
thousand dollars ; for paper, twine, and gum 
for folding room, three hundred dollars; for 


sand five hundred dollars; for collecting and 
modeling specimens of fruits and vegetables, 


and collecting and preparing specimens for | 


the museum and herbarium, two thousand dol- 
‘Jars; for cases for the library, one thousand 
dollars; for entomological warks of reference, 
two hundred and fifty dollars; for botanical 
works of reference, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; for repairs and changes, five hundred 
dollars; for works on chemistry, mineralogy, 
and charts, five hundred dollars; for chemi- 
cals and contingent expenses, seven hundred 
dollars; for currer.t agricultural works for the 
library, two hundred aud fifty dollars; for 
miscellaneous agricultural periodicals, two 
hundred and fifty dollars; for completion of 
valuable sets in the library, two hundred and 
fifty dollars; for incidental and miscellaneous 
items, viz., for advertising, postage, telegraph- 


ing, dry goods, soap, brushes, brooms, mats, | 


oils, paints, glass, lumber, hardware, ice, pur- 
‘chase of old reports, five thousand dollars ; in 
all, twenty-two thousand five hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, eight thousand dollars; three Assistant 
Postmasters General, at three thousand five 
hundred dollars each; superintendent of 
‘money-order system, three thousand dollars ; 
superintendent of foreign mails, three thou- 
sand doilars; chief of division of dead letter 
office, two thousand five hundred dollars ; 
chief clerk, two thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; three chief clerks, at two thousand dol- 
lars each; one additional chiefclerk for money- 
order office, two thousand dollars; additional 
to one clerk of class four, as disbursing clerk, 
two hundred dollars; fourteen clerks of class 
four, fifty-eight clerks of class three, three 
additiopal cierks of class three for money- 
order office, forty-eight clerks of class two, 
fifiy-two clerks of class one; fifty-seven female 


clerks, at nine hundred dollars each; two | 


female translators in the bureau of foreign 
mails, and one female translatopin the money- 
order office, at one thousand two hundred dol- 


lars each; one messenger and four assistant | 


messengers; nine watchmen, fifteen laborers, 
and twenty-five clerks in dead-letter office, at 
eight hundred dollars each; for temporary 
clerk hire, ten thousand dollars; making, iy 
all, three handred aud ninety-five thousand 
seven bundred dollars, 

Tor one clerk of class fourg two clerks of 
class two, one clerk of class one, and two 
laborers, additional force in the money-order 
oflice, seven thousand two hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For stationery, nine thousand dollars; for 


fuel for the General Post Office building, | 


including the Auditor's ottice, seven thousand 
four hundred dollars; for gas, four thousand 
dollars; tor plumbing and gas fixtures, three 
thousand dollars; for telegraphing, three 
thousand doilars; for painting, one thousand 


five hundred dollars; for carpets, one thou- | 


sand dollars; for furuiture, two thousand 
dollars; for livery, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; for hardware, eight hundred dollars ; 
for engineer, one thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; for assistant engineer, one thousand 
dollars; for fireman and blacksmith, nine 
hundred dollars; for two firemen, one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars; for six 
laborers, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars; for one watchman, seven bun- 


dred and twenty dollars; for one carpenter, | 
one thousand two hundred and fifty-two dol- 


lars; for three assistaut messengers, two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars; for two 


|i fifty four thousand nine bundred and ninety- 
; two dollars, 


| eight thousand dollars; chief clerk, at two 
thousand five hundred dollars; two clerks, at 
| two thousand dollars; three clerks of class 


| of elass one, and two messengers, seventy-oue 


thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars. |j 
i 


| eighty dollars. i 


| female laborers, nine hundred and sixty dol- | 
o lars; for one female laborer, at two hundred il 


ji |; and forty dollars; for contingent expenses, 
cases for the Department museum, one thou- |: 


seven thousand five hundred dollars; in all, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
For compensation of the Secretary of War, 


four ; for additional to one clerk of class four, 
as disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars ; for 
six clerks of class three, three clerks of class 


: two, eight clerks of class one, one messenger, 
i three assistant messengers, one laborer ; in all, | 
forty-seven thousand two hundred and twenty 


dollars. 
To enable the Secretary of War to have the 


| rebel archives examined, and copies furnished 
ii from time to time, for the use of the Govern- | 


ment, including also an additional sum for the 
contingent expenses of his office, eleven thou- 
sand dollars; aud for the payment of clerks 


| employed in the examination and settlement 


of claims, arising from the collection. and 
organization of volunteers during the late war, 
as follows: four clerks of class four, three 
clerks of class three, twenty-seven clerks of 
class two, and twelve clerks of class one ; one 
fireman, at seven hundred and twenty dollars; 


| one messenger, at three hundred and sixty 


dollars per annum; and for incidental ex- 
penses, eight thousand dollars; and two addi- 
tional clerks of class one, to aid in examining 
the rolls of the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve, to secure, within a reasonable time, 
the decision of cases of veterans of that war, 
now pending in the Pension Bureau; making, 
in all. the further sum of seventy-five thousand 
six hundred and eighty dollars, which is hereby 
appropriated. 


For contingent expenses, seven thousand | 
' dollars, 


Office of the Adjutant General. 


For chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; two 
clerks of class four, nine clerks of class three, 


twenty-seven clerks of class two, twenty-six | 
| clerks of class one, and two messengers; in 
ii all, ninety thousand six hundred and eighty 
| dollars. 


For contingent expenses, ten thousand 
dollars. 


Office of the Quartermaster General. 
For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; three 


clerks of class four, eight clerks of class three, || 


twenty clerks of class two, seventy-five clerks 
of class one; thirty copyists, at nine hundred 
dollars each ; superintendent of the building, 
two hundred dollars; one messenger, two 
assistant messengers, and six laborers; in all, 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses, five thousand 


| dollars. 


Office of the Postmaster General. 


For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; four 
clerks of class four, nine clerks of class three, 
twenty-three clerks of class two, twelve clerks 


For contingent expenses, five thousand 


| dollars. 


Office of the Commissary General. 
For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; one : 


! clerk of class three, eight clerks of class two, | 
| fitteen clerks of class one, one messenger, and | 


two laborers; in ali, thizy five thousand and 


For contingent expenses, viz., office rent, | 


| repairs, and miscellaneous items, six thousand 


dollars. ; 


: 
| 


j 


H 


Office of the Surgeon General: 
For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; one 
clerk of class three, two clerks of class two, 
eight clerks of class one, one messenger, and 


: one laborer; in all, seventeen thousand five 


hundred-and sixty dollars. - : 


For contingent expenses, blank books,’ sta- 


| tionery, binding, rent, fuel, and including rent 
| of Surgeon General’s officeand Army medical 


museum, eight thousand dollars. . 
Office of Chief Engineer. 
For chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; three 
clerks of class four, four clerks of clasg three, 


four clerks of class two, four clerka of ‘class 
one, one messenger, and one laborer; in all, 


i| twenty-five thousand seven hundred and sixty 


dollars. 
For contingent expenses, viz., for statidnery, 


| office furniture, miscellaneous and incidental 


expenses, including two daily Washington 
newspapers, three thousand dollars. 


Office of Chief of Ordnance. 
For chief clerk, twothousand dollars; three 


| clerks of class four, two clerks of class three, 


four clerks of class two, six clerks of class one, 
and oné messenger; in all, twenty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and forty dollars, 

For contingent expenses, viz., stationery, 
one thousand dollars. 


Office of Military Justice. 
For one chief clerk, at two thousand dol- 


i lars; one clerk of class three, one clerk of 


class ‘one; fa all, four thousand eight huu- 
dred dollars. f arcs ' 
For contingent expenses, five hundred dol- 


lars. 
Signal Office. 
For two clerks of class two, two thousand 
eight handred dollars. 5 
Office of the Inspector General. 
For one elerk of class three, one thousand 
six hundred dollars. 
War Department Buildings. 


For compensation of.superintendent of the 
building oceupied by the War Department 


| (two hundred and fifty dollars), four watch- 


men, and two laborers; in all, four thousand 


i five hundred and seventy dollars. 


‘For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous 


l| items for the said building, ten thousand dol- 


lars. 

For superintendent of building corner of 
Seventeenth and F streets (two hundred and 
fifty dollars), and four watchmen and ‘two 
laborers; in all, four thousand five hundred 
and seventy dollars. 

For fuel for warming the entire building, 
and for operating the ventilating fan in sam- 


| mer, repairs of steam warming and ventilat- 


ing apparatus, pay of engineer and fireman, 
matting and. oil-cloth for halls, gas, white- 
washing. and other incidental expenses, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. PND. 
For superintendent of the building occupied 
by the Paymaster General (two hundred and 


| fifty dollars), and for five watchmen and two 


laborers; in all, five thousand two hundred 
and ninety dollars, . 

For rent of building, and fuel and contin- 

gencies, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Navy, eight thousand dollars; for compensa- 
tion of the chief clerk ofthe Navy Department, 
at two thousand two hundred dollars, and, 
additrosal to chief clerk, three hundred dol- 
lars, to continue while there is no assistant 
secretary, and no longer; one disbursing clerk, 
at two thousand dollars; four clerks of class 
four, four clerks of class three, two clerks of 
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class two, three clerks of class one, two mes- 
sengers, and two laborers; in all, thirty-five 
thousand six hundred and twenty dollars. 

For stationery, furniture, newspapers, and 
miscellaneous items, five thousand dollars. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


For civil engineer, three thousand dollars; 
chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; dranghtsman, ‘one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; one clerk of class four, two clerks 
of class three, one clerk of class two, one clerk 
of class one, one messenger, and one laborer ; 
in all, fifteen thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

For stationery, books, plans, drawings, 
labor, and miscellaneous items, eight hun- 
dred dollars. ; 


Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. 
. For chief clerk, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars ; one clerk of class four, one clerk 
of class three, two clerks of class two, two 
clerks of class one, one messanger, and one 
laborer ; in all, eleven thousand nine hundred 
and sixty dollars. 

For stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


. Bureau of Navigation. 

For chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; one clerk of class three, one clerk 
of class two, one messenger, and one laborer ; 
in all, six thousand three hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

For stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, eight hundred dollars, 


Bureau of Ordnance. 


For chief elerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; draughtsman, one thousand eight 
hundred dotlars ; one clerk of class three, two 
clerks of class two, one wessenger, and one 
laborer; in all, nine thousand five hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

For stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, eight hundred dollars, 


Bureau of Construction and Repair. 


For chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; draughtsman, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; one clerk of class four, two 
clerks of class three, two clerks of class two, 
one messenger, and one laborer; in all, twelve 
thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous: items, 
eight hundred dotlars. 

Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

For chiefclerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; draughtsman, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; one clerk of class two, one assist- 
ant draughtsman, one thousand two hundred 
dollars; one messenger, and one laborer; in 
all, seven thousand seven hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous items, 
eight hundred dollars. 


t 
* Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 


For chief clerk, eighteen hundred dollars; 
one clerk of class four, two clerks of class 
three, two clerks of class two, three clerks 
of class one, One messenger, and one laborer ; 
in all, fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. ; : 

For stationery and miscellaneous items, 
eight hundred dollars. 

` Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

For one clerk of class four, one clerk of 
class three, one messenger, and one laborer ; 
in all, tour thousand nine huudred and sixty 
dollars. 

For stationery and miseellaneous items, 
four hundred dollars, 

. For superintendent (two hundred and fifty 


dollars), five watchmen, and two laborers for 
the building occupied by the Navy Depart- 
ment; in all, five thousand two hundred and 
ninety dollars. 

For incidental labor, fuel, lights, and mis- 
cellaneous items for said building, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

JUDICIAL. 


United States Courts. 


For the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; and for eight associate or retired 
justices, eight thousand dollars each; in all, 
seventy-two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For nine circuit judges to reside in circuit, 
fifty-four thousand dollars. 

For salary of the reporter of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the salary of the marshal of the Supreme 
Court, three thousand fivé hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the district judges of the 
United States, including the salaries of the 
retired judges of the eastern district of Texas, 
southern district of Ohio, and eastern district 
of Michigan, one hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of the chief justice of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
and the four associate judges, twenty thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the district attorneys 
of the United States, nineteen thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the district marshals 
of the United States, eleven thousand seven 
hundred dollars, 

For salary of the warden of the jail in the 
District of Columbia, two thousand dollars. 


Court of Claims. 


For salaries of five judges of the Court of 
Claims, at four thousand dollars each; the 
chief clerk, three thousand doliars ; and assist- 
ant clerk, two thousand dollars; bailiff, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; and messenger 
thereof; in all, twenty-seven thousand three 
hundred and forty doilars. 

For stationery, books, fuel, labor, and other 
contingent and miscellaneous expenses, three 
thousand dollars; for reporting the decisions 
of the court, clerical hire, labor in preparing 
and superintending the print:ng of theseventia 
volume of the reports of the Court of Claims, 
to be paid on the order of the court, one 
thousand dollars, z 

To pay judgments of the Court of Claims, 
four hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no part of this sum shall be paid upon 
any judgment rendered in favor of George 
Chorpenning growing out of any service ren- 
dered in carrying the mail, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Office of the Attorney General. 


For compensation of the Attorney General, 
eight thousand dollars; solicitor general, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars; three Assist- 
ant Attorneys General, at five thousand dollars 
each; solicitor of internal revenue, five thou- 
sand dollars; naval solicitor and judge-advo- 
eate general, three thousand five hundred dol- 
Jars; examiner of claims, three thousand five 
hundred dollars; law clerk, two thousand- five 
hundred dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
two hundred dollars; stenographic clerk, two 
thousand dollars; one clerk, two thousand 
dollars; seven clerks of class four; additional 
for disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars; two 
clerks of class three, one clerk of class two, 
one clerk of class one, one messenger, two 
assistant messengers, and two watchmen; in 
ail, seventy-three thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars, . 


Office of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 


For compénsation of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, three thousand five hundred dollars ; 
assistant solicitor, three thousand dollars; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; one clerk 
of class four, three clerks of class three, three 
clerks of class two, one clerk of class one, 
one messenger, and one laborer ; in all, twenty- 
two thousand and sixty dollars. 

For contingent expetses of the Department 
of Justice, viz: fuel, labor, stationery, and 
miscellaneous items, fifteen thousand dollars ; 
for rent of building, fifteen thousand dollars; 
for furniture and law books, six thousand 
dollars, 


CommisSioners to Codify the Laws of the United 
States. 


For compensation of three commissioners 
to codify the laws of the United States, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses for 
clerk hire, stationery, aud miscellaneous items, 
three thousand dollars. 


United States and British Claims Commission. 


For the compensation aud expenses of the 
United States and British claims commission, 
forty-nine thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars, ` 

To enable the President of the United States 
to perfectand putin force such rules regulating 
the civil service as may, from time to ume, be 
adopted by him, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Src. 2. That after the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, it shall be 
the duty of each head of an executive depart- 
ment of the Government, and of all other 
public officers who have heretofore had print- 
ing and binding doue at the Congressional 
Printing Office tor the use of their respective 
Departments or public offices, to include in their 
annual estimates for appropriations for the 
next fiscal year such sum or sums as may to 
them seem necessary ‘for printing ad bird- 
ing, to be executed under the direction of the 
Congressional Printer.” ” 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of the Con- 
gressional Printer, when Congress shall have 
made an appropriation for any Department or 
public office, to be expended ‘‘ for printing and 
binding, to be executed under the direction of 
the Congressional Printer,” to cause an account 
to be opened with each of said Departments or 
public offices, on which he shali cbarge’for all 
printing and binding ordered by the heads of 
said Departments or public offices, in accord- 
ance with the schedule of prices established 
in accordance with law, and it shall not be 
lawful for him to cause to be executed any 
printing or binding the value whereof shall 
exceed the amount appropriated for such pur- 
pose. And the Congressional Printer is hereby 


authorized to employ a clerk of class two to 


have charge of said accounts; and that he 
make a detailed report of each account with 
Departments or public offices to Congress in 
his annual report. 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts pre- 
scribing and limiting the number of congres- 
sional documents to be printed for the use of 
any head of Department or public office are 
hereby repealed, 

Sec. 5, That all proceeds of sales of old 
material, condemned stores, supplies, or other 
public property of any kind, shail hereafter be 
deposited and covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, on account of “* pro» 
ceeds of Government property,” and shall not 
be withdrawn or applied except in consequence 
of a subsequent appropriation made by law, 
and a detailed statement of all such proceeds 
of sales shall be included in the appendix to 
the book ot estimates. But this section shall 
not be held to.repeal the existing authority of 
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law in relation to marine hospitals, revenue- 
eaters, the clothing fund of the Navy, or the 
sale of Commissary stores to the officers of the 
Army. And itsball betbe duty of the Register 
of the Treasury to furnish to the proper ac- 
counting oflicers copies of all warrants cover- 
ing such proceeds, where the same may be 
necessary in the settlement of accounts in their 
respective offices. 

Sec. 6. That the public grounds surrounding 
the Capitol shall be enlarged (according to the 
plan approved by the Committees on Public 
Buildings of the Senate aud House of Rep- 
resenlatives, respectively, which plan is hereby 
directed to be deposited in the custody of the 
Secretary of the Interior) by extension between 
First street cast and First street west, in the 
following manner: northwardly to the south 
side of north B street, and southwardly to the 
north side of south B street, including, in 
addition to so much of the reservations, ave- 
nues, and streets as are necessary for such 
extension, the two squares designated on the 
plan of the city of Washington as numbers six 
hundred and eighty-seven and six hundred aud 
eighty-eight, respectively. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to purchase, from the 
owner or owners thereof, at such price, not 
exceeding its actual cash value, as may be 
mutually agreed on between the Secretary and 
such owner or owners, and not exceeding the 
appraisal made by the commission of nine in 
their report to Lobert Ould, United States 
disiries attorney for the District of Columbia, 
on the twenty-first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, such private prop- 
erty as may be necessary for carrying this 
act into effect, the value of the property 
so purchased to be paid to the owner or 
owners thereof, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, on the 
requisition of said Secretary: Provided, That 
belure such payment shall be made the owner 
or owners of the property purchased shall, by 
good and sufficient deed or deeds, in due form 
ot law, and approved by the Attorney. General 
of the United States, fully release and convey 
to the United States all their and each of their 
several and respective rights in said tities to 
guch lands and property so purchased. 

Sec. 8. That if tue Secretary of the Interior 
shail not be able to agree with the owner or 
owners of any private property needed for the 
purposes of this act upon the price to be paid 
therefor, or if for any other cause he shall be 
unable to obtain the title to any such property 
by mutual agreement with the owner or owners 
thervot, it shall be his duty to make applica- 
tion to the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, which court is hereby authorized 
aud required, upon such application, in such 
mode, and under such rules and regulations as 
it may adopt, to make a just and equitable 
appraisemeat of the cash value of the several 
interests of each aud every owner of the real 
estate and improvements thereon necessary to 
be taken for the public use in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and to which the 
Secretary has been unable to obtain the title 
by mutual agreement with the owner or owners 
thereof. 

Suc. 9, That the fee-simple of all premises 
so appropriated for public use, of which an 
appraisement shali have been made under the 
order and direction of said court, shall, upon 
payment to the owner or owners, respectively, 
of the appraised value, or in case the said 
owner or owners refuse or neglect for fifteen 
days after the appraisement of the cash value 
of said lands and waprovements by said court 
to demaud the same from the Secretary of the 
Interior, upon depositing the said appraised 
value in the said court to the credit of such 
owner or owners, respectively, be vested in the 
United States. And the Secretary of the Inte- 


; : 
| rior is hereby authorized and required to pay || 


to the several owner or owners, respectively, 
the appraised value of the several premises as | 
specified in the appraisement of said court, or | 
pay into court by deposit, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the said appraised values; and the sum 
necessary, not exceeding four hundred. thou- 
sand dollars, for such purpose is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to sell at public auction such materials in 
the buildings in squares numbers six hundred 
and eighty-seven and six hundred and eighty- 
eight as are not necessary for the public works 
in this District; aud further, that the moneys 
realized by such sales shall be applied to the 
improvement and extension of the Capitol 
grounds. ' 

Sec. 10. That said court may direct the time 
and manner in which possession of the prop- 
erty condemned. shall be taken or delivered, 
and may, if necessary, enforce any order or |j 
issue any process for giving possession. The 
cost occasioned by the inquiry and assessment 
shall be paid by the United States, and, as to 
other costs which may arise, they shall be 
charged or taxed as the court may direct. 

Sec. 11. That no delay in making an assess- 
ment of compensation, or in taking possession, 
shall be occasioned by any doubt which may 
arise as to the ownership of the property, or į 
any part thereof, or as to the interests of the | 
respective owners, but in such cases the court | 
shall require a deposit of the money allowed 
as compensation for the whole property or the 
part in dispute. In all cases, as soon as the 
United States shall have paid the compensa- 
tion assessed, or secured its payment, by aj 
deposit of money, under the order of the court, 
possession of the property may be taken. 

Sec. 12. That the- Washington and George- 
town Railroad Company and the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company be, and they are hereby, 
required to remove their tracks, respectively, 
from the Capitol grounds, as hereby estab- 
lished, and to run the same as they may be 
directed, from time to time, by the officer in || 
charge of the public buildings and grounds, as 
the grading and filling up of said grounds may 
render necessary. That & commission, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of the Interior, the chief | 
engineer of the Army, and the officer in charge 
of public buildings and grounds, is hereby 
authorized and directed to examine and report 
to Congress, prior to the second Monday of 
December next, a plan by which the locomo- 
tive railroad track in front of the western 
entrance of the Capitol shall be removed, with į! 
due regard to the rights of ail parties con- | 
cerned, and by which proper connections with 
other railroads may be made. 

Sec. 13. That from and after the first day 
of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
the annual salaries of the Second Comptroller, |; 
of the Register, and of the supervising archi- || 
tect of the Treasury Department, shail be four | 


thousand dollars each; and the annual salary of H 
the judges of the Courtof Claims shall be four || 
thousand five hundred dollars each, and a suf | 


Cuar. CXLI.—An Act to provide for the) 
Removal of the Kansas Tribe of Indians to 
the Indian Territory, and to dispose of their 
Lands in Kansas to actual Settiers. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 
empowered to cause to be appraised and sold | 


so much of the lands heretofore owned by the 
Kansas tribe of Indians in the Stateof Kansas, 
and which was ceded to the United States in 
trust in the treaty made by the United States 
and said Indians proclaimed November seven- 
teenth, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
sixty, and which remain unsold, in the follow- 
ing manner, viz: the said Secretary shall 
appoint three disinterested and competent 
persons, who shall, after being duly sworn to 
perform said service faithfully and impartially, 
personally examine and appraise said lands 
by legal subdivisions of one-hundred and sixty 
atres or less, separately from the value of any 
improvements on the same, and also the value 
of said improvements, distinguishing between 
improvements made by members of said Indian 
tribe, the United States, and white settlers, 
and make return therecf to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may, in his discretion, set 
aside any appraisements that may be made 
under the provisions of this section, and cause 


“a new appraisement to be made. 


Sec. 2. That each bona fide. settler at the 
time occupying any portion of said lands and 
having made valuable improvements thereon, 
or the heirs at law of such, who is a citizen of 
the United States, or who has declared his in- 
tention to become such, shall be entitled, at 
any time within one year from the approval of 
said appraisement, to purchase, for cash, the 
land so occupied and improved by him, not to 
exceed one hundred and sixty acres in each 
case, at the appraised value thereof, including 
the appraised value of any improvements 
whith may have been made by the United 
States. or any of said Indians on the same, 
under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe. 

Sec. 8. That all the lands mentioned in the 
first section of this act now occupied by bona 
fide settlers, as mentioned in the second sec- 
tion of this act, remaining unsold at the expi- 
ration of one year from the approval of said 
appraisement, shall be sold at public sale, 
after due advertisement, to the highest bidder 
for cash, in tracts not exceeding one hundred 
and sixty acres; and all the lands mentioned 


| in the first section of this act which shall be 
| unoccupied by bona fide settlers at the date of 


such appraisement may be sold at any time 
after the approval of said appraisement, at 
public sale, after due advertisement, to the 
highest bidder for cash, in tracts not exceeding 


| one hundred and sixty acres, under such rules 


and regulations as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may prescribe: Provided, That in no case 
shall any of the lands mentioned in this act be 


| sold at less than their appraised value: And 


provided further, That the Secretary of the 
{nterior may, in his discretion, open any of 
said lands remaining unsold after having been 
publicly offered to cash entry at their ap- 
praised value, subject to the rights of bona- 
fide settlers as provided for in this act: Pro- 
vided, however, That the proceeds of the sale 
of said lands and improvements, after paying 
the expenses of said appraisement and sale, 
shall be applied in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said treaty in the payment of the 
liquidated indebtedness of said Kansas tribe 
of Indians pro rata as the same shall be re- 
ceived, and the excess, if any, shall be dis- 


| tributed to the said Indians, per capita, in 
| money. 


Sec. 4. That if said Kansas tribe of Indians 


i shail signify to the President of the United 


States their desire to sell their diminished 
reserve, as indicated in said treaty, including 
lands held in severalty and in common, and 
to remove from the Siate of Kansas, and shall 
so agree in such manner as the President may 
prescribe, the Secretary of the Interior may 
cause the same to be appraised. in legal sub- 
divisions as hereinbefore provided for the 
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re a 


appraisement of the so-called ‘‘trust lands,” 
and sold in quantities not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres at not less than its ap- 
praised value, after due notice, to the highest 
bidder or bidders on sealed bids, including 
improvements of every character, and no pref- 
erence shall be given to settlers on any part 
of said diminished reserve, and the appraised 
value of any. improvements on any part of 
said diminished reserve, made by any mem- 
ber of said tribe shall be paid to him or her in 
pérson, and the residue of the proceeds of said 
sales shall belong to said tribe in common, 
fifty per centum of which shall be placed to 
their credit on the books of the Treasury, and 
bear interest at the rateof five per centum per 
annum, said interest to be paid to them semi- 
annually for the term of twenty years, after 
which period the principal shall be paid to the 
members of said tribe per capita, and the re- 
maining fifty per centum of the proceeds of 
sales as aforesaid shall be used in providing 


and improving for them new homes in the | 
Indian territory, and in subsisting them until’ 


they may become self-sustaining : Provided, 
. Thatif any adult member of said tribe to whom 
an allotment was assigned under the provision 
of articles one and two of said treaty of No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and sixty, sball 
desire to remain upon the same, such member 
of said tribe shall, upon satisfying the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that he or she is the per- 
son to whom such allotment was originally 
assigned, and that he or she has, since the 
date of such assignment, continued to occupy 
and cultivate the same, be entitled to demand 
and receive for such allotment a patent in fee- 
simple; but such land so patented shall be 
exempt from levy, taxation, or sale during the 
natural life of such Indian, 
_ Apvprovup, May 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CXLII.—An Act to Fund certain 
Liabilides of the City of Washington, 
existing June first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and to limit the Debt of and 
Taxation in the District of Columbia. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the commissioners 
of the sinking fund of the District of Colum- 
bia, duly appointed under the laws of the said 
District, be, and are hereby, authorized to fund 
the liabilities of the city of Washington, con- 
sisting of the floating debts and trust funds 
found to be due on the first of June,. eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, not exceeding one 
million one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, by the auditing commission appointed to 
ascertain the amount of said liabilities. and 
reported by said commission to the Legis- 
lative Assembly under date of November 
eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy one, 
and January third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two; and for that purpose the said 
commissioners are hereby directed to issue 
registered or coupon bonds of the said Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in denominations of fifty 
dollars, or any multiple of that sum, not to 
exceed the amount of said liabilities, bearing 
interest not to exceed six per centum per 
annuum, payable semi-annua'ly in gold, and 
having a period to run not more than thirty 
years nor less than fifteen years; and the said 
commissioners are hereby authorized to nego- 
tiate the sale of the said bonds at their discre- 
tion, at a rate of discount not to exceed three 
per centum upon their par value, and with the 
proceeds thereof to pay the said liabilities of 
the city of Washington ; and the principal and 
interest of said bonds shall be made payable 
in the city of Washington, or in the city of 
New York: Provided, That such amount of 
the said bonds or their proceeds as is neces- 
Sary shall be applied and strictly held to make 


i 


good the trust funds; on which there is a defi- 
ciency of two hundred and eighty-six thousand 
three hundred and seventeen dollars and fifty- 
eight cents: Provided further, That the hold- 
ers of any of the said floating debts shall have 
the privilege of converting the same, or any 
part thereof, at par, for an equal amount of 
the bonds proposed to be issued under this 
act. 

Sec. 2. That the Legislative Assembly of 
the District of Columbia is hereby empowered 
to cause to be levied upon and collected from 
all taxable property of the city of Washington, 
within its limits, a tax annually, which shall 
be sufficient to pay the interest upon the said 
bonds, and to create a sinking fund sufficient 
to retire the said bonds at maturity, the said 
tax to be collected at the same time and in the 
same manner as general annual taxes are col- 
lected in the said District: Provided, That 
the aggregate amount of taxes in any one year, 
excepting such additional assessments as may 
be made for improvements specially author- 
ized by law, shall not exceed two per centum 
on the assessed cash valuation of property in 
said city. ; 

Sec. 8. That the collector of the District of 
Columbia shall pay over to the said commis- 
sioners, upon their requisition being first cer- 
tified by the auditor and the comptroller of said 
District, as is now provided by the laws of said 
District, all the moneys collected by virtue of 
this act, with which said moneys the said com- 
missioners shall pay or cause to be paid the 
coupons or interest on said bonds issued by 
them under the provisions of this act; and 
the residue, collected as aforesaid asa sinking 
fund, the said commissioners shall invest in 
the said bonds issued by them, oriu any bonds 
of the District of Columbia or of the late cor- 
porations of the cities of Washington or George- 
town, and shall cause to be placed on record, 
in the office of the register of the said Dis- 
trict of Columbia. a full and complete report 
of all their acts herein on or before the first 
day of January of each year, and shall also 
make a report of the same to the Legislative 
Assembly at the commencement of each. reg- 
ular session thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the said bonds shall be issued 
in the name of the District of Columbia, and 
shall show that they are so issued in payment 
of the liabilities aforesaid of the city of Wash- 
ington (found to be due at the time and in the 
manner provided in the first section of this 
act), and said bonds shall be signed by a ma- 
jority of the commissioners aforesaid, and 
countersigued by the register and the comp- 
troller of the said District ; anda proper regis- 
try shall be kept in the office of the register 
of the said District of the number, denumina- 
tion, date of issue, and to whom issued. 

Seo. 5. That so much of the act passed 


at the late extra session of the Legislative | 


Assembly of the District of Columbia, entitled 
“An act providing for the payment of the 
debts of the late corporation of Washington,” 
approved January nineteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, levying taxes on real 
and personal property in the city of Washing- 


i| ton, to pay the debt and the interest on the 


debt of the late corporation of Washington, as 
conflicts with the provisions of this act, be, 
and the same is hereby, disapproved, cancelled, 
and declared void. : 

Sec. 6. That the act of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the District of Columbia, approved 
August nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, entitled “An act authorizing the 
District of Columbia to create a debt for spe- 
cial improvements and repairs in said District 
by the issuing of four millions of bonds and 
levying a tax for the payment of the interest 
as it shall annually accrue thereon, and sub- 


mitting the act with the question of the issuing jj 


of four millions of improvement bonds to a 


i 


vote of the peopleata general election in said 
District ;?’ and also the act of the Legislative 
Assembly, approved August nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, entitled “An 
act levying a tax for the payment of the inter- 
est as it shall annually acerue on four million 
dollars of bonds authorized to be issued by 
the District of Columbia to create a debt for 
special improvements and repairs in said Dis- 
trict, by the issuing of four millions of bonds 
and levying a tax forthe payment of the inter- 
est as it shall annually accrue thereon, and 
submitting the act, with the question of the 
issuing of four millions of improvement bonds, 
to a vote of the people ata general election 
in the said District,” be, and the same are 
hereby, disapproved and declared null and 
void, and the authorities of the District are 
hereby forbidden to issue any portion of the 
four millions of bonds named in said acts; 
and that the act of the said Legislative Assem- 
bly, approved Jaly tenth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for improvements and repairs 
in the District of Columbia, and providing for 
the payment thereof,’ be, and the same is 
hereby, approved, ratified, and confirmed. 

Sec. 7. That the debt of the District of 
Columbia, including the debts of the late cor- 
porations, shall at no time exceed the sum of 
ten millions of dollars, unless an increase over 
the said amount shall have been previously 
authorized by act of Congress. 

Sec. 8. That: all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Approvend, May 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CXLIII.—An Act to change the Time 
for holding the Circuit and District Courts 
of the United States for the western district 
of Wisconsin, at La Crosse. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the time of holding 
the circuit and district courts of the United 
States for the western district of Wisconsin, 
at La Crosse, be on the third Tuesday of Sep- 
tember of each year, instead of the first Mon- 
day of December, as now provided hy law; 
and that the December term at La Crosse be, 
and the same is hereby, abolished, and that 
all recognizances, indictments, writs, process, 
and other proceedings, civil and criminal, now 
pending in either of said courts, may be en- 
tered, heard, and tried at the time herein 
fixed for holding said courts: Provided, how- 
ever, That a term of said court may be held in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
for the purpose of taking forfeitures of recog- 
nizances aud disposing of any and all matters 
pending in said court, civil or criminal, neces- 
sary to be disposed of at said term to prevent 
discontinuances or any loss of any rights 
that may have accrued to any party or to the 
Government of the United Siares. 

Sec. 2. This act shall not interfere with the 
term of said courts appointed to be holden at 
Madison, in said district, nor with the power 
now possessed by the judges of said courts to 
order’ special terms of the same, as now pro- 
vided by law. 

ApproveD, May 9, 1872. 


Cuap. CXLIV.—An Act to extend the Time 
of Payment for their Lands by persons 
holding Pre-emptions on the Public Lands 
in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, and Territory of Dakota. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, Lhat ail persons hoiding 
pre-emptions upon any of the public lands of 
the United States within the States of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and Territory 
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of Dakota. whose final payment has not been 
made, shall be allowed the additional time of 


one year in which to make final proof and i 


payment from the time at which such pre- 
emptions are required to be paid for by the 
present laws. 


APPROVED, May 9, 1872. 


Cuar. CXLV. —An Act for the Relief of Pur- 
chasers of Lands sold for Direct Taxes in 
the Insurrectionary States. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That no owner, his heirs 
or assigns, of any land sold for taxes under the 
provisions of the act entitled *‘An act for the 
collection of direct taxes in the insurrectionary 
districts within the Uuited States, and forotber 
purposes,’’ approved June seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and of the acts amend- 
atory thereof, shall be permitted to recover 
the same in any action or proceeding against 
the purchaser at such sale, his heirs or assigns, 
withoutshowing, in addition to other necessary 
facts, that all taxes, costs, and penalties due 
upon the said land at the time of the sale 
have been paid by him or them, or bringing 
into court and depositing with the clerk, for 
the use of the United S:ates, the amount, with 
juterest, of the taxes and penalties due to the 
Uniied States on account of the land when 
sold, together with all the costs and expenses 
of the sale, which sum, in case of the recovery 
of the land by such owner, his heirs or assigns, 
shail be paid by the clerk into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Sec, 2. That in all cases where the owner 
of any land sold for taxes as aforesaid, his 
heirs or assigns, shall recover the same from 
the purchaser, his heirs or assigns, without 
collusion on his or their part, by the judgment 
of any United States court, by reason of a fail- 
ure, without his or their fault or neglect, of 
the titie of the purchaser derived from said 
sule, the Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
payment into the Treasury, by the clerk, of 
the money deposited with him as aforesaid, 
and on being saustied that any purchaser, his 
heirs or assigns, without his or their collusion, 
has been evicted from or turned out of posses- 
sion of any such laud by the judgment of any 
United States court, in the manner before 
mentioned, is hereby authorized, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
piiated, to repay to the person or persons 


emided thereto a sum of money equal to that. 


originally paid by the purchaser of the land so 
recovered, if the same has been paid into the 
Treasury. 

APPROVED, May 9, 1872. 


Cuar. CXLVI. —An Act to perpetuate Testi- 
muny in the Courts of the United States. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentutives uf the Uniled States of America in 

Congress assembled, Luat herealter all depo 


shigus taken de bene esse, to be used in any | 


cvit cause depending in any court in any dis- 
iret of the United States, for the causes and 
before the oficers mentioned in section thirty 
of the “act to establish the judicial courts 
of the Unued States,’ approved September 


twenty-fourth, seventeen hundred and eighty: | 


nine, shard be taken upon reasonable notice, 
to be given in writing by the party or bis 


attorney proposing to take such deposition, to | 


tbe opposte party Or his attorney of record, 
which nonce shall state the name of the wit- 
ness and the time and place of the taking of 
his deposition; and in all cases in rem, the 
person having the agency or possession of the 
property at the time of seizure shall be deemed 
the adverse party, until a claim shail have been 
putin; and whenever, by reason of the absence 


from the district and want of an attorney of 
record or other reason, the giving of the notice 
herein required shall be impracticable, it shall 
be lawful to take such depositions as there 
shall be urgent necessity for taking, upon such 
notice as any judge authorized to hold courts 
in such circuit or district shall think reason- 
able and direct. But this act shall not be con- 
strued to affect the power of any such court to 
cause testimony to be taken under commission, 
according to the course of the common law, to 
be used therein. 
APPROVED, May 9, 1872. 


Cmar. CXLVIL—An Act to yegulate Elec- 
tions in Washington and Idaho Territories. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That elections in the Fer- 
ritories of Washington and Idaho for Delegates 
to the House of Representatives of the Forty- 
Third Congress shall be held on the Tuesday 
foliowing the first Monday of November, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and 
thereafter biennially on the Tuesday next fol- 
lowing the first Monday in November; and all 
elective territorial, county, and precinct offi- 
cers shall hereafter be elected at the times 
herein specified, unless otherwise provided by 
legislation subsequent hereto, in either of said 
Territories. 

ApproveD, May 9, 1872. 


Cuar. CXLVIII.—An Act authorizing the 
Appropriation for the employment of Surf- 
men at alternate life-saving Stations on the 
New Jersey coast, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty two, to be expended in employing 
Crews at such Stations, and for such periods, 
and at such Compensation, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may deem reasonable, not 
to exceed forty dollars per month for each 
person employed. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be authorized to expend the sum of 
ten thousand and eighty dollars, or so much 
thereof us may be necessary, appropriated by 
“An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy two, and for other purposes,” 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy one, for the ‘‘ pay of six experienced 
surfmen to man each of the boats at alternate 
life-saving stations on the New Jersey coast, 
from December fifteenth to March fifteenth,” 
in employing crews of experienced surfmen 
at such stations, and for such periods as he 
may deem necessary’and proper, and at such 
compensation as he may deem reasonable, not 
to exceed forty dotlars per month for each 
person to be employed. 

APPROVED, May 9, 1872. 


Cuar. CXLUX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Settlers on the Osage Lands in the State of 
Kansas. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| Congress assembled, That the Osage Indian 
trust and wuminished reserve lands in the State 


sixth sections in each township, shail be sab- 
ject to disposal, for cash only. to actual settlers, 
tu qtlantities not exceeding one hundred and 
| sixty acres, or One quarter section to each. in 
compact torm, iu accordance with the general 
prineipies of the pre-emption laws, under the 
direcuion of the Commissioner of the General 
| Land Ofico: Provided, That claimants shail 


resentutives of the United States of America in | 


of Kansas, excepting the sixteenth and thirty- | 


paei 


file their declaratory statements as préscribed 


| in other cases upon anoffered lands, and shall 


pay for the tracts, respectively, settled upon 
within one year from date of settlement where 
the plat of survey is on file at that date, and 
within one year from the filing of the township 
plat in the district office where such plavis not 
on file at date of settlement. 

Sec. 2. That any actual settler upon these 
lands who may have failed to pay for and enter 
the land settled upon by him under the act of 
July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
shall have three months from the date of this 
act in which to file his declaratory statement, 
and shall be required to prove up his claim 
and pay for the land before the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 
And in case of failure of auy party to comply 
with the provisions of this aet, the land claimed 
by him or her shall be subject to the settle- 
ment and entry of any other qualified person: 
Provided, ‘Vhat all the persons availing them- 
selves of the provisions of this section shall 
be required to pay, and there shall be collected 
from them, at the time of making payment for 
their land, interest on the total amounts paid 
by them, respectively, at the rate of five per 
centum per annum, from the date at which 
they would have been required to make pay- 
ment under the act of July fifteenth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, until the date of actual 
payment: Provided, further, That the twelfth 
section of said actof July sixteenth [fifteenth], 
eighteen hundred and seventy, is hereby so 
amended that the aggregate amount of the 
proceeds of sale received prior to the first day 
of March of each year shall be the amount 
upon which the payment of interest shall be 
based. l 

Sec. 3. That the sale or transfer of his or 
her claim upon any portion of these lands by 
any settler prior to the issue of the Commis- 
sioner’s instructions of April twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall not, 
operate to preclude the right of entry, under 
the provisions of this act, upon another tract 
settled upon subsequent to such sale or trans: 
fer: Provided, That satifactory proof of good 
faith be furnished upon such subsequent settle- 
ment: Provided further, That the restrictions 
of the pre-emption laws relating to previous 
enjoyment of the pre-emption right, to removal 
from one’s own land in the same State, or the 
ownership of over three hundred and twenty 
acres, shall not apply to any settler actually 
residing on his or her claim at the date of the 
passage of this act. 

ApproveD, May 9, 1872. 


Cuar. CLIL—An Act to promote the devel- 
opment of the Mining Resources of the 
United States. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all valuabie mineral 
deposits in lands belonging to the United States, 
both surveyed and unsurveyed, are hereby de- 
clared to be free and open to exploration and 


j purebase, and the lands in which they are 


found to occupation and purchase, by citizens 
of the United States and those who have de- 
clared their intention to become such, under 
regulations prescribed by law, and according 
to the local customs or rules of miners, in the 
several mining districts, 30 far asthe same are 
applicable and not inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That mining claims upon veins or 


© lodes of quartz or other rock in place bearing 


goid, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, or 
other valuable deposits heretofore located, 
shall be governed as 10 length along the vein 
or lode by the customs, regulations, and laws 
iv force at the date of their location. A mi 


ing claim located after the passage of this act, 
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whether located by one or more persons, may 
equal, but shall not exceed, one thousand five 
hundred feet in length along the vein or lode; 
but no location of a mining claim sball be 
made until the discovery of the vein or lode 
within the limits of the claim located. No 
claim shall extend more than three hundred 
feet on each side of the middle of the vein at 
the surface, nor shall any claim be limited by 
any mining regulation to less than twenty-five 
feet on each side of the middle of the vein at 
the surface, except where adverse rights exist- 
ing at the passage of this act shall render such 
limitation necessary. The end lines of each 
claim shall be parallel to each other. 

Sec. 3. Thatthe locators of all mining loca- 
tions heretofore made, or which shall here- 
after be made, on any mineral vein, lode, or 
ledge, situated on the public domain, their 
heirs and assigns, where no adverse claim exists 
at the passage of this act, so long as they 
comply with the laws of the United States, 
and with State, territorial, and local regula- 
tions not in conflict with said laws of the 
United States governing their possessory title, 
shall have the exclusive right of possession and 
enjoyment of all the surface included within 
the lines of their locations, and of all veins, 
lodes, and ledges throughout their entire depth, 
the top or apex of which lies inside of such 
surface lines extended downward vertically, 
although such veins, lodes, or ledges may so 
far depart from a perpendicular in their course 
downward as to extend outside the vertical 
side lines of said surface location: Provided, 
That their right of possession to such outside 
parts of said veins or ledges shall be confined 
to such portions thereof as lie between vertical 
planes drawn downward as aforesaid, through 
the end lines of their locations, so continued 
in their own direction that such planes will 
intersect such exterior parts of said veins or 
ledges: And provided further, That nothing 
in this section shall authorize the locator or 
possessor of a vein or lode which extends 
in its downward course beyond the vertical lines 
of his claiħ to enter upon the surface of a 
claim owned or possessed by another. 

Sec. 4. That where a tunnel is run for the 
development ofa vein or lode, or for the dis- 
covery of mines, the owners of such tunnel 
shall have the right of possession of all veins 
or lodes within three thousand feet from the 
face of such tunnel on the line thereof, not 
previously known to exist, discovered in such 
tunnel, to the same extent as if discovered 
from the surface; and locations on the line of 
such tunnel of veins or lodes not appearing on 
the surface, made by other parties after the 
commencement of the tunnel, and while the 
same is being prosecuted with reasonable dili- 
gence, shall be invalid; but failure to prose- 
cute the work on the tunnel for six months 
shall be considered as an abandonment of the 
right to all undiscovered veins on the line of 
said tunnel. 

Sxc. 5. That the miners of each mining dis- 
trict may make rules and regulations not in 
conflict with the laws of the United States, or 
with the laws of the State or Territory in 
which the district is situated, governing the 
location, manner of recording, amount of work 
necessary to hold possession of a mining claim, 
subject to the following requirements: the 
location must be distinctly marked on the 
ground so that its boundaries can be readily 
traced. All records of mining claims here- 
after made shall contain the name or names 
of the locators, the date of the location, and 
such a description of the claim or claims 
located by reference to some natural object 
or permanent monumént as will identify the 
claim.. On each claim located after the pas- 
sage of this act, and until a patent shall have 
been issued therefor, not less than one bun- 
dred dollars’ worth of labor shall be performed 


or improvements made during each year. On 
all claims located prior to the passage of this 
act, ten dollars’ worth of labor shall be per- 
formed or improvements made each year for 
each one hundred feet in length along the 
vein until a patent -shall have been issued 
therefor; but where such claims are held in 
common such expenditure may be made upon 
any one claim; and upon a failure to comply 
with these conditions, the claim or mine upon 
which such failure occurred shall be open to 
relocation in the same manner as if no loca- 
tion of the same had ever been made: Pro- 
vided, That the original locators, their heirs, 
assigns, or legal representatives, have not 
resumed work,upon the claim after such fail- 
ure and before such location. Upon the fail- 
ure of any one of several co-owners to con- 
tribute his proportion of the expenditures 
required by this act, the co-owners who have 
performed the labor or made the improvements 
may, at the expiration of the year, give such 
delinquent co-owner personal notice in writing 
or notice by publication in the newspaper pub- 
lished nearest the claim, for at least once a 
week for ninety days, and if at the expiration 
of ninety days after such notice in writing or 
by publication such delinquent should fail or 
refuse to contribute his proportion to comply 
with this act, his interest in the claim shall 
become the property of his co-owners who have 
made the required expenditures, 

Sac. 6. That a patent for any land claimed 
and located for valuable deposits may be ob- 
tained in the following manner: any per- 
son, association, or corporation authorized to 
locate a claim under this act, having claimed 
and located a piece of land for such purposes, 
who has, or have, complied with the terms of 
this act, may file in the proper land office an 
application for a patent, under oath, showing 
such compliance, together with a plat and 
field-notes of the claim or claims in common, 
made by or under the direction of the United 
States surveyor general, showing accurately 
the boundaries of the claim or claims, which 
shall be distinctly marked by monuments on 
the ground, and shall post acopy of such plat, 
together with a notice of such application for 
a patent, in a conspicuous place on the land 
embraced in such plat previous to the filing of 
the application for a patent, and shall file an 
affidavit of at least two persons that such 
notice has been duly posted as aforesaid, and 
shall -file a copy of said notice in such land 
office, and shall thereupon be entitled to a 
patent for said land, in the manner following: 
the register of the land office, uponthe filing of 
such application, plat, field-notes, notices, and 
affidavits, shall publish a notice that such appli- 
cation has been made, for the period of sixty 
days, in a newspaper to be by him designated 
as published nearest to said claim; and he 
shall also post such notice in his office for the 
same period, The claimant at the time of 


| filing this application, or at any time there- 


after, within the sixty daysof publication, shall 
file with the register a certificate of the Uni- 
ted States surveyor general that five hundred 
dollars’ worth of labor has been expended or 
improvements made upon the claim by himself 
or grantors; that the plat is correct, with such 
further description by such reference to natu- 
ral objects or permanent monuments as shall 
identity the claim, and furnish an accurate de- 
scription, to be incorporated in the patent. At 
the expiration of the sixty days of publication 
the claimant shall file his affidavit, showing 
that the plat and notice have been posted in a 
conspicuous place on the claim during said 
period of publication. If no adverse claim 
shall have been filed with the register and the 
receiver of the proper land office at the expi- 
ration of the sixty days of publication, it shall 


be assumed that the applicant is entitled toa; 


patent, upon the payment to the proper officer 


of five dollars per acre, and that no adverse 
claim exists ; and thereafter no objection from 
third parties to. the issuance of a patent shall 
be heard, except it be shown that the applicant 
has failed to comply with this act. l 

Sec. 7. That where an adverse claim shall 
be filed during the period of publication, it 
shall be upon oath of the person or persons 
making the same, and shall show the nature, 
boundaries, and extent of such adverse claim, 
and all proceedings, except the publication of 
notice and making and filing of the affidavit 
thereof, shall be stayed until the controversy 
shall have been settled or decided by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, or the adverse claim 
waived. It shall be the duty of the adverse 
claimant, within thirty days after filing his 
claim, to commence proceedings in a court of 
competent jurisdiction, to determine the ques- 
tion of the right of possession, and prosecute 
the same with reasonable diligence to final 
jadgment; and a failure so to do shall bea 
waiver of hisadverse claim. After such judg- 
ment shall have been rendered, the party enti- 
tled to the possession of the claim, or any 
portion thereof, may, without giving further 
notice, file a certified copy of the judgment roll 
with the register of the land office, together 
with the certificate of the surveyor general 
that the requisite amount of labor has been 
expended, or improvements made thereon, and 
the description required in other cases, and 
shall pay to the receiver five dollars per acre 
for his claim, together with the proper fees, 
whereupon the whole proceedings and the 
judgment roll shall be certified by the register 
to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and a patent shall issue thereon for the 
claim, or such portion thereof as the applicant 
shall appear, from the decision of the court, 
to rightly possess. If it shall appear from the 
decision of the court that several parties are 
entitled to separate and different portions of 
the claim, each party may pay for his portion 
of the claim, with the proper fees, and file the 
certificate and description by the surveyor 
general, whereupon the register shall certify 
the proceedings and judgment roll to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, as in 
the preceding case, and patents shall issue to 
the several parties according to their respect- 
ive rights. Proof of citizenship under this 
act, or the acts of July twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and July ninth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, in the case of an 
individual, may consist of his own affidavit 


| thereof, and in case of an association of per- 


sons unincorporated, of the affidavit of their 
authorized agent, made on his own knowledge 
or upon information and belief, and in case of 
a corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory of 
the United States, by the filing of a certified 
copy of their charter or certificate of incor- 
poration; and nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent the alienation of the 
title conveyed by a patent for a mining claim 
to any person whatever. ‘ 

Sec. 8. That the description of vein or lode 
claims, upon surveyed lands, shall designate 
the location of the claim with reference to the 
lines of the public surveys, but need not con- 
form therewith ; but where a patent shall be 
issued as aforesaid for claims upon unsur- 
veyed lands, the surveyor general, in extend- 
ing the surveys, shall adjust the same to the 
boundaries of such patented claim, according 
to the plat or deseription thereof, but so as in 
no case to interfere with or change the loca- 
tion of any such patented claim. 

Sec. 9. That sections one, two, three, four, 
and six of an act entitled ' An act granting 
the right of way to ditch and canal ownera 
over the public lands, and for other purposes,’? 
approved July twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, are hereby repealed, but such 
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repeal shall not affect existing rights. Appli- 
cations for patents for mining claims now 
pending may be prosecuted to a final decision 
in the Gentral Land Office; but in such eases 
where adverse rights are not affected thereby, 
patents may issue in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this act; and all patents for mining 
claims heretofore issued under the act of July 
twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 


shall convey all the rights and privileges con- | 


ferred by this act where no adverse rights 
exist at the time of the passage of this act. 
Sec. 10. That the act entitled “An act to 
amend an act granting the right of way to 
ditch and canal owners over the public lands, 
and for other purposes,” approved July ninth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, shall be and 
remain in full foree, except as to the proceed- 
ings to obtain a patent, which shall be similar 
to the proceedings prescribed by sections six 
and seven of this act for obtaining patents to 
vein or lode claims; but where said placer 
claims shall be upon. surveyed lands, and 
conform to legal subdivisions, no further 
survey or plat shall be required, and all placer 
mining claims hereafter located shall conform 
as near as practicable with the United States 
system of public land surveys and the rectan- 
gular subdivisions of such surveys, and no such 
location shall include more than twenty acres 
for each individual claimant, but where placer 
claims cannot be conformed to legal subdi- 
visions, survey and plat shall be made as on 
unsurveyed lands: Provided, That proceed- 


ings now pending may be prosecuted to their | 


ual determination under existing laws; but 
the provisions of this act, when not in conflict 
with existing laws, shall apply to such cases: 
And provided also, That where by the segre- 
gation of mineral land in any legal subdivision 
a quantity of agricultural land less than forty 
acres remains, said fractional portion of agri- 
cultural land may be entered by any party 
qualitied by law, for homestead or pre-emp- 
tion purposes. 

Sec. 11. That where the same person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation is in possession of a 
placer claim, and also a vein or lode included 
within the boundaries thereof, application shall 
be made for a patent for the placer claim, with 
the statement that it-includes such vein or 
lode, and in such case (subject to the pro- 
visions of this act and the act entitled “ An 
act to amend an act granting the right of way 
to ditch and canal owners over the public 
lands, and for other purposes,” approved July 
niuth, eighteen hundred and seventy) a patent 
skall issue for the placer claim, including such 
vein or lode, upon'the payment of five dollars 

_per aere for such vein or lode claim, and 
twenty five feet of surface on each side there- 
of. Tne remainder of the placer claim, orany 
placer claim not embracing any vein or lode 
claim, shall be paid for at the rate of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per acre, together with all 
costs of proceedings; and where a vein or 
lode, such as is described in the second sec- 


tion of this act, is known to exist within the | 


boundaries of a placer claim, an application 
for a patent for such placer claim which does 
not include an application forthe vein or lode 
claim shall be construed as a conclusive dec- 
laration that the claimant of the placer claim 
has no right of possession of the vein or lode 
claim; but where the existence of a vein or 
lode ina placer claim is not known, a patent 
for the placer claim shali convey all valuable 
mineral and other deposits within the bound- 
aries thereof. 

Sec. 12. That the surveyor general of the 
United States may appoint in each land district 
contaming mineral lands as many competent 


surveyors as shall apply for appointment to | 
The expenses of the | 


survey mining elaims. 
survey af vein or lode claims, and the survey 
and subdivision of placer claims into smaller 


$ 


i| the General Land Office shall also have power 


| quantities than one hundred and sixty acres, 
together with the cost of publication of notices, 
shall be paid by the applicants, and they shall 
be at liberty to obtain the same at the most 
reasonable rates, and they shall also be at lib- 
erty to employ any United States deputy sur- 
veyorto make thesurvey. The Commissioner of 


to establish the maximum charges for surveys 
and publication of notices under this act; and, 
in case of excessive charges for publication, he 
may designate any newspaper published in a 
land district where mines are situated for the 
publication of mining notices in such district, 
and fix the rates to be charged by such paper ; 
and, to the end that the Commissioner may be 
fully informed on the subject, each applicant 
shall file with the register a sworn statement 
of all chargesand fees paid by said applicant for 
publication and surveys, together with all fees 
and money paid the register and the receiver 
of the land office, which statement shall be 
transmitted, with the other papers in the case, 
to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. The fees of the register and the receiver 
shall be five dollars each for filing and acting | 
upon each application for patent or adverse 
claim filed, and they shall be allowed the 
amount fixed by law for reducing testimony to 
writing, when done in the land office, such fees | 
and allowances to be paid by the respective 


them in such cases. 
be construed to enlarge or affect the rights of 
either party in regard to any property in con- 
troversy at the time of the passage of this act, 
or of the act entitled “An act granting the 
right of way to ditch and canal owners over 
the public lands, and for other purposes,” 
approved July twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, nor shall this act affect any right 
acquired under said act; and nothing in this 
act shall be construed to repeal, impair, or in 
any way affect the provisions of the act entitled 
‘(An act granting to A. Sutro the right of way, 
and other privileges to aid in the construction 
of adraining and exploring tunnel to the Com- 
stock lode, in the State of Nevada,’’ approved | 
July twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six. 

Src. 13. That all affidavits required to be 
made under this act, or the act of which it is | 
amendatory, may be verified before any officer 
authorized to administer oaths within the land | 
district where the claims may be situated, and | 
ail testimony and proofs may be taken before 
-any such officer, and, when duly certified by | 
the officer taking the same, shall havethe same 
force and effect as if taken before the register 
and receiver of the land office. In cases of 
contest. as to the mineral or agricultural charac- 
ter of land, the testimony and proofs may | 
be taken as herein provided on personal notice 
of at least ten days to the opposing party ; or if 
said party cannot be found, then by publica- 
tion of at least once a week for thirty days in 
a newspaper, to be designated by the register 
of the land office as published nearest to the 
location of such land; and the register shall 
require proof that such notice has been given. 

Sec. 14. That where two or more veins 
intersect or cross each other, priority of title 
shall govern, and such prior location shall be | 
entiiled to all ore or mineral contained within | 
the space of intersection: Provided, however, 
That the subsequent location shall have the 
right of way through said space of intersection 
for the purposes of the convenient working of 
the said mine: And provided also, That where 
two or more veins unite, the oldest or prior | 
location shall take the vein below the point of 
union, including all the space of intersection. | 

Sec. 15. That where non-mineral land not | 
contiguous to the vein or lode is used or eccu- 


parties; and no other fees shall be charged by | 
Nothing in this act shali | 


pied by the proprietor of such vein or lode for 
mining or milling purposes, such non-adjacent | 


surface ground may be embraced and included 
in an application fora patent for such vein or 
lode, and the same maybe patented therewith, 
subject to the same preliminary requirements 
as to survey and notice as are applicable under 
this act to veins or lodes: Provided, That no 
location hereafter made of such non-adjacent 
land shall exceed five acres, and payment for 
the same must be made at the samo rate ag 
fixed by this act for the superficies of the lode. 
The owner of a quartz- mill or reduction- works, 
not owning a mine in connection therewith, 
may also receive a patent for his mill-site, as 
provided in this section. 

Sec. 16. That all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to impair, in any way, 
rights or interests in mining property acquired 
under existing laws. 

APPROVED, May 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CLIIT.—An Act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to correct an Army Officer’s 
Record. ` 


Whereas in December, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, Major Samuel Ross, United States 
Army, unassigned, was examined by a retiring 
board at San Francisco, California, and found 
disabled for active duty on account of wounds 
received in battle; and whereas no official 
action having been taken to retire from agtive 
service the said Ross on the proceedings of 
said retiring board, and the said Ross being a 
supernumerary officer was honorably mustered 
out of service as such on or about January 
second, eighteen hundred and seventy-one ; 
and whereas on or about March second, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, the said 
Ross was re-appointed an officer of the United 
States Army, as second lieutenant, with a view 
of being retired from active service on account 
of said disability: Therefore, . 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain, 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to place the name of 
said Samuel Ross onthe list of officers retired 
from active service, according to the proceed- 
ings and report of said retiring board, to take 
effect for rank nd pay from the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and to correct the Army records and register 
so that the name of said Ross will appear as 
continuously in services Provided, That any 
and all moneysas pay or emoluments received 
by said Ross, on, account of being declared 
mustered out as aforesaid, shall be deducted 
from his pay as such retired officer, accruing 
from, on, and after the said first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

APPROVED, May 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CLVI.—An Act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of Claims to appoint Special 
Commissioners to take Testimony, and for 
other purposes. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembied, That the commissioners 
of claims shall have authority to appoint 
special commissioners to take testimony, to be 
used in cases pending before them, who shall 
have authority to administer oaths and afirma- 
tions, and to take the depositions of witnesses : 
Provided, The claimants shall pay the fees of 
such special commissioners for taking the 
depositions of witnesses called by them; but 
such fees shall in no case exceed ten cents per 
folio if the claim is less than one thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall know- 
ingly and wilfully swear falsely before the said 
commissioners of claims, or either of them, 
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or before any special commissioner appointed 
by virtue of this act, in any matter or claim 
pending before said commissioners, shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished in the same manner 
prescribed by law in cases of wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury. ` 

Sec. 3, That the commissioners of claims 
may appoint and employ agents, but not more 
than three at any time, whose duty it shall 
be, under the direction and authority of said 
commissioners, to investigate claims pending 
before them, to procure evidence, to secure 
the attendance of witnesses on behalf of the 
Government, and to examine the same, and 
to cross-examine the witnesses produced by 
claimants, and to perform such other duties as 
may be required of them by said commission- 
ers, who may discharge them at any time. 
The said agents shall be allowed their actual 
and necessary travelling expenses; the ex- 
penses paid out in investigating claims, pro- 
curing .witnesses, and taking testimony, and 
six dollars per day while employed in the dis- 
charge of their duties; of all. which, at the 
end of each month, they shall make a state- 
ment in detail, specifying the amounts by them 
paid out, to whom paid, when and where and 
tor what purpose, and the number of days 
employed in their duties, and shall transmit 
the same, duly certified, to the commission- 
ers. But no claim where the amount exceeds 
ten thousand dollars shall be examined, de 
cided, and reported by the commissioners to 
Congress, except the testimony on behalf of 
the claimant in such case shall have been taken 
orally before the commissioners or some one 
of them personally, or shall have been taken 
previous to the third day of March, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, to be used in the 
Court of Claims or before some Department 
of the Government. ° 

Sec, 4. That the commissioners may employ 
three additional clerks at a salary of one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars per year; aud may 
employ, at the usual rates, such assistance for 
the short-hand reporter as may be necessary, 
from time to time, in reporting, copying, and 
preparing for Congress the oral testimony 
taken in cases before the said commissioners. 

Sec, 5. Thatall the expensesincurred under 
the provisions of this act shall be allowed and 
paid in the same manner, and out of the same 
appropriation provided for in the act organiz- 
ing the said commissioners of claims, being 
an actentitled ‘ An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
gnty-two, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one. 

Suc. 6. That it shall be the duty of the said 
commissioners of claims to receive, examine, 
aud consider the justice and validity of such 
claims as shall be brought before them of 
those citizens who remained loyal adherents 
to the cause and Government of the United 
States during the war, for stores or supplies 
taken or furnished during the rebellion tor the 
use of the Navy of the United States, in the 
same manner and with the like effect as they 
are now required by law to do in the case of 
stores or supplies taken or furnished for the 
use of the Army. 

Arprovep, May 11, 1872. 


Cusp. CLVIL.—An Act to carry out certain 
Provisions of the Cherokee Treaty of eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, and for the 

teliet of Settlers on the Cherokee Lands in 
the State of Kansas. 
Whereas in order that certain provisions of 
the treaty of July nineteenth, eighteen bun- 
dred and sixty-six, between the United States 


and the Cherokee nation may be rendered | 


clearer, and made more satisfactory to settlers 
upon the lands known as the ‘‘Cherokee strip,”’ 
in the State of Kansas, said settlers having 
moved thereon since the date of said treaty, 
and for the purpose of facilitating the sale of 
said lands: Therefore, 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the strip of land 
lying west of the Neosho river, and included 
in the State of Kansas, conveyed tothe Cher- 
okee nation of Indians by the United States, 
and now belonging to said nation, shall be 
surveyed, under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in the same 
manner as the public lands of the United 
States are surveyed, and shall be by him 
offered for sale under the provisions and re- 
strictions of this act; and all the lands in said 
tract lying east of the Arkansas river shall be 
sold at two dollars per acre, and all lands in 
said tract lying west of said river shall be sold 
at one dollar and fifty cents per acre, except 
as hereinafter provided : Provided, That where 
there is a fraction of land lessthan forty acres, 
the same shall be sold with the contiguous 
tract, expense of survey to be paid out of the 
proceeds of said land in accordance with the 
treaty of July ninth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six. 

Sec. 2. That each person being the head of 
a family or over twenty-one years of age who 
has made a bona fide settlement and improve- 
ment upon any portion of said lands, and is 
now occupying the same, or, in case of his 
or her death, the heirs of such, or, if such 
heirs are minors, their guardians for them, 
shall be entitled to enter and purchase the 
lands so settled upon and occupied, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty acres, at the 
price fixed in the first section of this act, pay- 
ment for which shall be made at any time 
within one year from the date of the approval 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the accept- 
ance of the provisions of this act, as provided 
for in the fifth section hereof; and all persons 


heads of families or over twenty-one years of | 


age who may settle upon said lands at any 
time within one year from the date of the pas- 
sage of this act, may purchase the land so 
settled upon, not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres, at the price fixed in the first sec- 
tion of this act, and shall make payment there- 
for within one year from the date of said 
settlement: Provided, That all lands not sold 
under the foregoing provisions of this section, 
and all lands settled upon but unpaid for at 
the expiration of the limitation named in the 
foregoing provisions of this act, shall, unless 
such payment be suspended by reason of 
contest or appeal, be sold by the Secretary of 
the Interior, on sealed bids, after due advertise- 
ment, in tracts not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres, and at not less than the price 


fixed in the first section of this act: Provided | 
further, That proof of settlement, entry, and | 


payment shall be made at the land office of 
the proper district, under such regulations as 


the Commissioner of the General Land Office | 


shall prescribe: And provided further, That 
the town-site laws shall be, and hereby are, 


extended to and made applicableto said lands, | 


subject to the provisions of this act: And pro- 
vided further, that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may cause public advertisement to be made 
of the provisious of this act, 

Sec. 3. That any Cherokee citizen, or the 


heirs at law of such who had rights under the | 


Cherokee laws to any portion of said lands, 
and whose titles were valid at the date of the 
treaty of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and 
who may be able to establish such validity 
within one year from the date of the passage 
of this act, under such rules as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, shall receive the 
proceeds of the sale of such identical lands, 


not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, 
instead of their being invested as hereinafter 
provided for in the fourth section of this act. 

Sec. 4. That all moneys accruing from the 
sales of land under this act shall, without 
unnecessary delay, beinvested in the registered 
five per centum bonds of the United States, 
as provided in the twenty-third article of the 
treaty of eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 

Src. 5. That the sale of said lands as here- 
inbefore provided for sball not take -place 
until the provisions of this act are accepted 
by the Cherokee national council, or by a del- 
egation duly authorized thereby ; which accept- 
ance shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior, and, when approved by him, the same 
shall be final and conclusive. 

APpproveD, May 11, 1872. 


Cuar. CLVIII.—An Act to authorize the Con- 
struction of a Bridge across the Missouri 
river, at Boonville, Missouri. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Bovnville Rail- 
road Bridge Company, a corporation existing 
under the laws of the State of Missouri, be, 
and is hereby, authorized to construct and 
maintain a bridge over the Missouri river, be- 
tween the city of Boonville, in Cooper county, 
and Franklin, in Howard county, in said 
State, and to lay on or over said bridge rail- 
way tracks for the more perfect connection 
of any railroads that are, or shall be, con- 
structed to the said river at or opposite 
said point, under the limitations and condi- 
tions hereinafter provided; that said bridge 
shall not interfere with the free navigation of 
said river beyond what is necessary to carry 
into effect the rights and privileges hereby 
granted ; and in case of any litigation arising 
from any obstruction, or alieged obstruction, 
to the free navigation of said river, the cause 
may be tried before the district court of the 
United States of the State of Missouri in 
which any portion of said obstraction or 
bridge touches. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under the 
provisions of this act may, at the option of 
the company building the same, be built asa 
draw-bridge, with a pivot or other form of 
draw, or with unbroken or continuous spans: 
Provided, That if the said bridge shall be 
made with unbroken and continuous spans, 
it shall not be of less elevation, in any case, 
than fifty feet above extreme high-water mark, 
as understood at the point of location, to 
the bottom chord of the bridge; nor shall the 
spans of said bridge be less than two hundred 
and fifty feet in length; and the piers of said 
bridge shall be parallel with the current of the 
river, and the main span shall be over the 
main channel of the river, and not less than 
three hundred feet in length: And provided 
also, That if any bridge built under this act 
shall be constructed as a draw-bridge, the 
same shall be constructed as a pivot draw- 
bridge, with a draw over the main channel of 
the river at an accessible and navigable point, 


| and with spans of not less than one hundred 


and sixty feet in length in the clear, on each 
side of the central or pivot pier of the draw ; 
and the next adjoining spans to the draw shall 
not be less than two hundred and fifty feet; 
and said spans shall not be less than thirty 
feet above low-water mark, and not less than 
ten above extreme high-water mark, measur- 
ing to the bottom chord of the bridge; and 
the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with 
the current of the river: And provided also, 


i That said draw shall be opeued promptly, 


upon reasonable signal, for the passage of 
boats; and in no case shall unnecessary delay 
occur in opening the said draw during or 
after the passage of trains. 

Suc. 8. That any bridge constructed under 


na 
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this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be known and 
recognized as a post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
missionvover the same of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to the said bridge, and the United 
States shall have the right of way for postal 
telegraph purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That all railway companies desiring 
to use the said bridge shall have and be entitled 
to equal rights and privileges in the passage 
of the same, and in the use of the machinery 
and fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches 
thereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, upon hearing the allegations and proofs 
of the parties in case they shall not agree. 

Sec. 5. That the structure herein authorized 
shall be built under and subject to such regu- 
lations for the security of the navigation of said 
river and lake as the Secretary of War shall 
prescribe; and the said structure shall be at. 
all times so kept and managed as to offer 
reasonable and proper means for the passage 
of vessels through and under said structure; 
and the said structure shall be changed at the 
cost and expense of the owners thereof, from 
time to time, as Congress may direct, so as to 
preserve the free and-convenient navigation 
of said river; and the authority to erect and 
continue said bridge shall be subject to revo- 
cation by law whenever the public good shall, 
in the judgment of Congress, so require. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter or amend this 
act so as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of bridges is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

Approved, May 11, 1872. 


Cmar. CLIX.—An Act to establish certain 
Post Roads. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following be, 
and ace hereby, established as post roads: 

ALABAMA, 

From Crossville, via Big Wills Creek and 
Roderitown, to Atalla. . . 

From Crossville, via Grove Oak, Newville, 

. and Park’s store, to Scottsboro’. 

From Tuscumbia, Saint’s store, to New- 
burg. 

From Rocky Head to Haw Ridge. 

From Kemp's Creek to Bowdon. 

From Ashland, via Lillabee, Millersville, 
and Bradford, to Rockford. 

From Louina, via Davidson and Dudley- 
ville, to Dudeville. 

From Louina, via Wood’s Ferry, Weso- 
bulga, and Mullins, to Biakes’ Perry. 

From High. Shoals, via Roanoke, Wief’s, 
Higgins’, and Buffalo Wallow, to Chambers’. 


From Rock Mills, via Bacon Level, Hickory | 


Flat, and Wehadka, to Antioch. 
From Pinckneyville to Childersburg. 
From Tuskegee, via Honey Cut, to Union 
Springs. 
From Hines Precinct to Tuskegee. : 
From Wedowee, via Jordans and Arbacoo- 
chee, to Bell's Mills. 
From Cole’s Station to Tallasee. 
From Weiumpka to Robinson Springs. 
From Society Hill to Hurtville. 


Fram ‘Troy, via Pea River, Buck Horn, and | 


Louisville. to Clayton. : 
From Blake's Ferry, via Fox Creek, to East 
Mil. 


From Tuskegee, via Cross Keys, Culhatebee, | 


and Mount Meigs, to Montgomery. 


From Dadeviile, via Pinckneyville and 


Sylacogga, to Childersbwrg. 


Wickenburg. 


aoe Opelika, via Oak Bower, to Dudley- 
ville, 

From Letohatchee, via Hickory Grove, 
Mount Carmel, Argus, and Helicon, to 
Olustee. 

From Chulafinnee to Caimbardville. 

From Jasper to Somerville. 

From Bullock to Rutledge. 

From Rock Mills to Houston, Georgia. 

From Smith’s “Station, via Warcoochee, 
Beulah, Ossisippi, Trammell’s Factory, to 
West Point, Georgia. 

From Hillians to Collinsville, 

From Springville to Violy. 

From Fertiles to Athens, 

From Somerville to Decatur. 

From Somerville to Oleander. 

From Rogersville to Gilbertsboro. 

From Lagrange to Brickville. 

From Rock Creek to Dickson. 

From Bexar to Pikeville. 

From Chester to Democrat. 

From Jasper to Jonesboro. 

From Pettersville to Athens. 

From Handy to Jasper. 

From Houston to Hanby’s Mills. 

From Tuscumbia, via Saint’s Store, to 
Newburg. 

From Florence, via Rice’s Store, to Waynes- 
boro, Tennessee. 

From ‘Tuscumbia, via Fink's. Store, to 
Frankfort. 


From Tuscumbia, via Fike’s Store, to | 


Frankfort. 

From Florence, via Saint’s 
Waynesboro, Tennessee. 

From Pikesville, via Bexas, to Fulton, 
Mississippi. 

From Allsboro to Iuka, Mississippi. 

From Smith’s Station, via Warcoochee Val- 
ley, Beulah, Mechanicsville, Ossinoppi, Geor- 
gia and Alabama Manufacturing Company, to 
West Point, Georgia. 

From Abbeville to Clopton. 

From Columbia to Port Gains, Georgia. 

From Ballock to Rutledge. 

From Dadeville, via Mountreal, Mt. Zion, 
Fish Pond, Bulger’s Mills, Kowaliga, Guth- 
ries, Cotton Store, Sand Tuck, Howle’s Store, 
to Wetumpka. 

From Waverly, via Rome, Walnut Hill, 
Melton’s Mills, to Channahatchee. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

From Tubac to Monument, 

From Tubac, via Sonoita Valley, to Crit- 
tenden.. 

From Hardyville, via Mineral Park, to 
Prescott. 

From Bradshaw, via Walnut Grove, to 


Store, to 


ARKANSAS. 

From Hamburg to Lake Village. 

From Marshali to Harrison. 

From West Plains, via Wright’s Mill, to 
Mountain Home. 

From West Plains, via Spear’s Mills, to 
Gainesville. 

From Cambria to Mereyville, in Missouri. 

From Maysville to Vinita, Indian: territory. 

From Lewisburg, via Howard and Union 
City, to Gibbon’s Landing. 

From Clarksville, via Spada, Morrison’s 
Bluff, Calico, and Anderson, to Reveille. 

From Arkadelphia, via Rome, Gray’s Ferry, 
Moscow, Mount Moriah, and Rosston, to Mag- 


|] nolia. 


From Brinkley, via Cypress Ridge, Hickory 
Ridge, and Dades, to Trenton. 

From Marshall to Rally Hill. 

From De Vall's Bluff to De Witt. 

CALIFORNIA. 

From Santa Cruz to Pescadero. 

From Bear Creek to Yo Semite. 

From Mendocino City to Noyo River, 

From Ukiah City to Booneville. 


From Upper Lake to Bartlett’ s Springs. 

From Chico to Dayton. 

From Dayton to Butte City. 

From Butte City to Princeton. 

From Woodland, via Cacheville, to head of 
Capay valley. cae 

From Wheatland to Spencerville. 

From Calistoga, via Great Geysers, 
Cloverdale. 

From Camptonville, in Yuba county, via 
Indian Hill, to Brandy City, in Sierra county. 

From Shasta City, via Millville, Phillip’s 
Ranch, Round Mountain, Luttrell’s Ranch, 
Caton’s Valley, Birney’s Valley, Birney’s 
Fall’s, Pitt River, Bingettville, Fall River Val- 
ley, Big Valley, Davidson’s Ranch, Mayfield's 
Mills, Whitley’s Crossing, Ash Creek, Adin, 
McDevitt’s Mills, Townsend’s Ranch, Steel 
Brothers’ Ranch, Hot Springs Valley, Butte 
Mountain, Dorrisburg, Franklin’s Store, 
Goose Lake, and Ford Bidwell, to Lake City. 

From Strawberry Valley, via Scales Dig- 
gings, Port Wine, Saint Louis, and Whiskey 
Diggings, to Gibsonville. i 

From Jehama, via Paskento, to Newville. 

From Lower Lake to Bartlett's Springs. 

From Taylorville to Reno, Nevada. 

Pron Sebastopol, via Forbesville, to Guern- 
ville. 

From Antioch to Bantas. 

Erom Red Bluf, via Roaring River, Janes- 
ville, Igo, Piety Hill, Horsetown, and Middle- 
town, to Shasta City. 

COLORADO TERRITORY. 


From Badito, via Gardner, Cristome, San 
Isabel, and Bismarck, to Villa Grove. 

From Cañon City, via Greenwood, Mace’s 
Hole, and Dotson’s, to Greenhorn. 

From Greenwood to Colfax. ; 

From Badito, via Gardner, to Colfax. 

From Fort Collins to Livermore. 

From Trinidad, via San Francisco, to La 
Trinchera. 

From Garland to Zapota. 

From La Lorna to Capote. 

From Colorado Springs to Fairplay. 

From Creswell, via Bergen Park, to June- 
tion. 


to 


CONNECTICUT. 


From New Hartford, via Berkhamstead and 
Hartland, to West Greenville, in Massa- 
chusetts. 

From Redding to Bridgeport. 

From Pleasant Valley to Riverton. 

DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


From Richland to Sioux City, in Iowa. 

From Yankton, via Welchtown, Ashvill, 
Skunk Lake, and Sisseton, to Breckenridge. 

From Yankton, via Scotland, Milltown, 
Rockport, Firesteel, Batesville, Diamond 
Hiil, and Eldorado, to North Pacific rail- 
road. 

From Fort Sully, via Cheyenne agency, 
Grand River agency, Fort Rice, Fort Streven- 
son, and Fort Bradiord. 

From Whetstone agency, via White River 
| Forks, to Spotted Tail’s agency, 

From Eden, via Lodi, Turkey Creek, and 
Thomsonville, to Yankton. 

From Canton, via Turnersville, Swan Lake, 
Ashville, and Wolf Creek, to Milltown. 

From Sioux Falls City, via Rockport, to 
Fort Thompson. 

From Vermillion, via Pilot Grove and Mor- 
ry’s Crossing, to Yankton. i 

From Medera to Big Stone Lake. 

From Yankton to Norfolk, in Nebraska. 

From Owego to Breckinridge, in Minne- 
sota. 

From Norfolk, in Nebraska, via Santee 
agency, Springtield, Dayton, Scotland, Max- 
weil City, Red Earth, and Skunk Lake, to 
Dell City. 


From Crow Creek agency, via Cocosh, 
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Gray Cloud, Alwilda, Central City, Bangor, 
Cecelia, and Brisbine, to Flandreau. 

From Springfield, via Marshton, Woodbine, 
Laurel, Rockport, Atchate, Flandreau, Lake 
Shetek, and Mahoka Lake, to Mankato, in 
Minnesota. 

From Sioux Falls City to Wicklow. 

From Sioux Falls City to Worthington. 


GEORGIA. 


From Jasper to Dawsonville. 

From Louisville to Way’s. 

From Tunnel Hill to Dirt Town. 

From Bainbridge, via Swann’s Bridge, to 
Steam Mill. 

From Harrell, 
Florida. 

From Athens, via McClesky’s and Jug 
Tavern, to Lawrenceville. 

From Monticello to Hillsborough. 

From Madison to Ebenezer. 

From Oconee station, on Central railroad, 
to Norris’ store. . 

From Hawkinsville to Vienna. 

From Valdosta, via Ashley Lawson’s, to E. 
J. Williams’. 

From Cartersville, via Ball Ground, Wa- 
lasco, and Dawsonville, to Dahlonega. 

From Mt. Pleasant, on Brunswick and 
Albany railroad, to Owen’s ferry, on St. Ila 
river, 


via Calvary, to Concord, 


INDIANA, 

From New Garden to Arba. 

From Bethel to Holansburg. 

From Martinsville, via Pine City, to Emi- 
nence. 

From Martinsville, via Monroe Mills and 
Oak, Farm, to Nashville. 

From Morgantown, via Cope, to Waverly. 

} From Newberg to Marco. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


From Perryville, via Bushy and Goodland, 
to Paris, in Texas. 

From Parker, in Kansas, via Coody’s Bluff, 
Shanta-Sapba (or Black Dog Creek), Choteau 
Station, and Locust Grove, to Tahlequab. 

From Rossville, via Nu-Nohetihe, Lynch’s 
Mill, Grand Salim, Locust Grove, and Four- 
teeu-mile Creek, to Fort Gibson. 

From Marysville, in Arkansas, via Spavinaw 
and Moravian Mission, to Pahlequab. 

From Tahlequab, via Flint, Clear Spring, 
and Lee’s Creck, to Van Buren, in Arkansas. 

From Coyville, Kansas, via Sac agency, 
Okmuiege, Barnett, Brunor, Stonewall, and 
Tishamingo, to Preston, Texas. 

LOWA, 


From Harper’s Ferry, via Elon and Dalby, 
to Waukon. 
From Fairbank to Grove Hill. 
From Duncombe to Gowrie. 
From Cherokee to Worthington. 
From Jefferson to Mansion. 
From Davenport, via Amity, Allen’s Grove, 
and Buena Vista, to Calamus. f 
From Platteville, via Mormontown to Red- 
ding. 
From Florence, via Robin and Doebell, to 
_ Shellsburg. 
From iron Hill, via Emeline and Canton, to 
Cascade. 
From Easton, via Plattsville, to Bridgeport. 
From Le Mars to Wolfdale. 
From Sibley to Beloit. 
arron Ottumwa, via Oak Springs, to Union- 
ville, 
From Iron Hill to Crab’s Mill. 
From Centre Junction, via Madison, to 
Hale. 
From Spirit Lake, via Sibley, to Beloit, 
From Cherokee, lowa, to Worthington, Min- 
nesota, 
From Union Mills to Hopewell. 
From Donelson, via Dover, Clay Grove, and 
Pilot Grove, to Salem. 


From Woodbine to Shelby. 

From Le Mars, via Orange City, Ocheyedan, 
and Sibley, to Worthington, Minnesota. 

From Miami Valley to Garner’s Mill. 

From Franklin to Washington Prairie. 

From Waukon, via Rud’s, Dorchester, and 
Wilmington, to Caledonia, Minnesota. 

From Neola to Glenwood. 


ILLINOIS. 


From Colchester to Fandon. 
From Mill Shoals to Belle City. 
From Robinson, via Hardinsville, Chauncey, 
and Sumner, to Mier. 
IDAHO. 


From Silver City to Fairville. 
From Tynesville to Washington. 


KENTUCKY. 


From Fordsville to Pellville. 

r From Owenton, via Squireville, to Spring- 
ort. 

From Buffalo to Siloma. 

From Prestonburg to Warfield. 

From Grumville, via Deer Creek, to Rolling 
Fork. : 

From Morton to Rockville. 

From Hickman to St. John, via Lodgetin, 
Morse Station, Lynnville, Murray, Good 
Bridge, New Providence, and New Concord. 

From Moscow to Milburn, via Clinton and 
Spring Hill. 

From Clinton to Wingo Station, via Sulli- 
van’s Store, and Baltimore. | 

From Clinton to Mayfield, via Dublin. 

From Columbus to Biandville, via McClure’s. 
ï Trom Clinton to Blandville, via Cummin’s 

ill. 

From Blandville to Barlow City. 

From Dublin, via Fancy Farm, Wilson’s 
Creek, and Kansas, to Paducah. 

From Mayfield to Barlow City, via Wilson 
Creek, Lovelaceville, Hinkleville, and Hazle- 
wood. 

From Hodgensville to New Haven. 

From Calhoun to Sevia or Owensboro and 
Russelville railroad. 7 

From Samuels Depot to Chaplin. 

From Lancaster, via Buckeye, Mouth of 
Paint Lick, and Sulphur Mill, to Nicholasville. 

From Benton, via Birmingham and Vogle’s 
Lime Kiln, to Eddyville. 

From Benton, via Fair Dealing, Aurora, 
Hico, Shiloh, to Murray. 

From Calvert City, via Palman and Simp- 
sonia, to Florence. 

From Eddyviile, via Parksville, to Cadiz. 

From Princeton, via Simms’ Store and Wal- 
loria, to Montgomery. 

From Montgomery, via Cherry Hill, to Roar- 
ing Springs. 
ae Cadiz, via Trillis Store, to Cherry 

il. 

From Smithland, via Salem, Marion, Fre- 
donia, to Princeton. 

From Cypress to Marion, 

From Hurricane to Marion. 

From Morganfield to Dixon. 

From Morganfield to Marion. 

From Caseyville to Morganfield. 

From Dixon to Princeton, 

From Dixon to Marion. 

From Mayfield, via Stubblefield, and Cuba, 
to Linnville. 

From Brewers Mill, via Farmington and 
Huverd’s Mill, to Boydsville. 

From Princeton, via Parkersville to Cadiz. 

From Cadiz to Rockcastle. 

From Cadiz to Linton. 

From Caseyville to Providence. 

From Fredonia to Dixon. 

From Fredonia to Eddyville. 

From Calvert City, via Haddock’s Ferry, 
Dycusbargh, to Fredonia. 

From Mayfield, via Fair Oaks and Clear 
Springs, to Simpsonia. 


From Dixon, via Providence, to Creswell. 

From Warsaw to Sparta. 

From Robinson’s Station, on the Kentucky 
Central railroad, via Curry’s Run post office, 
Richland, and Antioch, to Havilandsville. 


KANSAS. 


From Attica.to Cawker City. 

From Twin Mounds, via Valley Brook, 
Michigan City, and La Mont Hill, to Lyndon. 

From Middle Creek to Lincolnville. 

From Cawker City to Wilson. 

From Elk Falls, via Belknap and Clovers- 
dale, to Cedarville. 

From Wichita via London and Wellington, 
to Caldwell. 

From Solomon City to Wichita. 

From Peabody, via Plum Grove and Spring 
Branch, to Towanda, ` 

From Newton, via Brookdale, to Fort 
Zarah. 

From Longton, via Grafton, to Peru. 

. From Osborne, via Connell’s Ranch and 
Russell, to Fort Zarah. 

From Independence to Caney. . 

From Augusta, via Numeocah, Belle Plains, 
and Meridian, to Caldwell. 

From Louisburg, via New Lancaster, Fon- 
tana, and Greeley, to Garnett. 

From Quenemo (formerly known as the Sac 
and Fox agency) to Tecumseh. 

From Fredonia to Coyaville. 

From Pleasanton, via Mound City, Blue 
Mound, Ozark. 

From Westport, Missouri, via Shawnee Mis- 
sion, Tomahawk Creek, and Aubrey, to New 
St. Louis. 

From Mound City, via Oakwood, to Garnett. 

From La Cygne, via Cady, Goodrich, and 
Sugar Valley, to Garnett. 

From Manhattan, via Belle Garde, Oak 
Grove, and Johnson, to Frankfort. 

From Eldorado, via Little Walnut, Hickory 
Creek, and Rock Creek, to Elk Falls. 

From Abilene, via Newbern and Mud Creek, 
to Marion Centre. 

From Skiddy to Diamond Springs. 

From Saint Mary’s, via Eskridge,to Emporia. 

From Eureka to Winfield. 

From Wichita to Winfield. 

From Independence, via Grafton and Cen- 
ter, to Cloverdale, 

From Parsons to Smithfield, in Missouri. 

From Wichita to Fort Sill, in Indian terri- 
tory. 


From Douglass, via St. Joe, Ninnescha, and 
Merictran, to Caldwell. 

From Minneapolis to Salina. 

From Lindsburg to Hutchinson. 

From Bloomingdale, via Merion Centre, to 
Florence. 

From Minneapolis, via Salt Creek Valley, to 
Cawker City. 

From Ellsworth, via Jewell City, to Grand 
Island, in Nebraska. 

From Concordia to Asherville. 

From Centralia, via Neuchatel, to Vienna. 

From Concordia, via Oak Creek and Pilot 
Rock, to Zahaville. 
from Sumner City, via Chicaska, to Cald- 
well. 7 j 

From Jewell, via Delta City, to White Rock. 

From Russell Station, via Paradise Creek, 
Cavert Creek, Osborne City, Gaylord, Ballard, 
Covington, and Waterloo, to Fort Kearney, 
Nebraska. i 

From Wichita, via Sumner City, Caldwell, 
Cheyenne, Washita agencies, and Fort Hill, 
to Jackson, Texas. 

From Wichita to Willington. 

From Wicbita to Augusta. 

From Hutchinson to Camp Supply. 

From Hutchinson, via Atlanla, to Fort 
Zarah. 

From Big Timber, via Greenville, Burr Oak, 
White Mound, and Salem, to Cora. 
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From Winfield, via Oxford, to Sumner City. 

From Bunker Hill to Zarah. 

From Concordia, via Pipe Creek, Mime- 
apolis, Lindsey, Salina, and Lindsburg, to 
Wichita. 

From Salina, via Elm Creek, to Hutchinson. 

From Kirwin to the western line of the 
State. 

From Kirwin, up Deer ereek, to the north- 
western corner of Phillips county. 

From Kirwin, via Truesdale and Darling 
Ranch, to Prairie Dog City. 

From Russell Station, via Osborn, Gaylord, 
and Ballard, to Red Cloud, in Nebraska. 

From New Scandinavia, via White Rock 
City, Greenville, White Mound, Sweeney's 
Ranch, Ballard, and Gaylord, to Fort Hays. 

From Belleville, via Prairie Plaine, to Dry- 
den, Nebraska. 

From Wyandotte, via Quindaro, Six-Mile 
House, White Church, and May Wood, to 
Tonganoxie. 
ao Bunker Hill, via Lara, to Osborne 

ity. 

From Burlington, via Lyndon, Fairfax, and 
Richardson, to Carbondale. 

From Humboldt to Hepler. 

From Greenville; via Oakland and Iowa, 
to Athens. 

From Beloit, via Salt Creek and Lincoln 
Centre, to Ellsworth. 

From Aurora to Beloit. 

Fron Concordia, via Lake Sibley, to Bell- 
ville. 

From Oswego, via Elm Grove, to Parker. 

From Coffeeville, via Peru and Cedar Vale, 
to Arkansas City. 

From Clay Centre, via Brown Rock and 
Butler, to Washington. 

From Fort Hays, via Bulls City, Cedarville, 
Emmaville, and Waterloo, to Fort Kearney, 
Nebraska. 

From Tiogo to Altoona. , 

From Wichita, via Bellplaine and Oxford, 
to Arkansas City. 

From Newton, via Hutchinson, Fort Zarah, 
to Fort Dodge. 

From Eskridge, via Rock Creek, to Council 
Grove. 


From Jewell, via Oaklandand White Mound, į 


to Red Cloud, Nebraska. 
From Fredonia to Elk City. 
From Sabetha to Falls City, Nebraska. 
From Perryville, via Ozawkie, to Grass- 
hopper Falls. 


From Abilene, via Buckeye, Cheever, and 


Lovejoy, to Clay Centre. 


From Elk City, via Boston, Cloverdale, to 


Cedarvale. 
LOUISIANA. 

From Lake Charles to Leesburg. 

From Washington to Churchville. 

From Washington, via Big Cave, to mouth 
of Bayou Rouge. 

From Port Vincent, via Walker’s, Ott’s 
Mills, and Hog Branch, to Independence. 

From Monroe to Vernon. 

From Cuba to Brooklyn. 

From Lake Providence to Floyd. 

From Vernon to Winnfield. 

From Farmerville to Marion. 

From Farmerville to Pigeon Hill. 

From Homer to Eldorado. 

From Baton Rouge to Clinton. 

From Franklinton to Palestine. 

From Monroe, via Chemiere, Brooklyn, to 
Winfield. 

From New Orleans to Grand Isle, in the 
parish of Jefferson. 

MARYLAND. 

From Dundee to Skipton. 

From Westminister, via Mexico and Sny- 
dersburg, to Manchester. 

From Park Mills to Greenfield Mills. 

From Brooklyn to Johnson’s Store. 
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MISSOURI. 


From Troy, via Chantilly, New Salem, Bur 
Oak Valley, and Dryden, to Troy. 

From Newark to La Belle. 

From West Plains, via Chapel and Summers- 
ville, to Currant River. 

From Mound College to Jacksonville. 

From Brazeto, via Hanleys, St. Elizabeth 
Tavern, and Cage, to Dixon. 

From Hillsboro, via Lemay’s Ferry, to St. 
Louis. 

From Gainesville to Mountain Home. 

From Billings, via Delaware Town, to Ozark, 

From Fair Grove to High Prairie. 

From Sentinel Prairie, Payne’s Prairie, to 
Bolivar. 

From Dixon to Manton. 

From Linn to Cooper Hill. 

From Bethany to Eagleville. 

From Oregon, via Grant Whig Valley, to 
Maryville. 

From Pickering to Grant City. 

From Breckenridge to Groveland. 

From Civil Bend, via Jameson, to Crit- 
tenden. 

From Civil Bend to Kindig. 

From Mercyville, via Tullvania and New 
Boston, to Milan. 

From O'Fallon, via Cottleville, Hamburg, 
Mechanicsville, and Dashoff, to O'Fallon. 

From Van Buren to Poplar Bluff. 

From Grant’s Hill, via Grant City, to Bed- 
ford, Iowa. 

From Marysville, via Clearmount, to Brady- 
ville, Iowa. 

From Mooreville, via Monroe, Morris, and 
Bates, to Norborne. 

From Rockport to College Springs, Iowa. 

From Marysville to Rochester. 


MINNESOTA. 


From Beaver, via Elbaand Whitewater Falls, 
to St. Charles. 

From Antrim to Fairmount. 

From Worthington to Spirit Lake, in Iowa, 

From Windom, via Big Bend, Lake Sheteck, 
and Saratoga, to Lynd. 

From Rushford to Winona. 

From Campbell, via Sherwin’s Lakes, to 
Fergus Falls. 

From Newburg, via Lenora, Amherst, and 
Watson Creek, to Washington. 

From Rochester, via Farm Hill, to Lake 
City. 

From Lake City, via West Albany, Hyde 
Park, Millville, and Forest Mound, to Plain- 
view., 

From Rosendale to Cosmos. 

From Atwater to Cosmos. 

From Morris to Lac Qui Parle. 


From Worthington, via Lawrence, to Dell || 
8 


City, Dakota Territory. 

From Blue Earth City to Banks. 

From Henderson, via Prairie Mound and 
Round Grove, to Beaver Falls. 

From Cokato to Fair Haven. 

From Saint Joseph, Saint Wendalland, Hold- 
ing’s Ford, to Burnhamsville. 

From Jackson, via Worthington, to Luverne. 

From Graham Lake to Herron Lake. 

From Worthington, via Round Lake and 
Lake Ocheden, to Jackson. 

From Maywood to Princeton. 

From Bonnewell’s Mills, via Collingwood, 
to Cokato Station. 

From Herman to Lake Traverse. 

From Jackson to Windom. 

From Graham Lake to Worthington. 

From Grand Meadow to High Forest. 

From Saint Peter to New Auburn. 

From Langdon to Cottage Grove. 

From Alexandria, via Miltona and Leaf 
Valley, to Brandon. i ; 

Erom Elizabethtown to Oak Lake. 

From Alexandria, via Moe, to Herman. 

From Holmes City to Herman. 


| 


From Rush Lake to Otter-Tail Crossing. 

From Willmar to Granite Falls. 

From Willmar, via Emerson, Hawk Creek, 
and Yellow Medicine City, to Lynd. 

From Redwood Falls to Beaver Falls. 

From Fair Haven, via French Lake, to 
Cokato Station. 

From Clear Lake to Santiago. 

MISSISSIPPI, 
From Vaiden to Sidon. 
MONTANA. 

From Beartown to Yreka. 

From Missoula, via Agency and St. Igna- 
tias, to Scribner. 

From Springville to Centreville. 

From Radersburg to Keatingville. 

From Dariing to Vipond. 

From Radersburg, via Crow Creek Ferry, 
Deep Creek, Robinson’s Store, North Creek, 
Duck Creek, and Diamond City, to Fort Baker. 


MICHIGAN. 


From Clam Lake to Traverse City. 

From Evart to Falmouth. ` 

From Clam Lake to Sherman. 

From Clam Lake to Manistee. 

From Falmouth, via Farewell, to Clam Lake. 

From Ashton to Marietta. 

From Owasso to Big Rapids. 

From Falmouth, via Houghton Lake and 
Grand Traverse State road, to Fife Lake. 

MAINE, 

From Mattawaumkeag to Medway. 

From Greenville to Mount Kinneo. 

From Caribou office «in Lindon to New 
Sweden. 

From Green’s Landing to Isle au Haut. 

From Indian Township to Grand Lake 
Stream, over the Granger turnpike. 

From Winter Harbor, via Birch Harbor 
and Prospect Harbor, to West Goldsborough. 

From Linneus, via Oakfield and Dyer Brook 
Plantation, to Island Fails. 

From Lindon, via Woodland and Perham, 
to Washburn. 

From Etna Centre to South Etna. 

From Newfield, via West Newfield, to East 
Wakefield railroad station, New Hampshire. 

From Windham Centre, via Windham, to 
Great Falls. 

From East Holden, via Dedham, South Ded- 
i ham,and Ellsworth, to a pointtwo milessouth 
of Dedham. : 

NEBRASKA. 


From Ashland, via Eagle, to Palmyre. 

From Columbus, via Ciear Creek, Osceola, 
dnd Lincoln Creek, to York Centre. 

From Nebraska City, via Wilson’s Creek, 
to Ashland. > 

From North Bend, via Hillsdale, to West 
Point. 

From Grand Island, via Juniata, to Red 
Cloud. 

From Cottonwood Springs, via Stockville, 
to Red Willow. 

From Bennett, via Solon, to Cropsey. 

From Fall City, Nebraska, to Sabetha, 
: Kansas. 
| From North Bend to Midland. 
' From Plum Creek, via Arrapahoe, and 
! mouth of Frenchman’s Fork, Nebraska, to 
' Julesburg, Colorado Territory. 
| From Colambus, via Pepperville and Sum- 
| mit, to Ulysses. i ; 
| From Bennett, via Laoni, to Beatrice. 
| From Sutton, via Spriug Ranch, to Meridian. 
1 
| 
| 


From Grand Island, via Dannebrag, to 
Cotesteld. 
From Ashland to Lone Valley. 
From Ponca, Nebraska, to Texas, Dakota 
| Territory. 
| From Ponca, via Daily Branch and Morton’s 
| Place, to Saint James. 


| From Lincoln, via Tipton, Oak Creek, and 
| Sand Creek, to Benton. 
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From Pleasant Hill, via Tabor, Lucieville, 
Empire, and Henry, to Red Cloud. 

From Papillion, via Forest City, to Ash- 
land. 

From. Fort Kearney, via Republican City 
and Alma City, to Arrapahoe. - 

From Harvard, via Spring Ranch to Red 
Cloud. 

From Fairmount, via McFadden, to York. 

From Columbus to Crete. 

From Adams Centre, via Gilson, to Red 
Cloud. 

From Fairmount, Nebraska, via Hebron, to 
Bellville, Kansas. 

From Red Cloud, Nebrdska, to Fort Hays, 
Kansas. E 

From York to Amity. 

From Norfolk, Nebraska,via Santee agency, 
Springfield, Dayton, Scotland, Maxwell City, 
Red Earth, and Skunk Lake, to Dell City, 
Dakota Territory. 

From Columbus, via Hammond, to Nio- 
brara. 

From Lone Tree to Niobrara, 

From Syracuse, via Burr Oak, Hendricks, 
and Latrobe, to Laoni. 

From Palmyra, via Solon, to Latrobe. 

From Jenkins’ Mills to Concordia, Kansas. 

NEW JERSEY, 

From Closter to Alpine. 

From Elizabeth to Lyons Farms. 

From Layton to Dingman’s Ferry. 

From Rudd’s Lake, via Mount Olive, to 
Drakestown. 

From Somerville, via Weston, Millstone, 
Blackwell’s, Griggstown, Harlingen, and 
Plainville, to Flaggvown. 

From Newton, via Tranquility and Hunts- 
ville, to Allamuchy. : 

From Parsippany Station to Troy. 

From Caldwell to Centreville. 

From Caldwell, via Fairfield, to Pine Brook. 

From Flanders, via Naughtingsville, to 
German Valley. 

From Hamburg, via Beaver Run, to Papa- 
kating. 

From New Foundland, via West Milford, to 
Ringwood Furnace. 

From Smith’s Mills, via Lower Macopin 
and Upper Macopin, to West Milford. 

NEW YORK, 


From Grant Station to Panama. 

From Ellicottsville to Machias. 

From Truxton, via Cheningo, South Cuyler, 
and Taylor Centre, to Taylor. 
ie Cayuta, via Van Etten, to Van Etten- 
vule. z 
From Downsville, via Butternut Grove and 
Fremont Ceutre, to Haukins. 

From Chaumont, via Depauville aud Clay- 
ton Centre, to Clayton. 

From Springfield, via Sardinia and York- 
shire, to Arcade, 

From Homer, via Seott, Spafford, and Boro- 
dino, to Skaneateles. 

From Cortland Village, via Virgil and Cres- 
well, to Harford. 

From Port Leyden to Moose River. 

From Barnes’ Corners, via Kast Rodman 
and Barr’s Mills, to Watertown. 

From Black Brook, via Wilmington and 
North Elba, to Saranac Lake. 

From South Bristol, via Bristol Springs, to 
Naples. 

From Stockholm Depot, via Stockholm, to 
Stockholm Centre. i 

From Burke, via Burke Centre, to Thayer’s 
Corners. f 

From Hale’s Eddy, via New Baltimore, 
Penusylvania, and- Danville, to Harmony 
Centre, Pennsylvania, 

From Pottersville to Mill Brook. 

From Franklin to Franklin Station. 

From Port Chester, via White Plains, to 


i Shade Gap. 


Parrytown, ©” 


From Cheshire to Bristol Springs. 

From Chusbam to East Salem. 

From Pine Lake, via Newkirk’s, Rockwood, 
Kecks Center, and Sommersville, to Fonda. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


From West Ossippee to Centre Sandwich. 

From North Weare, via Henniker and West 
Henniker, to Hillsburg Bridge. 

From Kumney to North Groton. 


NEVADA. 


From Wadsworth, via St. Clavis Station, 
Stillwater, and West Gate, Ellsworth, and San 
Antonio, to Belmont. 

From Pine Grove to Rockland, Nevada. 

From Wadsworth, via Walker River, Metal- 
lic District, Roads, Salt Marsh, Columbus, 
Silver Peak, Palmetto, and Fish Lake Valley, 
to Fort Independence. 

From Eiko, Nevada, via Tuscarora and 
Bull Run District, to Mountain City, Nevada. 

From Elko, Nevada, to Bullion City Rail- 
road Mining District, Nevada. 

From Toana, via Schellburne, Piermont, 
Sacramento District, Patterson District, and 
Silver Park, to Pioche City, 

From Battle Mountain, via Tuscarora, to 
White Rock City. 

From Tecoma to Buel. 

From Wells Station, via Clover Valley, 
Spruce Mountain, Shelburn, Ruby Hill, Pier- 
mont, and Silver Park, to Pioche, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


From Troy to Carthage. ` 

From Bowers Mills, via Rock Bridge, 
Allen’s Srore, and Caledonia, to Cuvierville. 

From Catawba Vale, via Crooked Creek, 
Stone Mountain, Bear Wallow, and Blue 
Ridge, to Hendersonville. 

From Asheville, via Burnsville, Bakersville, 
Boone, and Jefferson, to Sparta. 

From Hickory Tavern, via Dudley’s Shoals, 
Brusley Mountain, and Warrior Creek, to 
Wilkesboro. 

From Globe to Blowing Rock. 

From Sparta to Independence, in Georgia. 

From Catawba Station, via Yount’s Mills, 
Clines Store, White Sulphur Springs, and 
Hickory Tavern, to Jefferson. 

From Brown’s Summit to Company Mills. 

From Warm Springs to Spring Creek. 

From Monteo to Cape Hatteras. 

From Shoe Hill, via Montpelier, to Edin- 
boro Medical College. 

_ OHIO. 

From Cherry fork to Wheat Ridge. 

From Belmont, via Morristown, to Flushing. 

From Leatherwood to Cadwallader. 

From Cambridge to New Connerstown. 

From Nelson to Southington. 

From Ripley,via Huntington, to Manchester. 

From Union to Eagle Creek. 

From Lewis Cemre, via White Sulphur 
Springs, to Plaine City. 

From Tranquillity, via Campbell’s Mill, to 
Fairfax. 

OREGON, 

From Pendleton, via Forks of Bireh Creek 
and Roek Creek, to Scotts. 

From Union to Gem City, Union county. 

From Baker City to Wingville. 

From Jacksonville, via Manzanita, Hanna’s 
Ferry, Big Meadow, Little and Big Butte 
Creek, Sam’s Valley, to Jacksonville. 

From Roseburg, via Looking-Glass post 
office, Brewster Valley, Benton Prairie, Coos 
City, Mansfield, to Empire City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
From Peru Mills, via Shade Valley, to 


From New Gallilee to Cannelion. 
From Findleyville to Monongahela City. 


From Centralia to Montana City. 
From Herricksville to Le Raysville. 


From Woodbury to Roaring Springs, 

From Bendersville, via Idaville, to Hunter’s 
Ron. 

From Greenwood Furnace to Reedsville. 

From Burnt Cabins to Richmond Furnace, 

From Cumberland Valley, via Bean’s Cove, 
to Flintstone, Maryland. 

From Buckhorn, via New Columbia, to 
Jerseytown. 

From Sereno, 
Bottom. 

From Beatty’s Station, via Lycippus, to 
Pleasant Unity. 

From Marshall’s Creek, via Reseca, Twelve- 
Mile Pond, Fifteen-Mile Pond, to Blooming 
Grove. 

From Adamstown, via Swartzvilleand Rein- 
hold’s Station, to Reinholdsville. i 

From Thompson, via Hine’s Corners, Pres- 
ton Centre, Stanton Hill, Scott. Centre, and 
Bali’s Eddy, to Hancock, New York, 

From Parnassas to North Washington. 

From Williamson, via St. Thomas, to Mount 
Parnel, 

From Williamson to Upton, . 

From Darlington, via Canelton, Elder’s 
Mills, and Ackor, to Clarkson, Ohio. 

From Parsons to Wilkesbarre. 

From Noble’s Mills to Taylorsville. 

From Vancefort to Hayesville. ` 

From English Centre to Waterville. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


From Whippy Swamp to Allendale. 

From Sheldon, on Port Royal railroad, to 
Oak Point, on Bull river. 

TEXAS, 

From Cameron to Giddings. 

From Houston to Liberty. 

From Newton to Leesburg. 

From Burkville to Sabine Town. 

From Burkville to Alexandria, 

From Burkville to San Augustine 

From Liberty to San Augustine. 

From Houston to Jasper. 

From San Augustine to Jasper. 

From Dallas, via Hagieford, Grapevine, and 
Prairie Point, to Decatur. 

From Paris to Perryville. 

From Keachi, in Louisiana, via Glade 
Springs, Elysium Fields, and Evergreen, to 
Harmony Hall. 

Krom Trinity City, via Butler, Fairfield, 
Tehuacana, to Hillshorough. 

From Benham, via Gay Hill and Caldwell, 
to Cameron. 

From Giddings to Lexington. 

From Stephensville to Weathersfield, 

From Stephensville to Comanche. 

From McKinney to Denton, f 

From Greenville to Cooper. 

From Greenviile to Kaufman. 

From Mount Pleasant to Honey Grove. 

"rom Carsetta to Mansfield, in Louisiana, 

From Belton to Lampasas. 

From Waxahachie to Ciebourne. 

From Gainsville to Decatur. 

From Sherman, via Preston, Georgetown, 
and Cedar Springs, to Boorlands. 

From Basin Springs to Sherman. 

From Sherman to Warren. 

From McKinney, via Lebanon, to Fort. 
Worth. 

From Austin, via Blanco, to Fredericksburg. 

From Gatesville to Lampasas. 

From Marshall, via Carter’s Ferry, on 
Sabine river, to Carthage. 

From Jefferson to Giimen. 

From Bastrop to Red Rock. 

From San Saba to Fort Mason. 

From Victoria, via Guadalupe River, Ana- 
qua, Cromwell’s Mills, and Kemper City, to 
Refugio. 

From Meridian to Cleburn. : 

From Waco, via Meridian, Hico, Comanche, 
Brownwood, Concho Post, Concho, thence to 


via Unityville, to Muncy 
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connect with overland mail from California, to 
San Antonio, 

From Burnet, via Blufton, Sluno Town, and 
German Settlement, to Fort Mason. 

From Liberty to Cold Springs, on the west 
side of Trinity river. 

From La Grange to Lockhart. 

From San Antonio to Friotown, 

From Victoria to Texana, 

From San Antonio to Bandera. 

From Lampasas to Brownwood. 

From Longview, via Gilmer, Simpsonville, 
Winsborough, and Bright Star, to Sulphur 
Springs. 

From Sulphur Springs via Emery and Jor- 
dan Saline, to Canton. 

From Canton to Athens, 

From Montagne to Jacksboro’. 


From Greenville, via Humboldt, Ashland, |! 


and Peean, to Cooper. 
A Frum Jefferson, via Pittsburg, to Bright 
Star. 

From Hallsville, via Flanigan’s Mills, Har- 
mony Hil, and Beckville, to Carthage. 

From Mount Pleasant, via Dabb’s Bridge, 


Sulphur Bluff, Charleston, Cooper, and Ben | 


Fianklin, to Hovey Grove. 


From Cooper, via Pecan Branch and Com- 


merce, to Greenville. 

From Sherman, via Preston, Georgetown, 
Cedar Springs, Bourlands, and Bason Springs, 
to Sherman. 

From Livingston, via Moscow, to Homer. 
From Livingston, via Colila, to Sumpter. 
TENNESSEE. 

From Livingston, via Sweet Gum Plains, 
Ward Fox Springs, to Celina. 

From Walnut Valley to Filimore. 

From Union Depot to Whitestore. 

From Jonesboro to Horse Creek Camp 
Ground, 

From Freedom to Washington College. 

From Jackson to Wellwood. 

From Macon, via Oakland and Hickoryville, 
to Wythe Depot. 

From Memphis, via Cuba, Mount Zion, to 
Portersville. 

From {'renton, via Brazil, to Easton. 

From Humboidtto Brazil. 

From Mossy Creek to Rutledge. 

From Cross Plains, via Fountain Head and 
Epperson Springs, to Lafayeite. 

rom Brentwood, via Owens Cross- Roads, 
Rock Hit, and Patensville, to Hurt’s Cross- 
Roads. 

From Mitchelsville to Springfield. 

UTAH, 


From Ophir, via Camp Floyd, to Fairfeld. 

From Fairfield to Eureka, 

From Eureka to Payson, 

From American Fork City to Forest City. 

From Salt Lake City to Silver Lake. - 
VERMONT. 


From Windsor to Cornish Flat, in New 
Hampshire. 

Krom Greensboro, via East Craftsbury and 
Crafisbury, to North Crafisbury. 

From South Hardwick to North Craftsbury. 

From Whiting Station, via Sudbury and 
Hubbardtown, to Castleton. 

From Cabot to Walden. 

From Bradiord to West Corinth. 

From Corinth to Kast Corinth. 

From Norrisville to Danville. 

VIRGINIA. 

From Barksdale Depot, via Hall's Cross- 
Roads, to Spring Garden. 

From Wolt-Trap to Omega, 

From Danville, via Llail’s Cross-Roads and 
Spring Garden, to Riceville. 

From Gladeville to Grundy. 


From Mangohick to Hanover Court-House. | 


From King George Court-House to Shiloh. 


{ 


| 


| 


From Shiloh, via Paine’s Store, Bock 
Springs, Leedstown, to Faneswood. 

From Miller’s Tavern, via Enterprise, Faw- 
cette, and Mount Zion, to Tappahanhock. 

From Hampstead to Fair Haven. 

From Sveveuville, via Wright and Lips- 
combe’s Store, to King and Queen Court- 
House. 

From Nottoway Court-House, via Saint 
Mark’s Church and Marshall’s Store, to Oiive 
Branch Church. Š 

From Guilford to Gum Springs. 

From Lynckburg City to Bigbee’s Shop. 

From Thaxton’s, via Coonesville and Sandy 
Ford, to Stewartsville. i 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

From Buckbannon, via Valentine, Hinkle’s 
Mill, Mary Halls, Robert Talbotts’ Store, and 
Witmoth’s Store, to Bealington. 

From Rathbone, via Richardsonville and 
Lynch’s Mills, to Arnoldsburg. 

From Castle, via Forks, Johns Creek, Cro- 
siers, and Peck’s Miils, to Union. 

From Sweet Springs to Simmonsville. 

From Mouse’s via Hinkies Mills, Maltons, 
and Dunkle’s, to Franklin. 

From Fountain City to Arcadia. 

From Perryville to John D. Payne’s, on 
Bradshaw creek. 


WISCONSIN. 


From Menominee to Sheridan. 

From Reedsburg to Wonewac. 

From De Forestville Station to Norway 
Grove. 

From Chippewa Falis to Flambeau Farm. 

From Viroqua, via Newton, to La Crosse. 

From Toma, via Ontario and Bloomingdale, 
to Viroqua. 

From Prairie du Sac to Merrimac. 

From Potosi to Cassville. 

From Baidwin’s Mills to Little Wolf. 

From Berlin, via Harrisville, to Neshkoro. 

From New Richmond to St. Croix Falls. 

From Montfort to Museoda. 

From Chippewa Falls, via Penoka Range, 
to Ashland. 

From Madison to Lake View. 

WYOMING. 
From Fort Bridger to Pine Grove. 
WASHINGTON, 


From Seattle to Bensonville. 

From Montezano to Liberty. 

From Whatcom to Semiahmoo. 

From the Dalies, via Columbus, to Golden 
Dale. 

From Delta, via Pinawawa and Colfax, to 


| Spokane Bridge. 


From Snohomish City, via mouth of Sno- 
qualmie river, ‘to Snoqualmie. 
Approved, May 14, 1872. 


| Cuar. CLX.—An Act to establish the Pay of 


the Enlisted Men of the Army. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from aud after the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and seventy: 
two, the monthly pay of the following enlisted 
men of the Army shail, during their frst term 


| of enlistment, be as follows, with the coniin- 


gent additions thereto hereinafter provided: 
Sergeant majors of cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry, twenty-three dollars. . 
Quartermaster sergeants of cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, twenty-three dollars. 
Chief trumpeters of cavalry, twenty-two 
dollars. ; 
Principal musicians ofartillery and infantry, 
twenty-two dollars. ` 
Saddler sergeants of cavalry, twenty-two 
dollars. 
First sergeants of cavalry, artillery, and 
intantry, twenty-two dollars. 


Sergeants of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
seventeen dollars, ay ae 

Corporals of cavalry and light artillery, 
fifteen dollars. 

Corporals of artillery and infantry, fifteen , 
dollars. g 

Saddlers of cavalry, fifteen dollars. 

Blacksmiths and farriers of cavalry, fifteen 
doliars. 

Trumpeters of cavalry, thirteen dollars. 

Musicians of artillery and infantry, thirteen 
dollars. 

Privates of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
thirteen dollars. 

Hospital stewards, first class, thirty dollars. 

Hospital stewards, second class, twenty- 
two dollars. 

Hospital stewards, third class, twenty dol- 
ars. l 

Ordnance sergeants of posts, thirty-four 
dollars, 

Sergeant majors of engineers, thirty-six 
dollars. 

Quartermaster sergeants of engineers, thirty- 
six dollars. 

Sergeants of engineers and ordnance, thirty- 
four dollars. 

Corporals of engineers and 
twenty dollars. 

Musicians of engineers, thirteen dollars. 

Privates (first class) of engineers and ord- 
nance, seventeen dollars. 

Privates (second class) of engineers and 
ordnance, thirteen doliars. ` 

Sec. 2. That to the rates of pay above 
established one dollar per month shall be 
added for the third year of enlistment, one 
dollar more per mouth for the fourth year, 
aud oue dollar more per month for the fifth 
year, making in all three dollars’ increase per 
month for the last year of the first enlistment 
of each enlisted man named in the first sec- 
tion of this act. But this increase shall be 
considered as retained pay, and shall not be 
paid to the soldier until his discharge from 
the service, and shall be forfeited unless he 
shall have served honestly and faithfully ‘to 
the date of discharge. And all former laws 
concerning retained pay for privates of the 
Army are hereby rescinded. 

Sec. 3. That all the enlisted men enumerated 
in the first section of this act who have re- 
enlisted or who shall hereafter re-enlist under 
the provisions of the act of August fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, shall be paid 
at the rates allowed in the second section of. 
this act to those serving in the fifth year of 
their first enlistment: Provided, That one 
dollar per month shall be retained from the 
pay of the re-enlisted men, of whatever grade, 
uamed in the first section of this act, during 
the whole period of their re-enlistment, to be 
paid to the soldier on his discharge, but to be 
forfeited unless he shall have served honestly 
and faithfully to the date of discharge. 

Sec. 4. That enlisted men, now in the ser- 
vice, shall receive the rates of pay established 
in this act according to the length of their ser- 
vice, and nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed as affecting the additional monthly 


ordnance, 


| pay allowed for re-enlistments by the act of 
| August fourth, eighteen hundred and. fifty- 


four. 
APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 


Cusp. CLXI.—An Act to establish a System 
of Deposits,.to prevent Desertion, and ele- 
vate the condition of the Rank and File of 
the Army. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Kep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That any enlisted man of 

the Army may deposit his savings, in sums of 

not less than five dollars, with any Army pay: 
master, who shall furnish him a deposit-book, 
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in which shall be entered the name of the pay- 
master and of the soldier, and the amount, 
date, and place of such deposit. The money 
so deposited shall be accounted for in the 
same manner as other public funds, and shall 
pass to the credit of the appropriation for the 
pay of the Army, and shall not be subject to 
forfeiture by sentence of court-martial, but 
shall be forfeited by desertion, and shall not 
be permitted to be paid until final payment on 
diseharge, or to the heirs or representatives of 
a deceased soldier, and that such deposit be 
exempt from liability for such soldier’s debts: 
Provided, That the Government shall be liable 
for the amount deposited to the person so 
depositing the same. 

Sec, 2, That for any sums of not less than 
fifty dollars so deposited for the period of six 
months, or longer, the soldier, on his final dis- 
charge, shall be paid interest at the rate of 
four per centum per annum. 

Seo. 3. That the money value of all clothing 
overdrawn by the soldier beyond his allowance 
shall be charged against him, every six months, 
on the muster-roll of his company, or on his 
final statements if sooner discharged. The 
amount due him for clothing, he having drawn 
less than his allowance, sball not be paid to 
him until his final discharge from the service. 

Sec. 4. That the system of deposits herein 
established shall be carried into execution 
under such regulations as may be established 
by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 5. That the amounts of deposits and 
clothing balances accumulated to the soldier's 
eredit under the provisions of sections one and 
three of this act shall, when payable to the 
soldier upon his discharge, be paid out of the 
appropriations for ‘‘ pay of the Army’’ for the 
then current fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. That all acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Aprprovep, May 15, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXII.—An Act to provide that Minors 
shall not be Enlisted in the Military Service 
of the United States without the consent of 
Parents or Guardians. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That no person under the 
age of twenty-one years shall be enlisted or 
mustered into the military service of the United 
States without the written consent of his 
parents or guardians: Provided, ‘hat such 
minor shall have such parents or guardians 
entitled to his custody and control. 

Sro. 2. That in case any oflicer knowingly 
violates the provisions of this act by the enlist- 
ment or muster of a minor, he shall be liable 
to be arrested and tried by a court-martial, 
and, upon conviction, shall be dismissed from 
the service, or suffer such other punishmentas 
such court may direct. 

APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXII.—An act to authorize the 
West Wisconsin Railway Company to keep 


up and maintain a Bridge for Railway puar- || shall be paid on demand; and if not paid 


poses across Lake Saint Croix, at the City 
of Hudson, in the State of Wisconsin. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the West Wisconsin 
Railway Company is hereby authorized to 
keep up and maintain the bridge herctofore 
constructed by it for the uses aud purposes 
of its railway across Lake Saint Croix, at 
the city of Hudson, in the county of Saint 
Croix, and State of Wisconsin, the said bridge 
having been constructed as follows, namely: 


in length, affording two spans of one hundred 


and forty feet each in the clear, for the pas- 


sage of steamboats and other craft; also, with 
a span of,one hundred and thirty-six feet in 
the clear for the passage of rafts; that the 
draw to said bridge shall be opened prompily, 
upon reasonable signal, for the passage of 
boats; that said bridge so constructed shall 
be deemed and taken to be a legal structure, 
and shall be a post road for the transmission 
of the United States mails. And all railroad 
companies desiring to use said bridge shall 
have and be entitled to use and run their 
trains over the same, as now built and traek 
laid over it and its approaches, under and 
upon such terms, rental, or remuneration, first 
to be fixed by the Secretary of War, after hear- 
ing all the evidence and proofs of both 
parties, in case the parties cannot agree on 
terms. 

Sec. 2. That the structure herein author- 
ized shall be built under and subject to such 
regulations for the security of the navigation 
of said river and lake as the Secretary of 
War shall prescribe, and the said structure 
shall be at all times so kept and managed as 
to offer reasonable and proper means for the 
passage of vessels through and under said 
structure; and the said structure shall be 
changed at the cost and expense of the own- 
ers thereof, from time to time, as Congress 
may direct, so as to preserve the free and con- 
venient navigation of said river and lake; and 
the authority to erect and continue said bridge 
shall be subject to revocation by law when- 
ever the public good shall, in the judgment 
of Congress, so require. 

Sec. 3. That in case of any litigation arising 
from any obstruction or alleged obstruction 


| to the free navigation of the Saint Croix river 


at or near the crossing of said bridge, and 
caused or alleged to be caused thereby, the 
cause shall be commenced and tried in the 
district court of the United States for either 
the district of Minnesota or the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, 

Sec, 4. That the right to alter or amend 
this act, so as to prevent or remove all mate- 
rial obstructions to the navigation of said 
river by the construction of bridges, is hereby 
expressly reserved. ; 

APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXIV.—An Act relating to the Re- 
form School of the District of Columbia; 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, That the board of trus- 
tees of the Retorm School of the District 
of Columbia shall cause monthly accounts to 
be rendered to the proper accounting officers 
of the Territory of the District of Columbia 
for the expenses of such boys as have been 
sent to the said school by the proper author- 
ities from the cities of Washington aud George- 
town and the county of Washington, and for 
which said cities and county are, respectively, 
able to pay one dollar and fifty cents a week, 
which shall hereafter be one dollar and 
seventy-five cents a week; and the amount 
due from said cities and county, respectively, 


within ten days after the amount shall be 
audited, the amount due shali draw interest 
at the rate of one per centum per month 
until paid. 


Sec. 2. That hereafter any boy under six- | 


teen years of age who is destitute of a home or 


| means of support, or who is idle and incorri- 


gible or wandering about uncared for by rela- 
tives or friends, and whose parents, if he has 


|| any living within this District, are unable to 
pay the expenses of his support in the Reform | 


2 | School, may be sent to the said school at the 
with a draw of three hundred and twenty feet | y ‘ 


expense of the city or county in which he may 


ll be found by the judge of the police court, the 


į 


Governor of the Territory, or the president of 
the board of trustees of said schoul, 

Sec. 3. That every boy sent to the Reform 
School shall remain therein until he is twenty- 
one years of age, unless sooner discharged or 
bound as an apprentice to sume proper person 
by the board of trustees; but no boy shail be 
retained after the superintendent shall have 
reported him fully reformed. 

Sec. 4. That whenever tbere shall beas large 
a number of boys in the school as can be prop- 
erly accommodated, it shall be the duty of the 
president of the board of trustees to give notice 
to the criminal and police courts of the fact, 
whereupon no boys shall be sent to the school 
by the said courts until notice shall be given 
them by the presideut of the board that more 
can be received. f 

Sec. 5. That if any person shall entice, or 
attempt to entice, away from said school 
any boy legally committed to the same, or shal} 
harbor, conceal, or aid in harboring or con- 
cealing, any boy wbo shall have escaped from 
said school, such person shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall pay a fine of not less than ten nor 


‘more than one hundred dollars, whieh shall be 


paid to the treasurer of the board of trustees ; 
and any trustee, or the superintendent of said 
school, and any policeman, shall have power, 
and itis hereby made their ‘duty, to arrest any 
boy, when in their power so to do, who shall 
have escaped from said school, and return him 
thereto. 

Sec. 6. That thesum of ten thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay the annual salaries of the 
superiutendent, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; two assistant superintendents, seven 


| hundred and fifty dollarseach ; and the matron, 


six hundred dollars ; and for assistant teachers 
and others, incidental expenses, including 
clothing, fuel, servant hire. 

Sec. 7, That the Secretary of the Interior 
be authorized to purchase a new site for said 
school, to be selected by himself and the board 
of trustees, on which buildings for the accom- 
modation of three hundred boys shail be erected, 
under the supervision of the said Secretary, the 
board of trustees, and the architect of the 
Capitol; and for these purposes the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated: Provided, That before any part of 
this appropriation shall be drawn, plans and 
specifications of the building to be erected shall 
be made by the architect of the Capitol, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior; 
and the amount expended for the purchase of 
said sive and the erection of said buildings shall 
not exceed the sum hereby appropriated, 

APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXV.-—-An Act declaring the Lands 
constituting the Fort Collins Military Res- 
ervation, in_ the Territory of Colorado, 
subject to Pre-emption and Homestead 

- Entry, as provided for in existing Laws. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Shat the lands constitut- 
ing the Fort Collins military reservation, in 
the Territory of Colorado, so far as the same 
have not been lawfully disposed of since their 
reservation, are hereby restored to the United 
States and made subject to pre-emption and 
homestend entry only, as now provided for by 
aw. 

APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 


Cusp, CLXIX.—An Act to regulate tho 
Salary of the Consul at Tien Tsin, China. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the salary of the 
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United States consul at Tien Tsin, China, 
shall, from aud after the passage of this ac, 


be thirty-five hundred dollars; and the laws | 
regulating the duties of salaried consuls shall | 
i 


guvern said consul. 
Approved, May 17, 1872, 


Cuar. CLXX.—An Act to authorize the Con- 
struction of certain Bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi river, and to establish the same as 
Post Roads. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United Stutes of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful 
for the Western Ilinois Bridge Company, a 
corporation existing under the laws of the 
State of Missouri, to build a bridge across the 
Mississippi river, at the city of Quincy, Illi- 
nois, for the purpose of crossing persons and 
property, 
wagon-bridges; and also to lay on and over 
said bridge railway tracks for the more pertect 
connection of any railroads that are or shall 
be constructed to the said river at or opposite 
said point, and that, when constructed, all 
persons and property as aforesaid, and also ail 
trains of all roads terminating at said river, at 
or opposite said point, shall be aliowed to cross 
suid bridge for reasonable compensation, to 
be made to the owners of said bridge, under 
the limitations and conditions hereinatter pro- 
vided; and in case of any litigation or alleged 
obstruction to the free navigation of said river, 
the cause may be tried before the district court 
of the United Siates of auy State in which any 
poriion of said obstruction or bridge touches ; 
and that all railway companies desiring to use 
the said bridge shali have and be enutled to 
equal rights and privileges in the passage of 
the same, and in the use of the machinery and 
fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches 
thereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shali be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, upon hearing the allegations and 
proofs of the parties, iu case they shall not 
agree. 

Sec. 2. That said bridge may, at the option 
of the company building the same, be built 
eitber as a pivot drawbridge, or with unbroken 


or continuous spans: Provided, That if the | 


said bridge shall be made with unbroken or 
coutinuous spans, it shall not be of jess eleva- 
tion, in any case, than fifty feet above high- 
water mark, as understood at the point of 
location, to the bouom chord of the bridge; 
nor shall the spans of said bridge be less than 
two hundred and fifty feet in length, and the 


piers of said bridge shall be parallel with the | 


current of the river, aud the main span shall 
be over the main channel of the river, and not 


less then three hundred feet in length: And | 


provided also, That if said bridge shall be con- 
structed as a pivot drawbridge, the same shall 
be constructed with a draw over the main 
channel of the river at an accessible and navi- 
gable point, and with spans of not less than 
one hundred and sixty feet in length, in the 
clear, on cach side of the central or pivot pier 
of the draw ; and the next adjoining spans to 
the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
and fifty feet, if the proper location of the 
draw over the channel will admit spans of this 
width between it and the shore, and said spans 
shall not be less than thirty feet above low- 
water mark, and not less than ten feet-above 


extreme high-water mark, measuring to the | 


bottom chord of the bridge, and the piers of 
said bridge shali be parallel with the current 
of the river: And provided also, That said 
draw shall be opened promp'ly, upon reason- 
able signal, fur the passage of the boats whose 
construction shall not be such as to admit of 
their passage under the permanent spans of 
said bridge, except when trains are passipg 
over the same; but in no case shall unneces- 


euch as are usually crossed on} 


| 


i 


| 
i 


sary delay occur in opening the said draw 
during or after the passage of trains. 

Sec. 3. That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a Jawful structure, and shall be recognized 
and known as a post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and munitions of war of the United States, 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to said bridge, and the United States 
shall have the right of way for postal tele- 
graph purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That said company may execute a 
mortgage upon said bridge, and issue bonds, 
payable, principal and interest, in gold or 
United States currency. 

Sec. 5, That the right toalter or amend this 
act, so as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of said bridge, is hereby ex- 


pressly reserved ; and the said bridge shall be | 


built under and subject to such regulations for 
the security of the navigation of said river as 
the Secretary of War shall prescribe; and the 
said bridge shali be, at all times, so kept and 
managed as to offer reasonable and proper 
means for the passage of vesseis. 

Sec. 6. That the plan and specificaiions, 
with the necessary drawings of said bridge, 
shail be submitted to the Secretary of War, 
for his approval, and until he approve the 
plan and location of said bridge it shall not be 
bulit or commenced; and snould any change 
be made in the plan of said bridge during the 
progress of the work thereon such change shall 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
War; and all changes in the construction or 
any alteration of said bridge, that may be 
directed at any time by Congress, shall be 
made ut the cost and expense of the owners 
thereof. 

Sec. 7. That the Warsaw and Alexandria 
Bridge Company, their successors and assigns, 
a corporation existing under and by virtue of 
the laws of the State of Missouri, be, and 
is hereby, authorized to construct aud main- 
tain a bridge over the Mississippi river at and 
between the city of Warsaw, in Hancock 
county, and State of Illinois, and the city of 
Alexandria, in Ciark county, and State of 
Missouri; and the bridge authorized to be 
built by this section is hereby declared to be 
a post route, and shall have ail the privileges 
and be subject to ail the terms, restrictions, 
and requirements consained in the foregoing 
sections of this act: Provided, That the con- 
struction of the bridge mentioned in this sec- 
tion sball be commenced within eighteen 
months from the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, May 17, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXI.—An Act authorizing the Erec- 
tion of a Public Building in Rockland, 
Maine. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, aud is hereby, authorized and 
directed to purchase at private sale a lot of 
land situate in the city of Rockland, Maine, 
suitable for a site for a public building to ac- 
commodate the custom-house, post office, and 
any other offices of the General Government 


iin said city; and to erect thereon a building 


for the purposes afuresaid, the cost of said 
site and building being limited to fifty thou- 


| sand dollars, of which amount tweaty-five 


thousand dollars are hereby appropriated, to 
be paid from any money in the Treasury not 


|| otherwise appropriated: Provided, Thar no 


money appropriated shall be expended until a 
good title is obtained to the site, aforesaid, 
and the State of Maine shall cede jurisdiction 


over the same to the United States, and shall 
also duly release and relinquish to the United 
States the right to tax or in any way assess 
said site or the property of the United States 
that may be thereon during the time that the 
United States shall be or remain the owner 
thereof. 
APPROVED, May 17, 1872, 


Cuar. CLXXII.—An act making Appropri- 
ations to supply Deficiencies in the Appro- 
priations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and for 
former years, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
service of the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, or for the 
period and purposes hereinafter expressed, 
namely: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


For cartage for the House of Representa- 
tives, three thousand dollars; and construct- 
ive cartage shall not hereafter be paid for, - 
but all articles delivered on the trip shall be 
paid for as one load. And for a deficiency 
in the appropriation for folding documents, 
including pay of folders and material there- 
for, thirty thousand dollars. 

To pay the official reporters of the Globe in 
each House the amount which the Comptroller 
of the Treasury may find severally due. them 
for services during the sessions of the Forty- 
Second Congress, under the eighteenth section 
of the act entitled ‘‘Anact making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and for 
other purposes,” approved July twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 

‘That the Speaker is hereby authorized to 
empioy a clerk, at a salary of eighteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and no appointment 
on the Doorkeeper’s roils shall be made to 
take the place of the person hitherto detailed 
as clerk to the Speaker, and from March first 
to the close of this fiscal year, six hundred 
dollars are hereby appropriated for his salary. 


SENATE, 


That the payment of mileage of Senators 
for actual attendance at the session of the 
Senate convened on the tenth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and _seventy-one, by procla- 
mation of the President, is hereby author- 
ized. . 

For miscellaneous items, fifteen thousand 
dollars. l 

For labor, seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For furniture, three thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For expenses of heating and ventilating 
apparatus for fiscal year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, four han- 


dred dollars. 


For compensation of John C. Knowlton, 
for service as messenger in the Senate dur- 
ing the month of April, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, one handred and twenty dollars. 

To pay Rives and Bailey for complete sets 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
farnished to Senators who had not previously 
received them, under the act of Jaly fourth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, three thou- 
sand and five dollars. 

For clerks to committees, pages, horses, 
and carryalls, ten thousand dollars. 


CAPITOL POLICE. 


For captain of the police, two hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars; for two lHeutenants, at 
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three hundred dollars each ;. and twenty-eight 
privátes, at three hundred and eighty-four 
dollars each; in all, eleven thousand six bun- 
dred and forty dollars. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


For contingent expenses of the Library of 
Congress, rendered necessary by the copyright 
business of said Library, five hundred dollars. 
To enable the disbursing agent of the joint Com- 
mittee on the Library to balance sundry frac- 
tional overdrafts in the following funds, for the 
fiscal years of eighteen hundred and seventy- 

- one and eighteen hundred and seventy-two, two 

~ hundred and fifty-seven dollars and eight cents, 
the sameto be placed to the credit of the junds 
named in the amount specified to each ; fund 
for purchase of books, twelve dollars and ninety- 
eight cents ; fund for purchase of law books, 
twenty-five dollars and seventy-nine cents; 
fund for purchase of periodicals, two dollars 
and sixty-five cents; fund for exchange of pub- 
lic documents, six dollars and seventy ceuts ; 
fund for repairs, etc., of buildings in Botanic 
Garden, seventy-five dollars and seventeen 
cents ; fund for improving Botanic Garden, one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; fund for con- 
tingent expenses of Library, eight dollars and 
seventy-nine cents. 

To pay Rives and Bailey for the reporting 
and publication of the debates and proceed- 
ings of the Forty-First Congress, under the 
joint resolution approved March three, eight- 
cen hundred and sixty-nine, and contract of 
April fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, so far as may have been provided for by 
law, two thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six dollars and ninety-cight cents, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


For extra clerk hire necessitated by unusual 
labor in preparing for the session of the tri- 
bunal of arbitration at Geneva, five thousand 
dollars, 

For publishing the laws of the third session 
of the Forty-First Congress and of the first 
session of the Forty-Second Congress in pam- 
phiet form, five thousand dollars, 

For publishing the laws of the first session 
of the Forty- First Congress in newspapers, two 
thousand one hundred dollars. 

Por publishing the laws of the second ses- 
sion of the Forty-First Congress in news- 

. papers, six thousand one hundred and twelve 
dollars, 
Foreign Intercourse. 


For salaries of envoys extraordinary, and 
ministers plenipotentiary, and ministers resi- 
dent, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, forty two 
thousand dollars; and for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, fifty thousand dollars; and in settling the 
accounts of John P. Hale, late minister to 
Spain, the accounting officers of the Treasury 
shall allow him salary to the first of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, at which time 
his health was so far restored as to be able to 
travel, and the sum necessary to pay the same 
is hereby appropriated. And the Secretary 
of State is hereby authorized to allow the 
payment of such sums as the President shall 
approve to the consuls of the United States at 
„Algiers, Boulogne, Lyons, Marseilles, Nantes, 
Nice, and Rheims, as compensation for exira- 
ordinary services during the late war in Europe: 
Provided, That the total sum so expended shall 
not exceed the unexpended balance of the 
amount appropriated by the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs of the act entitled ‘‘ Anact making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year endiug June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
-and- for other purposes,” approved March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 


‘Forcontingent expenses of the United States 


consulates for blank books and stationery, for | 


the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy one, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars; and for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For pay of dragoman at the consulate at 
Constantinople from April first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixiy-six, to March thirty-first, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, four hundred 
dollars. 

For improvements and alteration of the 
Protestant cemetery in Malaga, Spain, five 
hundred dollars. 

To reimburse the consul ofthe United States 
in the city of Mexico for the care of the Prot- 
estant American cemetery during the past 
year, for the current fiscal year, and to pay 
salary of keeper, five hundred dollars, one 
thousand one hundred and five dollars. 

For the annual proportion of the United 
States of the expenses of Cape Spartel light, 
on the coast of Morocco, two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. : 

Por additional expenses of the United States 
legation in France, consequent upon the re- 
moval of the seat of Government from Paris to 
Versailles, eight hundred dollars. 

To defray the extraordinary expenses of the 
American minister to the kingdom of Italy 
occasioned by the removal of its capital from 
Turin to Florence and from Florence to Rome, 
six thousand dollars. 

To enable Robert C. Schenck, minister to 
Great Britain, to pay his private amanuensis, 
as provided by joint resolution approved Jan- 
uary eleventh, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, from the date of the approval of said 
joint resolution to July first, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, one thousand one hundred 
and eighty dollars. 


For repairs to the consular building at Tan- 
giers, three thousand dollars, or so much | 


thereof as may be necessary, to be expended 


under the direction of the Secretary of State, | 


to be available until the end of the next fiscal 
year, 


For the relief and protection of American | 


seamen in foreign countries, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 
Inquiry respecting Food Fishes. 

For continuing the inquiry into the cause 
of the decrease of the food fisnes of the coast 
and of the lakes, three thousand five hundred 
dollars, ~ 

For preparation of the illustrations, tables, 
and so forth, of the report of the United States 
commissioner of fish and fisheries, five hun- 
dred doliars. 


UNITED STATES MINTS AND BRANCHES. 
Branch Mint, San Francisco, California. 


For wages of work men and adjusters, twenty- 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Branch Mint, Carson City, Nevada. 


For salaries and expenses, (deficiency dar- 
ing fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy,) three thousand dol- 
lars. 

For wages of workmen aud adjusters, for 
fiseal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, six thousand dol- 
lars. F 

For contingent expenses, to wit, for sundry 
miscellaneous items, including wood, charcoal, 
and freight, for the fiscal year ending June 


thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, | 


twelve thousand four hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of the same char- | 


acter, for the fiscal years ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, three 
thousand dollars. For this amount, deficiency 


in the construction of the assay office, Boise 
City, Idaho Territory, two thousand ninety-two 
dollars and five cents. 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 

Contingent expenses under the act of Au- 
gastsixth, eighteen hundred and forty-six : for 
the collection, safe-keeping, transferring, and 
disbursement of the public moneys, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. ; 

To pay deficiencies in the salaries of officers, 
clerks, and others in the officeof the As-istant 
Treasurer in New York city for the present 
fiscal year, nine thousand three hundred and 
four dollars. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


District of Columbia. 


To pay the Governor, secretary, and three 
members of the Board of Publie Works of 
the District of Columbia such sums as may be 
due them for salaries from the date of their 
commissions to the first of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, three thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one dollars and fourteen 
cents, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary. 

To pay the members of the Board of Health 
from the date of their appointment to the first 
of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, at 
two thousand dollars each per aunum, twelve 
thousand one bundred and ninety-iwo doliars 
and fifty-six cents, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

For compensation tothe president and mem- 
bers of the council of the District of Colum- 
bia, for the session commencing on the eighth 
of November, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, two thousand eight hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

For deficiency in appropriation for legisla- 
tive expenses of Montana Territory, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy two, the same to beexpended 
in publishing the laws and journals of the last 
session of the Legislature of said Territory, 
the sum of five thousaud dollars, 

Yor printing and binding house and council 
journals of the fifth session of the Legislative 
Assembly of Montana Territory, two thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of members of the fifth 
Legislature of Montana Territory, eigut hun- 
dred and seventeen dvilars. 

For rent of office, salary of messenger, 
furniture, carpet, postage, and other incidenial 
expenses of the secretary of the Territory of 
New Mexico, for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
one thousand three hundred and filiy dollars 
and eighty-two cents. 

For expenses of the secretary’s office of the 
Territory of Arizona, rent of office, fuel, lights, 
printing, postage, storage of furniture, aud so 
forth, three thousand dollars, 

For expenses of the secretary’s office of the 
Territory of Wyoming, fuel, lights, stationery, 
postage, and so forth, one thousand two huu- 
dred dollars. 

For miscellaneous printing. and printing 
journals of council and house of the nine- 
teenth annual session of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory of Utah, one thousand 
seven hundred and fiity dollars and forty cents, 
_ For deficiency of appropriation for legisla- 
live expenses of the Territory of Dakota, for 
the fiscal years euding June thirty, e giieen 
hundred and seventy-one, aud June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, viz: for 
printing and binding, fourthousand three han 
dred and seventy-five dollars ; for office rent, 
four hundred and twenty-five dollars 3 forin- 
cidental expenses, twelve hundred doliars; in 
all, six thousand dollars. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 
For stamps, paper, and dies for the use of 
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the office of interval revenue, two hundred | 


and fifty thousand dollars. 
CAPTURED AND ABANDONED PROPERTY. 


in the recovery of property claimed to have 


accrued or belonged to-the United States | 


through the suppression of the rebellion, and 
for settling the accounts of agents employed 
in recovering such property, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, thirty thousand dollars. 

UNITED STATES COAST SURVEY. 

For repairs and maintenance of the comple- 
ment of vessels used in the Coast Survey, per 
act of March second. [third,] eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, thirty thousand dollars. 


For pay and rations of the engineers for the | 


steamers used in the Coast Survey, no longer 

supplied by the Navy Department, ten thon- 

sand dollars. s 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES, 

For the completion of the building for cus- 
tom-house at Astoria, Oregon, twenty thou- 
sand four bundred and foriy-two dollars and 
fifty cents, and for fencing, grading, sidewalks, 
sewerage, and otber matters indispensable to 
iis completion, five thousand six hundred and 
eighty-six dollars and forty cents; in all, 
twenty-six thousand one hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars and ninety cents. 

For continuing the work on the new State 


Department building during the balance of the | 


present fiscal year, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Tor extension and repair of the building for 
custom-house and post office at Baltimore, 
Maryland, fitty thousand dollars. 


For completion of the building for marine | 


hospital at Chicago, Illinois, seventy-seven 
thousand three hundred and eighty-three dol- 
lars and eighty-nine cents; and for grading 
and fencing, thirteen thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars and five cents; and 
to make good the damage done to the building 
and loss by fire, fourteen thousand and sixty 
dollars and fifty cents; in all, one hundred 
and five thousand four hundred and thirty-one 
dollars and forty-four cents. 


For continuation of the construction of the | 


building for custom house at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For completing the building for custom- 
house at Portland, Maine, ten thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one dollars. 

For completing the building for post office 
and court-house at Portland, Maine, fifteen 


thousand three hundred and ninety-eight dol- 


lars. 

For putting a new roof on the custom and 
post office building at Newport, in the State 
of Rhode Island, to be so arranged as to 
afford an additional story, and for remodelling 
the interior of said building, and such other 
repairs as may be necessary, the sum of eleven 


thousand two hundred and forty-one dollars | 


and seventy-five cents. oe 
For additional machinery for the appraisers: 
stores in Puiladelphia, Pennsylvania, five 


and filty-five cents. 
For grading, paving, sidewalks, and fences 
of the approaches to the building for custom- 


house at Saint Paul, Minnesota, fifteen thou- | 


sand nine hundred and eleven dollars and fifty 
cents. 

For rent of the office of Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at Saint Louis, Missouri, 
one thousand five hundred dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the remain- 
der of the present fiscal year, and for fitting up 
the office, one thousand dollars. 


| priated to be paid 


To reimburse the city of Detroit, Michigan, 


| the amount expended in laying a wood pave- 
| ment in front of the marine hospital property 

For payment of neeessary expenses incurred jj 
in defending snits against the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, or his agents, and for defence of the | 
United States in respect to such property, and | 


in said city, eighteen hundred dollars. 

To supply furniture for the new custom- 
house at Machias, Maine, three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-six dollars. 


TREASURY, MISCELLANEOUS. 


For rebuilding the light stations at Manistee, 
Michigan, which were destroyed by fire on the 
eighth of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs and preservation of public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, fifty thousand dollars. 

For re arranging the heating apparatus of 
the Treasury building, according to plans to 
be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
nineteen thousand eight hundred and forty 
dollars, which shall be available to the close 


i . . . . 
of the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 


hundred and seventy-three. 

For furniture and repairs of furniture for 
public buildings under the control of the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal years prior 
to the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, tree thousand two hundred 
and fifty-three doilars and eighty-five cents. 

For repairs and preservation of public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for fiscal years prior to the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
seven thousand six hundred aad fiity dollars 
and ninety-two ceuts, 

For re-establishing lights and other aids to 
navigation on the southern coast for the fiscal 
years prior to the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-eight dollars and ninety 
cents: Providéd, That this and the two imme- 
diately preceding paragraphs do not involve 
any appropriation from the Treasury, but are 
merely an authorization to the proper officers 
to make upon the books of the Treasury trans- 
fer entries to settle certain accounts. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
settle the accounts of collectors of customs 
acting as superintendents of lights, outside 
the districts for which they are appointed, for 
expenditures already made in pursuance of 
law, and which will not involve any actual 
expenditure, a transfer on the books of the 
Treasury of such sums as may be necessary is 
hereby authorized. 

For vaults, safes, and locks for publie build- 
ings under the coutrol-of the Treasury Depart- 
mentfor fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-two, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

That the salary of the Second Comptroller 
of the Treasury shall, after the thirtieth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
be five thousand dollars per annum. 

To pay John P. Bruce the amount appro: 
him by the act of July ff- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, for 
printing for the third session of the Legisla- 


| ture of the Territory of Montana, but which 


has not been paid but is now directed to be 
paid to him, aud his receipt shall be deemed 


| a sufficient voucher for payment of the same 
i by the accounting officers of the Treasury, 


thousand five hundred and fifty-nine doHars || seven hundred and ninety-six dollars and 


ninety cents. S 

To pay John Gordon, messenger in the Post 
Office Department, for extra service from 
March fourth, eighteen hundred and fifiy- 
three, to March third, eighteen hundred aud 
fifty-seven, five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay certain gaugers employed in the thirty- 
second district of the State of New York, 
under the late collector of internal revenue, 
J. F. Bailey, fees earned by them during part 
of the month of March, eighteen hundred and 


seventy, seven hundred and four dollars and 
twenty cents. 

For the payment of the salary of the secre- 
tary of the Territory of New Mexico, as super- 
intendent of pubiic buildings and grounds for 
the years ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, and June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, two thou- 
sand dollars; and so much of the second sec- 
tion of the act of July twenty-seven, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight (Statutes-at- Large, 
chapter CCLXXI1), as grants a salary to the 
secretary of said Territory as superintendent 
of public buildings and grounds, is hereby 
repealed, the repeal to take effect at the end 
of the current fiseal year. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the annual salary of the United States 
marshal of Nebraska from the date of the 
admission of the State, at the rate of two 
hondred dollars per annum, one thousand 
one hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may. be necessary. 

To pay O. P. Rockwell, late mail contractor 
in Utah Territory, balance due him, one thou- 
sand three hundred and ten dollars and sixty- 
three cents, 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Military Establishment. 


For the pay department, for the allowance 
to the officers of the Army for transportation 
of themselves and their baggage, when travel- 
ling on duty, without troops, escort, or sup- 
plies, ninety thousand dollars. 


Quartermaster’s Department. 


For regular supplies, consisting of fuel for 
officers, enlisted men, guards, hospitals, store- 
houses and offices, and for forage in kind for 
the horses, mules, and oxen of the quarter- 
master’s department at the several posts and 
stations, and with the armies in the field ; for 
the horses of the several regiments of cavalry, 
the batteries of artillery, and such companies 
of infantry as may be mounted, and for the 
authorized number of officers’ horses when 
serving in the field and at the outposts, includ- 
ing bedding for the animals; of straw for sol- 
diers’ bedding; and of stationery, including 
blank books for the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, certificates for discharged soldiers, 
blank forms for the pay and quartermaster’s 
departments, and for printing of division and 
department orders and reports, three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For the general and incidental expenses of 
the quartermaster’s department, consisting of 
postage on letters,and telegrams or dispatches, 
received and sent on public service; extra pay 
to soldiers employed under the direction of 
the quartermaster’s department, in the erec- 
tion of barracks, quarters, storehouses, and 
hospitals, in the construction of roads, and 
other constant labor, for periods of not less 
than ten days, under the acts of March second, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, and August 
fourth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, includ- 
ing those employed as clerks at division and 
department beadquarters and hospital stew- 
ards on clerical duty ; expenses of expresses 
to and from the frontier posts and armies in 
the field; of escorts to paymasters and other 
disbursing officers, aud to trains where mili- 
tary escorts cannot be furnished; expenses of 
the interment of officers killed in action, or 
who die when on duty in the field, or at posts 
on the frontiers and other places, when ordered 
by the Secretary of War, and of non-com mis- 
sioned officers and soldiers; authorized office 
furniture ; hire of laborers in the quarter- 
master’s department, including the hire of 
interpreters, spies, and guides for the Army} 
compensation of clerks to officers of the quar- 
termaster’s department; compensation ot for- 
age and wagon masters, authorized by the act 
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of July fifth, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight; for the apprehension, securing, and 
delivering of deserters, and the expenses inci- 
dent to their pursuit; and for the following 
expenditures required for the several regi- 
ments of cavalry, the batteries of light artil- 
lery, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, viz, the purchase of travelling 
forges, blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse 
aud mule shoes and nails, iron and steel for 
shoeing, hire of veterinary surgeons, medi- 
cines for horses and mules, picket-ropes, and 
for shoeing the horses of the corps named; 
also, generally, the proper and authorized 
expenses for the movement and operations of 
an army not expressly assigned to any other 
department, three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 
Barracks and quarters : 

For rent or hire of quarters for troops, 
and for officers on military duty; of store- 
houses for safe-keeping of military stores; 
of offices; of grounds for camps and can- 
tonments, and for temporary frontier sta- 
tions; for construction and repairs of tem- 
porary huts; of stables, and other military 
buildings at established posts; for construc- 
tion and repair of hospitals; and for repairs 
of buildings occupied by the Army, six hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That hereafter barracks and quarters, 
and all buildings and structures whatever of a 
permanent nature, shall be constructed upon 
special authority, to be given by act of Con- 
gress, except when constructed bythe troops; 
and uo such structures whose cost shall exceed 
twenty thousand dollars shall be erected or 
continued in erection unless by such authority 
so specially granted. 

Clothing and equipage : 

Wor purchase and manufacture of clothing, 
camp and garrison equipage, and for pre- 
serving and repacking stock of clothing, camp 
and garrison equipage, and materials on hand 
at the Schuylkill arsenal and other depots, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of Army clothing and 
equipage, fifty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That there shall be no claim upon the United 
States for the use of any patent forthe manner 
of or material for doing the same. 

Ordnance and ordnance stores: 

For purchase of ordnance and ordnance 
stores, to continue the armament of certain 
southern forts, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For establishing and maintaining national 
military cemeteries, fifty thousand dollars ; and 
the appropriations for collecting, drilling, and 
organizing volunteers, heretofore considered 
as permanent appropriations, are hereby con- 
tinued and made available for the service of 
the present fiscal year only, so far as the same 
may be necessary to pay the usual clerical 
service heretofore paid out of said appropria- 
tions in the War Department. À 


Miscellaneous. 


For payment of any balance due, or to be 
found due, during the present fiscal year, to 
any State, for costs, charges, and expenses 
contemplated and provided for in and by the 
act approved July twenty-seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, being an act to indem- 
nily certain States for expenses incurred by 
them in enrolling, equipping, and transporting 


troops for the defeuce of the United States | 


daring. the late rebellion, one million dollars. 


Signal Office. 
Observation and report of storms : 

For manufacture, purchase, or repair of me- 
teorological and other necessary instruments ; 
for telegraphing reports; for expenses of storm- 
signals, announcing probable approach and 
force of storms; for instrument-shelters; for 


hire, furniture, and expense of offices main- 
tained for public use in cities or posts receiv- 
ing reports; for maps, bulletins, and so forth, 
to be displayed in Chambers of Commerce and 
Board of Trade rooms, and for distribution ; 
for books and stationery; and for incidental 
expenses not otherwise provided for, sixty-one 
thousand and fifty dollars: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation, nor of any appro- 
priation for the several Departments of the 
Government, shall be paid to any telegraphic 
company which shall neglect or refuse to 
transmit telegraphic communications between 
said Departments, their officers, agents, or 
employees, under the provisions of the second 
section of chapter two hundred and thirty of 
the statutes of the United States for the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and at 
rates of compensation therefor to be estab- 
lished by the Postmaster General. 

To furnish transportation to insane volun- 
teer soldiers at any time entitled to be 
admitted into the Government hospital at 
Washington, one thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors at the 
Military Academy at West Point, twothousand 
dollars. 

Public buildings and grounds in and around 
Washington, under the chief of engineers of 
the War Department: for repairs and improve- 
ments, viz: for survey and map in accordance 
with the provisions of the joint resolution of 
July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For grading and paving circle at the inter- 
section of Vermont and Massachusetts avenues 
for fiscal years ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, and June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, five thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine dollars 
and eighty-two cents. 

For stationery for the office, one hundred 
and twenty-four dollars and thirty-two cents. 

For repairs on the Executive Mansion, ten 
thousand three hundred and forty-five dollars. 

For additional compensation to the assistant 


| doorkeeper at the Executive Mansion, for the 


fiscal year ending June thirteenth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, three hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

For the executive avenue and adjacent 
grounds, recently inclosed, for grading, pav- 
ing, and otherwise completing the work dur- 
ing the fiscal years ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
twenty-five thousand two hundred and nine- 
teen dollars and twenty five cents. 

Contingencies of the Army prior to July 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy: 

For fees of attorneys at law employed by the 
War Department; expenses of suits incurred 
previous to act of June twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, creating the Department 
of Justice ; the cost and charges of State pen- 
itentiaries for the care and maintenance of 
United States military convicts confined in 
them; the pay of detectives and scouts; and 
for compensation of provost marshals em- 
pose) by the Secretary of War in eighteen 
undred and sixty-two, fifty thousand dollars. 

Freedmen’s hospitals and asylum: 

To reimburse the commissary department 
for supplies furnished the Freedmen’s Bureau 
prior to June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, thirty-four thousand doilars. 

Military convicts at State penitentiaries : 

For payment of costs and charges of State 
penitentiaries for the care, clothing, mainte- 
nance, and medical attendance of United 
States military convicts confined in them, ten 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Seeretary of War to pay for 
additional clerical services heretofore em ployed 
by him in the investigation and settlement of 


accounts for abandoned and captured property, 
one thousand dollars. i 


NAYY DEPARTMENT. 


Naval Establishment. 
Marine corps: : 

For rent of quarters for officers, where there 
are no public quarters, one thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and thirteen cents. 

For forage for horses belonging. to field 
and staff officers of the marines, one thousand 
four hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
thirty-four cents. 

For indispensable miscellaneous articles for 
the use of the marine barracks at Brooklyn, 
New York, and for other posts, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one dollars and sixty cents, 

This item and the two preceding items are 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, 

For hire of officers’ quarters where there 
are no publie quarters, eight thousand three 
hundred and fifty-four dollars. 

For forage for horses for field and staff offi- 
cers, three thousand five hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For pay account for per diem to Marine 
band, one thousand five hundred dollars. This 
item and the two preceding items are for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two. 

For completion of the survey of a ronte for 
a ship-canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, by the routes of Tehuantepec and 
Nicaragua, with reports upon the same, twenty 
thousand dollars; and to complete the survey 
of the Darien route, five thousand dollars, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Pension Office. 


To reimburse the contingent fund of the 
Pension Office for expenses incurred in re- 
moving the papers and files of said office to 
the Seaton House, and in refitting rooms in 
said building, the sum of ten thousand five 
huudred and fifty-seven dollars and seventy- 
eight cents. 

To pay six clerks of class one and six clerks 
of class two, to be employed in the examina- 
tion of claims for pensions to the survivors of 
the war of eighteen hundred andtwelve, which 
the Secretary is hereby authorized to employ 
for one year, and no longer, fifieen thousand 
six hundred dollars; and this appropriation is 
available for said purpose for one year, and 
rio longer, 

For deficiency for fuel and lights in the 
Interior Department, one thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-two dollars. ` 


Land Office. 

For contingent expenses ‘of district land 
offices for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, five thousand 
dollars. . 

To supply deficiency in the appropriation 
for the expense of depositing public moneys 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, eight thousand 
dollars; and for a deficiency in the appropri- 
ations for clerks in the office of the surveyor 
general of California, five hundred dollars. 


Patent Office. 


To provide for the plates of an official Ga- 
zette of the Patent Office abstracts of the draw- 
ings of patents issued, thirteen thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents: Provided, That one copy 
of said Gazette shall be furnished to each Sen- 
ator, Representative, and Delegate in Con- 
gress; and oue copy each shall be sent to eight 
such public libraries as may be designated by 
each Senator, Representative, and Delegate, 
and two copies to the Library of Congress: 
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Provided further, That a subscription price 
of vot less than five dollars per annum for said 
Gazette shall be charged to each subscriber; 
and all sums received from such subscription 
shall be, on or before the first day of each 
month, paid into the Treasury. 


For the Public Printing. 

For the additional expense of printing and 
stitching the Patent Office official Gazette, with 
the abstracts of specifications and drawings, 
five thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

Census. 


To supply a deficiency in the appropriation 


for the expenses of the ninth census, twenty | 


thousand dollars, and such sum as may be 
necessary to pay the remainder due’ census- 


takers, for taking the eighth census : Provided, | 


That the amount of money paid under this 
appropriation shall not exceed in all twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 


Public Works. 

- Columbia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb: 
for furnishing and fitting up the buildings of 
the institution, six thousand dollars, 

For repairs of buildings of said institute 
during fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-two, three thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

To commence the proper fitting up, in a 
fire-proof manner, of the vacant apartments in 
the Smithsonian Institution building for the 
proper distribution and exhibition of the 
Government collections of natural history, 
geology, and mineralogy, five thousand dol- 

ars. 

For the preparation and publication of the 
maps, charts, geological sections, and other 
engravings necessary to illustrate the final 
report of the United States geological sur- 
vey of the Territories, by Professor Hayden, 
ten thousand dollars, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

For the payment of clerks in the office of 
the surveyor general of the State of Louisiana, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the repair and improvement of the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, to be expended under 
the direction of the warden and vestry of 
Washington parish, District of Columbia, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the completion of the United States 
court-house at Charleston, South Carolina, one 
hundred and two dollars and eight cents. 


Capitol Extension. 


For the purpose of buying and putting in 
place a new boiler, water-tank, and steam- 
pump in the south wing of the Capitol, ten 
thousand dollars; and the disbursing clerk of 
the Interior Department is hereby required to 
disburse all moneys appropriated for the Uni- 
ted States Capitol extension and improvement 
of the grounds, and to receive therefor an 
anuual compensation of one thousand dollars, 
to be paid from said appropriation, from Oc- 
tober first, eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 
Provided, That in the adjustment of the ac- 
counts of F. W. Clemons, late disbursing 
agent of the Capitol extension, the accounting 
oflicers of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
and directed to allow him the sum of eight 
hundred dollars, to be paid from the appropri- 
ations heretofore made for expenses of the 
ninth census, as compensation for increased 
responsibility and labor in disbursing said 
appropriations from October first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, to September thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. — 

For additional lamps and service-pipe in the 
east and west parks, Capitol grounds, four 
thousand dollars. 


| 


l 


Indian Bureau. 
„For this amount, to pay to the Seneca In- 
dians the interest due on the sum of forty 
thousand dollars, held in trust for them as 


| provided in the treaty of February twenty- 


third, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, from 
June eighteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight, the date of the ratification of said treaty, 
to November first, eighteen huadred and sev- 
enty-one, the date when interest on stocks 


| purchased with said sum of forty thousand 
| dollars commenced to accrue, six thousand 


seven hundred and thirty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents, which amount shall be paid 
direct to said Seneca Indians, and not to an 
agent, attorney, or other person claiming to 
act for them. 

For this amount, to replace the sum appro- 
priated by the act of July twenty-eighth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, under the provision 
of the sixth article of treaty with the Semi- 
noles of March twenty-first, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, aud ninth article of the treaty 
with the Creeks of June fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, for the erection of 
agency buildings on the reservations of said 
tribes, twenty thousand dollars. 

For this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to supply the Kaw tribe of Indians 
in Kansas with subsistence, to relieve their 


| immediate and pressing wants, the same to be 


reimbursed to the United States, from the 
proceeds of the sale of lands of the said In- 
dians, when the same shall have been sold 
under existing treaty stipulations, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for subsisting the Navajo In- 
dians in New Mexico, for the fiscal year end- 


| ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 


enty-two, sixty thousand dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to subsist the Apache Indians 
of Arizona and New Mexico during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year, who shall 
be upon the reservation and peacefully remain 
there, or who shall otherwise maintain peaceful 
relations with the United States, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the subsistence, civilization, 
and care of the Arickaree, Gros Ventre, and 
Mandan Indians, at Fort Berthold agency, 
Dakota, during the remainder of the present 
fiscal year, forty thousand dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the subsistence of the In- 
dians at the Milk River ageney, in Montana 
(including eight thousand Sioux now collected 
at that place), for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
one hundred thousand dollars. : 

For this amount, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, in 
providing subsistence and clothing for the 
Osage Indians, and aiding them in establish- 
ing themselves in their new homes, to be re- 
imbursed to the United States from the interest 
on the net proceeds of the sale of their lands 
in Kansas, as provided by the second article 
of the treaty with the Greatand Little Osages, 
of September twenty-nine, eighteen bundred 
and sixty-five, and the twelfth section of the 


act of July fifteen, eighteen hundred and | 


seventy, fifty thousand dollars: Provided, 
Thart no person shall receive any part of the 
money appropriated by thisactfor any services 
or pretended services as attorney, counsellor, 
or agent, for auy tribe, or Indian, or Indians, 
for whom any part of these appropriations are 
made. Any person violating this provision 
shail be deemed gulity of a misdemeanor, and 


shall be fined in double the amount so received. || 


For this amount, being the balance on 
aceount due the Quapaw tribe of Indians for 


a certain tract of land in the State of Kansas, 
containing seven thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two hundredths acres, ceded by said 
tribe tothe United States in accordance with 
the terms of the fourth article of the treaty 
with Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, 
Quapaws, confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, Oitawas of Blanch- 
ard’s Fork and Roche de Beeuf, and certain 
Wyandotts, concluded February twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven (Statutes, 
volume fifteen, page five hundred and thir- 
teen), four thousand five hundred dollara and 
forty cents. 

For this amount, to be taken from any funds: 
in the Treasury of the United States belong- 
ing to the eonfederated bands of Peorias, 
Kaskaskias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, to make 
good to the Quapaw tribe of Indians the esti- 
mated value of eighteen thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-two and fifty hundredths 
acres of land lying south of Kansas, ceded 
by them to the United States under the terms 
of the fourth article of the treaty with the 
Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, Qaa- 
paws, confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, Ottawas of Blanch- 
ard’s Fork and Roche de Boeuf, and certain 
Wyandotts, concluded February twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven (Statutes, 
volume fifteen, page five hundred and thir- 
teen), which lands were, by the twenty-sec- 
ond article of said treaty, granted and suld to’ 
the confederated bands of Peorias, Kaskas- 
kias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, at the same 
tate as paid by the Government, twenty-one 
thousand. three hundred dollars and eighty- 
seven cents. 

JUDICIAL, 


District Courts of the United States. 


For salaries of district judges for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, fourteen thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the courts of 
the United States, including the District of 
Columbia; for jurors and witnesses, and ex- 
penses of suits in which the United States are 
concerned; of prosecutions. for offenses com- 
mitted against the United States; forthe safe- 
keeping of prisoners; and for the expenses 
which may be incurred in the enforcement of 
the act of February twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, for the four months 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, one million dollars. 

To enable the commissioners on revision of 
the statutes of the United States to expedite 
the work and furnish clerical and other assist- 
ance, and supply contingencies, the sum of 
nine thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, 
to be paid from time to time as the work pro- 
gresses, upon vouchers approved by all the 
commissioners: Provided, That this appropri- 
ation shall continue available until June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

To enable the clerk of the Court of Claims 
to pay attorneys’, commissioners’, and mar- 
shals’ fees for the years ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, eight 
bundred dollars; and for attorneys’ and com- 
missioners’ fees, paid by the clerk of the court 
in excess of the appropriations for the year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, three hundred and forty-one dollars 
and fourteen cents. 

To purchase books for the Department of 
Justice, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his discretion to pay the judgment entered by 
the circuit court of the United States for the 
northern district of Florida, in the c»se of 
Theodore T. Edgerton against Jesse W. Cale 


730. 
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peper, deputy collector and inspector of cus- 
toms at Cedar Keys, district of Saint Marks, 
Florida, on the seventeenth day of December, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, for the sum of 
twenty-seven thousand four hundred dollars, 
with costs, twenty-six dollars, and interest at 
the rate of six per centum per annum from 
date of judgment until paid, a sufficient sum 
is hereby appropriated. 

Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury be author- 
ized and directed, in the adjustment of the 
accounts of William E. Parker, United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Texas, to 
allow eight hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and seventy-five cents, money paid by ‘said 
Parker for the travelling expenses of Thomas 
H. Duval, judge of the western district of 
Texas, for holding two terms of the United 
States circuit and district court at Galveston, 
and one at Brownsville, in Texas, under the 
direction of Mr. Justice Swayne. 

Src. 2. That the proper accounting officers 
be, and bereby are, authorized and required, 
in the settlement of all accounts for the ser- 
vices of laborers, workmen, and mechanics, 
employed by or on behalf of the Government 
of the United States, between the twenty-fifth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
the date of the act constituting eight hours a 
day’s work for all such laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics, and the nineteenth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-niue, the 
date of the proclamation of the President 
concerning such pay, to settle and pay for the 
same, without reduction on account of reduc- 
tion of hours of labor by said act, when it 
shall be made to appear that such was the 
sole cause of the reduction of wages, and a 
sufficient sum for said purpose is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

sxe. 8, That all persons born in the dis- 
trict of country formerly known as the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States at this time, are citizens 
of the United States in the same manner as 
if born elsewhere in the United States, 

Sec. 4. That the appropriation for building 
a pier at Lewes, Delaware, contained in sec- 
tions twelve and thirteen of the act approved 
July fifteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, and for other purposes,” be, 
and the same is hereby, continued unul June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

Sec, 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay to the lawful owners, or their legal 
representatives, of all cotton seized after the 
thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, by the agents of the Government 
unlawfully andin violation of their instructions, 
the net proceeds, without interest, of the sales 
of said cotton actually paid into the Treasury 
of the United States: Provided, That the 
receipt thereof shall be taken and received in 
fuli salisiaction of all claims against the Uni- 
ted States for or on account of the seizure of 
said cotton; and a sufficient sum for such 
payment is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated: And provided further, That the fore- 
going provisions shall not apply to any claim 
now pending before the Court of Claims, nor 
to any claim not filed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment within six months after the passage of 
this act; and the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars is hereby appropriated for the payment 
of the necessary expenses of defending the 
United States in respect to claims for said 
proceeds, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Approved, May 18, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXIUI.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “An Act to establish and to pro- 
tect National Cemeteries,” approved Feb- 
ruary twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty seven. 

Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to select the superintend- 
ents of the national cemeteries from merit- 
orious and trustworthy soldiers, either commis- 
sioned officers or enlisted men of the volunteer 
or regular Army, who have been honorably 
mustered out or discharged from the service 
of the United States, and who may have been 
disabled for active field service in the line of 
duty. : 

Src. 2. That the superintendents of the 
national cemeteries shall receive for their 
compensation from sixty dollars to seventy- 
five dollars per month, according to the extent 
and importance of the cemeteries to which 
they may be respectively assigned, to be 
determined by the Secretary of War; and 
they shall also be furnished with quarters and 
fuel, as now provided at the several ceme- 
teries. 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

APPROVED, May 18, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXIV.—An Act authorizing the 
Secreiary of War to pay certain Certificates 
issued for Fortification purposes in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized ‘and directed to cause to 
be paid certain certificates or vouchers is- 
sued pursuant to military authority, at Law- 
rence, Kansas, in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, for services performed in the 
erection of fortifications at that point, as 
recommended by General James H., Hardie, 
Inspector General of the United States Army, 
of his investigation into the claims of citizens 
of Kansas, reported to the War Department, 
and that the amount theteof be paid out of 
any funds under the control of the War 
Department. Said certificates shall be paid 
upon presentation to the Secretary of War, or 
such disbursing officer as he shall appoint for 
that purpose; and such payments sbali not 
exceed in the aggregate the sum of three 
thousand dollars. 

APPROVED, May 18, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXV.—An Act to allow the Pleas- 
ure Yacht “Red Hot,” to take the Name 
of‘ Addie Parker,” and be registered under 
that Name. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the pleasure yacht 
registered at New Bedford, named ‘‘Red Hot,’’ 


may, instead thereof, take the name of ‘‘Addie | 


Parker,’’ and be registered under that name. 
APPROVED, May 18, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXVI.—An Act to fix the Times 


for holding United States Courts in the 

Eighth Circuit. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the circuit court of 
the United States for the several districts com- 
prising the eighth judicial circuit shall here- 
atter be held as follows: 

Missouri: 
In the districts of Missouri, commencing on 


the third Monday of March and the third 
Monday of September in each year. 


Arkansas: 
In the eastern district of Arkansas, com- 
mencing on the second Monday of April and 
the fourth Monday of October in each year, 


Nebraska: À 
In the district of Nebraska, commencing 
on the first Monday in May and the second 
Monday in November in each year. 


Iowa: 

In the district of Towa, commencing on the 
second Monday of May and the second Mon- 
day of October in each year. 

Kansas: 
Inthe district of Kansas, commencing on the 
first Mowday of June and the fourth Monday 
of November in each year. 


Minnesota: 

In the district of Minnesota, commencing on 
the third Monday in June and the second Mon- 
day of December in each year. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect on the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two; and all acts prescribing other times for 
holding the terms of said courts are, so far as 
they conflict with this act, hereby repealed, 

Sec. 8. That no action, suit, proceeding, or 
process in any of the said courts shall abate or 
be rendered invalid by reason of this act, but 
the same shall, in the several districts, be 
deemed to be returnable to, pending and tri- 
able in, the terms and circuit courts hereby 
established, next after the return day thereof. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. — 


Cuar. CLXAXVII.—An Act regulating the 
Mode of makiug private Contracts with 
Indians. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That hereafter no con- 
tract or agreement of any kind shall be made 
by any person with any tribe of Indians, or 
individual Indian or Indians, not a citizen of 
the United States, for the payment or delivery 
of any money or other thing of value, in pres- 
ent orin prospective, or for the granting or 
procuring any privilege to him or her, or any 
other person or persons in consideration of 
services for said Indians relative to their lands, 
or to any claims growing out of, or in refer-. 
ence- to, annuities, instalments, or other 
moneys, claims, demands, or thing, under 
laws or treaties with the United S:ates, or 
official acts of any officers thereof, or in any 
way connected with or due from the United 
States, unless such contract or agreement be 
in writing, and executed and approved in the 
manner hereinafter directed, . 

Sec. 2, That all contracts or agreements 
between such parties and for such purposes 
as named in the first section of this act shall 
be in writing, a duplicate or copy of which 
shall be delivered to each party thereto, as 
hereinafter provided. All such contracts shall 
be executed before a judge of a courtof record 
and approved in writing thereon by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior aud Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Such contract or agreement 
shall contain the names of all parties in inter- 
est, their residence and occupation; but those 
made with a tribe by their tribal authorities, 
the scope of authority and the reason for exer- 
cising that authority shall be given specifically. 
Such contracts or agreements shali state the 
time when and place where made, the partic- 
ular purpose for which made, the special thing 
or things to be done under it, and, if.for the 
collection of money, the basis of the claim, 
the source from which it is to be collected, 
the disposition to be made of it when collected, 
the amount or rate per centum of the fee in 
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all cases; and if any contingent matter or |i 
condition constitutes a part of the contract or 
agreement it shall be specifically set forth: 
Provided, That all such contracts shall have 


aftixed limited time to run, and shall be invalid |! 


uuless so limited: And provided, That tuch 
contracts shall not be assignable, in whole or 
in part, anless the names of the assignees and 
their residences and occupations be entered 
in writing upon the contract, and the consent 
of the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to such assignment 
be also indorsed thereon: And be it further 
provided, That the judge before whom such 
contract or agreement is executed shall certify 
officially the time when and place where such 
contract or agreement was executed, and that 
jt was in bis presence, and who are the inter- 
ested parties thereto, as stated to him at the 
time, the parties present making the same; 
the source and extent of authority claimed at 
the time by the contracting parties to make 
the contract or agreement, and whether made 
in person or by agent or attorney of either 
party or parties. 

Sec. 3. That no money shall be paid to any 
agent or attorney by an officer of the United 
States under any such contract or agreement, 
other than the fees due him for. services ren- 
dered thereunder; but the moneys due the tribe, 
Indian, or Indians, as the case may be, shall 
be paid by the United States, through its own 
officers or agents. to the party or parties en- 
titled thereto: Provided, That no money or 
thing shall be paid to any person for services 
under such contract or agreement, until sach 
person shall have first fled with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs a sworn statement, 
showing each particular act of service under 
the contract, giving date and fact in detail, 
and the Secretary of the Interior and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs shall determine 
therefrom whether, in their judgment, such 
contract or agreement has been complied wiih 
or fulfilled ; if so, the same may be paid, and 
if not, it shall be paid in proportion to the 
services rendered under the contract: Pro- 
vided. That all such contracts or agreements 
hereafter made in violation of the provisions 
of this act are hereby declared null and void, 
and all money or other thing of value paid to 
any person by any Indian or tribe, or any one 
else for or on his or their behalf, on account 
of such services, in excess of the amount ap- 
proved by said Commissioner and Secretary 
for such services, may be recovered by suit 
in the name of the United States in any court 
ofthe United States, regardless of the amount 
in controversy, one balf of which shall be paid 
to the person suing for the same, and the other 
half shall be paid into the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States for the use of the Indian or tribe by 
or for whom it was paid; and the person so 
receiving said money, and his aiders and abet- 
tors, shall, in addition to the forfeiture of said 
sum,be subject to prosecution for misdemeanor 
in any court of the United States, and, on con- 
viction, shall be fined not less than one thou 
sand dollars, and imprisoned not less than six 
months; and it shall be the duty of all district | 
attorneys of the United States to prosecute 
such cases when applied to to do so, and their 
failure and refusal shall be ground for their 
removal from office; and any Indian agent or | 
other person in the employment of the United 
States who shall, in violation of the provisions 
of this act, advise, sanction, or in any way 
aid in the making of such contracts or agree- 
ments, in making such payments as are here 
prohibited, shall, in addition to the punishment 
berein imposed on the person making said con- 
tract or receiving said money, be, on convic- 
tion, dismissed from the service of the United 
States, and be forever disqualified from holding 


any office of profit or trust under the same. 
APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXVIH.—An Act to prohibit the | 


retention of Soldiers’ Discharges by Claim 
Agents and Attorneys. f 


Beit enacted +y the Senateand Houseof Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That any claim agent, 
attorney, or other person engaged in the col 


i lection of claims for pay, bounty, pension, or 


other allowances for any soldier, sailor, or 
marine, or for any commissioned officer of 
the military or naval forces, or who may have 
been a soldier, sailor, marine, or officer of 
the regular or volunteer forces of the United 
States, and honorably discharged, who shall 
retain, without the consent of the owner or 
owners thereof, or shall refuse to deliver or 
account for the same upon demand duly made 
by the owner or owners thereof, or by their 
agent or attorney, the discharge papers or 
land warrant of any such soldier, sailor, or 
marine, or commissioned officer, which may 
have been placed in his hands for the purpose 
of collecting said claims, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeunor, and shall, upon con- 
viction, be punished by fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or both, at the disere 
tion of the court, and shall thereafter be de- 
barred from prosecuting any such claim in any 
executive department of the Government. 
ApprRoveD, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXIX.—An Act to establish an 
additional Laud District in the Territory of 
Dakota. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That there be, and here- 


by is, established in the Territory of Dakota, | 


an additional land district, to be bounded and 
described as follows, and known as the Dakota 
land district, viz: beginning at a point on the 
north bank of the Missouri river, at the inter- 
section of- the line between ranges fifty-two 
and fifty-three; thence north, along said range 
line, to the forty-sixth parallel of north lari- 


tude; thence west, along said parallel, to the |! 


line between ranges fifty-seven and fifty-eight; 
thence south, along said range line, to the 
Missouri river; thence easterly, along the 
north bank of said stream, to the place of 
beginning. 

Sec. 2. That the land office for said district 
shall be located at Yankton, the capital of said 


Territory; and the President of the United | 


States is hereby authorized to appoint a regis- 
ter and a receiver for said land office, who 
shall receive the same salary and be governed 
by the same regulations as are provided by law 
tor the registers and the receivers of the other 
land offices in said Territory. 

Approved, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXX.—An Act to create an addi- 
tional Land District in the State of Minne- 
sota. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to establish an additional land district in the 
State of Minnesota, embracing all that part 
of the present New Ulm land district lying 
north of the north line of township number 
one hundred and ten, and to fix from time to 
time the boundaries thereof, which shall be 
named after the place at which the office shall 
first be established; and the President sball 
have power to fix from time to time the loea- 
ton of the office for such district. 

Sec. 2. Thatthe President is hereby author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a register and a receiver 
for said land district, who shal! be required to 


i! reside at the site of the land office for said 
i| district, who shall be subject to ihe same laws 
ij and responsibilities, and whose compensation, 
| respectively, shall be the same as that now 
allowed. by law to other land officers in: said 
State. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXXI.—An Act to authorize the 
Issue of a Supply of Arms to the Author- 
ities of the ‘Territory of Montana. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary, of 
War be, and he is hereby, instructed, without 
delay, to cause one thousand effective breech- 
loading rifled muskets and two hundred thou- 
sand cartridges to be forwarded to and placed 
at the disposal of the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Montana, delivered at Virginia City, 
in said Territory, for distribution among the 
settlers of the Gallatin valley and other ex- 
posed localities in said Territory, for home 
defence against Indiau raids; and the Gov- 
ernor of said Territory, in making said distri- 
bution, shall take from the parties to whom 
they may be distributed good and sufficient 
security for the return of said arms to the 
United States after the necessity for their use 
has ceased. 
| Approved, May 21, 1872. 


| Cuar. CLXXXIT.—An Actto reduce the Lim- 
its of the Military Reservation at Fort Stan- 
ton, New Mexico. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and in- 
structed to reduce the limits of the military 
| reservation at Fort Stanton, in New Mexico, 
to a tract not exceeding sixteen square miles. 
The new limits of said reservation shall em- 
brace a strip of land eight miles in length, and 
| shall extend one mile from each bank of the 
Rio Bonito; the boundaries thereof to be 
determined by the Secretary of War, and the 
balance of the reservation to be thrown open 
to entry and settlement under the Jaws of the 
United States. ois 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


| Char. CLXXX. —An Act relingnishing cer- 
tain Wharf Property to the City of New 
Orleans. i 

Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
|| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
| War and the Secretary of the Navy be, and 
| they are hereby, directed to relinquish posses- 
| sion of the wharf and landing now occupied 
by the Government of the United States in 
| the city of New Orleans, and to turn over the 
| same to the authorities of said city. 

i| Approvep, May 21, 1872. 


| Cuar. CLXXXIV.—An Act to authorize the 
' Construction of a Bridge over the Tide- 
water of Dunstan river, in the State of 

Maine. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the inhabitants of 
the town of Searborongb, in the county of 
Cumberland, and State of Maine, are hereby 
licensed te build, and to authorize to be built, 
| as intheir judgment may be or become neces- 
i sary to facilitate intercommunication, a bridge 
ior bridges, either for railroad or ordinary 
travel, over the tide-water of Dunstan river, 
l at or above the Steep hanks, so called, on said 
‘iriver, without any draw in said bridge or 
|! bridges. 


i 
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Laws of the United States. 


Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 
APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXXV.—An Act to grant an Ameri- 
can Register to the Hawaiian Bark ‘‘ Flor- 
ence.” : 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
issue an American register to the American- 
built Hawaiian bark “Florence,” wrecked in 
the waters of the United States, purchased 
and repaired, and now owned by citizens of 
San Francisco, California: Provided, That it 
shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, thatthe repairs put 
upon said vessel were equal to three-fourths 
of the cost of the said vessel when so re- 

aired. 

ApproveD, May 21, 1872, 


Cuar. CLXXXVI.—An Act to authorize the 
City of Buffalo, New York, to Construct a 
Tunnel under Niagara river, and to erect 
and maintain a Inlet-Pier therefrom, for the 
purpose of supplying the City of Buffalo 
with pure Water, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall and may be 
lawtul for the city of Buffalo, in the State of 
New York, to constructand maintain a tunnel 
under Black Rock harbor and Niagara river, 
extending not more than seven hundred feet 
outside of Bird Island pier, and to erect and 
maintain an inlet-pier therefrom, said inlet- 
pier to be located not more than seven hun- 
dred feet outside of said Bird Island pier. 

Approven, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXXVIT.—An Act to enable the 
City of Denver to purchase certain Lands 
in Colorado tor a Cemetery. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the mayor of the 
city of Denver, in Colorado Territory, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to enter through the 
proper land office, at the minimum price per 
acre, the following lands belonging to the 
United States, to wit: the northwest quarter 
of the southwest quarter of section number 
one, and the southwest quarter of of the south- 
east quarter and the north half of the south- 
east quarter of section number two, in town- 
ship number four south, of range number 
sixty-eight west of the sixth principal meridian 
in the Territory of Colorado, being one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, lying adjacent to 
said city of Denver, to be held and used for a 
burial-place for said city and vicinity. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLAXAVITI.—An Act authorizing the 
Construction of a Public Building at Fall 
River, in the State of Massachusetts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Lhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
direeted to purchase at private sale, or by 
coudemnation, in pursuance of the statutes of 
the State of Massachusetts, a lot of ground in 
the city of Fall River, Massachusetts, suitable 
for a site for a public building in said city, for 
the accommodation of the post office, custom- 
house, and other offices of the United States, 
and to erect a building thereon, at a cost not 
exceeding, including the cost of the ground, 
the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, the 
plans for said building to be approved by the 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General: Provided, That no money which 
may hereafter be appropriated for this pur- 
pose shall be used or expended until a valid 
title to the ground for the site of said building 
shall be vested in the United States, and until 
the State of Massachusetts shall cede its juris- 
diction over said site, and shall also duly re- 
lease arid relinquish to the United States the 
right to tax, or In apy way assess, said site, or 
the property of the United States that may be 
thereon during the time that. the United States 
shall be or remain the owner thereof. 
APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXXIX.—An Act to confirm the 
Action of the Board of Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of the City of Washington, 
designating a Depot Site for the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad Company, and for 
other purposes, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company shall have the 
right to extend its track from Virginia avenue 
along Sixth street to the open grounds between 
Sixth street and B street north and the canal, 
described as follows: beginning at the south- 
west corner of Sixth street and B street north, 
runving west one hundred and fifty feet along 
B street; thence south eight hundred and 
two feet to the present line of the canal; thence 
east one hundred and fifty feet to the line of 
Sixth street; thence north by line of Sixth 
street to the place of beginning ; and the said 
company shall, so far as the United States 
can so provide, have the right to hold, use, 
and occupy the said grounds for the purpose 
of constructing thereon a passenger depot, to 
be used by the said company for passenger and 
express-freight traffic, and for no other pur- 
poses; and the said property so occupied by 
said company, together with the improvements 
which may be put thereon, shall be subject to 
tax by the District of Columbia the same as 
other property in the District of Columbia, 
and to be used exclusively for the support of 
the public schools in said District; and the 
said company shall lay no more than two 
tracks along said Sixth street, and as near as 
practicable in the centre of said street, and as 
close together as practicable for the traffic and 
trains to pass over them. ‘The rails used for 
that purpose shall be constructed as flat rails, 
like those used by street railways, so as to 
facilitate wagon and carriage travel over the 
same, and the tracks and the space between 
the same shall be kept paved with some suit- 
able material by said company, and it shall 
also pave, with proper material, at least two 
feet outside of said track ; and upon the open- 
ing of a carriage-road through the public 
reservation and crossing Sixth street, the said 
company shall be, and is hereby, required to 
construct, at its own cost and expense, a hand- 
some iron bridge of ample width and height 
to enable small carriages to pass over the said 
street freely and without danger, in such man- 
ner and at such place as the officers or other 
persons charged with the duty of opening the 
reservations or eonnecting the same as a public 


park shall direct; and the said company shall | 


then adapt the grade of said tracks to that 
which at any time may be determined upon by 
the Board of Public Works, or other authority 
having the control of grades of said Sixth 
street. Such changes of grade, however, shall 
not be made as will practically interfere with 
or destroy the use of said depot by the regular 
trains of said company: Provided, That the 
said company shall pay the owners of private 
property along the line of Sixth street, north 
of Virginia avenue by which the said railroad 
passes, auy damage which the said property 


"s 


may sustain by reason of the laying of its 
track along the said Sixth street, and the said 
damages, if any, shall be ascertained in man- 
ner and form as provided by the act of Con- 
gress approved February fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, entitled ‘‘An act to 
authorize the extension, construction, and use 
of a lateral branch of the Baltimore and 
Potomac railroad into and within the District 
of Columbia,” it being understood that the 
question of damage herein referred to shall be 
confined to the question of appreciation and 
depreciation of the value of the property situ- 
ated along said street: And provided also, 
That the said railroad shall pay all damages 
for which the city of Washington, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the United States may 
be liable to private parties now occupying the 
site herein described and growing out of their 
being required to remove their property from 
the same and surrender their right of occu- 
pancy, and shall obtain possession at their 
own cost: And provided further, That while 
trains are moving to and from Virginia avenue, 
along Sixth street and said depot, the said 
railroad compavy shall keep flaginen at the 
several street-crossings to warn people of dan- 
ger; and all provisions of the board of alder- 
men and common council of the city of Wash- 
ington not inconsistent herewith are hereby 
ratified: Provided further, That the act of 
Congress approved March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, granting a site for a 
passenger depot to said railroad company upon 
Virginia avenue is hereby repealed, to take 
effect when said company obtains possession 
of the depot property on Sixth street, as 
described in this act; and no passenger or 
other depot shall be constructed by said com- 
pany on said site: And provided further, 
That the Unired States, by act of Congress, 
shall have the right to repeal or mod ty the 
provisions of this act: And provided further, 
That the tracks of said company shall turn 
out of Sixth street and enter the said depot 
with suitable curvature at the south end 
thereof; and the said depot shall not extend 
beyond B street north, nor shall the tracks 
ever extend beyond said B street north. 
APPROVED, May 21, 1872, ` 


Cuar. CXCI.—An Act to remove Political 
Disabilities imposed by the Fourteenth Arti- 
cle of the Amendments of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Bettenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That all potitical disabil- 
ities imposed by the third section of the four- 
teenth article of amendments of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States are hereby removed 
from all persons whomsoever, except Senators 
and Representatives of the Thirty Sixth and 
Thirty-Seventh Congresses, officers in the judi- 
cial, military, and naval service of the United 
States, heads of Departments, and foreign 
ministers of the United States. 

APPROVED, May 22, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCIV.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Consular and Diplomatic ser- 
vice of the Government for the year end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, and for other purposes. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the following sums 

be, andthe same are hereby, appropriated for 

the service of the fiscal year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, forthe objects herein- 
after expressed, namely: 

For salaries of envoys extraordinary and 
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ministers plenipotentiary to Great Britain, 
France. Germany, and Russia, at seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars each, seventy 
thonsard dollars. 

Po Spain, Austria, Brazil, Mexico, Japan, 


China, and Italy, at twelve thousand dollars | 


euch, eghty-four thousand dollars, 

To Chili and Peru, at ten thousand dollars 
each, twenty thousand dollars. 

For ministers resident at Portugal, Swit- 
zerland, Greece, Belgium, Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, Turkey, Ecuador, 
Columbia, Bolivia, Venezuela, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Sal- 
vador, Hawaiian Islands, and the Argentine 
Republic, at seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars each, one hundred and forty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars: Provided, That on and 
afier June thirty, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three, there shall be but one minister res- 
ident accredited to Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Salvador, and Niearagua, and that 
the President be authorized to select the place 
of residence for the minister in any one of 
those States. 

For minister resident at Uraguay, also 
accredited to Paraguay, eleven thousand two 
hundred and fitty dollars. 

For salary of minister resident and consul 
general at Hayti, seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For minister resident and consul general at 
Liberia, four thousand dollars. 

For salaries of secretaries of legation at 
London, Paris, and Berlin, at two thousand 
six hundred and twenty-five dollars each, 

“seven thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
doilars. 

Yo enable Robert C. Schenck, minister to 
Great Britain, to employ a private amanu- 
ensis, according to joint resolution approved 
January eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
seventyione; two thousand five hundred dol- 
ars. 

For salaries of secretaries of legation to 
Austria, Brazil, Italy, Mexico, Russia, and 
Spain, at one thousand eight hundred dollars 
each, ten thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of the 
legations to France, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, attwo thousand dollars each, six thou- 
sand dollars. : 

For salary of the secretary of legation (act- 
ing also as interpreter) to China, five thousand 
dollars, ` 

For salary of the interpreter of the United 
States legation and consulate general in Tur- 
key, three thousand dollars ; and on and after 
the passage of this act the duties of secretary 
of legation shall be performed by the inter- 
preter at Constantinople. 

For salary of interpreter and secretary of 
legation to Japan, two thousand five hundred 
dollars each, five thousand dollars; and the 
office of secretary of legation to Japan is 
hereby authorized and established. 

For compensation of chargé d'affaires ad 
interim, and for compensation of diplomatic 
officers of the United States abroad, forty 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no compen- 
sation or allowance shall be made to any such 
officer after the termination of his official func- 
tions other than for such time as shall neces- 
sarily be occupied in his direct return to the 
United States, and the proviso to the clause in 
the act of March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, entitled * An act making appro- 
prlations to supply deficiencies for the service 
oF the Government for the fiscal year[s] end- 


irg Jure thirtieth, eighteen hundred aud sev- | 


cuy, ad June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
anig-one, and for other purposes,’ “for 
salaries of United States ministers abroad,” 
and so forth, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 


RE 


the President to examine consular accounts, as 
authorized by the second section of the act 
approved July eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
s: venty, ten thousand dollars; and from and 
after the close of the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seveniy three, 
said appropriation shall cease, and all acts or 
paris of acts inconsistent therewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

For contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
course proper, and of all the missions abroad, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For salaries of consuls general, consuls, 
vice consuls, commercial agents, and thirteen 
consular clerks, including loss by exchange, 
four hundred and sixteen thousand dollars, as 
follows : 


I. CONSULATES GENERAL, 


Schedule B. 


Alexandria, Calcutta, Constantinople, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Havana, Montreal, Shang- 
hai, Beirut, Tampico, London, Paris. 

II. CONSULATES. 


Schedule B. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Acapulco, Algiers, Amoy, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Aspinwall, Bangkok, 
Basle, Belfast, Buenos Ayres, Bordeaux, Bre- 
men, Brindisi, Boulogne, Barcelona, Cadiz, 
Callao, Canton, Chemnitz, Chin-Kiang, Clif- 
ton, Coaticook, Cork, Demerara, Dundee, 
Elsinore, Fort Erie, Foo Choo, Funchal, Ge- 
neva, Genoa, Gibraltar, Glasgow. Goderich, 
Halifax, Hamburg, Havre, Honolulu, Hong- 
Kong, Hankow, Hakodadi, Jerusalem, Kana- 
gawa, Kingston (Jamaica), Kingston (Can- 
ada), La Rochelle, Laguayra, Leeds, Leghorn, 
Leipsic, Lisbon, Liverpool, Lyons, Malaga, 
Malta, Manchester, Matanzas, Marseilles, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Messina, Munich, 
Mahe, Nagasaki, Naples, Nassau (West In- 
dies), New Castle, Nice, Nantes, Odessa, 
Oporto, Osacea, Palermo, Panama, Pernam- 
buco, Pictou, Port Mahon, Port Said, Pres- 
cott, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Rio de 
Janeiro, Rotterdam, San Juan del Sur, San 
Juan (Porto Rico), Saint John’s (Canada 
Kast), Santiago de Cuba, Port Sarnia, Rome, 
Singapore, Smyrna, Southampton, Saint Pe- 
tersburg, Santa Cruz (West Indies), Saint 
Thomas, Spezzia, Stuttgardt, Swatow, Saint 
Helena, Tangier, Toronto. Trieste, Trinidad 
de Cuba, ‘Tripoli, Tunis, Tunstall, Tien-fsin, 
Turk’s Island, Valparaiso, Vera Cruz, Vienna, 
Valencia, Windsor (Canada West), Zurich, 
Birmingham, Barmen, and Wiunipeg (Selkirk 
settlement, British North America). 


ILI. CONSULATES. 
Schedule C. 


Aux Cayes, Bahia, Batavia, Bay of Islands, 
Cape Haytien, Candia, Cape Town, Carthagena, 
Ceylon, Cobija, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, 

‘ayal, Guayaquil, Guaymas, Maranham, Mat- 
amoras, Mexico, Montevideo; Omoa, Payta, 
Paro, Paso del Norte, Piræas, Rio Grande, 
Saint Catharine, Santiago (Cape Verde), Stet- 
tin, Tabasco, Tahiti, Talcahuano, Tumbez, 
Venice, Windsor (Nova Scotia), Zanzibar. 
And there may be appointed a consul at Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, at an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars. 


IV. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 
Schedule C. 
Amoor river, Apia, Gaboon, Saint Paul de 
Loando, Lauthala, Sabiniila. 
V. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, 
Schedule B. 
Madagascar, San Juan del Norte, Saint 
Domingo. 


For interpreter to the consulates in China, 
Japan, and Siam, including loss by exchange, 


For compensation of agents appointed by | five thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For marshals for the consular courts in 
Japan, including that of Nagasaki, and in 
China, Siam, and Turkey, including loss by 
exchange thereon, seven thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

For stationery, book-cases, arms of the 
United States, seals, presses, and flags, and 
payment of rent, freight, postage, and miscel- 
laneous expenses, including loss by exchange 
thereon, sixty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That none of the books published by the Gov- 
ernment, and usually known by the name of 
“public documents,” shall hereafter be sup- 
plied to the legations and consulates of the 
United States, except such as shall have been 
first designated by the Secretary of State by 
an order, to be recorded. in the State Depart- 
ment, as suitable for and required by the 
legation and consulate to which it shall be sup- 
plied. 

For expenses for interpreters, guards, and 
other matters at the consulates af Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem, and Beirut, in the Turkish dominions, 
three thousand dollars. 

For rent of prisons for American convicts 
in Siam and Turkey, and for wages of the 
keepers of the same, including loss by ex- 
change, four thousand dollars. 

For rent of prison for American convicts in 
China, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For wages of keepers. care of offenders, and 
expenses, ten thousand dollars. 

For rent of prison for American convicts in 
Japan, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For wages of keepers, care of offenders, and 
expenses, five thousand dollars. 

‘or expenses incurred in bringing home from 
foreign countries persons charged with crime, 
and expenses incident thereto, including loss 
by exchange, five thousand dollars. 

For relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, eighty thousand 
dollars. 

For expenses which may be incurred in 
acknowledging the services of masters and 
crews of foreign vessels in rescuing American 
citizens from shipwreck, five thousand dollars. 

To meet the necessary expenses attendant 
upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be 
expended under the direction of the President, 
in conformity with the third section of the act 
of May first, eighteen hundred and ten, enti- 
tled “ An act fixing the compensation of min- 
isters and consuls residing on the coast of 
Barbary, and for other purposes,” twenty 
thousand dollars. 

To meet the payment of the ninth annual 
instalment of the proportion contributed by 
the United States toward the capitalization of 
the Scheldt dues, sixty-six thousand five bun- 
dred and eighty four dollars. 

The compensation of the chief clerk of the 
Department of State shall beat the rate of two 
thousand five hundred dollars. per annum, 
beginning with the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 

APPROVED, May 22, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCV.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the Naval Service for the year end- 
ing June thirty, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the naval service 
of the Government for the year ending June 
thiruieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
aud for other purposes: f 

For pay of commissioned and warrant ofi- 
cers at-sea, on shore, on special service, and 
of those on the retired list and unemployed, 
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and for mileage and transportation of officers 
travelling under orders, and for pay of the 
petty officers. seamen, ordinary seamen, lands- 
men, and boys, including men of the engineer's 
force, eight thousand five hundred men, at an 
average pay of three hundred dollars each per 
annum, six million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Navy De: 
partment, one hundred thousand dollars. 

BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 

For foreign and local pilotage and towage 
of ships of war, fifty thousand dollars. 

For services and materials in correcting com- 


passes on board ship, and for adjusting and | 


testing compasses on shore, three thousand 
dollars. f 

For nautical and astronomical instruments, 
nautical books, maps, charts, and sailing direc- 
tions, and repairs of nautical instruments for 
ships of war, ten thousand dollars. 

For books for libraries for ships of war, 
three thousand dollars. y 

For Navy signals and apparatus, namely, 
signal-lights, lanterns, and rockets, including 
runuing lights, drawings, and engravings for 
signal books, six thousand dollars. - : 

For compass fittings, including binnacles, 
tripods, aud other appendages of ship’s com- 
passes, to be made in the navy-yards, five 
thousand dollars. A 

For logs and other appliances for measuring 
the ship’s way, leads and other appliances for 
sounding, three thousand dollars. 

For lanterns and lamps and their append- 
ages, fur general use on board ship, including 
those for the cabiu, ward-room, and steerage, 
for the holds and spirit-room, for decks and 
quartermaster’s use, six thousand dollars. 

For bunting, and other materials for flags, 
and making and repuiring flags of all kinds, 
five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For oil for ships of war other than tbat used 
for the eugineer department, candles when 
used as a substitute for oil in binnacles, run- 
ning lights, for chimneys and wick and soap 
used iu navigation department, thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For stationery for commanders and navi- 
gators of vessels of war, four thousand dol- 
lars. 

For musical instruments, and music for ves- 
sels of war, one thousand dollars. 

For steering signals and indicators, and for 
speaking-tubes and gongs, for signal com- 
munication on board vessels of war, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Civil Establishment. 


For pay of writers and laborers, and for 
purposes incidental to the support of the civil 
establishment under this bureau at the several 
navy- yards, twelve thousand dollars. 

For contingent expeuses of the Bureau of 
Navigation: freight and transportation of 
navigation materials ; instruments, books, and 
stores; postage and telegraphing on public 
business; advertising for proposals; packing- 
boxes and materials; blauk-books, forms, and 
Stationery at navigation offices, six thousand 
dollars. 

For drawing, engraving, and printing and 
photo-lithographing charts, electrotyping and 
correcting old plates, preparing and publish- 
ing sailing directions, and other hydrographic 
information, seventeen thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 


For surveying in the Pacific, fifty thousand | 


dollars. 
i For making charts, twenty thousand dol- 
ars. 

For fuel, lights, and office furniture; care 
of building aud other labor; purchase of books 
for library, drawing materials, and other sta- 
tionery; postage, freight, and other contingent 
expenses, seven thousand dollars, 


For rent and repair of building, two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 


For expenses of Naval Observatory, 
namely: 

For pay of one clerk, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For three assistant observers, four thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For wages of one instrument maker, one 
messenger, three watchmen, and one porter; 
for keeping grounds in order and repairs to 
buildings ; tor fuel, light, and office furniture ; 
and. for stationery, purchase of books for 
library, chemicals for batteries, postage, and 
freight, and all other contingent expenses, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For computation for theory and tables of 
the moon, two thousand dollars. 

For fitting up transit circle room, and com- 
pleting its arrangement, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For transcribing astronomical observations 
upon sheets for publication, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For erection of tower and dome for the 
new refracting telescope, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For payment, in part, for the great refract- 
ing telescope now in the course of construc- 
tion, ten thousand dollars. 

For expenses of Nautical Almanac: 

For pay of computers aud clerk for compil- 

ing ana prepariug for publication the Ameri- 


i| can Hphemeris and the Nautical Almanac, 


twenty thousand dollars. 

For preparing elements and tables of new 
planets discovered by American astronomers, 
three thousand dollars. 

For rent, fuel, labor, stationery, boxes, 
expresses, and miscellaneous items, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

BUREAU OF ORDNANCE. 

For one thousand two hundred and fifty 
barrels of gunpowder, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For fuel and materials necessary in carrying 
on the mechanical branches of the ordnance 
department at the navy-yards and stations, one 
hundred thoasand dollars. 

For labor at ail the navy-yards, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, That labor- 
ers shall be employed in the several navy- 
yards by the proper officers in charge with 
reference to skill and efficiency, and without 
regard to other considerations. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to carry 
on his experiments towards converting heavy 
smooth bore guns into rifled guns, with a view 
to obtain a combination gun possessing the 
qualities of both smooth-bore and rifle, forty 
thousand doliars, 

For repairs to ordnance buildings, maga- 
zines, gun-parks, machinery, and oiber neces- 
saries of the like character, forty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and one dollars. ; 

For miscellaneous items, six thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For experiments in ordnance, twenty thou- 
saud dollars. 

For the gun-park at the navy yard at Pen- 
sacola, eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-six dollars. 

For the shot-park at Pensacola, five thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 

For the sh-ll-house at the magazine at Pen- 
sacola, twenty-three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty five dollars. 

For the railroad to the shell-house at Pen- 


sacola, one thousand and ninety-six dullars. | 

For the railroad to the magazine, six thou- | 
; sand three hundred and ninety-eight dollars. | 
For gun-skids and shot-bed at navy-yard, 


Mare Island, ten thousand dollars. 
For reservoir and pipe at magazine, fifteen 
thousand dollars. i 


For new car and railroad track at maga- 
zine, one thousand five -hundred dollars. 

For the torpedo corps; for the purchase and 
manufacture of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, 
avd gun-cotton, twelve thousand dollars. 

For purchase and manufacture of electrical 
machines, galvanic batteries, and insulated 
wire, twenty-four thousand dollars. 

For purchase of copper,. iron, wood, and 
other materials necessary for the manufac- 
ture of torpedoes, and for work on the same, 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

For construction of torpedo-boats, pur- 
chase of coffer-work or hulks, and contingent 
expenses, thirty five thousand dollars. 

For additional . buildings, and machine- 
shop, and additional quarters, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For labor, including one chemist at two 
thousand dollars, one foreman machinist at 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars, and two clerks at one thousand seven 
hundred dollars each, twenty-one thousand 
and sixty-five dollars, 


Civil Establishment. 


For pay of the superintendents and the civil 
establishment of the several navy-yards under 
this bureau, which shall include one store 
clerk of ordnance at the Philadelphia navy- 
yard, at the salary of one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the ordnance 
service of the Navy, one thousand dollars. 

BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING. 
For Equipment of Vessels. 

For coal for steamers’ use, including ex- 
penses of transportation; storage, labor, 
hemp, wire, and other materials for the man- 
ufacture of rope; hides, cordage. canvas, 
leather; iron for manufacture of cables, 
anchors, and galleys; condensing and boat- 
detaching apparatus; cables, anchors, furni- 
ture, hose, bake-ovens, and cooking-stoves, 
life rafts, heating apparatus for receiving-ships; 
and for the payment of labor in equipping- 
vessels, and manufacture of articles in the 
navy-yards pertaining to this bureau, one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. 


Civil Establishment at the Navy-Yard, Kit- 
tery, Maine. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; for store clerk, one 
thousand one hundred dollars; and for time 
clerk, nine hundred dollars; in all, three 
thousand four hundred doilars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachu- 
"setts. 

For superintendent of rope-walk, one thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars; clerk to same, 
one thousarn? two hundred dolars; elerk in 
equipment ofice, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; forstore clerk one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; in all, seven thousand dollars. 
At the Navy Yard, Washington, District of 

Columbia. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
five bundred dollars; and fur one store and 
one time clerk, one at one thousand four bun- 
dred dollars, and one at one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, four thousand one 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 

four hundred doilars; for one store aud one 


| time clerk, at one thousand two hundred dol- 


lars each 

dollars. 
At the Navy-Yerd, Brooklyn, New York. 
For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 


; in all, three thousand eight hundred 
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five hundred dollars; and for one store and one 
time clerk, at one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars each; in all, three thousand niue hundred 
dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 
For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
four bundred dollars; for store clerk, one 
thousand one hundred and twenty five dollars ; 
and for time clerk, nine hundred dollars; in 
all, three thousand four hundred and twenty- 
five doilars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 


For equipment office clerk, one thousand 
three hundred doliars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


Tor clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy five dollars; for 
store clerk, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
in all, three thousand and seventy-five dollars. 


For contingent expenses of the Bureau 

of Equipment and Recruiting, namely: 

For freight and trausportation of stores, 
transportation of enlisted men, mileage to 
honorably discharged men, printing, advertis- 
ing, telrgraphing, stationery, apprehension of 
deserters, aud assistance to vessels in distress, 
one hundred and twenty five thousand dollars. 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 


For Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, 
: Kittery, Maine. 

For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred doliars each; 
for clerk of pay-roiis and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for receiver 
and inspector of stures, ove thousand five hun- 
dred duliars; for writer to receiver and in- 

` spector of stores, one thousand dollars; for 
chief accountant, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; for gate-keeper and” detective, one 
thousand dollars; and for messenger at com- 
mandant’s office, six hundred dollars; making, 
in all, ten thousand two hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Charlestown, Massuchu- 
setts. 

For assistant to civil engineer, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for draughtsman and 
clerk to civil engineer, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each; for clerk of pay-rolls 
and mustering clerk, one thousand five hun- 
dred doliars; for receiver and inspector of 
stores, one thousand five hundred dollars ; for 
writer to receiver and inspector of stores, ove 


thousand doilars; for writer to commandant,- 


one thousand dollars; for chief accountant, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars ; for gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars ; 
and for messenger for commandant's office, 
six buudred dullars; in all, twelve thousand 
seven bundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 

For assistant to civil engineer, one thousand 
five hundred doliars; for draughtsman and 
clerk to civil engineer, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each; for receiver and in- 
spector of stores, one thousand five hundred 
dullars; for clerk of pay-rolls and mustering 
clerk, one thousand five hundred dollars; for 
writer to commandant, one thousand dollars ; 
for chief accountant, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, 
one thousand dollars; for mail-carrier, nine 
hundred doilars; and for messenger for com- 
mandant’s office, six hundred dollars; in ail, 
twelve thousand six hundred dollars. 

At the Navy-Yurd, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
onethousand four hundred dollars each; for 
clerk of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for receiver 


and inspector of stores, one thousand five hun- 


dred dollars; for chief accountant, one thou- H 


sand eight bundred dollars : forgate keeperand 
detective, one thousand dollars; and for mes- 
senger for the commandant’s office, six han- 
dred dollars; in all, nine thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. . 


At the Navy-Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

For draughisman and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each; 
for receiver and inspector of stores, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay- 
rolls and mustering clerk, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for chief accountant, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; for gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand-dollars ; 
for mail messenger, onethousand dollars; and 
for messenger for commandant’s office, six 
hundred dollars; in all, ten thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 
For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 


at one thousand four hundred dollars each ; for | 


receiver and inspector of stores, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay-rolls 
and mustering clerk, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, 
one thousand dollars; and for messenger for 


all, seven thousand four hundred dollars. 

At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 

For superintendent of yard improvements, 
two thousand dollars; for receiver and in- 
spector of stores, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, one 
thousand dollars; for messenger for the office 
of the commandant, six hundred dollars; in 
all, five thousand one hundred dollars. 
At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 

For assistant to civil engineer and draughts- 
man, one thousand eight hundred dollars; for 
clerk to civil engineer, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for receiver and inspector of 
stores, one thousand eight hundred and sev- 


enty-five dollars; for clerk of pay rolls and | 


mustering clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars; for chief accountant, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, one 
thousand dollars ; and for messenger for com- 
mandant's office, seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; in all, ten thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 
At the Naval Station, League Island, Penn- 
sylvania. 

For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 

at one thousand four hundred dollars each; 


clerk of pay- rolls and mastering clerk, one | 


thousand five huudred dollars; receiver and 
inspector of stores, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; in all, five thousand eight hundred 


; dollars. 


At the Naval Asylum. 
For steward, four hundred aud eighty dol- 


lars; for matron, three hundred dollars; for || 


cook, one hundred and sixty-eight dollars; 


assistant cook, one hundréd and twenty dol- | 


lars; four laundresses, at one hundred and 
eight dollars each; eight scrubbers and house- 
cleaners, at ninety-six doliars each ; six labor- 
ers at two handred and forty dollars each, and 
one laborer, at two hundred and sixty-four 
dollars; master at-arms, four hundred and 
eighty dollars ; for ship’s corporal, three hun- 


dred dollars; for barber, three hundred and | 
sixty dollars; superintendent, five bandred | 
| and forty dollars ; in all, ve thousand six hun- 


dred and filty-two dollars. 
For the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia. 


For support of the institation, sixty-five | 


thousand one hundred dollars; which sum 


H 
commandant’s office, six hundred dollars; in 


shall be paid out of the income from the naval 
pension fund. 
For contingent expenses of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, viz: , 
For freight and transportation of materials 
and stores; printing, stationery, and adver- 
tising, including the commandant’s office; 


| books, models, maps, and drawings; pur- 


chase and repair of fire-engines; machinery 
aud patent-rights to use the same; repairs on 
steam-engines and attendance on the same; 
purchase and maintenance of oxen and horsés, 
and driving teams, carts, and timber wheels 
for navy-yard purposes, and tools and repairs 
of same; postage on letters on publie service, 
and telegrams; furniture for Government 
houses and offices in the navy-yards;: coal 
and other fuel; candies, oil, and gas; cleaning 
and clearing up yard, and care of buildings; 
attendance ‘on fires; lights; fire-engines and 
apparatus; incidental labor at navy yards ; 
water-tax, and for toll and ferriages; pay of 
the watchmen in the navy-yards; and for flags, 
awnings, and packing-boxes, nine hundred 
thousand dollars. 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. . 

For support of the medical department for 
surgeons’ necessaries for vessels in, commis- 
sion, navy-yards, naval stations, Marine corps, 


i and coast survey, forty thousand dollars. 


For necessary repairs of naval laboratory, 


| hospitals, and appendages, including roads, 


wharves, outhouses, steam-heating apparatus, 
sidewalks, fences, gardens, and farms, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. i 
For pay of the civil establishment under 
this bureau : 

At the hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
seven thousand seven hundred and eighty-two 
dollars. 

At the hospital, New York, eleven thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six dollars. 

At the hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, six thousand nine hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

At the hospital, Washington, District of 
Columbia, five thousand five hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars. f 

At the hospital, Annapolis, Maryland, four 
thousand five hundred and twelve dollars. 

At the hospital, Norfolk, Virginia, five 
thousand four hundred and six dollars. 

At the hospital, Pensacola, Florida, five 
thousand and ninety- four dollars, 

At the hospital, Mare Island, California, 
eight thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two dollars. 

At the naval laboratory, New York, six 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Kittery, Maine, one 
thousand two hundred and nivety dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Charlestown, Massacha- 
setts, one thousand four bundred and eighty 
dollars. 

At the navy-yard, New York, one thousand 
four hundred and eighty dollars. 

-At the navy-yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, one thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia, one thousand four hundred and 
eighty dollars. : 

At the navy yard, Norfolk, Virginia, one 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Annapolis, Maryland, 
one thousand two hundred and forty-two 
dollars. 

At the naval station, Mound City, [linois, 
one thousand four handred and eighty collars. 

For contingent expenses of the bureau, 


i freight on medical stores, transportation of 


insane patients to the Government hospital, 
dvertising, telegraphing, purchase of books, 
expenses attending the naval medical beard 
of examiners, purchase and repair of wagons, 
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harness, purchase and feed of horses, cows, 
trees, garden tools, and seeds, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 


BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 


For provisions for the officers, seamen, and 
marines, one million five hundred and forty- 
seven thousand and six hundred dollars. 

For purchase of water for ships, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For pay of the civil establishment at the 
several navy-yards under this bureau: 


At the Navy- Yard, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Two writers, one to paymaster and one to 
inspector of provisions and clothing, at one 
thousand and seventeen dollars and twenty- 
five cents each: in all, two thousand and thirty- 
four dollars and fifty cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


Two writers to paymasters, at one thousand 
and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents 
each ; assistant to inspector of provisions and 
clothing, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars; writer to inspector of 

' provisions and clothing, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents ; assist- 
ant superintendent of mills, nine hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars; in all, five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents; one 
writer to inspector of provisions and clothing, 
one thousand and seventeen dollars and twenty- 
five cents; in all, two thousand and thirty-four 
dollars and fifty cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 
One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents, 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 


One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


One writer to paymaster, at one thousand 
and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents; 
one writer to inspector of provisions and 
clothing, one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-five dollars and fifty cents; in all, two 
thousand three hundred and twelve dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 

For contingent expenses: 

For freight and transportation to foreign 
and home stations; candles; fuel; interior 
alterationsand fixtures in inspection buildings ; 
tools, and repairing same at eight inspections ; 
special watchmen in eight inspections; books 
and blanks; stationery; telegrams; postages 
and express charges; tolls, ferriages, and car 
tickets; ice; and incidental labor not charge- 
able to other appropriations, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That an additional 
ration of tea or coffee and sugar be hereafter 
allowed to each seaman, to be provided at his 
first ‘‘ turning out.”’ 

BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 


For preservation of vessels on the stocks | 
and in ordinary; purchase of materials and 
stores of all kinds; labor in navy-yards and 
on foreign stations ; preservation of materials ; 
pnrebase of tools; wear, tear, and repair of | 
vessels afloat, and general maintenance of the | 
Navy; incidental expenses, advertising, and | 
foreign postages, three million three hundred 
theusand dollars. > E - 

For protection of. timber lands, five thousand 
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Laws of the United States. 


Civil Establishment at the Navy-Yard, Kit- 
tery, Maine. 


For draughtsman, one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars; clerk of storehouses, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; inspector of timber, 
clerk to naval constructor, time clerk, and 
superintendent of floating-dock, at one thou- 
sand four hundred dollars each ; in all, eight 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachu- 
setis. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars ; clerk to naval 
constructor, inspector of timber, time clerk, 
at one thousand five hundred dollars each ; 
clerk of storehouses one thousand two hundred 
dollars; in all, seven thousand one hundred 
dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars ; clerk to naval 
constructor, inspector of timber, and time 
clerk, at one thousand five hundred dollars 
each ; and clerk of storehouses, one thousand 
two hundred dollars; in all, seven thousand 
one hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyt- 
vania. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars : clerk of store- 
houses, one thousand two hundred dollars ; 
inspector of timber, clerk to naval constructor, 
time clerk, and superintendent of floating- 
dock, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; in all, eight thousand seven hundred 
dollars. l 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars; clerk to naval 
constructor and clerk of storehouses, inspector 
of timber and time clerk, at one thousand two 
hundred dollarseach ; in all, six thousand two 
bundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 

For draughtsman to naval constructor and 
clerk of storehouses, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each; time clerk, one thou- 


sand two hundred dollars; in all, four thou- 
sand dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand four 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars; inspector of 
timber, clerk of storehouses, clerk to naval 
constructor, superintendent of floating-dock, 
and time clerk, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each; in all, eight thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the pu‘chase of a license to use in all 
the works of the United States Gorman and 
Siegfried’s process-of tempering steel for the 
term of their patents, ten thousand dollars ; 
and for the purchase of the right to manu- 
facture and use, on Government vessels, the 
Emery and Cheney patent elastic chain-stopper 
and surge-reliever, twelve thousand dollars. 


BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 


For repairs and preservation of machinery 
and boilers ou naval vessels, one million one 
hundred thousand dollars. i 

For fitting, repair, and preservation of yard 
machinery and tools, fifty thousand dollars. 

For labor in navy yards and stations, not 
before included, and incidental expenses, one 


hundred thousand dollars. 
For purchase and preservation of oils, coal, 


iron, and all materials and stores, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, Kit- 
tery, Maine. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars each; and time clerk, one thousand 
two hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars each; and time clerk, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars each; and time clerk, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six bun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
Jars each ; and time clerk, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars each; and time clerk, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars, 

At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia, 

For draughtsman, one thonsand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars each ; and time clerk, one thousand two 


hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer and store- 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; in all, five thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

NAVAL ACADEMY. 


For pay of professors and others: one pro- 
fessor of mathematics, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; four professors, namely, of math- 
ematics (assistant), of French, -of chemistry, 
and of ethics and English studies, at two 
thousand two hundred dollars each ; twelve 
assistant professors, namely, four of French, 
one of Spanish, three of ethics and English 
studies, one of mathematics, one of astronomy, 
and two of drawing, at one thousand eight 
hundred dollars each; sword-master, at one 
thousand two hundred dollars, and two assist- 
auts, at one thousand dollars each; boxing- 
master and gymnast, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; assistant librarian, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; three clerks to super- 
intendent, one at one thousand two hundred 
doliars, one at one thousand dollars, and one 
at eight hundred dollars ; clerk to command- 
ant of midshipmen and clerk to paymaster, at 
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one thousand dollars each; apothecary, seven 
hundred and fifty dollars; commissary, two 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars; messenger 
to superintendent, six bundred dollars; cook, 


three hundred and twenty-five dollars and fifty | 


cents; armorer, five hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars and fifty ceuts; quarter-gunner, four 
hundred and nine dollars and fifty cents; gun- 
ner’s mate, four hundred and sixty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents; cockswain, four handred 
and sixty-nine dollars and fifty cents; three 
seamen, in departments of seamanship, at 
three hundred and forty-nine dollars and afy 
cents each; band master, five hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars; eighteen first-class musi- 
cians, at three hundred and forty-eight dollars 
each; seven second-class musicians, at three 
hundred dollars each; two drummers and one 
fifer (first class), at three hundred and forty- 
eight dollars each ; in all, fifty eight thousand 
five hundred and seventy-six dollars. 

For pay of watchmen and others, thirty 
thousand six hundred and fifty-nine dollars 
and fifty cents. 

For pay of mechanics and others, seventeen 
thousand four handred and sixty-two dollars 
and seventy five cents. 

For pay of employees in the department of 
steam-enginery, for machinists, boile.-makers, 
and others, eight thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

For repairs and improvements of public 
buildings, and for repairing the wall inclosing 
the grounds of the Academy, fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingent expenses, sixty-four thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That graduates of 
the Naval Academy shall take rank according 
to their proficiency as shown by their order of 
merit at date of graduation. 


MARINE CORPS, 


For pay and subsistence of officers of the 
Marine corps, and for pay of non-commis- 
sioued officers, musicians, privates, and others 
of the corps, six hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand one hundred and forty-five dollars. 

For provisions, one hundred and twenty-six 
thousand five hundred and one dollars and 
Beventy cents. 

For clothing, one hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand six bundred and fifiy dollars. 

For fuel, thirty thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. 

For military stores, namely: for pay of 
mechanics, repair of arms, purchase of accou- 
trements, ordnance stores, flags, drums, fifes, 
and other instruments, ten thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers, and their 
servants, aud troops, and for expenses of 
recruiting, twelve thousand dollars. 

For repairs of barracks, and rent of offices, 
where there are no public buildings, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For furage for horses belonging to field and 
ataff officers, six thousand dollars. 

For hire of quarters for officers where there 
are no public quarters, sixteen thousand five 
hundred dotlars. 

For contingencies, namely: freight; fer- 
riage; toll; cartage; wharfage ; purchase and 
repair of boats; labor; burial of deceased 
marines; printing, stationery, telegraphing ; 
apprehension of deserters; oil, candles, gas ; 
repairs of gas and water fixtures; water rent, 


forage, barrack furniture; furniture for offi- | 


cers’ quarters; bed-sacks, wrapping-paper, 
oil-eloth, crash, rope, twine, spades, shovels, 


axes, picks, carpenters’ tools; repairs to fire- | 


engines; purchase and repair of engine bose ; 
purchase of lumber for benches, mess-tables, 


banks; repairs to public carryall; purchase | 


and repair of harness; purchase and repair of 
hand-earts and wheelbarrows ; scavengering ; 
purchase and repair of galleys, cooking-stoves, 
ranges, stoves where there are no grates; 
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gravel for parade grounds; repair of pumps; 
brashes, brooms, buckets, paving, and for 
other purposes, twenty-five thousand dollars : 
Provided, That no money appropriated by this 
act shall be expended on account of naval 
engines contracted for during the war. 

Sec. 2, That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to sell, 
at public sale, such vessels and materials of 
the United States Navy as in his judgment 
cannot be advantageously used, repaired, or 
fitted out: Provided, That before any such 
sale shall be made, public notice shall be given 
by advertisement in some leading newspaper 
or newspapers in at least four of the principal 
cities of the United States, which advertise- 
ment shall state the number of vessels and the 
amount of materials proposed to be sold, with 
a description thereof so far as the same shall 
be practicable, together with the time and 
place when and where such vessels and mate- 
rials can be seen and examined. And the 
Secretary of the Navy shall, at the opening of 
each session of Congress, make a full report 
to Congress of his acts under the authority 
given by this section, which report shall con- 
tain a statement of all vessels and materials 
sold, the parties buying the same, and the 
amount realized therefrom, together with such 
other facts as may be necessary to a full under- 
standing of his acts; and the total amount 
received on such sales shall be covered into 
the United States Treasury : Provided further, 
that nothing in this section saall be construed 
as compelling the Secretary of the Navy to 
accept any bid or offer which in his judgment 
is grossly inadequate to the value of the vessel 
or materials offered for sale. 

APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCVL—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Acad- 
emy for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Cougrees assembled, That the following sums 
be, “nd the same are bereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support of the Military 
Academy for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, viz: 

For additional pay of officers, and for pay 
of instructors, cadets, and musicians, two hun- 
dred und twenty-two thousand nive hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

For repairs and improvements, timber, 
plank, boards, joists, wall-strips. laths, shin- 
gles, slate, tin, sheet lead, nails, screws, locks, 
Duits, hinges, glass, paint, turpentine, oils, 
bricks, lime, cement, plaster, huir, blasting- 
powder, fuses, iron, steel, tools, mantels, aud 


| other similar materials, fourteen thousand five 


hundred dollars. 

For pay of citizen meehanics employed upon 
repairs that cannot be done by enlisted men, 
eight thousand dollars. 

For fuel and apparatus, coal, wood, stoves, 
grates, furnaces, ranges, fire-bricks, and re- 
pairs, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For gas-pipes, gasometers, and retorts, and 
annual repairs of the same, six hundred dollars. 

For fuel for cadets’ mess-hall, shops, and 


| laundry, three thousand five hundred dollars. 


For postage and telegrams, two bundred 
dollars. 

For stationery, blank books, paper, envel- 
opes, quills, steel peus, wax, and ink, five 
hundred dollars. 

Kor transportation of materials, discharged 
cadets, and terriages, one thousand two bun- 
dred dollars. ; 

For printing type, materials for office, di- 
plomas for graduates, registers, and blanks, 
seven hundred dollars, 


-For compensation of lithographer, one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For clerk to disbursing officer and ‘quarter- 
master, one thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For clerk to adjutant, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For clerk to treasurer, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For department of instruction in mathemat- 
ics, viz: for plane-table, one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars; repairs of instruments, 
thirty dollars; text books and stationery for 
instructors, twenty dollars. 

For department of artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry tactics, viz: for tan bark for riding- 
hall and gymnasium, one hundred and fifty 
dollars; stationery for assistant instructors, 
one hundred dollars; guidons, marker flags, 
camp colors, and embroidering colors for caps 
of cadets, fifty dollars ; repairing camp-stools, 
tents, and furniture, five hundred dollars; foils, 
masks, gloves, and repairs for feneing, two 
hundred dollars. 

For department of civil and military engin- 
eering : for models, maps, repairs of instru- 
ments, and text-books and stationery for use 
of instructors, five hundred dollars. 

For department of natural and experimental 
philosophy: for chronograph for observatory, 
one thousand dollars; two sextants, three hun- 
dred dollars; surveyor's transit, two hundred 
and fifty dollars; barometer, fifty dollars; re- 
pairs and contingencies, five hundred dollars ; 
compensation to attendant, fifty dollars. 

For department of drawing: for Turner's 
Liber-Studiorum for the use of the second class, 
one hundred and twenty dollars ; topographical 
models, architectural models and ornaments, 
snd models of machines, for the use of the 
third class, one hundred dollars; colors, 
brushes, pencils, and papers, for the use of 
instructors, ten dollars. 

For department of law and ethics: for books 
of reference, text-books, and stationery, for 
the use of instructors, one hundred dollars. 

For department of French: for text-books 
and stationery, for the use of instructors, fifty 
dollars. A 

For department of Spanish : for text-books 
and stationery, for the use of instructors, fifty 
dollars. 

For department of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology: for chemicals, including chemi- 
cal apparatus, glass and porcelain ware, paper, 
wire, und sheet metal, five hundred and fifty 
dollars; material for practical instruction in 
photography, two hundred dollars; rough 
specimens, files, alcohol, lamps, blow-pipes, 
pencils, and agate mortars, for practical in- 
struction in mineralogy and geology, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars; fossils illustrat- 
ing the different rock formations, for daily use 
in section-rooms, one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars; gradual increase of the cabinet, five 
hundred dollars; repairsand improvements in 
electric, galvanic, magnetic, electro-magnetic, 
and magneto-electric apparatus, four hundred 
and fifty dollars ; repairs and additions to pneu- 
matic and thermic apparatus, one hundred and 
fifty dollars; improved adjustable electric lamp, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; carpenters’ and 
metal work, and materials for the same, sixty- 
five dollars; improved binocular microscope, 


ii complete, three hundred dollars; diagrams 


illustrating chemical and geological phenom- 
ena, one hundred and twenty-five dollars; me- 
chanics’ tools, twenty dollars ; pay of mechan- 
ies, to be employed in chemical and geological 
gection-rooms and in the lecture-room, one 
thousand and fifty dollars; for bringing steam 
directly to chemical rooms, and for chemi- 
cal and mechanical operations, two hundred 
and seventy dollars; steam cylinder and pis- 
ton, five hundred dollars; setting up Ludd’s 
dynamo-magnetic electric machine, one hun- 
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| 
dred dollars; replasteringand painting section- | 
rooms, one hundred and twenty dollars; re- | 
flooring lecture-room, eighty dollars ; covering 
floor of mineralogical section-room, one hun- 
dred and ten dollars ; compensation to attend- 
aut, fifty dollars. 

For department of practical engineering: 
for. ten box-compasgses, fifty dollars; repairs 
of instruments, twenty-five dollars; lumber for 
profiling, tracting-tapes, and turpentine, one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For department of ordnance and gunnery: 
for building sink, repairing and pointing walls, 
and for new doors, five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors, five 
thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous and contingent expenses: 
for gas, coal-oil, for lighting the Academy, 
cadet barracks, mess-hall, hospital offices, 
stable, and inside. walks, four thousand dol- 
lars; water-pipes, plumbing, and repairs, two 
thousand dollars; cleaning public buildings | 
(not quarters), five hundred and sixty dollars; 
brooms, brushes, pails, tubs, and cloths, two 
hundred dollars; chalk, crayons, sponge, and 
slates for recitation-rooms, one hundred dol- 
lars; compensation of chapel organist, two 
hundred dollars; compensation of librarian, 
one hundred and twenty dollars; compensa- 
tion of non-commissioned officer in charge of 
mechanics, fifty dollars; compensation of sol- 
dier writing in adjutant’s office, fifty dollars ; 
pay of engineer of heating and ventilating 
apparatus, cadet barracks, chapel, and philo- 
sophical academy, including the library, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; pay of assist- 
aut of same, seven hundred and twenty dol- 
lars; pay of five fremen, two thousand two 
hundred dollars ; increase and expense of the 
library, books, magazines, periodicals, and 
binding, two thousand dollars. 

For reimbursing cadets for losses incurred 
by their efforts in extinguishing a fire in their 
barracks, in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, six thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen dollars and eighty-two cents. 

For pay of librarian’s assistant, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingencies for superintendent of the 
Academy, one thousand dollars. 

For furniture for cadet hospital, one hun- 
dred dollars. 

For repairing and opening roads and paths, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For ice-house and an additional store-room 
and servants’ room, seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. i 

For coal-house, five thousand dollars. ! 

For re-covering south wharf, two thousand | 
five hundred dollars. 

Approved, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCVIL.—An Act defining and limit- 
ing the Appropriation of certain Moneys for 
the preparation, issue, and reissue of the 
Securities of. the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentattves of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the expenses of the 
issue, reissue, transfer, delivery, redemption, | 
and destruction of securities, legal-tender notes, 
fractional currency, checks, certificates, com- | 
missions, and for any plate and seal engrav- 
ing. and printing required by the Treasury De- 
partment, sball be paid from and shall not 
exceed the appropriation of one per centum | 
of the amount of legal-tender notes, fractional | 
currency and securities issued during each fiscal | 
year: Provided, That nothing herein contained | 
shall be construed to increase or enlarge the 
appropriation contained in the second section 
of the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
refunding of the national debt,” approved July | 
fourteeuth, eighteen hundred | 
-nÅAPPROYED, May: 23, 1872, 


and seventy. | 


Cumar. CXCVIII.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a uniform 
Time for holding Elections for Electors of 
President and Vice President in all the 
States of the Union,’’ approved January 
twenty-third, eighteen hundred and forty- 
five. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That if by the now exist- 
ing laws of any State the election commencing 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in 
November, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
for the purpose of choosing electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President in such State shall be 
required to be continued for more than one 
day, then said election shall be continued the 
number of days required by the laws of such 
States. 

APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCIX.—An Act to establish the Col- 
lection District of Du Luth, and to create 
Saint Paul, in the Collection District of 
Minnesota, a Port of Delivery. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That a new collection 
district, to be called the district of Du Luth, 
be, and the same is hereby, established, which 
shall embrace all the territory, harbors, rivers, 
and waters bordering on Lake Superior, and 
lying in the State of Minnesota, anda collector 
shall be appointed, to reside at Du Luth, which 
shall be the port of entry for said district. 
And the said collector shall receive the same 
compensation provided for the collectors of 
Pembina, Chicago, and certain other ports, 
by the second section of the act entitled ‘“ An 
act to regulate the foreign coasting trade on 
the northern, northeastern, and northwestern 
frontiers of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June seventeenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four. 

Sec. 2. That Saint Paul, in the State of 
Minnesota, be, and the same is hereby, cre- 
ated and established a port of delivery in the 
collection district of Minnesota, and that a 
deputy collector shall be appointed to reside 
thereat, at a compensation not to exceed the 
sum of one thousand dollars per annum. 

APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CC.—An Act to create an additional 
Land District in the State of Kansas. 


Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That all that portion of 
the Kepublican land district in the State of 
Kansas, lying and being situated west of the 
first guide-meridian west of the sixth principal 
meridian, be, and hereby is, constituted a new 
land district, to be called the northwestern 
land district. 

Sec. 2. That the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, is hereby 
authorized to appointa register and a receiver 


for suid district, who shall discharge like and - 


similar duties, and receive the same amount 
of compensation allowed to other officers dis- 
charging like duties in the other land offices 
of said State. 

APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuap. CCI.—An Act to provide for holding 


the United States District Court in the City 
of Toledo. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shall be two 
terms of the United States district court for 
the northern district of Ohio held in the city 
of Toledo, Ohio, in each year from and afier 
the passage of this act, the time and the length 


of the terms to be fixed by the judge of said 
court. 
ApproveD, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CCIT.—An Act to regulate Criminal 
Practice in the Federal Courts. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 


- Congress assembled, That in every vase where 


a demurrer is interposed to an indictment, or 
to any count or counts thereof, or to any 
information in any court of the United States, 
and such demurrer shall be overruled by the 
court, the judgment thereupon shall be re- 
spondeat-ouster; and thereupon a trial may 
be ordered at the same term, or a continuance 
may be ordered as justice may require. 
APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. CCITL—An Act giving the assent of 
Congress to the Subscription of the District 
of Columbia to the Stock of the Piedmont 
and Potomac Railroad Company. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the District of Columbia 
entitled ‘‘An act to authorize asubscription to 
the stock of the Piedmont and Potomac Rail- 
road Company upon certain conditions’? be, 
and the same is hereby, approved and sanc- 
tioned: Provided, That before any part of the 
said subscription shall be paid the Governor and 
the Board of Public Works, acting separately, 
shall be satisfied that said railroad will be 
completed and used to a point on the Poto- 
mac river opposite the city of Washington or 
Georgetown by the aid of said subscription: 
And provided, That no part of the said sub- 
scription by said District shall be paid until 
one million dollars shall have been subscribed 
by private parties and shall have been actually 
paidin cash and expended in the construction 
of the road: And provided further, That the 
said Piedmont and Poiomac Railroad Com- 
pany shall enter into bonds in the sum of 
eight hundred thousand dollars, with good and 
sufficient individual sureties, to be approved 
by the Governor of the District of Columbia 
and Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, conditioned for the repayment, with 
interest, of the money subscribed to the cap- 
ital stock of the said company by the said Dis- 
trict, if the said company shall fail to com- 
plete the said road for the running of cars 
within three years from the acceptance of the 
six hundred thousand dollars to be subscribed 
by the said District; and no part of such sub- 
seription shall be paid until such bond be 
given, approved, and filed in the office of the 
secretary of the District of Columbia: And 
provided further, That the tax levied by au- 
thority of this said act shall not exceed thirty- 
six thousand dollars for interest in any one 
year: dnd provided also, That no bonds to 
raise the funds that may be required to pay 
the:said subscription shall be disposed of by 
said District at less than par. 

ApproveD, May 23, 1872. 


Casar. CCIV.—An Act to withdraw from Set- 
tlement and Sale a certain section of Land 
in Wyoming Territory. 

Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That section thirty, towa- 
ship fourteen north, range sixty-seven west, 
of the publie lands in Laramie county, Wyom- 
ing Territory, be, and the same is hereby, 
withdrawn from settlement and sale under 
existing laws, and reserved for the use of the 
city of Cheyenne, in said county, for the pur- 
poze of enabling the proper authorities of said 
city to construct dnd maintain on said land a 
reservoir of water for the supply of said city. 
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Sec. 2. That said section of land shall, for 
the purpose named in the first section of this 
act, be subject to occupancy and control by 
the board of trustees of suid city of Cheyenne, 


and their successors in office: Provided, That | 


if at any time the said board of trustees shall 
occupy, or permit to be occupied, said land 
for any purpose not contemplated by this act, 
or shall fail for the period of two years to 


commence the use of it for said purpose, or | 


shall abandon the same, the said land shall 
revert to the United States: Provided further, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed or have the effect to impair the 
rights of any person in or to any portion of 
said lands, acquired under any law of the 
United States. 
APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. CCV.—An Act relating to certain Lands 
in the State of Alabama. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all the lands here- 
tofore certified to the State of Alabama by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office for 
the benefit of the railroad from Selma to Gads- 
den, theu known as the Alabama and Tennes- 
see River railroad, under act of Congress, en- 
titled “An act granting public lands in alter- 
nate sections to the State of Alabama to aid 
in the construction of certain railroads,” ap- 


proved June third, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 


six, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed 


to the said State of Alabama for the sole use | 


and benefit of the Selma, Rome, and Dalton | 


Railroad Company, the successors of the said 
Alabama and ‘Tennessee Railroad Company. 
Sec. 2. That the right of way and use of a 
strip of land one hundred feet in width from 
the centre and on each side of the said rail- 
road, as the same is now located and con- 
structed, upon and over any lands of the Uni- 
ted States in the State of Alabama, be, and 
the same is hereby, granted to the said Selma, 
Rome, and Dalton Kailroad Company. 
APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Crap. CCVI.—An Act to provide Homes for 


the Pottawatomie and Absentee Shawnee | 


Judians in the Indian Territory, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue certificates by which allot- 
ments of land lying within the thirty-mile 
square tract heretofore selected for the Pot- 
tawatomie Indians, and lying next west of the 
Seminole reservation in the Indian territory, 
shall be made to each member of the Potta- 


watomie band, known as the Pottawatomie | 


citizen band, as follows, viz, to each head of 
a family, and to each other member twenty- 
one years of age, not more than one quarter 
section, and to each minor of the tribe not 
more than eighty acres; and such allotments 
shall be made to include, as far as may be 
practicable for each family, the improvements 
which they may have made. Certificates of 
such allotments shall be made in severalty, 
specifying the names of individuals to whom 
they have been assigned, and that said tracts 
are set apart for the exclusive and perpetual 
use and benefit of such assignees and their 
heirs. Until otherwise provided by law such 
tracts shall be exempt from levy, taxation, or 
sale, and shall be alienable in fee, or leased 
or otherwise disposed of only to the United 
States, or to persons of Indian blood, lawfully 
residing within said territory with permission 
of the President and under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe: 
Provided, That such allotments shall be made 
to such of the above-described persons as have 


i 


resided or shall hereafter reside three years 


continuously on such reservation, and tbat! 
the cost of such lands to the United States | 


shall be paid from any fand now held, or which 
may be hereafter held by the United States for 
the benefit of such Indians, and charged as a 
part of their distributive share, or shall be 
paid for by said Indians before such certifi- 
cates are issued: Provided, Said Pottawat- 
omie Indians shall neither acquire nor exer- 
cise under the laws of the United States any 
rights or privileges in said Indian territory, 
other than those enjoyed by the members of 
the Indian tribes lawfully residing therein. 
And for the protection of the rights of persons 
and property among themselves, they may en- 
force the laws and usages heretofore enforced 
among them as an Indian tribe, not inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 
ted States, and shall be entitled to equitable 
representation in the general territorial coun- 
cil, and subject to the geñeral laws which it 
may legally enact. 

Src. 2. When it shall be shown to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Interior that 
any Indian of pare or mixed blood of the 
absentee Shawnees, being a head of a family, 
or a person over twenty-one years of age, has 
resided, continuously, for the term of three 
years within the thirty-mile square tract lying 
west of the Seminole reservation in the Indian 
territory, and has made substantial improve- 
ments thereon, it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue to said Indian a 
certificate of allotment for eighty acres of 
land, to include, eo far as may be practicable, 
his or her improvements, together with an 
addition of twenty acres for each child under 
twenty-one years of age belonging to the 
family of said Indian, which certificate shall 
include the same provisions as are included in 
the certificates of allotments of lands to be 
issued under the provisions of the first section 
of this act. 

Approve, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CCVII.—An Act to authorize the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway Company 
to change their projected Line of Railway 
in the State of Michigan. i 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company are hereby 
authorized to change and relocate that part of 
their projected line of railway ‘‘trom the 
city of Fond du Lac. in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, northerly to Esconaba, in the State of 
Michigan,” which lies in said State of Mich- 
igan, so as to run said line from *‘at or near 
the mouth of the Menomonee river to Esco- 
naba,” on such line within the limits of the 
land grant reserved for the use of said com- 
pany, now on file in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, as they 
may deem most advantageous, and shall cause 
a plat of their line, as relocated, ‘to be filed in 
said office within six months of the passage 
of this act: Provided, That the grant of lands 
heretofore made to aid in the construction of 
said railroad shail not be increased or changed 
in any respect whatever by the change of line 
hereby authorized. 

APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Canar. CCXHE—An Act to authorize the Con- 


H 


struction of a Bridge, and to establish the Í 


same as a Post Road. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful 
for any person or persons, Company or Cor: 
poration, having authority from the States of 
lowa and Illinois, to build a bridge across the 
Mississippi river at Fort Madison, Iowa, and 


to lay on or over said bridge railway tracks, 
for the more perfect connection of any rail- 
roads that are or shall be- constructed to the 
said river at or opposite said point, under the 
limitations and conditions hereinafter pro- 
vided; that said bridge shall not interfere 
with the free navigation of said river beyond 
what is necessary in order to carry into effect 
the rights and privileges hereby granted; and 
in case of any litigation arising from any 
obstruction or alleged obstruction to the free 
navigation of said river, the cause may be 
tried before the district court of the United 
States of any State in which any portion of 
said obstruction or bridge touches. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built. under the 
provisions of this act may, at the option of 
the company building the same, be built 
either as a pivot draw-bridge, with a pivot 
or other form of draw, or with unbroken or 
continuous spans: Provided, That if the said 
bridge shall be made with unbroken and con- 
tinuous spans, it shall not be of less elevation 
in any case than fifty feet above high-water 
mark, as understood at the point of location, 
to the bottom chord of the bridge, nor sball 
the spans of said bridge be less than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length; and the piers 
of said bridge shall be parallel with the cur- 
rent of fhe river, and the main span shall be 
over the main channel of the river, and not 
less than three hundred feet in length: And 
provided also, That if any bridge built under 
this act shall be constructed as a pivot draw- 
bridge, the same shall be constructed with a 
draw over the main channel of the river at an 
accessible and navigable point, and with spans 
of not less than one hundred and sixty feet in 
length in the clear on each side of the central 
or pivot pier of the draw, and the next ad- 
joining spans to the draw shall not be less than 
two hundred and fifty feet, if the proper loca- 
tion of the draw over the channel will admit 
spans of this width between it and the 
shore, and said spans shall not be less than 
thirty feet above low-water mark and not less 
than ten above extreme high-water mark, 
measuring to the bottom chord of the bridge ; 
and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel 
with the current of the river where said bridge 
may be erected: And provided also, That said 
draw shall be opened promptly, upon reason- 
able signal, for the passage of boats, and in 
no ease shall unnecessary delay occur in open- 
ing the said draw during or after the passage 
of trains. 

Sec. 8. That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be known and 
recognized as a post ronte, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transporta- 
tion over the railroads or publichigh ways lead- 
ing to the said bridge ; and the United States 
shall have the right of way for postal-telegraph 
purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That all railway companies desiring 
to use the said bridge shall have and be entitled 
to equal rights and privileges in the passage 
of the same and in the use of the machinery 
and fixtures thereof and of all the approaches 
thereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, upon hearing the allegations and proofs 
of the parties in case they shall not agree. 

Sec. 5. That the structure herein authorized 
shall be built and located under and subject to 
such regulations for the security of navigation 
of said river as the Secretary of War shall pre- 
scribe; and to secure that object the said 
person or persons, company or corporation, 
shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his 
examination and approval, a design and draw- 
ings of the bridge and piers, and a map of tha 
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location, giving, for the space of at least one 
mile above and one mile below the proposed 
location, the topography of the banks of the 
river, the shore lines at high and low water, 
the direction and strength of the currents at 
all stages, and the soundings accurately show- 
ing the bed of the stream, the location of any 
other bridge or bridges, and shall furnish such 
other information as may be required for a fall 
and satisfactory understanding of the subject ; 
and until the said plan and location of the bridge 
are approved by the Secretary of War, the 
bridge shall not be built; and if any change 
be made in the plan of construction of said 
bridge during the progress of the work thereon, 
or before the completion of said bridge, such 
change shall be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War ; and the said structure shall 
be at all times so kept and managed as to offer 
reasonable and proper means for the passage 
of vessels through or under said structure ; and 
the said structure shall be changed at the cost 
‘and expense of the owners thereof, from time 
to time, as Congress may direct, so as to pre- 
serve the free and convenient navigation of 
said river, And the authority to erect and 
continue said bridge shall be subject to revoca- 
tion or modification by law whenever the pub- 
lic good shall, in the judgment of Congress, so 
require, without any expense or charge to the 
United States. 

Seo. 6. ‘That the right to alter oramend this 
act, 80 as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of bridges, without expense 
to the United States, is hereby expressly re- 
served. Pe 

APPROVED, May 25, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXVITI.—An Act to provide for 
the Abatement or Repayment of Taxes on 
Distilled Spirits in Bond, destroyed by 
Casualty. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
upon the production of satisfactory proof to 
him of the actual destruction’ by accidental 
fire or other casualty, and without any fraud, 
collusion, or negligence of the owner thereof, 
of any distilled spirits on which the tax at the 
time of the destruction of said spirits had not 
been paid and while the same remained in the 
custody of any officer of internal revenue in 
any distillery warehouse or bonded warehouse 
of the United States, to abate the amount of 
internal revenue taxes accruing thereon, and 
to cancel any warehouse bond, or enter satis- 
faction thereon, in whole or in part, as the case 
may be; and if such taxes have been col- 
lected since the destruction of said spirits, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury shall refund 
the same to the owners thereof out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 2, That this act shall take effect in all 
cases of loss or destruction of distilled spirits 
as aforesaid which have occurred since the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight: Provided, however, That when the 
owners of such distilled spirits, so destroyed 
as aforesaid, may be indemnified against said 
tax by a valid claim of insurance, said tax 
shall not be remitted to the extent of such 
insuranee. 

Apprrovep, May 27, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXIX.—An Act to authorize the 
Secretary of War to accept the Peninsula 
in Lake Erie, opposite.the Harbor of Erie, 
in the Stare of Pennsylvania. 

Beit enucted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
feseniatives of the United States of America in 

‘Congress ‘assembled, That the Secretary of 


War be, and he is hereby, authorized and em- | 
powered to receive and accept from the Marine 
Hospital of Pennsylvania, a corporation duly 
incorporated by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, the title to a piece or parcel of land, 
being the peninsula lying to the northward of 
and inclosing the Bay of Presque Isle, and 
containing two thousand and twenty-four acres, 
more or less, to be held by the Government 
of the United States for the protection of the 
harbor of Erie: Provided, That the deed con- 
veying the same shail not be received or ac- 
cepted until the title to the same is complete 
and indefeasible, nor unless the acceptance 
thereof shall be recommended by a board of 
officers of the corps of engineers appointed 
by the President. 
ApprRoveD, May 27, 1872. 


Cuar. COXX.—An Act in relation to the 
Dakota Southern Railroad Company. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act passed by 
the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Dakota, and approved by the Governor on the 
twenty-first day of April, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, entitled ‘‘An act to enable 
organized counties and townships to vote aid 
to any railroad, and to provide for the pay- 
ment of the same,” be, and the same is hereby, 
disapproved and annulled, except in so far as 
is herein otherwise provided. But the pas- 
sage of this actshall not invalidate or impair 
the organization of the company heretofore 
organized for the construction of the Dakota 
Southern railroad, leading from Sioux City, 
lowa, by way of Yankton, the capital of said 
Territory, to the west line of Bon Homme 
county, or any vote that has been or may be 
given by the counties of Union, Clay, Yank- 
ton, and Bon Homme, or any township grant- 
ing aid to said railroad, or any subscription 
thereto, or any thing authorized by, and that 
may have been done in pursuance of, the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid act of the Legislative 
Assembly of said Territory toward the con- 
struction and completion of said railroad; and 
the said Dakota Southern Railroad Company, 
as organized under and in conformity to the 
acts of the Legislative Assembly of said Ter- 
ritory, is hereby recognized and declared to 
be a legal and valid corporation ; and the pro- 
visions of the act of said Legislative Assem- 
bly first aforesaid, so faras the same authorize, 
and for the purpose of vahdating any vote of 
aid and subscriptions to said company for the 
construction, completion, and equipment of 
the main stem of said railroad, between the 
termini aforesaid, are hereby declared to be 
aud remain in full force, but no further, and 
for no other purpose whatsoever. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of enabling 
the said Dakota Southern Railroad Company 
to construct its said road through the public | 
lands between the termini afuresaid, the right 
of way through the said public lands is hereby 
granted to said company to the extent of one 
hundred feet in width on each side of said 
road: Provided, That nothing in this act shall | 
relieve said Dakota Southern Railroad Com- 
pany from constructing and completing said 
railroad in accordance with the conditions 
and stipulations under which the citizens of 
the counties therein named voted aid to said 


i 
i 
| 
i 
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Cumar. CCXXJ.—An Act to change the Name 


of the Schooner La Pette to La Petite, 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the name of the 
schooner La Pette, of Huron, Erie county, 
State of Ohio, be, and is hereby, changed 
from its present name to that of La Petite. 

APPROVED, May 27, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
certain Officers of the Navy. 


Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That in conformity with 
and to carry into effect the recommendation 
and conelusions of the board of officers organ- 
ized in pursuance of the ‘resolution for the 
relief of certain officers of the Navy,” ap- 
proved July first, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to restore 
Commodore Joseph F. Green to his original 
position on the Navy list, next below Rear 
Admiral Beggs; to promote Commodore John 
DeCamp to his original relative position as a 
rear admiral on the retired list; to promote 
Commodore Charles W. Pickering to the grade 
of commodore on the retired list, with the 
retired pay of his advanced rank; to advance 
Captain Egbert Thompson in rank next below 
Captain Thomas G. Corbin; to promote Com- 
mander Samuel R. Franklin to take rank next 
after Commander James S. Thornton; to re- 
store Commander Edward Y. McCauley to 
his original rank, next after Commander W. 
D. Whiting; to restore Commanders John H. 
Russell, A. W. Johnson, P. C. Johnson, John 
Watters, A. E. K. Benham, Austin Pender- 
grast, aud W., P. McCann, respectively, to theix 
original places on the Navy list. 

APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXVII.—An Act to restore Lazarus 
L. Reamey to the Navy of the United States 
asa Midshipman. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
if in his opinion the good of the service will 
be promoted thereby, to restore Lazarus L. 
Reamey to the Navy of the United States as a 
midshipman at the foot of the class of eighieen 
bundred and seventy, of which he was a 
member at the time of his resignation. 

APPROVED, May 28, 1872, 


Cuar. CCXXVIIL.—An Act to provide for 
furnishing Trusses to disabled Soldiers. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Louse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States uf America in 
Congress assembled, That every soldier of the 
Union Army who was ruptured while in the 
line of duty, during the late war for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, shall be entivled to 
receive a single or double truss of such style 
as may be designated by the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army as the best suited for 
such disability. 

Sec. 2. That application for such truss shall 
be made by the ruptured soldier to an examin- 
ing surgeon for pensions, whose duty it shall 
be to examine such applicant, and for every 


| such applicant found to have a rupture or 


bernia, shall prepare aud forward to the Sur- 


| geon General an application for such truss, 


without charge to the soldier. 

Sec. 8. That the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army is bereby authorized and 
directed to purchase and procure the number 
of trusses which may be required for distribu- 
tion to such disabled soldiers, at a price not 
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greater than the same are sold to the trade at 
wholesale ; and the cost of the same shall be 
paid, upon the requisition of the Surgeon 
General, ont of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXXIX.—An Act to provide for the 
completion of three Volumes of Wilkes’s 
United States Exploring Expedition. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the joint Committee 
ontue Library be, aud they are hereby, author- 
ized to contract for the completion of three 
unfinished volumes of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition of the years eighteen bun- 
dred and thirty-eight to eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, to consist of physics and hydrog- 
raphy of the expedition by Charles Wilkes, 
and the volume of botany of the expedition 
by Tohn Torrey and others; said publication 
to be made in same style as the volumes here- 
tofore published, and distributed in the same 
manner: Provided, That no more than nine 
thousand dollars shall in any case be required 
to finish said volumes. 

APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXXIHI.—An Act making Appro- 
riations for the Current aud Contingent 
ixpenses of the Indian Department, and 
for fulfilling Treaty Stipulations with various 
Indian Tribes, for the year ending June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 

and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of paying the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
department, and fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with the various Indian tribes: 

For pay of eight superintendents of Indian 
affairs, namely: two superintendents for the 
tribes east of the Rocky mountains; one for 
Oregon ; one for the Territory of Washington ; 
one fur the Territory of New Mexico; one for 
California; one for the Territory of Arizona ; 
and one for the Territory of Montana, nine- 
teen thousand one hundred dollars. 

For pay of sixty-eight agents of Indian 
affairs, viz: 

Five for the tribes in Oregon, viz: Warm 
Springs, Klamath, Grand Ronde, Siletz, and 
Umatilla agencies ; 

Three for the tribes in Washington Terri- 
tory, viz: Neah Bay, Yakama, and S. Koko- 
mish agencies ; 

Three for the tribesin California, viz: Hoopa 
Valley, Hound Valley, and Tule River agen- 
cies; 

‘wo for the tribes in Nevada, viz: Pi-Ute 
and Walker River, and Pyramid Lake agencies; 

Two for the tribes in idaho, viz: Nez Perce 
and Fort Hail agencies; 

Four for the tribes in Montana, viz: Flat 
Heads, Blackfeet, Crow, and Milk Riveragen- 
cies; 

Nine for the tribes in Dakota, viz: Whet- 
stone, Yankton, Ponca, Upper Missouri, Grand 
River, Cheyenne River, Fort Berthold, Sisse- 
ton, and Devil’s Lake agencies; i 

Two for the tribes in Wyoming, viz: 
Cloud, Shoshone, and Bannock agencies ; 

One for the tribes in Utah, viz: Uintah 
Valley agency; . 

Six for the tribes in New Mexico, viz : Albi- 
quin, Navajo, Cimmaron, Mesealero, Apache, 
Southern Apache, and Pueblo agencies ; 

Two for the tribes in Colorado, viz: Los 
Pinos and White River agencies ; 


Red 


| 


„Six for the tribes in Nebraska, viz: Great 
Nemaha, Omaha, Winnebago, Pawnee, Otoe, 
and Santee agencies ; 

Three for the tribes. in Kansas, viz: Potta- 
watomie, Kaw or Kansas, and Kickapoo agen- 
cies ; 

_Ten for the tribes in the Indian. territory, 
viz: Sac and Fox, Quapaw, Neosho, Kiowa 
and Comanche, Upper Arkansas, Wichita, 
Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw and Chickasaw, 
and Seminole agencies; 

One for the tribes in Minnesota, viz: Chip- 
pewa agency ; 

One for the tribes in [owa, viz: Sac and 
Fox of Iowa agency ; 

Two for the tribes in Wisconsin, viz: Green 
Bay and La Ponte agencies ; 

One for the tribes in Michigan, viz: Macki- 
nac agency; 

One for the New York Indians, viz: New 
York agency ; 

Four for the tribes in Arizona, viz: Papago, 
Colorado River, Pima and Maricopa, and 
Moguis Pueblo agencies, one hundred and two 
thousand dollars: Provided, That it shali be 
the duty of the President to dispense with the 
services of such Indian agents and superin- 
tendents herein mentioned as may be practi- 
cable; and where it is practicable he shall 
require the same person to perform the duties 
of two agencies or superintendencies for one 
salary. 

For pay of 
Western and Northwestern bands of Sho- 
ghones, in western Utah and eastern Nevada, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For three sub-agents, one for the tribes in 
Oregon, viz: Alesea sub-agency ; and two 
for the tribes in Washington Territory, viz, 
Tulalip and Quinaielt sub-agencies, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For pay of clerk to superintendent for Cali- 
fornia, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For temporary clerks to superintendents, 
six thousand six hundred dollars. 

For pay of ninety interpreters, as follows: 
twenty-one for the tribes in Oregon and the 
Territories of Wasbington, Utah, and New 
Mexico, at five hundred dollars each ; thirty- 
six for the tribes elsewhere, at four hundred 
dollars each; seventeen extra for the tribes 
elsewhere, at four hundred dollars each; three 
for the Indian service in Utah, at five handred 
dollars each; ove for the Shoshones and one 
for the Utahs, at one thousand dollars each; 
one for the Sisseton and Wabpeton bands of 
Sioux. four hundred dollars; one for the Sacs 
and Foxes of the Mississippi, now in Tama 
county, Iowa, four hundred dollars; nine for 
the Indian service in the Territories of Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, and the 
State of Nevada, at five hundred dollars each; 
in all, forty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs of 
same, ten thousand dollars. 

For vaccine matter and vaccination of In- 
dians, five thousand dollars, , 

For presents to and provisions for Indians, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For actual expenses incurred, and that may 
hereafter be incurred, by officers of the Indian 
department, in the rescue of prisoners from 
Indian tribes and returning them to their 
homes, and for expenses incident tothe arrest 
and confinement within the territory of the 


United States, by order of such officers, of 
persons charged with crimes against Indians, 
five thousand dollars. $ we: 

For contingencies, including travelling, inci; 


denta!, current, and contingent expenses of 


superintendents and agents, and of their offices, | 


fifty thousand dollars. 
Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches. 


For fifth of thirty instalments, as provided 
to be expended under the tenth article treaty 


sperie, agent for the Goship | 
N | 


of October twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, concluded at Medicine Lodge 
creek, in Kansas, with the Kiowas and Co- 
manches, and under the third article treaty of 
same date with the Apaches, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For purchase of clothing, as” provided in 
same treaties, twenty-six thousand dollars. 

For pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, five thousand two bun- 
dred dollars. 

For pay of physician and teacher, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For transportation of goods, five thousand 
dollars. 

Apaches. 


For this amount, to subsist and properly 
eare forthe Apache Indians in Arizona and 
New Mexico who have been or may be col- 
lected on reservations in New Mexico and 
Arizona, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That this appropriation shall 
be expended only in bebalf of those Indians 
wbo go and remain upon said reservations and 
refrain from hostilities. 


Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Apaches, Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Wichitas. 


For subsistence of the Arapahoes, Chey- 
ennes, Apache, Kiowas, and Comanche In- 
dians, and Wichita Indians (and transporta- 
tion of the same), who have been collected 
upon the reservations set apart for their use 
pe occupation, two hundred thousand dol- 
ars. ; . ; 


Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 

resident may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instructing 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 
providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicine and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
for the helpless orpbans of said Indians, and 
in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and improvement, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 


Assinabotines. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instructing 
in agriculture and mechanical pursuits, in pro- 
viding employees, educating children, procur- 
ing medicine aud medical attendance, care for 
and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, for 
the helpless orphans of said Indians, and in 
any other respect to promote their comfort, 
civilization, and improvement, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instruct- 
ing in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 1m 
providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicine and medical attendance, care 


I| for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 


for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
in every other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and improvement, fifty thousand 
dollars. 
Calapootas, Molallas, and Clackamas of Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

For third of five instalments of the fourth 

series of annuity, for beneficial objects, five 


. thousand five hundred dollars. 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 


For fifth of thirty instalments provided to 
be expended under tenth article treaty. of 
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October twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and 


sixty-seven, twenty-thousand dollars. 

For purchase of clothing, as per same arti- 
cle, fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pay of physician and teacher, as per 
thirteenth article same treaty, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. . 

For pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, as per same article, five 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For transportation of goods for the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


Chickasaws. 


For permanent annuity in goods, three 
thousand dollars. 


Boise Fort Band of Chippewas. 


For seventh of twenty instalments, for the 
support of one blacksmith and assistant, and 
for tools, iron and steel, and other articles 

„necessary for the blacksmith shop, as per third 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For seventh of twenty instalments, for the 
support of one school teacher, and for the 
necessary books and stationery, as per third 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, eight hundred dollars. 

For seventh of twenty instalments, for the 
instruction of Indians in farming, and pur- 
chase of seeds, tools, and so forth, as per third 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, eight hundred dollars. 

For seventh of twenty instalments ofannuity, 
in money, to be paid per capita, as per third 
article treaty of April seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For seventh of twenty instalments of annuity, 
in provisions, ammunition, and tobacco, as per 
third article treaty of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, one thousand dollars. 

For seventh of twenty instalments of annuity, 
in goods and other articles, as per third article 
treaty of April seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For transportation and necessary cost of 
delivery of annuity goods and provisions, per 
sixth article treaty of April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


Chippewas of Lake Superior. 


For eighteenth of twenty instalments, in 
-coin, per fourth article treaty of September 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five 
thousand dollars. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, in 
goods, household furniture, and cooking uten- 
sils, per fourth article treaty of September 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, eight 
thousand dollars 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 
agricultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ 
and other tools, and building materials, per 
fourth article treaty of September thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments for 
moral-and. educational purposes, three hun- 
dred dollars of which to be paid to the Grand 
Portage band yearly, to enable them to main- 
tain a school at their villages, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
Pindred and fifty-four, three thousand dol- 

ars. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 
six smiths and assistants, per second and fifth 
articles treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, five thousand and forty 
dollars. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 
the support of six smiths’ shops, per second 
and fitth articles treaty of September thirtieth, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
three hundred and twenty dollars. 

For sixteenth of twenty instalments, for 
the seventh smith and assistant, and support of 
shops, per second and fifth articles treaty of 
September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

For support of smith and shop, during the 
pleasure of the President, as per seventh and 
twelfth articles treaty of April seventh, eight- 
sen hundred and sixty-six, six hundred dol- 

ars, 

For support of two farmers, during the 
pleasure of the President, as pertwelfih article 
treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, and seventh article treaty 
of April seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For transportation, and necessary cost of de- 
livery of annuity and provisions for Chippewas 
of Lake Superior, three thousand dollars. 

Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

For sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, in money, per fourth article treaty of 
October fourth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty of September 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 
third article treaty of May seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, four thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

For sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, fur the pay of two carpenters, per fourth 
article treaty of October fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
of September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and third article treaty of May 
seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty four, four 
hundred dollars. ; 

For sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, in goods, per fourth article treaty of 
October fourth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty of September 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 
third article treaty of May seventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, for support of schools, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty of October fourth, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty of Sep- 
tember thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and third article treaty of May seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six hundred 
and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For sixth of ten instalments of second series, 
for the purchase of provisions and tobacco, 
per fourth article treaty of October fourth, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and third article treaty 
of May seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, six hundred and sixty-seven dollars and 
sixty-seven cents. 

For sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, for the support of two smiths’ shops, 
including the pay of two smiths and assist- 
ants, and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth 
article treaty of October fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
of September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and third article treaty of May sev- 
enth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars and sixty- 
seven cents, 

For sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, for pay of two farmers, per third article 
treaty of May seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars and thirty-three cents. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments of 
annuity, in money, per third article treaty of 
February twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, twenty-thousand dollars, 

For last of twenty-six instalments, to be 


paid the Chippewas of Mississippi, per third 
article treaty of August second, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, one thousand dollars. 

For fifth of ten instalments, for the support 
of a school or schools upon said reservation, 
in accordance with third article treaty of 
March nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, four thousand dollars. 

For fifth of ten instalments, to be expended 
in promoting the progress of the people in 
agriculture, and assisting them to become 
self-sustaining, in accordance with third article 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, six thousand dollars. 

For fifth of ten instalments, for the support 
of a physician, inaccordance with third article 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, one thousand two hundred 
dollars. ‘ : 

For fifth of ten instalments, for the purchase 
of necessary medicines, in accordance with 
third article treaty of March nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, three hundred 
dollars. 

For transportation and necessary cost of 
delivery of annuities and provisions for the 
Chippewas of Mississippi, in accordance with 
sixth article treaty of March nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, three thousand 
dollars. 


Chippewas of the Mississippi, Pillager, and 
Lake Winnebagoshish Bands of Chippewa 
Indians. 

For ninth of ten instalments, to furnish 
said Indians with ten yoke of good work- 
oxen, twenty log-chains, two hundred grub- 
bing-hoes, ten plows, ten grindstones, one 
hundred axes (handled), twenty spades, and 
other farming implements, per fifth article 
treaty of May seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty four, one thousand five hundred dollars, 

For the pay of two carpenters, one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars, and two black- 
smiths, one thousand eight hundred dollars; 
four farm laborers, two thousand four hundred 
dollars; one physician, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; and medicine for the sick, 
five hundred dollars, per fifth article treaty 
of May seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, seven thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For this amount, to be applied toward the 
support of a saw-mill, to be built for the 
common use of the Chippewas of the Missis- 
sippi and the Red Lake and Pembina bands of 
Chippewas, as per sixth article treaty of May 
seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, one 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of services and travelling expenses 
of a board of visitors, to consist of not more 
than three persons, to attend the annuity pay- 
ments to the Indians, and to inspect the 
fields, buildings, mills, and other improve- 
ments, as stipulated in the seventh article 
treaty of May seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, not exceeding any one year more 
than twenty days’ service, at five dollars per 
day, or more than three hundred miles’ travel, 
at ten cents per mile, four hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

For pay of female teachers employed on the 
reservation to instruct Indian girls in domestic 
economy, one thousand dollars. 


Chippewas, FPillager, and Lake Winneba- 
goshish Bands. 


For eighteenth of thirty instalments of annu- 
ity, in money, per third article treaty of Feb- 
ruary twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, ten thousand six hundred and sixty- 
six dollars and sixty-six cents. 

For eighteenth of thirty instalments of annu- 
ity, in goods, per third article treaty of Feb- 
ruary twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eight thousand dollars. 

For eighteenth of thirty instalments, for pur- 
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poses of utility, per third article treaty of Feb- 
ruary twenty second, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-live, four thousand dollars. 


purposes of education, per third article of 
ueaty of February twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three thousand dollars. 


Chippewas of Red Lake and Pembina Tribe 
of Chippewas. 

For this amount, as annuity, to be paid per 
capita to the Red Lake band of Chippewas, 
during the pleasure of the President, per third 
article treaty of October second, eighteen bun- 
dred and sixty-three, and second article sup- 
plementary treaty of April twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, ten thousaud dollars. 

For this amount to the Pembina band of 
Chippewas, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per same treaty, five thousand dollars. 

For ninth of fifteen instalments, for the 
purpose of supplying the Red Lake band of 
Chippewas with gilling-twine, cotton matter, 
calico, linsey, blankets, sheeting, flannels, pro- 
visions, farming tools, and for such other use- 
ful articles and for such other useful purposes 
as may be deemed for their best interests, per 
third article supplementary treaty of April 
twelfth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, eight 
thousand dollars. 

_ For ninth of fifteen instalments, for same 
objects, for Pembina band of Chippewas, per 
same treaty, four thousand dollars. 

For ninth of fifteen instalments, for pay 
of one blacksmith, one physician who shail 
furnish medicine for the sick, one miller, and 

_ one farmer, per fourth article of same treaty, 
three thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For ninth of fifteen instalments, for the pur- 
chase of iron and steel, and other articles, for 
blacksmithing purposes, per same treaty as 
above, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For ninth of fifteen instalments, to be ex- 
pended for carpentering, and other purposes, 
per same treaty, one thousand dollars. 

For ninth of fifteen instalments, to defray 
expenses of a board -of visitors to consist of 
not more than three persons, to attend the 
aunuity payments of the said Chippewa In- 
dians; each member of the board to be paid 
not more than five doliars per day fornot more 
than twenty days’ service, and ten cents per 
mile for not more than three hundred miles’ 
travel, three hundred and ninety dollars. 

For transportation of annuity goods and 
provisions, and iron and steel for blacksmiths, 
for the Chippewas of Red Lake and Pembina 
tribe, two thousand dollars. 


Choctaws. 


For permanent annuity, per second article 
treaty of November sixteenth, eighteen hundred 
and five, and thirteenth article treaty of June 
twenty-second, eighteen bundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. ` 

For permanent annuity, for support of light- 
horsemen, per thirteenth article of treaty of 
October eighteenth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, and thirteenth article treaty of June 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred aud fifty-six, 
six huudred dollars. 

For permanent annuity, for support of black- 
smith, per sixth article treaty of October eight- 
eenth, eighteen handred and twenty, ninth 
article of treaty of January twentieth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article of treaty of June twenty-second, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity for education, per 
second article treaty of January twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, and thir- 
teenth article treaty of June twenty-second, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six thousand | 


doliars. ; 
For permanent annuity of iron 


per ninth article treaty of January twentieth, 


and steel, | 


f 
i 
1 
i 


{ 


| 


I 


; r || eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three hundred 
Tor eighteenth of twenty instalments, for || 


l; 


t 


i tained in the ninth and thirteenth articles 


| and one wagon and plow maker, per fourth 


eighteen hundred and twenty-five, and thir- 
teenth article treaty of June twenty-second, 


and twenty dollars. 

For interest on three hundred and ninety 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and ninety-two cents, at five per centum, per 
annum, for education, support of the govern- 
ment, and other beneficial purposes, under the 
direction of the general council of the Choc- 
taws, in conformity with the provisions con- 


treaty January twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, and treaty of June twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, nine- 
teen thousand five hundred and twelve dollars 
and eighty-nine cents. 


Confederated Tribes and Bands of Indians in | 
Middle Oregon. 


For third of five instalments, third series, 
for beveficial objects, per second article treaty 
of June twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, four thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of fifteen instalments, for pay 
and subsistence of one farmer, one blacksmith, 


article treaty of June twenty-fifth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for pay 
and subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, 
one miller, one superintendent of farming 
operations, and onc school teacher, per fourth | 
article treaty of June twenty-fifth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, five thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments for sal- 
ary of the head chief of said confederated 
bands, per fourth article treaty of June twenty- 
fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Creeks. 


For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaiy of August seventh, seventeen 
hundred and ninety, and fifth article treaty of 
August seventh, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty of June sixteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and two, and fifth article treaty of August 
seventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three 
thousand dollars. E 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty of January twenty-fourth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article 
treaty of August seventh, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, twenty thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for blacksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth 
article treaty of January twenty-fourth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article 
treaty of August seventh, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanentannuity for iron and steel for | 
shop, per eighth article treaty of January 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six, and fifth article treaty of August seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two hundred 
and seventy dollars. 

For permanent annuity for the pay of a 
wheelwright, per eighth article treaty of Jan- 
vary twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, and fifth article treaty of August 
seventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, six 
hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For iron and steel of shop, three hundred 
and seventy dollars. 

For wagon-maker, six hundred doliars. 

For education, one thousand dollars. 

For assistance in agricultural operations, 
two thousand dollars. 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars, for purposes of education, 


dred dollars. t 


per sixth article treaty of Aagust seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For intereston six hundred and seventy-five 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight dollars, 
at the rate of five per centum per annum, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, under provisions of third arti- 
cle treaty of June fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, thirty-three thousand: seven 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars and forty cents. 


Crows. 


For fourth of thirty instalments, to supply 
male persons, six hundred in number, over 
fourteen years of age, with a suit of good sub- 
stantial woollen clothing, consisting of coat, 
hat, pantaloons, flannel shirt, and. woollen 
socks, as per ninth article treaty of May sev- 
enth, eighteen hundred and siaty-eight, eight 
thousand four hundred dollars. ; 

For fourth of. thirty instalments, to. supply 
each female, seven hundred in number, over 
twelve years of age, with a flannel shirt, or the 
goods necessary to make the same, a pair of 
woollen hose, twelve yards of calico, and twelve 
yards of cotton domestic, as per same article, 
eight thousand four hundred dollars. ` 

For fourth of thirty instalments to supply 
three hundred and fifty boys, and three hun- 
dred and fifty girls, under the ages named, such 
flannel and cotton goods as may be needed 
to make each a sult as aforesaid, together 
with a pair of woollen hose for each, per 
same article, five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three dollars. 

For fourth of ten instalments, to be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase 
of such articles as, from time to time, the coa- 
dition and necessities may indicate to be proper, 
the sum of ten dollars for each Indian roam- 
ing, as per same article, a sum not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, : 

For pay of a physician, one thousand four 
hundred dollars. , l i 

For third of twenty instalments, for pay of 
teacher, and furnishing necessary books and 
stationery, under seventh article same treaty, 
three thousand dollars. 

For pay of second blacksmith, and iron and 
steel, as per eighth article of the same treaty, 
two thousand dollars. 

For third of ten instalments, to be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase 
of such articles as from time to time the condi- 
tion and necessities of the Indians may indi- 
cate to be proper, the sum of twenty dollars for 
each Indian engaged in agriculture, as per 
ninth article of the same. treaty, a sum not 
exceeding twenty thousand dollars. 

For third of four instalments, to furnish said 
Indians with flour and meat, as per ninth arti- 
cle of the treaty of May seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, one hundred and thirty- 
one thousand four hundred dollars. 

For last of three instalments, to be expended 
in presents to the ten persons of said tribe 
who, in the judgment of the agent, may grow 
the most valuable crops, as per twelfth article 
of the same treaty, five hundred doilars. 

For pay of carpenter, miller, engineer, 
farmer, and blacksmith, as per fifteenth arti- 
cle of the same treaty, five thousand two hun- 

For transportation of goods, seven thousand 
dollars. 

Delawares. 


For life annuity to chief, per private article 
to supplemental treaty, of September twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and twenty nine, to 
treaty of October third, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, one hundred dollars, : 

For interest on forty-six thousand. and 
eighty dollars at five per centum, being the 
value of thirty-six sections of land set apart 
by treaty of eighteen hundred and twenty mine 
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for education, per Senate resolution of June 
thirteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, 
and fifth article treaty of May sixth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, two thousand three hun- 
dred and four dollars. 


D’ Wamish and other allied Tribes in Wash- 
ington Territory. 

For thirteen instalments on one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, under the direction of 
the President, per sixth article treaty of Jan- 
uary twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, six thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
establishment and support of an agricultural 
and industrial school, and to provide said 
school with a suitable instructor or instructors, 
per fourteenth article treaty of January twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and fifty five, three 
thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
support of a smith and carpenter shop, and 
furnishing it with necessary tools, five hundred 
dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
the employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, 
farmer, and physician, who shall furnish 
medicines for the sick, per fourteenth article 
treaty of January twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, four thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 


Flatheads and other Confederated Tribes. 


For fourth of five instalments on one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, being the 
third series, for beneficial objects, at the dis- 
cretion of the President, per fourth article 
treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
filty-five, four thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
supportof an agricultural and industrial school, 
keeping in repair the buildings, and providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen 
hundred and filty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for pro- 
viding suitable instructors therefor, per fitth 
article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair blacksmiths’, tin and gun 
smiths’, carpenters’, and wagon and plow 
makers’ shops, and providing necessary tools 
therefor, per fifth article treaty of July six- 
teeuth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of two farmers, two millers, one 
blacksmith, one tinner, oue gunsmith, one car- 
peuter, and one wagon and plow maker, per 
filth article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen 
huudred and fifty-five, seven thousand four 
hundred dollars, 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for keep- 


ing in repair saw and flouring mills, and for | 


furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures 
therefor; per filth article treaty of July six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair the hospital, and providing 
the necessary medicines und furniture there- 
for, per fiih article treaty of July sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three hundred 
dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty of July 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
thousand four hundred dollars, 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping ia repair the building required for the 
various employees, and furnishing the neces- 
sary furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty 
of July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
five, three hundred dollars, 


H dred and sixty-four, one thousand dollars. 


‘hundred and sixty two, the Secretary of the 


| of twenty-one years. 


j hundred and sixty-four, five thousand dollars. 


jin repair one saw-mill, one flouring-mill, 


For thirteenth of twenty instalments, forthe 
pay of each of the head chiefs of the Flat- 
heads, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles 
tribes, per fifth article treaty of July sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. f 

For transportation of annuity goods and 
provisions to said Indians, per fifth article 
treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, two thousand dollars. f 


Gros Ventres. 

For this amount, to be expended. in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instructing 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 
providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicine and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
in any other respect'to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and improvement, thirty-tive 
thousand dollars. 

Towas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, balance 
of one hundred and fifty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, to July first, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, at five per centum per 
annum, for education or other beneticial pur- 
poses, under the direction of the President, 
per ninth article treaty of May seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars, 


Kansas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on two 
hundred thousand dollars at five per centum 
per annum, per second article treaty of Janu- 
ary fourteenth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
ten thousand dollars. 


Kickapoos. 


For nineteenth instalment of interest on one 
buncred thousand dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, for educational and other bene- 
ficial purposes, per treaty of May eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
doilars. 

For nineteenth instalment on two hundred 
thousand dollars to be paid in cighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-three, per second article 
treaty of May eighteenth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, five thousand dollars. 

To enable the President of the United 
States to carry out te provisions of the third 
article of the treaty made with the Kickapoo 
Indians, dated June twenty-eighth, eighteen 


Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
ascertain the proportionate amount of funds, 
and the cash value thereof, to which any mem- 
bers of said tribe may be entitled who have 
become citizens of the United States, as pro-. 
vided in said treaty, and, by converting so 
much of the securities of said {ndians as may 
be necessary for this purpose, pay the same to 
each person so entitled, under such rules as 
he may prescribe: Provided, That no part of | 
said money due or belonging to minor children | 
shail be paid to them, or to any person for them, 
until said children shall have attained the age 


Klamath and, Modoc Indians. 
For second of five instalments, to beapplied 
under direction of the President, as per second 
article treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen 


For sixth of twenty instalments, for keeping 


buildings for the blacksmith, carpenier, and 
wagon and plow maker, the manual-labor 


| school, and hospital, as per fourth article |} 


treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen hun- 


For seventh of twenty instalments, for the 
purchase of tools and materials for saw and 
flour miils, carpenter, blacksmith, wagon and 
plow makers’ shops, and books and station- 
ery for the manual-labor school, as per fourth 
article treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. : 

For seventh of fifteen instalments, for pay 
and subsistencé of ‘one superintendent of 
farming, one farmer, one blacksmith, one saw- 
yer, Qne carpenter, and one wagon aud plow 
maker, as per fifth. article treaty of October 
fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty four, 
six thousand dollars. 

For seventh of twenty instalments, to pay 
salary and subsistence of one physician, one 
miller, and two school teachers, as per fifth 
article treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, three thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


Makah Tribe. 


For third of ten instalments of thirty thou- 
sand dollars (being the fifth series), under 
direction of the President, as per fifih article 
treaty of January thirty-first, e'ghteen hundred 
and fifiy-tive, one thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
support of a smith and carpenter’s shop, and 
to provide the necessary tools therelor, per 
eleventh article treaty of January thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred 
dollars. . 

For thirteenth of twenty indtalments, for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
and pay of teachers, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment ofa blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine for 
the sick, four thousand six hundred dollars. 


Menomonees. 

For seventh of fifteer instalments of annuity 
upon two hundred and forty-two thousand six 
hundred and eighty-six dollars, for cession of 
lands, per fourth article treaty of May twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, und Senate 
amendment thereto, sixteen thousand one hun- 


' dred and seventy-uine dollars and six cents. 


Miamies of Kansas. 


For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty of October sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, and fourth article treaty of 
June fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine 
hundred and forty dollars. ; 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu 
of gunsmith, per fifth article treaty of October 
sixth, eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth 
article treaty of October twenty-third, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four, and fourth article 
treaty of June fitth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty of June fifth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, per third article 
treaty of June fifth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Miamies—EHel River. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty of August third, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, íve bun- 
dred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per articles treaty of August twenty-first, 
eighteen hundred and five, two hundred and 
fifty doilars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third and separate articles treaty of 
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September thirty of September thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and nine, three hundred and fitty 


dollars. 
Miamies of Indiana. 

For interest on two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and eighty-six cents, uninvested, at five per 
centum, per Senate amendment to fourth arti- 
cle treaty of June fifth, eighteen bundred and 
fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty-two dol- 
lars and eighty-nine cents. 


Motels. 


For pay of teachers of manual-labor schools, 
for all necessary materials therefor, and for 
the subsistence of the pupils, three thousand 
dollars. 


Mixed Shoshones, Bannocks, and Sheep- 
Eaters. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instructing 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in pro- 
viding employees, educating children, procur- 
ing medicine and medical attendance, care for 
and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, for 
the helpless orphans of said Indians, and in 
any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tiou, comfort, and improvement, twenty-five 
thousaud dollars. 

l Navajoes. 

For fourth of ten instalments, of such arti- 
cles of clothing, or raw material in lieu there- 
of, for eight thousand Navajoe Indians, not 
excccding five dollars per Indian, as per eighth 
article treaty of June first, eighteen hundred 
aud sixty-eight, forty thousand dollars. 

For third of ten instalments, to be used by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the pur- 
chase of such articles as from time to time the 
condition and necessities of the Indians may 
indicate to be proper, the sum of ten dollars 
to each person who engages in farming or 
mechanical pursuit (say one thousand four 
hundred families), fourteen thousand dollars. 

For pay of two teachers, two thousand 
dollars. 

For transportation of goods, ten thousand 
dollars. 

Nez Perces Indians. 

For third of five instalments of third series, 
for beneficial objects, at the discretion of the 
President, per fourth article treaty of June 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six 
thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
support of two schools, one of which to be an 
agricultural and iudustriai_ school, keeping in 
repair school buildings, and for providing suit- 
able furniture, books, and stationery, per fifth 
article treaty of June eleventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and fity-five, five hundred doilars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of one superintendent of teaching 
and two teachers, per fifth article treaty of 
June eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand two hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of one superintendent of farm 
ing, and iwo farmers, two millers, two biack- 
smiths, one tuner, one gursmith, one carpen- 
ter, and ene wagon and plow maker, per fifth 
article treaty of June eleventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
pay of a physician, per filth article treaty of 
June eleventh, eighteen hundred and filty-five, 
one thousand four hundred doliars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping m repair the buildings for the vari- 
ous employees, and for providing the necessary 
furuuure theretor, per fifth article treaty of 
June eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three hundred dollars. 


4 


| dollars. 


For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for | 
the salary of such person as the tribe may 
select to be their head chief, per fifth article 
treaty of June eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For salary of two subordinate chiefs, as per 
fifth article treaty of June ninth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, one thousand dollars. 

For seventh of sixteen instalments, for 
boarding and clothing the children who shall 
attend the schools, providing the schools and 
boarding-houses with necessary furniture, the 
purchase of necessary wagons, teams, agri- 
cultural implements, tools, and so forth, and 
for fencing of such lands as may be needed for ; 
gardening and farming purposes for the schools, 
three thousand dollars. 

For salary of two matruns to take charge of 
the boarding schools, two assistant teachers, 
one farmer, one carpenter, and two millers, 
seven thousand six hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair the hospital, and providing 
the necessary medicines. and the furniture 
therefor, three bundred dollars. 

For repairs of houses, mills, and tools, and 
necessary materials, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Nisqually, Puyallup, and other Tribes and 
Bands of Indians. 

For eighteenth instalment, in part payment 

for relinquishment of title to lands, to be ap- | 


plied to beneficial objects, per fourth article 


treaty of December twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 
pay of instructors, smith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine to 
the sick, per tenth article treaty of December 
twenty-sixth, eighteen huudred and fifty-four, 
six thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 
the support of an agricultural and industrial 
school, and support of smith and carpenter 
shop, and providing the necessary tools there- 
for, in conformity with tenth article treaty of 
December twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

For fourth. of thirty instalments, for pur- 
chase of clothing, as per sixth article treaty of 
May tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For fourth of ten instalments, to be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of the Interior, ten 
dollars for each Indian roaming (say one thou- 
sand eight hundred souls), in the purchase of | 
such articles as, from time to time, the condi- 
tion and necessities of the Indians may indi- 
cate to be proper, as per same treaty, cighteen 
thousand dollars. 

For transportation of goods, five thousand 


Omahas. 

For fifth of fifteen iastalments of this 
amount, being third series, in money or other- 
wise, per fourth article treaty of March six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


For seventh of ten instalments, for keeping 
in repair a grist and saw mill, and support of | 
blacksmith shop, per eighth article treaty of | 
March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty: | 
four, and third article treaty of March sixth, | 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, three hundred | 
dollars. | 

For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of 
one engineer, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of | 
one miller, per same treaties, nine bundred | 
dollars. 

For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of | 
one farmer, per same treaties, nine hundred 
dollars. s 


| ical pursuits, 


For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of 
blacksmith, per same treaties, nine hundred 
dollars. 

For fifth of ten instalments, for support of 
blacksmith shop, and supplying tools for the 
same, three hundred dollars. 


Osages. 


For interest on sixty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, being value of fifty-four sections 
of land set apart by treaty of June second, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five, for edu- 
cational purposes, per Senate resolution of 
January ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, three thousand four hundred and fifty- 
six dollars. 

For interest on three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. at five per centum per annum, to be paid 
semi-annually, in money or such articles as 
the Secretary of the Interior may direct, as 
per first article treaty of September twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, fifteen 
thousand dollars, 


Oitoes and Missourias. 


For fifth of fifteen instalments, being the 
third series, in money or otherwise, per fourth 
article treaty of March fifteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and iifty four, nine thousand dollars. 


Pawnees. 


For perpetual annuity, at least one half of 
which is to be in goods and such articles as 
may be deemed necessary for them, per se9- 
ond article treaty of September twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, thirty thou- 
sand dollars. URE 

For support of two manual-labor schools, 
per third article treaty of September twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of one farmer, two blacksmiths and 
two apprentices, one miller and apprentice, 
one engineer, and two teachers, five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty dollars. 

For pay of physician and purchase of medi- 
cines, one thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of iron and steel and other 
necessaries for the shops, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the purchase of farming utensils and 
stock, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For repair of grist and saw mills, three 
hundred dollars. 

For transportation and necessary cost of 
delivery of annuities for the Pawnees, two 
thousand dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the erection of two school- 
houses for the use and benefit of the Pawnee 
tribe of Indians, including dormitories for the 
children attending the manual-Jabor school, 
and for providing school furniture, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

F gr this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the employment of three 
teachers and two assistant teachers, and pro- 
viding the schools with fuel, books, and sta- 
tionery, three thousand nine hundred dollars. 


Poncas. 


For ninth of ten instalments (second series), 
to be paid them or expended for their benefit, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For this amount, to be expended during the 
pleasure of the President, in furnishing such 
aid and assistance in agricultural and mechan- 
including the working of tbe 
mill, as provided by second article treaty of 
March twelfth, eighteen hundred and siriy- 
[fifty] eight, as the Secretary of the Interior 
may consider advantageous and ‘necessary, 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be used at the discretion of 
the President, to carry on the work of aiding 
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and instructing the Poncas in the arts of 
civilization, with a view to their self-support, 
and for subsistence and clothing, ten thousand 
dollars. 

Pottawatomies. 


For permanent annuity, in silver, per fourth 
article treaty of August third, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-five, four hundred and eight- 
een dollars and thirty-five cents. 

For permanent annuity, in silver, per third 
article treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and nine, two hundred and nine dol- 
lars and eighteen cents. 

For permanent annuity, in silver, per third 
article treaty of October second, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, one thousand and forty- 
five dollars and eighty-seven cents. 

For permanent annuity, in money, per sec- 
ond article treaty of September twentieth, 
eighteen-hundred and twenty-eight, eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars and sixty-nine 
cents. 

For permanent annuity, in specie, per sec- 
ond article treaty of July twenty-ninth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-nine, six thousand 
six hundred and ninety-three dollarsand fifty- 
eight cents. | 

For educational purposes, five thousand 
dollars. 

For permanent provision for payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty of September twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article treaties of June fifth and seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 

For permanent provisions for three black- 
smiths and assistants, and for iron and steel 
for shops, per third article treaty of October 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
second article treaty of September twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and sec- 
ond artiele treaty of July twenty-ninth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-nine, one thousand 
one hundred and seventy-nine dollars and 
seventy-four cents, 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of 
salt, per second article treaty of July twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, one 
hundred and eighty-three dollars and three 
cents, 

For interest on two hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight dol- 
Jars and seventeen cents, at five per centum, 
in conformity with provisions of article seven 
of treaties of June fifth and seventeenth, eight- 
een hundred and forty-six, thirteen thousand 
four hundred and forty-nine dollars and ninety 
cents, 

For this amount to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out the provisions of the 
third article of the treaty with the Pottawat- 
omie Indians of November fifteen, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, as modified by the 
treaty of March twenty-nine, eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-six, by paying to those mem- 
bers of the tribe who are entitled thereto 
under said treaty provisions a pro rata share 
of their tribal funds, fifty-four thousand ninety- 
nine dollars and thirteen cents. 

For this amount to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out the provisions of the 
fourth article of the treaty with Pottawatomies 
of November fifteen, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, as modified by the treaty of March 
twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
by paying to those members of the tribe who | 
are entitled to allotments cf eighty acres of | 
land each, the cash value of the same, esti- 
mated at one dollar per acre, the said amount 
to be reimbursed from the proceeds of the 
sales of the Pottawatomie lands, seven thou- | 
sand two hundred dollars; making in all sixty- || 
one thousand two hundred and ninety-nine | 
dollars and thirteen cents. 


Pottawatomies of Huron. 


For permanent annuity, in money or other- 
wise, per second article treaty of November 
seventeenth, eighteen hundred and seven, four 
hundred dollars. 


Quapaws. 


For education, during the pleasure of the 
President, one thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistants, and tools, 
jron, and steel for blacksmith’s shop, one 
thousand sixty dollars. 
` For one farmer, during the pleasure of the 
President, six hundred dollars. 


Qui-nai-elt and Quie-leh-ute Indians. 


For third of five instalments on twenty-five 
thousand dollars (being the first series), for 
beneficial objects, under the direction of the 
President, per fourth article treaty of July 
first, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one 
thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial schoo}, 
and for pay of suitable ¢nstructions [instruct- 
ors], per tenth article treaty of July first, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-five, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
support of smith and carpenter shop, and to 
provide the necessary tools therefor, per 
tenth article treaty of July first, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and 
farmer, and a physician, who shall furnish 
medicines for the sick, per tenth article treaty 
of July first, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
four thousand one hundred dollars. 


River Crows. 


For this amount, to be expended for such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President from time to time may determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instruct- 
ing in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
in providing employees, educating children, 
procuring medicine and medical attendance, 
care for and support of the aged, sick, and 
infirm, for the helpless orphans of said In- 
dians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
thirty thousand dollars. 


Rogue Rivers. 
For third of five instalments, in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 


article treaty of September tenth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, three thousand dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi. 


For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third article treaty of November 
third, eighteen hundred and four, one thousand 
dollars. 

For interest on two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty of October twenty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty of October eleventh, cighteen hundred 
and forty-two, forty thousand dollars. 


For fourth of five instalments, for support | 


of a physician and purchase of medicines, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pay of a physician and purchase of medi- 
cines, one hundred dollars. 

For fourth of five instalments, forsupplying 
said tribes with tobacco and salt, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 


For interest on one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand four hundred dollars, at five per 
centum, under the direction of the President, 


first, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, seven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy dollars, 


Seminoles. 


For five per centum interest on two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annu- 
ity, per eighth article treaty of August seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For interest on two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, to be paid 
as annuity (they having joined their brethren 
West), per eighth article treaty of August sev- 
enth, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars. . 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at the 
rate of five per centum per annum, ‘‘to be 
paid annually for the support of schools,” as 
per third article treaty of March twenty first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For interest on twenty thousand dollars, at 
the rate of five per centum per aunum, ‘‘to 
be paid annually,” for the support of the Semi- 
nole government, as per third article treaty 
of March twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, one thousand dollars. 


Senecas. 


For permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty of September twenty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, five hundred 
dollars. g 

For permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty of September seventeenth, eight- 
een hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars, 

For blacksmith and assistant, shops and 
tools, iron and steel, to be applied as stipu- 
lated in the seventh article treaty of February 
twenty-third, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, six hundred dollars. 


Senecas of New York. 


For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest 
on stock, per act of February nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six thousand 
dollars. 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per act of June twenty-seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six, three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty- 
three thousand and fifty dollars, transferred 
from the Ontario Bank to the United States 
Treasury, per act of June twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, two thousand 
one hundred and fifty-two dollars and fifty 
cents, 

Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty of September seventeenth, eight- 


| een hundred and eighteen, one thousand dollars. 


For blacksmith .and assistant, shop and 
tools, iron and steel, one thousand and sixty 
dollars. 


Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, Qua- 
paws, Confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, Ottowas of Blanch- 
ard s Fork and Roche de Bæuf, and certain 
Wyandotts. 

For fourth of five instalments, for black- 
smith and assistant, shop and tools, iron and 
steel for shop, for Shawnees, five hundred 
dollars. 

For fourth of six instalments, for pay of 
blacksmith, and for necessary iron and steel 
and tools, for Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and 
Piankeshaws, one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-three dollars and twenty-nine cents, 


Shawnees. 
For permanent annuity for educational pur- 


per second article treaty of October twenty- H poses, per fourth article treaty of August tbird, 
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seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and third 


article treaty of May tenth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty four, one thousand dollars. 


For permanent annuity, in specie, for educa- | 


tional purposes, per fourth article treaty of 
September 


thousand dollars. 

for interest, at five per centum, on forty 
thousand dollars, for educational purposes, per 
third article treaty of May tenth, eighteen 
hundred aud fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


Shoshones. 
Eastern Bands: 


For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- | 


euded, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles as he may 
deem suitable to their wants, either as huuters 
or herdsmen, per fifth article treaty of July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, ten 
thousand dollars. 

Western Bands: : 

For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles as be may 


deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters | 


or herdsmen, per seventh article treaty of 
October first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, five thousaud dollars. 

Northwestern Bands: 

For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 


in the purchase of such articles as he may | 
deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters | 


or herdsmen, per third article treaty of July 


thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 


five thousand dollars, 


Goship Band: 

For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles, including 
caule for herding or other purposes, as he 
shall deem suitable to their wants and condi- 


tion as hunters or herdsmen, one thousand | 


dollars. 
Shoshones and Bannocks, 


Shoshones: 

For third of thirty instalments, to purchase 
eight hundred suits of clothing for males over 
fourteen years of age; the flannel, hose, calico, 
and domestics for eight hundred females over 
the age of twelve years; aud such goods as 
may be needed to make suits for eight hundred 
boys and girls, thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-four dollars. 

For second of ten instalments, for the pur- 
chase of such articles as may be considered 
proper by the Secretary of the Interior, for 
one thousand eight hundred persons roaming, 
and six hundred persons engaged in agrical- 
ture, thirty thousand dollars. 

For pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 


engineer, farmer, and blacksmith, as per tenth | 
article treaty of July third, eighteen hundred | 


and sixty-eight, six thousand eight hundred 
doilars. 


For second of three instalments, to be ex- ; 
pended in presents for the ten persons who | 
grow the most valuable crops, under the same | 


act and treaty, five hundred dollars. 


For pay of second blacksmith, and furnish- ' 
ing iron and steel aud other materials, under | 
the same artele of said treaty, two thousand ; 


dollars. 
Bannocks: 
For third of thirty instalments, to purcbase 


fourteen yearsof age; the flannel, hose, calico, 
and domestics for four hundred females over 


i 
the age of twelve years: and such flannel and | 


cotton goods as may be needed to make suits 
for four hundred boys and girls, six thousand 
pine hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 


twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred | 
and seventeen, and third article treaty of May | 
tenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two || 
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For third of ten instalments, for the purchase 
of such articles as may be considered proper 
by the Secretary of the Interior for eight hun- 
dred persons roaming, and four hundred per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

For pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 
engineer, farmer, and blacksmith, six thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 


For last of three instalments, to be expended | 


in presents for the ten persons who grow the 


| most valuable crops, five hundred dollars. 


For transportation of goods that may be 
purchased for the Shoshones and Bannocks, 
fifteen, thousand dollars. 


Shoshones, Bannocks, and other Bands of 
Indians in Idaho and Southeastern Oregon. 


For this amount, to be expended. in such 
goods, provisions, or otber articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation. in instructing in agri- 


cultural pursuits, in providing employees, edu- || Z3 the President may from ime to time de 


cating children, procuring medicine and med- 
ical attendance, care for and support of the 


| aged, sick, and infirm, for the helpless orphans 


of said Indians, and in any other respect to. 
promote their civilization, comfort, and im- 
provement, forty thousand dollars. 

Six Nations of New York. 

For permanent annuity in clothing and 
other useful articles, per sixth article treaty 
of November seventeenth, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-four, four thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


Sioux of different Tribes, including Santee 
Sioux inthe State of Nebraska, and Poncas 
on the Great Sioux reservation, and Fami- 
lies of Santee Dakota Sioux who have taken 
homesteads at or near Flandreau, in Da- 
kota Territory. 

For pay of second blacksmith, and furnishing 
iron, steel, and other material, two thousand 
dollars. 

For third of thirty instalments, to purchase 
clothing for males over fourteen years of age ; 
for flannel, hose, and calico, and domestics 
required for females over twelve years of age ; 
and for such flannel and cotton goods as may 
be needed to make suits for boys and girls, 
one hundred and fifty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For third of thirty instalments, to purchase 
such articles as may be considered proper by 
the Secretary of the Interior for persons roam- 
ing and for persons engaged in agriculture, 
two hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars. 

For third of four instalments, for purchase 


of seven million three hundred thousand | 
| pounds of beef, and the same quantity of 
| flour, for twenty thousand persons, „under 


tenth article treaty of April twenty-ninth, 


| eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and for 


subsistence of Yankton Sioux, one million 
three hundred and fourteen thousand dollars, 

For pay of physician, five teachers, one car- 
penter, one miller, one engineer, one farmer, 
and one blacksmith, ten thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For last of three instalments, to be expended 
in presents to the ten persons who grow the 
most valuable crops, five hundred dollars. 

For transporiation, and the necessary ex- 


| penses of delivering goods, to be purchased || 
for the different bands of the Sioux Indians, 
ander treaty of April twenty-ninth, eighteen 


hundred and sixty-eight, one hundred and 


à : 4 fifty thousand dollars. 
four hundred suits of clothing for males over | 


Sioux. Sisseton and Wahpeton and Santee 
< Sioux of Lake Traverse and Devil's Lake. 
For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or other articles as the 
President may, from ne, d i 
including transportation thereof, in instructing 


time to time, determine, |) 


in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 
providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicine and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and improvement, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 


Yankton Tribe of Stoux. 

For fourth of ten instalments (second series), 
to be paid to them or expended for their 
benefit, commencing with the year in which 
they shall remove to and settle and reside upon 
their reservation, per fourth article treaty of 
April nineteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight, forty thousand dollars. 

For transportation of goods, one thousand 
five hundred dollars, 


Stoux on the Milk River Reservation. 
For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other useful articles, 


termine, including transportation, in instruct- 


| ing in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 


providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicines and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
in any respect to promote their civilization, 
comfort, and improvement, one hundred and 


i fifty thousand dollars. 


Wall-Pah-Pee Tribe of Snake Indians. 
For first of ten instalments, to be expended 
ander the direction of the President, as per 
seventh article treaty of August twelfth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-five, one thousand two 


S Klallams. 

For third of five instalments on sixty thou- 
sand dollars (being the fifth series), under the 
direction of the President, per fifth article 
treaty of January twenty-sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, two thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
and for pay for suitable teachers, per eleventh 
article treaty of October [January] twenty- 
sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment ofa blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and a physician, who shall furnish medicine 
for the sick, per treaty of June [January] 
twenty-sixth, eighteen bundred and fifty-five, 
four thousand six hundred dollars. 

For support of a smith, and carpenter shop, 
and to provide the necessary tools therefor, 


| hundred dollars. 


| five hundred dollars. 


Tabeguache Band of Utah Indians. 

For ninth of ten instalments, for the par- 
chase of goods, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, per eighth article 
treaty of October seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, and Senate amendment of 


| March wwenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, ten thousand doilars. 


For ninth of ten instalments, per eighth 
article of said treaty, for the purchase of pro- 
visions, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, teu thousand dollars, 

For pay of blacksmith, as per tenth article 
of same treaty, seven hundred and twenty 


l dollars. 


For transportation, and general incidental 
expenses of the delivery of goods, provisions, 
and stock, as per same article of same treaty, 
two thousand dollars. 

Labequache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuche, 
Yampa, Grand River, and Uintah Bands 
of Utes. 

For pay of two carpenters, two millers, two 
farmers, and one blacksmith, as per fifteenth 
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article treaty of March second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, nine thousand dollars. 

For pay of two teachers, as per same article 
of same treaty, two thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of iron and steel, and the 
necessary tools for blacksmith’s shop, two 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For fourth of thirty instalments, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for clothing, blankets, and 
such other articles as he may think proper and 
necessary, under eleventh article ofsame treaty, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For annual amount, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
in supplying said Indians with beef, mutton, 
wheat, flour, beans, and potatoes, as per 
twelfth article same treaty, thirty thousand 
dollars, 2 

For transportation of [such] goods as may 
be purchased for said Indians, seven thousand 
dollars. 

Teton Sioux. 


For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to purchase subsistence and 
clothing for the Teton and other bands of 
Sioux in the vicinity of Fort Peck, Montana 
Territory, and for such other objects as the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of 
the President, may deem necessary and advis- 
able, to promote the civilization and improve- 
ment of said Indians, five. hundred thousand 
dollars, But this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for the benefit of such portions of said 
bands only, and for such time as they main- 
tain friendly relations to the United States. 


Umpquas (Cow Creek Band). 


For nineteenth of twenty instalments, in 
blankets, clothing, provisions, and stock, per 
third article treaty of September nineteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty three, five hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


Umpquas and Calapooias of Umpqua Valley, 
Oregon. 

For third of five instalments, of the fourth 
series of annuity, for beneficial objects, to be 
expended as directed by the President, per 
third article treaty of November twenty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and filty-four, one thousand 
dollars. 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 
the pay of a teacher and purchase of books 
and stationery, per sixth article treaty of No- 
vember twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


Walla- Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Tribes, 


For third of five instalments of third series, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
President, per second article treaty of June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty five, four 
thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
purchase of all necessary mill fixtures aud 
mechanical tools, medicines and hospital 
stores, books and stationery for schools, re- 
pairs of school building, and furniture, and for 
employees, three thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
pay and subsistence of one superintendent of 
farming operations, one farmer, two millers, 
one blacksmith, one wagou and plow maker, 
one carpeuter and joiner, one physician, and 
two teachers, per fourth article treaty of June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eleven 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
pay of each of the head chiefs of the Walla- 
Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla bands, the sum 
of five hundred dollars per annum, per fifth 
article treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred 
a fifty five, one thousand five hundred dol- 
ars. 


Wichitas, and other Affiliated Bands, and 

Indians in country leased from Choctaws. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instruct- 
ing in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
in providing employees, educating children, 
procuring medicine and medical attendance, 
eare for and support of the aged, sick, and 
infirm, for the helpless orphans of said In- 
dians, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Winnebagoes. . 

For interest on eight hundred and eighty- 
six thousand nine hundred and nine dollars 
and seventeen cents, at five per centum, per 
fourth article treaty of November first, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and joint resolution 
of July seventeenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, forty-four thousand three hundred 
and forty-five dollars and forty-six cents. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty instalments of 
interest on seventy-five thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven dollars and twenty-eight 
cents, at five per centum, per fourth article 
treaty of October thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, three thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and thirty-six cents. 

For interest on seventy-eight thousand and 
three hundred and forty dollars and forty-one 
cents, at five per centum, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the erection of houses, improvement of 
their allotments of land, purchase of stock, 
agricultural implements, seeds, and other bene- 
ficial purposes, three thousand nine hundred 
and seventeen dollars and two cents. 

For transportation of goods, three thousand 
dollars. 

For this amount, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, at 
such times and in such sums as he shall deem 
expedient and necessary for the benefit of the 
Winnebago tribe of Indians, in improving their 
lands, purchasing stock and agricultural im- 
plements, erecting houses, providing schools, 
and in any other way promoting their civiliza- 
tion and comfort, the said amount to be taken 
from the sum in the Treasury of the United 
States belonging to said tribe, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry into effect the fhe ninth and tenth sec- 
tions of the act of July fifteen, eighteen bun- 
dred and seventy, making appropriations tor 
the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and for other purposes, in the 
manner therein provided, ten thousand and 
seventy-one dollars and eighty-four cents, and 
that the minor children of Sophia Foyles shall 
be taken and deemed as within the purview 
of said sections, and shall, through a lawful 
guardian, be entitled to the benefits thereof; 
and it is hereby declared to be the intention 
and meaning of said ninth and tenth sections 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause to be patented to each and 
every Winnebago Indian, lawfully resident in 
the State of Minnesota at the date of said act, 
in accordance with the conditions of said two 
sections, an allotment of land, who have not 
heretofore received the same in quantity 
as provided in the treaty of April fifteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. i 

Yakama Nation. 

For third of'five instalments, of third series, 
for bencficial objects, under the direction of 
the President, per fourth article treaty of June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six 
thousand dollars. 


- For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 

support of two schools, one of which is to be 
an agricultural and industrial school, keeping 
in repair school buildings, and for providing 
suitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty June ninth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of one superintendent of teaching 
and two teachers, per fifth article treaty of 
June ninth, eighteen and fifty-five, three thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of one superintendent of farming 
and two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths, 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon and plow maker, per fifth article 
treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eleven thousand four hundred dol- 
lars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair saw and flouring mills, and 
for furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures, 
per fifth article treaty of June ninth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair the hospital and providing 
the necessary medicines and fixtures therefor, 
per fifth article treaty of June ninth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair. blacksmiths’, tiusmiths’, 
gunsmiths’, carpenters’, and wagon and plow 
makers’ shops, and for providing necessary 
tools therefor, per fifth article treaty of June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
pay of a physician, per fifth article treaty of 
June ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For thirteen of twenty instalments, for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings required for the 
various employees, and for providing the 
necessary furniture therefor, per fifth article 
treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty five, three hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
salary of such person as the said confe[de]- 
rated tribes and bands of Indians may select 
to be their head chief, per fifth article treaty 
of June ninth, eighteen hundred fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 


GENERAL INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE. 

For survey of Indian reserves under treaty 
stipulations, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For the surveys of exterior boundaries of 
Indian reservations, and subdividing portions 
of the same, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars: And provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the survey of 
the reserved lands of the Choctaws, Seminoles, 
or Creeks, or of the lands of the Cherokees 
east of the ninety-sixth meridian, without the 
consent of said Indians first expressed in open 
council in the usnal manner: And provided 
further, That the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office may allow for surveying Grand 
Ronde reservation the same as allowed for the 
survey of other similar reservations in the 
State of Oregon, out of any money heretofore 
appropriated: for that purpose, should be deem 
1t just. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the expenses of the 
commission of citizens serving without pay, 
appointed by the President under the provis- 
ions of the fourth section of the act of April 
ten, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars; and said commis- 
sion is hereby continaed, with the powers and 
duties heretofore provided by law: Provided, 
That any member of the board of Indian com- 
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missioners is hereby empowered to investigaté 
all contracts, expenditures, and accounts in 
connection with the Indian service, and shall 
`- have access to all books and papers relating 
thereto in any Government office; but the 
examination of vouchers and accounts by the 
executive committee of said board shall not 
be a prerequisite of payment. 
Arizona. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in the Territory of Arizona, 
presents of goods, agricultural implements, and 
other useful articles, and to assist them to 
locate in permanent abodes, and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, seventy-five thousand dollars. 


California. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in California, pay of employees, 
presents of govuds, agricultural implements, 
and other usetul articles, and to assist them to 
locate in permanent abodes, and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, eighty-five thousand dollars. 


Colorado Territory. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Colorado Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, ten thousand dollars. 


Dakota Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Dakota Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, aud other 
useful articles, and to assist them to lucate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars. 


Idaho Territory. 


t 
For the general incidental expenses of the 


Indian service in Idabo Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, aud to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expeuded 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, twenty thousand dollars. 


Montana Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Montana Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and to sustain themselves 
by the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Inierior, twenty-tive thousand dollars. 


Nevada, 
For the general incidental expenses of the 


Indian service in Nevada, presents of goods, 
agricultural implements, and otber useful arti- 


cles, and to assist them to locate in permanent | 
abodes, and sustain themselves by the pursuits | 


of civilized life, to be expended under the | 


direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
fifiven thousand dollars? 
New Mexico. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service iu New Mexico, presents of 
goods, agricultural implements, aud other 
useiul articles, and to assist them to locate in 


permauvent abodes, and sustain themselves by | 


ihe pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, fifty thousand dollars. 


Oregon. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Oregon, including trans- 
portation of annuity goods and presents (where 
no special provision therefor is made by 
treaties), and for paying the expenses of the 
removal and subsistence of Indians in Oregon 
(not parties to any treaty), and for pay of 
necessary employees, forty thousand dollars. 

Washington Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian servicein Washington Territory, includ- 
ing transportation of annuity goods and pres- 
ents (where no special provision is made there- 
for by treaties) and for defraying the expenses 
of removal and subsistence of Indians (not 
parties to any treaty), and for pay of necessary 
employees, twenty-four thousand four hundred 
dollars. i 

Utah Territory. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Utab Territory, presents of 
goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by 
the pursuits of civilized life, including trans- 
portation and necessary expenses of delivering 
provisions to the Indians within the Utah 
superintendency, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Wyoming Territory. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Wyoming Territory, presents 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other 
articles, and to assist them to locate in perma- 
nent abodes, and sustain themselves by the 
pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
five thousand dollars. 

For this amount, to purchase subsistence 
and clothing for the Indians located upon the 
Uintah Valley reservation in Utah, and for 
such other objects as the Secretary of the 

i Interior may deem necessary and advisable 
to promote the civilization and improvement 
of said {ndians, ten thousand dollars. 

For transportation, and. the necessary ex- 


|| peuses of the delivery of annuities and pro- 


visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota and 
Michigan, six thousand dollars. 


Collecting and locating the Colorado River 
Indians in Arizona, 

For completing the construction of the irri- 

gating canal on the Colorado reservation in 
| Arizona, twenty thousand dollars. 


Choctaw and Chickasaw Agency, Indian 
Territory. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for the erection, at New Boggy 
depot, in the Indian territory, of a building, 
to be used as an office for the agent to the 


dollars. 
Interest on Trust-Fund Stocks. 


For payment of interest on certain abstract- 
ed and non-paying State stocks belonging to 
various Indian tribes {and held in trust by the 
Secretary of the {nterior), for the fiseal year 
| ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, VIZ: 

For interest on the Cherokee national fund, 
eighteen thousand three hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

For interest on the Cherokee school fund, 
two thousand two hundred and thirty dollars. 

-For interest on the Chickasaw national fund, 
fifteen thousand oue hundred and forty dollars. 

For interest on the Chickasaw incompetents’ 
! fund, one handred dollars. 

For interest on the Choctaw general fund, 
| twenty-seven thousand dollars. 


Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, five thousand | 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


For interest on the Creek orphans’ find, 
four thousand and forty-eight dollars. 

For interest on the Delaware general fund, 
nine thousand seven hundred and ten dollars. 

For interest on the Iowas’ fund, two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. : 

For interest on the Kaskaskias, Weas, Peo- 
rias, and Piankeshaws’ fund, three thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-one dollars. 

For interest on the Kaskaskias, Weas, Peo- 
rias, and Piankeshaws’ school fund, one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

For interest on the Menomonees’ fund, nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For interest on the Ottawas and Chippewas’ 
fund, two handred and thirty dollars. 

For interest on the Pottawatomies’ -educa- 
tional fund, three thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. f i 

For contingent expenses of trust 
thousand dollars. 

It sball be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to make careful inquiry into the con- 
dition in point of civilization of the several 
tribes mentioned in this act, and [be] shall 
report thereon in detail at the next session of 
Congress, showing the progress of such tribes 
respectively towards civilization, with recom- 
mendations for such aid by furnishing animals 
and utensils for grazing and farming as may 
appear useful. 

For the removal of the Flathead Indians to 
the general or Jocko reservation, set apart for 
said Indians by the treaty of July sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, according to 
the order of the President, made November 
fourteenth; eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
six thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of goods and supplies for 
the Indian service in heu of such as may be 
iost or destroyed in transportation by water, 
and only to be used to the extent of such loss, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For fulfilling treaty obligations of the United 
States with Wyandotte Indians, as provided in 
the thirteenth article of the treaty concluded 
February twenty-third, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, the following amounts ascertained 
to be due by the board of commissioners ap» 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
per their report dated March second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, viz: taxes unjustly 
collected by the territorial government of 
Kansas in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine and 
eighteen hundred and sixty, to be refunded, 
eleven thousand seven hundred and three dol- 
Jars and fitty-six cents; to enable the Wyan- 
dottes to establish themselves in their new 
homes in in the Indian territory, five thou- 
sand dollars; in all, sixteen thousand seven 
hundred and three dollars and fifty-six cents, 
to be paid under the direction of the President 
of the United States. ` 

For this amount, to assist the Peoria, Kas- 
kaskia, Wea, and Piankeshaw Indians to es- 
tablish themselves in their new homes, the 
said amount to be taken from the invested 
fund of said confederated tribe in accordance 
with the stipulations contained in the twenty- 
fourth article of the treaty with these and 
other tribes of Indians, of February twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and required to prepare 
and submit to Congress a pian for equitably 
extinguishing, as fur as possible, the separate 
claims upon the Government of the United 
States for annuities aud allowances of dimin- 
ished Indian tribes, and also for providing, on 
a uniform basis, for all Indians who are ‘col- 
lected at the same agency: Provided, That 
no annuity, either of money or goods, pro- 
vided for in this act, shall be paid to tribes 
which are at war with the United States. ` 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary of the Interior 


funds, three 
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be, and he hereby is, authorized to expend, 
for the removal of the Chippewa Indians to fo 
the White Earth Lake reservation, in Minne- 
sota, for their subsistence for six months after 
their removal, and for improvements on the 
said reservation, the unexpended balance of 
appropriations heretofore made for such re- 
moval, subsistence, and so forth, and now 
on the books of the Treasury Department, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to fifty-seven 
thousand and seventy-nine dollars and forty- 
four cents. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 


be necessary, to enable the Secretary of the: 


Interior to carry on the work of aiding and 
instructing the Indians on the White Earth 
reservation, in Minnesota, in the arts of civil- 
ization, with a view to their self support, con- 
ditioned upon the assent of the Mississippi 
band of Chippewas, first expressed in open 
council in the usual manner, to the settlement 
of the Otter-Tail band of Pillagers upon the 
White Earth reservation, with equal rights in 
respect to the lands within its boundaries, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and heis hereby, authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to apply the balance on hand of the 
appropriation of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, made by the act of July fifteenth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, entitled “An act for 
the support of industrial and other schools 
among the Indian tribes not otherwise pro- 
vided for,’’ and so forth, at such times, in such 
sums, and for such tribes and bands as, in his 
opinion, may be required. 

` For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the expenses of holding 
a general council of the Cherokee, Creek, 
Seminole, and Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians, in the Indian territory, as provided by 
the treaties with said tribes in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, for the fiscal year endiug 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, fourteen thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That 
any other Indian tribe permanently located in 
said Indian territory shall be, and is hereby, 
authorized to elect and send to said general 
council one delegate, and, in addition, one 
delegate for each one thousand Indians, being 
members of such tribe, on the same terms and 
conditions, and with the same rights and priv- 
ileges, including right to compensation, as is 
provided for delegates of the tribes hereinbe- 
fore mentioned; and a sufficient sum to pay 
the per diem and mileage of such additional 
delegates is hereby appropriated, 

Sec. 5. That the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior are 
hereby authorized to make an appraisement of 
the Cherokee lands lying west of the ninety- 
sixth meridian of west-longitude, and west of 
the land of the Osage Indians, in the Indian 
territory, and south of the southern line of 
the State of Kansas, ceded to the United States 
by the Cherokee Indians under their treaty of 
July nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, for the settlement of friendiy Indians, and 
report the same to Congress: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to negotiate with the Southern 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes for the relinguish- 
ment of their claim to the land ceded to them 
by the second article of the treaty of October 
twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, out of the cession made by the Cher- 
okees in the treaty of July niveteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six; such relinquish: 
ment, if obtained, to be in consideration ofa 
sufficicnt and permanent location for the said 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, upon the lands 
ceded to the United States by the Creeks and 
Seminoles in the treaties of March twenty-first 
and Jane fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six; and that the Secretary report the 


action taken by him under this provision to 
Congress at its next session. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to expend, for 
the removal of the Winnebago Indians, in Wis- 
consin, from their present homes in that State 
to the Winnebago reservation, in Nebraska, 
or to such other location as may be selected 
for them, and for their subsistence during 
such removal, and at their new homes, the 
sum of thirty six thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessarygappropriated by 
act of July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, for the removal of stray bands of Potta- 
watomies and Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to 
the tribes to which they respectively belong. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to to prepare and cause 
to be published such rules and regulations as 
he may deem necessary or proper, prescribing 
the manner of presenting claims arising under 
existing laws or treaty stipulations, for com- 
pensation for depredations committed by the 
Indians, and the degree and character of the 
evidence necessary to support such claims ; he 
shall carefully investigate all such claims as 
may be presented, subject to the rules and 
regulations prepared by him, and report to 
Congress, at each session thereof, the nature, 
character, and amount of such claims, whether 
allowed by him or not, and the evidence upon 
which his action was based: Provided, That 
no payment on account of said claim shall be 
made without a specific appropriation therefor 
by Congress. i 

Src. 8. That with the consent and concur- 
rence of those bands of the Chippewa Indians 
of Lake Superior, located on Lac de Flambeau 
and on Lac Court Orielles, and also of the 
Fond du Lac bands of said Indians, expressed 
in open council in the usual manner, the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, 
authorized to remove the said bands of Indians 
from the tracts of lands which were set apart 
for them respectively and withheld from sale 
for their use, in accordance with the third and 
fourth clauses of the second article of the treaty 
between the United States and the Chippewa 
Indians of Lake Superior and the Mississippi, 
concluded September thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, and to locate said bands of 
Indians upon the tract of land set apart by 
the second clause of said article for the La 
Pointe band of said Chippewa Indians, 

The lands rendered vacant under the pre- 
ceding section of this act shall be appraised 
by three competent commissioners, one of 
whom shall be the United States agent for the 
said Chippewa Indians, and the other two 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the approval of the President. 
Should there be upon any of the lands to be 
thus appraised any improvements made by 
or for the Indians, or for Government pur- 
poses, the said commissioners shall appraise 
the said improvements separately. After the 
said lands shall have been appraised, as herein 
provided, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be, and hereby is, authorized to offer the 
same at public sale to the highest bidder, in 
tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres each, at such place in the congressional 
district in which said lands are situated as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
ninety days’ notice of which sball be given by 
advertisement in at least three newspapers of 
general circulation published in said congres- 
sional district; and if not sold at public sale, 
it may be sold in tracts of not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres to one person, at not 
less than the appraised value, and upon pay- 
ment therefor to cause patents in the usual 
form to be issued to said purchaser or pur- 
chasers for said lands: Provided, That no bid 
for separate tracts shall be accepted which 
may be less than the appraised value of such 


tract, including the improvements, if any, 
thereon: And provided further, That bids for 
tracts having improvements upon them shall 
state the price for both the land and the im- 
provements. The proceeds of such sales shall 
be invested or expended for the benefit of the 
Indians interested, in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Interior, subject to the 
approval of the President, may direct. 

The commissioners to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, under the provisions 
of this act, shall receive compensation for their 
services at the rate of six dollars for each day 
actually engaged in the duties herein desig- 
nated, in addition to the amount paid by 
them for actual travelling and other necessary 
expenses. 

The sum of seventy-five thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for the appraisement 
and sale of the said reservations and for the 
removal and establishment of said Indians, as 
hereinbefore provided, the sum so expended 
to be reimbursed from the proceeds of the 
sales of the lands of said Indians authorized 
by this act. 

APPROVED, May 29, 1872. 


Cuar. COX XXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Albert W. Gray. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Albert W. Gray, of 
Middieton, in the State of Vermont, have 
leave to make a new application to the Com-. 
missioner of Patents for the extension of let- 
ters patent granted to him for an improvement 
in horse-powers, on the ninth day of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and afier- 
wards re-issued on the first day of July, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two; and that the said 
Commissioner of Patents be authorized to 
consider and determine said application in 
the same manner and with the same effect as 
if it were an original application for such ex- 
tension, duly filed within the time required by 
law, and no application therefor had here- 
tofore been made: Provided, That, in case 
such extension shall be granted, all persons 
who, between the date of the expiration of 
the original patent and the date of such exten- 
sion, have constructed, or caused to be con- 
structed, or used such improvement in horse- 
powers, shall be at liberty during said extended 
term to use, and vend to others to use, said 
improvement in horse-powers so constructed 
or used. 

APPROVED, May 29, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXXV.—An Act to increase the 
Capital Stock and to extend the Works 
of the Washington Gas-Light Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the capital stock of 
the Washington Gas-Light Company be, and 
the same is hereby, increased two hundred 
thousand dollars, with the privilege of increas- 
ing it not exceeding one million dollars, as 
the same may be required from time to time, 
for extending their works in the District of 
Columbia east of Kock creek ; Provided, how- 
ever, That said increase of capital stock shall 
not be made from undivided profits of said com- 
pany which have already acerued, or may here- 
after accrue, but from capital actually paid in: 
Provided also, That said increased capital 
stock shall be subject to all the conditions 
of the charter of said Washington Gas-Light 
Company. 

ApproveD, May 29, 1872. 
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Cuar. COXXXIX.—An Act supplemental to 
an Actentitled An Act for the Apportion- 
ment of Representatives to Congress among 
the several States according to the Ninth 
Census.” 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Housenf Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, the following States shall be 
entitled to one Representative each in the 


Congress of the United States in addition to | 


the number apportioned to such States by the 
act entitled ‘‘An act for the apportionment of 
Representatives to Congress among the sev- 
eral States according to the ninth census,’’ 
approved February second, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, to wit: New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida, 
and be elected by separate districts, as in said 
act directed; Provided, That in the election 
of Representatives to the Forty-Third Con- 
gress only, in any State which by this law is 
given an increased number of Representatives, 
the additional Representatives allowed to sach 
State may be elected by the State at large, 
unless the Legislature of said State shall other- 
wise provide before the time fixed by law for 
the election of Representatives therein. 
APPROVED, May 80, 1872. 


Cuar. CCOXL.—An Act fixing the Rank of 


Professors of Mathematics in the United } 


States Navy. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the ninth section of 
the naval appropriation bill, approved March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, be 

‘amended by inserting, after the clause relat- 
ing to the chaplains, the following clause: 

There shall be three professors of mathe- 
matics, who shall have the relative rank of 
captain; foar that of commander ; and five 
that of lieutenant com:mander or lieutenant. 

APPROVED, May 31, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXLI.—An Act relating to the Crea- 
tion of new Land Districts. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat hereafter in case 
of the division of existing land districts by 
the erection of new ones, or by a change of 


boundaries by the President of the United | 


States, all business in such original districts 
shall be entertained and transacted, without 
prejudice or change, until the offices in the 
pew districts sbalil be duly opened by public 
announcement under the direction of the Sec- 
tary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. That all sales or disposals of the 
public lands heretofore regularly made at any 
land office after the said lands have been made 
part of another district by any act of Con- 
gress, or by any act of the President, are 
hereby confirmed, provided the same are free 
from conflict with prior valid rights. 

APPROVED, May 81, 1872. 


Cuar. COXLIL—An Act authorizing the Con- 
struction of a Bridge across the Arkansas 
river, at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Reitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful for 
the Little Rock Bridge Company, a corpora- 
tion having authority from the State of Ark- 


ansas, to build a railroad, transit, and wagon || 


bridge across the Arkansas river, at or near 
the city of Little Rock, in Arkansas; and that, 
when constructed, 
terminating at the Arkansas river, at or near 
the location of said bridge shall be allowed to 


all trains of all railroads | 


i 


| ture; and the said structure shall be changed at 


eross said bridge for a reasonable compen- 
sation, to be paid to the owners thereof; and 
in case of any litigation arising from any 
obstruction or alleged obstruction to the free 
navigation of said river, the cause may be 
tried before the district court of the United 
States in and for the eastern district of said 
State of Arkansas, 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under the pro- 
visions of this act may, at the option of the 
company building the same, be built as a 
draw-bridge, with a pivot, or with unbroken or 
continuous spans: Provided, That if the said 
bridge shall be made with unbroken or con- 
tinuous spans, it shall not be in any case of a 
less elevation than fifty feet ahove extreme 
high water mark, as understood at the point 
of location, to the bottom chord of the bridge, 
nor shall the span over the main channel of 
the river at low water be less than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, nor shall there be a greater 
number of spans than four. crossing the re- 
maining width of said river, and the piers of 
said bridge shall all be parallel with the cur- 
rent of said river: And provided also, That 
if any bridge shall be constructed under this 
act asa draw-bridge, the same shall be a pivot 
draw over the main channel at low water with 
spans of not less than one hundred anfaifty 
feet in the clear on each side of the centre or 
pivot pier of said bridge, and that there shall 
not be a greater number of fixed spans than 
four crossing the remaining width of said 
river; and said bridge shall not be less than 
thirty-six feet above the low-water mark as 
understood at the location of said bridge, 
measuring to the bottomchord of said bridge, 
and all the piers of said bridge shall be par- 
allel with the current of said river: And pro- 
vided also, That said draw shall be opened 
promptly, upon reasonable signal, for the 
passage of boats whose construction shall not 
be such as to admit of their passage under 
said bridge, except when a railroad train is 
passing over the same; but in no case shall 
auy unnecessary delay occur in opening said 
draw after the passage of such train. 

Sec. 3. That any bridge constructed under 
this act and according to its provisions shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized 
and known as a post route, upon which no 
higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate paid for their transportation 
over the railroads or public highways leading 
to said bridge; and the United States shall 
have the right of way for postal telegraph 
purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That said bridge shall not be built or 
commenced until the bridge company afore- 
said shall submit to the Secretary of War, for 
his approval, a plan with the necessary draw- | 
ings of their bridge conforming to the above 
requirements, nor unul he shail approve the 
plan and location of said bridge aad notity the 
company of the same in writing; and should 
any change be made in the plan of the bridge, 
during the progress of the work thereon, such 
change shall be subject likewise to the approval 
of the Secretary of War: and the said structure 
shall be at all times so kept and managed as i 
to offer reasonable and proper means for the 
passage of vessels through or under said struc- 


the costand expense of the owners thereof, from 
time to time, as Congress may direct, so as to | 
preserve the free and convenient navigation of 
said river. And the authority to erect and con- 
tinue said bridge shall be subject to revocation 
or modification by law whenever the publie good 
shall, in the judgment of Congress, so reqnire, i 
without any expense or charge to the United | 
States. 
Seo. 5. That the right to alter or amend | 


this act, so as to prevent or remove all mate- 


| 
| 
| 
if 
| 


rial obstructions to the navigation of said river 
by the construction of said bridge without ex- 
pense to the United States, is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

Approven, May 31, 1872. 


Cuar. COXLIT—An Act to provide for a 
Building for the use of the Post Office, 
United States Circuit and District Courts, 


and Internal Revenue Offices, at Utica, New 
York. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed a suitable 
building, with a fire-proof vault extending to 
each story, at Utica, New York, for the ae- 
commodation of the post office, United States 
circuit and district courts, and internal revenue 
offices; and for this purpose there. is hereby 
appropriated, outofany money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum. of two 
hundred thousand dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall cause proper plans and 
estimates to be made, so that no expenditure 
shall be made or authorized for the full com- 
pletion of said building and payment for the 
site thereof beyond the amount herein appro- 
priated: Provided, That no money hereby 
appropriated shall be used or applied for the 


| purposes mentioned until a valid title to the 


land for the site of such building shall be 
vested in the United States, nor until the 
State shall also duly release and relinquish to 
the United States the right to tax or in any 
way assess said site, or the property of the 
United States that may.be thereon, during the 
time that the United States shall be or remain 
the owner thereof. 
Approved, May 81, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXLIV.—An Act to change the Loca- 
tion of the Railroad National Bank of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, to the City of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhatthe Railroad National 
Bauk of Lowell, now located at Lowell, in the 
county of Middlesex, and State of Massa- 
chusetts, is hereby authorized to change its” 
location to Boston, in the county of Suffolk, 
and State aforesaid. Whenever the stock- 
holders, representing three fourths of the 
capital of said bank, at a meeting called for 
that purpose, determine to make such change, 
the president and cashier shall execute a 
certificate, under the corporate seal of the 
bank, specifying such determination, and shall 
cause the same to be recorded in the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and tbere: 
upon such change of location shall be effected, 
and the operations of discount and deposit of 
said bank shall be carried on under the name 
of the Railroad National Bank. of Boston, in 
the city of Boston, county of Suffolk, and State 
of Massachusetts. 

Suc. 2. That nothing in this act contained 
shail be so construed as in any manner to re- 
lease the said bank from any liability or affect 
any action or proceeding in law in which the 
said bank may be a party or interested. And 
when such change shall have been determined 
upon as aforesaid, notice thereof and of such 
change shall be published in at least in one 
weekly newspaper in each of the counties of 
Middlesex and Suffolk, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, for not less than four successive 
weeks. 

Sec. 8. That this act shall take effec! and 
be in force from and after its passag 

APPROVED, May 31, 1872. 
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Cuar. COXLV.—An Act conferring upon the 
Court of Claims power to hear and determ- 
ine the Claim of J. W. Parish and Company 
for Damages for the alleged violation of 
their Contract with the. United States for 
the delivery of Ice. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That authority is hereby 
given toJ, W.Parish and Company to commence 
a suit against the United States in the Court 
of Claims for the recovery of such damages as 
shall appear to-have been sustained by them 
by reason of the alleged violation by agents of 
the United States of the contract entered into 
on the fifth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, by and between Henry John- 
son, medical storekeeper United States Army, 
and acting medical purveyor, and the said J. 
W. Parish and Company, forthe delivery by said 
firm of the whole amount of ice required to be 
consumed at Nashville, Saint Louis, Cairo, and 
Memphis during the remainder of that year; 
and said court is hereby invested with full 
power and authority to hear anddetermine the 
validity of said claim, and the amount, if any, 
of the damages of said J. W. Parish and Com- 
pany, resulting solely from the violation of the 
contract, in the refusal of the Government to 
receive the entire thirty thousand tons named 
in said contract. 

Approved, May 81, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXLVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
John Potts, Chief Clerk of the War Depart- 
ment. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two 
thousand dollars be paid to John Potts, chief 
clerk of the War Department, for services as 
disbursing clerk, at the rate of two hundred 
dollars per annum, from the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated: Provided, That it shall be lawful 
hereafter to pay for such services, at such rate, 
whether such clerk shall have been appointed 
from class four, or from a higher grade, any 
existing law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Approved, May 81, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLUI.—An Act to prescribe the Time 

` for holding the Election for Klectors of 
President and Vice President in the State 
of Louisiana, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thatin the State of Louis- 
iana the election of Representatives to the 
Forty-Third Congress, and the appointment 
of electors of President and Vice President 
for said State, shall be on the first Monday of 
November, in the year eighteen hundred and 
sevenly-two; but thereafter such elections and 
appointment shall be on the day designated by 
law for the other States. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872, 


Cuar. CCLIV.~—An Act to provide for the 
Issue of Bonds in lieu of destroyed or de- 
faced Bonds of the United States, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That whenever it shall 
appear ta the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
clear and unequivocal proof, that any interest- 
bearing bond of the United States has, with- 


out bad faith upon the part of the owner, been | 
destroyed, wholly or in part, or so defaced as | 


to impair its value to the holde , and which 
bond sball be identified by number and de- 
scription, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
under such regulations and with such restric- 


tions as to time and retention for security or 
otherwise as he may prescribe, issue a dupli- 
cate of such bond, having the same time to 
run, bearing like interest as the bond so proved 
to have been destroyed or defaced, and so 
marked as to show the original number of the 
bond destroyed and the date thereof: Pro- 
vided, That where such destroyed or defaced 
bonds shall appear to have been of such a class 
or series as has been or may, before such 
application, be called in for redemption, in- 
stead of issuing duplicates thereof they shall 
be paid, with such interest only as would have 
been paid if presented in accordance with such 
call. 

Sec. 2. That the owner of such destroyed 
or defaced bond shall surrender the same, or 
so much thereof as may remain, and shall file 
in the Treasury a bond in a penal sum double 
the amount of said destroyed or defaced bond, 
and the interest which would accrue thereon 
until the principal thereof is due and payable, 
with two good and sufficient sureties, residents 
of the United States, to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with condition to 
indemnity and save harmless the United States 
from any claim upon the said destroyed or 
defaced bond. 

APProvED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLV.—An Act to further the Admin- 
istration of Justice. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That whenever, in any 
suit or proceeding in a circuit court of the 
United States, being held by a justice of the 
Supreme Court and the circuit judge or a dis- 
trict judge, or by the circuit judge and a dis- 
trict judge, there shall occur any difference of 
opinion between tbe judges as to any matter 
or thing to be decided, ruled, or ordered by 
the court, the opinion of the presiding justice 
or the presiding judge shall prevail, and be 
considered the opinion of the court for the time 
being; but when a final judgment, decree, or 
order in such suit or proceeding shall be en- 
tered, if said judges shall certify, as it shall be 
their duty to doif such be the fact, that they 
differed in opinion as to any question which, 
under the act of Congress of April twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and two, might have 
been reviewed by the Supreme Court on cer- 
tificate of difference of opinion, then either 
party may remove said final judgment, decree, 
or order to the Supreme Court, on writ of error 
or appeal, according to the nature of the case, 
and subject to the provisions of law applicable 
to other writs of error or appeals in regard to 
bail and supersedeas. 

Sec. 2. That no judgment, decree, or order 
of a circuit or district court of the United 
States, in any civil action at law or in equity, 
rendered after this act shall take effect, shall 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, on writ of error or appeal, unless 
the writ of error be sued out, or the appeal be 
taken, within two years after the entry of such 
judgment, decree, or order; and no judgment, 
decree, or order of a district court, rendered 
after this actshall take effect shall be reviewed 
by a circuit court of the United States upon 
like process or appeal. unless the process be 
sued out, or the appeal be taken} within one 
year after the entry of the judgment, decree, 
or order sought to be reviewed: Provided, 
That where a party entitled to prosecute a writ 
of error orto take an appeal isan infant, or non 
compos mentis, or imprisoned, such writ of 
error may be prosecuted, or such appeal may 
be taken, within the periods above designated 
after the entry of the judgment, decree, or 
order, exclusive of the ters of such disability. 
The appellate court may affirm, modify, or re- 
verse the judgment, decree, or order brought 


before it for review, or may direct snch judg- 
ment, decree, or order to be rendered, or such 
further proceedings to be had by the inferior 
court as the justice of the case may require. 

Src. 3. That the Supreme Court may at any 
time in its discretion, and upon such terms as 
it may deem just, and where the defect has not 
injured and the amendment will not prejudice 
the defendant in error, allow an amendment 
of awrit of error, when there is a misiake in 
the teste of the writ, or a seal to the writ is 
wanting, or when the writ is made returnable 
on a day other than the day of the commence- 
ment of the term next ensuing the issue of. 
the writ, or when the statement of the title 
of the action or parties thereto in the writ ig 
defective, if the defect can be remedied by ref- 
erence to the accompanying record, and in all 
other particulars of form where the defect has 
not prejudiced, and the amendment will not 
injure, the defendant in error; and the circuit 
and district courts of the United States shall 
possess the like power of amendment of all 
process returnable to or before them. 

Sec. 4. That a bill of exceptions hereafter 
allowed in any cause shall be deemed suffi- 
ciently authenticated if signed by the judge 
of the court in which the cause was tried, or 
by the presiding judge thereof, if more than 
one judge sat on the trial of the cause, with- 
out any seal of court or judge being annexed 
thereto; and all process issued from the courts 
of the United States shall bear teste from the 
day of such issue. 

Sec. 56. That the practice, pleadings, and 
forms and modes of proceeding’ in other than 
equity and admiralty causes in the circuit and 
district courts of the United States shall con- 
form, as near as may be, to the practice, 
pleadings, and forms and modes of proceed- 
ing existing at the time in like causes in the 
courts of record of the State within which 
such circuit or district courts are held, any 
rule of court to the contrary notwithstanding; 
Provided, however, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall alter the rules of evidence under 
the laws of the United States, and as prac- 
ticed in the courts thereof. 

Sec. 6. That in common-law causes in the 
circuit and district courts of the United States 
the plaintiff shall be entitled to similar reme- 


dies, by attachment or other process against 
the property of the defendant, which are now 
provided for by the laws of the State in which 
such court is held, applicable to the courts of 
such State; and such circuit or district courts 
may, from time to time, by general rules, 
adopt such State laws as may be in force in the 
State in relation to attachments and other pros 
cess; and the party recovering judgment ia 
such cause shall be entitled to similar remedies 
upon the same, by execution or otherwise, to 
reach the property of the judgment debtor, as 
are now provided by the laws of the State 
within which said circuit or district courts 
shall be held in like causes, or which shall be 
adopted by rules as aforesaid: Provided, That 
similar preliminary affidavits or proofs, and 
similar security as required by such laws, shall 
be first furnished by the party seeking such 
attachment or other remedy. 

Sec. 7. That whenever notice is given of a 
motion for an injunction out of a circuit or 
district court of the United States, the cours 
or judge thereof may, if there appear to be 
danger of irreparable injury from delay, grant 
an order restraining the act sought to be en- 
joined until the decision upon the motion. 
Such order may be granted with or without 
security, in the discretion of the court or 
judge: Provided, That no justice of the 
Supreme Court shall hear or allow any appli- 
cation for an injunction or restraining order, 
except within the circuit to which he is 
allotted, and in causes pending in the circuit 
to which he is allotted, or in such causes at 
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such place outside of the circuit as the parties 
may in writing stipulate, except in causes 
where such application cannot be heard by the 
circuit judge of the circuit, or the district 
judge of the district. 

Sec. 8. That no indictment found and pre- 
sented by a grand jury in any district or cir- 
cuit or other court of the United States shall 
be deemed insufficient, nor shall the trial, 
judgment, or other proceeding thereon be 
affected by reason of any defect or imperfec- 
tion in matter of form only, which shall not 
tend to the prejudice of the defendant. 

Sec. 9. That in all criminal causes the 
defendant may be found guilty of any offence 
the commission of which is necessarily in- 
tluded in that with which he is charged in 
the indictment, or may be found guilty of an 
attempt to commit the offence so charged: 
Provided, That such attempt be itself a sepa- 
rate offence. 

Sec. 10. That on an indictment against 
several, if the jury cannot agree upon a ver- 
dict as to all, they may render a verdict as to 
those in regard to whom they do agree, on 
which a judgment shall be entered accord- 
ingly; and the cause as to the other defend- 
ants may be tried by another jury. 

Sec. 11. That any party or person desiring 
to have any judgment, decree, or order of any 
district or circuit court reviewed on writ of 
error or appeal, and to stay proceedings there- 
on during the pendency of such writof error 
or appeal, may give the security required by 
law therefor within sixty days after the rendi- 
tion of such judgment, decree, or order, or 
afterward with the permission of a justice or 
judge of the said appellate court. 

Sec. 12. That in ali criminal or penal causes 
in which judgment or sentence has been or 
shall be rendered, imposing the payment of a 
fine or penalty, whether alone or with any 
other kind of punishment, the said judgment, 
so far as the fine or penalty is concerned, may 
be enforced by execution against the property 
of the defendant in like manner as judgments 
in civil eases are enforced: Provided, That 
where the judgment directs that the defendant 
shall be imprisoned until the fine or penalty 
imposed is paid, the issue of execution on the 
judgment shall not operate to discharge the 
defendant from imprisonment until the amount 
of the judgment is collected or otherwise paid. 

Src. 13. That when in any suit in equity, 
commenced in any court of the United States, 
to enforce any legal or equitable lien or claim 
against real or personal property within the 
district where such suit is brought, one or 
more of the defendants therein shall not be 
an inhabitant of or found within the said dis- 
trict, or shall not voluntarily appear thereto, 
it shall be lawful for the court to make 
an order directing such absent defendant to 
appear, plead, answer, or demur to the com- 
plainant’s bill at a certain day therein to be 
designated, which order shall be served on 
such absent defendant, if practicable, where 
ever found, or where such personal service is 
not practicable, such order shall be published 
in such manner as the court shall direct; and 
im case such absent defendant shall not appear, 
plead, answer, or demur within the time so 
limited, or within some further time, to be 
allowed by the court in its discretion, and 
upon proof of the service of publication of said 
order, and of the performance of the directions 
contained in the same, it shall be lawful for 
the court to enteriain jurisdiction, and proceed 
to the hearing and adjndication of such suit in 
the same manner as if such absent defendant 
had been served with process within the said 
district, but said adjudication shall, as regards 
such absent defendant without appearance, 
affect his property within such district only. 

Src. 14. That when a poor convict, sen- 
tenced by any court of the United States to 


eee ie 


be imprisoned and pay a fine, or fine and 
cost, or to pay a fine, or fine and cost, has 
been confined in prison thirty days, solely for 
the non-payment of such fine, or fine and cost, 
such convict may make application in writing 
to any commissioner of the United States 
court in the district where he is imprisoned, 
setting forth his inability to pay such fine, or 
fine and cost, and after notice to the district 
attorney of the United States who may appear, 
offer evidence, and be heard, the commissioner 
shall proceed to hear and determine the mat- 
ter; andifon examination it shall appear to 
him that such convict is unable to pay such 
fine, or fine and cost, and that he has not any 
property exceeding twenty dollars in value, 
except such as is by law exempt from being 
taken on. execution for debt, the commissioner 
shall administer to him the following oath: 
“I do solemnly swear that I have not any 
property, real or personal, to the amount of 
twenty dollars, except such as is by law ex- 
empt from being taken on civil precept for 
debt by the laws of (state where oath is admin- 
istered); and that I have no property in any 
way conveyed or concealed, or in any way dis- 
posed of, for my future use or benefit. So help 
me God.” And thereupon such convict shall 
be discharged, the commissioner giving to the 
jailer or keeper of the jail a certificate setting 
forth the facts. 

Sec. 15, That if at any time after such dis- 
charge of such convict it shall be made to 
appear that in taking the aforesaid oath he 
swore falsely, he may be indicted, convicted, 
and punished for perjury, and be liable to the 
penalties prescribed in section thirteen of an 
act entitled ‘‘ An act more effectually to pro- 
vide for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March third, A. D. eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five. 

Sec. 16. That the fees of the commissioner 
for the examination and certificate provided 
for in this act shall be five dollars per day for 
every day that he shail be engaged in such 
examination. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Caar. CCLVI.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated for 
the service of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-three, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury arising from the revenues of said 
Department, in conformity to the act of July 
second, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, as 
follows: 

For inland mail transportation, thirteen mil- 
lion twenty-four thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-three dollars. 

For pay of mail messengers, six hundred 
and three thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four dollars. 

For pay of route agents, nine hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand and five dollars. 

For pay of mail route messengers, seventy 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one dollars. 

For pay of local agents, fifty-eight thousand 
four hundred and eighty-six dollars. 

For pay of railway post office clerks, nine 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For pay of baggage-masters in charge of 
through mails, six thousand two hundred dol- 

ars. 

For foreign mail transportation, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters, ten 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


_ For compensation to postmasters, five mil- 
lion five hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For pay of clerks for post offices, two mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand dollars. 

For pay of letter-carriers, one million four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 

For wrapping-paper, thirty thousand dollars. 

For twine, thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

For letter-balances, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to blank agents and assist- 
ants, ten thousand dollars. 

For office furniture, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For construction of coal vaults, six thousand 
four hundred and twenty-two dollars and thirty- 
five cents. 

For altering windows to doors in court-yard, 
eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For altering sky-lights and ventilation, one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five dol- 

ars. 

For doors on book-cases, and other repairs 
thereon, in library and dead-letter office, three 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven dollars 
and eighty cents. 

For advertising, seventy thousand dollars: 
Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
paid to any newspaper published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for advertising any other 
mai, routes than those in Virginia and Mary- 

and. 

For manufacture of adhesive postage-stamps, 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

For manufacture of stamped envelopes and. 
newspaper wrappers, four hundred and fifty- 
three thousand dollars: Provided, That’ no 
envelope, as furnished by the Government, 
shall contain any lithographing or engraving, 
and no printing except a printed request to 
return the letter to the writer. 

For pay of distributing agent and assistants, 
and incidental expenses of agency, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

For mail depredations and special agents, 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 

For ten additional special agents, at rates 
of compensation now provided by law, twenty- 
six thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For chief of division for the office of mail 
depredations, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For mail bags and mail-bag catchers, one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 

For mail-locks and keys, forty thousand 
dollars. f 

For post-marking and cancelling stamps for 
offices, twelve thousand dollars. 

For preparing and publishing post route 
maps, twenty-two thousand - dollars. 

For balances due foreign countries, two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For rent of post offices, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For fuel for post offices, one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars. ; 

For lights for post offices, one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. : 

For stationery and miscellaneous items for 
post offices, forty thousand dollars. 

For registered package envelopes, forty-two 
thousand dollars. 

For official envelopes for the use of post- 
masters, forty-nine thousand dollars. 

For envelopes for return of dead letters to 
the writers, five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fees to United States attorneys, mar- 
shals, clerks of courts, and counsel neces- 
sarily employed by special agents of the Post 
Office Department, ‘subject to the approval of 
the Attorney General, ten thousand dollars. 

For engraving, printing, aud binding drafts 
and warrants, three thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items,.one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 
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To. pay Augustine. Bacon, of, Georgia, for 
services as post, route agent, four hundred and 
thirty-séven dollars and sixty-nine cents... , 

The bond of any married, woman who, may 
be appointed postmaster shall be binding upon 
her and her sureties, and. she, shall be lable 
for misconduct in office as if she were sole. 

Suc. 2. That the postmaster of every city 
where branch post offices or stations are estab- 
lished and in operation, subject to his super- 
vision, is hereby authorized, under the direc- 
tion of the Postmaster General, to issue, or.to 
cause to be issued, by any of his assistants or 
clerks in charge of branch post,offices or sta- 
tions, postal money-orders payable at any 


other money-order office, as the remitters, 


thereof may direct; and that. the, postmaster, 
and his sureties, shall in every case be held, 
accountable upon his official bond for all 
moneys received by him or his designated 
assistants or clerks in charge of stations from 
the issue of money-orders under the provisions 
of this act, and for all moneys which may come 
into his or their hands, or.be placed in his or 
their custody by reeson of the transaction by 
them of money-order business. And ‘all the 
provisions of law now in force respecting the 
issue and the payment of money-orders, and 
the disposal of money-order fands, in. the cus- 
tody of postmasters, shall apply to all’ money- 
orders issued under the authority given by this 
act, and to all moneys received from the issue 
thereof. a ae yaa 

Sec. 8. That the following sums, orso much 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same 
are hereby, appropriated for the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, namely: | _ 

For steamship sérvice between San Fran- 
cisco, Japan, and China, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. And the Postmaster General is 
hereby authorized to contract with the.lowest 
bidder, within’ three months after the. passage 
of this act, after sixty days’ public notice, for 
a term of ten years from and after the first day 
of October, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, for the conveyance of an additional 
monthly mail on the said toute, at a compen- 
sation not to exceed the rate per voyage now 
paid under the existing contracts, and upon 
the same conditions and limitations as pre- 
scribed by existing acts of Congress in refer- 
ence thereto, and the respective contracts made 
in pursuance thereof; and the contractors 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
required to carry the United States mails dùr- 
ing ihe existence of their contracts, without 
additional charge, on all the steamers ‘they 
may run upon said line, or any part of it, or 
any branch or extension ‘thereof: Provided, 
That ‘all steamships hereatter accepted for 
said service shall be of not less than four thou- 
sand tons register'each, and shall be built of 
iron, and with theif engines and machinery 
shall be wholly of American construction, and 
shail be so coustructed’as to be readily adapted 
tothe armed naval service of the United States 
in case of war, and before acceptance the offi- 
cers by whom they are inspected shall report 
to the Secretary of the Navy and the Postmas- 
ter General whether this condition has been 
complied with: Provided, That in all cases 
the officers of the ships employed in the ser- 
vice herein provided for shall be citizens of 


the United States, and that persons of foreign’ 


birth, who have according to law declared 
their intention to become citizens of the United 
States, may be employed as though they were 
citizens within the meaning of this section, or 
of any act or acts specified in the act of June 


twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 


And the Government: of the United States 
shall have the right in case of war to take for 
the use of the United States any of the steam- 
ers of said line, and in such case pay à reason- 


able compensation therefor: . Provided, The: 
price paid shall in. no case, exceed the original 
cost of the vessel.so taken, and this. provision. 
sball gxtend to and.be applicable to the steam- 
ee of the Brazilian line. hereinafter provided 
or.* o ` K pare M ` A 
.For steamship service between the United 
States and Brazil, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. . i = 
For steamship service between San Fran- 
cisco ard the Sandwich Islands, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. =. oh 
Sec. 4. That if the revenues of the. Post 
Office Department shall be insufficient to meet 
the appropriations made by this act, then the 
sum of five million seven hundred thousand 
nine hundred and seventy dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to supply deficiencies in the revenue 
of the Post Otice Department for the year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three. And section twelve of the act 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
forty seven, entitled ‘* Au act to establish cer- 
tain post routes, and for other purposes ;’’ and 
section eight of the act approved March third, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-one, entitled “An. 


act to reduce and modify the rates.of postage 
in the United States, and forother purposes,” 
so far as said sections provide for speciiic per- 
manent appropriations for carrying free matter 
in the mails forthe several Departments and 
for members of Congress, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. And hereafter payment 
for carrying such free matter shall be made 
out of the annual appropriations. : 

Sec. 5. That it shall not be lawful for any 
person who shall hereafter be appointed an 
officer, clerk, or employee in any of the Execu- 
tive Departments to act’as counsel, attorney, 
or agent for, prosecuting any claim, against the 
United States which was pending in said De- 
partments while he was, said officer, clerk, or 
employee, nor in any manner, nor by any 
means, to aid in the prosecution of any such 
claim, within two years next after he shall 
have ceased to be such officer, clerk, or 
employee. 


Sec. 6.: That if the contract for the increase: 


of the mail service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan to a semi monthly service 
shall be made with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, or shall be performed in the said 
company’s ships, or the ships of its successors 
in interest, the moneys payable under such 


contract shall be paid while the said company, 


or its successors in iuterest. shall maintain and 


run the line of steamships for the trausport-. 


ation of freight and passengers at present run 


between New York and San Francisco, via the. 
Tail. 


Isthmus of Panama, by the said Pacific, M 
Steamship Company, ahd no longer: Provided, 
That said requirement shall in all respects 
apply to any party contracting for the . mail 
service between San Francisco and China and 
Japan, as well as to the Pacitic Mail Steam- 
ship Company. 

ApproveD, June 1, 1872. 


ji Cuar. CCLViL—An. Act to amend an Act 


entitled ‘*An. Act to establish and protect 
National Cemeteries,’’ approved February 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven. i 


Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof fep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act all soldiers and sailors hon- 
orabiy discharged -from the service of the 
United States who may die in a destitute con- 


* The provision referred to for “steamer of the 
o n line” was stricken from the bill, H. R. 


dition. shall be allowed burial in the national 
cemeteries of the United States. . : 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872.. 


Cuar. CCLVITI.—An Act granting the Right. 
of Way to the Dakota Grand Trunk Railway . 
Company. : : Batani EA 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress ‘assembled, ‘That tor the’ purposé of. 
enabling the Dakota Grand Trank Railway 
Company, a corporation organized under the 
laws of Dakota, to extend its road and branches 
by the most advantageous and practicable 
lines, in accordance with its charters, the right 
of way‘ through the publie lands in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota be, and the same-is hereby, 
granted to said company. Said right of way 
hereby granted to.said company is to the ex- 
tent of one hundred feet:in width on each side 
of the central line of said road and branches 
where they may pass over’the public lands ; 
and there is also-hereby granted to said com- 
pany all necessary ground, not to exceed 
twenty acres for each ten miles in length of 
the main line of said railroad, for station 
buildings, workshops, depots, machine-shops, 
switches, side-tracks, turn-tables, water-sta- 
tions, and so forth. And when it may be neces- 
sary to: use material from the public lands 
for the construction of said road, it may be 
done; but no private property shall be taken 
for the use’of said company, in said Terri- 
tory; except in the manner now provided by 
the laws thereof relative to the taking of such 
property for like uses, and in which manner 
it may be done, with compensation to the 
owners as therein provided. 

Sxe. 2, That the said company shall have 
power to mortgage, in the usual manner, its 
franchise; road: bed, and all property of every 
kind belonging to said company, to an amount 
not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars per 
mile for the entire length of said road, upon 
such terms as may to said company seem best ; 
but inno case shall the United States be liable, 
in any manner whatever, for any act or thing 
done by said company. 

Sec. 3. That the rights herein granted shall 
not‘preclude the construction of other roads 
through any cafion, defile, or pass on the route 
of said road. . 

Sec: 4. That said railway company shall 
locate the route of said railroad, and file a 
map of such location within one year in the 
office of the: Secretary of the Interior, and 
shall completé its railroad within ten. years 
of the passage of this act ;:and nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as recognizing 
or denying the authority of the Legislature 
of- Dakota Territory to create railroad cor- 
porations. 

Suc. 5. ‘That Congress reserves to itself the 
right to alter, amend, or’repeal this act when- 
ever in its judgment the interests of the people 
may require it. ` ; 

Approved, June: 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLIX.—An Act relative to the Cen- 
tennial International Exhibition, to be held 
in the City of Philadelphia, State of Penn- 
sylvania, in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six, 

` Whereas Congress did provide by an act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of American inde- 


| pendence by holding an international exhibi- 


tion of arts, manufactures, and products of 
the soil and mine in the city of Philadelpbia, 
and State of Pennsylvania, in the year eight- 
een bundred and seventy-six,’’ approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, for the appointment of commissioners to 
promote and control the exhibition of the 
national resources and their development, and 
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the nation’s progress in arts which benefit 
mankind, and to suggest and direct appropriate 
ceremonies by which the people of the United 
States may commemorate that memorable and 
decisive event, the Declaration of American 
Independence by the Congress of the United 
Colonies assembled in the city of Philadelphia, 
on the fourth day of July anno Domini seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-six; and whereas 
such provisions should be made for procuring 
the funds requisite for the purposes aforesaid 


as will enable all the people of the United | 


States, who have shared the common blessings 
resulting from national independence, to aid 
in the preparation and conduct of said inter- 
national exhibition and memorial celebration 
under the direction of the commissioners of 
the United States: Therefore, : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
created a body-corporate, to be known by 
the name of the centennial board of finance, 
and by that name to bave an incorporate 


existence until the objeet for which it is | 


formed shall have been accomplished; and it 
shall be competent to sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, defend and be defended, in 
all courts of law and equity!in the United 
States; and may make and have a corporate 
seal; and may purchase, take, have, and hoid, 
and may grant, sell, and at pleasure dispose 
ot ail such real and personal estate as may be 


required in carrying into effect the provisions |, 


of an act of Congress, entitled tAn act to 
provide for celebrating the one hundredth 


anniversary of American independence by | 


holding an international exhibition of arts and 
manuiactures, and products of the soil and 
mine, in the city of Philadelphia, and State 
of Pennsylvania, in the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy-six,” approved March third, eight- 
een hundréd and seventy-one, and all acts 
supplementary thereto; and said centennial 
board of finance shall consist of the follow- 


ing-named persons, their associates and suc: | 


cessurs, from the States and Territories as 
herein set forth: | 
ALABAMA. 


At large: Robert M. Patton, John W. Darr, 
William H. Barnes, William Miler, Edward 
W, Peuus, Benjamin S. Turner. First dis- 
trict: John Hardy, J. M. Withers. Second 
district: E. R. Mitchell, Robert W. Healy. 
Third district: Oceola Kyle, Culen A. Battle. 
Fourth district: Joseph H. Speed, G. W. M. 
Golson. Filth district: Wilham H. Forney, 
Richard W. Walker. Sixth district: William 
H. Campbell, Charles Gibson. For additional 
district: Josiah Morris, E. M; Keils. 

ARIZONA, 
Augustus H. Whiting, Charles H. Lord. 
ARKANSAS. 

At large: A. P. Bishop, James Torrens, D. 
C. Casey, George R. Weeks. First district: 
Jobn P, Jones, William R. Miller. Second 
district: Henry B. Morse, James W. Mason. 
Third district: Irving W. Fuller, Samuel W. 
Williams. - For additional district: H. A. 
Millen, Joseph Stauley. 

CALIFORNIA. 

At large: A. S. Hallidie, Thomas H. Selby, 
George Oulton, Nathan Coombs. First dis- 
triet: William C. Ralston, Milton S. Latham. 
Second: district: Lelaud Stanford, Edgar 
Mills. Third district: L. B. Mizner, Jobn J. 
De Haven. For additional district: Jobn G. 
Downey, T. Edard Beans. 

COLORADO. 
D. H. Moffat, junior, George W. Chilcott. 
CONNECTICUT., 

At large: James G. Batterson, Benjamin 

Douglas, John F. Slater, Orrin Benedict, 


ji 


| Eli Whitney. First district: Ward Cheney, 
George Maxwell. ` Second district: Charles 
| Parker, Charles Atwater. Third district: 
f Jobn Tracey, Henry P. Haven. Fourth dis- 
ii trietr Nathaniel Wheeler, E. Grove Law- 


li rence. 


DAKOTA, 
M. K. Armstrong, John A. Burbank. 
_ DELAWARE. 

Henry G. Banning, Nathaniel Williams, 
Joseph P. Comegys, William Townsend, J. 
Turpin Moore, William D. Waples. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Henry D. Cooke, Alexander R. Shepherd. 
FLORIDA, 

At large: John J. Philbrick, J. W, May- 
nard, M. L, Stearns, Philip Walter, L. G. 
Dennis, E. M. Cheney. First distriet: F. C. 
Humphrey, §. Conant. 

GEORGIA. 


At large: George S. Owen, B. C. Yancey, 
R. M. Stiles, J. O. Waddell. First district : 
P. M. Nightingal, William J. Young. 


| 
| 
i 
$ 
i 
i 
i 
i 


district: H. H. Carey, Samuel Hunt. Fourth 
| district: James C. Freeman, L. N. Whittle. 
| Fifth district: H. R. Casey, Pope Barrow. 
i Sixth district: J. H. Nichols, J. B. Charlton. 
Seventh district: Thomas C. Howard, J. R. 
Towers. Eighth district: James Jobnson, 
| Alexander G. Murray. Ninth distriet: C. D. 
McCutchen, Joseph H. Wilkins. 
IDAHO. 
E. A. Stevenson, James H. Slater. 
ILLINOIS. 


Atlarge: A.C. Babcock, James H. Bowen, 
John M. Reynolds, J. M. Gregory. First 
district: Thomas B."Bryan, George W. Gage. 
Second district: Henry Greenbaum, R. T. 
| Crane. Third district: Ezra B. McCagg, 
| Clark W. Upton. Fourth district: William 
H. Hawkins, M. L. Joslyo. Filth district: 
John H. Addams, George M. Hunt. 


Seventh district: E. L. Waterman, James C. 
| Kercheval. Eighth district: Newberry L. 
| Fort, James W. Strevell. Ninth district: 
| Horace G. Anderson, Boothe Nettleton. 


Reed. Eleventh district: James W. Single- 
| ton, J. M. Bush. Twelfth district: David A. 
' Brown, John Ricks. 


| George W. Funk, A. B. Nicholson. Four- 


Fifteenth district: James Steele, 8. W. Moul- 
ton. Sixteenth district: Aaron H. H. Roun- 
tree, Charles Hoiles. Seventeenth district: 
Ernst Wider, John Irwin. Eighteenth dis- 
trict: George W. Wall, Daniel W. Munn. 
Nineteenth district: John Landrigan, Thomas 
G. Ridgway. 


INDIANA. 

At large: Franklin Keyes, William J. Ball, 
Edwin J. Peck, E. B. Martindale, Smith Vau- 
ter, John Brownfield. First district: Ham- 
ilton Smith, Charles Viele. Second district: 
Washington C. De Pauw, Jesse J. Brown. 


| Fourth district: George C. Clark, Jesse P. 
'Liddall. Fifth district: William Wallace, 
Theodore R. Haughey. Sixth district: R. W, 
Thompson, Johu J. Key. Seventh district: 
| Wiliam H. Levering, Henry Y. Morrison. 
| Eighth district: Herman E. Sterne, James L. 
Evans. Ninth district: Jesse’. Wiliams, 
| David Kilgore. Tenth disirict: Jobn B. Howey 
David Rippy. Eleventh district: George Mil- 
buen, Sidney Keith. For additional district: 
John W. Grubbs, Godlove S. Orth. 


1OWA. 


At large 
M. Shaffer, F. R. West. 


First district : James 


Second ; 
district: D. B. Harrell, E. G. Raiford. Third ; 


Sixth | 
| district: W. H. Van Epps, E. D. Sweeney. -| 


Tenth district: George W. Hall, James H. | 


Thirteenth district: || 


teenth district: W. H. Barnes, David Bailey. | 


| Third district: Thomas Gaff, James B, Foley. | 


: Samuel Murdock, L. W. Ross, J. | 


| 


i 


Putnam, Arthur Bridgman. Second district : 
Milo Smith, John Helsinger.’ Third district: 
Benjamin B. Richards, James H. Easton. 
Fourth district: S. H. Curtis, J. B.: Powers, 
Fifth district: John E. Ely, Jobn P. ‘Irish. 
Sixth district: H. S. Winslow, H. Tannehill. 
Seventh district: B. F. Murray, P. Gad Bryan. 
Eighth district: William Hale, Wayne Sten- 
nitt. Ninth district: E. R. Kirk, N. B. Hyatt. 
KANSAS. 

Orrin T. Weleh, Edward Blair, H. W. Gil- 
lett, George A. Crawford, Jacob Stotler, Wil- 
liam A. Phillips, E. P. Purcell, Charles Robin- 
son, F. G. Adams, James De Long. 

KENTUCKY. 

At large: Lucius Desha, Ignatius Spaulding, 
J. Stoddard Jobnson, William W. Beckham. 
| First district: J. C. Gilbert, P. W. Darby. 
Second district: Lucius P. Little, W. W. Ken- 
dall. Third district: John Burnham, A. G. 
Rhea. Fourth district: John M. Atherton, 
| James Montgomery. Fifth district: Jobn G. 
Baxter, R. S. Veech. Sixth district: James 
B. Casey, Joseph C. Hughes. Seventh dis- 
trict: Sanford Lyne, Robert Gayle. Eighth 
i| district: Jayson Walker, Thomas W. Varnon. 
Ninth district: Joseph Gardner, A. Daniel. 
Tenth district: Thornton F. Marshall, James 
L. Warring. ' 


| LOUISIANA, 

(| Atlarge: Isaac N. Marks, William D. Wylie, 
Cc. H. Slocomb, Jobn R. Clay, Elbert Gault, 
| Moses H. Crowell. First district: Effingham 
Lawrence, C. E. Girardey. Second district: 
S. H. Kennedy, A. D. Voisin. Third district: 
A. J. Sypher, B. T. Beauregard. Fourth dis- 
| triet: George Williamson, A. B. Levisse. 
Fifth district: A. W. Merriam, J. Frank 
Pargoud. : 

MAINE. 

At large: Abner Coburn, Philander J. 
Carleton, Henry E. Prentiss, William L. Put- 
nam. First district: Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
William P. Haines. Second district: Josiah 
G. Coburn, James T. Patten. Third district : 
Anson P. Morrill, Edmund Wilson. Fourth 
district: George W. Ladd, Charles Shaw. 
Fifth district: Charles B. Paine, Charles B. 
Hazeltine. 


MARYLAND. 


Atlarge: Daniel R. Magruder, Henry Tyson, 
Ferdinand C. Latrobe. Thomas A. Spencer. 
First district: Isaac C. W. Powell, James N. 
Dennis. Second district: Alexander Evans, 
Edward Spencer. Third district: James A. 
Henderson, William M. Marine. Fourth dis- 
trict: P. P. Pendleton, Enoch Pratt. Fifth 
district: Thomas Donaldson, Eli I. Henkle. 
Sixth district: J. Alfred Ritter, R. D. Johnson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At large: Robert ©. Winthrop, Alexander 
H. Builock, William Claflin, John M. Forbes. 
First district: William J: Rotch, J. B. D. 
Cogswell. Second district: Theodore Dean, 
Charles H. French. Third district: Alexan- 
der A. Rice, William Lloyd Garrison. Fourth 
district: Charles L. Woodbury, Rufus S. Frost. 
Fifth district; Addison Gilbert, William N. 
Sixth. district: Cyrus Wakefield, 
Seventh district : Daniel 
Eighth 


l Ninth district: H. S. Knight, Charles 
_ Stevens. Tenth district: Ensign H. Kel- 

Chester W, Chapin. For additional dis- 

: J. Wiley Edmunds, Emory Washburn. 
MICHIGAN. 

Atlarge: D. H. Jerome, F. B. Stockbridge, 
Hezekiah G. Wells, George Willard. First 
district: Ben Veruor, George F. Bagley. 
Second district: E. OQ. Grosvenor, C. H 
Miller. Third district: Amos Root, Henry 
iC. Lewis, Fourth district: Germain H. 
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Mason, F.W. Curtenius. Fifth district: Hamp- 

ton Rich, Charles T. Hill. Sixth district: W. 

M. McConnell, E. H. Thomson: Seventh dis- 

trict: John Divine, Henry Stephens. Bighth 

district: Alfred F. R. Braley, James Shearer. 

Ninth district: Hiram A. Burt, Perry Hannah. 
MINNESOTA. 

At large: H. H. Sibley,, Thomas Foster, 
Thomas Simpson, E. A. McMahon. First 
district: Sherman Page, H. H. Johnson. Sec- 
ond district: Ignatius Donnely, George W. 
Batchelder. Third district: Russell Blakely, 
Paris Gibson. 

, MISSISSIPPI, 

At large: E. G. Peyton, J. F. Simmons, H. 
R. Pease, Samuel Young. First district: B. 
C. Gillenwaters, Paul Barrenger. Second dis- 
trict: Marion Campbell, S. S. Fairfield. Third 
district: A. P. Huggins, Robert Gleed. Fourth 
district: J. A, P. Campbell, A. Warner. Fifth 
district: James M. McKee, Charles Caldwell. 
Sixth district: John R. Lynch, John D. Moore. 

MISSOURI. 

At large: Samuel L. Sawyer, William H. 
Newland, William G. Elliott, C. F. Lohman. 
First district: Henry Overstolz, W. H. Stone. 
Second district: Henry T. Blow, A. Krieck- 
haus. Third district: Hd. [arrison, A. D. 
Leach. 
Sinclair. Fifth district: Nelson C. Burch, A. 
D, Jaynes. Sixth distriet: E. H. Norton, 
Alexander W. Doniphan. Seventh district: 
William R. Penick, Phillip A. Thompson, 
Eighth district: John M. Glover, John H. 
Williams. Ninth district: William A. Alex- 
ander, Charles R. Flarden.. For four addi- 
tional districts: L. J. Matthews, Joseph L. 
Stephens, J. P. Strother, Thomas D. Neal, 
Arthar B. Barrett, James Shields, Louis V. 
Bogy, Samuel Gaty. 

MONTANA, 

Granville Stuart, Frank Culver. 

, NEBRASKA, 

At large: John I. Redick, J. B. Weston, 
D. Remick, A. J. Cropsey. First district: E. 
H. Rogers, Alvin, Saunders, 

: NEVADA. 

At large: F. A. Fritle, J. W. Haines, C. H. 
Eastman, Benjamin H. Meader. Wirst dis- 
trict: Frank Tilford, 8. H. Wright. 

NEW WAMPSIIRE, 

At large: Person C. Cheeney, George W. 
Burleigh, Dexter Richards, David Gillis. 
First district: Albert R. Hateh, Samuel M. 
Wheeler. Second district: James A. Weston, 
George T. Sawyer. Third district; Marry 
Bingham, Samuel W. Hale. 

NEW JERSEY, 

At large: Joel Parker, Charles S. Olden, 
Marcus L. Ward, Theodore P. Randolph. 
First district: Thomas H. Whitney, Thomas 
R. McKeen. Second district: Charles Hewitt, 
Gershom Mott. Third district: James Bishop, 
Amos Clark, jr. Fourth district: William 
Cohen, Charles Sitgreaves., Fifth district: 
Louis B. Cobb, Abram S. Hewitt. Sixth dis- 
trict: Thomas B. Peddie, George Peters. 
Seventh district: Benjamin G. Clark, Aenas 
Fitzpatrick, 

NEW MEXICO, 

A. P. Sullivan, ©. P, Clever, 

NEW YORK. 


At large: George Opdyke, Andrew D. 
White, Ira Harris, John A. King, Philo Rem- 
ington, Perrin H. McGraw. First district: 
Stephen Taber, Erastus Brooks, Second dis- 
triet: Alexander Cunningham, William P. 
Libby. Third district: Edward Rowe, Wil- 
liam I, Buddington. Fourth district: Robert 
Macoy, George Ricard. 


Fifth district: E. J. 
Shandly, James Hays. 


Sixth district: John 


Fourth district: N. H. Dale, P. S.' 


A. Hardenbergh, Douglas Taylor. Seventh 
district: Herman Uhl, Charles B. Loew. 
Eighth district: Edward Cooper, William ©. 
Barrett. Ninth district: Mathew T. Brennan, 
Henry W. Genet. Tenth district: Saxton 
Smith, William H. Robertson. Eleventh dis- 
trict: John Conkling, James W. Taylor. 
Twelfth district: John P. Adriance, Charles 
H. Stott. Thirteenth district: J. H. Meech, 
Thomas Cornell. Fourteenth district: Robert 
Waterman, Joseph ©. Y. Page. Fifteenth 
district: A. H, Griswold, C. R. Ingalls. Six- 
teenth district: George V. Hoyle, Winslow C. 
Watson. Seventeenth district: William An- 
drus, Edwin W. Foster. Eighteenth district: 
Thomas B. Mitchell, Horace B. Smith. Nine- 
teenth district: Henry R. Mygatt, James H. 
Graham. Twentieth district: Wiliam W. 
Taggart, Henry E. Turner. Twenty-first dis- 
trict: Samuel Campbell, P. C. Costello. 
Twenty-second district: Henry Ten Eyck, A. 
H. Failing. Twenty-third district: R. Nelson 
Gere, Conrad Shoemaker. Twenty-fourth dis- 
trict: Alexander Gilchrist, Fred. L. Man- 
ning. Twenty-fifth district: Archibald Ken- 
nedy, James C, Smith. Twenty-sixth district : 
Abraham Lawrence, Benjamin N. Loomis. 
Twenty-seventh district: Rufus Scott, S. M. 
Thatcher. Twenty-eighth district: Joseph M. 
Cornell, James H. Kelley. Twenty-ninth dis- 
trict: Benjamin Pringle, Thomas T. Flagler. 
Thirtieth district: Pascal P. Pratt, William 
G. Fargo. Thirty-first district: Alonzo F. 
Hawley, Charles D. Murray. For two addi- 
tional districts: John P. Acker, Daniel Pratt, 
Socrates N. Sherman, Winfield S. Cameron. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


At large: D. M. Barringer, B. R. Spauld- 
ing, W. M. Shipp, Louis Hilliard. First dis- 
trict: Walter Clark, John M. Bateman. See- 
ond district: John Robinson, John Norfleet. 
Third district: Edward Kidder, John D. Wil- 
liams, Fourth district: Kemp P. Battle, 
Isaac J. Young. Fifth district: A. M. Scales, 
Montford McGee. Sixth district: H. W. 
Guion, David Schenck. Seventh district: 
Joseph W. Hall, N. S. Williams. Eighth 
district: W. W. Rollins, Thomas L. Cling- 
man. 

OHTO. 


At large: Edward F. Noyes, B. F. Wade, 
William Allen, William 8. Groesbeck, Martin 
Welker, Peter Odlin. First district: An- 
thony D. Bullock, Herbert Jenny. Second 
district: John K. Green, Charles Reemelin. 
Third distriet: Ed. A. Parrott, Durbin Ward. 
Fourth district: James Taylor, George Keifer. 
Fifth district: William Sawyer, Charles C. 
Marshall. Sixth district: James Wilson, Wil- 
liam O’Collins. Seventh district: William 
Dennison, Richard A. Harrison. Eighth dis- 
trict: Willard S. Hickox, Isaac H. Pennock. 
Ninth district: EB. B. Saddler, John Gardiner. 
Tenth district: Richard Mott, W. V. Way. 
Eleventh district: Cyrus Ellison, L. C. Dam- 
arin. Twelfth district: William L. Sullivant, 
W. Marshall Anderson. Thirteenth district : 
Charles Cooper, William P. Reid. Four- 
teenth district: Harrison G. Blake, Norton 
S. Townsend. Fifteenth district: Valentine 
B. Horton, Joshua Davis. Sixteenth district: 
Charles P. Dewey, William M. Farrar. Sev- 
enteenth district: Cornelius Aultman, Joel 
Sharp. Eighteenth district: Amos Townsend, 
Lewis Miller. Nineteenth district: Henry B. 
Perkins, M, C. Canfield. 


OREGON. 

At large: A. B. Meacham, S. Ellsworth, T. 
F. MePatten, D. F. Lane. First district: A. 
C. Gibbs, A. H. Brown. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

At large: Edwin H. Fitler, Jonathan R. 
Lowrie, William Colder, William M. Lyon, 
John H. Michener, Dr. Joshua Y. Jones. 


First district: R. Rundle Smith, Robert Neb- 
inger. Second district: Joseph F. Tobias, 
Charles J. Stillé. Third district: John L. 
Shoemaker, Henry D. Welsh. Fourth dis- 
trict: Matthew Baird, William Sellers. Fifth 
district: Lucius P. Thompson, H. T. Darling- 
ton. Sixth district: John Tracy, George H. 
Rupp. Seventh district: S. B. Worth, James 
M. Wilcox. Hight district: Isaac Eckert, 
Henry Bushong. Ninth district: James Myers, 
George M. Steinman. ‘Tenth district: Ben- 
jamin Bannan, G. DawsonColeman. Eleventh 
district: S. S. Dreher, E. J. Fox. Twelfth 
district: D. W. Hollenback, J. B. McCollom. 
Thirteenth district: M. ©. Mercar, Thomas 
Beaver, Fourteenth district: William Cam- 
eron, Henry McCormick. Fifteenth district : 
C. J. T. McIntire, John Gibson. Sixteenth dis- 
trict: Henry J. Stahle, Samuel Philson. Sev- 
enteenth district: David MceMurtrie, David 
Watson. Eighteenth district: M. F. Elliott, H. 
C. Parsons. Nineteenth district: William L. 
Scott, John Patton. Twentieth district: James 
Pierce, Joseph H. Marston. Twenty-first dis- 
trict: H. P. Laird, Silas M. Clark. Twenty- 
second district: Alexander Bradley, C. W. 
Batchelor. Twenty-third district: James M. ` 
Cooper, J. N. Purviance. Twenty-fourth dis- 
trict: George C. Reis, W. T. H. Pauley. For 
two additional distriets: John W. Forney, 
Charles M. Hall, Alfred Hindekooper, Daniel 
M. Fox. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


At large: William L. Slater, Albert S. Gal- 
lup, Ambrose E. Burnside, James Y. Smith. 
First district: Charles S. Bradley, John 
O. Waterman. Second district: George H. 
Browne, Horace Babcock. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At large: John D. Caldwell, Alva Gage, 
Stanley G, Trott, James Treadwell. First 
district: C. W. Dudley, S. A. Swails. Second 
district: W. H. Bernie, Henry Buist. ‘Third 
district: F. L. Cardozo, L. Cass Carpenter. 
Fourth district: A. W. Cummings, Y. J. P. 
Owens. 

TENNESSEE. 

At large: John C. Brown, W. H. Stephens, 
Jobn Netherland, A. B. Shankland, David A. 
Nunn, M. V. Nash. First district: M. S. 
Temple, W. C. Kyle. Second district: Jacob 
R. Ludlow, James M. Meek, Third district: 
James Sevier, M. L. McConnell. Fourth dis- 
trict: James B, Lamb, Joha W. Burton. 
Fifth district: John W. Head, Robert Can- 
trell. Sixth district: A. M. Looney, Thomas 
McNeilly. Seventh district: D. N. Kennedy, 
James D. Porter. Eighth district: G. B. 
Black, I’. B. Ragland. Ninth district: M. D. 
L. Stewart, Isaac M. Steele.. 

TEXAS, 

At large: W. K. Marshall, S. W. March, 
Ashbol Smith, Frederick Peterson. First dis- 
trict: E. B. Pickett, John C. Robertson. 
Second district: E. W. Taylor, S. Hare. 
Third district: Richard Coke, Jerome B. Rob- 
ertson. Fourth district: Joseph D. Sayers, 
John Ireland. Fortwo additional districts: 
C. ©. Binkley, John J. Good, Peter W. 
Gray, F. L. Stockdale, 

UTAH. 
Abraham O. Smoot, Horace S. Eldredge. 


VERMONT. 


Horace Fairbanks, Lawrence Brainard, Law- 
rence Barnes, George A. Merrill, H. G. Root, 
Jacob Estey, Lather Baker, Frederick Billings, 
Henry Chase, Henry Lane. 

VIRGINIA. 


At large: John L. Marye, John A. Camp- 
bell, C. Y. Thomas, Lewis Webb. First, dis- 
trict: Louis C. H. Finney, John T. Sea- 
well. Second district: Andrew Washburne, 
James M, Donnan. Third district: Samuel F. 
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the United States. 


Maddox, Joscph M. Humphries. Fourth dis- 
trict; George H. Soutball, W. W. Forbes. 
Fifth district: Wiliam L. Cochran, Thomas 
Whitehead. Sixth district: Moses Walton, 
Jobn Letcher. Seventh district: Robert Y. 
Conrad, Hugh W. Shefly. Eighth district: 
Edgar Snowden, Mathew Harrison. Ninth 
district: R. T. Bowen, James W. Sheffey. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


At large: Henry K. List, James H. Brown, 
J. N. Camden, Thomas Sweeney. First dis- 
trict; Lewis Applegate, Jonathan M. Ben- 
nett. Second district: Francis H. Pierpoint, 
J. Nelson Wisner. Third district; William 
A. Quarrier, J. M. McWhorter. 

WISCONSIN, 

At large: C. C. Washburne, Alexander 
Mitchell, Tim. O. Howe, Charles A. Eldredge. 
First district: J. J. Case, James H. Howe. 
Second district: D. Hall, Joshua J. Guppey. 
Third district: Jobn Lawler, J. C. Halloway. | 
Fourth district: Angus Smith, D. W. Maxon. | 
Filth district: Charles Burchard, Joseph Vilas. 
Sixth district: Andrew E. Elmore, Samuel 
Hay. Seventh district: Dudley A. Spaulding, 
D. A. Baldwin. Eighth district: Thad. C. 
Pound, Walter D. McIndo. 


WASHINGTON, 
Selucius Garfielde, Toussant Mesplie. 
WYOMING, 


William A. Carter, John A. Campbell. 

Sec. 2, That the said corporation shall have 
authority and is hereby empowered to secure 
subscriptions of capital stock to an amount not 
exceeding ten million dollars, to be divided 
into shares of ten dollars each, and to issue to 
the subscribers of said stock certicates therefor 
under the corporate seal of said corporation, 
which certificates shall bear the signature of 
the president and treasurer, and be transferable 
under such rules and regulations as may be 
made for the purpose. And it shall be lawful 
for any municipal or other corporate body 
existing by or under the laws of the United 
States to subscribe and pay for shares of said 
capital stock, and all holders of said stock shall 
become associates in said corporation, and | 
shall be entitled to one vote on each share; | 


and it shall be the duty of the United States || t 0 
‘and the rules and regulations of said corpora- 


centennial commission to prescribe rules to | 


l| shall elect, from its own number, a president 


i; shall be one year, and until their successors 


|| of any kind in its possession, pertaining to the 


i 
|| shall be prepared and the buildings erected by 


may then have subscribed for stock, to be held 
in the city of Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
| electing a board of directors, to consist of 
twenty-five stockholders, whose term of office 
shall be one year, and until their successors | 
shall have been qualified; at which meeting 
those who may be present in person or by 
proxy, of whom one hundred shall constitute 
| a quorum, shall be competent to organize and 
elect said officers. The said board of di- 
| rectors, and every subsequent board, shall be 
| chosen by the stockholders, out of a list of one 
| hundred stockholders, selected and nominated 
by the United States centennial comunission. 
! Nine members of the board of directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
! business, but no election or change of officers 
shall take place unless at a meeting of the 
i board of directors, at which a majority shall 
be present. 

Sec. 5. That the said board of directors 


! and two vice presidents, whose term of office 


i shall have been duly qualified, and shall ap- 
| poiut a treasurer, a secretary, and such other | 
| officers as may be required to carry out the 
| purposes of the corporation, which elected and j 
| appointed officers shall hold their respective 
offices during the pleasure of the board, re- 
ceiving such compensation as the board may | 


prescribe; and the board shallalso adopt such |} 
| by-laws, rules, aud regulations, for its own || 


_government, and for the government of its 
. officers, as may be deemed expedient: Pro- 
| vided, That the same shall not be inconsistent 
| with any act of Congress or the rules adopted 
l by the United States centennial commission, 

Sec. 6. That as soon as the board of direct- 
| ors shall have been duly organized, as pro- 
| 
\ 


vided for in section five of this act, it shall be 
the duty of the United States centennial com- 
to deliver to the said board all stock 


| mission 
with the papers and records 


| subscription books, 


| same, 
Sec. 7. That the grounds for the exhibition 


| the said corporation in accordance with plans 


| commission was established. 


which shall have been previously adopted by 
the United States centennial commission, 


enable absent stockholders to vote by proxy. 


The proceeds of said stock, together with the į! 
receipts from all other sources, shall be used || 


by said corporation for the erection of suitable 
buildings, with their appropriate fixtures and 
appurtenances, and for all other expenditures 
required in carrying out the objects of the said 
act of Congress of Mareh third, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, and which may be inci- 
dent thereto. 
keep regular minutes of its proceedings, and 
full accounts, with the vouchers thereof, of ail 


the receipts and expenditures, and the same | 


shall be always open to the inspection of 
the United States centennial commission, or 
any member thereof. 

Sec. 3. That books of subscription shall be 
open by the United States centénnial com- 
mission, under such rules as it may prescribe, | 
and an opportunity shall be given, during a 
period of one hundred days, to the citizens of 


each State and Territory, to subscribe for stock i 


to an amount not exceeding its quota, accord- 
ing to its population, after which period of one 
hundred days, stock not taken may be sold to 
any person or persons or corporation willing 
to purchase the same. 

Sec, 4. That afier the expiration of said 
period of one hundred days, the United States 
Centennial commission shall issue a call for a 
meeting, by publication in one or more news- 
papers published at the capital of cach State | 
and Territory, not less than thirty days prior 
thereto, of the corporators and all others who 


ii said exhibition or celebration, shall be made 


And the said corporation shall |; ons , Stat 
| tennial commission, and said commission shall |} 


li have power to control, change, or revoke all 


tion, governing rates for “entrance”? and 

t admission” fees, or otherwise affecting the 

rights, privileges, or interests of the exhibit- | 
‘ors, or of the public, shall be fixed and estab- 
lished by the United States centennial com- 
mission; aud no grant conferring rights or 
privileges of any description counected with 
the said grounds or buildings, or relating to 


without the consent of the United States cen- 


such grants, and shall appoint all judges and | 
| examiners, and award all premiums. 

Suc. S. That the centennial board of finance 
shall have authority to issue bonds, not in 
l excess of its capital stock, and secure the 
| payment of the same, principal and interest, | 


| 
£ 
i 
} A i 
| by mortgage upon its property and prospeciirve i 
l i 
i 
} 
| 
} 


income. 

Suc. 9, That it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United State 
! as soon as practicable after the passage of this 
Fact, to cause to be prepared, m accordance 
| with a design approved by the United States 
i centennial commission and the Secretary of 
1 


| the Treasury, a sufficient number of certifi- 


i cates of stock to meet the requirements of 
! this act; and any person fonnd guilty of coun: | 
| terfeiting, or attempting to counterfeit, or | 
| knowingly circulating false certificates of | 
| stock, herein authorized, shall be subject tc 
| the same pains and penalties as are Or May De 
| provided by law for counterfeiting United ; 


! yeseniatir 


of the Di 
| of said 


States currency; but nothing in this act shall 
þe so construed as to create any liability of 
the United States, direct or indirect, for any 
debt or obligation incarred, nor for any claim, 
by the centennial international exhibition, or 
the corporation hereby created, for aid or pe- 
cuniary assistance from Congress or the Treas- 
ury ot the United States, in support or liquid- 
ation of any debts or obligations. created by 
the corporation herein authorized: And pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as to override or interfere with the 
laws of any State; and all contracts made in 
any State for the purposes of the centennial 
international exhibition sball be subject to the 
laws thereof: And provided further, That no 
member of said centennial board of finance 
assumes any personal liability for any debt or 
obligation which may be created or incurred 
by the corporation authorized by this act. 
Sec. 10. That as soon as practicable after 
the said exhibition shall have been closed, it 
shall be the duty of said dorporation to con- 
vert its property into cash, and, after the pay- 
ment of all its liabilities, to divide its remain- 
ing assets among its stockholders, pro rata, in 
full satisfaction and discharge of its capital 
stock. And itshall be the duty of the United 
States centennial commission to. supervise 
the closing up of the affairs of said corpora- 
tion, to audit its accounts, and submit, in a 
report to the President of the United States, 
the financial results of the centennial exbibi- 


tion. 

Sec. 11. That the commission created by 
the act referred to in the preamble of this act 
is hereby made and constitued a body politic 
and corporate in law, with power to do such 
acts, and efiter into such obligations, as may 
be promotive of the purposes for which such 
Its title shall be 
the United States centennial commission. It 
shall have a common and corporate seal; and 
possess all the rights incident to corporate 
existence. 

Sec. 12. That the alternate commissioners 
appointed pursuant to section four of: the act 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, referred to in the preamble to 
this act, shall have all the powers of a com- 
missioner when the commissioner is not present 
at any meeting, When the commissioner is 
present the alternate may participate in the 
debates and serve on committees, but shall 
have no vote. The appointment of all com- 
missioners and alternate commissioners made 


i} since March third, eighteen hundred and sev- 


enty-two, are hereby ratified and confirmed ; 
and all vacancies now existing, or which may 
hereafter exist, whether by death, resignation, 
removal from the State or Territory, or other- 
wise, shall be filled, at any time hereafter, in 
like manner as isprovided in said act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, for 


| the appointment of commissioners, 


Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of the 
United States centennial commission to make 
reports, from time to time, to the President 
of the United States, of the progress of the 
work, and in a final report present a fall ex- 
bibis of the result of the United States cen- 
tal celebration and exhibition of eighteen 
uid seyenty-six. 

‘PROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar, COLX.—An Act in relation to the Con- 
siraction of a New Jail for the District of 


| + Columbia. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
fthe United States of America in 
embled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior, the chief justice of the supreme court 
Vistrich of Columbia, and the Governor 
trict are hereby created a board of 
commissioners, with fall power to carry out 
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the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
July twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty: 
six, entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of a jailin and for the District of 
Colambia,’’ and the acts amendatory thereof ; 
and the said commissioners are directed to 
cause the work of building the jail therein 
provided for to be entered upon without delay : 
Provided; That the said board shall have au- 
thority to change the site heretofore selected, 
and adopt such plans as shall, to the said com- 
missioners, seem to be for the best interests 
of the District of Columbia. And the Secre- 
tary. of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
place to the credit of the Secretary of the 
Interior the sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars, which said sum the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to expend in the con- 
struction of a jail, as is herein provided ; and 
in order that the work upon said jail shall 
begin without delay, the appropriation herein 
made shall take effect immediately : Provided, 
‘That the plans and designs for said jail sball 
be prepared by the supervising architect of 
the Treasury Department, and the work shall 
be done under his supervision, subject to the 
approval of said commissioners. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of reimbursing 
the United States for a part of the cost of said 
jail, it shall-be the duty of the Legislative 
Assembly of the District. of Columbia, and 


they are hereby required, to assess and Cause- 


to be collected, by tax or otherwise, and pay 
in{to] the Treasury of the United States, at 
or before the completion of said jail, the sum 
of one hundred aud twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars; and upon default of the payment of the 
sum aforesaid into the Treasury of the Uniied 
States at the time before mentioned, the See- 
retary of the Interior shall appoint a collector, 
whose duty it shall be to proceed with the col- 
lection of the taxes as assessed by the Legis- 
lative Assewby in such manner and form as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Andif the said Districtof Columbia 
shall neglect, fail, or refuse to assess such tax, 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to make such levy and pro- 
ceed to its cullection as aforesaid. And all acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872, 


Cuar. COLXI.—An Act granting [a] Right 
of Way to the Utah, Idaho, and Montana 
Railroad Company. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That for the purpose of 
enabling the Utah, Idaho, and Montana Rail- 
road Company, a corporation organized ander 
the laws of the Territory of Utah, which said 
organization is hereby legalized and made 
valid, to build and extend their Jive by way 
of Malade river aud Snake river valleys, 
through Utah, ldaho, and Montana ‘Lerrito- 
ries, to a connection with the Northern Pacific 
railroad, or with the Helena and Usah North- 
erp ratiroad, by the most eligible route, to be 
selected by said company, the right of way to 
the extent of oue hundred feet in width on 
each side of the centre of said road, through 
the public lands, be, and the same is hereby, 
grauted to said company, their successors and 
assigns, for the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph from Corinne City, Utah-Territory, 
to the Northern Pacific railroad, or to said 
Helena and Northern Utab railroad, as said 
compauy may elect, together with the right to 
increase their capital stock in proportion to 
the increased length of their line by resolution 
of their board ot direciors, and the filing with 
the auditor of public accounts of Utah of an 
additioual certificate setting forth said increase, 
and to take trom the pubiic lands adjacent to 
the line of said road material of earth, stoue, 


timber, and water for the construction and 
maintenance thereof, and the necessary ground 
for station-buildings, work-shops, depots, 
machine-shops, switches, side tracks, turn- 
tables, and water-stations, not exceeding 
twenty acres for every ten miles of the main 
line of. said road: Provided, That no private 
property shall be taken for the use of said 
company except in manner prescribed by the 
laws of Utah Territory, or by section three of 
an act entitled ‘An act to amend ‘An act to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph [line] from the Missouri-river to the 
Pacific ocean, and to secure to the Govern- 
ment the use of the same for postal, military, 
and other purposes,’ approved July first, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two, approved July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 

Sec. 2. That said company shall be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
mortgage, in the usual manner, their franchise, 
road bed, and all property belonging to said 
company, to an amount not exceeding thirty 
thousand dollars per mile for the eutire length 
of said road, upon such terms as may seem to 
them best; and upon said mortgage may issue 
mortgage bouds, not to exceed thirty thousand 
dollars per mile: Provided, That in no case 
shall the United States be responsible for said 
bonds. 

Sec. 8. That the rights herein granted shall 
not preclude the construction of other roads 
through any canyon, defile, or pass on the 
route of said road; nor shall any thing herein 
contained be construed as recognizing or deny- 
ing the authority of the Governor and Legis- 
lature of Utah Territory to create railroad cor- 
porations. 

Sec. 4. That said company shall locate said 
railroad and telegraph line within eighteen 
months from the passage of this act, and shall 
complete the same within ten years thereafter, 
failing in which this act shall be null and void. 

Src. 5. That Congress hereby reserves the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal this act at any 
time, having due regard to the rights of said 
company. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXII.—An Act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make partition 
of the Reservation to Me-shin-go-me-sia, a 
Miami Indian. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
interior be, and be is hereby, authorized and 
directed, on written application of the chief 
of said band being first filed in his office, to 
cause partition to be made of the reservation 
in trust for the band of Me-shin-go-me-sia, of 
ten sections of land made by the seventh arti- 
cle of the treaty between the United States 
and the Miami tribe of Indians, entered into 
on the twenty-cighth day of November, eight- 
een hundred and forty, and by the Senate 
amendment thereto; and the United States 
hereby release to said band all right of pur- 
chase of said reservation. The expenses of 
said partion to be paid by said banu, and the 
amount to be deducted by the Secretary of the 
Interior Irom any annuities or other moneys 


| due or to become due the several persons to 


whom partition shall be made: Provided, That 
any cost Or expenses made by claimants who 
shall not be found entitled to sbare in said 
lauds shall not be a lien thereon, but shall be 
paid by said claimauts, to be retained by said 
Secretary, out of any moneys that may be due 
or become due them from the United States: 
And provided further, That if from any cause 
the chief of said baud shall fail to make said 
written application within six months next after 
the passage of this act any person or persons 
interested in said lands may make the same. 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall ascertain, hy name, what persons consti- 
tuted the band of Me-shin-go-me-sia on the 
twenty-eighth ‘day of November, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and forty, and then shall 
proceed to make partition of said reserved 
land per capita, share and share alike in value, 
to the survivors of said band, and to their 
descendants, and to descendants of those who 
were members of said band at said date, but 
who have since deceased. He shall also in- 
clude in said partition list those persons of 
Miami blood not of said band, but who have 
intermarried with a member of said band,and 
who may be living at the date of said partition. 
In making said partition lists the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to take or cause to be 
taken such testimony as he may deem necessary 
with the information now in his-office, to en- 
able him to discharge his duties under this act. 
Such testimony may be taken before ‘aay per- 
son authorized to take and certify depositions 
under the law of the State of Indiana. The 
testimony to be taken on said reservation, 

Sec. 3. That in the partition of said reser- 
vation the homes and improvements of the 
several persons entitled under section two of 
this act shall be set apart to the occupants as 
far as can be done in justice to all the parties 
in interest, the value of said improvements 
not in any case to be estimated where the same 
shall be on Jand awarded to the person who 
made or caused them to be made, the corners 
of the several. tracts to be distinctly marked 
and witnessed, and a record kept thereof and 
filed in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; and certified copies thereof and of the 
lists so made, as heretofore provided, to be 
forwarded to and filed in the offices of the 
auditors of Grant aud Wabash counties, in the 
State of Indiana, where said land lies. ` The 
Secretary of the Interior shall, so soun as said 
partition is made, cause patents to issue to the 
several persons to whom partition is made under 
this act, conveying in fee to each the tract of land 
$0 set apart to him or her, which shall entitle the 
owner thereof to the use, occupancy, and con- 
trol of the same against all claims whatsoever: 
Provided, That alier the date of partition the 
said lands shall become subject to the laws of 
descent of the State of Indiana the same as 
other lands in said State. 

Sec. 4. That said lands shall never be sub- 
ject, in any time to come, to any debt con- 
tracted, the consideration of which passed, 
in whole or in part, prior to the date of par- 
tition thereof; nor shall said lands be subject 
to levy, sale, forfeiture, or mortgage, nor to 
any lease for a longer period at any one time 
than three years (to be in writing in all cases), 
prior to the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one; nor shall said lands 
be disposed of, contracted, or sold by the 
owners thereof, under this partition, prior to 
the first day of January, eighteen bundred and 
eighty-one: Provided, That the same shall 
be subject to taxation as other property under 
the laws of the State of Indiana on and after 
that date. 

Suc. 5. That the members of said band, and 
their descendauts, shali become citizens. of 
the Uuiced States on the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Car. CCLXTI.—An Act to authorize the 
President of the United States to negotiate 
with the Chiets and Head Men of the Sho- 
shone and Bannock Tribes of Indians for 
the Relinquishment of a portion of their 
Reservation in Wyoming Territory. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, 
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authorized to negotiate with the Shoshone 
and Bannock tribes of Indians, for the relin- 
quishaient of that portion of the reservation 
of said tribes in Wyoming Territory which 
is situate south of the central dividing ridge 


between the Big Popoagie and Litle Wind | 


rivers and south of the forty-third parallel, 
and to cede to said tribes lands lying north 
of and adjacent to their present reservation, 
equal in area to any lands. by them ceded. 
And it sball be the duty of the President to 
report all proceedings under this act to Con- 
gress for approval or rejection: Provided, 
‘This authority shall not continue beyond Jan- 
uary first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXIX.—An Act to authorize the 
Appointment of certain Officers in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
vesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be, 
and is hereby, authorized to nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to appoint, certain officers of the quar- 
termaster’s department to the grade they 
would have held in said department, respect- 
ively, had the vacancies created therein by 
the act of July twenty-eighth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, from the rank of major 
to the rank of colonel, both inclusive, been 
filled by promotion by seniority: Provided, 
That no othcer shall be deprived of his rela- 
tive rank or reduced from bis present grade 
by this act, and that the officers whose 
appointments are herein authorized shall 
take rauk and receive pay only from the date 
of their confirmation. 

APPROVED, June 3, 1872, 


Cuar. CCLXXX.—An Act relative to the 
Entry and Clearance of Ferry-Boats and 
of Bonded Cars passing from one State to 
another through foreign contiguous Terri- 
tory. 

Be itenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That vessels used exclu- 
sively as ferryboats, carrying passengers, 
baggage, goods, wares, and merchandise, shall 
not be required to enter and clear, nor shall 
the masters or persons in charge of such 
vessels be required to present manifests, nor 
to pay entrance or clearance fees, nor fees 
for receiving or certifying manifests, but they 
shall, upon arrival in the United States, be 
required to report such baggage, goods, 
wares, and merchandise to the proper officer 
of the customs, according to law. 

Sec. 2. That railroad cars or other vehicles 
laden with goods, wares, and merchandise, 
sealed by a customs officer, under the provis- 
ions of section six of the act of July twenty- 
eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and 
the regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, passing from one port or place in the 
United States to another therein, through for- 
eign contiguous territory, shall be exempt 
from the payment of any fees for receiving or 
certifying manifests thereof, 

Avproven, June 4, 1872, 


a 


Cuar. CCLXXXI.—An Act farther regulating 
the Construction of Bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

Beikenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States af America in 
Congress assembled, That all bridges hereafter 
constructed over and across the Mississippi 
river under authority of any act of Congress 
shall be subject to all the terms, restrictions, 


{ 


| 


| 


and requirements contained in the fifth sec- 
tion of an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river, at or near the town of Clinton, in 
the State of Iowa, and other bridges across 
said river, and to establish them as post 
roads,” approved April first, eighteen hun- 


| dred and seventy-two; and in locating any 


such bridge the Secretary of War shall have 
due regard to the security and convenience of 
navigation, to convenience of access, and to 
tbe wants of all railways and highways cross- 
ing said river. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. COCLXXXII.—An Act to establish a 
Nias Judicial District of North Caro- 
ina. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in. 


Congress assembled, That that portion of the 
State of Norib Carolina comprising the counties 
of Mecklenburg, Cabarras, Stanly, Montgom- 


| ery, Richmond, Davie, Davidson, Randolph, 


Guilford, Rockingbam, Stokes, Forsyth, Union, 
Anson, Caswell, Person, Alamance, Orange, 
Chatham, Moore, Clay, Chero®ee, Swain, 
Macon, Jackson, Graham, Haywood, Tran- 
sylvania, Henderson, Buncombe, Madison, 
Yancey, Mitchell, Watauga, Ashe, Alieghany, 
Caldwell, Burke, McDowell, Rutherford, Polk, 
Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Catawba, Alex- 
ander, Wilkes, Surry, Iredell, Yadkin. and 
Rowan, and all territory embraced therein 
which may hereafter be erected into new coun- 
ties, shall hereafter constitute a new judicial 
district to be called the western district of 
North Carolina; and the circuit and district 
courta of the United States for said western 
district of North Carolina shali be held in the 
towns of Statesville, Asheville, and Greens- 
boro’, within said district. 

Sec. 2. That two terms of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States for said 
western district of North Carolina shall be 
held at the following times and places in each 
year, to wit: at Greensboro’, beginning on 
the first Monday in April and in October; at 
Statesville, beginning on the third Monday in 
April and in October; at Asheville, beginning 
on the first Monday in May and in November. 

Sec. 8. That the district of North Carolina 
shall hereafter consist of the counties not 
named in this act, and shall be called the 
eastern district of- North Carolina, and the 
terms of the circuit and district courts therein 
shall be held at the times and places heretofore 
appointed and enacted. 

Sec. 4. That the said circuit and district 
courts for either of said districts may, in their 
discretion, order special terms thereof for the 
trial of criminal and civil issues at such times 
and places as the court may designate in said 
districts, and order a grand and a petit jury, or 
both, to attend the same, by an order to be 
entered of record thirty days before the day at 
which said special term shall be ordered to 
convene; and said courts, respectively, at such 
special terms shall have all the powers that 
they have at the regular terms appointed by 
law: Provided, however, That no special term 
of said circuit court for either district shall be 
appointed except by and with the concurrence. 
and consent of the circuit judge. - 

Src. 5. That all suits and other proceedings 


| of whatever name or nature, now pending in 


the circuit or district court of the United 
States for the district of North Carolina, ex- 


i cept as hereinafter provided, shall be tried 


and disposed of in the circuit and district 
courts, respectively, for said eastern district, 
as the same would have been if this act had 
not been passed ; and for that purpose juris: 
diction is reserved to the said courts in said 


eastern district, and the clerks of the circuit 


j ern district, to be held at Asheville, 


and district courts of thé present district of 


North Carolina sball réturn the records and 


files of the said circuit and district’ courts at 
the places heretofore appointed, and fo do and 
perform all the duties appertaining to their’ 
said offices, respectively, within the eastern 
district, except as is hereinafter provided ; 
and all process returnable to, or proceedings 


; noticed for, any. term of the present circuit or 


district court shall be. deemed to be return- 
able to the next term of said courts, respect- 
ively, in the said eastern district, as fixed by 
this act. : a 
Sec. 6. That upon application of any party 
to any suit or proceedings, civil or criminal, 
now pending in the present circuit or district 
court of the United States for the present dis- 
trict of North Carolina, which should have 
een commenced in the proper court for the 
western district of North Carolina if this act 
had been in force at the time of its commence- 
ment, such suit or other proceedings shall be 
removed for further proceedings to the proper 
court for said western district, and thereupon 
the clerk shall transmit the original papers, 
and copies of all orders made therein, to the 
clerk of the court to which said suit or pro» 
ceedings shall be removed for trial or such 
other procedings therein as if the said suit or 
proceedings had origjnally been commenced 
therein; the district attorney of said western 
district to designate the court to which all 
suits and proceedings, and indictments and 
criminal proceedings, wherein the United 
States is plaintiff, shall be removed, and the 
plaintiff, or his attorney, in all other suits to 
designate the cotirt to which they shall be 
transferred ; but no suit, indictment, or crim- 
inal proceeding, where bail is required of a 
defendant, shall be transferred until proper 
bailis given for him to appear accordingly: 
Provided, That all suits and other proceed: ` 
ings, both criminal and civil, now pending in 
Cape Fear district court of the United States, 
at Salisbury, with all the original papers there- 
in, shall be transferred for trial or such other 
proceedings as shall be meet and proper toa 
special term of the district court of the United 
States for said western district of North Caro- 
lina, to be held at Salisbury, beginning on the 
second Monday in August, A. D. eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two; and all said suits 
and proceedings not then finally disposed of 
shall, with the original papers therein, be 
transferred to the districts courts of said west- 
ern district at Greensboro’ or Statesville, ag 
the judge may order; and all necessary and 
proper process shall issue and be made return- 
able in said suits aud proceedings to the next 
terms of said courts, respectively, for trial or 
such other proceedings therein as if the orig- 
inal proceedings had begun in said last-named 
courts; and the clerk of said district court 
at Greensboro’ shall act as clerk at said spe- 
cial court at Salisbury; and all suits and other 
proceedings, both criminal and eivil,: pend- 
ing at the late term of the United States dis- 
trict court for the Cape Fear district, held at 
Marion, beginning on [the] third Monday of 
August, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and 
not then finally disposed of, shall, with the 
original papers therein, be transferred to a 
special term of the district court for said west- 
North 
Carolina, beginning on the third Monday in 
August, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, to 
be then and there tried, or such other proceed- 
ings had therein as. may be meet and proper, 
according to the practice of the court, and all 
such suits and proceedings as shall not then 
be finally disposed of shall be continued on 
the docket of said court, at- Asheville, to the 
next term thereof, and in the mean time all 
necessary and proper process shall issue from 
said last-named court and be returnable there- 
to, and such proceedings had therein as if the 
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original proceedings had begun in said court, 
and the clerk of said court at Asheville shall 
act as clerk of said special court at, Asheville. 

Sec. 7. That the passage of this act shall 
not have the effect to destroy or impair the. 
lien of any judgment or decree rendered by the 
circuit or district court of the United States 
for the present district of North Carolina prior 
to this act taking effect; and final process on 
any judgment or decree entered in the circuit 
or district court of the United States for the 
district of North Carolina, or which shall be, 
entered therein prior to this act taking effect, 
and all other process. for the enforcement of 
any order of said courts, respectively, in any 
cause or proceedings now pending therein, ex- 
cept causes or proceedings removed as herein 
provided, shall be issued from and be returnable 
to the proper court for the eastern district of* 
North Carolina, and may be directed to and 
executed by the marshal of the United States 
for the said eastern district, in any part of the 
State of North Carolina. 

Sec. 8. That there shall be appointed a dis- 
trict judge for the said western district of North 
Carolina, who shall receive an annual salary of 
three thousand five hundred dollars; and there 
shall also be appointed a district attorney of 
the United States for the said western district 
of North Carolina, who shall receive such fees 
and compensation, and éxercise such powers 
and perform such duties, as are fixed and 
enjoined by law. 

Sec, 9. That the circuit and district judges 
shall appoint three clerks, each of whom shall 
be clerks both of the circuit and district courts 
for said western district of Nerth Carolina, one 
of whom shall reside and keep his office at 
Statesville, and one shall reside and keep his 
office at Asheville, and the third of whom shall 
reside and keep his office at Greensboro’, who 
shall receive the fees and compensation for 
services performed by them now fixed by 

aw. 

Sec. 10. That either of the clerks of the 
district and circuit courts for said western dis- 
trict of North Carolina is hereby authorized, 
under the direction of the district judge of said 
western district, to make a transcript from any 
of the records, files, or papers of the district 
and circuit courts of the United States, re- 
maining in the office of the clerks of said east- 
ern district, of all matters and proceedings 
which relate to or concern liens upon or titles 
to real estate situate in said western district, 
and for that purpose shall have access to said 
records in the office of the said clerks in 
said eastern district, and such transcripts, 
when so made by either of said clerks, shall 
be certified to, to be true and correct, by the 
clerks making the same, and the same, when 
so made and certified, shall be evidence in all 
courts and places equally with said originals. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872, 


Cuar. CCLXXXIII.—An Act amendatory of 
an Act entitled t An Act donating Public 
Lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide Colleges for the benefit 
of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts,’’ passed 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
and Acts amendatory. thereto. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the lands granted to 
the State of Oregon, for the establishment of 
an agricultural college, by act of Congress of 
July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
and acts amendatory thereto, may. be selected 
by said State from any lands within said State 
subjectto homestead orpre-emption entry under 
the laws of the United States; and in any case 
where land is selected by the State, the price 
of which ig fixed by law at the double mini- 
mum of two dollars and fifty cents per acre, 


1 


‘such lands shall be counted as double the 


quantity toward satisfying the grant. 

Sec. 2. That any such selections already, 
made by said State, and the lists duly filed in 
the proper district land office, be, and the same 
are hereby, confirmed, except so far as they 
may conflict with any adverse legal right exist- 
ing at the passage of this act: Provided, how- 
ever, That the State shall not receive more 
than ninety thousand acres, the quantity 
granted by the act of July second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two: Provided also, That 
such lands shall not be sold by said State for 
less than two dollars and fifty cents per acre ; 
and where settlement is made upon the same, 
preference in all cases shall be given to actual 
settlers at the price for which said lands may 
be offered. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872, 


Cuar. CCLXXXIV.—An Act to take away 
the Cireuit Court Jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict Court. of the United States for the 
Northern District of Georgia, to create a 
Circuit Court in said District, and for other 
purposes. 


Beit enact&l by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of any act 
or acts of Congress as vests in the district 
court of the United States for the northern 
district of Georgia the power and jurisdiction 
of a circuit court be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed ; and there shall hereafter be a circuit 
court held for said district, presided over as 
the circuit court now is, or hereafter may be, 
in the southern district. 

Sec. 2. That all actions, suits, executions, 
causes, pleas, process, and other proceedings 
relative to any cause, civil or criminal, which 
might have been broughtand would have been 
originally cognizable in a circuit court, or 
removed thereto under any act of Congress, 
pending in-or returnable to the district court 
for the said northern district of Georgia at the 
time appointed for holding the next term 
thereof, are hereby declared to be transferred 
and made returnable to the circuit court con- 
stituted by this act, to be holden within the 
said district, and shall be heard, tried, and 
determined therein, in the same manner as if 
originally instituted in or removed to such cir- 
cuit court. And the said circuit court shall be 
governed by the same general laws and regu- 
lations as apply to other circuit courts of the 
United States, and the clerk of said court shall 
perform the same duties and shall be entitled 
to receive the same fees and emoluments which 
are by law established for the clerks of the 
other circuit courts of the United States, and 
shall be appointed by the circuit judge of [the] 
circuit: Provided, That the present clerk of 
the district court for said northern district shall 
be the clerk of the circuit court of said district 
till another appointment be made in his place 
or he be otherwise removed. 

Sec. 3, Thatthere shall be two terms of the 
district court for the northern district of 
Georgia, held in Atlanta, in each and every 
year, to begin on the first Mondays of March 
and September; and there shall also be two 
terms of the circuit court for said district, held 
in Atlanta, in each and every year, to begin on 
the second Mondays in March and September. 

Src. 4, That all suits hereafter to be insti- 
tuted in the district or circuit court of either 
the northern or southern district of Georgia, 
not of a local nature, shall be commenced in 
a court of the district where the defendant 
resides; butif there be more than one defend- 
ant, and they reside in different districts, the 
plaintiff may sue in either, and send duplicate 
writs to the other defendants, on which the 
plaintiff or his attorney shall indorse that the 
writs thus sent are copies of writs sued out of 


the proper district; and the said writs, when 
executed and returned into the office from 
whence they issued, shall constitute one and 
the, same suit, and be. proceeded in accord- 
ingly. 

So. 5. That the rules of court heretofore 
adopted, and now of force in the district court 
for the northern district of Georgia, be, and 
they are hereby declared to be, adopted and 
of force in the circuit court of said northern 
district ; but the same may be altered, modi- 
fied, amended, or annulled by the said courts, 
and new rules may be added thereto in the 
same manner as in other district and circuit 
courts. The return days of writs and execu- 
tions returnable to the said district and the 
said circuit courts shall be the first days of 
the terms of said courts respectively, but the 
time for the return of writs may be, by rule of 
court, changed to any rules day. 

Szc. 6. That the grand and traverse juries 
which have been or which may be drawn for 
the first term after the passage of this act, of 
the district court for the northern district of 
Georgia, shall be the juries for both the circuit 
and the district court; and all the acts as 
such in either court shall be valid, as if said 
juries belonged exclusively to the court in 
which they are acting for the time being. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be lawful forthe requi- 
site jurors, grand and petit, for either or both 
of said courts, to serve atthe first term thereof, 
to be drawn at any time by the judge of the 
said district court, or by either of the judges 
of said circuit court.. 

Sro. 8. That the ninth and tenth sections 
of the act of August eleventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, organizing the district 
court of the northern district of Georgia, and 
all acts and parts of acts militating against this 
act, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Approved, June 4, 1872, 


Cuar. COLXXXV.—An Act supplementary to 
an Act entitled ‘f An Act to aid in the Con- 
struction of Telegraph Lines, and to secure 
to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,’’ ap- 
proved July twenty-fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the International 
Ocean Telegraph Company shall have the right 
to pre-empt and use public lands at the 
following stations in Florida on the line of 
telegraph belonging to said telegraph com- 
pany, to wit: at the twoends of the cables on 
Sinabel Island, thestation at Punta Rasa, near 
the mouth of the Caloosahatchie river, the 
station at Fort Myers, the points where the 
line of telegraph crosses the Caloosah[a]tchie 
river, the station at Pine Island, and the sta- 
tions at Branch river, Bartow, and Tucker- 
town, each forty acres; such lands being 
public lands, and now actually used by the 
International Ocean Telegraph Company of 
the State of New York: Provided, That when- 
ever any one of the smallest legal subdivisions 
at any one of the stations designated is legs 
than forty acres, by reason of the land lying 
adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico, or any bay 
or river, the said company shall pre-empt only 
such smallest fractional subdivision upon which 
the buildings and offices of the company are 
located. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXXVI.—An Act to enable the 
President to appoint a Paymaster General 
of the Army. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the- United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the sixth section of 
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the act of third March, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, making appropriations for the sup- 

ort of the Army, is so far modified, that the 
President is hereby authorized to appoist a 
Paymaster General, with the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of a colonel, said appointment to 
date from the time the appointee assumed the 
duties of the office, to fill the vacancy now 
existing. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXXVIL.—An Act relating to 
Inventories and Accounts of the Property 
of the United States in Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That to carry out more 
effectually the second section of an act en- 
titled ‘‘ An act to provide inventories and ac- 
counts of the property of the United States in 
the public buildings and grounds belonging to 
the United States inthe District of Columbia, ’”’ 
approved July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seveuty, thad it shall be the duty of the officer 
or officers, kaving in charge the property of 
the United States in and about the Capitol, 
the President’s House, and the Botanical Gar- 
den to furnish an annual statement to the 
architect of the Capitol extension, -by the 
first day of December in each year, setting 
forth the public property in all the buildings, 
rooms, and grounds, under their charge, pur- 
chased during each year, and an account of 
the disposition of such property during the 
same period, whether by sale or otherwise. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXXVIIL—An Act granting to 
the Davenport and St. Paul Railroad Com- 
pany the Right of Way. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Davenport and 
Saint Paul Railroad Company, a corporation 
existing under the laws of the State of lowa, 
be, and is hereby authorized, upon the pay- 
ment of one third of the cost of the bridge 
over the main channel of the Mississippi river 
at Rock Island, and shall also be liable for 
and pay oue third of the cost of keeping the 
same in repair, to pass the cars of the said 
Davenport and Saint Paul Railroad Company 
over said bridge, with the same rights and 
privileges, and subject to the same restrictions 
that are or may be exercised or enjoyed by 
any other railroad company. 

Sec. 2. That upon the payment into the 
Treasury of the United States of one half 
of the money referred to in section one of this 
act, and the payment to the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad Company of the 
remaining half of said sum of money, said 
Davenport and Saint Paul Railroad Company 
shall be authorized to construct and maintain 
its own track and bridge from the east end of 
the bridge first above mentioned to the city 
of Rock Island, in the State of Ilinois: 
Provided, however, That the same shall be 
done without any expense to the Government 
of the United States, and under the direction 
and shall continue under the control of the 
Secretary of War. . 

Src. 3. That in case any railroad companies 
authorized by law to cross said Government 
bridge cannot agree upon a time-table to con- 
trol the running of their respective trains 
thereon, the Secretary of War shall determine 
the question of difference, and fix the time 
for trains; Provided, That the point where 
said bridge shall strike the Illinois shore shall 
be not more than two hundred feet from the 
present Government wagon-bridge: And pro- 
vided also, That said track and bridge shall 
be completed within two years from the pas- 


sage of this act. And when completed any 
other railroad company or companies shall be 
permitted, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, to pass their trains of cars over said 
last-named bridge and track and approaches 
thereto, upon paying to the parties then in 
interest their proportionate share of the cost 
thereof, and of keeping the same in repair: 
And provided further, That nothing contained 
ip this act shall be so construed as to interfere 
with any right or claim of the United States to 
control so much of the original line or bridge 
as is located east of the main channel of the 
Mississippi river. 

Sec. 4. That the Davenport and Saint Paul 
Railroad Company shall have the right to use 
the approaches to said bridge, and in case the 
parties hereto cannot agree upon the terms for 
using said approaches to said bridge, then, and 
in that case, the same shall be fixed by the 
Secretary of War, upon such termaand in such 
manner as he may deem just and proper. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872, 


Cuar. CCLXXXIX.—An Act directing the 
Conveyance of certain Lots of Ground, 
with the Improvements thergon, for the 
use of the Public Schools of the City of 
Washington. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the following de- 
scribed lands in the city of Washington, to wit: 
a parcel of land marked and designated upon 
the map of the city of Washington as part of 
lot numbered eleven, in square numbered one 
hundred and forty-one, beginning at the north- 
west corner of said lot, and running thence 
due south on the west line of said square, fifty 
feet ; thence due east, thirty feet ; thence due 
north, fifty feet; thence due west on the north 
line of said square, to the point of beginning. 
Also a certain piece of land, marked and des- 
ignated upon the map of the city of Washing- 
ton as a public reservation, located between 
Eigbth and Ninth streets and K street and 
Virginia avenue southeast, known as the Ana- 
costia engine-house ; and the buildings and im- 
provements on said lot are hereby set apart and 
appropriated for the use of the public schools 
in said city of Washington, so long as they shall 
be occupied for that purpose, and no longer. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXC.—An Act amending an Act 
entitled ‘An Act directing the Convey- 
ance of a Lot of Ground for the use of 
the Public Schools of the City of Wash- 
ington. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Governor of the 
District of Columbia be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell and convey part of lot num- 
bered fourteen, in square numbered two hun- 
dred and fifty-three, being particularly de- 
scribed as follows, to wit: beginning at north- 
west corner of said lot, and thence ranning 
south thirty-six feet nine inches, thence east 
fifty-five feet four inches to east line of said 
lot, thence north thirty-six feet nine inches, 
thence west to place of beginning; the pro- 
ceeds of said sale to be invested by the author- 
ities aforesaid in another lot or part of lot in 
the city of Washington, and in improvements 
thereon, the said property so purchased to be 
used for the purpose of the public schools and 
for no other purpose; and the conveyance of 
the authorities aforesaid of the property here- 
inbefore described shall vest in the purchaser 
thereof an absolute and perfect title: Pro- 
vided, That said sale shall be made at public 
auction, in the day-time, to the highest bidder, 
upon notice of the time, place, and terms of 
sale, published in the National Republican and 


Daily Patriot, newspapers published in the 
city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, once in each day successively of their 
respective issues for thirty days immediately 
preceding such- sale. And the Governor may, 
if in his. opinion the said lot will bring a higher 
price, give time for payment. of a part of the 
purchase-money, taking the usual security 
upon said lot, which he is authorized hereby 
to take and discharge when full payment shali 
be made. 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872, 


Cuar. CCXCI.—An Act authorizing the Con- 
struction of a Bridge across the Missouri 
river opposite to or within the Corporate 
Limits of Nebraska City, Nebraska. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful 
for the Nebraska City Bridge Company, a cor- 
poration having authority from the State of 
Nebraska and from the State of Iowa, to build 
a railroad, transit, and wagon bridge across 
the Missouri river, opposite to or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Nebraska City, in the county 
of Otoe, and State of Nebraska; and that 
when constructed, all trains of all railroads 
terminating at the Missouri river at or near 
the location of said bridge shall be allowed to 
cross said bridge, for a reasonable compensa- 
tion, to be paid to the owners thereof; and 
that all other property, goods, passengers, 
teams, and other modes of transit shall be 
allowed to cross said bridge; and that said 
bridge shall not interfere with the free naviga- 
tion of said river beyond what is necessary in 
orderto carry into effect the rights and priv- 
ileges hereby granted; and in case of any 
litigation arising from any obstruction, or 
alleged obstruction, to the free navigation of 
said river, the cause may be tried before the 
district or circuit court of the United States 
of any State in or opposite to which any por- 
tion of said obstruction or bridge may be. 

Sec. 2. That the corporators named in the 
above incorporation shall hold the said charter 
here granted in trust for the sole and exclusive 
use and benefit of any person or persons, com- 
pany or companies, corporation or corpora- 
tions, who shall build, erect, and complete such 
bridge herein provided in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; and said original incor- 
porators shall transfer and assign, without any 
remunerative compensation, all their rights to 
any party or parties, company or com anies, 
corporation or corporations, who shall erect 
said bridge; and if said corporators, or auy of 
them, shall refuse or fèil to make such trans- 
fer, upon the payment of the reasonable ex- 
penses thereof, they may be compelled to do 
so by any court having jurisdiction : Provided, 
That the said Nebraska City Bridge Company, 
and their associates, shall fail to commence in 
good faith the erection of said bridge within 
one year from the passage of this act, and com- 
plete. the said bridge without unnecessary 
and unreasonable delay in accordance with the 
provisions of this charter. 

Sec. 3. That any bridge built under the pro- 
visions of this act may, at the option of per- 
son or persons, or corporation building the 
same, be built as a draw-bridge, with a pivot 
draw, or with unbroken or continuous spans: 
Provided, That if the same shall be made of 
unbroken continuous spans, it shall not be of 
less elevation, in any case, than fifty feet above 
extreme high-water mark, as understood at 
the point of location, to the bottom chord of 
the bridge, nor shall the spans of said bridge 
be less than two hundred and fifty feet in. 
length ; and the piers of said bridge shall be 
parallel with the current of the river, and the 
main span shall be over the main channel of 
the river, and not less than three hundred feet 
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in length: And, provided also, That ifa 
bridge shall be þailt under. this,act as;a draw- 
bridge, the. same,.ghall þe .constructed,.ag a 
pivot draw-bridge, with-a.draw.over.the.main 
channel of the river atan accessible and pavis 
gable point, and. with spans. of not lessithan 
one hundred and sixty. feet. in.Jength in the 
clear on each side.of the central or pivot-pier 
of the draw, and the next adjoining: spans to. 
the. draw shall not be Jess than two., hundred 
and fifty feet ; and said spans shall not ibe less 


than thirty feet above low:water-mark, and not | 


less than ten feet above extreme high-water 
mark, measuring to the bottom chord of the 
bridge, and the piers.of said bridge shall be 
parallel with the current. of the river: And 
provided also, That said draw shall be opened 
promptly, upon reasonable signal, for. the pas- 
sage of boats whose construction shall not.be 
such as to admit of their passage under the 
permanent spans of said bridge, except when 
trains are passing over the same, but in no 
case shall unnecessary delay occur in opening 
the said draw during or after the passage of 
trains: And provided further, That the cor- 
poration building said bridge may, if not un- 
authorized by the provisions of its charter of, 
incorporation, enter upon the hanks of said 
river, either above or below the point of the 
location of said bridge, for a distance of seven 
miles, and erect and maintain breakwaters, or 
use such other means as may be necessary. to 
malke.a channel for said river, and confine the 
flow of the water to a permanent channel, and 
to do whatever may be necessary to accom- 
plish said object, but shall not impede or ob- 
struct the navigution of the said river; and all 
piens for such works or erections upon the 

anks of the river shall first be submitted to 
the Secretary of War for bis approval. 

Sec. 4. ‘That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be known and 


recognized as a post route, upon which, also, 


no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than thé rate per mile paid for their transport: 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to the said bridge. ; 

Sec. 5. That all railway companies desiring 


to use the said bridge shall have and be entitled 


to equal rights and privileges in the passage 
of the same, and in the use of the. machinery 
and fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches 
thereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, upon hearing the allegations and proots 
of the parties in case they shall not agree, 

‘Sec. 6. That the plan and specitications, 
with the necessary drawings of said bridge, 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of War, 
for his approval, and until he approve the plan 
and location of said bridge it shall not be 
built or commenced ; and should any change 
be made in the plan of said bridge, during the 
progress of the work thereon, such’ change 
shail be subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War; and all changes in the construc- 
tion of said bridge that may be directed by 
Congress shall be made at the cost and expense 
of the owners thereof. l 

Sec. 7. That the right to alter or'amènd this 
act, so as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of bridges, is hereby expressly 
reserved, 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuap. COXCIL—An Act authorizing the Con- 


struction. of a Bridge across the Missouri 


river at Brownville, Nebraska. ° 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful 


for,the. Brownville, Fort Kearney, and Pacific 
Railroad. Company, a corporation organized 
under,the: laws.of.the-State-of Nebraska, have 
ing. authority for that purpose: from the States 
of. Nebraska and Missouri,.to build. a. bridge 
across..the, Missouri: river at, Brownville, Ne- 
braska,: and to layon- andover said bridge 
railway tracks. for the more perfect connection 
of auy, railroads -thatare or shall be constructed 
to. the. said river, ator -opposite said pointy 
and that :when : constructed, all trains of aft 
roads terminating at said. river, at or opposite 
said point, shall be allowed to cross said. bridge 
for a reasonable compensation. to: the owners 
of said bridge, under the limitations and con- 
ditions hereinafter provided. And in. case of 
any litigation arising from any obstrustion or 
alleged obstruction to the free navigation. of 
said river, the cause maybe tried. before the 
district court of the United States of either 
State in or opposite to which any portion of 
said obstruction or bridge-may be. e 

Se. 2. That said Brownville, Fort Kearney, 
avd Pacific Railroad Company may, at their 
option, build said bridge asa draw-bridge, with 
a pivot or otber form of draw. ‘or with un- 
broken and continuous spans: Provided, That 
if the. said bfidge shall be made with unbroken 
and continuous spans it shall not:be of less 
elevation in any case than fifty feet above 
extreme high-water mark, as understood at the 
point of location, to the bottom chord of the 
bridge, ‘ror shall the spans of said ‘bridge be 
less than two hundred ‘and fifty feet in Jength ; 
and the piers of said bridge’ shall be parallel 
with the current of said river, and the main 
span shall be over the main channel of the 
river and not less than three hundred feet in 
length: And provided also, Thatifsaid bridge, 
built under this act, be constructed as a draw- 
bridge the same shall be-constructed as a pivot 
draw- bridge, with a draw over the main chan- 
nel of the river at an accessible and navigable 
point, and with ‘spans of not less than two 
hundred feet in length, in the cléar, on each side 
of the central or pivot pier of the draw, and 
the next adjoining spans to the draw shall not 
be less than two hundred and fifty feet; and 
said spans shall not be less than thirty feet 
above low-water mark and notless thanten fect 
above extreme high-water mark, measuring to 
the bottom chord of said bridge ; and the piers 
of said bridge shall be parallel with the cur- 
rent of the river: And provided also, That 
said draw shall be opened promptly, upon 
reasonable signal, for the passage of: boats ; 
and in no case shall unnecessary delay ocenr 
in opening’ the said draw during or after the 
passage of trains, : 

Sec. 3. That said bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized 
and known as a post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States, 
than the rate per mile paid for their trans- 
portation over the railroads or public high- 
ways leading to the said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That all railway companies desir- 
ing to use the said bridge shall have and be 
entitled to equal rights and privileges in the 
passage of the same, and in the use of the 
machinery and fixtures thereof, and of all the 
approaches thereto, under and upon such 
terms and conditions as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, upon hearing the allega- 


tions ‘and. proofs of the parties. in case they | 
’ i 


shall not agree. . 

Sec. 5., That the structure herein authorized 
shall be built under aud subject to such regu- 
lations for the security of the navigation of 
said river and lake as the Sceretary of War 
shail prescribe, and the said structure shall be 
at all times so kept and managed as. to offer 
reasonable and proper means for the passage 


of vessels through and under said structure; 
and-the-said structure shall: be changed at the 
cost and expense of the owners thereof, from 
time to time,:as Congress may direct, so as to 
preserve: the-free‘and ‘convenient navigation 
of: said:river ; and- thè authority to’ erect and 
continue said bridge shall be subject to revo- 
cation:by law: whenever the public good shall, 
in the judgment of Congress, so require. 
| Sec. 6. That the right to alter or amend 
this act so as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to.the navigation of said river by 
the construction of said bridge is hereby 
expressly reserved... 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872, 


Cuar. COXCITL.—An Act granting the Right 
of Way through the’ Publie Lands for the 
Construction of a Railroad and Telegraph 
in Florida. EA es 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the right of way 
through the. public lands be, and the same is 
hereby, granted to the Great Southern Ruil- 
way Company, a corporation created under 
the laws of the State'of Florida, its successors 
and assigns, for the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph from the Saint Mary’s river, in 
the State of Florida, to Key West, in said 
State, together with ‘a branch road from the 
most eligible point on said’ road to Tampa Bay 
and Caloosa Entrance, in said Statė; and the 
right, power, and authority are hereby given 
to said corporation ‘to take, from the public 
lands adjacent to the line of said road, mate- 
rials for the construction thereof. Said way 
is granted to said railroad to the extent of one 
hundréd feet in width on each side of the cen- 
tral line of said road where it may pass through 
the public domain, including grounds for sta- 
tion. buildings, workshops, depots, machine- 
shops, switches, side-tracks, turn-tables, and 
water-stations, to. an amount not exceeding 
twenty acres for each ten miles in length of 
the main line of said railroad: Provided, 
That within one year from the passage of this 
act the said. company shall file with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior its acceptance of the 
terms of this. act, and a map of the route, 
exhibiting the line of the road and its branch, 
as the same has been located, and shall com- 
plete said road within ten years of the pas- 
sage of this act. It shall be the duty of the 
said company to permit any other railroad 
which has been or shall be authorized by the 
United States, or by the State of Florida, to 
form runuing connections with its road on fair 
and. equitable terms. In case‘ of disagree- 
ment, such terms shall be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. í 
Sec. [2.] That said road shall be a post 
route anda military road; and Congress at 
any time, having. due regard for the rights of 
said company, may fix rates of tariff for trans- 
portation of troops, materials of war, and 
mails, and may add to, alter, or amend this 
act. s 
Sec. 3. That Congress reservesié [to] itself 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
whenever in its judgment the interests of the 
people may require it. 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. COXCIV.—An Act to extend the pro 
visions of an Act entitled “ An Act for the 
Relicf of certain Purchasers of Lands from 
the legal Representatives of Bartholomew 
Cousin,” approved February eigateenth, 
eighteen hundred’ and seventy-one. 

Beit enacted by the Senaleand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, ‘That the provisions of 
li an act entitled ‘‘ An act. forthe relief of cer 
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tain purchasers of lands from the legal.repre- 
sentatives of Bariholomew Cousin,’’ approved 
February eighteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended one year from the expiration thereof. 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872. : A 


Cuar. CCXOV.—An Act to authorize the Issue 


of an American Register to the brig Del- 
phine. i 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Siatés of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be issued, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a register for the brig Delphine, 
formerly a French vessel, but now owned by 
Messrs. B.S. Rhett and Son, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and which said vessel, baving 
been brought into tne harbor of Charleston in 
a damaged condition, was ordered by the 
French consul at that port to be sold at public 
auction, aud was purchased by said B. S. 
Rheu & Son, who have caused the said vessel | 
to be repaired: Provided, That it shall be | 
proved to the satistaction of the Secretary of. 
the Treasury tbat the cost of the repairs made 
in the United States, after the purchase of said 
vessel by the present owners, equals three 
times the amount paid by said B. S. Rhett & 
Son at said auction, 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. COXCVI.—An Act to provide for the 
Sale of the Marine Hospital and Grounds at | 
San Francisco. > . 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to sell for the best price that can 
be obtained, after due notice, the United 
States Marine hospital building and groands at 
Rincon point in the city of San Francisco, 
Calitornia, such sale to inclade all thé land em- 
braced in the Government reservation at Rin- 
con point aforesaid, aud, on due payment, to 
make, execute, and deliver to the purchaser or 
purchasers thereof all the rights and title | 
thereto belonging tothe United States, and the 
proceeds of such sale, afier deducting neces- 
sary expenses, to be paid into the Treasury ‘of 
the United States. 

ApprovenD, June 4, 1872. 


i 


Cuar. CCCV.—An Act to correct an Error iu 
the Act approved February twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and seveuty-one. oo t; 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in | 

Congress’assembled, That so much of the act 

entitied ‘An act to, provide for the disposition 

of useless military reservations,’ approved 

February twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and 

seventy-one, as locatesthe military reservation 

of Fort Walla- Walla, in “Oregon,” is hereby 
amended so as to read .‘¢ Washington Terri- | 


Approven, dune 6, 1872, 


mencement of Increased Pay to Promoted | 

Ollicers in the Navy. : 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the clause i secGon 
seven of the actof July fifteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seveniy, ‘making appropriations for 
the naval service for the year ending June 
thirticth, eighteen hundred ahd seventy one, 
and for other purposes,” which enacts “that 
hereafter the increased pay of a promoted oti- 
eer shall commence trum the date he is to take 
rank as given in his commission,” be, and the 


Canar. CCCVI.—An Act in regard to the Com- 
1 
i 


’ : hagas i li thi sy-one’ months 
tory,’ the actual location of said reservation. || in cash within twenty-one 


same is: hereby, repealed: . Provided; That.if. 
sach officer shall have been promoted in course 
io fll a. vacancy, and, shall have.-been in. the 
performance. of the duties of the higher.grade 
grade from the. date he is to take rank, he may 
be allowed the increased pay from that date. 

Approven,. June 5,.1872.. .. > papati 


Cuar, COCVII.—An Act to fix the; Pay of 
certain Rear Admirals on the Retired List 
. of the Navy. a: ORS 
Beitenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That from and after. the 
thirtieth of J une, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
rear admirals on the retired list of the Navy, 
who were retired as captains when. the highest 
grade in. the Navy was captain, atthe age of 
sixty-two years, or after forty-five years’ ser- 
vice, and who, after their retirement, were 
promoted to the grade of rear admiral; and 
performed the duties of that grade’ in time of 
war, shall, when not on duty, be entitled to 
and receive the. pay of rer admirals. on the 
retired liste. c, - zt : 
. APPROVED, June.d,; 1872. 


Cuar, CCCVIIL—An Act to provide. for. the 
removal of the Flathead and other Indians 
from the Bitter Root Valley, in the Territory 
of Montana. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, That it shalt-be the duty 


of abe. President,.as soon asi practicable, to 
remove the Flathead Indidns, (whether of fall 
or mixed bloods, ). and all other Indians con- 
nected with said tribe, and recognized as mem- 
bers thereof, from. Bitter Root valley, in the 
Territory of Montana, to the general reserva- 
tion in said Territory, (commonly known as 
the Jocko reservation,) which by a treaty con- 
cluded at Hell Gate, inthe Bitter Root valley, 
July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, and ratified by the Senate March eighth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty nine, between the 
United S:ates and the confederated tribes 
of Flathead, Kootenai, and Pend d’ Oreille 
Indians, was set apart aud reserved for the use 
and occupation of said confederated tribes. 
Sec. 2. That as soon as practicable after 
the’ passage of this act, the surveyor general 
of Montana Territory shall cause to be sur- 
veyed, as other‘ public lands of the United 


States are surveyed, the lands in the Bitter | 


Root valley lying above'the Lo-Lo fori of the 
Bitter Root river; and said lands shall ‘be 
open to settlement, and shall be sold in legal 
subdivisions to actual settlers only, the same 
being citizens of the United States, or having 
duly declared their intention to becume such 


1 


citizens, said settlers being heads of families, | 


or over twenty-one years of age, in quantities 


not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to || 


each settler, at the price of one dollar and 
twenty five cents per acre, payment to be made 
from the 
date of settlement, or of the passage of this 
act. The sixteenth and-thirty-sixth sections 
of said lands shali be reserved for school pur- 
poses in the manner provided by law. - Town 
tes in said valley may be reserved and èn- 


‘| tered as provided by law: Provided, That no 
more than fifteen townships of the lands so j! 


surveyed shall be deemed to be subject to the 
provisions of this act: And provided furthers 
That none of the lands in said yalley above 
the Lo-Lo fork shall be open to settlement 
onder the homestead and pre-emption laws of: 
the United States. An account shall be kept 
by the Secretary 0 
coeds of said lands, and out of the first moneys 
arising therefrom there shall be reserved and 
set apart for the use of said Indians the sum 


f the Interior of tke pro- | 


| 


of fifty thousand. dollars, to be by the Presi- 
dent expended; in. annual instalments, in such 
uranner. asin his. judgment’ shall:be for the 
best. good of: said indians, but no: more ‘than 
five thousand dollars shall be expended in any 
one year. es ooe i ouii ri veian ofe oh 
< Sec. 3.. That any of said Indians, being the 
head of a family, or twenty-one years of'age; 
who shall, at the, passage of this act, be actu: 
ally:iresiding upon and cultivating any portion 
of said lands, shall-be permitted to remain . 
in said: valley and pre-empt without cost the 
land so. occupied: and. cultivated, not exceed: 
ing in amount one hundred and sixty acres 
for each of such Indians, for which he shall 
receive a patent: without power of alienation : 
Provided, That -such Indian shall, prior to 
August first, eighteen hundred and seventy» 
two, notify the . superintendent of Indian 
affairs for Montana ‘lerritory: that. be aban- 
dons his tribal relations. with said tribe, andin- 
tends.to remain in, said valley: And provided 
| further, ‘Nhat said superintendent. shall have 
given such. Indian at.least one month’s notice 
prior tò: the date last above mentioned of the 
provisions. of: this act: and of his-right so to 
remain ‘as provided in this section of this act. 
Suc.. 4: That in-case. John Owen, an actual 
settier in said valley above the Lo-Lo fork, 
shali come within the provisions of the act of 
| Congress of September twenty seventh, eight- 
een hundred and fifty, ‘entitled “An act to 
| create -the office of surveyor general of the 
public lands in Oregon, and to provide for the 
survey, and to make donations to settlers. of 
the said public lands,” and. the acts amenda- 
tory thereof, he shall be permitted to establish 
such fact in the land office in the said Terri- 
tory of Montana, and, upon proof of compli- 
ance with the provisions of said act or acts, 
shall be permitted to obtain title, in. the man- 
ner provided therein, to such quantity of Jand 
as he may be entitled to under the same, All 
disputes as to. title to any lands mentioned in 
this act shall be decided according to the 
rules governing the decision of disputes. in 
| ordinary cases under the pre-emption laws of 
the United States. a oe 
APPROVED, June 5, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCIX.—An Act tto ‘carry into effect 
the Fourth Article of the Treaty of February 
twenty-three, eighteen bundred and sixty- 
seven, with thé Seneca, Shawnee, Quapaw, 
and other Indians. 2 
Whereas, by the fourth article of the treaty 

| of February twenty-third, eighteen. hundred 

and sixty-seven, with the Shawnee, Quapaw, 
| and other Indians, the strip of lands belong- 
ing to said Quapaws lying within the State of 

Kansas was sold to the United States, and 

| intended, by the amendment to said article, to 

be settled to actual settlers, under the pre-emp- 

i tion laws of the United States; but whereas, 

by the manner of insertion of said amend- 

| ment, the said lands are left without any pro- 

{ 

| 


i visions for their disposal: Therefore, for the 
purpose of carrying out, the intention of the 
treaty and of its amendments, 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the said amendment 
shall not.be construed as authorizing or pro- 
viding for the disposal of the lands, of the said 
Quapaw Indians, which, by the fourth article 
| of the, said treaty of February, twenty-third, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, were sold to 
the United States atone dollar and fifteen cents 
an acre, and lying and being within the bound- 
ary of the Indian territory, but: said amend- 
ment shall refer to, aud be construed to 
authorize. and direct, the disposal of the, strip 
of land theretofore belonging .to said Indians, 
| lying and being within the State of Kansas, 


| and which, by the aforesaid article of said 
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treaty, were [was] sold to the United States 
for one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. 
Sec. 2. That the said strip of land within the 
State of Kansas, so ceded to the United States 
by the said Quapaw band of Indians, be, and 
the same is hereby, declared open to entry and 
pre-emption, under the pre-emption laws ot 
the United States, at the price of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents anacre, excepting there- 
from oue half section, to be patented to 
Samuel G.. Vallier, including his improve- 
ments, as provided in the fourth article of 
said treaty ; and all such pre-emptions shall 
be paid for in the lawful money of the United 
States, at the proper land office of the United 
States, within one year from the date of settle- 
ment, or where settlement was made before 
the passage of this act, then within one year 
from the passage of the same: Provided, That 
in case any settler has entered ‘upon and 
improved a single tract, not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres, a part of which is 
embraced in said Quapaw strip, and a part on 
the Government strip, so called, his entry of the 
part on the Government strip, under the pre- 
emption laws, shall not prevent the entry of 
the remainder of his tract upon said Quapaw 
lands, in the State of Kansas, under this act. 
APPROVED, June 5, 1872. 


Cuar, CCCX.—An Act to confirm to the Great 
and Little Osage Indians a Reservation in 
the Indian Territory. 


Whereas by the treaty of eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six between the United States and 
the Cherokee nation of Indians, said nation 
ceded to the United States all its lands west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian west longitude, 
for the settlement of friendly Indians thereon ; 
and whereas by act of Congress approved July 
fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, the 
President was authorized and directed’ to 
remove the Great and Little Osage Indians to 
a location in the Cherokee country west of 
the ninety-sixth meridian, to be designated for 
them by the United States authorities; and 
whereas it was provided by the same act of 
Congress that the lands of the Osages in Kansas 
should be sold by the United States, and so 
much of the proceeds thercof as were necessary 
should be appropriated for the payment to the 
Cherokees for the lands set apart for the 
said Osages west of the ninety-sixth meridian ; 
and whereas under the provisions of the above- 
mentioned treaty and act of Congress and 
concurrent action of the authorities of the 
United States and the Cherokee nation, the 
said Osages were removed from their former 
homes in the State of Kansas to a reservation 
set apart for them in the Indian territory, at 
the time of the removal supposed to be west of 
the said -ninety-sixth meridian, and bounded 
on the east thereby, and upon which said 
Osages have made substantial and valuable 
improvements; and whereas by a recent sur- 
vey and ‘establishment of the ninety-sixth 
meridian it appears that the most valuable 
portion of said Osage reservation, and upon 
which all their improvements are situated, lies 
east of the said meridian; and whereas it 
therefore became necessary to select other 
lands in lieu of those found to be east of the 
established ninety-sixth meridian for. said 
Osage Indians; and whereas a tract has accord- 
ingly been selected, lying between the western 
boundary of the reservations heretofore: set 
apart for said Indians and the main channel 
of the Arkansas river, with the south line of 
the State of Kansas for a northern boundary, 
and the north line of the Creek country and 
the main channel of the Arkansas river-for a 
southern and western boundary; and whereas 
the act of Congress approved July fifteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, restricts the 
said reservation for said Osage Indians to ‘a 


tract of land in compact form equal in quan- 
tity to one hundred and‘ sixty acres for each 
member of said tribe; and whereas in a letter 
of the Cherokee delegation, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior on the eighth day of 
April, eighteen bundred and seventy-two, on 
behalf of the Cherokee nation, containing their 
approval of and assent to the proposition to 
provide for the settlement of the Osage and 
Kaw Indians on that portion of the Cherokee 
country lying west of the ninety-sixth degree 
west longitude, south of Kansas, eastand north 
of the Arkansas river: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That in order to provide 
said Osage tribe of Indians with a reservation, 
and secure to them a sufficient quantity of land 
suitable for cultivation, the following described 
tract of country, west of the established ninety- 
sixth meridian, in the Indian territory, be, 
and the same is hereby, set apart for and con- 
firmed as their reservation, namely: bounded 
on the east by the ninety-sixth meridian, on 
the south and west by the north line of the 
Creek country and the main channel of the 
Arkansas river, and on the north by the south 
line of the State of Kansas: Provided, That 
the location as aforesaid shall be made 
under the provisions of article sixteen of the 
treaty of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, so 
far as the same may be applicable thereto: 
And provided further, That said Great and 
Little Osage tribe of Indians shall permit the 
settlement within the limits of said tract of 
land [of] the Kansas tribe of Indians, the 
lands so settled and occupied by said Kansas 
Indians, not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres for each member of said tribe, to be paid 
for by said Kansas tribe of Indians out of the 
proceeds of the sales of their lands in Kansas, 
at a price not exceeding that paid bythe Great 
and Little Osage Indians to the Cherokee 
nation of Fndians. 
APPROVED, June 5, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXI.—An Act to provide for the 
restoration of the Records of the Proceed- 
ings of the Court of Inquiry concerning the 
operations of the Army under the command 
of General Don Carlos Buell, in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. j 


Whereas it appears in the matter of invest- 
igation made by the court of inquiry, in the 
years eighteen hundred and sixty-two and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, into the 
operations of the Army under the command 
of General Don Carlos Buell, in Kentucky aud 
Tennessee, that the records of the proceedings 
of said court are not to be found on the proper 
files in the War Department; and whereas it 
further appears that there is now in the pos- 
session of Benn Pitman, the phonograpic 
reporter of said court, a full and complete 
report of the proceedings of said court of 
inquiry: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be directed to employ at once Benn Pit- 
man, the reporter for the court of inquiry in 
the said matter, to make a full and complete 
transcript of the phonographic notes taken by 
him during the said investigation, and to put 
the same on file among the records of the War 
Department, and to furnish a copy of the same 
to Congress. 

APPROVED, June 5, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXIL—An Act for the Relief of 
George A. Stevens, of the United States 
Navy. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Kep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the President of the | 


United States is hereby authorized to appoint, 
and, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to commission, George A. Stevens to such 
rank in the United States Navy as the circum- 
stances of said Stevens’ case may, in his judg- 
ment, seem to justify: Provided, That the ap- 
pointment hereby authorized shall not entitle 
the said Stevens to a position formerly occupied 
by him in the Navy. 
APPROVED, June 5, 1872. 


Cuar. COCXTIN.—An Act making a Transfer 
of a Pension Appropriation from one fund 
to another. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
transfer from the appropriations for pensions 
for ‘‘ widows and dependent relatives and sol- 
diers of the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve,” for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, such 
an amount as may be necessary to meet any 
deficiency that may arise in the appropriation 
for invalid pensions for that year. 

APPROVED, June 5, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXV.—An Act to reduce Duties on 
Imports, and to reduce Internal Taxes, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That on and after the first 
day of August, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed 
by law on the articles hereinafter enumerated 
or provided for, imported from foreign coun- 
tries, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
the following duties and rates of duty, that is 
to say: 

On all slack coal or culm, such as will pass 
through a half-inch screen, forty cents per ton 
of twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the 
bushel. 

On all bituminous coal and shale, seventy- 
five cents per ton of twenty-eight bushels, 
eighty pounds to the bushel. 

On salt, in bulk, eight cents per one hun- 
dred pounds. 

On salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other 
packages, twelve cents per one hundred 
pounds. 

On oatmeal, one half cent per pound. 

On potatoes, fifteen cents per bushel. 

On bend or belting leather, and on Spanish 
or other sole leather, fifteen per centum ad 
valorem. 

On calf-sking, tanned, or tanned and dressed, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

On upper leather of all other kinds, and on 
skins dressed and finished of all kinds, not 
herein otherwise provided for, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

‘On all skins for morocco tanned, but un- 
finished, ten per centum ad valorem. 

On chiccory-root, ground or unground, one 
cent per pound. 

On all timber, squared or sided, not other- 
wise provided for, one cent per cubic foot; 

On sawed boards, plank, deals, and other 
lumber of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, 
and bass-wood, one dollar per thousand feet 
board measure; 

On all other varieties of sawed lumber, two 
dollars per thousand feet board measure: Pro- 
vided, That when lumber of any sort isplaned 
or finished, in addition to the rates herein pro- 

vided, there shall be levied and paid, for each 
side so planed or finished, fifty cents per thou- 
sand feet; and if planed on"one side and 
tongued and grooved, one dollar per thousand 
feet; and if planed on two sides and tongued 


and grooved, one dollar and fifty cents per 
thousand feet. 
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On hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, 
wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, heading 
blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough- 
hewn or sawed only, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On pickets and palings, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

On laths, fifteen cents per thousand pieces. 

Me all shingles, thirty-five cents per thou- 
sand. 

On pine clapboards, two dollars per thousand. 

On spruce clapboards, one dollar and fifty 
cents per thousand. 

On house or cabinet furniture, in pieces or 
rough, and not finished, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On cabinet wares and house furniture, fin- 
ished, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

On casks and barrels, empty, and on sugar- 
box shooks, and packing-boxes of wood, not 
otherwise provided for, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On fruit, shade, lawn, and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, plants, and flower seeds, not other- 
wise provided for, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On garden seeds, and all other seeds for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes, not 
otherwise provided for, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On ginger, ground, three cents per pound. 

On ginger, preserved or pickled, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

On ginger, essence of, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

On chocolate, five cents per pound, and on 
cocoa, prepared or manufactured, two cents 
per pound. 

Sec. 2, That on and after the first day of 
August, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, in 
lieu of the duties imposed by law on the arti- 
cles in this section enumerated, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, 
and merchandise in this section enumerated 
and provided for, imported from foreign coun- 
tries, ninety per centum of the several duties 
and rates of duty now imposed by law upon 
said articles severally, it being the intent of 
this section to reduce existing duties on said 
articles ten per centum of such duties, that is 
to say: 

On all manufactures of cotton of which 
cotton is the component part of chief value. 

On all wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other animals, and all manufactures wholly or 
in part of wool or hair of the alpaca, and other 
like animals, except as hereinafter provided. 

On all iron and steel, and on all manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, of which such metals 
or either of them shall be the component part 
of chief value, excepting cotton machinery. 

On all metals not herein otherwise provided 
for, and on all manufactures of metals of which 
either of them is the component part of chief 
value, excepting percussion caps, watches, 
jewelry, and other articles of ornament: Pro- 
vided, That all wire rope, and wire strand or 
chain made of iron wire, either bright, cop- 
pered, galvanized, or coated with other metals, 
shall pay the same rate. of duty that is now 
levied on the iron wire of which said rope or 
strand or chain is made; audall wire ropeand 
wire strand or chain made of steel wire, either 
bright, coppered, galvanized, or coated with 
other metals, shall pay the same rate of duty 
that is now levied on the steel wire of which 
said rope or strand or chain is made. 

On all paper, and manufactures of paper, 
excepting unsized printing paper, books and 
other printed matter, not herein specifically 
provided for. 

On all manufactures of India rubber, gutta- 
percha, or straw, and on oil-cloths of all 
descriptions. 

On glass and glass ware, and on unwrought 
pipe-clay, fine clay, and fuller’s earth. 


. pound ; copper, 


On all leather not otherwise herein provided 
for, and on all manufactures of skins, bone, 
ivory, horn, and leather, except gloves and 
mittens, and of which either of said articles 
is the component part of chief value; and on 
liquorice paste or liquorice juice. 

Sec. 3. That on and after the first day of 
October next there shall be collected and paid 
on all goods, wares, and merchandise of the 
growth or prodace of countries east of the Cape 
of Good Hope (except wool, raw cotton, and 
raw silk as reeled from the cocoon, or not fur- 
ther advanced than tram, thrown, or organ- 
zine), when imported from places west of the 
Cape of Good Hope, a duty of ten per centum 
ad valorem, in addition to the duties imposed 
on any such article when imported directly 
from the place or places of their growth or 
production. 

Sec. 4. That on after the first day of Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, in 
lieu of the duties herétofore imposed by law 
on the articles mentioned in this section, there 
shall be levied, collécted, and paid on the 
goods, wares, and merchandise in this section 
enumerated, imported from foreign countries, 
the following duties and rates of duty, that is 
to say: 5 

On all burlaps, and like manufactures of 
flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or 
hemp shall be the component material of chief 
value, excepting such as may be suitable for 
bagging for cotton, thirty per centum ad valo- 
rem; on all oil-cloth foundations or floor- 
cloth canvas, made of flax, jute, or hemp, or 
of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the com- 
ponent material of chief value, forty per centum 
ad valorem; on all bags, cotton bags, and 
bagging, and all other like manufactures, not 
herein otherwise provided for, except bagging 
for cotton, composed wholly or in ‘part of flax, 
hemp, jute, gunny-cloth, gunny-bags, or other 
material, forty per centum ad valorem. | 

On insulators for use exclusively in tele- 
graphy, except those made of glass, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

On bouillons or cannetille, and metal 
threads, filé or gespinst, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

On emery ore, six dollars a ton; and on 
emery grains, two cents a pound. 

On corks and cork bark, manufactured, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

On acids, namely, acetic, acetous, and pyro- 
ligneous of specific gravity of 1.047, or less, 
five cents per pound; acetic, acetous, and 
pyroligneous of specifie gravity over 1.047, 
thirty cents per pound; carbolic, liquid, ten 
per centum ad valorem ; gallic, one dollar per 
pound; sulphuric, faming (Nordhausen), one 
cent per pound ; tannic, one dollar per pound ; 
tartaric, fifteen cents per pound. 

On acetates of ammonia, twenty-five cents 
per pound; baryta, twenty-five cents. per 
ten cents per pound; iron, 
twenty-five cents per pound ; lead, brown, five 
cents per pound; white, ten cents per pound ; 
potassa, twenty-five cents per pound; soda, 
twenty-five cents per pound ; strontia, twenty- 
five cents per pound ; zine, twenty-five cents 
per pound. 

On blue vitriol, four cents per pound ; 

On camphor, refined, five cents per pound ; 

On sulphate of quinine, twenty per centum 
ad valorem ; 

Qn chlorate of potash, three cents per 


pound; 

On Rochelle salts, five cents per pound ; 

On sal-soda, and soda-ash, one fourth of one 
cent per pound ; 

On santonine, three dollars per pound; 

On strychuia, one dollar per ounce; | 

On bay-rum or bay-water, whether distilled 
or compounded, one dollar per gallon of first 
proof, andin proportion forany greater strength 
than first proof. 


On rum essence or oil, and bay-rum essence 
or oil, fifty cents per ounce. . : 

On all sized or glued paper, suitable only 
for printing paper, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem ; f 

On vermuth, the same duty as on wines of 
the same cost ; : 

On mustard, ground, in bulk, ten cents per 
pound; when enclosed in glass or tin, fourteen 
cents per pound ; 

On Zante or other currants, one cent per 
pound ; 

On figs, two and one half cents per pound; 

On raisins, two and one half cents per 
pound; ; 

On dates and prunes, one cent per pound ; 

On preserved or condensed milk, twenty 
per centum ad valorem ; 

On fire-crackers, one dollar per box of forty 
packs, not exceeding eighty to each pack, and 
in the same proportion for any greater or less 
number. 

On tin, in plates or sheets, terne, and tag- 
gers tin, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

On iron and tin plates galvanized or coated 
with any metal by electric batteries, two cents 
per pound. ; 

On Moisic iron, made from sand ore by one 
process, fifteen dollars per ton. 

On umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, 
frames, tips, runners, handles, or other parts 
thereof, when made iu whole or chief part of 
iron, steel, or any other metal, a duty of forty- 
five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
the rate of duty upon umbrellas, parasols, and 
sunshades, when covered with silk or alpaca, 
shall be sixty per centum ad valorem; all 
other umbrellas shall be forty-five per centum 
ad valorem ; 

On saltpetre, crude, ne cent per pound ; 
ae and partially refined, two cents per 

ound. 
j Sec. 5. That on and after the first day of 
August next the importation of the articles 
enumerated and described in this section shall 
be exempt from duty, that is to say : 

Acid, bora{c]ic and sulphuric; 

Agates, unmanufactured ; 

Almond shells; 

Aluminium, or aluminum ; 

Amber beads and amber gum ; : 

American manufactures, the following, to 
wit, casks, barrels, or carboys, and other ves- 
sels, and grain-bags, the manufacture of the 
United States, if exported, containing Amer- 
ican produce, and declaration be made of 
intent to return the same empty, under such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ; 

Angelica root; 

Animals brought into the United States 
temporarily and for a period not exceeding 
six months, for the purpose of exhibition or 
competition for prizes offered by any agricul- 
tural or racing association: Provided, That 
bond be first given, in accordance with the 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary - 
of the Treasury, with the condition that the 
full duty to which such animals would other- 
wise be liable shall be paid in case of their 
sale in the United States, or if not re-exported 
within said six months; 

Annato, roncou, rocou, or orleans, and all 
extracts of. 

Annatto seed; 

Antimony, ore, and crude sulphuret of; 

Aqua fortis; 

Argal-dust ; 

Arseniate of aniline ; 

Balm of Gilead ; 

Balsams, viz: Copavia, fir or Canada, Pera, 
and Tolù; 

Bamboo reeds, no further manufactured 
than cut into suitable lengths for walking- 
sticks or canes, or for sticks for umbrellas, 


jj parasols, or sunshades ; 
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Bamboos, pata PN E 
Bézoar stones; ` À 
Bed feathers and downs; i 
Birds, stuffed ; 
Black salts’s 
Black tares; 
Blidders, cride, and åd iitégumiètit 
mals not otherwise provided for; l 
‘Bologna $ sausages 5” f 
Bones, crade and not manufactured ; pones 
burned, calcined, ground, or steamed } 
Borax, crude; ” 
Borate of lime ; 
Books which shall’ have been printed. ha 
manufactured more’ than twenty years at the 
date of importation ; 


Books, maps, and chartgimported by author- | 


ity for the use of the United. State’ or forthe 
use of the Library of Congress: Provided, That 
the duty shall not have ‘been ineluded in the 
contract or ptice paid ; 

Books, maps, and charts specially imported, 
not more than two, copies in any one invoice, 
in good faith for the use of any society incor- 
porated ‘or’ established’ for philosophical, lit- 
erary, or religious purposes, ùr for the encour- 
agement of the-fine arts, or for thé use, of by 
the order, of any college, academy, ‘school, or 
seminury‘of' learning in the United States; ~ 

Books, professional, ‘of persons arriving in 
the United States; 

‘Books, ‘household ‘effects, ‘or libraries,’ or 


parts of libraries, in-use of persons or families 


from foreign ‘coutitries, if'used abroad by them 


not less than one year, ‘and ‘not intended for 


any other person or persous, nor for sale ; 
Brazil paste ; 
Brazil pebbles for spectacles, and pebble? 
for spectacles, rough ; ` ’ 
Burgundy pitch ; io). aoz 
Camphor, erudè; * oe i 


Cat-gut strings, oF F gat eddy ‘for’ musical 


instruments; : 

Chamomile’ flowers; " Nee 

Charcoal ; ea 

' China-root 5° ae 

Cinchona root; Eys E 

Chloride of lime ; pa a, 

Coal-stores of American véesela: Provided, 
That none shall be unloaded ; 

Cobalt, ore of; ~ ; 

Cocoa or covao, crude, and fiber, leaves; and 
shells of; ` 

Coir and coir yarn; ` 

Colcothar, dry, or oxide of irons 5 

‘Coltsfoot (crude drug) ; 

Contrayerva root; ` Pie? É 

Copper, - old, taken from’ ‘the bottöm of 
American vessels compelléd ‘BY. Marine disas- 
ter to repair in foreign ports ` 

cue down; 

Cow or kine’ pox, or vaccine virus; i 

Cubebs; ` 

Curling-stones or quoits; 

Curry and curry powders; 

Oyanite or kyanite ; ` 

Diamonds; rough ‘or uncut, including gla- 
zier’s diamonds; ` f 

Dried bugs; 

Dried blood ; 

Dried and prepared flowers ; 

-Elecampane root; 

Ergot; 

Fans, common palm-leaf; 

Farina ; 

Flowers, leaves, plants, roots, barks, aud 
seeds, * for’ ‘medicinal purposes, in a crude 
state, not otherwise provided for; 

Firewood ; 

Flint, flints, and ground flint- stones ; 

Fossels ; ; F 

Fruits, plants, tropical and semi- tropical, 
for the purpose of propagation or cultivation ; 

Galauga or galangal; 

Garancine ; 

Gentian root ; 


- Ginger roots. 

Ginseng root; 
_ Goldheaters” molds ; 
| Gold-size; = 
Grease, for use. as s 


tresses, 

“ Hellebore root; ` 

` Hide ‘cuttings, raw, with “or. y thou the bait 
on, for glue-stock ; À 

Hide- -rope; ` : 

Hides, namely, Angora goat- skins, raw, 
without ! ‘the wool, unmannfactured;' asses’ 
skins, raw, ubmaiiifactureds : 

Hides, raw of ‘unctired whether ary, salted, 
or pickled, and skins, except sheep-skins with 
the wool'on; - |. si : 

Hones and whetstones ;` ee 

` Hop roots for cultivation ;. 

‘Horn-strips ; 

Indian hemp ferude drug); 

“Indio or Malacca’ joints, not further manu:. 
factured than cut into siitable.lengths for the. 
manufacture into which they are intended to 
be co verted 5 T 

' Iridium; a 

Isinglass or fish: “glue 5" 

Isile, or Tampi¢o fiber ; 

‘Jalap; 

Josstick or Josslight ; 

Jute butts; 

Leather, old scrap; ` 
> Leaves, all, not otherwise provided for ; 

Lithographic stones, not engtaved ; 

` Loadstonées; | l 

Logs, and roùnd unmanufactured timber not 
otherwise provided for and ship timber; 

Macaroni and’ vermiéella ; 

Madder and munjeet, ground or prepared, 
and all extracts of;' 2 

Magnets; 

Manganese, oxide and ore of; 

Marrow, crude ; 

Ma[r]sh- mallows} 

Matico leaf; =" l 

Meer[s]chaum; crude or‘raw} 

Mica and mica waste; ‘ 

Mineral waters; all; not artificial ; 

Moss, sea-weed, ‘and all other vegétable 
substances used for beds’ and mattresses ; 

* Murexide (a dyé); l 

Musk, crude; ` 

Mustard- seed, browti and viie; j 

Nuts,: cocoa and Brazil or cream ; 

Nux vomica? ©: 

Oil, essential, fixed or ‘expressed, viz: al- 
monds ; amber, crude and rectified ; amber- 
gris; anise, or anise-seed} anthos, ‘or rose- 
mary ;*bergamont; cajeputy caraway ; cassia ; 
cedrat; chamoñile; cinnamon; citronella, ’ or 
lemon-grass5 'diyët; fennel; jasmine, or jes-: 
saminé; jaglandium ; juniper ; lavender} mace; 


RR PAE 


deaz 


$ 


: Ottar of Yoses; poppy; sesame, or sesamum- 


seed, or bene; thyme, red, or origantim ; 
thym e, white } Valerian ; a 

Oik-cake; j 

Olives, green or prepare; 

Orange buds and flowers; A 

Orpiment; 

Osmium; 

Oxidizing paste; ` 

Palladium ; , i a 

Paper- stock, crude, of every description, 
including all grasses, fibers; tags other than 
wool, waste,’ shavings, ‘clippings, old paper, 
rope ends, waste rope, waste bugging, gunhy- 
bags: and gunny-cloth, old or refuse, to be 
used in making and fit only to be converted 


st 


| into.paper, and unfit. for anyother. manufac- 


ture,,.and cotton, -waste,: ‘whether don paper 
stock or olber purposes; «4o i . 

; Pellitory,root;. - ; is 

ess or extract of archil, and cudbear; 

» Peruvian-bark j- . 

Pewter and britannia metal, old, ‘and ft 
only to be. remanufactured; 
` Phanglein.;. 

Plumbago; 

Polypodium ; 

Pula; . F 
“Quick-grass root ; 

Quills, prepared or. unprepared 5 

Railroad ties, of wood ; ` 
` Ratan and reeds, anmanufactured ; 

. Rennets, raw. or prepared ; 

Root flour ; 

Saffron and safflower and extract of; 

Saffron. cake; 

. Sago, crude; 

Sago and sago flour ; 

Saint John’s beans; .. 

Salacine ; : 

‘Salep, or saloup; | 

Sassafras, bark and root; 

Sauerkraut ; 
` Sausage-skins,; 

: Seeds, namely, anise, anise star, ‘Canary, 
chia, sesamum, sugar-cane, ang. seeds of forest 
trees ;, i y% ie 

Shark-skins ; 

Snails; 

. Soap-stocks ; 

Sparterre, for making or ornamental hats ; ; 

Spunk; a ae 

Stavesacte, crude; 

Storax, or styrax; 

Straw, unmanufactured ; 

Strontia, oxide of, or protoxide of stron- 
tium; i $ 

Succinic acid ; 

Sugar of milk ; 

Tale ; 

Tamarinds ; 

Teasels ;. 

Teeth, unmanufactured ; 

_Terra- alba aluminous ;_ 

Tica,, crude; 

Tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks, and. grain- tin; 

Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans ; 

Tripoli ; 

Umbrella sticks, crude, to wit, all partridge, 
hair- wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, and other 
sticks, and. canes, in the rough, or.no further 
manufactured than. cut into lengths suitable 
for umbrella, parasol, or sun- -shade Sticks, or. 
walking-canes ; 

Uranium, oxide of; 

Vanilla beans or vanilla plants ; 

Venice turpentine ; 

Wafers; 

Wax, bay. or myrtle, Brazilian and „Chi- 
nese ; 

W halebone, unmarufactured ; 

Yams; 

Yeast- cakes; A ; 

Zafer 

Sro. 6. That for all purposes the standard 
fòr vinegar, shall be taken to be that strength 
which requires thirty-five grains of bicarbonate 
of pdtash to neutralize one ounce troy, of vin- 
egar, and all import duties that now are, or 
may hereafter be, imposed by law on vinegar 
imported from foreign countries shall “be 
collected according to said standard.. 

‘Sec. 7, That for a term of two years from 
and after the passage of this act, and no 
longer, machinery and apparatus designed only 
for, and adapted to be used for steam towuge 
on canals, and not now manufactured in Lue 
United States, may be imported by ayy State, 
or by any person duly authorized by the 
Legislature of any State, free of duty, subject 
to such regulations as. may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and also that 
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for the term of two years from and after the 
passage of this act,and no longer, steam-plow 
machinery, adapted: to the cultivation of the 
goil, may be imported by any person for his 
own use, free of duty, subject: to such regu- 
lations of the Secretary of. the Treasury as 
before provided. ° 

Sec. 8, That all imported goods, wares, and 
merchandise which may be in the public stores 
or bonded warebousés on the first day of. Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, shall 
be subjected to no other duty upon the entry 
thereof for consumption than if the same were 
imported respectively after. that‘day ; and all 
goods, wares, aud merchandise remaining in 
bonded warehouses on. the day and year this 
aco shall take effect, and upon which the 


duties shall have been. paid, shall be entitled | 


to a refund of the difference between the 
amount of duties paid and the: amoant of 
duties said goods, wares, and. merchandise 
would be subject to if the same were imported 
respectively after that day. ; ; 

Sec. 9. Fbat where firearms, scales, bal-- 
ances, shovels, spades, axes, hatchets, ham- 
mers, plows, cultivators, mowtng-machines, 
and reapers manufactured with stocks or 
handles made of wood grown in the. United 
States are exported for benefit of drawback 
under section four of the act of August fifth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and entitled, 
‘An act to provide increased revenue from 
imports, to pay interest on the public debt, 
and for other purposes,’’ such articles sball 


be entitled to such drawback, under that act, | 


in all cases when the imported material 
beet one half of the value of the material 
used. E 
Sec. 10. That from: and: after the passage 
of this act all lumber, timber, hemp, Manila,’ 
and iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, naile, 
and bolts, and copper and composition metal, 
which may be necessary for the construction 
and equipment of vessels built in the United 
States for the purpose of being employed in 
the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States, and finished after the passage of this 
act, may be imported in bond, ‘under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe; and upon proof that such 


materials have been used for the purpose ; 


aforesaid, no duties shall be paid thereon: 


Provided, That vessels receiving the benefit. 


of this section sball not be allowed to engage’ 
in the coustwise ‘trade of the ‘United States 
more than. two months in any one year, except 
upon the payment to the United States of the 
duties on which a rebate is herein allowed: 


And provided further, Thatall articles of for- | 


eign production needed for the repair of 
American vessels engaged exclusively in for- 
eign trade, may be withdrawn from bonded 
warehouses free of duty, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, : : 
Sec. 11. That the proviso in section four of 
an act entitled * An act to protect the reve- 
nuè, and for other purposes,” approved July. 


twenty-eighth, ‘eighteen hundred and sixty- | 


six, is hereby modified and amended so as to 
read as follows: Provided, That from and 
after the date of the passage of this act, 
imported salt in bond may be ased in curing 


fish, taken by vessels licensed to engage in the | 


fisheries, under such regulations as the Sec: 


retary: of the Treasury shall prescribe ; and 
upon proof that said salt has been used in 
shall be 


curing fish, the duties on the same 
remitted, 
DISTILLED SPIRITS. 
Sec. 12, That the act entitled ‘An act im- 
posing taxes on distilled spirits and tobacco, 
and for other ‘purposes,’ approved July 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 


‘that on the receipt, of notice that. any per- 


jand seven gal 


be and. the same. 
lows: Sak oe ao. Nase Keen oa 
‘That section, one be amended: ‘by. striking 
out the word ‘‘fifty,’? and inserting in lien 
thereof the word ‘seventy :’. Provided, never- 
theless, That distilled spirits lawfully depos- 
ited in a distillery bonded warehouse when this 
act shall. take effect may be withdrawn there- 
from on payment of the. taxes. thereon at the. 
rate within the time and in the manner fixed | 
by law at the time of such deposit: Provided | 
further, That the special tax paid by distiliers | 
prior to the taking effect of this act, which 
has not been exbausted by the quantity of 
spirits distilled as provided. by law, shall be! 
refunded upon proper application out of any | 
moneys arising from internal taxes not other- 
wise appropriated; and that said. section be | 
further amended by striking out the words | 
‘© in excess of the number of gallons,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘amount- 
ing to one half gallon or over,’’ and add after 
the words ‘‘as a gallon’! the words.‘ and.any 
fractional part of a gallon less than one half 
gallon in any cask or package, shall:be exempt 
from tax.’’ ; 
That section two be 
out the word ‘‘ meters.” 
That section three be amended by striking 
out all after the enacting clause, and inserting 
in lien thereof the following words: that the 


is hereby, amended as fol- 


il 


amended.by striking 


Commissioner of Internal Kevenue is hereby | 
authorized to order and require such changes i; 


of or additions to distilling apparatus, con- 
necting pipes, pumps, or cisterns, or any 
machinery connected with or used in or on 
the distillery premises, or may require to be 
put on any of the stills, tubs, cisterns, pipes, 
or other vessels, such fastenings, locks, or 
seals as he may, deem necessary. : 

That section seven be amended by striking 
out the words ‘‘but in no,case shall such 
bond be made for a less sum than five thou- 
sand dollars.” a beak 

That section ten be amended by. striking 
out all after the enacting clause, and insert- | 
ing in lieu thereof the following, to wit: 


son wishes to commence the business of dis- | 
tilling, the assessor shall proceed, at the ex- 
pense of the United States, with the aid of 
an assistant designated for the purpose. by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to 
make a survey. of such distillery for the pur- 
pose of estimating and determining its true. 
spirit-producing capacity for a day of twenty- 
four hours, & written report of which survey 


shall be made in triplicate, one copy of | 
which shall be delivered to the distiller, and | 
shali take effect on and after the date of such | 
delivery, one copy retained by the assessor, | 
and the other transmitted to, the Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue.. In all surveys | 


beer brewed or fermented, from grain shall ; 
represent not less than ope bushel of grain, j 
lons.of mash or beer brewed | 
or fermented from molasses, shall represent | 
not less than. one gallon, of molasses, except | 
in distilleries operating on the. sour-mash | 
principle, in which distilleries sixty gallons | 
of beer brewed or fermented from. grain 
shall represent not less than one bushel of | 
grain. lf the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enne shall at any time be satisHed. that such | 
report of the capacity of any distillery is in | 
any respect incorrect or needs revision, he 
shall direct the assessor to make, in like man- | 
per, another survey of said distillery, ‘the: 

| 


‘under this act forty-five gallons of mash or | 
] 
i 


report of said survey to be made. in, triplicate 
aud deposited as hereinbefore provided? | 

That section eleven be amended by striking | 
out the words ‘‘any assessor to assess ai 
special tax upon’? and the words ‘for. for | 
the collector to collect the same, or for any 
istiller who has heretofore paid a special i 


tax as such to,” and. by inserting in lieu. of 
the last specified .words the words ‘to com- 
ménce or į alse,-by: striking out.the worlds 
tí assessor. of: internal revenue: to. assess, or 
for any collector to collect any.; special. tax 
for,’’ and inserting in lieu of the last specified 


“words the words “person to; engagé sin the 


business of;’’ also, after the words ‘‘ six bun- 
dred feet,” each time. they occur, thé words 
“Cin a direct line?’ : : aor 

That. section twelve be.amended by inserting 

after the words “six hundred feet” the words 
in a direct line”? o> 00; - i 

That section thirteen is. hereby repealed. 

That section: fifteen be amended by insert- 
ing.after the word ‘‘ manufacture’? the words 
“ until the tax thereon shall have been paid.” 

That. section sixteen be amended by striking 
out the wards ‘ expeuse of the owner of the 
distillery or warehouse?’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘at the expense of, the 
United States. from and. after the passage. of 
this act. aa a ia . 

That section eighteen be amended by striking 
out the words ‘‘not having paid..the special 
tax’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“t other -than a rectifier or wholesale liquor: 
dealer who has paid the special tax, or a dis- 
tiller who has given the bond,’’ and inserting 
after the. words: ‘who shall -put up’’ the 
words ‘‘or keep up.’’ 

That section nineteen be amended by striking 
out the words ‘‘ eleventh” and “twenty-first? 
and ‘if any false entry shall be made in either 
of said. books or.any entry required to-be made 
therein shall. be omitted therefrom, for every: 
such false entry made, or omission, the distiller 
shall forfeit. and pay a penalty of one,thousand 
dollars,” ang the word.‘' such?’ before: the 
words ‘false entry” the first time it occurs.. 

That section twenty-two be amended. ; by 
striking out the words ‘having paid the special 
tax?’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 

‘having given the bond required by law,” and 
by adding the following: ‘ Provided, That 
nothing in this section: shall be held. to apply 
to suspensions caused by unavoidable accident ; 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall prescribe rules and regulations to govern 
in.such eases of involuntary suspension,” 

That section twenty-three be amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘ eleventh’’ and ‘‘twenty- 
first days,” and insert ‘‘day.”’ 

That section twenty-seven be amended as 
follows:. strike out the word.‘‘ quantity?’ where 
it last occurs in said section and insert ‘‘frac- 
tional. part.of a gallon amounting to one. half 
gallon or over;’” and strike out “(less than one 
gallon’’ in. the sixth line from the: bottom of 
the section, after.the words ‘“‘ regarded as a 
foll gallon,” and add. “and any fractional 
part of a gallon less than one half gallon in 
any cask or package shall be exempt from 
tax.” : : EEN 

That section twenty-eight be so amended 
that the tax therein provided for stamps shall 
be ten. cents instead of twenty-five cents. 

“That section forty-two be amended, by strik- 
ing out the words ‘‘the special tax has been 
paid” and inserting in lieu thereof the. words 
“bond has been given;’’ also, by striking out 
the words ‘for the non-payment.of the special 
tax” and inserting in lien thereof the words 
‘because no bond has been given.” : 

That section forty-three be. amended by 
inserting after the word t brand,” the second 
time it occurs, the words ‘‘and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may make such 
change in stamps and may prescribe. such 
instruments, or other means for attaching, pro- 
tecting, and canceling stumps for tobacco, snuff, 
cigars, distilled spirits, and fermented liquors, 
or either of them, as he and the Secretary of : 
the Treasury shall approve, such instruments 
to be furnished. by the United States to the. 
persons using the stamps to be affixed there- 
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with, under such regulation as thé Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe.” 

That section forty-four be amended by strik- 
ing out the word “ distiller’? where it first 
occurs therein, l 

That section forty-seven be amended by in- 
serting after the words “‘ original package’’ the 
words ‘for in case such spirits shall have been 
rectified, the name of the rectifier and the serial 
number of the rectifier's stamp.” 

That section forty-eight be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘That on 
all wines, liquors, or compounds known or 
denominated as wine, and made in imitation 
of sparkling wine or champagne, but not made 
from grapes grown in the United States, and 
on all liquors, not made from grapes, currants, 
rhubarb, or berries growin the United States, 
but produced by being rectified or mixed with 
distilled spirits or by the infusion of any matter 
in spirits, to be sold as wine, or as a substitute 
for wine, there shall be levied and collected a 
tax of ten cents per bottle or package con- 
taining not more than one pint, or of twenty 
cents per bottle or package containing more 
than one pint and not more than one quart, 
and at the same rate for any larger quantity 
of such merchandise, however the same may 
be put up, or whatever may be the package; 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall cause to be prepared suitable and special 
stamps. denoting the tax herein imposed, to 
be affixed to each bottle or package contain- 
ing such merchandise, by the person manufac- 
turing, compounding, or putting up the same, 
before removal from the place of manufacture, 
compounding, or putting up; said stamps to 
be affixed and canceled in such manner as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may pre- 
scribe ; and the absence of such stamp from 
any botile or package containing such merchan- 
dise shall be prima facie evidence that the tax 
thereon has not been paid, and such merchan- 
dise shall be forfeited to the United States. 
Any person counterfeiting, altering, or re- 
using said stamps shall be subject to the same 
penalties as are imposed for the same offences 
in relation to proprietary stamps.” 

That section forty-nine be amended by strik- 
ing out the word ‘twenty-five’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “ten;’’ also by strik- 
ing out the words ‘‘the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the recommendation of the Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue, may appoint,’’. 


and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘the 
President may nominate, and, by and withthe 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint;’’ 
also, by striking out the words ‘shall be 
assigned to a designated territorial district, to 
be composed of one or more judicial districts 
and Territories, and shall keep his office at 
some convenient place in his district to be 
designated by the Commissioner, and,” aud 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘shall be 
assigned by the Sceretary of the Treasury, on 
the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, to duty in any part of the 
United States, and may be transferred from 
place to place, according to the. exigency of 
the publie service;’’ and strike out ‘‘ within 
his district? wherever it occurs. 

That section fifty be amended by striking 
out the word ‘‘ supervisor ” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “officer ;’’ also, by 
striking out the word “ detectives’? and insert- 
ing in heu thereof the word “agents.” 

That section fifty-three be amended by strik- 
ing out all from and including the words ‘‘ fees 
for gauging,” downto and including the words 
“ producer of such articles.” 

That section fifty-four be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘That dis- 
tilled spirits upon which all taxes have been 
paid may be exported, with the privilege of 


drawback, in quantities of not less than one 
thousand gallons, and in distillers’ original 
casks, containing not less than twenty wine 
gallons each, on application of the owner 
thereof to the collector of customs at any port 
of entries, and under such rules and regula- 
tions and after making such entry as may be 
prescribed by law and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The entry for such -exportation 


shall be in triplicate, and shall contain the 


name of the person applying to export, the 
name of the distiller, and of the district in 
which the spirits were distilled, and the name 
of the vessel by which, and the name of the 
port to which, they are to be exported; and 
the form of the entry shall be as follows: 

‘+ Export entry of distilled spirits entitled 
to drawback. 

“t Entry of spirits distilled by —— ——, 
in district, State of 3 to be ex- 
ported by ——- ——, in the , whereof 
—— —— is master, bound to A 

“And the entry shall specify the whole 
number of casks or packages, the marks and 


‘serial numbers thereon, the quality or kind 


of spirits as known in commerce, the number 
of gauge or wine gallons and of proof gallons; 
and the amountof the tax on such spirits shall 
be verified by oath or affirmation of the owner 
of the spirits, and that the tax has been paid 
thereon, and that they are truly intended to 
be exported to the port of , and not to 
be relanded within the limits of the United 
States. One bill of lading, duly signed by the 
master of the vessel, shall be deposited with 
said collector, to be filed at his office with the 
entry retained by him. One of said entries 
shall be, when the shipment is completed, 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to be recorded and filed in his office. The 
lading on board said vessel shall be only after 
the receipt of an order or permit signed by the 
collector of customs and directed to a customs 
gauger, and after each cask or package shall 
have been distinctly marked. or branded by 
said gauger as follows: ‘ For export from U. 
S. A.,’ and the tax-paid stamps thereon oblit- 
erated. The casks or packages shall be in- 
spected and gauged alongside of or on the 
vessel by the gauger designated by said col- 
lector, under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; 
and on application of the said collector it shall 
be the duty of the surveyor of the port to des- 
ignate and direct one of the custom-house 
inspectors to superintend such shipment. And 
the gauger aforesaid shall make a full return 
of such inspection and gauging in such form 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, showing by whom each cask of such 
spirits was distilled, the serial number of the 
cask, and of the tax-paid stamp attached 
thereto, the proof and quantity of such spirits 
as per the original gauge-mark on each cask, 
and the quantity in proof and wine gallons as 
per the gauge then made by him. And the 
said gauger shall certify on such return that 
the shipment has been made, in his presence, 
on board the vessel named in the entry for 
export, which return shall be indorsed by 
said custom-house inspector certifying that 
the casks or packages have been shipped 
under his supervision on board said vessel, 
and the tax-paid stamps obliterated; and the 
said inspector shall make a similar certificate 
to the surveyor of the port, indorsed on or to 
be attached to the entry in possession of the 
custom-house. A drawback shall be allowed 
upon distilled spirits on which the tax has 
been paid and exported to foreign countries, 

under the provisions of this act, when exported 
as herein provided for. The drawback allowed 
shall include the taxes levied and paid upon 

the distilled spirits exported, at the rate of 

seventy cents per proof gallon, as per last gauge 
of said spirits prior to exportation, and shall 


be due and payable only after the proper 
entries have been made and filed, and all other 
conditions complied with, as hereinbefore 
required, and on filing with the Secretary of 
the Treasury the proper claim, accompanied 
by the certificate of the collector of customs 
at the port of entry where the spirits are 
entered for export, that such spirits have been 
received into his eustody and the tax-paid 
stamps thereon obliterated ; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe such rules 
and regulations in relation thereto as may be 
necessary to secure the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States against frauds: Provided, That the 
drawback on spirits distilled prior to the pas- 
sage of this act shall not-exceed sixty cents 
per proof gallon. 

That section fifty-five be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “That 
distilled spirits may be withdrawn from dis- 
tillery bonded warehouses, at the instance of 
the owner of the spirits, for exportation in the 
original casks, in quantities of not less than 
one thousand gallons, without the payment of 
tax, under such rules and regulations, and after 
making such entries and executing and filing 
with the collector of the district from which 
the removal is to be made such bonds and 
bills of lading, and giving such other addi- 
tional security as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: 

rovided, That bonds given under this section 
shall be canceled. under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

“AN distilled spirits intended for export, as 
aforesaid, before being removed from the dis- 
tillery warehouse shall be markedas the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, 
and shall have affixed to each cask an en- 
graved stamp indicative of such intention, to 
be provided and furnished by the several col- 
lectors as in the case of other stamps, and to 
be charged to them and accounted for in the 
same manner, and for the expense attending 
the providing and affixing such stamps twenty- 
five cents for each package so stamped shall 
be paid to the collector on making the entry 
for such transportation. When the owner of 
the spirits shall have made the proper entries, 
filed the bonds, and otherwise complied witt 
all the requirements of the law and regulations 
as herein provided, the collector shall issue to 
him a permit for the removal and transporta- 
tion of said spirits to the collector of the port 
from which the same are to be exported, accu- 
rately describing the spirits to be shipped, the 
amount of tax thereon, the State and district 
from which the same is to be shipped, the 
name of the distiller by whom distilled, the 
port to which the same are to be transported, 
the name of the collector of the port to whom 
the spirits are to be consigned, and the route or 
routes over which they are to be sent to the port 
of shipment. Such shipments shall be made 
over bonded routes whenever practicable. The 
collector of the port shall receive such spirits, 
and permit the exportation thereof under the 
same rules and regulations as are prescribed 
for the exportation of spirits upon which the 
tax has been paid. Andif any person shall 
fraudulently claim, or seek, or obtain an allow- 
ance of drawback on any distilled spirits, or 
shall fraudulently claim any greater allow- 
ance or drawback than the tax actually paid 
thereon, such person shall forfeit and pay to the 
Government of the United States triple the 
amount wrongfully and fraudulently sought to 
be obtained, and, on conviction, shall be im- 
prisoned not more than ten years; and any 
owner, agent, or master of any vessel or any 
other person who shall knowingly aid or abet 
in the fraudulent collection, or fraudulent 
attempt to collect any drawback upon, or shall 
knowingly aid or permit any fraudulent change 
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in the spirits so shipped, shall, on conviction, 
be fined not exceeding five thousand dollars 
and imprisoned not more than one year, and 
the ship or vessel on board of which stich 
shipment was made or pretended to be made 
shail be forfeited to the United States, whether 
a conviction of the master or owner be bad 
or otherwise, and proceedings may be had in 
admiralty by libel for such forfeiture. 

e Any person who shall intentionally reland 
within the jurisdiction of the United States any 
distilled spirits which have been shipped for 
exportation under the provisions of this act, 
or who shall receive such relanded distilled 
spirits, aud every person who shall aid or abet 
in such relanding or receiving of such spirits, 
shall, on conviction, be fined not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, and imprisoned not 
more than three years; andall distilled spirits 
so relanded, together with the vessel from 
which the same were relanded within the juris- 
diction of the United States, and all boats, 
vehicles, horses, or other animals used in re- 
landing and removing such distilled spirits, 
shall be forfeited to the United States,” 

That section fifty-seven be amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘ more than’’ before the 
words *‘ five gallons,” and inserting the words 
“or more’’ atter the words ‘* five gallons.” 

Sec. 18. That the act entitled ‘ An act im- 
posing taxes on distilled spirits and tobacco, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved July twen- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, as 
amended by the act approved April tenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended, as follows, namely : 

That section eight be amended by adding 
the words, “ Provided further, That in case 
of distilleries sold at judicial and other sales 
in favor of the United States, a bond may be 
taken at the discretion of the Commissioner of 
the Internal Revenue in lieu of the written 
consent required by such section, and the per- 
son giving such bond may be allowed to oper- 
ate such distillery during the existence of the 
right of redemption from such sale, on com- 
plying with all the other provisions of law.’’ 

That section twenty be amended by striking 
out all after the enacting clause, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘That on the 
receipt of the distiller's returu in each month, 
the assessor shall inquire and determine 
whether the distiller has accounted for all the 
grain or molasses uged, and all the spirits pro- 
duced by him in the preceding month. If the 
assessor is satisfied that the distiller has re- 
ported ail the spirits produced by him, and the 
quantity so reported shall be found to be less 
than eighty per centum of the producing capa- 
city of the distillery as estimated under the 
provisions of this act, an assessment shall be 
made for such deficiency at the rate of seventy 
cents for every proof gallon. In determining 
the quantity of grain used, fifty-six pounds 


shall be accounted as a bushel; and if the || y rer: d 
| shall be paid by the United States monthly, 


assessor finds that the distiller has used any 
grain or molasses in excess of the capacity of 
his distillery as estimated under the provisions 
of this act, an assessment shall be made against 
the distiller at the rate of seventy cents for 
every proof gailon of spirits that should have 
been produced from the grain or molasses so 
used in excess, which assessment shall be 
made whether the quantity of spirits reported 
is equal to or exceeds eighty per centum of 
the producing capacity of the distillery. If 
the assessor finds that the distiller has not 
accounted for all the spirits produced by bim, 
he shail, from ali the evidence he can obtain, 
determine what quantity of spirits was actu- 
ally produced by such distiller, and an assess- 
ment shali be made for the difference between 
the quantity reported and the quantity shown 
to bave been aciualiy produced, at the rate of 
Seventy cents ior every proof gallon: Provided, 
That the actual product shall be assumed to 
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i “malt liquor,” malt liquors,’’ ‘‘ brewer,”’ 


be in no case less than eighty per centum of 
the producing capacity of the distillery as 
estimated under the provisions of this act, or 
under the act to which this is an amendment. 
Any and all assessments made under this sec- 
tion shall be a lien on all distilled spirits on |} 
the distillery premises, the distillery used for 
distilling the same, the stills, vessels, fixtures, 
and tools therein, and on the tract of land 
whereon the said distillery is located, together 
with any building thereon, from the time such 
assessment is made until the same shall have 
been paid.” 

That so much of section fifty-nine as imposes 
upon distillers a special tax and the tax of |! 
four dollars per barrel, and a tax on the sales 
of wholesale and retail dealers, and a tax-on 
rectifiers of fifty cents on each barrel pro- 
duced in excess of two hundred barrels, be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed; but noth- 
ing herein contained shall be held to repeal 
or modify the existing law as to the mode of 
keeping the books of distillers, rectifiers, or 
dealers, or as to their inspection; and the 
returns required by existing law of distillers, 
rectifiers, or dealers shall be furnished to the 
proper officers of internal revenue when de- 
manded; and that said section fifty-nine be 
further amended by inserting after the words 
“but no distiller’? the words ‘‘ who has given 
the required bond ;’’ and that said section be 
further amended by striking out the words 


and *‘ malt liquors,” in the three several para- 
graphs in which they occur. And that said 
section be further amended by adding to said 
section the following: Every person who sells 
or offers for sale malt liquors in larger quan- 
tities than five gallons at one time, but who 
does not deal in spirituous liquors, shall be || 
regarded as a wholesale dealer in malt liquors |! 
and not a wholesale liquor-dealer, and shall 
pay a special tax of fifty dollars. Every per- {| 
son who sells or offers for sale malt liquors in 
quantities of five gallons or less at one time, 
but who does not deal in spirituous liquors, 
shali be regarded as a retail dealer in malt 
liquors and not a retail liquor-dealer, and 
shall pay a special tax of twenty dollars: Pro- || 
vided, however, That nothing in this section 
shall be held to prohibit the purifying or re- 
fining of spirits in the course of original and 
continuous distillation through any material 
which will not remain incorporated with such 
spirits when the manufacture thereof is com- j| 
lete. 
: Sec. 14. That on and after the date when 
this act shall take effect, the compensation 
of internal revenue gaugers shall be by fees | 
dependent upon the quantity gauged, to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, which, together with their actual and 
necessary travelling expenses, verified by the 
oath of the gauger, and the compensation of || 
internal revenue gangers and storekeepers, 


without requiring reimbursement by distillers. 

Sec. 15. That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is hereby authorized, under regu- 
lations to be by him prescribed, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of tie Treasury, to issue 
tax-paid stamps for the restamping of distilled |] 
spirits upon which the tax shall have been duly || 
paid but from which the stamps have been lost 
or destroyed by unavoidable accident. - 

Sec. 16. That every brewer shall, before | 
commencing or continuing business, file with 
the assistant assessor of the assessment dis- |! 
trict in which he shall design to carry on his |; 
business, a notice in writing, stating therein |} 
the name of the person, company, Corporation, || 
or firm, aud the names of the members of auy || 
such company or firm, together with the place | 
or places of residence of sue person or per i 
sons, and a description of the premises on || 
which the brewery is situated, and of his or i} 


their title thereto, and the name or names of 


the owner or owners thereof. . 

Sec. 17. That every brewer shall execute a 
bond to the United States, to be approved by 
the collector of the district, in a sum equal to 
twice the amount of tax which, in the opinion 
of the assessor, said brewer will be Hable to 
pay during any one month, which bond shall 
be renewed on the first day of May in cach 
year, and shall be conditioned that he will 
pay, or cause to be paid, as herein provided, 
the tax required by law on all beer, lager-beer, 
ale, porter, and other fermented liquors afore- 
said made by him, or for him, before the same 
is sold or removed for consumption or ‘sale, 
except as hereinafter provided; and that he 
will keep, or cause to be kept, a book in the 
manner and for the purposes hereinafter speci- 
fied, which shall be open to inspection by the 
proper officers, as by law required; and that 
he will in all respects faithfully comply, with- 
out fraud or evasion, with all requirements of 
law relating to the manufacture and sale of any 
malt liquors before mentioned: Provided, 


| That no brewer shall be required to pay a 


special tax as a wholesale dealer, by reason of ’ 
selling at wholesale, at a place other than his 
brewery, malt liquors manufactured by him. 
Sec. 18, That there shall be paid on all beer, 
lager-beer, ale, porter, and other similar fer- 
mented liquors, by whatever name such liquors 
may be called, a tax of one dollar for every bar- 
rel containing not more than thirty-one gallons; 
and at alike rate forany other quantity, or for 
any fractional part of a barrel, which shall be 
brewed or manufactured and sold, or removed 
for consumption or sale, within the United 
States; which tax shall be paid by the owner, 
agent, or superintendent of the brewery or 
premises in whichsuch fermented liquors shall 
be made, in the manner and at the time here- 
inafter specified: Provided, That fractional 
parts of a barrel shall be halves, quarters, 
sixths, and eighths; and any fractional part of 
a barrel containing less than one eighth shall 
be accounted one eighth; more than one 
eighth and not more than one sixih, shall be 
accounted one sixth; more than one sixth 
and not more than one quarter, shall be 


| accounted one quarter; more than one quar- 


ter and not more than one half, shall. be 
accounted one half; more than one half and 
not more than one barrel, shall be accounted 
one barrel; and more than one barrel and 
not more than sixty-three galions, shall be 
accounted two barrels, or a hogshead, 

Sec. 19. Thatevery person owning or occu- 
pying any brewery, or premises used or intended 
to be used for the purpose of brewing or mak- 


| ing such fermented liquors, or who shall have 


such premises under bis control or superin- 
tendence, as agent for the owner or occupant, 
or shall have in his possession or custody any 
brewing materials, utensils, or apparatus, use¢ 


| or intended ta be used on said premises inthe 


manufacture of beer, lager-beer, ale, porter. 
or other similar fermented liquors, either as 
owner, agent, or superintendent, shall, from 
day to day, enter, or cause to be entered, in 
a book to be kept by him for that purpose. 
the kind of such malt liquors, the estima:ed 
quantity produced in barrels, and the actual 
quantity sold or removed -for consumption or 


! sale in barrels or fractional parts of barrels, 
| and shall also, from day to day, enter, or carse 
to be entered, in a separate book to be kept 


by him for that purpose, an account of all 
materiais by him purchased for the purpose 


| of producing such fermented liquors, includ- 
| ing grain and malt; and shall render to said 


assessor or assistant assessor, on or before the 
ath day of each month, a trae statement, in 
writing, taken from his books, of the esti- 


| mated quemity in barrels of such malt liquors 


brewed, and the actual quantity sold or re- 
moved for consumption or sale during the 
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preceding month ; and shall verify, or cause to 
be verified, the said statement, and the facts 
therein set forth, by oath or affirmation, to be 
taken before the assessor or assistant assessor 
of the district, according to the form required 
by law, and shall immediately forward to the 
collector of the district a duplicate of said 
statement duly certified by the assessor or 
assistant assessor; and said books shall be 
open at all times for the inspection of any 
assessor or aasistant assessor, collector, dep- 
uty collector, inspector, or revenue agent, who 
may take memorandumsand transcripts there- 
from, 

Sec. 20, That the entries made in such books 
shall, onor before the tenth day of each month. 
be verified-by the oath or affirmation of the 
person or persons by whom such entries shall 
have been made; which oath or affirmation 
shall be written in the book at the end of such 
entries, and be certified by the officer admin- 
istering the same, and shall be in form as fol- 
lows: ‘I do swear (or affirm) that the fore- 
going entries were made by me; and that they 
state truly, according to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, the estimated quantity of the 
whole amount of such malt liquors brewed, 
and the actual quantity sold, and the actual 
quantity removed from the brewery owned by 
» in the county of ; and, further, 
that I have no knowledge of any matter or 
thing required by law to be stated in said 
entries which bas been omitted therefrom.” 
And the owner, agent, or superintendent afore- 
said shall also, in case the original entries 
made in his book shall not have been made 
by himself, subjoin thereto the following oath 
or affirmation, to be taken in manner as afore- 
said: ‘I do swear (or affirm) that, to the best 
of my knowledge and beliet, the foregoing 
entries fully set forth all the matters therein 
required by law; and that the same are just 
and true; and that I have taken all the means 
in my power to make them so.” 

Sec, 21. That the owner, agent, or superin- 
tendent of any brewery, vessels, or utensils 
used in making fermented liquors, who shail 
evade, or attempt to evade, the payment of 
the lax thereon, or fraudulently neglect or 
rcfuse to make true and exact entry and report 
ofthe same in the mauner required by law, 
or to do, or cause to be done, any of the things 
by law required to be done by him as afore- 
said, or who shall intentionally make false 
entry in said bools or iu said statement, or 
knowingly allow or procure the same to be 
done, shall forfeit, for every such offence, all 
the liquors madè by him or for him, and all 
the vessels, utensils, aud apparatus. used in 
making the same, and be liable to a penaity 
of not less than five hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, to be recovered with 
costs of snit, and shail be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be imprisoned fora 
term not exceeding one year. And any brewer 
who shali neglect to keep books, or refuse to 
furnish the account and duplicate thereof as 
provided by law, or shall refuse to permit the 
proper ofhver to examine the books in the 
manner provided, shall, for every such refusal 
or neglect, forfeit and pay the sum of three 
hundred dollars. 

Suc. 22. That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue-shall cause to be prepared, for the 
payment of the tax aforesaid, suitable stamps 
denoting the amount of tax required to be paid 
onthe hogsbeads, barrels, and halves, quarters, 
sixths, and eighths of a barrel. of such fer- 
mented liquors (and shall also cause to be pre- 
pared suitable permits for the purpose herein- 
after mentioned ), and shall furnish the same to 
the collectors of internal revenue, who shall 
each be required to keep on hand at all times a 
sulligient supply of permits, and a supply of 
stamps equal in amount to two months’ sale 


thereof, if there shall be any brewery or brew- |! 


ery warehouse in his district, and the said 
stamps shall be sold, and the said permits 
granted and delivered by such collectors, only 
to the brewers of their district respectively ; 
aud such collectors shall keep an account of 
the number of permits delivered and also the 
number and value of the stamps sold by them 
to each of such brewers respectively ; and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall allow 
upon all sales of such stamps to any brewer, 
and by him used in his business, a deduction 
of seven and a half per centum. And the 
amount paid into the Treasury by any collector 
on account of the sale of such stamps.to brewers 
shall be included in estimating the commis- 
sions of such collector and of the assessor of 
the same district. 

Sec. 23. That every brewer shall obtain, 
from the collector of the district in which bis 
brewery or brewery warehouse may besituated, 
and not otherwise, unless such collector shall 
fail to furnish the same upon application to 
him, the proper stamp or stamps, and shall 
affix upon the spigot-hole, or tap (of which 
there sball be but one) of each and every 
hogshead, barrel, keg, or other receptacle, in 
which any fermented liquor shall be contained, 
when sold or removed from such brewery or 
warebouse (exceptin case of removal under per- 
mit as hereinafter provided), a stamp denoting 
the amount of tax required upon such fermented 
liquor, in such a way that the said stamp or 
stamps will be destroyed upon the withdrawal 
of the liquor from such hogshead, barrel, keg, 
or. other vessel, or upon the introduction of a 
faucet or other instrament for that purpose ; 
and shall also, at the time of affixing such 
stamp or stamps, as aforesaid, cancel the same 
by writing or imprinting thereon the name of 
the person, firm, or corporation by whom 
such liquor may have been made, or the initial 
letters thereof, and the date when cancelled. 
Every brewer who shall refuse or neglect to 
afix and cancel the stamp or stamps re 
quired by law in the manner aforesaid, or who 
shall affix a false or fraudulent stamp thereto, 
or knowingly permit the same to be done, shail 
be liable to pay a penalty of one hundred dol- 
lars for each barrel or package on which such 
omission or fraud occurs, and shall be liable 
to imprisonment for not more than one year. 

Sec, 24. Thatany brewer, cartman, agent for 
transportation, or other person who shall sell, 
remove, receive, or purchase, or in any way aid 
in the sale, removal, receipt, or purchase, of 
any fermented liquor contained in any hogs- 
head, barrel, keg, or other vessel from any 
brewery or brewery warehouse, upon which 
the stamp or permit in case of removal re- 
quired by law shall not have been affixed, or 
on which a false or fraudulent stamp or per- 
mit, in case of removal, is affixed, with knowl- 
edge that it is such, or on which a stamp or 
permit, in case of removal, once cancelled, is 
used a second time; and any retail dealer or 
other person who shall withdraw or aid in the 
withdrawal of any fermented liquor from any 
hogshead, barrel, keg, or other vessel contain- 
ing the same, without destroying or defacing 
the stamp affixed upon the same, or shall with- 
draw oraid in the withdrawal of any fermented 
liquor from any hogshead, barrel, keg, or other 
vessel, upon which the proper stamp shall not 
have been affixed, or on which a false or fraud- 
ulent stamp is affixed, shall be liable to a fine 
of one hundred dollars, and to imprisonment 
for not more than one year. Every person who 
shail make, seil, or use any false or counterfeit 
stamp, or permit, or die for printing or making 
Stamps or permits which shali be in imita- 
tion of, or purport to be a lawful stamp, per- 


be imprisoned for not less than one nor more 
| than five years: Provided, That every brewer 
who sells fermented liquor at retail at the 


mit, or die of the kind before mentioned, or! 
j Who sball procure the same to be done, shall 


brewery, or other place where the same ig 
made, shall affix and cancel the proper stamp 
or stamps upon the hogsheads, barrels, kegs, 
or other vessels in which the same is contained, 
and shall keep an account of the quantity so 
sold by him, and of the number and size of the 
hogsheads, barrels, kegs, or other vessels in 
which the same has been contained, and shall 
make a report thereof, verified by outh, 
monthly, to the assessor, and forward a dupli- 
cate of the same to the collector of the dis- 
trict:. And provided further, That brewers 
may remove or transport, or cause to be re- 
moved or transported, maltliquor of theirown 
manufacture, known as lager-beer, in quanti- 
ties of not less than six barrels in one vessel, 
and may also remove or transport, or cause to 
be removed or transported, malt liquors known 
as ale or porter, or any other malt liquor not 
heretofore mentioned, in quantities not less 
than. fifty barrels at atime, from their brew- 
eries or other places of manufacture, to a depot, 
warehouse, or other place used exclusively for 
storage or sale in bulk, and eccupied by them, 
from one part of one collection district to 
another part of the same collection district, 
or from one collection distriet to another 
collection district, without affixing the proper 
stamp on said. vessels of Jager-beer, ale, por- 
ter, and other malt liquor at the brewery or 
place of manufacture, under a permit to be 
obtained from the collector of the district 
(who is to grant the same upon application) 
wherein said malt liquor is manufactured, to 
said depot or warehouse, but to no other place, 
under such. rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, 
and thereafter the manufacturer of the malt 
liquor so removed shall stamp the same when 
it leaves such depot or warehouse, in the same 
manner and under the same penalties and lia- 
bilities as when stamped at the brewery as 
herein provided ; and the collector of the dis- 
trict in which such depot or warehouse is 
situated shall furnish the manufacturer with 
the stamps for stamping the same, as if the 
said malt liquor had heen manufactured in his 
district: And provided further, That said per- 
mit must be affixed to each and every such 
vessel or cask, and cancelled or destroyed in 
such manner as the Commissioner of [pternal 
Revenue shall prescribe, and under the same 
penalties and liabilities as herein provided as 
to stamps: And provided further, That when 
fermented liquor has become sour or damaged, 
so.as to be incapable of use as such, brewers 
may sell the same for manufacturing purposes, 
and may remove the same to places where it 
may be used. for such purposes, in casks or 
other vessels, unlike. those ordinarily used for 
fermented liquors, containing, respectively, not 
less than one barrel each, and. having the 
nature of their contents marked upon them, 
without affixing thereon the permit, stamp, or 
stamps required. 

Sec. 25. That every brewer shall by brand- 
ing mark, or cause to be marked, upon every 
hogshead, barrel, keg, or other vessel contain- 
ing the fermented liquor made by him, before 
it is sold or removed trom the brewery, or brew- 
ery warehouse, or other place of manufacture, 
the name of the person, firm, or corporation 
by whom such liguor was manufactured, and 
the place where the same shall have been 
made. And any person, other than the owner 
thereof, or his agent, authorized so to do, who 
shall intentionally remove or deface such marks 
therefrom, shall be liable to a penalty of fifty 
doliars fur each eask or vessel from which the 
mark is so removed or defaced: Provided, 
however, That when a brewer shall purchase 
fermented liquor finished and ready for sale 
from another brewer, in order to supply the 
customers of such purchaser, such purchaser 
may, upon written notice to the collector of 
his intention so to do, and under such regula- 
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with his name and ihe place where his brewery 


is located, to be tilled with the fermented liquor ` 
go purchased, and to be so removed ; the proper | 


stump or stamps to be affixed and canceiled as 
aforesaid. by the manufacturer, before removal. 

Sec. 26. That where a brewer shall, by 
reason of any accident by fire or flood, or by 
reason of bhis brewery undergoing repairs, or 
other @rcumstances which may, iu the opinion 
of the culiecior of the proper district, require 
or render it proper that such [a] brewer shall 
be permitted to conduct his business wholly 
or partially at some other place within the 
same or adjoining district for a temporary 
period, it shali be lawful for such collector, 
under such regulations and subject to such 
limitation of time asthe Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may prescribe, to issue a per- 
mit to such brewer authorizing him to conduct 
his business wholly or partially, according to 
the circumstances, at such other place fur a 
period in such permit to be stated, und such 
brewer shali nut be required to pay auother 
special tax for the purpose. 

Sec. 27, That where malt liquor or tun 
liquor, in the first stages of fermentation, 
known as unfermented worts, of whatever 
kind, is soid by one brewer to another for the 
purpose of producing fermentation or enliven- 
ing oid or stale ale, porter, lager-beer, or 
other fermented liquors, it shall not be lable 
to a tax tu be paid by the seiler thereof, Lut 
the tax on the same shall be paid by the pur- 
chaser thereof, when the same, having been 
wixed with the old or stale beer, is sold by 
him as provided by law, and such sale or 
transfer shall be subject to such resirictions 
and regulations as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue may prescribe. 

Sec. 28. That the ownership or possession 
by uny person of any fermented liquor after 
its saie or removal from brewery or warehouse, 


or other piace where it was made, upon which’ 


the tax required shall not have been paid, 
shall render the same liable to seizure where 
ever found, aud to forfeiture, removal under 
said permits excepted, and that the want of a 
proper stamp or stamps upon any hogshead, 
barrei, keg, or other vessel in which fermented 
liquor may be contained afier its sale or re- 
moval frum the brewery where the same was 
made, or warehouse, as aforesaid, shail be 
nonce to all persons that the tax has not been 
paid thereon, and shall be prima facie evidence 
of the non payment thereof. 

Sec. 29. That any person, other than the pur- 
chaser or owner of any fermented liquor, or 
person acting ou his behalf, or as his agent, 
who shail intentionally remove or deface the 
stamp or permit affixed upon the hogshead, 
barrel, keg, or other vessel in which the same 
may be contained, shall be Hable to a fine of 
fiity dollars fur each such vessel from which 
the stamp or permit is so removed or defaced, 
and to render compensation to such parchaser 
or owner for all damage sustained by him 
therefrom. . . 

Sec. 80. That any person who shall with- 
draw any fermented liquor from any hogshead, 
barrel, keg, or other vessel upou which the 
proper stamp or stamps shall not have been 
affixed, for the purpose of bottling the same, 
or who shall carry on, or attempt to carry On, 
the business of butiling fermented liquor in 


any brewery or other place in which fermented | 


liquor is made, or upon any premises having 
communication with such brewery or any 
warehouse, shall be liable to a fine of five 
hundred dollars, and the property used in 
such bottliug or business shall be liable to 
forieiwure. 
TOBACCO. 

Sec. 31. That on and after the first day of 

July next the act entitled ‘An act rmposing 


wid i 
tions as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue || 
may prescribe, furnish his own vessels, branded || 


taxes on distilled spirits and tobacco, and for 
other purposes,” approved July twentieth, 


: eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, be, and the 


same is hereby, amended as follows: 
_ That section sixty-one be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the second paragraph, acd 


t On all chewing and smoking tobacco, fine- 
cut, cavendish, plug, or twist, cut or granu- 
lated, of every description; on tobacco twisted 
by hand or reduced into a condition to be con- 
sumed, or in any manner other than the ordin- 
ary mode of drying and curing. prepared for 
sale or consumption, even if prepared without 
the use of any machine or instrument, and 
without being pressed or sweetened; and on 
all fine-cut shorts and refuse scraps, clippings, 
cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, a tax of 
twenty cents per pound.’’ 

That section fifity-nine be amended by strik- 
ing out all of paragraphs seven, eight, nine, 
aud teu, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing, to wit: ‘‘Dealers in leaf tobacco, 
except retail dealers in leaf tobacco, as here- 
inafter defined, shall each pay twenty tive dol- 
lars. Lvery person shali ve regarded as a 
dealer in leaf tobacco whose business it is, for 
himself or on commission, to sell, or offer for 
sale, or consign for sale on commission, leaf 
| tobacco; and payment of a special tax as 
| dealer in tobacco, manufacturer of tobacco, 


tobacco of his own production, or tobacco 
received by him as rent from tenants who have 
produced the same on his land. But nothing 
in this section shall be construed to exempt 
from a special tax any farmer or planter who 
shall, by peddling or otherwise, seli leaf to- 
bacco at retail directly to consumers, or who 
shail sell or assign, consign, transfer, or dis- 
pose of to persons other than those who have 
paid a special tax as leaf dealers or manufac- 
turers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or to per- 
sons purchasing leaf tobacco for export. And 
it shail be the duty of every farmer or planter 
producing and seling leaf tobacco, on demand 
ofany internal revenue officer, or other au- 
thorized agent of the Treasury Department, 
to furnish said officer or agent a true and cor- 
rect statement, verified by oath or affirmation, 
of all his sales of leaf tobacco, the number 
of hogsheads, cases, or pounds, with the name 
and residence, in each instance, of the per- 
son to whom sold, and the place to which 1t is 
shipped. And any such farmer or planter who 
shall wilfully refuse to furnish such informa- 
tion, or who shall knowingly make false state- 
ments as to any of the facts aforesaid, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding five 
hundred dollars.”’ 

Dealers in leaf tobacco shall hereafter sell 
only to other dealers who have paid a special 
tux as such, and to manufacturers of tobacco, 
snuff, or cigars, and to such persons as are 
known to be purchasers of leaf tobacco for 
export. 

Retail dealers in leaf tobacco shall each pay 
five hundred dollars, and, if their anuual sales 
exceed one thousand dollars, shall each pay, 
in addition thereto, fifty cents for every dollar 


i| in exeess of one thousand dollars of their sales. 


Every person shall be regarded as a retail 
dealer in leaf tobacco whose business It 1s to 
sell leaf tobacco in quantities less than an ori- 
ginal hogshead, case, or bale; or who shall sell 
directly to consumers. or to persons other than | 
dealers in leaf tobacco, who have paid a spe- 
cial tax as such; or to manufacturers of to- 
bacco, snuff, or cigars who have paid a special | 
tax; or to persons who purchase in original | 


inserting in lieu thereof the following words: | 


packages for export. Retail dealers in leaf 


l 


tobacco shall also keep a book, and='enter 
therein daily their purchases and. sales, in a 
form and manner to be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, which: book 
shall be open at all times for the inspection 
of any revenue officer. 

Dealers in tobacco shall each pay five dol- 
lars. Every person whose business it: is to 
sell, or offer for sale, manufactured tobacco, 
souff, or cigars, shall be regarded as a dealer 
in tobacco, and the payment of a special tax 
as a wholesale or retail Hiquor-dealer, or the 
payment of any other special tax, shall not 
relieve any person who sells: manufactured 
tobacco and cigars from the payment of this 
tax: Provided, That. no manufacturer. of -to- 
bacco, snuff, or cigars shall be required to. pay 
a special tax as.dealerin maufactured tobacco 
and cigars for selling his own products. at the 
place of manufacture. : ons 

Manufacturers of tobacco shall each pay ten 
dollars. Every person whose business. it is to 
manufacture tobacco or snuff for. himself, or 
who shallemploy others to manufacture tobacco 
or snuff, whether such manufacture. shali. be 
by cutting, pressing, grinding, crashing, or 
rabbing of any raw or leaf tobacco, or. ovher- 
wise preparing raw or leaf tobacco, or manu- 
factured or pardally manufactured tobacco or 
snuff, or the putting up for useor consumption 
of scraps, waste, clippings, stems, or deposits 
of tobacco resulting from any process of hand-° 
ling tobacco, shall be regarded as.a manufac- 
turer of tobacco. ke 3 

Manufacturers of cigars shall each pay ten 
dollars. - Every person whose business it is to 
make or manufacture cigars for himself, or who 
shall employ others to make or manufacture 
cigars, shall be regarded asa manufacturer.of 
cigars. No special-tax receipt shali be issued 
to any manutacturer of cigars until he shall 
have given the bond required by law. Every 
person whose business it is to make cigars for 
others, either for pay, upon commission, on 
shares, or otherwise, from material furnished 
by others, shall be regarded as a cigar-maker. 
Every cigar-maker shall cause his name and 
residence to be registered, without previous 
demand, with the assistant assessor of the 
division in which such cigar-maker. shall be 
employed; and any manufacturer of cigars 
employing any cigar-maker who shall have 
neglected or refused to make. such registry, 
shall, on conviction, be fined five dollars for 
each day that such cigar-maker so offending, 
by neglect or refusal to register, shall be em- 
ployed by bim. 

& Peddlers of tobacco shall be classified and 
rated as follows, to wit: when travelling with 
more than two horses, mules, or other animals, 
the first class, and shall pay fifty dollars; 
when traveiling with two horses, mules, or 
other animals, the second class, and shall pay 
twenty-five dollars; when travelling with oue 
horse, mule, or other animal, the third. class, 
and shall pay fifteen dollars; when travelling 
on foot or by public conveyauce, the fourth 
class, and sball pay ten dollars. Any person 
who sells or offers to sell and deliver manufac- 
tured tobacco, snuff, or cigars, travelling from 
place to place, iu the town or through the coun- 
try, shail be regarded as a peddier of tobacco. 
Every peddler of tobacco, before commencing, 
or, if already commenced, before continuing 
to peddie tobacco, suall furnish to the collector 
of his district a statement accurately setting 
forth the place of his residence, and, if in a 
city, the streetand number of the street. where 
he resides; also the State or States through 
which he proposes to travel; the mode of 
travel, whether on foot, by public conveyance, 
or to travel with oue, two, or more horses, 
mules, or other avimals; to state also whether 
he proposes to sell his own manufactures or 
manufactures of others, and, if he selis jor 
other parties, to name the person or persons 
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for whom he sells. He shall also give a bond 
in the sum of two thousand dollars, to be 
approved by the collector of the district, that 
he will not engage in any attempt, by himself 
or by collusion with others, to defraud the 
Government of any tax on tobacco, snuff, or 
cigars; that he will neither sell, nor offer for 
sale-any tobacco, snuff, or cigars, except in 
original and full packages, as the law requires 
the same to be put up and prepared by the 
manufacturer for sale, or for removal for sale 
or consumption, and except such packages of 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars as bear the manu- 
facturer’s label or caution notice, and his legal 
marks and brands, and genuine internal rev- 
enue stamps which have never before been used. 
Every peddler of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, trav- 
elling with a wagon shall affix and keep on the 
same, in a conspicuous place, a sign painted in 
oil-colors, or gilded, giving his full name, 
business, and collection district, and shall 
obtain a certificate from the collector of the 
district, who is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue the same, giving the name of the ped- 
dier, his residence, the class of his special-tax 
. receipt, and the fact of his having filed the 
required bond; and every person peddling 
tobacco shall, on demand of any officer of in- 
ternal revenue, produce and exhibit said col- 
lector’s certificate, and, unless he shall do so, 
may be taken and deemed not to have paid the 
special tax, nor otherwise to have complied 
with the law. And in case any peddler shall 
refuse to exhibit bis or her receipt as afore- 
said, when demanded by any officer of interval 
revenue, said officer may seize the horse, or 
mule, wagon and contents, or pack, bundle, 
or basket of any person so refusing; and the 
assessor of the district in which the seizure has 
occurred may, on ten days’ notice, published 
in any newspaper in the district, or served 
ersonally on the peddier, or at his dwelling- 
fouse, require such peddler to show cause, if 
any he has, why the horses or mules, wagon 
and contents, pack, bundle, or basket so seized 
shall not beforfeited; and in case no sufficient 
cause is shown the assessor may direct a for- 
feiture, and issue an order to the collector, or 
to any deputy collector of the district, for the 
sale of the property so forfeited; and the same, 
after payment of the expenses of the proceed- 
ings, shall be paid to the collector for the use 
of the United States; and all such special taxes 
shall become due on the first day of May in 
each year, or on commencing business; and 
if such peddier shall not have paid the special 
. tax for the current year be shall pay the same 
within thirty days after the passage of this act. 
In the former case the tax shall be reckoned 
for one year, and in the latter case propor- 
tionately for that part of the year from the first 
day of the month in which the liability to a 
special tax commenced to the first day of May 
following. And any person who sball, after 
the passage of this act, be found peddling to- 
bacco, snuff, or cigars, without having given 
the bond, or without having previously obtained 
the collector’s certificate as herein provided, 
or who shall sell tobacco, snuff, or cigars other- 
wise than in original and full packages as put 
up by the manufacturer; or who shall have in 
his possession any internal revenue stamp or 
stamps which have been removed from any box 
or other.package of tobacco, snuitf, or cigars, 
or any empty or partially emptied box or other 
package which has been used for tobacco, snuff, 
or cigars, the stamp or stamps on which have 
not been destroyed ; or shall fail to have attixed 
to his wagon, in a conspicuous place, a sign, 
painted in oil-colors, or gilded, giving his full 
name, business, and collection district, shall, 
for each such offence, on conviction, be fined 
not less than one bandred dollars ner more 
than live hundred dollars, or imprisoned not 
less than six months nor more than one year, 
or both, at the discretion of the court.” 


$ 


That section sixty be amended by adding at 
the end of the section the following words, to 
wit: ‘‘Andif any manufacturer of tobacco, 
snuff, or cigars shall sell, or remove for sale 
or consumption, any tobacco, snuff, or cigars 
upon which a tax is required to be paid by 
stamps, without the use of the proper stamps, 
in addition to the other penalties imposed by 
Jaw for such sale or removal, it shall be the 
duty of the proper assessor orassistantassessor, 
or any internal revenue officer detailed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for that 
purpose, within a period of not more than two 
years after such sale or removal, upon such 
information as he can obtain, to estimate the 
amount of tax which has been omitted to be 
paid, and to makean assessment therefor, and 
certify the same to the collector. And the sub- 
sequent proceedings for collection shall be in 
all respects like those for the collection of 
taxes upon manufactures and productions.’’ 

That section sixty-two be amended by strik- 
ing out after the words ‘‘ or in bladders” the 
words ‘‘containing not exceeding ten pounds 
each, or, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word ‘‘ and ;’’ in the paragraph relating to fine- 
cut chewing tobacco, by striking out the word 
‘tone half; in the paragraph relating to 
smoking tobacco, by inserting after the words 
‘all smoking tobacco’ the words ‘‘and all 
cut and granulated tobacco other than fine- 
cut chewing, and shorts, the refuse of fine-cut 
chewing ;’’ also, in the same paragraph, by 
inserting after the words ‘‘ refuse scraps’’ the 
words ‘clippings, cuttings,” and by striking 
out from the last paragraph the words ‘‘ or the 
proprietor’s name and his trade-mark,” and 
by adding at the end of said paragraph the 
following words: * And provided further, 
hat fine-cut shorts, the refuse of fine-cut 
chewing tobacco, refuse scraps, clippings, cut- 
tings, and sweepings of tobacco may be sold 
in bulk as material, and without the payment 
of tax, by one manufacturer directly to another 
manufacturer, or for export, under such re- 
strictions, rules, and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe: 
And provided further, ‘That wood, metal, 
paper, or other materials may be used separ- 
ately or in combination for packing tobacco, 
snuff, and cigars, under such regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Kevenue may 
establish.” 7 

That section sixty-three be amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘and the sum ‘of the 
said bond may be increased, from time to 
time, and additional sureties required by the 
collector, under the instructions of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following words: ‘‘addi- 
tional sureties may be required by the col- 
lector, from time to time, but the penal sum 
of said bond shall not be computed by him in 
excess of the sum of twenty thousand dollars, 
except under special instructions of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue.” 

That section sixty-seven be amended by 
striking out the word ‘¢ warehouse” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word ‘export ;”’ 
also, by adding to the end of the said section 
the following: **That such stamps as may be 
required to stamp tobacco, snuff, or cigars, 
sold under the distraint by any collector of 
internal revenue, or for stamping any tobacco, 
snuff, or cigars which may have been aban- 
doned, condemned, or forfeited, and sold by 
order of court-or of any Government officer 
for the benefit of the United States, may, 
under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall prescribe, 
be used by the collector making such sale, or 
furnished by a collector to a United States 
marshal, or toany other Government officer 
making sach sale for the benefit of the United 
States, without making payment for said 
stamps so used or delivered; and any revenue 
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collector using or furnishing stamps in man- 
ner as aforesaid, on presenting vouchers sat- 
isfactory to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, shall.be allowed credit for the same in 
settling his stamp account with the Depart 
ment: And provided. further, That in case it 
shall appear that any abandoned, condemned, 
or forfeited tobacco, snuff, or cigars, when 
offered for sale, will not bring a price eqnal to 
the tax due and payable thereon, such goods 
shall not be sold for consumption in the United 
States; and upon application made to the 
Commissioner of - Internal Revenue, he is 
authorized and hereby directed to order the 
destruction of such tobacco, snuff, or cigars 
by the officer in whose custody and control 
the same may be at the time, and in such man- 
ner and under such regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe.” 

That section sixty-nine be amended by in- 
serting after the words ‘‘or imitation of any 
stamp required by this act’? the words "or 
any stamp or stamps which have been pre- 
viously used.” 

That section seventy-one be amended by 
striking out, where they occur, the words “ or 
in a bonded warehouse,’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “or while in transfer under 
bond or a collector’s permit, from any manu- 
factory, store, or warehouse, to a vessel for 
exportation to a foreign country.” 

That section seventy-two be amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘the stamped portion 
thereof,” and, where they occur the first time, 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘the stamp 
or stamps thereon,” and where the same words 
occur the second time, insert instead thereof 
the words t‘ the stamp or stamps taken from 
any such empty box, bag, vessel, wrapper, 
or envelope of any kind;’’ also, by inserting 
in the last sentence, after the words ‘‘ emp- 
tied, or partially emptied,” the words ‘or 
shall have in bis possession, or shall affix 
to any box or other package any stamp or 
stamps which have been previously used, or 
who shall sell, gr offer for sale, any box or 
other package of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, 
having affixed thereto any fraudulent, spurious, 
imitation, or counterfeit stamp or stamps, or 
stamp ‘or stamps that have:been previously 
used, or shall sell from any such fraudulently 
stamped box or package, or shall have in his 
possession any box or package as aforesaid, 
knowing the same to be fraudulently stamped.” 

That section seventy-three be amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following, to wit: 
“ That manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars 
intended for immediate exportation, after be- 
ing properly inspected, marked, and branded, 
may be removed from the manufactory in 
bond without having affixed thereto internal 
revenue stamps indicating the payment of the 
tax thercon. The removal from the manu- 
factory of such tobacco, souff, and cigars shall 
be made under such rules and regulations, and 
after making such entries and executing and 
filing, with the collector of the district from 
which the removal is to be made, such bonds 
and bills of lading, and giving such other 
additional security as may be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
All tobacco, snuff, and cigars intended for 
immediate export as aforesaid, before being 
removed from the manufactory, shall have 
affixed to each package an engraved stamp, 


i indicative of such intention, to be provided 


and furnished to the several collectors as in 
the case of others stamps, and to be charged 
to them and accounted for in the same manners 
and forthe expense attending the providing 
and affixing of such stamps, ten cens for exact 


i package so stamped shall be paid to the col- 
i 2 
i lector on making the entry for such transport- 


ation. When the manufacturer shall have 
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made the proper entries, filed the bonds, and 
otherwise complied with all the requirements 
of the law and regulations as herein pro- 
vided, the collector shall issue to him a per- 
mit for the removal, said permit accurately 
describing the tobacco, suuff, and cigars to be 
shipped, the number and kind of packages, 
the number of pounds, the amount of tax, the 
marks and brands, the State and collection 
district from which the same are shipped, 
and the number of the manufactory and the 
manufacturer’s name, together with the port 
from which the said tobacco, snuff, and cigars 
are to be exported, and the route or routes over 
which the same are to be sent to the port of 
shipment, andthe name of the vessel or line by 
which they are to be conveyed to the foreign 
port. The bonds required to be given for the 
exportation of the tobacco, suuff, and cigars 
shall be cancelled upon the presentation of the 
proper certificates that said tobacco, snuff, and 
cigars have been landed at any port without 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or upon 
satisfactory proofthat after shipment the same 
were lost at sea.” 

That section seventy-four be amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting iu lieu thereof the following, to wit: 
“ That from and after the date on which this 
act takes effect there shall be an allowance of 
drawback on tobacco, snuff, and cigars on 
which the internal tax has been paid by suit- 
able revenue stamps affixed to the same before 
removal from the place of manufacture, when 
the sume are exported, equal in amount to the 
value of the stamps fouud to have been so 
affixed, the evidence that the stamps were so 
affixed, and the amount of tax so paid, and 
of the subsequent exportation of the said 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars, to be ascertained 
under such rules and regulations as shall be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Any sum or sums found to be due 
under the provisions of this section shali be 
paid by the warrant of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the Treasurer of the United 
States, out of any money arising from internal 
duties not otherwise appropriated: Provided, 
That no claim for an allowance of drawback 
shall be entertained or allowed for a sum less 
than fifty dollars, nor except upon evidence 
satisfactory to the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue that the stamps affixed to the tobacco, 
snuff, or cigars alleged to have been exported 
were totally destroyed before the shipment 
thereof, and that the same have been landed 
in a foreign country or lost at sea, and have 
not. been relanded within the limits of the 
United States. All tobacco and snuff now 
stored in any export bonded warehouse shail, 
on and after July first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, be subject to the same tax asis 
provided by this act, and shall, within six 
months after the passage of this act, be with- 
drawn from such warehouse upon payment of 
the tax, or for export under the regulations 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue now 
in force concerning withdrawals of tobacco 
and snuff from bonded warehouses. And any 


tobacco or snuff remaining in any export |; 


bonded warehouse for a period of more than 
six months after the passage of this act shall 
be forfeited to the United States, and shall be 
sold or disposed of for the benelit of thesame 
in such manner as shall be prescribed by the 
Commissiouer of Internal Revenue under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 
That section eighty-nine be amended by 
inserting in the last sentence after the words 
“false or fraudulent or counterfeit stamp’ 
the following words: ‘tor who shall afix to 
any box containing cigars a stamp in the simil- 
itude or likeness of any stamp required to be 
used by the laws of the United States, whether 
the same shall be a customs or internal reve- 


l 


| nine of the act of June thirtieth, eighteen 


| six, be amended by striking out the proviso at 
j the end thereof. f : 
Sec, 85. That so much of section ninety- || 


nue stamp; or who shall buy, receive, or have 
in his possession any cigars on which the tax 
to which they are liable has not been paid.” 
That section one hundred be amended by 
adding thereto the following words: ‘and 
every collector of internal revenue from whose 
district any distilled spirits, tobacco, snuff, or 
cigars shall be shipped in bond, under the 


provisions of this act, shall render a monthly 
account of the same to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, showing the amount of 
each article produced and shipped in bond, 
the amounts of which the exportation is com- 
pleted according to law, and the amount re- 
maining unaccounted for at the end of each 
month; also any excesses or deficiencies on | 
the amounts originally reported as shipped.” 
Sec. 32. That any person, firm, company, 
or corporation who shall exercise or carry on 
the business of a manufacturer of tobacco, 
snuff, or cigars, dealer in manufactured to- | 


bacco, dealer in leaf tobacco, or retail dealer |} 


in leaf tobacco, without having paid a special 
tax therefor, as provided by law, shall, besides | 
being liable to the paymentof the tax, on con- 
viction, be fined not more than five hundred 
dollars, or ¢o be imprisoned for a term of not 
more than one year, or both, at ihe discretion | 
of the court. 

Sec. 33. That whenever any stamped box | 
containing cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes, shall | 
be emptied, it shall be the duty of the person | 
in whose hands the same may be to destroy | 
uiterly the stamp or stamps thereon. And 
any person who shall wilfully neglect or refuse 
so to do shall, for each such offence, on con: 
viction, be fined not exceeding fifty dollars 
and imprisoned not less than ten days nor 
more than six months. And any person who 
shall fraudulently give away or accept from | 
another, or who shall sell, buy, or use for 
packiug cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes, any 
such stamped box, shall for each such offence, 
on conviction, ba fined not exceeding one 
hundred dollars and be imprisoned not more 
thau one year. 

Sec. 34. That section onehundred and sixty- 


hundred and sixty-four, as amended by the act | 
of July thirteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


four of the act entitled “An act to provide |i 
internal revenue to support the Government, | 
to pay interest on the public debt, and for 
other purposes,” approved June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and all acts 
and parts of acts amendatory of said section, 
as impose a tax ou gas, made of coal wholly 
or in part, or of any other material, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

‘Sec. 36. That on and after the first day of 
October, eighteen huudred and seventy-two, 
all the taxes imposed by stamps under and by 
virtue of schedule B of section one hundred || 
and seventy of the act approved June thirtieth, |! 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and the sev- 
eral acis amendatory thereof, be, and the 
same are hereby repealed, excepting only.the |! 
tax of two cents on bank checks, drafts, or | 


holder of any instrument of writing of what- 
ever kind and description which has been 
made or issued without being daly stamped, 
or with a defunct [deficient] stamp; may make 
application to any colleetor of internal-reve- 
nue, and that upon such application such col- 
lector shall thereupon affix the stamp provided 
by such holder upon such instrument of .writ- 
ing as [is] required by law to be put upon the 
same, and subject to the provisions of section 
one hundred and fifty-eight of the internal 
revenue laws... ‘ 3 
‘Sec. 37. That the taxes imposed by section 
one hundred and ten of the act entitled. “An 
act to provide internal revenue tọ support the 
Government, to pay interest on the. public 
debt, and for other purposes,” approved June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, as 
amended by section nine of the act of Jaly 
thirteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, to 
reduce internal taxation and to amend :the act 
aforesaid and acts amendatory thereof, upon 
the deposits, capital, and circulation of baiks, 
or persons, associations, companies, or Cor- 
porations engaged in the business of banking, 
shall hereafter be paid semi-annually, on the 
first day of January and the first day of July ; 
but the same shall be calculated at. the rate 
per month as prescribed by said section, so 
that the tax for six months shall not be less 
than the aggregate would be if the said taxes 
were collected monthly, as prescribed by said 
section. And the words ‘ capital employed,” 
in said section, shall not include money bor- 
rowed or received from day to, day,- in the 
usual course of business, from any person not 
a partner of or interested in the said bank, 
association, or firm. And the exemption from 
tax, authorized by said section, of deposits 
of less than five hundred dollars, made in the 
name of one person, in associations or com- 
panies known as provident institutions, sav- 


| ings banks, savings finds, or savings insti- 


tutions, is hereby extended to deposits .so 
made of not exceeding two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 38. That the purposes. of a charitable 
character mentioned in section twenty-seven 
of the act of July fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, are intended, and‘are hereby 
construed, to include all devises and legacies 
to associations, trustees, societies, and corpora- 


; tions established or carried on for any benevo- 


lent, religious, or charitable object without a 
view to pecuniary profit. 

Sec. 39. That so much of section one kun- 
dred and seventy-nine of the act of July thir- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, as 
provides for moieties to informers be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed ; and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby 
authorized to pay such sums, not exceeding 
in the aggregate the amount appropriated 
therefor, as may, in his judgment, be deemed 
necessary for detecting and bringing to trial 
and punishment persons guilty of violating the 
internal revenue laws, or conniving atthe . 
same, in cases where such expenses. are not 
otherwise provided for by law; and for this 
purpose there is hereby appropriated one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, out of any money in the 


|| Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Sec. 40. That section sixty-three of the act 
approved July thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, entitled ‘‘ An act to reduce in- 
ternal taxation, and to amend an act entitled 
‘ An act to provide internal revenue to support 
the Government, to pay interest on the public 
debt, and for other purposes,’ approved June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-fuur, and 
acts amendatory thereof,’’ be. amended by 
striking out the words * three hundred ’’ where 
ever they occur therein, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “five bundred;’’? and by 
striking out the words.‘‘ under any of the pro- 
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-visions of this act, or of any aet to which this 
is an amendment,’’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words ‘under the provisions of any 
internal revenue act.’’ 

Src. 41: Thatsection one hundred and sixty- 
one of the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
internal revenue to support the Government, 
to. :pay interest on the public debt, and for 
other purposes,’’? approved June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, be amended 
by striking out the words ‘this act,’’ occur- 
ring after the words ‘‘ stamps issued under 
thé provisions of,’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words ‘‘any internal revenue act.” 

Src. 42. That all internal taxes now assessed 
-or liable to be assessed against, but not col- 
lected from, ship-builders as manufacturers, 
under section four of the act of March thirty- 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, enti- 
tled “‘ An act to exempt certain manufactures 
from ‘internal tax, and for other purposes,” 
for sales of vessels, be, and the same are 
hereby, remitted, and no further assessments 
shall be made on account thereof. 

Sec. 43. That prior to the first day of Janu- 
ary, ‘eighteen hundred and seventy-three, it 
shall be the duty of the President, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed, to reduce the 
internal revenue districts in the United States 
to not exceeding eighty in number, and for 
that purpose he may unite two or more dis- 
tricts, or States, or Territories, into one dis- 
trict, and'he shall designate from among the 
existing revenue officers one collector and 
one assessor for each new district, or at his 
discretion he may, by and with the advice and 
consent’of the Senate, nominate and appoint 
new officers for such new district; and the col- 
lector and agsessorso designated or appointed 
shall give bond according to law, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and required, prior to the first day of Jana- 
uary, eighteen hundred and seventy three, to 
reduce the number of internal revenue assist- 
ant assessors, inspectors, gaugers, store-keep- 
ers, and the clerks and employees in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau to as small a nuinber 
as is consistent with the performance of the 
reduced duties of the service, and that he 
report to Congress at its next session the re- 
duction made under this act, and such further 
changes: in the organization of the internal 
revenue service as will promote its efficiency 
and economy. 

Sec. 44. That all suits and proceedings for 
the recovery of any internal tax alleged to 
have been erroneously assessed or collected, 
or any. penalty claimed to have been collected 
without authority, or for any sum which itis 
alleged was excessive, or in any manner 
wrongfully collected, shall be brought within 
two years next after the cause of action ac- 
crued: and not after; and all claims for the 
refunding of any internal tax or penalty shall 
be presented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue within two years next after the cause 
of action accrued and not after: Provided, 
That actions for claims, which have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act, shall be com- 
menced in the courts or presented to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue within one 
year from the date of said passage: And pro- 
vided further, That where a claim shali be 
pending before said Commissioner the claim- 
aut may bring his action within one year after 
such decision and not after: And provided 
Jurther, That no right of action barred by 
any statute now in force shall be revived by 
anything herein contained. 

Sec. 45. ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed carefully to 
revise and prepare tor publication the internal 
revenue laws in force after the passage of this 
act, with amendments incorporated in their 
proper places, conveniently arranged for refer- 
ence, and with a proper index; and that the 


same be printed as soor as practicable by the 
Congressional Printer. That ten thousand 
copies be printed, five thousand for the use of 
the House of Representatives, two thousand 
for the use of the Senate, and three thousand 
for the use of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Sec. 46. That all acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed: Provided, ‘That all the pro- 
visions of said act shall be in force for levying 
and collecting all taxes properly assessed, or 
liable to be assessed, or accruing under the 
provisions of former acts, the right to which 
has has already accrued, or which may here- 
after accrue, under said acts, and for main- 
taining, continuing, and enforcing liens, fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures incurred under and 
by virtue thereof. And this act shall not be 
construed to affect any act done, right accrued, 
or penalty incurred under former acts, but 
every such right is hereby saved ; and all suits 
and prosecutions for acts already done in vio- 
lation of any former act or acts of Congress 
relating to the subjects embraced in this act 
may be commenced or proceeded with in like 
manner as if this act had not been passed: 
Provided, That whenever the duty imposed 
by any existing law shall cease in consequence 
of any limitation therein contained before the 
respective provisions of this act sball take 
effect, the same duty or tax shall be, and is 
hereby, continued until such provisions of this 
act shall take effect; and where any act is 


hereby repealed. no duty or tax imposed: 


thereby shall be held to cease in consequence 
of such repeal until the respective correspond- 
ing provisions of this act shall take effect. 

Sec. 47. That this act shall take effect on 
the first day of August, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, except where otherwise provided. 
And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
hereby authorized to make, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, all such regu- 
lations not in conflict with any provision of 
law as may become necessary by reason of any 
changes in the internal.revenue laws made by 
this act. 

APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 
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Cuar. CCCXVI.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for the support of the Army for the 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support of the Army for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy three: 

For expenses of the Commanding General’s 
office, five thousand dollars. 

For expenses of recruiting and transporta- 
tion of recruits, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty doilars. 

For contingent expenses of the Adjutant 
General’s department at the headquarters of 
military divisions and departments, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the expenses of the signal service of 
the Army, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pay of the Army, and for payment to 
discharged soldiers for clothing not drawn, 
twelve million one hundred and five thousand 
five hundred and ninety-one dollars and thirty- 
two cents. 

For allowances to officers of the Army for 
transportation of themselves and their baggage, 
when travelling on duty, without troops, 
escorts or supplies, two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. 

For general expenses, such as compensation 
of witnesses while on court-martial service, 


and travelling expenses of paymasters’ clerks, 
and postage on letters and packages, and 
telegrams received and sent. by officers of the 
Army on public business, military commissions 
and courts of inquiry, one hundred thousand 
dollars. ` 

Forsubsistence of regular troops, engineers, 
and Indian scouts, two million seven hundred 
and seventy thousand nine handred and forty- 
four dollars. 

For regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, to wit: for the regular supplies 
of the quartermaster’s department, consisting 
of fuel for officers, enlisted men, guards, hos- 
pitals, storehouses, and offices; of forage in 
kind for the horses, mules, and oxen of the 
quartermaster’s department, at the several 
posts and stations, and with the armies in the 
field; for the horses of the several regiments 
of cavalry, the batteries of artiilery, and such 
companies of infantry and scouts as may 
be mounted,.and for the authorized number 
of officers’ horses, including bedding for the 
animals; of straw for soldiers’ bedding; and 
of stationery, including blank-books for the 
quartermaster’s department. certificates for 
discharged soldiers, blank forms for the pay 
and quartermaster’s departments, and for 
printing of division and department orders 
and reports, four million dollars. 

For incidental expenses, viz: for postage 
and telegrams or dispatches ; extra pay to sol- 
diers employed, under the direction of the 
guartermaster’s department, in the. erection 
of barracks, quarters, storehouse, and hos- 
pitals, in the construction of roads, and other 
constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days, under the acts of March second, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, 
eighteen hundred -and fifty-four, including 
those employed as clerks at division and de- 
partment headquarters; expenses of expresses 
to and from the frontier posts and armies in 
the field; of escorts to paymasters and other 
disbursing officers, and to trains where mili- 
tary escorts cannot be furnished ; expenses of 
the interment of officers killed in action, or 
who die when on duty in the field, or at posts 
on the frontiers, or at posts aud other places 
whemordered by the Secretary of War, and 
of non-commissioned officers and soldiers; 
authorized office furniture, hire of laborers in 
the quartermaster’s department, including the 
hire of interpreters, spies, and guides for the 
Army; compensation of clerks to officers of 
the quartermaster’s department; compensa- 
tion of forage and wagon masters authorized 
by the act of July fifth, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight ; for the apprehension of deserters, 
and the expense incident to their pursuit ; 
and for the following expenditures: required 
for the several regiments of cavalry, the bat- 
teries of light artillery, and such companies 
of infantry and scouts as may be mounted, 
namely: the purchase of travelling forges, 
blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and 
mule shoes and nails, iron and steel tor shoe- 
ing, hire.of veterinary surgeons, medicines for 
horses and mules, picket ropes, and for shoe- 
ing the horses of the corps named ; also, gen- 
erally, the proper and authorized expenses tor 
the movement and operations of an army not 
expressly assigned to any other department, 
one million two hundred thousand dollars, 

For purchase of horses for the cavalry and 
artillery, and for Indian scouts and for such 
infantry as may be mounted, three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including 
baggage of the troops when moving either by 
land or water; of clothing, camp, and garri- 
son equipage from the deputs of Philade phia 
and Jeffersonville to the several posts and 
Army depots, and from those depots to the 
troops in the field; of horse equipments and 
of subsistence stores from the places of pur- 
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chase, and from the places of delivery under | 
contract to such places as the circumstances 
of the service may require them to be sent; 
of ordnance, ordnance stores, and small-arms 
from the fuunderies and armories to the arse- 
nals, fortifications, frontier posts, and Army 
depots ; freight, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages ; 
the purchase and hire of horses, mules, oxen, 
and harness, and the purchase and repair of 
wagons, carts, and drays, and of ships and 
other sea-going vessels, and boats required for 
the transportation of supplies and for garrison 
purposes; for drayage and cartage at the sev- 
eral posts, hire of teamsters, transportation of 
funds for the pay and other disbursing depart- 
ments ; the expense of sailing public transports 
on the various rivers, the Guif of Mexico, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific; for procuring water 
at. such posts as, from their situation, require 
it to be brought from a distance; and for clear- 
ing roads and removing obstructions from 
roads, barbors, and rivers to the extent which 
may be required for the actual operations of 
the troops in the field, four million dollars. 

For hire of quarters for officers on military 
duty, bire of quarters for troops, of storehouses 
for the safe-keeping of military stores, of offices, 
and of grounds fur camps and for summer can- 
tonments, and for temporary frontier stations ; 
for the construction of temporary huts and 
siables; and for repairing public buildings at 
established posts, one million two bundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For construction and repairs of hospitals, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For heating aud cooking stoves, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For purchase and manufacture of clothing, 
camp and garrison equipage, and for preserv- 
ing and repacking stock of clothing, camp and 
garrison equipage, and materials on hand at 
the Schuytkill arsenal and other depots, seven 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 

For the necessary expeuses of such sales of 
stores or material belonging to the Army estab- 
lishment as may be authorized by law, ten - 
thousand dollars. i 

For esiablishing and maintaining national 
miliary cemeteries, two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. ; 

For Army contingencies, namely, such ex- 
penses as are not provided for by otber esti- 
mates, embracing all branches of the miiitary 
service, seventy-five thousand dollars. 


For purchase of medical and hospital sup- | 
plies, pay of private physicians employed in | 


emergencies, hire of hospital attendants, ex- 
penses of purveyiug depots, of medical exam- 
ining boards, and incidental expenses of the 
medical department, three hundred thousand 
dollars. , 

For, providing surgical apparatus or appli- 
ances for the relief of persons disabled in the 
military and naval service of the United States 
and not included within the terms of any law 
granting artilicial limbs or other special relief, 
ten thousand dollars, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War: Pro- 
vided, Tbatareport shall be made to Congress 
atiis next annual session, showing the name 
aud residence of each person relieved, and the 
nature and cost of the apparatus provided. 

For the Army Medical Museum and medical 
and uther necessary works for the library of the 
Surgeon General's oflice, ten thousand dollars. 

Engineer department at Willett’s point: 

For protection of ponton boats, remodelling 
ponton material, and for current expenses ot 
depot, five thousand dollars. ue 

For modification and repair of buildings, 
five thousand dollars. 

Vor erection of new chapel, five thousand 
dollare. i 

For repairs of instruments for general ser- 


vice of the corps of engineers, ten thousand 
dollars, 


. of rents, tolls, fuel, and lights; of stationery | 


‘vice, including those attending practical trials | 
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For purchase of siege and mining material, | 
and for simple photographie apparatus for i} 
copying maps, one thousand doliars. | 

For expenses of trials with torpedoes for | 
harbor and land defence, and material for 
same, ten thousand dollars. | 

For the ordnance service required to defray | 
the current expenses at the arsenals ; of re- | 
ceiving stores and issuing arms and other ord- ! 
nance supplies ; of police and office duties; | 
| 


and office furniture; of tools and instruments 
for use; of public animals, forage, and vehi- | 
cles ; incidental expenses of the ordnance ser- | 


and tests of ordnance, small-arms, and other | 
ordnance supplies, two hundred thousand dol- | 
lars. | 

For manufacturing metallic ammunition for 
small-arms, one hundred and twenty-five thou- | 
sand dolars. | 

For overbauling, preserving, and cleaning 
new ordnance stores on band in the arsenals, 
seventy five thousand dollars. i 

For sea- coast cannon, and carriages for the 
same, one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For experiments and tests of heavy rifled 
ordnance, two hundred and seventy thousand | 
dollars: Provided, that this appropriation | 
shall be applied to at least three models of |, 
heavy orduance, to be designated by a board || 
of officers to be appointed by the Secretary |; 
of War. which report sbalil include both | 
classes, breech and muzzie loading cannon, 
and the powder and projectiles necessary for 
testing the same shall be supplied from stores |; 
on band. ij 

For constructing and testing Moffat’ s breech- |; 
loading field pieces, eight thousand dollars ; | 
and for testing James Crocket’s graduating and 
accelerating cartridge, and for experimenting 
with patent metalic cartridge of Willis E. |} 
Moore, and other improvementsin ammunition, | 
five thousand doliars. | 

For purchase and manufacture of other ord- | 
nance stores to fill requisition of troops, fiity | 
thousand dollars. 

For manufacture of arms at the national 
armory, one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shail be expended until a breech- 
loading system for muskets and carbines shall || 
have been adopted for the military service |! 
upon the recommendation of the board to be || 
appointed by the Secretary of War, which || 
board sbalil consist of not less than five oti- | 
cers, as follows: one general officer, one ord- 
nance officer, and three officers of the line, | 
one to be taken from the cavalry, one from 
the infantry, and one from the artillery: And |} 
provided further, That the system, when so | 
adopted, shall be the only one to be used by | 
the ordnance department in the manufacture | 
of muskets and carbines for the military ser- | 

| 
i 
i 


| 

| 
vice, and no royalty shall be paid by the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States for the use of | 
said patent to any of its officers or employees, || 
or for any patent in which said officers or}; 
employees may be directly or indirectly inter- | 
> t 

{ 

i 

i 

| 

| 


ested. : | 
Sec. 2. That hereafter it sball be illegal to 

brand, mark, or tattoo on the body of any sol- i 

dier by sentence of court-martial, and the word ! 

‘ corporeal”? shall be stricken from the forty- |! 

fiith of the rules and articles for the govern: | 

ment of the armies of the United States. 
Approven, Jane 6, 1872. 


Cuar. CCOXXI.—An Actto continue the Act | 
to authorize the Settlement of the Accounts 
of Officers of the Army and Navy. i 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the act to authorize 


| ted States, conditioned for the faithful 


li ping commissioner. 3 ‘ 
|| sioner sball provide a seal with which 


i which he is commissioned. 
| either printed or written, 


the settlement of the accounts of the officers 
of the Army and Navy, approved Juné twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy, shall 
continue and be in force for two years from 
June twenty-third, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two, and no longer. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuap.CCCXXIf.—An Act to authorize the 
Appointment of Shipping Commissioners by 
the several Cireuit Courts of the United 
States, to superintend the shipping and dis- 
charge of Seamen engaged in Merchant 
Ships belonging to the United States, and 
for the further protection of Seamen. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the several circuit 
courts of the United States, in which circuits 
there is a sea-port or sea-ports for which there 
is a collector of customs, or in which there is 
a port of entry, shall appoint a commissioner 
for such sea- port within their respective cir- 
cuits asin their judgment may require the same, 
and which shalt also be ports of ocean navi- 
gation; such commissionérs to be termed 


| “shipping commissioners ;’? and may, from 


time to time, remove from office any of the 
said commissioners whom it may have reason 
to believe does not properly perform bis duties; 
and shall provide for the proper performance 
of such duties until another person. is duly 
appointed in his place; shall regulate the mode 
of conducting business in the shipping offices 
to be established by the shipping commission- 
ers as hereinafter provided; and shall have 
fall and complete control over the same, sub- 
ject. to the provisions herein contained. 

Sec. 2. That every shipping commissioner 
so appointed shall enter into bonds to the Uni- 
er- 
formance of the duties required in his office, 
for a sum, in the discretion of the circuit judge, 
of not less than five thousand dollars, with two 
good and sufficient securities therefor, to be 
approved by said judge; and shall take and 
subscribe the following oath before entering 
upon the duties of his office: “Ido solemnly 
swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I 


| will support the Constitution of the United 


States; and that I will truly and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of a shipping commissioner 
to the best of my ability, and according to 
law.” Said oath shall be indorsed on the com- 
mission or certificate of appointment, and 
signed by him, and certified by the officer be- 


| fore whom such oath or affirmation shall have 


been taken, we! B 
Sxec. 8. That any shipping commissioner 
may engage a clerk or clerks to assist him in 


| the transaction of the business of the shipping 
| oftice, at his own proper cost, and may, in 


case of necessity, depute such clerk or clerks 
to act for bim in his official capacity; but the 
shipping commissioner shall be held responsi- 


| ble for the acts of every such clerk or deputy, 


and will be personally liable for any penalties 


such clerk or deputy may incur by the viola- 


tion of avy of the provisions of this act; and 


| all acts done by a clerk, as such deputy, shall 


be as valid and binding as if done by the ship- 
Each shipping commis- 
he shall 
authenticate all his official acts, on which seal 
shall be engraved the arms of the United States 
and the name of the sea-port or district for 
Any instrument, 
purporting to be the 
official act of a shipping commissioner, and 
purporting to be under the seal and signature 


of such shipping commissioner, shall be re- 


ceived as prima facie evidence of the official 
character of such instrument, and of the trath 
of the facts therein set forth. 

Sec, 4, That every shipping commissioner 
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shall lease, rent, or procure at his own cost, 
suitable premises for the transaction of busi- 
ness, and forthe preservation of the books and 
other documents connected therewith, and 
which premises shall be styled '‘ the shipping 
commissioner’s office.” And the general busi- 
ness of a shipping commissioner shall be, 
first, to afford facilities for engaging seamen 
by keeping a register of their names and char- 
acters; secondly, tosuperintend their engage- 
ment and discharge, in. manner hereinafter 
mentioned; thirdly, to provide means for se- 
curing the presence on board at the proper 
times of men who are so engaged.; fourthly, 
to facilitate the making of apprenticeships 
to the sea service; and to perform such other 
duties relating to merchant seamen and mer- 
chant ships as are hereby, or may hereafter, 
under the powers herein contained, be commit- 
ted to him. 

. Sec. 5. That such fees, not exceeding the 
sums specified in the table marked ‘‘ A’? in the 
schedule hereto annexed, shall be payable 
upon all engagements and discharges effected 
before shipping commissioners as hereinatter 
mentioned, and such shipping commissioners 
shall cause a scale of the fees payable to be 
prepared, and to be. conspicuously placed in the 
shipping office; and the shipping commis- 
sioner may refuse to proceed with any engage- 
ment or discharge unless the fees payable 
thereon are first paid. : 

Sec. 6. That every owner, consignee, agent, 
or master of a ship engaging or discharging 
any seamen or seaman in a shipping office, or 
betore a shipping commissioner, shall pay to 
the shipping commissioner the whole of the 
fees hereby made payable in respect of such 
engagement or discharge, and may, for the 
purpose of in part reimbursing himself, deduct 
in respect of each such engagement or dis- 
charg, from the wages of all. persons (except 
apprentices) so engaged or discharged, aud 
retain any sums not exceeding the sums speci- 
fied in that. behalf in the table marked ‘‘ B” 
in the schedule hereto annexed. 

Sxc.'7. That any shipping commissioner, 
or any clerk or employee in any* shipping 
office, who shall demand or receive any re- 
mauneration. whatever, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for hiring or supplying any seaman for 
auy merchant ships, excepting the lawful fees 
payable under this act, shall, for every such 
offence, incur, a penalty not exceeding. two 
hundred dollars. i 

Sec, 8. ‘That in the case of any place or port 
in which no shipping commissioner shall have 
been appointed, then the whole or any part 
of the business of a shipping commissioner 
shall be conducted by the collector or deputy 
collector of customs of such place or port; and 
in respect of such business such custom-house 
shall be deemed a shipping office, and the col- 
lector or deputy collector of customs to whom 
such business shall be committed shall for all 
purposes be deemed a shipping commissioner 
within the meaning of this act; and any per- 
son other than a commissioner under this act 
who shall perform, or attempt to perform, 
either directly or indirectly, the duties which 
are by this act set forth as pertaining toa “‘ ship- 
ping commissioner,” shal! incur’a penalty not 
exceeding five hundred dollars: Provided, 
That nothing in thisact shail be [so] construed 
as to prevent the owner or consignee, or master 
of any ship, except such as are described in 
section twelve of this act, from performing 
himself, so far as the said ships are concerned, 
the duties of shipping commissioner under this 
act. . 

Src, 9. That every shipping commissioner 
appointed under this act shall, if applied to 
for the purpose of apprenticing boys to the 
sea service by any masters or owners of ships, 
or by any person or persons legally qualified, 
give such agsistance as is in their power for 


facilitating the making of such apprentice- 
ships; but the shippmg commissioner shall 
ascertain that the boy has voluntarily consented 
to be bound, and that the parents or guardian 
of said boy have consented to said apprentice- 
ship, and [that he] has attained the age of 
twelve years, and is of sufficient health and 
strength, and that the master to whom the 
boy is to be bound is a proper person for the 
purpose: Provided, That said apprenticeship 
shall terminate when the apprentice becomes 
eighteen years of age. And the shipping 
commissioner may receive from the persons 
availing themselves of such assistance the fees 
contained in table ‘f ©’ in the schedule hereto 
annexed, Aud the shipping commissioner 
shall keep a register of all indentures of 
apprenticeship made before him. 

Sec. 10. That the master of every foreign- 
going ship shall, before carrying any appren- 
tice to sea from any place in the United States, 
cause such apprentice to appear before the 
shipping commissioner before whom the crew 
is engaged, and shall produce to him the in- 
denture by which such apprentice is bound, 
and the assignment or assignments thereof (if 
any), and the name of such apprentice, with 
the date of the. indenture and the assigament 
or assignments thereof (if any) shall be. en- 
tered on the agreement ;-and no such assign- 
ment shall be made without the approval of a 
commissioner, the apprentice, his parents, or 
his guardian. And for any default in obeying 
the provisions of this section, the master shall, 
for each offence, incur a penalty not exceed- 
ing one hundred doilars, 

Sec. 11. That if any person shall demand 
or receive, either directly or indirectly, from 
any seaman seeking employment as a seaman, 
or from any other person seeking employment 
as a seaman, or from any person on his behalf, 
any remuneration whatever, other than the 
fees hereby authorized, for providing him with 
employment, he shall, for every such offence, 
incur a penalty uot exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 12. That the master of every ship 
bound from a port in the United States.to any 
foreign port, or of any ship of the burden of 
seventy-five tons or upward, bound from a 
port on the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, 
or vice versa, shall, before he proceeds on 
such voyage, make an agreement, in writing 
or in print, with every seaman whom he car- 
ries to sea as one of the crew, in the manner 
hereinafter mentioned ; and every such agree- 
ment shall be in the form, as near as may be, 
as hereunto in table ‘ D,” in the schedule an- 
nexed, and shall be dated at the time of the 
first signature thereof, and shall be signed by 
the master before any seaman signs the same, 
and shall contain the following particulars, 
that is to say: first, the nature, and, as far as 
practicable, the duration of the intended voy- 
age or engagement, and the port or country 
at which the voyage is to terminate; secondly, 
the number and description of the crew, speci- 
fying their respective employments; thirdly, 
the time at which each seaman is to be on 
board to begin work ; fourthly, the capacity in 
which each seaman is to serve; fifthly, the 
amount of wages each seaman is to receive; 
sixthly, a scale of the provisions which are to 
be furnished to each seaman; seventhly, any 
regulations as to conduct on board, and as to 
fines, short allowance of provisions, or, other 
lawful punishments for misconduct as may be 
sanctioned by Congress as regulations proper 
to be adopted, and which the parties agree to 
adopt; eighthly, any stipulations in reierence 
to advance and allotment of wages, or other 
matters not contrary to law: Provided, That 
whenever the master of any vessel shall en- 
gage his crew, or any part of the same, in any 
customs district where no shipping commis- 
sioner shall have been appointed under section 


one of this act, he may perform for himself 
the duties of such commissioner, in like man- 
ner as is provided by the proviso of section 
eight of this act: Provided further, That this 
section shall not apply.to masters of vessels 
where the seamen are by custom or agreement 
entitled to participate in the profits or result 
of a cruise or voyage, nor to masters of coast- 
wise nor to masters of lake-going vessels that 
touch at foreign ports; but seamen may, by 
agreement, serve on board such vessels à defi- 
nite time, or on the return of any vessel to a 
port in the United-States may reship and sail 
in the same vessel on another voyage without 
the payment of additional fees to the shipping 
commissioner by either: the seaman or the 
master. 

Sno. 13. That the following rules shall be 
observed with respect to agreements: first, 
every agreement (except in such cases of agree- 
ments as are hereinafter specially provided for) 
shall be signed by each seaman in the. pres- 
ence of a shipping commissioner; secondly, 
when the crew is first engaged the agreement 
shall be signed in duplicate, and one part shall 
be retained by the shipping commissioner, 
and the other part shall contain a special place 
or form for the description and signatures of 
persons engaged subsequently to the first 
departure of the ship, and shall be delivered 
to the master; thirdly, every agreement en- 
tered into before a shipping commissioner shall 
be acknowledged and certified under the hand 
and official seal of such commissioner, and 
shall be indorsed on or annexed to such agree- 
ment, and such certificate of acknowledgment 
shall be in form and manner following, to wit: 
** State of , county of : 

“On this —— day of » personally 
appeared before me, a shipping commissioner 
in and for the said county, A. B., C. D., and 
E. F., severally known to me to be the same 
persons who executed the foregoing instru- 
ment, who each for himself acknowledged to 
me that he had read or had heard read the . 


. same; that he was by me made acquainted 


with the conditions thereof, and understood 
the same; and that, while sober and’ not in a 
state of intoxication, he signed it freely and 
voluntarily, for the uses and purposes therein 
mentioned.’?’ i 

Sec. 14. That, first, if any person shall be 
carried to sea as one of the crew on board of 
any ship making a voyage as hereinbefore. 
specified without entering into an agreement 
withthe master of said ship, in the form and 
manner and at the place and times hereby in 
such cases required, the ship shall be held 
liable, and for each such offence shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding two hundred dollars: 
Provided always, That the ship shall not be 
held iiable for any person carried to sea who 
shall have secretly stowed away himself with- 
out the knowledge of. captain, mate, or of 
any of the officers of the ship, or who shall 
have falsely personated himself to the captain, 
mate, or officers of the ship for the purpose of 
being carried to sea; secondly, if any master, 
mate, or other officer, of a ship knowingly 
receives, or accepts to be entered on board of 
any merchant ship, any seaman who has been 
engaged or supplied contrary to the provisions 
of this act, the ship on- board of which such 
seaman shall be found shall, for every such 
seaman, be liable to and incur.a penalty of a 
sum not exceeding two hundred dollars: Pro- 
vided further, That in case of desertion, or 
of casualty resulting in the loss of one or more 
seamen, the master may ship a number cqual 
to the number of whose services he has been 
deprived by desertion or casualty, and report 
the same to the United States consul ut the 
first port at which he shall arrive, without 
incurring such penalty, 

Sec. 15. That every master of a merchant 
ship of the United States who engages any 
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seamen at a place out of the United States, in 
which there is a consular officer or commer- 
cial agent, shall, before carrying such seaman 
to sea, procure the sanction of such officer, 
and shall engage seamen before such officer; 
and the same rules as are hereinbefore con- 
tained with respect to the engagement of sea- 
men before a shipping commissioner in the 
United States shall apply to such engagements 
made before consular oficer or commercial 
agent; and upon every such engagement the 
consular officer or commercial agent shall in- 
dorse upon the agreement his sanction there- 
of, and an attestation to the effect that the 
same has been signed in his presence, and 
otherwise made as hereby required; and every 
master who engages any seaman in any place 
in which there is a consular officer or com- 
mercial agent otherwise than as hereinbefore 
required shall incur a penalty not exceeding 
one huudred dollars, for which penalty the 
ship stall be held liable; and all such agree- 
ments so made shall be void, and the seamen 
so engaged shall be entitled to recover the 
highest rate of wages of the port from which 
the seaman was shipped. 

Sec. 16. That all stipulations for the allot- 
ment of any part of the wages of a seaman 
during his absence which are made at the com- 
mencement of the voyage shall be inserted in 
the agreement, and shall state the amounts 
and times of the payments to be made, and 
“be personn to whom such payments are to be 
vade. 

Sec. 17. That no advance of wages shall be 
made or advance security given to any person 
Jut to the seaman himself, or to his wife or 
mother; and no advance of wages shall be 
made, or advance security given, unless the 
agreement contains a stipulation for the same, 
and an accurate statement of the amount there- 
of; and no advance wages or advance security 
shall be given to any seaman except in the 
presence of the shipping commissioner. 

Sec. 18. That if any advance of wages is 
made or advance security given to any seaman 
in any such manner as to constitute a breach 
of any of the above provisions, the wages of 
such seaman shall be recoverable by him as if 
no such advance had been made or promised ; 
avd in the case of any advance security so 
given no person shall be sued thereon unless 
he was a party to such breach. 

Sec. 19. That whenever any advance security 
is discounted for any seaman, such seaman 
sball sign or set his mark toa receipt indorsed 
on the security, stating the sum actually paid 
or accounted for to him by the person discount- 
ing the same; and if the seaman sails in the 
ship from the port of departure mentioned in 
the security, and is then duly earning his 
wages, or is previously discharged with the 
consent of the master, but not otherwise, the 
person discounting the security may, ten days 
after the final departure of the ship from the 
said port of departure mentioned in the 
security, sue for and recover the amount prom- 
ised by the security, with costs, either from the 
owner or from any agent who has drawn or 
authorized the drawing of the security, in any 
justice’s or other competent court; andin any 
such proceeding it shall be sufficient for such 
person to prove the security was given by the 
owner or master, or some other authorized 
agent, and that the same was discounted to 
and receipted by the seaman, and the seaman 
shall be presumed to have sailed in ‘the ship 
from such port as aforesaid, and to be duly 
earning his wages, unless the contrary 1s proved. 

Sec. 20, That the master shall, at the com- 
mencement of every voyage or engagement, 
cause a legible copy of the agreement (omit- 
ting signatures) to be placed or posted up in 
such part of the ship as to be accessible tothe 
crew; and on default shall, for each offence, 


incur a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 21. That any seaman who has signed 
an agreement and is afterwards discharged be- 
fore the commencement of the voyage or before 
one month’s wages are earned, without fault 
on his part justifying such discharge, and with- 
out his consent, shall be entitled to receive 
from the master or owner, in addition to any 
wages he may have earned, a sum equal in 
amount to one month’s wages as compensa- 
tion, and may, on adducing such evidence as 
the court hearing the case deems satisfactory 
of having been so improperly discharged as 
aforesaid, recover such compensation as if it 
were wages duly earned. 

Sec. 22, That all seamen discharged in the 
United States from merchant ships engaged in 
voyages as described in section twelve of this 
act shall be discharged and receive their wages 
in the presence of a duly authorized shipping 
commissioner under this act, except in cases 
where some competent court otherwise directs; 
and any master or owner of any such ship who 
discharges any such seaman belonging thereto, 
or, except as aforesaid, pays his wages within 
the United States in any other manner, shall 
ineur a penalty not exceeding fifty dollars. 

Sec. 23. That every master shall, not less 
than forty-eight hours before paying off or dis- 
charging any seaman, deliver to him, or if he 
is to be discharged before a shipping commis- 
sioner, to such shipping commissioner, a full 
and true account of his wages, and all deduc- 
tions to be made therefrom on any account 
whatsoever; and in default shall, for each 
offence, incur a penalty not exceeding fifty 
dollars; and no deduction from the wages of 
any seaman (except in respect of any matter 
happening after such delivery) shall be allowed, 
unless it is included in the account delivered ; 
and the master shall, during the voyage, enter 
the various matters in respect to which such 
deductions are made, with the amounts of the 
respective deductions as they occur, in a book 
to be kept for that purpose, to be called the 
í official log-book,’’ as hereinafter provided, 
and shall, if required, produce such book at 
the time of the payment of wages, and, also, 
upon the hearing, before any competent au- 
thority, of any complaint or question relating 
to such payment. 

Sec. 24. That upon the discharge of any 
seaman, or upon payment of his wages, the 
master shall sign and give him a certificate of 
discharge, specifying the period of his service 
and the time and- place of his discharge, in 
the form hereto annexed, marked ‘‘H;”’ and 
if any master fails to sign“and give to any such 
seaman such certificate and discharge, he shall, 
for each such offence, incur @ gered not 
exceeding fifty dollars: Providgd, That the 
proviso annexed to section twelve, which 
applies to masters of vessels engaging seamen 
under that proviso, shall also apply to such 
masters of vessels in the discharge of seamen. 

Suc. 25. That every shipping commissioner 
shall hear and decide any question whatso- 
ever between a master, consiguee, agent, or 
owner, and any of his crew, which both par- 
ties agree in writing to submit to him; and 
every award so made by him shall be binding 
on both parties, and shall, in any legal pro- 
ceedings which may be taken in the matter, 
before any court of justice, be deemed to be 
conclusive as to the rights of parties, and any 
document purporting to be under the hand and 
official seal of a commissioner, [respecting] 
such submission or award shall be prima-facie 
evidence thereof. wt i 

Sec. 26. Thatin any proceeding relating to 
the wages, claims, or discharge of any ses- 
man, carried on before any shipping commis- 
sioner, under the provisions of this act, such 
shipping commissioner may call apon the 


owner, or his agent, or upon the master, or 
any mate, or any other member of the crew, 
to produce any log-books, papers, or other 
documents in their respective possession or 
power, relating to any matter in question in 
such proceedings, and may call before him 
and examine any of. such persons, being then 
at or near the place, on any such matter; and 
every Owner, agent, master, mate, or other 
member of the crew, who, when called upon 
by the shipping commissioner, does not pro- 
duce any such books, papers, or documents 
as aforesaid, if in his possession or power, 
or does not appear and give evidence, shall, 
unless he shows some reasonable cause for 
such a default, for each offence incur a pen- 
alty not exceeding one hundred dollars, and, 
on application being made by the shipping 
commissioner, shall be further punished in 
the discretion of the court, as in other cases 
of contempt of the process of the court. 

Sec. 27. That the following rules shall be 
observed with respect to the settlement of 
wages, that is to say: first, upon the comple- 
tion, before a shipping commissioner, of any 
discharge and settlement, the master or owner, 
and each seaman respectively, in the presence 
of the shipping commissioner, shall sign a 
mutual release of all claims for wages in 
respect of the past voyage or engagement, and 
the shipping commissioner shall also sign and 
attest it, and shall retain it in a book to be 
kept for that purpose: Provided, That both 
the master and seamen assent to such set- 
tlement, or the settlement has been adjusted 
by the shipping commissioner ; secondly, such 
release so signed and attested shall operate 
asa mutual discharge and settlement of all 
demands for wages between the parties thereto, 
on account of wages, in respect of the past 
voyage or engagement; thirdly, a copy of 
such release, certified under the hand and 
seal of such shipping commissioner to be a 
true copy, shall be given by him to any party 
thereto requiring the same, and such copy 
shall be receivable in evidence upon any 
future question touching such claims as afore- 
said, and shall have all the effect of the ori- 
ginal of which it purports to be a copy; 
fourthly, in cases in which discharge and set- 
tlement before a shipping commissioner are 
hereby required, no payment, receipt, settle- 
ment, or discharge otherwise made, shall 
operate as evidence of the release or satis- 
faction of any claim; fifthly, upon payment 
being made by a master before a shipping 
commissioner, the shipping commissioner 
shall, if required, sign aud give to such mas- 
ter a statement of the whole amount so paid, 
and such statement sball, between the master 
and his employer, be received as evidence 
that he has made the payments therein men- 
tioned. 

Sec. 28. That upon every discharge effected 
before a shipping commissioner the master 
shall make and sign, in a form marked ‘‘H,’’. 
in schedule thereto annexed, a report of the 
conduct, character, and qualifications of the 
persons discharged, or may state on said form 
that he declines to give any opinion upon 
such particulars, or upon any of them ; and 
the commissioner shall keep a register of the 
same, and shall, if desired so to do by any 
seaman, give to him or indorse on his cer- 
tificate of discharge a copy of so much of 
such report as concerns him. 

Sec. 29. That every seaman, being a for- 
eigner, who declares his intention of becom- 
ing a citizen of the United States in any com- 
petent court, and shall have served three years 
on board of a merchant ship or ships of the 
United States subsequent to the date of such 
declaration, may, on bis application to any 


| competent court, and the production of his 


certificate of discharge and good conduct 
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during that time, together with the certificate 
of his declaration of intention to become a 
citizen, be admitted a citizen of the United 
States; and every seaman, bcing a foreigner, 
shall, after his declaration ‘of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, and 
shall have served said three years, be deemed 
a citizen of the United States for the purpose’ 
of manning and serving on board any mër- 


chant ‘ship of the United States, anything to” 


the contrary in any previous act of Congress 
notwithstanding; but such seaman shall, for 
all. purposes of protection as an American’ 
citizen, be deemed such, after the filing of 
his déclaration of intention to become such 
citizen. Í 

Sec. 30. That a seaman’s right ‘to wages 
and provisious shall be taken to commence 
either at the time at which he comménées 
work, or at the time specified in the agree- 
ment for his commencement of work or pres- 
ence on board, whichever first happens. 

Sec. 81. That no seaman shall by any agree- 
ment. other than is provided by this act forfeit 
his lien upon his ship, or be deprived of any 
remedy for the recovery of his wages to which 
he would otherwise have been entitled; and 
every stipulation in any agreement incon- 
sistent with any provision of this act, and 
every stipulation by’which any seaman con- 
sents to abandon his right to his wages in the 
case of the loss of the ‘ship, or ‘to abandon 
any right which he may have or obtain in the 
nature of salvage, shall be wholly inoperative. 

Sec. 32. That no right to wages shall be 
dependent on the earning of freight by the 
ship, and every seaman and apprentice who 
would be entitled to demand and receive any 
wages if the ship on which he has served and 
earned freight shall, subject to all other rules 
of law aud conditions applicable to the case, 
be entitled to claim aud recover the same of 
the master or owner in personam, notwith- 
standing that freight has not been earned; 
but in all cases of wreck or loss of ship. proof 
that he has not exerted himself to the utmost 
to save the ship, cargo, and stores shall bar 
his claim, 

Sec. 33. That in cases where the service of 
any seaman terminates befure the period con- 
tem plated in the agreement, by reason of the 
wreck or loss of the ship, such’ seaman shalt 
be entitled to wages for the time of service 
prior to such termination, but not for avy fur- 
ther period. : 

Sec. 34, That noseaman or apprentice shall 
be entitled to wages for any period during 
which he unlawfully refuses or neglects to 
work when required, after the time tixed by 
the agreement for his beginning work, nor, 
unless ‘thé, court hearing the case otherwise 
directs, for any period during which he is law- 
fully imprisoned for auy offence committed by 

im. 

Sec. 35. That the master or owner of any 
-ship making voyages as hereinbefore described 
in section twelve of this act, except foreign- 
going ships, shall pay to every seaman his 
wages within two days after the termination 
of the agreement, or at the time such seaman 
is discharged, whichever first happens; and 
in the case of foreign-going ships, within three 
days after the cargo bas been delivered, or 
within five days afier the seaman’s discharge, 
whichever first happens; and in all cases the 
seaman shall, at the time of his discharge, be 
entitled to be paid, on account, a sum. equal 
to oue fourth part of the balance due to him; 
and every master or owner who neglects or 
refuses to make payment in manner aforesaid 
without sufficient cause shall pay to the sea- 
man a sum not exceeding the amount of two 
day’s pay for each of the days, not exceeding 
ten days, during which payment is delayed 
beyond the respective periods aforesaid; and 


such sum shali be recoverable as wages inany 
claim made before the court: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to the masters or 
owners of any vessel where the seaman is enti- 
tled to share in the profits of the cruise or 
voyage. j ` 


Sec. 86. That any three or more of the | 


crew'of any merchant ship- of the United 
States, as déscribed in: section twelve of this 
act, may complain to any _officerin command 
of any of the ships of the United States Navy, 
or any American consular officer, or any 
shipping commissioner, or any chief officer of 
the customs, that the provisions or water for 
the use of the crew are at: any time of bad 
quality, unfit for use, or deficient in quantity ; 
such officer shall thereupon examine the said 
provisions or water, or cause them to be ex 

amined ; andif on examination such provisions 
or water are found to be of bad quality and 
unfit for use, or be deficient in quantity, the 
person making such examination shall signify 
the same in writing. to the master of the ship; 
and if such master does not thereupon provide 
other ‘proper provisions or water, where the 
same can be had, in lieu of any so signified to 
be of a bad quality and unfit for use; or does 
not procure the requisite quantity of any so 
signified to-be insuthcient in quantity, or uses 
any provisions or water which have been so 
signitied as aforesaid to be of bad quality and 
unfit for use, he shall, in every such case, in- 
cur @ penalty not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars; aud upon every such examination ‘as 
aforesaid the officers making or directing the 
same shall enter a statement of the result of 
the examination in the log book, and shall send 
a report thereof to the district judge of the 


port at which such vessel is bound, and such | 


report shall be received in evidence in any 
legal proceedings. 

Sec. 87. That if the officer to whom any 
such complaint as last aforesaid is made cer- 
tifies in such statement as aforesaid that there 
was no reasonable ground for such complaint, 
each of the parties so: complaining shall. be 
liable to forfeit to the master or owner, out of 
his wages, a sum not exceeding one week’s 
wages. . . 

Sgro: 38. That if any seamen, as aforesaid, 
while on board any ship, shall state to the 
master that they desire to make complaint, as 
aforesaid, to any consular officer, or naval 
officer of any sbip of the United States, or any 
shipping commissioner, against the master, 
the said master shall, if the ship is then ata 
place where there is any such officer as afore- 
said, so soon as the service of the ship will 
permit, and if the ship is not then at such a 
place, so soon after ber first arrival at such 
place as the service of the ship will permit, 
allow such seamen, or any of them, to go 
ashore, or send him or them ashore, in proper 
custody, so that he or they may be enabled to 
make such complaint; and shall in default 
incur a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. i 

Sec. 39. That inthe following cases, that is 
to say, first, if, during a voyage, the allowance 
of any of the provisions which any seaman 
has, by his agreement, stipulated for is re- 
duced (except in accordance with any regula- 
tions for reduction by way of punishment, 
contained in the agreement, and also for any 
time during which such seaman wilfully, and 
without sullicient cause, refuses or neglects to 
perform his duty, or is lawfully under confine- 
ment for misconduct, either on board or on 
shore); secondly, if it is shown that any of 
such provisions are, or have been during the 
voyage, bad in quality, and unfit for use, the 
seaman shall receive by way of compensation 
for such reduction or bad. quality, according to 
the lime of its continuance, the following 
sums, to be paid to him in addition to, and to 


be recoverable as, wages, that is to say: first, 
if his allowance is reduced by any quantity 
not exceeding one third of the quantity speci- 
fied in the agreement, a sum not exceeding 
fifty cents a day; secondly, if his allowance is 
reduced by more than one third of such quan- 
tity, a sum not exceeding one dollar a day; 
thirdly, inrespect of such bad quality, as afore- 
said, a sum: not exceeding one dollar a day. 
But if it is shown to the satisfaction cf the 
court before which the case is tried that any 
provisions, the allowance of which has been 
reduced could not be procured or supplied in 
sufficient quantities, or were. unavoidably in- 
jured or lost, and that proper and equivalent 
substitutes were’ supplied in lieu thereof in a 
reasonable time, the court shall take such 
circumstances into ‘consideration, and shail 
modify or refuse compensation, as the justice 
of the ease may require. gins task 

Sec. 40. -That every ship belonging to a, 
citizen or.citizens of the United States, as 
described in section twelve of this act, shall 
be provided with a chest of medicines; and 
every sailing ship bound on a voyage across 
the Atlantic or Pacific ocean, or around Cape 
Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope, or engaged 
in-the whale or other fisheries, or in sealing, 
shall also be. provided with, and cause to be 
kept, a sufficient quantity of lime or lemon 
juice, and also. sugar and vinegar, or other 
anti-scorbutics, as Congress may sanction, to 
to be served out to every seaman as follows, 
that is to say, the master of every such ship, 
as last-aforesaid, shall serve the lime or lemon 
juice, and sugar and vinegar; to the crew, 
within ten days after salt provisions mainly 
have been served out to the crew, and so loug 
afterward as such consumption of salt provis- 
ious ‘continues, the lime or lemon juice and 
sugar daily at. the rate of half an ounce per 
day, and the vinegar weekly at the rate of half 
a pint per week fur‘each member of the crew. 

Sec. 41. That if-on any such ship as afore- 
said such medicines, medical stores, lime or 
lemon juice, or other articles, sugar, and vin- 
egar; as are hereinbelore required, are not 
provided and kept on board, as hereinbefore 
required, the master or owner shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding five hundred. dollars ; 
and if the master of any such ship as atore- 
said neglects to serve out the lime or lemon 
juice, and sugar and vinegar in the case and 
manner hereinbefore directed, he shall for 
each such offence incur a penalty not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars; and if any master is 
convicted in either of the last mentioned pen- 
alties, and it appears that the offence is owing 
to the act or default of the owner, such mas- 
ter may recover the amount of such penalty, 
and the eosts incurred: by him, from the 
owner. - . i 

Sec. 42. That every master shall keep on 
board proper weights and measures for the 
purpose of determining the quantities of the 
several provisions-and articles served ou', and 
shall allow the same to be used at the time of 
serving out suck provisions and articles, in the 
presence of a witness, whenever any dispute’ 
arises about such quantities, and in default 
shall, for every offence, incur a penalty not 
exceeding fifty dollars. And every. vessel 
bound on any foreigu port shall also be pro- 
vided with at least one suit of woollen ‘cloth- 
ing for each seaman for use duringsthe winter 
months, and every such vessel shall be pro- 
vided with fuel anda safe and suitable room 
in which a fire can be kept for the use of 
seamen. 

Sec. 43. That whenever any seaman or ap- 
prentice belonging to or sent home on any 
merchant ship, whether a foreign-going: ship 
or home-trade ship, employed on a voyage 
which is to terminate in the United States, 
dies during such voyage, the master shall take 
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charge of all moneys, clothes, and effects i 
which be leaves on board, and shail, if he | 
thinks fit, cause all or any of the said clothes | 
and effects to be sold by auction at the mast or | 
other pablie auction, and shall thereapon sign i 
an entry in the official log-book, containing | 
the following particulars, that is to gay: first, 
a statement of the amount of money so left | 
by the deceased ; secondly, in case of asale, a 
deseripiion of each arucle sold, and the sum 
received for each: thirdly, a statement of the 
sum due to deceased as wages, and the total 
amount of deductions, if any, to be made 
therefrom; and shall cause such entry to be 
attested by the mate and one of the crew. 
Sec. 44. That in cases provided for by the 
last preceding section, the following rales shail 
be ob-erved: first, if the ship proceeds at 
once to auy port in United States, the master 
shall, within forty eight hours after his arrival, |; 
deliver any such effects as aforesaid remain- 
ing unsold, and pay any money which he has | 
taken charge of, or received frum such sale as 
aforesaid, and also the’ balance of wages due 
to the deceased, to the shipping commissioner 
at the port of destination in the United States ; 
secondiy, if the ship touches and remains at 
some toreign port before coming to avy port in 
the United States, the master shall report the 
case to the United States consular officer there, 
and shall give to such officer any information 
he requires as to the destination of the ship 
and probable length of the voyage; and such |! 
officer may, if be considers it expedient so to 
do, require the said effects, money, and wages 
to be delivered and paid to bim, and shall, |i 
upon such delivery and payment, give to the 
master a receipt; and the master shall within || 
forty-eight hours after bis arrival at bis port || 
of destination in the United States produce 
the same to the shipping commissioner there; 
and such consular officer shall in such case 
indorse and certify upon the agreement with 
the crew the paruculars with respect to such 
delivery and payment; thirdly, if such officer 
as aforesaid does not require such payment 
and delivery to be made to him, the master 
shall take charge ot tbe said. elfects, money, 
and wages, and shall, within forty eight hours 
atter big arrival at bis port of destination in |; 
the United States, deliver and pay the same || 
to the shipping commissioner there ; fourthly, |! 
the master shali in all cases in which any sea- | 
man or apprentice dies during the progress of 
the voyage or engagement, give To such officer | 


or shipping commussiouer as aforesaid an ac- |; 
count, in such form as they may respectively 
require, of the effects, money, and wages 80 
to be delivered and paid, and no deductions 
claimed in such aceount shall be allowed, un- 
less verified, if there is any official log- book, 
by such eutry therein as hereiubefore required ; 
and also by such other vouchers üf any) as 
may be reasonab!y required by the officer or | 
shipping commissioner to whom the account 
is reudered ; filthly, upon due compliance with 
such of the provisions of this section as relates 
to acis to be done at the port of destination 
in the Umted States, the shipping commis: 
sioner shall grant to the Master a certificate to 
that effect, and no officer of customs: shall 
clear inward any foreigu-going ship without 
the production ot such ceruticate. 

Spc. 45. That if any master fails to take such | 
charge of.the money or other effects of a sea- | 


man ur apprentice during a voyage, or to make | 
such entries in respect thereof, or to procure | 
such attestalion to such entries, or to make | 
such payment or delivery of any money, wages, j 
or effects of any seaman or apprentice dying 
during a voyage, or to give such account in 
respect thereot as hereinbefore respectively 
direcied, he shall be accountable for the mouey, 
wages, and effects of the seantan or apprentice i 
to the judicial cirenit court in whose jurisdic | 
tion such port of destination is situate, and fi 


| apprentice, pay, remit, or deliver to the circuit 
‘ court of the circuit in which he resides, the 


| money and effects ; 


| delivered to the circuit court, inclac 
s received for any part of said effects :! 


; apprentice, 
i court may, if i 


any cl , 
i the satisfaction of the court eithe 


shall pay and deliver the same accordingly; 
and such master shall, in addition for every 
such offence, incur a penalty not exceeding 
treble the vaine of the money or effects, or if 
such value is not ascertained, not exceeding 
two hundred dollars; and if any such money, 
wages, or effects are not duly paid. delivered, 
and accounted for by the master, the owner 
of the ship shall pay, deliver, and account for 
the same, and such money and wages and the 
value of such effecia shall be recoverable from 
him aceordingly ; and if he fails to account for 
and pay the same, he shall, in addition to his 
liability for the said money and value, incur 
the same penalty which is hereinbefore men- 
tioned as incurred by the master for a like 
offence; and all money, wages, and effects of 


any seaman or apprentice dying during a voy- | 


‘age sball be recoverable in the same ‘courts and 
by the same modes of proceeding by which 
seamen are enabled to recover wages due to 
them. 

Sec. 46. That if any such seaman or appren- 
tice as last aforesaid dies at any place out of 
the United States, leaving any money or effects 


| not on board of his ship, the United States 


consul or commercial agent at or nearest the 
place shall claim and take charge of such money 
and effects ; and such officer shall, if he thinks 
fit, sell all or any of stich effects, or any effects 
ot any deceased seaman or apprentice delivered 


| to him under the provisions of this act, and 
shall quarterly remit to the judge of the district 
| court of the port from whic such ship sailed, 
‘or the port where the voyage terminates, all 
| moneys belonging to or ariging from’ the sale 
"of the effects or paid as- the wages of any de- 


ceased seamen orapprentices which have come 
to his hands under the provisions hereinbefore 
contained, and shall render such accounts 
thereof as the district judge requires. 

Sec. 47. That whenever any seaman or ap- 
prentice dies in the United States, and is at 
the time of his death entitled to claim from 
the master or owner of any ship in which he 
has served any unpaid wages or effects, such 
master or owner shall pay and deliver, or 
account for the same, to the shipping commis- 
sioner at the port where the seaman or appren- 


tice was discharged, or was to have been | 


discharged. 

Sec. 48. That every shipping commissioner 
in the United States shall, within one week 
from the date of receiving any such money, 
wages, or effects of any deceased seaman or 


said money, wages, or effects, subject to such 


deductions as may be allowed by the circuit || 
| court fur expenses incarred in respect to said 
and should any commis: |: 


remit, and deliver to the 


sioner: fail to pay, 1 } 
hetime hereinbefore men- 


circuit court within t 


and effects. 

Sec, 49. That if the money and effects of 
any seaman or apprentice paid, remitted, or 
ding the 
money 
which hav 
to the circuit court, 


e been sold, either before delivery 
or by its directions, do 


: not exceed in value the sum of three hundred 
! dollars, then, subject to the provisions herein- 


after container, and to ali such deductions for 
expenses incurred in respect to the seaman or 
or of his said money and effects, 
as the said court thinks fit to allow, the said 
deliver the said money and effects either to 
aimants who can prove themselves to 
r to be his 
widow or children, or to be entitled to the 
elfects of the deceased under his will (if any), 
or under the statute for the distribution of the 
effects of intestates, or ander any other statute, 


t thinks fit so to do, pay and | 


į probate, or take out letters of administrarion 


| 
i 
| or at common law, or to be entitled to procure 
ut 
| or confirmation, although no probate or lerters 
|| of administration or confirmation have been 
| taken out, and shall be thereby discharged 
| from all further liability in respect of the 
| money and effeeta so paid and delivered, or 
‘nay, if it thinks fit so to do, require probate, 
or letters of administration or confirmation. to 
be taken out, and thereupon pay and deliver 
| the said money-and effects to the legal per- 
sonal representatives of ‘the deceased ; and if 
j such money and effects excéed in value the 
| sum of three hundred dollars, then, subject to 
| deduction for expenses, the court shall pay 
i and deliver the same to the legal personal 
| representatives of the deceased. 

Sec. 50. That in cases of wages or effects 
of deceased seamen or apprentices received 
by the circuit-courts, to which no claim is 
substantiated within six years after the receipt 
thereof by any of the said courts, it shall be 
in the absolute discretion of any of such courts, 
| if any subsequent claim is made, either to 
allow or refuse the same; and each of the 
| respective courts shall, from time to time, pay 
i any moneys arising from the, unclaimed wages 
‘and effects of deceased seamen, which, in the 


| destitute seamen belonging to the United States 
| merchant marine service. : 


{ 
| DISCIPLINE OF SEAMEN. 


|| Sec. 51. That whenever any seaman who 
‘| has been lawfully engaged, or any apprentice 
|| to the sea service, commits any of the fullow- 
| ing offences, he shall be liable to be punished 
; as follows, that is to say: first, for desertion, 


| he shall be liable to imprisonment for any 
if 
i 


! period not exceeding three months, and also 
| to forfeit all or any part of the clothes or effecte 
! he leaves on board, and all or any. part of the 
! wages oremoluments which he bas then earned; 


|; secondly, for neglecting and relusing, without 


| be liable to forfeit out of his wages a sum not 
exceeding one month’s pay; fourthly, for 
willful disobedience to any lawful command, 
he shall “be liable to imprisonment fur any 
| period not exceeding two mouths, and also, at 
© the discretion of the coart, to forfeit out of 


i ab the discreti 
e 
d 
ceeding twelve days’ pay, or any expenses 
| which have beeu properly incurred in liring a 
“substitute: sixthly, for assaulting any master 
il or mate, he shall be liable to imprisoument 


| 
i 
i 
i 
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for any period not exceeding two years; sev- 
enthly, for combining with any other or others 
of the crew to disobey lawful commands or to 
neglect duty, or to impede navigation of the 
ship, or the progress of the voyage, he shall 
be liable to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding twelve months; eighthly, for willfully 
damaging the ship or embezzling or willfully 
damaging any of the stores or cargo, he shall 
be liable to forfeit out. of his wages a sum 
equal in amount. to the loss thereby sustained, 
and also, at the discretion of the court, to 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding 
twelve months; ninthly, for any act of smug- 
gling of which he is convicted, and whereby 
loss or damage is occasioned to the master or 
owner, he shall be liable to pay such master 
or owner such a sum as is sufficient to reim- 
burse the master or owner for such loss or 
damage, and the whole or any part of his wages 
may be retained in satisfaction or on account 
of such liability, and shall also be liable to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
twelve months. 

Sec. 52, That upon the commission of any 
of the offences enumerated in the last preced- 
ing section, an entry thereof shall be made in 
the official log-book, and shall be signed by 
the master, and also by the mate or one of the 
crew; and the offender, if still in the ship, 
shall, before the next subsequent arrival of 
the ship at any port, or if she is at the time 
in port, before her departure therefrom, 
either be furnished with a copy of such entry, 
or have the same read over distinctly and 
audibly to him, and may thereupon make such 
reply thereto as he thinks fit; and a statement 
that a copy of the said entry had been so fur- 
nished or that the same has been so read over 
as aforesaid, and the reply (if any) made by 
the offender, shall likewise be entered and 


signed in manner aforesaid ; and in any sub-. 


sequent legal proceedings the entries herein- 
before required shall,. if practicable, be pro- 
duced or proved, and in default of such pro- 
duction or proof, the court hearing the case 
may, at its discretion, refuse to receive evi- 
dence of the offence. 

Suc. 53. That whenever, either at the com- 
mencement or during the progress of any 
voyage, any Seaman or apprentice neglects or 
refuses to join, or deserts from or refuses to 
proceed to sea, in any ship in which he is duly 
engaged to serve, or is found otherwise absent- 
ing himself therefrom without leave, the master, 
or any mate, or the owner, or consignee, or 
shipping commissioner, may, in any place in 
the United States, with or without the assist- 
ance of the local public officers or constables, 
who are hereby directed to give their assistance 
if required, and also at any place out of the 
United States, if and so far as the laws in 
force at such [place] will permit, apprehend 
him without first procuring a warrant, and 
may thereupon, in any case, and shall in case 
he so requires, and it is practicable, convey 
him before any court of justice or justices of 
any State, city, town, or county, within the 
United States capable of taking cognizance 
of offences of like degree and kind of the 
matter, to be dealt with according to the pro- 
visions hereinbefore contained in reference to 
such cases; and may, for the purpose of con- 
veying him before such court of justice, detain 
him in custody for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours, or shorter time, as may be 
necessary, or may, if he does not so require, 
or if there is po such court at or near the 
place, at once convey him on board; and if 
such apprehension appears to the court of 
justice before which the case is brought to have 
been made on improper or on insufficient 
grounds, the master, mate, consignee, or ship- 
ping commissioner who makes the same, or 
causes the same to be made, shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding one hundred dollars ; 


but such penalty, if inflicted, shall be a bar to 
any action for false imprisonment. 

Szc. 54. That any master of, or any seaman 
or apprentice belonging to, any merchant 
ship who, by willful breach of duty, or who, 
by reason of drunkenness does any act tend- 
ing to the immediate loss, destruction, or 
serious damage to such ship, or tending im- 
mediately to endanger the life or limb of any 
person belonging to or-on board of such ship, 
or who, by willful breach of duty, or by 
neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, 
refuses or omits to do any lawful act proper 
and requisite to be done by him for preserving 
such ship from immediate loss, destruction, 
or serious damage, or for preserving any per- 
son belonging to or on board of such ship 
from immediate danger to life or limb, shall, 
for every such offence, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, aud shall be liable to imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding twelve months. 

Src. 55. That all clothes, effects, and wages 
which, under the provisions of this act, are 
forfeited for desertion, shall be applied, in the 
first instance, in payment of the expenses 
oceasioned by such desertion to the master or 
owner of the ship from which the desertion 
has taken place, and the balance (if any) shall 
be paid by the master or owner to any ship- 
ping commissioner resident at the port at which 
the voyage of such ship terminates; and the 
shipping commissioner shall account to and 
pay over such balance to the judge of the cir- 
cuit court within one month after said com- 
missioner receives the same, to be disposed 
of by him in the same manner as is herein- 
before provided for the disposal of the money, 
effects, and wages of deceased seamen; in all 
other cases of forfeiture of wages, under the 
provisions hereinbefore contained, the forfeit- 
ure shall be for the benefit of the master or 
owner by whom the wages are payable; and 
in case any master or owner neglects or refuses 
to pay over to the shipping commissioner such 
balance aforesaid, he shall incur a penalty of 
double the amount of such balance, which 
shall be recoverable by the commissivner in 
the same manner that seamen’s wages are 
recovered, 

Sec. 56. That any question concerning the 
forfeiture of, or deductions from, the wages 
of any seaman or apprentice may be determ- 
ined in any proceeding lawfully instituted with 
respect to such wages, notwithstanding that 
the offence in respect of which such question 
arises, though hereby made punishable by im- 
prisonment as well as forfeiture, has not been 
made the subject of any criminal proceeding. 

Sec. 57. That whenever in any proceeding 


-relating to seamen’s wages, it is shown that 


any seaman or apprentice has, in the course 
of the voyage, been convicted of any offence 
by any competent tribunal, and righttully pun- 
ished therefor by imprisonment or otherwise, 
the court hearing the case may direct a part 
of the wages due to such seaman, not exceed- 
ing fifteen dollars, to be applied in reimburs- 
ing any costs properly incurred by the master 
in procuring such conviction and punishment. 

Sec. 58. That every ship making voyages 
as described in section twelve of this act shall 
have an ‘‘official log-book ;’’? aud every mas- 
ter of such ship ‘shall make, or cause to be 
made therein, entries of the following matters, 
that is to say: first, every legal conviction of 
any member of his crew, and the punishment 
inflicted; secondly, every offence committed 
by auy member of his crew for which it is 
intended to prosecute, or to enforce a forfeit- 
ure, together with such statement concerning 
the reading over such entry, and concerning 
the reply, if any, made to the charge, as here- 
inbefore required; thirdly, every offence for 
which punishment is inflicted on board, and 
the punishment inflicted; fourthly, a state- 
ment of the conduct, character, and qualifica- 


tions of each of his crew, or a statement. that 
he declines to give an opinion of such partie- 
ulars; fifthly, every case of illness or injury 
happening to any member of the crew, with 
the nature thereof, and the medical treatment 
(if any); sixthly, every case of death hap- 
pening on board, with the cause thereof; sev- 
enthly, every birth happening on board, with 
the sex of the infant, and the names of the 
parents; eighthly, every marriage taken place 
on board, with the names and ages of the par- 
ties; ninthly, the name of every seaman or 
apprentice who. ceases to be a member of the 
crew otherwise than by death, with the place, 
time, manner, and cause thereof; tenthly, the 
wages due to any seaman or apprentice who 
dies during the voyage, and the gross amount 
of all deductions to. be made therefrom; elev- 
enthly, the sale of the effects of any seaman 
or apprentice who dies. during the voyage, 
including a statement of each article sold, and 
the sum received for it. 

Sec. 59. That every entry hereby required 
to be made in the official log-book shall be 
‘signed by the master and by the mate, or some 
Other one of the crew, and every entry in the 
official log-book shall be made as soon as pos- 
sible after the occurrence to which it relates, 
and, if not made on the same day as the occur- 
rence to which it relates, shall be made and 
dated so as to show the date of the occurrence, 
and of the entry respecting it; and in no case 
shall any entry therein in respect of any occur- 
rence happening previously to the arrival of 
the ship at her final port be made more than 
twenty-four hours afier such arrival. 

Sec. 60. That if in any case the official log- 
book is not kept in the manner hereby required, 
or if any entry hereby directed to be made in 
any such log-book is not made at the time 
and in the manner hereby directed, the mas- 
ter shall, for each such offence, incur a pen- 
alty mot exceeding twenty-five dollars; and 
every person who makes, or procures to be 
made, or assists in making, any entry in any 
official log-book in respect of any occurrence 
happening previously to the arrival of the ship 
at her final port of discharge, more than twenty- 
four hours after such arrival, shall, for each 
offence, incur a penalty not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


PROTECTION OF SEAMEN, 


Sec. 61. That no wages due or accruing to 
any seaman or apprentice shall be subject to 
attachment or arrestment from any court; and 
every payment of wages toa seaman or appren- 
tice shall be valid in law, notwithstanding any 
previous sale or assignment of such wages. or 
of any attachment, incumbrance, or arrestment 
thereon; and no assignment or sale of such 
wages, or of salvage made prior to the accru- 
ing thereof, shall bind the party making the 
same, except such advanced securities as are 
provided for in this act. 

Sec. 62. That every person who, not being 
in the United States service, and not being 
duly authorized by law for the purpose, goes 
on board any ship about to arrive at the place 
of her destination before her actual arrival, 
and before she has been completely moored, 
without permission of the master, shall, for 
every such offence, incura penalty not exceed- 
ing two hundred dollars, and shall be liable to 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding six 
months; and the master or person in charge 
of said ship may take any such person so going 
on boardas aforesaid into custody, aud deliver 
him up forthwith to any constable or police 
officer, to be by him taken before any justice 
of the peace, and to be dealt with according 
to the provisions of this act. : 

Sec. 63. That if, within twenty-four bours 
after the arrival of any ship at any port in the 
United States, any person, then being on board 
such ship, solicits any seaman to become & 
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lodger at the house of any person letting lodg- || 


ings lor hive, or takes out of such ship any 
efes of any Seaman, except under his per- 
s mal direcuon, and with the permission of the 
master. be shall, for every such offence, incur 
a penalty not exceeding fifty doilars, or shall 
be liable to imprisoument for any period uot 
exceeding three months, 

Sec. 64. That all penalties and forfeitures 
imposed by this act, and for the recovery 
whereof no specific mode is hereinbefore pro- 
vided, shall and may be recovered with costs, 
either in any circuit court of the United States, 
at the suit of any district attorney of the Uni- 
ted States, or at the suit of any person by in- 
formation to any district attorney in any port 
of the United States, where or near to where 
the offence shall be committed or the offender 
shall be; and in case of a conviction under 
this act, and the sum imposed as a penalty by 
the court shall not be paid either immediately 
after the conviction or within such period as 
the court shall at the time of the conviction 
appoint, it shall be lawful for the court to 
commit the offender to prison, there to be im- 
prisoned for the term or terms hereinbefore 
provided in case of such offence, the commit- 
ment to be terminable upon payment of the 
amount and costs; and all penalties and for- 
feitures mentioned in this act, for which no 
special application is hereinbefore provided, 
shall, when recovered, be paid and applied in 
manner following, that is to say: so much as 
the courtshall determine, and the residue shall 
be paid to the court and be remitted from time 
to time, by order of the judge, to the Treasury 
of the United States, and appropriated as pro- 
vided for in section fifty of this act: Provided 
always, That it shall be lawful for the court 
before which any proceeding shall be instituted 
for the recovery of any pecuniary penalty im- 
posed by this act, to mitigate or reduce such 
penalty as to such court shall appear just and 
reasonable; but no such penalty shall be re- 
duced to less than one third of its original 
amount: Provided also, That all proceedings 
so to be instituted shall be commenced within 
two years next after the commission of the 
offence if the same shall have been committed 
at or beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn, or within one year if committed else- 
where, or within two months after the return 
of the offender and the complaining party to 
the United States ; and there shall be no appeal 
from any decision of any of the cireuit courts, 
unless the amount sued for exceeds the sum 
of five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 65. That to avoid doubt in the con- 
struction of tbis act, every person having the 
command of any ship belonging to any. citizen 
of the United States shall, within the meaning 
and for the purposes of this act, be deemed 
and taken to be the ‘‘master’’ of such ship; 
aud that every person (apprentices excepted) 
who shall be employed or engaged to’ serve in 
any Capacity on board the same shall be deemed 
aud taken to be a “seaman” within the mean- 
ing and tor the purposes of this act; and that 
the term ‘ship’? sball be taken and under- 
stood to comprehend every description of ves 
sel navigating on any sea or chanuel, lake or 
river, to which the provisions of this law may 
be applicable; and the term ‘owner’. shall 
be taken and understood to comprehend all 
the several persons, if more than one, to whom 
the ship shall belong. 

Sec. 66. That in no case shall the salary, 
fees, and emoluments of any officer appointed 
under this act be more than five thousand dol- 
jars per annum; und any additional fees shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. . 

dec. 67. Thatall acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are bereby 
repealed. l : : 

Sec. 68. That this act shall take effect in 


sixty days after its passage, but its provisions 


; in regard to appointments under it shall take 
ij effect immediately. 


SCHEDULE, 
Table A.—( Section 5.) 
Seale of fees for matters transacted at ship- 
ping commissioners’ offices: 
First. Fee payable on engaging 
crew, for each member of the crew 
(except apprentices) 
Secondly. Fee payable on discharg- 
ing crew, for each member of crew 
Gischarged ...... .csccssees trises coves +... 50 cents. 


Table B.—( Section 6.) 


Sums to be deducted from wages of seamen 
in partial repayment of the fees payable in 
table A: 

In respect of engagements, from 
the wages of each member of the 
crew 

In respeet of discharges, from the 
wages of each member of the crew... 25 cents. 


Table C—( Section 7.) 


Fees payable by the master or owner for 
apprenticing boys to the sea-service: 
For each boy so bound, including 
the indenture ....... ERRE TAA 

Table D—( Section 12.) 
Form of Articles of Agreement. 
UNITED States OF AMERICA, 

(Date and place of first signature of agree- 
ment, including name of shipping office. ) 

Ít is agreed between the master and seamen 
or mariners, of the —~ ——, of which —— 
—— is at present master, or whoever shall 
go for master, now bound from the port of 
(here the voyage 
is to be described, and the places named 


$2 00 


25 cents. 


$5 00 
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at which the ship is to touch, or, if that can- 
not be done, the general nature and probab.e 
length of the voyage is to be stated.) 

‘And the said crew agree to conduct them- 
| selves in an orderly, faithful, honest, and sober 
manner, and to be at all times diligent in their 
respective duties, and to be obedient to the 
lawful commands of thesaid master, or of any 
person who shall lawtully sucesed him, and 
of their superior officers, in every thing relat- 
ing to the said ship, and the stores and cargo 
thereof, whether on board, in boats, or on 
shore; and in consideration of which service, 
to be duly performed, the said master hereby 
agrees to pay to the said crew as wages the sums 
against their names respectively expressed, 
and to supply them with provisions according 
to the annexed scale. And it is hereby agreed 
that any embezzlement or wilful or negligent 
destruction of any part of the ship’s cargo or 
stores shall be made good to the owner out of 
the wages of the person guilty of the saine. 
And if any person enters himself as qualified 
for a duty which he proves himself incompe- 
tent to perform, his wages shall be reduced in 
proportion to his incompetency. And it is 
also agreed that if any member of the crew 
considers himself to be aggrieved by any 
breach of the agreement or otherwise, he 
shall represent the same to the master oy ofti- 
cer in charge of the ship, in a quiet and or- 
derly manner, who shall thereupon take such 
steps as the case may require. Aud it is also 
agreed that, (here any other stipulations may 
be inserted to which the parties agree, aud 
which are not contrary to law.) 

In witness whereof the said parties have 
subscribed their names hereto on the days 
against their respective signatures mentioned. 


Signed by , master, on the —— 
day of , eighteen hundred and ——. 
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Nors.—In the place for signatures and descriptions of men engaged after the first departure of the ship, 
the entries are to be made as above, except that the sig nature of the consul or vice consul, officer of cus- 
toms, or witness before whom the man is engaged, isto be substituted for that of the shipping master. 


Account of Apprentices on Board. 


Christian and sur- | Date of regi ¢ | Port at which in- | p f register of Port at which as- 
gistry. of a z| Date of register o ; 
name of appren- f enture was regis ; sigument was 
tice, in full. indenture. tered. assignment. registered. 
1 


Taste D.—(To be inserted in Agreement.)—Scale of Provisions to be allowed and served out to 
: the Crew during the Voyage. 
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(Here. any stipulation for changes, or sub- 
stitution of one article for another, may be 


ingerted:) Substitutes. 


One ounce of coffee, or cocoa, or chocolate, 
“may be substituted for one quarter ounce of 
tea; molasses for sugar, the quantity to be 
one half more; one pound of potatoes or 


yams; one half-pound flour or rice; one third 
pint of pease or one quarter pint of barley 
may be substituted for each otber. When 
fresh meat is issued, the proportion to be two 
pounds per man per day, in lieu of salt meat. 
Flour, rice, and pease, beef and pork, may be 
substituted for each other, and for potatoes 
onions may be substituted. 


Taste E.—Certificateof Discharge—(Section 24.) 


i 


Name and official number 
of ship. 
employment. 


Portof registry. 
Tonnage. 

i Deseription of'voyage or 
Name of seaman. 
Place of birth. 


i 


Date of birth. 


Declines to givestatement 
of character. - 

Date of entry. 

Date of discharge. 

Place of discharge. 


Character. - 
Capacity. 


i 


T certify that the above particulars are cor- 
rect, and that the above-named seaman was 
discharged accordingly. 

Dated —— day of 


and e, 


, eighteen hundred 


l (Signed,) ——— , Master. 
(Countersigaed, } , Seaman. 
Given to the above-named seaman in my 
presence this —— day of , eighteen 
hundred und : 
(Signed, } 


+ 
Shipping Commissioner. 
APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXTH.—Anu Act granting the Right 
o! Way through the Publie Lands to the 
Jacksonville and Saint Augustine Railroad 
Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
grauied to the Jacksonviile and Saint Augus 
tine Railrond Company, the same being a cor- 
poration existing under the laws of the State 
of Florida, the right of way through the pub 
lic lands of the United States between Jack- 
sonville and Saint Augustine, for one hundred 
feet in width on each side of the track of said 
railroad and of any of its branches, with the 
right to take from said lands, or from any of 
the public lands adjacent thereto, stone, tim- 
ber, earth, or other material, to be used in the 
construction and repair of said railroad; and 
said company shall also Fave the right to enter 
upon any of the pubiie lands or lots of land, 
the property of the United States, and take 
the same for depots, shops, side-tracks, or 


vided, That no lot or tract of land so taken 
shall exceed forty acres in any one place. 
military reservation shall be crossed or appro- 
priated unless the consent of the Secretary of 
War be tirst obiained, and then only under such 
restriciions as he shall establish. Said road 
shall be a postal and military road, and Con- 
gress shall have the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act as shall in its discretion be 
deemed best. 
Approven, June 7, 1872. 


CuapPOCOXXIV.—An Act to provide for a 
Building for the use of the Federal Courts, 
Post Office, Internal Revenue, and other civil 
Offices in the City of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 

‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed to purchase a site for, and cause to 


No, 


‘ 


be constructed, asuitable building, with a fire 

proof vault extending to each story, at the city 
of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas, 
for the accommodation of the United States 
circuit and district courts, post office, interval 
revenue, and other Government offices; and 
for this purpose there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of oue hundred 
thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall cause proper plans and estimates to be 
made, so that no expenditure shall be made or 
authorized for the full completion of said build 

ing and payment for the site thereof beyond 
the amount herein appropriated: Provided, 
That no part of the sum herein appropriaied 
shall be used or expended, until a valid tiile 
to the site of said buildiug shall be vested in 
the United States, and untl the State of Ark- 
ansas shall duly release and relinquish its juris- 
diction over the same, and its right to tax said 
site and the property which may be thereon 
during the time the United States shall be or 
remain the owner thereof. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXV.—An Act to quiet the Title to 
certain Lands in Dakota Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to examine and 
report to Congress what title or interest the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Iu- 
dians have to any portion of the land mentioned 
aod particularly described in the second arti- 


the Rae sont guid railioad: Dr | cle of the treaty made and concluded with said 
other necessary uses of said railroad: Pro- || bands of Ludians on the nineteenth day of 


February, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and afterward amended, ratified, and pro 
claimed on the second day of May, of the same 
year, or by virtue of auy other law or treaty 
whatsoever, excepting such rights as were se- 
cured to said bandsof ludians by the third and 
fourth articles of said treaty, as a “permanent 
reservation ;’’ and whether any, and, if any, 
what, compensation ought, in justice and 
equity, to be made to said bands of Indians, 
respectively, for the extinguishment of what- 
ever title they may have to said lands. 
APPROVED, Jane 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXVI.—An Act relating to a Site 
for pubiic Builuings in Harrisburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and Sacramento, California. 

Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of theUnited States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


wj 


make an examination, and report to Congress 
the terms upon which suitable sites can be 
obtained for the erection of any needed publie 
buildings in Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Sacramento, California. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXVIT.—An Act authorizing the 
First Nationai Bank of Annapolis to change 
its Location and Name. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the First National 
Bank of Annapolis, now located in the city of 
Annapolis, and State of Maryland, is hereby 
authorized to change iis location to the city of 
Baltimore, in said State. Whenever the stock- 
holders representing three fourths of the capital 
of said bank, ata meeting called for that pur- 
pose, determine to make such change, the 
president and the cashier shail execute a cer- 
tifcate, under the corporate seal of the bank, 
specifying such determination, aud shall cause 
the same to be recorded in the office of the 
Comptroiler of the Currency, and thereupon 
such change of location shall be effected. and 
the operations of discount and deposit of said 
bank shall be carried on in the city of Balti- 
more. 

Sec. 2, That nothing in this act contained 
Shall be so construed as in any manner to 
release the said bank from any liability or 
affect any action or proceeding in law in which 
the said bank may be a party or interested, 
And when such change shall bave been determ- 
ined upon, as aforesaid, notice thereof and of 
such change shail be published in two weekly 
papers in the city of Annapolis uot less than 
four weeks. 

Sec. 8. That whenever the location of said 
bank shall have been changed from the city 
of Annapolis to the cily of Baltimore, in 
accordance with the first section of this act, 
its name shall be changed to the Traders’ 
National Bank of Baltimore, if the board of 
directors of said bank shall accept the new 
name by resolution of the board, and cause a 
copy of sucu resolution, duly. authentica:ed, to 
be tiled with the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Sec. 4. That. ail the debts, demands, liahili- 
ties, rights, privileges, and powers of the First 
Nasional Bank of Annapolis shall devolve upon 
the Traders’ National Bank of Bal imore when- 
ever such change of name is eff cred, 

Sec, 5. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCUXXXIT.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled “An Act-to regulate the Diplomatic 
and Consular systems of the United States,” 
approved August eighteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fitiy-six. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That schedule C of sec- 
tiou three of an act entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late the diplomatic and consular systems ofthe 
United States,’’ approved August eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, be amended so 
as to add to the consuls in Brazil a consul at 
Santarem. à 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Crar. CCCXXXHI.—An Act to amend an 
Act entiled ‘An Act regulating Proceed- 
ings in Criminal Cases, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March third, eighteen 
hundred anu sixty-five. $ 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 

resentativesof the United Siates of America in 

Congress assembled, That section two of the 


| act entitled ‘ An act regulating proceedings 


in criminal cases, and for other purposes,” 
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be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

‘Sec, 2. That when the offence charged 
he treason or a capital offence, the defendant 


sbril be entitled to twenty and the United ii 


Siates to five peremptory challenges. On the 


trial of any other felony, the defendant shall i; 


be entitled to ten and the United States to 
three peremptory challenges; and in all other 
cases, civil and criminal, each party shall be 
entitled to three peremptory challenges; and 
in all cases where there are several defendants 
or several plaintiffs, the parties on each side 
shall be deemed a single party for the purposes 
of all challenges under this section. All chal- 
lenges, whether to the array or panel, or to 
individual jurors, for cause or favor, shall be 
tried by the court without the aid of triers.” 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXXIV.—An Act to provide for 
holding a Circuit Court of the United States 
in and for the Western District of Missouri. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That a circuit court of 
the United States iu and for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri shall hereafter be beld at the 
city of Jefferson, at the place of holding the 
district court of the United States for the said 
western district of Missouri, on the third Mon- 
days of April and November in every year. 

Suc. 2. Thattthe said circuit court of the 
United States in and for the western district 
of Missouri shall in all things have and retain 
jurisdiction of all matters arising therein ; 
that a circuit court of the United States in 
and for the eastern district of Missouri shall 
be held at the same timeand place (at the city 
of Saint Louis) as now provided by law for 
holding the circuit court of the United States 
in and for both the districts of Missouri ; that 
the said circuit court of the United States in 
aud for the eastern district of Missouri shall 
in all things have and retain jurisdiction of 
all matters arising therein; and that the said 
circuit courts of the United States hereby 
established in and for the eastern and western 
districts of Missouri shall, respectively, have 
and exercise the same original jurisdiction in 
the suid districts, respectively, as is vested in 
the several circuit courts of the United States 
as orgavized under existing laws, and shall 
also respectively have and exercise the same 
appellate jurisdiction over the district courts 
of the United States for said eastern and 
western districts, respectively, ag by existing 
laws is vested in the said several circuit courts 
of the United States over the district courts 
of the United States in their respective cir- 
cuits. Said circuit courts shall be called, re- 
spectively, the circuit court of the United 
States in and for the western district of Mis- 
souri, and the circuit court of the United 
States in and for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, and shall be composed, respectively, of 
the justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States allotted to the eighth judicial circuit, 
the judge of the eighth judiciai circuit, aud 
the judge of the district court for the western 
district of Missouri, in the ‘said western dis- 
trict, and of the said two first-named judges 
and the judge of the district court for the east- 
ern district of Missouri, in the said eastern 
district, bat may be held by any one of said 
three judges in the absence of the remainder. 
The clerk of the circuit court for the present 
districts of Missouri shall remain the clerk of 
the circuit court of the United States in and 
for the eastern district of Missouri; and the 
district attorney and marshal for said eastern 
district of Missouri shall act as such district 
attorney and marshal in said circuit court in 
and for the eastern district of Missourias now 
provided by law. ‘he. circuit court in and 


i 
i 
i 


t 


| office in the city of Jefferson aforesaid. per- 
i form its duties, and receive its feesand emolu- | 
ments, subject and in conformity to existing i 


į shall act as such district attoruey and marshal 


| priuted in the city of Saint Louis, and a copy 


j 


for the western district of Missouri shall ap- ‘| 
point aclerk of said court, who shall keep his | 


laws regulating the duties, fees, and emolu- 
ments of other clerks of circuit courts of the | 
United States. And the district attorney and 
marshal for said western district of Missouri 


in said circuit court in and for the western 
district of Missouri. 

Sec. 38. Thatthe United States circuit court 
for said eastern and western districts of Mis- 
souri shall have power at any time to order 
adjourned terms of said circuit courts, re- 
spectively, at which adjourned terms any busi- 
ness may be transacted which could be trans- 
acted at any regular terms thereof. A copy 
of said order, in the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, shall be posted on the door of the court 
room, aud advertised in some newspaper 


of said order, in the western district of Mis- 

souri, shall be posted on the court-room door 

aud advertised in some newspaper printed in 

the city of Jefferson, twenty days at least 

before said adjourned terms shall be holden. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCXXXV.—An Act to revise, con- 
solidate, and amend the Statutes relating to 
the Post Office Department. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That there shall be estab- 
lished, at the seat of Government of the Uni- 
ted States of America, a department to be 
kuown as the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 2. That the principal officers of the 
Post Office Depariment shall be one Post- 
master General and three Assistant Postmas- 
ters General, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who may be removed in 
the same manner; and the term of office of 
the Postmaster General shall be for and dur- 
ing the term of the President by whom he 
is appointed, and for one month thereafter, 
unless sooner removed, 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster General may 
appoint the following employees in the Post 
Otice Department: one chief clerk for the 
Postmaster General and one for each of the 
Assistant Postmasters General, one superin- 
tendent of Post Office building and disbursing 
clerk, one superintendent and one chief clerk 
of the money-order system, one superintend- 
ent and one chief clerk of foreign mails, one 
topographer for Post Office Department, one 
Assistant Attorney General for the Post Office 
Department, one chief of division for the office 
of mail depredatious, one chief of division of 
dead letters, one superintendent of the blank 
agency, one assistant superintendent and four 
assistants, fourteen clerks of class four, sixty- 
one clerks of class three, fifty clerks of class 
two, seventy-one clerks of class one, fifty- 
seven female clerks, one messenger for the 
Postmaster General and one for each of the 
Assistant Postmasters General, four assistant 
messengere, ten watchmen, twenty five labor- 
ers, one engineer, one assistant engineer, one 
carpenter, one assistant carpenter, one fire- 
man and blacksmith, two firemen, three 
female laborers. and such a number of tem- 
porary clerks, female clerks, folders, watch- 
men, and laborers as may be required. 

Sec. 4. That the annual salaries of the | 
officers, clerks, and others employed in the 
Post Office Department shall be as follows: 

Of the Postmaster General, eight thousand | 
dollars; 

OF the Assistant Postmasters General, three 


thousand five hundred dollars each ; 


Of the superintendent of the money-order 
system, three thousand dollars; 

Of the superintendent of foreign mails, 
three thousand dollars; 

Of the topographer of the Post Office De- 
partment, two thousand five bundred dollars; 

Of the Assistant Attorney General of the 
Post Office Department, four thousand dollars; 

Of ihe chief of division for the office of mail 
depredations, twenty-five hundred dollars; 

Of the chief of division of dead letters, two 
thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Of the superintendent of Post Office build- 
ing and disbursing officer, two thousand three 
hundred dollars ; 

Of the chief clerk to the Postmaster Gen- 


eral, two thousand two hundred dollars; 


Of the chief clerks to the Assistant Post- 
master General, the chief clerk of the super- 
intendent of the money-order office, and the 
chief clerk of the superintendent of foreign 
mails, two thousand dollars each ; 

Of the superintendent of the blank agency, 
one thousand eight hundred dolars; of the 
assistant superintendent, one thousand six 
hundred dollars; of the four assistants, one 
thousand two hundred dollars each ; 

Of the clerks of class four, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars each ; 

Of the clerks of class three, one thousand 
six hundred dollars each; 

Of the clerks of class two, one thousand 
four hundred doilars each ; 

Of the clerks of class one, one thousand 
two hundred dollars each ; 

Of tbe female clerks, nine hundred dollars 
each; 

Of the messenger to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, nine hundred dollars ; 

Of the messengers to the Assistant Post- 
masters General, eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars each ; 

Of the assistant messengers, watchmen, aud 
laborers, eight hundred dollars each; ` 

Of the engineer, one thousand six hundred 
dollars ; 

Of the assistant engineer, onethousand dol- 
lars ; 

Of the carpenter, one thousand two hundred 
and fifty-two dollars ; 

Of the assistant carpenter, one thousand 
dollars ; 

Of the fireman, and blacksmith, nine hun- 
dred dollars ; 

Of the firemen, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each; 

Of the female laborers, four hundred and 
eighty dollars each. 

_ Seo. 5. That the Postmaster General shall 
procure and cause to be kept a seal for his 
Department, which shall be affixed to all com- 
missions of postmasters and others, and wed 
to authenticate all transcripts and copies which 
may be required from his Department. ‘ 

Sec. 6. That the Postmaster General shall 
establish and discontinue post offices; instruct 
all persons in the postal service with reference 
to their duties; decide on the forms of all 
official papers; prescribe the manner of keep- 
ing and stating accounts; enforce the prompt 
rendition of returns relative to said accounts; 
control, according to law, and subject to the 
settlement of the Auditor, all expenses inci- 
dent to the service of the Department; super- 
intend the disposition of the moneys of the 
Department; direct the manner in which bal- 
ances shall be paid over; issue warrants to 
cover money into the Treasury, and to pay out 
the same; and generaily superintend the busi- 
ness of the Department, and execute all laws 
relative to the postal service. 

Sec. 7. That in case of the death, resigna- 
tion, or absence of the Postmaster General, 
all his powers and duties shall devolve, for the 
time being, on the First Assistant Postmasier 
General. 
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Sc. 8. That the Postmaster General shall 
make the following reports to Congress at each 
annual session: Í 

A report of all contracts for carrying the 
mail made within the preceding year, giving 
in each case the name of the contractor; the 
date and duration of the contract; the routes 
embraced therein, with the length of each; 
the times of arrival and departure at the ends 
of each route; the mode of transportation ; 
and the price to be paid, together with a copy 
of the recorded abstracts of all proposals for 
carrying the mail, as provided by section two 
hundred and forty-eight. 

A'report of all land and water mails estab- 
lished or ordered within the precėding year, 
other than those let to contract at the annual 
letting, giving in each case the route or water- 
course on which the mail is established, the 
name of the person employed to transport it, 
the mode of transportation, the price to be 
paid, and the duration of the order or con- 
tract, ` 

A report of all allowances made to contract- 
ors within the preceding year above the sums 
originally stipulated in their respective con- 
tracts, and the reasons for the same, and of all 
orders made whereby additional expense is 
incurred on any route beyond the original con- 
tract price; giving in each case the route, the 
name of the contractor, the original service 
provided for by the contract, the original price, 
the additional service required, and the addi- 
tional allowance therefor. 

A report of all curtailments of expenses 
effected within the preceding year, giving in 
each case the same particulars as in the pre- 
ceding report. 

A report of the finances of the Department 
for the preceding year, showing the amount 
of balance due the Department at the begin- 
ning of the ym; the amount of postags which 
accrued within the year; the amount of cngage- 
ment and liabilities; and the amount actually 
paid during the year for carrying the mail, 
showing how much of said amount was for car- 

rying the mail in preceding years. 

A report of the fines imposed on, and the 
deductions from the pay of contractors, made 
during the preceding year; stating the name 
of the contractor, the nature of the delin- 
quency, the route on which it occurred, when 
the fine was imposed, and whether the fine or 
deduction has been remitted, and for what 
reason. 

A copy of euch contract for carrying the mail 
between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, with a statement of the amount of post- 
age derived under the same, so far as the 
returns of the Department will enable it to 
be done. 

A report showing all contracts which have 
been made by the Department, other than for 
carrying the mail; giving the name of the con- 
tractor, the article or thing contracted for, the 
place where the article was to be delivered or 
the thing performed, the amount paid there- 
for, and the date and duration of the contract. 

A report of the clerks and other persons 
employed in the Department during the year, 
or any part thereof; giving the names of the 
persons, the time they were actually employed, 
and the sum paid each; whether they have 
been usefully employed; whether the services 
of auy can be dispensed with without detriment 
tothe public service; and whether the removal 
of any, and the appointment of others in their 
stead, is required for the better despatch of 
business, 

A reporton the postal business and agencies 
in foreign countries. 

And the Posimaster General shall cause all 
of such reports to be printed at the Public 
Printiug Office, either together or separately, 
andin such numbers as may be required by 
the exigencies of the service or by law. 


Src. 9. That the Postmaster General shall 
submit to Congress at each annual session a 
statement of the amount expended during the 
preceding fiscal year, and an estimate of the 
amount that will be required for the ensuing 
fiscal year, under each of the following heads: 
“ transportation of ihg mails ;’’ ‘ compensa- 
tion of postmasters;” ‘compensation of 
clerks in post offices; ‘compensation of 
letter-éarriers;’’ ‘compensation of blank 
agents and assistants;’’ ‘*mail depredations 
and special agents; ‘‘ postage-stamps and 
envelopes;”’ “ship, steamboat, and way let- 
ters ;’’ ‘dead letters ;’’ ‘* mail-bags;’’ ‘‘ mail 
locks, keys, and stamps ;”’ ‘* wrapping paper ;’”’ 
“office furniture; ‘‘advertising;’? ‘‘bal- 
ances to foreign countries;’’ ‘‘rent, light, 
and fuel for post offices ;’’ ‘‘ stationery ;’’ and 
‘miscellaneous ;’’ showing the sums paid under 
each head, and the names of the persons to 
whom payments are made out of the miscel- 
laneous fund; but the names of persons em- 
ployed in detecting depredations on the mail, 
and of other confidential agents, need not be 
disclosed. 

Sec. 10. That the Postmaster General shall 
lay before Congress, during the first week ir 
each annual session, detailed statements of 
the expenditures made from the contingent 
fund of his Department. He shall also make 
out and keep, in proper books, full and com- 
plete inventories and accounts of all the prop- 
erty belonging to the United States in the 
buildings, rooms, offices, and grounds occu- 
pied by him and under his charge, and to add 
thereto from time to time an account of such 
property as may be procured subsequently to 
the taking of the same, and also an account 
of the sale or disposal of any such property, 
and ¢o report the same to Congress as afore- 
said: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to the supplies of stationery and fuel 
which shall be accounted for as now provided 
by law. 

Sec. 11. That all persons employed in any 
branch of the postal service shall be exempt 
from militia duty, and from serving on juries, 
or from any penalty for neglect thereof. 

Sec. 12. That no person employed in the 
Post Office Department shall become inter- 
ested in any contract for carrying the mail, or 
act asagent, with or without compensation, for 
any contractor or person offering to become a 
contractor, in any business before the Depart- 
ment; and any person so offending shall be 
immediately dismissed from office, and shall 
be liable to pay so much money as would have 
been realized from said contract, to be recov- 
ered in an action of debt, for the use of the 
Post Office Department. 

Sec. 13. That all bonds taken and contracts 
entered into by the Post Office Department 
shall be made to and with the United States 
of America. 

Sec. 14. That no person employed in the 
postal service shall receive any fees or per- 
quisites on account of the duties to be per- 
formed by virtue of his appointment. 

Sec. 15. That before entering upon the 
duties, and before they shail receive any sal- 
ary, the Postmaster General and all persons 
employed in the postal service, shall respect- 
ively take and subscribe, before some magis- 
trate or other competent officer, the following 
oath or affirmation: “I, A. B., do solemnly 
swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I 
will faithfully perform .all the duties required 
of me, and abstain from everything forbidden 
by the laws in relation to the establishment of 
post offices and post roads within the United 
States; and that 1 wit] honestly and truly ac- 
count for and pay over any money belonging 
to the said United States which may come 


into my possession or control: so help me, | 
And this oath or affirmation may be | 


God.” 
taken before any officer, civil or military, hold- 


ing a commission under the United States, 
and such officer is hereby authorized to ad- 
minister and certify such oath or affirmation. 

Sec. 16. That every person employed in the 
postal service shall be subject to all the pains, 
penalties, and forfeitures for violation of the 
laws relating to such service, whether he has 
taken the oath or affirmation prescribed in the 
preceding section or not. 

Sec.-17. That telegrams between the several 
Departments of the Government and their 
officers and agents, in their transmission over 
the lines of any. company to which has been 
given the right of way, timber, or station 
lands from the public domain, shall have pri- 
ority over all other business, at such rates as 
the Postmaster General shall annually fix. 

Szc. 18. That every order, entry, or mem- 
orandum whatever, on which any action is to 
be based, allowance made, or money paid, 
and every contract, paper, or obligation made 
by or with the Post Office Department, shall 
have its true date affixed to it; and every 
paper relating to contracts or allowances filed 
in the Department, shall have the date when it 
was filed indorsed upon it. 

Src. 19. That the Postmaster General shall 
furnish a copy of his annual estimates to the 
Secretary of the Treasury prior to-the first of 
November in each year, which shall be re- 
ported to Congress by the latter in his regular 
printed estimates. 

Sec. 20. That the Postmaster General shall 
transmit a copy of each postal convention con- 
cluded with foreign Governments to the Sec- 
retary of State, who shail furnish a copy of the 
same to the Congressional Printer, for public- 
ation ; and the printed proof-sheets of all such 
conventions shall be revised at the Post Office 
Department. 

‘Sec. 21. That there shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an Auditor of the Freasury 
for the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 22. That the said Auditor shall receive 
all accounts arising in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, or relative thereto, with the vouchers 
necessary to a correct adjustment thereof, and 
shall audit and settle the same and. certify the 
balances thereon to the Postmaster General. 
He shall keep and preserve all accounts and 
vouchers after settlement. He shall close the 
accounts of the Department quarterly, and 
transmit to the Secretary of the Treasury 
quarterly statements of its receipts and ex- 
penditures. He shall report to the Post- 
master General, when ‘required to do so, the 
manner and form of keeping and stating the 
accounts of the Department, and the official 
forms of papers to be used in connection with 
its receipts and expenditures. He shall report 
to the Postmaster General all delinquencies 
of postmasters in rendering their accounts and 
returns, or in paying over money-order funds 
and other receipts at their offices. He shall 
register, charge, and countersign all warrants 
upon the Treasury for receipts and paymerts 
issued by the Postmaster General, when war- 
ranted by law. And he shall perform such 
other duties in relation to the financial con- 
cerns of the Department as may be assigned 
to him by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
make to said Secretary, or to the Postmaster 
General, such reports respecting the same as 
either of them may require. 

Sec. 23. That the said Auditor shall super- 
intend the collection of all debts due the De- 
partment, and all penaities and forfeitures 
imposed for any violation of the postal laws, 
and take all such other measures as may be 
authorized by law to enforce the payment of 
such debts and the recovery.of such penalties 
and forfeitures. He shall also superintend the 
collection of all penalties and forfeitures aris- 
ing under other statutes, where such penalties 
and forfeitures are the consequence of unlaw- 
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ful acta affecting the revenues or property of 
the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 24, That the said Auditor, or the mayor 
of any city, any justice of the peace, or the 
judge of any court of record, may administer 
oaths or affirmations in relation to the exam- 
ination and settlement of the accounts com- 
mitted to the charge of said Auditor; and if 
any person shall knowingly swear or affirm 
falsely touching any expenditure on account 
of, or claim in favor or against, said Depart- 
ment, he shall, on conviction thereof, for every 
such offence, forfeit and pay not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and be imprisoned at hard 
labor not exceeding five years, according to 
the aggravation of the offence. 

Sec. 25. That if either the.Postmaster Gen- 
eral or the person whose accounts have been 
settled shall be dissatisfied with the settlement 
of said Auditor, he may, within twelve months, 
appeal to the First Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, whose decision shail be final and con- 
clusive. l 

Sec. 26. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may appoint in the office of the Auditor 
for the Post Office Department one chief clerk, 
nine clerks of class four, forty-four clerks of 
class three, sixty-four clerks of class two, 
thirty-seven clerks of class one, one messen- 
ger, one assistant messenger, and eleven 
laborers. 

Src. 27, That the annual salaries of the 
Auditor forthe Post Office Department, and the 
clerks, messengers, and laborers in his office, 
shall be as follows: ; 

Of the Auditor, three thousand dollars ; 

Of the chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; 

Of the clerks of class four, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars each ; and two hundred 
doilars additional to one of said clerks as dis- 
bursing clerk ; i 

Of the clerks of class three, one thousand 
six hundred dollars ; 

Of the clerks of class two, one thousand 
four hundred dollars each ; 

Of the clerks of class one, one thousand two 
hundred dollars each ; 

Of the messenger, eight hundred and forty 
dollars ; 

Of the assistant messenger, seven hundred 
dollars ; 

Of the laborers, six hundred dollars each. 

Sec. 28. That whenéver the office of any 
postmaster shall become vacant by reason of 
death, resignation, suspension, or by the ex- 
piration of the commission of a postmaster or 
his rejection by the Senate, or by the neglect 
or refusal of any person to take charge of the 
post office to which heis appointed, it shall be 
the duty of the Postmaster General or the 
President (as the case may be) to supply such 
vacancy without delay, and it shall be the duty 
of the Postmaster General promptly to notify 
the Auditor of the change; and every post- 
master and his suretiers shall be responsible 
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| delivery system, the salary and per diem of 


| the salary and per diem of the special agents 


| of Panama and Aspinwail (New Granada), 


Sec. 29. That all orders and regulations of 
the Postmaster General which may originate 
a claim, or in any manner affect the accounts 
of the postal service, shall be certified to the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 80, That the Postmaster General may 
establish a blank agency for the Post Office 
Department, to be located at Washington, 
District of Columbia. Bt ey 

Sec. 31. That the Postmaster General may 
employ two special agents forthe Pacific coast, 
and such number of other special agents as the 
good of the service and safety of the mail may 
require. 

Sec. 32, That the salary of the special 
agents of the Post Office Department shall be 
at the rate of not more than one thousand six 
hundred dollars per annum ; and they shall be 
allowed for travelling and incidental expenses, 
while actually employed in the service, a sum 
not exceeding five dollars a day. ` 

Sec. 33. That whenever a special agent is 
required to collect or disburse any public 
money, he shall, before entering upon sich 
duty, give bond in such sum and form, and 
with such security, as the Postmaster General 
may approve. 

Seo. 34. That the Postmaster General may 
employ, when the service requires it, the Assist- 
ant Postmasters General and superintendents 
in his Department as special agents; and 
he may allow them therefor not exceeding the 
amount expended by them as necessary trav- 
elling expenses while so employed. 

Sec. 35. That the Postmaster General may 
appoint two agents to superintend the railway 
postal service, who shall be paid out of the 
appropriation for the transportation of the 
mail, at the rate of two thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum salary, with an allowance 
for travelling and incidental expenses, while 
actively employed in the service, of not more 
than five dollars a day; and the Auditor of 
the Treasury for the Post Office Department 
shall charge to the appropriation for maii 
transportation the salary and per diem of the 
assistant superintendents of the postal railway 
service; and to the appropriation for the free- 


the special agent detailed for that service; and 


employed in the money-order service shail be 
paid out of the proceeds of that service. 

Sec. 36. That the Postmaster General may 
establish resident. mail agencies at the poris 


Havana (Cuba), and Saint Thomas, and such 
other foreiga ports at which United States mail 
steamers touch to land and receive mails, as 
may iu his judgment promote the efficiency of 
the foreign mail service; and may pay the 
agents employed by him at such ports out of 
the appropriation for transportation of the mail 
a reasonable compensation for their services 
and the necessary expenses for office rent, 
clerk hire, office furniture, and other inci- 
dentals, to be allowed him at each of such 
agencies. 

Sec. 37. That the Postmaster General may 
appoint an agent in charge of the mail on || 
board of each of the mail steamers on the 
routes between San Francisco, Japan, and 
China, between San Francisco and Honolulu 
(Hawaiian Islands), and New York to Rio |! 
Janeiro, who shall be allowed, out of the | 
appropriation for transportation of the mail, | 
an annual salary of two thousand dollars each. |; 

Sec. 38. That the Postmaster General may |} 
establish, in Connection with the mail steam- |] 
ship service to Japan and China, a general | 
postal agency at Shanghai, China, or at Yoko- | 
hama, Japan, with such branch agencies at |) 
avy other ports in China and Japan as he shall | 
deem necessary for the prompt eud efficient 
management of the postal service in those |; 


|| countries, aud he may pay the postal agents |i 


: and be subject to the 


employed thereat a reasonable compensation 
for their services, in addition to the necessary 
expenses for rent, furniture, clerk hire, and 
incidental expenses. : T7 

Sec. 89. That the Postmaster General may 
employ as-many.route agents as may be neces- 
sary forthe prompt and safe transportation of 
the mail, who shall be paid out of the appro- 
priation for transportation of the mail, at the 
rate of not less than nine hundred nor more 
than one thousand two hundred dollars per 
annum. 

Sec. 40. That the Postmaster General may 
appoint clerks for the purpose of assorting and 
distributing the mail in. railway post offices, 
who shall be paid out of the appropriation for 
transportation of the mail, at the rate of not 
more than one thousand four hundred dollars 
per annum to the head clerks, nor more than 
one thousand two. hundred dollars per annum 
to the other clerks. . a 

Seo. 41. That the accounts of the postal 
service shall be kepi in such a manner as to 
exùibit the amount of revenues derived re- 
spectively from ‘‘letter postage j? ‘book, 
newspaper, and pamphlet postage; ‘ regis- 

‘hox rents and . branch 


tered letters ;” 

offices ;’’ ‘‘postage-stamps and envelopes ;’’ 
‘dead letters; ‘fines and penalties; 
‘revenue from money-order business ;’’ and 
t miscellaneous ;"’ and the amount of expend- 
itures for each of the following objects, namely: 
‘transportation of the mail ;’’ “compensation 
of postmasters ;’’ ‘‘ compensation of: letter- 
carriers;’’ “compensation of clerks for post 
offices;*’ ‘compensation of blank agents and 
assistants ;’’ “mail depredations and special 
agents ;’’ ‘postage-stamps and envelopes;’’ 
‘ship, steamboat, and way letters;’’ ‘ dead 


letters ;’* ‘‘ mail-bags;’’ ‘mail locks and 
keys; and ‘‘postmarking and cancelling 
stainps;”’ “wrapping paper; ‘twine 3”’ 


4 Jetter-balances ;’’ ‘* office furniture ;’’ ‘‘ ad- 
vertising ;”’ ‘‘ balances to foreign countries ;”’ 
“rent, light, and fuel for post. offices ;’? and 
‘stationery’? and ‘* miscellaneous.”’ 

Sec. 42. That unclaimed money in dead 
letters for which no owner can be found; all 
money taken from the mail by robbery, theft, 
or othérwise, which may come into the hands 
of any agent or employee of the United States, 
or any other person whatever; all fines and 
penalties imposed for any violation of the 
postal laws, except such part as may by law 
belong to the informer or party prosecuting 
forthe same; and all money derived from the 
sale of waste paper or other public property 
of the Post Office Department, shall be de- 
posited iu the Treasury, underthe direction of 
the Postmaster General, as part of the postal 
revenue. And the Postmaster General is 
hereby directed to cause to be placed io the 
eredit of the Treasurer of the United States 
for the service of the Post Ofce Department, 
the net proceeds of the money-order business ; 


| and the receipts of the Post Office Department 


derived from this source during each quarter 
shall be entered by the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post Office Department, in the accounts 
of said Deparunent, under the head of ** rev- 
nue from money-order business.” 

Sec. 43. That ali. postages, box rents, and 
other receipts at post offices shail be accounted 


| for as part of the postal revenues; and any 


part thereof which the postmaster has neglected 
to collect, he shail be charged with and held ac- 


| countable for the same as if he had collected it. 


Sec. 44. That postmasters may allow box- 
holders who desire to do so to provide lock- 


| boxes or drawers for tbeir own use, at their 


own expense, which jock-boxes or drawers, 


| upon their erection in any post office, shall 


of the United States. 
direction and control of 
the Post Office Department, and shall pay a 
rental at least equal to that of other boxes in 


become the property 
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the same office, or, if there be no other boxes 
in such office, of boxes ia other offices of the 
same class, which rental shall be accounted 
for as other box rents. 

Src. 45. That any officer, agent, postmas- 
ter, clerk, or other person employed in any 
branch of the postal service having tem porary 
custody of any money taken from dead let- 
ers; any money derived from the sale of waste 
paper or other public property of the Post Office 
Department; or any money derived from any 
other source which by law is part of the postal 
revenues, who shall wilfully neglect to deposit 
the same in the Treasury of the United States, 
or in some otber depository authorized to 
receive the same, shall be deemed guilty of 
embezzlement, and be subject to a fine not 
exceeding double the sum so retained, or to 
imprisonment uot exceeding three years, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. And any 
person intrusted by law with the sale of post- 
age-stamps or stamped envelopes, who shall 
refuse or neglect to account for the same, or 
who shall pledge or hypothecate or unlawfully 
dispose of them, for any purpose whatever, 
shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement, and 
shall be subject to the same penalty and pun- 
ishment as are provided in this section for the 
embezzlement of money. 

Sec. 56. That the money required for the 
postal service in each year shall be appropri- 
ated by law out of the revenues of the service. 

Src. 47. That payments of money out of 
the Treasury on account of the postal ser- 
vice shall be in pursuance of appropriations 
made by law, by warrants of the Postmaster 
General, registered and countersigned by the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department, and 
expressing on their face the appropriation to 
which they should be charged. 

Sec. 48. That all payments on account of 
the postal service shall be made to persons to 
whom the same shall be certified to be dud by 
the Auditor; but advances of necessary sums 
to defray expenses may be made by the Post- 
master General to agents employed to invest- 
igate mail depredations, examine post routes 
and offices, and on other like services, to 
be charged to them by the Auditor, and to 
be accounted for in the settlement of their 
accounts. 

Sec. 49. That the Postmaster General may 
transfer debts due to the Department from 
postmasters and others to such contractors as 
have given bonds, with security, to refund any 
money that may come into their hands over 
and above the amount found duc them on the 
settlement of their accounts; but such traus- 
fers shall only be in satistaction of legal 
demands for which appropriations have been 
made. 

Sec. 50. That in all cases where money has 
been paid out of the funds of the Post Office 
Department under the pretence that service 
has been performed therefor, when, in fact, 
such service has not been performed, or as 
additioual allowance for increased service ac- 
tually rendered, when the additional allow- 
ance exceeds the sum which, according to law, 
might rightfully have been allowed therefor, 
and inall other cases where money of the 
Department has béen paid to any person in 
consequence of fraudulent representations, or 
by the mistake, collusion, or misconduct of 
any officer or other employee in the postal 
service, the Postmaster General shall cause 
suit to be brought to recover such wrong or 
fraudulent payment or exeess, with interest 

thereon. 

Sec. 51. That when the Postmaster General 
is satisfied that money or property stolen from 
the mail, or the proceeds thereof, has been 
received at the Deparment, he may, upon 
satisfactory evidence as to the owner, deliver 
the same to him. j 
“Sec. 52, That the Auditor for the Post Office 


* 


Department shall state and certify quarterly 
to the Postmaster General on [an] accoant of 
the money paid by postmasters out of the 
receipts of their offices, and pursuant to ap- 
propriations, on account of the expenses of 
the postal service, designating the heads under 
which such payments were made. 

Sec. 53. That upon the certified quarterly 
statement by the Auditor for the Post Office 
Department of the payments by postmasters 
on account of the postal service, the Post- 
master General shall issue his warrant to the 
Treasurer to carry the amount to the credit 
of the postal revenues and to the debit of the 
proper appropriations upon the books of the 
Auditor. 

Sec. 54. That the postal revenues, and all 
debts due the Post Office Department, shall, 
when collected, be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States, under the direction of the 
Postmaster General ; and the Treasurer, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, or designated depositary receiv- 
ing such paymentshall give the depositor dupli- 
cate receipts therefor. 

Sec. 55. That all deposits on account of the 
postal service shall be brought into the Treas- 
ury by warrants of the Postmaster General, 
countersigned by the Auditor; and no credit 
shall be allowed for any deposit until such 
warrant has been issued. 

Sec. 56. That the Postmaster General may 
transfer money belonging to the postal service 
between the Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, 
and designated depositaries, at his discretion, 
and as the safety of the public money and the 
convenience of the service may require. 

SEC. 57, That all fines and penalties im- 
posed for any violation of any law relating to 
the Post Office Department, or of any other 
law where such violation affects the revenue 
or property of the Post Office Department, 
shail, wheu collected or recovered, be paid 
into the Treasury, to the credit of the United 
States, for the use of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, excepting, however, such part thereof 
as may, by law, belong to the party informing 
or prosecuting for the same, 

Sec. 58, That the Postmaster General may 
dispose of any quarterly returns of mails sent 
or received, preserving the accounts-current 
and all accompanying vouchers, and use such 
portions of the proceeds as may be necessary 
to defray the cost of separating and disposing 
of them; but the accounts shall be preserved 
entire for at least two years. 

Sec. 59. That the Postmaster General may 
provide, by regulations, for the disposition of 
printed and mailable matter which may remain 


| in any post office, or in the Department, not 


called tor by the party addressed; butif the 
publisher of any refused or uncalled-for news- 
paper or other periodical shall pay the postage 
due thereon, such newspaper or other period- 
ical shall be excepted from the operation of 
this section. 

Sxc. 60. That when any postmastet shall be 
required to execute a new bond, all payments 
made by him afier the execution of such new 
bond may, if the Postmaster General or the 
Auditor shall deem it just, be applied first to 
discharge any balance which may be due from 
said postmaster under his old bond. 

Sec. 61. That the Postmaster General shall 
estabiish post offices at all such places on post 
roads established by law as he may deem ex- 
pedient, and he shall promptly certify such 
establishment tothe Auditor for the Post Office 
Department. 

Sec. 62. That any person who shall, with- 
out authority from the Postmaster General, 
seb up or profess to keep any office or place 
of business bearing the sign, name, or title of 
post office, shall forfeit aud pay, for every such 
offence, not more than five hundred dollars. 

Src. 63, That postmasters of the fourth and 
fifth class shall be appointed and may be re- 


t 


H 


moved by the Postmaster General, and all 
others shall be appointed and may be removed 
by. the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall hold their 
offices for four years unless. sooner removed or 
suspended according to law, and all appoint- 
ments and removals shall be notified to the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 64, That every postmaster shall reside 
within the delivery of the office to which he 
is appointed. : ar 

Sec. 65. That every postmaster, before 
entering upon the duties of his office, shall 
give bond, with good and approved security, 
and in such penalty as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall deein sufficient, conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of all duties and trusts im- 
posed on him either by law or the rules and 
regulations of the Department; and where an 
office shall be designated as a money-order 
office, the bond of the postmaster shall con- 
tain an additional condition for the faithful | 
performance of all duties and obligations in 
connection with the money-order business. 
On the death, resignation, or removal of a 
postmaster, his, bond shall be delivered to 
the Auditor for the Post Office Departinent. 
The bond of any married woman who may 
be appointed postmaster shall be binding upon 
ber aud her sureties, and she shall be liable for 
misconduet in office as if she were sole. 

Sec. 66. That when any of ihe sureties of 
a postmaster shall notify the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of their desire to be released from. their 
surétyship, or when the Postmaster General 


‘deems a new bond necessary, he shall require 


the postmaster to execute such new bond, 
with security, which, when accepted by the 
Postmaster General, shall be. as valid as the 
bond given upon the original appointment of 
such postmaster, and the sureties in the privr 
bond shall.be released from responsibility for 
all acts or defaults of such posumaster which 
may be done or committed subsequent to the 
last day of the quarter in which such new 
bond shall be execuied and accepted. 

Sec. 67. That if on the settlement of the 
accoudt of any postmaster it shall appear 
that he is indebted to the United States, and 
suit therefor shall not be instituted within 
three years after the close of such account, 
the sureties on his bond shall not be liable 
for such indebtedness. 

Sec. 68. That every postmaster shall keep 
an office in which one or more persons sball 
be on duty during such hours of each day 
asthe Postmaster General may direct, for the 
purpose of receiving, delivering, making up, 
and forwarding all mail matter received 
thereat. ` ` 

Seo. 69. That all letters brought to any 
post office half an hour before the. time for 
the departure of the mail shall be forwarded 
therein; but at offices where, in the opiniou 
of the Postmaster General, more time for 
making up the mail is required, he may pre- 
scribe accordingly, not exceeding one hour. 

Sec. 70, That the Postmaster General shall 
furnish to postmasters at the termination of 
each route a schedule of the time of arrival 
aud departure of the mail at their offices, 
respectively, to be posted in a. conspicuous 
place in the office ; and the Postmaster Geu- 
eral shall also give the postmaster notice of 
any change in the arrival and departure that 
may be ordered; and he shall cause to be 
kept and returned tothe Department, at short 
and regular intervals, registers, showing the 


į exact times of the arrivals and departures of 


the mail. . 
Ssc. 71. That every postmaster shall keep 


| a record. in such form asthe Postmaster Gen- 


eral shall direct, of all postage-stamps and 
envelopes and of all postal books, blauks, 
and property received from his predecessor, 
or from the Department or any of its agents; 
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and also of all receipts in money for post- 
ages and box rents, and of all other receipts 
on account of the postal service, and of any 
other transactions which may be required by 
the Postmaster General; aud these records 
shall be preserved and delivered to bis suc- 
cessor, and shall be at all times subject to 
examination by any special agent of the De- 
partment. 

Sec. 72. That each postmaster shall render 
to the Postmaster General, under oath, and 
in such form as the latter shall prescribe, a 
quarterly account of all moneys received or 
charged by bim or at his office, for postage, 
rent of boxes or other receptacles for mail 
mutter, or by reason of keeping a branch 
office, or for the delivery of mail. matter in 
any manner whatever. 

Sec. 73. That the Postmaster General may 
require a sworn statement to accompany each 
quarterly account of a postmaster, to the effect 
that such account contains a true statement 
of the entire amount of postage, box rents, 
charges, and moneys collected or received at 
his office during the quarter; that he has not 
knowingly delivered, or permitted to be deliv- 
ered, any mail matter on which the postage 
was not at the time paid; that such account 
exhibits truly and faithfully the entire receipts 
collected at his office, and which, by due dili- 
gence, could bave been collected ; and that the 
credits he claims are just and right. And any 
false ewearing therein shal! render him liable 
to the pains and penalties of perjury- 

Sec. 74. That if any postmaster shall neg- 
lect to render hisaccvunis, for one month after 
the time, and in the form and manner pre- 
scribed by law and the regulations of the Post- 
master General, such postmaster and his sure- 
ties shail forfeit and pay double the amount 
of the gross receipts at said office during any 
previous or subsequent equal period of time ; 
and if, at the time of trial, no account shall 
have been rendered, they shall forfeit and pay 
such sum as the court and jury shali estimate 
to be equivaient thereto, to be recovered in an 
action of debt ou the bond. 

Suc. 75. ‘nat postmasters shall keep safely, 
without loaning, using, depositing in an unau- 
thorized bank, or exchanging for other funds, 
all the public money collected by them, or 
which may come into their possession until it 
is ordered by the Postmaster General to be 
transferred or paid out. 

Sec. 76. Thatthe postmaster at Washington 
and postmasters at cities where there is an 
Assistant Treasurer shall deposit the postal rev- 
enues aud ail money accruing at their office 
with such Assistant Treasurer us often as once 
a week at least, and as much oftener as the 
Prstmaster General may direct. 

Src. 77. That postmasters shall promptly 
report to the Postmaster General every delin- 
quency, neglect, or malpractice of the con- 
tructors, their agents, or carriers, which may 
come to their kuowiledge. 

Sec. 78. That no postmaster, assistant post- 
master, or clerk employed in any post office 
shall be a contractor or concerned in any con- 
tract for carrying the mail. 

Sec. 79. That no postmaster shall act as 
agent for any lottery office, or under any-color 
of purchase, or otherwise, vend lottery tick- 
ets; nor shall be receive or send any lottery 
scheme, circular, or ticket free of postage; 
aud for any violation of the provisions of this 
section the person offending shall forfeit and 
pay fitty doliars. 

sec. 80. That the compensation of postmas- 
ters shall bea fixed annual salary, to be divided 
into five classes, exclusive of the postmaster at 
New York city, whose salary shail be six thou- 
Saud doilars per annum. 
first class shal! be not more than four thousand 
dollars nor less than three thousand dollars ; 
of the second class, less than three thousand 


The salary of the} 


i 


il per centum ; 


| dollars, but not less than two thousand dol- 


lars; of the third class, less than two thousand 
dollars, but not less than one thousand dol- 
lars; of the fourth class, less than one thou- 
sand dollars, but not less than two hundred 
dollars; of the fifth class, less than two hun- 
dred dollars; and the salaries of the first, sec- 
ond, and third classes shall be in even hun- 
dreds of dollars; of the fourth class, in even 
tens of dollars; and of the fifth class, in even 
dollars. 

Sec. 81. Thatat all newly established offices 
the Postmaster General may temporarily fix 
the salary until the returns of such office shall 
enable him to properly adjast the same, but 
the compensation shall in no case be thas 
temporarily fixed at more than the salary of an 
office of the fifth class. 

Sec. 82. That the salaries of postmasters 
shall be re-adjusted by the Postmaster General 
once in two years, and in special cases as 
much oftener as he may deem expedient; and 
when the quarterly returns of any p stmaster 
of the third, fourth, or fifth class show that the 
salary allpwed is twenty per centum less than 
it would be on the basis of commission, the 
Postmaster General shall re-adjust the same. 


Sec. 83. That in re-adjusting the salary of | 


a postmaster, the amount thereof shall be 
ascertained by adding, to the whole amount 
of box rents, commissions on the other postal 
revenues of the office at the following rates: 
on the first one hundred dollars or less, sixty 
on ail over one hundred dol- 
lars, and not over four hundred dollars, fifty 


per centum; on all over four hundred dol- 


lars aud not over two thousand four hundred 
dollars, forty per centum; on all over two 
thousand four hundred dollars, fifteen per cen- 
tum. And in order to ascertain the amount 
of the postal receipts of each office, the Post- 
master General shall require postumasters to 
state, under oath, at such times and for such 
periods as he may deem necessary in each case, 
the amount of stamps cancelled, the amount 
of box reuts received the amount of unpaid 
postages collected, and the amount of postage 
on printed and other mailable matier: Pro- 
vided, however, That whenever, by reason of 
the extension of free delivery of letters, the 
box rents of any post office are decreased, the 
Postmaster General may allow, out of the 
receipts of such office, a sum sufficient to 
maintain the salary thereof at the amount at 
which it had been fixed before the decrease 
in box rents. 

Sec. 84. That the Postmaster General shall 
make all orders assigning or changing the sal- 
aries of postmasters in writing, aud record 
them in his journal, and notify the change to 
the Auditor; and any change made in such 
salaries shall not take effect until the first day 
of the quarter next following such order: Pro- 
vided, Vhat in cases of an extraordinary in- 
crease or decrease in tbe business of any post 
office, the Postmaster General may adjust the 
salary of the postmaster at such post office, to 
take effect from the first day of the quarter or 
period the returns for which form the basis of 
re-adjustment. 

Sec. 85. That no postmaster shall, under 
any pretence whatever, have; receive, or re- 
tain for himself, in the aggregate, more, than 
the amount of his salary and his commission 
on the money-order business as hereinafter 
provided. 

Suc. 86. That the Postmaster General may 
designate oflices at the intersection of mail 
routes as distributing or separating offices; 


and where any such office is of the third, 


fourth, or fifth class. he may make a reason- 
able allowance to the postmaster for the neces- 
sary cost of clerical services arising from such 
duties. 

Sec. 87. That the Postmaster General may 
allow to the postmaster at New York city, and 


to the postmasters at offices of the first and sec- 
ond classes, out of the surplus revenues of their 
respective offices, that is to say, the excess of. 
box rents and commissions over and above the 
salary assigned to the office, a reasonable sum | 
for the necessary cost of rent, fuel, lights, * 
furniture, stationery, printing, clerks, ‘and 
necessary. incidentals, to be adjusted on asats- 
factory exhibit of the facts, and no such allow- 
ance shall be made except upon the order of 
the Postmaster General. j 

Sec. 88. That the salary of a postmaster, 
and such other expenses of the postal service 
authorized by law as may be incurred by him, 
and for which appropriations have been made, 
may be deducted out of the receipts of his 
office, under the direction of the Postmaster 
General. 

Sec. 89. That vouchers for all deductions 
made by a postmaster out of the receipts of 
his office, on account of the expenses. of the 
postal service, shall be submitted for examin- 
ation and settlement to the Auditor. for the 
Post Office Department, and no such deduction 
shali be valid unless found to be in conformity 
with law. 

Sec. 90. That whenever, by reason of the 
presence of a military or naval force near any 
post office, or from any other cause, unusual 
business accrues thereat, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall make a special order allowing- 
reasonable compensation for clerical service, 
and a proportionate increase of salary to the 
postmaster during the time of such. extra- 
ordinary business. i ES 

Sec. 91, That the Postmaster General may 
discontinue any post office where the safety 
and security of the postal service and revenues 
are eudaugered from any cause whatever, or 
where the efficiency of the service shall require 
such discontinuance, and he shall promptly 
certify such discontinuance to the Auditor for 
the Post Ofice Department. : 

Sec. 92, That letter-carriers shall be em- 
ployed for the free delivery of mail matter, as 
frequently as the public cenvenience may 
require, at every place contuining a population 
of fifty thousand within the delivery of its 
post office, and at such other places as the 
Postmaster General may direct. 

Sec. 98. That the salary of letter-carriers 
shall be fixed by the Postmaster General, and 
shall not exceed eight hundred dollars per 
annum; but on satisfactory evidence of dil- 
igeuce, fidelity, and experience, he may in- 
crease their salary to any sum not exceeding 
one thousand dollars per annum; and. in San 
Francisco, Calitornia, he may pay such addi- 
tional salaries to carriers as will. secure the 
services of competent persons. 

Sec. 94. That the Postmaster General may 
prescribe a uniform dress to be worn by letter- 
carriers, and any person not connected with 
the letter-carrier branch of the postal service 
who shall wear the uniform which may be 
prescribed shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, for 
every such offence shall be fined not more than 
one hundred dollars, or imprisoned: not more 
than six months, or both, at the diseretion of 
the court. 

Sec. 95. That the Postmaster General may. 
establish, in places where letter carriers are 
employed, and also in other places where, in 
his judgment, the public convenience requires 
it, receiving boxes, for the deposit of mail 
matter, and shall cause the matter deposited 
therein to be collected as often as public con- 
venience may require. 

Sec. 96. That any person who shall. wil- 
fully and maliciously injure, tear down, or 
destroy, any letter-box, pillar-box, or other 
receptacle established by the Postmaster 
General for the safe deposit of matter for the 
mail or for delivery, or who shall wilfully and 
maliciously assault any letter-carrier, when in 
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uniform, while engaged on his route in the 
discharge of his duty as a letter-carrier, and 
any person who shall wilfully aid or assist 
therein; shall, on conviction thereof, for every 
such offence, forfeit and pay not less than one 
hundred nor more than one thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned not less than one nor more 
than three years, according to the circum- 
stances and aggravation of the offence. 

Sec. 97. That each letter-carrier shall give 
bonds, with sureties, to be approved by the 
Postmaster General, for the safe eustody and 
delivery of all mail matter, and the faithful 
account and payment of all money received 
by him. A 

Szo. 98. That the Postmaster General, when 
the public convenience reqaires it, may estab- 
lish within any post office delivery one or more 
branch offices, for the receipt and delivery of 
mail matter and the sale of stamps and en- 
velopes; and he shall preseribe the rules and 
regulations for the government thereof. But 
no letter shall be sent for delivery to any 
branch office contrary to the request of the 
party to whom it is addressed. 

Sec. 99. That the rate of postage on news- 
papers, excepting weeklies, periodicals not 
exceeding two ounces in weight, and circulars 
when the same are deposited in a letter-carrier 
office for delivery by the office or its carriers, 
shall be uniform at one cent each; but period- 
icals weighing more than two ounces shall 
be subject to a postage of two cents each, and 
these rates shall be prepaid by stamps. 

Sec. 100. That no extra postage or carriers’ 
fees shall be charged or collected upon any 
mail matter collected or delivered by carriers: 

Sec. 101. That all expenses of Jetter-cdr- 
riers, branch offices, and receiving boxes, or 
incident thereto, shall be kept and reported in 
a separate account, and shall be shown in com- 


arison with the proceeds from postage on | 


ocal mail matter at cach office, and the Post- 
master General shall be guided in the expend- 
itures for this branch of the service-by the 
income derived therefrom. 

Sec. 102. That to promote publie conven- 
ience, and to insure greater security in the 
transfer of money through the mail, the Post- 
master General may establish, under such 
rules and regulations as he may deem expe- 
dient, a uniform money-order system, at all 
suitable post offices, which shall be designated 
as ‘*money-order offices.” . 

Sec. 103. That the Postmaster General may 
conclude arrangements with the post depart- 
ments of foreign Governments, with which 
postal conventions have been or may be con- 
cluded, for the exchange, by means of postal 
orders, of small sums of money, not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars in amount, at such rates of 
exchange, and compensation to postmasters, 
and under such rules and regulations as he 
may deem expedient; and the expenses of 
establishing and conducting such system of 
exchange may be paid out of the proceeds of 
the money-order business, 

Seo. 104. That the postmaster at a money- 


order office shall issue, in such manner and form i 


as the Postmaster General may prescribe, au 
order for a specified sum of money, payable 
by the postmaster at any other: money-order 
office which the person applying therefor may 
select; bat no money-order shall be delivered 
until the amount thereof, and the proper fee 
therefor, have been deposited with the post- 
master issuing it: Provided, That the post- 
master of every city where branch post offices 
or stations are established and in operation, 
subject to hissupervision, is hereby authorized, 
under the direction of the Postmaster General, 
to issue, or to cause to be issued, by any of his 
assistants or clerks in charge of branch post 
offices or stations, postal money-orders pay- 
able at his own or at any other money-order 
office, or at auy branch post office or station of 


his own; or of any other money-order office, 
as the remitters thereof may direct ; and that 


the postmaster and his sureties shall in every 


case be held accountable upon his official bond 
for all moneys received by him or his desig- 
nated assistants or clerksin charge of stations 
from the issue of money-orders under the pro- 
visions of this act, and for all moneys which 
may come into his or their hands, or be placed’ 
in his or their custody by reason of the trans- 
action by them of money-order business. And 
all the provisions of law now in force respect- 
ing the issue and the payment of moneéy- orders, 
and the disposal of money-order funds in the 
custody of postmasters, shall apply to all 
money-orders issued under the authority given 
by this act, and to all moneys received from 
the issue thereof. 

Sec. 105. That any postmaster who shall issue 
a money-order without baving previously re- 
ceived the money therefor shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than fifty nor 
more than five hundred dollars, 

Sec. 106. That in case of the siekness or 
unavoidable absence from his office of the 
postmaster of any money-order post office, he 
may, with the approval of the Postmaster 
General, authorize the chief clerk, or some 
other clerk employed therein, to act in his 
place, and to discharge all the duties required 
by law of such postmasters: Provided, That 
the official boud given by the principal of the 
office shall be held to cover and apply to the 
acts of the person appointed to act in his place 
in such cases: And provided further, That 
such acting officer shall, for the time being, 
be subject to all the liabilities and penalties 
prescribed by law for the official misconduct 
in like cases of the postmaster for whom he 
shall act. 

Sec. 107. That no money-order shall be 
issued for more than fifty dollars, and the fees 
therefor shall be, for orders not exceeding ten 
dollars, five cents; exceeding ten and not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars, ten cents; exceeding 
twenty and not exceeding thirty dollars, fifteen 
cents; exceeding thirty and not exceeding 
forty dollars, twenty cents; exceeding forty 
dollars, twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 108. That the Postmaster General shall 
supply money-order offices with blank forms 
of application for money orders, which each 
applicant shall fill up with his name, the name 
and address of the party to whom the order is 
to be paid, the amount, and the date of appli- 
cation; and all such applications shall be pre- 
served by the postmaster receiving them for 
such time as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 109. That the Postmaster General shall 
furnish money-order offices with printed or en- 
graved forms for money-orders, and no order 
shall be valid unless it be drawn upon such 
form. 

Sec. 110. That the postmaster issuing a 
money-order shall send a notice thereof by 
mail, without delay, to the postmaster on 
whom itis drawn. 

Sec. 111. That no money-order shall be 
valid and payable unless presented to the post- 
master on whom itis drawn within one year 
after its date ; but the Postmaster General, on 
the application of the remitter or payee, of 
any such order, may cause a new order to be 
issued in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 112. That the payee of a money-order 
may, by his written indorsement thereon, direct 
it to be paid to any other person, and the post- 


| master on whom it is drawn shall pay the same 


to the person thus designated, provided he 
shall furnish such proof as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe that the indursement is | 


„genuine, and that he is the person empowered 


! 

to receive payment; but more than one in- | 
x H 

| 


| dorsement shaft render an order invalid and | 


not payable, and the holder, to obtain pay- 
ment, shall be required to apply in writing to 
the Postmaster General for a new order in 
lieu thereof, returning the original order, and 
making such proof of the genuineness of the 
indorsements as the Postmaster General may 
require. ` f 

EC. 113. That after a money-order has 
been issued, if the purchaser desires to have 
it modified or changed, the postmaster who 
issued the order shall take it back and issue 
another in lieu of it, for which a new fee 
shall be exacted. x 

Sec. 114. That the postmaster issuing a 
money-order shall repay the amount of it upon 
the application of the person who obtained it, 
and the return of the order, but the fee paid 
for it shall not be returned. 

Sec. 115. That whenever a money- order has 
been lost, the Postmaster General, upon the 
application of the remitter or payee of such 
order, may cause a duplicate thereof to be 
issued, without charge, providing the party 
losing the original shall farnish a certificate 
from the postmaster by whom it was payable 
that it had not been, and would not there- 
after be, paid, and a similar certificate from 
the postmaster by whom it was issued that 
it had not been, and would not thereafter be, 
repaid. 

Sec. 116, That any person who shall, with 
intent to defraud, falsely make, forge, coun- 
terfeit, engrave, or print, or cause or procure 
to be falsely made, ‘forged, counterfeited, en- 
graved, or printed, or willingly aid or assist iu 
falsely making, forging, counterfeiting, engrav- 
ing, or printing, any order in imitation of or 
purporting to be a money order issued by the 
Post Office Department, or any of its postmas- 
ters or agents, or any material signature or 
indorsemeat thereon; any person who shall 
falsely alter, or cause or procure to be altered, 
or willingly aid or assist in falsely altering any 
such money-order; any person who shall, with 
intent to defraud, pass, utter, or publish, or 
attempt to pass, utter, or publish, as true, any 
such false, forged, counterfeited, or allered 
money-order, knowing the same, or any signa- 
ture or indorsement thereon, to be false, 
forged, counterfeited, or altered, every such 
person shall be deemed guilty of felony, and, 
on conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned at 
hard labor for not less than two nor more than 
five years, and be fined not exceeding five 
thousand dollars. 

Seo. 117. That all payments and transfers 
to and from money-order offices shall be under 
the direction of the Postmater General. He 
may transfer money-order funds from one post- 
master to another, and from the postal reve- 
nue to the money-order funds; and and he 
may transfer money-order funds to creditors 
of the Department, to be replaced by equiva- 
lent transfers from the postal revenues, 

Sec. 118. That the Postmaster General may 
transfer to the postmaster at any money-order 
office, by warrant on the Treasury, counter- 
i Signed by the Auditor for the Post Office De- 
partment, and payable out of the postal reve- 
nues, such sum as may be required over and 
above the current revenues at his office to pay 
the money- orders drawn upon him. 

Sec. 119. That the Postmaster General shall 
j require each postmaster at a money-order 
office to render to the Post Office Department 
weekly, semi-weekly, or daily accounts of all 
money-orders issued and paid; of all fees re- 
| ceived for issuing them; of all transfers and 
payments made from money-order funds; and 
| of all money received to be used for the pay- 
ment of money-orders or on account of money- 
order business. 

Sec. 120. That the Auditor for the Post 
| Office Department shall keep the accounts of 
the money-order business separately, and in 
isuéh manner as to show the number and 
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amount of money-orders issued at each office, 
the number and amount paid, the amount of 
fees received, and all the expenses of the 
money-order business, 

Sec. 121. That all money received for the 
sale of money-orders, including all feesthereon, 
ali money transferred from the postal reve- 
nues to the money-order funds, all money 
transferred or paid from the money-order 
funds to the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and all money-order funds transferred 
from one postmaster to another, shall be 
deemed and taken to be money-order funds 
and money in the Treasury of the United 
States. And it shall be the duty of the Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States to open, at 
the request of the Postmaster General, an 
account of ‘‘ money-order funds’ deposited by 
postmasters to the credit of the Postmaster 
General, and of drafts against the amount so 
deposited, drawn by him and countersigned 
by the Auditor. . 

Sec. 122. That any postmaster, assistant, 
clerk, or other person employed in or cov- 
nected with the business or operations of any 
money-order office who shall convert to his 
own use, in any way whatever, or loan, or 
deposit in any. bank, or exchange for other 
funds, any portion of the money-order funds, 
shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement; and 
any such person, as well as every other person 
advising or participating therein, shall, on 
convietion. thereof, for every such offence, be 


imprisoned for not less than six months nor | 


more than ten years, and be fined ina sum 
equal to the amount embezzled; and any fail- 
ure to pay over or produce any money-order 
funds intrusted to such person shall be taken 
to be prima facie evidence of embezzlement; 
and upon the trial of any indictment against 
any person for such embezzlement, it shall be 
prima facie evidence of a balance against him 
10 produce a transcript from the money-order 
account books of the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department. But nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prohibit any post- 
master depositing, under the direction of the 
Postmaster General, in a national bank desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury for that 
purpose, to his own credit as postmaster, any 


money-order or other funds in his charge, nor || 


prevent his negotiating drafts or other evi- 
dences of debt through such bank, or through 
United States disbursing officers, or otherwise, 
when instructed or required to do so by the 
Postmaster General, for the purpose of remit- 
ting surplus money-order funds from one post 
office to another, to be used in payment of 
money-orders. ‘That disbursing officers of the 
United States shail be required to issue, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, duplicates of lost checks 
drawn by them in favor of any postmaster ou 
account of money-order or otber public funds 
received by them from some other postmaster. 

Seo. 123. That postmasters at money-order 
offices may be allowed, as compensauon for 
issuing and paying money-orders, not exceed- 
ing oue third of the whole amount of fees col- 
lected on orders issued, and one fourth of one 
per centum on the gross amount of orders paid 
at their respective offices, provided such com- 
pensation, together with the postmaster’ s sal- 
ary, shall not exceed four thousand dollars per 
annum, except in the case of the postmaster 
at New York city, as bereinbefore provided. 

Src. 124. That the Postmaster General may 
pay out of the proceeds of the money-order 
business the cost of stationery and such inci- 
dental expenses as are necessary for the trans- 
action of that business. 

Suc. 125, That the Postmaster General may 
employ such an addijonal number of clerks at 
money-order oflices as may be necessary for 
conducting the operations of the money-order 


system, who shall be paid out of the proceeds | 


of the money-order business. 
Sec. 126. That for the greater security of 


| valuable mail matter, the Postmaster General 


may establish a uniform system of registration. 

Sec. 127. That mail matter shall be regis- 
tered only on the application of the party post- 
ing the same, and the fee therefor shall not 
exceed twenty cents in addition to the regular 
postage, to be, in all cases, prepaid; and all 
such fees shall be accounted for in such man- 
ner as the Postmaster General shall direet: 
Provided, That letters upon the official. busi- 
ness of the Post Office Department which 
require registering shall be registered free of 
charge, and pass through the mails free of 
charge. 

Sec. 128. That a receipt shall be taken upon 
the delivery of any registered mail matter, 
showing to whom and when the same was 
delivered, which shall be returned to the 
sender, and be received in the courts as prima 
facie evidence of such delivery. 

Sec. 129. That the Post Office Department, 
or its revenue, shall not be liable for the loss 
of any registered mail matter. 

Src. 180. That mailable matter shall be 
divided into three classes: first, letters; sec- 
ond, regular printed matter; third, miscella- 
neous matter. ý 

Sec. 131. That mailable matter of the first 
class shall embrace all correspondence, wholly 
or partly in writing, except book manuscripts 
and corrected proof-sheets passing between 
authors and publishers. 

Sec. 132. That mailable matter of the second 
class shail embrace all matter exclusively in 
‘print, and regularly issued at stated periods 
from a known office of publication, without 
addition by writing, mark, ur sign. 

Src. 183. That mailable matter of the third 
class shall embrace ali pamphlets, occasional 
publications, transient newspapers, magazines, 
hand bills, posters, unsealed circulars, pros- 
pectuses, books, book manuscripts, proof- 
sheets, corrected proof-sheets, maps, prints, 
engraviugs, blanks, flexible patterns, samples 
of merchandise not exceeding twelve ounces 
in weight, sample cards, phonographic paper, 
letter envelopes, postal envelopes and wrap- 
pers, cards, plain and ornamental paper, pho- 
tographic representations of different types, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and all 
other matter which may be declared muilable 
by law, and all other articles not above the 
weight prescribed by law, which are not, from 
their form or nature, liable to destroy, deface, 
or otherwise iujure the contents of the mail- 
bag or the person of any one engaged in the 
postal service. All liquids, poisons, glass, 
explosive materials, and obscene books shall 
be excluded from themails. AH matter of the 
third class, excepting books and other printed 
matter, book manuscripts, proof-sheets, and 
corrected proof-sheets, shall not exceed twelve 
ounces in weight, and all matter of the third 
class shall be subject to examination and to 
rates of postage as hereinafter provided. Sam- 
ples of metals, ores, and mineralogical speci- 
mens shall not exceed twelve ounces in weight, 
and shall be subject to examination and to 
rates of postage as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 134. That no package weighing more 
than four pounds shali be received for con- 
veyance by mail, except books pablished or 
circulated by order of Congress. 

Sec. 135. That the Postmaster General shall 
farnish to the post offices exchanging mails 
with foreign countries, and to such other 
offices as he may deem expedient, postal bal- 
ances denominated in grams of the metric 
system, fifteen grams of which shall be the 
equivalent, for postal purposes, of one half | 
ounce avoirdupois, and so on in progression. | 

Skre: 136. That the Postmaster General may 


prescribe by regulation the manner of wrap- 
ping and securing for the mails all matter 
not charged with letter postage nor lawfully 
franked, so that it may be convenieritly exam- 
ined by postmasters; and if not so wrapped 
and secured, it shall be subject to letter 
postage. 

Src. 187. That postmasters at the office of 
delivery may remove the wrappers and envel- 
opes from mail matter not charged with letter 
postage nor lawfully franked, when it can be 
done without destroying them, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there is upon or ¢on- 
nected with any such matter any thing which 
would authorize or require the charge of a 
higher rate of postage thereon. l 

Sec. 138. That no newspapers shall be re- 
ceived to be conveyed by mail unless they 
are sufficiently dried and inclosed in proper 
wrappers. i i 

Sec. 189. That where packages of news- 
papers or other periodicals are received at a 
post office, directed to one address, and the 
names of the subscribers to whom they be- 
long, with the postage fora quarter in advance, 
is handed to the postmaster, he shall deliver 
such papers or periodicals to their respective 
owners. : 

Src. 140. That postmasters shall notify the 
publisher of any newspaper, or other period- 
ical, when any subscriber shall refusée'to take 
i the same from the office, or neglect to call for 
it for the period of one month. f 

Szo. 141. That publishers of néwspapers 
and periodicals may print or write, upon their 
publications sent to regular subscribers, the 
address of the subscriber, and the date when 
the subscription expires, and may inclose 
therein bills and receipts for subscription 
thereto, without subjecting such publications 
to extra postage. ea Rss 

Sec. 142. That any person who shall inclose 
or conceal any letter, memorandum, or other 
thing in any mail matter not charged with 
letter postage, or make any writing or mem- 
orandum thereon, and- deposit, or cause the 
same to be deposited, for conveyance by mail 
at a less rate than letter postage, shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay five dollars, 
and such mail matter or inclosure shall not be 
delivered until the postage is paid thereon at 
letier rates; but no extra postage shall be 
charged for a card printed or impressed upon 
au envelope or wrapper. i l 

Sec. 143. That contractors or mail-carriers 
may convey, out of tbe mail, newspapers for 
sale or distribution to subscribers. 2 

Sec. 144. That the Postmaster General may 
provide by order the terms upon which route 
agents may receive from publishers or any 
news agents in charge thereof, and deliver the 
same as directed, if presented and called for at 
the mail car or steamer, packages of news: 
papers and other periodicals not received from 
or intended for delivery at any post office. | 

Sec. 145. That any postmaster who shall 
unlawfully detain in his office any letter or 
other mail matter, the posting of which Is not 
prohibited by law, with intent to prevent the 
arrival and delivery of the same to the person 
to whom itis addressed, shall, on’ conviction 
thereof, forfeit and pay not exceeding five 
| hundred dollars, and be imprisoned not ex- 
! ceeding six months, and he shall be forever 
| thereafter incapable of holding the office of 
| postmaster. 
| Sec. 146. That any person employed in any 
| 
| 
H 


department of the postal service, who shall 
unlawfully detain, delay, or open any letter, 
packet, bag, or mail of letters intrusted to him, 
| or which shall have come inte his posses- 
| sion, and which was intended to be conveyed 
| by mail, orcarried or delivered by any muil- 
carrier, mail messenger, route agent, letter- 


carrier, or other person employed in any 
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department of the postal service, or forwarded 
through or delivered from any post office or 
branch post office established by authority of 
the Postmaster General ; any such person who 
shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy any such 
letter, packet, bag, or mail of letters, as afore- 
said, which shall not contain any security for 
or assurance relating to money or other thing 
of value, every such person shall, On convic- 
tion thereof, for every such: offence, forfeit 
and pay a penalty of not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or be imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. > 

Sec. 147. That any person who shall take 
any letter, postal card, or packet which shall 
not contain any article of value or evidence 
thereof out of a post office or branch post 
office, or from a letter or mail-carrier, or 
which has been in any post office or branch 
post office, or in the custody of any letter or 
mail-earrier, before it shall have been de- 
livered to the person to whom it was directed, 
with a design to obstruct the correspondence, 
or pry into the business or secrets of another, 
or shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy the same, 
shall, on conviction thereof, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay a penalty not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned at 
hard labor not exceeding one year, or both, at 
the discretion of the court. 

Src. 148.. That no obscene book, pamphlet, 
picture, print, or other publication of a vulgar 
or indecent character, or any letter upon the 
envelope of which, or postal card upon which 
scurrilous epithets may have been written or 
printed, or disloyal devices printed or en- 
graved, shall be carried in the mail; and any 
person who shall knowingly deposit, or cause 
to be deposited, for mailing, or for delivery, 
any such obscene publication, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall, for every such offence, be fined 
not more than five hundred dollars, or im- 
‘prisoned not more than one year, or both, 
according to the circumstances and aggrava- 
tion of the offence. 

Sec. 149. That it shall not be lawful to con- 
vey by mail, nor to deposit in a post office to 
be sent by mail, any letters or circulars con- 
cerning illegal lotteries, so-called gift concerts, 
or other similiar enterprises offering prizes, 
or concerning schemes devised aud intended 
to deceive and defraud the public for the pur- 
pose of obtaining money under false pretences, 
anda penalty of not more than five hundred 


dollars nor less than one hundred dollars, with. 


costs of prosecution, is hereby imposed upon 
conviction, in any Federal court, of the viola- 
tion of this section, 

Sec, 150. That postage on all mail matter 
must be prepaid by stamps at the time of mail- 
ing, unless herein otherwise provided for. 

Sec. 151. That all mail matter deposited for 
mailing on which at least one full rate of post- 
age has been paid as required by law, shail be 
forwarded to its destination, charged with the 
unpaid rate, to be collected on delivery. 

Sec. 152. That if any mail matter, on which 
by law the postage is required to be prepaid 
at the mailing office, shall by inadvertence 
reach its destination without such prepayment, 
double the prepaid rates shall be charged and 
collected on delivery. 

Sec. 158. That no mail matter shall be 
delivered until the postage due thereon has 
been paid. 

Sec. 154. That no box at any post office 
shall be assigned to the use of any person until 
the rent thereof has been paid for at least one 
quarter in advance, for which the postmaster 
shall give a receipt. 

Sec, 155. That the Postmaster General may 
provide by regulation for transmitting unpaid 
and duly certified letters of soldiers, sailors, 


and marines in the service of the United States, 
to their destination. 

Sec. 156. That on all mail matter which is |! 
wholly or partly in writing, except book man- 
uscripts and corrected proofs passing between 
authors and publishers, and local or drop let- 
ters; on all printed matter which is so marked 
as to convey any other or further information 
than is conveyed by the original print, except 
the correction of mere typographical errors; 
on all matter which is sent in violation of law 
or the regulations of the Department respect- 
ing inclosures; and on all matter to which 
no specific rate of postage is assigned, postage 
shall be charged at the rate of three cents for 
each half ounce. or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 157. That letters commonly known as 
drop or local letters, delivered through the 
post office or itscarriers, shall be charged with 
postage at the rate of two cents where the 
system of free delivery is established, and 
one cent where such system is not established, 
for each half ounce or fraction thereof. i 

Src. 158. That on newspapers and other 
periodical publications, not exceeding four 
ounces in weight, sent from a known office 
of publication to regular subscribers, postage 
shall be charged at the following rates per 
quarter, namely: on publications issued less 
frequently than once a week, at the rate of one 
cent for each issue; issued once a week, five 
cents; and five cents additional for each issue 
more frequent than once a week. And an 
additional rate shall be charged for each addi- 
tional four ounces or fraction thereof in 
weight. 

Sec. 159, That on newspapers and other 
periodicals sent from a known office of public- 
ation to regular subscribers, the postage shall 
be paid before delivery, for not less than one 
quarter, nor more than one year; which pay- 
ment may be made either at the office of mail- 
ing or delivery, commencing at any time; and 
the postmaster shall account for said postage 
in the quarter in which it is received. 

Seo. 160. That the Postmaster General may 
provide by regulations for carrying small news- 
papers, issued less frequently than once a 
week, in packages to one address, from a 
known office of publication to regular sub- 
scribers, at the rate of one cent for each four 
ounces or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 161. That persons known as regular 
dealers in newspapers and periodicals may 
receive and transmit by mail such quantities 
of either as they may require, and pay the 
postage thereon as received, at thesame rates, 
pro rata, as regular subscribers to such public- 
ations who pay quarterly in advance. : 

Sec. 162, That the Postmaster General 
may prescribe by regulation an affidavit, in 
form, to be taken by the publisher, or by the 
clerk, agent, or servant of the publisher, of 
any newspaper or other periodical which may 
by law be sent to regular subscribers without 
prepayment of postage at the mailing office, 
to the effect that neither be norany other pro- 
prietor, clerk, agent, or employee within his 
knowledge will send, cause or permit to be 
sent through the mail, without prepayment by 
postage-stamps, any copies of such newspaper 
or other periodical (naming it) except to bona 
fide and regular subscribers thereto; and if 
any such newspaper or other periodical shall 
be thus unlawiully seut, with the knowledge 
or consent of such proprietor, or his agent, 
clerk, [or] servant in charge of such business, 
or if such affidavit shall, when required by the 
Postmaster General or any special agent’ of 
the Post Office Department, be refused, the 
person guilty of the offence, or refusing to 
make the athdavit, shail forfeit-and pay fifty 
dollars in each case. - 

Sec. 163. lhat on mailable matter of the 
third class, except as herein stated, postage 


shall be charged at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces or fraction thereof. Double 
these rates shall be charged for bocks, samples 
of metals, ores, minerals, and merchandise. 
Sec. 164. That packages of woollen, cot- 
ton, or linen clothing, not exceeding two 
pounds in weight, may be sent through the 
mail to any non-commissioned officer or pri- 


‘vate in the Army of the United States, if 


prepaid, at.the rate of one cent for each one 
ounce or fraction thereof, subject to such regu- 
lation as the Postmaster General may pre- 
scribe. ~ 

Sec. 165. That the rate of United States 
postage on mail matter sent to or received 
from foreign countries with which different 
rates have not been established by postal con- 
vention or other arrangement, when forwarded 
by vessels regularly employed in transporting 
the mail, shall be ten cents for each half ounce 
or fraction thereof on letters, unless reduced 
by order of the Postmaster General; two cents 
each on newspapers; and not exceeding two 
cents per each two ounces, or fraction thereof, 
on pamphlets, periodicals, books, and oiher 
printed matter, which postage shall be pre- 
pared [prepaid] on matter sent and collected 
on matter received ; and to avoid Joss to the 
United States in the payment of balances, the 
Postmaster General may collect the unpaid 
postage on letters from foreign countries in 
coin or its equivalent. 

Sec. 166. ‘That all letters conveyed by ves- 
sels not regularly employed in carrying the 
mail shall, if for delivery within the United 
States, be rated with double postage, to cover 
the fee paid to the vessel. l 

Sec. 167. That for the purpose of making 
better postal arrangements with foreign coun- 
tries, or to counteract their adverse measures 
affecting our postal intercourse with them, the 
Postmaster General, by and with the advice 
and consent of the President, may negotiate 
and conclude postal treaties or conventions, 
and may reduce or increase the rates of post- 
age on mail matier conveyed between the 
United States and foreign countries. 

Sec. 168. Thatthe Postmaster Geueral shall 
prepare postage-stamps of suitable denomina- 
tions, which, when attached to mail matter, 
shall be evidence of the payment of the post- 
age thereon, 

Sec. 169. That the Postmaster General shall 
provide suitable letter and newspaper envel- 
Opes, with such water-marks or other guards 
against counterfeits as he may deem expe- 
dient, and with postage stamps with such device 
and of such suitable denominations as he may 
direct, impressed thereon ; and the said envel- 
opes shall be known as “ stamped envelopes.”’ 
and shall be sold, as nearly as may be, at the 
cost of procuring them, with the addition of the 
value ot the postage-stampsimpressed thereon; 
but no stamped envelope furnished by the 
Government shall contain any lithographing 
or engraving, and no printing except a printed 
request to return the letter to the writer; and 
letters and papers inclosed in them (the post- 
age-stamp in every case being of a denom- 
ination sufficient to cover the postage properly 
chargeable thereon) shall pass in the mail as 
prepaid matter, 

Sec. 170, That to facilitate letter corre- 
spondence and provide forthe transmission of 
[by] the mails, at a reduced rate of postage, 
of messages, orders, notices, and other short 
communications, either printed or written in 
pencil or ink, the Postmaster General shali 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to furnish and issue to the public, with post- 
age-stamps impressed upon them, ‘‘posral 
cards,” manufactured of good stiff paper, of 
such quality, fotm, and size, as he shall deem 
best adapted for general use; which cards 
shall be used as a meansof postal intercourse, 
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under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the Postmaster General, and when so used 
shall be transmitted through the mails at a 
postage charge of one cent each, including the 
cost of their manufacture. 

Sec, 171. That the Postmaster General may, 
from time to time, adopt such improvements 
in postage-stamps and stamped euvelopes as 


he may deem advisable; and when any such | 


improvement is adopted it shall be subject to 
all the provisions herein respecting postage 
stamps or stamped envelopes. 

Sec. 172. That postage-stamps and stamped 
envelopesshall be furnished by the Postmaster 
General to all postmasters, aud shall be kept 
for sale at all postoflices; and each postmaster 
shall be held accountabie for all such stamps 
aud envelopes furnished to him, 

Sec. 173. That postage-stamps and stamped 
envelopes may be sold at a discount to certain 
designated agents, who will agree to sell again 
without discount, under rules to be prescribed 
by the Postmaster General; but the quantities 
of each sold to any one agent at one time shall 
not exceed one hundred dollars in value, and 
the discount shall not exceed five per centum 
on the fuce value of the stamps, nor the same 
per centum on the current price of the envel- 
opes when sold in less quantities. . 

sec. 174. That postage-stamps shall not be 
sold fur any larger sum than ihe value indi- 
cated on their face, nor stamped envelopes for 
more thau ig charged therefor by the Post 


Office Department for like quantities; and any | 


person connected with the postal service who 
shall violate this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereot, shall be fined in any sum not less 
than ten nor more than five hundred dollars. 

SEC. 175. That postage-stamps affixed to all 
mail matter or the stamped envelopes in which 
the same is inclosed, when depositing for wail- 
ing or delivery, shall be defaced by the post- 
master at the mailing oflice in such manner as 
the Postmaster General may direct; andif any 
mail matter shall be forwarded without the 
stamps or envelopes being so defaced, the post- 
master at the office of delivery shall deface 
them, and report the delinquent postmaster to 
the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 176. ‘hat any person employed in any 
branch of the postal service who shall wilfully 
and unlawfully remove from any mail maiter 
any postage-stamp affixed thereto in payment 
of the postage, shall, on conviction thereof, for 
every such offence, be fined not more than one 
huudred dollars, or be imprisoned. uot more 
than six months, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 177. That any person who shall use or 
attempt to use, in payment of the posiage on 
any mail matter conveyed, by mail or other- 
wise, any postage-stamp Or stamped envelope, 
or any stamp cut from any such stamped envel- 
ope, which has been before used tor a like 
purpose, shail forfeit and pay fifty dollars. 
And any person who shall counterfeit the frank 
of any person entitled to the franking privi- 
lege, or wilfully utter or use auy counterfeit 
frank with the intent to avoid the 
postage, shall, on convictiou thercol, bedeemed 
guilty of a misdemeauor, and be punished by 
a tine not less than fifty dollars nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not 
less than three monihs nor more than twelve 
mouths, or by both fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 178. That any person who shall forge 
or counterfeit any postage-stamp, or any stamp 
printed upon any stamped cnvelope, postal 
card, or any die, plate, or engraving therefor; 
any person who shall make, or print, or know- 
ingly use or sell, or have in possession, with 
intent to use or sell, any such forged or coun: 
terfeited postage stamp, stamped envelope, 
postal card, die, plate, or engraving; any per- 
son who shall make, or knowingly use or seil, 


payment of | 


or kave in possession with intent to use or sell, 
any paper bearing the water mark of any 
stamped envelope, postal card, or any fraud- 
ulent imitation thereof; any person who shall 
mase or print, or authorize or procure to be 
made or printed, any postage-stamp, stamped 
envelope, or postal card, of the kind author- 
ized and provided by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, without the special authority and direc- 
tion of said Department; any person who shall, 
alter such postage-stamps, stamped envelopes, 
or postal card, have been printed, and with 
intent to defraud the postal revenue, deliver 
the same to any person not authorized by an 
instrument of writing daly executed under the 
hand of the Postmaster General and the seal 
of the Post Office Department to receive them, 
every such person shall, on conviction thereof, 
be deemed guilty of a felony, and be punished 
by a fiue not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or by both fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 179. That any person who shall forge 
or counterfeit, or knowingly utter or use any 
forged or counterfeited postage-stamp of any 
foreign Government, shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by imprisonment of not less than 
two nor more than ten years, at the discretion 
of the court. 

Sec. 180. That authority to frank mail | 
matter is conferred upon and limited to the | 
following persons: 

First. The President, by himself or his 
Private Secretary, to cover all mail matter. 

Second. The Vice President, to cover all 
mail matter. 

Third. The chiefs of the several Executive 
Departments. 

Fourth. Senators, Representatives, and Del- 
egates in Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Senate and Cierk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to cover their correspondence, all 
printed matter issued by the authority of 
Congress, and ali speeches, proceedings, and 
debates in Congress. 

Fifth. Sach principal officers of the Execu- 
tive Departments,-being heads of bureaus or 
chief clerks, as the Postmaster General may 
by regulation prescribe, to cover official com- | 
munications only. 

Sixth. Postmasters, to cover official com- 
munications to other postmasters only 

Seventh. Assessors and collectors and their 
assistants and deputies, for the interchange of 
official communications only. 

‘And no person entitled by law to the frank- 
ing privilege shall exercise said privilege other- 
wise than by his written autograph signature 
on the matter franked; and all mail matter | 
not thus franked shall be charged with the 
legal rate of postage thereon, | 

Sec. 181. That the franking privilege of | 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in | 
Congress, and the Secretary of the Senateand | 
Clerk of the House, shall commence with the 
term for which they are elected, and expire | 
with the first Monday of December following 
such term. 

Sec. 182. That all books or publications | 
which may be procured or published by order 
of Congress shall be considered as public doc- 
uments, and may be franked as such. 

Sec. 183. That the maximum weight for | 
franked and free mail matter shall be four 
onces, except petitions to Congress, congres- 
sional and executive public documents, peri- 
odjcal publications interchanged between pub- 
lishers, and packages of seeds, cuttings, roots, 
and scious, the weight of which latter may be 
fixed by regulation of the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 184. That the following mail matter 
shall be allowed to pass free in the mail: 

First. All mail matter sent to the President 
or Vice President. 


Second. Official communications addressed 
to chiefs, heads of bureaus, chief clerks, or 
franking officer of either of the Executive 
Departments. ; 

Third. Letters and printed matter sent to 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates. in 
Cougress, the Secretary of the Senate, or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Fourth. Petitions to Congress. 

Fifth. Copyright matter to the Librarian of 
Congress, if marked on the package, ‘f copy- 
right matter,” 

Sixth, All publications sent or received by 
the Smithsonian Institution, marked on each 
package, ‘‘ Smithsonian Exchange.” 

Seventh. Newspapers, periodicals, and mag- 
azines reciprocally interchanged between pub- 
lishers, and not exceeding sixteen ounces in 
weight; to be confined to a single copy of 
each publication. 

Eighth. Weekly newspapers, one copy to 
each actual subscriber within the county where 
the same.is printed and published; but car- 
riers shall not be required to distribute such 
papers unless postage is paid upon them at the 
usual rates. : 

Ninth. Notices to the publishers of. the 
refusal or neglect of subscribers to take news- 
papers, magazines, or otber periodicals from the 
post office; to be sent under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

Tenth. Dead letters returned to the writers 
thereof. 

Eleventh. Medals, certificates of thanks, or 
other testimonials, which have. been, or may 
be, awarded, by the Legislatures of the several 
States aud Territories, to the soldiers thereof; 
to’ be sent by theadjutant general of said States 
and Territories, under such regulations as the 
Pestmaster General may prescribe. 

Sec. 185. That all mail matter to and from 
Mary Lincoln, widow of the late President 
Abraham Lincoln, shall be conveyed free 
during her natural life. ; 

Sec. 186. That all mail matter not herein- 
before specially made free must be prepaid by 
postage-stamps. H 

Sec. 187. That if any person, having the 
right to receive letters free, shall receive, in- 
closed to him, any letter or packet addressed 
to a person not having that right, it shali be 
his duty to return such letter ór packet to the 
post office, marking thereon the place from 
whence it came, that it may be charged with 
postage. 

SEC. 188. That the Postmaster General may 
direct the publication of the list of non- 
delivered letters at any post office by a written 
list posted in some pubiic place, or, when he 
shali deem it for the public interest, he may 
direct the publication of such list in the daily 
or weekly newspaper regularly pubiished within 
the post oflice delivery which has the largest 
circulation within such delivery ; and where 
no daily paper is published within the post 
office delivery, such list may be published in 
the daily newspaper of any adjoining delivery 
having the largest circulation within the deliv- 
ery of the post office publishing the list; and 
in case of dispute as to the circulation of com- 
peting newspapers, the postmaster shall receive 
evidence aud decide upon the fact. Such list 
shall be published as frequently as the Post- 
master General may deem proper, but not 
oftener than once a week. 

Sec. 189. That the list of non-delivered 
letters addressed to persons foreign-born may 
be published ina newspaper printed in the 
language most used by them, which shall be 
selected in the manner prescribed in the 
preceding section. 

Sec. 190. That, under such regulations as 
the Postmaster General may preseribe, all 
postmasiers are hereby authorized to register, 
in the manner prescribed by law, but without 
payment of any registration fee, all letters 
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containing fractional or other currency of the 
United States which shall. be by them sent by 
mail to the Treasurer. of thé United States for 
redemption; and it shall be the duty of the 
postmaster at- the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, to register, in like man~ 
ner, without charge, all letters containing new 
currency returned for currency redeemed, 
which shall be received by him from the said 
Treasurer, in sealed packages, marked with 
the word ‘‘register’’ over the official signature 
of the said Treasurer. l 

Sec. 191. That every postmaster shall post, 
in a conspicuous place in his office, a copy of 
each list of non-delivered letters immediately 
after its publication, 

Sec. 192, That the compensation for pub- 
lishing the list of non-delivered letters shallin 
no case exceed one cent for each letter so 
published. : 

Sec. 193.. That all letters published as non- 
delivered shall be charged with one cent in addi- 
tion to the regular. postage, to be accounted 
for as part of the postal revenue. 

Suc. 194, That the Postmaster General may 
regulate the period during which undelivered 
letters shall remain iu auy post office, and 
when they shall be returned to the dead-letter 
office; and he may make regulations for their 
return from the dead-letter oflice to the writers, 
when they cannot be delivered to the parties 
addressed. : ; : 

Sec. 195. That all domestic letters, de- 
posited in any post office for mailing, on which 
the. postage is wholly unpaid or paid less than 
one full rate as required by law, except letters 
lawfully free, and duly certified. letters of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines in the service of the 
United States, shall be sent by the postmaster 
to the dead-letter office in Washington: Pro- 
vided, That in large cities and adjacent dis- 
tricts of dense population having two or more 
post offices within a distance of three miles of 
each other, any letter mailed at one of such 
oltices and addressed to a locality within the 
delivery of another of such offices, which shall 
have been inadvertently prepaid at the drop or 
local letter rate of postage only, may. be for- 
warded to its destination through the proper 
office, charged with the amountof the deficient 
postage, to be collected on delivery. 

Suc. 196. That dead letters containing val- 
uable inclosures shall be registered in the dead- 
letter office; and when they cannot:be delivered 
to the party addressed nor to the writer, the 
contents thereof shall be disposed of, and a 
careful account shall be kept of the amount 
realized in each case, which shall be subject 


to reclamation by either the party addressed | 


or the sender, for four years from the registry 
thereof; and all otber letters of value or of 
importance to the party addressed or to the 
writer, and which cannot be returned to either, 
shall be disposed. of as the Postmaster General 
may direct. 

Sxo. 197. That the action of the Post Office 
Department respecting foreign dead letters 
shail be subject to conventional stipulations 
with the respective foreign administrations. 


Sro. 198. That when the writer of any letter | 


on which the postage is prepaid shall indorse 
upon the outside thereof his name and address, 
such letter shall not be advertised, but after 
remaining uncalled for at the office to which 
itis directed thirty days, or the time the writer 
may direct, shall be returned to him without 
additional charge for postage, and if not then 
delivered shall be treated as a dead letter. 


Sec. 199. That prepaid and free letters shall | 


be forwarded from one post office to another, 
at the request of the party addressed,. without 
additional charge for postage. 

Sec. 200. That all the waters of the United 
States shall be post roads during the time the 
mail is carried thereon, as provided in section 
two bundred and nineteen, 


Sec. 201.. That all railways and parts. of 
railways which are now or hereafter may be 
put in operation are: hereby declared to be 
post roads, MoE . 

Sec. 102.:That all canals during the time 
the mail is carried thereon are hereby declared 
to be post roads. e 

Sec. 208: That all plank-roads during the 
time the mail is carried thereon are hereby 
declared to be post roads. l 

Sec. 204. That the road on which the mail 
is carried tosupply any court-house which may 
be without a mail, as provided in section two 
hundred and sixteen, and the road on which 
the mail is carried, under section two hundred 
and twenty-one, providing for extending the 
line of posts, shall, during the time such mail 
is carried thereon, be post roads. . 

. Sec. 205. Thatall letter-carrier routes estab- 
lished in: any city or town, for the collection 
and: delivery of mail matter by carriers, are 
hereby declared to.be post'roads. . 

Sec. 206. That when there is more than one 
road between’ places designated by law for a 
post road, the Postmaster General may direct 
which shall be considered the post road. 

Suc, 207. That the Postmaster General may 
change the terminus of post roads connecting 
with or intersecting railways when the service 
can be thereby improved. : 

Sec. 208. That whenever, in the opinion of 
the -Postmaster General, the postal service 
cannot be safely: continued, the revenues: col- 
lected, or the Jaws maintained: on any post 
road, he may discontinue the service on such 
road or any part thereof until the same can 
be safely restored. 

Suc. 209. That the Postmaster General may, 
when he deems it advisable, contract for the 
transporiation of the mails to and from any 
post office; but where such service is per- 
formed over a route not established by law, it 
shall be his. duty to report the same to Con- 
gress at its meeting next thereafter, and said 
service shall cease at the end cf the next ses- 
sion of Congress, unless said route is estab- 
lished a post route by Congress. ' 

Src. 210. That the Postmaster General 
shallarrange-the railway routes on which the 
mail is carried, including those in which the 
service ig partly by railway and partly by 
steamboat, into three classes, according to the 
size of the mails, the speed at which they are 
carried, and the frequency and importance of 
the service, so that each railway company shall 
receive, as far as practicable, a proportionate 
and just rate of. compensation, according to 
the service performed. 

Sec. 211. That the pay for carrying the mail 
on any railway of the first class shall not ex- 
ceed three hundred dollars per mile per annum; 
on any. railway of the second class it shall 
not exceed one hundred dollars per mile per 
annum ; and on any railway of the third class 
it shall not exceed fifty dollars per mile per 
annum ; but if one half the service on any rail- 
way is. required to be performed in the night- 
time, the Postmaster General may pay twenty- 
five per centum in addition to the above 
maximum rates. 

Sec. 212. That if the Postmaster General is 
unable to contract for carrying the mail on any 


| railway route at a compensation not exceeding 


the maximum rates herein provided, or for 


i what he may deem a reasonable and fair com- 


pensation, he may separate the letter mail 
from the other mail, and contract, either with 
or without advertising, for carrying such letter 
mail by horse express or otherwise, :at the 
greatest speed that can reasonably be obtained, 
and. for carrying the other mail in wagons, or 
otherwise, at a slower rate of speed. 

Sec. 2138. That every railwdy company 
carrying the mail shall carry on any train 
which may ran over its road, and without extra 
charge therefor, all mailable matter directed | 


to be carried thereon, with the person in 
charge of the same. ; 

‘Sec. 214. That all railway companies to 
which the United States have furnished aid by 
grant of lands, right of way, or otherwise, shail 
carry the mail at such prices as Congress may 
by law provide; and, until such price is fixed 
by law, the Postmaster General may fix the 
rate of compensation. : 

Src. 215. That the Postmaster General shall 
provide for carrying the mail on all post roads 
established by law, as often as he, having due 
regard to productiveness and other circum- 
stances, may think proper. 

Sec. 216. That the Postmaster General shall 
cause a mail to be carried from the nearest 
post office on any established post road, to the 
court-house of any county in the United States 
which is without a mail. . 5 

Sec. 217. That the Postmaster General may 
contract for carrying the mail on the navigable 
canals of the several States, when; in his 
opinion, the public interest or convenience 
requires 1b. ye 

Sec. 218. That the Postmaster General may 
contract for carrying the mail on any plank- 
road in the United States when the public 
interest or convenienee requires it. 

Sec. 219. Thatthe Postmaster General may 
cause the mail to be carried in any steamboat 
or otber vessel used as a packet ‘on any of the 
waters of the United States. i 

Sxc. 220. That the Postmaster General may, 
if he deem it for the public interest, make con- 
tracts for any period: not exceeding one year, 
for carrying the mail in steamships between 
any of the ports of the United States. 

Sec. 221. Thatthe Postmaster General may 
enter into contracts for extending the line of 
posts to supply mails to post offices not on any 
established route, and, as a compensation for 
carrying the mail under such contracts, may 
allow not exceeding two thirds -of the salary 
paid to the postmaster at such special offices. 

Sec. 222. That the master of any vessel of 
the United States, bound from. any port 
therein to any foreign port, or from any for- 
eign port to any port of the United States, 
shall, before clearance, receive on board and 
securely convey all such mails-as the Post 
Office Department, or any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer cf the United States abroad, shall 
offer; and he shall promptly deliver the same, 
on arriving at the port of destination, to the 
proper officer, for which he shall receive two 
cents for every letter so delivered ; and upon 
the entry of every such vessel returning from 
any foreign port, the master thereof shall 
make oath or affirmation that he has promptly 
delivered all the mail placed on board said 
vessel before clearance from the United 
States; and if he shall fail to make such oath 
or affirmation, the said vessel shall not be 
entitled to the privileges of a vessel of the 
United States. 

Sec. 223. That the master of any steam- 
boat passing between ports or places in the 
United States, and arriving at any such port 
or place where there is a post office; shall 
deliver to the postmaster, within three hours 
after his arrival, if in the day-time, and if at 
night, within two hours- after the next sun- 
rise, all letters and packets brought by him, 
or within his power or control and not relating 
to the cargo, addressed to or destined for such 
port or place, for which he shal] receive from 
the postmaster two cents for each letter or 
packet so delivered, unless the same is carried 
under.a contraet for earrying the mail; and 
for every failure to so deliver such letters and 
packets, the master or owner of said steam- 
boat shall forfeit and pay one hundred and 
fifty dollars. ; 

Sec. 224, That the Postmaster General may 
pay, to the master or owner-of any vessel not 
regularly employed in carrying the mail, two 
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| 
cents for each letter carried by such vessel | 
between ports or places in the United States, 
or from any foreigu port to any port in the | 
United States; but all such letters shall be 
deposited in the post office at the port of 
arrival. 

Sec. 225. That any person who shall paint, 
print, or in. any manger place upon or attach. | 
to any steamboat or other vessel, or any stage- 
coach or other vehicle, not actually used in 
carrying the mail, the words ‘‘ United States 
mail, or any words, letters, or characters 
of like import; any person who shall give 
notice, by publishing in any newspaper or 
otherwise, that any steamboat or other vessel, ; 
or any stage-coach or other vehicle is used in 
carrying the mail, when the same is not actu- 
ally so used, every person so offending, or 
wilfully aiding. or abetting therein, shall, on 
conviction thereof, for every such offence, for- 
feit and pay not less than one handred dollars 
nor more than five hundred dollars. 

Ssc. 226, That every route agent, -postal 
clerk, or other carrier of the mail-shall receive 
any mail matter presented to him, if properly 
prepaid by stamps, and deliver. the same for 
mailing at the next post office at which he 
arriyess but no fees shall be allowed him 
therefor.. ch at : : 

Sec. 227. That any: person. concerned in 
carrying the mail, who. shall collect, receive, 
or carry any letter or packet,.or eauge or pro+ 
cure the same to be done, contrary to law, | 
shall, on conviction thereof, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay not exceeding fifty 
dollars. i - 

Sec. 228. That no person. shall establish 
any private express for the conveyance of 
letters or packets, or in any manner cause or 
provide for the conveyance of the same by. 
regular trips or at stated periods, over any 

ost route which is or may be established by 
aw, or from any city, town or place to any 
other city, town or place between which the 
mail is regularly carried; and every persou 
so offending, or aiding or assisting therein, 
shall, for each offence, forfeit and pay one 
hundred and fifty dollars. =. 

Sec. .229. That the owner of every stage- 
coach, railway car, steamboat, or other vehicle 
or vessel, which shall, with the knowledge of 
any owner, in whole or iu part, or with the 
knowledge or connivance of the driver, con- 
ductor, master or other. person having charge 
of the same, convey any person acting or 
employed as a private. express for the con- 
veyance of letters or packeta, and actually in 
possession of the same for the purpose of 
conveying them contrary to the spirit, true 
intent, and meaning of this law, shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, 

Sec. 230. That no person shall transmit by 
ptivate-express or other unlawful means, or 
deliver to any agent of such unlawful express, 
or deposit, or cause to be deposited, at any 
appointed place, for the purpose of being 
transmitted, any letter or packet, and for every 
such offence the party so offending shall for- 
feit and pay fifty dollars. 

Sec. 231. That no stage coach, railway car, 
steamboat, or othec vehicle or vessel which 
regularly performs trips at stated periods on 
any post route, or from any city, town, OF | 
place to any other city, town, or place between 
which the mailis regularly carried, shall carry, | 
otherwise than in the mail, any letters or pack- 
ets, except such as relate to some part of the | 
cargo of such steamboat or other vessel, or to 
some article carried at the same time by the 
same stage coach, railway car, or other vehicle, 
except as provided in section two hundred and 
thirty-nine; and for every such offence the 
owner of the atage-coach, railway car, steam: | 
boat, or other vehicle or, vessel shall forfeit and 


pay one hundred dollars; and the driver, con- 
ductor, master, or other person having charge 
thereof,.and not at the time owner of the whole 
or any part thereof, shall in like manner. for- 
feit.and pay for every such offence fifty dollars. 

Szo..232. That no person shall carry any 
letter or packet on board any.vessel which 
carries the mail. otherwise than in such mail, 
except as provided in.section two. hundred 
and thirty-nine; and for every such offence 
the party offending shall forfeit and pay fifty 
dollars. : 

Sec. 238, That no vessel departing from the 
United States for any foreign port shall. re- 
ceive on board or convey any letter or packet 
originating in the United States which has not 
been regularly received from the post office at 
the port of departure, and which does not relate 
to the cargo of said vessel, except as provided 
in section two hundred and. thirty-nine; and 
every collector, or other officer .of the port 
empowered to grant clearances shall require 
from the master of such vessel, as a condition 
of clearance, an oath or affirmation that he 
hag not received on board, has not under 
his care. or control, and will not receive or 
convey any letter or packet contrary to the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 234. That.no vessel arriving within 
any port or collection district of the United 
States-shall be allowed to make entry or break 
bulk until all letters on board are delivered at 
the nearest post office, and the master thereof 
has signed and sworn to the following decla- 
ration, before the collector or other proper 
customs officer : 

+I, A. B., master of the — , arriving 
from ————, and now lying in the portof———, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, delivered, 
at the post office at , every letter, and 
every bag, packet, or parcel of letters, which 
were on board the said vessel during her last 
voyage, or which were in my possession or 
under my power or control.” 

And any master who shall break bulk before 
he has delivered such letters shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, forfeit not exceeding one hundred 
dollars for every such offence, one half to the 
officer making the seizure, and the other to the 
use of the United States. 

Sec. 285. That any special agent of the Post 
Office Department, when instructed by the 
Postmaster General tomake examinations and 
seizures, and the collector or other customs 
officer of any port without special instructions, 
shall carefully search all vessels for letters 
which may be on board or which have been 
conveyed contrary to law. 

Sec, 236, That any special agent of the Post 
Office Department, collector, or other customs 
officer, or United States marshal or his deputy, 
may at all times seizeall letters and bags, pack- 
ets or parcels, containing letters which are 
being carried contrary to law or [on] board 
any vessel or on any post route, and convey 
the same to the nearest post office, or may, by 
the direction of the Postmaster General or 
Secretary of the Treasury, detain them until 
two months after the final determination of all 


within six months after such seizure, be brought 
against any person for sending or carrying such 
letters. . . 
SEC. 237. That every package or parcel seized 
by any special agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, collector, or other customs officer, or 
United States marshal orhis deputies, in which 
any letter is unlawfully concealed, shall be for- 
felted to the United States, aud the same pro- 
ceedings may be had to enforce the forfeiture 
as are authorized in respect to goods, wares, 
and merchandise forfeited for violation of the 
revenue laws; and all Jaws for the benefit and. 
i protection of customs officers making seizures 


suits and proceedings which may, at any time | 


for violating said revenue laws shall apply to- 
pone making seizures for violating the postal, 
aws. : 

Sxc. 238. That nothing herein contained shall . 
be construed to prohibit the conveyance or 
trangmission of letters or packets by private 
hands without compensation, or by special 
messenger employed for the particular occa- 
sion only, Pe if ; i 

Sec. 239. That all letters inclosed in stamped 
envelopes (the postage-stamp in every case 
being of a denomination sufficient to cover the 
postage that would be chargeable thereon if 
the same were sent by mail) may.be sent, con- 
veyed, and delivered otherwise than by mail, 
provided such envelope shail be duly. directed 
and properly sealed, so that the letter cannot 
be. taken therefrom withoat defacing the. en- 
velope, and the date. of the letter or of the 
transmission or receipt thereof shall be written . 
or stamped upon the envelope. But.the Post- 
master General may suspend the operation of 
this section upon any mail route where, the 
publie interest may require. such suspension. 

Sec. 240. That when the amount of mail 
matter to be carried on any mail route is so 
great as to seriously retard the progress or 
endanger the security of the letter mail, or 
materially increase the cost of carriage at the 
ordinary rate of speed, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may provide for the separate carriage of 
the letter mail at the usual rate of speed ; but 
the other mail matter shall not be delayed any 
more. than is absolutely necessary, having due 
regard. to the cost of expedition aad the means 
at his disposal for effecting. the same.. 

Seo. 241. That any person who shall know- 
ingly and wilfully obstruct or retard the passage 
of the mail, or any carriage, horse, driver, or 
carrier carrying the same, shall, on conviction 
thereof, for. every such offence, forfeit and pay 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Suc. 242. Thatany ferryman who shall delay 
the passage of the mail by wilful neglect or 
refusal to transport the same across any ferry 
shall, for every ten minutes such mail may be 
so delayed, forfeit and pay ten dollars, 

Seoc. 243. That before making any contract 
for carrying the mail, other than those here- 
inafter excepted, the Postmaster General shall 
give public notice by advertising once a week 
for six weeks in one or more, not exceeding 
five, newspapers published in the State or 
Territory where the service is to be performed, 
one of which shall be published at the seat of 
government of such State or Territory ; and 
such -notice shall deseribe the route, the time 
at. which the mail is to be made up, the time 
at which it is to be delivered, and the fre- 
quency of the service; and the Postmaster 
General shall direct, by special order in each 
case, the newspapers in which mail lettings, 
or other proposals relative to the business of 
his Department, shall be advertised, and no 
publisher shall be paid for such advertise- 
ments without having been requested by the 
Postmaster General to publish the same. 

Sec. 244. That proposals for carrying the 
mail shall be delivered sealed, and so kept 
until the bidding is closed, aud shall then Le 
opened and marked in the presence of ihe 
Postmaster General, and one of the Assista t 
Postmasters General, or of two of the Assist- 
ant Postmasters General, or of any other two 
officers of the Department, to be designated 
by the Postmaster General; and any bidder 
may withdraw his bid at. any time before 
twenty-four hours previous to the time fixed 
for the opening of proposals, by serving upon 
the Postmaster General, or the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, notice in writing of 
such withdrawal. 

Sec. 245. That every proposal for carrying 
the mail shall be accompanied by a written 
guarantee, signed by one or more responsible 
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persons, and undertaking that, within such | 
time after the. bid is accepted as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, the bidder will 
enter into an obligation, with: good and suffi- 
cient sureties, to perform the service proposed ; 
and no proposals shall be considered unléss 
accompanied by such guarantee. 

Src. 246. That each bid for carrying the 
mail shall hereafter have affixed to it the oath: 
of the bidder, taken ‘before an officer qualified 
to administer- oaths that he has the ability’ 
pecuniarily to fulfil his obligations, and that 
the bid is made in good faith and with the 
intention to enter into contract and perform 
the- service; in case his‘bid shalt be accepted ; 
and that the signatures of his guaran:ors are 
genuine, and that he believes said guarantors 
pecuniarily responsible and- able to pay-for 
all damages ‘the United ‘States shall suffer. by 
reason of the bidders failing to perform his 
obligations as:such bidder. i 

SEC 247. That any postmaster or other offi- 
cer of the: Post Office Department who shall 
affix his signature to the certificate of suti- 
ciency of guarantors or sureties before the 
guaranty or contract is signed by the guaran- 
tors or sureties, or shall knowingly make any 
false or illuséry certificate; shall be forthwith 
dismissed from office; and shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall;‘ou - con- 
viction thereof; be punished by a fine: not 
exceeding ‘one thousand-dollars; or by impris- 
onment not exceeding one year; or both. 

Sec, 248. That the Postmaster (General 
shall have recorded, in a book to be kept for 
that purpose, a true and faithful abstract of 
all ‘proposals made ‘to him for carrying the 
mail, giving the name of the party offering, 
the terras of the offer, the sum to be puid, 
and the ‘time the contract is to continue; and 
he shall:pat on file and preserve the originals 
of all such proposals. 

Seo. 249. That all contracts for carrying 
the mail shall be in the name of the United 
States, and shall be awarded to the lowest bid- 
der tendering sufficient guarantees for faithtul 
performance, without other reference to the 
mode of transpurtation than: may be necessary 
to provide fur the due celerity, certainty, and 
security thereof; bat the Postmaster General 
shall not be bound to consider the bid of: any 
person who has wilfully or negligently failed 
to perform a former contract. 

Sec. 250. That no contract for carrying the 
mail shall be: made with auy*person who bas 
entered, or proposed to-enter, into any com- 
bination to prevent the making of: auy bid for 
carrying the mail, or who bas made any agree- 
ment, or given-or performed, or promised: to 
give or perform, any consideration whatever | 
to iaduce any other persou not to bid for any 
such contract; and if any person so offending 
is a contractor for carrying the mail, his con- 
tract may be annulled ; and for the first offence 
the person so offending shall be disqualified 
to coutract for carrying the mail for five years, 
and for the second offence shall be forever 
disqualified. 

Sec. 251. That after any regular bidder or | 
contractor for the transportation of the mail 
upon any route shall have failed to enter into 
contract, and commence the perlormance there- 
of as herein provided, the Postmaster Geueral 
shall proceed to contract with the next lowest 
bidder for such service, who will enter into-a 
contract and perform the same, unless the 
Postmaster General shall consider such bid 
tuo high, in which case he snall re-advertise 
such service. And in all cases of regular con 
tracts hereafter made the contract may, in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, be con- | 
tinued iu force beyond iis express terms for a i 
period not exceeding six mouths, untl a new j 
coutract with the same or other cuntractors 


f 


shall be made by the Postmaster General. 


The Postmaster General may contract, with- 
out advertisement, for a period not to exceed 
twelve'months, for the carriage of the mail on 
such route during the time that shall neces- 
sarily elapse between the failure of either of 
the accepted bidders to enter into a contract 
and the time when the next accepted bidder 
under the old or: a new advertisement shall 
enter upon his contract; and the. difference 
between the price proposed’ in the accepted: 
bidang that paid for intermediate service shall 
be charged to the failing bidder or bidders, 
and may be recovered ‘in the-name of the 
United States for the use of the Post Office. 
Department, in an action on the case. And 
when the contract shall. be made and con: 
cluded, the difference between the accepted: 


‘bid of the failing bidders and the amount pay- 


able under the contract for the service of two 
years shall be forthwith charged against the 
failing bidder or bidders; and an action for 
such sum in’ the nature of liquidated damages 
shall accrue to the United States for the use 
of the Post Office Department immediately 
upon the execution of the finul contract. And 
both’ causes of action’ mentioned in this sec- 
tion may be joined in one suit. i 

Sec. 252. That no bidder for carrying the 
mails ‘shall be- released from his obligation 
under his bid or proposal, notwithstanding ari 
award made to'a lower bidder, until a contract 
for the designated service shall have been duly 
executed ‘by such lower bidder and his sure- 
ties, and accepted, ‘and the service entered 
upon by the contractor to the satisfaction of 
the Postmaster General. 

Sxc. 258: That hereafter all bidders upon 
every mail route for the transportation of the 
mails upon the same, where the annual com- 
pensation for the service ou such route at the 
time exceeds the sum of five thousand dollars, 
shall ‘accompany their bids with a certified 


check or draft, payable to the order of the | 


Postmaster’ General upon some solvent na- 
tional bank, which check or draft shall not be 
leas than five per centtim on the amount of the 
annual pay on-said route at the time sach bid 
is made; and in case of new service, not less 
than ‘five per centum of tbe amount of one 
year’s: pay proposed in such bid, if the bid 
exceed five thousand dollars per annum. In 
case any bidder, on being awarded any such 
contraci, shall fail to execute the same, with 
good and sufficient sureties, according to` the: 
terms’on which such bid was made and ac- 
cepted, and enter upon the performance of 
the service to the satisfaction of the Post- 
master General, such bidder shall forfeit the 
amount so deposited to the Uni ed States, and 
the same shall forthwith. be paid into the 
Treasury for the use of the Post Office De- 
partment; but if such contraet shall he daly 
executed and -the service entered upon as 


aforesaid, such draft or check so deposited | 


shall be returned to the bidder. 

Sec. 254. That any person or persons bid- 
ding for the transportation of the mails upon 
any route which may be advertised to be let, 
and receiving an award of the contract for 
such service, who shall wrongfully refuse or 
fail to enter into contract with the Postmaster 
General in due form, and perform the service 
described in his or their bid or proposal, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding five thousand doilars and by im- 
prisonment fora term not exceeding twelve 
months. 


Src. 255. That the Postmaster General, | 


whenever he may deem it consistent with the | 
public interest, may accept new surety upon | 
any contract existing or hereafter made for | 
carrying the mails, in substitution for and | 
release of any existing surety. 3 

Sec. 256. Thatno contract for carrying the | 


f 


mail shall be made for a longer term than four 
years, and no contract for carrying tbe mail 
on the sea shall be made fora longer term 
than two years. 

Src. 257. That whenever, by reason of any 
error, omission, or other cause, any route 
which should properly be advertised for the 
regular letting is omitted, it shall be the duty 
of the Postmaster General to advertise the 
samé-as soon-as the error or omission shall be 
discovered; and the proposals for such route 
shall be opened as soon as possible after the 
other proposals in the same contract section ; 
and the contract made under such supplement- 
ary advertisement shall run, as nearly as pos- 
sible, from the: beginning: to the end of the 
regular contract: term, and, during the time 
necessarily lost by reason of such error, omis- 
sion, or other catise, the Postmaster General 
shall provide for the earrying:of the mail on 


-such route at as low rate as possible, without 


advertising. ad . 

Sec.. 258. That whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to change the terms of an existing con- 
tract for carrying the mail otherwise than as 
provided in sections two hundred and sixty 
and two hundred and sixty-one, notice thereof 
shall be given ‘and proceedings had thereon 
the same as at the letting of original contracts. 

Sec. 259. ‘Phat no person whose bid for car- 
rying ihe mail is accepted shall receive any 
pay until-he has executed his contract accord- 
ing to law and the régulations of the Depart- 
ment. Tie eae a <tc ye anes A x 

Sec. 260. That compensation for additional 
service in carrying the mail shall not. be in 
excess of the exact proportion which the ori- 
ginal compensation bears to the original ser- 
vice; and when any such additional service is 
ordered, the sum to be allowed therefor shall 
be expressed in the order, and entered upon 
the books of the Department; and no compen- 
sation shall be paid for any additional regular 
service rendered. before the issuing of such 
order. f dary! 

Sec: 261. That no extra allowance shall be 
made for any ‘increase of expedition in carry- 
ing the mail unless thereby the employment 
of additional stock and carriers is made neces- 
sary, and in such case the additional compen- 
sation shall bear-no greater proportion to the 
additional stock and carriers necessarily em- 
ployed than the compensation in the original 
contract bears to the stock and carriers neces- 
sarily employed in its execution. 

Sec. 262. Thatthe Postmaster General shall 
deliver to the Auditor for the Post Office De- 
partment, within sixty days after the making 
of any contract for carrying the mail, a dupli- 
cate copy thereof. - 

Sec. 263. That the Postmaster General, 
after advertising for proposals, may enter into 
coutracts or make suitable arrangements for 
transporting the mail through any foreign coun- 
try, between any two points in the United 
States, and such transportation shall be by the 
speediest, safest, and most economical route; 
aud all contracts therefor may be revoked 
whenever any new road orcanal shall be opened 
affording a speedier, more economical, and 
equally safe transportation between the same 
points; butin ease of the revocation of any 
such contract, a fair indemnity shall be awarded 
to the contractor. i 

Sec. 264. That the Postmaster General may 
contract with the owner or master of any steam- 
boat plying upon the waters of the United 
Siates, or of any steamship or other vessel 
plying between ports of the United States, for 
carrying the mail-for any length of time less 
than four years, and without advertising for 
proposals therefor, whenever the public interest 
and convenience will thereby be promoted; 
but the price paid for such service shall in no 
casé be greater than the average price paid 
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under the last preceding or then existing 
regular contract on the same route, 

sec. 265, ‘That the Postmaster General may 
enter into contracts for carrying the mail, with 
railway companies, without advertising for 
pids therefor; and the Postmaster General 
may allow any railroad company with whom 
he may contract for the carrying of the United 
States mail, and who furnish railway post office 
cars fur the transportation of the mail, such 
additional compensation beyond that now 
allowed by law as he may think fit, not exceed- 
ing, however, fifty per centum of the said rates. 

Sec. 266. Thatthe Postmaster General may 
make deductions from the pay of contractors, 
for failures to perform service according to 
contract, and impose fines upon them for other 
delinquencies. He may deduct the price of 
the trip in all cases where the trip is not per- 
formed; and not exceeding three times the 
price if the failure be occasioned by the fault 
of the contractor or Carrier. i 

Sec. 267. Thatthe Postmaster General may, 
afier advertising for proposals, enter into con- 
tracts for the transportation of the mail be- 
tween the United States and any foreign coun- 
try whenever the public interests will thereby 
be promoted. 

Sec. 268. Thatthe mail between the United 
States and any foreiga port, or between ports 
of the United States touching ata foreign port, 
shall be transported in steamships; but the 
Postmaster General may have such trans- 
portation performed by sailing vessels when 
the service can be facilitated thereby. 

Sec, 269. That for transporting the mail be- 
tween the United States and any foreign port, 
or between ports of the United States touch- 
ing at a foreign port, the Postmaster General 
may allow as compensation, if by a United 
Staies steamship, any sum not exceeding the 
sea and United States inland postage, and if 
by a foreign steamship or by a sailing vessel, 
any suw not exceeding the sea postage, ou the 
mail so transported. 

Sec. 270. ‘I'batthe Postmaster General may 
impose fines on contractors for transporting 
the mail between the United States and any 
foreign country, for any unreasonable or uu- 
necessary delay in the departure of such mail, 
or the performance of the trip; but the fine 
for any one default shall not exceed one half 
the contract price for the trip. 

Sec. 271. fhat no contractor for transport- 
ing the mail within or between the United 
States and any foreign country shall assign or 
transfer his contract, and all such assignments 
or transters shall be null and void. 

Sec. 272. That every contract for transport- 
ing the mail between the United States and 
any foreign country shall contain, besides the 
usual stipulation for the right of the Post- 
master General to discontinue the same, the 
further stipulation that it may be terminated 
by Congress. 

Sc. 273. That the Postmaster General may, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
President, make any arrangements which may 
be deemed just and expedient for allowing the 
mails of Canada, or any other country adjoin- 
ing the United States, to be transported over 
the territory of the United States, from one 
point in such country to any other point in the 
same, at the expense of the country to which 
the mail belongs, upon obiaiuing a like privi- 
lege for the transportation of the United States 
mail through the country to which the privilege 
is granted ; but such privilege may at any time 
be annulled by the Presideut or Congress from 
and after one month suceceding the day on 
which notice of the act of the President or 
Congress is given to the chief executive or 
the head of the post office department of the 
country whose privilege is to be annulled. 

Sec. 974. That every foreign mail shall, 
while being transported across the territory 


i 


i 


| 


| such Government, 


of the United States under the provisions of 
the preceding section, be deemed and taken 
to be a mail of the United States, so far as 
to make any violation thereof, or depredation 
thereon, or offence in respect thereto, or auy 
part therecf, an offence of the same grade, 
and punishable in the same manner and to 
the same extent as though the said mail was 
a mail of the United States ; and in any indict- 
ment for any such offence, the said mail, or 
any part thereof, may be alleged to be, and 
on the trial of any such indictment it shall be 
deemed and held to be, a mail or part of a 
mail of the United States. : 

Sec. 275. That the Postmaster General or 
the Secretary of State is hereby authorized to 
empower the consuls of the United States to 
pay the foreign postage on such letters des- 
tined for the United States as may be detained 
at the ports of foreign countries for the non- 
payment of postage, which postage shail be by 
the consul marked as paid by him, and_the 
amount thereof shall be collected in the Uni- 
ted States as other postage, on the delivery 
of the letters, and repaid to said consul, or 
eredited on his account at the State Depart- 
“ment. 

Sec. 276. That the Postmaster General, 
under the direction of the President of the 
United States, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to charge tipon, and collect from, all 
letters and other mailable matter carried to or 
from any port of the United States, in any 
foreign packet-ship or other vessel, the same 
rate or rates of charge for American postage 
which the Government to.which such foreign 
packet. or other vessel belongs imposes upon 
letters and other muilable matter conveyed to 
or from such foreign country in American 
packets or other vessels as the postage of 
and at any time to revoke 
the same; and it shall be the duty of all cus 
tom-house officers and other United States 
agents designaied or appoiuted for that pur- 
pose to enforce or carry into effect the fore- 
going provision, and to aid or assist in the 
Cullection of such postage; and to that end it 
shall be lawful for such officers and agents, on 
suspicion of fraud, to open and examine, in 
the presence of two or more respectable per 
sons, being citizens of the United States, any 
package or packages supposed to contain mail- 
able matter found on board such packets or 
otber vessels or elsewhere, and to prevent, if 
necessary, such packets or other vessels from 
entering, breakivg bulk, or makivg clearance 
until sach letters or other mailabie matter 


| are duly delivered into the United States post 


office. 

Sec. 277. That all letters or other mailable 
matter couveyed to or from any part of the 
United States by any foreign packet or ship, 
except such sealed let'ers relating to said ship 
or vessel, or any part of the cargo thereof as 
may be directed to the owner or owners, Con 
signee or consignees, of said ship or other ves- 
sel, shall be so subject to postage charge as 
aforesaid, 
the United States or elsewhere, provided it is 
done by the packet or other ship of a foreign 
country imposing postage ou Jeiters or mail- 
able matter conveyed to or from such country 
by any packet or other ship of the United 
States; and such letters or other mailable 


| matter carried in foreign packet-ships or other | 


vessels, except such unsealed letters relating 
to the ship or vessel, or any part of the cargo 
thereof, as may be directed to the owner or 
owners, consignee OF consignees, as aforesaid, 
are hereby required to be delivered into the 
United States post office by the masier or 
commanders of all such packets or other ves 
sels when arriving, and to be taken from a 
United States post ofice when departing, and 
the postage paid thereon jusily chargeable by 
this act; and for refusing or failing to do so, 


whether addressed to any person in | 


or for conveying said letters or any letters 
intended to be conveyed in any ship or vessel 
of such foreign country over or across the 
United States, or any portion thereof, the 
party offending shall, on conviction, forfeit 
and pay not exceeding one thousand dollars 
for each offence. : E 

Sec. 278. That any person who shalt wilfully 
or maliciously injure, deface, or destroy any 
mail matter, deposited in any letter-box, pil- 
lar box, or other receptacle established by 
authority of the Postmaster General for the 
safe deposit of matter for the mail or for de- 
livery, or who shall wilfully aid or assist in 
injuring such mail matter, shall, on conviction 
thereof, for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay not more than five hundred dollars, or be 
imprisoned not more than three years, at the 
discretion of the court. ` es 

Sec. 279. That any person employed in any 
department of the postal’ service who. shall 
secrete, embezzle, ordestroy any letter, packet, 
bag, or mail of letters intrusted to him, or 
which shali come into his possession, and which 
was intended to be conveyed by mail, or car- 
ried or delivered by any mail-carrier, mail 
messenger, route agent, letter-carrier, or other 
person employed in any. department of the 
postal service, or forwarded through or deliv- 
ered from any post office or branch post 
office established: by authority of the Post- 
master General, and which shall contain any 
note, bond, draft, check, warrant, revenue- 
stamp, postage stamp, stamped -envelope, 
postal card, money order, ‘certificate of stock, 
or other pecuniary obligation or security of 
the Government, or of any officer or fiscal 
agent thereof, of any description whatever ; 
any bank note, bank post-bill, bill ofexchange, 
or note of assignment of stock in the funds; 
any letter of attorney for receiving annuities 
or dividends, selling stock in the funds, or 
collectitig the interest thereof; any letter of 
credit, note, bond, warrant, draft, bill, prom- 
issory note, covenant, contract, or agree- 
weni, whatsoever, for or relating to. the pay- 
ment of money, or the delivery of any article 
of value, or ths performance of any act, mat- 
ter, or thing; any receipt, release, acquittance, 
or discharge of or from any debt, covenant, 
or demand, or any part thereof; any copy of 
the record of any judgment or decree in any 
court of law or chancery, or any execution 
which may have issued thereon; any .copy of 
any other record, or any other article of value, 
or writing representing the same; any such 
person who shall steal or take any of the 
things aforesaid out of any letter, packet, bag, 
or mail of leiters which shall have come into 
his possession, either in the regular course 
of his official duties, or in any other manner 
wha‘ever, aud provided the same shall not 
have been delivered to the party to whem it is 
directed, every such person shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, tor every such offence, be impris- 
oved at hard labor not less than one nor more 
than five years. 

Sec. 280. That the fact that any letter, 
packet, bag, or mail of letters shail have been 
deposited in any post office or branch post 
office established by authority of the Post- 
master General, or in any other authorized 


| depository for mail matter, or in charge of 


any postmaster, assistant, clerk, carrier, agent, 
or messenger employed in any department of 
the postal service, shall be taken and held to 
be evidence that the same was ‘intended to 
be conveyed by mail’? within the meaning of 
this statute. 

Spc, 281. That any person who shall steal 
the mail, or steal or take from or out of any 
mail, or post office, branch post office, or 
other authorized depository for mail matter, 
any letter or packet; any person who shall 
take the mail or. any letter or packet there» 
from, or from any post office, branch post 
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office, or other authorized depository for mail 
matter, with or without the consent of the per- 
son having custody thereof, and open, em- 
bezzle or destroy, any such mail, letter, or 
package which shall contain any note, bond, 
draft, check, warrant, revenue-stamp, postage- 
stamp, stamped envelope, money-order, cer- 
tificate of stock, or other pecuniary obligation 
or security of the Government, or of any offi- 
cer or fiscal agent thereof, of any description 
whatever ; any bank note, bank post-bill, bill 
of exchange, or note of assignment of stock 
in the funds; any letter of attorney for re- 
ceiving annuities or dividends, selling stock 
in the funds, or collecting the interest thereof; 
any letter of credit, note, bond, warrant, draft, 
bill, promissory note, covenant, contract, or 
agreement whatsoever for or relating to the 
payment or the delivery of any article of 
value, or the performance of any act, matter 
or thing; any receipt, release, acquittance, or 
discharge of or from any debt, covenant, or 
demand, or any part thereof; any copy of 
the record of any judgment or decree in any 
court of law or chancery, or any execution 
which may have issued thereon; any copy of 
any other record, or any otherarticle of value, 
or any wriling representing the same; any 
person who shall, by fraud or deception, ob- 
tain from any person having custody thereof, 
any such mail, letter or packet containing any 
such article of value aforesaid, every such per- 
son, not being employed in any department 
of the postal service, shall, on conviction 
thereof, for every such offence, be imprisoned 
at hard labor not less than one vor more than 
five years. 

Src. 282, That any person who shall be 
accessory after the fact to the offence of steal- 
ing or taking any letter, postal card, or other 
mail matter, or any inclosure therein, or to 
any other offence against the postal laws, 
shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit and pay 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, and be 
imprisoned not exceeding five years; and any 
such accessory after the fact may be tried, 
convicted, and punished in the district in 
which his offence was committed, though the 
principal offence may have been committed in 
another district ; and such trial, conviction, and 
punishment may be before that of the prin- 
cipal offender, when such principal offender 
has fled from justice or cannot be arrested to 
be put on trial. 

EC. 288. That any person who shall buy, 
receive, or conceal, or aid in buying, receiv- 
ing, or concealing any note, boud, draft, 
check, warrant, revenue-stamp, postage-stamp, 
stamped envelope, postal card, money-order, 
certificate of stock, or other pecuniary obliga- 
tion or security of the Government, or of any 
officer or fiscal agent thereof, of any descrip- 
tion whatever; any bank note, bank post- 
bill, bill of exchange, or note of assignment 
of stock inthe funds; any letter of attorney 
for receiving annuities or dividends, selling 
stock in the funds, or collecting the interest 
thereof; any letter of credit, note, bond, 
warrant, draft, bill, promissory note, cove- 
naut, contract, or agreement whatsoever, for 
or relating to the payment of money or the 
delivery of any article of value, or the per- 
formance of any act, matter, or thing; any 
receipt, release, acquittance, or discharge of or 
from any debt, covenant, or demand, or any 
part thereof; any copy of the record of any 
judgment or decree in any court of law or 
chancery, or any execution which may have 
issued thereon; any copy of any other rec- 
ord, or any other article of value or writing 
representing the same, knowing any such arti- 
cle or thing to have been stolen or embezzled 
from the mail, or out of any post office, branch 
post office, or other authorized depository for 
mail matter, or from any person having cus- 
tody thereof, every such person shall, on con- 


| destroy any mail or 


viction thereof, for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay not. exceeding two thousand dollars, 
and be confined at hard labor not exceeding 
five years; and such offender may be tried, 
convicted, and punished without the principal 
offender being first tried, when said principal 
offender has fled from. justice, or cannot be 
found to be put on trial. . . 

Sec. 284. That any person employed in any 
department of the postal service who shall 
improperly detain, delay, embezzle, or destroy 
any newspaper, or permit any other person to 
detain, delay, embezzle, or destroy the same, 
or open, or permit any other person to open, 
any mailor package of newspapers not directed 
to the office where he is employed, shall, on 
conviction thereof, for every such offence, for- 
feit and pay not exceeding fifty dollars. And 
if any other person shall open, embezzle, or 
ackage of newspapers 
not being directed to him, and not being au- 
thorized to open or receive the same, every 
such person shall, on conviction, thereof, for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars, And any person who shall 
take or steal any mail or package of news- 
papers from any post office, or from any per- 
son having custody thereof, every such person 
shall, on conviction thereof, for every such 
offence, be imprisoned at hard labor not 
exceeding three months.. 

Sec. 285, That any person who shall rob 
any carrier, agent, or other person intrusted 
with thé mail, of such mail, or any part there- 
of, shall, on convietion thereof, be impris- 
oned at hard labor not Jess than five nor more 
than ten years; and if convicted a second 
time of a like offence, or if, in effecting such 
robbery the first time, the robber shall wound 
the person having custody of the mail, or put 
his life in jeopardy by the use of dangerous 
weapons, such offender shall be imprisoned at 
hard labor for the term of his natural life. 

Sec. 286. That any person who shall be ac- 
cessory after the fact to any robbery of the 
carrier, agent, or other person intrusted with 
the mail, of such mail,or any part thereof, 
shall, on conviction thereof, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and be imprisoned at hard 
labor not exceeding ten years; and such ac- 
cèssory after the fact may be tried, convicted, 
and punished without the principal offender 
being first tried, when said principal offender 
has fled from justice, or cannot be found to 
be put on trial. 

Sec. 287. Thatany person who shall attempt 
to rob the mail by assaulting the person having 
custody thereof, shooting at him or his horse, 
or threatening him with dangerous weapons, 
and shall not effect such robbery, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be imprisoned at hard labor 
not less than two nor more than ten years. 

Sec. 288, That any person who shall have 
taken charge of the mail and shall voluntarily 
quit or desert the same before he has deliv- 
ered it into the post office at the termina- 
tion of the route, or to some known mail-car- 
rier, messenger, agent, or other employee of 
the Post Office Department authorized to 
receive the same, shall, on conviction there- 
of, for every such offence, forfeit and pay not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and be impris- 
oned not less than. three months nor more than 
one year. 

Sec. 289. Thatall laws defining punishment 
for depredations committed upon the mail 
shall extend to and have full force in the 
Indian country. 

Sec. 290. That avy person who shall steal, 
purloin, or embezzle any mail-bag or other 
property in use by or belonging to the Post 
Office Department, or who shall, for any lucre, 
gain, or convenience, appropriate any such 
property to his own or any other than its 
proper use, or who shall, for any lucre or 


gain, convey away any such property to the 
hinderance or detriment of the public service ; 
every such person, his aiders, abettors, and 
counsellors, shall, if the value of the property 
be twenty-five dollars or more, be deemed 
guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof, for 
every such offence, shall be imprisoned not 
exceeding three years; and if the value of the 
property be less than twenty-five dollars, the 
party offending shall be imprisoned not more 
than one year, or be fined not less than ten 
nor more than two hundred dollars. 

Sec. 291. That any person who shall tear, 
cut, or otherwise injure any mail-bag, pouch, 
or other thing used or designed for use in the 
conveyance of the mail, or who shall draw or 
break any staple, or loosen any part of any 
lock, chain, or. strap attached thereto, with 
intent to rob or steal any such mail, or to ren- 
der the same insecure, shall, on conviction 
thereof, for every such offence, forfeit and pay 
not less than one hundred nor more than five 
hundred dollars, or be imprisoned at hard 
labor not.less than one nor more than three 
years, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec, 292. That any person who shall steal, 
purloin, embezazle, or obtain by any false pre- 
tence, or shall aid or assist in stealing, pur- 
loining, embezzling, or obtaining by any false 

retence, any key suited to any lock adopted 

y the Post Office Department, and in use on 
any of the mails or bags thereof; any person 
who shall .knowingly and unlawfully make, 
forge, or counterfeit, or cause to be unlawfully 
made, forged, or counterfeited, or knowingly 
aid or assist in making, forging, or counter- 
feiting, any such key; any person who shall 
have in his possession any such mail lock or 
key, with the intent unlawfully or improperly 
to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same, 
or to cause the same to be unlawfully or im- 
properly used, sold, or otherwise disposed of ; 
any person engaged as contractor or other- 
wise in the manufacture of any such mail 
locks or keys who shall deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, any finished or unfinished lock or 
key used or designed for use by said Depart- 
ment, or the interior part of any such lock, to 
any person not duly authorized, under the 
hand of the Postmaster General and the seal 
of the Post Office Department, to receive the 
same (unless the person receiving is the con- 
tractor for furnishing the same, or engaged in 
the manufacture thereofin the manner author- 
ized by the contract, or the agent for such 
manufacturer), every such person shall be 
deemed guilty of felony, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be imprisoned not exceeding 
ten years. 3 

Sec. 293. That any person who shall forci- 
bly break into, or attempt to break into any 
post office, or any building used in whole or 
in part as a post office, with intent to commit 
therein larceny or other depredation, shall, 
on Conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
one thousand dollars, and imprisoned at hard 
labor not more than five years, according to 
the circumstances and aggravation of the case, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec, 294. That if any person or persons 
shall falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit, 
or cause or procure to be falsely made, altered, 
forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or 
assist in the false making, altering, forging, or 
counterfeiting, any bond, bid, proposal, guar- 
antee, security, official bond, publie record, 
affidavit, or other writing for the purpose of 
defrauding the United States; or shall utter 
or publish as true, or cause to be uttered or 
published as true, any such false, forged, 
altered or counterfeited bond, bid, proposal, 
guarantee, security, official bond, publie rec- 
ord, affidavit, or other writing, for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the United States, knowing 
the same to be false, forged, altered, or coun- 
terfeited ; or shall transmit to, or present at, 
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orcanse to procure to be transmitted to, or 
presented at, the office of any officer of the 
United States, any such false, forged, altered, 
or counterfeited bond, bid, proposal, guaran- 
tee, security, official bond, public record, affi- 
davit, or other writing, knowing the same to 
be false, forged, altered, or counterfeited, for 
the purpose of defrauding the United States, 
every such person shall be deemed and ad- 
judged guilty of felony, and, being thereof 
duly convicted, shall be sentenced to beim- 
prisoned, and kept at hard labor, for a period 
not exceeding ten years, or be fined not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars, or both of said pun- 
ishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 295. That if any offence shall be com- 
mitted in any place which has been, or shall 
hereafter be, ceded to and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, which offence is not 
prohibited, or the punishment thereof is not 
specially provided for by any law of the United 
States, such offence shall, upon conviction in 
any court of the United States having cogni- 
zance thereof, be liable to, and receive the 
same punishment as the laws of the State in 
which such place is or may be situated, now 
in force, provided for the like offence when 
commited within the jurisdiction of such State; 
and no subsequent repeal of any such State 
law shall affect any prosecution for such offence 
in any of the courts of the United States. 

Sec. 296. That if any postmaster, or other 
person. authorized by the Postmaster General 
to receive the postage of letters, shall fraudu- 
lently demand or receive any rate of postage, 
or gratuity, or reward, other than is provided 
by this act, for the postage of letters or pack- 
ets, on conviction thereot, he shall forfeit, for 
every such offence, one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 297. ‘hat if any person employed in 
any department of the post office establish- 
ment of the United States shall, wilfully and 
knowingly, use, or cause to be used, in pre- 
payment of postage any postage-stamp, postal 
card, or stamped envelope issued, or which 
may hereafter be issued, by authority of any 
act of Congress or of the Postmaster General, 
which has already been once used for a like 
purpose, or skall remove, orattemptto remove, 
the cancelling or defacing marks trom any such 
postage-stamp, or stamped envelope, or postal 
card, with intent to use, or cause the use of 
the same, a second time, or to sell, or offer to 
sell, the same, or shall remove from letters or 
other mail matter deposited in or received at 
a post office the stamps attached to the same 
in payment of postage, with intent to use the 
same a second time for a like purpose, or to 
sell, or offer to sell, the same, every sach 
offender shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
deemed guilty of felony, and sball be impris- 
oned for not less than one year nor more than 
three years. 

Sec. 298. That if any person not employed 
in any department of the post office establish- 
ment of the United States shall commit any 
of the offences described in the preceding sec- 
tion, every such person shall, on conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be punished by imprisoumeat for not less 
than six months. nor more than ove year, or 
by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than five hundred dollars, for each 
offence, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 


Sec. 299. That the Postmaster General of | 


the United States may empower, by a letter 
of authorization under his band, to be filed 
among the records of Ins Department, any 
special agent or other officer of the post office 
establishment to make searches for mailable 
matter transported in violation of law; and 
that the agent or ollicer so authorized may 


open and search any car or vehicle passing, | 


or lately before having passed, from auy place 
at which there is a post office of the United 


States to any other such place, and any box, 
package, or packet, being, or lately before hav- 
ing been, if such car or vehicle, and any storeor 
house (other than a dwelling-house) used or 
occupied by any common carrier or transport- 
ation company in which such box, package, or 
packet may be contained, whénever said agent 
or officer has reason to believe that mailable 
matter, transported contrary to law, may 
therein be found. 

Sec. 300. That the Postmaster General may, 
upon evidence satisfactory to him that any 
person, firm, or corporation is engaged in con- 
eonducting any fraudulent lottery, gift enter- 
prise, or scheme for the distribution of money, 
ot of any real or personal property, by lot, 
chance, or drawing of any kind, or in con- 
ducting any other scheme or device for obtain- 
ing money through the mails by means of false 
or fraudulent pretences, representations, or 
promises, forbid the payment by any post- 
master to airy such person, firm, or corporation 
of any postal money-order drawn to the order 
or in favor of him or of them, and may pro- 
vide by regulations for the return to the remit- 
ters of the sums named in such money-orders. 
And the Postmaster General may also, upon 
like evidence, instruct postmasters at any post 
offices at which registered letters shall arrive 
directed to any such person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, to return all such registered letters to the 
postmasters at the offices at which they were 
originally mailed, with the word “ fraudulent’? 
plainly written or stamped upon the outside of 
said letters; and all such letters so returned 
to such postmasters shall be by them returned 
to the writers thereof, under such regulations 
asthe Postmaster General may prescribe: 
Provided, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as to authorize any post- 
master or other person tò open any letter not 
addressed to himself. 

Serc. 301. That if any person having devised 
or intending to devise any scheme or artifice 
to defraud, or be effected by either opening 
or intending to open correspondence or com- 
munication with any other person (whether 
resident within or outside of the United States), 
by means of the post office establishment of 
the United States, or by inciting sach other 
person to open communication with the per- 
son- so devising or intending, shall, im and for 
executing such scheme or artifice (or attempt- 
ing so to do), place any letter or packet in 
any post office of the United States, or take 
or receive any therefrom, such person, so mis- 
using the post office establishment, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be pun- 
ished with a fine of not more than five hundred 
dollars, with or without such imprisonment, 
as the court shall direct, not exceeding eight- 
een calendar months. The indictment, inform- 
ation, or complaint may severally charge 
offences to thé number of three when com- 
mitted within the same six calendar months; 
but the court thereupon shall give a single 
sentence; and shall proportion the panishment 
especially to the degree in which the abuse 


of the post office establishment enters as an | 


instrument into such fraudulent scheme and 
device. 

Sec. 302, That all letters, packets, or other 
matter which may be seized or detained for 
violation of law shali be returned to the owner 
or sender of the same, or otherwise disposed 
of as the Postmaster General may direct. 

Sec. 303. That all suits arising under the 
postal laws, or the regulations of the Post- 
master General pursuant thereto, shall be 
instituted in the name of the United States of 
America, and the demands in such suits shall 
have all the privileges and priorities in adju- 
dication and payment secured by law to other 
claims of the United States. . . 

Sec. 304. That all causes of action arising 
under the postal laws may be sued, and all 


H 

| offenders against the same may be prosecuted, 
| before the circuit or district courts of the 
|| United States. oe a 

Sec. 305, That all causes of action arisin 
under the postal laws may be sued, and all 
offenders against the same may be prosecuted, 
before the justices of the peace, magistrates, 
or other judicial courts of the several States 
and Territories, having competent jurisdiction 
by the laws thereof, to the trial of claims and 
demands of as great value, and of prosecutions 
where the punishments are of as great extent ; 
and such justices, magistrates, or judiciary 
shall-take cognizance thereof, and ‘proceed to 
judgment and execution as in other: cases. 

Sec. 806. That in all suits or causes arising 
under the postal laws the court shall proceed'to 
trial and render judgment the first term after 
commencement of suit; but whenever service 
| of process shall. not be made at least twenty 
days previous to the return day of such term, 
the defendant shall be entitled to one continu- 
ance, if on his statement the court shall deem 
it expedient: and if said defendant shall make 
affidavit that he has a claim against the Post 
Office Department, which has been submitted 
to and disallowed by the Auditor for said 
Department, and shall specify such claim in 
his affidavit, and that he could not be prepared 
for trial at such term for want of evidence, 
the court, being satisfied in these respects, 
may grant a continuance until the next suc- 
ceeding term. i 

Sec. 807. That no claim for a credit shall 
be allowed upon the trial of any sait for 
delinquency against a postmaster, contractor, 
or other officer, agent, or employee of the 
Post Office Department, unless the same shall 
have been presented to the Auditor for said 
Department and by him disallowed, in whole 
or in part, unless it shall be proved, to the 
satisfaction of the court, that the defendant is, 
at the time of trial, in possession of vouchers 
not before in his power to procure, and that 
he was prevented from exhibiting to the said 
Auditor a claim for such credit by some 
unavoidable accident. f . 

Sec. 308. That in all suits for balances due 
the Post Office Department, interest thereon 
shall be recovered from the time of the default 
until payment at the rate of six per centum per 
annum. 

Sec. 309. That in the prosecution of any 
suit for money due the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the United States attorney shall obey 
the directions which may be given him by the 
Department of Justice ; and immediately after 
the end of every term of any court in which 
| any suit has been pending, said attorney shall 
forward to the Department of Justice a state- 
ment of any judgment or order made, or step 
! taken in the same, during such term, accom- 
panied by a certificate of the clerk, showing 
the parties to and amount of every such judg- 
|| ment, with such other information as the De- 
partment of Justice may require. And the 
|| said attorney shall direct speedy and effectual 
| execution upon said judgment, and the Uni- 
i ted States marshal to whom the same is 
| directed shall make returns of the proceed- 
ings thereon to the Department of Justice at 
|| such times as it may direct. ; 

Sec. 310. That when proceedings at law for 
money due the Post Office Department shall 
be fruitless, the said Department of Justice 
may direct the institution of a suit in chancery 
in any United States district or circuit court, 
to set aside fraudulent conveyances or trusts, 
or attach debis due the defendant, or obiain 
any other proper exercise of the powers of 
equity to have satisfaction of any judgment 
against such defendant. 

Sec. 811. That in case of delinquency of 
i any postmaster, contractor, or other oflicer, 
| agent, or employee of the Post Ofice Depart- 
i| ment, in which suit may be brought, the 
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Auditor for said. Department- shall forward to 
the Department of Justice certified copies of 
all papers in his office tending to sustain the 
claim. : ` 

Sec. 312. That copies of the quarterly 
returns of postmasters, and of any papers 
pertaining to the accounts, in the office of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department, -and 
transeripts from the money-order account 
books of said. office, when certified by the 
Auditor under the seal of his office, shall be 
admitted as evidence in the courts of the Uni- 
ted States, both in criminal and civil cases. 

Sec.. 818.. That in all suits for the recovery 
of balances dué from : postmasters, a copy, 
duly. certified under the seal of the Auditor for 
the Post Office Department, of the statement 
of any postmaster, special agent, or other 
person employed by the Postmaster General 
or the Auditor for that purpose, that he. has 
mailed a letter to such delinquent postmaster 
at the post office where the indebtedness 
accrued, or at.his last usual place of abode ; 
that a sufficient time has elapsed for said let- 
ter to have reached its destination iu the ordin- 
ary course of the mail; and that payment 
of such balance has not been received within 
the time desiguated in bis instructions, shall 
be received as sufficient evidencein the courts 
of the United States, or other courts, that a 
demand has been made. upon the delinquent 
postmaster ; but when the account of a late 
postmaster has been once adjusted and settled, 
and a demand has been made for the balance 
appearing to be due, and afterward allowances 
ave made or credits entered, it shall not be 
necessary. to make a further demand for the 
new balance found to be due. 

Sec. 314. ‘That the Postmaster General may 
discharge from imprisonment any person con- 
fined in jail on any judgment in a civil case, 
obtained in behalf of the Department, if it be 
made to appear that the defendant has no 
property of any description ;*but such release 
shall not bar a subsequent execution against 
the property of the defendent on the same 
judgment. 

“Suc. 315, That in all cases where a judg- 
ment shall have been obtained for a debt or 
damages due the Post Office Depariment, and 
it shail satisfactorily appear that such judg 
ment, or so much thereot as remains unpaid, 
cannot be collected by due process of law, the 
Auditor for the said Department may, with 
the written consent of the Posunuster General, 
compromise such judgment, and accept in 
satisfaction less than the fall amount thereof. 

Suc. 816. That in all cases of fine, penalty, 
forfeiture, or disability, or alleged lability for 
any sam of money by way of damages or other- 
wise, under any provision of law in relation to 
the officers, empioyees, operations, or busi- 
ness Of the postal service, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe such generai rules and 
modes of proceediug as shali appear to be ex- 
pedient, for the government of the Auditor for 
the Post Office Department, in ascertaining 
the factin each ease in which said Auditor 
shall certify to him that the interests of the 
Department probably require the exercise of 
the power couferred by this and the preceding 
secuiou; and upon the fact being ascertained, 
said Auditor may, with the written consent of 
the Postmaster General, mitigate or remit such 
fine, penalty, or forfeiture, remove such dis- 
ability, or compromise, release, or. discharge 
such claim for such sum of money and dam- 
ages, and on such terms as the said Auditor 
shall deem just and expedient. 

Sec. 317. That one half of all pecuniary 
penalties and forfeitures incurred for the viola- 
tion of any law in relation to the postal service 
shail be fur the use of the person informiug 
and prosecuting for the same, and the other 
for the use of the United States, except where 
other disposition thereof is specially provided. 


Sec. 318. That in all cases where debts are | 


due from defaulting or delinquent postmasters, 
contractors, or other officers, agents, or em- 
ployees of the Post. Office Department, a war- 
rant of attachment. may issue against all real 
and personal property and legal and equitable 
rights belonging to such officer, agent, or em- 
ployee, and his sareties, or either of them, in 
the following cases:. os 

First. When such officer, agent, oremployee, 
and his sureties, or either of them, is a non- 
resident of the district where such officer, agent, 
or employee was appointed, or has departed 
from such district for the purpose of perma- 
nently residing out of the same, or of defraud- 
ing the United States, or of avoiding the ser- 
vice of civil process. a ‘ 

Second. When such officer, agent, or.em- 
ployee, and his sureties, or either of them, has 
conveyed away, or is about to convey away, 
his property, or any part thereof, or has. re- 
moved, or is about to remove, the same, or 
any part thereof, from the district, wherein it 
is situated, with intent to defraud the United 
States. 

And when any such property has been re- 
moved, certified copies of the warrant may be 
sent to the marshal of the district into which 
the same has been removed, under which cer- 
tified copies he may seize said property and 
convey it to some convenient point within the 
jurisdiction of the court from which the war- 
rant originally. issued.. And ailas warrants 
may be issued in such cases upon dae appli 
cation, and the validity of the warrant first 
issued shall continue until the return day 
thereof. 

Sec. 819. That application for such warrant 
of attachment may be made by any district or 
assistant district attorney, or by any other per- 
son authorized by the Postmaster General, 
before the judge, or, in his absence, before the 
clerk of any courtof the United States having 
original jurisdiction of the cause of action. 
And such application shall be made upon an 
atfidavit of the applicant, or some other cred- 
ible person, stating the existence of either of 
the grounds of attachment enumerated in. the 
preceding section, and upon production of 
legal evidence of the debt. 

Sec. 320. That upon any such application, 
and upon due order of any judge of thecourt, 
or, in hisabsence, without such order, the clerk 
shall issue a warrant for the attachment of all 
the property of any kind belonging to the per- 
son specified in the affidavit, which warrant 
shall be executed with.all possible dispatch by 
the marsbal, who shall take the properiy at 
tached, if personal, into his custody, and hold 
the same subject to all interlocutory or final 
orders of the court, 

Sec. 321. That any time within twenty days 
before the return day of such warrant, the 
party whose property is attached may, on giving 
notice to the district attorney of his inteution, 
file a plea in abatement, traversing the allega- 
tions of the affidavit, or denying the ownership 
of the property attached to be in the defend- 
ants, or either of them, in which case the court 
may, upon application of either party, order 
an immediate trial by jury of the issues raised 
by the affidavit and piea; but the parties may, 
by consent, waive a trial by jury, in which case 
the court shall decide the issues raised. Any 
party claiming ownership of the ‘property 
attached, and a specitic return thereof, shall 
be confined to the remedy herein afforded, but 
his right to an action of trespass, or other 
action for damages, shall not be impaired 
thereby. . 

Sec. 322. That when the property attached 


| shall be sold on an interlocutory order of the 


court, or when it shall be producing auy rev- 
enue, the money arising from such sale or 
revenue shall be invested in securities of the 
United States, under the order of the court, 


‘and all accretions shall be held subject to the 


ordérs of the same, 

Src. 323. That immediately upon the ex- 
ecution of any such warrant of attachment, 
the marshal shall cause due publication there- 
of to be made, in case of absconding debtors 
for two months, and of non-residents for four 
months, The publication shall be made in 
some newspaper published in the district where 
the property is situate, and the details thereof 
shall be regulated by the order under which 
the warrant is issued. 

Sec. 324. That after the first publication of 
such notice of attachment as required by law, 
every person indebted to, or having possession 
of any property belonging to, the said defend- 
ants, or either of them, and having knowledge 
of such notice, shall account: and answer for 
the amount of such debt, and the value of such 
property ; and any disposal or attempt to dis- 
pose of any such property, to-the injury of the - 
United States, shall be illegal and void. Aud 
whe the person. indebted to, or having pos- 
session of the property of, such defendants, 
or either of them, shall be known to the dis- 
trict, attorney or marshal, such officer shall 
see that personal notice of the attachment is 
served upon such person; butthe want of such 
notice shall not invalidate the attachment, 

Sec. 325. That upon application of. the party 
whose property has been attached, the court, 
or any judge thereof, may discharge the war- 
rant of attachment as to the property of the 
applicant, provided such applicant shall ex- 
ecute to the United States a good and sufi- 
cient penal. bond, in double the value of the 
property attached, to be approved by a judge 
of the court, and with condition for the return 
of said property, or to answer any judgment 
which may be rendered by the court in tha 
premises. 

Suc. 826. That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit or abridge, in any 
manner, such rights of the United States as 
bave accrued or been allowed in any district 
under the furmer practice of, or the adoption 
of State laws by, the United States courts, 

Suc, 827. That the following acts and parts 
of acts and resolutions and parts of resolu- 
tions. are hereby repealed, but such. repeal 
shall not be construed to affect or extend to 
any crimes or offences heretofore committed, 
and which are punishable under any Jaw 
hereby repealed; but all such crimes and 
offences shali b2 prosecuted, determined, and 
punished according to the said laws, the same 
as if this act had not passed; nor shail such 
repeal be construed to affect any appoint- 
ment to office, or any contract, debt, or 
demand under or by virtue of the said laws, but 
all such appointments, contracis, debts, and 
demands shall have full force and effect, the 
same as if this act had not passed. ‘That the 
references to the said acts hereby repealed are 
to the same as coniained in the edition of the 
Statutes at-Large, published by Little, Brown, 
and Company, under and by virtue of the 
resolution of March three, eighteen hundred 
and torty-five, and the continuation thereof. 
Act of March 3, 1791, chapter 23, volume 1, 

page 218, in part, namely, section 2. 

May 8, L794, chapter 23, vuiume 1, page 
354, in part, namely, sections 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14,15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, and 28. 

March 3, 1797, chapter 19, volume I, 
page 509, in part, namely, sections 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

June 22, 1798, chapter 56, volume 1, 
page 569. . 

March 2, 1799, chapter 48, volume 1, 
page 733. : 
December 15, 1800, chapter 1, volume 

2, page 88, in part, namely, sections 
land 2. 
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Act of February 18. 1502, chapter 5, volume 


2, page 130, ín part, namely, so | 


much as relates to franking, and 
free mail matter of Delegates. 

May 8, 1802, chapter 48, volume 2, 
page 189, in part, namely, sections 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

March 26,1804, chapter 34, volume 2, 
page 275, in part, namely, sections 
3 and 4, : 

March 3, 1807, chapter 48, volume 
2, page 444, in part, namely, sec- 
tion L. . l 

April 30, 1810, chapter 37, volume. 2, 
page 592, : ; 

January 17, 1811, chapter 4, volume 
2, page 615. 

January 14, 1818, chapter 9. volume 
2, page 790. 

February 27, 1813, chapter 34, volume 
2, page 805. 

July 18, 1813, chapter 9, volume 3, 
page 4. 

April 18, 1814, chapter 75, volume 3, 
page 130, in part, namely, sections 
3 and 4. 

February 27,.1815, chapter 65, volume 
3, page 220. f 

Aprii 9, 1816, chapter 48, volume. 3, 
page 264, : 

March 3, 1819, chapter 107, volume 3, 


page 536, 
March 18, 1820, chapter 23, volume 3, 


page 548. 

December 19, 1821, chapter 1, volume 
3, page 649. 

May 8, 1822, chapter 127, volume 
8, page 702, in. part, namely, sec: 
tion 3. A 

March. 8, 1823, chapter 33, volume 
8, page 764, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 3. 

March 3, 1825, chapter 46, volume 4, 
page 95, in part, namely, sections 2, 
3, and 4. : 

March 8, 1825, chapter 64, volume 4, 
page 102. 

March 2, 1827, chapter 61, volume 4, 
page 238. 

March 2, 1827, chapter 62, volume 4, 
page 239. 

May 24, 1828, chapter 99, volume 4, 
page 303, iu part, namely, so much 
of sectiou 1 as authorizes the em- 
ployment of additional clerks and 
fixes their salaries. 

May 9, 1836, chapter 59, volume 5, 
page 17, in part, namely, so much 
of section 1 as relates to the duties 
of the Postmaster General. 

July 2, 1886, chapter 270, volume 5, 

age 80. 

July 7, 1888, chapter 172, volume 5, 
page 271, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 2. 

January 25, 1839, chapter 4, volume 5, 
page 314. 

July 30, 1842, chapter 107, volume 5, 
page 498, in part, namely, section 1, 
and so much of section 3 as author- 
izes the employment of additional 
clerks. 

Angust 20, 1842, chapter 255, volume 
5, page 538, in part, namely, sec- 
tion L 

February 15, 1843, chapter 31, volume 
5, page 600. 

March 3, 1845, chapter 43, volume 5, 
page 732. k 

March 3, 1845, chapter 69, volume 5, 
page 748. 

Maren 3, 1845, chapter 71, volume 
5, page 762, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 8 

March 1, 1847, chapter 33, volume 9, 
page 147, 


Act of March 2, 1847, chapter 37, volume 9, 


March 3, 1847, chapter 63, volume 9, 


. August 31,1852, chapter 111, volume 


page 152, in part, namely, the several 

, provisos in section 5, relating to the 
compensation of deputy posimasters 
and the franking. privilege. to the 
same, and authorizing the employ: ; 
ment of the Assistant. Postmasters 
General as special agents, and allow- 
ing them compensation therefor, and 
all of section 3. 


page 188, in part, namely, sections &, 
10, 11, 12,13, and 14... | 


May 17, 1848, chapter 43, volume 9, 
_ page 230. eae, : 

May 27, 1848, chapter 47, volume 9, 
page 231, in part, namely, section 4. 

June 27, 1848, chapter 79, volume 9, 
page 241. 

August 14, 1848, chapter 175, volume 
9, page 306, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 3. 


March 2, 1849, chapter 89,. volume 9, 
page 353. 

May 15, 1850, chapter 10, volume 9, | 
page 423, in part, namely, section 2, 

September 27, 1850, chapter 75, volume 
9, page 478, in part, namely, section 2. 

March 3, 1851, chapter 20, volume 9, | 

: page 587. 

March 3, 1851, chapter 21, volume 9, 
page 591, in part, namely, sections 
2, 8, and 4. | 

March 3, 1851, chapter 48, volume 9, } 
page 637, in part, namely, section 2. 

August 30, 1852, chapter 98, volume 10, 
page 38. 


10, page. 110, in part, namely, sec- 
tions 2 and 3. 

August 31, 1852, chapter. 113, volume 
10, page 121, in part, namely sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, and 10. 

March 8, 1853, chapter 97, volume. 10, 
page 189, in part, namely, so much 
of section 3 as relatesto clerks in-the 
Post Oifice. Department. : 

March 8, 1853, chapter 103, volame 10, 
page 225, in part, namely, sections 
8, 4, and 5. 

March 3, 1853, chapter 146, volume 10, 
page 249, in part, namely, sections 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

February 2, 1854, chapter 8, volume 10, 
page 266. 

April 22, 1854, chapter .52, volume 10, 
page 276, in part, namely, so much 
of sections 1, 2, and 3 as relates to 
the salaries of clerks and officers of 
the Post Office Department. j 

May 31, 1854, chapter 60, volume 10, 

age 290, in part, namely, seciion 4. 

June 22, 1854, chapter 61, volume 10, 
page 298. > 

July 27, 1854, chapter 109, volume 10, 
page 812. 

August 4, 1854, chapter 242, volume 
10, page 546, in part, namely, so 
much of section 6 as provides for 
additional clerks to the Postmaster 
General and the Sixth Auditor. 

August 5, 1854, chapter 270, volume 
10, page 588, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 4. 

March 8, 1855, chapter 178, volume |; 
10, page 641. 

March 3, 1855, chapter 201, volume 
10, page 683, in part, namely, sec- 
tions 1, 2, 4, and 5. 

August 18, 1856, chapter 129, volume 
11, page 81, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 4. 

January 2, 1857, chapter 2, volume 11, 
page 153. . 

May 24, 1858, chapter 46, volume 11, 


page 293. ; 


Act of June 12, 1858, chapter 154, volume 41, 


page 319, in part, namely, section 12. 
June 14, 1858, chapter 162, volume 11, 
page 837, in part, pamely, section. 2. 


` June 14, 1858, chapter 164, volame 11, 


page 364, in part, namely, sections 
4 and.d. a 
April 8, 1860, chapter 11, volume 12, 
page LI... ch 
April 6, 1860,.chapter 13, volume 12, 


pagell. . ; de, 

June 15, 1860, chapter.131, volume 12, 
page 37, in part, namely, the several 
provisos of section 1, and all of sec- 
tions 2 andé. o AEN 

February 27, 1861, chapter.47, volume 
12,' page 154, in part, namely; .see- 
tions 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10. 11, 12, 
18,.and 14. and so much of. section 
16 as relates to the rate of postage 
on printed matter between the States 
and Territories east of .the Rocky 
mountains and the States and Terri- 
tories on the Pacific. = |. 

February 28, 1861, chapter 61, volume 
12, page 177. . 

March 2, 1861, chapter 73, volume 12, 
page 204, in part, namely, sections 
2, 4, and 5. 

July 24, 1861, chapter 12, volume 12, 
page 272. 

January 21, 1862, chapter 9, volume 
12, page 832. 

April 16, 1802, chapter 56, volume 12, 
page 879i. 


“April 17, 1862, chapter 58, volume 12, 


page 381, in part, namely,.section 4. 

June 2, 1862, chapter 95, volume 12, 
page 4138, in part, namely, sections 
Qand 3. ..: . ( 

July 16, 1862, chapter 188, volume 12, 
page 588, - : 

March 8. 1863, chapter 71, volume 12, 
page 701, oe 

January 22, 1864, chapter 4, volume 
18, page 2. 

March 16, 1864, chapter 85, volume 13, 


page 30. 

March 25, 1864, chapter 40, volume 13, 
page 36, in part, namely, sections 1, 
2, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

June 1, 1864, chapter 102, volume 13, 
page 95. 

June 25, 1864, chapter 155, volume 18, 
page 184, in part, namely, section 6. 

July 1, 1864, chapter 197, volume 18, 
page 335. 

July 4, 1864, chapter 241, volume 18, 
page 382. 

January 20, 1865, chapter 16, volume 
18, page 421. 

February 23, 1865, chapter 47, volume 
13, page 482. 7 

March 8, 1865, chapter 89, volame 18, 
page 504. ais 

March 3. 1865, chapter 96, volume 13, 

age 515. 

March 3, 1865, chapter 97, volume 13, 
page 515, in part, namely, sections 1, 
2, and 5. 


` February 10, 1866, chapter 9, volume 


14, page 3. 

February 16, 1866, chapter 10, volume 
14, page 3. 

May 18, 1866, chapter 85, volume H, 
page 48, in part, namely, sections 3 
and 4. 

June 12, 1866, chapter 114, volume 14, 
‘page 59. 

July 13, 1866, chapter 184, volume 14, 
page 98, in part, namely, section 65. 

July 28, 1866, chapter 297, volume 14, 
page 324, in part, namely, the pro- 
viso in section. 1, relating to the pay 
of female folders in the dead-letter 
office. is 
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Act of January 22, 1867, chapter 11, volume 
14; page 378. 

‘February 18, 1867, chapter 41, volume 
14, page 393, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 3. 

February 18, 1867, chapter 43, volume 
14, page 395, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 2. : : 

March 9, 1868, chapter 22, volume 15, 
page 40; in part, namely, so much 
as relates to the printing of postal 
conventions, and confers’ the frank- 
ing privilege on the Congressional 


Printer. - : 
July 27, 1868, chapter 246, volume 15, 
age 194; 
Resolution of April 3, 1828, number 1, volume 
4, page 320. 
January 13, 1831, number 1, volume 4, 
page 495.. ; 
October 12, 1837; number 1, volume 5, 
page 207. 
June 15, 1844, number 14, volume 5, 
page 718. É 
February 20, 1845, number 4, volume 5, 
page 796. 


July 12, 1852, number 14, volume 10, 
page 174, in part, namely, section 1. 
August 6, 1852, number 16, volume 10, 


page 147, 

March 3, 1863, number 35, volume 12, 
page 830. 

June 6, 1866, number 45, volume 14, 
page 357. 


March 2, 1868, number 14, volume 15, 


page 248. 
Act of March 3, 1871, chapter 121, volume 16, 
age 572, in part, namely, section 4. 
April 27, 1872, relating to proposals 
and contracts for transportation of 
the mails, and for other purposes. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCXXXVI.—An Act to authorize the 
Appointment of Deputies of Clerks of Circuit 
and District Courts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That a deputy or deputies 
of any clerk of any court of the United States 
may be appointed by such court upon the ap- 
plication of the clerk, and be removable at the 
pleasure of the court; and the compensation 
of any such deputy shall be paid by the clerk; 
and in case of the death of the clerk, his dep- 
uty or deputies shall, unless removed by the 
judge, continue in office and perform the duties 
of the clerk, in bis name, antil his successor 
be duly appointed and qualified; and for the 
defaults or misfeasances in office of any such 
deputy, whether in the lifetime of the clerk or 
after his death, the clerk, and his estate, and 
the sureties in his official bond shall be liable; 
and his executor ór administrator shall have 
such remedy for any such defaults or misfeas- 
ances committed after his death. as the clerk 
would be entitled to if the same had occurred 
in his lifetime. 

Approved, June 8, 1872, 


Cuap. CCCXXXVIT.—An Act to provide for 
the Redemption and Sale of Lands held by 
the United States under the several Acts 
levying direct Taxes, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That all the lands now 

owned or held by the United States, by virtue 

of proceedings under the act entitled “f An act 
for the collection of direct taxes in insurrec- 
tionary districts within the United States, and 
for other purposes,’ approved June seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, aud under 
acis supplementary thereto, or upon the same 
subject-matter, may be redeemed and restored 


to such persons as shall make application 
therefor to the Secretary of: the Treasury, 
through the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, within two years from‘ the passage of this 
act, and furnish satisfactory evidence to said 
Department that such person of applicant in 
each case was, at the time the United States 
acquired title thereto, the legal owner of such 
land, or the heir-at-law, or devisee (or grantee, 
in good faith, and for valuable consideration), 
of such legal owner; but before such redemp- 
tion shall be awarded and titlerestored on any 
such application and proof, such’ applicant 
shalt pay into the Treasury of the United States 
the direct tax charged against the lands de- 
scribed in sach application, together with the 
cost of advertising and of the sale of said lands, 
and‘all other proper charges against the same, 
and interest on said tax from the date of its 
agsessment at the rate of ten per centum per 
annum, and interest on said costs and charges 
at the same rate, from the time they accrued 
and were payable: Provided, however, That 
if any other person or persons than such appli- 
cant shall in any case make satisfactory evi- 
dence to said Department that he or they, after 
the acquisition of title by the United States, 
and before the passage of this act, made valu- 
able and permanent improvements on said land 
in good faith and under color of legal title, it 
shall then be the additional duty of such appli- 
cant for redemption: to pay to such person or 
persons the reasonable value of such permanent 
improvements atthe time of actual redemption ; 
and if the applicant and such person or persons 
fail to agree upon and amicably settle such 
claim for improvements, then the value thereof 
shall be assessed and reported to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under oath, by three compe- 
tent and disinterested freeholders, residents of 
the county or parish in which such land is sit- 
uate, who shall be appointed for that purpose 
by the United States district judge of the dis 
trict wheré the lands are situate, upon inform- 
ation from the Secretary of the Treasury that 
a ¿laim for compensation for such permanent 
improvements is pending in any ease, and un- 
adjusted’ by the parties thereto, It shall also 
be the duty of said board of freeholdérs to state 
in their report the nature of said improvements, 
when they were made, by whom, and the rea- 
sonable value thereof, as aforesaid, and any 
other facts that may be in their judgment 
material to a fair and just determination of 
the rights of the parties. They shall send one 
copy of such report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and file a duplicate thereof in the 
office of the clerk of the highest court of record 
of the State, in the county or parish where 
such land is situate. The reasonable fees of 
said board shall be borne and paid equally by 
the parties to said controversy: 

Sec. 2. That whenever the foregoing con- 
ditions have been complied with, and redemp- 
tion and restoration of title has been awarded 
in any case by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue to make out a certificate 
of release of the interest and title of the Uni- 
ted States in and to such lands, in duplicate, 
which shall be approved, in writing, by the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and his approval 
indorsed thereon, and then one copy thereof 
shall be delivered to such applicant and the 
other filed in the office of said Commissioner. 

Sec. 8. That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall, as soon as may be after 
the passage of this act, prescribe and promul- 
gate such rules and regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act, as may be 
necessary and proper to facilitate the execu- 
tion of this act and secure the most speedy 
and least expensive attainment of the purpose 
hereof that is practicable. 


Sec. 4. That if, af the expiration of the time 


hereinbefore allowed for redemption, there 
shall remain any of said lands unredeemed, it 
shall then be the duty of the said Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to proceed to 
sell at public auction, as soon as may be con- 
sistent with the public interests, the lands not 
redeemed and restored, and to release and 
convey the same to the purchasers.in the man- 
ner aforesaid, and in the mean time and until 
so ‘sold to release the same. 

‘Sec..5. That ‘all lands now owned by the 
United States, acquired under the provisions 
of any of the United States dircct-tax acts, situ- 
ated in the State of South Carolina, including all 
tracts or lotsof land purchased und[er] “Army 
and Navy’? sales, not paid for in full at the 
present time, shali -be included in the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided, however, That 
the applications of the purchasers under 
‘Army and Navy’? sales shall, for six months 
after the passage of this act, have precedence so 
far as relates to the land purchased by them. 

Sec. 6. That all money derived from the 
gale of ‘‘school-farm’’ lands, under the pro- 
visions of section eight of an act entitled ‘An 
act to continue in force and to amend ‘an act 
to establish a bureau for the relief of freed- 
men, and refugees, and for other purposes,’ "’ 
approved July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and which money ‘is now in the cus- 
tody of the Freedmen’s Bureau, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated for the use and 
support of free public schools in the parishes 
of Saint Helena and Saint Luke, South Caro- 
lina, in equal parts, to be expended under the 
direction and control of a special board of 
three commissioners, who shall be appointed 
by and act under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, aud shall be duly sworn 
that they will faithfully discharge their duties 
as such commissioners, and shall give such 
good and sufficient bonds therefor as said 
Secretary shall require, and who shall not re- 
ceive more than one hundred dollars per year 
each for their services. i 

Sro, 7. That the provisions of this act shall 
not be construed tò apply to or embrace any 
lands, farms, plantations, or lots which are 
now, in whole or in part, used or occupied by 
the United States for national: cemeteries, or 
for the burial of the dead, or other public pur- 
poses, or which have been set apart to any 
such purpose, or which, under the instruction 
of the President of the President of the United 
States, have been reserved for military or 
naval purposes, or such lots of Jand on Hunt- 
ing Island, South Carolina, as may be neces- 
sary asa site for the erection of a light-house. 

Sec. 8. That the premises known and 
designated as block one hundred and twenty- 
three on the plat of the late commissioners of 
direct taxes for said State, in the town of 
Beaufort aforesaid, now occupied as a court- 
house for the county of Beaufort, in said 
State, be, and the same are hereby, released 
unto said county, forthe public uses of said 
county; and that all sums of money due to the 
United States on account of said premises be, 
and they are hereby, released in favor of said 
county. 

Sec. 9. That section two of an act entitled 
‘An act forthe relief of purchasers of land 
sold for direct taxes in the insurrectionary 
States,” approved May ninth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, be, and the same is 
hereby, ame[n]ded to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That in all cases where the owner 
of any land sold for taxes as aforesaid, his 
heirs or assigns, has recovered or shall 
recover the same from the purchaser, his heirs 


| or assigns, without collusion on his or their 


part, by the judgment of any United States 
court, by reason of a failure without his or 
their fault or neglect, of the title of the pur- 
chaser derived from said salc, the Sccretary 
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of the Treasury, on the payment into the 
Treasury, by the clerk, of the money deposited 
with him as aforesaid, and on being satished 
that any purchaser, his heirs or assigns, with- 
out his or their collusion, has been evicted 
from or turned out of possession of any such 
land by the judgment of any United States 
court, in the manner before mentioned, is 
hereby authorized, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to repay 
to the person or persons entitled thereto asum 
of money equal to that originally paid by the 
pect of the land so recovered, if the same 

as been paid into the Treasury, or to any 
person legally authorized to receive the same 
for the United States. ” 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCKXXVIITI.—An Act to amend an 
Acrrelating to Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home- 
steads, 


Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That theact entitled ‘* An 
act to enable honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors, their widows and orphan children, 
to acquire homesteads on the public lands of 
the United States,” approved April fourth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: That every private soldier and officer 
who has served in the Army of the United 
States during the recent rebellion for ninety 
days, or more, and who was honorably dis- 
charged, and has remained loyal to the Gov- 
ernment, including the troops mustered into 
the service of the United States by virtue of 
the third section of an act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for completing the 
defences of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved February thirteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty two, and every sea- 
man, marine, and officer who has served in 
the Navy of the United States, or in the 
Marine corps, during the rebellion, for uinety 
days, and who was honorably discharged, and 
has remained Joyal to the Government, shall, 
on compliance with the provisions of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to secure homesteads to 
actual settlers on the public domain,’’ and the 
acts amendatory thereof, as hereinafter modi- 
fied, be entitled to enter upon and receive 
patents for a quantity of public lands (not 
mineral) not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres, or one quarter section, to be taken in 
compact form, according to legal subdivisions, 
including the alternate reserved sections of 
public lands along the line of any railroad or 
other public work, not otherwise reserved or 
appropriated, and other lands subject to entry 
under the homestead laws of the United 
States: Provided, That said homestead settler 
shell be allowed six months after locating his 
homestead, and filing his declaratory state- 
ment, within which to make his entry aud 
commence his settlement and improvement: 
And provided also, That the time which the 
homestead settled [settler] shall have served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine corps afore- 
said shall be deducted from the time hereto- 
fore required to perfect title, or if discharged 
on account of wounds received, or disability 
incurred in the line of duty, then the term of 
enlistment shall be deducted from the time 
heretofore required to perfect title, without 
reference to the length of. time he may have 
served: Provided, however, That no patent 
shall issue to any homestead settler who has 
not resided upon, improved, and cultivated 
his said homestead for a period of at least one 
year alter he shall commence bis improve- 
ments as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That any person entitled, uuder the 
provisions of the furegoing section, to enter 
a homestead who may have heretofore en- 
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| 
| 


| provisions of this act may, as well by an agent 


| resentatives of the United Siates of America in 


tered, under the homestead laws, a quantity 
of land less than one hundred and sixty acres, 
shall be permitted to enter, under the pro- 
visions of this act, so. much land contiguous 
to the tract embraced in the first entry as, 
when added to the quantity previously entered, 
shall not exceed one hundred and sixty acres. | 
Sec. 3. That in case of the death of any 
person who would be entitled to a-homestead 
under the provisions of the first section of 
this act, his widow, if unmarried, or in case 


of her death or marriage, then his minor 
orphan children, by a guardian duly appointed 
and officially accredited at the Department of 
the Interior, shall be entitled to all the bene- 
fits epumerated in this act, subject to all the | 
provisions as to settlement and improvements 
therein contained; Provided, That if such 
person died during his term of enlistment, the 
whole term of his enlistment shall be deducted 


from the time heretofore required to perfect 
the title. 

„Sec. 4. That where a party, at the date of 
his entry of a tract of land under the home- 
stead laws, or subsequently thereto, was ac- | 
tually enlisted and employed in the Army or 
Navy of the United States, his services there- 
in shall, in the administration of said home- 
stead laws, be construed to be equivalent, to 
all intents and purposes, to a residence for the 
same length of time upon thetract so entered: | 
Provided, That if his entry has been can- 


celled by reason of bis absence from said tract || 


while in the military or naval service of the 
United States, and such tract has not been 
disposed of, his entry shall be restored: And 
provided further, That if such tract has been 
disposed of, said party may enter another tract | 
subject to entry under.said laws; and his 
right toa patent therefor may be determined | 
by the proofs touching his residence and 
cultivation of the first tract and his absence 
therefrom in such service. 

Sec. 5. That any soldier, sailor, marine 
officer, or other person coming within the 


as in person, enter upon said homestead by 
filing a declaratory statement as in pre-emp- 
tion cases: Provided, That said claimant in | 
person shall within the time prescribed make 
his actual entry, commence settlements and 
improvements on the same, and thereafter 
fulfil all the requirements of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of the Gen- || 
eral Land Office shall have authority to make | 
all needful rules and regulations to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

Approved, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCOXXXIX.—An Act to amend an 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a Uni- 
form System of Bankruptcy throughout the 
United States.” 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in i 
Congress assembled, That the first proviso. in 
section fourteen of an act approved March | 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptey throughout the United | 
States,” be amended by striking out the words 
“ eighteen hundred and sixty-four,” and in: | 
serting in lieu thereof ‘eighteen hundred and | 
seventy-one.”" 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXL.—An Act to declare the true 
intent and meaning of section two of an 
‘Act entitled “An Act to establish a Uni- 
form System of Baukraptey throughout 
the United States,” approved March two, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 


Be ttenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| 


Congress assembled, Thatthe powers and juris- 


diction granted to the several circuit courts of 
the United States, or any justice thereof, by 
section two of an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy tbrough- 
out the United States,” approved March sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, may 
be exercised in any district in which the powers 
or jurisdiction of a circuit court have been or 
may be conferred on the district court for such 
district, as if no such powers or jurisdiction 
had been conferred on such district court; it 
being the trne intent and meaning of said act 
that the system of bankruptcy thereby estab- 
lished shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. - 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. COCXLI.—An Act concerning the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts of the United States 
for the District of Kansas. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act the May term of the circuit 
court, and the October term of the district 
court, of the United States for the district of 
Kansas, shall be commenced and held at the 
city of Leavenworth, Kansas. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCXLIL.—An Act increasing the 
rates of Pension to certain persons therein 
described. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the actentitled ‘ An 


|| act supplementary to the several acts relating 


to pensions,” approved June sixth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, be so amended that 
from and after the passage of this act all per- 
sons entitled by law to a less pension than 
hereinafter specified, who, while in the mili- 


| tary or naval service of the United States and 


in line of duty, shall have lost the sight of 
both eyes, or shall have lost both hands, or 
shall have lost both feet, or been permanently 
and totally disabled in the same, or otherwise 
so permanently and totally disabled as to render 
them utterly helpless, or so nearly so as to 
require the constant personal aid and attend- 


i ance of another person, shall be entitled toa 


pension of thirty-one dollars and twenty-five 
cents per month; and all persons who under 
like circumstances shail have lost one hand 
and one foot, or been totally and permanently 
disabled in the same, or otherwise so disabled 
as to be incapacitated for performing any 
manual labor, but not so much as to require 
constant personal aid and attendance, shall be 
entitled to a pension of twenty-four dollars 
per month; and all persons who under like 
circumstances shall have lost one band, or one 
foot, or been totally and permanently disabled 
in the same, or otherwise so disabled as to 
render their incapacity to perform manual 
labor equivalent to the loss of a hand or foot, 
shall be entitled to a pension of eighteen dol- 
lars per month, trom and after the fourth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Crap. CCCXLITE.—An Act to create an addi- 
tional Land District in Florida. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That that portion of Flor- 
ida iying east of the line between ranges four- 
teen and fifteen east shell constitute an addi- 
tional land district, and shall be known as the 


| East Florida district, the office for which shall 


be located at Jaynesville. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be appointed a 
register aud a receiver for said land district, 
and who shail be entitled to the same compen- 
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sation as is, or may hereafter be, prescribed | 
by law for like officers of the other district in 
said State. . 

Approved, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCOXLIV.—An Act to provide for fil- 
ing Vacancies in certain Offices in the several 
Territories. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States af Americain 
Congress assembled, That in any of the Ter- 
ritories, whenever a vacancy shall happen from | 
resignation or death during the recess of the 
Legislative Council in any office which, under 
the organic act of said Territory, isto be fiiled | 
by appointment of the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Council, the | 
Governor shall fill up such vacancy by grant- | 
ing a commission, which shall «xpire at the | 
end of the next session of said Legislative | 
Couneil. š 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXLV.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ‘t An Act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of useless Military Reservations,” 
approved February twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Lhat the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to transfer to the custody and control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for disposition for 
cash, according to the existing Jaws of the 
United States relating to the publie lands, 
after appraisement, to the highest bidder, and 
at not less than the appraised value, nor at less 
than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
the United States military reservation at Fort 
Walla: Walla, inthe Territory of Washington; 
Pravided, That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall, whenever in his opinion the public inter- 
ests may require it, cause the foregoing reser- 
vation, or part or paris thereof, to be subdi- 
vided into tracts of less than forty acres each, 
or into town lots, with the necessary street or 
streets to make the same accessible: And 
provided further, That each subdivision, to- 
gether with the buildings, building materials, 
or other property which may be thereon, shall 
be appraised and offered separately at public 
outcry, to the highest bidder, as hereinbefore 
provided, but not in subdivisions of more than 
forty acres each, after which any unsold land 
or lot shall be subject to sale at private entry 
for the appraised value at the proper land 
office. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXLVI.—An Act for the better 
security of Bank Reserves, and to facilitate 
Bank Cleaving-House Exchanges. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to receive Uni- | 
ted States notes on deposit, without interest, | 
from national banking associations, in sums | 
not less than ten thousand dollars, and to issue 
certificates therefor in such form as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, in denominations of not 
less than five thousand dollars; which certifi- | 
cate shall be payable on demand in United | 
States notes at the place where the deposits 
were made. 

Sec. 2. That the United States notes so de- || 
posited in the Treasury of the United States | 
shall not be counted as part of the legal re-i 
serve; but the certificates issued therefor may | 
be heid and counted by national banks as part 
of their legal reserve, and may be accepted in | 
the settlement of clearing-house balances at the 
places where the deposits therefor were made. | 


n 
t 


shall be construed to authorize any expansion or 
contraction of the currency; and the United | 
States notes for which such certificates are 
issued, or other United States notes of like 
amount, shall be held as special deposits in 
the Treasury, and used only for the redemp- 
sion of such certificates. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXLVII.—An Act to amend section 
five of an Act entitled ‘An Act making 
Appropriations for the Civil and Diplomatic 
Expenses of the Government for the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-one,” approved 
March three, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one, and to authorize the proper construc- 
tion thereof. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the provisions of the 
fifth section of the act entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of the Government for the year eight- 
een hundred and forty-one,’’ approved March 
three, eighteen hundred and forty-one, which 
established and limited the compensation of 
collectors of customs, shall be amended, and 
shall be construed to apply to all surveyors of 
customs ports performing, or having performed, 
the duties of collectors of customs, who shall 
be entitled to receive the same compensation 
as is allowed to collectors by said act of March 
three, eighteen hundred and forty-one, for like 
services in the settlkemeut of their accounts 
with the Treasury: Provided, That the fees, 
commissions, and emoluments prescribed by 
law and collected by them shall amount to such 
maximum allowance. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXLVIIL—An Act to amend the 
fifth section of an Act entitled ‘An Act 
making Appropriations for the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the fifth section of 
the act approved May eighth, eighteen hun 
dred and seventy-two, making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, shall not be held to apply to materials, 
stores, or supplies sold to officers and soldiers 
of the Army or to exploring or surveying 
expeditions authorized by law, and that said 
section shall not be held to repeal such part 
of paragraph 1032, Revised Army Regulations 


| of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, as pro- 


vides that expenses of sales of military stores 
or supplies regularly condemned will be paid 
from their proceeds. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCXLIX.—An Act relating to Home- 
stead Settlers burned out in the States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
Whereas fires in extent unparalleled in the 

history of the country burned through the 

newly settled parts of the States of Minnesota, 

Wisconsin, and Michigan, during the autumn 

of the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 

whereby many homestead settlers lost their 
dwellings and all of their personal property, 
and many were burned to death, and many 
others were so much burned as to disable 
them from labor for the present winter, and | 
are unable to rebuild and occupy their lands į 


within a period of six months after said fires 


Sec. 3. That nothing contained in this act f 


i 


had driven them from their homestead: There- 
fore 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That all such persons 


| occupying homestead claims under the laws 


of the United States, on lands of the United 
States, who were burned out, and the heirs of 
such persons who were burned to death in the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, in the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, shall have until the first day of January, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, to rebuild on and re-occupy said home- 
stead lands; and that. when said homestead 
claimants shall prove up their claims, such 
period of time until the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy three. shall be 


i included in the five years’ time which they are 
i required by law to reside on said lands, in the 


same manner as if such homestead claimant 
had actually resided thereon during said period 
of time, 

Sec. 2. That in all cases where the person 
having a homestead claim under the laws of 
the United States, in said States of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, shall have been 
burned to death or perished from the effects 
of such fires, it shall be lawful for the heirs or 
the guardian of any children which may have 
survived said fires, or the administrator of the 
estate of said deceased homestead claimant, 
to prove up said claim before the register of 
the land office of the proper district, and upon 
proof.of the occupation and residence of such 
homestead claimant, up to the period of ʻo 
being burned out, a patent shall be issued to 
said heir or heirs, or guardian for the use of 
such heir, or administrator for the use of such 
estate, in the same manner as if such home- 
stead claimant had resided thereon for five 
years. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCL.—An Act fixing the Salaries of 
the United States Attorney and United 
States Marshal? for the District of Nebraska, 
Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the United States 

district attorney and United States marshall 

for the district of Nebraska shall, in addition 
to their stated fees, be paid annually by the 

United States two hundred dollars each, in 

full compensation for all extra services, said 

payment to be made quarterly, at the Treasury 
of the United States. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cmar. COCLI.—An Act to authorize an 
Appointment in the Inspector General’s 
Department. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, That the President be, 


and hereby is, authorized to nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint, Nelson H. Davis, of the 
Inspecior General’s department, to the rauk 
and place therein to which he is entitled, and 
which he would bave held had the law of pro- 
motions by seniority under the act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and fifiy-one, and the 
Army regulations of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, been carried out: Provided, That 


| no oilicer in said department shall, by this act, 
il 


be reduced from his present grade, nor shall 
any pay or allowance be made to any officer 


| under it, except from the date of his confirma- 


uon: And provided further, That no promo- 
tion to the grade of inspector general shall 
hereatter be made until the number of inspect- 
ors general is reduced to four. 

Approvep, June 8, 1872. 
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Cuar CCCLIT.—An Act for the Completion 
aud Pubiication of tbe Medical and Surgical 
Isiory of the Rebellion, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That tbe Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, directed to have 
completed the Medical and Surgical History 
of the War, by the preparation in the office of 
the Surgeon General of two volumes of eight- 
een hundred pages, in addition to the first 
volume already compiled and printed under 
authority of Congress, and he is hereby author- 
ized to have executed as he may deem advis- 
able, the necessary engraving and lithographing 
therefor, at an expense not to exceed sixty 
thousand dollars, which shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 2. That five thousand copies each of 
the second and third volumes be printed and 
bound by the Congressional Printer, to be dis- 
tributed with the first volume already printed, 
as may be hereafter directed by Congress. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLIHI.— An Act to amend an Act 
enutied An Act supplementary to an Act 
to provide for furnishing Artificial Limbs 
to Disabled Soldiers,” approved June thir- 
lieth, eighteen hundred and seventy. ` 
Beitenacted by ihe Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the acts approved 

June seventeen, eighteen hundred and seventy, 

and June thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy, 

for supplying artificial limbs, or commutation 
for the same, to officers, soldiers, and seamen, 
shall apply to all officers, non-commissioned 
officers, enlisted and hired men of the land 
and naval forces of the United States, who, in 


the line of their duty as such, shall have Jost | 


limbs or sustained bodily injuries depriving 
them of the use of any of their limbs, to be 
determined by the Surgeon General of the 
Army. 

Sec. 2. That the transportation allowed for 
having artilicial limbs fitted shail be furnished 
by the Quartermaster General of the Army, 
the cost of which shall be refunded from the 
appropriations for invalid pensions. 

Sec. 3. That the term of five years specified 
in the first section of the act approved June 
seventeen, eighteen hundred and seventy, enti- 
tled "An act to provide for furnishing artificial 
limbs to disabled soldiers,” shall be held to 
commence in each case with the filing of the 
application under that act. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCOLIV.—An Act granting the Right 
of Way through the Public Lands to the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway Com- 
pavy. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the right of way 
over the public domain, one huudred feet in 
width on each side of the track, together with 
such public lands adjacent thereto as may be 
needed for depots, shops, and other buildings 
for raileoad purposes, and for yard room and 
side tracks, not exceeding twenty acres at any 
one station, and not more than one station in 
every ten miles, and the right to take from 
the pubhe lands adjacent thereto stone, tim- 

- ber, earth, water, und other material required 
for the construction and repair of its railway 
and telegraph line be, and the same are hereby, 
granted und coufirmed unto the Denver and 
tio Grande Railway Company, a corporation 
creaied under the incorporatiou laws of the 

‘Territory of Colorado, its successors and 


l 
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assigns ; and all the rights, powers, and fran- 


chises conferred by the said laws on corpora- | 


tions created under them for constructing and 
operating railroad and telegraph lines are 
bereby ratified and confirmed to the above- 
named railway company, its successors and 
assigns; and the same rights, powers, and 
franchises conferred by the general incorpor- 
ation laws of the Territory of Colorado for the 
construction of railroads and telegraph lines, 
are hereby granted to the said company, its 
successors and assigns, for the extension and 
operation of its railway and telegraph line in 
and through any contiguous territory of the 
United States to the northern boundary line 
of Mexico, subject to the compliance with the 
conditions and requirements of the general 
incorporation laws of such Territory so far as 
the same are applicable and not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States; and the 
sume rights, powers, and privileges conferred 
upon the Union Pacific Railroad Company by 
section three of an act approved July second, 
eighteen. hundred and sixty-four, are hereby 
conferred upon the above-named company, 
its successors and assigns: Provided, That 
applications for the assessment of damages 
shall be made to the court, or any judge of a 
court having jurisdictiou in the county in which 
the lands or premises lie: Provided, That 
said company shall complete its railway to a 
point on the Rio Grande as far south as Santa 
Fé within five years of the passage of this act, 
and shall complete fi{f]ty miles additional 
south of said point in each year thereafter, 
and in default thereof, the rights and privi- 
leges herein granted shall be rendered null 
and void so far as respects the unfinished por- 
tion of saidroad: And provided further, That 
nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued as affirming or denying the right of 
any Territory to incorporate a railroad com- 
pany. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLY.—An Act to grant an Ameri- 
can Register to the British Brig Balear. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of 

the Lreasury is hereby authorized and directed 

to issue an American register to the Ameri- 
can-built British brig Balear, recently pur- 
chased and repaired by Gerhard Wessels, of 
the city and State of New York. 

Approven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLVI.—An Actto reimburse United 
States Marshals for Moneys necessarily 
Expended by them in taking the Ninth Cen- 
sus in Excess of the Compensation allowed 
them under the law in force before the 
passage of this Act. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That when it is made to 
appear by proof satisfactory to the Secretary 
ofthe Interior that, in taking the ninth ceusus, 
the total disbursements of any United States 
district marshal, necessarily made, have been 
in excess of his total receipts on account of 
services rendered by him in taking said cen- 
sus, the Secretary of the Interior may allow 
such marshal such a sum, in addition to what 
has been heretofore allowed him, as shall be 
found necessary to reimburse such marshal 
for such excess of necessary expenditure, not 
exceeding one thousand dollars in any one 
ease; and there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasary not otherwise 
appropriated, such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


i 


Cuar. OCCLVII.—An Act to prefect [perfect] 
certain Land Titles therein described. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
permit the purchase, with cash or. military 
bounty-land warrants, of such lands as may 
have been located with claims arising under 
the seventh clause of the second article of the 
treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, at such price per acre as 
the Secretary of the Interior shall deem equi- 
table and proper, but not at a less price than 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and 
that owners and holders of such claims in good 
faith be also permitted to complete their entries, 
and to perfect their titles under such claims 
upon compliance with the terms above men- 
tioned: Provided, That it shall be shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior that said claims are held by innocent par- 
ties in good faith, and that the locations made 
under such claims have been made in good 
faith and by innocent holders of the same. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. COCLVIIL.—An Act in Relation to 
Settlers on certain Indian Reservations in 
the State of Minnesota. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, That the act of Congress 


approved March sixth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, entitled ‘‘ An act for the relief of 
settlers on the late Sioux Indian reservation 
in the State of Minnesota,” be, and the same 
is hereby, so amended as to allow the settlers 
therein provided for until the first day of 
March, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four, in which to make proof and 
payment for their claims. 

Sec. 2. That the settlers on the Fort Ridgely 
military reservation in Minnesota be aliowed 
until the first day of March, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four, in which 
to make proof and payment for their claims. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCLIX.—An Act granting the Right 
of Way through the Public Lands to the 
Pensacola and Louisville Railroad Company 
of Alabama. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House af Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the right of way 
through the public lands be, and the same is 
hereby, granted to the Pensacola and Donis- 
ville Railroad Company of Alabama, for the 
construction of a railroad. And the right is 
hereby granted to said corporation to take, 
from the public lands adjacent to the line of 
said road, material for the construction of said 
road. Said way is granted: to said company 
to the extent of one hundred feet on each side 
of said road where it may pass through the 
public lands; also the necessary lands for 


| stations, buildings, depots, workshops, ma- 


chine-shops, side-tracks, switches, turn-tables, 
and water stations, not to exceed forty acres 
in any place. The acceptance of the provis- 
ions of this act by the said company, and a 
map of the location of the road, and the lauds 
to be reserved for buildings and uses of said 
road, shall be filed wiih the Secretary of the 
Interior, within one year from the passage of 
this act; and the road shall be finished within 
five years from the passage of thisact. Said 
road sball bea post and military road, and 
shall have the power of making running con- 


| nections for the transportation of mails, mili- 


tary and naval supplies, passengers, and 
freights of allkinds, and the running of freight 
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cars, without the breaking of bulk, whenever 
the interests of the public and of commerce 
between the States will be advanced thereby, 
with any other road which bas heretofore 
received, or may hereafter receive, aid from 
the United States for the construction thereof, 
on fair and equitable terms, and pro rata 
between the roads, in proportion to the length 
of the several roads; and in the event of a 
disagreement between the said road and any 
other road having so received aid from the 
United States for the construction thereof, 
and connecting with the said Pensacola and 
Louisville railroad, then the Secretary of the 
Interior shall establish such rates for the trans- 
portation of mails, freights, and passengers, 
and running connections as are herein pro- 
vided for, and also establish such regulations 
as may be requisite for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act. Congress shall, in its 
discretion, have the power to alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. Nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to invalidate the claim of 
any actual pre-emption or homstead settlers. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLX.—An Act donating Condemned 
Cannon and Cannon Balls to certain Organ- 
izations for Monumental Purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Thatthe Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to deliver, if 
the same can be done without detriment to the 
Government, four condemned cannon and six- 
teen cannon balls to each of the following- 
named organizations, for the purpose of orna- 
menting burial grounds of deceased soldiers: 

To the John Russell Lowell Encampment, 
Post Number seven, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Boston, Massachisetts. 

To the second regiment infantry, National 
Guards, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

To the Philip H. Sheridan Post Number 
thirty-four, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

To the mayor of the city of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

To the State Fencibles, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 

To the commissioners of the State of New 
York, for erecting a monument on the grave 
of Baron Steuben, in the town of Steuben, 
New York. 

To the trustees of Riverside Cemetery, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

To the Soldiers’ Monument Association of 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

To the Soldiers’ Monument Association of 
Meriden, Connecticut. 

To the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument As- 
sociation of Lebanon, Pennsyivania. 

To the Post Number one hundred and forty- 
six, Grand Army of the Republic, at Shenan- 
doah, Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania. 

To the Soldiers’ Monument Association of 
Kane county, Ilinois. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCLXI.—An Act for the Relief of 
the State of Connecticut and other States. 


Whereas the Treasury Department has 
decided that vouchers presented by the State 
of Connecticut for reimbursement, under the 
act of July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 
seventy-one [sixty-one], of amounts paid to 
second assistant and other surgeons, for ser- 
vices rendered in connection with raising and 
organizing volunteers within the State during 
the rebellion, are not admissible under the 
law, for the reason that the employment of 
the said medical officers was not authorized 
prior to the act of July second, eighteen hun- } 


dred and sixto-two; and whereas it appears 
that said officers actually rendered said ser- 
vices, and were paid in good faith by the said 
State, and were subsequently mustered or 
employed in the service of the United States: 
Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed, out 
of any money appropriated to continue the 
settlement of accounts presented under the 
act of July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, to pay to the Governor of Con- 
necticut, or to his duly authorized agents, any 
amounts advanced by the said State, in pay- 
ment of extra surgeons or assistant surgeons 
for services rendered prior to their muster 
into the service of the United States; the 
said claims to be settled upon proper vouchers 
to be filed and passed upon by the proper 
accounting officers of the ‘Treasury. 

Sec. 2. That where the vouchers of other 
States, for payments made to extra surgeons 
or assistant surgeons of militia or volunteers 
accepted into the service of the United States, 
are situated similarly with those of Connecti- 
cut, the Treasury Department adjust and set- 
tle them according to the provisions of the 
foregoing section. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuav. CCCLXII.—An Act authorizing the 
Construction of a Public Building at Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, for the use of the 
Post Office and United States Courts in 
said City. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to purchase a lot of ground in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, suitable for a site for the accommo- 
dation of the post office and United States 
courts in said city, either adjoining the site of 
the present building used for said purpose, or 
elsewhere in said city, and to erect a building 
thereon at a cost, including the cost of the 
ground and premises so purchased, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars; the plans for said building 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General: Provided, 
That no money which may hereafter be appro- 
priated for this purpose shall be used or’ ex- 
pended for the purposes hereia mentioned 
until a valid title to the land for the site of 
such building shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of Pennsylvania 
shall cede its jurisdiction over the same, and 
shall also duly release and extinguish to the 
United States the right to tax or in any way 
assess suid site, and the property of the United 
States that may be thereon, during the time 
that the United States shall be or remain the 
owners thereof. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuap. CCCLXIII.—An Act to authorize the 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Rail- 
road Company to run Trains and transport 
Freight and Passengers within the District 
of Columbia, 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That it shall be lawful 
for the Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas 
Railroad Company, a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the State of Virginia, to 
exercise its functions as a common carrier, 
and transport passengers and freight within 
the District of Columbia, and for this purpose 
shall have authority to run locomotives and 


trains upon and over the bridge which has 
been constructed by the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Railroad Company across the Potomac 
river at the western terminus of Maryland 
avenue, in the city of Washington, upon the 
terms and conditions prescribed in the act of 
Congress granting to said Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Railroad Company the privilege to con- 
struct and operate said bridge; and the said 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad 
Company may put down a single track along 
Maryland avenue from its western terminus 
to its intersection with the Washington canal, 
now in process of being filled up, and thence 
by a curve southwardly along the ground 
heretofore occupied by the said canal to the 
intersection of D or E streets south, as may 
be determined by the engineer in charge of 
the public buildings and grounds, and thence 
along one of said streets by a tunnel under the 
public grounds east of the Capitol building, 
upon such route and in such manner as the 
said engineer may prescribe, to Second or 
Third street east; thence along said Second 
or Third street to the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad ; and the track of said rail- 
road company, except so much thereof as is 
laid in the said tunnel or its approaches, shall 
conform to the grade of the streets occupied 
as above, as shall be prescribed by the Board 
of Public Works; and any damage caused to 
the property of individuals by the construc- 
tion of said railroad shall be paid by said 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad 
Company: Provided, That the said Orange, 
Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad Company 
shall pay to the District of Columbia one half 
of the cost of arching the Washington canal 
from Maryland avenue to the street on which 
the said railroad track enters the tunnel afore- 
said: And provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to grant 
to'said company the right to establish a depot 
along said avenue or streets until consent for 
the same has first been obtained from the. 
Legislative. Assembly of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That Congress shall have the right 
to regulate the rates of fare collected by said 
cowpany from passengers, and the rates of 
charge for the transportation of freight per 
ton per mile for all freight passing into the 
District of Columbia on said railroad shall be 
not more than the rates charged per ton per 
mile on that part of the said Orange, Alex- 
andria, and Manassas railroad not in the said 
District; and that all property owned by said 
company within said District shall be subject 
to taxation by the proper municipal authority, 
and Washington city shall be considered as a 
terminal: point, and entitled to all the priv- 
ileges and facilities of any other terminal 
points on said road. . 

Sec. 3. That said railroad company shail 
give to other railroad companies connecting 
therewith the right to pass through and use 
said tuunel, on such reasonable terms as may 
be agreed upou between the respective parties 
or Congress prescribe, 

Sec. 4. That this act may be at any time 
amended or repealed by Congress. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXIV.—An Act to authorize the 
Building of the New Mexico and Gulf Rail- 
way, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the New Mexico 
and Gulf Railway Company have, and there 
is hereby granted to them, their successors aud 
assigns, a strip of land one hundred feet wide 
on each side of the centre line of a railway 
route extending from the northwestern bound- 
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ary of New Mexico, as near as practicable to 
the junction of the San Juan with the Rio 
Mancos, through Santa Fe county, and down 
the Pecos river valley to the passage of said 
Pecos river into the State of Texas, at or near 
the thirty-second parallel, upon a route to be 
surveyed and designated by a competent 
engineer, as aright of way, together with the 
necessary lands for depots, stations, side- 
tracks, and other needful uses in operating 
said road and a telegraph line, not exceeding 
twenty acres at any one place: Provided, 
That the location for depots, stations and side- 
tracks shall not exceed for the whole line of 
said road more than one location of twenty 
acres for every ten miles of the same, and 
when made upon surveyed lands shall conform 
to Government surveys. 

Sec. 2. That said company shall, within six 
months after the location of any section of 
twenty miles or more of their said road, if the 
same be upon surveyed land, and if upon un- 
surveyed land, then’ within six months after 
the survey thereof by the United States, file a 
plat of such located section, together with 
proof thereof, with a register of the land office 
for the district wherein said located section 
may be situated, and upon approval thereof 
the same sball be noted upon the townsbip 
plats in said office, and thereafter all lands 
over which the said line of road shall pass 
shall be sold, located, or disposed of by the 
United States, subject to such right of way 


so located as aforesaid: Provided, That the | 


line of said road shall. be located within one 
year after the passage of this act: And pro- 
vided further, That said road shall be com- 
pleted within ten years thereafter: And pro- 
vided also, That when tbe route of the said 
road shall pass through lands other than those 
of the United States, or when it may be neces- 
sary for said railroad company to take any 
lands other than those of the United States 
for any of the purposes herein mentioned, 
necessary to said right of way, such right 
of way through or title to such lands shall be 
secured in accordance with the laws of the State 
or Territory in which they may be situated: 
Provided also, That the rights herein granted 


shall not preclude the constraction of other. 


roads through any cafion, defile, or pass on 
said route. 

Sec. 3. That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as affirming or denying the power of a 
Territory to incorporate a railroad company. 

Sec. 4. That Congress reserves to itself the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal this act, when- 
ever in its judgment the interest of the people 
shall require it. . 

Approven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXV.—An Act authorizing the 
Secretary of War to expend certain Moneys 
for the purpose of sinking an Artesian Well 
on the Fort D. A. Russell Military Reserva- 
tion, in Wyoming Territory. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to expend 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, cr so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose 
of sinking an artesian well on the Fort D. A. 
Russell military reservation, in the Territory 
of Wyoming. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Ciar. CCCLXVIL—An Act to Reimburse the 
State of Kansas for Moneys expended for 
the United States in enrolling, equipping, 
and provisioning Militia Forces to aid in 
suppressing the Rebellion. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
vesentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the sum of three 


| 
| 


$.. 


hundred and thirty-seven thousand and fifty- 
four dollars and thirty-eight cents is hereby 
apppropriated, to reimburse the State of Kan- 
sas for moneys expended, amounts assumed, 
and disbursements made by said State in en- 
rolling, equipping, arming, subsisting, trans- 
porting, and paying such troops as were called 
into service by order of the Governor of said 
State, upon the requisition of Major General 
Curtis, in eighteen hundred and sixty-four, to 
repel the invasion of the rebel forces of Gen- 
eral Price, and to carry into effect the provis- 
ionsof an act entitled ‘‘ An act to reimburse the 
State of Kansas for moneys expended for the 
United States in enrolling, equipping, and pro- 
visioning militia forces to aid iu suppressing the 
rebellion,” approved February second, eight- 
een hundred and seventy one; the said sum of 
three hundred and thirty-seven thousand and 
fifty-four dollars and thirty-eight cents being 
the amount reported due to the State of Kan- 
sas by James A. Hardie, J. D. Bingham, and 
T. H. Stanton, commissioners appointed by 
the Secretary of War to examine and audit the 
claims of the said State, in pursuance of the 
sgaid act. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXVIL—An Act authorizing the 
Secretary of War to release Twenty-five 
Acres of the Lands of the United States 
at Plattsburgh, New York, to the New 
York and Canada Railroad Company, and 
for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War, 
if, in his opinion, itis not needed for military 
purposes, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to release, upon the conditions hereinafter in 
this act provided, tothe New York and Canada 
Railroad Company, its successors and assigns, 
the right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the north twenty-five acres of the 
lands owned and possessed by the United 
States, in the town of Plattsburgh, Clinton 
county, New York, and situated upon the 
westerly banks of Lake Champlain, together 
with the right of way from the south thereto ; 
such release to be with such restrictions as 
the Secretary of War may think necessary to 
protect the interests of. the United States: 
Provided, That before the execution of such 
release the said railroad company shall first pay 
into the Treasury of the United States the 
full value of said twenty-five acres of land, 
and the right of way to the same to be fixed 
by a board of three officers of the Army, 
appointed by the Secretary of War, whose 
report shall be approved by him: Provided 
further, That the dwelling-house now stand- 
ing on the said twenty-five acres shall be 
removed by tbe said railroad company, to 
such place as may be designated by the Sec- 
retary of War, without expense to the United 
States: Provided further, That said premises 
shall be used exclusively for railroad purposes, 


and that said company, its successors and |; 


assigns, shail, within three years from the 

passage of this act, complete and operate a 

railroad within the State of New York, con- 

necting the railroads leading from the city of 

New York with the Canadian frontier. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXVIIL—An Act to amend an 
Act entitled ‘An Act to Establish and to 
Protect National Cemeteries,’’ approved 

_ February twenty-second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section one of an 
act entitled “An act to establish and protect 
national cemeteries,” approved February 


i 


twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, be amended as follows: The Secretary 
of War shall canse each grave to be’ marked 
with a small headstone, with the name of the 
soldier and the name of the State inscribed 
thereon, when the same are known, in addi- 
tion to the number required to be inscribed 
by said section; and he shall, within ninety 
days from the passage of this act, advertise 
for sealed proposals of bids for the making 
and erection of such headstones, which adver- 
tisements shall be made for sixty days suc- 
cessively in at least twenty newspapers of 
general circulation in the United States, and 
shall call for bids for the doing of said work, 
in whole or in part; and upon the opening of 
such bids, the Secretary of War shall, without 
delay, award the contracts for said work to the 
lowest responsible bidder or bidders, in whole 
or in part; and said bidders shall give bond 
to his satisfaction for the faithful completion 
of the work. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCLXTX.—An Act to reimburse the 
State of Kentucky for Moneys expended for 
the United States in enrolling, subsisting, 
clothing, supplying, arming, equipping, pay- 
ing, and transporting Militia Forces to aid 
in suppressing the Rebellion. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be examined, settled, and 
paid any proper claims of the State of Ken- 
tucky for money expended by said State in 
enrolling, equipping, subsisting, and paying 
said State forces of Kentucky as were called 
into service in said State after the twenty-fourth 
day of August, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, to act in concert with the Uni- 
ted States forces in the suppression of the late ° 
rebellion against the United States. 

Sec. 2. That said examination, settlement, 
and payment shall be had and made by the 
proper officers of the Treasury Department, ~ 
upon the principles and conditions, and under 
the limitations stated and provided in the act 
of Congress, approved April seventeenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, entitled “ An act 
to reimburse the State of Missouri Pr moneys 
expended for the United States in enrolling, 
equipping, and provisioning militia forces to 
aid in suppressing the rebellion.” 

Sec. 8. That the sum of one million of dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
to pay such sums as shall so be found due the 
State of Kentucky, to be paid upon such set- 
tlement to the said State or to the duly author- 
ized agent thereof. 

Approven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDX{V.—An Act for the Relief of 
Sarah S. ‘Trapp, executrix of William Trapp, 
deceased. 

Be ti enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the letters-patent 
granted to William Trapp, a citizen of the 
United States; dated the first day of October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, surrendered 
and re-issued on the tenth day of March, eight- 
een hundred and forty-nine, and extended by 
the Commissioner of Patents for seven years 
from the first day of October, 1859, and again 
surrendered and re-issued in two several 
divisions or patents numbered, respectively, 
nineteen hundred aud forty-six and nineteen 
hundred and forty-seven, for new and useful 
improvements in barrel machinery, be, and the 
same is and are hereby, renewed, revived, and 
extended for the term of seven years from and 
after the passage of this act; and the Com- 
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missioner of Patents is hereby directed, upon 
the presentation of said patents or re-issues, 
numbered, respectively, nineteen hundred and 
forty-six and ninetéen hundred and forty-seven, 
or certified copies thereof, by making a certifi- 
cate upon such patent or re-issue, or certified 
copy. thereof, of such extension (the lawful 
fees being first paid therefor), in the name of 
‘Sarah S. Trapp, executrix of said William 
Trapp; and the Commissioner of Patents is 
hereby directed to cause the same to be entered 
of record in the Patent Office; and the said 
patents so renewed, revived, and extended 
shall have the same effect in law as if origin- 
ally granted for terms extending to the end 
ofthe term to which they are extended by this 
act: Provided, however, That such renewal or 
extended patents, respectively, shall be open 
to legalinquiry and decision in the same man- 
ner asif issued under the general law regu- 
lating the granting of patents: And provided 
further, That no person, firm, or corporation 
shall be liable for any damage or royalty for 
having made, vended, or used said improve- 
ments in said patents specified prior to the 
passage of this act; and any such person, 
firm or corporation having made or purchased 
and used said improvement since the expira- 
tion of the said patents shall be entitled to use 
the same without. liability during the term of 
said extension. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cnar. CDXV.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for sundry Civil Expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, and for other purposes. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, for 
the objects hereinafter expressed, for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen bundred 
and seventy-three, viz: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
For Life-Saving Stations. 

For salaries of two superintendents of the 
life-saving stations on the coast of Long Island 
and New Jersey, at one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars each, three thousand Collars; and 
for one superintendent on the coast of Cape 
Cod and of Block Island, Rhode Island, one 
thousand dollars. 

For fifty-four keepers of stations, at two 
hundred dollars each, ten thousand eight bhun- 
dred dollars. 

For pay of crews of experienced surfmen 
at such stations and for such periods as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary 
and proper, seventy-nine thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of seventeen keepers of 
stations, at two hundred dollars each, three 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For contingencies of life-saving stations on 
the coast of the United States, tifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the establishment of life-saving stations 
on the coasts of Cape Cod and of Block Island, 
Rhode Island, fifty thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That all life-saving stations hereafter 
erected shall be erected under the supervision 
of two captains of the revenue service, to be 
designated by the Secretary of the T'reasury,and 
to be under his direction. 


Revenue- Cutter Service. 


Thirty-four captains, one hundred and one 
lieutenants, and sixty-three engineers and 
pilots employed, three hundred and sixty- 
onfe] thousand three hundred dollars. 

For rations for officers: thirty-four cap- 
tains, one hundred and one lieutenants, sixty- 
ihree engineers and pilots, twenty-five thou- 


sand five hundred and eighty-three dollars and 
forty cents. 

For pay of crews: nine hundred and forty- 
two petty officers, seamen, cooks, stewards, 
boys, coal-passers, and firemen, two hundred 
and eighty-four thousand two hundred and 
ninety-two dollars. 

For rations for crews: nine hundred and 
forty-two petty officers, seamen, cooks, stew- 
ards, boys, coal-passers, and firemen, three 
hundred and forty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two rations, at thirty-four 
cents, including liquor equivalent, one hundred 
and seventeen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and forty-eight cents. 

For fuel for thirty-six vessels, repairs and 
outfits for same, ship-chandlery and engineers’ 
stores for same, travelling expenses of officers 
travelling on duty under orders from the Treas- 
ury Department, commutation of quarters, 
and contingent expenses, including wharfage, 
towage, dockage, freight, advertising, surveys, 
and so forth, and miscellaneous expenses 
which cannot beincluded under special heads, 
two hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 


Marine Hospital Service. 


For supplying deficiency in the fund for the 
relief of sick and disabled seamen, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this sum shall be used 
to support any sick or. disabled seamen enti- 
tled to be received into a marine hospital, by 
contract at the lowest bidder, except when, in 
the judgment of theSecretary of the Treasury, 
the acceptance of the lowest proposal will, for 
other reasons, equally secure the proper care 
and treatment of marine patients, 


National Currency. 

For paper, engraving, printing, express 
charges, aud other expenses of making and 
issuing the national currency, one hundred 
thousand dollars, i 


Detection and Punishment of Counterfeiting. 


For expenses in detecting and bringing to 
trial and punishment persons engaged in couu- 
terfeiting Treasury notes, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States and for detect- 
ing other frauds upon the Government, one | 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Warrington’ Sommers a sum sufficient 
to make his salary, from October first, eight-° 
een hundred and sixty-eight, to June first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, that of a 
fourth-class clerk in the Fitth Auditor’s office, 
one hundred and fifty dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

SENATE, 

For folding documents and material for the 
same, eight thousand dollars. 

For labor, eight thousand dollars. 

For miscellaucous items, eight thousand dol- 
lars; furniture and repairs, five hundred dol- 
lars; for fuel, oil, and cotton waste, for heat- 
ing apparatus, one hundred thousand dollars 
fur the current fiscal year. 

For the expenses of the joint select Commit- 
tee on Alleged Outrages in the Southern States, 
the sum of one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-three dollars and twenty-five cents, said 
sum to be carried for the purpose to the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 7 

JUDICIARY., 

For defraying the expenses of the courts of 
the United States, including the District of 
Columbia; for jurors and witnesses, and ex- 
penses of suits in which the United States are 
concerned, of prosecutions for offences com- 
mitted against the United States; for the safe- 
keeping of prisoners; and for the expenses 
which may be incurred in the enforcement 
of the act, relative to the right of citizens to 
vote, of February twenty-eighth, eighteen hun- 


dred and’ seventy-one, or any acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto, three mil- 
lion two hundred thousand dollars; of which 
sum two hundred thousand dollars shail be 
available for the expenses incurred during the 
present fiscal year, the said act being hereby 
supplemented and amended so as to further 
provide as follows: ‘* That whenever, in any 
county or parish, in any congressional district, 
there shall be ten citizens thereof of good 
standing who, prior to any registration of 
voters for an election for Representative in 
Congress, or prior to any election at which a 
Representative in Congress is to be voted for, 
shall make known, in writing, to the judge of 
the circuit court of the United States for the 
district wherein such county or parish is situ- 
ate, their desire to have said registration or 
election both guarded and scrutinized, it shall 
be the duty of the said judge of the circuit 
court, within not less than ten days prior to 
said registration or election, as the ease may 
be, to open the said court at the most conven- 
ient point in said district; and the said court, 
when so opened by said judge, shall proceed 
to appoint and commission, from day to day, 
and from time to time, and under the hand of 
the said judge, and under the seal of said 
court, for such election district or voting pre- 
cinct in said congressional district, as shall, 
in the manner herein prescribed, have been 
applied for, and to revoke, change, or renew 
said appointment from time to time, two citi- 
zens, residents of said election district or vot- 
ing precinct in said county or parish, who shall 
be of different political parties, and able to read 
and write the English language, and who shall 
be known and designated as supervisors of 
election; and the said court, when opened by 
the said judge as required herein, shall, there- 
from and thereafter and up to and including 
the day following the day of the election, be 
always open for the transaction of business 
under this act; and the powers and jurisdic- 
tion hereby granted and conferred shall be 
exercised, as well in vacation as in terin time ; 
and a judge, sitting at chambers, shall have 
tbe same powers and jurisdiction, including 
the power of keeping order and of punishing 
any contempt of his authority, as when sit- 
ting in the court: Provided, That no compen- 
sation shall be allowed to the supervisors 
herein authorized to be appointed, except 
those appointed in cities or towns of twenty 
thousand or more inhabitants. And no per- 
son shall be appoiated under this act as super- 
visor of election who is not at the time of his 
appointment a qualified voter of the ‘county, 
parish, election district, or voting precinct for 
which he is appointed. And no person shall 
be appoiuted deputy marshal under the act of 
which this is amendatory, who is not a quali- 
fied voter at the time of his appointment, in 
the county, parish, district, or precinct in 
which bis duties are to be performed. And 
section thirteen of the act of which this is an 
amendment shall be construed to authorize 
and require the circuit courts of the United 
States in said section mentioned to name and 
appoint, as soon as may be after the passage 
of this act, the commissioners provided for in 
said section, in all cases iu which such appoint- 
ments have not already been made in conform- 
ity therewith. And the third section of the 
act to which this is an amendment shall be 
taken and construed to authorize each of the 
jadges of the circuit courts of the United 
States to designate one or more of the judges 
of the district courts within bis cireuit to dis- 
charge the duties arising under this act or the 
act to which this is an amendment. And the 
words ‘any person’ in section four of the act 
of May thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, shall be heid to include any officer or 
other person having powers or duties of an 
official character under this act or the act to 
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which this is an amendment: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be so construed 


as to authorize the appointment of any mar- | 


shals or deputy marshals in addition to those 
heretofore authorized by law: And provided 
further, That the supervisors herein provided 


for shall have no power or authority to make | 
arrests or to perform other duties than to be | 
in the immediate presence of the officers hold- | 


ing the election, and to witness all their pro- 
ceedings, including the counting of the votes 
and the making of a return thereof. And so 


much of said sum berein appropriated as may | 


be necessary for said supplemental and amend- 
atory provisions is hereby appropriated from 
and after the passage of this act.”’ 

For the support and maintenance of con- 
victs transferred from the District of Colam- 
bia, ten thousand dollars. 

For the compensation of special counsel and 
other legal services, and for incidental ex- 
penses in taking testimony, fees of witnesses 
and of commissioners in relation to claims 
before the mixed American and British claims 
commission, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For detraying the expenses of defending 
claims under the convention with Mexico of 
fourth July, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
to be expended uuder the direction of the 
Attorney General, ten thousand dollars. 

For payment of the necessary expenses in- 
curred in defending suits against the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or his agents, for the 
seizure of captured or abandoned property ; 


and for the examination of witnesses in claims |: 


against the United States pending iu any de- 
partment; and for the detence of the United 
States in the Court of Claims, to be expended 
under the direction of the Attorney General, 
thirty thousand dollars, no part of which shall 
be paid to attorneys or counsellors at law for 
professional services, for appearing and assist- 
ing in the trial of causes in the Supreme, cir- 
cuit, or district courts of the United States, or 
Court of Claims; and tbat the Attorney Gen- 

- eral make report to Congress at the end of the 
fiscal year of the manner of the expenditure 
of this fund, and to whom and for what pur- 
poses paid. 

For this sum, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to beexpended under the direction 
of the Attorney General in the detection aud 
prosecution of crimes against the United 
States, fitty thousand dollars. 

For expenses to be incurred in the prosecu- 
tion and coilection of claims due the United 
States, to be disbursed under the direction of 
the Attoruey General, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
collect captured and abandoned property 
of the United States, and to collect, procure, 
and preserve all vouchers, papers, records, 
and evidence, and to take testimony as to 
claims against the Uuited States, to be paid 
ouly upon the certificate of the commissioners 
of claims, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For continuing the collection of statistics 
of mines and mining, to be laid before Con- 
gress, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For the continuation of the geological sur- 
vey of the Territories of the United States by 
Professor F. V. Hayden, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, during the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For completing the survey of the Colorado 
of the West and its tributaries by Professor J. 
W. Powell, under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, twenty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the inquiry into the causes 


ji 


i 


| purpose whatever than 


| public buildings under 


of the decrease of the food fishes of the coast 


and the Jakes of the United States, five thou- 


sand dollars. é 

For the introduction of shad into the waters 
of the Pacific States, the Gulf States, and of 
he Mississippi valley, and of salmon, white- 
fish, and otber useful food fishes, into the 
waters of the United States to which they are 
best adapted, fifteen thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the United 
States commissioner of fish and fisheries. 

To enable the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey to canse astronomical observations to 
be made at one of the highest points on the 
line of the Pacific railroad, two thousand 
dollars. 

Yo enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay Thomas Donaldson balance due him for 
services as Constructing superintendent of the 
penitentiary building at Boise City, Idaho, two 
hundred and forty dollars and fifteen cents. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
repayto C. M. Lockwood, late mail contractor, 
the amount of fine paid on the order of the 
Postmaster General, but afterward remitted 
by that officer, four hundred and seventy-seven 
dollars and fifty-six cents. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
secretary of the Tercitory of Wyoming, one 
thousand five hundred doiars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay only the reasonable expenses heretofore 
incurred for paving roadway and curbing and 
paving sidewalks in front of the property of 
the United States in the District of Columbia, 
one hundred and. ninety-two thousand six 
hundred and twenty doilars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary; and all railroads 
are hereby probibited on the I street and K 


| street fronts of Farragut, Scott, and Franklin 


squares: and no farther street railroads shall 
be laid down in the city of Washington with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

To pay the Board of Public Works of the 
District of Columbia the proportion of the 
cost properly payable by the United States 
Government for the filling of the canal from 
Seventh street west to Seventeenth street west, 
and of the cost of the intercepting sewer along 
the canal adjoining the property of the United 
States Government, said work being under the 
direction of the Board of Public Works, sixty- 
eight thousand three hundred*and sixty-five 
doilars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary: Provided, Thatall payments made under 
this and the preceding appropriation shall be 
made only upon vouchers approved by the 
officer in charge of the public buildings and 
grounds of the District; and no port:on of 
the money herewith appropriated shall be used 
by the Board of Public Works for any other 
the purpose that is 
named in the said last two paragraphs. And 
the land made by the filling up of the said 
canal is hereby declared to be the property 
of the United States. And the said appro- 
priations shall not be construed to create or 
imply any obligation on the‘part of the United 
S:ates, in any respect whatever in future. 

For payment of the messengers of the respect- 
ive States for conveying to the seat of Govern- 
ment the votes of the electors of said States 
for President and Vice President of the Uni- 
ted States, twenty-five thousand doilars. 

For construction of revenue vessels in accord- 
ance with recommendation of the special com- 
mission, approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, two hundred thousand dollars. 

For furniture and repsirs of the same for 
the control of the 
Treasury Department, one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. y 

For fuel, lights, and water, and miscella- 
neous items for public buildings under the con- 
trol of the Treasury Department, two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. 


if 


For heating apparatus for. public buildings 


| under the control of the Treasury Department, 


seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For vaults, safes, and locks, for publie build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For photographing, engraving, and printing 
plans of public buildings under control of the 
Treasury Department, five thousand dollars. 

For pay of custodians and janitors of public 
buildings, under the control of the Treasury 
Department, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand doilars. 

For repairs and preservation of all public 
buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department, two hundred thousand. dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to the city of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
the expense incurred by said city in curbing 
and paving the sidewalks and streets. adjacent 
to the navy-yard, one thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

To pay Charles W. Seaton for the relinquish- 
ment of all claim against the United States for 
the use at the ninth or any subsequent cen- 
sus of his invention of a tallying machine, for 
which letters-pateut were allowed by the Uni- 
ted States Patent Office, February seventeenth, ° 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 


SUPERVISING INSPECTORS ON STEAM VESSELS. 

For carrying out the provisions of the act 
for the better protection of the lives of passen- 
gers on vessels propelled in whole or in part 
by steam and of the acts amendatory thereof, 
the following sums, viz: 

For salaries of steamboat inspectors: 

Payment of salaries of supervising inspector 
general, supervising inspectors, local inspect- 
ors, assistant inspectors, and clerks, one bun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand four hundred 
dollars. 


Contingent expenses of steamboat inspec- 
tion service: 

Expenses of instruments, stationery, meet- 
ings of board of supervising inspectors, mile- 
age of supervising inspectors, at one thousand 
dollars each, and other miscellaneous expenses, 
ninety-one thousand doilars. 

T'o enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay under existing laws contractors for carry- 
ing the mails for services rendered prior to 
July first, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
thirteen thousand four hundred and sixteen 
dollars. 

To pay Edward R, Ferguson his salary as 
supervising inspector of steamboats, from 
March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, to May twenty-second, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, four hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars and fifty-seven cents, 

For loss and expense involved in the recoin- 
age of gold coins in the Treasury which are 
below standard weight, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

To defray, under the direction of the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury, the expenses of re- 
deeming and re-issuing the minor coinage of 
the United States, tweuty thousand dollars, 
pursuant to the act of March third, eighteen 
huadred and seventy-one, as mach of the same 
as may be necessary to be available for 
expenses incurred during the present fiscal 
year. 
7 To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay 
to the officers and crew of the United States 
steamer Kearsarge, tor the destruction of the 
rebel cruiser Alabama, under the provisions 
of an act entitled "An act for the relief of 
the officers and crew of the United States 
steamer Kearsarge,’’ approved April seven- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, one 
hundred and sixty thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-two dollars and sixty-fwo cents. 
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That the sum of fifteen thousand dollars be 
appropriated to the purpose of constructing a 
pneumatic tube, operated by hollow spheres, 
or otherwise, from the Capitol, along North 
Capitol street, to the Government Printing 
Office, for the transmission of books, pack- 
ages, etc., to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and the work 
to be done under the supervision of the archi- 
tect of the Capitol extension. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to 
reimburse the funeral expenses of the late 
Admiral David G. Farragut, two thousand 
dollars, to be paid to his widow. 


PUBLIC WORKS UNDER THE TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT. 
Public Buildings. - 

Treasury building, Washington, District of 
Columbia: for annual repairs and improve- 
ments, fifteen thousand dollars; for improve- 
ments and repairs of heating apparatus, nine 
thousand dollars. 

For continuation of the construction of the 
building for a custom-house at Charleston, 
South Carolina, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuation of the construction of the 
building for post office and court-house at 
Columbia, South Carolina, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For paving, grading, and fencing the ap- 
proaches to the bnilding for custom-house at 
Machias, Maine, two thousand dollars. 

For continuation of the construction of the 
building for a custom-house at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, three hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuation of the construction of the 
building for a post office and court-house at 
Omaha, Nebraska, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For continuation of the extension of the 
building for court-house and post oflice at 
Baltimore, Maryland, fifty thousand dollars. 

For continuation of the construction of the 
building for the Department of State, Wash- 
ingtou, District of Columbia, eight hundred 
thousand dollars; for the east wing of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, That all 
appropriations for public buildings under the 
‘Treasury Department shall hereafter be avail- 
able immediately upon the approval of the acts 
containing such appropriations, 

To commence the erection of a building at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the accommodation of 
the United States courts, custom- house, Uni- 
ted States depository, post office. internal reve- 
nue and pension offices, and for the purchase 
at private sale, or by condemnation, of ground 

. for a site therefor, the entire cost of comple- 

tion of which building is hereby limited to two 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
(inclusive of the cost of the site of the same), 
seven hundred thousand dollars; and the act 
of March twelve, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, authorizing the purchase of a site there- 
for, is hereby so amended as to limit the cost 
of the site toa sum not exceeding five hundred 
thousand doliars. 

To commence the erection of a building at 
Hartford, Connecticut, for the accommodation 
of the cusiom-house, post office, pension office, 
United States circuit and district courts, and 
internal revenue offices, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

To commence the erection of a fire proof 
building at Albany, New York, for the accom- 
modation of the castom-house, post office, 
United States circuit and district courts, and 
iuternal revenue offices, onc hundred thousand 

dollars. 

For paving, grading, and fencing the ap- 
proaches to the new eustom-house and court 
house building at Ogdensburgh, New York, 
three thousand dollars. 

For the erection of an addition to the build- 


ing at Indianapolis, belonging to the United 
States, for the further accommodation of the 
United States courts, post office, local land 
offices, and internal revenue and pension 
offices, one hundred thousand dollars; and 
the sums hereby appropriated for the construc- 
tion of public buildings shall be available im- 
mediately upon the approval of this act; and 
the balances of appropriations for the current 
fiscal year for the construction of public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which may remain unexpended at the 
close of the current fiscal year, are hereby re- 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

For necessary furniture and outfit for ‘the 
post office and sub-Treasury building at Boston, 
and for preparing the approaches thereto, fifty 
thousand dollars, to be paid out of the appro- 
priation already made. 

To purchase additional ground adjoining the 
site of the building occupied for the purposes 
of United States court-house and post office, 
Madison, Wisconsin, eleven thousand dollars. 

For machinery and apparatus for the new 
branch mint building at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 


LIGHT-HOUSES, BEACONS, AND FOG-SIGNALS. 


Burnt Coat Harbor light-station: for two 
beacon-lights, to serve as a range on the coast 
of Maine, ten thousand dollars, and any bal- 
ance of the appropriation of ten thousand dol- 
lars made by act of March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, that may remain in the 
Treasury June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two. 

For a steam fog-signal on Seguin Island, at 
the mouth of the Kennebec river, on the coast 
of Maine, five thousand dollars. 

For light-house at Wood-End, Province- 
town harbor, Massachusetts, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For re-establishing and setting up two small 
beacon-lights in the harbor of Newburyport, 
the site of one of which has been washed by a 
storm, ten thousand dollars. 

For steam fog-signal at Beaver-Tail light- 
station, on the coast of Rhode Island, tive 
thousand dollars. 

For erecting a portable beacon at Bullock’s 
point, on the east side of Providence river, 
Rhode Island, one thousand dc lars. 

For fog-bell for Newport harbor light-sta- 
tion, Rhode Island, eight hundred dollars. 

For establishment a steam fog-signal at Point 
Judith light-station, coast of Rhode Island, 
five thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house at Long Beach 
bar, Gardiner bay, Long Island sound, accord- 
ing to the original design, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For protecting the site for the Block Island 
light-station, Rhode Island, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For a light-bouse and steam fog-signal at the 
southerly end of Block Island, entrance to 
ce Island sound, seventy-five thousand dol- 

ars. 

For necessary repairs and establishing a 
steam fog-signal at Montauk light-station, 
Long Island, New York, nine thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For continuing the construction of the light- 
house authorized on Race rock, Fisher’s Island 
sound, New York, in addition to any balance 
that may remain in the Treasury June thir- 


| Ueth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, of the 


former appropriation, forty thousand dollars, 

For repairs at Sand’s point, Great West bay, 
and Fire Island light-stations, New York, four 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For erection of a light and fog-signal on or 
near the end of Hart Island, in Long Island 
sound, New York, fifty thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the tower and keeper’s dwell- 


ing on a proper site at the Fort Tomkins light- 
station, Staten Island, New York, the former 
site being required by the engineer department 
of the Army. for extending the fortifications, 
eight thousand dollars. 

‘or repairs at Crown Point light-station, 
Lake Champlain, New York, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For a light-house on the middle ground in 
the Hudson river, near the city of Hudson, 
New York, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For completing the tower and building at 
the Colchester reef light station, Vermont, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For continuing the improvements at the 
light-house depot of supplies, on Staten Island, 
New York, ten thousand dollars. 

For fog-bells on Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Columbus, New York harbor, one’ thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For rebuilding the beacon on Sea-Flower 
reef, in Long Island sound, four thousand two 
hundred dollars, 

For rebuilding the spindle on the Whale, in 
Mystie river, Connecticut, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Forrebuilding the beacon on the reef making 
out from Oyster Pond point, in Plom gut, 
Long Island sound, New York, five thousand 
dollars. 

For erecting a light-house at or near Here- 
ford inlet, on the sea-coast of New Jersey, to 
guide coasters around Cape May point, and 
into a harbor of refuge, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

To re-éstablish the light-house at the mouth 
of Mispillion river, Delaware bay, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For erection of two range-lights for the 
Craighill channel, leading from Chesapeake 
bay into the Patapsco river, and to take the 
place of the two Kght-houses now at North 
point, Maryland, forty-five thousand dollars. 

For a small light to mark the entrance to the 
anchorage inside of Shipping point, Potomac . 
river, Virginia, nine thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house tower and 
buildings at Bodie’s Island, North Carolina, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding keeper’s dwelling, and ren- 
ovation and repairs at Cape Lookout light- 
station, North Carolina, five thousand dollars. 

For a second-class light, on or near Hunting 
Island, South Carolina, twenty-five thousand 
dollars; and such site as may be necessary for 
such light shall be selected on lands now in 
the possession of the United States by the 
Light-House Board, and such site shall be 
exempted from the operation of any law 
providing for the restoration to the former 
owners of lands sold for direct taxes. 

For completing the rebuilding of the first- 
class light- house and keeper’s dwelling at Saint 
Augustine, Florida, in addition to any balance 
of the former appropriation that may remain 
unexpended June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, twenty thousand dollars. 

For completing the erection of the iron 
light-house_ structure on the foundation at 
Southwest Pass light-station, Louisiana, twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For erection of a light-house on the north 
side of Presque Isle, Erie, Pennsylvania, fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house and keeper’s 
dwelling at Gibraltar light-station, in the 
Detroit river, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house at Spectacle 
reef, Lake Huron, Michigan, being the amount 
carried to the surplus fund of a former appro- 
priation, seventy thousand dollars. 

For erection of a light on Saint Helena 
Island, Lake Michigan, to mark the anchorage 
to the harbor of refuge, fourteen thousand 
dollars. 

For erection of a coast-light at Petite Point 
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au Sable, Lake Michigan, thirty-five thousand | 
dollars. 

For erection of a keeper’s dwelling at Hol- 
land, Lake Michigan, in place of a former 
po reverted to the Treasury, four thousand 

oliars. 

For erection of a light between White Fish 
pointand Grand Island harbor, Michigan, forty 
thousand dollars, 

For erection of lights on the northern and 
northwestern lakes, on piers belonging to the 
United States, twenty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the work on the depot for 
the storage of oil and other supplies at Detroit, 
Michigan, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For establishment of a light and fog-signal 
at Point Fermin, California, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For establishment of a first-class fog-signal 
at Point Hueneme, California, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For erection of a light-house and fog-signal 
to mark the entrance to the straits of Car- 
quinas, California, twenty thousand dollars. 

For first-class light and fog-signal at Piedras 
Blancas, California, seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 

For rebuilding and re-establishing the steam 
fog-signal station at Point Reyes, California, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house at Bolivar 
point, Texas, ten thousand dollars. 

For the annual proportion of the expenses 
of Cape Martel light, on the coast of Morocco, 
swo hundred and eighty-five dollars, to be 
expended by the Secretary of State. 

That appropriations for light: house purposes 
shall be available for expenditure for two years 
after acts of Legislatures ceding jurisdiction 
over sites: Provided, however, That this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any general appropria- 
tions for light-house purposes: And provided 
further, That in no case shall any special 
appropriation be available for more than two 
years without further provision of law; and 
the unexpended balances of appropriations for 
special works under the Light-House Board 
made by the act approved March third, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, entitled ‘* An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, and for other purposes,’ are 
hereby re-appropriated for the purposes therein 
specified. 

LIGHT- HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT, 


For repairs and incidental expenses in refit- 
ting and improving light houses and buildings 
‘connected therewith, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For salaries of seven hundred and thirty- 
two light-house keepers and light-beacon 
keepers, and their assistants, four hundredand 
thirty-nine thousand two hundred dollars. 

For seamen’s wages, rations, repairs, sala- 
ries, supplies, and incidental expenses of 
twenty-five light-vessels, and seven relief light- 
vessels, two hundred and sixty-one thousand 
six hundred and forty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents. ste 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, removing, and supplying losses ot 
buoys, spindles, and day-beacons, and for 
chains, sinkers, and similar necessaries, two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For repairs and incidental expenses in re- 
newing, refitting, and improving fog-signals 
and buildings connected therewith, tty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights 
and other aids to navigation, two thousand 
dollars. 

For supplying the light-houses and beacon- 
lights on the Atlantic, Gulf, lake, aud Pacific 
coasts with oil, wicks, glass chimneys, chamois 


skins, spirits of wine, whiting, polishing pow- 
der, towels, brushes, soap, paints, and other 
cleaning materials, and for expenses of repair- 
ing and keeping in repair illuminating appa- 
ratus and machinery, and of gauging, testing, 
transportation, delivery of oil and other sup- 
plies for light-houses, and other incidental 
necessary expenses, three hundred and thirty- 
one thousand seven hundred and seventeen 
ollars, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Publie Lands. 


For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Louisiana, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; and for clerks in his office, one 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Florida, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
cidental expenses, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; and for clerks in his office, one thou- 
sand seven hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Minnesota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; and for clerks in his office, three 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Dakota Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand dol- 
lars; and for clerks in his office, six thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Kansas, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars; and 
for clerks in his office, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Colorado Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars; and for clerks in his office, two thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
New Mexico Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars; and for clerks in his office, two thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
California, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, seven thousand dollars; 
and for clerks in his office, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Idaho Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; and for clerks in his office, 
four thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Nevada, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, three thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars; and for clerks in his office, two 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Oregon, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
cidental expenses, two thousand dollars; and 
for clerks in his ofice, one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, fael, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars; and for clerks in his office, three 
thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of Ne- 
braska and Lowa, fuel, books, stationery, 
other incidental expenses, two thousand dol- 
Jars; and for clerks in his office, six thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Montana Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousan 
dollars ; and for clerks in his office, two thou- 
sand dollars. 


‘For rent of office of surveyor general of | 


Utah Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, one thousand eight 


and | 


hundred dollars; and for clerks in his office, 
seven hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Wyoming Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; and for clerks in his’ 
office, two thousand dollars; and for a de- 
ficiency in the appropriation for clerks for the 
fiscal yeat ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, seven hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Arizona Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; and for clerks in his office, 
one thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of the Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at St. Louis, Missouri, 
three thousand five hundred dollars. í 

Surveying the Publie Lands. 

For surveying the publiclands in Louisiana, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per linear 
mile for township and eight dollars for section 
lines, eighteen thousand dollars. ~~ 

For surveying the public lands in Florida, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per linear 
mile for standard, seven dollars for township, 
and six dollars for section lines, eighteen 
thousand dollars. x 

For surveying the public lands in Minne- 
sota, at rates not exceeding fourteen dollars 
per linear mile for standard lines, twelve dol- 
lars for township, and ten dollars for section 
lines, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Dakota 
Territory, at rates not exceeding ten dollars 
per linear mile for standard lines, seven dol- 
lars for township, and six dollars for section 
lines, sixty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Montana 
Territory at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for sec- 
tion lines, fifty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Nebraska, 
at rates not exceeding twelve dollars per linear 
mile for standard lines, nine dollars for town- 
ship, and six dollars for section lines, sixty 
thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Kansas, at 
rates not exceeding ten dollars per linear mile 
for standard lines, seven dollars for township, 
and six dollars for section lines, seventy thou- 
sand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Colorado 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for sec- 
tion lines, fifty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Idaho 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for sec- 
tion lines, thirty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in New 
Mexico Territory, at rates not exceeding fif- 
teen dollars per linear mile for standard lines, 
twelve dollars for township, and ten dollars 
for section lines, twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Arizona 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for sec- 
tion lines, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in California, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per linear 
mile for standard lines, fourteen dollars for 
township, and twelve dollars for section lines, 
sixty thousand dollars: Provided, That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in 


d || bis discretion, may hereafter authorize publie 


lands in said State, and also in Washington 
Territory, densely covered with forest or thick 
undergrowth, to` be surveyed at augmented 
rates, not exceeding eighteen dollars per linear 
mile for standard parallels, sixteen dollars for 
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township, and fourteen dollars for section 
lines. ; 

For surveying the public lands in Oregon, 
at arate notexceeding fitteen dollars per linear 
mile for standard lines, fourteen dollars for 
‘township. and twelve doliars for section lines, 
fiity thousand dollars. i 

For surveying the public lands in Oregon, . 
situated west of the Cascade mountains, densely: 
covered with forests.of thick undergrowth, at 
rates not exceeding sixteen dollars per linear 
mile for township and section lines, twenty. 
thousaud dollars. é 

For surveying the public lands in Washing- 
ton Territory, at a rate not exceeding fifteen 
dollars per linear mile for standard lines, four- 
teen dollars for township, and twelve dollars 
for section lines, seventy thousand dollars. 

For surveying the publie lands in Utah Ter- 
ritory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars 
per linear'mile for standard lines, twelve dol- 
lars fur township, and ten dollars for section 
lines, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Nevada, 
at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars per linear 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For surveyiug the public lands in Wyoming 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- 
lars per linear mile for standard, twelve dollars 

for township, and tev dollars for section lines, 
forty thousand dollars, 

For completing the survey of the Fort Gra- 
tiot military reservation, and marking the 
streets and the blocks and lots already sold 
therein, two thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

For survey of the eastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia, at rates not exceeding fifty dollars per 
linear mile for that part of the boundary lying 
north of the initial point in Lake Bigler, esti- 
mated to be two hundred and ten miles, and 
seventy five dollars per mile for that part 
included between suid initial point and the 
Colorado river, estimated to be four hundred 
aud ten miles, forty-one thousand two hundred 
and fitiy dollars: Provided, That all the fore- 
going appropriations for surveys of public 
lands that are within the limits of the railroad 
land grants shall be conditional upon the com- 
pliance of said companies or parties in interest 
with the requirements of the twenty-first sec- 
tion of the act of July second, eighteen bun- 
dred aud sixty-four, eutitled* An act toamend 
an act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from the Missouri river to 
the Pacilic ocean, and to secure to the Gov- 
ernment the use of the same for postal, mili- 
tary, and other purposes,” approved July first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, Statutes, 
a thirteen, page three hundred and sixty- 

ve, 

For survey of the southern boundary of Wy- 
oming Territory, at a rate not exceeding sixty 
dollars per. linear mile, estimated distance 
three hundred and. seventy miles, twenty-two 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

Por the survey of western boundary of Kan- 
sas, aba rate not exceeding torty dollars per 
linear mile, estimated distance two hundred 
and ten miles, eight thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For survey of the northern boundary of 
Nebraska, ata rate not exceeding foriy dollars 
per linear mile, the estimated distance being 
two hundred and twenty miles, eight thousand 
eight Bundred dollars. 

For completion of survey now being exe- 
cuted between the ninety sixth and ninety- 
eighth meridian of west longitude, Indian ter- 
ritory, ninety-eight thousand doilars. 

For the continuation of the system of land 
maps of the Committee on Publice Lands, 
under direction of the Clerk of the House, 
five hundred dollars. 


For survey of. the northern boundary of 
Nevada, at a rate not to exceed fifty dollars 
per linear mile, fifteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For constructing the connected maps of the 
public lands in the States and Territories, and 
procuring an engraved copper-plate thereof, 
to be perfected by adding, from year to year, 
the further surveys that may be. made, three 
thousand dollars. 


Expenses of the Collection of Revenue from 
Sales of Public Lands. 


For salaries and commissions of registers 


of land offices and receivers of public moneys, 


at eighty-one land offices, four hundred and 
fifty-one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For incidental expenses of the land offices, 
fifivy thousand one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. l 

For expensesof depositing moneys received 
from sales of public lands, thirteen thousand 
dollars. 

For expenses already incurred under in- 
structious of the Secretary of the Interior 
for suppressing depredations on the public 
timber, and for expenses yet to be incurred 
during the fiscal years ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hnndred and seventy-two, and June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
ou the same account, ten thousand dollars. 


Patent Office. 


To provide for the plates of an official 
gazette of the Patent Office abstracts of the 
drawings of patenis issued, forty thousand 
dollars, to be expended under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 


For deficiency in contingent fund, caused | 


by carrying into effect the joint resolution of 
January eleventh, eighteen hundred aud sev- 
enty-one, requiring the Commissioner of 
Patents to keep on hand for sale copies of 
all specifications and: drawings of patents, 
ten thousand dollars. 

That forty thousand dollars of the appropria- 
tion for lithographing, engraving, and so forth, 
fur the public printing during the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, be, and the same are hereby, 
transferred to the appropriation for the Patent 


| Office, for photo-lithographing, printing, and 


paper for the drawings of patents authorized 
by the joiot resolution approved January 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution providing for pub- 
lishiug specifications and drawings of Patent 
Office.” ; 

Metropolitan Police. 


For salaries and other necessary expenses 


of the Metropolitan police for the District of | 
Columbia, two hundred and seven thousand | 


eight hundred and ninety dollars: Provided, 
That a further sum, amounting to one hun- 
dred and three thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five dollars, shall be paid to defray the 
expenses of the said Metropolitan police force 
by the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
and the county of Washington, beyond the 
limits of said cities in the District of Colum- 
bia, in the proportion corresponding to the 
number of privates allotted severally to said 
precincts ; and the corporate authorities of 
said cities, and proper authorities of the 
District of Columbia, are hereby author- 
ized and required to levy a special tax, not 
exceeding one third of one per centum, which 
shall be specially deposited oncein each week, 
as such collections are made, to be appropri- 
ated and expended for said purpose only, for 


the service of the fiscal year ending June | 


thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 


Government Hospital for the Insane. 
For the support, clothing, medical and moral 


treatmerft of the insane of the Army and Navy, | 


revenue-cutter, and volunteer service, who 
may have become insane since their entry into 
the service of the United States, and of the 
indigent insane of the District of Columbia, in 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, in- 
cluding five hundred dollars for books, sta- 
tionery, and incidental expenses, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the erection, furnishing, and fitting up 
of an extension of the hospital suf [f ]Jicient to 
accommodate fifty-four patients of the excited 
class, thirty-seven thousand eight hundred 
dollars. ; 

For purchasing and setting four heating-boil- 
ers, six thousand dollars. 

For tbe purchase by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the agricultural and economical uses 
of the hospital, twenty-nine and fory-one hun- 
dredths acres of land and its appurtenances, 
including cost of survey, examination of tile, 
and conveyance to the United States, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 


Cowmbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


For the support of the institution, including 
salaries and incidental expenses, the mainte- 
nance of the beneficiaries of the United States, 
and five hundred dollars for books and illus- 
trative apparatus, forty-eight thousand dollars. 

For continuing the work on the inclosure, 
improvement, and grading of the grounds of 
the institution, six thousand dollars. 

To provide for payments due and unpaid on 
July first, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
on the purchase by the institution of the estate 
known as Ken{dJall Green, seventy thousand 
dollars: Provided, That before the expenditure 
of any part of this appropriation, by proper 
deeds of conveyance, to be approved by the 
Attorney General of the United States, all the 
real estate now owned by the said Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb shall be 
vested in the United States as trustee, for the 
sole use and purpose provided in the act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind,'’? approved February sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and the sev- 
eral acts amendatory thereof: Provided, That, 
whenever Congress shall so determine, any 
part of said estate may be sold, and so much 
of the proceeds thereof as shall be needful for 
the purpose shall be applied to reimburse the 
United States for the expenditure herein pro- 
vided. 


Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, and other Charities. 

For the support of the Columbia Hospital 
for Women and Lying-in Asylum, over and’ 
above the probable amount which will be re- 
ceived from pay patients, eighteen thousand 
three hundred dollars. : 

For purchase of the building now occupied 
by said hospital, with forty thousand feet of 
ground, twenty five thousand dollars: Pro- 


| vided, That the title to said real estate shall 


be vested in the United States for the use of 
said hospital, and that no part of the real or 
personal property now held or to be hereafter 
acquired by said institution shall be devoted to 
any other purpose than a hospital for women 
and lying-in asylum without the consent of the 
United States; and that in addition to the 
directors, whose appointments are now pro- 
vided for by law, there shall be three other 
directors appointed in the following manner : 
one Senator by the President of the Senate, 
and two Representatives by the Speaker of the 
House; these directors shall hold their office 
for the term of a single Congress, and be eligi- 
ble to a reappointment. 

For alteration and repairs of said building, 
five thousand dollars, to be expended under 
the direction of the board of directors of said 
institution. 
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For repairs to roof and out-buildings, alter- 
ations in wards, aod repairs to heating appa- ii 
ratus, two thousand dollars. | 

For the National Soldiers and Sailors’ | 
Orphaus’ Home of the city of Wasbington, ii 
Disirietof Columbia, fifteen thoasand dollars a 
to be disbursed under the direction of the See 
retary of the Interior. 

For consiruction and repair of Governmen 
hospitals on Judiciary square, three thousand |) 
dollars. f 

For care, support, and medical treatment of 
sixty transient paupers, medical aud surgical 4 
patients, in some proper medical institution in ʻi 
| 
| 
ti 
i 


4 


the city of Washington, under a contract tobe | 
formed with such institution, twelve thousand 
dollars, or so much thereot as may be neces- 
gary, uuder the direction of the Secretary of 
War. 
Smithsonian Institution. i 

For preservation of the collections of the | 
surveying and exploring expeditions of the 
Government, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the completion of the hall required for 
the Government collections, ten thousand 
dollars. 


* Capitol Extension. 

For finishing and repairing the work on the 
Capitol extension, and fur completing the 
flagging of the upper terraces, Bity thousand | 
dollars. ij 

For annual repairs of the old portion ofthe | 
Capitol building, for painting, glazing, keep- | 
ing roofs in order, water-pipes, pavements, ` 
and approaches to the building, teu thousand 
dollars: Provided, Thar a sutficient portion | 
of such appropriation shall be expended, under | 
the direction of the architect of the Capitol | 
exteusion, to keep in order tbe archways, || 
doorways, rotuudas, and corridors of the 
Capitol. 

For finishing and repairing the work on the 
new Dome of the Capitol, four thousand 
dollars. . 

And so much of the sum appropriated in 
the deficiency act approved May eigbteenth, 
eighteen huudred and seventy-two, for boiler, 
water-tank, and steam pump in the south wing ! 
of the Capitol as may not be expended pre- | 
vious to Juve thirtieth, eighteen bundred and 
seventy two, may be expeuded during the fiscal | 
year ending June thirueth, eighteen hundred | 
and seventy-three. i 

Sor continuing the work of grading and ll- ; 
ing, aud for plaming the groands around the ! 
Capitol, paving B street north, from Delaware ! 
to New Jersey avenues, and the quadrant, 
thence to Pennsylvania avenue, and 10r curb- | 
ing and paving the footways around the Capi- 
tol grounds, tuirty- five thousand dollars, which 
shali be availableimuediately: Provided, lhat | 
the grades of the streets and avenues in the | 
viciuny of the Capitol be, aud the same are 
hereby, established in contormity with tbe 
plan approved by the mayor of the city of |! 
Washington, the oficer in charge of public 
buiidings and grounds, and the architect of | 
the Capitol extension, as authorized by the i 
joint resolution approved July fourteenth, A 
eighteen hundred aud seventy; and for this | 
purpose the plan made by Witham Forsyth, | 
surveyor, dated January twenty-third, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, on file in the 
office of the architect of the Capitol exten- 
sion, shall be considered authentic, 


Botanical Garden. 

For reconstructing the eastern parallelogram 
of the conservatory in the Botanical Garden, 
to make it correspond with that at the west ot 
the rovunda, thirteen thousand dollars. o] 

For extending tbe propagating houses (in- | 
cluding the use of the sasb from the old pornon | 
: 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


of the conservatory), and for general repairs to 
buildings, four thousand five bundred dollars. 
For the construction of a sewer and trap i 


: across Third street, to convey the drainage of 


` dollars. 


| ment, it shall be expedient, are authorized to 


| and architecture as shops already built, except 


the Botanical Garden to the main sewer, five 
hundred dollars. 

For continuing fence and erecting gateways 
on Third street, seven thousand five hundred ; 


Library of Congress. 

For additional heating apparatus in the 
Library of Congress, to be expended under the 
direction of the architect of the Capitol ex- 
tension, two thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

To enable the Librarian to procare for the 
Library of Congress the English county his- 
tories, the sum of five thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For an additional appropriation, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, to decorate the Capitol 
with such works of art as may be ordered and 
approved by said committee, as provided by 
act approved August eighteenth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, fifteen thousand dollars; 
and said committee, whenever, in their judg- 


accept any work of the fine arts on behalf of 
Congress, which may be offered, and to assign 
the same such place in the Capitol as they 
may deem suitable, and shall have the super- 
vision of all works of art that may be placed 
in the Capitol. : 

For the publication of three volumes of | 
Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, agreeably to | 
act of May twenty-eighih, eighteen hundred | 
and seventy-two, nine thousand dollars. 

To enable the joint Committee on the Library 
to purchase Moran’s large painting of the 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, tea thousand dol- 
lars. 


Survey of the Coast. 

For continuing the survey of the Atlantic 
and Guif coasts of the United States, and 
Lake Champlain, including compensation of 
civilians engaged in the work, and excluding | 
pay and emoluments of officers of the Arwy 
and Navy, and petty officers and men of the 
Navy employed in the work, three hundred 
and nivety-one thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the western | 
coast of the Uniied States, including compen- 
sation of civilians engaged in the work, two 
handred and forty thousand dollars. 

For pay and rations of engineers for the 
steamers used in the coast survey, no longer į 
supplied by the Navy Department, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For continuing the publication of the obser- 
vations made in the progress of coast survey, | 
including compensation for civilians engaged | 
in the work, the pubiication to be made at the | 
Government Printing Otice, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs and maintenance of the comple- 
ment of vessels used in the coast survey, forty- 
five thousand dollars. - 

For extending the triangulation of the coast 
survey so as to form a geodetic connection 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States, and assisting in the State sur- 


veys, including compensation of civilians 
engaged in the work, thirty-six thousand | 
dollars. 


UNDER THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Armories and Arsenals. 
Springfield armory, Springtield, Massa- 
chusetts : 

For repairs and preservation of grounds, | 
buildings, and machinery ; and for carbstone 
for armory grounds fronung oo State street, 
twenty two thousand dollars. 

Reck Island armory and arsenal, Rock | 
sland, Liinois: : i 
For new forging-shop of same dimensions 


that it will be only one story high, one bun- 


dred and fifty-five thousand dollars ; for new 
finishing-shop for armory, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars; for new fire-proof barracks. for 
enlisted men, including mess building, bakery, 
and laundry building, ninety-five thousand dol- 
lors; for new powder magazine, fifteen tbou- 
sand dollars; for completing development of 
the water-power, one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars; for the construc'ion of avenues 
and roads ʻo the Rock. Island wagon-bridge, 
and to the new bridge across the Mississippi 
river, to the city of Davenport, and for build- 
ing a railroad to connect the presént arsenal 
railroad with the Chicago and Rock Island 
railroad, when changed to its new location at 
the lower end of the island, and for building 
two entrances to the island from the two 
bridges, and an iron fence connecting the two 
entrances, and between thé railroad and the 
public wagon-road on one side and- the arsenal 
on the other side, twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars; for new machinery for the new shops 
already completed, twenty thousand dollars ; 
for laying water-pipe, three thousand dollars; 
for putting six water-wheels (sixty-five horse- 
power each) in the new dam, with shafting 
and machinery, for transmission of power to 
the shops already in use, twenty-six thousand 
dollars; in all, six hundred and fifty-two thon- 
sand dollars. 

For completion of the wagon-road bridge 
connecting Moline with Rock Island, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the construction of the Rock Island 
bridge, the balance of-the appropriation, con- 
tinued by the act of March third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, which may be un- 
expended at the close of the present fiscal 
year, is hereby re-appropriated, l 

Benicia arsenal, Benicia, California: 

For boring artesian well, twelve thóusand 
six hundred and eighty-seven dollars; for 
building new wharf, eleven thousand four bun 
dred and ninety-eight dollars; for removing 
hank in front of office, and filling up ravine, 
five thousand six hundred aud eighty seven dol- 
lars; for necessary grading of publicgrounds, 
eight thousand eight hundred and eighty dol- 
lars ; for repairs of workshops, storehouses, 
and quarters, five thousand six hundred dollars; 
in all, forty-four thousand three hundred and 
fifty-two dollars. È 7 

Columbus arsenal, Columbus, Ohio: 
For careand repairs of public buildings and 
grounds, nine hundred and fifty dollars. 
Charleston arsenal, Charleston, “South 
Carolina: 
_ For patting slate roof. on foundery building, 
one thousand three huadred dollars ; for relay- 
ing floors in storehouses, one thousand two 
handred dollars; for general repairs of public 
buiidings and grounds, wwo hundred dollars; 
in all, two thousand seven hundred dollars. 
Detroitarsenal, Dearbornville, Michigan : 

For painting and repairing public buildings, 
five hundred dollars, 

Fort Monroe arsenal, Old 
Virginia: 

For completing gun-yard fence, brick found- 
ation wall, and fence of old musket barrels, 
three thousand dollars; for repairing. store: 
houses, for painting and repairing pablic build- 
ings, three thousand dollars; iu all, six thou- 


Point Comfort, 


i| sand dollars. 


Fort Union arsenal, Fort Union, New 

Mexico Territory: > 

For repairing storehouses, magazine, bar- 

racks, workshops, office, quarters, inclosing 

wall, and fences, three thousand five hundred 

dollars. ; 

Frankford: arsenal, Bridesbuarg, Pennsyl- 

vania: i : 


For repairs of public buildings and grounds, 
three thousand dollars. 
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Kennebec arsenal, Augusta, Maine: 
_ For repairing public buildings, grounds, and 
fences, one thousand dollars. 


Leavenworth arsenal, Leavenworth, Kan-- 
sas: 

For additions to subaltern’s quarters, one 
thousand and thirty-six dollars and ninety 
cents; for repairs to public buildings, cisterns, 
drains, and walks, three thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; for building a cistern for use of 
steam-engine, five hundred and fifty dollars; 
for purchase of steam pump, boiler, pipe, and 
putting up the same, for the purpose of sup- 
plying water to the arsenal, including con- i 
struction of water-tank, one thousand dollars ; 
for putting up fence along new wagon-road to 
railroad bridge, and along railroad to railroad 
bridge, three thousand two hundred and eighty- 
two dollars and fifty cents; for repairing main 
fence inclosing arsenal, one thousand and 
seventy-eight dollars; for macadamizing road 
leading to arsenal from main road to Leaven- 
worth, and for roads around arsenal building, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; in all, 
twelve thousand and forty-seven dollars and 
forty cents. 


New York -arsenal, Governor's Island, 
New York harbor, New York: 

For repairs of steam-engines, tanks, fire 
apparatus, docks, drains, and grounds, and 
purchase of hose, nine thousand dollars ; for 
grading and improving public grounds, two 
thousand dollars; for repairs of public build- 
ings, six thousand dollars; for extending and 
repairing fences, six hundred dollars; in all, 
seventeen thousand six hundred dollars. 


Magazine, Boston: 
For a new house for shell and powder filling, 
twelve thousand dollars. 


Saint Louis arsenal, Missouri: 

For purchase of new boiler for steam-engine 
at water-works, one thousand dollars; for 
general repairs of public buildings and inclos- 
ing fences, Jefferson barracks, Missouri, two 
thousand dollars ; in all, three thousand dollars. 


San Antonio arsenal, San Antonia, Texas: 
For taking down walls and rebuilding with 
cut stone the building used as an armory shop, 
nine thousand dollars; for erecting a frame 
storehouse, one hundred by twenty-five feet, 
one story, four thousand dollars; for building 
a cistern to supply the post with water, two 
thousand dollars; for repairing and painting 
public buildings and fences, one thousand 
dollars; in all, sixteen thousand dollars. 


Vancouver arsenal, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton Territory : 
For repairing storehouses, workshops, quar- 
ters, barracks, fences, and grounds, one thou- 
sand doilars. 


Washington arsenal, Washington, District 
of Columbia: 

For coping for inclosing-wall on northern 
front of arsenal grounds, and for entrance 
gates at the termination of Four-and-a-half 
street, three thousand dollars, 

Watervliet arsenal, West Troy, New York: 

For repairing public buildings, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts : 

For repairs of roofs and painting buildings 
and fences, five thousand dollars; for repair- 
ing and painting otlicers’ quarters and renew- 
ing furnaces and water-closets, three thousand 
dollars. 

Contingencies of arsenals: 

For repairs of smaller arsenals, and to meet 
such unforeseen expenditures at arsenals as 
accidents or other contingencies during the 
year may render necessary, ten thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That no money appropriated 
by this act shall be paid as commissions upon 


any labor or materials furnished the United 
States. 

For continuing the surveys of the northern 
and northwestern lakes, one hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars. And this appro- 
ptiation shall be available from the time of the 
passage of this act. 


Buildings and Grounds in and around 
Washington. 

Repairs, care, and improvement of public 
buildings, grounds, and works in the District 
of Columbia, under the direction of the chief 
engineer of the Army, viz: 

For fuel for propagating garden and lodges 
in public grounds, five hundred dollars. 

For repairs, fuel, and similar necessaries, 
for Executive Mansion: 

For repairs to the Mansion, ten thousand 
dollars; for. fuel, five thousand dollars; for 
refurnishing the same, twelve thousand dol- 
lars; for repairs and care of greenhouse, in- 
cluding new floor, flower-stands, and pipes, 
ten thousand dollars; for constructing six 
hundred and thirty-four feet of sewer for 
drainage, three thousand dollars. 

For lighting the Capitol and Executive 
Mansion and grounds: 

For lighting Capitol and Executive Mansion 
and public grounds, forty-five thousand dol- 
lars; and the officer charged with the disburse- 
ment of this appropriation shall have the en- 
tire care and control of the consumption of 
the gas used for lighting buildings and grounds 
herein provided for. ~ f 

For lamps and lamp-posts' for centre and 
south walk, west Capitol grounds, five hun- 
dred dollars; for pay of lamp-lighters, gas- 
fitting, plumbing, lamps, posts, and repairs of 
all sorts, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Improvement and care of public grounds: 

For annual repair of fences around reserva- 
tions, two thousand dollars; for manure, and 
hauling the same on public grounds, five thou- 
sand dollars; for painting iron fences around 
reservations, and around War and Navy De- 
partments, four thousand dollars; for improve- 
ment, care, and protection of seats, and for 
fountains and fish-ponds in Capitol grounds, 
three thousand dollars ; for purchase of seats 
for Capitol grounds, one thousand dollars; 
for hire of carts for public grounds, five thou- 
sand dollars; for purchase and repair of tools 
for public grounds, two thousand dollars; for 
purchase of trees, tree-boxes, and whitewash- 
ing fences, five thousand dollars; for purchase 
of flower-pots, mats, twine, and glasses, one 
thousand dollars. 

For care and improvement of grounds south 
of Executive Mansion, including purchase of 
trees, making walks, and grading, ten thousand 
dollars; for repairs of greenhouse at propa- 
gating garden, three thousand dollars, 

For improving Franklin square, introducing 
water, gas, lodge, and urinals, six thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For improvement of monument grounds, 
grading road, walk, draining, purchase and 
hauling gravel for walks and roads, trees, and 
shrubs, as per plan, fifteen thousand dollars; 
and said grounds shall be considered as a por- 
tion of the public grounds in the city of Wash- 
ington, and shall be under the same control 
as the other public buildings and grounds in 
the city of Washington, in conformity with the 
act of March seconc, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven. 

For improving and grading Armory square, 
making and gravelling walks, roads, purchase 
of trees, and drainage, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Judiciary square, 
by introducing water, drainage, purchase of 
trees, and opening and grading walks, twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For care and improvement of Smithsonian 
grounds, two thousand dollars. 


For completing improvements and for care 
of Lafayette square, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For improvement of Farragut square, five 
thousand dollars. 

For grading, opening walks and roads, and 
gravelling the same, drainage, purchase of 
trees and shrubs, for improvement of reserva- 
tion between Third and Sixth streets, as per 
plan, ten thousand dollars; for removing snow 
and ice from pavements and walks, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For starting a nursery for improvement of 
public grounds, two thousand dollars. 

For improving Lincoln park, building pave- 
ments, opening walks, and lodge, five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For improving reservation on New York 
avenue and Highteenth street, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For repairs of Government water-pipes and 
fire-plugs, and purchase of apparatus for clean- 
ing water-pipes, ten thousand dollars; for 
purchase of sparrows, cages, boxes, and care 
of the same, five thousand dollars; for purchase 
of tree-markers, and marking the same, one 
hundred dollars ; for abating nufsances, one 
thousand dollars. 

For improving reservations on different 
ayenues, twenty thousand dollars, 

For casual repairs of navy-yard bridge and 
upper bridge, three thousand do. lars. 


Washington Aqueduct. 

For repairs of dwellings for keepers of the 
water-gates, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For completing the parapets of Cabin John 
bridge and other bridges on the line of the 
aqueduct, thirteen thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. 

For a dial telegraph connecting the great 
falls of the Potomac with the reservoirs and 
with the office in Washington, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

Formaintenance, including superintendence, 
salaries of gate-kecpers, and general repairs, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For completing the necessary excavation of 
distributing reservoir, eleven thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For furnishing and laying a cast-iron pipe 
four feet in diameter from the central gate- 
house to the effluent gate-house, twenty-two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-two dollars. 

For purchase of land for road from the great 
falis to conduit road, three thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars; and all the fore- 
going appropriations for the service of the 
Washington aqueduct are hereby made avail- 
able immediately upon the passage of this act. 

For rebuilding the chain bridge, on the 
Potomac river, one hundred thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary: 
Provided, That the bridge shali be rebuilt asa 
substantial iron structure, upon plans to be 
approved by the chief of engineers of the 
Army, and under his supervision and direction. 

To pay five laborers in the old part of the 
Capitol, and five watchmen in reservationtwo, 
twenty per centum on their pay for the years 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred sixty- 
nine, avd June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, as authorized by the eighteenth section 


j| of the act of July twenty-cighth, eighteen han- 


dred and sixty-six, two thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty dollars, or so much as may be 
necessary. 


Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands. 

For collection and payment of bounty, prize- 
money, and other legitimate claims of colored 
soldiers and sailors, viz: for salaries of 
agents and clerks; rent of offices, fuel, and 
lights; stationery and printing; office furni- 
ture and repairs; mileage and transportation 


| of officers and agents; telegraphing and post- 
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i 
age, oue hundred thousand dollars: Provided, i 
that the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and |! 


aud af.er June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, and that ali agents, clerks, and 
other employees then on duty shall be dis- 
charged, except such as may be retained by | 
the Secretary uf War for the purposes of this 
proviso; and all acts and parts of acts per- 
taining to the collection and payment of boun- 
ties or other moneys due to colored soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, or their heirs, shall 
remain in force until otherwise ordered by. 
Congress, the same to be carried into effect by 
the Secretary of War, who may employ such 
clerical force as may be necessary for the 
purpose. 

For the support of Freedmen’s Hospital 
and Asylum at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, viz: pay of medical officers and attend- 
ants; medicines, medical supplies, and ra- 
tions; clothing; rent of hospital buildings, 
fuel, and lights; repairs and transportation, 
seventy-four thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no part of said appropriation shall be used in 
the support of, or to pay any of the aforesaid 
expenses on account of any persons hereafter 
to be admitted to said hospital and assylum, 
unless persons removed thither from some 
other Government hospital: Provided, That 
after June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, the Freedmen’s Hospital in the 
District of Columbia shall, until otherwise 
ordered by Congress, be continued under the 
supervision and control of the Secretary of 
War, who shall make all estimates, and pass 
all accounts, and be accountable to the Treas- 
ury of the United States for all expenditures. 

Signal Office. 

For manufacture, purchase, or repair of 
meteorological and other necessary instru- 
ments ; for telegraphing reports; for expenses 
of storm signalsannouncing probable approach 
and force of storms throughout the United 
States, for the benefit of commerce and agri- 
culture; for instrument-shelters; for hire, 
furniture, and expenses of offices maintained 
for public use in cities or posts receiving 
reports ; for maps and bulletins, to be dis- 
played in Chambers of Commerce and Boards | 
of Trade rooms; for books and stationery; 
and for incidental expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided for, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and required to 
provide, in the system of observations and 
reports in charge of the chief signal officer of 
the Army, for such stations, reports, and 
signals as may be found necessary for the ben- 
elt of agriculture and commercial interests: 
And provided, That no part of this appropri: 
ation, nor of any appropriation for the several 
Departments of the Government, shall be paid 
to any telegraphic company which shall neglect 
or refuse to transmit telegraphic communica- 
tions between said Departments, their officers, 
agents, or employees, under the provisions of 
the second section of chapter two hundred and 
thirty of the Statutes of the United States for 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and | 
at rates of compensation therefor to be estab- 
lished by the Postmaster General: Provided | 
also, That whenever any telegraph company | 
shail have filed its written acceptance with the | 
Postmaster General, of the restrictions and | 
obligatious required by the act approved July | 
| 
! 
1 
f 
{ 
| 
i 


twenty fourth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
enuiled * An aet to aid in the construction of 
ieleygraph lines, and to secare to the Govern- 
uieut the use of the same, for postal, military, | 
and otber purposes,’ if such company, 1s | 
agents or employees, shall hereafter refuse or | 
neglect to transmit any such te.egraphic com- 
munications as are provided for by the afore- 
said act, or by the joint resolution approved 


| 
| 
i 


| points of the interior of the continent, and for 
} giving notice on the northern lakes and sea- 


i July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 


} 
the ninth day of February, eighteen hundred 


| and seventy, “to authorize t y 
Abandoned Lands shall be discontinued from | W z E 


ar to provide for taking meteorological 
observations at the military stations and other 


board of the approach and forée of storms,” 
such telegraphic company shall forfeit and pay 
to the United States not less than one hundred 
and not exceeding one thousand dollars for 
each refusal or neglect aforesaid, to be recov- 
ered by an action or actions at law, in any 
district court of the United States. 


Miscellaneous Objects. 

To provide for the payment under existing 
laws for horses and other property lost or 
destroyed in the military service of the United 
States, one hundred thousand dollars. 

Secret-service fund: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
settle the accounts of disbursing officers for 
expenditures already made in pursuance of 
law, which will not involve any actual expend- 
iture, but merely a transfer on the books of 
the Treasury, fifty thousand dollars. 

To provide for the payment to Benn Pitman 
for a transcript of his phonographic copy of 
the record aud proceedings of the court of 
inquiry in relation to the conduct of General 
D. C. Buell, ‘while in command of the army 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, the sum of twelve 
hundred dollars. 

Military convicts at State penitentiaries : 

For payment of costs and charges of State 
penitentiaries for the care, clothing, main- 
tenance, and medical attendance of United 
States military convicts confined in them, 
sixty-five thousand dollars. _ 

Refunding to States expenses incurred in 
raising volunteers: 

To indemnify the States for expenses in- 
curred by them in enrolling, equipping, and 
transporting troops for the defence of the 
United States during the late insurrection, 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to pay the 
expenses incurred, on the part of the United 
States, in the arbitration had between the 
United States and the Green Bay and Missis- 
sippi Canal Company, thirteen thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen dollars and ninety-seven 
cents. 

To provide for the erection of head-stones 
upon the graves of soldiers in the national 
cemeteries, the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the establishment of an astronomical 
base, and continuance of military and geo- 
graphical surveys and explorations west of the 
one hundredth meridian of longitude, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. . 

For the purchase and preparation of instru- 
ments for a proper observation of the transit 
of Venus, which is predicted to occur on the 
eighth of December, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four, fifty thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of a commis- 
sion, to be composed of the Superintendent 
aud two of the professors of mathematics of 
the Navy attached to the Naval Observatory, 
the president of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey: Provided, That no contracts or engage- 
ments shall. be made for such instruments to 
an amount exceeding the sum hereby appro- 
priated. . 

For pedestal for the equestrian statue of 
General Winfield Scott, authorized by act of 


amema een Tet tt A 


forty-two thousand dollars. i 
For expenses of the United States commis- 
sioners to the international penitentiary cov- | 
gress at London, in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, five thousand dollars. 


_ For expenses of the United "States commis- 
sioners to the international statistical con- 
gress at Saint Petersburg, five thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide a law library for the Territory of Col- 
orado, two thousand five hundred dollars, said 
library to be selected by the chief justice of 
said Territory. 

For preparing and printing series of maps, 
not exceeding twenty in number, to illustrate 
graphically the quarto volumes of the ninth 
census, twenty-five thousand dollars. - ; 


UNDER THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Navy- Yards. 


Navy-yard, Portsmouth, New Hampshire : 
For repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars; for repairs of floating-docks, 
eighty thousand dollars; for permanent im- 
provements, namely, for bridge connecting 
Seavey’s Island, four thousand dollars; in all; 
one hundred and fifty-nine thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. i 
For constructing and testing experimental 
breech-loading boat-howitzers, ten thousand 
doilars. 


Navy-yard, Boston, Massachusetts: 

For repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Navy-yard, Brooklyn, New York: 

For repairs of all kinds, oue hundred thou- 
sand dollars. l 

Navy-yard, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: . 

For repairs of all kinds, forty thousand 
dollars, 

N ayia, Washington, District of Colum- 
ia; - 

For repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Navy-yard, Norfolk, Virginia: 

For repairs of all kinds, one hundred thoù- 
sand dollars. 

Navy-yard, Pensacola, Florida: 

For repairs of all kinds, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. l 

Navy-yard, Mare Island, California: 

For repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars; for repairs of floating-docks. 
one hundred thousand. dollars; for permanent 
improvements, namely, for commencing dry- 
dock, two hundred thousand dollars; con- 
tinuing quay wall and wharves, thirty thou- 
sand dollars; continuation of rail tracks, five 
thousand dollars; in all, four hundred and teu 
thousand dollars. 

Naval station at League Island, Pennsyl- 
vania: 

For repairs and maintenance of embank- 
ments and for dredging, one hundred and ff- 
teen thousand dollars. 


For naval station at New London, Con- 
necticut: ea 

For building wharf, grading, for building 
storehouse, and for care and preservation of 
property, twenty thousand dollars. 

Naval station at Key West, Florida : 

For repairs of all kinds, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Emergencies at naval stations: 

For emergencies that may arise at ‘naval 
stations, forty thousand dollars. 

UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Buildings and. Grounds. 
For improvement of grounds: 

For labor, twelve thousand dollars; for 
heating apparatus for new grapery, two thou 
sand dollars; for material for roads and walks, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; for cast- 
iron labels for naming trees in arboretum, one 
hundred dollars ; for tools, repairs, and black- 


‘| smithing, one thousand dollars; for draining- 


tiles for grounds, five hundred dollars; ‘for 
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terrace walls, two thousand five. hundred dol- 
lars; for repairing fence around grounds, one 
thousand dollars; and for a furnace in the 
laboratory, four hundred dollars; in all, 
twenty-one thousand dollars. 

Toward completing the museum under the 
charge of Professor Townsend Glover, three 
thousand dollars. i 

Sec. 2. That out of the unexpended balance 
of the appropriation (section twenty-seven of 
the act approved April twentieth; eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy one) for more effectually 
securing life and property on the coasts of New 
Jersey and Long Island, for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars is hereby excepted from the operation 
of the fifth section of the act of July twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of two hundred and 
twenty five thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
one dollars and eight cents is hereby appro- 
priated to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to return to the clerk of the United States 
district court for the southern district of Jili- 
nois the one half of four bundred and fifty- 
one thousaud five hundred and two dollars and 
sixteen cents paid to said Secretary by said 
clerk as prize-money,in pursuance of a decree 
of suid court made on the eleventh day of 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, which 
decree was afterward, to wit, on the ninth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, held 
to be erroneous and set aside by said court, 
and said money ordered to be returned to said 
court for distribution to the lawful owners 
thereof; and to this end that the said Secre- 
tary cause to be transferred the said sum of 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand seven 
hundred and fifty one dollars and eight cents 
from the Navy pension fund to the credit of 
the Treasurer of the United States; the 
moneys so directed to be returned having been 
deposited to the credit of said fund on the 
twenty-third of May, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, by warrant number one’ hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

Sec. 4. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed, in adjusting 
the account of. William Kapus, collector of 
cusioms for the district of Alaska, to make an 
allowance for the compensation of Charles H. 
Pierce for services reudered in aid of the col- 
lection of the revenue from customs at the 
port of Oonalaska, in said district, of such 
sum as they may deem just and: equitable for 
the time aciually employed, not to exceed the 
rate of one thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum. . 

Sec. 5. That to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay Standish and Ballard, attor- 
neys, their account for defending the register 
and the receiver at fonia, Michigan, the sum 
of one thousand dollars is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 6. That in the settlement of judgments 
by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court 
of the United States, hereafier to be rendered 
for captured or abandoned cotton, or iu set 
tlements for cotton seized subsequent to June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed 
to pay such judgments, or the amounts as’ 
ascertained upon such settlements in full with- 
out deducuon ou account of iuternal revenue 
tax upon cotton, 

Sec. 7, That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
aud direcied, in adjusting the accounts of the 
collector of cusioms for the port of Chicago, 
to allow him, as an ex-officio depositary of 
moneys belouging to the United States, a credit 
for such sum or sums, in coin or currency, as 
may satislactorily appear to have been held by 
him, as such depositary, at the time of the fire 
in said. city on the ninth and tenth days of | 


October, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and to have been lost or destroyed by fire. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXVI.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions. for the Repair, Preservation, and 
Completion of certain Public Works on 
Rivers and Harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
of money be, and are hereby, appropriated, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direcuion of the Secretary of War, 
for the repair, preservation, and completion 
of the following public works hereinafter 
named: 

For the improvement of Du Luth harbor, 
Minnesota, fitty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no part of said sum shall be expended 
so as to injure the harbor of Superior City, 
Wisconsin. 

For the improvement of Superior City har- 
bor, Wisconsin, fifty thousand doilars. 

For the improvement of Marquette harbor, 
Michigan, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Menomonee har- 
bor, Michigan and Wisconsin, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Ahnapee harbor, 
Wisconsin, twenty five thonsand dollars. 

For the improvement of Two Rivers barbor, 
Wisconsin, twerty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Sheboygan harbor, 
Wisconsin, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Port Washington 
harbor, Wisconsin, fifteen thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of Kenosha harbor, 
Wisconsin, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement Chicago harbor, Ili- 
nois, ninety thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Calumet harbor, 
Illinois, forty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Michigan City bar- 
bor, Indiana, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of New Buffalo har- 
bor, Michigan, five thousand dollars. 

For payment to the Green Bay and Missis- 
sippi Canal Company, for so much of all and 
singular irs property and rights of property in 
and to the line of water communication between 
the Wisconsin river aud the mouth of the Fox 
river, including its locks, dams, canals, and 
franchises, as were uuder the act of Congress 
for the improvement of water communication 
between tue Mississippi river and Lake Michi- 
gan by the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, approved 
July seventh, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
reported by the Secretary of War to be needed, 
in his communication to the House of Repre- 
sentatives dated March eighth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, one hundred and forty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Frankfort harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Manistee harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. i 

For the improvement of Pere Marquette 
harbor, Michigan, teu thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Pentwater harbor, 
Michigan, thirty thousand doliars. 

For the improvement of White River har- 
bor, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Muskegon harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand doliars. 

For the improvement of Grand Haven har- 
bor, Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 


For the lmprovementot Biack Lake harbor, | 


Michigan, ten thousand doliars. 

For the improvement of Saugatuck harbor, 
Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of South Haven har- 
bor, Michigan, twelve thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of Saint Joseph har- 
bor, Michigan, three thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Saint Mary’s river 
and Saint Mary’s Falls canal, Michigan, three 
hundred thousand do lars, of which sum fifteen 
thousand dollars may be applied to secure the 
right of way. 

For the improvement of Cheboygan harbor, 
Michigan, fifieen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Au Sable river, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Harbor of Refuge, 
on Lake Huron, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the improvement of the mouth of Black 
river, in Saint Clair river, Michigan, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Saint Clair flats, 
Michigan, four thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Toledo harbor, 
Ohio, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Sandusky river, 


; Ohio, ten thousand dollars. 


For the improvement.of Sandusky City har- 
bor, Obio, thirteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Ashtabula harbor, 
Ohio, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Vermillion harbor, 
Ohio, five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Erie harbor, Penn- 
sylvania, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Dunkirk harbor, 
New York, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvementof Port Clinton harbor, 
Ohio, eight thousand dollars. : 

For the improvement of Rocky River har- 
bor, Obio, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Maumee river above 
Toledo, Obio, seven thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Monroe harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Buffalo harbor, 
New York, seventy five thousand dollars; and 
the unexpended balance heretofore appro- 
priated for building sea wall at Buffalo. 

For the improvement of Olcott harbor, New 
York, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Oak Orchard har- 
bor, New York, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the improvement of Pultneyville har- 


‘bor, New York, ten thousand doilars. 


For the improvement of Little Sodus har- 
bor, New York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Big Sodus harbor, 
New York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Oswego hurbor, 
New York, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Ogdensburgh har- 
bor, New York, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Plattsburgh harbor, 
New York, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Burlington harbor, 
Vermont, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Otter creek, Ver- 
mont, from Vergennes to its outlet on Lake 
Champlain, ten thousand dollars. 

For dredge and snag boats on the upper 
Mississippi river, forty-two thonsand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Minnesota river, 
Minnesota, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Des Moines 
rapids, Mississippi river, four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Rock Island 
rapids, Mississippi river, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of the Falls of Saint 
Anthony, Minnesota, and the navigation of 
the Mississippi river above the same, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, ninety thousand 
doliars; for improvemeut of the little Mis- 
souri river, ten thousand dollars; for improve- 
ment of the Ouachita river, in Arkansas, six:y 
thousand dollars; and further improvement of 
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the Ouachita river, in Louisiana, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Monongahela 
river berween Morgantown and New Geneva, 
in accordance with the plan submitted by Gen- 
eral A. A. Humphreys in his report to the 
House of Representatives dated February 
fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Ohio river, and 
the harbors thereof, including the repair of 
the Cumberland dam, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Fur the improvement of the Osage river, 


Missouri, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Currant river, Mis- 
souri, five thousand dollars. 

For the coutinning the work on the eanal at 
the falls of the Ohioriver, three hundred thou- 
saud dollars. And the Secretary of War is 
hereby directed to report to Congress, at its 
next session, or sooner, if practicable, the 
condition of said canal, and the provisions 
necessary to relieve the same from incum- 


brance, with a view to such legislation as will | 


render the same free to commerce at the 
earliest practicable period, subject only to 
such tolls as may be necessary for the super- 
intendence and repair thereof, which shail not, 
alter the passage of this act, exceed five cents 
per ton. 

For theimprovement of the Mississippi river 
between the mouth of the Iliinois river and 
the mouth of the Missouri river, twenty-five 
thousand doilars. 

For the improvement of the Mississippi 
river between the mouth of the Missouri river, 
and the mouth of the Merrimac river, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Wabash river, 
Indiana, commencing at its mouth, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the continuation ofthe work now in pro- 
gress on the Tennessee river, below Chat- 
tanooga, including the Muscle shoals, fifty 
thoasand dollars, 

For the improvement of the Tennessee river, 
between Knoxville and Chattanooga, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Cumberland river, 
in Tennessee, twenty thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of the mouth of the | 


Mississippi river, Louisiana, one hundred and 
fiity-five thousand dollars. 

For theimprovement of Tones bayou, Louis 
jana, twenty thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Calcasieu pass, in the 
State of Louisiana, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of bar in Galveston 
bay, teu thousand dollars, and for improve- 


ment of the harbor of Galveston, Texas, | 


thirty-one thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of Cypress bayou, near 
Jefferson, Texas, ten thousand dollars. 

For tbe improvement of the Tangipahoa 
river, Louisiana, two thousand five bandred 
dollars. i 

For removing the raft in Red river, Louis- 
iana, one hundred and fifiy thousand dollars. 


For removing the wreck of the guu-boat | 
Oregon, in the Chifuncie river, Louisiana, 81x | 


thousand dollars. 

For dredging the bar at the mouth of the 
harbor of Cedar Keys, Florida, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. . 

For dredging the bar at the mouth of Saint 
John’s river, Florida, ten thousand doilars. 


For the improvement of Mobile harbor and | 


bay, Alabama, seventy five thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of the 


thousand seven hundred doilars. 


For removing obstrucuons 0 Ashepoo river, | 


South Carolina, one thousand three hundred 
dollars. And the amount of the appropriation 
made by act of Congress, approved July elev- 


ship-channel in | 
Charleston harbor, South Carolina, thirty-eight | 
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euth, eighteen hundred and seventy, for re- 
moving obstructions in Town creek, near 
Charleston, South Carolina, which remains 
unexpended, is hereby appropriated to remove 
wrecks obstracting navigation in Stono river, 
South Carolina, near Church flats. 

For the improvement of Savannah harbor 
and river, Georgia, fifty thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of the entrance to the 
harbor of Baltimore, in Patapseo river, and 
Chesapeake bay, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Rappahannock 
river, below Fredericksburg, Virginia, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the James river, 
Virginia, fifty thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of the Appomattox. 


river below Petersburgh, Virginia, forty thou- 


‘sand dollars. 


For the improvement of Aquia creek, Vir- 

ginia, one thousand five hundred dollars. 
For ‘the improvement of Accotink creek, 
Virginia, five thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of the Roanoke river 
below Weldon, North Carolina, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For the improvement of Cape Fear river, 
below Wilmington, North Carolina, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Queenstown harbor, 
Maryland, six thousand doltars. 

For the improvement of Worton harbor, 
Maryland, twelve thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Cambridge harbor, 
Maryland, teu thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Northeast river, 
Maryland, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Wicomico river, 
Maryland, five thousand dollars. 

For clearing and improving the channel of 
the Schuylkill river from its mouth to the Chest- 
nut street bridge, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
forty thousand dollars, of which sum sufficient 
is to be used for removing the rock between 
Locust street and the said bridge. 

For theimprovement of Wilmington harbor, 
Delaware, ten thousand dollars. . 

For the repair of pier of the ice harbor at 
New Castle, Delaware, and for buiding a new 
pier at.said harbor, twenty-seven thousand 
dollars. 

For the improvement of Delaware river, be- 
tween Trenton and Bordentown, New Jersey, 
ten thonsand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Hudson river, 
New York, foriy thousand dollars. 

For the removal of obstructions in the East 
river, New York, including Hell Gate, two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Providence river, 
Rhode Island, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Pawtucket river, 
Rhode Island, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Passaic river, 
between Newark and Passaic, New Jersey, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement and removal of rocks 
in Port Clester habor, New York, twelve 
thousand. dollars. 

For the improvement of Roundout harbor, 
New York, ten thousand doliars. 

For the improvement of the breakwater at 
Block Island, Rhode Island, fifty thousand 
doilars. 


For the improvement of Pawcatuck river, 


| Rhode island and Connecticut, ten thousand 


dollars. . 

For the improvement of the Thames river, 
Connecueut, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Connecticut 
river below Llartford, Connecticut, inciuding 
Saybrook bar at the mouth of the river, forty 
tbousand dollars. : 

For the improvement of the Connecticut 
river on or above Enfield falls and below 
Holyoke, twenty-five thousand dollars, 


For the improvement of New Haven harbor, 
Connecticut, twenty, thousand dollars. 

: For the improvement of the Housatonic 
river, Connecticut, fifteen thousand doilars, 

For the improvement of Bridgeport harbor, 
Connecticut, forty. thousand dollars. 

For. the improvement of. Norwalk harbor, 
Connecticut, between the stone bridge aud the 
railroad draw-briage, teu thousand dollars, 

For the improvement. of Port Jefferson: bar- 
bor, Long. Island, New York, fifteen thousand 
dollars. os hs 

For the: improvement .of Peconic river, 
Long Island, New York, ten thousand, dollars, 

. For the improvement of Huntington harbor, 
Long Island, New York, twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars. / we = ak 

For the improvement of the Narragaugus 
river, Maine, ten thousand dollars, : 

For the improvement of Sullivan river and 
Sullivan falls, Maine, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For the improvement of the Penobscotriver, 
Maine, forty thousand doilars. 

For the improvement of the Kennebec river, 
Maine, eight thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Royals river, Maine, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Portland harbor 
and Back bay, Maine, forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For the improvement of Saco river, Maine, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Richmond’s Island, 
Maine, twenty thousand dollars. 

For removing rock in Gloucester harbor, 
Massachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Boston harbor, Mas- 
sachuse.ts, seventy-five thousand doliars, 

For the improvement of Taunton river, 
Massachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Plymouth harbor, 
Massachusetts, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the improvement of Edgartown harbor, 
Massachusetts, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Provincetown har- 
bor, Massachusetts, five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Wells harbor, 
Maine, five thousand dollars. 

For removal of rocks at entrance of Well- 
fleet harbor, Massachusetts, five thousand dol- 
lars. À 

For the improvement of the Merrimac river 
above Haverhill, Massachusetts, twenty-five 
thousand doilars. 

For the improvement of Duxbury harbor, 
Maesachusetis, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Wareham harbor, 
Massachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Lower Willa- 
mette river, Oregon, fifty thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of the Upper Colum- 
bia river, Oregon, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the removal of Riucoa rock, in the 
harbor of San Francisco, California; fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the breakwater at 
Wilmington, California, seventy-five thousand 
doilars. ; 

For the improvement of the Tombighee 
river, ten thousand dollars, 

For removal of rocks, at New Haven harbor, 
Connecticut, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For improvement of Cocheco river within 
the town of Dover, New Hampshire, ten thou- 
sand doliars. 

For improvement. of Biack River. harbor, 
Ohio; twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveys and examinations, with a view 
to the improvement of rivers and harbors, one 
hundred and fifty thousand doliars. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Waris hereby 
directed to cause examinations or surveys, or 
both, to be made at the following porus, 
namely: at Keyport harbor, New Jersey; 
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channel between Staten Island and New Jer- 
sey; at Cohansey creek, New Jersey ; at Bear 
creek, Lake Onterio, New York; at Wad- 
dington harbor, New York; for a breakwater 
at Rouse’s point, on Lake Champlain, New 
York ; at Port Austin and Port Crescent, 
Michigan; at the mouth of Pensaukie river, 
Wisconsin ; at Waukegan harbor, Illinois; 
the Machias river, Maine; at Wickford har- 
bor ‘and Newport harbor, Rhode Island ; the 
east side of Providence river, between Field’s 
point and Fox point, Rhode Island; at Port 
Orford, Oregon; at Estero bay, San Louis 
Obispo county, California; the mouths of 
Nomoni ereek and Occoquan river, Virginia; 
the bay or sound from Delaware line through 
Worcester county to Chincoteague inlet, Vir- 
ginia, with a view to aninlet at orneara place 
called the Hommacks; for a ship-canai be- 
tween the waters of Galveston bay and Saline 
lake, Texas; Chester river at Kent Island 
narrows, Maryland; Saint Francis river, from 
Greenville down, Missouri ; Gasconade river, 
Missouri; Tombigbee river, between Fulton 
and Columbus, Mississippi; harbor of Cedar 
Keys and channel to same, Florida; Niantic 
river, Connecticut; the bars at the outlet of 
Sabine pass, Texas; the Mississippi river 
between the mouth of the Missouri river and 
the mouth of the Ohio river; west end of the 
pass at aud near Blo Buck point, Texas; the 
bar atthe mouth of Sabine riverin Sabine lake, 
and to extend up the main channelof said river 
to the town of Belazora; at the mouth of the 
Nuches river, in Sabine lake, and to extend 
up the main channel of said river to the town 
of Boonville, at the point where the Angelica 
river talls into the Nuches river, and to ex- 
tend up the main channel of said river to the 
town of Pattonia, Texas; at the mouth of the 
Trinity river, in Galveston bay, and to extend 
up the main channel of said river to the town 
of Magnolia, Texas; Washington harbor, North 
Carolina; Edenton harbor, North Carolina ; 
mouth of Mackay’s creek, North Carolina ; 
Chippewa river up to Chippewa falls, Wis- 
cousin; harbor at Swauton, Vermont; harbor 
at Galveston, Texas; at Apalachicola river, 
irom Chattahooche, Florida, to Apalachicola ; 
us Chattahooche river, from Columbus, Geor- 
gia, to Chattahooche, Florida; at Flint river, 
from Albany, Georgia, to Chattahooche, Flor- 
ida; for survey of breakwater at Milford, Cou- 
necticut; mouth of Pine river, Michigan ; the 
harbor of San Diego, California; mouth of 
Graud Calumet river, Indiana; Great Ka- 
nawha river, from the great falls to the mouth, 
west Virginia; to complete the survey of the 
James river and Kanawha canal; for survey 
ot Camden harbor, Maiue; for a seaswall or 
breakwater at Trinidad harbor, California; of 
the channel and bank at entrance of Salem 
harbor; ou Merrimack river, Massachusetts, 
trom Haverhill to Newburyport, including 
Duck Holeand Currier shoals ; the New river, 
fiom the mouth of Greenbrier, in West Vir- 
ginia, to the lead mines, in Wythe county, 
Virginia; at St. Helena bar, in the Columbiz 
river, Qregon ; for survery for the removal of 
wrecks of guu-boats, steamers, and other ob- 
structions placed in Yazoo river during the 
war, aud for the resurvey of Savannah harbor ; 
the Delaware river between Trenton and 
Easton ; for the survey of the river St. Mary’s, 
in Obio and Indiana; for the survey of the 
Minnesota river above the mouth of the Yel- 
luw Medicine, Minnesota, 

Sec. 8. That inthe examinations or surveys 
of ail points mentioned in the foregoing sec- 
ion, the Secretary of War be directed to as- 
Certain, as far as practicable, the amount of | 
tonnage of commercial business during the | 


previous year at each point, together with ii 


such oiher facts as bear upon the question of 
the contemplated iuprovement, and that be 
communicate the same, together with his 


report of the examination-or survey of such 

point, to Congress: Provided, That so much 

of the amount herewith appropriated for the 

survey of ‘rivers and harbors as is requisite for 

contingencies, may be used for said purpose. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Crap. CDXVII.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for the Construction, Preservation, 
and Repairs of certain Fortifications; and 
other works of Defence. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the following fortifica- 
tions and other works of defence, viz: 

For Fort Gorges, Portland harbor, Maine, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Preble, Portland harbor, Maine, 
forty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For Fort Scammell, Portland harbor, Maine, 
forty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For battery on Portland Head, Portland, 
Maine, fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, Massa- 
chusetts, eighty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Winthrop, Boston harbor, Massa- 
chusetts, sixty-four thousand dollars. 

For Fort Independence, Boston harbor, 
Massachusetts, forty-two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For Fort Adams, Newport harbor, Rhode 
Island, eighty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Schuyler, Bast river, New York, 
eighty-five thousand dollars. 

For fort on Willett’s point, Hast river, New 
Koik, seventy-six thousand five hundred dol- 

ars. 

For Fort Wood, Bedloe’s Island, New York 
harbor, New York, seventeen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Hamilton, and additional batteries 
in New York harbor, New York, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fort on the site of Fort Tompkins, New 
York harbor, New York, thirty-two thousand 
dollars; and for completing the earthwork of 
the glacis and slopes in and about Fort Tomp- 
kins, New York harbor, fifty-one thousand 
dollars. 

For Battery Hudson, New York harbor, New 
York, seventeen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, seventy-two thousand dollars, 

Fora new fort opposite Fort Delaware, Del- 
aware river, Delaware, forty-two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For Fort McHenry, Baltimore harbor, Mary- 
land, twenty-one thousand dollars. 

For fort at Lazaretto point, Baltimore har- 
bor, Maryland, thirteen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Foote, Potomac river, Maryland, 
twenty-one thousand dollars, 

For Fort Washington, Potomac river, Mary- 
land, twenty-one thousand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe, Hampton roads, Virginia, 
forty-two thousand five hundréd dollars. 

For Fort Moultrie, Charleston barbor, South 
Carolina, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, South 
Carolina, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Jackson, Savannah river, Georgia, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, forty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida, 
forty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For Fort Jackson, Mississippi river, Louis- 
jana, sixty-four thousand dollars. 

For Fort Saint Philip, Mississippi river, 
Louisiana, forty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


For fort at Fort point, entrance to the har- 
bor of San Francisco, California, eighty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For fort at Lime point, entrance to the har- 
bor of San Francisco, California, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 
` For fort at Alcatraz Island, in the harbor of 
San Francisco, California, forty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For sea-coast mortar batteries, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For permanent platforms for modern cannon 
of large caliber, fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of fortifications, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For surveys for military defences, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
John ©. Beaumont. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, restore John C. Beaumont 
to the position of captain on the active list, to 
take position at the foot of the list of captains: ` 
Provided, That that the passage of this act 
shall not entitle the said John C. Beaumont to 
draw any additional back pay. 

ApproveD, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXIX.—An Act relative to Retired 
Officers of the Army. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That ali officers of the 
United States Army who may hereafter be re- 
tired shall be retired upon the actual rank held 
by them at the date of retirement, and the 
thirty-second section of the actto increase and 
fix the military peace establishment of the 
United States, approved July twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, is hereby 
repealed. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXX.—An Act to Prevent and Pun- 
ish the Obstruction of the Administration of 
Justice in the Courts of the United States. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That if any person or 
persons shall corruptly, or by threats or force, 
or by threatening letters, or any threatening 
communications, endeavor to influence, intim- 
idate, or impede any grand or petit jury or 
juror of any court of the United States, in the 
discharge of his or their duty, or shall cor- 
ruptly, or by threats or force, or by threaten- 
ing letters, or any threatening communications, 
influence, obstruct, or impede, or endeavor to 
influence, obstruct, or impede, the due admin- 
istration of justice therein, such person or per- 
sons so offending shall be liable to prosecution 
therefor by indictment, and shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or by both, according 
to the aggravation of the offence. And if any 
person or persons shall attempt to influence 
the action or decision of any grand or petit 
juror upon any issue or matter pending before 
such juror, or before the jary of which he is a 
member, or pertaining to his or their duties, 
by writing or sending to him any letter or let- 
ters, or any communication in print or writing 
in relation to such issue or matter, without the 


| order previously obtained of tbe court before 


which the said juror is summoned, such per- 
son or persons so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable to 
prosecution therefor by indictment or informa- 
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tion, and shall, on conviction thereof, be pun- 

ished by fine not exceeding one thousand dol- 

lara, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 

months, or by both sueh fine and imprisonment, 

according to the aggravation of the offence. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXI.—An Act to extend the pro- 
visions of an Act entitled “An Act for the 
final Adjustment of Private Land Claims 
in the States of Florida, Louisiana, and 
Missouri, and for other purposes.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the provisions of 
the act entitled tAn Act for the final adjust- 
ment of private land claims in the States of 
Fiorida, Louisiana, and Missouri, and for 
other purposes,” approved June twenty-sec- 
ond, eighteen bundred and sixty, be, and the 
same are hereby, extended, and the same shall 
continue in force for a period of three years 
from and alter the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That all persons claiming land as 
specified in the first section of said act may 
have their claims confirmed, in accordance 
with the forms and in the manner prescribed 
in said act, in all cases where it shall be satis- 


factorily proved that the claimants, and those | 


from whom they derive tide, have held con- 

tinuous possession of the land claimed, from 

the date of the cession to the United States 

of the territory out of which the States of 

Florida, Louisiana, aud Missouri were formed. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872, 


Cuar. COXXTI.—An Actto authorize the Con- 
struction of a Bridge aeross the Mississippi 
river at or near the City of Red Wing, in 
the State of Minnesota, and to establish it 
asa Post Road. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful for 
uny person Or persons, company or corpora- 
tion, being first thereto authorized by the 
Legislatures of Minnesota and Wisconsin re- 
spectively, to build a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river, at or near the city of Red Wing, 
in the State of Minnesota, and to lay on or 
over said bridge railway tracks for the more 
perfect connection of any railroads that are, 


or shail be, constructed to the said river at į 


or opposite said point, under the limitations 


and conditions hereinafter provided; that said || 


bridge shall not interfere with the free naviga- 
tion of said river beyond what is necessary in 


order to carry iuto effect the rights and privi- | 


leges hereby granted; and in case of any liu- 


gation arising {rom any obstruction, or alleged | 


obstruction, to the free navigation of said 
river, the cause may be tried betore the dis- 
trict court of the United States of any State 
in which any portion of said obstruction or 
bridge touches, 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under the pro- 


visions of this act may, at the option of the | 


company building the same, be built as a draw- 
bridge, with a pivot or other form of draw, or 


with unbroken or continuous spans: Provided, | 


That if the said bridge shall be made with 
unbroken and continuous spans, it shall vot 
be of less elevation, in any case, than fifty feet 


above extreme high-water mark, as under- | 
stood at the point of location, to the bottom | 


chord of the bridge; nor sball the spans of 
said bridge be less than two hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and the piers of said bridge 
shall be parallel with the current of the river, 
aud the main span shall be over the main 
channel of the river, and not less than thr 
hundred feet in length: And provided also, 
That if any bridge bailt under this act shall 
be constructed as a draw-bridge, the seme shall 
be constructed as a pivot draw- bridge, witha 
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draw over the main channel of the river at an 
accessible and navigable point, and with spans 


| of not less than one hundred and sixty feet in 


length in the clear on each side of the central 
or pivot pier of the draw; and the next ad- 
joining spans to the draw- shall not be less 
than two hundred and fifty feet; and said 
spans shall not be less than thirty feet above 
low-water mark, and uot less than teu above 


| extreme high-water mark; measuring to the 


bottom chord of the bridge; and the piers of 
said bridge shall be parailel with the current 
of the river: And provided also, That said 
draw shall be opened promptly, upon reason- 
able signal, for the passage of boats; and in 
no ease sball unnecessary delay occur in open- 
ing the said draw during or after the passage 
of trains. : 

Sec. 3. That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be known and 
recognized as a post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to the said bridge, and the United 
States shall have the right of way for postal 
telegraph purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That all railway companies desiring 
to use said bridge shall have and be entitled 
to equal rights and privileges in the passage 
of tte same, and in the use of the machinery 
and fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches 


thereto, under and upon such terms and con- f 
| 


ditions as sball be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, upon hearing the allegations and 
proofs of the parties in case they shall not 
agree. 

Sec. 5. That the plan and specifications, 
with the necessary drawings of said bridge, 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of War 
for his approval, and until he approve the 
plan and location of said bridge it shall not 
be buiit or commenced; and should any 
change be made in the plan of said bridge 
during the progress of the work thereon, such 
changes shall be subject to the approval of the 


Secretary of War; and all changes in the! 


construction of said bridge that may be 
directed by Congress shall be made at the 
cost aud expeuse of the owners thereof. 

Sec. 6. Ubat the right to alter or amend 
this act, so as to prevent or remove ail mate- 
rial obstructions to the navigation of said 


river by the construction of bridges, is hereby 


expressly reserved. ; 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDNXIJI.—An Act to authorize the 
Sale of certain Public Property. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 


War be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to sell, in whole or in such subdi- 


visions as shall, in his opinion, secure the || 


greatest amount of money, either by pubiic 
auction or by inviting proposals for the pur- 
chase thereof, and in either case to the high- 
est bidder, all the lands and tenements belong- 


ing to the United States, at Rome. New York: |i 


Vergennes, Vermont; Fayetieville, North 
Carolina; Mount Vernon, Alabama; and 
Chattahoochee, Florida, now or heretofore 
used for arsenal purposes, and known, respect- 
ively, as Rome arsenal, Champisin arsena 
North Carolina arsenal, Mount Vernon arsenal, 
and Apalachicola arsenal ; also the captured 
lands and tenements belonziug to the United 
States at Shreveport, Louisiana ; Marshall 
and Jefferson, Texas; aud in Marion and 
Davis counties, Texas; and a tract of forty 
acres of land, wore or less, 


by 


and one half miles from the present United 
States arsenal at Augusta, Georgia, which com: 
prises the site of the old United States arsenal: 
and any adjoining land purchased by: the’ 
so-called ** confederate States,” which fell to 
the United States as captured <property, and’ 
which has hitherto been sold, and all the 
material and buildings of the powder-works 
erected by the so-called “‘ corifederate’?: gov 
ernment thereon: Provided; That no sale 
shall be made under this act until the time,: 
terms, place, and mode thereof shall have 
been published in one of the principal news- 
papers in the city of Washington, tn two of 
the principal papers printed at the capital of ' 
the State, and one paper printed in the’ county 
in which the arsenal or lands to be sold are 
situated, for the space of sixty days prior to- 
the sale. If no newspaper is printed in the 
county where the property to be sdld is situ- 
ated, then the notice shall be published in a 
newspaper printed in any adjoining ‘courity. 
Sec. 2. That the terms of payment for the 
property above directed to be sold shall'be in 
all cases not less than one fourth cash and the 
remainder on a credit of ‘one, two, and three’ 
years, with interest at six per centum per 
annum, secured by land [bond] and surety 
from the purchaser or purchasers; and the 
Secretary of War is empowered and required, 
on receiving the purchase-money in tull, to 
execute all necessary deeds of said property 
to the purchaser or purchasers thereof on 
behalf of the United States. = “ 
Sec. 8 That the proceeds of said sales, 
after paying the necessary expenses thereof, 
| Shall, upon receipt of the same, be paid by 
the Secretary of War into the Treasury. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. p eg 


Cuar. CDXXIV.—An Act for the Restoration 
to Market of certain Lands in Michigan. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all the lands re- 
| maining undisposed of in the reservation made 
| for the Oitawa and Chippewa Indians of Mich- 
igan by the treaty of July thirty-first, eighteen 

hundred and fifty-five, shall be restored to 
| market by proper notice, under - direction of 


| the Secretary of the Interior, as hereinafter 


provided. 


Suc. 2. Thatsaid unoccupied lands shall be 


|| open to homestead entry for six months from 
| the passage of this act by Indians only of said 


i tribes who shall have not made selections or 
purchases under said treaty, including sich 


i 
; members of said tribes as have become of are 
| 


since the expiration of the ten years named in 
the treaty; and any Indian so entitled shall be 
permitted to make his homestead entry at the: 
local office within the six months aforesaid of 

not exceeding one hundred and sixty .acres;or 
one quarter section of minimum, or eighty 
acres of double minimum land, on making: 
proper proof of his right under such rules as. 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided, That the collector of cus-. 
toms for the district in which said. land is sit- 


uated is hereby authorized, and it is made his 
duty to select for such minor children as would 


il be entitled under this law as beirs.of any. 


Indian. : 


Src. 3. That all actual, permanent, bona 


il fide settlers on any uf said lands who settled 
‘prior to the first day of January, eighteen 
‘hundred and seventy-two, shall be entitled 


i 


| 
| 
H 
1 
[i 
i! 
i 
i 


| to euter either under the homestead laws or 


to pay for atthe minimum or double mini-, 


mum price, as the case may be, not exceed- 


ing one hundred aud sixty acres of the former” 
or cighty acres of the laiter class of land on 
making proof of his settlement and continued 
residence before the expiration of six months 


situated about two |i from the passage of this act. 
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Sec. 4, That all selections by Indians here- 
tofore made and regularly reported and recog- 
nized as valid and proper by the Secretary of the 
Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
shall be patented to the respective Indians mak- 
ing the same; and all sales heretofore made 
and reported where the same are regular and 
not in conflict with such selections, or with 
any other valid adverse right, except of the 
United States, are hereby confirmed, and 
patents shall issue thereon as in other cases 
according to law. 

Sec. 5. That immediately after the expira- 
tion of said six months, the Secretary shall pro- 
ceed to restore the remaining lands to market 
by public notice of not less than thirty days, 
and after such restoration they shall be sub- 
ject to the general laws governing the disposi- 
tion of the public lands of the United States: 
Frovided, That none of the lands herein men- 
tioned shall be subject to or taken under any 
grant of Jands for public works or improve- 
ments, or by any railroad company. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXXV.—An Act to refund Duties 
paid on Goods, Wares, and Merchandise 
remaining in Bond or Store on the first day 
of August, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That whenever it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that parties are entitled to refund 
of duties paid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise remaining in public stores or bonded ware- 
houses on the first day of August, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, under the provisions 
of the eighth section of the act approved 
June six, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
entitled ‘‘An act to reduce duties on imports 
and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes,” it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to draw his warrant upon 
the Treasurer, directing said Treasurer to 
refund the same out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar, CDXXVI.—An Act to repeal so much 
of section six of an Act entitled ‘An Act 
making Appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and for other 
parece approved March third, eighteen 

undred and sixty-nine, as prohibits Pro- 
motions in the Hugineer Department of the 

Army. , 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That so much of section 
six of an act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for 
the-year ending June thirtieth, eighteen bun- 
dred and seventy, and for other purposes,” 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, as prohibits promotions and 
new appointments in the engineer depart- 
ment be, and the same is hereby, repealed: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
authorize promotion in said department above 
the grade of colonel. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXXVII.—An Act to establish cer- 
tain Post Roads. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That the tollowing be, 
and are hereby, established as post roads: 

ALABAMA, 

From Mitchell to Oswichee. 

From Jacksonville, via White Plains and 
Edwardsville, to Kemp’s Store. 


From Edwardsville, via Bell’s Mills, Arba- 
coochie, Slate Hill, and Wildwood, to Wed- 
owee. 

From Pine Apple to Cokeville. 

From Oxford to Kemp’s Creek. 

From Dadeville, via Howell’s Store, to 
Wetumpka. 

ARKANSAS, 


From Taylor’s Creek to Cherry Valley. 

From Locksburg to Mineral Springs. 

From Greensboro’ to Powhatan. 

From Big Flat to Pineville. 

From Sycamore, via Table Rock, McClure’s 
Mills, and Buffalo City, to Yellville. 

From Conmey to Quitman. 

From Dallas, via Eagle Gap, to Chacoville. 

From Batesville, via Black Oak and Mount 
Olive, to Pineville. 

From Antrim, via Okalona, Rome, Beech 
Creek, and Red Hill, to Camden. 

From Fayetteville to Vinitia, 


CALIFORNIA. 


From Hydesville, via Gibson’s Store, Rob- 
insor’s Store, Coutses Store, and Kickamakie, 
to Round Valley. 

From Reno, iu Nevada, to Greenville. 

From Independence to Deep Springs. 

From Havolah to Mineral Park, in Orizona. 

From San Buenaventara to Hueneme. 

From San Diego, via Spring Valley, Cagin 
Rancho, Valle de los Viegos, Guatary, and 
Stonewall Mine, to Julian Mines. 

From Merced, via Snellings and Coulterville, 
to Yosemite. 

From Coultersville to La Grange. 

From San Louis Key, via Mount Fairview, 
to Temecula. 

From Independence, via Toll-House, Deep 
Spring Valley, and Slida Vailey, to Gold Mount- 
ain. 

From Modesta, via Horr’s Ranch and Coult- 
ersville, to Yosemite. 

From San Diego, via Pamii, San Pascual, 
Montserate, Wolf’s Store, and San Jacinto, to 
San Bernardino. 

From Ballena to Oak Grove. 

From Santa Clara, via Lexington, Summit 
House, San Lorenzo, and Felton, to Santa 
Cruz. 

From Elk Grove, via Sheldon and Cosum- 
nes, to Michigan Bar. 

COLORADO. 

From Colorado Springs, via Easton, to 
Gomer’s Mills. : 

From Puebla, via Huerfano Junction, Baggs- 
ville, and Los Animas, to Fort Lyon. 


DAKOTA. 


From Yankton, via Green Island, Nebraska, 
to Cheyenne, in Wyoming. 

From Yankton, via Todd’s Ford, to Rock- 
port. 

From Medary to Lake Benton, in Minnesota. 


From Vermillion, via Turnersville, to Wiek- | 


low. 
FLORIDA, 


From Orlando to Cross Prairie. 

From Concord to Harrell, via Calvary, in 
Georgia. 

From New Smyrna, via Spring Hill and 
Lake Beresford, to Hawkinsville. 

From Cedar Keys to Sumpterville. 

From Orlando, via Lake Marion and Fort 
Drum, to Saint Lucie. 

From Key West, via Charlotte Harbor, to 
Tampa. 

From Fort Mead to Charlotte Harbor. 

From Okehumkee, via Sumpterville, to 
Brooksville. ` 

From New Troy, via Cook’s Hammock, to 


|| Deadman’s Bay. 


From Jacksonville, via Callahan, King’s 
Ferry, Coleraine, and Trader’s Hill, to Centre 
Village, Georgia, 


GEORGIA, 
From Elberton, via Summervale, Cold Water, 
and Cedar Creek, to Hartwell. 
From Penfield to Woodville. 
From Boston, via Old Grooverviile, Ama- 
cilla Station, to Monticello, Florida. i 
From Danielsville, via Pool’s Grove and 
Antioch, to Elberton. 
From Valdosta, via Long Pond, Swilley’s 
Store, to Jennings Post Office, Florida. 
From Dearing to Luther. 
From Washington, via Baker’s Ferry, to 
Elberton. 
ILLINOIS. 


From Milford, via Ash Grove, to Buckley. 

From Hull’s Station, to Richfield. 

From Eddyville, via Stonefort, to Sarahville. 

From Opdyke, via Harris Grove, to Webb’s 
Prairie. 

From Tamaroa, via Winfield, to Spring 
Garden. 

From McLeansboro, via MeLansboro and 
Tamaroa road, to Ewing. 


INDIANA, 


From West Lebanon, via Walnut Grove, tc 
Boswell, 

From Lafayette, via Montmorency, Pond 
Grove, Oxford, Boswell, and Paxton, to 
Bloomington. 

IOWA. 


From Manson to Algona. 
From West Side, via Levey, Boyer Valley, 
and Eden, to Storm Lake. 
From Jacksonville, via Pond Valley, to 
Cresco. 
From Chillicothe to Munterville, 
From Eldora, via State Centre, to Des 
Moines. 
From Cherokee to Sibley. 
From Levey to Sac City, 
From Centreville, via Walnut City and 
Iconium, to Tyrone. 
a Ottumwa, via Ormanville, to Union- 
ville. 
From College Springs to Achison, in Mis- 
soari. 
From Delhi to Hartwick, 
KANSAS. 


From Neodosha, via Sternerton, Jerett, and 
Longton, to Elk Falls. 

From Osborne City, via valley of tbe Sol- 
omon, to west line of the State. 

From Salina, via Lindsburg and Hutebin- 
son, to Pomeroy. 

From Jewell City, via Burr Oaks, to Red 
Cloud. 
a 8 Eureka, via Christiana, to Cottonwood 

alls. 

From Belleplain to Oxford. 

From Jewell City, via Aurora, to Beloit. 

From Concordia, via Aurora, to Cawker 
City, in Mitchell county. 

From Hutchinson, via Sherman Pomeroy, 
to Camp Supply, in the Indian territory. 

KENTUCKY. 

From Mayfield, via Cuba and Dukedom, to 
Dresden. 

From Whitesburg to Prestonburg. 

From Jamestown to Cumberland City. 

From Greensburg, via Vaughn's Store, to 
Edmonton. 

MARYLAND, 
From Cumberland to Bottle Run Tannery. 
From Wolfsville to Smithburg, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


From Oak Bluffs Landing to Edgartown. 
From Greentield to Conwaly]. 


MAINE, 

From East Bradford to South La Grange. 
MICHIGAN, 

From Ionia to Easton. 
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MINNESOTA, 


From Benson to Indian agency at Big 
Stone Lake. . 

From Cosmos, via Birch Coolie, to Beaver 
Falls. 

From Montevidio, via Clastes Falls, to 
Morris. ; 

From Blooming Prairie to Waltham. 

MISSISSIPPI, 


From Brookville to Pickensville. 

From Greenville to Rolling Fork. 

From Cartersville, via Burnt Mills, Bur- 
ton’s, and Hickory Plains, to Marietta. 

From Cold Water, via Taylor's Store, to 
Tunica Bluff. 

From Shubuta to Brookhaven. 

From Hernando, via Eudora, to De Soto 
Front. 

From Iuka to Pikesville. 

From Paulding, via Etahoma and Laconia, 
to Taylorville. 

From Vernon, via Woodbine, to Satartia. 

From Morton to Polkville. 

From Bolton to Brownsville. 


MISSOURI. 


From Crocker to Lima Creek. 
From California, via Jamestown, Prairie 
Houce, Gooches Milla, and Overton, to Roche- 
ort. 
E From Cornelia, via Burnett's Station, to 
Windsor. 
From Nevada to Moundville. 
yaa Linn, via Mount Ariel, to Owen’s 
ills. 
From Little Osage, via Metz, Prior's Creek, 
and Duncan, to Barnesville. 
From O'Fallon to Wellsburg. 
From Wellsburg, via Chain-of-Rocks, to 
Old Monroe. 
From New Hope to Falmouth. 
aoe Georgia, via Galesburg, to Miners- 
ville. 
From Willow Springs, via Richville, to Buf- 
falo City. 
From Columbia, via Stephens’ Store and 
Millersburg, to Fulton. 
From Iberia to Dixon. 
From West Plains, via Speers Mills, to 
Gainesville. 
From West Plains to Mountain Home. 
From Salem, via Carpentersville, Sammens- 
ville, Harlem’s Mills, Cross Koads, aud Layo 
Store, to West Plains. 
From Maysville to Rochester. 
From Frankford, on St. Louis and Keokuk 
railroad, via Spencersburg, to Curryville. 


NEW YORK. 


From Kelloggsville to New Hope. 

From New Bremen, via Beaver Falls, to 
Croghan. 

From Franklinville to Elgin. 

From Panama to North Clymer. 

From Hedgesville to Rathbunville, 

From Masonville, via East Masonville, to 
Sidney Centre. 

From Windham Centre to Jewett. 

From Ellenville to Drown'’d Lauds. 

From Mayfield, via Cranberry Creek, to 
Northville. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


From Harrisville, via Pottersville, to Keene. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
From Mull Store to Happy Home. _ 
From Black River Chapel to Kelley's Cove. 
NEVADA, 

From Austin to Lida. : 

From Montezuma, via Alida, to Gold 
Mountain. 

NEBRASKA. 

From Kearney Station, via Fort Kearney, 
Republican City, to Truesdale and Hays’ City, 
in Kansas. 


From North Platte, via Stockville, to Hays’ 

a in Kansas. 
‘rom Exeter, via Empire, Glengary, and 
Jersey City, to Big Sandy. i sey 
NEW JERSEY. 

From Meshanic, via Allendale and Rock 
Mills, to Blawenburgh. 

From Dover to Mine Hill. 

From Walpack Centre to Branchville. 

OHIO. 

From Frazersburg, via West Carlisle, to 
New Guilford. 

From Mount Airy to New Baltimore. 4 

From Blue Rock to Young Hickory. 

From St. Clair to Calcutta. 

From Whipple to Masterton. 

From Salem Centre, via Danville, to Kyger. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From Harrisonville, via Sype’s Mills and 
Needmore, to Warfordsburg. - 

From Bloomsburg, via Mordansville, Rohes- 
burg, and Stillwater, to Benton. 

From New Brighton, via Bush Creek, to 


Barrisville. 
From Jackson Corners to Philipsburg. 
From Pocono to Houser’s Mills. 
From State Lick, via McVill, to North 
Buffalo. 
From McIntire to Ralston. 
MARYLAND, 
From Fairview to Cearfoss Cross- Roads. 
From Wolfsville to Smithbarg. 
From Middletown to Beallsville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
From Union Court-House, via Burnt Fac- 
tory, to Woodruff. 
From Spartanburg, to Gowansville. 
From Walhalla, via Colonel’s Fork, Bach- 
elor’s Retreat, Orkeney, Snow Creek, and War- 
|| saw, to Walhalla. 


TEXAS, 
From Cleburne to George’s Creek. 
TENNESSEE. 

From Richland Station to Lafayette. _ 

From Brentwood, via Millview, to Hardison. 

From Dover to Tobacco Point. i 

From Waynesboro’, via Copeland, Martin’ s 
Mills, Giles Mills, and Lowryville, to Ham- 
burg. 

From Troy, via Millenville, to Tiptonville. 

From Trezevant, via Mclemaresville, to 
Terry. 


Upper Laurel and Indian Creek, to Jones- 
boro’. 
From Lawrenceburg, via Newburg, to Cen- 
treviile. 
From Lawrenceburg to Waynesboro’. 
VIRGINIA. 
From Summerfield, via Spring Valley, to 


Stepens Creek. k 4 
From Blacksburg, via Prices Fork, to 


Cowan’s Milis. 
From Baptist Valley to Knob. : 
From Independence, via Tongs Gap, Clems 
Branch, and Flat Ridge, to Rye Valley. 
From Laurel Grove to Cartersburg. 
From Buffalo Gap to Deerfield. 
From Mount Airy Depot to Davis's Mill. 
From Martin’s Station to Drapers Valley. 
From Vicker’s Switch to Price’s Fork. 
VERMONT. 
From Marshfield to Cabot. 7 
From Norrisville to South Danville. 
WISCONSIN. 
From Galesville to North Bend. 
WYOMING. 
. From Rawlin’s Springs to Seminole City. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
From Pennsborough to Henry Fings, on 
| Grass run 


From Asheville, via West Fork of Ivy and | 


From Winfield to Scott Depot; on’ Chesa- 
peake and Ohio railroad. ey 
Trom Kanas Ferry to’ Union. ` 
rom Kanawha ©. H., via Copenhavéng 
Mill, to Walton. : Lae 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXXVITI.—An Act for the Construc- 
tion of a Custom-House, Bonded. Ware- 
house, and Post Office at Port Huron, 
Michigan, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houge of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to purchase, at private sale or by 
condemnation, in pursuance of the statute of 
the State of Michigan, a suitable lot of ground 
in the city of Port. Huron, State of Michigan, 
and to cause to be erected thereon a building 
suitable for the.accommodation of the custom: 
house, bonded warehouse, and other Govern- 
ment offices in that city; the lot of land and 
the building thereon, when completed, upon 
plans to be previously made and approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall not exceed 
the cost of two hundred thousand dollars: 
Provided, That no money to be appropriated 
for this purpose shall be available until a valid 
title to the land shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of Michigan shall 
cede its jurisdiction over the same-and relin- 
quish the right to tax or assess the same while 
the United States shall be the possessor 
thereof. ; eal 

Approved, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar, CDXXIX.—An Act appropriating Ten 
Thousand Dollars for a Statue of General 
John A. Rawlins. 


_ Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars be, and is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to procure a life-sized 
statue of General John A. Rawlins, late Sec- 
retary of War, to be placed asa centre-piece 
of a fountain in Franklin ‘square, the design 
to be approved of by the Commissioner. of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, the architect 
of the Capitol extension, and the Librarian 
of Congress. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXXX.—An Act for the Relief of 
certain Indians in the Central Superintend- 
ency. 

Whereas the members of the tribe of Ottawa 
Indians of Blanchard’s Fork and Roche de 
Boeuf have presented their petition earnestly 
requesting that a sale be made of their lands, 
premises, assets, and other property in the 
State of Kansas, and that the proceeds there- 
of be distributed in severalty to the present 
members of said tribe, their heirs or assigns : 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, directed and 
required to have an inventory taken of all the 
lands and appurtenances thereto appertaining, 
remaining unsold, mentioned in the sixth article 
of the treaty between the United States and 
said tribe of Indians, concluded June twenty- 
fourth, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, end proclaimed July twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, or a¢quired, 
held, or controlled under authority conferred 
by said article, including any lands formerly 
trust lands, belonging to said tribe, purchased 
and held by the trustees provided jor in said 
article, including also any land acquired by 
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the trustees of the Ottawa University under 
authority of the twtieth [twentieth] article of 
the treaty of July [February] twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, between the 
United States and the Senecas, mixed Senecas, 
Shawnees, and other Indians, or in any other 
manner; together, also, with the section of 
land reserved under the provisions of said 
article of the treaty aforesaid for the location 
of a school and the appurtenances thereto 
appertaining; also, of all bonds, notes, mort- 
gages, moneys, credits, assets, and other prop- 
erty arising from sales heretofore made of 
lands mentioned in the said sixth article of 
said treaty or from sale of Jands purchased by 
the trustees provided for therein, or from any 
other source, and the said lands, premises, 
appurtenances, bonds, notes, mortgages, cred- 
its, and assets, and other property aforesaid 
shall be inventoried and appraised by three 
commissioners, who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. After the inventory 
and appraisment of said lands, premises, ap- 
purtenances, bonds, notes, mortgages, moneys, 
credits, assets, and other property aforesaid 
as herein provided, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be, and hereby is, authorized and 
required forthwith to take possession for the 
United States, advertise and sell the same 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe: Provided, however, That such ad- 
vertisement shall be inserted once in each week 
for four weeks successively, in a newspaper 
published and having general circulation in 
franklin county, Kansas, and for the same 
length of time in the State paper of Kansas, 
published at the city of Topeka, State of 
ansas: And provided further, That no bid 
shall be accepted which may be less than the 
appraised value of such premises and other 
property; And provided further, That said 
onds, notes, mortgages, credits, personal 
property, and assets shall be sold in separate 
parcels, and the lands shall be sold in parcels 
of not more than one hundred and sixty acres 
each ; and no purchaser shall be permitted to 
ares more than one quarter section thereof. 
pon the payment of the purchase-money of 
said lands upon the terms and conditions 
aforesaid, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
canse to be issued to the purchaser or pur- 
chasers patents for the same. Such lands and 
the whole thereof shall be subject.to taxation as 
other lands in the State of Kansas are taxable, 
notwithstanding any provisions of law hereto- 
fore existing. The said commissioners are 
authorized to examine, under oath, any person 
or persons touching the property, credits, or 
assets hereinbefore mentioned, snd to compel 
the production of such books, or other testi- 
mony as may pertain to the same; and for 
this purpose they are, and each of them is, 
hereby empowered to administer all necessary 
oaths, and the trustees acting under said sixth 
article of said treaty are hereby required upon 
demand, to account to said commissioners tor 
all moneys, property, choses in action or assets, 
of any description that may be now, or at any 
time heretofore has been in their possession 
or or under their control, and the trust created 
by virtue of said article is hereby discharged, 
vacated, and declared at an end; but nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to 
relieve the said trustees, or any of them, from 
any liability incurred in the management or 
disposition of said property or any part 
thereof, 
paid to the several members of the said tribe, 
their heirs or assigns, per-capita; and in caseany 


of the members of said tribe are minors, then | 


such sums of mony as are due or coming to 
them from such proceeds shall be paid te the 


guardian of such minors appointed under the : 
The commis- | 


laws of the State of Kansas. 


The proceeds of such sales shall be | 


sioners to be appointed under the provisions | 


of this act shall receive compensation for their 


services at the rate of five dollars for each day 
actually engaged in the duties herein desig- 
nated, in addition to the amount paid by them 
for actual travel and other necessary expenses, 
and the said sums and expenses shall be paid 
out of the funds arising from the sales of the 
property herein provided to be disposed of. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXXXI.—An Act to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint 
one or more Commissioners to represent the 
Government of the United States at the 
International Exposition of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Fine Arts, to be heldat Vienna 
in eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized. by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint one or more agents to 
represent the Government of the United States 
at the international exposition of agriculture, 
industry, and fine arts, to be held at Vienna 
in eighteen hundred and seventy-three: Pro- 
vided, That such appointments shall not im- 
pose on this Government any liability for the 
expense which they may occasion. 

ÅPPROVED, June 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CDXXXIL—An Act confirming and 
extending a Patent-Right to Levi W. Pond 
and Iau Claire Lumber Company. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the rights described 
in the letters-patent granted on the fourth day 
of August. eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
to Levi W. Pond aud Kau Claire Lumber 
Company, of the county of Hau Claire, and 
State of Wiscousin, and citizens of the United 
States, to an invention therein described and 
referred to, be granted, confirmed, and ex- 
tended to the said Levi W. Pond and Eau 
Claire Lumber Company, their heirs and 
assigns, for the full term of seventeen years 
from the first day of June, cighteen hundred 
and seventy, notwithstanding that said inven- 
tion may have been to some extent possessed 
and enjoyed by the public prior to the date of 
the application for said letters-patent, which 
was filed on the twenty-third day of January, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, said inven- 
tion so granted and confirmed being described 
in said letters and application as an “im- 
proved device for sheering booms—letters- 
patent number eighty thousand six hundred 
and sixty-three, dated August fourth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight—Levi W. Pond, of 
Hau Claire, Wisconsin, assignor to himself 
and Eau Claire Lumber Company, of same 
place:’’ Provided, That all rights and privi- 
leges heretofore sold and granted by said 
patentees to make, construct, use, or vend the 
said invention, and not forfeited by the pur- 
chasers or grantees, shall inure to, and be en- 
joyed by, such purchasers or grantees respect- 
ively as fully and upon the same conditions, 
during the period hereby granted, as for the 
term that did exist when such sale or grant 
was made. 

Src. 2. That any person who had, more 
than two years prior to the date of the appli- 
cation for said letters-patent, bona fide erected 
or constructed any such machine or structure 
for the purpose of putting said invention into 
use in any of its modifications, shall have and 
enjoy the right of using said invention in any 
such specific machine or structure so actually 
erected more than two years prior to the date 
of said application for said letters-patent as 
aforesaid, in all respects as though this act 
had not been passed: Provided, however, That 


no person without grant or license from said | 


patentees, or their assigns, shali have or enjoy 

by. virtue of this act any other or greater 

privileges or rights than be would have œ 

enjoy.if this act had not heen passed. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cumar. CDXXXIUI.—An Act to provide for 
the erection of a Building suitable for the 
use of the United States Courts, Post office, 
and other necessary Goverument Offices, at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


‘Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of ihe 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be erected a suitable build- 
ing with a fire-proof vault extending to each 
story, at Raleigh, in the State of Norih Carolina, 
for the use and accommodation of the courts 
of the United States, post office, and other 
offices of the Government. And for such 
purpose there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, one hundred thousand dollars, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who shall cause proper 
plans and estimates to be made, so that the 
whole expenditure for the ereetion and com- 
pletion of the said building shall not exceed 
the sum hereby appropriated. 

Aprroven, June 18, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXXXIV.—An Act amendatory of 
an Act approved March second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, entitled © An Act 
amendatory of ‘Au Act to provide a tempo- 
rary Government for the Territory of Mon- 
tana,’ approved May twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four.” 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stules of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first section of 
an act approved March second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, entitied “An act amend- 
atory of ‘An act to provide a temporary 
government for the Territory of Montana,’ ap- 
proved May twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
aud sixty-four,” so far as relates 10 incorpora- 
tions which have been, or which may hereafier 
be, created and organized for ihe business of 
mining, manufacturing, or other industrial 
pursuits, on the construction or operation of 
railroads, wagon-roads, irrigating ditches, and 
the colonization and improvement of lands in 
connection therewith, or for colleges, semin- 
aries, churches, libraries, or any benevolent, 
charitable or scientific association, aad for all 
rightful subjects of legisiation consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, under 
the general incorporation laws of any Terri- 
tory of the United States, shall be construed 
as having authorized and as authorizing the 
Legislative Assemblies of the Territories of 
the United States, by general incorporation 
acts, to permit persons to associate together 
as bodies-corporate for purposes above named. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Canar. CDXXXV.—An Act to reimburse the 
State of Nevada for Expenses incurred 
while a Territory in purchase of a Prison 
and in support of United States Couris. ` 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized aud 

directed to pay, out of any fands in ibe Treas- 


ury nob otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
sixty thousnud dollars, to be received in fall 
payment of ail claims against the United 


States for expenses incurred by said Territory 
of Nevada. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 
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Caar. CDXXNVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
certain bribes of Tadians in the Northern 
Superintendency. 

Be ttenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
vesentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That with the cousent and 
concurrence of the Omaba tribe of Indians, 
expressed in open council in. the usual man- 
ner, the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
hereby is, authorized to cause to be surveyed, 
if necessary, a portion of their reservation in 
the Siate of Nebraska, not exceeding fifty 
thousand acres, to be taken from the western 
part thereof, and to be separated from the 
remaining portion of said reservation by a line 
running along the section lines ffom north to 
south. ‘The said lands so separated shall be 
appraised by three competent commissioners, 
one of whom shall be selecred by said Omaha 
tribe of Indians in open council, and the other 
two shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Afier the survey and appraisment 
of said lands, as herein provided, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall be, aud hereby is, 
authorized to offer the same for sale for cash 
in band; and sealed proposals, duly invited 
by public advertisements, shall be received for 
the same for tracts not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres each, and also for the 


entire body offered; and he shail be, and; 


hereby is, authorized to accept the proposal 
for the entire tract, or the highest bids for 
separate tracts, whichever shall. be deemed 
best tor the interests of the Indians: Provided, 
That no bids for separate tracts shall be ae- 
cepted which may be less than the appraised 
vaiue of such tract, nor less than one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre; or for the 
, entire tract which shail be less than the aggre- 
gate appraised value of the same, nor less than 
one dollar and twenty-five cents peracre. The 
proceeds of such sale shall be placed to the 
credit of said Indians on the books of the 
‘Treasury of the United States, and bear inter- 
est at the rate of five per centum per annum, 
payable semi annually, except such portion 
thereof as the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of the President of the United 
States, may deem necessary to be expended 
for their immediate use in improving and 


fencing farms, building houses, purchasing | 


implements of agriculture and live stock, and 
in establishing and supporting schools: Pro- 
vided also, That not more than twenty-five 
per centum of the principal of the aggregate 
amount of sales of said lands shall be expended 
in any one year: Provided, That no sate shall 
be approved unless the average sales of each 
of said parcels of said laud shail be at least 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre. 

Sec. 2, That with the consent and concur- 
rence of the Pawnee tribe of Indians, expressed 
in open council in the usual manner, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized to cause to be surveyed, if necessary, a 
portion of their reservation in the State of 
Nebraska, not exceeding fitty thousand acres, 
to be taken from that part of said reservation 
lying south of Loup Fork. 
surveyed shall be appraised by three compe- 
tent commissioners, one of whom shall be 
selected by the said Pawnee tribe of Indians 
in open council, and the other two shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Alter the survey and appraisement of said 
lands, as herein provided, the Secretary of the 
Interior shal! be, and hereby is, authorized to 
offer the same for sale, for cash in hand, in the 
same manner and with the same restrictions 
as provided in the first section of this act re- 
lasing to the Omaha lands; and the proceeds 
of such sale shall be placed to the credit of 
said Indians on ibe books of the Treasury of 
the United States, and bear interest at the 
rate of five per centum per annum, payable 


The said lands so į 


it 


i 


semi-annually, except such portion thereof as 
the Sceretary of the Interior. with the ap- 
proval of the President of the United States, 
may deem necessary to be expended for their 
immediate use, as directed in the said first 
section of this act. 

Sec, 8. That with the consent and concur- 
rence of the Otoe and Missouria tribe of In- 
dians, expressed in open council in the usual 


| manner, the Secretary of the Interior be, and 


hereby is, authorized to cause to be surveyed, 
if necessary, a portion of their reservation 
lying in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, 
not exceeding eighty thousand acres, to be 
taken from the western part thereof, lying 
west of the Big Blue river, part of said traet 
lying in the State of Nebraska, and part lying 
in the State of Kansas. The said lands so 
surveyed shall be appraised by three compe- 
tent commissioners, one of whom shall be 
selected by said Otoe and Missouria tribe of 
Indians in open council, and the other two 
shali be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. After the survey and appraisement 
of said lands, as herein provided, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall be, and hereby is, 
authorized to offer the same for sale, for cash 
in hand, in the same manner and with the 
same restrictions as provided in the first sec- 
tion of this act relating to the Omaha lands; 


andthe proceeds of such sale shall be placed. 


to the credit of said Indians on the books of 
the Treasury of the United States, and bear 
interest at the rate of five per centum per 
annum, payable semi-annually, except such 
portion thereof as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, with the approval of the President of 
the United States, may deem nécessary to be 
expended for their immediate use, as directed 
in the said first section of this act, 

Sec. 4. That with the consent and concur- 
rence of the Sac and Fox of the Missouri tribe 
of Indians, expressed in open council in the 
usual manner, the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and hereby is, authorized to cause to be sur- 
veyed, if necessary, a portion or the whole 
of their reservation in the State of Nebraska, 
containing about sixteen thousand acres. The 
said lands so surveyed shall be appraised by 
three competent commissiouers, one of whom 
shall be selected by said Sac and Fox of the 
Missouri tribe of Indians in open council, and 
the other two shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. After the survey and 
appraisement of said lands, as herein provided, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be, and 
hereby is, authorized to offer the same for 
sale, for cash in hand, in the same manner 
and with the same restrictions as provided in 
the first section of this act relating to the 
Omaha lands; and the proceeds of such sale 
shall be placed to the credit of the said In- 
dians on the books of the Treasury of the 
United States, and bear interest at the rate 
of five per centum per annum, payable semi- 
annually, except such portion thereof as the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the approval 
of the President of the United States, may 
deem necessary to be expended for their im- 
mediate use, as directed in the said first sec- 
tion of this act, or for their removal to the 
Indian territory or elsewhere, in case they 
desire to remove. 

Sec. 5. That in all patents of lands sold 
under authority of this act, there shall be in- 
serted a clause forever prohibiting the sale of 


| intoxicating liquors on said lands, under pain 


of forfeiture of title thereto; and due notice 
of this provision shall be given in the adver- 
tiscment offering said lands for sale, 

Sec. 6. That the commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, under 
the provisions of this act, shall receive com- 
pensation for their services at the rate of eight 
dollars for each day actually engaged in the 


duties herein designated, in addition to the 


amount paid by them for actual travelling and 
other necessary expenses, 


APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXXXVII.—An Act to grant the 
Right of Way through the Public Lands to 
the Hastern Nevada Railroad Company. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That for the purpose of 
aiding the Eastern Nevada Railroad Company, 
the same being a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Nevada, to construct 
and operate a railroad from the town of Elko 
to the town of Hamilton City, all in Nevada, 
the right of way through the public lands be, 
and the same is, hereby, granted to said East- 
ern Nevada Railroad Company, its successors 
and assigns, for the construction of a railroad 
as proposed ; and the right is hereby given to 
said corporation to take from the public lands 
adjacent to the line of said road material for 
the construction thereof. Said way is granted 
to said railroad to the extent of one hundred 
feet in width on each side of said road where 
it may pass through the public domain; also, 
all necessary ground for station buildings, 
workshops, depots, machine-shops, switches, 
side-tracks, turn-tables, and water stations, 
not to exceed twenty acres, not mineral lands, 
for each ten miles of the entire length of said 
road: Provided, That the right herein granted 
shak not preclude the construction of other 
roads through any cañon, defile, or pass. 

Sec. 2. That the acceptance of this act by 
the said Eastern Nevada Railroad Compeny 
shali be signified in writing, under the corpor- 
ate seal of said company, duly executed pur- 
suant to the direction of its board of directors 
first had and obtained, which acceptance shall 
be made within one year afier the passage 
of this act, and not afterward, and shall be 
deposited with the Secretary of the Interior; 
and within the same period the said company 
shall also file with said Secretary of the Inte- 
rior a map of the definite location of the entire 
line of the road, and the said Secretary shall 
thereupon take the requisite steps, by with- 
drawal or otherwise, to protect said right of 
way: Provided, however, That the entire line 
of said road, in manner in accordance with its 
charter, shall be fully completed within two 
years from date of approval of this act, or in 
default thereof, the right of way hereby granted 
i shall be forfeited and revert to the United 
States. : 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


— 


RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—Joint Resolution donating certain Gen- 

demned Cannon for a Soldiers’ Monument. 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America iu 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, if the same 
can be done without detriment to the Govern- 
ment, to issue and deliver six condemned can- 
non aad twenty-four cannon balls to the cor- 
porate authorities of the town of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of aiding in 
the erection of a soldiers’ monument at that 
place. 

APPROVED, January 16, 1872. 


No. 2.—Joint Resolution to authorize the 
Erection of a Colossal Statue of the late 
Admiral Farragut. 

Beitresolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 

Congress assembled, That the Committees on 
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Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives be, and they 
are hereby, instructed to inspect all models 


for a colossal statue of the late Admiral Far- | 


ragut that may be presented to them on or 
before the first of January, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three, and select therefrom, within 
thirty days thereafter, the one that in their 
judgment shall be the most faithful likeness 
in form and feature, and the most appropriate 
to commemorate the deeds and character of 
the said Admiral; and that the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed to 
contract with the sculptor who shall have pre- 
pared the model so selected, for a colossal 
statue of the said Admiral, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand dollars, to be erected 
in Farragut square, in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, or in such other place 
as he may designate: Provided, That if no 
such model shall be presented on or before 
the time designated which the said commit- 
tees shall agree upon as a work of art entirely 
‘worthy as a tribute of the nation to the naval 
hero whose memory it is proposed to com- 
memorate, they may reject any and all so pre- 
sented, and report the fact to their respective 
Houses. : 
APrrovED, April 16, 1872. 


No. 3.—Joint Resolution granting Condemned 
Cannon for the erection of a Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument at Mound City, Hlinois. 

Resolved bythe Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and is hereby, authorized to deliver to 
the Governor of the State of Illinois four 
pieces of condemned brass cannon, and thirty 
round shot of proper size, to be used in the 
erection of a soldiers’ monument at Mound 
City, Illinois. 

APPROVED, April 22, 1872, 


No. 4.—Joint Resolution appointing Commis- 
sioners to inquire into Depredations on the 
Frontiers of the State of Texas. 


Whereas there are complaints of many dep- 
redations having been committed for several 
years past upon the frontiers of the State of 
Texas, by bands of Indians and Mexicans 
who crossed the Rio Grande river into the 
State of Texas, murdering the inhabitants or 
carrying them into captivity, and destroying 
or carrying away the property of the citizens 
of said State; asalso that bands of Indians 
have committed and continue to commit like 
depredations on the property, lives, and liberty 
of the citizens along the northern and north- 
western frontiers of said State: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to appoint three persons to 
act as commissioners to inquire into the extent 
and character of said depredations, by whom 
committed, their residence, or country inhab- 
ited by them, the persons murdered or carried 
into captivity, the character and value of the 
property destroyed or carried away, from what 
portions of said State, and to whom the same 
belonged. 

Sec. 2, That it shall be the duty of said 
commissioners, or a majority of them, as soon 
as practicable, to proceed to the frontiers of 
said State, and take the testimony, under oath, 
of such witnesses as may appear before them, 
after having given notice forten days previous, 
by publication in the nearest newspaper, of 
the time and place of their meeting, of all 
such depredations, when, where, by, and upon 
whom committed, and shall make up and trans- 
mit to the President full reports of their said 
investigations. 

Sec. 8. That said commissioners shall be 
entitled to and receive as compensation for 
their services the sum of ten dollars per day 


each, and their travelling expenses to each, 


for and during the time they shall be engaged | 


in said service; and the sum of six thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, to pay the expenses of said investigation 
and said commissioners. 

APPROVED, May 7, 1872. 


No. 6.—Joint Resolution providing for a more 
effective system of Quarantine on the South- 
ern and Gulf Coasts. 


Whereas experience has proved that the 
present system of quarantine on the southern 
and Gulf coasts is inefficient to prevent the 
ravages of yellow fever in the cities and towns 
of that’section: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and is hereby, directed to detail one or 
more medical officers of the regular Army, who 
shall, during the coming: season, visit each 
town or port on the coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Atlantic coast, which is subject or 
liable to invasions of yellow fever, and shall 
confer with the authorities of such port or 
town, with reference to the establishment of a 
more uniform and effective system of quaran- 
tine, and who shall ascertain all facts having 
reference to the outbreaks of this disease in 
such ports or towns, and whether any system 
of quarantine is likely to be effective in pre- 
venting invasions of yellow fever, and, if so, 
what system will least interfere with the inter- 
ests of commerce at said ports; and shall 
make, also, a detailed report on this subject 
to the Secretary of War, through the Surgeon 
General, on or before the assembling of the 
third session of the Forty-Second Congress, 
in December, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two. 

APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 
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PRIVATE ACTS OF THE FORTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


OF THE ° 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Second Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
Monday, the 4th day of December, A. D. 1871, and was adjourned without day on Monday , the 10th day of 


June, A. D. 1872. 


S. 


ULYSSES 


GRANT, President. Scuuvrer Corrax, Vice President and President of the Senate. 


Henry B. ANTHONY 


was elected President of the Senate pro tempore on the 23d day of February, A. D. 1872, and so acted until 
the 26th day of the same month; he was again elected as such officer on the 8th day of June, A. D. 1872,- 
anl so acted until the end of the session. James G. BLAINE, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


` 


. 


the United Siates, and lor other purposes.” i 
Be itenucted bythe Senateand House of Rep- ii 
resentatives of the United states af America in ! 
Congress assembled (tio thirds of each House | 


concurring therein), Vhatthe named. J. Jobe, 


of Catoosa county, in the State of Georgia, | 
which appears in the act approved March | 
seven, eighiven hundred and seventy, entided | 
“An act to relieve certain persons therein i 
named from the legal and political disabilities i 
imposed by the fourteenth amendinent of the |, 


Constitution of the United States, and for 
other purposes,’ aud which, in the bil that 


was passed by the said Senate and Louse of » 
tatives, was written T, J. Jobe, but ` 


Represe 
which was in the enrolied bill erroneously 
writen S. J. Jobe, be and the same is hereby 
corrected and changed to F. J. Jobe. 


Sec. 2. This act shall be in force from and © 
~: resentatives of the United Siates of America in į 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War | 
“is hereby authorized to issue, without charge, 

to certain soldiers of the general mounted 
ervice, United States Army, sufficient cloth- | 


after its passage. 
APPROVED, January 30, 1872, 


Cuar. XVIL—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah Evans. 

Be itt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentattves of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, lhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the provisions and limitations of the pen- | 
sion laws, the name of Sarah Evans, mother | 
of L. G. Evans, late sergeant company K, 


| Cuar. XLVIT.—An Act for the Relief of | 


twenty-first United States infantry, and pay | CH: ` eli 
Francis A. Eastman, Postmaster at Chicago, | 


her a pension from the passage of this act, | 


and to continue daring life. 
Approvep, February 7, 1872. 


A. Smith, 


Be it enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- | 
resentatives of he Uniled States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That. the Secretary ot the | 
‘Treasury is hereby directed to pay the sum of | 


six hundred and forty dollars and seventy i a 
and stamped euvelopes sold up to the eighth 


ceuts to Mrs. dolia A. Smith, administratrix 
of the estate of the late Charles B. Smith, 


823 


formerly receiver of public moneys, acting as 
disbursing agent at Brownsville, Nebraska; 


Cuar. XXVII.—An Act granting to James D. 
Dana the use of certain Plates. 


| islands. 


Approvend, March 2, 1872. 


Cuar. XLI.—An Act to reimburse certain 
Soldiers for loss of Clothing by Fire at 
Chicago. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


or the money value thereof, toreplace the 
mount lost by each of them during their 
forts to subdue the fire in Chicago: Pro- 
vided, That the total value of such clothing 


| shall not, in the aggregate, exceed the sum of 
one hundred and thirty dollars. 


AprroveD, March 11, 1872. 


Minois. 
Beitenactedby the Senateand Houseof Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Cuar. XXVIL—An Act for the Relief of Julia | 
| ing officers of the Post Oce Department be, 


Congress assembled, That. the proper account- 


and they are hereby, authorized to setile the 
accounts of Francis A. Eastman, postmaster at 
Chicago, and to credit him with so much of 
the amount of the postal receipts of said office, 
including money received for postage-stamps 


day of October, eighteen hundred and seventy- 


General shall be satisfied from the proofs far- 
ii nished him will cover the losses actually 


i incurred. 
i APPROVED, March 12, 1872. 


i| Cuar. L.—An Act granting a Pension to Bliz- 
n abeth Kenyon. 
|| Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
H resentatives of the United Statesof America in 
|! Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
i| directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
| to the provisionsand limitations of the pension 
|! laws, the name of Elizabeth Kenyon, depend- 
ent mother of John T. Kenyon, late a private 
in company A, first regiment Rhode Island 
cavalry. 

APPROVED, March 14, 1872. 


| 

H 

H 

| 

| 

| 

4 

i Cuar. LI.—An Act granting a Pension to 

jl Joseph Montgomery. 

|| Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 

i Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

| directed to place on the peusion-roll, subject 

to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 

sion laws, the name of Joseph Montgomery, 

| late a private in company F, fifteenth regi- 

i| ment Iowa volunteers. 

| Approvep, March 14, 1872. 


Cuar. LIL.—An Act for the Relief of Jacob 
H. Ela. 
| Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, (bat the Secretary of the 
i! Interior is hercby authorized to adjust and set- 
i tle the account of Jacob H. Ela, late United 
States marshal for the district of New Hamp- 


H 
H 
| 
i 
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shire, and pay him such sum as shall be found 
justly due for transporting three rebel lieuten- 
ants of the Navy from the African squadron for 
the suppression of the slave trade, from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, to. Fort ba Fayette, 
out of the fund for the suppression of the slave 
trade. : 
APPROVED, March 14, 1872. 


Cuar. LXL—An Act for the Relief of Ben- 
jamin Vanniman. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue to Benjamin Vanniman, of 
Greene county, Ohio, two ten-forty bonds for 
five hundred dollars each, with interest cou- 
pons, falling due after September first, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, under act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, in lieu 
‘of two ten-forty bonds of. like amounts, with 
-coupons, &¢., numbered four thousand three 
hundred and twenty-two and‘four thousand 
three, hundred and twenty-three, issued under 
‘said act, and which, as the property of said 
Benjamin Vanniman, were, between the first 
and fifteenth of September, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, destroyed by rats: Provided, 
That before issuing said new bonds, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall require a sufficient 
bond of indemnity, securing the Government 
against the presentation of the bonds alleged 
to have been destroyed. 

Avproven, March 22, 1872. 


Cuar. LXTIT—An Act for the Relief of Pre- 
emption Settlers in the State of California. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all bona fide pre- 
emption claitnants who may have filed their 
declaratory statememts, prior to the passage 
of this act, upon any of the public lands in the 
State of California, shall have one year from 
and after the passage of this act in which to 
make proof and payment of their respective 
claims. 

Approvep, March 22, 1872. 


Cuar. LXIV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Joseph Bryant. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United Stules of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Joseph Bryant, late a 
private in company E, fifty fourth Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers, and to pay him a pension 
from and after the passage of this act. 
Avproved, March 22, 1872. 


Cuar, LAVIL—An Act granting a Pension 
to George J. St. Louis, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitation of the pension 


laws, the name of George J. St. Lonis, late a |i 
private in company A, thirty-third regiment | 


iHlinois volunteer infantry, to take effect from 
the passage of this act. 
Approved, March 27, 1872. 


Cuar. LXVII. —An Act granting a Pension 
to Margaret Coggins, widow of Philip Cog- 
gins. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Mrs. Margaret Cog- 
gins, widow of Philip Coggins, private. of 
company A, eleventh regiment Massachusetts 
volunteers. 
APPROVED, March 27, 1872. 


Cuar. LXIX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Hlizabeth H. Morgan. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Elizabeth H. Morgan, 
widow of Peleg: W. Morgan, late an ensign in 
the United States Navy, and to pay her a 
pension from and after the passage of this act, 
during her widowhood. 

APPROVED, March 27, 1872. 


Cuar. LXX.—An Act for the Relief of Miss 
Keturah Cole. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized io 
issue registered bonds of the act of March third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, dated July 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, with 
interest from July first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, to Miss Keturah Cole, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in lieu of her five-twenty coupon 
bonds of alike amount, numbered one hundred 
and twelve thousand seven hundred and forty- 
six and one hundred and twelve thousand seven 
hundred and forty-seven, for five hundred 
doilars each, and one hundred fifty-two thou- 
sand two hundred forty-nine, one hundred fifty- 
two thousand two hundred and fifty, two hun- 
dred twenty-three thousand two hundred and 
eight, two hundred twenty-three thousand two 
hundred and nine, and two hundred twenty- 
three thousand two hundred. and ten, of one 
thousand dollars each, which have been badly 
mutilated by mildew, and parts of each bond 
have been destroyed: Provided, That before 
issuing said new bonds the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall require a sufficient bond of 
indemnity, securing the Government against 
the presentation of any missing portions of them 
alieged to be destroyed; and shall also require 
the remaining portions of said bonds to be 
surrendered to the ‘Treasury Department, 

APPROVED, March 27, 1872, 


Cmar. LX.XI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Hannah Gray. 

Be ti enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to piace on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Hannah Gray, widow 
of Thomas Gray, late a private in company F, 
eleventh regiment Tennessee cavalry, and the 
mother of three children under sixteen years 
of age dependent on her for support. 

Approved, March 29, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXVI. — An Act relating to the 
Capture of the Albemarle. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the prize case of 
the rebel iron-clad man-of-war Albemarle 
shall be taken up and re-examined by the 
proper United States court, that the captors 
may obtain an appraisal such as is required by 
the prize laws of Congress. 

APPROVED, April 1, 1872. 


“il 


Cuar. LXXVIT.—An Act to pay William P, 
Preston the sum therein mentioned, 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reseniatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid out of 
the l'reasury of the United States, to William 
P. Preston, the sum of fourteen hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars and ninety-three cents, the 
same being for his expenses in contesting the ~ 
seat of J. M. Harris, of Maryland, in the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. 
APPROVED, April 1, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Margaret Nyce. ; 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Ntates of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is bereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, tbe name of Margaret Nyce, mother 
of William Nyce, late a private in company 
“K,” of the one hundredth Ohio volunteers, 
to take effect from the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Approved, April 2, 1872. 


Cuar. LXXXITX.—An Act for the Relief o 
Thomas B. Valentine. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep+ 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the ninth circuit 
court of the United States, of California, be, 
and hereby is, authorized and required to hear 
and decide upon the merits, the claim of 
Thomas B. Valentine, claiming title, ander a 
Mexican grant to Juan Miranda, to a place 
called the Rancho Arroyo de San Antonio, 
situate in the county of Sonoma, and State of 
California, in the same manner, and with the 
same jurisdiction, as if the claim to the said 
tract of land had been duly presented to the 
board of land commissioners under the provis- 
ions of the act entitled ‘‘ An act to ascertain 
and settle the private land claims in the State 
of California,” approved March third, eight- 
een hundred and fifty-one, and an appeal had 
been duly taken from their decision to the dis- 
trict court of California, by the said Thomas 
B. Valentine. 

Src. 2, That on the said hearing any testi- 
mony heretofore taken before the said board 
of commissioners, in relation to said claim on 
behalf of the said claimant, or of the United 
States, may be read, subject to all just excep- 
tions to its competency ; and additional testi- 
mony, on either part, may be taken, under the 
order and direction of said circuit court, as to 
the validity and extent of said claim. 

Sec. 3. Thatan appeal shall betaken from the 
final decision and decree of the said circuit court 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
by either party, in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the tenth section of said act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, within 
six months after the rendition of such final de- 
cision ; and a decree under the provisions of 
this act, in favor of said claim, shall not affect 
any adverse right or title to the lands described 
in said decree; but in lieu thereof, the claim- 
ant, or his legal representatives, may select, 
and shali be allowed, patents for an equal 
quantity ofthe unoceupied and unappropriated 
public lands of the United States, not mineral, 
and in tracts not less than the subdivisions 
provided for in the United States land laws, 
and, if unsurveyed when taken, to conform, 
when surveyed, to the general system of Uni- 
ted States land surveys; and the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, shail be 
authorized to issue scrip, in legal subdivisious, 
to the said Valentine, or his Jegal representa- 
tives, in accordance with the provisions of this 
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act: Provided, That no decree in favor of 


gaid Valentine shall be executed nor beof any | 


force or effect against aay person or persons ; 
nor shall land scrip or patents issue as bere- 


inbefore provided, unless the said Valentine | 


shall first execute and deliver to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office a deed con- 
veying to the United States all his right, title, 
and interest to the lands covered by said 
Miranda grant. 

APPROVED, April 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XCIE.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Frederick A. Garlick, of Cortland County, 
New York. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to place 
the name of Frederick A. Garlick, of Cort- 
land county, New York, upon tbe pension- 
roll, at the rate of fifteen dollars per month, 
to commence from the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 


Cuar. XCIII.—An Act granting a Pension to |: 


Willam H. Bridges. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, aud he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William H. Bridges, late a 
private in company A, fourteenth Indiana vol- 
unteers, and to pay him a pension from the 
passage of this act. 

APPROVED, April 4, 1872. 


Cuar. XCIV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah Whiting. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentativesuf the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Lhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisiousand limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Sarah Whiting, widow of 
Joseph B. Whiting, late a second heutenant in 
the twenty-sixth regiment Massachusetts vol- 
unreers. 

Approven, April 9, 1872. 


Cuar. XCV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Captain Henry M. Scott. 


Beit enacted bythe Senate and Houseaf Rep- jj 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled. That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and be is hereby, authorized and 
directed to piace on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Henry M. Scott, late a 
captain in company “A,” seventeenth regi- 
ment of Indiana volunteers, to take effect 
from the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 


Cuar.XCVIL—An Act placing the name of 
Theodore S. Comparet on the Pension: Roll. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interor be, aud is hereby, directed to place 
on the pension-roll the name ef Theodore 5. 
Comparet, late first lieutenant and quarter- 
“aster of the one hundred and forty-second 
idiana volunteers, at the rate of twelve dol- 
rs and seventy-five cents per month, subject 
> the conditions and limitations of the pension 
wa, and to commence on the passage of this 
the 
APPROVED, April 12, 1872. 


7 
i 


i Cuar. XCVUI.—An Act granting a Pension 
Í Margaret Lee. 

| Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
i resentatives of the United States of America in 
ress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
| to to the provisions and limitations of the 
; pension Jaws, the name of Margaret Lee, 
; mother of David Lee, late a private in com- 
| pany B, fourteenth Ohio volunteers, and to 
pay her a pension from and after the passage 
: of this act. 

| APPROVED, April 12, 1872. 


| ; 
| Cuar. C.—An Act for the Relief of Battelle 
and Evans. 
| Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
i resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Court of Claims 
is hereby authorized and directed to again 
take up, hear, and passupon the claim of Bat- 
telle and Evans, for cattle and beef sold and 
delivered by them to the United States for the 
; use of the Army, in the year eighteen hundred 


| 
l 
H 
i 
f 
| 
| 
| 
í 
i 
| 
| 
j 


i and sixty-two, which claim is in suit in said 
| court; and said suit shall be adjudged upon 
its merits, and without respect to -he lapse of 
) six years since the cause of action accrued, 
but within six years since the final decision of 
the accounting officers thereon. 

APPROVED, April 15, 1872. 


Crap. Cl.—An Act for the Reliefof F. B. 
| Brayton. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
 resentatives of the United States of America in 
: Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
| eral be, and hereby is, authorized and directed 
| to credit (as of the twenty-fourth day of May, 
| anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-eight) 
| to F. B. Brayton, postmaster of Mount Morris, 
i Ogle county, in the State of Ilinois, the sum 
| of three hundred and fifteen dollars, in con- 
| sideration of the loss of that amount in post- 
| age-stamps robbed from his post office in 
| Mount Morris, without his fault or negligence. 
| Approvep, April 16, 1872. 


Cuar. CV.—An Act for the Relief of James 
T. Jobnston, of Alexandria, Virginia. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That to remedy an error 
of tact in a certain bill (H. R. No. 1867) for 
| the relief of James T. Johnston, which bere- 
| tofore passed both Houses at the present session 
| of Congress, and was returned April first, 


|! eighteen hundred and seventy-two, by the 
|! President of the United States, without his 
f approval, on account of such error, the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury be authorized and directed 
| to pay to James T. Johnston, of Alexandria, 
| Virginia, out of any money in the Treasury 
| 

{ 

i 

i 


not otherwise appropriated, the amount of the 
proceeds of the sale for taxes due to the 
United States, without interest, of lot number 

i one hundred and sixty-two, on Prince street, 
and legal charges; said sale having been made 
by the tax commissioners of the United States 
of direct 


under the laws for the collection 


taxes. as as 
APPROVED, April 17, 1872. 


ar. CVL—An Act to confirm the Title 
See: Jobn Boyer to certain Lands therein 

described. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the ütle of John 


Alexandria, Virginia, less all taxes, costs, į 


Boyer to the sonth half of northwest quarter 
and northeast quarter of southwest quarter of 
| section thirty-four, township thirty-three, range 
twenty- eight west, one hundred and twenty 
acres, in the district of lands subject to: loca- 
tion at Springfield, Missouri, be, and: is here- 
by, confirmed; and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall cause to be issued to the said John 
Boyer a patent for said land on bounty-land 
warrant location thirty-nine thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-six, one hundred and twenty 
acres, act March third, eighteen hundred. and 
fifty-five, first correcting the location papers 
and records to cover the aforesaid tracts. 
Approven, April 17, 1872. 


Cuar. CVII.—An Act for the Relief of George 
H. Rupp. ‘ 


Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to George H. Rupp, of Obio, 
or his legal representative, out of any money 
in the Treasury Department not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of one hundred dollars; 
which payment shall be in full of his claims 
for loss of United States Paymaster Vrooman’s 
check, number four thousand seven hundred 
and thirteen, stolen from the United States 
| mails, but never presented for payment: Pro- 
| vided, That before the payment of the above- 
named sum, the Secretary of the ‘Freasury 
shall require from the said George H. Rupp a 
sufficient bond of indemnity against the future 
presentation of the above-named check. 

Approved, April 17, 1872. 


Cuar. CVIII.—An Act for the Relief of Slu- 
man S. Bailey, Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for the Fourth District of Michigan. 


Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized, in 
adjusting the accounts of Sluman 8. Bailey, 
collector of internal revenue for the fourth 
district of Michigan, to credit him with the 
sum of one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and twenty-three cents. that being 
the amount of money not recovered which was 
stolen from the safe of Leach and Bates, of 
Grand Traverse county, Michigan, on the 
night of September twenty-third, eighteen han- 
dred and sixty-seven, and which said money 
was deposited for safe-keeping therein by Wil- 
liam H. Fife, deputy collector of internal rev- 
enue, and for which amount said collector 
Sluman S. Bailey is responsible to the Treas- 
ury of the United States: Provided, That it 
shall then still appear that the theft of said 
money was without the collusion, privity, or 
fault of the said collector. 

APPROVED, April 17, 1872. 


Cuar. CIX.—An Act for the Relief of Peck, 
Van Hook, and Company. 

Be ttenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
|| Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to remit and release to Peck, Van 
Hook, and Company, of Harrison county, 
State of Kentucky, the internal revenue tax 
of fifty cents a gallon assessed on twenty-three 

thousand one hundred and twenty-nine gal- 
l| lons of whiskey, in bond in their warehouse, 
| at Cynthiana, Kentucky, and before sale de 
stroyed by fire on the twenty-fourth day of 
| June, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. 
APPROVED, April 17, 1872. 
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Cuar. CX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Margaretta Becker. 

Beit.enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the limitations and provisions of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Mrs. Margaretta 
Becker, widow of Leopold Becker, late cap- 
tain company D, twenty-fourth regiment IHi- 
nois infantry, and to pay her a pension at the 
rate of twenty dollars per month from and 
after the passage of this act, and to continue 
during her widowhood. 

J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Received by the President April 6, 1872. 


[Noru py rue DerartMent or Srate.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his appro- 
val, and not having been returned by him to 
the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become a law with- 
out his approval. ] 


Cuar, CXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Cathron and Maguire, Bankers and Brokers, 
of the City of Rome, Georgia. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to accept the compro- 
mise offered by Messrs. Cathron and Maguire, 

ankers and brokers, of the city of Rome, in 
the State of Georgia, in full forall taxes levied 
against them on the amount of notes of the 
said city, paid out by them after the first day 
of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and 
prior to the first day of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one. 

APPROVED, April 23, 1872. 


Canar. CXVIL—An Act to remove the charge 
of Desertion against Daniel Orner, late Pri- 
vate in Company H, Ninety-First Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Whereas Daniel Orner, late a private in 
company H, ninety-first regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers, stands charged on the rec- 
ords of the Adjutant General’s office with 
desertion ; ; 

And whereas the said Daniel Orner was on 
duty with his regiment until after the surren- 

er of Lee, in April, anno Domini eighteen 

hundred and sixty-five, and left his regiment 
“cause of severe illness, and because he 
shared in the general belief that the war had 
then closed, and was absent from his regiment 
but eight hours, and afterward died from the 
cflects of the disease contracted in the line of 
his duty: Therefore, 

; Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Adjutant Gen- 

eralis hereby authorized and directed to remove 

the charge of desertion against Daniel Orner, 
ate private in company H, ninety-first regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania volunteers. 

APPROVED, April 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CXX.—An Act for the Relief of 
i: Augustine Bacon. 

, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

ougress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 


eral is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
to Augustine Bacon the sum of four hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars and sixty-nine cents, 
for services as route agent on route number five 
thousand six hundred and seventy-four, per- 
formed under appointment by the Postmaster 
General in eighteen hundred and sixty-five 
and eighteen hundred and sixty-six, which 
amount is due said Bacon, as appears by the 
books of the Post Office Department, and 
remains unpaid in consequence of the inability 
of said Bacon to take the test-oath, as pre- 
scribed by act of July second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two; and the same shall be 
paid out of any moneys of the Post Office De- 

partment not otherwise appropriated. 

J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 

and President of the Senate. 


Received by the President April 18, 1872. 


[NOTE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF Srate.—-The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his ap- 
proval, and not having been returned by him 
to the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become a law with- 
out his approval. ] 


Cuar. CXXI.—An Act for the Relief of cer- 
tain Settlers on the Public Lands in Iowa 
under the provisions of the Homestead 
Laws. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the homestead ap- 
plicatious of the following persons, made at 
the land office at Sioux city, Iowa, to enter, 
under the provisions of the homestead laws, 
the following lands designated herein by the 
number of entry, date, and name of applicant, 
with description of lands, namely: 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five, Antoine Fortuna, July sixth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest 
quarter of section thirty, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-eight, William J. Hoare, July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar- 
ter of section thirty-four, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-four, DeWitt Collins, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
ae twenty-two, township ninety-five, range 
orty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five, Joshua W. Hoyt, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter of 
um twenty-two, township ninety-five, range 
orty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-one, Louis J. McCalla, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
section four, township ninety-three, range 
thirty-nine ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight, Hiram C. Wheeler, July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar- 
ne of section eight, township ninety-four, range 
orty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-one, Julius C. Doling, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter 
of section eighteen, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two, Thomas B. Nott, July first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southwest quarter 


of section fourteen, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-eight, T. Edward Sprague, July first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southwest quarter 
of section twenty-two, township ninety-four, 
range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, William M. Breyfogte, July first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar- 
ter of section twenty, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; f 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-one, Joseph S. Barmore, June twenty- . 
eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy, south- 
east quarter of section fourteen, township 
ninety-four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seven, Horace. E. Hoagland, June twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast 
quarter of section thirty-six, township ninety- 
four, range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifteen, Jesse H. Wright, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
ter of section ten, township ninety-four, range 
forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighteen, Nathan Miller, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar-. 
pe of section four, township ninety-four, range 
orty; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-eight and one half, Richard H. Waers, 
June eighteenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty. southwest quarter of section tventy-six, 
township ninety-five, range forty; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
forty-nine, William G. Virgil, June seven- 
teeuth, eighteen hundred and seventy, south- 
east quarter of section twenty-eight, township 
ninety-five, range forty ; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-seven, Edward Nisson, June seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
ter of section eight, township - ninety-four, 
range thirty-nine; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
forty-five, Russell M. McLain, June seventh, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, north half of 
northeast quarter and east half of northwest 
quarter of section two, township ninety-three, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
fourteen, George Yored, June third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, northwest quarter of 
section thirty-two, township ninety-four, range 
thirty-nine; 

Number three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-six, Norman S. Toban, June first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
ter of section four, township ninety-four, range 
orty; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
one, Tracy S. Knapp, June first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, southeast quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-two, township ninety-four, range 
forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-six, Herman Tiffany, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter 
of section thirty-four, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-two, Lavina Davis, July fifth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, west half of souchwest 
quarter of section twenty six, township ninety- 
four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-nine, Ashel B. Chrysler, July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northeast quar- 
tor of section eight, township ninety-four, range 
orty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two, Ralph Dodge, July fifth, eighteen 
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hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
section eighteen, township ninety-four, range 
forty; 

Number three thousand six handred and 
eighty-six, Granderson Pitsenberger, July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. southeast quar- 
ter of section eight, township ninety-four, 
range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
geventy-nine, Aaron French, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter 
of section tweuty, township ninety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy, Charles L. Ward, July second, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northwest quarter 
of section twelve, township ninety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-four, John M. Casey, July first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter 
of section thirty-two, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 


Number three thousand six hundred and | 


fifty-four, McAllen Green, July first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter 
of section twenty-six, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 


Number three thousand six hundred and | 


fifty-nine, Wayland M. Bunce, duly first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter 
of section twenty-two, township ninety-four, 
range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-two, Lemuel C. Boughton, June twenty- 
eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy, north- 
east quarter of section fourteen, township 
ninety-four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
twenty seven, Charles A. West, June twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy, south- 
west quarter of section two, township ninety- 
four, range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hondred and 
thirteen, William H. Wiltse, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 
ter of section four, township ninety-four, range 
orty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
four, Edward C. Brown, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 
ter of section thirty, township ninety-four, 
range thirty-nine. 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixteen, Joseph Manley, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 
ter of section six, township ninety-four, range 
orty; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five, John R. Pamphrey,June seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northeast quar- 
ter of section twenty-four, township ninety- 
four, range forty. . 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
eighty-one, Daniel Tuttle, June tenth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southwest quarter 
of section twenty-eight, township ninety-four, 
range forty; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
eighteen, Charles W. Shook, June third, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northwest quarter 
of section eighteen, township ninety-four, 
range thirty-nine ; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
twelve, Michael O’ Niel, June third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
section thirty-two, township ninety-four, range 
thirty-nine ; 

Number three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-seven, Henry C. Sperry, June first, 
sighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
bes of section two, township ninety four, range 
orty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sighiy-seven, Martin D. Wheeler, July fifth, 
aighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 


| 


ter of section eight, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

_Number three thousand six hundred and 
ninety three, Isaac L. Rerick, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, west half of north- 
west quarter of section twenty-eight, township 
ninety-four, range forty ; 


Namber three thousand six -hundred and | 


ninety, Wylis B. Morse, July fifth, eighteen 
handred and seventy, southeast quarter of 
section twenty-two, township ninety-foar, 
range forty; 

. Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-three, Thomas Downing, July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest 

uarter of section eighteen, township ninety- 
our, range forty ; 

_Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty, Louis B. French, July fifth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, northwest quarter. of 
section twenty-two, township ninety- four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
thirteen, Albert Burnside, June third, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southwest quarter 
of section eighteen, township ninety-four, range 
thirty-nine ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-one, William M. Squires, July second, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northeast quar- 
ter of section thirty-four, township ninety- 
five, range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-five, Hugh Waers, July first, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, northwest quarter of sec- 
tion twenty-six, township ninety-five, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-five, Jasper N. Burroughs, July first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
ter of section twenty, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty, Homer Webster, July first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-two, township ninety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight, Joseph Winslow, June twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred- and seventy, north- 
west quarter of section two, township ninety- 
four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
five, Henry C. Hoagland, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar: 
ter of section twenty-six, township ninety- 
four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventeen, George Rogers, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest 
quarter of section ten, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fourteen, John B. Judd, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest 
gaite of section six, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-six, Charles E. Hil, June seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest 
quarter of ra eee! township ninety- 
four, range thirty-nine ; 
OW bes three thousand five hundred and 
thirty-one, Joel Riggs, June eighth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
section four, township ninety-four, range 
forty ; 

O Yamber three thousand five hundred and 
twenty-eight, John Bahan, June fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 
ter of section thirty-two, township ninety-five, 

e forty; 

PN aber ee thousand four hundred and 
twenty-one, Thomas J. Alexander, June third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar- 


ter of section thirty-four, township ninety- 
four, range forty ; 

_Number three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-eight, Philip H. Emery, June. first, 
eighteen bundred and seventy, northeast quar- 
ter of section ten, township ninety-four, range 
forty; and j 

Number three thousand six hundred: and 
seventy-seven, Alanson C. Bean, July fiftb, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest 
quarter of section thirty-four, township ninety- 
five, range forty, be, and the same is hereby, 
declared valid and of as full force as if said 
applications had -been made subsequent to 
July sixth, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and seventy, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the homestead laws: Provided, 
That this act shall not prejudice any adverse 
claim to any of said lands existing at the 
times said homestead applications were made: 
And provided further, ‘That no question aris- 
ing out of any change or proposed change of 
line of any railroad company, or the limits of 
its land grant, shall be construed as affected 
by the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, April 25, 1872, 


Cuar. CXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
; Asa M. Trimble. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That tbe Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Army be, and he is hereby, directed 
to allow and pay to Asa M. Trimble, late first 
lieutenant and regimental quartermaster of 
the sixty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, out of 
the appropriation for the pay of the Army, 
the difference between the pay of quarter- 
master sergeant and that of second lieutenant 
and regimental quartermaster, from the first 
day of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-two 
to the ninth day of October, eighteen hundre 
and sixty-two, inclusive, he having actually 
acted in the capacity of such second lieutenant 
and regimental quartermaster during that 
time, and having received therefor only the 
pay of a quartermaster sergeant, 

Approved, April 26, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXIII.—An Act for the Relief of R. 
Nelson Gere. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to can- 
cel the contract entered into by R. Nelson 
Gere, of the city of Syracuse, New York, in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
for building a breakwater in the harbor of 
Oswego, in said State of New York, and to 
release said Gere therefrom. 

APPROVED, April 26, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
a Isaac B. Kinkead. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Iep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Army be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to pay to Isaac B. Kinkead, late a cap- 
tain in the seventy seventh regiment Ohio 
volunteers, out of any money appropriated for 
the pay of the Army, the full pay and allow- 
ances of a captain of infantry, from the thirty- 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, to the eighteenth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 


J. G. BLAINE, 
of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Vice Presidentof the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


Speaker 


| Received by the President, April 15, 1872, 
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[NOTE BY THR DEPARTMENT or Stare.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
and not having. been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated 

` within the time prescribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become a law with- 
out his approval, ] 


Cuar. CXXVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Martin Watkins, of East Windsor, Connec- 
ticut. i 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americu in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue two new bonds of fifty dollars each, with 
coupons from that of January first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine to Martin Watkins, of 
Kast Windsor, Connecticut, in place of two 
coupon bonds of fifty dollars each, numbered 
twenty-eight thousand five hundred and sixty 
and twenty-eight thousand five hundred and 
sixty-one, respectively, act of March third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, and issue of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, which said 
bonds above named were destroyed by flood: 
Provided, That before issuing the new bonds 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall require 
a sufficient bond of indemnity securing the 
Government against the presentation of the 
aforesaid bonds alleged to have been de- 
stroyed. 

Apvproven, April 29, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXVHI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Frances A. McKinney. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shall be paid, 
out of any appropriation heretofore or here- 
after to be made for the paymentof salaries and 
expenses of the judges and courts ofthe United 
States, to Mrs, Frances A. McKinney, widow 
and relict of John M. McKinney, late judge 
of the United States district court for the south- 
ern district of Fiorida, who died of yellow fever, 
October thirteen, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, contracted in discharge of his official 
duties, the full amount of one year’s salary of 
the office held by her husband at the time of 
of his death. 

APPROVED, April 29, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXXIT.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Eliza Whiting. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Eliza Whiting, widow of the 
late Brevet Brigadier General Henry Whiting, 
and pay her a pension, to commence from the 
passage of this act. 

APPROVED, May 2, 1872. 


Cnar. CKXXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
_ to Wiliam Lutchison, minor sou of Joseph 
Hutchison, deceased. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William Hutchison, minor 
son of Joseph Hutchison, deceased, of which 
minor, Cicero Sims, of Clintoncounty, Indiana, 
is guardian. 

Approvep, May 2, 1872, 


Cuar. CXXXV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Mary Armstrong. 

Bett enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Mary Armstrong, widow of 
Thos. Armstrong, of first battery of Vermont 
light artillery. 

APPROVED, May 2, 1872. 


Cuar. CKXXVI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to John Carbaugh, a Private of Company A, 
Forty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. ; 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘that the Secretary of the 

Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 

to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of John Carbaugh, a private 
of company A, in the forty-sixth regiment 

Pennsylvania volunteers. 

ApproveD, May 2, 1872. 


Cuar. CXXXVII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to the minor children of Frederick F. Day- 
ton, deceased. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the peusion-roll, s ibject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the names of the minor children under 
sixteen years of age of Frederick F. Dayton, 
late private in company I’, eleventh regiment 
Indiana volunteers, as in the case of a widow 
unmarried, 

ApproveD, May 2, 1872. 


Cuar. CRXXVUHI.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to the minor children of Amanda M. 
Ritchey. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and’ he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the names of the minor children 
under sixteen years of age of Amanda M. 
Ritchey, deceased, widow of Powers Ritchey, 
late a contract surgeon in the United States 
Army. 

APPROVED, May 2, 1872. 


Cmar. CL,—An Act for. the Relief of G. 
S. Baker, of Maryville, Missouri, for the 
reissue of a certain Bond. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue a new bond for fifty dollars, with cou- 
pons from and including that of July first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, to G. 8. 
Baker, of Maryville, Missouri, in place of a 
five-twenty coupon bond, for a like amount, 
number ninety-two. thousand seven hundred 
and eleven, act of March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five, issue of July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, said bond having 
been destroyed by mutilation: Provided, That 
before issuing the new bond the Secretary of 
the Treasury shail require a sufficient bond of 
indemnity, securing the Government against 
the presentation of the bond alleged to be lost. 

APPROVED, May 9, 1872. 


1 
H 
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Cuar. CLI.—An Act for the Relief of Robert 
Williams, jr., Collector Third District, Ohio. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be authorized and 
directed, in settling the accounts of Robert 
Willams, jr., collector of internal revenue, 
third district, Ohio, to credit and allow to him 
such sum as they shall find was stolen from 
his safe in beer, cigar, and internal revenue 
stamps, by burglars, on the night of July third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine: Provided, 
That there shall first be deducted from said 
sum so stolen the amount recovered by said 
Robert Williams, jr., and that nothing shall 
be allowed for expenses in recovering the 
same: And provided further, That such ac- 
counting officers shall be satisfied, by compe- 
tent testimony, that all such stamps were stolen 
without any default or negligence on the part 
of said Williams or his agents. 

APPROVED, May 9, 1872. 


Cuar. CLIV.—An Act directing the proper 
Officers in the Treasury Department to credit 
John Seys, of Ohio, the sum therein men- 
tioned. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers in the Treasury Department. be, 
and they are hereby, directed to audit and 
allow to John Seys, of Ohio, formerly minis: 
ter resident and consul general of the United 
States at Liberia, in the final adjustment and 
settlement of his accounts as such minister, 
the sum of eleven hundred and sixty-one dol- 
lars and sixty-four cents, it being the amount 
of his salary as minister for the period of one 
hundred and six days, occupied by him in 
coming to the United States and returning to 
Liberia, in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

APPROVED, May 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CLY.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Elizabeth Harding. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension- roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Elizabeth Harding, 
mother of Jasper H. Harding, late a private 
in company A of the seventy-sixth regiment 
of Pennsylvania volunteers, to take effect from 
the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, May 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXVIL—An Act authorizing the issue 
of Clothing to certain enlisted men of Com- 
pany B, Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to issue 
clothing in lieu of and equal in value to that 
lost by those enlisted men of company B, of 
the fourteenth regiment of infautry, whose 
quarters in the barracks at Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming Territory, were destroyed by fire on 
the morning of the sixth day of February, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 


Cuav. CLXVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
George C. Haynie. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States af America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral is hereby directed to pay to George C. 
Haynie, late captain of company A, second 
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regiment North Carolina mounted infantry, 
outof any money appropriated for the pay of 
the Army, ihe full pay and allowances of a 
captain or infantry, from the fifreenth day of 
September, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
to he sixteenth day cf August, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty five. 
APPROVED, March 15, 1872. 


Cuar CLAVILL.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Sarah MeNana. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the Uniled Slates of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the | 


Interior be, aud he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension roll, subject | 
j 


to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion Jaws, the name [of] Sarah McNana, 
widow of James McNana, deceased, late a 
private in company ©, first regiment of Ver- 


mont artillery, and the names of their children | 


under sixteen years of age, and pay them a 
pension from the passage of this act. 
Avprovep, May 15, 1872. 


Cuar. CXC.—An Act for the Relief of Charles 
F. Tracy. 


Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of ihe United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of fourteen 
thousand six hundred and fifty dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 


moneysin the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 


priated, to enable the Secretary of the Inte- 

rior to indemnity Charles F. Tracy for losses 

by depredations commitied by Apache Indians 

in May, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Ciar. CXNCI.—An Aer for the Relief of Robert 
L. Ð. Burchfield. 


Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


reseniadives of the United States of America tn | 
|! Congress assembled, That H. C. Christopher, 


Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral is hereby directed to pay to Robert L. D. 


Burehtietd, late second lieutenant of company | 


D,thed North Carolina mounted infantry, out 
ot any money appropriated for the pay of the 
Arty the fuil pay aud aliowances of a second 
lieutenant of infantry from the first day of Jan- 
uary, tighteen hundred and sixty-five, to the 
eighth day of August, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. 
Approvep, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCIT.—An Act for the Relief of Fannie 
M. Jackson, of Tennessee. 

Pett enacted by the Senate and Louse of Rep- 
reseulalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to Fannie M. Jackson, of the State of Tennes- 
sue, the sum of fourteen hundred dollars, being 
in iuil for twelve bales of cowon seized by 
agents ot the Treasury Department, soid, and 


the proceeds covered into the Lreasury of the || 


United States. 
APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CCVUL—aAn Act for the Relief of 
William Nixon, of West Virginia. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand Hause of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States af America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Preasury is hereby directed and required to 
yay to William Nixon, ef West Virginia, out 
ot suy money in the lreasury not otherwise 
appre pristed, the sum of five hundred and 
seyertonine dollars and sixty-three cents, the 
same being the amount found dae the said 
Wiliam Nixon on the tweiith day of January, 


Cighteen hundred and sixty-six, for carrying |} 


the mail prior to that time under contract with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
| 
i 


i 
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the Post Office Department, but which was 
not called for by him until the balance of the 
fund for the payment of such claims was cov- 
ered into the Treasury in pursuance of the law 
in that regard made and provided. 

Approvep, May 23, 1872, 


Cuar. CCIX.—An Act to Appropriate to 
Henry Clay Williams a sum of Money 
found due him on the adjustment of. his 
Accounts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars be, and the same hereby is, appro- 
priated to Henry Clay Williams, the same 
being a balance due him upon the adjustment 
of his accounts as receiver of the land office 
at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Approved, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CCX.—An Act for the Relief of Robert 
A. Mayo, of Richmond, Virginia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to pay to Robert A. Mayo, of Rich- | 


mond, Virginia, the sum of one thousand five 
hundred and seven dollars and fifty-nine cents ; 
the same to be in full of balances due him on 
account uf reservation bills for tobacco fur- 
nished the United S:ates Navy Department, 
under contract existing during the years eight- 
een hundred and sixty and eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one. 
APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXI.—An Act for the Relief of H. C. 
Christopher, G. W. Beard, C. A. Uber, 
Edward Stiles, and N. H. Lamdin. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


G. W. Beard, C. A. Uber, and Edward Stiles 
shall, from and after the passage of this act, 
be entitled to and receive, while on the retired 
list, the pay of retired second assistaut engin - 
eers in the Navy. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to appoint N. H. 
Lamdin, at the foot of the active list, a second 
assistant engineer in the United States Navy. 

APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXII.—An Act for the Relief of S. B. 
Mitchell, George W. Mitchell, Jchn W. 
Mitchell, and William Webster. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, hat there be paid, outof 


| any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 


propriated, to S. B. Mitchell, George W. Mitch- 
ell, and John W. Miicheil, the owners of the 
schooner ‘Thomas J. Frazier,” sunk while 
in the service of tbe United Siates by a shot 
from the United States frigate ‘ Congress,” 


during the engagement between the said " Con- 
gress” and the rebel vessel * Merrimac,” the 


sum of two thousand five hundred and ninety- 
two dollars and eighty-seven cents, that being 
the amount paid by the owners for repairing 


the said schooner ‘ Thomas J. Frazier,” and | 


the sum of four bundred and sixty-six dollars 
and fifty cents to William Webster for raising 
the sme. 


Approven, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Jumes F: doy. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House af Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
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: Treasury is 


Treasury be directed to deliver to James F, 
Joy possession of the premises purchased by 
him September fifih, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, known as the marine hospital and 
grounds, at Chicago, Hlinois, and to pay said 
Joy, out of any moneys in the ‘Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, interest from Septem- 
ber fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, at 
the rate of six per.centum per annum, upon 
one hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, 
being the amount paid by said Joy to the Uni- 
ted States for said premises two years:previous, 
and that such interest shall be so paid until 
delivery of said premises shall be made. 
Approveb, May 25, 1872. 


Cuar. COXV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Elizabeth O’ Neill. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Elizabeth O’ Neill, depend- 
ent mother of John O’ Neill, late a privaie in 
company I, United States mouuted rifles, and 
pay her a pension from and after the passage 
of this act. 

APPROVED, May 25, 1872. 


' Cuar. COXVI.—An Act for the Relief of J. 


Ross Browne, late Mivister to China. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay to J. Ross Browne, late 


| minister of the United States to China, the 


sum of three thousand. seven hundred and 
seventy-four dollars and eleven cents, in full 
compensation for the period from the eleventh 
day of April to the fourth day of August, both 
inclusive, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, at 
the rate of his salary while wai-ing for orders 
and in transit to China; and the furthersum of 
two thousand one hundred and thirty-four dol- 
lars, in full compensation for certain extra 
expenses incurred by him while discharging 
his duties as minister. 
APPROVED, May 25, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXVIE.—An Act for the Relief of 
Wiiliam Blanchard. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid out of 
the Treasury, from any money not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of two hundred and 
nineteen dollars and sixteen cents, being the 
amount paid by said Blanchard to witnesses 
by him detained at Melbourne, Australia, to 
be sent to the United Siates, to testify in rela- 
tion to an alleged murder committed on board 
the American ship Herbert. 

APPROVED, May 25, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXXH.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Martha L. House Russell. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


i resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
hereby directed to pay, from any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs, Martha 
L. House Russell. formerly Martha L. House, 
the sum of eleven thousand six hundred and 
seventy five dollars, in full compensation for 
the losses sustained by her in the Jatter part 
of December, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
and the early part of January, eighteen hun- 


dred and sixty-three; by the appropriatiou and 
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use by the Union forces, for the benefit of the 
wounded at the battle of Stone river, and for 
use at the hospitals of forty-four bales of cot- 
ton, twenty thousand pounds of seed cotton, 
her house supplies, and beds, bedding, cloth- 
ing, carpets, cotton cloth, and wine, being the 
sum ascertained to be due her by a board of 
claims organized by the War Department. 
APPROVED, May 27, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
L. Merchant and Company. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, required to pay 
L. Merchant and Company the sum of three 
thousand seven hundred dollars, that being the 

rice at which their steam-tug Neafie was sold, 
by Col[o]uel E. S. Allen, assistant quarter- 
master, on March second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six. 

ArrRovED, May 27, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Milo Pratt. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Milo Pratt, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of two thousand dollars, upon his 
executing to the United States a full release 
of all further claim for or on account of a con- 
tract made with him, in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, by the quartermaster’s department, 
for furnishing coal. 

Avproven, May 27, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXXV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Martha A. Brooks. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Martha A. Brooks, widow 
of John W. Brooks, late asergeantin company 
I, sixty-sixth regiment Ohio volunteers. 

Approved, Mey 27, 1872, 


Cuar. CCXXX.—An Act granting a Pension to 

the widow of the late Admiral Farragut. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized to place 
the name of Virginia L. Farragut, widow of 
D. G. Farragut, deceased, late Admiral of the 
United States Navy, on the pension roll, and 
allow and pay her from the interest on the 
Navy pension fund a pension at the rate of 
two thousand dollars per annum, from and 
after the passage of this act. 

Approvep, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXXI.—An Act for the Relief of the 
children of Otway H. Berryman, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
usteby, authorized and directed to allow and 
pay to Mrs. Columbia N. Payne, Mrs, Alice 
Bromwell, Calvert O. Berryman, and William 
M. Berryman, children of Otway H. Berry- 
man, deceased, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars 
and two cents, being the amount of losses sus- 


t 
| 


tained by said Otway H. Berryman while com- 

manding and acting as purser of the United 

States schooner Onkahye: Provided, That 

the same shall not exceed the amount which a 

purser would have received for performing the 

same duties on board of said vessel. 
APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


` 


Cuar. CCXXXII.—An Act for the Relief of . 


the children of O. H. Berryman, deceased, 
and others. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay to Mrs. Columbia N. 
Payne, Mrs. Alice Bromwell, Calvert O. Ber- 
ryman, and William M. Berryman, children 
of Otway H. Berryman, deceased, and the 
other officers and crew of the United States 
schooner Onkahye, the sum of twenty thousand 
six hundred and sixty-four dollars and sixty- 
nine cents, being the balance of the prize- 
money obtained by the capture of the bark 
Laurens by the said schooner in the year eight- 
een hundred and forty-eight; and that said 
sum of twenty thousand six hundred and sixty- 
four dollars and sixty-nine cents be distributed 
among said officers and crew in such propor- 
tion as shall be designated by the Secretary 
of the Navy, according to the provisions of 
the sixth section of the act of April twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred, entitled “ An act for 
the [better] government of the Navy of the 
United States.” 

Approvep, May 28, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXXVI.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Margaret Riley. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the the name of Margaret Riley, widow 
of Charles Riley, late private in company B, 
twelfth regiment Kentucky volunteer cavalry, 
and pay her a pension from and after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Approveb, May 29, 1872. 


Cuar. COXXXVII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Nathan Morgan. 


Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Nathan Morgan, late a 
private in company | of the fortieth regiment 
lowa volunteer infantry, to take effect from the 
passage of this act. 


ApproveD, May 29, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of the heirs of the late Captain B. R. Per- 
kins, of the United States Army. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, That one year’s pay and 


'allowauce be, and the same are hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to be paid to the heirs 
of Captain B. R. Perkins, late of the Uni- 


| ted States Army, being the amount to which 


he would have been entitled had he received 
notice that he was honorably mustered out prior 
to his death. 

APPROVED, May 29, 1872. 


1 


Cuar. CCXLVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Jobn Potts, Chief Clerk of the War Depart- 


ment. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two ~ 
thousand dollars be paid to John Potts, chief 
clerk of the War Department, for services as 
disbursing clerk, at the rate of two hundred 
dollars per annum, from the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated: Provided, That it shall be lawful 
hereafter to pay for such services, at such rate, 
whether such clerk shall have been appointed 
from class four, or from a higher grade, any 
existing law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

ApproveD, May 31, 1872, 


Cuar. CCXLVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
the United States Express Company. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue and deliver, or cause to be issued 
and delivered, to the United States Express 
Company, a joint stock association, having its 
principal place of business in the city of New 
York, or to its assigns, new bonds in lieu of 
the following described bonds of the United 
States of America, heretofore issued in pursu- 
ance of the several acts authorizing the same, 
which original bonds were destroyed by fire on 
the New York and Erie railroad on the thir- 
tieth day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, while in the possession of said ex- 
press company for transportation, namely: 
first, of United States bonds, commonly known 
as sixes of eighteen hundred and eighty-one, 
issued in pursuance of the act of Congress of 
July seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, eleven of the denomination, respectively, 
of one thousand dollars, and numbered eleven 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-six, four- 
teen thousand six hundred and seventy-eight, 
twenty-three thousand one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine, five thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three, twenty thousand four hundred 
and sixteen, forty-two thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-one, forty-two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-two, forty-two thousand 
two hundred and eighty-three, forty-two thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-four, forty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-five, forty- 
two thousand two hundred and eighty-six ; 
five of the denomination, respectively, of one 
hundred dollars, and numbered eighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred aud twenty-six, eighteen 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight, ten 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-five, twenty- 
four thousand five hundred and fifty-four, 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and fiity- 
three; secondly, of United States bonds, com- 
monly known as sixes of eighteen hundred 
and eighty-one, issued either under the act of 
July seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, or of March third, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, four of the denomination, respect- 
ively, of one hundred dollars, and numbered 
four thousand two hundred and forty-three, 
five thousand three hundred and seventy-one, 
six thousand nine hundred and sixty-two, six 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-three; thirdly, 
of United States six per centum bonds, com- 
monly described as five twenties, issued in 
pursuance of an act of Congress passed June 
thirtie:h, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. ten 


| of the denomination, respectively, of five hun- 


dred dollars, and numbered fifteen thousand 
six hundred and forty-five, fifteen thousand 
six hundred and forty six, twelve thousand 
two hundred and seventy-six, twelve thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five, twelve thousand 
two hundred and eighty-one, twelve thousand 
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iwo hundred and seventy eight, four thousand 
Eve hundred and thirty-one. seven thousand 


one hundred and twenty-eight, ten thousand 


and unery, twelve thousand two hundred and | 


seventy-nine; fourthly, of United States bonds, 
commonly known as five-twenties, issued in 
pursuance of the act of Congress of March 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, two of 
the devomination, respectively, of five hun- 
dred duilars, and numbered eleven thousand 
nine hundred and forty-six, eleven thousand 
nine hundred and forty-seven. Said new bonds 
shail be issued under the acts in pursuance of 
which the destroyed bonds were, respectively, 
issued, or other equivalent issues under other 
laws, and shall have attached to them interest 
coupons, except for those that were due and 
payable previous to January thirtieth, eighteen 
huudred and sixty-six. 

sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to pay to the United 
States Express Company aforesaid the amount 
which would have been due upon the follow- 
ing described Treasury notes of the United 
States of America at the time when, under the 
acts of Congress and the regulations of the 
Treasury Department, said notes could re- 
spectively have been presented for payment, 
or conversion into bonds of the United States, 
inciuding, in such payment, all the coupons 
due up to such time, except those that were 
due aud payable previous toJanuary thirtieth, 
eigbteeu hundred and sixty-six, and adding 
interest at the rate of six per centum per an- 
num upon the principal of said noies, from 
said tume, when they could have beeu pre- 
sented as aforesaid, until the passage of this 
act, namely: first, of Treasury notes of the 
issue of August fifteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty tour, designated as seven-thirties, 
two of the denomination of five hundred dol- 
lars, respectively, and numbered forty-six 
thousand six hundred and one, one hundred 
sixty-four thousand two hundred and seventy, 
one of the denomination of one hundred dol- 
lars, and numbered three hundred seventy-one 
thousand and ninety-three; secondly, of Treas- 
ury notes of the issue of June fifteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-five, designated as 
seven-thirties, twelve of the denomination, 
respectively, of five huudreddoilars, and num- 
bered one hundred sixty-eight :housand three 
hundred and sixty-eight, one handred twenty- 
two thousand and ninety, seventy-seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and seveuty-five, seventy- 
seven thousand seven hundred aud seveuty- 
Six, seventy-seven thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-nive, seventy-seven thousand 
seven hundred and eigity, five hundred and 
forty-two, seventy-three thousand nine bundred 
aud five, forty seven thousand eight hundred 
and twenty, forty-seven thousand eight huu- 
dred and twenty-one, one hundred thirty-three 
thousand six hundred and eiyhty-four, fifty- 
two thousand seven hundred and twenty-six ; 
eight of the denomination, respectively, of 
one bundred dollars, aud numbered one hun- 
dred forty-one thousand one Lundred and six, 
three buudred thirty-six thousand six hundred 
and thirty-three, three hundred thirty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-four, three hun- 
dred thirty-six thousand six hundred and thirty- 
five, three hundred thirty-six thousand six hun- 
dred and thiriy-six, one hundred forty-nine 
thousand three hundred and sixteen, two hun- 
dred thirty-one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two, one hundred twenty six thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-six; twenty of tbe 
Genom-nation, respectively, oi hilly dollars, and 
nuimbe ed ove hundred eigbty-ibree thousand 
two houdred and ninety-three, one hundred 
eg y- uree thousand two buudred aud ninety 
tour, vne hundred eighty-three thousand two 
hundred ana ninety-five, one hundred eighty- 
three thousand two hundred and ninety-six, one 
hundred eighty-three thousand two hundred 


and ninety-seven, one handred eighty-three 
thousand two hundred and ninety eight, ove 
hundred eighty-three thousand two hundred 
and ninety-nine, one hundred eighty-three 
thousand three hundred, one bundred eighty- 
three thousand three hundred and one, one 
hundred eighty-three thousand three handred 
and two, one hundred eighty-three thousand 
three hundred and three, one hundred eighty- 
three thousand three hundred and four, one 
hundred eighty-three thousand three hundred 
and five, one hundred eighty-three thousand 
three hundred and six, one hundred eighty- 
three thousand three hundred and seven, one 
hundred eighty-three thousand three hundred 
and eight, one hundred’ eighty-three thousand 
three hundred and nine, one hundred eighty- 
three thousand three hundred and ten, one 
hundred eighty-three thousand three hundred 
and eleven, one hundred eighty-three thousand 
three hundred and twelve; thirdly, of Treas- 
ury notes of tbe issue of July fifteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-five, designated as 
seven-thirties, thirteen of the denomination, 
respectively, of one hundred dollars, and 
numbered three hundred twenty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-five, three 
hundred twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-six, three hundred twenty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, 
three hundred twenty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-five, three hundred twenty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and sixty-six, 
three hundred twenty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven, three hundred twenty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight, 
three hundred twenty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-nine, three hundred twenty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and seventy, 
three hundred twenty-eight thousand seven 
bundred and seventy-one, three hundred 
wwenty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-two, three hundred twenty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-three, three 
hundred twenty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-four; ten of the denomina- 
tion, respectively, of fifty dollars, and num- 
bered three hundred forty-four thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight, three hundred 
forty-five thousand four hundred and: fifty- 
four, one hundred seventeen thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-three, one hundred thirty- 
six thousand three hundred and niuety-six, 
three hundred thirty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-one, three hundred fifty-four 
thousand and forty-six, two hundred thirty- 
three thousand nine hundred and fifteen, 
twenty three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three, seventy-six thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-four, fourteen thousand four 
hundred and seventy-six, all of which said 
‘Treasury notes were destroyed by the said fire 
mentioned in the first section of this act, 
while in the custody of said express company 
for transportation. 

Sec. 8. That before the payment of the 
notes and issue of the new bonds mentioned 
in this act, the United States Express Com- 
pany shali execute and deliver, or cause to be 
executed and delivered, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury such bond of indemnity, pay- 
able to the United States of America, with 
sufficient sureties, to be approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as may be required by 
him or by the regulations of the Treasury 
Department. 2 

ApproveD, May 31, 1872. 


l 


Cmar. COXLVIIL—An Act for the Relief of | 


Albert Wieland. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in settling the account of Albert Wieland, 
contractor fay carrying the mail on route num- 


| 


ber thirteen thousand six huadred and ninety- 

two, from Du Luth to Pigeon River, shall 

allow double the contract price for the winter 

months, viz., from November fifteenth to Ma 

fifteenth, for the term of his contract. ` 
APPROYED, May 81, 1872. 


Cuar. COXLIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Cecilia Barr, widow of William Barr. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid, ont 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of one thousand dollars, 
to Mrs. Cecilia Barr, widow of Wiiliam Barr, 
in consideration of the valuable information 
and services of the said William Barr, ren- 
dered to the forces of the United States in the 
harbor of Savan[n Jah in the winters of eight- 
een hundred and sixty-one and eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

APPROVED, May 31, 1872, 


Cuar. CCL.—An Act for the Relief of Charles 
A. Weidner. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be authorized and directed to pay to 
Charles A. Weidner, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of six thousand dollars, being the amount due 
bim for columns, bases, girders, wrought iron 
bars for cell gratings, column and other pat- 
terns, and draining and plumbing work, made 
and done by him for the erection of the new 
jail in the District of Columbia, by virtue of 
and under a certain contract made between 
O. H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior, 
and the said Charles A. Weidner, under au- 
thority of the act of Congress approved July 
twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
and the joint resolution approved March ap- 
proved March second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, concerning said jail, and for dam- 
ages suffered by the said Charles A. Weidner 
for non-compliance by the United States of its 
part of thecontract : Provided, The same shall 
be accepted in full satisfaction for all claims 
whatsoever onaccount thereof: And provided 
further, That tne said columns, bases, gird- 
ers, bars, and patterns shall be the property of 
the United States. 

ApproveD, May 81, 1872. 


Cuar, CCLI.—An Act for the Relief of B. C. 
Pressley. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congressassembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed, in 
settling the accounts of B. C. Pressley, late 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States at 
Charlestown, South Carolina, to allow to the 
said Pressley a credit of two hundred and one 
dollars, interest on the publie debt paid by the 
said Pressley in July, eighteen hundred and 
sixty, and of which payment the vouchers 
have been lost. 

APPROVED, May 31, 1872, 


Czar. CCLIT.—An Act for the Relief of the 
widow of D. Jay Brown, deceased. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Phat there is hereby 
appropriated the sum of two bundred and fitty 
dollars, which sum the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to pay, out of any moueys not 
otherwise appropriated, to the widow of D. 
Jay Brown, in fall compensation for the claim 
made by the deceased against the Uuited 
States for services rendered as their agent in 
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visiting various parts of Europe to collect 
information on the production, manufacture, 
and commerce of the flax and wines of that 
country, and to obtain seeds, cuttings, and so 
forth, under instructions from the Commis- 
sioner of the Patent Office dated April six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 
APPROVED, May 81, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Joseph Segar, of Virginia. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled,. That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed and 
required to pay to Joseph Segar, of Virginia, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars, the same being the balance still due 
him, after deducting what he has heretofore 
received, for the use and occupation of his 
farm in Elizabeth City county, Virginia, by 
the Army of the United States, during the 
late rebellion. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Phoebe Hepburn. 


Whereas it is alleged that Phoebe Hepburn 
was the owner by purchase and assignment of 
the following bounty-land warrants, issued 
under the act of March three, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, to wit: numbers sixty-nine 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, fifty- 
nive thousand four hundred and nineteen, 
eighty-six thousand one hundred and fifty- 
seven, eighty-eight thousand six hundred and 
nineteen, ninety-one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-four, thirty-one thousand five hun- 
dred and lifty-eight, sixty-seven thousand four 
hundred and seventeen, fitty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-eight, eighty-seven 
thousand two hundred and seventy-seven, 
ninery-one thousand seven hundred and seven, 
seveuteen thousand four hundred and eighty- 
one, and ninety-five thousand three hundred 
and twenty, for one hundred and twenty acres 
each ; and numbers sixty-one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, and fifty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-two, for one hun- 
dred and sixty acres each; in all, fourteen 
warrants; that in the year eighteen huudred | 
aud fifty-seven she placed said warrants in the 
bands of Salmoa Sharp as her agent, to locate 
or otherwise dispose of them jor her; that 
said agent did sell four of said warrants, to 
wit, one of the one-hundred-and-sixty-acre 
warrants, and three of the oue-hundred-and- 
twenty-acre warrants, and made a memo- 
randum of their respective numbers, and to 
whom sold, and placed it among the ten remain- 
ing unsold warrants; that by an accident said 
memorandum and the ten warrants were 
dropped in a cattle-yard, and were eaten up 
by the cattle, and, having no other memo- 
randum, he is unable to state the numbers of 
the warrants that were sold, consequently, 
cannot arrive at the numbers of the ten war- 
rants that were not sold; and whereas it 
appears from the records of the General Land 

Office that warrantnumber sixty-one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one, for one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, and numbers fifty-nine 
thousand four hundred and nineteen, and 
Seventeen thousand four hundred and eighty- 
one, for one hundred and twenty acres, being 
three of the above-named warrants, have been | 
returned to said office located, leaving but one | 
f the sold warrants not accounted for : There- 
: Ore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate 
resentatives of the Uwited States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That upon satisfactory 
proof being made to the Commissioner of Pen- 


and House of Rep- 


sions that Phoebe Hepburn was the bona fide 
owner, by purchase and assignment to her, of 
said warrants, numbers sixty-nine thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six, eighty-six thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-seven, eighty-eight 
thousand six hundred and nineteen, ninety-one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-four, 
thirty-one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
eight, sixty-seven thousand four hundred and 
seventeen, fifty nine thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-eight, eighty-seven thousand two 
hundred and seventy-seven, ninety-one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seven, and ninety-five 
thousand three hundred and twenty, for one 
hundred and twenty acres each, and fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred and thirty-two for one 
hundred and sixty acres, all issued under act 
of March third, eighteen hundredand fifty-five, 
being eleven of the warrants mentioned in the 
above preamble, he is hereby authorized and 
directed to issue duplicates of said warrants, 
and to endorse on the back of each his certifi- 
cate stating that this duplicate is issued in pur- 


suance of this act, and that Phoebe Hepburn 
is the bona fide owner thereof; that she is 
hereby authorized to locate or sell and assign 
the same in the same manner es though said 
duplicate warrant was duly assigned to her by 
the warrantee. Thereafter said Commissioner 
of Pensions will transmit said duplicate war- 
rants to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, who is authorized to deliver ten of said 
duplicate warrants to Phoebe Hepburn, or her 
legal representatives, under such rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements as to said Commis- 
sioner may seem just and proper, in order to 
preserve as well the rights of the parties inter- 
ested as that of the United States, and upon 
the said Phoebe Hepburn giving such security 
as said Commissioner shall require to indem- 
nify the United States against loss in the 
premises ; and to this end he will retain the 
remaining duplicate warrant on the files of his 
office, until the warrant said to have been sold 
shall be returned to his office, located or 
otherwise. 

Sec. 2. That upon the final adjustment of 
said matter, and when the number of the sold 
warrantnot accounted forshall be ascertained, 
then, and in such case, the corresponding 
duplicate warrant shall be, by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, returned to 
the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose 
of being cancelled, thus leaving but ten of said 
duplicate warrants to be satisfied by the Uni- 
ted Siates. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXVI.—An Act forthe Relief of 
William H. Colledge, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be required to pay, from any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to William H. Colledge, the sum of 
five hundred dollars in full compensation for 
services as a temporary clerk in the office of 
the Third Auditor of the Treasury from the 
eleventh day of May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, uutil the eleventh day of October, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, in auditing j 
and adjusting the Oregonu and Washington war 
claims, so catled. 

ApPRoven, June 1, 1872. 


W. Whitney for the enlargement of the iron- 
clad battery Keokuk, upon the execution and 
delivery by said Whitney of a receipt in full 
for all demands against the United States on 
account of the construction of said vessel, 
including all extra labor, material, and all 
damages. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Harriet B. Pendleton, widow of George 
H. Pendleton, late of the United States Navy. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Mrs. Harriet B. Pen- 
dleton, widow of George H. Pendleton, late 
acting master in the United States Navy, who 
was captured January seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, on the coast of South 
Carolina, in the discharge of his duties, shall 
be, and is hereby, entitled to receive the share 
of all prizes captured by the United States 
steamer Montgomery during the time of his 
imprisonment, to which vessel said George H. 
Pendleton was attached at the time of said 
capture, and that his name shall be consid- 
ered as being borne upon the ship’s books the 
same as though he had been temporarily 
absent. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar., COLXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Martha Elwell. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisionsand limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Martha Elwell, the depend- 
ent widowed mother of Newell Biwell, a pri- 
vate in the late war of the rebellion, 

Approveb, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. COLXX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Phebe Ann Elderkin. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thar the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Phebe Ann Elder- 
kin, mother of Alfred Elderkin, late a private 
in company E, ninety-sixth regiment Illinois 
volunteers, 

Approved, June 1, 1872. 


Cnar. CCLXXI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Andrew Reinfort. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions aud limitations of the 
peusion laws, the name of Andrew Reinfort, 
late a private in company B, fifty-eighth regi- 
ment Indiana volunteers. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXIT.—An Actgranting a Pension 


Cuar. CCLXVII.—An Act for the Relief of || 
Charles W. Whitney. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That the sum of fifi y 


thousand dollars be, and the same hereby is, 


appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, tæpay Charles 


to Martha G. Rudolph. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, That the name of Martha 
G. Rudolph, widow of John ©. Rudolph, be 
; placed on the rolls to receive the pension now 
i provided by law for the widows of enlisted men 


who died in the service and in the line of duty. 
Approvep, June 1, 1872, 
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Cuar. CCLXXHI.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Margaret Coldwell. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and heis hereby, authorized and 
direcied to place upon the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
jaws, the name of Margaret Coldwell, depend- 
ent mother of Edward C. Coldwell, late a ser- 
geant of company D, fifteenth regiment Ken- 
tucky infantry volunteers, and pay hera pension 
from the date of the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Caar. CCLXXIV.—An Actgrantinga Pension 
to James Supple. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upou the pension-roil, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of James Supple, late 
a private in company ‘ K,” eighth regiment 
United States infantry, to take effect from the 
passage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Caar. CCLXXV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Margaret C. Gibson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the ‘pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions aud limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Margaret ©. Gib- 
son, widow of Jacob Gibson, who was kiiled 
while on duty as a scout in the United States 
service, and pay her a pension at eight dollars 
per month from and after the passage of this 
act. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


| 
„Cuar. CCLXXVI.—An Actgranting a Pension 


to Abrabam Cooper. 

Be tt enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vinat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
‘directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
jeet to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Abrahara Cooper, 
late a private in company K, first United 
States cavalry, to take effect from the passage 
of this act. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXVII.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Mrs. Nancy E. Pugh. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and. House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and | 


directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Nancy E. Pugh, 
widow of David E. Pugh, late captain of com- 
pany B, twenty-seventh regiment United States 
colored troops. ; 

Approven, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXVIII.—An Actgranting a Pen- 
sion to William B. Taylor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
Ject to the provisions and Imitations of the 


pension laws, the name of William B. Taylor, || value of any 


42p Cona. 2p Suss.—No. 53. 


|| lieutenant colonel, of the ninety-fifth regi- 


| the Treasury of the United States. 


i the payment of said moneys by the State of |; 


late a private in company E, seventy-third 
regiment Illinois volunteers. « 
Approven, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. COXCVIT.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Priscilla Harrison. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
interior be, and hereby is, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Priscilla Harrison, 
widow of Samuel Harrison, deceased, late a} 
private in company C, sixty-third regiment of 

ennsylvania volunteers, and afterwards a 
private in the one hundred and fifth regiment 
of Pennsylvania infantry volunteers, and that 
she be paid the same from the passage of this 
act. 

Approved, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXCVIIL—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to William Freshour. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stutes of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
luterior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of William Freshour, late 
a captain in company B of the eighth regi- 
ment of Ohio cavalry, from the twelfth day of 
October, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
deducting the ‘amount received by him on 
pension certificate now held by him, and this 
act to be in lieu of said certificate of pension. Y 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cmar. CCXCIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to A. Schuyler Sutton. ° 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of A. Schuyler Sutton, 
late a private in company “A,” and acting | 


ment of Ohio volunteers, at the rate of thirty 
dollars per month from the passage of this act 
in lieu of his present persion. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


° 


Cuar. CCC.—An Act for the Relief of the 
sureties of. the late Jesse J. Simpkins, 
deceased. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is hereby authorized 
and required to demand and receive from the 
State of Virginia all moneys deposited with 
the State treasurer of said State by Jesse J. | 
Simpkins, lateof Norfolk, Virginia, deceased, 
and, when received, to pay over the same into 


Sec. 2. That the sureties of the said Jesse 
J. Simpkins, upon his bond as collector and 
public depositary in said Norfolk, shall, upon | 


Virginia, and the receipt thereof by the | 
United States, be released and discharged from | 
liability on said bonds to the United States, | 
to the extent of the moneys so received by the | 
United States, and no farther: Provided, | 
however, That the Attorney General is hereby | 
authorized to cause stay of proceedings against | 


bond, with sufficient sureties, to the appraised | 


} aed 

said sureties upon the filing of a responsive | 
i 

i 


property which may be held under 


seizure or attachment in any suit or proceed- 
ing in the court where the same is pending, 
then to answer ia the amount of such bond 
until the Attorney General shall ascertain 
whether. Virginia will make payment for said 
depositor, and in the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the sureties of said Simpkins no 
interest shall be charged upon the amount so 
deposited in the treasury of the said State of 
Virginia. 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Margaret H. Judd, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to place the name of Margaret H. 
Judd, of Wilmington, Delaware, the aunt and 
adopted mother of the late Captain William 
Judd Fetterman, twenty-seventh infantry, Uni- 
ted States Army, upon the pension-roll; and 
pay her, subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws, a pension as a 
dependant mother. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCIL--An Act to cancel a certain 
Deed to the United States of America. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the deed from Thomas 
Whaley and Anna Whaley, his wife, to the 
United States of America, dated the twenty- 
eighth day of February, A. D. eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, conveying certain lands in 
Vicksburg, in in the State of Mississippi, re- 
corded in book Z, pages 447 and 448, of the 
records of deeds in the county of Warren, in 
said State of Mississippi, be, and the same 
hereby is, cancelled aie declared of no effect, 
and the United States of America renounce 
and disclaim all right and title to said lands 
by said deed conveyed. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuap. CCCII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Samuel Shaffer, late a Private in Gom- 
pany 1, Seventy-Bighth Regiment of Penn- 
sylvania Infantry Volunteers. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


E 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and hereby is, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Samuel Shaffer, late a private 
in company I of the seventy-eiglith regiment 
of Pennsylvania infantry volunteers, and that 
he be paid a pension at the rate of eight dol- 
lars per month from the passage of this act. 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuar, CCCIV.--An Act to refund certain 
Daties paid by the Winona and Saint Peters 
Railroad Company. | 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That there be refunded 

to the Winona and Saint Peters Railroad Com- 

pany, in gold, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
three thousand four hundred and twenty-four 
dollars and twenty-eight cents, being the addi- 
tional duties paid by them on railroad iron 
under the joint resolution entitled “ A joint 
resolution to increase temporarily the duties 
on imports,” approved April. twenty-nine, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 

APpPRoveED, June 4, 1872. 
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Cuar. CCCXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Fanny Kelly. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is, authorized and directed 
to pay Mrs. Fanny Kelly the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full for 
property taken and destroyed by the Sioux 
indians in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four. 

APPROVED, June 5, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCXVIL.—An Act for the Relief of 
Wilson Bowlby, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for Oregon. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, directed to credit 
Wilson Bowlby, collector of internal revenue 
for Oregon, with one thousand one hundred 
and four dollars, the value of internal revenue 
stamps alleged to have been sent by mail ou the 
twenty-sixth of April, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, to said Bowlby, and which never 
reached him. 

APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 


Cuar: CCOCXVILL.—An Act for the Relief 
of Harmon E. Wentworth, late Second 
Lieutenant Mourteenth New York Heavy 
Artillery. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral, United States Army, is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay to Harmon E. Wentworth, 
late second lieutenant, company D, fourteenth 
regiment New York heavy artillery, the full 

ay and emoluments of a second lieutenant of 
bevy artillery, from the seventh day of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, to the six- 
teenth day of April, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five, and also to allow him what he may have 
refunded of the ‘three months’ pay proper,” 
paid to him under act of March third, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five, deducting therefrom 
all pay he may have received from the Govern- 
ment ag an enlisted man for that period. 

APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 


Cuar, CCCXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Brevet Colonel Emeric Szabad. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
‘Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, directed to allow 
and pay to Brevet Colonel -Emeric Szabad the 
full pay proper and allowance of an uaid-de- 
camp on daty in the field, with the rank of 
captain, from the first day of April, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to the date of his mus- 
ter, the same being for actual services ren- 
dered in the field. 

APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCOXX.—An Act for the Reliefof Se- 
lah V. Reeve, late Quartermaster Sergeant 
of the Fourth Michigan {ufantry Volunteers. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, ‘That the Paymaster Gen- | 
eral of the United States is hereby authorized | 
and directed to pay to Selah V. Reeve, late | 
quartermaster sergeant of the fourth Michigan ! 


infantry volunteers, ont of any money not 
otherwise appropriated, full pay and allow- 
ances as quartermaster sergeant, from Sep- 
tember first, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
to June first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
deducting therefrom what he may have re- | 


ceived on account of such services for that 


period. ha 
APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXVIII.—An Act to remove the 
Political Disabilities of the persons therein 
named. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That all legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 


ment of the Constitution of the United States |i 


by reason of participation in the late rebellion 
be, and they are hereby, removed from the 
following persons, namely: Alexander R. 
Boteler, of West Virginia ; John Young Brown, 
of Henderson, Kentucky. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
S. D. Houston, late Receiver of Public 
Moneys at Junction City, in the State of 
Kansas. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars and thirty-four 
cents be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
reimburse S. D. Houston, late receiver of 
public moneys at the United States land office 
at Junction City, Kansas, for one month’s 
salary and commissions paidto John Williams, 
the register of that office, after the act of the 
second of March, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, known as the ‘‘ civil tenure office law;’’ 
and that, in the settlement of the accounts of 
said Houston, the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office be authorized to allow and 
pay the sum of two hundred and twenty-three 
dollars and ‘thirty-four cents, as settlement in 
full of payment made to John Williams by S. 
D. Houston. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Sarah A. Ward. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Sarah A. Ward, widow of the 
late Commander James H. Ward, of the Uni- 
ted States Navy, the sum of five thousand 
dollars, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, in full and complete 
compensation and satisfaction for the past and 
future use by the United States of an improve- 
ment in naval gun-carrlages, invented by said 
James H. Ward. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXX[.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Mary Ann Montgomery, widow of 
Wm. W: Montgomery, late Captain in Texas 
Volunteers. : f 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 

Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed to place on the pension-roll, sub- 

ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Mary Ann Mont- 
gomery, widow of William W. Montgomery, 
late captain in Texas volunteers, and to pay 
her a pension from the passage of this act, as 

a captain’s widow, and in respect to her minor 

children under sixteen years of age. 

J. G. BLAINE, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 

Vice President of the United States 


IS THE SENATE OFTHE UNITED STATES, 
May 17, 1872. 
The President of the United States having 
returned to the Senate, in which it originated, 
the bill entitled “An act granting a pension 
to Mary Ann Montgomery, widow of Wm. W. 
Montgomery, late captain in Texas volun 
teers,” with his objections thereto, the Senate 
proceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution, 
to reconsider the same, and 
Resolved, That the said bill do pass, two 
thirds: of the Senate agreeing to pass the 


same. 
GEO. C. GORHAM, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 7, 1872. 
The House of Representatives having pro- 
ceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution, to 
reconsider the bill entitled ‘‘ An act granting 
a pension to Mary Ann Montgomery, widow 
of Wm. W. Montgomery, late captain in Texas 
volunteers,” returned to the Senate by the 
President:of the United States, with bis objec- 
tions, and sent by the Senate to the House of 
Representatives, with the message of the Pres- 
ident returning the bill— 
Resolved, That the bill pass, two thirds of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to pass 
the same. 


Attest: EDW’ D McPHERSON, 


Clerk. 


Cuar. CCCLXX.—An Act for the Relief of 
William Henry Otis. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to pay, or cause to be paid, to Wil- 
liam Henry Otis, of Indianapolis, in the State 
of Indiana, the sum of three thousand dollars, 
in full compensation for growing crop, fene- 
ing, and fruit trees destroyed upon, and dam- 
ages done by the United States troops in and 
to, forty-five and one half acres ot land þe- 
longing to the said William Henry Otis, known 
as Camp Burnside. lying and being adjacent 
to the said city of Indianapolis, while said 
land was occuped by said troops from the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one to the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty five. 

J. QG. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate 


Received by the President May 28, 1872. 


[Note By THE DEPARTMENT OF Starze.—The 
foregoing act baving been presented to the 
President of the United States for bis approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated with- 
in the time preseribed by the Constitution of 
the United States, has become a law without 
his approval. } ; 


Cuar. CCCLXXI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Charles and Henry W. Spencer. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay Charles Spencer and 
Henry W. Spencer, out of auy money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of eight thousand one hundred and ninety-six 
dollars and fifty cents, in full for the illegal 


and President of the Senate. || seizure and destruction of their boat and per- 


1872. ] 
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sonal property on the Mississippi river, at 
New Madrid, Missouri, in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four. 
. J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
: and President of the Senate. 


Received by the President, May 28, 1872. 


[NOTE BY tHe DEPARTMENT OF State.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which it originated with- 
in the time prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States, has become a law without 
his approval, 


Cuar. CCCLXXI.—An Act for the Relief 
of Samuel Black and Albert R. Cooper. 


Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That Godtrey Weitzel, of 
the corps of engineers, United Siates Army, 
and in charge of the improvement of the Louis- 
ville canal, is hereby empowered and directed, 
subject to the approval of the chief of said 
corps of engineers, to adjust and pay, out of 
any money appropriated for the improvement 
of said canal, to Samuel Black aud Albert R. 
Cooper any legal or equitable claim they may 
have against the United States arising out of 
theircontract to perform work on said improve- 
ment of said canal in eighteen hundred and 
seventy and eighteen hundred and seventy-one: 
Provided, That there shall not be paid to them, 
in any event, over twenty thousand dollars, 
nor more under that sum than, together with 
any sums already paid to them on account of 
said contract and work, shall be equal to the 
fair and reasonable value to the Government 
of the work done by them for the Government 
under such contract. 

Approven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXXIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Mrs. R. A. Kennedy. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of tbe 
Navy be authorized and directed to pay to Mrs. 
R. A. Kennedy a sum not exceeding seven 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars, in payment 
of naval stores delivered at the Gosport navy- 
yard by Mr. R. A. Kennedy, in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty one, and for which payment 
has not been. made. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cumar. CCCLXXIV.—An Act for the Relief 
of Jefferson W. Davis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Army be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to Jefferson W. Davis, 
late of the sixty-fourth regiment New York 
volunteers, out of any money appropriated, or 
which may hereafter be appropriated, for the 
pay of the Army, a sum equal to the pay and 
emoluments of a first lieutenant of intantry, 
from the twenty-third day of June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, to the tenth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty five, deduct- 
ing whatever pay be may have received for 
that period. 

: ÅPPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


1 

Cuar. COCCLXXV.—An Act for the Relief 
of Mary M. Clark, widow of Leonard Clark, 
deceased. 

Beil enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be, and is | 
hereby, appropriated to Mary M. Clark, widow 
of Leonard Ciark, late of Harrison county, 
West Virginia, deceased, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, one 
thousand two hundred and two dollars, in full 
payment for services rendered by said Leonard 
Clark as a scout in the employ of General J. 
J. Reynolds, and for the period of his cap- 
tivity in the rebel prisons from July thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, until his 


exchange March eighteen, eighteen hundred |! 


and sixty-three. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
H. G. Ankeny, late Captain Fourth lowa 
Infantry. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and hereby is, instructed to reimburse to 
H. G. Ankeny, late captain fourth lowa in- 
fantry, the sum of two handred and ninety- 
nine dollars and fifty cents, out of any appro- 
priation made, or hereafter to be made, for 
the recruiting service of the United States 
Army. 

Approve, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXXVII.—An Act for the Relief 
- of Frederich Pech. 


Whereas Professor Pech presented to the 
United States a large botanical collection of 
rare and valuable specimens of plants collected 
in the western States and Territories, which 
was accepted by joint resolution of Congress, 
approved May twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six; and whereas said Professor 
Pech, by affliction, has been reduced to a 
state of pecuniary destitution: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to the said Frederick Pech, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of one thousand 
dollars. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXXVIII.—An Act to relieve 
Charles J. Faulkner, of West Virginia, 
from the Legal and Political Disabiiities 
imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment of | 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Housé of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein,) That the disabilities im- 
posed by the fourteenth. amendment of the | 
Constitution of the United States, by reason 
of participation in the late rebellion, be, and | 
they hereby are, removed from Charles J. 
Faulkner, of West Virginia. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. COCLXXIX.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Margaret Nelson. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pens:on-roll, sub- 


t 


ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Margaret Nelson, | 


widow of John Nelson, late private in com- 
pany H, seventeenth United States infantry, 


| and to pay her a pension from the passage of 
this act. 


APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cmar. CCCLXXX.—An Act for the Relief 
of Albert D. Pierce, Postmaster at Sum- 
nerville, Ottawa County, Kansas. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
credit the account of Albert D. Pierce, post- 
master at Sumnerville, Ottawa county, Kan- 
sas, with the sum of twenty five dollars and 
fifty cents, being the value of stamps and 
stamped envelopes stolen or destroyed by hos- 
tile Indians on the twelfth day of June, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-nine. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuap. CCCLXXXI.—An Act for the Relief 
of the legal Representatives.of the late 
George T. Wiggins, of Keokuk, in the State 
of Iowa. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Lhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated, do pay to the legal representatives of the 
late George T. Wiggins, of Keokuk, in the 
State of lowa, the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, in fuil for all damages sustained by him 
in consequence of the seizure of the Leighton 
House, in Keokuk, Iowa, by the military author- 
ities of the United States, for hospital pur- 
poses, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLKXXIL.—An Act for the Relief 
of Thomas B. Stewart and Alexander Mce- 
` Conn, of West Virginia. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby directed and required to 
pay Thomas B. Stewart and Alexander Me- 
Conn, of West Virginia, the sum of one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-three dollars and 
thirty six cents, which sum is hereby appro- 
priated for the purpose, to reimburse them for 
moneys actually expended and paid out by 
them in defence of a suit brought against them 
by Carlton Creighton for acts done by them in 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, as 
members of the loyal militia of Virginia, in 
obedience to orders from their commanding 
officers, while the said militia were in the 
actual service of the United States, and aiding 
in the suppression of the late rebellion ; which 
suit was lately depending in and determined 
in their favor by the circuit courtof the United 
States for the district of West Virginia. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXXXIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Sarah S. Stafford. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treaswry be, aud he is hereby, required to pay 
to Sarah S. Stafford, only daughter and sur- 
viving heir of James Bayard Srafford, an officer 
in the Navy during the revolutionary war, the 
aggregate amount of the half pay of a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy while at sea, under the 
present laws of Congress, for seven years, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the 
amount hereby appropriated shall not exceed 
the sum of eight thousand dollars. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXXXIV.—An Act granting a 
Pension to Julia Belle Dunlap, 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Julia Belle Dunlap, 
only minor child of James E., Dunlap, late 
lieutenant colonel of the twenty-ninth regi- 
ment of Illinois volunteers, and pay heratthe 
rate of thirty dollars per month from and after 
the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCLXXXV.—An Act for the Relicf 
of the Owners of the Bark A One. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, required to pay, 
from any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the owners of the bark 
A one, lost on the Indian ocean in the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, the sum of 
seven thousand eight hundred and eight dol- 
lars and fifty-two cents, in full compensation 
for all losses sustained by them, the officers 
and crew of said vessel, in consequence of the 
seizure made of said bark in December, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-three, and the imprison- 
ment of the officers and crew in Fort Mifflin 
by order of General Cadwalader, and her sub- 
sequent seizure in January, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, by the marshal of the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, and for the detention 
of said vessel from her voyage for the period 
of fifty-two days, and the loss of the ship- 
stores, and in full compensation of all other 
losses resulting from such seizure and deten- 
tion. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXXXVI.—An Act for the Relief 
of Rufus M. Pickel. 


Bett enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 

. ing officers of the Treasury Department be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to credit Rufus M. Pickel, late internal reve- 
nue stamp agent at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
with five hundred and seventy-two dollars and 
fifty cents in his account, being the value of 
revenue stamps mailed to him in the ordinary 
course of business and never received by said 
Pickel, on being satisfied that said stamps 
were irrecoverably lost without fault on his 
part. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. COCLXXXVII.—An Act granting a 
Pension to Catherine Crowell. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subject |] 


to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Catherine Crowell, 
widow of William Crowell, private in company. 
G, eighteenth regiment Kentucky volunteers, 
and to pay her a private’s pension irom the pas- 
sage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cmar. CCCLXXXVIII.—An Act granting a 
Pension to Abigal Ryan, widow of Thomas 
A. Ryan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Abigal Ryan, whose 
name is now upon the pension-roll, and to pay 
her a pension of two dollars per month from 
the passage of this act for her minor child 
under sixteen years of age. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCLXXXIX.—An Act granting a 


Pension to Calvin A. Laws. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the nameof Calvin A. Laws, late captain 
company K, one hundred and _thirty-second 
regiment Illinois volunteers, and to pay him a 
captain’s pension from the passage of this 
act. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar, CCCXC.—An Act granting a Pension 
to John B. Rose, of Indiana. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Lhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the peusion 
laws, the name of John B. Rose, of Indiana, 
a leutenantin the fifteenth regiment of United 
States infantry, in the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve with Great Britain. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCI.—An Act to grant additional 
Compensation to the Marshal of the District 
of South Carolina. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Phat so much of the third 
secilon of the uct of Congress entitled *‘An 
act to regulate the fees and costs to beallowed 
clerks, marshals, and attorneys of the circuit 
and district eourts of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” as limits the personal 
compensation of marshal over and above the 
necessary expenses of his office, and necessary 
clerk hire included, to a maximum sum per 
annum, be, and the same is hereby, suspended 
and made inoperative so far as the compensa- 
tion of the marshal of the district of South 
Carolina, and his deputies, for the period from 
September twenty-one, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, to May first, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, is limited aud established 
thereby; and the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury are hereby authorized to allow 
to the said marshal and his deputies, for the 
said period, the gross amount of fees and 
costs taxable by law, notwithstanding such 
allowance woald make the whole compeusation 
received more than such maximum, 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCII.—An Act for Cancellation of 
Bonds for Manufactured Tobacco lost on 
steamer Geo. P. Upton, between the cities 
of Richmond and New York. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized, on 
the production of proof satisfactory to him of 
the loss at sea of any manufactured tobacco 
on board the steamer George P Upton, by 
accidental fire, without fraud, collusion, or 
negligence on the part of the owners of said 
manufactured tobacco, while the same was in 
custody of the United States in transitu to 
bonded warehouses in New York city, to cancel 
such bonds as may have been given to secure 
the payment of the tax thereon to the Govern- 
ment: Provided, That if any portion of the 
taxes covered by any of said bonds shall be 
protected by insurance, the amount of said 
insurance shall be paid to the proper officers 
of the United States before the bonds of tae 
personsentitled tothe benefit of such insurance 
shall be cancelled. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar. CCCXCIIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
the sureties of James T. Miller, late Col- 
lector and Depositary at Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sureties of James 
T. Miller, late of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
upon his bonds as collector and public depos- 
itary at Wilmington, are hereby released and 
discharged from all lability on said bonds to 
the United States. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCTV.—An Act for the Relief of 
the Omaha National Bank. d 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, aw'horized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Omaba 
National Bank, the sum of one thousand five 
hundred and three dollars and ninety-six cents, 
in lieu of draft numbered one hundred and 
eighty, on the United States depository at 
Chicago, Illinois, dated September fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, payable to 
the order of J. V. Bogert, and signed by H. 
C. Ransom, colonel and quarterinaster United 
States Army: Provided, That before the pay- 
ment hereinbefore authorized, the said Omaha 
National Bank shall execute a bond of indem- 
nity to the United States with sufficient sure- 
ties against the claim of the payee in said draft. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCV.—An Act for the Relief of 
D. C. Farrell, of Peoria, Illinois. 


Whereas it is alleged that the distillery, 
together with distillery bonded: warchouce, 
numbered six, of D. ©. Farrell, in the fifth 
collection district of Illinois, were destroyed 
by fire on the twenty-seventh day of July, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, without any 
neglec!, fault, frand, or evil practice on the 
part of said Farrell, his agents, or employees, 
and that, in said warehouse and by said fire, 
were destroyed, before the same had been man- 
ufactured, two thousand barrels of high wines, 
or distilled spirits, and upon which the tax 
per gailon had not been paid: Now, there- 
fore, 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to inquire into and determine the 
amount of high wines or distilled spirits con- 
tained in the said warehouse of D. C. Farrell 
on the suid twenty-seventh day of July, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, and which were 
destroyed on said day by said fire, and that 
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the said Commissioner be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to abate and remit the direct tax 
of fifty cents per gallon due and unpaid upon 
all such distilled spirits or bigh wines as he 
shall find were destroyed by said fire on said 
day, except so far as the owner may be indem- 
nified against said tax by a valid claim for 
insurance. 


APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
F. and E. Reed, of Bath, Maine. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House af Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to pay to F. and E. Reed, of Bath, 
Maine, owners and agents of the ship William 
M. Reed, out of any money in the Treasury 
-not otherwise appropriated, the sum of twelve 
hundred dollars in full satisfaction of all claims 
in behalf of the owners of said ship William 
M. Reed, for her arrest and detention in the 
port of Valencia, Spain, by the American 
consul, in October, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, for the protection of American citizens. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCVII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Charles Hipp, of St. Mary’s, Auglaize 
County, Ohio. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to Charles Hipp, postmaster at Saint Mary’s, 
Auglaize county, Ohio, the sum of two hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars; one hundred 
and twenty-four dollars and fifty-eight cents 
of said sum being postage-staimps on hand 
deposited with him as such postmaster for 
sale, and ninety-eight dollars and forty-two 
cents being cash on hand derived from the 
money-order business ot said office; which 
was stolen on the night of the sixteenth of 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, by 
some person or persons unknown, who bur- 
glariously entered said office and forced an 
entrance into the iron safe in which said 
money was deposited, by blowing said safe 
Open with gunpowder; and which said sum 
of money has been accounted for by said Hipp. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCVIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Calista E. Cox. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘tbat the Commissiouer 
of Patents, upon due application made to him 
therefor, and upon the same evidence and rules 
of law as in ordinary extension cases, be, and 
hereby is, authorized to extend the patent of 
Harvey W. Sabin, late of Canandaigna, New 
York, deceased, for improvement in horse 
hay-rakes, issued to him December third, 
eighteen hundred and. fifty, extended by the 
Commissioner of Patents for seven years from 
the third day of December, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, and re-issued by his assignees iu 
four divisions March twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five, for the further term 
of seven years from and after the passage of 
this act: Provided, however, That said ex- 
tended term shali inure to the sole benefit ef 
Calista E. Cox, widow of the said Harvey W. 
Sabin, her- heirs and assigns: And provided 
Jurther, That vo person shall be Hable for 
infringing such extended patent by reason of 
any manufacture, use, or sale subsequent to 
the the third day of December, eighteen bun- 
dred aud seventy-one, and prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Arproyev, June 8, 1872. 


f 


Joseph A. Clay, of Philadelphia. 

Whereas under the treaty of indemnity be- 
i tween the United States and Spain, concluded 
| at Madrid on the seventeenth day of Febrnary, 
| eighteen hundred and thirty-four, and under the 
award of the commissioner appointed to adju- 
dicate upon claims for indemnity presented un- 
der the said treaty, awards were made for the 
sums of two hundred and three dollars and 
fourteen cents, and for six hundred and fifty- 
one dollars and eight cents, for which certifi- 
cates numbers forty-three and one hundred 
and thirty were issued and became the prop- 
erty of Joseph A. Clay, of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and the said certificates have been 
lost for many years and cannot be found, and 
it is alleged that there is no authority in any 
of the Departments to issue new certificates 
to replace them: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the lreasury shall issue certificates of Spanish 
i indemnity to Joseph A. Clay, for the sums of 
two hundred and three dollars and fourteen 
cents and six hundred and fifty-one dollars and 
eight cents, and he is hereby empowered so to 
do, to be held by thesaid Joseph A. Clay in lieu 
and stead of like certificates of the same kind 
and amount, and to bear the same date as the 
said original certificates: Provided, That the 
said claimant shall give security in double the 
amount of the said awards that no claim shall 
be made upon the said lost certificates, or 
that, if any such claim shall be established 
thereon, he will return and cancel the said new 
certificates. . 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


j T 
| Cuar. CCCXCIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
| 


Cmar. CD.—An Act granting a Pension to 
George W. Parris. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, Yhat the Secretary of the 
| Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| directed to place on the pension-rojl the name 
of George W. Parris, of Dayton, Ohio, at the 
rate of filteen Collars per month, to take effect 
from and after the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Czar. CDI.—An Act forthe Relief of Edward 
G. Allen, of London, England. 


Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, hat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| directed to pay to Edward G. Allen, of Lon- 
don, England, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
fourteen hundred and eighty dollars, the pur- 
chase-money for books for the Library of 
Congress, of which sum he was unjustly de- 
frauded by the conduct of the Librarian, in 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuar, CDIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
i Robert B. Williamson. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Rob- 
ert B. Williamson, the sum of two thousand 
five hundred and sixty-seven dollars, which 
shall be iu full discharge of all claims aga'nst 
the United States on account of property 
| belonging to the said Williamson taken from 
his farm in Fauquier county, Virginia, in the 
years eighteen hundred and sixty-two and 


eighteen hundred and sixty-three, for the use 
of the Army. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDIII.—An Act for the settlement of 
the Accounts of Major Abram Beeler, late 
Payinaster of United States Volunteers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury Department be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to settle the account of 
Major Abram Beeler, late paymaster of United 
States volunteers, and credit him with such 
amount and items as stand charged against 
him, and which they may reasonably believe 
he could have accounted for and had credited 
to his account had he not been suddenly 
killed by guerillas, while inthe discharge of 
his duty, on the twenty-seventh of October, 
aona Domini eighteen hundred and sixty- 

uur. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDIV.—An Act for the Relief of the 
estate of Ely Moore. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States.af America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of eleven 
thousand two hundred and ninety-nine dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, allowed to 
the estate of Ely Moore, late register of the 
land office at Lecompton, Kansas, for the 
money necessarily paid out and expended by 
said Ely Moore, in the payment of clerks 
necessarily employed in said land office, be- 
tween the nineteenth day of January, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and 
the twenty-seventh day of January, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and sixty. 

Sec. 2. That the Seeretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay said estate eleven thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine dollars, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDV.—An Act for the Relief of W. A. 


Howard. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the proper account- 
ing officer of the ‘Treasury is hereby directed 
to cause to be paid to the legal representative 
of W. A. Howard, deceased, late of tne New 
York marine artillery and of the thirteenth 
New York beavy artillery, the fuli pay and 
emoluments of a colonel of artillery, from 
September twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, to May twenty ninth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two: Hrovided, That all pay 
and emoluments received by said W. A. How- 
ard as an officer of the United States during 
the aforesaid period shall be deducted from 
the amount authorized by this act. 

ApprovenD, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDVI.—An Act referring the Claim of 
the Heirs and Legal Representatives of 
Colonel Francis Vigo, deceased, to the 
Court of Claims for Adjustment. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the claim of the 
heirs and legal representatives of Colonel 
Francis Vigo, deceased, late of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, for money and supplies furnished the 
troops under command of General George 
Royers Clark, in the year seventeen hundred 
and sevenly-cight, during the revolutionary 
war, be, and the same is hereby, referred, along 
with all the papers and official documents 
belonging thereto, to the Court of Claims, with 
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fall jurisdiction. to adjust and settle the same ; 
and, in making such adjustment and settle- 
ment, the suid court shall be governed by the 
rules and regulations heretofore adopted by 
the United States in the settlement of like 
cases, giving proper consideration to official 
acts, if any have heretofore been bad in con- 
nection with this claim, and without regard to 
the statutes of limitations. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
Moritz Augenstein. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to examine the claim of Moritz 

` Augenstein for damages under an alleged 
agreement made with Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Pieasonton to furnish saccharometers 
to distillers, and to ascertain and determine 
what amount, if any, is equitably due to the 
said Augenstein on account of the failure of 
the present Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to carry out such alleged agreement; and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Moritz Augenstein 
such sum as he shall find to be equitably due 
him, not to exceed the sum of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, which shall be in full dis- 
charge of all claims against the Government 
by the said Augenstein under said alleged 
agreement. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Charles H. Thompson, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles H. Thompson, of New Orleans, Louis- 
jana, the sum ‘of three thousand one huudred 
dollars, the same to be received by said Thomp 
son in full satisfaction for his claim against 
the Government for the failure of title to a cer- 
tain steam saw-mill, machinery, and dwelling, 
located on block sixty-six, city of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, sold to bim by the Government 
under orders from the military division of the 
west Mississippi, at Shreveport, in the State 
of Louisiana, on the first day of May, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar.CDIX.—An Act for the Relief of Michael 
F. Gannett. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Uniled States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘lhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to pay Michael F. Gannett, of Bath, 
Maine, ageut of the ship ‘Atasea,’’ out of 
any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of one hundred and 
seventy-two dollars and tweuty cents, in fuil 
satisfaction for an excessive hospital tax ex- 
acted from said ship ‘‘Atasca’’ at the port of 
New Orleans, in October, A. D. eigiteen 
hundred and seventy, and charge the same to 
the ‘marine hospital fund.” 

Approven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDX.—An Act for the Relief of An- 
drew J. Jemison, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the proper account- 


ing officers of the Treasury Department are 
hereby directed to pay to Andrew J. Jemison, 
late a private in company A, seventh regiment 
of Kansas cavalry, out of any moneys appro- 
priated for the payment of bounty to volun- 
teers, the amount of veteran bounty he would 
have received if he had not been discharged 
for disability occasioned by a wound. received 
during the period of his first enlistment, but 
had continued to serve until the muster-out 
of his regiment. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXI.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Milone. Postmaster at Ubricksville, Ohio. 


Beit enasted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the proper account 
ing cflicers of the, Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed, in settling 
the accounts of Jobn Milone, postmaster at 
Ubricksville, Ohio, to allow and credit to him 
the sum of two bundred and ten dollars, an 
amount of postage-stamps stolen from his 
office by burglars on the night of October six, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, without 
fault or neglect on his part. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXII.—An Act for the Relief of the 
sureties of S. F. Marks, former Postmaster 
at New Orleans, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Uhat the sureties of 3. F. 
Marks, former postmaster at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, be, and are hereby, released from 
all claims on their bonds as such sureties : 
Provided, They shall respectively discharge 
tbe aliquot proportion of the indebtedness of 
the principal, without interest, according to 
the number of sureties on said bonds. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuap.CDXIII.—An Act forthe Reliefof James 
D. Willoughby, of Vineland, New Jersey. 
Whereas letters-patent of the United States 

were issued to James D. Willoughby for an 
improvement in seed-planters, August third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, number 
twenty-one thousand one hundred and two, 
which said letters patent do expire August 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-two; and 
whereas James D. Willoughby aforesaid, the 
inventor, did visit Washington city on or about 
April tenth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, for the purpose of applying for extension 
of his said letters-patent, and that the time 
allotted by law in which to make bis said 
application was limited to May third, instant ; 
and whereas the said James D. Willoughby 
was, upon his arrival, prostrated with an 
attack of brain-fever until the time allotted 
had passed in wbich to make. his said applica- 
tion according to law; and whereas his fail- 
ure to so apply was caused by no fault or neg- 
ligence of his own: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That James D. Willough- 
by, to whom letters-patent of the United States, 
dated August third, eighteen hundred and 


| fifty-eight, number twen'y-one thousand one 


hundred and two, were issued for an improve- 
ment in seed-planters, and which said letters- 
patent do expire August third, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, be permitted, within 
ten days from the date at which this act be- 


application for an extension of his letters- 
patent; and that the law which requires the 
Cominissioner to give sixty days’ public notice 
in tbe papers of the application for the exten- 
sion of said letters-patent be, and is hereby, 


suspended in this case, so far as to require the 
Commissioner to give such public notice as 
long before bis action upon the case as the 
limited time now left will permit. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


| Cuar. CDXXXVIIIL.—An Act for the Relief 


of Jane A. Green. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives ofthe United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he ishereby, authorized and 
directed to issue to Jane A. Green, or her 
representative, a duplicate ten-forty coupon 
bond, number five thousand three hundred and 
fifty-nine, for one thousand dollars, in lieu 
of the original destroyed by fire, and he is 
directed to pay the interest due thereon: Pro- 
vided, That the owner of said destroyed bond 
shall file, in the Treasury, a bond in the penal 
sum equal to the amount of said destroyed 
bond, and the interest which would accrue 
thereon from September first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty four, until the principal thereof 
isdueand payable, with two good and sufficient 
sureties, residents of the United States, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
freasury, with condition to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any claim 
because of the said destroyed bond. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CDXXXIX.—An Act for the Relief 
of Chester C. ‘Tolman. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives ofthe United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘bat the Commissioner 
of Patents be, and is hereby, authorized to 
consider, rehear, and determine the applica- 
tion of Chester C. Tolman for the extension 
of his: letters-patent for an improvement in 
gimlets, issued to him the fourth day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and fifty five, and 
numbered thirteen thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven, for the term of seven years, 
from the fourth day of December, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, upon the same evi- 
dence and principles, and with the same effect, 
as if the application for extension bad been 
made and the evidence therein filed in the 
Patent Office, withiu the time prescribed by 
law, prior to the expiration of said patent, and 
as if no hearing had ever occurred for such 
extension: Provided, That in case said exten- 
sion shall be granted no person shall be held 
liable for damages for infringement of said 
patent, or for sale or use of said improvement, 
between the date of the expiration of the ori- 
ginal patent and the date of such extension. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXL.—An Act to enable William Sel- 
Jers and Coleman Sellers to make applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Patents for the 
extension of Letters-Patent for an improve- 
ment in Coupling for Shafting. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Wiliiam Sellers and 
Coleman Seliers, of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
have leave to make application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for an extension of the 
letter-patents granted to them for improvement 


| in- coupling for shafting, under date of May 


fifth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven, for the term of seven years from and 


t | after the expiration of the original term of 
comes a law, to file in the Patent Office his || 


fourteen years for which said letvers-patent 
are granted, such application to be made in 
the same manner and to have the same effect 
as if the same had been filed not less than 
ninety days before the expiration of the afore- 
said original term of said patent. And, upon 
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sach application so filed. the Commissioner 
of Patents sball be authorized to consider and 
determine the same in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if the application had 


been duly tiled within the time prescribed by | 
Jaw, aud as if the original term of said patent | 


bad not expired: Provided, That no person 
sball be held liable for the infringement of 
said patent, if exrended, for making use of 
said invention since the expiration of the 
original term of said patent and prior to the 
date of its extension. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXLI.—An Act for the Relief of 
a Charles P. S. Wardwell. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
yesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissiouer 
of Patents be, and hereby is, authorized to 
entertain, consider, and decide upon the ap- 
plication of Charles P. S. Wardwell, for exten- 
sion ot letters patent granted to the said Ward- 
well for an ‘‘improved circular-saw machine 
or bench,” bearing date the tenth day of 
March, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
filty-seven, in the same manner, upon the same 
evidence, and to the same effectasif said appli- 
eation hed been filed in due form and within 
the.time prescribed by law: Provided, That 
the application be made within sixty days 
from the passage of this act: And provided 


further, Thut nothing herein sbalt be so con- | 


strued as to hold responsible in damages any 
person who may have manutaciured, applied, 
or used said improvement between the expira- 
tion of the said patent and the approvai of 
. this act. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cear, CDXLII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Jane Ailen Birckhead aud Virginia Camp- 
bell, sole Heirs-at-Law of Alexander Wat- 
son, deceased. 


` Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, Thar the Secretary of the 
Treasury be directed to pay to Jane Allen 
Birekhead and Virginia Campbeli, daughters 
and sole beirs-at-law of Alexander Watson, 


deceased, out of any money in the Treasury | 
not otherwise appropriated. the sum of thirty | 


thousand dollars for property lost, captured, 
or destroyed in Florida, during the [Indian 
hostilities Commencing in eighteen handred 
and thirty-five. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Casar. COXLIII.—An Act for the relief of 
J. S. Underhill. 

Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Thar there be paid to J 
$. Underhiil, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
twenty-three thousand three bundred and ten 
dollars and seventy-five cents, in full payment 
and discharge of the claim of said Underhill 
for'work done and material furnished in the 
Construction of the iron-clad vessel Keokuk. 
"APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXLIV.—An Act to relieve certain 
: Persons therein named from the Legal and 

Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States, and for other purposes. 
‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
résentatives uf the United States of America in 
Cougress assembled, (two thirds of each House 
concurring therein, ) That all legai and political 
disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amend- 


} 


by reason of participation in the late rebellion, 
be, and they hereby are, removed from George 
S. Houston. Limestone county, Alabama, and 
Zebulon B. Vance, Mecklenburg county, North 
Carolina ` 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXLV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Thomas Allen. 


Beitenactedby the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, direcied, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay to Thomas Allen the sum 
of twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and 
thirty dollars aud three cents, in full compen- 
sation for printing twenty thousand copies of 
the Compendium of the Sixth Census of the 
United States, and furnishing the materials 
therefor, by order of the Secretary of State. 

ApproveD, Juue 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXLVI.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for the Payment of Claims reported 
allowed by the Commissioners of Ciaims, 
under the Act of Congress of March third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


‘required to pay, out of any monies in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
several persons in this act named, the several 
sums mentioned therein, the same being in 
full for, and the receipt of the same to be 
taken and accepted in each case as a full and 
final discharge of the several claims presented 
by such persons to the commissioners of claims 


| uuder the act of March third, eighteen hun- 


dred and seventy-one, and reported to the 
House of Representatives under the said act, 
that is to say: 

To George R. Adams, the sum of five hun- 
dred and ninety-five doliars. 

Yo John T. Armstrong, one hundred and 
fifty-four dollars and ninety-eight cents. 

To Thomas J. Alexander, one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

To Francis M. Anderson, one hundred dol- 
lars. 

To William A. Austin, one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-five dollars and fifty cents. 

To Young W. Allen, one hundred and 


| ninety-five dollars. 


To Frank A. Arnold, seven hundred and 
fourteen dollars and fifty cents. 
To William N. Andrews, one thousand and 


| ninety-five dollars. 


Yo John Quincy Adams, three hundred and 


i six dollars. 


To- Ashbel Armstrong, Elijah J. Arm- 
strong, and Erasmus Armstrong, and William 
G. Pearce, administrator of the estate of Wil- 
liam Armstrong, nine thousand five hundred 
doilars. 

To Samuel Anderson, two hundred and 
fifty doltars. - 

Yo Andrew 
three dollars. 

To Ernestine Alberti, six thousand five 
hundred and twenty five dollars. i 

To Richard H. Bryan, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen dollars and fifty cents. 

To Joseph Baldwin, fifty-two dollars. _ 

To Margaret W. Bodine, administratrix of 


Allen, two hundred and sixty- 


‘the estate of Theodore Bodine, one thousand 
t 


wo hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


To Lyman Broughton, six hundred and 
! forty-five dollars. 


To John W. Bulman, four hundred and 


twenty-five dollars. 
To Samuel Birch, one thousand two hun- 


ment of the Constitution of the United States, || dred and eighty-seven dollars. 


| 


| 


To Elizabeth Blount, executrix of Ains- 
worth Blount, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen dollars. ` 

To Lewis Bender, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. SA 

To Thomas Bowser, 
dollars. 

To Daniel H. Barrett, four hundred and six- 
teen dollars, é 

To William Beckett, four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Randolph Birch, three hundred and one 
dollars and eleven cents. 

To George Bayliss, six hundred and seventy 
dollars. 

To William Bowlin, nine hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. : 

To William Burgess, six hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

To David Blintford, one hundred and thirty 
dollars. 

To Amos W. Brannock, sixty-five dollars, 

To Hiram Britt, six hundred and thirty-nine 
dollars and fifty cents. on 

To David Brown, one hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars. 

To Francis Bailey, one hundred and seventy- 
nine dollars and seventy-five cents. 

To Peyton Blankinship, two hundred 
fifty five dollars. 

To James ©. Brown, one hundred and 
sixty-one dollars. 

To Jackson Burleson, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Terrill Bradby, two hundred and eighty- 
one dollars, aos 

To Temple J. Blunt, nine hundred and 
ninety dollars, i l 

To George Brice, two hundred and eighteen 
dollars. nee: 

To Thomas Belew, one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. he ; 

To Andrew W. F. Carlin, four hundred and 
fifty eight dollars. Fo 

To Richard Cruikshank, six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. : 

To Oliver Cox, five hundred and sixty. 
dollars. Ga 

To Nelson Conner, five hundred and fifty- 
six dollars and fifty cents. mee: 

To James N. B; Cobb, two thousand and 
| forty dollars. i ab 

To James A. Carden, two hundred dollars. 

To Susan T. Cruit, administratrix of the 
estate of Robert Cruit, deceased, three thou- 
sand four hundred and sixteen doilars. ` 

To Virgil P. Corbett, threé thousand two 
hundred and fifty-two dollars and eighty-seven 
cents. 

To George Corprew, five hundred and sixty- 
six dollars. i 

To Joha Coleman, one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. f 

To Ephraim Clarke, one thousand and thirty- 
two dollars and seventy-s'x ceuts. 

To Benjamin T. and Benjamin D. Carpen- 
ter, five hundred and eighty-two dollars and, 
seventy: five cents. 

To Lott W. Crocker, three hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

To Mary F. Carpenter, for J. N. Carpenter, 
| two thousand two hundred and thirty dollars, 

To Joha K. Clark, one hundred and thirty 
dollars. my 7 

To John S. Crocker, two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and ihirty- 
five cents. - ? 

To Hiram Cockerille, two hundred and 
| thirty-six dollars. 4 

To Joséph M. Cline, two hundred and 
seventy five dollars. i 

To Oliver Chamberlin, sixty-nine “dollars 
and sixty cents. 

Tó Lewis Cargile, three hundred dollars. 


one hundred and thirty 


and 


To Pleasant Cargile, three hundred ‘and 
| forty-five dollars and twenty-five cents, 
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To William B. Coffield, two hundred and 
sixty-five dollars. 

To Pendleton Clardy, six hundred and sixty- 
four dollars. 

To Thomas Cook, two hundred and two 
dollars and fifty cents. 

To Jacob F. Clark, one hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. 

To Martha A. Clark, three hundred and 
fifteen dollars. l 

To Seth H. Chambliss, ninety dollars. 

To Sidney G. Cleveland, administratrix of 
the'estate of Robert R. Cleveland, one thou- 
sand and twenty-five dollars. 

To Samuel Cline, three hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars and fifty cents. 

To Frederick K. Cline, five hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars. 

Yo J. T. Duckett, three hundred and sixty- 
six dollars. 

To Susan A. Davis, one thousand four 
hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

To Henry Donkers, five hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. 

_ To Levi Denning, four hundred and ninety- 
six dollars and sixty cents. 

To Heury Dane, two hundred and nineteen 
dollars. 


To David Delions, two hundred and forty- | 


six dollars. 

To James A. Dibrell one thousand six 
hundred and thirty dollars. 

To Charles T, P. Davis, six hundred and 
seventy six dollars. 

To Nancy P. Davis, nine hundred and fifty- 
nine dollars. 

To Maria M. Dickens, Eloise C. Dickens, 
and Amelia J. Dickens, one thousand five 
hundred and forty four dollars, 

To Greenbery M, Easly, one hundred dol- 
ars. 

To David Edwards, seven hundred and 
nivety dollars, 

Yo William and Robert Elliott, fifty-five 
dollars. 

To James S. Evans, four hundred dollars. 

To Samuel Evheridge, nine hundred and 
thirty dollars. 

To Charles E. French, one thousand three 
hundred and two dollars and forty-two cents. 

To Arthur Foreman, four hundred dollars. 

_fo Samuel Fish, three hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars. : 

To Joshva Foulk, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Yo J. W. Flanagan, three hundred and 
fifty-five dollars. 

‘Lo Isaiah Farley, seventy-eight dollars. 

To David L. Finch, one thousand one 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

To David Fultz, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-five dollars and fifty cents. 

To Abraham Forney, three thousand five 
hundred and ninety-three dollars. 

To Gustavus Frister, one hundred and 
forty-three dollars. 

‘Vo William Ferris, four hundred and seven 
dollars and eighty cents. 


To Richard Freeman, two hundred dollars. | 


To Thomas Friar, onè hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. 

To Lewis P. Griffith, ive hundred and eight 
dollars and fiity cents. 

To Elias Good, three hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Sophronia C. Goodwin, administratrix 
of the estate of Merritt T. Goodwin, six hun- 
dred and eighty-nine dollars and fifty ceuts. 

To John T. Gibbs, three hundred dollars. 

_fo Robert Guanell, one thousand and fifty- 
eight dohars and ninety-nine cents. 

Jo John Gilbert, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars and fifty cents. l 

To Benjamin J. Grubb, two thousand seven 


hundred and eighty-six dollars and eighty-four 
cents. ` nA 


To John R. Garrison, six hundred and 
seventeen dollars. 

To William L. Goodwin, two thousand and 
eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

To Martin Garber, five hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars. 

To Elizabeth Garber, one hundred and ten 
dollars. 

To George W. Grady, one hundred dollars. 

To Abraham D. Garber, three thousand and 
forty dollars. 

To Moses Glaze, two thousand four hun- 
dred and seven dollars and fifty cents. 

To Elizabeth Gibson, administratrix of the 
estate of Joshua Gibson, and James W. Gib- 
son, his son and heir, one thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-seven dollars and thirty-two 
cents. 

To Wiliam Garland, one thousand and 
forty-three dollars and thirty cents. 

To John Gravilee, five hundred and fifty- 
nine dollars. 

To Bazil Hall, ten thousand seven hun- 


‘| dred and twenty-nine dollars aud sixty-eight 


cents. 

To William H, Head, sixty-one dollars. 

To Noah Hixson, five hundred and six dol- 
lars and ninety-seven cents. l 

To James O. C. Haskin, two hundred dol- 
lars. 

To Jerry Hali, two hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents. 

To Horatio T. Hawthorn, four hundred and 
fifty-three dollars. 

To Thomas H. Holmes, nine hundred and 
eighteen dollars, 

To Charles L. Hollingsworth, forty-three 
dollars, i 

To John J. Hall, six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars and fitty cents. 

To Jobn Henson, seven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars and twenty five cents. 

Fo William C. V. Hicks, four thousand four 
hundred and forty-four dollars. 

To Solomon Hoge, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars and five cents. i 

To George W. and Jacob Hess, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

To Malvina A. G. Hayes, one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

To Malinda Howle, four hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

To Oliver Hodges, five hundred and ninety- 
five dollars. 

To Nathaniel P. Harben, three hundred and 
seventy-seven dollars aud fifty cents. 

To Thomas R. Henderson, nine hundred 
and forty-nine dollars, 

To Robert C. Hon, one hundred and five 
dollars. 

To Mary S. Hogwood, two hundred and 
thirteen dollars. 

To Isaac Harlan, twelve dollars. 

To William G. Hartman, one hundred and 
thirty dollars. 

To George W. Humble, administrator de 
bonis non of the esiate of S. W. Bell, de- 
ceased, three hundred and twenty dollars. 

To Jacob Humble, twenty-nine dotlars. 

To Reuben Ives, one hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

To A. Henry Ives, nine hundred and forty- 
eight dollars and forty cents. 

To Emanuel lsom, three hundred and fifty- 
four dollars. ; 

To William S. Isom, five hundred dollars. 

To William Jones, eighty dollars. 

To Cato Jackson, two hundred and twenty- 
six dollars. 

To Tuomas W. Jones, seven hundred and 
ninety-one dollars. | 

To Daniel Jones, administrator of the estate 
of Ross Jones, deceased, two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars, 

To Thomas Jones, two hundred and thirty- 
two dollars and fifty-eight cents. 


To John Joyce, two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

To Riley Jones, three hundred dollars. 

To Sir Lanslet Karner and Josiah Millard, 
three thousand and six dollars and fifty cents. 

To Joseph W. Kay, seven hundred and 
seventy-eizht dollars and fifty cents. 

To Jacob L. Kennamore, seventy-nine dol- 
lars and twenty cents. 

To Keziah Kennamore, three hundred and 
thirty dollars and twenty cents. 

To Edmund Knowles, three hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

ToJohn B. Kline, three hundred and seventy- 
three dollars. 

To William W. Kile, one hundred and seven- 
teen dollars. 

To Sarah King, two hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars. . 

To John Kealy, two hundred and forty 
dollars. 

To Louisa Kearney, two thousand and thirty 
dollars. . 

To John B. Kennamore, three hundred and 
twenty nine dollars and sixty cents. 

To Seaborn F. Kennamore, administrator 
of the estate of Jacob Kennamore, three hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars and fifty cents. 

To John S. Laycock, one hundred and ten 
dollars. 

To Henry C. Lashlee, two hundred and 
eighteen dollars. 

To Augustine Lawless, one hundred dollars. 

To Reuben Lemly, junior, two bundred and 
five dollars. : 

To Reuben Lemly, senior, two hundred and 
ten dollars. f 

To Nancy Laughlin, administratrix of the 
estate of Thomas Laughlin, deceased, four - 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and forty 
cents. 

To James Larry, five hundred and three 
dollars. ` 

To Mary C. Lane, three thousand two bun- 
dred and eighty dollars. 

To Anna M. Payne and Susan M. Herbert, 
heirs of Margaret G. Lee, thirteen thousand 
four hundred and sixty-seven dollars. 

To John T. Lewis, one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

To Harriet Lamb, eighty nine dollars. 

To James Mihigar, two thousand dollars. 

To Chelsea McCauley, six hundred and 
eigbty-five dollars. 

To Henry McWilliams, fifty-five dollars. 

To Jonathan Martin, seven hundred and 
sixty-five dollars. 

To Blackmore H. Mayo, one hundred and 
twenty five dollars. 

To David Mansfield, five hundred and one 
dollars and sixteen cents. 

To Daniel Moier, two thousand one hundred 
and fifty dollars, 3 

To Julia Ann McKaskell, one hundred and 
twenty-five doilars. 

To James Mills, one hundred dollars. 

To William H.. Monch, one huudred and 
eleven doliars. 

To Albert McDavid, four hundred and fifty- 
five dollars. 

To William F. Moseley, one thousand and 
five hundred dollars. 

To Thomas Me Mahan, one hundred dollars. 

To Lewis McKenzie, three thousand one 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and tweaty-five 
cents. 

To Benjamin P. McCrary, seven hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

To Hugh M. McGill, one hundred and 
eighty five dollars. 

To George W. Mitchell, eight hundred and 
forty-four dollars. 

To Een McDonald, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To William Marcy, nine hundred and forty- 
two dollars. 
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To David M. and John B. Mutersbaugh, 
three thousand one huudred and eighteen dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents. 

“Yo Christian Myers, one hundred and eighty- 
five dollars. 

To Jobn Miller, five hundred dollars. 

To Jacob Moyers, one hundred and eighteen 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

To Alexander Meede, seventy-six dollars. 

To Martin C. McKee, two hundred and 
sixty one dollars. 

To Jane Milligan, six hundred dollars, 

To Samson Moore, one thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-one dollars and fifty cents. 

To William H. B. Morrow, one thousand 
three hundred and eighty dollars. 

To James Nokes, two thousand and seven 
dollars and eighty cents. 

To Joseph Nichols, three hundred and 
eighty-one dollars and fifty cents. 

To John F. Newlan, one thousand one hun- 
dred and nine dollars and fourteen cents. 

To Thomas H. Nelson, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars and fifty cents. 

To Jobn O’Brien, one hundred and seventy 
dollars. 

To Seth and Cyrus Osborn, one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-three dollars. 

To Merrill Olive, one hundred and forty-one 
dollars. 

To Iva Olive, ninety-five dollars. 

To Arthur O'Neill, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Thomas J. Peacock, seventy-six dol- 


ars. 

To Levi Parker, two hundred and seventy- 
four dollars. 

To Benjamin Peyton, four hundred and thirty 
dollars and sixty cents. 

To James M. Pendleton, eight hundred and 
seventy one dollars and filty cents. 

To William Pugh, three hundred and sev- 
enty dollars. 

To Joel E. Parr, one thousand and seventy- 
one dollars and fifty cents. 

To Richard L. Patterson, nine thousand 
seven hundred and five doliars. 

To Joseph Pierpont, three hundred and 
eighty-six dollars and fifty cents. 

To Benjamin F. Patillo, three hundred and 
seventy-seven dollars and fifty cents. 

To James A. Paxon, fourteen doilars. 

To John T. Patton, one thousand and forty 
dollars and fifty cents. 

To Baxter M., Poor, one hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

To Samuel H. Plaugher, administrator of 
the estate of Judy Detrick, one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

To John Phifer, one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

To William Peace, three hundred and ninety- 
five dollars. 

To James S. Purdy, two thousand eight hun- 


dred and seventy-three dollars and thirty- | 


eight cents. 

To Marcus Pearl, administrator of the 
estate of Elijah C. Pearl, three hundred and 
fifteen doliars, 

To Lambert C. Page, three hundred and 
forty-nine dollars. 

To William W. Porter, fifty-five dollars. 

To Hiram W. Read, one hundred and six- 
teen dollars. : 

To Marco N. Radovich, nine thousand and 
four hundred dollars. i 


To Wiliam T, Rumsey, three thousand one | 


hundred and twenty-three dollars. 


To John J. Robinson, four hundred and | 


thirty-nine dollars. 


To Zalmon Richards, one thousand nine j 


hundred and two dollars and fifty cents. 
To Evelina W. Roberson, adiministratrix, 
and William F. Roberson, administrator of 


the estate of Absalom Roberson, two hundred | 


and forty dollars. 
42p Cona. 2p Sess. —No. 54. 
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To Thomas Rabn, one hundred and fifty- 
three dollars. 

To John W. Robinson, nine hundred and 
twenty-three dollars. 

To James R. Robinson, four hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars. 

To James Roberson, three hundred and 
forty-two dollars. 

To James H. Ransin, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Edward Rains, four hundred dollars. 

To Benjamin F. Reid, three hundred and 
fifty-two dollars and seventy-six cents. 

To Robert F. Roberts, eight hundred and 
eighty-five dollars and twenty five cents. 

‘Lo James Simons, nine hundred and sev- 
enty-one dollars and forty-three cents. 

To Richard Southern, two thousand and 
sixty-two dollars and fifty cents. 

To William Sagar, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-nine dollars. 

To William D. Smith, eight hundred and 
ninety-four dollars. i 

To Virginia Scott, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty doliars. 

To Milton Schooley, executor of the estate 
of John Schooley, deceased, sixty-five dollars. 

To John Stafford, one hundred and ninety- 
five dollars. 

To Jason Skeeter, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Philip Sewell, senior, and Philip Sewell, 
Janiot; seven hundred and ninety-seven dol- 
ars. 

To Albert Sherman, one hundred and sixty 


| dollars. 


To Daniel Stamps, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Jacob Silvouse, two hundred dollars. 

To James W. Steele, two hundred and forty- 
seven dollars. 

To Jobn G. Sibley, six hundred dollars. 

To Benjamin V. Sanders, two hundred and 
thirty-five dollars. 

To Lorenzo Thomas, junior, and Henry ©. 
Thomas, six thousand five hundred dollars. 

To Hugh W. Throckmorton, five thousand 
one hundred and six dollars. . 

To Harriet Tennent, four hundred and fifty- 
eight dollars and seventy-five cents. 

To Garrett Terreli, one thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-six dollars. 

To Richard Tynes, three hundred and ten 


i dollars. 


To Benjamin Turner, three hundred and 
twenty dollars. 

To William R. Topping, one hundred and 
fifty-three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Yo John H. Tucker, one thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight doliars and twenty-five 
cents. 

To James D. Thompson, eight hundred aud 
thirty dollars. 

To Hiram B. Tebbetts, three thousand eight 
hundred and forty four dollars and twenty-live 
cents. 

To William H. Timberlake, nine hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. 

To Lewis Trisler, two bundred and two 
dollars. : 

To Matthew Tisdale, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Jacob Turner, one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. i 

To Waddy Thompson, sixty-five thousand 
dollars. 

To Gilbert, Vanderbergh, four thousand one 


| hundred and fifteen doliars and fifty cents. 


To William H. Virts, one hundred and 
twenty dollars. 


To Philip Vaughan, one hundred and twenty- || 


five dollars. 
To James M. Walker, three hundred and 


three dollars. . 
To George Ott Wunder, three thousand and 


twenty dollars and fifty cents. 


To William Wirtz, four hundred and thirteen 
dollars. i 

To George F. M. Walters, one thousand five 
hundred and twenty-four dollars and seventy- 
five cents. : 

To Benjamin Watts, two hundred dollars. 

To Exum White, one hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

To Warren White, five hundred dollars. 

To Edwin T. White, one thousand dollars. 

To David White, four hundred dollars. 

To Nathan Webster, two thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars and sixty-six 
cents. . 

To Henry White, one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

To Jacob N. Weiper, one hundred and 
ninety-six dollars. 

To John F. Webb, three hundred and sixty 
doliars, 

To James N. Wine, two hundred and fifty- 
one dollars. 

To William Walters, two hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. 

To James C. Wright, forty-three dollars. 

To David Wampler, two hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars. 

To Solomon Whorton, one hundred and 
eight dollars. 

To Richard H. Waters, seven hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. 

To David Waters, one thousand two hun- 
dred and seven dollars. 

To Solomon Winfrey, four hundred and 
ninety dollars. 

To Zaphnatpaaneah Wallis, nine hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars and twenty cents. 

To Elijah Wiggins, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To Martha Ward, seven hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars. 

To Thomas J. White, four hundred and 
ninety-séven dollars and fifty cents. 

fo Elias Wester, one hundrd and twenty- 
five dollars. 

To George Ware, one hundred and seventy- 
six dollars and fifty cents. 

To William Yeuff, six hundred and ten dol- 
lars. 

To Johu Young, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

To John Zigler, six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

To Robert Hamilton, administrator of the 
estate of John T. Edsall, deceased, one thou: 
sand eight bundred and forty-five dollars and 
twenty cents. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXLVIL—An Act for the Relief of 
Horace B. Shepard, of Indiana. 


Be itcaacted by the Senateand House of Rep» 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there shall be re- 
funded and paid to Horace B. Shepard, late 
collector of internal revenue for the first col- 
lection district of Indiana, the sum of one 
thousand and six dollarsand seventy-five cents 
for beer stamps, amounting to that sui, 
intrusted to him for sale while acting as such 
collector, and destroyed by fire by the burning 
of bis office onthe twenty-ninth day of March, 
in the year eighteen hundred and sixty seven, 
and which were charged to, and have been 
accounted for by, him in the final settlement 
of his accounts with the Government. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXLVITL—An Act for the Relief of 
W. T. Bowers. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing oficer of the Post Office Department is 
hereby authorized and directed to credit W. 
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T. Bowers, postmaster at Liberty, Union 
county, Indiana, with the sum of thirty dollars 
on his accountas postmaster, as aforesaid, with 
said Department; said sum being the amount 
of postage-stamps stolen from said post office 
on the twenty first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, while the building 
in which said office was kept was threatened 
with destruction by fire. 
Approved, June 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CDXLIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
David L. Wright, late Captain of Company 
E, Fifty-Hirst Regiment Indiana Volunteers. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money appropri- 
ated or hereatter to be appropriated for the 
payment of the Army, to David L. Wright, 
late captain in the fifty first regiment of In- 
diana volunteers, the payand emoluments of a 
captain of infantry from the thirtieth day of 
June, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, the 
date of his commission, to the fourteenth day 
of March, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
the date of his discharge as a returned pris- 
oner of war, as if said David L. Wright had 
been mustered as captain on the date of 
his commission, first deducting whatever sum 
may have been paid said David L. Wright as 
lieutenant during the period for which pay is 
hereby allowed as captain. 

Arproven, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDL.—An Act to provide for the Ex- 
amination and payment of the Claim of 
Albert Grant. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to examine ihe claim of Albert Grant, 
assiguee to A. Grant and Company, for dam- 
ages sustained by said A. Grant and Company 
in the erection of a fire-proof store-house at 
Schuylkill arsenal, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, in the years eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven and eighteen hundred aud sixty-eight, 
under a contract by them entered into with 
the United States, the alleged amount being 
forty-seven thousand dollars; and if on exam- 
ination the Secretary shall be of opinion that 
said claim, or any part thereof, is just and 
equitable, he shall cause the same to to be paid 
to this claimant or his legal representatives: 
Provided, Thar the amount so allowed shall 
not exceed the sum of forty-seven thousand 
dollars, and that it shall be in full discharge 
of this claim. 

Sec. 2. That a sufficient sum to pay the 
amount adjudged by the Secretary of War to 
this claimant, by virtue of this act, is hereby 
appropriated. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


ander McArthur, of the City of Corunna, 

in the State of Michigan, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Stales of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the sum of seven 


hundred and fifty-six dollars be, and the same | 


is hereby, allowed and ordered to be paid to 
Alexander McArthur, of Corunna, Michigan, 
for damages sustained by him in consequence 
of injuries to his house in Corunna, leased to 
the United States on the fifteenth day of 
August, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, for 
barracks for the provost marshals’ office for 
the sixth district in said State of Michigan, 
which said injuries were done by the soldiers 
occupying the same. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


} 


Cuar. CDLIL—An Act for the Relief of | 
John W. Phelps, of Vermont. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and louse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the`sum of five hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars, to John W. Phelps, 
of Vermont, in full for the rent of certain 
lands owned by said Phelps in Alexandria, 
Virginia, occupied by the commissary depart- 
ment for a bakery, from eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two to eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Thomas D. West, of Sandusky, in the 
State of Ohio. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is, authorized and 
directed to pay to Thomas D. West, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, nine hundred and ten dollars, in 
full compensation for his losses sustained, 
occasioned by the ocenpancy of his three- 
story stone building, in Sandusky, Ohio, by the 
one hundred and twenty-second New York 
volunteers, during the months of January, 
February, March, and April, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLIV.—An Act for the Relief of John 
J. Smith. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jobn 
J. Smith, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, the sum 
of nine hundred and six dollars and ninety- 
seven cents, which shall be in full discharge 
of all claims against the United States Govern- 
ment on account of seven bales of cotton 
turned over to a Government purchasing agent, 
on the fourteenth day of Jane, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-five, in consideration 
ot a license from the Government to transport 


twenty-one bales of cotton to the loyal States, | 


under the Treasury regulations prescribed un- 
der the eighth section of the act of Congress 
approved July the second, one thousand eight 


hundred and sixty-four. i 


APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLV.—An Act for the Relief of | 
Simeon Savage. ! 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- ! 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the letters-patent | 
granted to Simeon Savage, a citizen of the 
United States, dated the second day of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and extended | 
by the Commissioner of Patents for seven | 
years from the second day of March, eighteen | 
hundred and sixty-six, for an improvement in 
machinery for printing floor oil-cloths, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended for the term of 
seven years from the second day of March, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three; and the 
Commissioner of Patents is hereby directed, 
upon the presentation of said patent, or a cer- 
tified copy thereof, to make a certificate upon | 
such patent or certified copy thereof of such 
extension (the lawful fees being first paid | 


therefor) to the said Simeon Savage; and the | 


Commissioner of Patents is hereby directed to jj 


cause the same to be entered of record in the | 
Patent Office; and the said patent so extended | 
shall have the same effect in law as if origin- 
ally granted for the term extending lo the end 


of the term to which it is extended by this 

act: Provided, however, That such extended 

patent shall be open to legal inquiry and decis- 

ion, in the same manner as if issued under the 

general law regulating the granting of patents. 
ÅPPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLVI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
J. W. Cronkite. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That tbe Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of J. W. Cronkite, late 
acting lieutenant colonel, one hundred and 
twenty-first regiment New York volunteers, 
and to pay him a pension as a lieutenant 
colonel in lieu of his pension as a major. 

APPROVED, Jane 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
Elbridge Gerry. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That there be, and is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of thirteen thou- 
sand and two hundred dollars, to be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Elbridge 
Gerry, in full compensation for valuable ser- 
vices rendered the Government in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, and for all claims for 
Indian depredations up to the date of the 
passage of this act. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLVIII.—An Act granting a Pension 
to L. Adelia Foster. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized. and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
i: to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
jj laws, the name of L. Adelia Foster, widow of 
George Foster, late acting major of the sixty- 
i| seventh regiment New York volunteers, and 
to pay her a pension as the widow of a major, 
in lieu of the pension of the widow of acaptain 
which she is now receiving. 

ApproveD, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar, CDLTX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Frederick P. Dimpfel. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives ofthe United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the patent heretofore 


i| granted Frederick P. Dimpfel, on the sixteenth 


of July, eighteen hundred and fifty, for an im- 
provement in steam-boilers, be, and the same 
is hereby, extended for seven years from and 
| after the sixteenth of July, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one: Provided, That all persons 
that have engaged in the use or manufacture 
| of said invention, since the expiration of said 
| patent, shall be authorized to continue the 
| Same notwithstanding the passage of this act. 
| Approven, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLX.—An Act for the Relief of Har- 
riet Spring, the Heir of Captain Williams 
Barker, deceased, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That there be paid to 
Harriet Spring, of Waterville, Maine, the heir 
of Captain Williams Barker, of Waterville, 
Maine, out of any money in the Treasury not 


|| otherwise appropriated, the half pay of a cap- 


tain from the end of the revolutionary war to 
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the death of Captain Barker, February nine- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and nineteen ; and 
that a warrant be issued to the said Harriet 
Spring for such bounty land as she, in virtue 
of the services of the said Captain Williams 


Barker, deceased, as a private soldier ia said | 


war is entitled to receive. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXI.—An Act to authorize the Pay- 
ment of Bounty to Ann McCarthy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Second Auditor 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to issue a certificate fora 


bounty of one hundred dollara, payable to Ann | 


McCarthy, of Boston, Massachusetts, in lieu 
-of Treasury certificate number three hundred 
Bnd nine thousand one hundred and fifty-nine, 

savable to John McCarthy, father of said Ann 


McCarthy, upon the surrender of said Treasury 


certificate. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXI.—An Act for the Relief of 
William F. Barker, Postmaster at North- 
ville, Fulton county, New York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department be, 


and hereby is, authorized and directed to | 


redit William F. Barker, postmaster at North- 
ville, in the county of Fulton, and State of 
New York, in his account, with the sum of 
two hundred dollars, being the value of post- 
age-stamps stolen from the safe of said office 
by burglars on the night of the thirtieth day 
of December, eighteen hundied and seventy, 
without fault or negligence on the part of said 
postmaster. 
Approven, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
` William B. Muse. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized to pay 
to William B. Muse, formerly a passed mid- 
shipman in the Navy of the United States, the 
sum of seven hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars, from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, as payment iu full for 
services rendered the Government during two 
years and twenty-eight days, the said amount 
being the difference of pay between a passed 
midshipman and a master in the Navy of the 
United States. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Simeon Stansifer, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, aud he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, in adjusting the accounts of Simeon 
Stansifer, late collector of internal revenue 


for the third district of Indiana, to allow him |i 


a credit of eight hundred dollars on account 


stamps alleged to have been delivered to bim 
as such collector. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CDLXV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Doctor John H. McQuown, of Mlinois. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Paymaster Gen- 
eral cause to be allowed and paid, out of any 


į 


| money subject to his order for the pay of the 
| Army, to Doctor John H. McQuown, of Ili- 
| nois, the sum of one thousand and twenty 
| dollars, in full satisfaction for all military and 


by said John H. MeQuown as acting assistant 
surgeon of the sixty-second regiment of Illinois 
| volunteer infantry. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


i 
| 
F 
t 
1 
i medical services rendered the United States 
} 
| 
} 


| Car. CDLXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
the heirs of Lieutenant Colonel Humphrey 
M. Woodyard, late of the Twenty-First 
Missouri Infantry. 

, Whereas, in the year eighteen hundred and 

sixty-three. stoppage was made against the 

pay of officers of the twenty-first regiment 

Missouri infantry volunteers, by Major H. V. 


the amount of pay stopped against Humphrey 


| M. Woodyard, deceased, lieutenant colonel 


twenty-first regiment infantry volunteers, was 
one thousand and ninety-nine dollars and seyen 
cents, which, after the death of Humphrey M. 
Woodyard, was found erroneously stopped : 
Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Sates of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| directed to pay Alice N. Woodyard, Nantilla 


M. Woodyard, Marce B. Woodyard, James N. 
Woodyard, and Sue T. Woodyard, the sum 
of one thousand and ninety-nine dollars and 
seven cents, being the amount due the heirs 
of H. M. Woodyard, deceased. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872, 


I| Cuar. CDLXVII.—An Act for the Relief of 


Seth M. Whitten, late Private of the Fourth 

Regiment, Michigan Infantry. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Adjutant General 
' of the Army be, and he is hereby, directed to 
remove the charge of desertion from the name 
of Seth M. Whitten, late private company K, 
fourth regiment of Michigan infantry, and that 


il the said Seth M. Whitten shall be allowed and 


paid the back pay and bounty due him, in the 

same manner and to the same extent as if the 

said charge of desertion had never been made. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXVIIL—An Act for the Relief of 
William J. Clark, Administrator of Gad E. 
Upson, deceased. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United, States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
audit, settle, and adjust, upon just and equita- 
| ble principles, the accounts of Wilham J. 
| Clark, administrator of the estate of Gad E. 
| Upson, J b it for 
| the Blacktoot and other Indians in the Terri- 


tory of Montana, and commissioner on the 
i part of the United States in negotiating a 
| treaty with said Indians, for disbursements 


Government: Provided, That the amount 
| which may be allowed under authority of this 


; i i bori law, shall not 
of an error committed in regard to revenue || act, and not now authorized by A 


| exceed the sum of two thousand dollars. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Dwight J. McCann. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


| 


he is hereby, authorized and 


‘ior b d i 
Interior be, an the claim of Dwight J. 


directed to examine 


Sallivan, paymaster United States Army, and || 


deceased, late United States agent for || 


| made, and services rendered, on behalf of the |i 


| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the |! 


McCann, on account of losses sustained by 
breach of contract for the transportation of 
Indian. supplies at Omaha, Nebraska, in May, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and. to adjust 
and settle the same, not to exeed the sum of 


| four thousand eight hundred and. ninety dol- 


lars and seventy-five cents, to be paid out of 

any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

propriated, in full satisfaction thereof. 
Aprproven; June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXX.—An Act for the Relief of 
William M. Stafford, late Acting District 
Attorney for Montana Territory. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Wil- 
Jiam M. Stafford, the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, as compensation for his services rendered 
as acting United States district attorney for 
Montana Territory during the years one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-six and seven. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXXI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Richard R. Bolling. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed, in adjusting 
and settling the accounts of Richard R. Bol- 
ling, late surveyor of customs and United 
States depositary at Louisville, Kentucky, to 
credit him with the sum of twenty-three thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-eight dollars 
and seventy-seven cents, being the amount of 
Government funds embezzled and stolen from 
him, without his default, while holding the 
said offices during the years eighteen hundred 


| and sixty-seven and eighteen hundred and 


sixty-eight. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


| Cuar. CDLXXII.—An Act for the Relief of 


T. P. Robb, of Savannah, Georgia. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be and is ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury, from the rev- 
enues of the Post Office Department, for the 
relief of T. P. Robb, the sum of one thousand 
dollars, which shall be in full for all services 
rendered the Post Office Department in the 
matter of collecting the sum of eighteen thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty dollars and thirty- 
one cents of one A. L. Harris, formerly a 


| special agent of that Department. 


APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXXIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
A. G. Booth, late Assistant Assessor in the 
Twenty-First Revenue District of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money 1n the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to A. G. Booth, late 


| assistant assessor in the twenty-first revenue 


district. of Pennsylvania, the compensation 
payable to assessors in said district, from the 


| fifteenth day of January, eighteen hundred 


and sixty-eight, until the eighth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, being the 


| period during which he acted as assessor, 


after deducting the amount paid him as assist- 
ant assessor during the same period. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 
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Cuar. CDLXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Martin Freeman. 

Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reseniatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay 
to Martin Freeman, owner of the schooner 
t Delight,” for her loss in the service of the 
United States, the sum of six thousand dol- 
lars, out of any money heretofore, or which 
may be hereafter, appropriated for the pur: 
chase of vessels and equipment, which sum, 
if received, shall be in full of all claims by 
said Freeman against the United States. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. COLXXV.—An Act for the Relief of 
George W. Sturtevant. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled,. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to pay to George W. Sturtevant, of 
Dodge county, Wisconsin, one hundred dol- 
lars, out. of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, in full settlement of 
all claims on his behalf growing out of money 
paid by said Sturtevant to the United States 
receiver of the Milwaukee land office by mis- 
take. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDOLXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
- Benjamin W. Reynolds, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two thon- 
sand one hundred and seventy-five dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, allowed to Benjamin 
W. Reynolds, late receiver of the land oftice at 
Saint Croix Falls, Wisconsin, for the money 
necessarily paid out and expended by said 
Benjamin W. Reynolds, in the gamet of 
clerics necessarily employed in said land office, 
between the sixteenth day of May, anno Dom- 
ini eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and the 
fifteenth day of July, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four. 

Suc. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay said Bemjamin W. Reynolds two thou- 
sand one huudred and seventy-five dollars, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXXVIT.—An Act for the Relief 
of Martin P. Hardin, of Pontotoc County, 
Mississippi. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be paid Mar- 
tin P. Hardin, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury uot otherwise appropriated, the sum of 


two hundred dollars and seventy-three cents, | 


which sum was paid by said Martin P. Hardin 


for the northeast of quarter section sixteen, | 


township nine, range five east of the meridian 
line of the Chickasaw cession, in the State 


of Mississippi, the title to which tract of land | 
has been adjudged by a competent tribunal | 
not to have been in the United States at the | 


time of said sale. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXAVITL.—An Act for the Relief 
of W. W. Griffin. 

Be it enacted by theSenate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the proper account- 


ing officers of the Treasury are hereby required 
to audit and pay to W. W. Griffin, of Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, out of any money not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of four thousand 
three hundred and fifty dollars for services 
rendered as commissioner under the laws of 
the United States. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXXIX.—An Act for the Relief 
of Eliza B. Anderson. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and heis hereby, directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Eliza B. Anderson, widow 
of the late Major General Robert Ander- 
son, the sum of tenthousand dollars, in grate- 
ful recognition of that singular fidelity to pub- 
lic duty which inspired said Robert Anderson 
when a major in the United States Army, on 
the twenty-sixth day of December, eighteen 


hundred and sixty, without authority from the |! 


President, and in defiance of the wishes of the 
Secretary of War, to assume the grave respon- 
sibility of transferring his small command 
from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumpter, in Charles- 
ton harbor, thereby incurring the double re- 


:| proach from the Government of his country 
j| that he had acted without orders, and from the 


enemies of his country that he had ‘achieved 

the unenviable distinction of opening civil 

war,” and at the same time placing himself 

under the earliest and hottest fire of the rebel- 

lion and under those hardships which wrecked 

his constitution and destroyed his life. 
ÅPPROVED, June 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CDILXXX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Henry N. Galpin, Postmaster at Berlin, 
Connecticut. : 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury be authorized and 
directed, in settling the accounts of Henry N. 
Galpin as postmaster at Berlin, Connecticut, 
to credit and allow to him the sum of one 
hundred and fifty dollars postage-stamps of 
which he was robbed by burglars on the night 
of October sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, without fault or negligence on the 
part of said postmaster. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. COLXXXI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Herman Raster, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for the First District, Illinois. 
Whereas the great conflagration in the city 

of Chicago, ou the eighth and ninth days of 

October, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 

destroyed the custom-house and post office 

building in said city, in which was located the 
office of the collector of internal revenue for 
the first district of Illinois, whereby a con- 


| siderable quantity of internal revenue stamps, 


as well as the books, papers, and assessment 
lists belonging to said office, were lost or 
destroyed: Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue and the accounting offi- 


y, 


cers of the Treasury Department be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed, upon 


| receiving from said collector satisfactory 


proof, by affidavits or otherwise, of the amount 
in value of the stamps so destroyed, to credit, 
or cause to be credited, on said collector’s 


account, such amount not exceeding the sum 
of eighty-three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-one dollars and _ninety-three cents, 
or so much thereof as. shall be satisfactorily 
known to have been lost and destroyed as 
aforesaid. And the said Commissioner and 
the accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment are also hereby. authorized and 
directed, on being satisfied that the said col- 
lector has paid into the Treasury ali moneys 
by him collected on the assessment lists prior 
to the September lists, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, to credit, or to cause him, the 
said collector, to be credited, with the amounts 
uncollected on such lists destroyed as afore- 
said; or if, in the judgment of the said Com- 
missioner, he considers it best, he may, on 
proof satisfactory to him, abate the said taxes 
uncollected on said lists in such manner as 
may be consistent with the rules of equit® 
and justice: Provided, That nothing in thi 
act contained shall be construed to bar th: 
right of the United States to collect any ot 
the taxes aforesaid. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXXXII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Lucy U. Baker and Mary A. Baker, chil- 
dren of John M. Baker, deceased, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Lucy ©., Baker and Mary A. 
Baker, children of John M. Baker, deceased, 
late consul of the United States, at the port 
of Rio de Janeiro, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of sixteen hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-seven cents, for diplomatic service ren- 
dered by their father while acting as such 
consul. 

Approvep, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDLXXXIII.—An Act for the Relief 
of Thomas F. Spencer of Indiana. * 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatines of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Thomas F. Spencer, of In- 
diana, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars, for one horse taken and appro- 
priated to the service of the United States by 
troops under the command of General Hobson 
on the thirteenth day of July, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


RESOLUTION, 


No. 5.—Joint Resolution to amend the Res- 
olution for the Relief of James Keenan, late 
Consul at Hong-Kong, China, approved Feb- 
ruary eighteenth, eighteen hundred aud sixty- 
seven, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the joint resolution 
approved February eighteenth, eighteen bun- 
dred and sixty seven, for the relief of James 
Keenan, deceased, late consul at Hong-Kong, 
China, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by striking out all after the words ‘‘the sev- 
eral balances due him,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘on his accounts for relief 
of seamen.”’ 

ApproveD, May 18, 1872. 
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